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CONTRIBUTORS,!  WITH  xrf^  HEADINGS  OF  THE 

ARTICLES   IN   THIS  VOLUME  SO   SIGNED. 


A.  C». 
A.  E.  G.* 


■[  Detennlnaiit 

1 


A«  B*  S# 


Arthttr  Cavley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

See  the  bic^raphical  article:  Cayley,  Arthur. 

Rev.  Alprep  Ernest  Garvie,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Principal  of  New  CoUeee,  Hampstead.     Member  of  the  Board  of  Theology  and 
Board  of  Philosophy,   London   University.     Fornierly   Professor  of  Philoaophy^ -j  DeviL 
Theism,  Comparative  Religion,  and  Christian  Etjhics  V^  Hackney  and  New  Colleges, 
London.    Author  of  Studies  in  the  Inner  Life  of  Jesus;  The  Christian  Certainty;  occ, 

..  ARiaiyR  Evbrett  Shipley,  M.A.)  D.Sc.,  F.R^.,  F JZ*S.^<  F.I*^. 

Fellow,  Tutor  and  Lecturer  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.     University  Reader 
in  Zoology.     President  of  the  Association  of   Economic   Biologists.     Formerly  s 


Desmoscoleclda; 


A.  Fi. 
A.  F.  P. 


A.G. 


A.  G.  D. 


A.  H.  J.  G. 


I . . 


A«  n«  S* 
A.  J.  L. 

A.  J.  P. 
A«  L«  G« 


A.  Hw. 


A«  n*  V* 


A.  N. 


•• .  f 


DeportftUoiu 


.  University  Lecturer  on  the  Advanced  Morphology  of  the  Invertebrata.    Author  of  [  B6Wliroid«». 
Zoology  of  the  Invertebrata.    Editor  of  the  Pitt  Press  Wc/wfoi  Science  Manuals;  &c. 

Pierre  Marie  Auguste  Filon.  .  f  !!--**•«.   i7«-,^l  (^^  a^^ 

See  the  biographical  article:  FiLON,  P.M.  A...  j  Drama.   French  [.tn  pari). 

AxBEjiT  Frederick  Pollard,  M. A.,  F.R.Hist.So^,  • .  f 

FeMow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford.    Professqr  of.EngUah  History  in  the  University  J  ]Mi|d«|i^  yi 
of  London.    Assistant  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National  ]?iography,  1 893-1901. 1  ■*'''•"■  '*• 
Author  of  England  under  the  Protector  Somerset;  Life  of  Thomas  Cranmer;  &c.  I 

■ 

Major  Arthur  George  Frederick  Griffiths  (d.  iQpS). 

H.M.   Inspector  of  Prisons,  1 878-1 896. .    Author  of  The  Chronicles  of  Newgate;^ 
Secrets  of  the  Prison  House;  &c. 

Arthur  George  Doughty,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Dominion  Archivist  of  Canada.    Member  of  the.  Geographical  Board  of  Canada,  j  DoiioiU 
Author  of  The  Cradle  of  New  France;  &c.    Joint  Editor  of  Documents  relating  to 
the  Constitutional  History  of  Canada. 

Abel  Hendy  Tones  Greenidge,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  (d.  1905). 

Formerly  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  and  of  St  John's 
Colle|;e,  Oxford.  Author  of  Infamia  in  Roman  .Law;  Handbook  of  Greek  Con- 
stituttonal  History;  Roman  Public  Life;  History  of  Rome.  Joint  Editor  of  Sources 
of  Roman  History,  133-70  B.C. 

Rev.  Archibald  Henry  Sayce,  D.Lixt.,  L.I^.D.,  D.p.  ['\ 
See  the  biographical  article:  Sayce,  A.  H.  ^  ,      *     / 

Andrew  Jackson  Lamoureux. 

Librarian,  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  Rio  ^ 
News,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  i    , 

Alexander  J.  Philep. 

Borough  Librarian  of  Gravesend.  V 

Andrew  Lockhart  Gillespie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.)  (d.  1904). 

Formerly  Lecturer  on  Modern  Gastric  Methods,  Edinburgh  Post-Graduate  School. 
Author  of  Manual  of  Modem  Gastric  Methods;  &c.. 


Dictator. 


{ 


Eebatana. 


Ecuador   {in  part). 


{ 


Allen  Mawer,  M.A. 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.    Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Capibridge.    Formerly  Lecturer  in " 
English  at  the  University  of  Sheffield. 


Dene^holes. 

Digestive  Organs:   Pathology 
(in  part). 

Denmarlc  Ancient  History; 
Edgar,  King; 

Edmimd ,  King  of  East  Anglia; 
Edmund  L;  Edred; 
Edward  (the  Elder); 
Edward  (the  Martyr). 


4 1- 


JDicls, 


Thomas;  Donati. 


Agnes  Mary  Clerke. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Clerke,  A.  M. 

Alfred  Newton,  F.R.S.  fDfver;  Dodo  {in  part); 

Set  the  biographical  article:  Newton,  Aj^fred."  i  Dove;  Duck;  Eagle. 

'  A  complete  list,  showing  all  individual  contributors,  appears  in  the  final  volume. 
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A.  R.  C.  Alexander  Ross  Clarke,  C.B.,  F.R.S.  f «     ^ 

Colonel,  R.E.    Royal  Medal  of  Royal  Society,  1887.    In  charge  of  Trigonometrical  i  Earui,  Flgan  Ot  the  (in  part) 
Operations  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1 854-1 881.  I 

A.  S.  Wo.  Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  J 

Keeper  of  Geology,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington.    Secretary  of  the  1  DlplodoeUft. 
Geological  Society,  London.  ^ 

A.  Wa.  Arthur  Waugh,  M.A. 

New  College,  Oxford.    Newdieate  Prize,  1888.    Managing  Director  of  Chapman  &  J  De  Tftbley. 
Hall,   Ltd.      Author  of  Gordon  in  Africa:    ^Vr^*  L<^d   Tennyson.    Editor  of 
Johnson's  Lioes  of  the  Poets;  editions  of  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Lamb;  &c. 


A*  Wf*  li* 


C*  L*  K« 


Arthur  William  Holland.  /  JMty,  Earls  ot  (in  pari). 

Formerly  Scholar  of  St  John's  College,  Oxford.    Bacon  Scholar  of  Gray's  Inn,  1900.  I. 


A.  W.  R.  Alexander  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


XANDER  Wood  Renton,  M.A.,  LL.B.  f-. 

Puisne  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ceylon.    Editor  of  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Laws  <  isasemeni. 

of  England,  I 

A.  W.  W.  Adolphus  William  Ward,  LL.D.,  D.L1T7.  \  J  Dnmuu 

See  the  biographical  article:  Ward,  A.  W.       ^  L 

C.  A,  G.  Christian  Carl  August  Gosch,  M.Sc.  f  Denmark:  Geography  and 

Commander  of  the  Danebrog.     Knight  ^  St  Anna.     Formerly  Attach^  to  the  i       c*>.*<,v#.v.  ^•-  a«w> 
Danish  Legation,  London.    Author  of  Denmark  and  Germany  since  1815.  L      '^'»w»«  \%n  pan 

C.  Ch.  Charles  Chree,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 


Superintendent,  Kew  Observatory.  Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  CoUe^,  Cambridge. 
Preatdent  of  Physical  Society  of  London.  Watt  Medallist,  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  1905. 


Earfh  Cnmnti, 


C.  C.  H.             Charles  Caesar  Hawkins,  M.A.,  M.I.E.E.  /  tw«-^-. 

Author  of  The  Dynamo.  \  *^yn»niO- 

C.  B.*                Charles  Everitt  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  F.G  S.,  F^.A.S.  /  D^jty.  DbtfllatloiL 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  L 

C.  F.  A.             Charles  Francis  Atkinson.  f 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.    Captain,  1st  City  of  London  (Royal  i  Dateh  Wan:  Military. 

FusiUera).    Author  of  The  Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbour.  I 

C.  H.  Bd«           Charles  Hercules  Read,  LL.D.  f 

Keeper  of  British  and  Medieval  Antiquities,  British  Museum.     President  of  the  A  Drlnkillg  Vasseb. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.    Author  of  Antiquities  from  Benin ;  &c.  I 

C.  H.  T.*           Crawford  Howell  Toy,  A.M.,  LL.D.  f  EccwiMtM 

See  the  biographical  article:  Toy,  Crawford  Howell.  [ 


Charles  Lethbridge  Kingsford^  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.S.A.  f 

Assistant  Secretary,  Board  of  Education.    Author  of  Life  of  Htnry  V.    Editor  of  "j 
Chronicles  of  London  and  Stow's  Surw^  of  London,  I 


Derbyn  1st  Earl  of; 

Edward  IV 

Chronicles  of  London  and  Stow's  Surtfey  of  London,  -     -  -  ,  auitwu  aw. 


Ebroin. 


Diaz  de  Hovaes; 
DiouU. 


C.  PI.  Christian  Pfister,  D.  is  L. 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.  ChevAlier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of 
Etude  sur  le  rhgne  de  Robert  le  Pieux;  Le  iuchi  merovingien  d* Alsace  et  la  legende  de 
Sainte-Odile, 

C.  B.  B.  Charles  Raymond  Beazley,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Profesdor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.  Formerly  Fellow 
of  Merton  College.  Oxford,  and  University  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  Geography. 
Lothian  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1889.  Lowell  Lecturer,  Boston,  1908.  Author  of 
Henry  the  Navigator;  The  Dawn  of  Modem  Geography;  Ac. 

C.  S.  P.*  Rev.  Charles  Stanley  Phillips.  f  Bdmund  Ironside; 

King's  College,  Cambridge.    Gladstone  Memorial  Prize,  1904.  I  Edward  the  Confeisor. 

C.  W.  W.  Sir  Charles  William  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1856-1907). 

Major-General,  Royal  Engineers.  Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 
CDmmission,  1858-1862.  British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Com- 
mission. Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1 836-1 894.  Director-General 
of  Military  Education,  1895- 1898.  Author  of  From  Korti  to  Khartoum;  Life  of 
Lord  CUve;  &c. 

D.  B.  Ha.  Duncan  Black  Macdonald,  M.A.,  D.D.  r 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  U.S.A.    Author  J  Denrish; 
of  Development  of  Muslim   Theology,   Jurisprudence  and   Constitutional   Theory;  \  DlvaiL 
Selection  from  Ibn  Khaldum ;  Religious  Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam ;  &c.  L 

D.  C.  T.  David  Croal  Thomson.  r 

Formerly  Editor  of  the  Art  Journal.    Author  of  The  Brothers  Maris;  The  Barbizon  <  Diaz»  N«  V. 
School  of  Painters ;  Life  of  "  Phiz  " ;  Life  of  Bewick ;  &c.  [ 

D.  6.  H.  David  George  Hogarth,  M.A. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.     Excavated  at  Paphos,   1888;  Naukratis,  1800- 


Diarbekr  (in  part). 


and  1903;  Ephesus,  1904-1905;  Assiut,  1006-1907.     Director,  British  School  at 
Athens,  1897-1900.    Director,  Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  1899. 


Dema; 
Didymi; 
Druses  (in  part). 


»• » 


D.  K  David  Hannay. 


id  hannay.  fn  hi       gi   d  k^** 

Formeriy  British  Vice-Consul  at  Barcelona.     Author  of  Short  History  of  Royals  ^^^^*  ^^  HODen; 
Navy,  1217-1688;  Life  of  EmUio  Castelar;  &c.  1  ^^^^  ^*"-  ^^•^• 

D.  Hn.  Rev.  Dugald  Macfadyen,  M.A.  r 

Minister  of  South  Grove  Congregational  Church,  Highgate.  Director  of  the  London  i  Dnfl,  Alexander. 
Missionary  Society.  |_ 


E.A.T. 
E.Br. 

E.C.B. 
E.  C.  B.** 


fia   V*    K* 


E.C.Q. 

fia   JBB* 

B.E.A. 


S.G. 


E.6r. 
B.LG. 


B.J.D. 


B.K. 


Ed.lL 


B-Ma. 


JBi  flu  X* 


B.0^1L 
B.Pr. 


F.A.B. 


F.E.B. 


F.G.M^B- 
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{ 

{ 
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Mrs  (Ethel)  Alec  Tweedie. 

Author  of  Porfirio  Diaz;  Mexico  as  I  saw  it;  &c. 

Ernest  Barker,  M.A. 

Fellow  of,  and  Lecturer  in  Modem  History  at,  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  Formerly 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Merton  College.    Craven  Scholar,  1895. 

Right  Rev.  Edward  Cuthbert  Butler,  O.S.B.,  D.Litt.  (Dublin). 
Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey,  Bath. 

Edward  Cresswell  Barer,  M.A.  (d.  19x0). 

Formerly  Senior  Surgeon,  Brighton  and  Sussex  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital.  Prize-  ^ 
man  and  William  Brown  Scholar,  St  George's  Hospital,  London.  Author  of^ 
numerous  papers  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

Edward  Cameron  Kirk,  D.Sc. 

Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Editor  of  The  American  Text-Book 
of  Operatioe  Dentistry. 

Edmund  Crosby  Quiooin,  M.A. 

Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  Lecturer  in  Modern  Languages 
and  Monro  Lecturer  in  Celtic. 

Edmond  Esmonin. 
Ernest  E.  Austen. 


Dial,  Porfirio. 

Diet 

Dominie,  Saint; 
Domlnieans. 

Ear:  Disease9. 


Dentistry. 


DruidiBm. 


DeanaietB. 


est    r«.    AUSTEN.  r 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Zoology,  Natural  History  Museum,  South  Kensington.  -<  DiptHB. 


Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Gosse,  Edmund. 


{ 


Denmark:  LUeraktre; 
Deieriptive  Poetry; 
Dialogue;  Diary; 
Didaette  Poetry; 
Dithyrambie  Poetry;  Donne; 
Dradmmnn; 
Drayton,  Hiehael; 
Dttteh  Literature;  Edda. 


Dodona. 


{ 


Diodotus. 


J 


Directors. 


Ernest  A.  Gardner,  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Gardner,  Percy. 

Edward  Irving  Carlyle,  M.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

Fellow,   Lecturer  in   Modern   History,  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,.  Oxford.  J  Dost  MMlommed  miAii^ 
Formerly  Fellow  of  Merton  College.    Assistant  Editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  t  1 895-1 901. 

Edward  Joseph  Dent,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.    Author  of  A.  Scarlatti:  his  Lifei  Durante,  FranoeSCO. 
and  Works. 

Edmund  Knecht,  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.Tech.  (Manchester),  F.I.C. 

Professor  of  Technological  Chemistry,  Manchester  University.    Head  of  Chemical 
Department,  Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Manchester.     Examiner  in  Dyeing,  •{  Dyeing. 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.    Author  of  A  Manual  of  Dyeing;  &c.    Editor 
of  JoumcU  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and  Colourists. 

Eduard  Meyer,  D.Litt.  (Oxon.)j  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin.     Author  of  GesckUkU, 
des  Alterthums;  Forschungen  zur  alten  Geschicnte;  Geschichte  des  alten  Agyptens; 
Die  Israeliten  und  ihre  Nachbarstdmme ;  &c. 

Edward  Manson. 

Barrister-at-Law.    Joint  Editor  of  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation;  Author 
Law  of  Trading  Companies;  Practical  Guide  to  Company  Law;  &c. 

Sir  Edward  Maundb  Thompson,  G.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Director  and  Principal  Librarian,  British  Museum,  1898-1909.  Sandars  Reader 
in  Bibliography,  Cambridge,  1895-1896.  Hon.  Fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  Correspondent  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Prussmn  - 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Author  of  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography, 
Editor  of  Chronicon  Angliae.  Joint  Editor  of  publications  of  the  Palaeographical 
Society,  the  New  Palaeographical  Society,  and  of  the  Facsimile  of  the  Laurentian 
Sophocles. 

Rev.  Eugene  Henry  O'Meara,  M.A 
Vicar  of  Tallaght,  County  Dublin. 

Edgar  Prestage. 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  Com- 
mendador,  Portuguese  Order  of  S.  Thiago.  Corresponding  Member  of  Lisbon  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Lisbon  Geographical  Society,  &c. 

FRANas  Arthur  Bather,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  F.R.G.S. 

Assistant  Keeper  of  Geology,  British  Museum.    Rolleston  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1B92. . 
Author  of  "  Echinoderma  *  in  A    Treatise  on  Zoology;  Triassic  Echinoderms  of 
Bakony;  &c. 

Frank  Evers  Beddard,  M^A.,  F.R.S. 

Prosector  of  the  Zoological  Society,  London.    Formerly  Lecturer  in  Biology   at  ^ 
Guy's  Hospital.    Naturalist  to  "  Challenger  "  Expedition  Commission,  1 882- 1884. 
Author  of  Text-Book  of  Zoogeography;  Animal  Colouration;  &c. 

Frederick  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Classics,  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
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Frederick  Gymer  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.Anthrop.Inst.  . 

'  Vice-President,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
Formerly  Examiner  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Aberdeen,  London  and 
Birmingham ;  and  Hunterian  Professor  at  thie  'Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Frank  George  Pope. 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  East  London  College  (University  of  London). 

Francis  John  Haverfield,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  Univereity  of  Oxford.     Fellow  of  ^  Ehurtcniti 
Brasenoee  College.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Author  of  Monographs  on  '^  »o*»*»«'ini. 
Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain,  &c. 

FRANas  Llewelyn  Griffith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford  University.    Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  ^ 
Oxford.     Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  and  Archaeological  Reports  of  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.    Fellow  of  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute. 
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Frederick  Robert  Helmert,  Ph.D.,  D.Ing.  / 

Professor  of  Geodesy,  University  of  Berlin.  \. 

Francts  Richard  Maunsell,  C.M.G. 

Lieutenant-Colonel.  Military  Vice-Consul,  Sivas,  Trebizond,  Van  (Kurdistan), 
'£997*'i898.  Military  Attach^,  British  Embassy,  Constantinople,  1901-1905. 
Author  of  Central  Kurdistan ;  &c. 

Francis  Storr,  M.A. 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  London.    Officier  d'Academie,  Paris 

Sir  Frank  Thomas  Marzials,  K.C.B.  /  Dumas*  His 

Formerly  Accountant  General  of  the  Army.    Editor  of  the  '*  Great  Writers  "  Series.  \  '  -^ 

t 

Frederick  Vincent  Theobald,  M.A. 

Vice-Principal  and  Zoologist,  S.E.  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent  (University  of  ^ 
London).    Grand  Medallist  of  the  Soci^td  Nationale  d'Acclimatation  de  France. 
Audior  of  The  Insect  and  other  Allied  Pests  of  Orchard,  Bush  and  Hothouse  Fruits ;  &c. 


I  DueL 


Economic  Entomology. 


Frederick  William  Rudler,  I.S.O.,  F.G.S. 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London,  1 879-1902. 
President  of  the  Geologists*  Association,  1887-1889. 

Frederic  W.  Whyte. 

Author  oi  Actors  of  the  Century,  &c.    Translator  of  Filon's  English  Stage;    Schil- 
ling's WUh  Flashlight  and  Rifle ;'  &c. 

George  A.  Boulenger,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc,  Ph.D. 

In  charge  of  the  collections  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  Department  of  Zoology ^  British " 
Museum.    Vice-President  of  the  Zool(^ical  Society  of  London. 

Gertrude  Margaret  Lothian  Bell. 
Author  of  The  Desert  and  the  Sown ;  &c. 

George  Barnard  Milbank  Coore. 

Aasififtant  Secretary,  Board  of  Education,  London. 

George  Charles  Wiluamson,  Litt.D. 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    Author  of  Portrait  Miniatures;  Life  of  Richard  ^ 
Cosway,  R,A.;  George  Engleheart;  Portrait  Drawings;  &c.    Editor  of  new  edition 
of  Bryaofs  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers, 

G.  F.  Barwick. 

Assistant  Keeper  of  Printed  Books  and  Superintendent  of  Reading  Room,  British 
Museum. 
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Downman; 
Dumonty  Francis. 


Dhuleep  Singh. 


Doughuiy  Gavin; 


George  Gregory  Smith,  M.A. 

Professor  of  English  Literature,  Queen's  University  of  Belfast.    Author  of  The  ■{  Tk„^K.^  iwrtii—-. 
Days  of  James  iV ;  The  TransUion  Period;  Specimens  of  Middle  Scots;  &c.  I  *^™Dw>  WHflam. 

George  Hartley  Bryan,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Profedsor  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,  University  College  of  North  Wales.  ^ 
Formerly  Fellow  of  Peternouse,  Cambridge.    President  of^Mathematical  Association, 
1907. 

George  Herbert  Carpenter,  B.Sc.  f 

Professor  of  Zool(^  in  the  Royal  Collie  of  Science,  Dublin.    Author  of  Insects:  <  Dragon-fly  {in  part), 
their  Structure  and  Life,  I 


Diffusion. 


George  Stephen  West,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S. 

Professor  of  Botanv,  University  of  Birmingham.     Associate  of  Royal  College  of- 
Scienoe,  London.    Author  of  Treatise  on  British  Fresh-water  Algae;  &c. 

Henry  Alexander  Miers,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Principal  of  the  University  of  London.     Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
Formerly  Waynflete  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  Oxford.    President  of  Mineralogical  -> 
Society  since  1904.    Editor  of  the  Mineralogical  Magazine,  1891-1900.    Author  of 
Mineralogy;  &c. 

Horace  Bolingbroke  Woodward,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 


Diatomaceae  {import). 


Diamond. 


L\CE   BOLINGBROKE  WOODWARD,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  T 

Formerly  Assistant  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of    England  and  Wales.  -<  Desmarest,  H. 
President,  Geologists'  Association,  1 893-1 894.    Wollaston  Medallist,  1908.  [ 


Hugh  Chisholm,  M.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.    Editor  of  the  nth  edition-^ 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica;  Co-editor  of  the  loth  edition. 


Devonshire,  Earls  and  Dnkes 

Duflerin  and  Ava,  Ist 
Marquess;  Edward  VIL 
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I.  Be.  Rev.  Hippolyte  Delehaye,  S.J.  f 

BoUandlst.    Joint  Author  oi  the  AOa  Sanctorum.  -|^  Denis,  Saint. 

H  F.  Ba.  Henry  Frederick  Baker,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  f 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Cayley  Lecturer  in  Mathe-  -|  Dlfferenttal  Equation. 
matics  in  the  University.    Author  of  AM*s  Theory  and  the  AUied  Theory  \  &c.         I 


YL  F.  G.  Hans  Friedrich  Gadow,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ph.D. 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge* " 
Author  of  Amphibia  and  Reptiles  (Cambridge  Natural  History). 


EO.T. 
H.St. 


Dodo  {in  part). 


H.  6.  Hugh  Godfray,  M.A.  f 

Sometime  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.     Author  of  an  Elementary  A  Dial  and  Dialling. 
Treatise  on  the  Lunar  Theory;  A  Treatise  on  Astronomy*  L 

YL  H.  T.  Herbert  Hall  Turner,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Oxford  University.     Fellow  of  New  College. 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  Chief  Assistant  at  the  Royal  J  w^hj^h   /  •    4^  £\ 

Observatory,  Greenwich.    Correspondent,  Institut  de  France.    President,  Royal  j  ■•"P*"  v**  pof*;. 

Astronomical  Society,  1903-1904.     Author  of  Modem  Astronomy;  Astronomical 

Discovery.  ^ 

H.  Lb.  Horace  Lamb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  of   Mathematics,   University  of   Manchester.     Formerly  Fellow  and 
Assistant  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Member  of  Council  of  Royal  ^ 
Sooiely,  1894-1896.    Royal  Medallist,  1903.    President  of  London  Mathematical 
Society,  1902-1904.    humor  ol  Hydrodynamics;  So:.  ^ 

E  I.  D.  Henry  Newton  Dickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  F.R.G.S.  f 

Professor  of  Geography  at  University  College,  Reading.  Formerly  Vice-President,  J  n^Mrt 
Roval  Meteorological  Society.  Lecturer  in  Physical  Geography,  Oxford.  Author  ]  **•■***• 
of  Meteorology;  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate;  &c.  I 


Qjmamiei. 


Henry  Osborn  Taylor,  LL.B.  (Columbia).  f  nin«»«i«.  a*^.^»im«i.m 

Author  of  The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Ancient  Ideals;  &c.  \  ''Wnysins  AreopagltlCllS. 

Henry  Sturt,  M.A.  f  -^.  , 

Author  of  Idola  TheatH;  The  Idea  of  a  Free  Church;  and  Personal  Idealism.  \  DWurlng. 

H.  S.  S.  Harold  Spencer  Scott,  M.A.  f  -. 

New  College,  Oxford.    Barrister-at-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.  \  DOWer. 

H.  Ti.  Henry  Tiedemann.  f 

London  Editor  of  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant.    Ex-President  of  the  Foreign  <  DoiJ. 

Press  Association*  [ 

H.  W.  C.  D.       Henry  William  Carless  Davis,  M.A.  f  n.-^^*  M««iitif--*...fc . 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  <  ^wmoi  Mcmurrougn , 

1895-1909.    Author  of  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins;  Charlemagne.  |^«™un<l>  Saint. 

H.  W.  H.  Hope  W.  Hogg,  M.A.  /  M^g. 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of  Manchester.  \  "«»5»» 


L  A.  Israel  Abrahams,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature,  University  of  Cambridge.    President,  ^ 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.    Author  of  A  Short  History  of  Jewish  Litera- 
t^tre;  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


Dnkesy  Leopold ; 

Dunash; 

Duran. 


Deuteronomy. 


<!•  A.  John  Aitken,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Investigator  of  Atmospheric  Dust.    Inventor  of  instruments  for  counting  the  dust 

girtides  in  the  atmosphere.    Author  of  papers  on  Dust  Fogs  and  Clouds;  Hazing  *{  Dtist. 
ffects  of  Atmospheric  Dust;  Cyclones  and  Anticyclones;  &c.,  in  publications  01 
Royal  Society. 

J.A.H.  John   Allen  Howe,  B.Sc.  f  Devonian  System ; 

Curator  and  Librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  London.  \  Drift. 

J.  A.  P.*  Rev.  James  Alexai^er  Paterson,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  New  College,  Edinburgh.  Author 
of  The  Period  of  the  Judges;  Book  of  Leviticus,  in"  Temple**  Bible;  Book  of- 
Numbers,  in  "Polychrome"  Bible;  «c.     Translator  of  Schultz's  Old  Testament 
Theology.  ^ 

J.  C.  M.  James  Clerk  Maxwell,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  /  fMa--««, 

See  the  biographical  article:  Maxwell,  James  Clerk.  \  magram. 

J.  P.-K.  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Litt.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.  f  iw      i  «   ^ 

Gilmour  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature,  Liverpool  University.  1  Deus,  Joao  de ; 
Norman  McColl  Lecturer,  Cambridge  Universitj^.     Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  \  Don  Juan ; 
Member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.     Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  I  Echegaray  y  Eizaguirre. 
Alphonso  XII.    hMthor  oi  A  History  of  Spanish  Literature;  &.C.  ^        *^      *  ^      --» 

J.G.H.  Joseph  G.  Horner,  A.M.LMech.E.  .    .  ,,    ,  ^      .      ^  [jyimlngi  Drawing-OfficeWork. 

Author  of  Plating  and  Boiler  Making ;  Practical  Metal  Turning ;  &c.  I 

I.  H.  G.  Johann  Hendrik  Gall^e,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Philolog>'  and  Teutonic  Languages,  University  of  Utrecht. 
President  of  the  Philological  Society,  Utrecht.  Author  of  Altsdchsische  Sprach- 
denkmdkr:  n         H      H    k» 

J.  H.  IL  John  Hosacs  Round,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Edin.).  J  *j^-, .  ^  * 

Author  of  Feudal  England;  Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family  History;  Peerage  and]  „    ,'        .    , 
Pedigree;  &c.  L  Earl  Marshal 

h  L  Jules  Isaac.  /  Du    Bellay,    GuHlaame    and 

Professor  of  History  at  the  Lyc6e  of  Lyons.  L     Jean. 
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L.  J.  S. 


L.V/ 


r-  A.  c. 


oi  Leeds.     Author  of  The  Dyeing  of']  Qyeing  (in  part). 
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Desk. 


Editor  of  2nd^  Dispersion. 


J.  J.  Hummel,  F.I. C.  (d.  1902}. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Dyeing,  University 
Textile  Fabrics. 

Rev.  John  James  Lias,  M.A. 

Cn&ncellor  of  Llandaff  Cathedral.  Formerly  Hulsean  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and 
Lady  Margaret  Preacher,  University  of  Cambridge. 

John  Linton  Myres,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

Wykehaih  Pnofessor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Formerly 
Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  in  Ancient  Geography,  University  of 
Liverpool.    Lecturer  in  Clasfiical  Archaeology  in  University  of  Oxford. 

JOBK  UlIiNB,  F.G.S.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Mining  and  Geolo^,  Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  Founder 
of  the  Seismic  Survey  of  Japan.  Designer  of  seismographs  and  instruments  to 
record  vibrations  on  railways,  &c.  Author  of  Earthquakes;  Seistnoidgy;  Crystal' 
lography;  &c. 

ViSCOUNt  MORLEY  OF  BLACKBURN. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Morlbv,  Viscount,  op  Blackburn. 

John  Malcolm  Mitchell. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  In  Classics,  East  London 
College  (University  oTLondon).    Joint  Editor  of  Grote*s  History  of  Greece, 

J.  M.  M.'  IJallas. 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Edinburgh  Draughts  Club. 

John  Oliver  Borley,  M.A. 

Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

James  George  Joseph  Penderel-'Brodhurst. 
Editor  of  the  Guardian,  London. 

Joseph  Rogi^rson  Cotter,  M.A. 

Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Physics,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
edition  of  Preston's  Theory  of  Heat. 

John  Ritchie  Findlay. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Findlay,  J.  R. 

John  R.  Fothergill. 
Editor  of  The  Slade. 

John  Smixh>  Flett,  D.SCi^  F.G.S. 

Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.  Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrolog[y  in 
Edinburgh  University.  Neill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Bigsby 
Medftilist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 


John  T.  Bealby. 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe.    Formerly   Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geographical " 
MagjOMine^    Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and  Tibet i  &c. 


John  Westlake,  K.C,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  | 

Professor  of  International  Law,  Cambridge,  i888-i^k>S.    One  of  the  Members  for 
United  Kingdom  of  International  Court  of  Arbitration  under  the  Hague  Conven-  ^ 
tion,  1900-1906.    Author  of  A  Treatise  on  Private  International  Law\  International 
Law:  I.  Peace;  II.  War;  &c. 

James  Welton,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Leeds.  Author  of  Logical  Bases  of 
Education ;  Principles  and  Methods  of  Moral  Training ;  &c. 

James  Wycuffe  Headlam,  M.A. 

StaflF  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.  Formeriy 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Ancient  History  at 
Queen's  College,  London.  Author  of  Bismarck  and  the  Foundation  of  the  German 
Empire;  Sec. 
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Dnieper  (in  part); 

Dniester  (in  part); 

Don  (in  part); 

Don  Coasaclcsy  Territory  of  the 

(in  part); 
Dviaa  (in  part); 
Behmiadrin  (in  part). 


Domieile. 


Education:  Theory. 


Droysen,  J.  G. 


/ 


Kathleen  Schlesinger. 

Author  of  The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra;  &c. 

'.i  Leveson  FRANas  Vernon-Harcourt,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  (18^9-1007). 

Formerly  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  at  University  Collejge,  London.    Author  of 
Rivers  and  Canals ;   Harbours  and  Docks ;    Civil  Engineering  as  applied  in  Con-  ^ 
struction ;  &c. 

Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 

Assistant,  Department  of  Mineralogv,  British  Museum.   Formerly  Scholar  of  Sidney  ^ 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.     Editor  of  the  Mineralogical 
Magazine. 

LtnCI  ViLLARI. 

Italian  Foreign  Office  (Emigration  Department).     Formerly   Newspaper  Corre- 
spondent in  East  of  Europe.     Italian  Vice-Consul  in  New  Orieans,  IQ06;  Phil-^ 
adelphia,  1907;  and  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1907-1910.    Author  of  Italian  Life  in  Town 
and  Country;  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Caucasus;  Sec. 

Maurice  Arthur  Canney,  M.A. 

Assistant  Lecturer  in  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Manchester. 


Doubl»-Ba88;  Drone; 
Drum;  Doleimer. 

DoclL 


Diallage;  Diaspore; 
DioiMide;  Dioptase* 


DiavoiOy  Fra; 
Doria. 


{ 


Domer. 


ILBr. 


I 

0.  J.  B.  H« 
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Miss  Margaret  Bryant.  /  ^^y^^  (.^  ^^^j.  d,„„^    . 


H.  P.  Sir  Michaul  Foster,  K.C.B.,  D  C.L.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  /* 

See  the  biographical  article:   Foster,  Sir  M.  <  Da  Bois-Reymond. 

H.  G.  D.  Rt.   Hon.    Sir    Mountstuart    EuraNSTONE    Grant-Duff,    G.C.S.I.,    F.R.S. 


(1829-1006). 
M,P.  for  the  Elg^in  Burghs,  1857-1881.    Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India»  1868- 
1874.    Under-S«Tetary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  1 880-1 881.    Governor  of  Madras,  ^ 
1881-1886.    President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  1889^1893.     President 

Ai  "        " 


Derby,  14th  Earl  of. 


of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  1 892-1 899.    Author  of  Studies  in  Europet^n  Politics ; 
Notes Sr^  a  Diary;  &c. 

IL  EUL  Marcus  Hartog,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L  S.  *  f 

l^nkaaor  of  Zoology,  University  College,  Cork.    Author  of  Prototoa  (in  Cambridge  <  Dilioflagellats. 
Natural  History);  and  papers  for  various  scientific  journals.  [ 

K.  Ja.        *        Mos&is  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  f  ^. 

of  Semitic  Languages,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.     Author  of -<  |ijj.vj>-j 


I. 


Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 


ity  o 
;  &c. 


iirming-  i 


K  0.  B«  C«       .llAKiiauAN  Otto  Bismarck  Caspari,  M.A. 

K«94kf  ( in  Aocie&t  History  at  London  University.    Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Birming-  i  Dorls* 

..  .^m  University,  1905-1908.  I 

I.  IL                 Norman  McLean,  M.A.  r 

Fellow,  Lecturer  and  Ubi^n  of  Oirist's  College,  Camb^^^  University  Lecturer  J  DfonysIUS 'MmahareilSls/ 
m  Aramaic.    Examiner  for  the  Oriental  Languages  Tnpos,  and  the  Theobgical  |  *'*^"#»*««  *««»*iiwwiww. 

Tripos,  at  Cambridge.  t 

I.1LB.            Nicholas  Murray  Butler.    ^            ^^  ^^  JEduealioii:  Untied  States. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Butler,  N.  M.  {    . 


!•  W.  T.  Northcote  Whitbridge  Thomas,  M.A. 

Govemjnent  Anthropologist  to  Southern  Nigeria.    Corresponding  Member  of  the .. 
Soci^t6'd'Anthropologie  de  Paris.    Author  of  ThouglU  Transference;  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Australia;  &c. 


Demonology; 
Dlvinatfoii; 
Doll;  Dreams. 


OsBERT  JofiN  Radcuffe  Howarth.  M«A.  f  Denmark:  Geography  and 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.    Geograpnical  Scholar,  1901.    Assistant  Secretary  of  the  "^      StatisHcs  (in  Part) 
British  Association.  '  ^ 


P.  A.  K.  Prince  Peter  Alexeivitch  Kropotkin. 

Se6  the  biographical  article :  Kropotkin,  Prince  P.  A. 

P.  C.  IL  Peter  Chalmers  Mitchell,  F.R.S.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  LL.D. 

Secretary   to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.     University   Demonstrator  in 


f  Dnieper  {in  part);  Dniester 
{in  part);  Don  {in  part); 

Don  Gossaeks,  Territory  ot  tile 
{in  part);  Dvina  {in  part); 

Bclimiadxin  '{in  part) . 


-,  ^  „  ,, ^  ,,  ,,  ^  Derby,  7th  Earl  of; 

P.  C.  Y.  Phii^  Chesney  Yorke  M.A.  J  j^^  ^  Everard; 

Magdalen  College.  Oxford.  |  ^^^^  ^  j^^^^^ 

P.  GL  Peter  Giles,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Lrrr.  D.  ^  r 

Fellow  and  Classical  Lecturer  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridee,  and  University     « 
Reader  in  Comparative  Philolc^.    Late  Secretary  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  "*  *" 
Society.    Author  of  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology ;  &c.  ^ 

P.  6.  K.  Paul  George  Konody.  f 

Art  Critic  of  the  Observer  and  the  Daily  Mail,    Formeriy  Editor  of  The  Artist.  <  DOBatoUo* 
Author  of  The  Art  of  Walter  Crane;  Velasquez^  Life  and  Work;  Sec,  L 

See  the  biographical  article:  Rayleigh,  3RD  Baron.  \  *'"****»*®"  ®*  »^SBU 

R.  A.  S»  M.        Robert  Alexander  Stewart  Macalister,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  r 

St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Director  of  Excavations  for  the  Palestine  Explora-  i  Dlptycll. 
tion  Fund.  [ 

R.  C.  J.  Sir  Rjcsasd  Claverhouse  Jebb.,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.  f  n*-,^4fc^«^ 

See  the  biographical  article :  Jebb,  Sir  Richard  C.  \  ^m<»w»enes. 

R.  D.  H.  R.   D.   MiLNER.  r  iM^4^«^  /..     j,^  A 

Formeriy  Assistant.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  \  *WieBe8  ^m  part), 

R.  H.  D.*  Robert  Henry  Davis. 


Managing  Director,  Siebe,  Gorman  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Submarine  Engineers,  London.  ^ 
Author  of  A  Diving  Manual;  &c. 


Divers  and  Divinf  Apparatot. 


R.  L  P.  Reginald  Innes  Pocock,  F.Z.S.  /  Earwic. 

Superintendent  of  the  Zoological  Gardens,  London.  \  ^* 

R.  J.  Richard  Jordan.  fnr^wht^  (i*t  hn^\ 

Draughts  Champion  of  Scotland,  1896,  and  of  the  worid,  1 896  seq.  \  i^wu^uw  \in  parj;. 

R.  I.  IL  Ronald  John  McNeill,  M.A.  f  Driving* 

Christ  Church,  Oxford.     Barrister-at-Law.     Formerly  Editor  of  the  St  James's  <  |^-i|-|J  4.«  v^ii  ^f 

Gautte^  London.  I  i/urnam,  ib»  akti  01. 
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R.  L»*  RiCHABD  Lydekkek,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.Z.S.  fDiiuro'  DolDhin* 

Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  1874*1882.     Author  o£j  rfc-jLi—- ..  ^«  ' 
Catalogues  of  FossU  Mammals,  ReptiUs  and  Birds  in  British  Museumx  The  Deer  of\  5<W™0Use,  DugODs; 

aU  Lands  \  &c.  I  Dttiker;  Edentata. 

R.  Ha.  Rev.  Robert  Mackintosh,  D.D.  f 

Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  and  Apologetics,  Lancashire  Independent  College.  J  ]V|m||« 
Lecturer  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  University  of  Manchester.    Author  of  1  ''^'o™*' 
Christ  and  the  Jewish  Law ;  &c.  ^ 

R.  H*L.  Robert  M'Lachlan,  F.R.S.  /  iw.^*  «„  /  •    ^    ,^ 

Editor  of  the  Entomologists'  Monthly  Magazifle.  \  »»JOll-lly  (tn  part). 

R.  N.  B.  Robert  Nisbet  Bain  (d.  1900).  •  f  Demnark:  Medieval  attd 

Assistant  Librarian,   British   Museum   1 883-1909.    Author  of  Scajtdinaoia:  the         Modem  History 
Political  History  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  1513-1000',  The  First  Romanovs,  \  n^-^-rff-..  i\i«-iL*. 
161  3  to  172$  \  Slavonic  Europe:  the  Political  History  of  Poland  and  Russia  from  1460     ''•"•wny,  VIUCWI, 

to  i7g6 ;  &c,  I  Dolgoroki;  Doisa. 

R.  P.  S.  R.  Phen£  Spiers,  F.S.A..  F.R.I.B.A. 

Formerly  Master  of  the  Architectural  School,  Royal  Academy,  London.     Past- 
President  of  Architectural  Association.    Associate  and  Fellow  of  King^s  College, " 
London.    Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.    Editor  of  Fergusson's 
History  of  Architecture,    Author  of  Architecture:  East  and  West',  &c. 

S.  A.  C,  Stanley  Arthxtr  Cook. 

Editor  for  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  S|vriac,  and 
formerly  Fellow,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Examiner  in  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  London  University,  1004-1908.  Council  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1904-  * 
1905.  Author  of  Glossary  of  Aramaic  Inscriptions;  The  Laws  of  Moses  and  Code 
of  Hammurabi;  Critical  Notes  on  Old  Testament  History;  Religion  of  Ancient 
Palestine;  &c. 


StC. 


Dome;  Do6f; 

Doorway; 

Early  AigUsh  Period. 


Edom. 


See  the  biographical  article:  Iddbsleigh,  ist  Earl  of.  i  ^"  Vergler  de  Haiiraime. 


St  H.  Lord  St  Heuer  (Sir  Francis  Henry  Jeune),  P.C,  K.C.B.,  G.C.B.  (1843-1905).  f 

President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce  and  Admiral tv  Divi^n  of  the  High  Court  df "  Dlvoroo. 
Justice,  1892-1905.    Honorary  Fellow  of  Hertfora  College,  Oxford. 

S.  C.  Sidney  Colvin,  LL.D.  f  Dflier. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Colvin,  S.  \ 

S»  D.  H.  S.  D.  HopoNsoN.  i  Dividand. 

S.  K.  Sten  Konow,  Ph.D.  r 

Prbfessor  of  Indian  Philology  in  the  University  of  Christiania.    Ofiicier  de  I'Acad^mie  I 
Francaise.     Author  of  Stamavidhana  brdhmana;    The  KarturamaHjari;  volumes  *<  Dravtdlan. 
on  Tibeto-Burman  languages;  Munda  and  Dravidian;  **  MSlrSlthi  6hil  "  in  The 
Linguistic  Survey  of  Inaia.  ^ 

S.  M.  Simon  Newcomb,  LL.D.  |  EcUpBO  {in  part); 

See  the  biographical  article:  Newcomb,  Simon.  \  Ecliptle. 

T.  As.  Thomas  Ashby,  M.A.^  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.  f 

Director  of  the  Bntish  School  of  Archaeology  at  Rome.     Corresponding  Member  I 
of  the  Imperial  German  Archaeological  Institute.     Formerly  Scholar  of  Christ^  Eboll- 
Church,  Oxford.    Craven  Fellow,  Oxford,  1897.     Author  of  The  Classical  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Roman  Campagna ;  &c.  (^ 

T.  A.  L  Thomas  Allan  Ingram,  M.A.,  LL.D.  J  Desertion. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.  \ 

T.  F.  T.  Thomas  Frederick  Tout,  M.A.  r 

Professor  of  Medieval  and  Modem  History  in  the  University   of  Manchester.  ^  Edward  I.,  II.,  III.; 

Formerly  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.    Author  of  Edward  /. ;  The  Empire  1  Kdwavd    Th*  RIaaIt  PrinnA 
and  Papacy;  &£.  I^mwmu,    auv  diw^a  rouvv. 

T.  K.  C.  Rev.  Thomas  Kelly  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.  J  _  , 

See  the  biographical  article:  Cheyne,  T.  K.  \  *"*'*♦ 

T.  L.  H.  Sir  Thomas  Little  Heath,  K.C.B.,  D.Sc.  r 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam-  J  niAAhnniiM 
bridge.     Author  of  Diophantos  of  Alexandria;  Editor  of  The   Thirteen  Books  of]  *««?"»"«»• 
Euclid's  Elements;  &c.  I 

T.  M.  F.  Thomas  McCall  Fallow,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ( 

Formerly   Editor  of   the   Antiquary.     Author  of   Memorials  of  Old    Yorkshire 'A  Easter. 
Cathedral  Churches  of  Ireland ;  &c.  [ 

T.  Se.  Thomas  Seccombe,  M.A. 

Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Lecturer  in  History,  East  London  and  Birkbeck  Colleges 
(University  of  London).  Stanhope  Prizeman,  Oxford,  1887.  Assistant  Editor  of 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  1891-1901.  Author  of  The  Age  of  Johnson; 
Joint  Author  of  The  Bookman  History  of  English  Literature;  Sec, 

T.  W.  R.  D.       T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Comparative  Religion,  Manchester.    Professor  of  Pali  and  Buddhist 
Literature,  University  College,  London,  1882-1904.     President  of  the  Pali  Text^ 
Society.    Fellow  of  the  Bntish  Academy.    Secretary  and  Librarian  of  Royal  Asiatic 
Societjr,  1 885-1 902.    Author  of  Buddhism;  Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhtsts;  Early 
Buddhism;  Buddhist  India;  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha;  &c. 


Dickens; 
Dostoievsky. 


Devadatta; 
Dhammaplla. 
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Xlll 


V.  T. 


lAr  •  A*  0*  v« 


W.  A.  P. 


Wf  •  A*  8«  ii« 


W.  B. 


w.  s.a 


W.  F.  SlL 


W.  F.  W, 


W.  Hy. 


W.H,* 


W.  H.  Hft. 


W.  L.6. 


lHr«    lft«  MMm 
Wf  •  Ha  Sa 


Vladimir  Tchertkoff. 

Editor  of  The  Free  Age  Press,    Litenffy  Representative  of  Leo  Tolstoy.    Author 
Christian  Martyrdom  in  Russia;  &c. 


of  j 


Rev.  William  Augustus  Brevoort  Coolidoe,  M.A.,  FiR.G.S.,  Ph.D.  (Bern). 
FelioFW  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     Professor  of  English  History,  St  David's 
College,  Lampeter,  1680-1^1.    Author  of  Guide  du  Haut  Dauphine;  The  Range  of  * 
.  the  Jodi;  Gutde  to  Grindelwald;  Guide  to  Switzerland;  The  Alps  in'  Nature  and  in 
History;  &c.    Editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal,  1880-1889;  &c. 


Walter  Alison  Phillips,  M.A. 

Formerly  Exhibitioner  of  Merton  College  and  Senior  Scholar  of  St  John's  CoUege, 
Oxford.    hnthoT  oi  Modem  Europe;  &.C, 

WnxiAU  Albert  Samuel  Hewins,  M.A. 

Secretary  of  the  Tariff  Commission.     Formerly  Director  of  the  London  School 
of   Economics.     Teacher  of   Modern   Economic   History   in   the  ^  University  of 
London,  1902-1903.    Tooke  Professor  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  at  King's " 
College,  London,  1897-1903.    Author  of  Imperialism  and  its  Probable  Effect  on  the 
Commercial  Policy  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  &c. 


Dookhobon. 

DIgne; 

Dolomiiesy  The; 
DorBbtrn; 
Duranee; 
Ebel,  h  6. 

Diplomacy;  Dispensation; 
Donation  of  Constitntino; 
Dragon;  Duke; 
Eastern  Question,  The. 


Eeononiles. 


Walter  Baxendale. 

Kennel  Editor  of  the  Field, 


I  Dog  (in  part). 


Eeelesiastiens. 


Rev.  William  Emery  Barnes,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Hulsean  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge*  Fellow  and  Hon.  Chaplaii^  of  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  Jomt  Editor 
of  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  1 899-1 901.  Formerly  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,^ 
Q&re- College,  and  Lecturer  in  Hebfew  and  Divinity,  Peterhouse.  Author- of  The 
Canonical  and  Uncanonical  Gospels;  The  Peshitia  Text  of  Chronicles;  The  Psalms 
in  the  PeshiUa  Version;  Genuineness  of  Isaiah;  &c.  \ 

William  Ernest  Dalby,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.£.,  M.I.M.E.,  A.M.lM8TiN.A. 

Professor  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  at  the  City  and  Guilds  of  Loii4pn 
Institute  Central  Technical  College,  Souti)   Kensin^n.     Formerly   University  - 
Demonstrator  in  the  Eneineerixig  Department,  Cambridge.    Author  of  The  Balanc- 
ing of  Engines ;  Valves  ana  Valve  Gear  Mechanism ;  &c. 

William  Fleetwood  Sheppard,  M.A.  ,  f 

Senior  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Education.    Formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  -j  DiflerenoeSy  Caloulos  Of. 
Cambridge.    Senior  Wrangler,  1884.  [ 


Dynamometer. 


Walter  Francis  Willcox,  LL.B.,  Ph.D. 

Chief  Statistician,  United  States  Census  Buiieau.  Professor  of  Social  Sdenoe  and 
Statistics,  Cornell  University.  Member  of  ihe  American  Social  Science  Association 
and  Secretary  of  the  American  Economical  Association.  fAuthor  of  TTie  Divorce 
Problem:  A  Study  in  Statistics;  Social  Statistics  of  the  United  States;  &c. 

W.  G.  F.  P.       Sir  Walter  George  Frank  Phillimore,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  r 

Judge  of  the  King's  Bench  Division.  President  of  International  Law  Association,  J 
190^.  Author  of  Book  of^  Church  Lofw.  Editor  of  2nd  edition  of  PhUlimore's^ 
Ecclesiastical  Law;  3rd  edition  of  vol.  iv.  of  Phillimore's  International  Law;  Sec, 


Divoree:   United  States. 


Eedesiastieal  Jurisdiction. 


William  Henry. 

Founder  and  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society.    Associate  of  the 
Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.    Joint  Author  of  Swimmings  (Badminton  Library) ; " 
See 


Drowning  and  Life  Saving. 


Walter  Hunter,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  F.G.S. 

Consulting  Engineer  for  Waterworks  to  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies.    Member     Dfedge  and  Dredging: 
of  Council  of  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers.    Silver  Medallist,  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  <       nr  //    «j*    e^-        • 
Originator  of  Staines  Scheme  of  Storage  Reservoirs.    Has  reported  on  Waterworks         ayarauttc  iLngtneartng. 
at  Accra,  Secconder  and  Lagos;  also  on  Rand  Water  Supply. 

William  Henry  Maxwell,  A.M.I.C.E. 

Borough  and  Waterworks  Engineer,  Tunbridge  Wells.     Formerly  President  of 
Institute  of  Sanitary   Engineers,   London.     Author  of  Refuse  Destructors ;  &c.  "■ 
Joint  Editor  of  Encyclopaedia  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering, 


Destruetors. 


William  Lawson  Grant,  M.A. 

Professor  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Canada.     Formerly  Beit  Lecturer  in  ^ 
Colonial  History  at  Oxford  University.    Editor  of  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council^  Colonial 
series;  Canadian  Constitutional  Development  (in  collaboration). 

William  Minto,  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article :  Minto,  William. 


Dorehester,  1st  Baron. 


i  Dryden  {in  part). 


William  Michael  Rossetti. 

See  the  biographical  article:  Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel. 


JDolci;  Domenichino; 
t  Dyce,  William;  Eastlake. 


William  Napier  Shaw,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S. 

Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office.    Reader  in  Meteorology  in  the  University  of 
London.      President    of    Permanent    International    Meteorolo^cal    Committee.  ^ 
Member  of  Meteorological  Council,  1897-1905.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.     Senior  Tutor,  1 890-1 899.     Joint  Author  of  Text  Book  of  Practical 
Physics;  &c. 
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P,  G.  P.* 
F.  J.  H. 


P.  U  G. 


F.R.H. 
P.  R.  M. 


P.S. 
P.  T.  M. 
P.  Y.  T. 


JT*    nf«    nf« 

G.  A.B. 

G.  Be. 
G.  B.  M.  C. 
G.  C.  W. 


G.  P.  B. 


G.  G.  S. 


G.  H.  Br. 


G.  H*  C. 


G.  S.  W.* 


H.  A.  Mi. 


H.  B.  Wo. 


H.  Ch. 


Frederick  Gyicer  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.Anthrop.Inst.  . 

'  Vice-President,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Lecturer  on 
Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 
Formerly  Examiner  in  the  Universities  of  Cambridge,  Aberdeen,  London  and 
Birmingham ;  and  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  'Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Frank  Geprge  Pope. 

Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  East  London  College  (University  of  London). 

Francis  Toiin  HAVERnELD,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  UniveiBity  of  Oxford.  Fellow  of 
Brasenose  College.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  Author  of  Monographs  on 
Roman  History,  especially  Roman  Britain,  &c. 

Francis  Llewelyn  Griffith,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A. 
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DE  MORGAN 


driven  out;    from  this  custom  must  be  distinguished  another, 

which  consists  in  dismissing  the  souls  of  the  dead  at  the  close  of 

the  year  and  sending  them  on  their  journey  to  the  other  world; 

this  latter  custom  seems  to  have  an  entirely  different  origin  and 

to  be  due  to  love  and  not  fear  of  the  dead.  In  other  cases  it  is 

believed  that  evil  spirits  generally  or  even  non-personal  evils 

such  as  sins  are  believed  to  be  expelled.     In  these  customs 

originated  perhaps  the  scapegoat,  some  forms  of  sacrifice  {q,v.) 

and  other  cathartic  ceremonies. 
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DE  MORGAN,  AUGUSTUS  (1806-1871),  EngHsh  mathema- 
tician and  logician,  was  bom  in  June  1806,  at  Madura,  in  the 
Madras  presidency.  His  father.  Colonel  John  De  Morgan,  was 
employed  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  had  served  under  Wanen  Hastings. 
On  the  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  JamesDodson,F.R.S., 
author  of  the  Anti-logarithmic  Canon  and  other  mathematical 
works  of  merit,  and  a  friend  of  Abraham  Demoivre.  Seven 
months  after  the  birth  of  Augustus,  Colonel  De  Morgan  brought 
his  wife,  daughter  and  infant  son  to  England,  where  he  left 
them  during  a  subsequent  period  of  service  in  India,  dying  in 
1 8 16  on  his  way  home. 

Augustus  De  Morgan  received  his  early  education  in  several 
private  schools^  and  before  the  age  of  fourteen  years  had  learned 
Latin,  Greek  and  some  Hebrew,  in  addition  to  acquiring  much 
general  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  a  half  he 
entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  mathematics, 
partly  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  G.  B.  Airy.  In  1825  he  gained  a 
Trinity  scholarship.  De  Morgan's  love  of  wide  reading  some- 
what interfered  with  his  success  in  the  matheroaticai  tripos,  in 
which  he  took  the  fourth  place  in  1827.  He  was  prevented  from 
taking  his  M.A.  degree,  or  from  obtaining  a  fellowship,  by  his 
conscientious  objection  to  signing  the  theological  tests  then 
required  from  masters  of  arts  and  fellows  at  Cambridge. 

A  career  in  his  own  university  being  closed  against  him,  he 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn;  but  had  hardly  done  so  when  the  establish- 
ment, in  1828,  of  the  university  of  London,  in  Gower  Street, 
afterwards  known  as  University  College,  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  continuing  his  mathematical  pursuits.  At  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two  he  gave  his  first  lecture  as  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  college  which  he  served  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  success 
for  a  third  of  a  century.  His  connexion  with  the  college,  indeed, 
was  interrupted  in  183 1,  when  a  disagreement  with  the  governing 
body  caused  De  Morgan  and  some  other  professors  to  resign  their 
chairs  simultaneously.  When,  in  1836,  his  successor  was  acci- 
dentally drowned,  De  Morgan  was  requested  to  resume  the 
professorship. 

In  1837  he  married  Sophia  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Frend,  a  Unitarian  in  faith,  a  mathematician  and  actuary  in 
occupation,  a  notice  of  whose  life,  written  by  his  son-in-law, 
will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  (vol.  v.).  They  settled  in  Chelsea  (30  Cheyne  Row),  where 
in  later  years  Mrs  De  Morgan  had  a  large  circle  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  friends. 

As  a  teacher  of  mathematics  De  Morgan  was  unrivalled.  He 
gave  instruction  in  the  form  of  continuous  lectures  delivered 
extempore  from  brief  notes.  The  most  prolonged  mathematical 
reasoning,  and  the  most  intricate  formulae,  were  given  with 
almost  infallible  accuracy  from  the  resources  of  his  extraordinary 
memory.  De  Morgan's  writings,  however  excellent,  give  little 
idea  of  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  his  viva  voce  expositions, 
which  never  faUed  to  fix  the  attention  of  all  who  were  worthy  I 


of  hearing  him.  Many  of  his  pupils  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, and,  through  Isaac  Todhunter  and  E.  J.  Routh,  he  had 
an  important  influence  on  the  later  Cambridge  school.  For 
thirty  years  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  editing  its  publications,  suppl3ang  obituary 
notices  of  members,  and  for  eighteen  years  acting  as  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries.  He  was  also  frequently  employed  as  con- 
sulting actuary,  a  business  in  which  his  mathematical  powers, 
combined  with  sound  judgment  and  business-like  habits,  fitted 
him  to  take  the  highest  place. 

De  Morgan's,  mathematical  writings  contributed  powerfully 
towards  the  progress  of  the  science.  His  memoirs  on  the 
"  Foimdation  of  Algebra,"  in  the  7th  and  8th  voliunes  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions,  contain  some  of  the  most 
important  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  the  philosophy 
of  mathematical  method;  and  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Lectures  on  Quaternions^  refers  more  than  once  to 
those  papers  as  having  led  and  encouraged  him  in  the  working 
out  of  the  new  system  of  quaternions.  The  work  on  Trigon- 
ometry and  Double  Algebra  (1849)  contains  in  the  latter  part  a 
most  luminous  and  philosophical  view  of  existing  and  possible 
systems  of  symbolic  calculus.  But  De  Morgan's  influence  on 
mathematical  science  in  England  can  only  be  estimated  by  a 
review  of  his  long  series  of  publications,  which  commence,  in 
1828,  with  a  translation  of  part  of  Bourdon's  Elements  of  Algebra^ 
prepared  for  his  students.  In  1830  appeared  the  first  edition  of 
his  well-known  Elements  of  Arithmetic ,  which  did  much  to  raise 
the  character  of  elementary  training.  It  is  distinguished  by  a 
simple  yet  thoroughly  philosophical  treatment  of  the  ideas  of 
number  and  magnitude,  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  of  new- 
abbreviated  processes  of  computation,  to  which  De  Morgan 
always  attributed  much  practical  importance.  Second  and  third 
editions  were  called  for  in  1832  and  1835;  a  sixth  edition  was 
issued  in  1876.  De  Morgan's  other  principal  mathematical 
works  were  The  Elements  of  Algebra  (1835),  a  valuable  hut  some- 
what dry  elementary  treatise;  the  Essay  on  Probabilities  (1838), 
forming  the  107th  volume  of  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia^  which  forms 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  subject;  and  The  Elements  of 
Trigonometry  and  Trigonometrical  Analysis,  preliminary  to  the 
Differential  Calculus  (1837).  Several  of  his  mathematical  works 
were  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, of  which  De  Morgan  was  at  one  time  an  active  member. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Treatise  on  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  (1843);  the  Elementary  Illustrations  of  the 
Differential  and  Integral  CaUuius,  first  published  in  1832,  but 
often  bound  up  with  the  larger  treatise;  the  essay,  On  the  Study 
and  Difficulties  of  Mathematics  (1831);  and  a  brief  treatise  on 
Spherical  Trigonometry  (1834).  By  some  accident  the  work  on 
probability  in  the  same  series,  written  by  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock  and 
J.  Drinkwater-Bethune,  was  attributed  to  De  Morgan,  an  error 
which  seriously  annoyed  his  nice  sense  of  bibliographical  accuracy. 
For  fifteen  years  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  correct  the  mistake, 
and  finaUy  wrote  to  The  Times  to  disclaim  the  authorship.  (See 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  xxvi, 
p.  118.)  Two  of  his  most  elaborate  treatises  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  metropolitana,  namely  the  articles  on  the  Calculus 
of  Functions,  and  the  Theory  of  Probabilities.  De  Morgan's  minor 
mathematical  writings  were  scattered  over  various  p>eriodicals. 
A  list  of  these  and  other  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Royal 
Society^s  Catalogue,  which  contains  forty-two  entries  under  the 
name  of  De  Morgan. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  excellence  and  extent  of  his  mathe- 
matical writings,  it  is  probably  as  a  logical  reformer  that  De 
Morgan  will  be  best  remembered.  In  this  respect  he  stands 
alongside  of  his  great  contemporaries  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  and 
George  Boole,  as  one  of  several  independent  discoverers  of  the 
all-important  principle  of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate. 
Unlike  most  mathematicians,  De  Morgan  always  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  logical  training.  In  his  admirable  papers 
upon  the  modes  of  teaching  arithmetic  and  geometry,  originally 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  EducaHon  (reprinted  in  The 
Schoolmaster,  vol  ii.),  he  remonstrated  against  the  neglect  of 
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doctrine.  In  1839  he  produced  a  small  work  called  First 
Noiians  of  Logic,  giving  what  he  had  found  by  experience  to  be 
much  wanted  by  students  commencing  with  Euclid,  In  October 
1846  he  completed  the  first  of  his  investigations,  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society  (vol.  viii.  No.  29).  In  this  paper  the  principle  of  the 
quantified  predicate  was  referred  to,  and  there  immediately 
ensued  a  memorable  controversy  with  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  regard- 
ing the  independence  of  De  Morgan's  discovery,  some  communi* 
cations  having  passed  between  them  in  the  autunm  of  1846.  The 
details  of  this  dispute  will  be  found  in  the  original  pamphlets, 
in  the  Atkcnae$tm  and  in  the  appendix  to  De  Morgan's  Formal 
Logic  Sufiice  it  to  say  that  the  independence  of  De  Morgan's 
discovery  was  subsequently  recognized  by  Hamilton.  The  eig^t 
forms  of  proposition  adopted  by  De  Morgan  as  the  basis  of  his 
system  partially  diffa:  from  those  which  Hamilton  derived 
from  the  quantified  predicate.  The  general  character  c^  De 
Morgan's  development  of  logical  forms  was  wholly  peculiar  and 
original  on  his  part. 

Late  in  1847  ^^  Morgan  published  his  principal  logical  treatise, 
called  Formal  Logic,  or  the  Calculus  of  Inference,  Necessary  amd 
ProbaUe,  This  contains  a  reprint  of  the  First  Notions,  an  dabor^ 
ate  developmoit  of  his  doctrine  of  the  syllogism,  and  of  the 
numerical  definite  syllogism,  together  with  chapters  of  great 
interest  on  probability,  induction,  old  logical  terms  and  fallacies. 
The  severity  of  the  treatise  is  relieved  by  characteristic  touches 
of  humour,  and  by  quaint  anecdotes  and  allusions  furnished  from 
his  wide  reading  and  perfect  memory.  There  followed  at 
intervals,  in  the  years  1850, 1858,  x86o  and  1863,  a  series  of  four 
elabcMrate  memoirs  on  the  *^  Syllogism,"  printed  in  volumes  ix. 
and  X.  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions,  These 
papers  taken  together  constitute  a  great  treatise  on  logic, 
in  which  he  substituted  improved  systems  of  notation,  and 
devdoped  a  new  logic  of  relations,  and  a  new  onymatic  system 
of  logical  expression.  In  i860  De  Morgan  endeavoured  to  render 
their  contents  better  known  by  publishing  a  SyUabus  of  a 
Proposed  System  of  Legic^  from  which  may  be  obtained  a  good 
idea  of  his  symbolic  system,  but  the  more  readable  and  interesting 
discussions  contained  in  the  memoirs  are  of  necessity  omitted. 
The  artide ''  Logic  "  in  the  English  Cyclopaedia  (i860)  completes 
the  list  of  his  logical  pubMcations. 

Throughout  his  logical  writings  De  Morgan  was  led  by  the  idea 
that  the  foUowers  of  the  two  great  brandies  of  exact  sdence, 
logic  and  mathematics,  had  made  blunders, — the  logicians  in 
neglecting  mathematics,  and  the  mathematicians  in  neglecting 
logic.  He  endeavoiired  to  reconcile  them,  and  in  the  attempt 
showed  how  many  errors  an  acute  mathematidan  coidd  detect 
in  logical  writings,  and  how  large  a  field  there  was  for  discovery. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  De  Morgan's  own  s3rstem, 
"  horrent  with  mysterious  splculae,"  as  Hamilton  aptly  described 
it,  is  fitted  to  exhibit  the  real  analogy  between  quantitative  and 
qualitative  reasoning,  which  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  the  lo^cal 
works  of  Boole. 

Perhaps  the  largest  part,  in  volume,  of  De  Morgan's  writings  re- 
mains still  to  be  briefly  mentioned ;  it  consists  of  detached  articles 
contributed  to  various  periodical  or  compoBite  works.  During  the 
years  1 833-1 843  he  contributed  very  largely  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia^  writing  chiefly  on  mathematics,  astronomy, 
phy^cs  and  biography.  His  articles  of  various  len^h  cannot  oe 
less  in  number  than  850,  and  they  have  been  estimated  to  constitute 
a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  Cyclopaedia,  of  which  they  formed  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  portion.  He  also  wrote  biographies  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Edmund  Halley  for  Knight's  British  Worthies,  various 
notices  of  scientific  men  for  the  Gallery  of  Portraits,  and  for  the  un- 
completed Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society, 
and  at  least  seven  artides  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography.  Some  of  De  Morgan's  most  interesting  and  useful  minor 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  Companions  to  the  British  Almanack,  to 
which  he  contributed  without  fail  one  article  each  year  from  1831  up 
to  1857  indusive.  In  these  carefully  written  papers  he  treats  a  great 
variety  of  topics  relating  to  astronomy,  chronoloey,  decimal  coinage, 
life  assurance,  bibliography  and  the  history  of  science.  Most  of 
them  are  as  valuable  now  as  when  written. 

Among  De  Morgan's  miscellaneous  writings  may  be  mentioned  his 
Explanation  of  the  Gnomonic  Projection  of  the  Sphere,  1836,  including 
a  description  of  the  maps  of  the  stars,  publishea  by  the  Useful  Know- 


ledge Sodety ;  his  Treatise  on  the  Globes,  Celestial  and  Terrestrial,tS^$^ 
axia  his  remarkable  Book  of  Almanacks  (2nd  edition,  1871),  which 
contains  a  series  of  thirty-fave  almanacs,  so  arranged  with  indices  of 
reference,  that  the  almanac  for  any  year,  whether  m  old  style  or  new, 
from  any  epoch,  ancient  or  modern,  up  to  A.  d.  2000,  may  be  found 
without  dimculty,  means  bdng  added  for  verifying  the  almanac  and 
also  for  discovering  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon  from  2000  b.  c.  up 
to  A.  D.  aooo.  De  Morgan  expressly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  plan  of  this  book  was  that  of  L.  B.  Francoeur  and  J.  Ferguson, 
but  the  plan  was  developed  by  one  who  was  an  unrivalled  master  of 
all  the  intricades  of  chronology.  The  two  best  tables  of  l(»;arithms, 
the  small  five-figure  tables  of  the  Usdul  Knowledge  Sodety  (1839  ^^^ 
1857),  and  Shroen's  Seven  Figure-Table  (5th  ed.,  1865),  were  prmted 
under  De  Morgan's  superintendence.  Several  works  edited  by  him 
will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  He  made 
numerous  anonymous  contributions  through  a  long  series  of  years 
to  the  Athenaeum,  and  to  Notes  and  Queries ^  and  occasionally  to 
The  North  British  Review,  Macmillan's  Magazine,  &c* 

Considerable  labour  was  spent  by  De  Morgan  upon  the  subject 
of  decimal  coinage.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  pound  and  mil 
scheme.  His  evidence  on  this  subject  was  sought  by  the  Royal 
Commission,  and,  besides  constantlv  supporting  the  Dedmal 
Association  in  periodical  publications,  he  published  several  separate 
pamphlets  on  the  subject. 

One  marked  characteristic  of  De  Morgan  was  his  intense  and  yet 
reasonable  love  of  books.  He  was  a  true  bibliophile  and  loved  to 
suRound  himself,  as  far  as  his  means  allowed^  with  curious  and  rare 
books.  He  revelled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  watermarks,  title-pages, 
colophons,  catch- words  and  the  like;  yet  he  treated  bibliography 
as  an  important  sdence.^  As  he  himself  wrote,  "  the  most  worthless 
book  of  a  bygone  day  is  a  record  worthy  of  preservation;  like  a 
telescopic  star,  its  oMcuritv  may  render  it  unavailable  for  most 
purposes;  but  it  serves,  in  hands  which  know  how  to  use  it,  to  de- 
termine the  places  of  more  important  bodies."  His  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Cfommission  on  the  British  Museum  in  1850  (Questions 
5704*-58iK,*  6481-6513,  and  8966-8967),  should  be  studied  by  all 
who  would  comprehend  the  prindples  of  bibliography  or  the  art  of 
constructing  a  catalogue,  his  views  on  the  latter  subject  correspond- 
ing with  those  carried  out  by  Panizri  in  the  British  Museum  CaUuogue, 
A  sample  of  De  Morgan's  bibliographical  learning  is  to  be  found  in 
his  account  of  Aritmnetical  Books,  from  the  Invention  cf  Printing 
(1847),  ^'^^  finally  in  his  Budget  of  Paradoxes,  This  latter  work 
consists  of  articles  most  of  which  were  originally  published  iii  the 
Athenaeum,  describing  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  invent  a  perpetual  motion,  to  square  the  circle,  or  to  trisect  the 
angle ;  but  De  Morgan  took  the  opportunity  to  indude  many  curious 
bits  gathered  from  his  extensive  reading,  so  that  the  Budget,  as  re- 

Erinted  by  his  widow  (1872),  with  much  additional  matter  prepared 
y  himself,  forms  a  remarkable  collection  of  sdentific  ana,  De 
Morgan's  correspondence  with  contemporary  sdenrific  men  was  very 
extensive  and  full  of  interest.  It  remains*  unpublished,  as  does  also 
a  lar^  mass  of  mathematical  tracts  which  he  prepared  for  the  use* 
of  his  students,  treating  all  parts  of  mathematical  sdence»  and 
embodying  some  of  the  matter  of  his  lectures.  De  Morgan's  library 
was  purchased  by  Lord  Overstone,  and  presented  to  the  university 
of  London. 

In  1866  his  life  became  clouded  by  the  circumstances  which  led 
him  to  abandon  the  institution  so  long  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
The  refusal  of  the  council  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the 
senate,  that  they  should  appoint  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister 
to  the  professorship  of  logic  and  mental  philosophy,  revived  all 
De  Morgan's  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  sectarian  freedom; 
and,  though  his  feehngs  were  doubtless  excessive,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  gloom  was  thrown  over  his  life,  intensified  in  1867  by 
the  loss  of  his  son  Geoige  Canipbell  De  Morgan,  a  young  man  of 
the  highest  sdentific ,  promise,  whose  name^  as  De  Morgan 
expressly  wished,  will  long  be  connected  with  the  London 
Mathematical  Sodety,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
From  this  time  De  Morgan  rapidly  fell  into  Ul-health,  previously 
almost  unknown  to  him,  dying  on  the  i8th  of  March  1S71.  An 
interesting  and  truthfxil  sketch  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  the 
Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  for  the  9th  of 
February  1S72,  vol.  xxii.  p.  112,  written  by  A.  C.  Ranyard,  who 
says,  "  He  was  the  kindliest,  as  well  as  the  most  learned  of  men — 
benignant  to  every  one  who  approached  him,  never  forgetting  the 
claims  which  ^yeakness  has  on  strength." 

De  Morgan  left  no  published  indications  of  his  opinions  on 
religious  questions,  in  regard  to  which  he  was  extremely  reticent. 
He  sddom  or  never  entered  a  place  of  worship,  and  declared  that 
he  could  not  listen  to  a  sermon,  a  circumstance  perhaps  due  to 
the  extremely  strict  religious  disdpline  under  which  he  was 
brought  up.     Neverthdess  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
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was  of  a  deeply  religious  disposition.  Like  M.  Faraday  and 
Sir  I.  Newton  he  entertained  a  confident  belief  in  Provi- 
dence, founded  not  on  any  tenuous  inference,  but  on  personal 
feeling.    His  hope  of  a  future  life  also  was  vivid  to  the  last. 

It  is  impossible  to  omit  a  reference  to  his  witty  sayings,  some 
specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in  Dr  Sadler^s  most  interesting 
Diary  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  (1869),  which  also  contains  a 
humorous  account  of  H.  C.  R.  by  De  Morgan.  It  may  be 
added  that  De  Morgan  was  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of 
Dickens;  he  was  also  fond  of  music,  and  a  fair  performer  on 
the  flute.  (W.  S.  J.) 

His  son,  WiLUAM  Frend  De  Morgan  (b.  1839),  first  became 
known  in  artistic  circles  as  a  potter,  the  "  De  Morgan  "  tiles 
being  remarkable  for  his  rediscovery  of  the  secret  of  some  beauti- 
ful colours  and  glazes.  But  later  in  life  he  became  even  better 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  novels,  Joseph  Vance  (1906), 
Alice  for  Short  (1907),  Somehow  Good  (1908)  and  //  Never  Can 
Happen  Again  (1909),  in  which  the  influence  of  Dickens  and  of 
his  own  earlier  family  life  were  conspicuous. 

DEMOSTHENES,  the  great  Attic  orator  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  384  (or  383)  B.C.  His  father,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
was  an  Athenian  citizen  belonging  to  the  deme  of  Paeania.  His 
mother,  Cleobule,  was  the  daughter  of  Gylon,  a  citizen  who  had 
been  active  in  procuring  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus 
for  the  Athenian  colony  of  Nymphaeon  in  the  Crimea,  and  whose 
wife  was  a  native  of  that  region.  On  these  grounds  the  adversaries 
of  Demosthenes,  in  after-da3rs,  used  absurdly  to  taunt  him  with 
a  traitorous  or  barbarian  ancestry.  The  boy  had  a  bitter  fore- 
taste of  life.  He  was  seven  years  old  when  his  father  died, 
leaving  property  (in  a  manufactory  of  swords,  and  another  of 
upholstery)  worth  about  £3500,  which,  invested  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  (20%  was  not  thought  exorbitant),  would  have 
yielded  rather  more  than  £600  a  year.  £300  a  year  was  a  very 
comfortable  income  at  Athens,  and  it  was  possible  to  live  decently 
on  a  tenth  of  it.  Nicias,  a  very  rich  man,  had  property  equivalent, 
probably,  to  not  more  than  £4000  a  year.  Demosthenes  was  born 
then,  to  a  handsome,  though  not  a  great  fortune.  But  his 
guardians — two  nephews  of  his  father,  Aphobus  and  Demophon, 
and  one  Therippides — abused  their  trust,  and  handed  over  to 
Demosthenes,  when  he  came  of  age,  rather  less  than  one-seventh 
of  his  patrimony,  perhaps  between  £50  and  £60  a  year. 
Demosthenes,  after  studying  with  Isaeus  (q.v,) — then  the  great 
master  of  forensic  eloquence  and  of  Attic  law,  especially  in  will 
cases  ^ — brought  an  action  against  Aphobus,  and  gained  a  verdict 
for  about  £2400.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  he  got  the  money; 
and,  after  some  more  fruitless  proceedings  against  Onetor, 
the  brother-in-law  of  Aphobus,  the  matter  was  dropped, — not, 
however,  before  his  relatives  had  managed  to  throw  a  public 
burden  (the  equipment  of  a  ship  of  war)  on  their  late  ward, 
whereby  his  resources  were  yet  further  straitened.  He  now 
became  a  professional  writer  of  speeches  or  pleas  OsoyoypiL<t)os) 
for  the  law  courts,  sometimes  speaking  himself.  Biographers 
have  delighted  to  relate  how  painfully  Demosthenes  made  him- 
self a  tolerable  speaker, — how,  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  he 
tried  his  lungs  against  the  waves,  how  he  declaimed  as  he  ran  up 
hill,  how  he  shut  himself  up  in  a  cell,  having  first  guarded  himself 
against  a  longing  for  the  haunts  of  men  by  shaving  one  side  of 
his  head,  how  he  wrote  out  Thucydides  eight  times,  how  he  was 
derided  by  the  Assembly  and  encouraged  by  a  judicious  actor  who 
met  him  moping  about  the  Peiraeus.  He  certainly  seems  to  have 
been  the  reverse  of  athletic  (the  stalwart  Aeschines  upbraids  him 
with  never  having  been  a  sportsman),  and  he  probably  had  some 
sort  of  defect  or  impediment  in  his  speech  as  a  boy.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  fact  about  his  work  for  the  law  courts  is  that 
he  seems  to  have  continued  it,  in  some  measure,  through  the  most 
exciting  parts  of  his  great  political  career.  The  speech  for 
Phormio  belongs  to  the  same  year  as  the  plea  for  Megalopolis. 
The  speech  against  Boeotus  "  Concerning  the  Name  "  comes 
between  the  First  Philippic  and  the  First  Olynthiac.  The  speech 
against  Pantaenetus  comes  between  the  speech  "  On  the  Peace 

and  the  Second  Philippic. 

*  See  Jebb's  AUic  Orators  from  Antiphon  to  Isaacs,  vol.  ii.  p.  267  f. 
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The  political  career  of  Demosthenes,  from  his  first  direct 
contact  with  public  affairs  in  355  B.C.  to  his  death  in  322,  has 
an  essential  unity.  It  is  the  assertion,  in  successive 
forms  adapted  to  successive  moments,  of  unchanging  '^»**'^«' 
principles.  Externally,  it  is  divided  into  the  chap-  SwpA  "^ 
ter  which  precedes  and  the  chapter  which  follows 
Chaeronea.  But  its  inner  meaning,  the  secret  of  its  indomitable 
vigour,  the  law  which  harmonizes  its  apparent  contrasts,  cannot 
be  understood  unless  it  is  regarded  as  a  whole.  Still  less  can  it 
be  appreciated  in  all  its  large  wisdom  and  sustained  self-mastery 
if  it  is  viewed  merely  as  a  duel  between  the  ablest  champion  and 
the  craftiest  enemy  of  Greek  freedom.  The  time  indeed  came 
when  Demosthenes  and  Philip  stood  face  to  face  as  representative 
antagonists  in  a  mortal  conflict.  But,  for  Demosthenes,  the 
special  peril  represented  by  Philip,  the  peril  of  subjugation  to 
Macedon,  was  merely  a  disastrous  accident.  Philip  happened 
to  become  the  most  prominent  and  most  formidable  type  of  a 
danger  which  was  already  threatening  Greece  before  his  baleful 
star  arose.  As  Demosthenes  said  to  the  Athenians,  if  the 
Macedonian  had  not  existed,  they  would  have  made  another 
Philip  tor  themselves.  Until  Athens  recovered  something  of  its 
old  spirit,  there  must  ever  be  a  great  standing  danger,  not  for 
Athens  only,  but  for  Greece, — the  danger  that  sooner  or  later,  in 
some  shape,  from  some  quarter — no  man  could  foretell  the  hour, 
the  manner  or  the  source — barbarian  violence  would  break  up 
the  gracious  and  undefiled  tradition  of  separate  Hellenic  life. 

What  was  the  true  relation  of  Athens  to  Greece  ?  The  answer 
which  he  gave  to  this  question  is  the  key  to  the  life  of 
Demosthenes.  Athens,  so  Demosthenes  held,  was  the  natural 
head  of  Greece.  Not,  however,  as  an  empress  holding  subject 
or  subordinate  cities  in  a  dependence  more  or  less  compulsor>''. 
Rather  as  that  city  which  most  nobly  expressed  the  noblest 
attributes  of  Greek  political  existence,  and  which,  by  her  pre- 
eminent gifts  both  of  intellect  and  of  moral  insight,  was  primarily 
responsible,  everywhere  and  always,  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
attributes  in  their  integrity.  Wherever  the  cry  of  the  oppressed 
goes  up  from  Greek  against  Greek,  it  was  the  voice  of  Athens 
which  should  first  remind  the  oppressor  that  Hellene  differed 
from  barbarian  in  postponing  the  use  of  force  to  the  persuasions 
of  equal  law.  Wherever  a  barbarian  hand  offered  wrong  to  any 
city  of  the  Hellenic  sisterhood,  it  was  the  arm  of  Athens  which 
should  first  be  stretched  forth  in  the  holy  strength  of  Apollo  the 
Averter.  Wherever  among  her  own  children  the  ancient  loyalty 
was  yielding  to  love  of  pleasure  or  of  base  gain,  there,  above  all, 
it  was  the  duty  of  Athens  to  see  that  the  central  hearth  of  Hellas 
was  kept  pure.  Athens  must  never  again  seek  "  empire  "  in  the 
sense  which  became  odious  under  the  influence  of  Cleon  and 
Hyperbolus, — when,  to  use  the  image  of  Aristophanes,  the  allies 
were  as  Babylonian  slaves  grinding  in  the  Athenian  mill.  Athens 
must  never  permit,  if  she  could  help  it,  the  re-establishment  of 
such  a  domination  as  Sparta  exercised  in  Greece  from  the  battle 
of  Aegospotami  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Athens  must  aim 
at  leading  a  free  confederacy,  of  which  the  members  should  be 
bound  to  her  by  their  own  truest  interests.  Athens  must  seek 
to  deserve  the  confidence  of  all  Greeks  alike. 

Such,  in  the  belief  of  Demosthenes,  was  the  part  which  Athens 
must  perform  if  Greece  was  to  be  safe.  But  reforms  must  be 
effected  before  Athens  could  be  capable  of  such  a  part.  The  evils 
to  be  cured  were  different  phases  of  one  malady.  Athens  had 
long  been  suffering  from  the  profound  decay  of  public  spirit. 
Since  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  separation 
of  Athenian  society  from  the  state  had  been  growing  more  and 
more  marked.  The  old  type  of  the  eminent  citizen,  who  was  at 
once  statesman  and  general,  had  become  almost  extinct.  Politics 
were  now  managed  by  a  small  circle  of  politicians.  Wars  were 
conducted  by  professional  soldiers  whose  troops  were  chiefly 
mercenaries,  and  who  were  usually  regarded  by  the  politicians 
either  as  instruments  or  as  enemies.  The  mass  of  the  nu^^^-i- 
citizens  took  no  active  interest  in  public  affairs.  But,  ^^^^ 
though  indifferent  to  principles,  they  had  quickly  sensi- 
tive partialities  for  men,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ke^  them  in 
good  humour.    Pericles  had  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  a 
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small  bounty  from  the  treasury  to  the  poorer  citizens,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  attend  the  theatre  at  the  great  festivals^ 
— ^in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  the 
concentrated  influence  of  the  best  Attic  culture.  A  provision 
eminently  wise  for  the  age  of  Perides  easily  became  a  mischief 
when  the  once  honourable  name  of  '*  demagogue  "  began  to 
mean  a  flatterer  of  the  mob.  Before  the  end  of  the  Peiopon- 
nesian  War  the  festival-money  (theoricon)  was  abolished.  A  few 
years  after  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  it  was  again  intro- 
duced. But  until  354  B.C.  it  had  never  been  more  than  a  gratuity, 
of  which  the  payment  depended  on  the  treasury  having  a  surplus. 
In  354  B.C.  Eubulus  became  steward  of  the  treasury.  He  was 
an  able  man,  with  a  special  talent  for  finance,  free  from  all  taint 
of  personal  corruption,  and  sincerely  solicitous  for  the  honour 
of  Athens,  but  enslaved  to  popularity,  and  without  principles 
of  policy.  EUs  first  measure  was  to  make  the  festival-money  a 
permanent  item  in  the  budget.  Thenceforth  this  bounty  was  in 
reality  very  much  what  Demades  afterwards  called  it, — the 
cement  («6XXa)  of  the  democracy. 

Years  before  the  danger  from  Macedon  was  urgent,  Demos- 
thenes had  begun  the  work  of  his  life, — ^the  effort  to  lift  the  spirit 
of  Athens,  to  revive  the  old  civic  loyalty,  to  rouse  the 
city  into  taking  that  place  and  performing  that  part 
im  ftibU  which  her  own  welfare  as  well  as  the  safety  of  Greece 
**"■•*  prescribed.  His  formally  political  speeches  must  never 
be  considered  apart  from  his  forensic  speeches  in  public  causes. 
The  Athenian  procediure  against  the  proposer  of  an  unconstitu- 
tional law — i.e.  of  a  law  incompatible  with  existing  laws — had  a 
direct  tendency  to  make  the  law  court,  in  such  cases,  a  political 
arena.  The  same  tendency  was  indirectly  exerted  by  the 
tolerance  of  Athenian  juries  (in  the  absence  of  a  presiding  expert 
like  a  judge)  for  irrelevant  matter,  since  it  was  usually  easy  for  a 
speaker  to  make  capital  out  of  the  adversary's  poUtical  ante- 
cedents. But  the  forensic  speeches  of  Demosthenes  for  public 
causes  are  not  only  political  in  this  general  sense.  They  are 
documents,  as  indispensable  as  the  Olynthiacs  or  Philippics, 
for  his  own  political  career.  Only  by  taking  them  along  with  the 
formally  political  speeches,  and  regarding  the  whole  as  one 
unbroken  series,  can  we  see  clearly  the  full  scope  of  the  task 
which  he  set  before  him, — a  task  in  which  his  long  resistance  to 
Philip  was  only  the  most  dramatic  incident,  and  in  which  his 
real  achievement  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  event  of 
Chaeronea. 

A  forensic  speech,  composed  for  a  public  cause,  opens  the 
political  career  of  Demosthenes  with  a  protest  against  a  signal 
abuse.  In  355  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  he  wrote  the 
speech  "  Against  Androtion.''  This  combats  on  legal  grounds  a 
proposal  that  the  out-going  senate  should  receive  the  honour  of  a 
golden  crown.  In  its  larger  aspect,  it  is  a  denunciation  of  the 
corrupt  system  which  that  senate  represented,  and  especially  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  treasury  had  been  administered  by 
Aristophon.  In  354  B.C.  Demosthenes  composed  and  spoke  the 
oration  "  Against  Leptines,"  who  had  effected  a  slender  saving 
for  the  state  by  the  expedient  of  revoking  those  hereditary 
exemptions  from  taxation  which  had  at  various  times  been 
conferred  in  recognition  of  distinguished  merit.  The  descendants 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  alone  had  been  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  law.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  voice 
of  Demosthenes  himself  had  been  heard  on  the  public  concerns 
of  Athens,  and  the  utterance  was  a  worthy  prelude  to  the  career 
of  a  statesman.  He  answers  the  advocates  of  the  retrenchment 
by  pointing  out  that  the  public  interest  will  not  ultimately  be 
served  by  a  wholesale  violation  of  the  public  faith.  In  the  same 
year  he  delivered  his  first  strictly  political  speech,  **  On  the  Navy 
Boards  "  (Symmories).  The  Athenians,  irritated  by  the  support 
which  Artaxerxes  had  lately  given  to  the  revolt  of  their  allies, 
and  excited  by  rumours  of  his  hostile  preparations,  were  feverishly 
eager  for  a  war  with  Persia.  Demosthenes  urges  that  such  an 
enterprise  would  at  present  be  useless;  that  it  would  fail  to  unite 
Greece;  that  the  energies  of  the  city  should  be  reserved  for  a  real 
emergency;  but  that,  before  the  city  can  successfully  cope  with 
any  war,  there  must  be  a  better  organization  of  resources,  and. 


first  of  all,  a  reform  of  the  navy,  which  he  outlines  with  character- 
istic lucidity  and  precision. 

Two  years  later  (352  B.C.)  he  is  found  dealing  with  a  more 
definite  question  of  foreign  policy.  Sparta,  favoured  by  the 
depression  of  Thebes  in  the  Phocian  War,  was  threatening 
Megalopolis.  Both  Sparta  and  Megalopolis  sent  embassies  to 
Athens.  Demosthenes  supported  Megalopolis.  The  ruin  of 
Megalopolis  would  mean,  he  argued,  the  return  of  Spartan 
domination  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Athenians  must  not  favour 
the  tyranny  of  any  one  dty.  They  must  respect  the  rights  of  all 
the  cities,  and  thus  promote  unity  based  on  mutual  confidence. 
In  the  same  year  Demosthenes  wrote  the  speech  "  Against 
Timocrates,''  to  be  spoken  by  the  same  Diodorus  who  had  before 
prosecuted  Androtion,  and  who  now  combated  an  attempt  to 
screen  Androtion  and  others  from  the  penalties  of  embezzlement. 
The  speech  *'  Against  Aristocrates,"  also  of  352  b.c.,  reproves  that 
foreign  policy  of  feeble  makeshifts  which  was  now  popular  at 
Athens.  The  Athenian  tenure  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  partly 
depended  for  its  security  on  the  good-will  of  the  Thracian  prince 
Cersobleptes.  Charidemus,  a  soldier  of  fortune  who  had  already 
played  Athens  false,  was  now  the  brother-in-law  and  the  favourite 
of  Cersobleptes.  Aristocrates  proposed  that  the  person  of 
Charidemus  shotild  be  invested  with  a  special  sanctity,  by  the 
enactment  that  whoever  attempted  his  life  should  be  an  outlaw 
from  all  dominions  of  Athens.  Demosthenes  points  out  that 
such  adulation  is  as  futile  as  it  is  fulsome.  Athens  can  secure 
the  permanence  of  her  foreign  possessions  only  in  one  way — by 
being  strong  enough  to  hold  them. 

Thus,  between  355  and  352,  Demosthenes  had  laid  down 
the  main  lines  of  his  policy.  Domestic  administration  must  be 
purified.  Statesmen  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
are  responsible  to  the  state.  They  must  not  be  allowed  2^SSK^* 
to  anticipate  judgment  on  their  deserts  by  voting  each 
other  golden  crowns.  They  must  not  think  to  screen  mis- 
appropriation of  public  money  by  getting  partisans  to  pass  new 
laws  about  state-debtors.  Foreign  policy  must  be  guided  by  a 
larger  and  more  provident  conception  of  Athenian  interests. 
When  public  excitement  demands  a  foreign  war,  Athens  must  not 
rush  into  it  without  asking  whether  it  is  necessary,  whether  it 
will  have  Greek  support,  and  whether  she  herself  is  ready  for  it. 
When  a  strong  Greek  city  threatens  a  weak  one,  and  seeks  to 
purchase  Athenian  connivance  with  the  bribe  of  a  border-town, 
Athens  must  remember  that  duty  and  prudence  alike  command 
her  to  respect  the  independence  of  all  Greeks.  When  it  is  pro- 
posed, by  way  of  insurance  on  Athenian  possessions  abroad,  to 
flatter  the  favourite  of  a  doubtful  ally,  Athens  must  remember 
that  such  devices  will  not  avail  a  power  which  has  no  army 
except  on  paper,  and  no  ships  fit  to  leave  their  moorings. 

But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  Athenians  could  have  tranquil 
leisure  for  domestic  reform.  A  danger,  calling  for  prompt  action, 
had  at  last  come  very  near.  For  six  years  Athens  had 
been  at  war  with  Philip  on  account  of  his  seizure  of  Mnf' 
Amphipolis.  Meanwhile  he  had  destroyed  Potidaea  pmha. 
and  founded  Philippi.  On  the  Thracian  coasts  he  had 
become  master  of  Abdera  and  Maronea.  On  the  Thessalian  coast 
he  had  acquired  Methone.  In  a  second  invasion  of  Thessaly, 
he  had  overthrown  the  Phocians  under  Onomarchus,  and  had 
advanced  to  Thermopylae,  to  find  the  gates  of  Greece  closed 
against  him  by  an  Athenian  force.  He  had  then  marched 
to  Heraeon  on  the  Propontis,  and  had  dictated  a  peace  to 
Cersobleptes.  He  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Cardia,  Perinthus 
and  Byzantium.  Lastly,  he  had  begun  to  show  designs  on  the 
great  Confederacy  of  Olynthus,  the  more  warlike  Miletus  of 
the  North.  The  First  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  was  spoken  in 
351  B.C.  The  Third  Philippic— the  latest  of  the  extant  political 
speeches — was  spoken  in  341  B.C.  Between  these  he  delivered 
eight  political  orations,  of  which  seven  are  directly  concerned 
with  Philip.  The  whole  series  falls  into  two  great  divisions. 
The  first  division  comprises  those  speeches  which  were  spoken 
against  Philip  while  he  was  still  a  foreign  power  threatening 
Greece  from  without.  Such  are  the  First  Philippic  and  the  three 
orations  for  Olynthus.  The  second  division  comprises  the  speeches 
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spoken  agaiast  Phifip  when,  by  admission  to  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  he  had  now  won  his  way  within  the  circle  of  the  Greek 
states,  and  when  the  issue  was  no  longer  between  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  but  between  the  Greek  and  Macedonian  parties  in 
Greece.  Such  are  the  speech  "  On  the  Peace,"  the  speech  "  On 
the  Embassy,"  the  speech  "  On  the  Chersonese,"  the  Second  and 
Third  Philippics. 

The  First  Philippic,  spoken  early  in  351  B.C.,  was  no  sudden 
note  of  alarm  drawing  attention  to  an  unnoticed  peril.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Assembly  was  weary  of  the  subject.  For 
pSttppic  ^^  y^rs  the  war  with  Philip  had  been  a  theme  of  barren 
talk.  Demosthenes  urges  that  it  is  time  to  do  some- 
thing, and  to  do  it  with  a  plan.  Athens  fighting  Philip  has  fared, 
he  says,  like  an  amateur  boxer  opposed  to  a  skilled  pugilist. 
The  helpless  hands  have  only  followed  blows  which  a  trained  eye 
should  have  taught  them  to  parry.  An  Athenian  force  must  be 
stationed  in  the  north,  at  Leinnos  or  Thasos.  Of  2000  infantry 
and  200  cavalry  at  least  one  quarter  must  be  Athenian  citizens 
capable  of  directing  the  mercenaries. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Demosthenes  did  another  service  to  the 
cause  of  national  freedom.  Rhodes,  severed  by  its  own  act  from 
the  Athenian  Confederacy,  had  since  355  been  virtually  subject 
to  Mausolus,  prince  (Svpiurrffi)  of  Caria,  himself  a  tributary  of 
Persia.  Mausolus  died  in  351,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  widow 
Artemisia.  The  democratic  party  in  Rhodes  now  appealed  to 
Athens  for  help  in  throwing  off  the  Carian  yoke.  Demosthenes 
supported  their  application  in  his  speech  "  For  the  Rhodians." 
No  act  of  his  life  was  a  truer  proof  of  statesmanship.  He  failed. 
But  at  least  he  had  once  more  warned  Athens  that  the  cause  of 
political  freedom  was  everywhere  her  own,  and  that,  wherever 
that  cause  was  forsaken,  there  a  new  danger  was  created  both  ior 
Athens  and  for  Greece. 

Next  year  (350)  an  Athenian  force  under  Phocion  was  sent  to 
Euboea,  in  support  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  against  the 
faction  of  Cleitarchus.  Demosthenes  protested  against 
spending  strength,  needed  for  greater  objects,  on  the 
local  quarrels  of  a  despot.  Phocion  won  a  victory  at 
Tamynae.  But  the  '^  inglorious  and  costly  war  "  entailed  an 
outlay  of  more  than  £12,000  on  the  ransom  of  captives  alone, 
and  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  Athenian  influence  through- 
out Euboea.  That  island  was  now  left  an  open  field  for  the 
intrigues  of  Philip.  Worst  of  all,  the  party  of  Eubulus  not  only 
defeated  a  proposal,  arising  from  this  campaign,  for  applying  the 
festival-money  to  the  war-fund,  but  actually  carried  a  law  making 
it  high  treason  to  renew  the  proposal.  The  degree  to  which 
political  enmity  was  exasperated  by  the  Euboean  War  may  be 
judged  from  the  incident  of  Midias,  an  adherent  of  Eubulus, 
and  a  type  of  opulent  rowdjdsm.  Demosthenes  was  choragus 
of  his  tribe,  and  was  wearing  the  robe  of  that  sacred  office  at 
the  great  festival  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus^  when  Midias  struck 
him  on  the  face.  The  affair  was  eventually  compromised. .  The 
speech  '*  Against  Midias  "  written  by  Demosthenes  for  the  trial 
(in  349)  was  neither  spoken  nor  completed,  and  remains,  as  few 
will  regret,  a  sketch. 

It  was  now  three  years  since,  in  352,  the  Olynthians  had  sent 
an  embassy  to  Athens,  and  had  made  peace  with  their  only  sure 
ally.  In  350  a  second  Olynthian  embassy  had  sought 
and  obtained  Athenian  help.  The  hour  of  Olynthus 
had  indeed  come.  In  349  Philip  opened  war  against 
the  Chalcidic  towns  of  the  Oljmthian  League.  The  First  and 
Second  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  were  spoken  in  that  year  in 
support  of  sending  one  force  to  defend  Olynthus  and  another  to 
attack  Philip.  "  Better  now  than  later,"  is  the  thought  of  the 
First  Olynthiac  The  Second  argues  that  Philip's  strength  is 
overrated.  The  Tliird — ^spoken  in  348 — carries  us  into  the  midst 
of  action.^  It  deals  with  practical  details.  The  festival-fund 
must  be  used  for  the  war.    The  citizens  must  serve  in  person. 

^  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Third  Olynthiac  is  the  latest;  but 
the  question  of  the  order  of  the  First  ana  Second  has  been  much 
discussed.  See  Grote  {History  of  Greece,  chap.  88,  appendix),  who 
prefers  the  arrangement  ii.  i.  iii.,  and  Blass,  Die  altische  Beredsamkeit, 
lii.  p.  319* 
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A  few  months  later,  Olynthus  and  the  thirty<two  towns  of  the 
confederacy  were  swept  from  the  earth.  Men  could  walk  over 
their  sites,  Demosthenes  said  seven  years  afterwaids,  without 
knowing  that  such  cities  had  existed.  It  was  now  certain  that 
Philip  could  not  be  stopped  outside  of  Greece.  The  question 
was.  What  point  within  Greece  shall  he  be  allowed  to  reach? 

Eubulus  and  his  party,  with  that  versatility  which  is  the 
privilege  of  political  vagueness,  now  began  to  call  for  a  congress 
of  the  allies  to  consider  the  common  danger.  They  found  a 
brilliant  interpreter  in  Aeschines,  who,  after  having  been  a  tragic 
actor  and  a  clerk  to  the  assembly,  had  entered  political  life  with 
the  advantages  of  a  ^lendid  gift  for  doquence,  a  fine  presence, 
a  happy  address,  a  ready  wit  and  a  fadle  conscience.  While 
his  opponents  had  thus  suddenly  become  warlike,  Demosthenes 
had  become  pacific.  He  saw  that  Athens  must  have  time  to 
collect  strength.  Nothing  could  be  gained,  meanwhile,  by  going 
on  with  the  war.  Macedonian  sympathizers  at  Athens,  of  whom 
Philocrates  was  the  chief,  also  favoured  peace.  Eleven  envoys, 
including  Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes,  were  sent 
to  Philip  in  February  346  B.C.  After  a  debate  at  Athens,  peace 
was  concluded  with  Philip  in  April.  Philip  on  the  one  p^^ct 
hand,  Athens  and  her  allies  on  the  other,  were  to  keep  betwepa 
what  they  respectively  held  at  the  time  when  the  peace  ^^^^  *"** 
was  ratified.  But  here  the  Athenians  made  a  fatal  *^*' 
error.  Philip  was  bent  on  keeping  the  door  of  Gceece  6pen. 
Demosthenes  was  bent  on  shutting  it  against  him.  Philip  was 
now  at  war  with  the  people  of  Halus  in  Thessaly.  Thebes  had 
for  ten  years  been  at  war  with  Phocis.  Here  were  two  distinct 
chances  for  Philip's  armed  intervention  in  Greece.  But' if  the 
Halians  and  the  Phocians  were  included  in  the  peace,  Philip 
could  not  bear  arms  against  them  without  violating  the  peace. 
Accordingly  Philip  insisted  that  they  shoidd  not  be  included. 
Demosthenes  insisted  they  should  be  included.  They  were 
not  included.  The  result  followed  speedily.  The  same  envoys 
were  sent  a  second  time  to  Philip  at  the  end  of  April  346  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  his  oaths  in  ratification  of  the  peace. 
It  was  late  in  June  before  he  returned  from  Thrace  to  Pella — thus 
gaining,  imder  the  terms,  all  the  towns  that  he  had  taken  mean- 
while. He  next  took  the  envoys  with  him  through  Thessaly  to 
Thermopylae.  There — ^at  the  invitation  of  Thessalians  and 
Thebans — ^he  intervened  in  the  Phocian  War.  Phalaecus 
surrendered.  Phocis  was  crushed.  Philip  took  its 
place  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  and  was  thus  nta^ 
established  as  a  Greek  power  in  the  very  centre,  at  the  ivju. 
sacred  hearth,  of  Greece.  The  r^ht  of  precedence  in 
consultation  of  the  oracle  (vfx^iayrdo)  was  transferred  from 
Athens  to  Philip.  While  indignant  Athenians  were  clamouring  for 
the  revocation  of  the  peace,  Demosthenes  upheld  it  in  his  speech 
"  On  the  Peace  "  in  Sept^nber.  It  ought  never  to  have  been 
made  on  such  terms,  he  said.  But,  having  been  made,  it  had 
better  be  kept.  "  If  we  went  to  wslt  now,  where  should  we  find 
allies?  And  after  losing  Oropus,  Amphipolis,  Cardia,  Chios,  Cos, 
Rhodes,  Bjrzantium,  shall  we  fight  about  the  shadow  of  Delphi?'' 

During  the  eight  years  between  the  peace  of  Philocrates  and 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  the  authority  of  Demosthenes  steadily 
grew,  until  it  became  first  predominant  and  then  paramount.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  melancholy  advantage.  Each  year  his  argument 
was  more  and  more  cogently  enforced  by  the  logic  of  facts.  In 
344  he  visited  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
Macedonian  intrigue.  Mistrust,  he  told  the  Peioponnesian 
cities,  is  the  safeguard  of  free  commimities  against  tyrants. 
Philip  lodged  a  formal  complaint  at  Athens.  Here,  as.  elsewhere, 
the  future  master  of  Greece  reminds  us  of  NajMleon  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  empire.  He  has  the  same  imperturbable  and  persuasive 
effrontery  in  protesting  that  he  is  doing  one  thing  at  the  moment 
when  his  energies  are  concentrated  on  doing  the  opposite. 
Demosthenes  replied  in  the  Second  Philippic. ''  If,^'  he 
said,  "  Philip  is  the  friend  of  Greece,  we  are  doing  ^JJji^ 
wrong.  If  he  is  the  enemy  of  Greece,  we  are  doing 
right.  Which  is  he?  I  hold  him  to  be  our  enemy,  because 
everything  that  he  has  hitherto  done  has  benefited  himself  and 
hurt  us."    The  prosecution  of  Aeschines  for  malversation  on  the 
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embassy  (commonjy  known  as  De  falsa  legaiidnt),  which  was 
brought  to  an  issue  in  the  following  year,  marks  the  moral 
strength  of  the  position  now  held  by  Demosthenes.  When  the 
gravity  of  the  charge  and  the  complexity  of  the  evidence  are 
considered,  the  acquittal  of  Aeschines  by  a  narrow  majority 
must  be  deemed  his  condemnation.  The  speech  "  On  the 
Affairs  of  the  Giersonese  "  and  the  Third  Philippic  were  the 
CTOwning  efforts  of  Demosthenes.  Spoken  in  the  same  year, 
341  B.C.,  and  within  a  short  space  of  each  other,  they  must  be 
taken  together.  The  speech  "  On  the  Affairs  of  the  Chersonese  '* 
regards  the  situation  chiefly  from  an  Athenian  point  of  view. 
*'  If  the  peace  means,"  argues  Demosthenes,  "  that  Philip  can 
seize  with  impunity  one  Athenian  possession  after  another,  but 
that  Athenians  shall  not  on  their  peril  touch  aught  that  belongs 
to  Philip,  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  We  shall  go  to  war,  I 
am  told,  when  it  is  necessary.  If  the  necessity  has  not  Come 
yet,  when  will  it  come?  "  The  Third  Philippic  surveys 
a  wider  horizon.  It  ascends  from  the  "Athenian  to  the 
Hellenic  view.  Philip  has  annihilated  t^lynthus  and 
the  Chalcidic  towns.  He  has  ruined  Phocis.  He?  has  frightened 
Thebes.  He  has  divided  Thessaly.  Euboea  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus are  his.  His  power  stretches  itora  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Hellespont.  Where  shall  be  the  end?  Athens  is  the  l^st 
hope  of  Greece.  And;  in  this  final  crisis,  Demosthenes  was  the 
embodied  energy  of  Athens.  It  was  Demosthenes  who  went  to 
Byzantium,  brought  the  estranged  city  back  to  the  Athenian 
alliance,  and  snatched  it  from  the  hands  of  PMlip.  It  was 
Demosthenes  who,  when  Philip  had  already  seized  £latea, 
hurried  to  Thebes,  who  by  his  passionate  appeal  gained  oii^  kst; 
chance,  the  only  possible  chance,  for  Greek  freedom,  \^ho  broke 
down  the  btaier  of  an  inveterate  jealousy,  who  brought  Thebans 
to  fight  beside  Athenians,  and  who  thus  Woh'  at  the  eleventh 
hour  a  victory  for  the  spirit  of  loyal  utiioh  which  took  awky 
at  least  one  bitterness  from  the  unspeakable  calamity  of 
Chaeronea. 

But  the  work  of  Demosthenes  was  not  closed  by  the  ruhi  of  his 
cause.  During  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  Irfe  (33^-3-22)  he 
rendered  services  to  Athens  not  less  important,  and 
JSvify^  perhaps  more  difficult,  than  those  which  he  had 
rendered  before.  He  was  now,  as  a  matter  of' coulee, 
foremost  in  the  public  affairs  of  Athens.  In  January  337,  at  the" 
annual  winter  Festival  of  the  Dead  in  the  Outer  Ceramicus,  he 
spoke  the  funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaeronea. 
He  was  member  of  a  commission  for  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  (r€tx<wro«^)-  He  administered  the  festival-fund. 
During  a  dearth  which  visited  Athens  between  336  and  326  he 
was  charged  with  the  organization  of  public  relief.  Iti  324  he  was 
chief  (dpxt^€«po$)  of  the  sacred  embassy  to  Olympia.  Already, 
in  336,  Ctesiphon  had  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  receive 
a  golden  crown  from  the  state,  and  that  his  extraordinary  merits 
should  be  proclaimed  in  the  theatre  at  the  Great  Dibnysia.  The 
proposal  was  adopted  by  the  senate  as  a  bill  (T/»i8o6X€i^a) ; 
but  it  must  be  passed  by  the  Assembly  before  it  could  become 
an  act  (^^/ia).  To  prevent  this,  Aeschines  gave  notice,  in  336, 
that  he  intended  to  proceed  against  Ctesiphon  for  ha\'ing  propoised 
an  unconstitutional  measure.  For  six  years  Aeschines  avoided 
action  on  this  notice.  At  last,  in  330,  the  patriotic  party  fdt 
strong  enough  to  force  him  to  an  issue.  Aeschines  spoke  the 
speech  "  Against  Ctesiphon,"  an  attack  on  the  whole  publie  life 
of  Demosthenes.  Demosthenes  gained  an  overwhelming  victory 
for  himself  and  for  the  honour  of  Athens  in  the  most  finished,  the! 
most  splendid  and  the  most  pathetic  work  of  ancient  eloquence 
—the  immortal  oration  "  On  the  Ctown.'* 

In  the  winter  of  325-324  Harpalus,  the  receiver-general  of 
Alexander  in  Asia,  fled  to  Greece,  taking  with  hfm  8000  mercen- 
^^^  aries,  and  treasure  equivalent  to  about  a  million  and 
HupJug,  a  quarter  sterling.  On  the  motion  of  Demosthenes 
he  was^wamed  from  the  harbours  of  Attica.  Having 
Mt  his -troops  and  part  of  his  treasure  at  Taenarum,  he  again 
presented  h^self  at  the  Peiraeus,  and  was  now  admitted.  He 
spoke  fervently  of  the  opiportunity  which  offered  ftsclf  to  those  [ 
who  loved  the  freedom  of  Greece.  AH  Asia  wbuld  rise  with  Athens  I 


to  throw  off  tfce  hdted  yoke.  Fiery  piEitti<>ts  like  Hypereodes  were 
in  raptures.  For  z^  which^could  be  bought  Harpalus  ihgd  other 
persuasions.  But  Demosthenes  stood  firm.  War  with  Alexander 
would,  he  isaw,  be  toadness.  It  could  have  but  one  reftuk,*-^ome 
indefinitely  worse  doom  for  Athens^.  Antipater  ajsd  Olympias 
presently  demanded  the  surrender  of  Haapadus.  I^emosthenes 
opposed  this.  But  he  reconciled  the  dignity  with  tne  loyalty  of 
Athens  by  carrying  a  decree  that-Hazpalus  should  be  arrested, 
and  that  his  treasure  should  be  deposited  in  the  Parthenon,  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  Alexander.  Harpalus  escaped  from  prison.  The 
amount  of  the  treasure,  whkh  Harpalus  had  stated  as  700  talents, 
proved  to  be  no  more  than  350.  Demosthoies  proposed  that  the 
Areopagus  should  inquire  what  had  become  of  \ht  other  350. 
Six  months,  sp€!nt  in  pairty  intrigues,  passed  before  the  Areo- 
pagus gave  in  their  report  (dr6^cun;).  The  report  inculpated 
nine '  persons.  Demosthenes  head^  the  list  <Kf  the  accused. 
Hyperddes  was  among  the  ten  public  prosecutors.  Demos- 
thenes was  condemined,  fined  fifty  talents,  and,  in  default  of 
payment;  imprisoned.  After  a  few^  days  he  escaped  from  prison 
to  Aegina,  and  thence  to  Troeeen.  Two  things  in  this  obecure 
iafFair  are  beyond  reasonable  doubt:  First,  that  Demosthenes 
was  not  bribed'  by  Harpalus.  The  hatred  of  the  Macedonian 
party  towards  Demdstbenes,  and  the  f^ory  of  those  vehement 
patriots  who-  cried  out  that  he  had'  betrayed  their  best  oppor- 
tunity, combined  to  procure  his  condenmatioii,  with  the  help, 
probably,  of  some  appearandes  which  were  aigainat  him. 
Secondly^  it'ckn  hardly  be  questioned  that,  by  withstanding  the 
hot-headed  patriots  at  this'  jtmcture,  Demosthenes  did  heroic 
service  to  Athens. 

'•  Next  ^ear'(323  b;C.)  Alexander  dfed.  Thto'thfe  voice  of  Deitios- 
thenes,  ealfihg:  Greece  to  arms^  rang  out  like  a  trumpet;  >  Early 
in  August  322  the  battle  of  Crannon  decided  the  • ' 
Lamian  War  againist  Greece.  A'ntipeLt^r  demanded,  iw     '^^%a 
the  condition  on  which  he  would  refrain  from'besfeging-   •  ^r^, 
Athens,-  the  surrender  of  the  leading  patriots.     D^'    - 
mades  moved  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  by  which  Demosthenes, 
Hypereides,  and  some  others  were  'condemned  to'  death  as 
traitors.   On  the  20th  of  Boedromion  (September  16) 
322,  a  Macedonian  garrison  occupied  Munychia.    It 
was  a  day  of  solemn  and  happy  memories,  a  day 
devoted,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Great  Mysteries,  to' 
sacred  joy, — the  day  on  which  the  glad  procession  of  the  Initiated 
returned  from  Eleusis  to  Athens.  It  happened,  however,  to  have 
another  assodation;  more  significant -than  any  ironieisd  contrast 
for  the  present  purpose  of  Atitipatier.   It  was  the  day  on  which, 
thirteen  years  before,  Alexander  had  punished  the  rebellion  of 
Thebes  with  annihilation. 

The- condemned  men  hadflefd  to  Aegina.  Patting  there  from 
Hypereides  and  the  rest,  Demosthenes  went  on  to  Calauria,  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  In  Calauria  th^ve  _ 
was  an  ancient  temple  of  Poseidon,  once  a  centre  of  cSmhL 
Mihyan  and  Ionian  worship,  and  surrounded  with  a 
pectiHdr  sanctity  as  having  been,  from  time  immemdridl,  an 
inviolable  refuge  for  the  pursued.  Here  Demosthenes  sought 
asylum.  ArChias  of  Thurii,  a  man  who,  lik^  Aeschines,  had  begun 
life  as  a  tragic  actor,  and  who  was  now  in  the  pay  of  Antipater, 
soon  tfac^  the  fugitive,  landed  In  Caia^a,  atnd  a{^>eared  before 
the  temple  of  Poseidon  with  a  body  of  Thracian  spearmen. 
Plutarch's  picturesque  narrative '  bears  the  mttrks  of  ajrtistic 
elaboration.  Demosthenes  had  dreamed  the  night  'before  that 
he  and  Archias  were  competing  for  a.  prize  as  tragic  attors ;  the 
house  slpplauded  Demosthenes;  but  his  chorus  wafe  shabbily 
eqiiippetf;  and*  Archias  ^ined  the  piis^.  Archias  ^wasuot  the 
man  to  stick  at  sacrilege.  In  Aegina,  Hypereides  and  the  others 
had  been  taken  from  the  shrine  of  Aeacu^.  But'  he  hesJiated  to 
violate  an  asylum  so  peculiarly  sacred  as  ike  C^uri^h  temple. 
Standing  before  its  open  door,  with  his  Thracian  ^IdieM  around 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Demosthenes  td  qtldtthe  holy 
precinct.  Antipater  would  be  certdin  to  pardon  him.  Demos- 
thenes sat  silent,  with  his  eyes' fixfed  on*  the  gifound.  At  last,  as 
the  emissary  persisted  in  his  bknd  persiiftsidns,  he  lobked  up  aifd 
said,-^*'  Archias,  you  never  ihoviid  me  by  your  atthig^  ahd  you 
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will  not  move  me  now  by  your  promises."  Archias  lost  his  temper, 
and  began  to  threaten.  "  Now,"  rejoined  Demosthenes,  "  you 
speak  like  a  real  Macedonian  oracle;  before  you  were  acting. 
Wait  a  moment,  then,  till  1  write  to  my  friends."  With  these 
words,  Demosthenes  withdrew  into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple, 
— ^till  visible,  however,  from  the  entrance.  He  took  out  a  roll  of 
paper,  as  if  he  were  going  to  write,  put  the  pen  to  his  mouth,  and 
bit  it,  as  was  his  habit  in  composing.  Then  he  threw  his  head 
back,  and  drew  his  cloak  over  it.  The  Thracian  spearmen,  who 
were  watching  him  from  the  door,  began  to  gibe  at  his  cowardice. 
Archias  went  in  to  him,  encouraged  him  to  rise, 
repeated  his  old  arguments,  talked  to  him  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antipater.  By  this  time  Demosthenes  felt  that  the 
poison  which  he  had  sucked  from  the  pen  was  beginning  to  work. 
He  drew  the  cloak  from  his  face,  and  looked  steadily  at  Archias. 
"  Now  you  can  play  the  part  of  Creon  in  the  tragedy  as  soon  as 
you  like,"  he  said,  **  and  cast  forth  my  body  unburied.  But  I, 
O  gracious  Poseidon,  quit  thy  temple  while  I  yet  live;  Antipater 
and  his  Macedonians  have  done  what  they  could  to  pollute  it." 
He  moved  towards  the  door,  calling  to  them  to  support  his 
tottering  steps.  He  had  just  passed  the  altar  of  the  god,  when  he 
fell,  and  with  a  groan  gave  up  the  ghost  (October  322  B.C.). 

As  a  statesman,  Demosthenes  needs  no  epitaph  but  his  own 
words  in  the  speech  ^*  On  the  Crown," — /  say  that,  if  the  event  had 
been  manifest  to  the  whole  world  beforehand,  not  even  then 
cbarador.  ^^i^  Athens  to  have  forsaken  this  course,  if  Athens  had 
any  regard  for  her  glory,  or  for  her  past,  or  for  the  ages  to 
come.  The  Persian  soldier  in  Herodotus,  following  Xerxes  to 
foreseen  ruin,  confides  to  his  fellow-guest  at  the  banquet  that  the 
bitterest  pain  which  man  can  know  is  iroXXd  4>povkovTa  yatibeifbs 
Kparkuv,  — complete,  but  helpless,  prescietlce.  In  the  grasp  of  a 
more  inexorable  necessity,  the  champion  of  Greek  freedom  was 
borne  onward  to  a  more  tremendous  catastrophe  than  that  which 
strewed  the  waters  of  Salamis  with  Persian  wrecks  and  the  field  of 
Plataea  with  Persian  dead;  but  to  him,  at  least,  it  was  given  to 
proclaim  aloud  the  clear  and  siu-e  foreboding  that  filled  his  soul, 
to  do  all  that  true  heart  and  free  hand  could  do  for  his  cause,  and, 
though  not  to  save,  yet  to  encourage,  to  console  and  to  ennoble. 
As  the  inspiration  of  his  life  was  larger  and  higher  than  the  mere 
courage  of  resistance,  so  his  merit  must  be  regarded  as  standing 
altogether  outside  and  above  tlie  struggle  with  Macedon.  The 
great  purpose  which  he  set  before  him  was  to  revive  the  public 
spirit,  to  restore  the  political  vigour,  and  to  re-establish  the 
Panhellenic  influence  of  Athens, — never  for  her  own  advantage 
merely,  but  always  in  the  interest  of  Greece.  His  glory  is,  that 
while  he  lived  he  helped  Athens  to  live  a  higher  life.  Wherever 
the  noblest  expressions  of  her  mind  are  honoured,  wherever  the 
large  conceptions  of  Pericles  command  the  admiration  of  states- 
men, wherever  the  architect  and  the  sculptor  love  to  dwell  on  the 
masterpieces  of  Ictinus  and  Pheidias,  wherever  the  spell  of  ideal 
beauty  or  of  lofty  contemplation  is  exercised  by  the  creations  of 
Sophocles  or  of  Plato,  there  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  spirit 
which  wrought  in  all  these  would  have  passed  sooner  from  among 
men,  if  it  had  not  been  recalled  from  a  trance,  which  others  were 
content  to  mistake  for  the  last  sleep,  by  the  passionate  breath  of 
Demosthenes. 

The  orator  in  whom  artistic  genius  was  united,  more  perfectly 
than  in  any  other  man,  with  moral  enthusiasm  and  with  intel- 
lectual grasp,  has  held  in  the  modem  world  the  same 
rank  which  was  accorded  to  him  in  the  old;  but  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  same  appreciation.  Macaulay's  ridicule  has 
rescued  from  oblivion  the  criticism  which  pronounced  the 
eloquence  of  Chatham  to  be  more  ornate  than  that  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  less  diffuse  than  that  of  Cicero.  Did  the  critic,  asks 
Macaulay,  ever  hear  any  speaking  that  was  less  ornamented  than 
that  of  Demosthenes,  or  more  diffuse  than  that  of  Cicero?  Yet 
the  critic's  remark  was  not  so  pointless  as  Macaulay  thought 
it.  Sincerity  and  intensity  are,  indeed,  to  the  modern  reader, 
the  most  obvious  characteristics  of  Demosthenes.  His  style  is, 
on  the  whole,  singularly  free  from  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  as  rhetorical  embellishment.  Where  the  modern  orator 
would  employ  a  wealth  of  imagery,  or  elaborate  a  picture  in 
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exquisite  detail,  Demosthenes  is  content  with  a  phrase  or  a 
word.  Burke  uses,  in  reference  to  Hyder  Ali,  the  same  image 
which  Demosthenes  uses  in  reference  to  Philip.  *'  Compounding 
all  the  materials  of  fury,  havoc,  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud, 
he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountains.  Whilst 
the  authors  of  all  these  evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this 
menacing  meteor,  which  darkened  all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly 
burst,  and  poiu-ed  down  the  whole  of  its  contents  upon  the  plains 
of  the  Carnatic."  Demosthenes  forbears  to  amplify.  "  The 
people  gave  their  voice,  and  the  danger  which  hung  upon  our 
borders  went  by  Hke  a  cloud."  To  our  modem  feeling,  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes  exhibits  everywhere  a  general  stamp 
of  earnest  and  simple  strength.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
charge  made  against  the  style  of  Demosthenes  by  a  contempo- 
rary Greek  orator,  and  the  defence  offered  by  the  best  Greek 
critic  of  oratory.  Aeschines  reproached  the  diction  of  Demos- 
thenes with  excess  of  elaboration  and  adornment  {rtpie/rfia). 
Dionysius,  in  reply,  admits  that  Demosthenes  does  at  times 
depart  from  simplicity, — that  his  style  is  sometimes  elaborately 
ornate  and  remote  from  the  ordinary  usage.  But,  he  adds, 
Demosthenes  adopts  this  manner  where  it  is  justified  by  the 
elevation  of  his  theme.  The  remark  may  serve  to  remind  us  of 
our  modem  disadvantage  for  a  full  appreciation  of  Demosthenes. 
The  old  world  felt,  as  we  do,  his  moral  and  mental  greatness,  his 
fire,  his  self-devotion,  his  insight.  But  it  felt  also,  as  we  can 
never  feel,  the  versatile  perfection  of  his  skill.  This  it  was  that 
made  Demosthenes  unique  to  the  ancients.  The  ardent  patriot, 
the  far-seeing  statesman,  were  united  in  his  person  with  the  con- 
summate and  unapproachable  artist.  Dionysius  devoted  two 
special  treatises  to  Demosthenes, — one  on  his  language  and  style 
(XcKriic6sr6iros),  the  other  on  his  treatment  of  subject-matter 
(Tpa7/iariic6s  r^ros).  The  latter  is  lost.  The  former  is  one  of 
the  best  essays  in  literary  criticism  which  antiquity  has 
bequeathed  to  us.  The  idea  which  it  works  out  is  that  Demos- 
thenes has  perfected  Greek  prose  by  fusing  in  a  glorious  harmony 
the  elements  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  separate  types. 
The  austere  dignity  of  Antiphon,  the  plain  elegance  of  Lysias, 
the  smooth  and  balanced  finish  of  that  middle  or  normal  char- 
acter which  is  represented  by  Isocrates,  have  come  together  in 
Demosthenes.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  each  species  he  excels  the 
specialists.  He  surpasses  the  school  of  Antiphon  in  perspicuity, 
the  school  of  Lysias  in  verve,  the  school  of  Isocrates  in  variety,  in 
felicity,  in  synunetry,  in  pathos,  in  power.  Demosthenes  has  at 
command  all  the  disciusive  brilliancy  which  fascinates  a  festal 
audience.  He  has  that  power  of  concise  and  lucid  narration,  of 
terse  reasoning,  of  persuasive  appeal,  which  is  required  by  the 
forensic  speaker.  His  political  eloquence  can  worthily  image 
the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  enforce  weighty  counsels  with  lofty 
and  impassioned  fervour.  A  true  artist,  he  gmdged  no  labour 
which  could  make  the  least  part  of  his  work  more  perfect. 
Isocrates  spent  ten  years  on  the  Panegyricus.  After  Plato's 
death,  a  manuscript  was  found  among  his  papers  with  the  first 
eight  words  of  the  Republic  arranged  in  several  different  orders. 
What  wonder,  then,  asks  the  Greek  critic,  if  the  diligence  of 
Demosthenes  was  no  less  incessant  and  minute?  ''Tome," 
he  says, "  it  seems  far  more  natural  that  a  man  engaged  in  com- 
posing political  discourses,  imperishable  memorials  of  his  power, 
should  neglect  not  even  the  smallest  details,  than  that  the 
veneration  of  painters  and  sculptors,  who  are  darkly  showing 
forth  their  manual  tact  and  toil  in  a  cormptible  material,  should 
exhaust  the  refinements  of  their  art  on  the  veins,  on  the  feathers, 
on  the  down  of  the  lip,  and  the  like  niceties." 

More  than  half  of  the  sixty-one  speeches  extant  under  the  name 
of  Demosthenes  are  certainly  or  probably  spurious.  The  results 
to  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion  leans  are  given 
in  the  following  table.  Those  marked  a  were  already 
rejected  or  doubted  in  antiquity;  those  marked  m,  first  in 
modern  times:  ^ 

*  The  dates  agree  in  the  main  with  those  given  by  A.  D.  Schftfer 
ifL  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeit  (2nd  ed.,  1885-1887),  and  b^f  F.  Elan 
in  Die  attische  Beredsamheit  (1887-1898).  who  regards  thirty-three 
(or  possibly  thirty-five)  of  the  speeches  as  genuine. 
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I.  DELIBERATIVE  SPEECHES. 

Genuine. 

Or.  I4«  On  the  Navy  Boards 

Or,  16.  For  the  People  of  Megalopolis 

Or.  4.  First  Philippic 

Or.  15.  For  the  Rhodians 

Or.  I.  First  Olynthiac 

Or.  2.  Second  Olynthiac 

Or.  3.  Third  Olynthiac 

Or.  5.  On  the  Peace 

Or.  6.  Second  Philippic 

Or.  8.  On  the  Affairs  of  the  Chersonese^ 

Or.  9.  Third  Philippic 

Spurious. 

(a)    Or,    7.  On  Halonnesus  (by  Hegesippus) 

Rhetorical  Forgeries, 

(<j)  Or.  17.  On  the  Treaty  with  Alexander. 

(a)  Or.  10.  Fourth  Philippic. 

(m)  Or.  II.  Answer  to  Philip's  Letter.^ 

(m)  Or.  12.  Philip's  Letter. 

(m)  Or.  13.  On  the  Assessment  (<yi>FT^if). 

II.  FORENSIC  SPEECHES. 
A.  In  Public  Causes. 

Genuine. 

Or.  22.  In  (icard)  Androtionem 
Or.  20.  Contra  (tp&s)  Leptinem 
Or.  24.  In  Timocratem 
Or.  23.  In  Anstocratem 
Or.  21.  In  Midiam    . 
Or.  19.  On  the  Embassy 
Or.  18.  On  the  Crown 

Spurious. 

a)   Or.  58.  In  Thcocrinem 

a)  Or.  25,  26.  In  Aristc^tona  I.  and  II.  (Rhetorical  forgeries). 

B.  In  Private  Causes. 

Genuine. 

Or.  27,  28.  In  Aphobum  I.  et  II. 
(w)  Or.  30,  31.  Contra  Onetora  I.  et  II. 

Or.  41.  Contra  Spudiam    . 
(m)  Or.  55.  Contra  Calliclem  . 

Or.  54.  In  Cononem. 

Or.  36.  Pro  Phormtone 
(m)  Or.  39.  Contra  Boeotum  de  Nomine 

Or.  37.  Contra  Pantaenetum 
(m)  Or.  38.  Contra  Nausimachum  et  Diopithem 

Spurious. 
(TTie  first  eight  of  the  following  are  given  by  Schdfer  to  Apdttodorus.) 
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(m)  Or.  52.  Contra  Callippum. 
(a)   Or.  53.  Contra  Nicostratum 
(a)   Or.  49.  Contra  Timotheum 
(m)  Or.  50.  Contra  Polyclem   . 
a)  Or.  47.  In  Evergum  et  Mnesibulum 
m)  Or.  45,  46.  In  Stephanum  I.  et  II. 
.  In    " 
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(m)  ur.  45,  45.  In  btephanum  1.  et  11.  .351 

(a)   Or.  59.  In  Neaeram  349[343'^»  Blass] 

(wj  Or.  51,  OntheTrierarchicCrown(by  Cephiso- i  ^^;-.  .-^ 

dotus?) p«>-359 

(m)  Or.  43.  Contra  Macartatum       .         .         .         .       ' 

(m)  Or.  48.  In  Olympiodorum ....  after 

(m)  Or.  44.  Contra  Leocharem. 

(tf)   Or.  35.  Contra  Lacritum  . 

[a)   Or.  42.  Contra  Phaehippum 

\m)  Or.  32.  Contra  Zenothemin 

^fff)  Or.  34.  Contra  Phormionem 

[m]  Or.  29.  Contra  Aphobum  6n>  Phano 

fa)   Or.  40.  Contra  Boeotum  cle  Dote       %  347 

w)  Or.  57.  Contra  Eubulidem  ....     346-5 

(m)  Or.  33.  Contra  Apaturium  .         .         .         .       ? 

(a)   Or.  56.  In  Dionysodorum  not  before  322-1 

Or.  60  (iTird^cot)  and  Or.  61  (kfxarucit)  are  works  of  rhetor- 
icians. The  six  epistles  are  also  forgeries;  they  were  used  by  the 
composer  of  the  twelve  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Aeschines. 
The  56  Tpoolfua,  exordia  or  sketches  for  political  speeches,  are  by 
various  hands  and  of  various  dates.'  They  are  valuable  as  being 
compiled  from  Demosthenes  himself,  or  from  other  cla^ical  models. 

The  ancient  fame  of  Demosthenes  as  an  orator  can  be  compared 
only  with  the  fame  of  Homer  as  a  poet.  Cicero,  with  generous 
appreciation,  recognizes  Demosthenes  as  the  standard  of  perfec- 
tion. Dionysius,  the  closest  and  most  penetrating  of  his  ancient 
critics,  exhausts  the  language  of  admiration  in  showing  how 

*  Or.  II  and  12  are  probably  both  by  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus. 

*  According  to  Blass,  the  second  and  third  epistles  and  the  exordia 
are  genuine.  ' 
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Demosthenes  united  and  elevated  whatever  had  been  best  in 
earlier  masters  of  the  Greek  idiom.  Hermogenes,  in  his  works 
on  rhetoric,  refers  to  Demosthenes  as  6  ^TO)pj  the  LH^rary 
orator.  The  writer  of  the  treatise  On  Sublimity  knows  tiaUuy  «/ 
no  heights  loftier  than  those  to  which  Demosthenes  ^'"^'' 
has  risen.  From  his  own  younger  contemporaries, 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  who  founded  their  theory  of  rhetoric 
in  large  part  on  his  practice,  down  to  the  latest  Byzantines,  the 
consent  of  theorists,  orators,  antiquarians,  anthologists,  lexico- 
graphers, offered  the  same  unvarying  homage  to  Demosthenes. 
His  work  busied  commentators  such  as  Xenon,  Minucian, 
Basilicus,  Aelius,  Theon,  Zosimus  of  Gaza.  Arguments  to  his 
speeches  were  drawn  up  by  rhetoricians  so  distinguished  as 
Numenius  and  Libanius.  Accomplished  men  of  letters,  such  as 
Julius  Vestinus  and  Aelius  Dionysius,  selected  from  his  writings 
choice  passages  for  declamation  or  perusal,  of  which  fragments 
are  incorporated  in  the  miscellany  of  Photius  and  the  lexicons 
of  Harpocration,  Pollux  and  Suidas.  It  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  purity  of  a  text  so  widely  read  and  so 
renowned  would,  from  the  earliest  times,  have  been  guarded  with 
jealous  care.  The  works  of  the  three  great  dramatists  had  been 
thus  protected,  about  340  B.C.,  by  a  standard  Attic  recension. 
But  no  such  good  fortune  befell  the  works  of  Demosthenes. 
Alexandrian  criticism  was  chiefly  occupied  with  poetry.  The 
titular  works  of  Demosthenes  were,  indeed,  registered,  with 
those  of  the  other  orators,  in  the  catalogues  (firjTopucot  Trivaxes) 
of  Alexandria  and  Pergamum.  But  no  thorough  attempt  was 
made  to  separate  the  authentic  works  from  those  spurious  works 
which  had  even  then  become  mingled  with  them.  Philosophical 
schools  which,  like  the  Stoic,  felt  the  ethical  interest  of  Demos- 
thenes, cared  little  for  his  language.  The  rhetoricians  who 
imitated  or  analysed  his  style  cared  little  for  the  criticism  of  his 
text.  Their  treatment  of  it  had,  indeed,  a  direct  tendency  to 
falsify  it.  It  was  customary  to  indicate  by  marks  those  passages 
which  were  especially  useful  for  study  or  imitation.  It  then 
became  a  rhetorical  exercise  to  recast,  adapt  or  interweave  such 
passages.  Sopater,  the  commentator  on  Hermogenes,  wrote  on 
fjLerafioKal  koI  fxerairoLrfffes  tS>p  ^rifioadkifous  X(i)pi<af,  "  adap- 
tations or  transcripts  of  passages  in  Demosthenes."  Such 
manipulation  could  not  but  lead  to  interpolations  or  confusions 
in  the  original  text.  Great,  too,  as  was  the  attenticm  bestowed 
on  the  thought,  sentiment  and  style  of  Demosthenes,  compara- 
tively little  care  was  bestowed  on  his  subject-matter.  He  was 
studied  more  on  the  moral  and  the  formal  side  than  on  the  real 
side.  An  incorrect  substitution  of  one  name  for  another,  a  reading 
which  gave  an  impossible  date,  insertions  of  spurious  laws  or 
decrees,  were  points  which  few  readers  would  stop  to  notice. 
Hence  it  resulted  that,  while  Plato,  Thucydides  and  Demos- 
thenes were  the  most  universally  popular*  of  the  classical  prose- 
writers,  the  text  of  Demosthenes,  the  most  widely  used  perhaps 
of  all,  was  also  the  least  pure.  His  more  careful  students  at 
length  made  an  effort  to  arrest  the  process  of  corruption. 
Editions  of  Demosthenes  based  on  a  critical  recension,  and  called 
'ATTwciaj'd  (&yrl7pa0a),  came  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Vulgates,  or  bt]n6ib&s  bMc&s, 

Among  the  extant  manuscripts  of  Demosthenes — ^upwards  of 
1 70  in  number — one  is  far  superior,  as  a  whole,  to  the  rest.  This 
is  Parisintis  S  2934,  of  the  loth  century.  A  com- 
parison  of  this  MS.  with  the  extracts  of  Aelius,  sertjtt. 
Aristeides  and  Harpocration  from  the  Third  Philippic 
favours  the  view  that  it  is  derived  from  an  'krruaupdp,  whereas 
the  &rifj6)6€ts  ^doercts,  used  by  Hermogenes  and  by  the 
rhetoricians  generally,  have  been  the  chief  sources  of  our  other 
manuscripts.  The  collation  of  this  manuscript  by  Immanuel 
Bekker  first  placed  the  textual  criticism  of  Demosthenes  on  a 
sound  footing.  Not  only  is  this  manuscript  nearly  free  from 
interpolations,  but  it  is  the  sole  voucher  for  many  excellent 
readings.  Among  the  other  MSS.,  some  of  the  most  important 
are — Marcianus  416  F,  of  the  loth  (or  nth)  century,  the  basis 
of  the  Aldine  edition;  Augustanus  I.  (N  8$),  derived  from  the 
last,  and  containing  scholia  to  the  speeches  on  the  Crown  and  the 
Embassy,  by  Ulpian,  with  some  by  a  younger  writer,  who  was 
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perh»p3  Moscjiopulus;  Parisinus  T  ;  AtUverpiensis.  Q — ^the  last 

two  comparatively  free  from  additions.    The  fullest  authority 

on  the  MSS.  is  J.  T.  Vomel,  NotUia  codicum  Demosih,,  smd 

Prolegomena  Critica  to  his  edition  published  at  Halle  (1856-1857), 

pp.  175-178.1 

The  extant  scholia  on  Demosthenes  are  for  the  most  part  poor. 

Their  staple  consists  of  By^ntine  erudition;  and  their  value 

ScboWL      d^ends  chiefly  on  what  they  have  preserved  of  older 

criticism.    They  are  better  than  usual  for  the  Ilepl 

artitfdpouy   Kard    TiiiOKp6tT(M;    best    for    the   Ilepl   vapairpeff- 

fieias.    The  Greek  commentaries  ascribed  to  Ulpian  are  especially 

defective  oa  the  historical  side^  and  give  little  essential  aid. 

Editions.— C  W.  Muller,  in  Orct,  Att.  ii.  (1847-1858);  Scholia 

Graeca  in  Demosth.  ex  cod.  aucUi  et  emendcUa  (Ozon.,  1851;  in 

W.  Dindorf's  ed.). 

BiBLiooRAFHY. — Edifdo  prificeps  (Aldus,  Venice,  1504);  J.  J. 
Reiske  (with  notes  of  J.  Wolf,  J.  Taylor,  J,  Markland,  &c.,  1770- 
1775);  revised  edition  of  Reiske  by  G.  H.  Schafer  (1823-1826); 
I.  Bekkef,  in  Oratores  Auici  (1823-1824),  the  first  edition  based  on 
codex  2  (see  above);  W.  S.  Dobeon  (1828);  J.  G.  Batter  and 
H.  Sauppe  (1850) ;  W.  Dindorf  (in  Teubner  series,  1867,  4th  ed.  by 
F.  Blass,  1 885-1 889);  H.  Omont,  facsimile  edition  of  codex  £ 
(1892- 1 893);  S.  H.  Butcher  in  Oxford  Scriptorum  Classicorum 
Bibliotheca  {t^Z  foil.);  W.  Dindorf  (9  vols.,  Oxford,  1846-1851), 
with  notes  of  previous  commentators  and  Greek  scholia;  R.  Whiston 
(political  speeches)'  with  introductions  and  notes  (18^9-1868).  For 
a  select  list  pf  the  nunjierous  Engiish  and  foreign  editions  and  trans- 
lations of  separate  speeches  seej.  B.  Mayor,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of 
Classical  Books  (1885,  suppt.  1896),  Mention  may  here  be  made  of 
De  corona  by  W.  W.  Goodwin  (1901,  ed.  min.,  1904);  W.  H.  Simcox 
(1873,  with  Aeschiaes  In  CtesiphonUm) ;  ana  P.  £.  Matheson 
(1899);  LepHnes  by  J.  E.  Sandys  (1890);  De  falsa  legatione  by 
R.  Shilleto  (4th  ed.,  1874)  I  Select  Private  Orations  by  J.  E.  Sandys  and 
F.  A.  Paley  (3rd  ed.,  1898, 1896) ;  Midias  by  W.  W.  Goodwin  (1906). 
C.  R.  Kenn^y's  complete  translation  is  a  model  of  scholarK*  finish, 
and  the  appendices  on  Attio  law,  &c.,  are  of  great  value.  There  are 
indices  to  Demosthenes  by  J,  Reiske  (ed.  G.  H.  Schafer,  1823); 
S.  Preuss  (1892).  Amon^  recent  papyrus  finds  are  fragments  of  a 
special  lexicon  to  the  Artstocratea  and  a  commentary  by  Didymus 
(ed.  H.  Diels  and  W,  Schubart,  1904^.  Illustrative  literature:  A.  D. 
Schafer,  Demosthenes  und  seine  Zeil  (2nd  ed.,  1 883-^1 887)^  a  masterly 
and  exhaustive  historical  work;  F.  Blass,  Die  aUische  BeredsamkeU 
(1887-1898);  W.  J.  Brodribb,  "  Demosthenes  "  in  Ancient  Classics 
for  English  Readers  (1877) ;  S.  H.  Butcher,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Demosthenes  (r88l);  C.  G.  Bdhnecke,  Demosthenes,  Lykurgos, 
Hvperide^,  und  ihr  Zeitalter  (1864);  A.  Bouill^,  Histoire  de  DSmos^ 
thine  (2iid  ed,  1868) ;  J.  Giiard,  £tudessur  Vehguence  attique  (1674) ; 
M.  Croiset,  Des  idSes  morales  dans  VEloQuericf  i>olitique  de  DSmos- 
th^ne  (1874);  A.  Hug,  Demosthenes  als  poUtiscner  Denker  (1881); 
L.  Br^it,  VSlo^uence  polUiaue  en  Grhx  (2nd  ed.,  1886) ;  A.  Bougot, 
RivalitS  d'Eschine  et  Demosm^ne  (1891).  For  fuller  bibliographical 
information  consult  R,  Nicolai,  Griechische  Literaturgeschichte 
(1881);  W.  Engelmann,  Scriplores  Graeci  (1881);  G.  Hiittner  in 
C.  Bursian's  Jahresbericht,  li.  (1889).  (R.  C.  J.) 

DEMOTIC  (Or.  huxormbSy  of  or  belonging  to  the  people),  a 
term^  meaning  popular,  specially  applied  to  that  cursive  script 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language  used  for  business  and  literary 
purposes, — ^for  the  people.  It  is  opposed  to  "  hieratic  "  (Gr. 
UpaTuc6s,  of  or  belonging  to  the  priests),  the  script,  an  abridged 
form  of  the  hieroglyphic,  used  in  transcribing  the  religious  texts. 
(See  WRrriNG,  and  Egypt:  II.,  Ancient,!).  Languageand  Writing.) 

DEMOTICAy  or  Dimotica,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
vilayet  of  Adrianople;  on  the  Maritza  valley  branch  of  the 
Constantipople-Salonica  railway,  about  35  m.  S.  of  Adrianople. 
Pop.  (1905)  ;9.bout  10,900.  Demotica  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a 
conical  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Kizildeli,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Maritza.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  Greek  arch- 
bishop, and  besides  the  ancient  citadel  and  palace  on  the  summit 
of  the  1411  contains  several  Greek  churches,  mosques  and  public 
baths.  In  the  middle  ages,  v/hen  it  was  named  Didymotichos, 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  m^rts  of  Thrace;  in  modem  times 
it  has  regained  something  of. its  commercial  importance,  and 
exports  pottery,  linen,  silk  and  grain.  These  goods  are  sent 
to  Ded6agatch  for  shipment.    Demotica  was  the  birthplace  of  the 

^  See  also  H.  Usener  in  Nachrichien  von  der  Konigl.  Cesellschaft  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen,  p.  188  (1892) ;  J.  H.  Lipsius,  "  Zur  Text- 
critik  des  Demosthenes  in  Berichte  .  .  .  der  Konigl.  Sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  (1893)  with  special  reference  to  the 
papyrus  finds  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century;  £.  Betfae,  Demosthenis 
scriptorum  corpus  (1893). 


Turkish  sultan  Bayezid  I.  (1347);  after  the  battle  of  Poltava, 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  resided  here  from  February  17 13  to 
October  17 14. 

DEMPSTER,   THOMAS    (1579-1625),   Scottish   scholar   and 
historian,  was  bom  at  Cliftbog,  Aberdeenshire,   the  son  of 
Thomas  Dempster  of  Muresk,  Auchteiiess  and  EiUesmont, 
sheriff  of  Banff  and  Buchan.    According  to  his  own  account, 
he  was  the  twenty-fourth  of  twenty-nine  children,  and  was  early 
remarkable  for  precocious  talent.    He  obtained  his  early  educa- 
tion in  Aberdeenshire,  and  at  ten   entered  Pembroke  Hall, 
Cambridge;  after  a  short  while  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  driven 
thence  by  the  plague,  to  Louvain,  whence  by  order  of  the  pope 
he  was  transferred  with  several  other  Scottish  students  to  the 
papal  seminary  at  Rome.    Being  soon  forced  by  ill  health  to 
leave,  he  went  to  the  English  college  at  Douai,  where  he  remained 
three  years  and  took  his  M.A.  degree.    While  at  Douai  he  wrote 
a  scurrilous  attack  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  caused  a  riot 
among  the  English  students.    But,  if  his  truculent  character 
was  thus  early  displayed,  his  abilities  were  no  less  conspicuous; 
and,  though  still  in  his  teens,    he    became    lecturer  on  the 
Humanities  at  Toumai,  whence,  after  but  a  short  stay,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  to  take  his  degree  of  doctor  of  canon  law,  and  become 
regent  of  the  college  of  Navarre.    He  soon  left  Paris  for  Toulouse, 
which  in  turn  he  was  forced  to  leave  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the 
city  authorities,  aroused  by  his  violent  assertion  of  university 
rights.    He  was  now  elected  professor  of  eloquence  at  the 
university  or  academy  of  Ntmes,  but  not  without  a  murderous 
attack  upon  him  by  one  of  the  defeated  candidates  and  his 
supporters,  followed  by  a  suit  for  libel,  which,  though  he  ulti- 
mately won  his  case,  forced  him  to  leave  the  town.    A  short 
engagement  in  Spain,  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  Marshal  de  Saint  Luc^ 
was  terminated  by  another  quarrel;  and  Dempster  now  returned 
to  Scotland  with  the  intention  of  asserting  a  claim  to  his  father's 
estates.    Finding  his  relatives  unsympathetic,  and  falling  into 
heated  controversy  with  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  he  made  no 
long  stay,  but  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
years,  becoming  professor  in  several  colleges  successively.    At 
last,  however,  his  temporary  connexion  with  the  coUdge  de 
Beauvais  was  ended  by  a  feat  of  arms  which  proved  him  as  stout 
a  fighter  with  his  swoocd  as  with  his  pen;  and,  since  his  victory 
was  won  over  officers  of  the  king's  guard,  it  again  became 
expedient  for  him  to  change  his  place  of  residence.    The  dedica^ 
tion  of  his  edition  of  Rosinus'  Antiquitatum  Komanorum  corpus 
ahsoltUissimufn  to  King  James  I.  had  won  him  an  invitation 
to  the  English  court;  and. in  1615  he  went  to  London.    His 
reception  by  the  king  was  flattering  enough;  but  his  hopes  of 
preferment  were  dashed  by  the  oppceition  of  the  Anglican  clergy 
to  the  promoticm  of  a  papist.    He  left  for  Rome,  where,  after  a 
short  imprisonment  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  he  gained  the 
favour  of  Pope  Paul  V.,  through  whose  influence  with  Cosinao  II., 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
the  Pandects  at  Pisa.    He  had  married  while  in  London,  but  ere 
long  had  reason  to  stispect  his  wife's  delations  with  a  certain 
Englishman.    Violent  accusations  followed,  indignantly  repudi- 
ated; a  diplomatic  correspondence  ensued,  and  a  demand  was 
made,  and  supported  by  the  grand  duke,  for  an  apology,  which 
the  professor  refused  to  make,  preferring  rather  to  lose  his  chair. 
He  now  set  out  once  more  for  Scotland,  but  was  intercepted  by 
the  Florentine  cardinal  Luigi  Capponi,  who  induced  him  to 
remain  at  Bologna  as  professor  of  Humanity.    This  was  the  most 
distinguished  post  in  the  most  famous  of  continental  universities, 
and  Dempster  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame.    Though  his 
Roman  Antiquities  and  Scotia  iUustrior  had  been  placed  on  the 
Ihd^x  pending  correction,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  made  him  a  knight 
and  gave  him  a  pension.    He  was  not,  however,  to  enjoy  his 
honours  long.    His  wife  eloped  with  a  student,  and  Dempster^ 
pursuing  the  fugitives  in  the  heat  of  summer,  caught  a  fever,  and 
died  at  Bologna  on  the  6th  of  September  1625. 

Dempster  owed  his  great  position  in  the  history  of  scholarship 
to  his  extraordinary  memory,  and  to  the  versatility  which  made 
him  equally  at  home  in  philology,  criticism,  law,  biography  and 
history.    His  style  is,  however,  often  barbarous;  and  the  obvious 
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defects  of  bis  works  are  due  to  his  restlessness  and  impetuosity, 

and  to  a  fMitriotic  and  personal  vanity  wliich  led  him  in  Scottish 

questioDS  into  absurd  ezag^rations,  and  in  matters  affecting 

his  own  life  into  an  incurable  habit  of  romancing.    The  best 

known  o£  his  works  is  the  Historia  ecdesiastica  genUs  Scotorum 

(Bologna,  1627).    In  this  book  he  tries  to  prove  that  Bernard 

(Sapiens),  Alcuin,  Boniface  and  Joannes  Scotus  Engena  were 

all  Scots,  and  even  Boadicea  becomes  a  Scottish  author.    This 

criticism  is  not  applicable  to  his  works  on  antiquarian  subjects, 

and  his  edition  of  Benedetto  Acoohi's  De  beUo  a  ChrisUanis 

contra  barbaros  (1623)  has  great  merits. 

A  portion  of  his  Latin  verse  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  (pp.  306- 
354)  of  DelUiae  poeU^rHtn  Scotorum  (Amsterdam,  1637). 

DEMURRAGE  (from  ''demur,"  Fr.  demeurer,  to  delay, 
derived  from  Lat.  mora),  in  the  law  of  merchant  shipping,  the 
sum  payable  by  the  freighter  to  the  shipowner  for  detention  of 
the  vessel  in  port  beyond  the  number  of  days  allowed  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  or  unloading  (see  AfFEBXGHTMSNx:  imder 
Charter-parties).  The  word  is  also  used  in  railway  law  for  the 
charge  on  detention  of  trucks;  and  in  banking  for  the  charge 
per  ounce  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  in  exchanging  coin 
or  notes  for  bullion. 

DEMURRER  (from  Fr.  detneurer,  to  delay,  Lat.  morari),  in 
English  law,  an. objection  taken  to  the  sufficiency,  in  point  of 
law,  of  the  pleading  or  written  statement  of  the  other  side*  In 
equity  pleading  a  demuirer  lay  only  against  the  bill,  and  not 
against  the  answer;  at  common  law  any  part  of  the  pleading 
could  be  demutted  to.  On  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act 
of  1875  the  pMx>cedure  with. respect  to  demurrers  in  civil  cases 
was  amended,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Order  XXV.  demurrers  were  abolished  and  a  more 
summary  process  for  getting  rid  of  pleadings  which  showed, 
no  reasonable  cause  of .  action  or  defence  was  adopted,  called 
proceedings  in  lieu  of  demurrer.  Demurrer  in  criminal  cases 
stiii  exists,  but  is  now  seldom  resorted  to.  Demurrers  are  still 
in  constant  use  in  the  United  States.    See  Answer;  Pleading* 

DENAIN,  a  town  of  northern  France  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  S  m.  S.W«  of  Valenciennes  by  steam  tramway.  A  mere 
village  in  the  beginning  of  the  zgth  century,  it  rapidly  increased 
from  1850  onwards,  and,  according  to  the  censusof  1906,  possessed 
22,845  inhabitants,  mainly  engaged  itii  the  coal  mines  and  iron- 
smelting  works,  to  which  it  owes  its  development.  There  are 
also  breweries,  manufactories  of  machinery,  sugar  and  glass. 
A  school  of  commerce  and  industry  is  among  the  institutions. 
Denain  has  a  port  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt  canal.  Its 
vicinity  was  the  scene  ot  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  171 2  by 
Martial  ViEars  over  the  alltes  commanded  by  Prince  Eugene; 
and  the  battlefield. is.- marked  by  a  monolithic  monument 
inscribed  with  the  verses  of  Voltaire: — 

"  Regardez  dans  Denann  Taadacieux  Villain 
Dispujtant  le.tommrre  k  I'aigle  des  C^sars." 

DWBieH,  WILLIAM  FEILPING,  ist  EiURL  ot  (d.  1643),  son 
of  Basil  FeiUing  ^  of  Newnham  Paddoz  in  Warwickshire,  and 
of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  was  educated 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  knighted  in  1603.  He 
married  Susan,  daughter  ci  Sir  Georige  Villiers,  sister  of  the 
future  duke  of  Bucklskgham,  and  on  the  rise  of  the  favourite 
received  various  offices  and  dignities.  He  was  ai^>ointed  custos 
rot/idorwn  of  Warwickshire,  and  master  oi  the  great  wardrobe 
in  1622,  and  created  baron  and  viscotmt  Feilding  in  1620,  and 
earl  of  Denbigh  on  the  14th  of  September  1622.  He  attended 
Prince  Charies  on  the  Spanish  adventure,  served  as-admimltin 
the  unsuccessful  expedition  to  Cadiz  in  1625,  and  commanded  the 
disBstrons  attempt  upon  Rochelle  in  1628,  becoming  the  same 
3^r  a  member  of  the  council  of  war,  and  in  1633  a  member  of  the 
council  of  Wales.  In  1631  Lord  Denbigh  visited  the  East.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  served  imder  Prince  Rupert 

^  The  descent  of  the  Feildina  from  the  house  of  Habsburg,  through 
the  counts  of  Laufenbure  and  Rhciirfelden,  long  conisidered  authentic, 
and  immortalized  by  Gibbon,  has  been  proved  to  have  been  baaed  on 
f<»»ed  documents.  See  J.  H.  Round,  Peerage  and  Family  History 
(1901). 


and  was  present  at  Edgehill.  On  the  3rd  of  April  1643  during 
Rupert's  attack  on  Birmingham  he  was  wounded  and  died  from 
the  effects  on  the  8th,  being  buried  at  Monks  Kirby  in  Warwick- 
shire. His  courage,  unselfishness  and  devotion  to  duty  are  much 
praised  by  Clarendon. 

See  E.  Lodge,  PMraits  (1850),  iv.  113;  J.  Nichols,  Biet.  of 
Leicestershire  (1807),  iv.  pt.  i,  273;  Hist.  MSS.  Comm  Ser,  4th  Rep. 
app.  254 ;  Col,  of  State  Papers,  Dom. ;  Studies  in  Peerage  ana  Family 
History^  by  J.  H.  Round  (1901),  216. 

His  eldest  son,  Basil  Feilding,  2nd  earl  of  Denbigh  {c,  1608- 
1675),  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Feilding  in  March 
1629.  After  seeing  military  service  in  the  Netherlands  he  was 
sent  in  1634  by  Charles  I.  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he 
remained  for  ^vq  years.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  Feilding, 
unlike  the  other  members  of  his  family,  ranged  himself  among 
the  Parliamentarians,  led  a  regiment  of  horse  at  Edgehill,  and, 
having  become  earl  6F  Denbigh  in  April  1643^  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Parliamentary  army  in  Warwickshire  and 
the  neighbomring  coimties,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  Warwickshire. 
During  the  year  1644  he  was  fairly  active  in  the  field,  but  in  some 
quarters  he  was  distrus|:ed  and  he  resigned  his  commancj  after 
the  passing  of  the  self-denying  ordinance  in  April  1645.  At 
Uxbridge  in  1645  Denbigh  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  treat  with  the  king,  and  he  undertook  a  similar  duty  at 
Carisbrooke  in  1647.  Clarendon  relates  how  at  Uxbridge 
Denbigh  declared  privately,  that  he  regretted  the  position  in 
which  he  found  himself,  and  expressed  his  willingness  to  serve 
Charles  I.  He  supported  the  army  in  its  dispute  with  the 
parliament,  but  he  woxdd  take  no  part  in  the  trial  of  Charles  1. 
Under  the  government  of  the  commonwealth  Denbigh  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state,  but  his  loyalty  to  his  former 
associates  grew  lukewarm,  and  gradually  he  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  royalist.  In  1664  the  earl  was  created  Baron  St. Liz. 
Although  four  times  married  he  left  no  issue  when  he  died  on  the 
28th  of  November  1675. 

His  titles  devolved  on  his  nephew  William  Feilding  (1640- 
1685),  son  and  heir  of  his  brother  George  (created  Baron  Feilding 
of  Lecaghe,  Viscount  Callan  and  earl  of  Desmond),  atad  the 
earldom  of  Desmond  has  been  held  by  his  descendants  to  the 
present  day  in  conjunction  with  the  earldom  of  Denbigh. 

DENBIGH  (Dinbych),  a.  municipal  and  (with  Holt,  Ruthin 
and  Wrexham)  contributory  parliamentary  borough,  market 
town  and  county  town  of  Denbighshire,  N.  Wales,  on  branches 
of  the  London  &  North  Western  and  the  Great  Western  railways. 
Pop.  (rgoi)  6438,  .  Denbigh  Castle,  surrounding  the  hill  with  a 
double  wall,  was  built,  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  by  Henry  de  Lacy, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  the  town  received  its  first  charter. 
The  outer  wall  is  nearly  a  mile  round';  over  its  main  gateway  is  a 
niche  with  a  figure  representing,  possibly,  Edward.!.,  but  more 
probably,  de  Lacy.  Here^  in  1645,  after  the  defeat  of  Rowton 
iMoor,  Charles  I.  found  shelter,  the  castle  long  resisting  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  being  reduced  to  ruins  by  his  successor. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  Carmelite  Priory  (ruins  dating 
perhaps  from  the  13th'  century);  a  Bluecoat  school  (1514);  a 
free  grammar  school  (1527);  an  orphan  girl  school  (funds  left  by 
Thomas  Howel  to  the  Drapers'  Co.,  in  Henry  VII. 's  reign); 
the  town  hall  (built  in  1572  by  Robert  Dudley,  carl  of  Leicester,, 
enlarged  and  restored  in  1780);  an  imfinished  church  (begun 
by  Leic^ter) ;  a  market  hall  (with  arcades  or  '*  rows,"  such  as 
those  of  Chester  or  Yarmouth);  and. the  old  parish  churdi  of 
St  Marcella.  The  streams  near  Denbigh  are  the  Clwyd  and 
Elwy.  The  inhabitants  of  Denbigh  are  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  timber  trade,  butter-making,  poultry-farming,  bootmaking, 
tanning  and  quarrying  (lime,  slate  and  paving-stones).  The 
borough  of  Denbigh  has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  but 
no  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions;  The  town  has  long  been 
known  as  a  Welsh  publishing  centre,  the  vernacular  newspaper, 
BancTj  being  edited  and  printed  here.  Near  Denbigh,  at 
Bodelwyddan,  &c.,  coal  is  worked. 

The  old  British  tower  and  castle  were  called  Casteil  cahd' 
\fryn  yn  RhdSy  the  "  castle  of  the  hard  hiH  in  Rh6s."  ,  Din  m 
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Dinbych  means  a  fort.  There  is  a  goblin  well  at  the  castle. 
Historically,  David  (Dafydd),  brother  of  the  last  Llewelyn,  was 
here  (act,  Edward  I.)  perhaps  on  a  foray;  also  Henry  Lacy,  who 
built  the  castle  (aet.  Edward  I.),  given  to  the  Mortimers  and  to 
Leicester  (under  Edward  III.  and  Elizabeth,  respectively). 

DENBIGHSHIRE  (Dinbych),  a  county  of  N.  Wales,  bounded 
N.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  N.E.  by  Flint  and  Cheshire,  S.E.  by  Flint 
and  Shropshire,  S.  by  Montgomery  and  Merioneth,  and  W.  by 
Carnarvon.  Area,  662  sq.  m.  On  the  N.  coast,  within  the 
Denbighshire  borders  and  between  Old  Colwyn  and  Llandulas, 
is  a  wedge  of  land  included  in  Carnarvonshire,  owing  to  a  change 
in  the  course  of  the  Conwy  stream.  (Thus,  also,  Llandudno  is 
partly  in  the  Bangor,  and  partly  in  the  St  Asaph,  diocese.)  The 
surface  of  Denbighshire  is  irregular,  and  physically  diversified. 
In  the  N.  W.  are  the  bleak  Hiraethog  ("  longing  ")  hills,  sloping  W. 
to  the  Conwy  and  E.  to  the  Clwyd.  In  the  N.  are  Colwyn  and 
Abergele  bays,  on  the  S.  the  Yspytty  (Lat.  HospUium)  and 
Llangwm  range,  between  Denbigh  and  Merioneth.  From  this 
watershed  flow  the  Elwy,  Aled,  Clywedog,  Merddwr  and  Alwen, 
tributaries  of  the  Clwyd,  Conwy  and  Dee  {Dyfrdwy).  Some  of 
the  valleys  contrast  agreeably  with  the  bleak  hills,  e,g.  those 
of  the  Clwyd  and  Elwy.  The  portion  lying  between  Ruabon 
(Rhiwabon)  hills  and  the  Dee  is  agricultural  and  rich  in  minerals; 
the  Berwyn  to  Offa's  Dyke  (Wdl  Of  a)  is  wild  and  barren, 
except  the  Tanat  valley,  Llansilin  and  Ceiriog.  One  feeder  of 
the  Tanat  forms  the  Pistyll  Rhaiadr  (waterspout  fall),  another 
rises  in  Llyncaws  (cheese  pool)  under  Moel  Sych  (dry  bare-hill), 
the  highest  point  in  the  county.  Aled  and  Alwen  are  both  lakes 
and  streams. 

Geology. — ^The  geology  of  the  county  is  full  of  interest,  as  it 
develops  all  the  minci^l  strata  that  intervenes  between  the 
Ordovician  and  the  Triassic  series.  I d  the  Ordovician  district ,  which 
extends  from  the  southern  boundary  to  the  Ceiriog,  the  Llandeilo 
formation  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Berwyn  and  the  Bala  beds  of 
shelly  sandstone  are  traversed  east  and  west  by  bands  of  intrusive 
felspathic  porphyrv  and  ashes.  The  same  formation  occurs  just 
within  the  county  border  at  Cerrig-y-Dniidion,  Langum,  Bettys-v- 
coed  and  in  the  Fairy  Glen.  Northwards  from  the  Ceiriog  to  tne 
limestone  fringe  at  Llandrillo  the  Wenlock  shale  of  the  Silurian 
covers  the  entire  mass  of  the  Hiraethog  and  Clwydian  hills,  but 
verging  on  its  western  slopes  into  the  Denbighshire  grit,  which  may 
be  traced  southward  in  a  continuous  line  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Conway  as  far  as  Llanddewi  Ystrad  Enni  in  Radnorshire,  near 
Pentre-Voelas  and  Conway  they  are  abundantly  fossiliferous.  On  its 
eastern  slope  a  narrow  broken  band  of  the  Old  Red,  or  what  may  be 
a  conglomeratic  basement  bed  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series, 
crops  up  along  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  and  in  Eglwyseg.  Resting  upon  this 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  extends  from  Llanymynach,  its  extreme 
southern  point,  to  the  Cyrnybrain  fault,  and  there  forks  into  two 
divisions  that  terminate  respectively  in  the  Great  Orme's  Head  and 
in  Talargoch,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  denuded 
shales  of  the  Moel  Famma  range.  In  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  the  limestone 
underlies  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  in  the  eastern  division  it  is 
itself  overlaid  by  the  Millstone  Grit  of  Ruabon  and  Minera,  and  by 
a  long  reach  of  the  Coal  Measures  which  near  Wrexham  are  4}  m. 
in  breadth.  Eastward  of  these  a  broad  strip  of  the  red  marly  beds 
succeeds,  formerly  considered  to  be  Permian  but  now  re^^arded  as 
belonging  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  yet  again  between  this  and  the 
Dee  the  ground  is  occupied — as  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd — by  the  New 
Red  rocks.  As  in  the  other  northern  counties  of  Wales,  the  whole 
of  the  lower  ground  is  covered  more  or  less  thickly  with  glacial  drift. 
On  the  western  side  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  at  Cefn  and  PlAs  Heaton, 
the  caves,  which  are  a  common  feature  in  such  limestone  districts, 
have  yielded  the  remains  of  the  rhinoceros,  mammoth,  hippopotamus 
and  other  extinct  mammals. 

Coal  is  mined  from  the  Coal  Measures,  and  from  the  limestone 
below,  lead  with  silver  and  zinc  ores  have  been  obtained.  Valuable 
fireclays  and  terra-cotta  marls  are  also  taken  from  the  Coal  Measures 
about  Wrexham. 

The  uplands  being  uncongenial  for  com,  ponies,  sheep  and 
black  cattle  are  reared,  for  fattening  in  the  Midlands  of  England 
and  sale  in  London.  Oats  and  turnips,  rather  than  wheat, 
barley  and  potatoes,  occupy  the  tilled  land.  The  county  is 
fairly  wooded.  There  are  several  important  farmers'  clubs  (the 
Denbighshire  and  Flintshire,  the  vale  of  Conway,  the  Cerrig  y 
druidion,  &c.) .  The  London  &  North- Western  railway  (Holyhead 
line),  with  the  Conway  and  Clwyd  valleys  branches,  together 
with  the  lines  connecting  Denbigh  with  Ruabon  (Rhiwabon), 
via  Ruthin  and  Corwen,  Wrexham  with  Connah's  Quay  (Great 


Central)  and  Rhosllanerchrhugogwith  Glyn  Ceiriog  (for  the  Great 
Western  and  Great  Central  railways)  have  opened  up  the  county. 
Down  the  valley  of  Llangollen  also  runs  the  Holyhead  road  from 
London,  well  btdltand  passing  through  flnescenery.  At  Nantglyn 
paving  flags  are  raised,  at  Rhiwfelen  (near  LlangoUen)  slabs  and 
slates,  and  good  slates  are  also  obtained  at  Glyn  Ceiriog.  There 
is  plenty  of  limestone,  with  china  stone  at  Brymbo.  Cefn 
Rhiwabon  yields  sandstone  (for  hones)  and  millstone  grit. 
Chirk,  Ruabon  and  Brymbo  have  coal  mines.  The  great  Minera 
is  the  principal  lead  mine.  There  is  much  brick  and  pottery  clay. 
The  Ceiriog  valley  has  a  d3mamite  factory.  Llangollen  and 
Llansantffraid  (St  Bridgit's)  have  woollen  manufactures. 

The  area  of  the  ancient  coimty  is  423,499  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion in  1 901  of  129,942.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
is  426,084  acres.  The  chief  towns  are:  Wrexham,  a  mining 
centre  and  N.  Wales  military  centre,  with  a  fine  church; 
Denbigh;  Ruthin,  where  assizes  are  held  (here  are  a  grammar 
school,  a  warden  and  a  13th-century  castle  rebuilt) ;  LlangoUen 
and  Llanrwst;  and  Holt,  with  an  old  ruined  castle.  The 
Denbigh  district  of  parliamentary  boroughs  is  formed  of: 
Denbigh  (pop.  6483),  Holt  (1059),  Ruthin  (2643),  ^^^  Wrexham 
(14,966).  The  county  has  two  parliamentaiy  divisions.  The 
urban  districts  are:  Abergele  and  Pensam  (2083),  Colwyn  Bay 
and  Colwyn  (8689),  LlangoUen  (3303),  and  Llanrwst  (2645). 
Denbighshire  is  in  the  N.  Wales  circuit,  assizes  being  held 
at  Ruthin.  Denbigh  and  Wrexham  boroughs  have  separate 
commissions  of  the  peace,  but  no  sq>arate  quarter-session  courts. 
The  ancient  county,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  St  Asaph,  contains 
seventy-flve  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  districts  and  part  of  a 
parish. 

The  county  was  formed,  by  an  act  of  Henry  VIIL,  out  of  the 
lordships  of  Denbigh,  Ruthin  (Rhuthyn),  Rhos  and  Rhyfoniog, 
which  are  roughly  the  Perfeddwlad  (midland)  between  Conway 
and  Clwyd,  and  the  lordships  of  Bromfield,  Yale  {161,  open  land) 
and  Chirkland,  the  old  possessions  of  Gruffydd  ap  Madoc, 
arglwydd  (lord)  of  Dinas  Br4n.  Cefn  (Elwy  VaUey)  limestone 
caves  hold  the  prehistoric  hippopotamus,  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
lion,  hyena,  bear,  reindeer,  &c.;  Pl&s  Heaton  cave,  the  glutton; 
Pont  Newydd,  felstone  tools  and  a  polished  stone  axe  (like  that 
of  Rhosdigre);  Camedd  Tyddyn  Bleiddian,  ^' platycnemic 
(skeleton)  men  of  Denbighshire  '*  (like  those  of  Perthi  Chwareu). 
Clawdd  Coch  has  traces  of  the  Romans;  so  also  Penygaer 
and  Penbarras.  Roman  roads  ran  from  Deva  (Chester)  to 
Segontium  (Carnarvon)  and  from  Deva  to  Mons  Heriri  (Tomen 
y  mur).  To  their  period  belong  the  inscribed  Gwytherin  and 
Pentrefoelas  (near  Bettws-y-coed)  stones.  The  VaUe  Crucis 
''  Eliseg's  piUar  "  teUs  of  Brochmad  and  the  Cairlegion  (Chester) 
struggle  against  iEthelfrith's  invading  Northimibrians,  a.d.  613, 
while  Offa's  dike  goes  back  to  the  Mercian  advance.  Near 
and  parallel  to  Offa's  is  the  shorter  and  mysterious  Watt's 
dike.  Chirk  is  the  only  Denbighshire  castle  comparatively 
untouched  by  time  and  stiU  occupied.  Riithin  has  cloisters: 
Wrexham,  the  Brynffynnon  ''  nunnery ";  and  at  both  are 
collegiate  churches.  Llanrwst,  Gresford  and  Derwen  boast 
rood  lofts  and  screens;  Whitchurch  and  Llanrwst,  portrait 
brasses  and  monuments;  Derwen,  a  churchyard  cross;  Gresford 
and  Llanrhaiadr  (Dyffrsm  Clwyd) ,  stained  glass.  Near  Abergele, 
known  for  its  sea  baths,  is  the  ogof  (or  cave),  traditionaUy  the 
refuge  of  Richard  II.  and  the  scene  of  his  capture  by  Bolingbroke 

in  1399- 
See  J.  Williams,  Denbigh  (1856),  and  T.  F.  Tout,  Welsh  Shires, 

DENDERA,  a  viUage  in  Upper  Egypt,  situated  in  the  angle 
of  the  great  westward  bend  of  the  Nile  opposite  Rena.  Here 
was  the  ancient  city  of  Tentyra,  capital  of  the  Tentyrite  noma,  the 
sixth  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Hathor  [Aphrodite]  the  cow-goddess  of  love  and  joy.  The  old 
Egyptian  name  of  Tent3rra  was  written  'In*t  (Ant),  but  the  pro* 
nunciation  of  it  is  unknown:  in  later  da3rs  it  was  'In-t-t-ntr-t, 
"  ant  of  the  goddess,"  pronounced  Ni-tent6ri,  whence  Tbnvpa, 
TkvTvpts.  The  temple  of  Hathor  was  built  in  the  ist  century  B.C., 
being  begun  under  the  later  Ptolemies  (Ptol.  XIII.)  and  finished 
by  Augustus,  but  much  of  the  decoration  is  later.    A  great 
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rectangulax  enclosure  of  crude  bricks,  measuring  about  900  X  850 
ft.,  contains  the  sacred  buildings:  it  was  entered  by  two  stone 
gateways,  in  the  north  and  the  east  sides,  built  by  Domitian. 
Another  smaller  enclosure  lies  to  the  east  with  a  gateway  also 
of  the  Roman  period. 

The  plan  of  the  temple  may  be  supposed  to  have  included  a 
colonnaded  court  in  front  of  the  present  fapade,  and  pylon  towers 
at  the  entrance;  but  these  were  never  built,  probably  for  lack 
of  funds.  The  building,  which  is  of  sandstone,  measures  about 
300  ft.  from  front  to  back,  and  consists  of  two  oblong  rectangles; 
the  foremost,  placed  transversely  to  the  other,  is  the  great 
hypostyle  hall  or  pronaos,  the  broadest  and  loftiest  part  of  the 
temple,  measuring  135  ft.  in  width,  and  comprising  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  structure;  the  fagade  has  six  columns  with 
heads  of  Hathor,  and  the  ceiling  is  supported  by  eighteen  great 
columns.  The  second  rectangle  contains  a  small  hypostyle  hall 
with  six  columns,  and  the  sanctuary,  with  their  subsidiary 
chambers.  The  sanctuary  is  surrounded  by  a  corridor  into  which 
the  chambers  open:  on  the  west  side  is  an  apartment  forming  a 
court  and  kiosk  for  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  the  New 
Year,  the  principal  festival  of  Dendera.  On  the  roof  of  the 
temple,  reached  by  two  staircases,  are  a  pavilion  and  several 
chambers  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Osiris.  Inside  and  out, 
the  whole  of  the  temple  is  covered  with  scenes  and  inscriptions 
in  crowded  characters,  of  ceremonial  and  religious  import;  the 
decoration  is  even  carried  into  a  remarkable  series  of  hidden 
passages  and  chambers  or  crypts  made  in  the  solid  walls  for  the 
reception  of  its  most  valuable  treasures.  The  architectural  style 
is  dignified  and  pleasing  in  design  and  proportions.  The  interior 
of  the  building  has  been  completely  cleared:  from  the  outside, 
however,  its  imposing  effect  is  quite  lost,  owing  to  the  mounds 
of  rubbish  amongst  which  it  is  sunk.  North-east  of  the  entrance 
is  a  '*  Birth  House  "  for  the  cult  of  the  child  Harsemteu,  and 
behind  the  temple  a  small  temple  of  Isis,  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  original  foundation  of  the  temple  must  date 
back  to  a  remote  time:  the  work  of  some  of  the  early  builders- 
is  in  fact  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  present  structure. 
Petrie's  excavation  of  the  cemetery  behind  the  temple  enclosures 
revealed  burials  dating  from  the  fourth  dynasty  onwards,  the 
most  important  being  mastables.  of  the  period  from  the  sixth 
to  the  eleventh  dynasties;  many  of  these  exhibited  a  peculiar 
degradation  of  the  contemporary  style  of  sculpture. 

The  zodiacs  of  the  temple  of  Dendera  gave  rise  to  a  consider- 
able literature  before  their  late  origin  was  established  by 
ChampoUion  in  1823:  one  of  them,  from  a  chamber  on  the  roof, 
was  removed  in  1820  to  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  in  Paris. 
Figures  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra  VI.  occur  amongst  the 
sculptures  on  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  but  they  are  purely 
conventional,  without  a  trace  of  portraiture.  Horus  of  £dfu, 
the  enemy  of  the  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  of  Set,  appears 
sometimes  as  the  consort  of  Hathor  of  Dendera.  The  skill 
displayed  by  the  Tentyrites  in  capturing  the  crocodile  is  referred 
to  by  Strabo  and  other  Greek  writers.  Juvenal,  in  his  seventeenth 
satire,  takes  as  his  text  a  religious  riot  between  the  Tentyrites 
and  the  neighbouring  Ombites,  in  the  course  of  which  an  unlucky 
Ombite  was  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  opposite  party. 
The  Ombos  in  question  is  not  the  distant  Ombos  south  of  Edfu, 
where  the  crocodile  was  worshipped;  Petrie  has  shown  that 
opposite  Coptos,  only  about  15  m.  from  Tentyra,  there  was 
another  Ombos,  venerating  the  hippopotamus  sacred  to  Set. 

See  A.  Mariette,  DendSrah  (5  vols,  atlas  and  text,  1869-1880); 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Denderah  (1900) ;  Nagada  and  Ballas  (1896). 

(F.  Ll.  G.) 

DENDROCOMETES   (so  named   by   F.   Stein),   a  genus  of 

suctorian  Infusoria,  characterized  by  the  repeatedly  branched 

attached  body;  each  of  the  lobes  of  the  body  gives  off  a  few 

retractile  tentacles.    It  is  parasitic  on  the  gills  of  the  so-called 

freshwater  shrimp  Gammarus  puUx. 

For  its  conjugation  see  Sydney  H.  Hlckson,  in  Quarterly  Journ.  of 
Microsc,  Science^  vol  xlv.  (1902),  p.  325. 

DENE-HOLES,  the  name  given  to  certain  caves  or  excavations 
in  England,  which  have  been  popularly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 


Danes  or  some  other  of  the  early  northern  invaders  of  the  country. 
The  common  spelling  ''  Dane  hole  "  is  adduced  as  evidence  of 
this,  and  individual  names,  such  as  Vortigem's  Caves  at  Margate, 
and  Canute's  Gold  Mine  near  Bexley,  naturally  follow  the  same 
theory.  The  word,  however,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  den,  a  hole  or  valley.  There  are  many  underground 
excavations  in  the  south  of  the  coimtry,  also  found  to  some  extent 
in  the  midlands  and  the  north,  but  true  dene-holes  are  found 
chiefly  in  those  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex  along  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Thames.  With  one  exception  there  are  no  recorded 
specimens  farther  east  than  those  of  the  Grays  Thurrock  district, 
situated  in  Hangman's  Wood,  on  the  north,  and  one  near 
Rochester  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

The  general  outline  of  the  formation  of  these  caves  is  invariably 
the  same.  The  entrance  is  a  vertical  shaft  some  3  ft.  in  diameter 
falling,  on  an  average,  to  a  depth  of  60  ft.  The  depth  is  regulated, 
obviously,  by  the  depth  of  the  chalk  from  the  siuiace,  but, 
although  chalk  could  have  been  obtained  close  at  hand  within 
a  few  feet,  or  even  inches,  from  the  surface,  a  depth  of  from 
45  to  80  ft.,  or  more,  is  a  characteristic  feature.  It  is  believed 
that  dene-holes  were  also  excavated  in  sand,  but  as  these  would 
be  of  a  perishable  nature  there  are  no  available  data  of  any 
value.  The  shaft,  when  the  chalk  is  reached,  widens  out  into  a 
domed  chamber  with  a  roof  of  chaUc  some  3  ft.  thick.  The  walls 
frequently  contract  somewhat  as  they  near  the  floor.  As  a  rule 
there  is  only  one  chamber,  from  16  to  18  ft.  in  height,  beneath 
each  shaft.  From  this  excessive  height  it  has  been  inferred  that 
the  caves  were  not  primarily  intended  for  habitations  or  even 
hiding-places.  In  some  cases  the  chamber  is  extended,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  pillars  of  chalk  left  standing.  A  rare  specimen 
of  a  twin-chamber  was  discovered  at  Gravesend.  In  diis  case 
the  one  entrance  served  for  both  caves,  although  a  separate 
aperture  connected  them  on  the  floor  level.  Where  galleries 
are  found  connecting  the  chambers,  forming  a  bewildering 
labyrinth,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  walls  usually  reveals  evidence 
that  they  are  the  work  of  a  people  of  a  much  later  period  than 
that  of  the  chambers,  or,  as  they  become  in  these  cases,  the 
halls  of  the  galleries. 

Isolated  specimens  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of 
Kent  and  Essex,  but  the  most  important  groups  have  been  found 
at  Grays  Thurrock,  in  the  districts  of  Woolwich,  Abbey  Wood 
and  Bexley,  and  at  Gravesend.  Those  at  Bexley  and  Grays 
Thurrock  are  the  most  valuable  still  existing. 

It  is  generally  found  that  the  tool  work  on  the  roof  or  ceiling 
is  rougher  than  that  on  the  walls,  where  an  upright  position 
could  be  maintained.  Casts  taken  of  some  of  the  pick-holes 
near  the  roof  show  that,  in  all  probability,  they  were  made 
by  bone  or  horn  picks.  And  numerous  bone  picks  have  been 
discovered  in  Essex  and  Kent.  These  pick-holes  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  data  for  the  study  of  dene-holes,  and  have 
assisted  in  fixing  the  date  of  their  formation  to  pre-Roman 
times.  Very  few  relics  of  antiquarian  value  have  been  discovered 
in  any  of  the  known  dene-holes  which  have  assisted  in  fixing  the 
date  or  determining  the  uses  of  these  prehistoric  excavations. 
Pliny  mentions  pits  sunk  to  a  depth  of  a  hundred  feet,  "  where 
they  branched  out  like  the  veins  of  mines."  This  has  been  used 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  dene-holes  were  wells  sunk  for  the 
extraction  of  chalk;  but  no  known  dene-hole  branches  out  in  this 
way.  Chretien  de  Troyes  has  a  passage  on  underground  caves  in 
Britain  which  may  have  reference  to  dene-holes,  and  tradition  of 
the  14th  century  treated  the  dene-holes  of  Grays  as  the  fabled 
gold  mines  of  Cunobeline  (or  Cymbeline)  of  the  ist  century. 

Vortigem's  Caves  at  Margate  are  possibly  dene-holes  which 
have  been  adapted  by  later  peoples  to  other  purposes;  and 
excellent  examples  of  various  pick-holes  may  be  seen  on  different 
parts  of  the  walls. 

Local  tradition  in  some  cases  traces  the  use  of  these  caves  to 
the  smugglers,  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  illicit  tra&c  was 
common  not  only  on  the  coast  but  in  the  Thames  as  far  up  the 
river  as  Barking  Creek,  the  theory  is  at  least  tenable  that  these 
ready-made  hiding-places,  difiEcult  of  approach  and  dangerous 
to  descend,  were  so  utilized. 
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There  are  three  purposes  for  which  dene-holes  may  have  "been 
originally  excavated:  (a)  as  hiding-places  or  dwellings,  (b)  draw- 
wells  for  the  extraction  of  chalk  for  agricultural  uses,  and  (c)  store- 
houses for  grain.  For  several  reasons  it  is  unlikely  that  they  were 
used  as  habitations,  although  they  may  have  been  used  occasion- 
ally as  hiding-places.  Other  evidence  has  shown  that  it  is 
equally  improbable  that  they  were  used  for  the  extraction  of 
chalk.  The  chief  reasons  against  this  theory  are  that  chalk 
could  have  been  obtained  outcropping  close  by,  and  that  every 
trace  of  loose  chalk  has  been  removed  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
holes,  while  known  examples  of  chalk  draw-wells  do  not  descend 
to  so  great  a  depth.  The  discovery  of  a  shallow  dene-hole,  about 
14  ft.  below  the  surface,  at  Stone  negatives  this  theory  still 
further.  The  last  of  the  three  possible  uses  for  which  these 
prehistoric  excavations  were  designed  is  usually  accepted  as 
the  most  probable.  Silos,  or  underground  storehouses,  are  well 
known  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Morocco.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  grain  was  stored  in  the  ear  and  carefully  protected  from 
damp  by  straw.  A  curious  smoothness  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  Gravesend  twin-chamber  dene-hole  has  been  put 
forward  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory.  One 
other  theory  has  been  advanced,  viz.  that  the  excavations  were 
made  in  order  to  get  flints  for  implements,  but  this  Js  quite 
impossible,  as  a  careful  examination  of  a  few  examples  will  show. 

Further  reference  may  be  made  to  Essex  Dene-holes  by  T.V.  Holmes 
and  W.  Cole;  €0  The  Archaeological  Journal  (1882);  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Essex  Field  Club;  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  &c.^  Dene- 
holes  by  F.  W.  Reader,  in  Old  Essex,  ed.  A.  C.  Kelway  (1908), 

(A.  J.  P.) 

DENGUE  (pronounced  deng-ga),  an  infectious  fever  occurring 
in  warm  climates.  The  symptoms  are  a  sudden  attack  of.  fever, 
accompanied  by  rheumatic  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles  with 
severe  headache  and  erythema.  After  a  few  days  a  crisis  is 
reached  and  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  is  followed  by  a 
slighter  return  of  fever  and  pain  and  an  eruption  resembling 
measles,  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  disea^.  The 
disease  is  rarely  fatal,  death  occurring  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
weakness  caused  by  old  age,  infancy  or  other  illness.  Little  is 
known  of  the  aetiology  of  "  dengue."  The  virus  is  probably 
similar  to  that  of  other  exanthematous  fevers  and  communicated 
by  an  intermediary  cxilex.  The  disease  is  nearly  always  epidemic, 
though  at  intervals  it  appears  to  be  pandemic  and  in  certain 
districts  almost  endemic.  The  area  over  which  the  disease  ranges 
may  be  stated  generally  to  be  between  32°  47'  N.  and  23^  23'  S. 
Throughout  this  area  "  dengue  "  is  constantly  epidemic.  The 
earliest  epidemic  of  which  anything  is  known  occurred  in  1779- 
1780  in  Egypt  and  the  East  Indies.  The  chief  epidemics  have 
been  those  of  1824-1826  in  India,  and  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  southern  states  of  North  America,  of  1870-1875,  extending 
practically  over  the  whole  of  the  tropical  portions  of  the  East  and 
reaching  as  far  as  China.  .  In  1888  and  1889  a  great  outbreak 
spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  and  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Asia  Minor.  Perhaps  "  dengue  "  is  most  nearly  endemic  in 
equatorial  East  Africa  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  word  has 
usually  been  identified  with  the  Spanish  dengue,  meaning  stiff  or 
prim  behaviour,  and  adopted  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  name  suit- 
able to  the  curious  cramped  movements  of  a  sufferer  from  the 
disease,  similar  to  the  name  "  dandy-fever  "  which  was  given  to 
it  by  the  negroes.  According  to  the  New  English  Dictionary 
(quoting  Dr  Christie  in  The  Glasgow  Medical  Journal^  September 
1 881),  both  "  dengue  "  and  "  dandy  "  are  corruptions  of  the 
Swahili  word  dinga  or  denga,  meaning  a  sudden  attack  of  cramp, 
the  Swahili  name  for  the  disease  being  ka-dinga  pepo. 

See  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Tropical  Diseases;  a  Manual  of  Diseases 
of  Warm  Climates  (1903). 

IWNHAM,  DIXON  (i78<^i828),  EngHsh  traveller  in  West 

Central  Africa,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  ist  of  January  1786. 

He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  was  articled 

to  a  solicitor,  but  joined  the  army  in  181 1.    First  in  the  2:^rd 

Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  afterwards  in  the  S4th  foot,  he  served 

in  the  campaigns  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  Belgium,  and 

received  the  Waterloo  medal.    In  1821  he  vohinteered  to  join 

Dr  Oudney  and  Hugh  Clapperton  {q.v,),  who  had  been  sent  by  the 


British  government  via  Tripoli  to  the  central  Sudan.  He  joined 
the  expedition  at  Murzuk  in  Fezzan.  Finding  the  promised 
escort  not  forthcoming,  Denham,  whose  energy  was  boundless, 
started  for  England  to  complain  of  the  "  duplicity  "  of  the  pasha 
of  Tripoli.  The  pasha,  alarmed,  sent  messengers  after  him  with 
promises  to  meet  his  demands.  Denham,  who  had  reached 
Marseilles,  consented  to  return,  the  escort  was  forthcoming,  and 
Murzuk  was  regained  in  November  1822.  Thence  the  expedition 
made  its  way  across  the  Sahara  to  Bomu,  reached  in  February 
1823.  Here  Denham,  against  the  wish  of  Oudney  and  Clapperton, 
accompanied  a  slave-raiding  expedition  into  the  Mandara  high- 
lands south  of  Bomu.  The  raiders  were  defeated,  and  Denham 
bardy  escaped  with  his  life.  When  Oudney  and  Clapperton  set 
out,  December  1823,  for  the  Hausa  states,  Denham  remained 
behind.  He  explored  the  western,  south  and  south-eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Chad,  and  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  Waube, 
Logone  and  Shari.  In  August  1824,  Clapperton  having  returned 
and  Oudney  being  dead,  Bomu  was  left  on  the  return  journey 
to  Tripoli  and  England.  In  December  1826  Denham,  promoted 
lieuteiiant-colonel,  sailed  for  Sierra  Leone  as  superintendent  of 
liberated  Africans.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  but  after  administering  the  colony  for  five  weeks  died  of 
fever  at  Freetown  on  the  8th  of  May  1828. 

See  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa  in  the  years  1822-1824  (London,  1S26),  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  written  by  Denham;  The  Story  of  Africa,  vol.  i.  chap.  xiii. 
(London,  1*92)1  by  Dr  Robert  Brown. 

DENHAM,  SIR  JOHN  (1615-1669),  English  poet,  only  son  of 
Sir  John  Denham  (i  559-1639),  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
in  Ireland,  was  bom'  in  Dublin  in  161 5.  In  1617  his  father 
became  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  England,  and  removed  to 
London  with  his  fainily.  In  Michaelmas  term  163 1  the  future 
poet  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  He  removed  in  1634  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was,  says 
John  Aubrey,  a  good  student,  but  not  suspected  of  being  a  wit. 
The  reputation  he  had  gained  at  Oxford  of  being  the  "  dream- 
ingest  young  fellow  "  gave  way  to  a  scandalous  reputation  for 
gambling.  In  1634  he  married  Ann  Cotton,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  with  his  father  at  Egham,  Surrey.  In  1636  he  wrote  his 
paraphrase  of  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid  (published  in  1656 
as  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  with  an  excellent  verse  essay  on  the 
art  of  translation).  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  prose  tract 
against  gambling.  The  Anatomy  of  Play  (printed  1651),  designed 
to  assure  his  father  of  his  repentance,  but  as  soon  as  he  came  into 
his  fortune  he  squandered  it  ^t  play.  It  was  a  surprise  to  every- 
one when  in  1642  he  suddenly,  as  Edmund  Waller  said,  "  broke 
out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  three  score  thousand  strong,  when  no 
one  was  aware,  nor  in  the  least  expected  it,"  by  publishing  The 
Sophy,  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  the  subject  of  which  was  drawn 
from  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  travels.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  Denham  was  high  sheriff  for  Surrey,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Famham  Castle.  He  showed  no  military  ability,  and 
speedily  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  parliament.  He  was  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  London,  but  was  soon  permitted  to  join  the  king 
at  Oxford. 

In  1642  appeared  Cooper's  Hill,  a  poem  describing  the  Thames 
scenery  round  his  home  at  Egham.  The  first  edition  was 
anonymous:  subsequent  editions  show  numerous  alterations, 
and  the  poem  did  not  assume  its  final  form  until  165^.  This 
famous  piece,  which  was  Pope's  model  for  his  Windsor  Forest,  was 
not  new  in  theme  or  manner,  but  the  praise  which  it  received  was 
well  merited  by  its  ease  and  grace.  Moreover  Denham  expressed 
his  commonplaces  with  great  dignity  and  skill,  fie  followed  the 
taste  of  the  time  in  his  frequent  use  of  antithesis  and  metaphor, 
but  these  devices  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  matter,  and  are  not 
of  the  nature  of  mere  extemal  omament.  At  Oxford  he  wrote 
many  squibs  against  the  roundheads.  One  of  the  few  serious 
pieces  belonging  to  this  period  is  the  short  poem  "  On  the  Earl 
of  Strafford's  Trial  and  Death." 

From  this  time  Denham  was  much  in  Charles  X*s  confidence. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  forwarding  letters  to  and 
from  the  king  when  he  was  in  the  custody  of  the  parliament,  a 
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duty  wWch  lie  dischargecTsuccessfully  with  Abraham  Cowley,  but 
in  1648  he  was  suspected  by  the  ParKamentary  authorities,  and 
thought  it  wiser  to  cross  the  Channel.  He  helped  in  the  removal 
of  the  young  duke  of  York  to  Holland,  and  for  some  time  he 
served  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  in  Paris,  being  entrusted  by  her 
with  despatches  for  Holland.  In  1650  he  was  sent' to  Poland  in 
company  \\dth  Lord  Crofts  to  obtain  money  for  Charles  11.  They 
succeeded  in  raismg  £10,600.  After  two  years  spent  at  the  exiled 
coiurt  in  Holland,  Denham  returned  to  London  and  being  quite 
without  resources,  he  was  for  some  tiilie  the  guest  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  at  Wilton.  In  1655  an  order  was  given  that  Denham 
should  rtetrict  himself  to  some  place  of  residence  to  be  selected 
by  himsetf  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than  20  m,  from  London; 
subsequently  he  obtained  from  the  Protector  a  licence  to  live  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  in  1658  a  passport  to  travel  abroad  with 
the  e^rl  of  Pembroke.  At  the  Restoration  Denham's  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  office  of  surveyor-general  of  works.  His 
qualifications  as  an  architect  were  probably  sK^t,  but  it  is  safe 
to  regard  as  grossly  exaggerated  the  accusations  of  incompetence 
and  peculation  made  by  Samuel  Butler  in  his  brutal  "  Panegyric 
upon  Sir  John  Denham*s  Recovery  from  his  Madness."  He 
eventually  secured  the  servfces  of  Cteistppher  Wren  as  deputy- 
surveyor.    In  1660  he  was  also  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath. 

In  1665  he  married  for  the  second  time.  His  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Brooke,  was,  according  to  the  comte  de 
Gramont,  a  beautiful  giii  of  eighteen.  She  soon  became  known 
as  the  mistress  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  scandal,  according 
to  common  repott,  shattered  the  poet's  reason.  While  Denham 
was  recovering,  his  wife  died,  poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  a  cup  of 
chocolate.  Some  suspected  the  duchess  of  York  of  the  critne, 
but  the  Comte  de  Gtamont  says'  that  the  general  opinion  was 
that  Denham  himself  was  guilty.  No  sign  of  f)oison,  however, 
was  found  "in  the  examination  after  Lady  Denham's  death. 
Denham  survived  her  for  two  years,  dying  at  his  house  near 
Whitehall  in  March  1669.  He  was  buried  on  the  23rd  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  wrote  the  liifter 
political  satires  on  the  shameful  conduct  of  the  Dutch  War  entitled 
"  Directions  to  a  Painter,"  and  "  Fresh  Directions,"  continuing 
Edmund  Waller's  "  Instructions  to  a  Painter."  Th^  prmter  of 
these  poems,  with  which  were  printed  one  by  Andrew  Mar  veil, 
was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pfllory.    In  1667  Denham  wrote  his 

beautiftd  elegy  on  Abraham  Cowley. 

Denham's  poems  include,  beside  those  already  given,  a  verse 
^raphrase  01  Cioero's  C(U0  major,  and  a  loetrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.  As  a  wriOar  of  didactic  verse,  he  was  perhaps  too  highly 
praised  by  bjs  immediate  successors.     Dryden  called  Cooper's  Hill 

the  exact  standard  of  good  writing,"  and  Pope  in  his  Windsor 
Forest  called  him  "  majestic  Denham.  His  collected  poems  with  a 
dedicatsiry  eptstie  toCh^ries  IL  appeared  in  166$.  Other  editions 
foilowedU  j^nd  they  are  repiwted  in  Chalmers' (18  iq)  and  other  col- 
lections qf  the  English  poets.  His  political  satires  were  i)rinted  with 
some  of  Rochester's  and  Marvell's  in  Bihtiotheca  curiosd,  vol.  i. 
(Edinburgh,  1885). 

D^IA^  a  seaport  of  eastern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Alicante; 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  head  of  a  railwaty  from  Car- 
cagente.  Pop.  ( 1 9O0)  1 2 ,43 1 .  D6nia  occupies  the  seaward  slopes 
of  a  hill  stffmounted  by  a  ruined  castle,  and  divided  by  a  narrow 
valley  on  the  so\ith  from  the  limestone  ridge  of  Mong6  (2500  ft.), 
which  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Balearic  Islands  and 
the  Valencian  coast.  The  older  houses  of  Dfnia  are  cKaradreri^ed 
by  their  flat  Moorish  roofs  (azoUas)  and  Vifew-turrets  (miradores)^ 
while  fragments  of  the  Moorish  ramparts  are  also  visible  near  the 
harbour^  owing,  however,  to  the  rapid  extension  of  local  com- 
merce, many  of  the  older*  quarters  were  modernized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2otli  century.  Nails,  and  woollen,  linen  and 
esparto  grass  fabrics  are  manufactured  here;  and  there  is  a 
brisk  export  tr^de  in  grapes,  raisins  and  onions,  mostly  consigned 
to  Grea't  *  Britain  Vir  the  United  States.  Baltic  timber'  and 
British  coar  are  lafgely  imported.  The  harboiu*  bay,  which  is 
well  lighted  and  sheltered  by  a  breakwater,  contains  only  a  small 
space  of  deep  waier,  ,shut  in  by  deposits  of  sand  on  three  sides. 
In  1904  It  accommodated  402  vessels  of  175,000  tons;  about 
half  of  which  were  small  fishing  craft?,  and  coasters  carrying 
agrictdtiVal  produce  to  Spanish  and  African  ports. 


Denia  was  'col6nized  by  GVeek  merchants  from  Emporiae 
(Ampuriisin  Catalonia), Or  Massilia  (Marseilles),  at  a  very  early 
date;  but  its  Greek  name  of  Hemeroskopeion  was  soon  super- 
seded by  the  Roman  Bianium.  In  the  "1st  ceritury  b.C;,*  Sertorius 
made  it  the  naval' headquarters  of  his  resistance  to  Rome;  and, 
as  its  name  implies,  it  was  already  famous  for  its  temple  of  Diana, 
built  in  imitatiori  of  that  at  Ephesus.  The  site  of  this  temple  can 
be  traced  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hilt.  D6nia  was  captured  by 
the  Moors  in  713,  and  from  1031  to  1253  belonged  successively  to 
the  Moorish  kingdoms  of  Murcia'  and  Valenda.  According  to  an 
ancient  but  questionable  tradition,  its  population  rose  at  this 
period  to  50,000,  and  its  commerce  proportionately  increased. 
After  the  city  was  retaken  by  the  Christians  in  1253,  its  pros- 
perity dwindled  away,  and  onily  began  to  revive  in  the  19th 
century.  During  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  { 1 701-14),  • 
D^nia  was  thrice  besieged;  and  in  1813  the  citadel  was  held  for 
five  months  by  the  French  against  the  allied  British  and  Spanish 
forces,  until  the  garrison  was  reduced  to  100  men,  and  compelled 
to  surrender,  on  honourable  terms. 

DENIKfiR,  JOSEPH  (1852-  )  French  naturalist  and 
anthropologist,  was  born  of  French  parents  at  Astrakhan,  Russia, 
on  the  6th  of  March  1852.  After  receiving  his  education  at  the 
university  and  technical  institute  of  .St  Petersburg,  he. adopted 
engineering  ag^.a  pn^f^ssipir,  it»d  Jn-^hi^  iciiBfWRtyi/ttaYQjtert  ex- 
tensively in  the  petroleum  districts  of  the  Caucasus,  in  Central 
Europe,  Italy  and  Dalmatia.  Settling  at  Paris  in  1876,  he 
studied  at  the  Sorbpnne,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  natural 
science.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  .the  Natural 
History  Museum,  Paris.  Among  his  nuiny  valiiable  ethnological 
works  mention  may  1)0  made  of  Recherchcs  anatomiques  et  embryo- 
logiques  sifr  les  singes  atUhropoides  (1886) ;  £tude  sur  Us  Kai- 
mouks  (1883);  Les  Ghiliaks  (1883);  and  Races  et  peuples  de  la 
ierre  (1900).  He  became  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  Diction- 
naire  de  gUgraphie  univcrseUe,  and  published  many  papers  in  the 
anthropological  and  zoological  journals  of  France. 

DENILIQUIN»  a  municipal  town  of  Townsend  qouAty,  New 
South  Wales,  Australia,  534  m.  direct  S.W.  of  Sydney,  and  195  m. 
by  rail  N,  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  2644.  The  business  of 
the  town  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  sheep 
and  cattle  farmers  of  the  Riverina  district,  a  plain  country,  in 
the  main  pastoral,  but  suited  in  some  parts  for  cultivation. 
Deniliquin  has  a  well-known  public  school. 

DENIM  (an  abbreviation  of  serge  de  Nimes),  the  name  origin- 
ally given  to  a  kind  of  serge.  It  is  now  applied  to  a  stout  twilled 
cloth  made  in  various  colours,  visually  of  cotton,  and  used  for 
overalls  &c. 

DENINa/ CARLO  GIOVANNI  MARIA  (1731-1813),  ItaHan 
historian,  was  born  at  Revello,  Piedmont,  in  ri73i,  and  was 
educated  at  Sahizzo  and  Turin.  •  In  1 7  53  iie  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  humanity  at  Pignerol,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  by  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  to  retire  from  it.  In  1 7^6  he  graduated 
as  doctor  in  theology,  and  begalii  authorship  witH  a'thedlogtcal 
treatise.  Promoted  to  the  professorship  of  humanity  and  rhetoric 
in  the  college  of  Turin,  lie  published  (1769-1772)  his  Delle  re- 
volusnoni  d^Italiaj  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  mainly 
founded.  Collegiate  honours  accompanied  the  issue  of  its 
successive  volumes,  which,  however,  at  the  same  time  multiplied 
his  foes  and  stimulated  their  hatred.  Iri  1782,  at  Frederick  the 
Great's  invitation,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  published  his  Vie  et  rhgne  de 
FrSdSric  IT  (Berlin,  1788)  and  La  Prusse  lUUrairesous  F^id^ric 
II  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1 790-1 791).  His  Delh  revduzioni  della 
Germania  was  published  at  Florence  in  1804,  in  which  year  he 
went  to  Paris  as  the  imperial  librarian,  on  the  invitation  of 
Napoleon.  At  Paris  he  published  in  1 805  his  Tableau  de  la  Haute 
Itdie,  d  des  Alpes  qui  VentourenU  He  died  there  on  the  5th  of 
December  1813. 

DENIS  (DioNYSrtrs),  SAINT, first  bishop  of  Paris,  patrol  saint 
of  France.  According  to  Gregory  of  Tours  {Hist.  Franc,  i.  30), 
he  was  sent  into  Gaul  at  the  time  of  the  emperor  Decius.  He 
suffered  martjrdom  at  the  village  of  Catulliacus,  the  modern  St 
Denis.    Hi^  tonib  was  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Roman  road, 
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where  rose  the  priory  of  St-Denis-de-rEstrde,  which  existed 

until  the  i8th  century.    In  the  5th  century  the  clergy  of  the 

diocese  of  Paris  built  a  basilica  over  the  tomb.    About  625 

Dagobert,  son  of  Lothair  II.,  founded  in  honour  of  St  Denis,  at 

some  distance  from  the  basilica,  the  monastery  where  the  greater 

number  of  the  kings  of  France  have  been  buried.    The  festival  of 

St  Denis  is  celebrated  on  the  9th  of  October.    With  his  name  are 

already  associated  in  the  Mariyrolopum  Hieronymianum  the 

priest  Rusticus  and  the  deacon  Eleutherius.    Other  traditions — 

of  no  value — ^are  connected  with  the  name  of  St  Denis.    A  false 

Interpretation  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  apparently  dating  from  724, 

represented  St  Denis  as  having  received  his  mission  from  Pope 

Clement,  and  as  having  suffered  martyrdom  under  Domitian 

(81-96).    Hilduin,  abbot  of  St-Denis  in  the  first  half  of  the  9th 

century,  identified  Denis  of  Paris  with  Denis  (Dionysius)  the 

Areopagite  (mentioned  in  Acts  xviii.  34),  bishop  of  Athens 

(Eusebius,  Hist.  Ecd,  iii.4. 10, iv.  23. 3),  and  naturally  attributed 

to  him  the  celebrated  writings  of  the  pseudo-Areopagite.    St 

Denis  is  generally  represented  carrying  his  head  in  his  hands. 

See  Acta  Sanctorum^  Octobris,  iv.  696-087;  Bibliotkeca  hagio- 
grafhica  graeca,  p.  37  (Brussels,  189^);  Bibliotheca  hagio^raphica 
lattna,  No.  2 171-2203  (Brussels,  1899);  J.  Havet,  Les  Ongines  de 
Saint'DeniSj  in  his  collected  works,  1.  191-246  (Paris,  1896);  Cahier, 
CaracUristiques  des  saints,  p.  761  (Paris,  1867).  (H.  De.) 

DENIS,  JOHAHN  NEPOMUK  COSMAS  MICHAEL  (1729-1800), 
Austrian  poet,  was  bom  at  Schfirding  on  the  Inn,  on  the  27th 
of  September  1729.  He  was  brought  up  by  the  Jesuits,  entered 
their  order,  and  in  1759  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
Theresianum  in  Vienna,  a  Jesuit  college.  In  1784,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  college,  he  was  made  second  custodian  of 
the  court  library,  and  seven  years  later  became  chief  librarian. 
He  died  on  the  29th  of  September  1800.  A  warm  admirer  of 
Rlopstock,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  group  of 
so-called  ^*  bards  ";  and  his  original  poetry,  published  imder  the 
title  Die  Lieder  Sineds  des  Barden  (1772),  shows  all  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  **  bardic  "  movement.  He  is  best  remembered 
as  the  translator  of  Ossian  (i  768-1 769;  also  published  together 
with  his  own  poems  in  5  vols,  as  Ossians  und  Sineds  Lieder,  1784). 
More  important  than  either  his  original  poetry  or  his  translations 
were  his  efforts  to  familiarize  the  Austrians  with  the  literature 
of  North  Germany;  his  SamnUung  kUrzerer  Gedichte  aus  den 
neuern  Dichtern  Deutschlands,  3  vols,  (i  762-1 766),  was  in  this 
respect  invaluable.  He  has  also  left  a  number  of  bibliographical 
compilations,  Grundriss  der  Bibliographie  und  Biicherkunde 
(1774),  Grundriss  der  Liter aiurgeschichte  (1776),  Einleitung  in 
die  Biicherkunde  (1777)  and  Wiens  Buchdruckergeschichte  bis  1560 
(1782). 

Ossians  und  Sineds  Lieder  have  not  been  reprinted  since  1791 ;  but 
a  selection  of  his  poetry  edited  bv  R.  Hamel  will  be  found  in  vol. 
48  (1884)  of  Kdrschner's  Deutsche  Nationalliteratur.  His  Literor- 
rischer  Nachlass  was  published  by  J.  F.  von  Retzer  in  1802  (2  vols.). 
See  P.  von  Hofmann-Welienhof,  Michael  Denis  (1881). 

DENISON,  GEORGE  ANTHONY  (1805-1896),  English  church- 
man, brother  of  John  Evelyn  Denison  (1800-1873;  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  1857-1872;  Viscount  Ossington),  was 
born  at  Ossington,  Notts,  on  the  nth  of  December  1805,  and 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1828  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  Oriel;  and  after  a  few  years  there  as  a  tutor, 
during  which  he  was  ordained  and  acted  as  curate  at  Cuddesdon, 
he  became  rector  of  Broad  Windsor,  Dorset  (1838).  He  became 
a  prebendary  of  Sarum  in  1841  and  of  Wells  in  1849.  ^  i^Si 
he  was  preferred  to  the  valuable  living  of  East  Brent,  Somerset, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  made  archdeacon  of  Taunton.  For 
many  years  Archdeacon  Denison  represented  the  extreme  High 
Tory  party  not  only  in  politics  but  in  the  Church,  regarding 
all  "  progressive  '^  movements  in  education  or  theology  as 
abomination,  and  vehemently  repudiating  the  *'  higher  criticism  " 
from  the  da3rs  of  Essays  and  Reviews  (i860)  to  those  of  Lux 
Mundi  (1890).  In  1853  he  resigned  his  position  as  examining 
chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  owing  to  his  pronounced 
eucharistic  views.  A  suit  on  the  complaint  of  a  neighbouring 
clergyman  ensued  and  after  various  complications  Denison  was 
condemned  by  the  archbishoips'  court  at  Bath  (1856);  but  on 


appeal  the  court  of  Arches  and  the  privy  council  quashed  this 
judgment  on  a  technical  plea.  The  result  was  to  make  Denison 
a  keen  champion  of  the  ritualistic  school.  He  edited  The  Church 
and  State  Review  (1862-1865).  Secular  state  education  and  the 
**  conscience  clause  "  were  anathema  to  him.  Until  the  end  of 
his  life  he  remained  a  protagonist  in  theological  controversy  and 
a  keen  fighter  against  latitudinarianism  and  liberalism;  but  the 
sharpest  religious  or  political  differences  never  broke  his  personal 
friendships  and  his  Christian  charity.  Among  other  things  for 
which  he  will  be  remembered  was  his  origination  of  harvest 
festivals.    He  died  on  the  21st  of  March  1896. 

DENISON,  GEORGE  TAYLOR  (1839-  ),  Canadian  soldier 
and  publicist,  was  bom  in  Toronto  on  the  3iat  of  August  1839. 
In  1861  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  from  1865-1867  a 
member  of  the  city  council.  From  the  first  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  military  forces  of  Canada,  becom- 
ing a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  active  militia  in  1866.  He  saw 
active  service  during  the  Fenian  raid  of  1866,  and  d\iring  the 
rebellion  of  1885.  Owing  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Conservative  ministry  during  the  Red  River  Rebellion  in 
1869-70,  he  abandoned  that  party,  and  in  1872  unsuccessfully 
contested  Algoma  in  the  Liberal  interest.  Thereafter  he  remained 
free  from  party  ties.  In  18  7  7  he  was  appointed  police  magistrate 
of  Toronto.  Colonel  Denison  was  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 
**  Canada  First "  party,  which  did  much  to  shape  the  national 
aspirations  from  1870  to  1878,  and  was  a  consistent  supix)rter 
of  imperial  federation  and  of  preferential  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  was  president  of  the  section  dealing  with 
English  history  and  literature.  The  best  known  of  his  military 
works  is  his  History  of  Modern  Cavalry  (London,  1877),  which 
was  awarded  first  prize  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  open 
competition  and  has  been  translated  into  German,  Russian  and 
Japanese.  In  1900  he  published  his  reminiscences  under  the 
title  of  Soldiering  in  Canada. 

DENISON,  a  city  of  Grayson  county,  Texas,  U.S.A.,  about 
2^  m.  from  the  S.  bank  of  the  Red  river,  about  70  m.  N.  of  Dallas. 
Pop.  (1890)  10,958;  (1900)  11,807,  of  whom  2251  were  negroes; 
(1906  estimate)  12,317.  It  is  served  by  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Centra],  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  and 
the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  ('Frisco  System)  railways,  and  is 
connected  with  Sherman,  Texas,  by  an  electric  line.  Denison 
is  the  seat  of  the  Gate  City  business  college  (generally  known 
as  Harshaw  Academy),  and  of  St  Xavier's  academy  (Roman 
Catholic).  It  is  chiefly  important  as  a  railway  centre,  as  a 
collecting  and  distributing  point  for  the  fruit,  vegetables,  hogs 
and  poultry,  and  general  farming  products  of  the  surrounding 
region,  and  as  a. wholesale  and  jobbing  market  for  the  upper 
Red  river  valley.  It  has  railway  repair  shops,  and  among  its 
manufactures  are  cotton-seed  oil,  cotton,  machinery  and  foundry 
products,  flour,  wooden- ware,  and  dairy  products.  In  1905  its 
factory  products  were  valued  at  $1,234,956,  47*0  %  more  than 
in  1900.  Denison  was  settled  by  Northerners  at  the  time  of 
the  construction  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  railway  to 
this  point  in  1872,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  George  Denison 
(1822-1876),  a  director  of  the  railway;  it  became  a  city  in  1891, 
and  in  1907  adopted  the  commission  form  of  government. 

DENIZEN  (derived  through  the  Fr.  from  Lat.  de  intus,  '^  from 
within,"  i.e.  as  opposed  to  **  foreign  "),  an  alien  who  obtains 
by  letters  patent  (ex  donatione  regis)  certain  of  the  privileges  of 
a  British  subject.  He  cannot  be  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
or  of  parliament,  or  hold  any  civil  or  military  office  of  trust,  or 
take  a  grant  of  land  from  the  crown.  The  Naturalization  Act 
1870  provides  that  nothing  therein  contained  shaU  affect  the 
grant  of  any  letters  of  denization  by  the  sovereign. 

DENIZLI  (anc.  Laodicea  (g.v.)  ad  Lycum),  chief  town  of  a 
sanjak  of  the  Aidin  vilayet  of  Asia  Minor,  altitude  1167  ft. 
Pop.  about  17,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  Baba 
Dagh  (Mt.  Salbacus),  on  a  tributary  of  the  Churuk  Su  (Lycus), 
and  is  connected  by  a  branch  line  with  the  station  of  Gonjeli 
on  the  Smyrna-Dineir  railway.  It  took  the  place  of  Laodicea 
when  that  town  was  deserted  during  the  wars  between  the 
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Byzantines  and  Seljuk  Turks,  probably  between  11 58  and  11 74. 
It  had  become  a  fine  Moslem  dty  in  the  14th  century,  and  was 
then  called  Ladik,  being  famous  for  the  woven  and  embroidered 
products  of  its  Greek  inhabitants.  The  delightful  gardens  of 
Denizli  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  ''  Damascus  of 
Anatolia." 

DEiniANt  THOMAS,  IST  Ba&on  (1779-1854),  English  judge, 
was  bom  in  London,'  the  son  of  a  well-known  physician,  on  the 
23rd  of  July  1779.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  x8oo.  Soon  after 
leaving  Cambridge  he  married;  and  in  1806  he  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  at  once  entered  upon  practice.  His 
success  was  rapid,  and  in  a  few  years  he  attained  a  position  at 
the  bar  second  only  to  that  of  Brougham  and  Scarlett  (Lord 
Abinger).  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquent  defence  of 
the  Luddites;  but  his  most  brilliant  appearance  was  as  one  of 
the  counsel  for  Queen  Caroline.  His  speech  before  the  Lords 
was  very  powerful,  and  some  competent  judges  even  considered 
it  not  inferior  to  Brouf^am's.  It  contained  one  or  two  daring 
passages,  which  made  the  king  his  bitter  enemy,  and  retarded 
his  legal  promotion.  At  the  general  election  of  1818  he  was 
returned  M.P.  for  Wareham,  and  at  once  took  his  seat  with  the 
Whig  opposition.  In  the  following  year  he  was  returned  for 
Nottingham,  for  which  place  he  continued  to  sit  till  his  elevation 
to  the  bench  in  1832.  His  liberal  principles  had  caused  his 
exclusion  from  office  till  in  1823  he  was  iq;>pointed  common 
Serjeant  by  the  corporation  of  London.  In  1830  he  was  made 
attorney-general  under  Lord  Grey's  administration.  Two  years 
later  he  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
in  1834  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  a  judge  he  is  most 
celebrated  for  his  decision  in  the  important  privilege  case  of 
Stockdale  v.  Hansard  (9  Ad.  &  El.  I.;  11  Ad.  &  £1.  253),  but 
he  was  never  ranked  as  a  profound  lawyer.  In  1850  he  resigned 
his  chief  justiceship  and  rethred  into  private  life.  He  died  on 
the  36th  of  September  1854,  his  title  continuing  in  the  direct  line. 

The  Hon.  George  Denman  (1819-1896),  his  fourth  son,  was 

also  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  a  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench 

from  1872  till  his  death  in  1896. 

See  Memoir  of  Thomas,  first  Lord  Denman^  by  Sir  Joseph  Amould 
(2  vols.,  1873) ;  £.  Manaon,  Builders  of  our  Law  (1904). 

DEHMARK  (Danmark),  a  small  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying 
part  of  a  peninsula  and  a  group  of  islands  dividing  the  Baltic 
and  North  Seas,  in  the  middle  latitudes  of  the  eastern  coast. 
The  kingdom  lies  between  54*  33'  and  57**  45'  N.  and  between 
8**  4'  54'  and  12^  47'  25*  E.,  exclusive  of  the  island  of  Bomholm, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  to  be  included  in  the  Danish  archi- 
pelago. The  peninsula  is  divided  between  Denmark  and  Germany 
(Schleswig-Holstein).  The  Danish  portion  is  the  northern  and 
the  greater,  and  is  called  Jutland  (Dan.  Jylland).  Its  northern 
part  is  actually  insular,  divided  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Limf  jord  or  Liimf  jord,  which  communicates  with  the  North  Sea 
to  the  west  and  the  Cattegat  to  the  east,  but  this  strait,  though 
broad  and  possessing  lacustrine  characteristics  to  the  west,  has 
only  very  narrow  entrances.  The  connexion  with  the  North  Sea 
dates  from  1825.  The  Skagerrack  bounds  Jutland  to  the  north 
and  north-west.  The  Cattegat  is  divided  from  the  Baltic  by  the 
Danish  islands,  between  the  east  coast  of  the  Cimbric  peninsula 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  German  frontier  and  south-western 
Sweden. 

There  is  little  variety  in  the  surface  of  Denmark.  It  is 
uniformly  low,  the  highest  elevation  in  the  whole  country,  the 
Himmelbjerg  near  Aarhus  in  eastern  Jutland,  being  little  more 
than  500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Denmark,  however,  is  nowhere  low 
in  the  sense  in  which  Holland  is;  the  country  is  pleasantly 
diversified,  and  rises  a  little  at  the  coast  even  though  It  remains 
flat  inland.  The  landscape  of  the  islands  and  the  south-eastern 
part  of  Jutland  is  rich  in  beech- woods,  com- fields  and  meadows, 
and  even  the  minute  islets  are  green  and  fertile.  In  the  western 
and  northern  districts  of  Jutland  this  condition  gives  place  to  a 
wide  expanse  of  moorland,  covered  with  heather,  and  ending 
towards  the  sea  in  low  whitish-grey  cliffs.  There  is  a  certain 
charm  even  about  these  monotonous  tracts,  and  it  cannot  be 


said  that  Denmark  is  wanting  in  natural  beauty  of  a  quiet 
order.  Lakes,  though  small,  are  numerous;  the  largest  are  the 
Arreso  and  the  Esromsd  in  Zealand,  and  the  chain  of  lakes  in 
the  Himmdbjerg  region,  which  are  drained  by  the  largest  river 
in  Denmark,  the  Gudenaa,  which,  however,  has  a  course  not 
exceeding  80  m.  Many  of  the  meres,  overhung  with  thick  beech- 
woods,  are  extremdy  beautiful.  The  coasts  are  generally  low 
and  sandy;  the  whole  western  shore  of  Jutland  is  a  succession 
of  sand  ridges  and  shallow  lagoons,  very  dangerous  to  shipping. 
In  many  places  the  sea  has  encroached;  even  in  the  19th 
century  entire  villages  were  destroyed,  but  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  century  systematic  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  the  coast  by  groynes  and  embankments.  A  belt  of  sand 
dunes,  from  500  yds.  to  7  m.  wide,  stretches  along  the  whole  of 
this  coast  for  about  200  m.  Skagen,  or  the  Skaw,  a  long,  low, 
sandy  point,  stretches  far  into  the  northern  sea,  dividing  the 
Skagerrack  from  the  Cattegat.  On  the  western  side  the  coast  is 
bolder  and  less  inhospitable;  there  are  several  excellent  havens, 
especially  on  the  islands.  The  coast  is  nowhere,  however,  very 
high,  except  at  one  or  two  points  in  Jutland,  and  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  M5en,  where  limestone  cliffs  occur. 

Continental  Denmark  is  confined  wholly  to  Jutland,  the 
geographical  description  of  which  is  given  under  that  heading. 
Out  of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom,  14,829  sq.  m.,  Jutland, 
including  the  small  islands  adjacent  to  it,  covers  9753  sq.  m.,  and 
the  insular  part  of  the  kingdom  (including  Bomholm) ,  5076  sq.  m. 
The  islands  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  consisting  of  the 
two  principal  islands  Fiinen  and  2^ealand,  and  the  lesser  islands 
attendant  on  each.  Fiinen  (Dan.  Fyen)y  in  form  roughly  an  oval 
with  an  axis  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  of  53  m.,  is  separated  from 
Jutland  by  a  channel  not  half  a  mile  wide  in  the  north,  but 
averaging  10  m.  between  the  island  and  the  Schleswig  coast,  and 
known  as  the  Little  Belt.  Fiinen,  geologically  a  part  of  southern 
Jutland,  has  similar  characteristics,  a  smiling  landscape  of 
fertile  meadows,  the  typical  beech-forests  clothing  the  low  hills 
and  the  presence  of  numerous  erratic  blocks,  are  the  superficial 
signs  of  likeness.  Several  islands,  none  of  great  extent,  lie  off 
the  west  coast  of  Fiinen  in  the  Little  Belt;  off  the  south,  how- 
ever, an  archipelago  is  enclosed  by  the  long  narrow  islands  of 
Aerd  (16  m.  in  length)  and  Langdand  (32  m.),  including  in  a 
triangular  area  of  shallow  sea  the  islands  of  Taasinge,  Avemakd, 
Dreid,  Tur6  and  others.  These  are  generally  fertile  and  well 
cultivated.  Aer(»kj5bing  and  Rudkj5bing,  on  Aerd  and 
Langeland  respectively,  are  considerable  ports.  On  Langeland  is 
the  great  castle  of  Tranekjaer,  whose  record  dates  from  the  13th 
centiuy.  The  chief  towns  of  Ftlnen  itself  are  all  coastal.  Odense 
is  the  principal  town,  lying  close  to  a  great  inlet  behind  the 
peninsula  of  Hindsholm  on  the  north-east,  known  as  Odense 
Fjord.  Nyborg  on  the  east  is  the  port  for  the  steam-ferry  to 
Kors6r  in  2^ealand;  Svendborg  picturesquely  overlooks  the 
southern  archipelago;  Faaboig  on  the  south-west  lies  on  a 
fjord  of  the  same  name;  Assens,  on  the  west,  a  port  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Little  Belt  into  Schleswig,  still  shows  traces  of 
the  fortifications  which  were  stormed  by  John  of  Ranzau  in 
1535;  Middelfart  is  a  seaside  resort  near  the  narrowest  reach 
of  the  Little  Belt;  Bogense  is  a  small  port  on  the  north  coast. 
All  these  towns  are  served  by  railways  radiating  from  Odense. 
The  strait  crossed  by  the  Nyborg-Kors6r  ferry  is  the  Great  Belt 
which  divides  the  Fiinen  from  the  Zealand  group,  and  is  con- 
tinued south  by  the  Langelands  Belt,  which  washes  the  straight 
eastern  shore  of  that  island,  and  north  by  the  Samso  Belt, 
named  from  an  island  15  m.  in  length,  with  several  large  villages, 
which  lies  somewhat  apart  from  the  main  archipelago. 

Zealand,  or  Sealand  (Dan.  Sjaeiland),  measuring  82  m.  N. 
to  S.  by  68  E.  to  W.  (extremes),  with  its  fantastic  coast-line 
indented  by  fjords  and  projecting  into  long  spits  or  promontories, 
may  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  the  capital,  Copenhagen,  and  such  important  towns  as 
Roskilde,  Slagelse,  Kors5r,  Naestved  and  Elsinore  (Helsingdr). 
Its  topography  is  described  in  detail  under  Zealand.  Its 
attendant  islands  lie  mainly  to  the  south  and  are  parts  of  itself, 
only  separated  by  geologically  recent  troughs.    The  eastern 
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coast  of  M5en  is  rocky  a&d  Ixtld^  It  is  recorded  that  this  island 
formed  three  separate  isles  in  i  loo,  and  the  viUage  of  Borre,  now 
2  m.  inland,  was  the  object  of  an  attack  by  a  fleet  from  Ltibeck 
in  1 510.  On  Falster  is  the  port  of  Nykjobing,  and  from  Gjedser, 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  Denmark,  communication  is 
maintained  with  Wamemiinde  in  Germany  (29  m.).  From 
NykjQbing  a  bridge  nearly  one-third,  of  a  mile  long  crosses  to 
Laaland,  at  the  west  of  which  is  the  port  of  Nakskov;  the  other 
towns  are  the  county  town  of  Maribo  with  its  fine  church  of  the 
14th  century,  Saxkjdbing  and  Rodby.  The  island  of  fiomhohn 
lies  86  m.  £.  of  the  nearest  point  ^  the  archipelago,  and  as  it 
belongs  geologically  to  Sweden  (from  which  it  is  distant  only 
22  m.)  must  be  considered  to  be  ph3^ically  an  appendage  rather 
than  an  internal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

Geohgy, — The  surface  in  Denmark  is  almost  everywhere 
formed  by  the  -so-called  Boulder  Clay  and  what  the  Danish 
geologists  call  the  Boulder  Sand.  The  former,  as  is  well  known, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  action  of  ice  on  the  mountains  of  Norway 
in  the  Glacial  period.  It  is  unstratified;  but  by  the  action  of 
water  on  it,  stratified  deposits  'have  been  formed,,  some  of  clay, 
containing  remains  of  arctic  animals,  some,  and  very  extensive 
ones,  of  sand  and  grav«l.  This  boulder  sand  forms  almost  every- 
where the  highest  hills,  and  besides,  in  the  central- part  of  Jutland^ 
a  wide  expanse. <tf  heath  and  moorland  apparently  level,  but  really 
sloping  gently  towards  the»west.  The  deposits  of  the  boulder 
formation  rest  gelxerally.on  limestone  of  the  Cretaceous  period, 
which  in  many  plaqesoomes  near  the  surface  and  forms  cliffs 
on  the  sea-KToast.  Mudtt  of  the  Danish  chalk,  including  the  well- 
known  hm&stonexjf  Faxe,  belongs  to  the  highest  or  "Daxiiaji" 
subdivisibn  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  In  the  south- w«estem 
parts  a  "Succession  of  strata,  described  as  the  Brown.  Coal  or 
Lignite  formations,  intervenes  between  the  chalk  and  the  boulder 
clay;  its  name  is  derived  from  the  deposits  of  lignite  which  occur 
in  it.  It  isionly  on  the  island  <^  Bornhohn  that  older  formations 
come  to  light.  ■  This  island  agrees  in  geological  structure,  with  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden,  and  forms,  in  fact,  the  southernmost 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  system.  There  the  boulder  clay 
lies  immediately  on  the:pdmitive  rock,  except  in  the  south-western 
corner,  of-  the  island,  .where  a  series  of  strata  appear  belonging  to 
the.  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations,  the 
true  Coaifozmation,  &c.,  bemg  absent.  Some  parts  of  Denmark 
are  supposed  to  have  been  finally  raised  out  of  the  sea  towards 
the  close  bf  the  Cretaceous  period;  but  as  a  whole  the  country 
did  not  appc^  above  the  water  till  about  the  close  of  the  G^cial 
period.  The  upheaval  of  the  country,  a  movement  common  to  a 
large  part  of  the  Scandinavian  penii^ula,  still  continues,  though 
slowly,  north-east  of  a  line  drawn  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
from  Nissumf  jord  on  the  west  coast  of  Jutland,  across  the  island 
of  Fyen,  a  little  ^south  of  the  town  of  Nyborg.  Ancient  sea- 
beaches,  maxked  by  aocumulations  of  .seaweed>  rolled  stones, 
&c.,  have  been  noticed  as.  much  aa  20  ft.  above  the  present  level. 
But  the  up)ieaval  does  not  seem  to  affect  all  parts  equally. 
Even  in  historic  times  it  has  vastly  changed  the  aspect  and 
configuration  of  the  country. 

ClinuUe,  Flaray  Fautta.-^The  climate  of  Denmark  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  Great  Britain  in  the  same  latitude; 
but  whilst  the  summer  is  a  little  warmer,  the  winter  is  colder,  so 
that  most  of  the  evergreensi  which  adorn  an  English  garden  in  the 
winter  cajmot  be  grown  in  the  open  in  Denmark.  Durilig  thirty 
years  the  annual  mean*  temperature  varied  from  43*88^  F.'  to 
46*22^  in  different  yetirs  and  different  localities,  the  mean 
average  for  the  whole  country  being  45*14^,  The  islands  have, 
upon  the  whole,  a  somewhat  wanner  cliu^te  than  Jutland.  The 
mean  .temperatures  of  the  four  coldest  niojiSLths,  December  to 
March,  are33r26**y  31-64%  31-82^^,  and  33*98^  respectively,  or  for 
the  whole  win^r  32:7°;  that  of  the  ^summer,  June  to  August, 
59-2°,  but  considerable  irregularities  ^occur.  Frost  Occurs  on  an 
average  on  twenty  days  la  ^qh  of  the  four  winter  months,  but 
only  on  two  days  in  either  October  or  May.  A  fringe  of  ice 
geoerally  line^the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  coasts  on  the  eastern 
side  for  some  time  during  the  winter,  and  both  the  Sound  and  the 
Great  Belt  are  at  times  impassable  on.  account  of  ice.    In  some 


winters  the  latter  is  sufficiently  firm  and  level  to  admit  of  sledges 
passing  between  Copenhagen  and  MaJm&  The  annual  rainfall 
varies  between  21-58  in.  and  27-87  in.  in  different  years  and 
different  localities.  It  is  highest  on  the  west  coagt  of  Jutland; 
while  the  small  island  of  Anholt  in  the  Cattegiit  hi^  an  annual 
rainfall  of  only  15-78  in.  More  than  half  the  rainfall  occurs 
from  July  to  November,  the  wettest  month  bein®  September,  with 
an  average  of  2*95  tn«;  the  driest  month  is  April,  with  an 
average  of  i- 14  in.  Thunderstorms  are  frequent  in  the  summer. 
South-westerly  winds  prevail  from  January  to.  March,  and  from 
September  to  the  end  of  the  year.  In  April  the  east  wind,  which 
is  particularly  searching,  is  predominant,  .while  westerly  winds 
prevail  from  May  jto  August.  In  the  district  of  Aalborg,  in  the 
north  of  Jutland,  a  cold  and  dry  N.W.  wind  caUdd  skai  prevails 
in  May  and  Juue,  and  is  exceedingly  destructive  to  vegetation; 
while  along  the  west  coast  of  the  peniusula  similar  seffects  are 
produced  by  a  salt  mist,  which  carries  its  influence  from  15  to 
30  m.  ixdand. 

.  The  flora  of  Denmark  presents  greater,  variety  than  might 
be  anticipated  in  a  country  of  such  simple  phy$ical  strupture. 
The  ordinary  forms  of  the  iiorth  of  Europe  grow  freely  in  .the  mild 
air  and  protected  soil  of  the  islands  and  the  eastern  coast;  while 
on  the  heaths  and  along  the  sandhills  on  the  AtlaAtic  side  ^here 
flourish  a  number  of  distinctive  species.  The  Danish  forest  is 
almost  exclusively  made  up  of  beech,  ;a  tree  which  thrives  better 
in  Denmark  thaja.  in  any  other  country  of  Europe..  The  oak  aixi 
ash  are  now  rare,  though  in  ancient  tim^  both  wore  abundant 
in  the  Danish  islands.  The  elm  is  also  scStrce^  The  almost 
universal  predominance  of  the  beech  is  by  no  -meane  of  apcient 
origin,  for  in  :the  first  half  of  the  17th  centuiy-th^  oak  was  still 
the  characteristic  Danish  tree.  No  eonifer  groivs  m  Demiiark 
except  imder  careful  cultivation,  which,  however,  is  largely 
practised  in  Jutland  iq.vJ),  But  again,  abundant  traces  of 
ancient  extensive  forests  of  fir  and  .pine  axe  found  in  the  numerous 
peat  bogs  which  supfdly  a  large  pr(^K)rtion  of  the  fuel  locally  used. 
In  Bornholm,  it  should  be  mentioned,  the  flora  is  anore  like  that 
of  Sweden;  not  the  beech,  but  the  pine,  birch  and  ash  are  the 
most  abundant  trees. 

The  wild  animals  and  birds  of  Denmark  are  those  of  the  rest 
of  central  Europe.  The  larger  quadru^teds  are  all  extinct;  even 
the  red  deer,  looaerly  so  abundant  that -in  a.  sQi^^ihW^  m 
Jutland^in  1593  no  less  than  1600  head  of  deer  w^rekiUed,  is  npw 
only  to  be  met  with  in  preserves.  In  the  prehistoric  "  kitchen- 
middens  "  ikjokkenrnddding)  and  dsewhere,  however^  vestiges  are 
found  which  prove  that  the  oi^ochs,  the  wild  boar,  the  beaver, 
the  bear  and  the  wolf  all  existed  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of 
man.  The  usual  domestic  animals  £M:e  abundajatly  found  in 
Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  the  goat,  which. is  uncommon. 
The  flea  fisheries  are  of  importance.  Oyst^s  are  found-  in  some 
places,  but  have  disappeared  from  many  localitieis,  where  their 
abundance  in  ancient  times  is  proved  by  th^ir  shell  moulds  .on  the 
coast.    The  Gudenaa  is  the  only  salmon  river  in  Denmark, 

FopulaHoft, — The  population  of  Denmark  in.  1901  was 
2,449,540.  It  was  929,001  in  1801,  showing  an  increase  during 
the  century,  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  2-63.  In  190Z  the  average 
density  of  the  population  of  Denmark  was  165-2  to  th^  square 
mile,  but  varied  much  in  the  different  pai;t5.  Jutland  ^owed 
an  average  ^  on]y  109  inhabit^ts  per  square  mile,  whilst  on  the 
islands,  which  had  a  total  population  of  1,385,537,  the  average 
stood  at  i272^95)  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  th^iajct  that. large 
tracts  in  the  int^or  of  Jutland  are  almost  uninhabited^  and  on 
the  other  to  the  fact  that  the  capital  of  the  country,. with. its  pro* 
portionately  large  population,  is  situated  on.  the  i^nd  of  Zealand. 
The  percenta,ges  of.uxbaa  and  rural  population  are  respectively 
about  38  and  62,  A  notable  movement  of  the  pop^iatumto  the 
towns  bega,!!  about  the  middle  of  the  ];9th.centui^r,  and  increased 
until  very  near  its  end.  It  was  stronger  on  the  islands^  whe^re  the 
rural  population  increased  by  5-3  %  only,  in  eleven,  years,  whereas 
in  Jutland  the  increase  of  the  rural  population  between  3^890  and 
1 90 1  amounted  to  12*0%.  Here,  however^  peculiar  circiun- 
stanqea  contributed  to  the  increase,  as  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  to  render  the  land  fruitful,  by  artifijcial.mea^s.    The 
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Danes  are  a  yellow-haired  and  blue-eyed  Teutonic  race  of 
middle  stature,  bearing  traces  of  their  kinship  with  the  northern 
Scandinavian  peoples.  Their  habits  of  life  res^nble  those  of  the 
North  Germans  even  more  than  those  of  the  Swedes.  The  in- 
dependent tenure  <af  the  land  by  a  vast  number  of  small  farmers, 
who  are  their  own  meters,  gives  an  air  of  carelessness,  almost  of 
truculence,  to  the  well-to-do  Danish  peasants.  They  are  gener- 
aDy  slow  of  speech  and  manner,  and  somewhat  irresolute,  but 
take  an  eager  interest  in  ciurent  politics,  and  are  generally  fairly 
educated  ooen  of  extreme  democratic  principles.  The  result  of 
a  f aiiiy  equal  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  marked  tendency  towards 
equalky  in  sodal  intercourse.  The  townspeople  show  a  bias  in 
favour  of  French  habits  and  fashions.  The  separation  from 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  which  were  more  than 
half  German,  intensified  the  national  character;  the  Danes  are 
intensdy  patriotic;  and  there  is  no  portion  of  the  Danish 
domimons  except  perhaps  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  where 
a  Scandinavian  language  is  not  spoken.  The  preponderance  of 
the  female  population  over  the  male  is  approximately  as  1052  to 
1000.  The  male  sex  remains  in  excess  until  about  the  twentieth 
year,  from  which  age  the  female  sex  preponderates  in  increasing 
ratio  with  advancing  age.  The  percentage  of  illegitimacy  is  high 
as  a  whole,  although  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  it  is  very  low. 
But  in  Copenhagen  20  %  of  the  births  are  illegitimate.  Between 
the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  rate  of  mortality 
decreased  most  markedly  for  all  ages.  During  the  last  decade  of 
the  century  it  ranged  between  19*5  per  thousand  in  1891  and 
15-1  ia  1898  (17*4  in  •1900).  Emigration  for  some  time  in  the 
19th  century  at  different  periods,  both  in  its  early  part  and  towards 
its  dose,  seriously  affected  the  population  of  Denmark.  But  in 
the  last  decade  it  greatly  diminished.  Thus  in  1892  the  number 
of  emigrants  to  Transatlantic  places  rose  to  10,422  but  in  1900 
it  was  only  3570.  The  great  bulk  of  them  go  to  the  United  States; 
next  in  favour  is  Canada. 

Communications. — The  roads  of  Denmark  form  an  extensive 
and  well-maintained  system.  The  railway  system  is  also  fairly 
complete,  the  state  owning  about  three-fifths  of  the  total  mileage, 
whidi  amounts  to  some  2000.  Two  lines  enter  Denmark  from 
Schleswig  across  the  frontier.  The  main  Danish  lines  are  as 
follows.  From  the  frontier  a  line  runs  east  by  Frederida,  across 
the  island  of  Fiinen  by  Odense  and  Nyborg,  to  Korsdr  on  Zealand, 
and  thence  by  Rosldlde  to  Copenhagen.  The  straits  between 
Frederida  and  Midddfart  and  between  Nyborg  and  Korsor  are 
crossed  by  powerful  steam-ferries  which  are  generally  capable  of 
conveying  a  limited  number  of  railway  wagons.  This  system  is 
also  in  use  on  the  line  which  runs  south  fromRoskilde  to  the  island 
of  Falster,  from  the  southernmost  point  of  which,  Gjedser,  ferry- 
steamers  taking  railway  cars  serve  Warnemiinde  in  Germany. 
The  main  lines  in  Jutland  run  (a)  along  the  eastern  side  north 
from  Frederida  by  Horsens,  Aarhus,  Randers,  Aalborg  and 
Hjorring,  to  Frederikshavn,  and  (b)  along  the  western  side  from 
Esbjerg  by  Skjerne  and  Vemb,  and  thence  across  the  peninsula 
by  Viborg  to  Langaa  on  the  eastern  line.  The  lines  are  generally 
of  standard  gauge  (4  ft.  8}  in.),  but  there  is  also  a  considerable 
mileage  of  light  narrow-gauge  railways.  Besides  the  numerous 
steam-ferries  which  connect  island  and  island,  and  Jutland  with 
the  islands,  and  the  Gjedser- Warnemiinde  route,  a  favourite 
passenger  line  from  Germany  is  that  between  Kid  and  Korsdr, 
while  most  of  the  German  Baltic  ports  have  direct  connexion  with 
Copenhagen.  With  Sweden  communications  are  established  by 
fenies  across  the  Sound  between  Copenhagen  and  Malmo  and 
Landskrona,  and  between  Elsinore  (Helsingor)  and  Helsingborg. 
The  postal  department  maintains  a  telegraph  and  telephone 
service. 

Industries.-^ThG  main  source  of  wealth  in  Denmark  is  agri- 
cdture,  which  cmplojrs  about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  population. 
Most  of  the  land  is  freehold  and  cultivated  by  the  owner  Mmself , 
and  oomparativeiy  Httle  land  is  let  on  lease  excq)t  very  large 
holdings  and  glebe  farins.  The  ind^endeht  small  farmer 
{bonier)  maintains  a  hereditary  attachment  to  his  ancestral 
holding*  Thcote  is  also  a  dass  of  cottar  fieeholxiers  (jtmster). 
FuHy  74  •  %  of ,  thfO  tAtal  area  of  the  country;  is  agricukutaL  lacud. 


Of  this  only  about  one-twelfth  is  meadow  land.  The  land  under 
grain  crops  is  not  far  short  of  one-half  the  remainder,  the  prindpal 
cr<^  being  oats,  follewM  by  barley  and  rye  in  about  equal 
quantities,  with  wheat  about  one-sixth  that  of  barley  and  hardly 
one-tenth  that  of  oats.  Beet  is  extensivdy  grown.  During  the 
la:^  forty  years  of  the  19th  century.dairy-farming  was  greatly 
developed  in  Denmark,  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
by  the  application  of  sdentific  methods  and' the 'best  machinery, 
as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of  joint  dairies.  The  Danish 
government  has  assisted  this  devdopment  by  granting  money 
for  experiments  and  by  a  rigorous  system  of  inspection  for  the 
prevention  of  adulteration.  The  co-operative  system  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  industries  of  butter-inaking,  poultry-farm- 
ing and  the  rearing  of  swine. 

Rabbits,  which  arc  not  found  wild  in  Denmark,  are  bred  for 
export.  Woods  cover  fully  7%  of  the  area,  and  their  preserva- 
tion is  consideredof  so  much  importance  that  private  owners  are 
imder  strict  control  as  regards  cutting  of  timber.  The  woods 
consist  mostly  of  beech,  whidi  is  principally  used  for  fuel,  but 
pines  were  extensively  planted  during  the  19th  century.  Allusion 
has  been  made  already  to  the  efforts  to  plant  the  extensive  heaths 
in  Jutland  (q-v.)  with  pine-trees^ 

Agriculture. — Rates  and  taxes  on  land  are  mostly  levied  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  system  of  assessiiKnt,  the  unit  of  which  is 
called  a  Tonde  Harthorn.  The  Td.  Htk.,  as  it  s  usually  abbrevi- 
ated, has  further  subdivision,-  and  is  intended  to  correspond  to 
the  same  value  of  land  throughout  the  country.  The  Danish 
measure  for  land  is  a  Tonde  Land  (Td.  L.),  which  is  equal  to  1*363 
statute  acres.  Of  the  best  ploughing  land  a  Httle  over  6  Td.  L., 
or  about  8  acres,  go  to  a  Td.  Htk.,  but  of  unprofitable  land  a  Td. 
Htk.  may  represent  300  acres  or  more.  On  the  islands  and  in  the 
more  fertile  part  of  Jutland  the  average  is  about  10  Td.  L.,  or 
13^  acres.  Woodland,  tithes,  &c,  are  also  assessed  to  Td.  Htk. 
for  fiscal  purposes*  In  the  island  of  Bomholm,  the  assessment 
is  somewhat  dififerent,  though  the  general  state  of  agricidtural 
holdings  is  the  same  as  in  other  partsw  The  selling  vahie  of  land 
has  shown  a  decrease  in  modem  times  on  accoimt  of  the  agri- 
cultural depression.  A  homestead  with  land  assessed  less  than 
I  Td.  Htk.  is  legally  called  a  Huus  or  Sied,  i.e.  cottage,  whilst 
a  farm  assessed  at  i  Td.  Htk.  or  more  is  called  Gaard,  i.e.  farm. 
Farms  of  between  i  and  12  Td.  Htk.  are  called  Bcmdergaarde,  or 
p>easant  farms,  and  are  subject  to  the  restriction  that  such  a  hold- 
ing cannot  lawfully  be  joined  to  or  entirely  merged  into  another. 
They  may  be  subdivided,  and  portions  may  be  added  to  another 
holding,  but  the  homestead,  with  a  certain  amount  of  land,  must 
be  preserved  as  a  separate  holding  for  ever.  The  seats  of  the 
nobiHty  and  landed  gentry  are  called  Herregaarde.  The  peasants 
hold  about  73  %  of  all  the  land  acc(H*ding  to  its  value.  As  regards 
their  size  about  30  %  are  assessed  from  i  to  4  Td.  Htk. ;  about 
33  %  from  4  to  8  Td.  Htk. ;  the  remainder  at  about  8  Td.  Htk. 
An  annual  sum  is  voted  by  parliament  out  of  whidi  loans  are 
granted  to  cottagers  who  desire  to  purchase  small  freehold  plots. 

The  fishery  along  the  coasts  of  Denmark  is  of  some  importance 
both  on  account  of  the  supply  of  food  obtained  thereby  for  the 
popxilation  of  the  country,  and  on  account  of  the  export;  but  the 
good  fishing  grounds,  not  far  from  the  Danish  coast,  particularly 
in  the  North  Sea,  are  mostly  worked  by  the  fishing  vessels  of  other 
nations,  whidi  are  so  numerous  that  the  Danish  government  is 
obliged  to  keep  gun-boats  stationed  there  in  order  to  prevent 
encroachments  on  territorial  waters. 

'  Other  Industries. — ^The  mineral  products  of  Denmark  are 
ummportant.  It  is  one  of  the  poorest  countries  off  Europe  in 
this  particular.  It  is  rich,  however,  in  days,  whflrin^the  island 
of  Bomholm  there  are  quarries  of  freestone  and  marble.  The 
factories  of  Denmark  supply  mainly  local  needs.  The  largest  are 
those  (engaged  in  the  construction  of  engines  and  iron  ships.  The 
Qianudiactiire  of  woollens  and  cotton,  the  domestic  manufacture 
of  linen  in  Zealand,  sugar  refineries,  paper  miUs,-  breweries,  and 
distiUeries  -may  also  be  mentioned.  The  most  notable  nsahu- 
fajotuceis  that  of  porcdain.  The  nudeusof  this 'industry  was  a 
fact3i2ry  started  in  1772,  by  F.  H.  Milller,'  for  the  making  ofchina 
out  of  Bomholm  day.    In  1779  it  passed  into  the  hands' of  thd 
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state,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since,  though  there  are 
also  private  factories.  Originally  the  Copenhagen  potters 
imitated  the  Dresden  china  made  at  Meissen,  but  they  later  pro- 
duced graceful  original  designs.  The  creations  of  Thorvaldsen 
have  been  largely  repeated  and  imitated  in  this  ware.  Trade- 
unionism  flourishes  in  Denmark,  and  strikes  are  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

Commerce* — Formerly  the  commercial  legislation  of  Denmark 
was  to  such  a  degree  restrictive  that  imported  manufactures  had 
to  be  delivered  to  the  customs,  where  they  were  sold  by  public 
auction,  the  proceeds  of  which  the  importer  received  from  the 
custom-houses  after  a  deduction  was  made  for  the  duty.  To  this 
restriction,  as  regards  foreign  intercourse,  was  added  a  no  less 
injurious  system  of  inland  duties  impeding  the  commerce  of  the 
different  provinces  with  each  other.  The  want  of  roads  also, 
and  many  other  disadvantages,  tended  to  keep  down  the  develop- 
ment of  both  commerce  and  industry.  During  the  19th  century, 
however,  several  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  between 
Denmark  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  which  made  the 
Danish  tariff  more  regular  and  liberal. 

The  vexed  question,  of  many  centuries'  standing,  concerning 
the  claim  of  Denmark  to  levy  dues  on  vessels  passing  through  the 
Sound  {q.v.)j  was  settled  by  the  abolition  of  the  dues  in  1857. 
The  commerce  of  Denmark  is  mainly  based  on  home  production 
and  home  consmnption,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  goods  is  im- 
ported with  a  view  to  re-exportation,  for  which  the  free  port  and 
bonded  warehouses  at  Copenhagen  give  facilities.  In  modern 
times  the  value  of  Danish  commerce  greatly  increased,  being 
doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  19th  century,  and  ex- 
ceeding a  totial  of  fifty  millions  sterling.  The  value  of  export  is 
exceeded  as  a  whole  by  that  of  import  in  the  proportion,  roughly, 
of  1  to  I  •  3  5.  By  far  the  most  important  articles  of  export  may  be 
classified  as  articles  of  food  of  animal  origin,  a  group  which  covers 
the  vast  export  trade  in  the  dairy  produce,  especially  butter,  for 
which  Denmark  is  famous.  The  value  of  the  butter  for  export 
reaches  nearly  40%  of  the  total  value  of  Danish  exports.  A 
small  proportion  of  the  whole  is  imported  chiefly  from  Russia 
(also  Siberia)  and  Sweden  and  re-exported  as  of  foreign  origin. 
The  production  of  margarine  is  large,  but  not  much  is  exported, 
margarine  being  largely  consumed  in  Denmark  instead  of 
butter,  which  is  exported.  Next  to  butter  the  most  important 
article  of  Danish  export  is  bacon,  and  huge  quantities  of  eggs 
are  also  exported.  Exports  of  less  value,  but  worthy  of  special 
notice,  are  vegetables  and  wool,  bones  and  tallow,  also  dairy 
machinery,  and  finally  cement,  the  production  of  which  is  a 
growing  industry.  The  classes  of  articles  of  food  of  animal 
origin,  and  living  animals,  are  the  only  ones  of  which  the 
exportation  exceeds  the  importation;  with  regard  to  ail  other 
goods,  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  the  second  of  these  classes  the 
most  important  export  is  home-bred  horned  cattle.  The  trade 
in  live  sheep  and  swine,  which  was  formerly  important,  has  mostly 
been  converted  into  a  dead-meat  trade.  A  proportionally  large 
importation  of  timber  is  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  native  timber 
suitable  for  building  purposes,  the  plantations  of  firs  and  pines 
being  insufficient  to  produce  the  quantity  required,  and  the 
quality  of  the  wood  being  inferior  beyond  the  age  of  about  forty 
years.  The  large  importation  of  coal,  minerals  and  metals,  and 
goods  made  from  them  is  likewise  caused  by  the  natural  poverty 
of  the  country  in  these  respects. 

Denmark  carries  on  its  principal  import  trade  with  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  this  order, 
the  proportions  being  about  30,  20  and  16%  respectively  of  the 
total.  Its  principal  export  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Sweden,  the  percentage  of  the  whole  being  60,  18  and  10. 
With  Russia,  Norway  and  France  (in  this  order)  general  trade  is 
less  important,  but  still  large.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
Denmark's  large  commercial  fleet  is  engaged  in  the  carr3ring 
trade  between  foreign,  especially  British,  ports. 

Under  a  law  of  the  4th  of  May  1907  it  was  enacted  that  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  come  into  official 
use  in  three  years  from  that  date,  and  into  general  use  in 
five  years. 


Money  and  Banking, — ^Tfaeunit  of  the  Danish  monetary  system, 
as  of  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  is  the  krone  (crown),  equal  to 
IS.  ifd.,  which  is  divided  into  100  dre\  consequently  ^\  dre  are 
equal  to  one  penny.  Since  1873  gold  has  been  the  standard,  and 
gold  pieces  of  20  and  10  kroner  are  coined,  but  not  often  met  with, 
as  the  public  prefers  bank-notes.  The  principal  bank  is  the 
National  Bank  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  the  only  one  authorized 
to  issue  notes.  These  are  of  the  value  of  10,  50,  100  and  500  kr. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  Danske  Landmands  Bank,  the 
Handels  Bank  and  the  Private  Bank,  all  at  Copenhagen.  The 
provincial  banks  are  very  numerous;  many  of  them  are  at  the 
same  time  savings  banks.  Their  rate  of  interest,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  3^  to  4%.  There  exist,  besides,  in  Denmark  several 
mutual  loan  associations  (Kreditfareninger),  whose  business  is 
the  granting  of  loans  on  mortgage.  Registration  of  mortgages 
is  compulsory  in  Denmark,  and  the  system  is  extremely  simple,  a 
fact  which  has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  country.  There  are  comparatively  large  institutions 
for  insurance  of  all  kinds  in  Denmark.  The  largest  office  for  life 
insurance  is  a  state  institution.  By  law  of  the  9th  of  April  1891 
a  S3rstem  of  old-age  pensions  was  established  fat  the  benefit  of 
persons  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Government. — Denmark  is  a  limited  monarchy,  according  to 
the  law  of  1849,  revised  in  1866.  The  king  shares  his  power  with 
the  parliament  (Rigsdag),  which  consists  of  two  chambers,  the 
Landsthing  and  the  Folkethmg,  but  the  constitution  contains  no 
indication  of  any  difference  in  their  attributes.  The  Landsthing, 
or  upper  house,  however,  is  evidently  intended  to  form  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  constitutional  machinery.  While  the 
114  members  of  the  Folkething  (House  of  Commons)  are  elected 
for  three  years  in  the  usual  way  by  universal  suffrage,  la  out  of 
the  66  members  of  the  Landsthing  are  life  members  nonunated 
by  the  crown.  The  remaining  54  members  of  the  Landsthing  are 
returned  for  eight  years  according  to  a  method  of  proportionate 
representation  by  a  body  of  deputy  electors.  Of  these  deputies 
one-half  are  elected  in  the  same  way  as  members  of  the  Folke- 
thing, without  any  property  qualification  for  the  voters;  the 
other  half  of  the  deputy  electors  are  chosen  in  the  towns  by  those 
who  during  the  last  preceding  year  were  assessed  on  a  certain 
minimum  of  income,  or  paid  at  least  a  ca1:ain  amoimt  in  rates 
and  taxes.  In  the  rural  districts  the  deputy  electors  returned  by 
election  are  supplemented  by  an  equal  number  of  those  who  have 
paid  the  highest  amounts  in  taxes  and  county  rates  together. 
In  this  manner  a  representation  is  secured  for  fairly  large 
minorities,  and  what  is  considered  a  fair  share  of  influence  on 
public  affairs  given  to  those  who  contribute  the  most  to  the  needs 
of  the  state.  The  franchise  is  held  by  every  male  who  has  reached 
his  thirtieth  year,  subject  to  independence  of  public  charity  and 
certain  other  circumstances.  A  candidate  for  either  house  of  the 
Rigsdag  must  have  passed  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Members  are 
paid  ten  kroner  each  day  of  the  session  and  are  allowed  travelling 
expenses.  The  houses  meet  each  year  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October.  The  constitutional  theory  of  the  Folkething  is  that  of 
one  member  for  every  16,000  inhabitants.  The  Faerde  islands, 
which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  in  the 
wider  sense,  are  represented  in  the  Danish  parliament,  but  not 
the  other  dependencies  of  the  Danish  crown,  namely  Iceland, 
Greenland  and  the  West  Indian  islands  of  St  Thomas,  St  John 
and  St  Croix.  The  budget  is  considered  by  the  Folkething  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  average 
annually  about  £4,700,000.  The  principal  items  of  revenue  are 
customs  and  excise,  land  and  house  tax,  stamps,  railways,  legal 
fees,  the  state  lottery  and  death  duties.  A  considerable  reserve 
fund  is  maintained  to  meet  emergencies.  The  public  debt  is 
about  £13,500,000  and  is  divided  into  an  internal  debt,  bearing 
interest  generally  at  3^%,  and  a  foreign  debt  (the  larger),  with 
interest  generally  at  3%.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the 
Faeroes  are  included  in  the  budget  for  Denmark  proper,  but 
Iceland  and  the  West  Indies  have  their  separate  budgets.  The 
Danish  treasury  receives  nothing  from  these  possessions;  on  the 
contrary,  Iceland  receives  an  annual  grant,  and  the  West  Indian 
islands  have  been  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Danish  finances  to 
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assist  the  sugar  industry.  The  administration  of  Greenland 
(q,v,)  entails  an  annual  loss  which  is  posted  on  the  budget  of  the 
ministiy  of  finances.  The  state  council  {StatsraaS)  includes  the 
presidency  of  the  council  and  ministries  of  war,  and  marine, 
foreign  affairs,  the  interior,  justice,  finance,  public  institution  and 
ecclesiastical,  agriculture  and  public  works. 

Local  Government, — For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is 
divided  into  eighteen  counties  {Amtefy  singular  Ami),  as  follows. 
(i)  Covering  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  lesser  adjacent  islands, 
Copenhagen,  Frederiksborg,  Holbaek,  Sor5,  Praest5.  (2)  Cover- 
ing the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Falster,  Maribo.  (3)  Covering 
Ffinen,  Liangeland  and  adjacent  islets,  Svendborg,  Odense. 
(4)  On  the  mainland,  Hjdrring,  Aalborg,  Thisted,  Ringkjdbing, 
Viborg,  Randers,  Aarhus,  Vejle,  Ribe.  (5)  Bomholm.  The 
principal  civil  of&cer  in  each  of  these  is  the  Amtmand.  Local 
affairs  are  managed  by  the  Amstraad  and  Sogneraad,  correspond- 
ing to  the  English  county  council  and  parish  council.  These 
institutions  date  from  1841,  but  they  have  undergone  several 
modifications  since.  The  members  of  these  councils  are  elected 
on  a  system  similar  to  that  applied  to  the  elections  for  the 
Landsthing.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  provincial  town 
councils.  That  of  Copenhagen  is  elected  by  those  who  are  rated 
on  an  income  of  at  least  400  kroner  (£22).  The  burgomasters  are 
appointed  by  the  crown,  except  at  Copenhagen,  where  they  are 
elected  by  the  town  council,  subject  to  royal  approbation.  The 
financial  position  of  the  mimicipalities  in  Deimiark  is  generally 
good.  The  ordinary  budget  of  Copenhagen  amounts  to  about 
£1,100,000  a  year. 

Justice, — For  the  administration  of  justice  Denmark  is 
divided  into  herreds  or  hundreds;  as,  however,  they  are  mostly 
of  small  extent,  several  are  generally  served  by  one  judge 
{kerredsfoged) ;  the  townships  are  likewise  separate  jurisdictions, 
each  with  a  byfoged.  There  are  126  such  local  judges,  each  of 
whom  deals  with  all  kinds  of  cases  arising  in  his  district,  and 
is  also  at  the  head  of  the  police.  There  are  two  intermediary 
Courts  of  Appeal  (Overrei),  one  in  Copenhagen,  another  in 
Viborg;  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  {Hdjesteret)  sits  at  Copen- 
hagen. In  the  capital  the  different  functions  are  more  divided. 
There  is  also  a  Court  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  on  which 
leading  members  of  the  trading  community  serve  as  assessors. 
In  the  country.  Land  Commissions  similarly  constituted  deal  with 
many  questions  affecting  agricultural  holdings.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  Danish  system  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  no  civil  cause 
can  be  brought  before  a  court  until  an  attempt  has  been  made 
at  effecting  an  amicable  settlement.  This  is  mostly  done  by 
so-called  Committees  of  Conciliation,  but  in  some  cases  by  the 
court  itself  before  commencing  formal  judicial  proceedings.  In 
this  manner  three-fifths  of  all  the  causes  are  settled,  and  many 
which  remain  unsettled  are  abandoned  by  the  plaintiffs. 
Sanitary  matters  are  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Health. 
The  whole  country  is  divided  into  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
medical  man  is  appointed  with  a  salary,  who  is  imder  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  to  poor  sick  and  assist  the  authorities  in  medical 
matters,  inquests,  &c.  The  relief  of  the  poor  is  well  organized, 
mostly  on  the  system  of  out-door  relief.  Many  workhouses  have 
been  established  for  indigent  persons  capable  of  work.  There  are 
also  many  almshouses  and  similar  institutions. 

Army  and  Navy. — ^The  active  army  consists  of  a  life  guard 
battalion  and  10  infantry  regiments  of  3  battalions  each,  infantry, 
5  cavalry  regiments  of  3  squadrons  each,  12  field  batteries  (now 
re-armed  with  a  Krupp  Q.F.  equipment),  3  battalions  of  fortress 
artillery  and  6  companies  of  engineers,  with  in  addition  various 
local  troops  and  details.  The  peace  strength  of  permanent 
troops,  without  the  annual  contingent  of  recruits,  is  about 
13,500  officers  and  men,  the  annual  contingent  of  men  trained 
two  or  three  years  mth  the  colours  about  22,500,  and  the  annual 
contingent  of  special  reservists  (men  trained  for  brief  periods) 
about  17,000.  Thus  the  number  of  men  maintained  imder  arms 
(without  calling  up  the  reserves)  is  as  high  as  75,000  during 
certain  periods  of  the  year  and  averages  nearly  60,000.  Reservists 
who  have  definitively  left  the  colours  are  recalled  for  short 
refresher  trainings,  the  number  of  men  so  trained  in  1907  being 


about  80,000.  The  field  army  on  a  war  footine,  without  depot 
troops,  garrison  troops  and  reservists,  would  be  about  50,000 
strong,  but  by  constituting  new  cadres  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  calling  up  the  reserves  it  could  be  more  than  doubled,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  nearly  120,000  men  were  with  the  colours  in  the 
manoeuvre  season  in  1907.  The  term  of  service  is  eight  years  in 
the  active  army  and  its  reserves  and  eight  years  in  the  second 
line.  The  armament  of  the  infantry  is  the  Krag-jorgensen  of 
•314  in.  calibre,  model  1889,  that  of  the  field  artillery  a  7*5  cm. 
Krupp  Q.F.  equipment,  model  1902.  The  navy  consists  of  6 
small  battleships,  3  coast  defence  armour-clads,  5  protected 
cruisers,  5  gun-boats,  and  24  torpedo  craft. 

Religion. — The  national  or  state  church  of  Denmark  is  officially 
styled  "  Evangelically  Reformed,"  but  is  popularly  described 
as  Lutheran.  The  king  must  belong  to  it.  There  is  complete 
religious  toleration,  but  though  most  of  the  important  Christian 
communities  are  represented  their  numbers  are  very  small.  The 
Mormon  apostles  for  a  considerable  time  made  a  special  raid  upon 
the  Danish  peasantry  and  a  few  hundreds  profess  this  faith. 
There  are  seven  dioceses,  FUnen,  Laaland  and  Falster,  Aarhus, 
Aalborg,  Viborg  and  Ribe,  while  the  primate  is  the  bishop 
of  Zealand,  and  resides  at  Copenhagen,  but  his  cathedral  is  at 
Roskilde.  The  bishops  have  no  political  function  by  reason  of 
their  office,  although  they  may,  and  often  do,  take  a  prominent 
part  in  politics.  The  greater  part  of  the  pastorates  comprise 
more  than  one  parish.  The  benefices  are  almost  without  excep- 
tion provided  with  good  residences  and  glebes,  and  the  tithes,  &c., 
generally  afford  a  comfortable  income.  The  bishops  have  fixed 
salaries  in  lieu  of  tithes  appropriated  by  the  state. 

Education  and  Arts. — ^Tlie  educational  system  of  Denmark  is 
maintained  at  a  high  standard.  The  instruction  in  primary  schools 
is  gratuitous.  Every  child  is  bound  to  attend  the  parish  school  at 
least  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  year,  unless  the  parents 
can  prove  that  it  receives  suitable  instruction  in  other  ways. 
The  schools  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  school  boards 
appointed  by  the  parish  councils,  but  of  which  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  is  ex-officio  member;  superior  control  is  exercised  by 
the  Amtmand,  the  rural  dean,  and  the  bishop,  imder  the  Minister 
for  church  and  education.  Secondary  public  schools  are  provided 
in  towns,  in  which  moderate  school  fees  are  paid.  There  are  also 
public  grammar-schools.  Nearly  all  schools  are  day-schools. 
There  are  only  two  public  schools,  which,  though  on  a  much 
smaller  scale,  resemble  the  great  English  schools,  namely, 
those  of  Soro  and  Herlufsholm,  both  foimded  by  private  mimifi- 
cence.  Private  schools  are  generally  imder  a  varying  measure 
of  public  control.  The  university  is  at  Copenhagen  (q.v.). 
Amongst  numerous  other  institutions  for  the  furtherance  of 
science  and  training  of  various  kinds  may  be  mentioned  the  large 
polytechnic  schools;  the  high  school  for  agriculture  and  veter- 
inary art;  the  royal  library;  the  royal  society  of  sciences; 
the  museum  of  northern  antiquities;  the  society  of  northern 
antiquaries,  &c.  The  art  museums  of  Denmark  are  not  consider- 
able, except  the  museum  of  Thorvaldsen,  at  Copenhagen,  but 
much  is  done  to  provide  first-rate  training  in  the  fine  arts  and 
their  application  to  industry  through  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  its  schools.  Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  sum 
proportionately  large  is  available  from  public  fimds  and  regular 
parliamentary  grants  for  furthering  science  and  arts  by  temporary 
subventions  to  students,  authors,  artists  and  others  of  insufficient 
means,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  particular  works,  to 
profit  by  foreign  travel,  &c.  The  principal  scientific  societies 
and  institutions  are  detailed  imder  Copenhagen.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  19th  century  not  a  few  men  could  be  mentioned 
who  enjoyed  an  exceptional  reputation  in  various  departments 
of  science,  and  Danish  scientists  continue  to  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  advanceitient  of  knowledge.  The  society  of  sciences, 
that  of  northern  antiquaries,  the  natural  history  and  the  botani- 
cal societies,  &c.,  publish  their  transactions  and  proceedings, 
but  the  Naturhistorisk  Tidsskrift,  of  which  14  volumes  with 
259  plates  were  published  (1861-1884),  and  which  was  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  its  department,  ceased  with  the  death  in 
1884  of  the  editor,  the  distinguished  zoologist,  I.  C.  SchiSdte. 
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Another  exUemdjy  valuable  publi^ion^ofyidci  general  int^jcest, 

the  Mead0Lelser\tm  Grdnlaftd,  js  pifblishjed  by  the  cpmnjissipu  for 

the  explpration  of  (jieenland.    ^hat  may  be  called  the  modern 

"  art,!*  curreut,  withit&yii:tujesaiidvjces,;is  as  strong  in  Denma^rk 

as  in  England.     Danish  sculptuxe  will  b^  always  famous,  ^  oi?Liy 

through  the  name  oi  Thorvaldsen.    In  ar.(;hitectuie  the  prevailing 

fashion  i^a  return  to  the  style  .of. the  first  Wf. of  the  Jtyth  century, 

called  the  Christian .  IV.  style;  but  in  this  branch  of  art  no 

marked  excellence  has  been  obtained.  .    .; 

Authorities. — h  P.  Jrap,  SkUisHsk  Topogr^^ihisk  Btskrivflse  of 
Kongeriget  Danmark  (Copenhagen,  1 859-1 860,  3  vols.,  2iid  ed.,  1872- 
1879);  V.  Falbe- Hansen  and  W.  Scharling,  Danmarks  Stdtistik 
(Copenhagen,  1878-1891,  6  vols.).  (Various  v^hers)  Vort  F6i^  i 
del:niiiende  Aarhundrede  (Capenhagen^  1899  et  s£k].),  iiiustrated ; 
J.  Carlpen,  H.  Olrik  and  C.  N.  Starcke,  id  Danemark  ((fopenliag^n^ 
1900),  700  pp.;  illustrated,  published  in  connexion  with  the  Pftris 
Exhibition.  Statistisk  Aarhog  (i8p6,  &c.).  Annual  publication, 
and  other  publications  of  Statens  Statistiske  Bureau,  Copenhagen; 
Annuairc  mkSaniogiquSr  Danish  Meteorological  Institution,  Copen- 
hagen; £.  U)fHer,  Vi^nemarks  Natur  and  Velk  (Copenhagen,  1905)^ 
Margaret  Thomas,  Denmark  Past  and  Present  (London,  1 902). 

(C.  A.  G. ;  O.  J.  R.  H.) 

History 

Ancient, — Ovr  earliest  knowledge  of  Denmark  15  derived 
from  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  three  islands  named  "  Skandiai,"  a 
name  which  is  also  applied  to  Sweden.  He  says  nothing  about 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  but  tells  iis  more  about  the 
Jutish  peninsula,  or  Cimbric  Chersonese  as  he  calls  it.  He 
places  the  Saxons  on  the  neck,  above  them  the  Sagoulones» 
Sabaliggoi  and  Kobandoi,  then  the  Chaloi,  then  above  them  the 
Phoundousioi,  then  the  Charondes  and  finally  the  Kimbroi. 
He  also  mentions  the  three  islands  called  Aloldai,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  peninsula.  This  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Limfjord  was  then  open  at  both  ends,  and  agree  with  Adam  of 
Bremen  (iv.  16),  who  also  speaks  of  three  islands  called  Wendila, 
Morse  and  Thud.  The  Cimbri  and  Charydes  are  mentioned  in 
the  Monumentuni  Aticyranum  as  sending  embassies  to  Augustus 
in  A.D.  5.  The  Promontorium  Cimbrorum  is  spoken  of  in  Pliny, 
who  says  that  the  Sinus  Codanus  lies  between  it  and  Mons 
SaevQ. » -The  latter  place  is  probably  to  be  found,  in  the  high- 
lying  land  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Germany,  and  the  Sinus  Codanus 
must  be  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  Baltic,  and  not  the, whole  sea. 
Pomponius  Mela  says  that  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonqs  dwejt  on  the 
Sinus  Codanus,  the  latter  also  in  Scandinavia  (or  Sweden).  The 
Romans  believed  that  these  Cimbri  and  Teutones  "were  the  same 
as  those  who  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  The  Cimbri  may  probably  be  traced  in  the  province  of 
Aalborg,  formerly  known  as  Himmerland;  the  Teutones,  with 
less  certainty,  may  be  placed  in  Thyth  or  Thyland,  north  of  the 
Limfjord.  No  further  reference  to  these  districts  is  found  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  migration  period,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century,  when  the  Heruli  {g.v.)f  a  nation  dwelling  in  or 
near  the  basin  of  the  Elbe,  were  overthrown  by  the  Langobafdi. 
According  to  Procopius  (Beltum  Gothicunty  ii.  15),  a  part  of  them 
made  their  way  across  the  "  desert  of  the  Slavs,"  through  the 
lands  of  the  Wami  and  the  Danes  to  Thoule  (i.e.  Sweden).  This 
is  the  first  recorded  use  of  the  name  "  Danes."  It  occurs  again 
in  Gregory  of  Tours  {Historiae  Francorumy  iii.  3)  in  connexion 
with  an  irruption  of  a  Gotish  (loosely  called  Danish)  fleet  into  the 
Netherlands  (c.  520).  From  this  time  the  use  of  the  name  is 
fairly  common.  The  heroic  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  may 
carry  the  name  further  back,  though  probably  it  is  not  very 
ancient,  at  all  events  on  the  mainland. 

According  to  late  Danish  tradition  Denmark  now  consisted 
of  Vitheslaeth  {i.e,  Zealand,  M5en,  Falster  and  Laaland), 
Jutland  (with  Fyen)  and  Skaane.  Jutland  was  acquired  by 
Dan,  the  eponymous  ancestor  of  the  Danes.  He  also  won 
Skaane,  including  the  modem  provinces  of  Halland,  Kristianstad, 
Malmohus  and  Blekinge,  and  these  remained  part  of  Denmark 
until  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  These  three  divisions 
always  remained  more  or  less  distinct,  and  the  Danish  kings  had 
to  be  recognized  at  Lund,  Ringsted  and  Viborg,  but  Zealand 
was  from  time  immemorial  the  centre  of  government,  and  Lejre 
was  the  roya}  seat  and  national  sanctuary.  According  to  tradition 


this  dates  from  tjk?  ti^VB<rfiSW^l^»lthe#pfMM^JP¥)^?^e§^>^  of  the 
Danish  royal  family  oi  Skioldungar^  .H^  Yf^  s^  son  qJ(  Othin  and 
husband  of  the  godcjess.  Ge^on,  who  created  Zealand*  ..  A^glo- 
Saxon  tradition  atsp  speaks  of  Scyld  j(*t^-.Ski6ldr),.  wjap  was 
regarded  ^^,the  g^nc^tpr  of.  both  the  Danish  aoad  En^^h  xoyal 
families,  and  it  represented  him  as  copaing  asajChild  of  uiiknown 
origin  in  a  ruddfxless  boat.  There  can  b^  little  doubt  that  from 
a  remote  antiquity  Zealand  had.  beei^  a  religi9u^,  sanctuary, 
and  very  probably  the  god  Nerthus  was  worshipped  here  by  the 
Angli  and  other  tpbes  as.  described  in  Tadtus  (Gernumiat  c.  40) . 
The  Lejre  sanctuaiy  was  stili  in  existence  in  the  time  of.Thietmar 
of  Merseburg  (i.  9),  at  th^  beginning  of  the  nth  century. 

In  Scandinayian-  tradition  the  ji^t  great  figure  is  Fr65e  the 
peace-king^  but  it  is  not  before  the  5th  century  that  ^e  meet  with 
the  names  of  any  kings  which  can  be  regarded  as  definitely 
historical  Ip,  Seaimdf  we  hear  of  a  Dapiah  king  Healfdene» 
who  had  three  sons,  Heor^gar,  Hrothgar  and  Halga,.  The  hero 
Beowulf  cofipes  to  the  court  of  Hrothgar  from  the  land  of  the 
Gotar,  where  Hygelac  is  king.  This  Hygelac  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  identified  with  the  ChochilaicuSi  Jung  of  the.  Danes  (really 
Gotar)  who>.as  mentioned  above,  made  a  raid  against  the  Franks 
c.  520.  Beowulf  himself  won  fame  in  this  campajgn,  and  by  the 
aid  of  this  defijute  chronological  datuna  we  can  place  the  reign 
of  Healfdene  in  the  last  half  of  the  5th  centuiy,  and  that  of 
Hrothgar's  nephew  Hrothwulf,  son  of  Halga,  about  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century.  Hrothgar  and  Halga  correspond  to  Saxo's 
Hroar  and  Helgi^  while  Hrothwulf  is.  the  .faBK>us  Kolvo  or 
Hr61f  r  Kraki  of  Danish  and  Norse  saga.  There  is  probably  some 
historical  truth  in  the  story  that  Heoroweard  or  HiorvarSr  was 
responsible  for  the  death  of  Hr61fr  Krakiv  Possibly  a  still  earlier 
king  of  Denmark  was  Sigarr  or  Sigehere,  who  has  won  lasting 
fame  from  the  story  of  his  daughter  Signy  and  her  lover 
Hagbart5r. 

From  the  middle  of  the  6th  to  the  beginning  of  the  3th  centi^ry 
we  know  practically  nothing  of  Danish,  history.  There  are 
nimierous  kings  mentioned  in  Saxo,  but  it  is  impossible  to  identify 
the^m  historically.  We  have  mention  at  the  be^ning  of  the 
8th  century  of  a  Danish  king  Ongendus  (cf.  O.  E.  6ngen})eow) 
who  received  a  mis^on  led  by  St  Willibrord,  and  it  was  pjcobably 
about  this  time  that  there  flourished  a  family  of  whom  tradition 
records  a  good  deal  The  founder  of  this  line  was  Ivarr  ViofaSmi 
of  Skaane,  who  became^  king  of  Sweden.  His  daughter  Au9r 
married  one  Hroerekr  and  became.' the  mother  of  Haraldr 
Hilditonn.  The  genealogy  of  Haraldr  is  given  difierently  in  Saxo, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  historical  existence.  In  his  time 
it  is  said  that  the  land  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms — Skaane, 
Zealand,, Fyen  and  Jutland.  After  a  reig^  of  great  splendour 
Haraldr  met  his  death  in  the  great  battle  of  Brivalla  (Bravik  in 
Ostergotland),  where  he  was  opposed  by  his  nephew  Ring,  king 
of  Sweden. 

The  battle  probably  took  place  about  the  year  750.  Fifty 
years  later  the  Danes  begin  to  be  mentioned  with  comparative 
frequency  in  continental  annals.  From  7  7  7-798  we  have  mention 
of  a  certain  Sigifridus  as  king  of  the  Danes,  and  then  in  804  his 
name  is  replaced  by  that  of  one  Godefridus.  This  Godefridus 
is  the  Godefridus-Guthredus  of  Saxo,  and  is  to  be  identified  also 
with  GutJrdSr  the  Yngling,  king  in  Vestf  old  in  Norway.  He  came 
into  conflict  with  Charlemagne,  and  was  prepariQg  a  great 
expedition  against  him  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own 
followers  (c.  810) .  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hemmingus, 
but  the  latter  died  in  812  and  there  was  a  disputed  succession. 
The  two  claimants  were  "  Sigefridus  nepos  Godefridi  regis  " 
and  "  An\ilo  nepos  Herioldi  quondam  regis  "  (i.^.  probably 
Haraldr  Hilditonn).  A  great  battle  took  place  in  which  both 
claimants  were  slain,  but  the  party  of  Anulo  (O.N.  Ali)  were 
victorious  and  appointed  as  kings  Anulo's  brothers  Herioldus 
and  Reginfridus.  They  soon  paid  a  visit  to  Vestfold^  "  the 
extreme  district  of  their  realm,  whose  peoples  and  chief  men  were 
refusing  to  be  made  subject  to  them,"  and  on  their  return  had 
trouble  with  the  sons  of  Godefridus.  The  latter  expelled  them 
from  their  kingdom,  and  in  814  Reginfridus  fell  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  regain  it.    Herioldus  now  received  the  support  of  the  emperor, 
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effe^cted  piifiig  when  the  parties  s^grped  ,to  sj^^^t  the  leaLox. 
In,32Q  Her^oldu3  was  baptised  at  Main^  and  received  from  the 
emperor  a  graxit  of  RiustjriAgeo  in  N.£..,Fri^laod, .  In  827  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  but  St  Anskar^  whp  had  been  sent 
with  Hierioldus  to  preach  Chxistianity,  remained  at-  his  post.  In . 
836  .we  Jfijxd  oneHpric  as  king. of  the*. Danes;  he  was  probably 
a  soQ  of  G9defriduis.  During  his  reign  there  was  trouble  with 
the  emperor  as  to  the  overlordship  of  Frisian  In  the  xneantune 
Herioldus  remained  on  friendly  terms  with.  Lothair  and  received 
a  further  grant  of  Walcheren  and  the  neighbouring  districts. 
In  850  Horic  was  attacked  by  his  x)wn  nephews  and  compelled 
to  share  the  kingdom  with  them,  while  in  852  Herioldus  was 
charged  with  treachery  and  slain  by  the  Franks*  In  854  a  revo- 
lution took  place  in  Denmark  itself.  Horic's  nephew  Godwin, 
returning  from  exile  with  a  large  following  of  Northmen,  over- 
threw his  uncle  in  a  three  days'  battle  in  which  all  members 
of  the  royal  house  except  one  bqy  i^re  said  to  have  perished^ 
This  boy. now  became  king  as  "  Horicus  junior."  Of  his  reign 
we  kn.ow  practically  nothing.  The  next  kings  motioned  are 
Sigafrid  and  Half dane,  who  were  sons  of  ^e  great  Viking  leader 
Ragnan  LoSbrok.  There  is  also  mention  of  a  third  king  named 
Godefridus.  The  exact  chronology  and  relationship  of  these 
kings  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  we  know,  that  Healfdene 
died  in  Scotland  in  877,  while  Godefridua  was  treacherously 
slain  by  Henry  of  Saxony  in  885.  Dujing  these  and  the  next 
few  years  there  is  mention  of  more  than  one  king  of  the  names 
Sigehidiis  and  Godefridus:  the  most  importapt  event  associated 
with  tfieif  names  is  that  two  king?  Sigef ridus  and  Godefridus  fell 
in  the  great  battle  on  the  Dyk  in  891. 

We  now  have  the  names  of  several  kings,  Heiligo,  Olaph  (of 
Swedish  origin),  and  his  sons  Chnob  and  Gurth.  Then  come  a 
Danish  ruler  Sigeric,  followed  by  Hard^gon,  son  of  Swein,  coming 
from  Norway.  At  some  date  after  gt6  we  &sui  mention  of  one 
"  Hfudecnuth  Urm  "  ruling  among  the  Danes.  Adam  of  Bremen, 
from  whom  these  details  come,  was  himself  uncertain  whether 
"  so  many  kings  or  rather  tyrants  of  the  Danes  ruled  togetljier  or 
succeeded  one  another  at  short  intervals/'  Hardecnuth  Urm. 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  famous  Gorm  the  old,  who  married 
Thyra  Danmarkarb6t:  their  son  was  Harol^  Bluetooth, 

(A.  Mw.) 

Medieval  and  Jlfoc^rn.— Danish,  history  first  becomes  authentic 
at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  The  Danes,  the  southern- 
most branch  of  the  Scandinavian  family,  referred  to  by  Alired, 
(c.  890)  as  occupyiog  Jutland,  the  tislands  and  Scania,  were,  in 
777,  strong  enough  to  defy  the  Frank  empire  by  harbouring 
its  fugitives.  Five  years  later  we  find  a  Danish  king,  Sigfrid, 
among  the  princes  who  assembled  at  Lippe  In  7812  to  make 
their  submission  to  Charles  the  Great. .  About  the  same 
time  Willibrord,  from  his  see  at  Utrecht^  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  convert  the  "  wild  Danes."  These  three  salient 
faictsare  practically  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  early  Danish 
history  previous  to  the  Viking  period.  That  mysterious  upheaval, 
most  generally  attributed  to  a  love  of  adventure,  stimulated  by 
the  pressure  of  over-population,  began  with  the  ravaging  of 
Lindisfame  in  793,  and  virtually  terminated  with  the  establish- 
ment  of  Rollo  in  Normandy  (911).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  earlier  of  these  expeditions  were  from  Denmark,  though, 
the  term  Northmen  was  originally  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
these  terrible  visitants  from  the  unknown  north.  The  rovers 
who  first  chastened  and  finally  colonized  southern  England  and 
Normandy  were  certainly  Danes. 

The  Viking  raids  were  one  of  the  determining  causes  of  the 
estabtifllment  of  the  feudal  monarchies  of  western  Europe, 
but  the  un  tameable  freebooter?  were  themselves  finally 
^  subdued  by  the  Church.  At  first  sight  it  seems  curious 
that  Christianity  should  have  been  so  slow  to  reach 
Denmark.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  very 
importax^t  consequence  of  the  Viking  raids  was  to  annihilate  the 
geographical  remoteness  which  had  hitherto  separated  Denmark 
from  the  Christian  world.  Previously  to  793  there  lay  between 
Jutland  and  England  a  sea  which  no  keel  had  traversed  within 


j:hem;?mory pimap.^  iTl^e  fejKafid  R?^c«Jful  trj^de^  who-explpred. 
tho^  northern  waters  were  caretutneyer  to  lose. sight  of  tte 
feaxon,.  Tjisian,  and  Frankish  shores  duriijg  their  passage.  Nop 
Was.oommjinicfttipn  with  thie  west  by  land  ajiy  easier.  For.  genera- 
Uipas  the  obstuifLtely  heathen  Savons  had  lain,  a  compact  and 
impenetrable  mass,  between  Scandinavia  and  the  Fraijik  empire, 
bor  were  the,  measures  adqpted-  by  Charles  the  Great,  for  the 
convejsioiv  of  the , Saxons  to  the  true  faith. v^y  n^uch  to  the 
liking  of  their  warlike  Danish  neighbours  on  the  other  side. 
But  by  (the  time  that  Charles  had  succeeded  in  V  converting  "' 
the  Saxons,  the  Viking  raids^  were  already  at  their  height,  ^nd 
though  generally  triumphant,  necessity  occasionally  taught  the 
Northmen  the  value  of  concessions.  Thus  it  was  the  desire 
to  secure  his  Jutish  kingdom  which  mduced  Harold  Klak,  in 
826,  to  sail  up  the  Rhine,  to  Ingelheim,  and  there  accept 
baptism,  with  his  wife,  his  son  Godfred^and  400  of  his  suite, 
acknowledging  the  emperor  as  his  overlord,  and  taking,  ba^ 
with  hina  to  Denmark  the  missionary  monk  Ansgar.  -'AiMgar 
preached  in  Denmark  from  326  to  86x,  but  it  was  not  till  aft^ 
the  subsidence  of  the  Viking  raids  that  Adaldag,  archbishop' 
of  Haoaburg,  oould  open  a  new  ^d  successful  mission,  which 
resulted  in.  the  erection  of  the  bishoprics  of  Schleswiig,  £libe  and 
Aarhus  (c.  948),  though  the  real  conversion  of  Denmark  must  be 
dated  from  the  baptism  of  King  Harold  Bluetooth  (960). 

Me^while  the  Danish  monarchy  was  attempting  to  aggrandize 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the,  Germans,  the  Wends  who  then 
occupied  the  Baltic  littoral  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  and  g^^^  .. 
the  other  Scandinaviaa  kingdoms.  Harold  Bluetooth  f^^g^^^f^^ 
(940-986)  subdued  German  territory  south  of  the 
Eider,  extended  the  JDanevirkey  Denmark's  great  line  of  defensive 
fortifications,  to  the  south  of  Schleswig  and  planted  the  military 
colony  of  JuUn  or  Jomsborg,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oder.  Part  of 
Norway  was  first  seized  after  the  united  Danes  and  Swedes  had 
defeated  and  slain  King  Qlaf  Trygvesson  at  the  battle  of  Svolde 
(1000);. and  between  1028  and  1035  .Canute  the  Great  added  the 
whole  kingdom  to  lusown;  but  the  union  did  not  long  survive 
him.  Equally  short-lived  was  th^,  Danish  dominion  in  B^gland,. 
which  originated  in  a  great  Viking  expedition  of  King  Sweyn  I. 

The  period  between  the  death  of  Canute  the  Great  and  the 
accession  of  Valdemar  I.  was  a  troublous  time  for  Denmark. 
The  kingdom  was,  harassed  almost  incessantly,  and  comaoUOm' 
more  than  once  partitioned,by  pretenders  to  the  throne,  tioa  of  the 
•who  did  not  scruple  to  invoke  the  interference  of  the  ^^"S^Z^ 
neighbouring  monarchs,,  and  even  of  the  heathen  vaM^ 
Wends,  who  established  themselves  for  a  time  on  man, 
thQ  southern  islands.    Yet,  throughout  this  chaos,  one  ^^" 
.thing  made  for  future  stability,  and  that  was  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  a  national,  church,  which  culmin- 
ated in  the  erection  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lund  (c.  1104)  and 
the  consequent  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Denmark.    The 
third  archbishop  of  Lund  was.Abs^n  (1128-1201),  Denmark's 
first  great  statesman,  who  so  materially  assisted  Valdemar  I. 
(1157-1182)   and   Canute   VI.    (1182-1202)    to   establish   the 
dominion  of  Denmark  over  the  Baltic,  mainly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Wends.    The  policy  of  Absalon  was  continued  on  a  still 
vaster  scale  by  Valdemar  II,  (1202-1241),  at  a  time  when  the 
German  kingdom  was  too  weak  and  distracted  to  intervene  to 
save  its  seaboard;  but  the  treachery  of  a  vassal  and  the  loss  of 
one  great  battle  sufiiced  to  plunge  diis  unwieldy,  imsubstantial 
empire  in  the  dust.    (See  Valdemar  I.,  11. ,  and  Absalon.) 

Yet  the  age  of  the  Valdemars  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  in 
Danish  history,  and  it  is  of  political  importance  as  marking  a 
turning-point.  Favourable  circuI^stancea  had,  from  the  first, 
given  the  Danes  the  lead  in  Scandinavia.  They  held  the  richest 
and  therefore  the  most  populous  lands,  and  geographically 
they  were  nearer  than  their  neighbours  to  western  civilization. 
Under  the  Valdemars,  however,  the  ancient  patriarchal  system 
was  merging  into  a  more  complicated  development,  of  separate 
estates.  The  monarchy,  now  dominant,  and  far  wealthier  than 
before,  rested  upon  the  support  of  the  great  nobles,  many  of 
whom  held  their  lands  by  feudal  tenure,  and  constituted  the 
royal  Raady  or  council.    The  clergy,  fortified  by  royal  privileges, 
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had  also  risen  to  influence;  but  celibacy  and  independence  of  the 
civil  courts  tended  to  make  them  more  and  more  of  a  separate 
caste.  Education  was  spreading.  Numerous  Danes,  lay  as  well 
as  clerical,  regularly  frequented  the  university  of  Paris.  There 
were  signs  too  of  the  rise  of  a  vigorous  middle  class,  due  to  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  national  resources  (chiefly 
the  herring  fisheries,  horse-breeding  and  cattle-rearing)  and  the 
foundation  of  gilds,  the  oldest  of  which,  the  Edslag  of  Schleswig, 
dates  from  the  early  12th  century.  The  bonder^  or  yeomen,  were 
prosperous  and  independent,  with  well-defined  rights.  Danish 
territory  extended  over  60,000  sq.  kilometres,  or  nearly  double 
its  present  area;  the  population  was  about  700,000;  and  160,000 
men  and  1400  ships  were  available  for  national  defence. 

On  the  death  of  Valdemar  II.  a  period  of  disintegration  ensued. 
Valdemar's  son,  Eric  Plovpenning,  succeeded  him  as  king;  but 
his  near  kinsfolk  also  received  huge  appanages,  and 
P9rto4oi  family  discords  led  to  civil  wars.  Throughout  the 
Soii.*^''*'  13th  and  part  of  the  14th  century,  the  struggle  raged 
between  the  Danish  kings  and  the  Schleswig  dukes; 
and  of  six  monarchs  no  fewer  than  three  died  violent  deaths. 
Superadded  to  these  troubles  was  a  prolonged  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  popes  and  the  crown,  and,  still  more 
serious,  the  beginning  of  a  breach  between  the  kings  and  nobles, 
which  had  important  constitutional  consequences.  The  prevalent 
disorder  had  led  to  general  lawlessness,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  royal  authority  had  been  widely  extended;  and  a  strong 
opposition  gradually  arose  which  protested  against  the  abuses 
of  this  authority.  In  1282  the  nobles  extorted  from  King  Eric 
Clipping  the  first  Haandfaestning,  or  charter,  which  recognized 
the  Danehof,  or  national  assembly,  as  a  regular  branch  of  the 
administration  and  gave  guarantees  against  further  usurpations. 
Christopher  II.  (13 19-133 1)  was  constrained  to  grant  another 
charter  considerably  reducing  the  prerogative,  increasing  the 
privileges  of  the  upper  classes,  and  at  the  sime  time  reducing  the 
burden  of  taxation.  But  aristocratic  licence  proved  as  mischiev- 
ous as  royal  incompetence;  and  on  the  death  of  Christopher  II. 
the  whole  kingdom  was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Eastern 
Denmark  was  in  the  hands  of  one  magnate;  another  magnate 
held  Jutland  and  Funen  in  pawn;  the  dukes  of  Schleswig  were 
practically  independent  of  the  Danish  crown;  the  Scandian  pro- 
vinces had  (1332)  surrendered  themselves  to  Sweden. 

It  was  reserved  for  another  Valdemar  (Valdemar  IV.,  q.v,)  to 
reunite  and  weld  together  the  scattered  members  of  his  heritage. 
voitfe-  His  long  reign  (1340-13  7  5)  resulted  in  the  re-establish- 
mariv.,  men t  of  Denmark  as  the  great  Baltic  power.  It  is  also 
J^"  a  very  interesting  period  of  her  social  and  constitutional 

development.  This  great  ruler,  who  had  to  fight,  year 
after  y^ar,  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes,  could,  nevertheless, 
always  find  time  to  promote  the  internal  prosperity  of  his  much 
afflicted  country.  For  the  dissolution  of  Denmark,  during  the 
long  anarchy,  had  been  internal  as  well  as  external.  The  whole 
social  fabric  had  been  convulsed  and  transformed.  The  monarchy 
had  been  undermined.  The  privileged  orders  had  aggrandized 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  The  yeoman  class 
had  sunk  into  semi-serfdom.  In  a  word,  the  natural  cohesion  of 
the  Danish  nation  had  been  loosened  and  there  was  no  security 
for  law  and  justice.  To  make  an  end  of  this  universal  lawlessness 
Valdemar  IV.  was  obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  re-establish  the 
royal  authority  by  providing  the  crown  with  a  regular  and  certain 
income.  This  he  did  by  recovering  the  alienated  royal  demesnes 
in  every  direction,  and  from  henceforth  the  annual  landgUde^  or 
rent,  paid  by  the  royal  tenants,  became  the  monarch's  principal 
source  of  revenue.  Throughout  his  reign  Valdemar  laboured 
incessantly  to  acquire  as  much  land  as  possible.  Moreover,  the 
old  distinction  between  the  king's  private  estate  and  crown 
property  henceforth  ceases;  all  such  property  was  henceforth 
regarded  as  the  hereditary  possession  of  the  Danish  crown. 

The  national  army  was  also  re-established  on  its  ancient 
footing.  Not  only  were  the  magnates  sharply  reminded  that  they 
held  their  lands  on  military  tenure,  but  the  towns  were  also  made 
to  contribute  both  men  and  ships,  and  peasant  levies,  esf)ecially 
archers,  were  recruited  from  every  parish.    Everywhere  indeed 


Valdemar  intervened  personally.  The  smallest  detail  was  not 
beneath  his  notice.  Thus  he  invented  nets  for  catching  wolves 
and  built  innumerable  water-mills,  "  for  he  would  not  let  the 
waters  run  into  the  sea  before  they  had  been  of  use  to  the 
commimity. "  Under  such  a  ruler  law  and  order  were  speedily  re- 
established. The  popular  tribunals  regained  their  authority,  and 
a  supreme  court  of  justice,  Dei  Kongelige  Retterting,  presided  over 
by  Valdemar  himself,  not  only  punished  the  unruly  and  guarded 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  but  also  protected  the  weak  and 
defenceless  from  the  tyranny  of  the  strong.  Nor  did  Valdemar 
hesitate  to  meet  his  people  in  public  and  periodically  render  an 
accoimt  of  his  stewardship.  He  voluntarily  resorted  to  the  old 
practice  of  summoning  national  assemblies,  the  so-called  Danehof. 
At  the  first  of  these  assemblies  held  at  Nyborg,  Midsummer  Day 
13 14,  the  bishops  and  councillors  solenmly  promised  that  the 
commonalty  should  enjoy  all  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges 
conceded  to  them  by  Valdemar  II.,  and  the  wise  provision  that 
the  Danehof  should  meet  annually  considerably  strengthened  its 
authority.  The  keystone  to  the  whole  constitutional  system  was 
"  King  Valdemar's  Charter  "  issued  in  May  1360  at  the  Rigsmdde, 
or  parHament,  held  at  Kalundborg  in  May  1360.  This  charter 
was  practically  an  act  of  national  pacification,  the  provisions 
of  which  king  and  people  together  undertook  to  enforce  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commonweal. 

The  work  of  Valdemar  was  completed  and  consolidated  by 
his  illustrious  daughter  Margaret  (1375-1412),  whose  crowning 
achievement  was  the  Union  of  Kalmar  (1397),  whereby 
she  sought  to  combine  the  three  northern  kingdoms  '**•  UiO&m 
into  a  single  state  dominated  by  Denmark.  In  any  ^9^^^"^* 
case  Denmark  was  bound  to  be  the  only  gainer  by 
the  Union.  Her  population  was  double  that  of  the  two  other 
kingdoms  combined,  and  neither  Margaret  nor  her  successors 
observed  the  stipulations  that  each  country  should  retain  its  own 
laws  and  customs  and  be  ruled  by  natives  only.  In  both  Norway 
and  Sweden,  therefore,  the  Union  was  highly  unpopular.  The 
Norwegian  aristocracy  was  too  weak,  however,  seriously  to 
endanger  the  Union  at  any  time,  but  Sweden  was,  from  the 
first,  decidedly  hostile  to  Margaret's  whole  policy.  Nevertheless 
during  her  lifetime  the  system  worked  fairly  well;  but  her  pupil 
and  successor,  Eric  of  Pomerania,  was  unequal  to  the  burden 
of  empire  and  embroiled  himself  both  with  his  neighbours  and 
his  subjects.  The  Hanseatic  League,  whose  political  ascendancy 
had  been  shaken  by  the  Union,  enraged  by  Eric's  efforts  to  bring 
in  the  Dutch  as  commercial  rivals,  as  well  as  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sound  tolls,  materially  assisted  the  Holsteiners  in 
their  twenty-five  years'  war  with  Denmark  (1410-35),  and 
Eric  VII.  himself  was  finally  deposed  (1439)  in  favour  of  his 
nephew,  Christopher  of  Bavaria. 

The  deposition  of  Eric  marks  another  turning-point  in  Danish 
history.  It  was  the  act  not  of  the  people  but  of  the  Rigsraad 
(Senate),  which  had  inherited  the  authority  of  the  orowtb  of 
ancient  Danehof  and,  after  the  death  of  Margaret,  the  power 
grew  steadily  in  power  at  the  expense  of  the  crown.  •'^^ 
As  the  government  grew  more  and  more  aristocratic,  "  *" 
the  position  of  the  peasantry  steadily  deteriorated.  It  is  under 
Christopher  that  we  first  hear,  for  instance,  of  the  Vornedskab,  or 
patriarchal  control  of  the  landlords  over  their  tenants,  a  system 
which  degenerated  into  rank  slavery.  In  Jutland,  too,  after 
the  repression,  in  144 1,  of  a  peasant  rising,  something  very  like 
serfdom  was  introduced. 

On  the  death  of  Christopher  III.  without  heirs,  in  1448,  the 
Rigsraad  elected  his  distant  cousin,  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg, 
king;  but  Sweden  preferred  Karl  Knutsson  (Charles 
"  VIII."),  while  Norway  finally  combined  with  Den-   Bmrnk-^ 
mark,  at  the  conference  of  Halmstad,  in  a  double   Jj,^^ 
election    which   practically   terminated    the    Union, 
though  an  agreement  was  come  to  that  the  survivor  of  the  two 
kings  should  reign  over  all  three  kingdoms.    Norway,  subse- 
quently, threw  in  her  lot  definitively  with  Denmark.    Dissensions 
resulting  in  interminable  civil  wars  had,  even  before  the  Union, 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  poorest  of  the  three  northern 
realms;  and  her  ruin  was  completed  by  the  ravages  of  the  Black 
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Death,  which  wiped  out  two-thirds  of  her  population.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  for  Norway's  independence,  the  native  gentry  had 
gradually  died  out,  and  were  succeeded  by  immigrant  Danish 
fortune-himters;  native  burgesses  there  were  none,  and  the 
peasantry  were  mostly  thralls;  so  that,  excepting  the  clergy, 
there  was  no  patriotic  class  to  stand  up  for  the  national 
liberties. 

Far  otherwise  was  it  in  the  wealthier  kingdom  of  Sweden.  Here 
the  clergy  and  part  of  the  nobility  were  favourable  to  the  Union; 
but  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  hated  it  as  a  foreign  usurpa- 
tion. Matters  were  still  further  complicated  by  the  continual 
interference  of  the  Hanseatic  League;  and  Christian  I.  (1448- 
1481)  and  Hans  (1481-1513),  whose  chief  merit  it  is  to  have 
founded  the  Danish  fleet,  were,  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
reigns,  only  nominally  kings  of  Sweden.  Hans  also  received 
in  fief  the  territory  of  Dietmarsch  from  the  emperor,  but,  in 
attempting  to  subdue  the  hardy  Dietmarschers,  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat  in  which  the  national  banner  called  '*  Danebrog  " 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  ( 1 500) .  Moreover,  this  defeat  led  to  a 
successful  rebellion  in  Sweden,  and  a  long  and  ruinous  war  with 
iQbeck,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Malmd,  1512.  It  was  during 
this  war  that  a  strong  Danish  fleet  dominated  the  Baltic  for  the 
first  time  since  the  age  of  the  Valdemars. 

On  the  succession  of  Hans's  son.  Christian  II.  (1513-1523), 
Margaret's  splendid  dream  of  a  Scandinavian  empire  seemed, 
finally,  about  to  be  realized.    The  young  king,  a  man 
—Jjjf     of  character  and  genius,  had  wide  views  and  original 
lai.  ideas.    Elected  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  he  suc- 

ceeded in  subduing  Sweden  by  force  of  arms;  but 
he  spoiled  everything  at  the  culmination  of  his  triumph  by  the 
hideous  crime  and  blunder  known  as  the  Stockholm  massacre, 
which  converted  the  politically  divergent  Swedish  nation  into  the 
irreconcilable  foe  of  the  unional  government  (see  C^sistian 
U.).  Christian's  contempt  of  nationality  in  Sweden  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  in  Denmark  proper  he  sided  with  the  people 
against  the  aristocracy,  to  his  own  undoing  in  that  age  of  privilege 
and  prejudice.  His  intentions,  as  exhibited  to  his  famous 
Landelove  (National  Code),  were  progressive  and  enlightened  to 
an  eminent  degree;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they  mystified 
the  people  as  much  as  they  alienated  the  patricians;  but  his 
actions  were  often  of  revolting  brutality,  and  his  whole  career 
was  vitiated  by  an  incurable  double-mindedness  which  provoked 
general  distrust.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  Christian  II.  was 
a  true  patriot,  whose  ideal  it  was  to  weld  the  three  northern 
kingdoms  into  a  powerful  state,  independent  of  all  foreign 
influences,  especially  of  German  influence  as  manifested  in  the 
commercial  tyranny  of  the  Hansa  League.  His  utter  failure  was 
due,  partly  to  the  vices  of  an  undisciplined  temperament,  and 
partly  to  the  extraordinary  difliculties  of  the  most  inscrutable 
period  of  European  history,  when  the  shrewdest  heads  were  at 
fault  and  irreparable  blunders  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  day. 
That  period  was  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  which  profoundly 
affected  the  politics  of  Scandinavia.  Christian  II.  had  always 
subordinated  religion  to  poh'tics,  and  was  Papist  or  Lutheran 
according  to  circumstances.  But,  though  he  treated  the  Church 
more  like  a  foe  than  a  friend  and  was  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Curia,  he  retained  the  Catholic  form  of  church  worship  and  never 
seems  to  have  questioned  the  papal  supremacy.  On  the  flight  of 
Christian  II.  and  the  election  of  his  uncle,  Frederick  I.  (1523- 
Pf^^j^fU^  i533)>  the  Church  resumed  her  jurisdiction  and  every- 
L,tS2S'  thing  was  placed  on  the  old  footing.  The  newly 
IS33,  TA*  elected  and  still  insecure  German  king  at  first  remained 
neutral;  but  in  the  autunm  of  1525  the  current  of 
Lutheranism  began  to  run  so  strongly  in  Denmark  as 
to  threaten  to  whirl  away  every  opposing  obstacle.  This  novel 
and  disturbing  phenomenon  was  mainly  due  to  the  zeal  and 
eloquence  of  the  ex-monk  Hans  Tausen  and  his  associates,  or 
disdples,  Peder  Plad  and  Sadolin;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1526, 
Tausen  was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.  The  three 
ensuing  years  were  especially  favourable  for  the  Reformation, 
as  during  that  time  the  king  had  unlooked-for  opportunities  for 
filling  the  vacant  episcopal  sees  with  men  after  his  own  heart, 
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and  at  heart  he  was  a  Lutheran.  The  reformation  movement  in 
Denmark  was  further  promoted  by  Schleswig-Holstein  influence. 
Frederick's  eldest  son  Duke  Christian  had,  since  1527,  resided  at 
Haderslev,  where  he  collected  round  him  Lutheran  teachers 
from  Germany,  and  made  his  court  the  centre  of  the  propaganda 
of  the  new  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Odense  Recess  of 
the  20th  of  August  1527,  which  put  both  confessions  on  a  footing 
of  equality,  remained  unrepealed;  and  so  long  as  it  remained  in 
force,  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops,  and,  consequently, 
their  authority  over  the  "  free  preachers  "  (whose  ambition 
convulsed  all  the  important  towns  of  Denmark  and  aimed 
at  forcibly  expelling  the  Catholic  priests  from  their  churches) 
remained  valid,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the  reformers.  The 
inevitable  ecclesiastical  crisis  was  still  further  postponed  by  the 
superior  stress  of  two  urgent  political  events — Christian  II. 's 
invasion  of  Norway  (1531)  and  the  outbreak,  in  1533,  of 
"  Grevens  fefde/'  or  "  The  Count's  War  "  (1534-36),  ^^^ 
the  count  in  question  being  Christopher  of  Oldenburg,  couufs 
great-nephew  of  King  Christian  I.,  whom  Ltlbeck  and  Wmr, 
her  allies,  on  the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  raised  up  ^^" 
against  Frederick's  son  Christian  HI.  The  Catholic 
party  and  the  lower  orders  generally  took  the  part  of  Count 
Christopher,  who  acted  throughout  as  the  nominee  of  the  captive 
Christian  II.,  while  the  Protestant  party,  aided  by  the  Holstdn 
dukes  and  Gustavus  Vasa  of  Swed^,  sided  with  Christian  III. 
The  war  ended  with  the  capture  of  Copenhagen  by  the  forces  of 
Christian  III.,  on  the  29th  of  July  1536,  and  the  triumph  of  so 
devoted  a  Lutheran  seeded  the  fate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Denmark,  though  even  now  it  was  necessary  for  the 
victorious  king  to  proceed  against  the  bishops  and  their  friends 
by  a  coup  d*&aty  engineered  by  his  German  generals  the  Rantzaus. 
The  Recess  of  1536  enacted  that  the  bishops  should  forfeit  their 
tem]X)ral  and  spiritual  authority,  and  that  all  their  property 
should  be  transferred  to  the  crown  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth.  In  the  following  year  a  Church  ordinance,  based  upon 
the  canons  of  Luther,  Mdanchthon  and  Bugenhagen,  was  drawn 
up,  submitted  to  Luther  for  his  approval,  and  promulgated  on 
the  2nd  of  September  1537.  On  the  same  day  seven  **  super- 
intendents," including  Tausen  and  Sadolin,  all  of  whom  had 
worked  zealously  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  were 
consecrated  in  place  of  the  dethroned  bishops.  The  position  of 
the  superintendents  and  of  the  reformed  church  generally  was 
consolidated  by  the  Articles  of  Ribe  in  1542,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Danish  church  has  practically  continued  the  same  to  the 
present  day.  But  Catholicism  could  not  wholly  or  immediately 
be  dislodged  by  the  teaching  of  Luther.  It  had  struck  deep 
roots  into  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  traces  of  its 
survival  were  distinguishable  a  whole  century  after  the  triumph 
of  the  Reformation.  Catholicism  lingered  longest  in  the  cathedral 
chapters.  Here  were  to  be  found  men  of  ability  proof  against 
the  eloquence  of  Hans  Tausen  or  Peder  Plad  and  quite  capable 
of  controverting  their  theories — men  like  Povl  Helgesen,  for 
instance,  indisputably  the  greatest  Danish  theologian  of  his  day, 
a  scholar  whose  voice  was  drowned  amidst  the  clash  of  conflicting 
creeds. 

Though  the  Reformation  at  first  did  comparatively  little  for 
education,^  and  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  Denmark  was  poor  and 
feeble  in  consequence  for  at  least  a  generation  after-  -^^^^^ 
wards,  the  change  of  religion  was  of  undeniable,  if  ^^j^^ 
temporary,  benefit  to  the  state  from  the  political  tatmatkm, 
point  of  view.    The  enormous  increase  of  the  royal 
revenue  consequent  upon  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  financial  stability  of  the 
monarchy.    In  particular  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
benefited  the  crown  in  two  ways.    The  old  church  had,  indeed, 
frequently  rendered  the  state  considerable  financial  aid,  but  such 
voluntary  assistance  was,  from  the  natiure  of  the  case,  casual 
and  arbitrary.    Now,  however,  the  state  derived  a  fixed  and 
certain  revenue  from  the  confiscated  lands;  and  the  possession 

*  It  is  true  the  university  was  established  on  the  9th  of  September 
1537,  but  its  influence  was  of  very  gradual  growth  and  small  at 
first. 
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of  immense  landed  property  at  the  same  time  enabled  the 
crown  advantageously  to  conduct  the  administration.  The 
gross  revenue  of  the  state  is  estimated  to  have  risen  threefold. 
Before  the  Reformation  the  annual  revenue  from  land  averaged 
400,000  bushels  of  com;  after  the  confiscations  of  Church 
property  it  averaged  1,200,000  bushels.  The  possession  of  a 
full  purse  materially  assisted  the  Danish  government  in  its 
domestic  administration,  which  was  indeed  epoch-making.  It 
enabled  Christian  III.  to  pay  off  his  German  mercenaries 
immediately  after  the  religious  coup  d*&at  of  1536.  It  enabled 
him  to  prosecute  shipbuilding  'with  such  energy  that,  by  1550, 
the  royal  fleet  numbered  at  least  thirty  vessels,  whidi  were 
largely  employed  as  a  maritime  police  in  the  pirate-haunted 
Baltic  and  North  Seas.  It  enabled  him  to  create  and 
remunerate  adequately  a  capable  official  class,  which  proved 
its  efficiency  under  the  strictest  supervision,  and  ultimately 
produced  a  whole  series  of  great  statesmen  and  admirals  like 
Jqhan  Friis,  Peder  Oxe,  Herluf  TroUe  and  Peder  Skram.  It  is 
nottoo  much  to  say  that  the  increased  revenue  derived  from  the 
appropriation  of  Church  property,  intelligently  apphed,  gave 
Denmark  the  hegemony  of  the  North  during  the 
^^nce  l*t^^r  P^rt  of  Christian  III.'s  rdgn,  the  whole  reign 
«/  of  Frederick  II.  and  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the 

reign  of  Christian  IV.,  a  period  embracing,  roughly 
speaking,  eighty  years  ( 1 544-1626) .  Within  this  period 
Denmark  was  indisputably  the  leading  Scandinavian 
power.  While  Sweden,  even  after  the  advent  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
was  still  of  but  small  accoimt  in  Europe,  Denmark  easily  held 
her  own  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  even  against  Charles  V.,  and 
was  important  enough,  in  1553,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the 
emperor  and  Saxony.  Twice  during  this  period  Denmark  and 
Sweden  measured  their  strength  in  the  open  field,  on  the  first 
occasion  in  the  "  Scandinavian  Seven  Years'  War"  (1562-70), 
on  the  second  in  the  "  Kalmar  War  "  (1611-13),  and  on  both 
occasions  Denmark  prevailed,  though  the  temporary  advantage 
she  gained  was  more  than  neutralized  by  the  intense  feeling  of 
hostility  which  the  unnatural  wars,  between  the  two  kindred 
peoples  of  Scandinavia,  left  behind  them.  StMl,  the  fact  remains 
that,  for  a  time,  Denmark  was  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Frederick  II.,  in  his  later  years  (i  571-1588),  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  all  the  seas  which  washed  the  Scandinavian  coasts, 
and  before  he  died  he  was  able  to  enforce  the  rule  that  all  foreign 
ships  should  strike  their  topsails  to  Danish  men-of-war  as  a  token 
of  his  right  to  rule  the  northern  seas.  Favourable  political 
circumstances  also  contributed  to  this  general  acknowledgment 
of  Denmark's  maritime  greatness.  The  power  of  the  Hansa  had 
gone;  the  Dutch  were  enfeebled  by  their  contest  with  Spain; 
England's  sea-power  was  yet  in  the  making;  Spain,  still  the 
greatest  of  the  maritime  nations,  was  exhausting  her  resources 
in  the  vain  effort  to  conquer  the  Dutch.  Yet  more  even  than  to 
felicitous  circumstances,  Denmark  owed  her  short-lived  greatness 
to  the  great  statesmen  and  administrators  whom  Frederick  II. 
succeeded  in  gathering  about  him.  Never  before,  since  the  age 
of  Margaret,  had  Denmark  been  so  well  governed,  never  before 
had  she  possessed  so  many  political  celebrities  nobly  emiilous  for 
the  common  good. 

Frederick  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Christian  IV.  (April  4, 
1588),  who  attained  his  majority  on  the  17th  of  August  1596,  at 
De  mtark  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  realm  which  Christian  IV.  was 
mi'UnmQm  to  govem  had  undergone  great  changes  within  the  last 
ceaatoa  of  two  generations.  Towards  the  south  the  boundaries  of 
fv^Hsss  ^®  Danish  state  remained  unchanged.  Levensaa  and 
*'  '  the  Eider  still  separated  Denmark  from  the  Empire. 
Schleswig  was  recognized  as  a  Danish  fief,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Holstein,  which  owed  vassalage  to  the  Empire.  The 
*'  kingdom  "  stretched  as  far  as  Kolding  and  Skedborg,  where 
the  "  duchy  "  began;  and  this  duchy  since  its  amalgamation 
with  Holstein  by  means  of  a  common  Landtag,  and  especially 
since  the  union  of  the  dual  duchy  with  the  kingdom  on  almost 
equal  terms  in  1^3,  was,  in  most  respects,  a  semi-independent 
state.  Denmark,  moreover,  like  Europe  in  general,  was,  politic- 
ally, on  the  threshold  of  a  transitional  period.    During  the  whole 


course  of  the  i6th  centtiry  the  monarchical  form  of  government 
was  in  every  large  country,  with  the  single  exception  of  Poland, 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism.  The  great  powers  of  the  late 
1 6th  and  early  17  th  centuries  were  to  be  the  strong,  hig^hly 
centralized,  hereditary  monarchies,  like  France,  Spain  and 
Sweden.  There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  Denmark  also  should 
not  become  a  powerful  state  under  the  guidance  of  a  powerful 
monarchy,  especially  as  the  sister  state  of  Sweden  was  developing 
into  a  great  power  under  apparently  identical  conditibns.  Yet, 
while  Sweden  was  surely  ripening  into  the  dominating  power  of 
northern  Europe,  Denmark  had  as  surely  entered  upon  a  period 
of  uninterrupted  and  apparently  incurable  decline.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  anomaly  ?  Something  of  course  must  be  allowed 
for  the  superior  and  altogether  extraordinary  genius  of  the  great 
princes  of  the  house  of  Vasa;  yet  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Denmark  lay  far  deeper  than  this.  They  may  roughly  be 
summed  up  under  two  heads:  the  inherent  weakness  of  an 
elective  monarchy,  and  the  absence  of  that  public  spirit  which 
is  based  on  the  intimate  alliance  of  ruler  and  ruled.  WTiilst 
Gustavus  Vasa  had  leaned  upon  the  Swedish  peasantry,  in  other 
words  upon  the  bulk  of  the  Swedish  nation,  which  was  and 
continued  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Swedish  body-politic, 
Christian  III.  on  his  accession  had  crushed  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  in  Denmark  and  reduced  them  to  political  insignificance. 
Yet  it  was  not  the  king  who  benefited  by  this  blunder.  The 
Danish  monarchy  since  the  days  of  Margaret  had  continued  to  be 
purely  elective;  and  a  purely  elective  monarchy  at  that  stage  of 
the  political  development  of  Europe  was  a  mischievous  anomaly. 
It  signified  in  the  first  place  that  the  crov^'n  was  not  the  highest 
power  in  the  state,  but  was  subject  to  the  aristocratic  Rigsraad, 
or  council  of  state.  The  Rigsraad  ^s  the  permanent  owner  of  the 
realm  and  the  crown-lands;  the  king  was  only  their  temporary 
administrator.  If  the  king  died  before  the  election  of  his 
successor,  the  Rigsraad  stepped  into  the  king's  place.  Moreover, 
an  elective  monarchy  implied  that,  at  every  fresh  succession,  the 
king  was  liable  to  be  bound  by  a  new  Haandfaestning,  or  charter. 
The  election  itself  might,  and  did,  become  a  mere  formality; 
but  the  condition  precedent  of  election,  the  acceptance  of 
the  charter,  invariably  limiting  the  royal  authority,  remained  a 
reality.  This  period  of  aristocratic  rule,  which  dates  practically 
from  the  accession  of  Frederick  I.  (1523),  and  lasted  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  is  known  in  Danish  history  as  Adelsvaelde, 
or  rule  of  the  nobles. 

Again,  the  king  was  the  ruler  of  the  realm,  but  over  a  very 
large  portion  of  it  he  had  but  a  slight  control.  The  crown-lands 
and  most  of  the  towns  were  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction, 
but  by  the  side  of  the  crown-lands  lay  the  estates  of  the  nobility, 
which  already  comprised  about  one-half  of  the  superficial  area 
of  Denmark,  and  were  in  many  respects  independent  of  the  central 
government  both  as  regards  taxation  and  administration.  In  a 
word,  the  monarchy  had  to  share  its  dominion  with  the  nobility; 
and  the  Danish  nobility  in  the  i6th  century  was  one  of  the  most 
exclusive  and  selfish  aristocracies  in  Europe,  and  already  far 
advanced  in  decadence.  Hermetically  sealing  itself  from  any 
intrusion  from  below,  it  deteriorated  by  close  and  constant  inter- 
marriage; and  it  was  already,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Yet  this  very  aristo- 
cracy, whose  claim  to  consideration  w^as  based  not  upon  its  own 
achievements  but  upon  the  length  of  its  pedigrees,  insisted  upon 
an  amplification  of  its  privileges  which  endangered  the  economical 
and  political  interests  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  The  time  was 
close  at  hand  when  a  Dam'sh  magnate  was  to  demonstrate  that  he 
preferred  the  utter  ruin  of  his  country  to  any  abatement  of  his 
own  personal  dignity. 

All  below  the  king  and  the  nobility  were  generally  classified 
together  as  "  subjects."  Of  these  lower  orders  the  clergy  stood 
first  in  the  social  scale.  As  a  spiritual  estate,  indeed,  it  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  the  Reformation,  though  stiH  represented  in  the 
Rigsdag  or  diet.  Since  then  too  it  had  become  quite  detached 
from  the  nobility,  which  ostentatiously  despised  the  teaching 
profession.  The  clergy  recruited  themselves  therefore  from 
the  class  next  below  them,  and  looked  more  and  more  to  the 
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crown  for  help  and  protection  as  they  drew  apart  from 
the  gentry,  who,  moreover,  as  dispensers  of  patronage,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  appropriating  church  lands  and  cutting  down 
tithes. 

The  burgesses  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disaster  of 
"Grevens  fejde";  but  while  the  towns  had  become  more 
dependent  on  the  central  power,  they  had  at  the  same  time  been 
released  from  their  former  vexatious  subjection  to  the  local  mag- 
nates, and  could  make  their  voices  heard  in  the  Rigsdag,  where 
they  were  still,  though  inadequately,  represented.  Within  the 
Estate  of  Burgesses  itself,  too,  a  levelling  process  had  begun. 
The  old  municipal  patriciate,  which  used  to  form  the  connecting 
link  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  nobility,  had  disappeared, 
and  a  feeling  of  common  civic  fellowship  had  taken  its  place. 
All  this  tended  to  enlarge  the  political  views  of  the  burgesses,  and 
was  not  without  its  influence  on  the  future.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
prospects  of  the  burgesses  depended  mainly  on  economic  con- 
ditions; and  in  this  respect  there  was  a  decided  improvement, 
due  to  the  increasing  importance  of  money  and  commerce  sdl 
over  Europe,  especially  as  the  steady  decline  of  the  Hanse  towns 
immediately  benefited  the  trade  of  Denmark-Norway;  Norway 
hy  this  time  being  completely  merged  in  the  Danish  state, 
and  ruled  from  Copenhagen.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  merchants  at  the  end  of  the 
i6th  century  flourished  exceedingly,  despite  the  intrusion  and 
competition  of  the  Dutch  and  the  dangers  to  neutral  shipping 
arising  from  the  frequent  wars  between  England,  Spain  and 
the  Netherlands. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder  lay  the  peasants,  whose 
condition  had  decidedly  deteriorated.  Only  in  one  respect  had 
they  benefited  by  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  i6th  century: 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  com  without  any  corresponding  rise  in  the 
land-tax  must  have  largely  increased  their  material  prosperity. 
Yet  the  number  of  peasant*proprietors  had  diminished,  while 
the  obligations  of  the  peasantry  generally  had  increased;  and, 
still  worse,  their  obligations  were  vexatiously  indefinite,  varying 
from  year  to  year  and  even  from  month  to  month.  They 
weighed  especially  heavily  on  the  so-called  Ugedasmaend,  who 
were  forced  to  work  two  or  three  days  a  week  in  the  demesne 
lands.  This  increase  of  viUenage  morally  depressed  the  peasantry, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  the  yeomanry  and 
the  gentry.  Politically  its  consequences  were  disastrous.  While 
in  Sweden  the  free  and  energetic  peasant  was  a  salutary  power 
in  the  state,  which  he  served  with  both  mind  and  plough,  the 
Danish  peasant  was  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  bondman.  While 
the  Swedish  peasants  were  well  represented  in  the  Swedish 
Riksdagj  whose  proceedings  they  sometimes  dominated,  the 
Danish  peasantry  had  no  political  rights  or  privileges  what- 
ever. 

Such  then,  briefly,  was  the  conditicm  of  things  in  Denmark 
when,  in  x  588,  Christian  IV.  ascended  the  throne.  Where  so  much 
was  necessarily  imcertain  and  fluctuating,  there  was 
iv/uS'    ^^^^  ^^'  ^^  almost  infinite  variety  of  development. 
IM,  Much  depended  on  the  character  and  personality  of 

the  young  prince  who  had  now  taken  into  his  hands 
the  reins  of  government,  and  for  half  a  century  was  to  guide  the 
destinies  of  the  nation.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  hand 
of  the  young  monarch,  who  was  nothing  if  not  energetic,  made 
itself  felt  in  every  direction.  The  harbours  of  Copenhagen, 
Elsinore  and  other  towns  were  enlarged;  many  decaying  towns 
were  abolished  and  many  new  ones  built  under  more  promising 
conditions,  including  Christiania,  which  was  founded  in  August 
1624,  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Oslo.  Various  attempts 
were  also  made  to  improve  trade  and  industry  by  abolishing  the 
still  remaining  privileges  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  by  promoting 
a  wholesale  immigration  of  skilful  and  well-to-do  Dutch  traders 
and  handicraftsmen  into  Denmark  \mder  most  favourable 
conditions,  by  opening  up  the  rich  fisheries  of  the  Arctic  seas, 
and  by  establishing  joint-stock  chartered  companies  both  in  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies.  Copenhagen  e^ecially  benefited  by 
Christian  IV.'s  commercial  policy.  He  enlarged  and  embellished 
it,  and  provided  it  with  new  harbours  and  fortifications;  in  short. 


did  his  best  to  make  it  the  worthy  capital  of  a  great  empire. 
But  it  was  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  that  the  royal 
influence  was  most  perceptible.  Unlike  Sweden,  Denmark  had 
remained  outside  the  great  religious-political  movements  which 
were  the  outcome  of  the  Catholic  reaction;  and  the  peculiarity 
of  her  position  made  her  rather  hostile  than  friendly  to  the  other 
Protestant  states.  The  possession  of  the  Sound  enabled  her  to 
close  the  Baltic  against  the  Western  powers;  the  possession  of 
Norway  carried  along  with  it  the  control  of  the  rich  fisheries 
which  were  Danish  monopolies,  and  therefore  a  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  England  and  Holland.  Denmark,  moreover,  was  above 
all  things  a  Scandinavian  power.  While  the  territorial  expansion 
of  Sweden  in  the  near  future  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  Denmark 
had  not  only  attained,  but  even  exceeded,  her  natural  limits. 
Aggrandizement  southwards,  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
empire,  was  becoming  every  year  more  diflicult;  and  in  every 
other  direction  she  had  nothing  more  to  gain.  Nay,  more, 
Denmark's  possession  of  the  Scanian  provinces  deprived  Sweden 
of  her  proper  geographical  frontiers.  Clearly  it  was  Denmark's 
wisest  policy  to  seek  a  close  alliance  with  Sweden  in  their  common 
interests,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Kalmar  War  "  the 
two  countries  did  remain  at  peace  for  the  next  thirty-one  years. 
But  the  antagonistic  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  Germany 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  precipitated  a  fourth  contest 
between  them  (1643-45),  in  which  Denmark  would  have  been 
utterly  ruined  but  for  the  heroism  of  King  Christian  IV.  and  his 
command  of  the  sea  during  the  crisis  of  the  struggle.  Even  so, 
by  the  peace  of  BrSmsebro  (February  8,  1645) 
Denmark  surrendered  the  islands  of  Oesel  and  Gotland  /^^^^  ©/ 
and  the  provinces  of  Jemteland  and  Herjedal  (in  tenHaiy. 
Norway)  definitively,  and  HaUand  for  thirty  years. 
The  freedom  from  the  Sound  tolls  was  by  the  same  treaty  also 
extended  to  Sweden's  Baltic  provinces. 

The  peace  of  Brdmsebro  was  the  first  of  the  long  series 
of  treaties,  extending  down  to  our  own  days,  which  mark  the 
progressive  shrinkage  of  Danish  territory  into  an  irreducible 
minimum.  Sweden's  appropriation  of  Danish  soil  had  begun, 
and  at  the  same  time  Deiunark's  power  of  resisting  the  encroach- 
ments of  Sweden  was  correspondingly  reduced.  The  Danish 
national  debt,  too,  had  risen  enormously,  while  the  sources  of 
future  income  and  consequent  recuperation  had  diminished 
or  disappeared.  The  Sound  toils,  for  instance,  in  consequence  of 
the  treaties  of  Brdmsebro  and  Kristianopel  (by  the  latter  treaty 
very  considerable  concessions  were  made  to  the  Dutch)  had  sunk 
from  400,000  to  140,000  rix-dollars.  The  political  influence  of 
the  crown,  moreover,  had  inevitably  been  weakened,  and  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  king 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rigsraad,  On  the  accession  p^^^^ 
of  Frederick  III.  (1648-1670)  moreover,  the  already  lu^teds- 
diminished  royal  prerogative  was  still  further  curtailed  i670. 
by  the  Haandfaesining,  or  charter,  which  he  was 
compelled  to  sign.  Fear  and  hatred  of  Sweden,  and  the  never 
abandoned  hope  of  recovering  the  lost  provinces,  animated  king 
and  people  alike;  but  it  was  Denmark's  crowning  misfortune 
that  she  possessed  at  this  difficult  crisis  no  statesman  of  the  first 
rank,  no  one  even  approximately  comparable  with  such  com- 
petitors as  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  or  the  "  Great  Elector " 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg.  From  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign  Frederick  III.  was  resolved  upon  a  rupture  at  the 
first  convenient  opportunity,  while  the  nation  was,  if  possible, 
even  more  bellicose  than  the  king.  The  apparently  insuperable 
difficulties  of  Sweden  in  Poland  was  the  feather  that  turned  the 
scale;  on  the  ist  of  June  1657,  Frederick  III.  signed  the  manifesto 
justifying  a  war  which  was  never  formally  declared  and  brought 
Denmark  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  The  extraordinary  details 
of  this  dramatic  struggle  will  be  found  elsewhere  (see  Frederick 
UI.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Charles  X.,  king  of  Sweden); 
suffice  it  to  say  that  by  the  peace  of  Roskilde 
(February  26,  1658),  Denmark  consented  to  cede  the  i^^SiU; 
three  Scanian  provinces,  the  island  of  Bornholm  and  itfss. 
the  Norwegian  provinces  of  Baahus  and  Trondhjem; 
to  renounce  all  anti-Swedish  alliances  and  to  exempt  all  Swedish 
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vessds,  even  when  cairying  foreign  goods,  from  ail  tolls.  These 
terrible  losses  were  somewhat  retrieved  by  the  subsequent 
treaty  of  Copenhagen  (May  27,  1660)  concluded  by  the  Swedish 
regency  with  Frederick  III.  after  the  failure  of  Charles  X.'s 
second  war  against  Denmark,  a  failure  chiefly  owing  to  the 
heroic  defence  of  the  Danish  capital  (165S-60).  By  this  treaty 
if^gjty  0/  Sweden  gave  back  the  province  of  Trondhjem  and  the 
Cop9a'  isle  of  Bomholm  and  released  Denmark  from  the  most 
bMgeih  onerous  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Roskilde. 
'     '  In  fact  the  peace  of  Copenhagen  came  as  a  welcome 

break  in  an  interminable  series  of  disasters  and  humiliations. 
Anyhow,  it  confirmed  the  independence  of  the  Danish  state. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Denmark  had  emerged  from  the  war  with 
her  honour  and  dignity  imimpaired,  she  had  at  the  same  time 
tacitly  surrendered  the  dominion  of  the  North  to  her  Scandi- 
navian rivaL 

But  the  war  just  terminated  had  important  political  conse- 
quences, which  were  to  culminate  in  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
Htr^Mtary  interesting  revolutions  of  modem  history.  In  the  first 
motMKby  place,  it  marks  the  termination  of  the  Addsvaddcy  or 
ettmb"  rule  of  the  nobility.  By  their  cowardice,  incapacity, 
Md?*  ^otism  and  treachery  during  the  crisis  of  the  struggle, 
the  Danish  aristocracy  had  justly  forfeited  the  respect 
of  every  other  class  of  the  community,  and  emerged  from  the 
war  hopelessly  discredited.  On  the  other  hand,  Copenhagen, 
proudly  conscious  of  her  intrinsic  importance  and  of  her  inestim- 
able services  to  the  country,  whom  she  had  saved  from  annihilation 
by  her  constancy,  now  openly  claimed  to  have  a  voice  in  public 
affairs.  Still  higher  had  risen  the  influence  of  the  crown.  The 
courage  and  resource  displayed  by  Frederick  III.  in  the  extremity 
of  the  national  danger  had  won  for  "  the  least  expansive  of 
monarchs  "  an  extraordinary  popularity. 

On  the  loth  of  September  1660,  the  Rigsdagy  which  was  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  the  war  and  provide  for  the  future,  was 
opened  with  great  ceremony  in  the  Riddersaal  of  the  castle 
of  Copenhagen.  The  first  bUl  laid  before  the  Estates  by  the 
government  was  to  impose  an  excise  tax  on  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption,  together  with  subsidiary  taxes  on  cattle,  poultry, 
&c.,  in  return  for  which  the  abolition  of  all  the  old  direct  taxes 
was  promised.  The  nobility  at  first  claimed  exemption  from 
taxation  altogether,  while  the  clergy  and  burgesses  insisted  upon 
an  absolute  equality  of  taxation.  There  were  sharp  encounters 
between  the  presidents  of  the  contending  orders,  but  the  position 
of  the  Lower  Estates  was  considerably  prejudiced  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  its  various  sections.  Thus  the  privileges  of  the  bishops 
and  of  Copenhagen  profoundly  irritated  the  lower  clergy  and 
the  imprivileged  towns,  and  made  a  cordial  understanding 
impossible,  till  Hans  Svane,  bishop  of  Copenhagen,  and  Hans 
Nansen  the  burgomaster,  who  now  openly  came  forward  as  the 
leader  of  the  reform  movement,  proposed  that  the  privileges 
which  divided  the  non-noble  Estates  should  be  abolished.  In 
accordance  with  this  proposal,  the  two  Lower  Estates,  on  the 
i6th  of  September,  subscribed  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Rigsraad,  declaring  their  willingness  to  renounce  their  privileges, 
provided  the  nobility  did  the  same;  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  that  the  whole  of  the  clergy  and  burgesses  had  made 
common  cause  against  the  nobility.  The  opposition  so  formed 
took  the  name  of  the  "  Conjoined  Estates."  The  presentation 
of  the  memorial  provoked  an  outburst  of  indignation.  But  the 
nobility  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  complete  surrender. 
On  the  30th  of  September  the  First  Estate  abandoned  its  former 
standpoint  and  renounced  its  privileges,  with  one  unimportant 
reservation. 

The  struggle  now  seemed  to  be  ended,  and  the  financial 
question  having  also  been  settled,  the  king,  had  he  been  so 
minded,  might  have  dismissed  the  Estates.  But  the  still  more 
important  question  of  reform  was  now  raised.  On  the  17th  of 
September  the  burgesses  introduced  a  bill  proposing  a  new 
constitution,  which  was  to  include  local  self-government  in  the 
towns,  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  the  formation  of  a  national 
army.  It  fell  to  the  ground  for  want  of  adequate  support;  but 
another  proposition,  the  fruit  of  secret  discussion  between  the 


king  and  his  confederates,  which  placed  all  fiefs  under  the  control 
of  the  crown  as  regards  taxation,  and  provided  for  selling  and 
letting  them  to  the  highest  bidder,  was  accepted  by  the  Estate 
of  burgesses.  The  significance  of  this  ordinance  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  shattered  the  privileged  position  of  the  nobility,  by 
abolishing  the  exclusive  right  to  the  possession  of  fiefs.  What 
happened  next  is  not  quite  clear.  Our  sources  fail  us,  and  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  doubtful  rumours  and  more  or  less  unreliable 
anecdotes.  We  have  a  vision  of  intrigues,  mysterious  conferences, 
threats  and  bribery,  dimly  discernible  through  a  shifting  mirage 
of  tradition. 

The  first  glint  of  light  is  a  letter,  dated  the  23rd  of  September, 
from  Frederick  III.  to  Svane  and  Nansen,  authorizing  them  to 
commimicate  the  arrangements  already  made  to  reliable  men, 
and  act  quickly,  as  ''  if  the  others  gain  time  they  may  possibly 
gain  more.''  The  first  step  was  to  make  sure  of  the  city  train- 
bands: of  the  garrison  of  Copenhagen  the  king  had  no  doubt. 
The  headquarters  of  the  conspirators  was  the  bishop's  palace 
near  Vor  Frue  church,  between  which  and  the  court  messages 
were  passing  continually,  and  where  the  document  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Conjoined  Estates  took  its  final  shape.  On  the  8th  of 
October  the  two  burgomasters,  Hans  Nansen  and  Kristoffer 
Hansen,  proposed  that  the  realm  of  Denmark  should  be  made 
over  to  the  king  as  a  hereditary  kingdom,  without  prejudice  to 
theprivilegesof  theEstates;  whereupon  they  proceeded  to  Brewer's 
Hall,  and  informed  the  Estate  of  burgesses  there  assembled 
of  what  had  been  done.  A  fiery  oration  from  Nansen  dissolved 
some  feeble  opposition;  and  simultaneously  Bishop  Svane 
carried  the  clergy  along  with  him.  The  so-called ''  Instrument," 
now  signed  by  the  Lower  Estates,  oflfered  the  realm  to  the  king 
and  his  house  as  a  hereditary  monarchy,  by  way  of  thank-offering 
mainly  for  his  courageous  deliverance  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  war;  and  the  Rigsraad  and  the  nobility  were  urged  to 
notify  the  resolution  to  the  king,  and  desire  him  to  maintain 
each  Estate  in  its  due  privileges,  and  to  give  a  written  counter- 
assurance  that  the  revolution  now  to  be  effected  was  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  the  state.  Events  now  moved  forward  rapidly.  On 
the  loth  of  October  a  deputation  from  the  clergy  and  burgesses 
proceeded  to  the  Council  House  where  the  Rigsraad  were  de- 
liberating, to  demand  an  answer  to  their  propositions.  After 
a  tumultuous  scene,  the  aristocratic  Road  rejected  the  "  Instru- 
ment "  altogether,  whereupon  the  deputies  of  the  commons  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace  and  were  graciously  received  by  the  king, 
who  promised  them  an  answer  next  day.  The  same  afternoon 
the  guards  in  the  streets  and  on  the  ramparts  were  doubled;  on 
the  following  morning  the  gates  of  the  dty  were  dosed,  powder 
and  bullets  were  distributed  among  the  dty  train-bands,  who 
were  bidden  to  be  in  readiness  when  the  alarm  bell  called  them, 
and  cavalry  was  massed  on  the  environs  of  the  dty.  The  same 
afternoon  the  king  sent  a  message  to  the  Rigsraad  urging  them 
to  declare  their  views  quickly,  as  he  could  no  longer  hold  himsdf 
responsible  for  what  might  happen.  After  a  feeble  attempt 
at  a  compromise  the  Raad  gave  way.  On  the  13th  of  October 
it  signed  a  dedaration  to  the  effect  that  it  assodated  itself 
still  with  the  Lower  Estates  in  the  making  over  of  the  kingdom, 
as  a  hereditary  monarchy,  to  his  majesty  and  his  heirs  male  and 
female.  The  same  day  the  king  recdved  the  offidal  communi- 
cation of  this  declaration  and  the  congratulation  of  the  burgo- 
masters. Thus  the  ancient  constitution  was  transformed;  and 
Denmark  became  a  monarchy  hereditary  in  Frederick  III.  and 
his  posterity. 

But  although  hereditary  soverdgnty  had  been  introduced,  the 
laws  of  the  land  had  not  been  abolished.  The  monarch  was 
specifically  now  a  sovereign  over-lord,  but  he  had  not  been 
absolved  from  his  obligations  towards  his  subjects.  Hereditary 
sovereignty  per  se  was  not  hdd  to  signify  unlimited  dominion, 
still  less  absolutism.  On  the  contrary,  the  magnificent  gift  of 
the  Danish  nation  to  Frederick  III.  was  made  under  express 
conditions.  The  "Instrument"  drawn  up  by  the  Lower 
Estates  implied  the  retention  of  all  their  rights;  and  the  king> 
in  accepting  the  gift  of  a  hereditary  crown,  did  not  repudi- 
ate the  implied  inviolability  of  the  privileges  of  the  donors. 
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Unfortunately  everything  had  been  left  so  vague,  that  it  was 
an  easy  matter  for  ultra-royalists  like  Svane  and  Nansen  to 
ignore  the  privileges  of  the  Estates,  and  even  the  Estates 
themselves. 

On  the  X4th  of  October  a  committee  was  summoned  to  the 
palace  to  organize  the  new  government.  The  discussion  turned 
mainly  upon  two  points,  ( i)  whether  a  new  oath  of  homage  should 
be  taken  to  the  king,  and  (2)  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
Haandfaestning  or  royal  charter.  The  first  point  was  speedily 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  and,  as  to  the  second,  it  was  ultimately 
decided  that  the  king  should  be  released  from  his^oath  and  the 
charter  returned  to  him;  but  a  rider  was  added  suggesting  that 
he  shotdd,  at  the  same  time,  promulgate  a  Recess  providing  for 
his  own  and  his  people's  welfare.  Thus  Frederick  III.  was  not 
left  absolutely  his  own  master;  for  the  provision  regarding  a 
Recess,  or  new  constitution,  showed  plainly  enough  that  such 
a  constitution  was  expected,  and,  once  granted,  would  of  course 
have  limited  the  royal  power. 

It  now  only  remained  to  execute  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  the  17th  of  October  the  charter,  which  the  king  had 
sworn  to  observe  twelve  years  before,  was  solemnly  handed  back 
to  him  at  the  palace,  Frederick  111.  thereupon  promising  to  rule 
as  a  Christian  king  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  Estates  of  the 
realm.  On  the  following  day  the  king,  seated  on  the  topmost 
step  of  a  lofty  tribime  surmounted  by  a  baldaquin,  erected  in  the 
midst  of  the  principal  square  of  Copenhagen,  received  the  public 
homage  of  his  subjects  of  all  ranks,  in  the  presence  of  an  inunense 
concourse,  on  which  occasion  he  again  promised  to  rule  ''  as  a 
Christian  hereditary  king  and  gracious  master,"  and,  ^'  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  prepare  and  set  up  "  such  a  constitution  as  should 
secure  to  his  subjects  a  Christian  and  indulgent  sway.  The 
ceremony  oonduded  with  a  grand  banquet  at  the  palace.  After 
dmner  the  queen  and  the  deigy  withdrew;  but  the  king  remained. 
An  incident  now  occurred  which  made  a  strong  impression  on  all 
present.  With  a  brimming  beaker  in  his  hand,  Frederick  III. 
went  up  to  Hans  Nansen,  drank  with  him  and  drew  him  aside. 
They  communed  together  in  a  low  voice  for  some  time,  till  the 
burgomaster,  succumbing  to  the  influence  of  his  potations, 
fumbled  his  way  to  his  carriage  with  the  assistance  of  some  of 
his  dvic  colleagues.  Whether  Nansen,  intoxicated  by  wine 
and  the  royal  f  avoiur,  consented  on  this  occasion  to  sacrifice  the 
privileges  of  his  order  and  his  city,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but 
it  is  significant  that,  from  henceforth,  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
Recess  which  the  more  liberal  of  the  leaders  of  the  lower 
orders  had  hoped  for  when  they  released  Frederick  III.  from 
the  obligations  of  the  charter. 

We  can  follow  pretty  plainly  the  stages  of  the  progress  from 
a  limited  to  an  absolute  monsuxhy.  By  an  act  dated  the  loth 
of  January  1661,  entitled  '^  Instrument,  or  pragmatic 
sanction,''  of  the  king's  hereditary  right  to  the  king- 
doms of  Denmark  and  Norway,  it  was  declared  that 
all  the  prerogatives  of  majesty,  and  ''  all  regalia  as  an 
absolute  sovereign  lord,"  had  been  made  over  to  the  king.  Yet, 
even  after  the  issue  of  the  ''  Instnunent,"  there  was  nothing, 
strictly  speaking,  to  prevent  Frederick  III.  from  voluntarily 
conceding  to  his  subjects  some  share  in  the  administration. 
Unfortunately  the  king  was  bent  upon  still  further  emphasizing 
the  plenitude  of  his  power.  At  Copenhagen  his  advisers  were 
busy  framing  drafts  of  a  Lex  Regia  Ferpeitta;  and  the  one 
which  finally  won  the  royal  favour  was  the  famous  Kangelav,  or 
"  King's  Law." 

This  document  was  in  every  way  unique.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  remarkable  for  its  literary  excellence.  Compared  with  the 
barbarous  macaronic  jargon  of  the  contemporary  official  language 
it  shines  forth  as  a  masterpiece  of  pure,  pithy  and  original 
Danish.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  tone  and  tenor  of  this 
royal  law.  The  Kongdov  has  the  highly  dubious  honour  of  being 
the  one  written  law  in  the  dvilized  world  which  fearlessly  carries 
out  absolutism  to  the  last  consequences.  The  monarchy  is  de- 
clared to  owe  its  origin  to  the  surrender  of  the  supreme  authority 
by  the  Estates  to  the  king.  The  maintenance  of  the  indivisi- 
bility of  the  realm  and  of  the  Christian  faith  according  to  the 
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Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  observance  of  the  Kongehv  itself, 
are  now  the  sole  obligations  binding  upon  the  king.  The  supreme 
spiritual  authority  also  is  now  daimed;  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  it  becomes  none  to  crown  him;  the  moment  he  ascends  the 
throne,  crown  and  sceptre  belong  to  him  of  right.  Moreover, 
par.  26  declares  guilty  of  Ihse-^majesU  whomsoever  shall  in  any 
way  usurp  or  infringe  the  king's  absolute  authority.  In  the 
following  reign  the  ultra-royalists  went  further  still.  In  thdr 
eyes  the  king  was  not  merdy  autocratic,  but  sacrosanct.  Thus 
before  the  anointing  of  Christian  V.  on  the  7th  of  Jime  167 1,  a 
ceremony  by  way  of  symbolizing  the  new  autocrat's  humble 
submission  to  the  Almighty,  the  offidating  bishop  of  Zealand 
delivered  an  oration  in  which  he  dedared  that  the  king  was  God's 
immediate  creation,  His  vicegerent  on  earth,  and  that  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  good  subjects  to  serve  and  honoiu:  the 
celestial  majesty  as  represented  by  the  king's  terrestrial  majesty. 
The  Kongdov  is  dated  and  subscribed  the  14th  of  November 
1665,  but  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  only  two  initiated  persons 
knowing  of  its  existence  until  after  the  death  of  Frederick  III., 
one  of  them  being  Kristoffer  Gabel,  the  king's  chief  intermediary 
during  the  revolution,  and  the  other  the  author  and  custodian 
of  the  Kongdov,  Secretary  Peder  Schumacher,  better  known  as 
Griffenfddt.  It  is  significant  that  both  these  confidential  agents 
were  plebeians. 

The  revolution  of  1660  was  certainly  beneficial  to  Norway. 
With  the  disappearance  of  the  Rigsraad,  which,  as  representing 
the  Danish  crown,  had  hitherto  exerdsed  soverdgnty  gf/^g^  ^f 
over  both  kingdoms,  Norway  ceased  to  be  a  subject  the  irrofa- 
prindpality.  The  sovereign  hereditary  king  stood  in  ^«  «/ 
exactly  the  same  relations  to  both  kingdoms;  and  '^^* 
thus,  constitutionally,  Norway  was  placed  on  an  equality  with 
Denmark,  united  with  but  not  subordinate  to  it.  It  is  dear 
that  the  majority  of  the  Norwegian  people  hoped  that  the 
revolution  would  give  them  an  administration  independent 
of  the  Danish  government;  but  these  expectations  were  not 
realised.  Till  the  cessation  of  the  Union  in  18 14,  Copenhagen 
continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Norwegian  administra- 
tion; both  kingdoms  had  common  departments  of  state;  and 
the  common  chancery  continued  to  be  called  the  Danish  chancery. 
On  the  other  hand  the  condition  of  Norway  was  now  greatly 
improved.  In  January  166 1  a  land  commission  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  finandal  and  economical  conditions  of  the 
kingdoms;  the  fiefs  were  transformed  into  counties;  the  nobles 
were  deprived  of  their  immunity  from  taxation;  and  in  July 
1662  the  Norwegian  towns  received  spedal  privileges,  induding 
the  monopoly  of  the  lucrative  timber  trade. 

The  Enevadde,  or  absolute  monarchy,  also  distinctly  benefited 
the  whole  Danish  state  by  materially  increasing  its  reserve  of 
native  talent.  Its  immediate  consequence  was  to  throw  open 
every  state  appointment  to  the  middle  dasses;  and  the  middle 
classes  of  that  period,  with  very  few  exceptions,  monopolized  the 
intellect  and  the  energy  of  the  narion.  New  blood  of  the  best 
quality  nourished  and  stimulated  the  whole  body  politic.  Ex- 
pansion and  progress  were  the  watchwords  at  home,  and  abroad 
it  seemed  as  if  Denmark  were  about  to  regain  her 
former  position  as  a  great  power.  This  was  especially  ^f 'Jj^ 
the  case  during  the  brief  but  brilliant  administration  1^99. 
of  Chancellor  Grififenfeldt.  Then,  if  ever,  Denmark 
had  the  chance  of  playing  once  more  a  leading  part  in  inter- 
national politics.  But  Griffenfeldt's  difficulties,  always  serious, 
were  increased  by  the  instability  of  the  European  situation, 
depending  as  it  did  on  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  Resolved  to 
conquer  the  Netherlands,  the  French  king  proceeded,  first  of  all, 
to  isolate  her  by  dissolving  the  Triple  Alliance.  (See  Sweden 
and  Griffenfeldt.)  In  April  1672  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  France  and  Sweden,  on  condition  that  France  should  not 
include  Denmark  in  her  system  of  alliances  without  the  consent 
of  Sweden.  This  treaty  showed  that  Sweden  weighed  more  in 
the  French  balances  than  Denmark.  In  June  1672  a  French 
army  invaded  the  Netherlands;  whereupon  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  contracted  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Leopold, 
to  which  Denmark  was  invited  to  accede;  almost  simultaneously 
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the  States-General  began  to  negotiate  for  a  renewal  of  the  recently 
expired  Dano-Dutch  alliance. 

In  these  circumstances  it  was  as  difficult  for  Denmark  to 
remain  neutral  as  it  was  dangerous  for  her  to  make  a  choice. 
Denmark  ^^  alliance  with  France  would  subordinate  her  to 
in  ibe  Sweden ;  an  alliance  with  the  Netherlands  would  expose 
Oreat  her  to  an  attack  from  Sweden.  The  Franco-Swedish 
^^^^"'  alliance  left  Griffenfeldt  no  choice  but  to  accede  to  the 
opposite  league,  for  he  saw  at  once  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Netherlands  would  disturb  the  balance  of  power  in  the  north  by 
giving  an  undue  preponderance  to  England  and  Sweden.  But 
Denmark's  experience  of  Dutch  promises  in  the  past  was  not 
reassuring;  so,  while  negotiating  at  the  Hague  for  a  renewal  of 
the  Dutch  alliance,  he  at  the  same  time  felt  his  way  at  Stockholm 
towards  a  commercial  treaty  with  Sweden.  His  Swedish  mission 
proved  abortive,  but,  as  he  had  anticipated,  it  effectually  acceler- 
ated the  negotiations  at  the  Hague,  and  frightened  the  Dutch 
into  unwonted  liberality.  In  May  1673  a  treaty  of  alliance  was 
signed  by  the  ambassador  of  the  States-General  at  Copenhagen, 
whereby  the  Netherlands  pledged  themselves  to  pay  Denmark 
large  subsidies  in  return  for  the  services  of  10,000  men  and 
twenty  warships,  which  were  to  be  held  in  readiness  in  case  the 
United  Provinces  were  attacked  by  another  enemy  besides 
France.  Thus,  very  dexterously,  Griffenfeldt  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  his  subsidies  without  sacrificing  his  neutrality. 

His  next  move  was  to  attempt  to  detach  Sweden  from  France; 
but,  Sweden  showing  not  the  slightest  inclination  for  a  rapproche- 
ment, Denmark  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  anti-French 
league,  which  she  did  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen,  of  January 
1674,  thereby  engaging  to  place  an  army  of  20,000  in  the  field 
when  required;  but  here  again  Griffenfeldt  safeguarded  himself 
to  some  extent  by  stipulating  that  this  provision  was  not  to  be 
operative  till  the  allies  were  attacked  by  a  fresh  enemy.  When, 
in  December  1674,  a  Swedish  army  invaded  Prussian  Pomerania, 
Denmark  was  bound  to  intervene  as  a  belligerent,  but  Griffen- 
feldt endeavoured  to  postpone  this  intervention  as  long  as 
possible;  and  Sweden's  anxiety  to  avoid  hostilities  with  her 
southern  neighbour  materially  assisted  him  to  postpone  the  evil 
day.  He  only  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  he  gained  it.  To  the  last 
he  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  France  even  if  he  broke 
with  Sweden;  but  he  could  not  restrain  for  ever  the  foolish 
impetuosity  of  his  own  sovereign.  Christian  V.,  and  his  fall  in 
the  beginning  of  1676  not  only,  as  he  had  foreseen,  involved 
Denmark  in  an  unprofitable  war,  but,  as  his  friend  and  disciple, 
Jens  Juel,  well  observed,  relegated  her  henceforth  to  the  humiliat- 
ing position  of  an  international  catspaw.  Thus  at  the  peace  of 
Fontainebleau  (September  2,  1679)  Denmark,  which  had  borne 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle  in  the  Baltic,  was  compelled  by  the 
inexorable  French  king  to  make  full  restitution  to  Sweden,  the 
treaty  between  the  two  northern  powers  being  signed  at  Lund 
on  the  26th  of  September.  Freely  had  she  spent  her  blood  and 
her  treasure,  only  to  emerge  from  the  five  years'  contest  exhausted 
and  empty-handed. 

By  the  peace  of  Fontainebleau  Denmark  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  interests  of  France  and  Sweden;  forty-one  years  later  she 
was  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  Hanover  and  Prussia  by  the 
peace  of  Copenhagen  (1720),  which  ended  the  Northern  War  so 
far  as  the  German  powers  were  concerned.  But  it  would  not 
have  terminated  advantageously  for  them  at  all,  had  not  the 
powerful  and  highly  efficient  Danish  fleet  effectually  prevented 
the  Swedish  government  from  succouring  its  distressed  German 
provinces,  and  finally  swept  the  Swedish  fleets  out  of  the  northern 
waters.  Yet  all  the  compensation  Denmark  received  for  her 
inestimable  services  during  a  whole  decade  was  600,000  rix- 
doUars!  The  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  the  province  of 
Farther  Pomerania  and  the  isle  of  Rtigen  which  her  armies  had 
actuaUy  conquered,  and  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  her  by  a 
whole  catena  of  treaties,  went  partly  to  the  upstart  electorate 
of  Hanover  and  partly  to  the  upstart  kingdom  of  Prussia,  both  of 
which  states  had  been  of  no  political  importance  whatever  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  of  spoliation  by  which  they  were,  ultimately, 
to  profit  so  largely  and  so  cheaply. 


The  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Christian  V.'s  successor, 
Frederick  IV.  (1699-1730),  were  devoted  to  the  nursing  and 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  which  had 
suffered  only  less  severely  than  Sweden  from  the  effects    ^*'J^. 
of  the  Great  Northern  War.   The  court,  seriously  pious,    //i. 
did  much  for  education.    A  wise  economy  also  contri- 
buted to  reduce  the  national  debt  within  manageable  limits,  and 
in  the  welfare  of  the  peasantry  Frederick  IV.  took  a  deep  interest. 
In  1722  serfdom  was  abolished  in  the  case  of  all  peasants  in  the 
royal  estates  bom  after  his  accession. 

The  first  act  of  Frederick's  successor.  Christian  VI.  (i  730-1 746) , 
was  to  abolish  the  national  militia,  which  had  been  an  intoler- 
able burden  upon  the  peasantry;  yet  the  more  pressing 
agrarian  difficulties  were  not  thereby  surmounted,  S'^^^SS. 
as  had  been  hoped.  The  price  of  com  continued  //^. 
to  fall;  the  migration  of  the  peasantry  assumed 
alarming  proportions;  and  at  last,  ^'  to  preserve  the  land  "  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  defensive  capacity  of  the  country,  the 
national  tm'liHg^  was  re-established  by  the  decree  of  the  4th  of 
February  1733,  which  at  the  same  time  boiind  to  the  soil  all 
peasants  between  the  age  of  nine  and  forty.  Reactionary  as  the 
measure  was  it  enabled  the  agricultural  interest,  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  Denmark  mainly  depended,  to  tide  over  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  crises  in  its  history;  but  certainly  the  position 
of  the  Danish  peasantry  was  never  worse  than  during  the  reign 
of  the  religious  and  benevolent  Christian  VI. 

Under  the  peaceful  rdgn  of  Christian's  son  and  successor, 
Frederick  V.  (i  746-1 766),  still  more  was  done  for  conunerce, 
industry  and  agriculture.  To  promote  Denmark's 
carrying  trade,  treaties  were  made  with  the  Barbary  ^^5/32 
States,  Genoa  and  Naples;  and  the  East  Indian  iH^ 
Trading  Company  flourished  exceedingly.  On  the 
other  hand  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  even  worse  under 
Frederick  V.  than  it  had  been  under  Christian  VI.,  the  Stavns- 
baandj  or  regulation  which  bound  ail  males  to  the  soil,  being 
made  operative  from  the  age  of  four.  Yet  signs  of  a  coming 
amelioration  were  not  wanting.  The  theory  of  the  physiocrats 
now  found  powerful  advocates  in  Denmark;  and  after  1755,  when 
the  press  censorship  was  abolished  so  far  as  regarded  political 
economy  and  agriculture,  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole 
agrarian  question  became  possible.  A  commission  appointed 
in  1757  worked  zealously  for  the  repeal  of  many  agricultural 
abuses;  and  several  great  landed  proprietors  introduced  heredi- 
tary leaseholds,  and  abolished  the  servile  tenure. 

Foreign  affairs  during  the  reigns  of  Frederick  V.  and  Christian 
VI.  were  left  in  the  capable  hands  of  J.  H.  E.  Bernstorff,  who 
aimed  at  steering  clear  of  all  foreign  complications  and  preserving 
inviolable  the  neutrality  of  Denmark.  This  he  succeeded  in 
doing,  in  spite  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  thorny  Gottorp  question  in  which  Sweden  and 
Russia  were  equally  interested.  The  same  policy  was  victori- 
ously pursued  by  his  nephew  and  pupil  Andreas  Bemstorff,  an 
even  greater  man  than  the  elder  Bemstorff,  who  controlled  the 
foreign  policy  of  Denmark  from  1773  to  1778,  and  again  from 
1784  till  his  death  in  1797.  The  period  of  the  younger 
Bemstorff  synchronizes  with  the  greater  part  of  the  y^.  ^^. 
long  reign  of  Christian  VII.  (1766-1808),  one  of  the  tsok 
most  eventful  p?riods  of  modern  Danish  history.  The 
king  himself  was  indeed  a  semi-idiot,  scarce  responsible  for  his 
actions,  yet  his  was  the  era  of  such  striking  personalities  as 
the  brilliant  charlatan  Struensee,  the  great  philanthropist  and 
reformer  C.  D.  F.  Reventlow,  the  ultra-conservative  Ove 
Hoegh-Guldberg,  whose  mission  it  was  to  repairjthe  damage  done 
by  Struensee,  and  that  generation  of  alert  and  progressive  spirits 
which  surrounded  the  young  crown  prince  Frederick,  whose  first 
act,  on  taking  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  on  the  4th  of  April  1784,  was  to  dismiss  Guldberg. 

A  fresh  and  fmitful  period  of  reform  now  began,  lasting  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  century,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  brief 
but  costly  war  with  Sweden  in  1788.  The  emancipation  of 
the  peasantry  was  now  the  burning  question  of  the  day,  and 
the  whole  matter  was  thoroughly  ventilated.     Bemstorff  and  the 
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crown  prince  were  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  council  of  state;  but  the  honour  of  bringing  the  whole 
peasant  question  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  C.  D.  F.  Reventlow  (q.v,)*  Nor  was  the 
reforming  principle  limited  to  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  In  1788 
the  corn  trade  was  declared  free;  the  Jews  received  civil  rights; 
and  the  negro  slave  trade  was  forbidden.  In  1796  a  special 
ordinance .  reformed  the  whole  system  of  judicial  procedure, 
making  it  cheaper  and  more  expeditious;  while  the  toll  ordinance 
of  the  ist  of  February  1797  still  further  extended  the  principle 
of  free  trade.  Moreover,  until  two  years  after  Bernstorff 's  death 
m  1797;  the  Danish  press  enjoyed  a  larger  freedom  of  speech  than 
the  press  of  any  other  absolute  monarchy  in  Europe,  so  much  so 
that  at  last  Denmark  became  suspected  of  favouring  Jacobin 
views.  But  in  September  1799  under  strong  pressure  from 
the  Russian  emperor  Paul,  the  Danish  government  forbade 
anon3rmity,  and  introduced  a  limited  censorship. 

It  was  Denmark's  obsequiousness  to  Russia  which  led  to  the 
first  of  her  unfortunate  collisions  with  Great  Britain.  In  1800 
Denmsft  ^  ^^^  government  was  persuaded  by  the  tsar 
aadOwmi  to  accede  to  the  second  Armed  Neutrahty  League, 
BfUaiaia  which  Russia  had  just  concluded  with  Prussia  and 
hon^^^^  Sweden.  Great  Britain  retaliated  by  laying  an 
Wvs,  embargo  on  the  vesseb  of  the  three  neutral  powers, 
and  by  sending  a  considerable  fleet  to  the  Baltic  under 
the  command  of  Parker  and  Nelson.  Surprised  and  unprepared 
though  they  were,  the  Danes,  nevertheless,  on  the  2nd  of  April 
1801,  offered  a  gallant  resistance;  but  their  fleet  was  destroyed, 
their  capital  bombarded,  and,  abandoned  by  Russia,  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  a  disadvantageous  peace. 

The  same  vain  endeavour  of  Denmark  to  preserve  her  neutrality 
led  to  the  second  breach  with  England.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
there  could  be  no  further  question  of  neutrality*  Napoleon  had 
determined  that  if  Great  Britain  refused  to  accept  Russia's 
mediation,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Portugal  were  to  be  forced  to 
close  their  harbours  to  her  ships  and  declare  war  against  her. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Danish  government  to  preserve  its 
neutrality  to  the  last,  although,  on  the  whole,  it  preferred  an 
alliance  with  Great  Britain  to  a  league  with  Napoleon,  and  was 
even  prepared  for  a  breach  with  the  French  emperor  if  he  pressed 
her  too  hardly.  The  army  had  therefore  been  assembled  in 
Holstein,  and  the  crown  prince  regent  was  with  it.  But  the 
British  government  did  not  consider  Denmark  strong  enough  to 
resist  France,  and  Canning  had  private  trustworthy  information 
of  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  upon  which  he  was  bound  to  act.  He 
sent  accordingly  a  fleet,  with  30,000  men  on  board,  to  the  Soimd 
to  compel  Denmark,  by  way  of  seciuity  for  her  future  conduct, 
to  unite  her  fleet  with  the  British  fleet.  Dexunark  was  oflered 
an  alliance,  the  complete  restitution  of  her  fleet  after  the  wax,  a 
guarantee  of  all  her  possessions,  compensation  for  all  expenses, 
and  even  territorial  aggrandizement. 

Dictatorially  presented  as  they  were,  these  terms  were  liberal 
and  even  generous;  and  if  a  great  statesman  like  Bemstorfl 
had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Copenhagen,  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  accepted  them,  even  if  with  a  wry  face.  But  the 
prince  regent,  if  a  good  patriot,  was  a  poor  politician,  and 
invincibly  obstinate.  When,  therefore,  in  August  1807,  Gambier 
arrived  in  the  Soimd,  and  the  English  plenipotentiary  Francis 
James  Jackson,  not  perhaps  the  most  tactful  person  that  could 
have  been  chosen,  hastened  to  Kiel  to  place  the  British  demands 
before  the  crown  prince,  Frederick  not  only  refused  to  negotiate, 
but  ordered  the  Copenhagen  authorities  to  put  the  city  in  the  best 
state  of  defence  possible.  Taking  this  to  be  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  on  the  i6th  of  August  the  British  army 
landed  at  Vedbskk;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Danish  capital 
was  invested.  Anything  like  an  adequate  defence  was  hopeless; 
lata  of  ^  bombardment  began  which  lasted  from  the  2nd  of 
Norway.  September  till  the  sth  of  September,  and  ended  with 
^2*^*^  the  capitulation  of  the  dty  and  the  surrender  of  the 
fleet  intact,  the  prince  regent  having  neglected  to  give 
ordeis  for  its  destruction.  After  this  Denmark,  unwisely,  but 
not  unnaturally,  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Napoleon  and 


continued  to  be  his  faithful  ally  till  the  end  of  the  war.  She  was 
pninished  for  her  obstinacy  by  being  deprived  of  Norway,  which 
she  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Sweden  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Kiel  (1814),  on  the  14th  of  January,  receiving  by  way 
of  compensation  a  sum  of  nK>ney  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  with 
Riigen,  which  were  subsequently  trai^ferred  to  Prussia  in  ex- 
change for  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  and  2,000,000  rix-dollars. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  German  Confederation  in  181 5, 
Frederick  VI.  acceded  thereto  as  duke  of  Holstein,  but  refused 
to  allow  Schleswig  to  enter  it,  on  the  ground  that  Schleswig  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  realm. 

The  position  of  Denmark  from  1815  to  1830  was  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  distress.    The  loss  of  Norway  necessitated  consider- 
able reductions  of  expenditure,  but  the  economies 
actually  practised  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  tJi^i^i^ 
the  diminished  kingdom  and  its  depleted  exchequer; 
while  the  agricultural  depression  induced  by  the  enormous  fall  in 
the  price  of  com  all  over  Europe  caused  fresh  demands  upon 
the  state,  and  added  10,000,000  rix-dollars  to  the  national  debt 
before  1835.    The  last  two  years  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  VI. 
(1838-1839)  were  also  remarkable  for  the  revival  of  political  life, 
provincial  consultative  assemblies  being  established  for  Jutland, 
the  Islands,  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  by  the  ordinance  of  the  28th 
of  May  1831.    But  these  consultative  assemblies  were  regarded 
as  insufficient  by  the  Danish  Liberals,  and  during  the  last  years 
of  Frederick  VI.  and  the  whole  reign  of  his  successor,  Christian 
VIU.  (1839-1848),  the  agitation  for  a  free  constitution, 
both  in  Denmark  and  the  duchies,  continued  to  grow  ^^'H*^ 
in  strength,  in  spite  of  press  prosecutions  and  other  sttuuion. 
repressive  meastures.    The  rising  national  feeling  in  BegbuUagt 
Germany  also  stimulated  the  separatist  tendencies  ^Jf'* 
of   the   duchies;   and   "  Schleswig-Holsteinism,"   ^^houSi?' 
it  now  began  to  be  called,  evoked  in  Denmark  the  QunUott^ 
counter-movement    known     as     Etderdansk-polUik, 
ije,    the   policy   of   extending   Denmark   to    the   Eider   and 
obliterating   German  Schleswig,  in  order   to  save  Schleswig 
from  being  absorbed  by  Germany.    This  division  of  national 
sentiment    within    the    monarchy,    complicated    by    the   ap- 
proaching extinction  of  the  Oldenburg  line  of  the  house  of 
Denmark,  by  which,  in  the  normal  course  under  the  Salic  law, 
the  succession  to  Holstein  would  have  passed  away  from  the 
Danish  crown,  opened  up  the  whole  complicated  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Question  with  all  its  momentous  consequences.     (See 
ScHLESWiG-HoiSTEiN  QUESTION.)    Within  the  monarchy  itself, 
during    the    following    years,    "  Schleswig-Holsteinism "    and 
*^  Eiderdanism  "  faced  each  other  as  rival,  mutually  exacerbating 
forces;  and  the  efforts  of  succeeding  governments  to  solve  the 
insoluble  problem  broke  down  ever  on  the  rock  of  nationalist 
passion  and  the  interests  of  the  German  powers.    The  unionist 
constitution,  devised  by  Christian  VIII.,  and  pro-     .^^    ^ 
mulgated  by  his  successor,  Frederick  VII.  ( 1 848-1 863) ,    coiisntw 
on  the  28th  of  January  1848,  led  to  the  armed  inter-    Hon  of 
vention  of  Prussia,  at  the  instance  of  the  new  German    ^^^'  *jj^ 
parliament  at  Frankfort;  and,  though  with  the  help    pJJJ^^a. 
of  Russian  and  British  diplomacy,  the  Danes  were 
ultimately  successfid,  they  had  to  submit,  in  1851,  to  the 
government  of  Holstein  by  an  international  commission  consisting 
of  three  members,  Prussian,  Austrian  and  Danish  respectively. 

Denmark,  meanwhile,  had  been  engaged  in  providing  herself 
with  a  parliament  on  modern  lines.  The  constitutional  rescript 
of  the  28th  of  January  1848  had  been  withdrawn  in  favour  of  an 
electoral  law  for  a  national  assembly,  of  whose  152  members 
38  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king  and  to  form  an  Upper 
House  (LandsHng),  while  the  remainder  were  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  and  to  form  a  popular  chamber  {Folkcting).  The 
BondevenHgCy  or  philo-peasant  party,  which  objected  to  the  king's 
right  of  nomination  and  preferred  a  one-chamber  system,  now 
separated  from  the  National  Liberals  on  this  point.  But  the 
National  Liberals  triumphed  at  the  general  election;  fear  of 
reactionary  tendencies  finally  induced  the  Radicals  to  accede  to 
the  wishes  of  the  majority;  and  on  the  5th  of  June  1849  the  new 
constitution  received  the  royal  sanction. 
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At  this  stage  DenmariL's  foreign  rdations  prejudicially  affected 
her  domestic  politics.  The  Liberal  Eiderdansk  party  was  for 
a^rmmay  dividing  Schleswig  into  three  distinct  administrative 
Mmdtb0  belts,  according  as  the  various  nationalities  predomin- 
ated (language  rescripts  of  i85i),but  German  sentiment 
was  opposed  to  any  such  settlement  and,  still  worse, 
the  great  continental  powers  looked  askance  on  the  new  Danish 
•constitution  as  far  too  democratic.  The  substance  of  the  notes 
•embodying  the  exchange  of  views,  in  1851  and  1852,  between  the 
German  great  powers  and  Denmark,  was  promulgated,  on  the 
28th  of  January  1852,  in  the  new  constitutional  decree  which, 
together  with  the  documents  on  which  it  was  founded,  was  known 
as  the  Conventions  of  1851  and  1852.  Under  this 
^Jjl'jy'  arrangement  each  part  of  the  monarchy  was  to  have 
jsa,  local  autonomy,  with  a  common  constitution  for 

common  affairs.  Holstein  was  now  restored  to 
Denmark,  and  Prussia  and  Austria  consented  to  take  part  in  the 
conference  of  London,  by  which  the  integrity  of  Denmark  was 
upheld,  and  the  succession  to  the  whole  monarchy  settled  on 
Prince  Christian,  youngest  son  of  Duke  William  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glilcksburg,  and  husband  of  Louise  of 
Hesse,  the  niece  of  Ring  Christian  VIII.  The  '*  legitimate  " 
heir  to  the  duchies,  under  the  Salic  law,  Duke  Christian  of 
Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  accepted  the  decision  of  the  London 
conference  in  consideration  of  the  purchase  by  the  Danish 
government  of  his  estates  in  Schleswig. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  1855  was  promulgated  the  new  conunon 
constitution,  which  for  two  years  had  been  the  occasion  of  a 
fierce  contention  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
^J"***?"'    Radicals.  It  proved  no  more  final  than  its  predecessors. 
£ggg^  The  representatives  of  the  duchies  in  the  new  common 

Rigsraad  protested  against  it,  as  subversive  of  the  Con- 
ventions of  1 85 1  and  1852;  and  their  attitude  had  the  support 
of  the  German  powers.  In  1857,  Carl  Christian  Hall  (g.v.)  became 
prime  minister.  After  putting  off  the  German  powers  by  seven 
years  of  astute  diplomacy,  he  realized  the  impossibility  of  carrying 
out  the  idea  of  a  common  constitution  and,  on  the  30th  of  March 
1862,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  detaching  Holstein  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  common  monarchy.  Later  in  the  year  he 
^^  introduced  into  the  Rigsraad  a  common  constitution 
iiM  of  ^'^^  Denmark  and  Schleswig,  which  was  carried  through 
iBUmnd  and  confirmed  by  the  coimcil  of  state  on  the  13  th  of 
Mnr««/oA  November  1863.  It  had  not,  however,  received  the 
royal  assent  when  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  brought 
the  "  Protocol  King  "  Christian  IX.  to  the  throne. 
Placed  between  the  necessity  of  offending  his  new  subjects  or 
embroiling  himself  with  the  German  powers,  Christian  chose  the 
remoter  evil  and,  on  the  i8th  of  November,  the  new  constitution 
became  law.  This  once  more  opened  up  the  whole  question  in  an 
acute  form.  Frederick,  son  of  Christian  of  Augustenburg,  refus- 
ing to  be  bound  by  his  father's  engagements,  entered  Holstein 
and,  supported  by  the  Estates  and  the  German  diet,  proclaimed 
himself  duke.  The  events  that  followed;  the  occupation  of  the 
duchies  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  war  of  1864, 
DamM  gallantly  fought  by  the  Danes  against  overwhelming 
War  of  odds,  and  the  astute  diplomacy  by  which  Bismarck 
iS&4,  mad  succeeded  in  ultimately  gaining  for  Prussia  the  seaboard 
e^Bstoaot  g^  essential  for  her  maritime  power,  are  dealt  with 
daehhB.  elsewhere  (see  Schles wig-Holstein  Question)  .  For 
Denmark  the  question  was  settled  when,  by  the  peace 
of  Vienna  (October  30,  1864),  the  duchies  were  irretrievably 
lost  to  her.  At  the  peace  of  Prague,  which  terminated  the 
Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866,  Napoleon  III.  procured  the  in- 
sertion in  the  treaty  of  paragraph  v.,  by  which  the  northern 
districts  of  Schleswig  were  to  be  reunited  to  Denmark  when  the 
majority  of  the  population  by  a  free  vote  should  so  desire;  but 
when  Prussia  at  last  thought  fit  to  negotiate  with  Denmark 
on  the  subject,  she  laid  down  conditions  which  the  Danish 
government  could  not  accept.  Finally,  in  1878,  by  a  separate 
agreement  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  paragraph  v.  was 
rescinded. 
The  salient  feature  of  Danish  politics  during  subsequent  years 
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was  the  struggle  between  the  two  Tingf,  iht  Foikaing  or  Lower 
House,  and  the  Landsiing,  or  Upper  HoMe  of  the  ^^ 
Rigsdag,  This  contest  began  in  1872,  when  a  com-  ^^^^ 
bination  of  all  the  Radical  parties,  known  as  the 
''  United  Left,''  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  ^ 
against  the  government  and  rejected  the  budget,  j^y 
Nevertheles8,the  ministry,  supported  by  the  LandsUng, 
refused  to  resign;  and  the  crisis  became  acute  when,  in  1875, 
J.  B.  Estrup  became  prime  minister.  Perceiving  that  the  coming 
struggle  would  be  essentially  a  finandal  one,  he  retained  the 
ministry  of  finance  in  his  own  hands;  and,  strong  in  the  support 
of  the  king,  the  Landsting,  and  a  considerable  minority  in  the 
country  itself,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  double  task  of  establish- 
ing the  political  parity  of  the  Landsiing  with  the  PoikeUng  and 
strengthening  the  national  armaments,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  the  European  great  powers,  Denmark  might  be 
able  to  defend  her  neutrality. 

The  Left  was  willing  to  vote  30,000,000  crowns  for 
extraordinary  military  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  fortificrations 
of  Copenhagen,  on  condition  that  the  amount  should  be  raised 
by  a  pr(^>erty  and  income  tax;  and,  as  the  elections  of  1875  had 
given  them  a  majority  of  three-fourths  in  the  popular  chamber, 
they  spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice.  But  the  Upper  House 
steadily  supported  Estrup,  who  was  disinclined  to  accept  any 
such  compromise.  As  an  agreement  between  the  two  houses  on 
the  budget  proved  impossible,  a  provisional  financial  decree  was 
issued  on  the  12th  of  April  1877,  which  the  Left  stigmatized  as  a 
breach  of  the  constitution.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  ministry 
were  somewhat  relieved  by  a  q>lit  in  the  Radical  party,  still 
further  accentuated  by  the  elections  of  1879,  which  enabled 
Estrup  to  carry  through  the  army  and  navy  defence  bill  and 
the  new  military  penal  code  by  leaning  alternately  upon  one  or 
the  other  of  the  divided  Radical  groups. 

After  the  elections  of  1881 ,  which  brought  about  the  reamalga- 
mation  of  the  various  Radical  sections,  the  opposidon  presented 
a  united  front  to  the  government,  so  that,  from  1882  onwards^ 
legblation  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  elections  of  1884 
showed  clearly  that  the  nation  was  also  now  on  the  side  of  the 
Radicals,  83  out  of  the  102  members  of  the  FolkeUng  belonging 
to  the  opposition.  Still  Estrup  remained  at  his  post.  He  had 
underestimated  the  force  of  public  opinion,  but  he  was  conscienti- 
ously convinced  that  a  Conservative  ministry  was  necessary  to 
Denmark  at  this  crisis.  When  therefore  the  Rigsdag  rejected 
the  budget,  he  advised  the  king  to  issue  another  provisional 
financial  decree.  Henceforth,  so  long  as  the  Folketing  refused  to 
vote  supplies,  the  ministry  regulariy  adopted  these  makeshifts. 
In  1886  the  Left,  having  no  constitutional  means  of  dismissing 
the  Estrup  ministry,  resorted  for  the  first  time  to  negotiations^ 
but  it  was  not  till  the  ist  of  April  1894  that  the  majority  of  the 
Folketing  could  arrive  at  an  agreement  with  the  government  and 
the  LandsUng  as  to  a  budget  which  should  be  retrospective  and 
sanction  the  employment  of  the  funds  so  irregularly  obtained  for 
military  expenditure.  The  whole  question  of  the  provisional 
financial  decrees  was  ultimately  regularized  by  a  special  resolution 
of  the  Rigsdag;  and  the  retirement  of  the  Estrup  ministry  in 
August  1894  was  the  immediate  result  of  the  compromise. 

In  spite  of  the  composition  of  1894,  the  animosity  between 
Polkeiing  and  LandsUng  continues  to  diaracterize  Danish  politics, 
and  the  situation  has  been  oomi^cated  by  the  division  of  both 
Right  and  Left  into  widely  divergent  groups.  The  elections  of 
1895  resiilted  in  an  imdemable  victory  of  the  extreme  Radicals; 
and  the  budget  of  1895T1896  was  passed  only  at  the  last  moment 
by  a  compromise.  The  session  of  1 896-1897  was  remarkable  for 
a  rapprochemeni  between  the  ministry  and  the  "  Left  Reform 
Party,"  caused  by  the  secessions  of  the  "  Young  Right,"  which  led 
to  an  unprecedented  event  in  Danish  politics — the  voting  of  the 
budget  by  the  Radical  Folketing  and  its  rejection  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Landsting  in  May  1897;  whereupon  the  ministry  resigned 
in  favour  of  the  moderate  Conservative  Hdrring  cabinet,  which 
induced  the  Upper  House  to  pass  the  budget.  The  elections  of 
1898  were  a  fresh  defeat  for  the  Conservatives,  and  in  the  autumn 
session  of  the  same  year,  the  Folketingr  by  a  crushing  majority  of 
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8s  to  12,  rejected  the  mititary  liudget.    The  ministry  Tvas 
saved  by  a  mere  axxident — ^the  expulsion  of  Danish  agitators 
from  North  Schleswig  by  the  German  government,  which  evoked 
a  passion  of  patriotic  protest  throughout  Denmark,  and  united 
all  parties,  the  var  minister  declaring  in  the  Folketing,  during 
the  debate  on  the  military  budget  (January  1899),  that  the 
armaments  of  Denmark  were  so  far  advanced  that  any  great 
power  must  think  twice  before  venturing  to  attack  her.    The 
chief  .event  of  rthe  year  1899  ^^  ^c  great  strike  of  40,000 
^LTtisans,  which  cost  Demnark  50,000,000  crowns,  and  brought 
^bout  a  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  in  order  to  bring  in,  as 
minister  of  die  interior,  Ludwig  Ernest  Bramsen,  the  great 
:spedalist  in  industrial  matters,  who  succeeded  (September  2-4) 
in  brining  Jibout  an  understanding  between  workmen  and 
^employers.    The  sesskm  1900-1901  was  remarkable  for  the 
further  dfeintegration  of  the  Conservative  party  still  in  office 
(the  Sebested  cabinet  superseded  the  Hdrring  cabinet  on  the 
27th  of  April  1900)  and  the:  almost  total  paralysis  of  parliament, 
•caused  by  the  intenmnable  debates  on  the  question  of  taxation 
reforou    The  crisis  came  in  1901.    Deprived  of  nearly  all  its 
tsuppcxters  in  the  PMetingy  the  Conservative  ministry  resigned, 
.and  King  Christian  was  obliged  to  assent  to  the  formation  of 
;a  "  cabinet  of  the  Left  "  imder  Professor  Deuntzer.    Various 
reforms ?i7ere  carried,  but  the. proposal  to  sell  the  Danish  islands 
in  Uk  West  Indies  to  Ihe  United  States  fell  through.    During 
:  these  years  the  relations  between  Denmark  and  the  German 
'  empire  improved,  and  in  the  country  itself  the  cause  of  social 
I  democmcy  made  great  pn^press.    In  January  1906  King  Christian 
ended  his  long  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederick  VIII. 
At  the  elections  <^  1906  the  government  lost  its  small  absolute 
'  majority,  but  remained  in  power  with  support  from  the  Moderates 
and  Conservatives.    It  was  severely  shaken,  however,  when 
Herr  A.  Alberti,  who  had  been  minister  of  justice  since  1901, 
and  was  admitted  to  be  the  strongest  member  of  the  cabinet,  was 
openly  accused  of  nepotism  and  abuse  of  the  power  of  his  position. 
These  charges  gathered  weight  until  the  minister  was  forced  to 
resign  in  July  1908,  and  ia  September  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  forgery  in  his  capacity  as  director  of  the  Zealand  Peasants' 
Savings  Bank.    The  ministry,  of  which  Herr  Jens  Christian 
Chr^tensen  was  head,  was  compelled  to  resign  in  October.    The 
effect  of  these  revelations  was  profound  not  only  politically,  but 
also  economically;  the  important  export  trade  in  Danish  butter, 
especially,  was  adversely  affected,  as  Herr  Alberti  had  been 
interested  in  numerous  dairy  companies. 
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Literature 

The  present  language  of  Denmark  is  derived  directly  from 
the  same  source  as  that  of  Sweden,  and  the  parent  of  both  is  the 
old  Scandinavian  (see  Scandinavian  Languages).  In  Iceland 
this  tongue,  with  some  modifications,  has  renaained  in  use,  and 
until  about  iioo  it  was  the  literary  language  of  the  whole  of 
Scandinavia.  The  influence  of  Low  German  first,  and  High 
(jerman  afterwards,  has  had  the  efiEect  of  .drawing  modem  Danish 
constantly  farther  kom  this  early  type.  The  difference  began  to 


show  itself  in  the  12th  century.  R.  K.  Rask,  and  after  him 
N.  M.  Petersen,  have  distinguished  four  periods  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  language.  The  first,  which  has  been  called  Oldest 
Danish,  dating  from  about  iioo  and  1250,  shows  a  slightly 
changed  character,  mainly  depending  on  the  system  of  inflections. 
In  the  second  period,  that  of  Old  Danish,  bringing  us  down  to 
1400,  the  change  of  the  system  of  vowels  begins  to  be  settled, 
and  masculine  and  feminine  are  mingled  in  a  common  gender. 
An  indefinite  article  has  been  formed,  and  in  the  conjugation  of 
the  verb  a  great  simplicity  sets  in.  In  the  third  period,  1400- 
1 530,  the  influence  of  German  upon  the  language  is  supreme,  and 
culminates  in  the  Reformation.  The  fourth  period,  from  1530  to 
about  1680,  completes  the  work  of  development,  and  leaves  the 
language  as  we  at  present  find  it. 

The  earliest  work  known  to  have  been  written  in  Denmark  was 
a  Latin  biography  of  Knud  the  Saint,  written  by  an  English  monk 
iSlnoth,  who  was  attached  to  the  church  of  St  Alban  in  Odense 
where  King  Knud  was  murdered.  Denmark  produced  several 
Latin  writers  of  merit.  Anders  Sunesen  (d.  1228)  wrote  a  long 
poem  in  hexameters,  Hexaimerony  describing  the  creation. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Archbishop  Absalon  the  monks  of  Sor5^ 
began  to  compile  the  annals  of  Denmark,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
1 2th  century  Svend  Aagesen,  a  cleric  of  Lund,  compiled  from 
Icelandic  sources  and  oral  tradition  his  Compendiosa  historia 
regum  Daniae,  The  great  Saxo  Grammaticus  (g.r.)  wrote  his 
Historia  Danica  under  the  same  patronage. 

It  was  not  till  the  i6th  centmy  that  literature  began  to  be 
generally  practised  in  the  vernacular  in  Denmark.  The  oldest 
laws  which  are  still  preserved  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  13  th 
century,  and  many  different  collections  are  in  existence.*  A 
single  work  detains  us  in  the  13th  century,  a  treatise  on  medicine^ 
by  Henrik  Harpestreng,  who  died  in  1244.  The  first  royal  edict 
written  in  Danish  is  dated  1386;  and  the  Act  of  Union  at  Kalmar, 
written  in  1397,  is  the  most  important  piece  of  the  vernacular  of 
the  14th  century.  Between  1300  and  1500,  however,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Kjaempevisefj  or  Danish  ballads,  a  large  collection 
of  about  500  epical  and  lyrical  poems,  were  originally  composed, 
and  these  form  the  most  precious  legacy  of  the  Denmark  of  the 
middle  ages,  whether  judged  historically  or  poeticaUy.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  authors  of  these  poems,  which  treat  of  the  heroic 
adventures  of  the  great  warriors  and  lovely  ladies  of  the  chivalric 
age  in  strains  of  artless  but  often  exquisite  beauty.  Some  of  the 
subjects  are  borrowed  in  altered  form  from  the  old  mythology, 
while  a  few  derive  from  Christian  legend,  and  many  deal  with 
national  history.  The  language  in  which  we  receive  these  ballads, 
however,  is  as  late  as  the  i6th  or  even  the  17th  century,  but  it 
is  believed  that  they  have  become  gradually  modernized  in  the 
course  of  oral  tradition.  The  first  attempt  to  collect  the  ballads 
was  made  in  1591  by  Anders  Sorensen  Vcdel  (1542-16 16),  who 
published  100  of  them.  Peder  S)r\r  printed  100  more  in  1695. 
In  i8i2-i8i4an  elaborate  collection  in  five  volumes  appeared 
at  Christiania,  edited  by  W.  H.  F.  Abrahamson,  R.  Nyerup 
and  K.  M.  Rahbek.  Finally,  Svend  Grundtvig  produced  an 
exhaustive  edition,  Danmarks  gamle  Folkeviser  (Copenhagen, 
1853-1883, 5  vols.),  which  was  supplemented  (1891)  by  A.  Olrik. 

In  1490,  the  first  printing  press  was  set  up  at  Copenhagen,  by 
Gottfried  of  Clemen,  who  had  brought  it  from  Westphalia;  and 
five  years  later  the  first  Danish  book  was  printed.  Tliis  was  the 
famous  Rimkrdnike*;  a  history  of  Denmark  in  rhymed  Danish 
verse,  attributed  by  its  first  editor  to  Niels  (d.  1481),  a  monk  of 
the  monastery  of  Sor6.  It  extends  to  the  death  of  Christian  1., 
in  148 1,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  approximately  the  date 
of  the  poem.  In  1479  the  university  of  Copenhagen  had  been 
founded.  In  1506  the  same  Gottfried  of  Gemen  pubHshed  a 
famous  collection  of  proverbs,  attributed  to  Peder  Laale. 
Mikkel,  priest  of  St  Alban's  Church  in  Odense,  wrote  three  sacred 
poems,  The  Rose-Garland  of  Maiden  Mary,  The  Creation  and 

^  Collected  as  Sanding  af  gamle  danske  Lave  (5  vols.,  Copenhagen* 
1821-1827). 

*  Henrik  Harpestraengs  Laegebog  (ed.  C.  Molbech,  Copenhagen^ 
1826). 

» Ed.  C.  Molbech  (Copenhagen,  1825). 
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Human  Life,  which  came  out  together  in  15x4,  shortly  before 
his  death.  The  popular  Lucidarius  also  appeared  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

These  few  productions  appeared  along  with  innumerable  works 
in  Latin,  and  dimly  herald^  a  Danish  literature.  It  was  the 
Reformation  that  hrst  awoke  the  living  spirit  in  the  popular 
tongue.  Christiem  Pedersen  (q.v.y  1480-1554)  was  the  first  man 
of  letters  produced  in  Denmark.  He  edited  and  published,  at 
Paris  in  1514,  the  Latin  text  of  the  old  chronicler,  Sazo  Gram- 
maticus;  he  worked  up  in  their  present  form  the  beautiful  half- 
mythical  stories  of  Karl  Magnus  (Charlemagne)  and  Holger 
Danske  (Ogier  the  Dane).  He  further  translated  the 
Psalms  of  David  and  the  New  Testament,  printed  in  1529,  and 
finally — in  conjunction  with  Bishop  Peder  Palladius — the  Bible, 
which  appear^  in  1550.  Hans  Tausen,  the  bishop  of  Ribe 
( 1494-1 561),  continued  Pedersen's  work,  but  with  far  less 
literary  talent.  He  may,  however,  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
orator  and  teacher  of  the  Reformation  movement.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  popular  hymns,  partly  original,  partly  translations; 
translated  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Hebrew;  and  published 
(1536)  ^  collection  of  sermons  embodying  the  reformed  doctrine 
and  destined  for  the  use  of  clergy  and  laity. 

The  Catholic  party  produced  one  controversialist  of  striking 
ability,  Povel  Helgesen^  (b.  c.  14S0),  also  known  as  Paulus 
Eliae.  He  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  the  party  of  reform, 
but  when  Luther  broke  definitely  with  the  papal  authority  he 
became  a  bitter  opponent.  His  most  important  polemical  work 
is  an  answer  (1528)  to  twelve  questions  on  the  religious  question 
propounded  by  Gustavus  I.  of  Sweden.  He  is  also  supposed  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Skiby  Chronicle,^  in  which  he  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  duties  of  a  mere  annalist,  but  records  his  personal 
opinion  of  people  and  events.  Vedel,  by  the  edition  of  the 
Kjaempadser  which  is  mentioned  above,  gave  an  immense 
stimulus  to  the  progress  of  literature.  He  published  an  excellent 
translation  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  in  1575.  The  first  edition  of 
a  Danish  Reineke  Puchs,  by  Herman  Weigere,  appeared  at 
LUbeck  in  1555,  and  the  first  authorized  Psalter  in  1559.  ArUd 
Huitfeld  wrote  Chronicle  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark^  printed  in 
ten  volumes,  between  1595  and  1604. 

There  are  few  traces  of  dramatic  effort  in  Denmark  before 
the  Reformation;  and  many  of  the  plays  of  that  period  may  be 
referred  to  the  class  of  school  comedies.  Hans  Sthen,  a  lyrical 
poet,  wrote  a  morality  entitled  Kortvending  ("  Change  of  For- 
tune "),  which  is  really  a  collection  of  monologues  to  be  delivered 
by  students.  The  anonymous  Ludus  de  Sancto  KantUo '  (c.  1 530) 
which  in  spite  of  its  title,  is  written  in  Danish,  is  the  earliest 
Danish  national  drama.  The  burlesque  drama  assigned  to 
Christian  Hansen,  The  Faithless  Wife,  is  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  that  has  survived.  But  the  best  of  these  old  dramatic 
authors  was  a  priest  of  Viborg,  Justesen  Ranch  (i  539-1607), 
who  wrote  Kong  Salomons  Hylding  ("  The  Crowning  of  King 
Solomon  ")  (1585),  Samsons  Faengsel  ("  The  Imprisonment  of 
Samson  ")>  which  includes  lyrical  passages  which  have  given  it 
claims  to  be  considered  the  first  Danish  opera,  and  a  farce,  Karrig 
Niding  ("  The  Miserly  Miscreant ").  Beside  these  works  Ranch 
wrote  a  famous  moralizing  poem,  entitled  ''  A  new  song,  of  the 
nature  and  song  of  certain  birds,  in  which  many  vices  are  pun- 
ished, and  many  virtues  praised."  Peder  Clausen*  (1545-1614), 
a  Norwegian  by  birth  and  education,  wrote  a  Description  of 
Norway,  as  well  as  an  admirable  translation  of  Snorri  Sturlason's 
Heimskringla,  published  ten  years  after  Clausen's  death.  The 
father  of  Danish  poetry,  Anders  Kristensen  Arrebo  (1587-1637), 
was  bishop  of  Trondhjem,  but  was  deprived  of  his  see  for  im- 
morality. He  was  a  poet  of  considerable  genius,  which  is  most 
brilliantly  shown  in  an  imitation  of  Du  Bartas's  Divine  Semaine, 

*See  Povel  EHesens  danske  Skrifter  (Copenhagen,  1855,  &c.)» 
edited  by  C.  E.  Secher. 

'  See  Monumenta  historiae  Danicae  (ed.  H.  Rordam,  vol.  i.,  1873). 

'  Ed.  Sophus  Birket  Smith  (Copenhagen,  1868),  who  also  edited 
the  comedies  ascribed  to  Chr.  Hansen  as  De  tre  aeldste  danske 
Skuesfnl  (1874),  and  the  works  of  Ranch  (1876). 

*  His  works  were  edited  by  Gustav  Storm  (Christiania,  1877- 

1879). 


the  Hexaimeron,  a  poem  on  the  creation,  in  six  books,  which  did 
not  appear  till  1661.    He  also  made  a  translation  of  the  Psalms. 

He  was  followed  by  Anders  Bording  (1619-1677),  a  cheerful 
occasional  versifier,  and  by  Thoger  Reenberg  (1656-1742),  a  poet 
of  somewhat  higher  gifts,  who  lived  on  into  a  later  age.  Among 
prose  writers  should  be  mentioned  the  grammarian  Peder  Syv/ 
(1631-1702);  Bishop  Erik  Pontoppidan  (1616-1678),  whose 
Grammatica  Danica,  published  in  1668,  is  the  first  systematic 
analysis  of  the  language;  Birgitta  Thott  (1610-1662),  a  lady 
who  translated  Seneca  (1658);  and  Leonora  Christina  Ulfeld, 
daughter  of  Christian  IV.,  who  has  left  a  touching  account  of 
her  long  imprisonment  in  her  Jammersminde,  Ole  Worm  ( 1 588- 
1654),  a  learned  pedagogue  and  antiquarian,  preserved  in  his 
Danicorum  monumerUorum  libri  sex  (Copenhagen,  1643)  ^^ 
descriptions  of  many  antiquities  which  have  since  perished  or 
been  lost 

In  two  spiritual  poets  the  advancement  of  the  literature  of 
Denmark  took  a  further  step.  Thomas  Kingo '  (1634-1703)  was 
the  first  who  wrote  Danish  with  perfect  ease  and  grace.  He  was 
a  Scot  by  descent,  and  retained  the  vital  energy  of  his  ancestors 
as  a  birthright.  In  1677  ^c  became  bishop  in  FUnen,  where 
he  died  in  1703.  His  Winter  PsaUer  (1689),  and  the  so-called 
Kingo* s  PsaUer  (1699),  contained  brilliant  examples  of  lyrical 
writing,  and  an  employment  of  language  at  once  original  and 
national.  Kingo  had  a  charming  fancy,  a  dear  sense  of  form  and 
great  rapidity  and  variety  of  utterance.  Some  of  his  very  best 
h)rmns  are  in  the  little  volume  he  published  in  168 1,  and  hence 
the  old  period  of  semi-articulate  Danish  may  be  said  to  close  with 
this  eventful  decade,  which  also  witnessed  the  birth  of  Holberg. 
The  other  great  hymn- writer  was  Hans  Adolf  Brorson  (1694- 
1764),  who  published  in  1740  a  great  psalm-book  at  the  king's 
command,  in  which  he  added  his  own  to  the  best  of  Kingo 's. 
Both  these  men  held  high  posts  in  the  church,  one  being  bishop 
of  Fflnen  and  the  other  of  Ribe;  but  Br(»son  was  much  inferior 
to  Kingo  in  genius.  With  these  names  the  introductory  period 
of  Danish  literature  ends.  The  language  was  now  formed,  and 
was  being  employed  for  almost  all  the  uses  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy. 

Ludvig  Holberg  (g.u.;  1684-1754)  may  be  called  the  founder 
of  modem  Danish  literature.  His  various  works  still  retain  their 
freshness  and  vital  attraction.  As  an  historian  his  style  was  terse 
and  brilliant,  his  spirit  philosophical,  and  his  data  singularly 
accurate.  He  united  two  unusual  gifts,  being  at  the  same  time 
the  most  cultured  man  of  his  day,  and  also  in  the  highest  degree 
a  practical  person,  who  clearly  perceived  what  would  most  rapidly 
educate  and  interest  the  uncultivated.  In  his  thirty-three 
dramas,  sparkling  comedies  in  prose,  more  or  less  in  imitation  of 
Molidre,  he  has  left  his  most  important  positive  legacy  to  litera- 
ture. Nor  in  any  series  of  comedies  in  existence  is  decency  so 
rarely  sacrificed  to  a  desire  for  popularity  or  a  false  sense  of  wit. 

Holberg  founded  no  school  of  immediate  imitators,  but  his 
stimulating  influence  was  rapid  and  general.  The  university 
of  Copenhagen,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1728,  was 
reopened  in  1742,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  historian  Hans 
Gram  (1685-1748),  who  founded  the  Danish  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  it  inspired  an  active  intellectual  life.  Gram  laid  the 
foundation  of  critical  history  in  Denmark.  He  brought  to  bear 
on  the  subject  a  full  knowledge  of  documents  and  sources.  His 
best  work  lies  in  his  annotated  editions  of  the  older  chroniclers. 
In  1744  Jakob  Langebek  (1710-1775)  founded  the  Society  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Danish  Language,  which  opened  the  field 
of  philology.  He  began  the  great  collection  of  Scriptores  rerum 
Danicarum  medii  aevi  (9  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1 772-1878).  In 
jurisprudence  Andreas  Hoier  (1690-1739)  represented  the  new 
impulse,  and  in  zoology  Erik  Pontoppidan  {q.v,),  the  younger. 
This  last  name  represents  a  lifelong  activity  in  many  branches 
of  literature.  From  Holberg's  college  of  Sor5,  two  learned 
professors,  Jens  Schelderup  Sneedorff  (1724-1764)  and  Jens  Kraft 
( 1 720-1 765),  disseminated  the  seeds  of  a  wider  culture.  All 
these  men  were  aided  by  the  generous  and  enlightened  patronage 

'  See  Fr.  W.  Horn,  Peder  Syv  (Copenhagen,  1878). 
*  See  A.  C.  L.  Heiberg,  Thomas  Kingo  (Odense,  1852). 
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of  Frederick  V.  A  little  later  on,  the  German  poet  Klopstock 
settled  in  Copenhagen,  bringing  with  him  the  prestige  of  his  great 
reputation,  and  he  had  a  strong  influence  in  Germanizing 
Denmark.  He  founded,  however,  the  Society  for  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  had  it  richly  endowed.  The  first  prize  offered  was  won  by 
Christian  Braumann  Tullin  (1728-1765)  for  his  beautiful  poem 
of  May-day.  Tullin,  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  represents  the  first 
accession  of  a  study  of  external  nature  in  Danish  poetry;  he  was 
an  ardent  disciple  of  the  English  poet  Thomson.  Christian 
J  Falster  (1690-17 5 2)  wrote  satires  of  some  merit,  but  most  of  his 
work  is  in  Latin.  The  New  Heroic  Poems  of  Jorgen  Sorterup  are 
notable  as  imitations  of  the  old  folk-literature.  Ambrosius  Stub  ^ 
(1705-17  58)  was  a  lyrist  of  great  sweetness,  bom  before  his  due 
time,  whose  poems,  not  published  till  1771,  belong  to  a  later  age 
than  their  author. 

The  Lyrical  Revival, — Between  1742  and  1749,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  very  climax  of  the  personal  activity  of  Holberg,  several 
poets  were  bom,  who  were  destined  to  enrich  the  language  with 
its  first  group  of  lyrical  blossoms.  Of  these  the  two  eldest, 
Wessel  and  Ewald,  were  men  of  extraordinary  genius,  and 
destined  to  fascinate  the  attention  of  posterity,  not  only  by  the 
brilliance  of  their  productions,  but  by  the  suffering  and  brevity 
of  their  lives.  Johannes  Ewald  (qJD.\  1 743-1 781)  was  not  only 
the  greatest  Danish  lyrist  of  the  i8th  century,  but  he  had  few 
rivals  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  As  a  dramatist,  pure  and  simple, 
his  bird-like  instinct  of  song  carried  him  too  often  into  a  sphere 
too  exalted  for  the  stage;  but  he  has  written  nothing  that  is 
not  stamped  with  the  exquisite  quality  of  distinction.  Johan 
Herman  Wessel*  (i 742-1 785)  excited  even  greater  hopes  in  his 
contemporaries,  but  left  less  that  is  inmiortal  behind  him.  After 
the  death  of  Holberg,  the  affectation  of  Gallicism  had  reappeared 
in  Denmark;  and  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  with  their  stilted 
rhetoric,  were  the  most  popular  dramas  of  the  day.  Johan 
Nordahl  Brun  (i 745-1816),  a  young  writer  who  did  better  things 
later  on,  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  the  exotic  absurdity  by 
bringing  out  a  wretched  piece  called  Zarina,  which  was  hailed  by 
the  press  as  the  first  original  Danish  tragedy,  although  Ewald's 
exquisite  Rolf  Kr age,  which  truly  merited  that  dtle,  had  appeared 
two  years  before.  Wessel^  who  up  to  that  time  had  only  been 
known  as  the  president  of  a  club  of  wits,  immediately  wrote 
Lave  wUhoui  Stockings  (1772),  in  which  a  plot  of  the  most  abject 
triviality  is  worked  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
French  tragedy,  and  in  most  pompous  and  pathetic  Alexandrines. 
The  effect  of  this  piece  was  magical;  the  Royal  Theatre  ejected 
its  cuckoo-brood  of  French  plays,  and  even  the  Italian  opera. 
It  was  now  essential  that  every  performance  should  be  national, 
and  in  the  Danish  language.  To  supply  the  place  of  the  opera, 
native  musicians,  and  especially  J.  P.  E.  Hartmann,  set  the 
dramas  of  Ewald  and  others,  and  thus  the  Danish  school  of 
music  originated.  Johan  Nordahl  Brun's  best  work  is  to  be 
found  in  his  patriotic  songs  and  his  hymns.  He  became  bishop 
of  Bergen  in  1803. 

Of  the  other  poets  of  the  revival  the  most  important  were  born 
in  Norway.  Nordahl  Brun,  Claus  Frimann  (1746-1829),  Claus 
Fasting  (1746-1791),  who  edited  a  brilliant  aesthetic  journal,  The 
Critical  Observer,  Christian  H.  Pram'  (17 56-1821),  author  of 
Staerkodder,  a  romantic  epic,  based  on  Scandinavian  legend,  and 
Edvard  Storm  (i 749-1 794),  were  associates  and  mainly  fellow- 
students  at  Copenhagen,  where  they  introduced  a  style  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  true  Danes.  Their 
lyrics  celebrated  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  the  magnificent 
country  they  had  left;  and,  while  introducing  images  and 
':cenery  unfamiliar  to  the  inhabitants  of  monotonous  Denmark, 
they  enriched  the  language  with  new  words  and  phrases.  This 
group  of  writers  is  now  claimed  by  the  Norwegians  as  the  founders 
of  a  Norwegian  literature;  but  their  true  place  is  certainly  among 
the  Danes,  to  whom  they  primarily  appealed.     They  added 

*  His  collected  works  were  edited  by  Fr.  Harford  (Copenhagen, 
5th  ed.,  1879)- 

*Wessers  Digte  (3rd  ed.,  1895)  are  edited  by  J.  Levin,  with  a 
biographical  introduction. 

'  A  biography  by  hie  friend,  K.  L.  Rahbek,  is  prefixed  to  a  selection 
of  his  poetry  (6  vols.,  1 824-1 829). 


nothing  to  the  development  of  the  drama,  except  in  the  person 
of  N.  K.  Bredal  (1733-17 78),  who  became  director  of  the  Royal 
Danish  Theatre,  and  the  writer  of  some  mediocre  plays. 

To  the  same  period  belong  a  few  prose  writers  of  eminence. 
Werner  Abrahamson  (1744— 18 12)  was  the  fiist  aesthetic  critic 
Denmark  produced.  Johan  Clemens  Tode  (i  736-1806)  was 
eminent  in  many  branches  of  science,  but  especially  as  a  medical 
writer.  Ove  Mailing  (i  746-1829)  was  an  untiring  collector  of 
historical  data,  which  he  annotated  in  a  lively  style.  Two 
historians  of  more  definite  claim  on  our  attention  are  Peter 
Frederik  Suhm  (17 28-1798),  whose  fTwtory  of  Denmark  (11  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1782-1812)  contains  a  mass  of  original  material, 
and  Ove  Guldberg  ( 1 73 1-1808) .  In  theology  Christian  Bastholm 
(1740-1819)  and  Nicolai  Edinger  Balle  ( 1744-18 16),  bishop  of 
Zealand,  a  Norw^;ian  by  birth,  demand  a  reference.  But  the 
only  really  great  prose-writer  of  the  period  was  the  Norwegian, 
Niels  Treschow  (1751-1833),  whose  philosophical  works  are 
composed  in  an  admirably  lucid  style,  and  are  disdnguished 
for  their  depth  and  originality. 

The  poetical  revival  sank  in  the  next  generation  to  a  more 
mechanical  level.  The  number  of  writers  of  some  talent  was  very 
great,  but  genius  was  wanting.  Two  intimate. friends,  Jonas 
Rein  (1760-1821)  and  JensZetlitz  (1761-1821),  attempted,  with 
indifferent  success,  to  continue  the  tradition  of  the  Norwegian 
group.  Thomas  Thaarup  ( 1 749- 182 1 )  was  a  fluent  and  eloquent 
writer  of  occasional  poems,  and  of  homely  dramatic  idylls.  The 
early  death  of  Oie  Samsde  (1759-1796)  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  a  dramatic  talent  that  gave  rare  promise.  But  while 
poetry  languished,  prose,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  flourish 
in  Denmark.  Knud  Lyne  Rahbek  (1760-1830)  was  a  pleasing 
novelist,  a  dramatist  of  some  merit,  a  pathetic  ^legist,  and  a  witty 
song- writer;  he  was  also  a  man  full  of  the  literary  instinct,  and 
through  a  long  life  he  never  ceased  to  busy  himself  with  editing 
the  works  of  the  older  poets,  and  spreading  among  the  people  a 
knowledge  of  Danish  literature  through  his  magazine,  Minerva, 
edited  in  conjunction  with  C.  H.  Pram.  Peter  Andreas  Heiberg 
(17  58-1841)  was  a  political  and  aesthetic  critic  of  note.  He  was 
exiled  from  Denmark  in  company  with  another  sympathizer  with 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  Malte  Conrad  Brunn 
(177 5-1826),  who  settled  in  Paris,  and  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation  as  a  geographer.  O.  C.  Olufsen  (1764-1827)  was  a 
writer  on  geography,  zoology  and  political  economy.  Rasmus 
Nyerup  (17  59-1829)  expended  an  immense  energy  in  the  compila- 
tion of  admirable  works  on  the  history  of  language  and  literature. 
From  1 7  78  to  his  death  he  exercised  a  great  power  in  the  statistical 
and  critical  departments  of  letters.  The  best  historian  of  this 
period,  however,  was  Engelstoft  (1774-1850),  and  the  most 
brilliant  theologian  Bishop  Mynster  (177  5-1 854) .  In  the  annals 
of  modern  science  Hans  Christian  Oersted  (i 777-1851)  is  a  name 
universally  honoured.  He  explained  his  inventions  and  described 
his  discoveries  in  language  so  lucid  and  so  characteristic  that  he 
claims  an  honoured  place  in  the  literature  of  the  country  of  whose 
culture,  in  other  branches,  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
ornaments. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  romantic  movement  occurs  the  name 
of  Jens  Baggesen  (q.v.;  1 764-1826),  a  man  of  great  genius, 
whose  work  was  entirely  independent  of  the  influences  around 
him.  Jens  Baggesen  is  the  greatest  comic  poet  that  Denmark 
has  produced;  and  as  a  satirist  and  witty  lyrist  he  has  no  rival 
among  the  Danes.  In  his  hands  the  difficulties  of  the  language 
disappear;  he  performs  with  the  utmost  ease  extraordinary 
tours  de  force  of  style.  His  astonishing  talents  were  wasted  on 
trifling  themes  and  in  a^fruitiess  resistance  to  the  modern  spirit 
in  literature. 

Romanticism, —  With  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  new 
light  in  philosophy  and  poetry,  which  radiated  from  Germany 
through  all  parts  of  Europe,  found  its  way  into  Denmark  also. 
In  scarcely  any  country  was  the  result  so  rapid  or  so  brilliant. 
There  arose  in  Denmark  a  school  of  poets  who  created  for  them- 
selves a  reputation  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  nation  or  any  age.  The  splendid  cultivation  of 
metrical  art  threw  other  branches  into  the  shade;  and  the  epoch 
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of  whidi  we  are  about  to  speak  is  eminent  above  aU  for  mastery 
over  verse.  The  swallow  who  heralded  the  summer  was  a 
German  by  birth,  Adolph  Wilhelm  Schack  von  Stafieldt^  (1769- 
1826),  who  came  over  to  Copenhagen  from  Pomerania,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  new  movement.  Since  Ewald  no  one 
had  written  Danish  lyrical  verse  so  exquisitely  as  Schack  von 
Staffeldt,  and  the  depth  and  scienti&c  precision  of  his  thought 
won  him  a  title  which  he  has  preserved,  of  being  the  first  philo- 
sophic poet  of  Denmark.  The  writings  of  this  man  are  the 
deepest  and  most  serious  which  Denmark  had  produced,  and  at 
his  best  he  yields  to  no  one  in  choice  and  skilful  use  of  expression. 
This  sweet  song  of  Schack  von  StafiEeldt's,  however,  was  early 
silenced  by  the  louder  choir  that  one  by  one  broke  into  music 
aroimd  him.  It  was  Adam  Gottlob  OUenschla^er  (q.vr,  1779- 
1850),  the  greatest  poet  of  Denmark,  who  was  to  bring  about 
the  new  romantic  movement.  In  1802  he  happened  to  meet  the 
young  Norwegian  Henrik  Steffens  (1773-1845),  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  scientific  tour  in  Germany,  full  of  the  doctrines 
of  Schelling.  Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Steffens, 
Ohlenschl&ger  began  an  entirely  new  poetic  st3de,  and  destroyed 
all  his  earlier  verses.  A  new  epoch  in  the  language  began,  and  the 
rapidity  and  matchless  facility  of  the  new  poetry  was  the  wonder 
of  Steffens  himself.  The  old  Scandinavian  mythology  lived  in  the> 
hands  of  OhlenschUlger  exactly  as  the  classical  Greek  religion  was 
bom  again  in  Keats.  He  aroused  in  his  people  the  slumbering 
sense  of  their  Scandinavian  nationality. 

The  retirement  of  Ohleuschl^ger  comparatively  early  in  life, 
left  the  way  open  for  the  development  of  his  younger  con- 
temporaries, among  whom  several  had  genius  little  inferior  to 
his  own.    Steen  Steensen  Blicher  (i  782-1848)  was  a  Jutlander, 
and  preserved  all  through  life  the  characteristics  of  his  sterile  and 
sombre  fatherland.    After  a  struggling  youth  of  great  poverty, 
he  published,  in  1807-1809,  a  translation  of  Ossian;  in  1814  a 
volume  of  lyrical  poems;  and  in  181 7  he  attracted  considerable 
attention  by  his  descriptive  poem  of  The  Tour  in  Jutland,    His 
reid  genius,  however,  did  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  verse;  and 
his  first  signal  success  was  with  a  story,  A  Village  Sexlon*s  Diary, 
In  1824,  which  was  rapidly  followed  by  other  tales,  descriptive  of 
vi&age  life  in  Jutland,  for  the  next  twelve  )rears.     These  were 
GoUected  in  five  volumes  (1833-1836).   His  masterpiece  is  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories,  called  The  Spinning  Room,    He  also  produced 
many  national  lyrics  of  great  beauty.    But  it  was  BUcher*s  use  of 
patois  which  delighted  his  countrymen  with  a  sense  of  freshness 
and  strength.    They  felt  as  though  they  heard  Danish  for  the  first 
time  spoken  in  its  fulness.    The  poet  Aarestrup  (in  1 848)  declared 
that  Blicher  had  raised  the  Danish  language  to  the  dignity  of 
Icelandic.    Blicher  is  a  stem  realist,  in  many  points  akin  to 
Crabbe,  and  takes  a  singular  position  among  the  romantic 
idealists  of  the  period,  being  like  them,  however,  in  the  love  of 
precise  and  choice  language,  and  hatred  of  the  mere  common- 
places of  imaginative  writing.* 

Nikolai  Frederik  Severin  Grundtvig  {q.v.;  1783-1872),  like 
OhlenschlaLger,  leamed  the  principles  of  the  German  romanticism 
from  the  lips  of  Steffens.  He  adopted  the  idea  of  introducing  the 
CHd  Scandinavian  element  into  art,  and  even  into  life,  still  more 
earnestly  than  the  older  poet.  Bernhard  Severin  Ingemann 
{q.v.;  1 789-1862)  contributed  to  Danish  literature  historical 
romances  in  the  style  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Johannes  Carsten 
Hauch  {q.v.;  1790-187 2)  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  disciple 
of  Cnlenschlager,  and  fought  under  him  in  the  strife  against  the 
t)ld  school  and  Baggesen.  But  the  master  misunderstood  the 
disciple;  and  the  harsh  repulse  of  Ohlenschlager  silenced  Hauch 
for  many  years.  He  possessed,  however,  a  strong  and  fluent 
genius,  which  eventually  made  itself  heard  in  a  multitude  of 
volumes,  poems,  dramas  and  novels.  All  that  Hauch  wrote  is 
marked  by  great  qualities,  and  by  distinction;  he  had  a  native 
bias  towards  the  mystical,  which,  however,  he  learned  to  keep 
in  abeyance. 

*See  F.  L.  Liebenberg,  Schack  Staff eldts  samlede  Digte  (2  vols., 
Copenhagen,  1843),  and  SanUinger  HI  Schack  Staffddts  Levnet  (4  vols., 
1846-1851). 

*  Blicher's  Tales  were  edited  by  P.  Hansen  (3  vols.,  Copenhagen, 
1871)1  and  his  Poems  in  1870. 


Johan  Ludvig  Heiberg:  (q.v.;  1791-1860)  was  a  critic  who 
ruled  the;  workl  of  Danish  taste  for  many  years.  His  mother, 
the  Baroness  Gyllembourg-Ehrensvard  {qx.;  1773-1856),  wrote 
a  large  number  of  anonymous  novels.  Her  knowledge  o£  life, 
her  sparkUng  wit  and  her  almost  faultless  style,  make  these 
short  stories,  masterpieces  of  their  kind. 

Christian  Hviid  Bredahl  (i 784-1860)  produced  six  volumes 
of  Dramatic  Scenes^  (1819-183^)  which,  in  spite  of  their  many 
brilliant  qualities,  were  little  appreciated  at  the  time.  Bredahl 
gave  up  literature  in  despair  to  become  a  peasant  farmer,  and 
died  in  poverty. 

laidvig  Adolf  Bodtcher  (1793-1874)  wrote  a  single  volume  of 
lyrical  poems,  which  he  gradually  enlarged  in  succeeding  editions. 
He  was  a  consummate  artist  in  verse,  and  his  impressions  are 
given  with  the  most  delicate  exactitude  of  phrase,  and  in  a  very 
fine  strain  of  imagination.  He  was  a  quietist  and  an  epicurean, 
and  the  dosest  parallel  to  Homer  in  the  literature  of  the  North. 
Most  of  Bodtcher's  poems  deal  with  Italian  life,  which  he  leamed 
to  know  thoroughly  during  a  l<mg  residence  in  Rome«  He  was 
secretary  to  Thorwaldsen  for  a  considerable  time. 

Christian  Winther  (q,v.;  ty^iS'j6)  made  the  island  of 
2^land  his  loving  study,  and  that  province  of  Denmark  belongs 
to  him  no  less  thoroughly  than  the  Cumberland  lakes  belong 
to  Wordsworth.  Between  the  latter  poet  and  Winther  there 
was  much  resemblance.  He  was,  without  compeer,  the  greatest 
pastoral  l3rrist  of  Denmark.  Hb  exquisite  strains,  in  which  pure 
imagination  is  blended  with  most  accurate  and  realistic  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  rural  life,  have  an  extraordinary  chann  not 
easily  described. 

The  youngest  of  the  great  poets  bom  during  the  last  twenty 
3rears  of  the  i8th  century  was  Henrik  Hertz  (q.v,;  1 797-1 870). 
As  a  satirist  and  comic  poet  he  followed  Baggesen,  and  in  ail 
branches  of  the  ix>etic  art  stood  a  little  aside  out  of  the  main 
current  of  romanticism.  He  introduced  into  the  Danish  literature 
of  his  time  inestimable  elements  of  lucidity  and  purity.  In  his 
best  pieces  Hertz  is  the  most  modem  and  most  cosmopolitan  of 
the  Danish  writers  of  his  time. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  the  great  poets  of  the  romantic  period 
lived  to  an  advanced  age.  Their  prolonged  literary  activity — 
for  some  of  them,  like  Grundtvig,  were  busy  to  the  last — had  a 
slightly  damping  influence  on  their  younger  contemporaries,  but 
certain  names  in  the  next  generation  have  special  prominence. 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  (q.v,;  1805-1875)  was  the  greatest  of 
modem  fabulists.  In  1835  there  appeared  the  first  coUection  of 
his  Fairy  Tales,  and  won  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  Almost 
every  year  f irom  this  time  forward  until  near  his  death  he  published 
about  Christmas  time  one  or  two  of  these  unique  stories^  so  delicate 
in  their  humour  and  pathos,  and  so  masterly  in  their  simplidty. 
Carl  Christian  Bagger  (1807-1846)  published  volumes  in  1834 
and  1836  which  gave  promise  of  a  great  future, — a  promise 
broken  by  his  early  death.  Frederik  Paludan-Mtiller  (q,v.; 
1809-1876)  developed,  as  a  poet,  a  magnificent  career,  which 
contrasted  in  its  abundance  with  his  solitary  and  silent  life  as  a 
man.  His  mythological  or  pastoral  dramas,  his  great  satiric 
epos  of  Adam  Homo  (1841-1848),  his  comedies,  his  lyrics,  and 
above  all  his  noble  philosophic  tragedy  of  KalanuSf  prove  the 
immense  breadth  of  his  compass,  and  the  inexhaustible  riches 
of  his  imagination.  C.  L.  Emil  Aarestmp  (1800-1856)  published 
in  1838  a  volume  of  vivid  erotic  poetry,  but  its  quality  was 
only  appreciated  after  his  death.  Edvard  Lembcke  (181 5-1897) 
made  himself  famous  as  the  admirable  translator  of  Shakespeare, 
but  the  inddents  of  1864  produced  from  him  some  volumes  of 
direct  and  manly  patriotic  verse. 

The  poets  completely  ruled  the  literature  of  Denmark  during 
this  period.  There  were,  however,  eminent  men  in  other  depart- 
ments of  letters,  and  especially  in  philology.  Rasmus  Christian 
Rask  (1787-1832)  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  gifted  linguists 
of  his  age.  His  grammars  of  Old  Frisian,  Icelandic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  were  unapproached  in  his  own  time,  and  are  still  admirable. 
Niels  Matthias  Petersen  (i 791-1862),  a  disdple  of  Rask,  was  the 
author  of  an  admirable  History  of  Denmark  in  the  Heathen 

»  Edited  (3  vols.,  2nd  ed.,  1855,  Copenhagen)  by  F.  L.  Liebenberg. 
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AfUiquity,  and  the  translator  of  many  of  the  sagas.  Martin 
Frederik  Arendt  (1773-1823),  the  botanist  and  archaeologist, 
did  much  for  the  study  of  old  Scandinavian  records.  Christian 
Molbech  (1783-1857)  was  a  laborious  lexicographer,  author  of 
the  fbrst  good  Danish  dictionary,  published  in  1833.  In  Joachim 
Frederik  Schouw  ( 1 789-185  2) ,  Denmark  produced  a  very  eminent 
botanist,  author  of  an  exhaustive  Geography  of  Plants.  In  later 
years  he  threw  himself  with  zeal  into  politics.  His  botanical 
researches  were  carried  on  by  Frederik  Liebmann  (1813-1856). 
The  most  famous  zoologist  contemporary  with  these  men  was 
Salomon  Dreier  (1813-1842). 

The  romanticists  found  their  philosopher  in  a  most  remarkable 
man,  Soren  Aaby  Kierkegaard  (1813-1855),  one  of  the  most 
subtle  thinkers  of  Scandinavia,  and  the  author  of  some  brilliant 
phiIosopjyk:al  and  polemical  works.  A  learned  philosophical 
writer,  not  to  be  compared,  however,  for  genius  or  originality  to 
Kierkegaard,  was  Frederik  Christian  Sibbem  (1785-1872).  He 
wrote  a  diisertation  On  Poetry  and  Art  (3  vols.,  1853-1869)  and 
The  Contentslof  a  MS.  from  the  Year  213s  (3  vols.,  1858-1872). 

Among  novelists  who  were  not  also  poets  was  Andreas  Nikolai 
de  Saint-Aubain  (i 798-1865),  who,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Carl  Bemhard,  wrote  a  series  of  charming  romances.  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  two  dramatists,  Peter  Thun  Feorsom 
(177  7-18 1 7),  who  produced  an  excellent  translation  of  Shakespeare 
(i8o7-i8i6),andThomasOverskou(i798r-i873),  author  of  along 
series  of  successful  comedies,  and  of  a  history  of  the  Danish 
theatre  (5  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1854-1864). 

Other  writers  whose  names  connect  the  age  of  romanticism 
with  a  later  period  were  Meyer  Aron  Goldschmidt  (1819-1887), 
author  of  novels  and  tales;  Herman  Frederik  Ewald  (1821-1908), 
who  wrote  a  long  series  of  historical  novels;  Jens  Christian 
Hostrup  (1818-1892),  a  writer  of  exquisite  comedies;  and  the 
miscellaneous  writer  Erik  Bogh  (1822-1899).  In  zoology, 
J.  J.  S.  Steenstrup  (1813-1898);  in  philology,  J.  N.  Madvig 
(1804-1886)  and  his  disciple  V.  Thomsen  (b.  1842);  in  anti» 
quarianism,  C.  J.  Thomsen  (i  788-1865)  and  J.  J.  Asmussen 
Worsaae  (1821-1885);  and  in  philosophy,  Rasmus  Nielsen 
(1809-1884)  and  Hans  Brdchner  (i82c^j875),  deserve  mention. 

The  development  of  imaginative  literature  in  Denmark  became 
very  closely  defined  dtiring  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  romantic  movement  culminated  in  several  poets  of  great 
eminence,  whose  deaths  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  school. 
In  1874  Bodtcher  passed  away,  in  1875  Hans  Christian  Andersen, 
in  the  last  week  of  1876  Winther,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  Frederik 
Paludan-Miiller.  The  field  was  therefore  left  open  to  the 
successors  of  those  idealists,  and  in  1877  the  reaction  began  to 
be  felt.  The  eminent  critic,  Dr  Georg  Brandes  {qx.),  had  long 
fiureseen  the  decline  of  pure  romanticism,  and  had  advocated  a 
more  objective  and  more  exact  treatment  of  literary  phenomena. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  all  the  great  planets  had  disappeared, 
a  new  constellation  was  perceived  to  have  risen,  and  all  the  stars 
in  it  had  been  lighted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  Brandes.  The  new 
writers  were  what  he  called  Naturalists,  and  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  latest  forms  of  exotic,  but  particularly  of  French 
literature.  Among  these  fresh  forces  three  immediately  took 
place  as  leaders — ^Jacobsen,  Drachmann  and  Schandorph.  In 
J.  P.  Jacobsen  (^.r.;  1847-1885)  Denmark  was  now  taught 
to  welcome  the  greatest  artist  in  prose  which  she  has  ever  pos- 
sessed; his  romance  of  Marie  Gruhbe  led  off  the  new  school  with 
1  production  of  unexampled  beauty.  But  Jacobsen  died  young, 
and  the  work  was  really  carried  out  by  his  two  companions.  Holger 
Drachmann  (^.v.;  1 846-1 908)  began  life  as  a  marine  painter; 
and  a  first  little  volume  of  poems,  which  he  published  in  1872, 
attracted  slight  attention.  In  1877  he  came  forward  again  with 
one  volume  of  verse,  another  of  fiction,  a  third  of  travel;  in  each 
he  displayed  great  vigoiu:  and  freshness  of  touch,  and  he  rose  at 
one  leap  to  the  highest  position  among  men  of  promise.  Drach- 
mann retained  his  place,  without  rival,  as  the  leading  imaginative 
writer  in  Denmark.  For  many  years  he  made  the  aspects  of 
life  at  sea  his  particular  theme,  and  he  contrived  to  rouse  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  Danish  public  as  it  had  never  been 
roused  before.    His  various  and  unceasing  productiveness,  his 


freshness  and  vigour,  and  the  inexhaustible  richness  of  his  lyric 
versatility,  early  brought  Drachmann  to  the  front  and  kept  him 
there.  Meanwhile  prose  imaginative  literature  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  Sophus  Schandorph  (1836-1901),  who  had  been  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  idealists,  and  had  taken  no  step  while 
that  school  was  in  the  ascendant.  In  1876,  in  his  fortieth  year, 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  change  in  taste  to  publish  a  vdume 
of  realistic  stories,  Country  Life^  and  in  1878  a  novel.  Without  a 
Centre.  He  has  some  relation  with  Guy  de  Maupassant  as  a  close 
analyst  of  modem  types  of  character,  but  he  has  more  humour.  He 
has  been  compared  with  such  Dutch  painters  of  low  life  as  Teniers. 
His  talent  reached  its  height  in  the  novel  called  Little  Folk  (1880), 
a  most  admirable  study  of  lower  middle-class  life  in  Copenhagen. 
He  was  for  a  while,  without  doubt,  the  leading  living  novelist, 
and  he  went  on  producing  works  of  great  force,  in  which,  however, 
a  certain  motonony  is  apparent.  The  three  leaders  had  meanwhile 
been  joined  by  certain  younger  men  who  took  a  prominent 
position.  Among  these  Karl  Gjellerup  and  Erik  Skram  were  the 
earliest.  Gjellerup  (b.  1857),  whose  first  works  of  importance 
date  from  1878,  was  long  uncertain  as  to  the  direction  of  his 
powers;  he  was  poet,  novelist,  moralist  and  biologist  in  one; 
at  length  he  settled  down  into  line  with  the  new  realistic  school, 
and  produced  in  1882  a  satirical  novel  of  manners  which  had  a 
great  success.  The  Disciple  of  the  Teutons.  Erik  Skram  (b.  1847) 
had  in  1879  written  a  solitary  novel,  Gertrude  Coldbjdrnsen, 
which  created  a  sensation,  and  was  hailed  by  Brandes  as  ex- 
actly representing  the  ''  naturalism  "  which  he  desired  to  see 
encouraged;  but  Skram  has  written  little  else  of  importance. 
Other  writers  of  reputation  in  the  naturalistic  school  were 
Edvard  Brandes  (b.  1847),  and  Herman  Bang  (b.  r858).  Peter 
Nansen  (b.  1861)  has  come  into  wide  notoriety  as  the  author, 
in  particularly  beautiful  Danish,  of  a  series  of  stories  of  a 
pronouncedly  sexual  type,  among  which  Maria  (1894)  has  been 

I  the  most  successful.  Meanwhile,  several  of  the  elder  generation, 
unaffected  by  the  movement  of  realism,  continued  to  please  the 
public.  Three  lyrical  poets,  H.  V.  Kaalund  (1818-1885),  Cad 
Ploug  (1813-5894)  and  Christian  Richardt  (1831-1892),  of  very 
great  talent,  were  not  yet  sOent,  and  among  the  veteran  novelists 
were  still  active  H.  F.  Ewald  and  Thomas  Lange  (1829-1887). 
Ewald^fi  son  Carl  (1856-1908)  achieved  a  great  name  as  a  novelist, 
but  did  his  most  characteristic  work  in  a  series  of  books  for 
children,  in  which  he  used  the  fairy  tale,  in  the  manner  of  Hans 
Andersen,  a$  a  vehicle  for  satire  and  a  theory  of  morals.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period  the  most  popular  writer  of  Denmark  was 
J.  C.  C.  Brosboll  (1816-1900),  who  wrote,  under  the  pseudonym 
Cant  Etlar,  a  vast  number  of  tales.  Another  popular  novelist 
was  Vilhelm  Bcrgsde  (b.  1835),  author  of  In  the  Sabine  Mountains 
(1871),  and  other  romances.  Sophus  Bauditz  (b.  1850)  persevered 
in  composing  novels  which  attain  a  wide  general  popularity. 
Mention  must  be  made  also  of  the  dramatist  Christian  Molbech 
(1821-1888). 

Between  1885  and  1892  there  was  a  transitional  period  m 
Danish  literature.     Up  to  that  time  aU  the  leaders  had  beeit 
united  in  accepting  the  naturalistic  formula,  which  was  combined 
with  an  individualist  and  a  radical  tendency.    In  1885,  however, 
Drachmann,  already  the  recognized  first  poet  of  the  country, 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Brandes,  denounced  the  exotic'tradition, 
declared  himself  a  Conservative,  and  took  up  a  national  and 
patriotic  attitude.     He  was  joined  a  little  later  by  Gjellerup,  while 
Schandorph  remained  stanchly  by  the  side  of  Brandes.  The  camp 
was  thus  divided.    New  writers  began  to  make  their  appearance; 
and,  while  some  of  these  were  stanch  to  Brandes,  others  were: 
inclined  to  hold  rather  with  Drachmann.     Of  the  authors  whO' 
came  forward  during  this  period  of  transition,  the  strongjest 
novelist  proved  to  be  Hendrik  Pontoppidan  (b.  1857).    In  some 
of  his  books  he  reminds  the  reader  of  Turgeniev.     Pontoppidan 
published  in  1898  the  first  volume  of  a  great  novel  entitled  Lykie-- 
Per,  the  biography  of  a  typical  Jutlander  named  Per  Sidenius, 
a  work  to  be  completed  in  eight  volumes.     From  1893  to  1909  no 
great  features  of  a  fresh  kind  revealed  themselves.    The  Dam'sh 
public,  grown  tired  of  realism,  and  satiated  with  pathological 
phenomena,  returned  to  a  fresh  study  of  their  own  national 
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characteristics.  The  cultivation  of  verse,  which  was  greatly  dis- 
couraged in  the  eighties,  returned.  Drachmann  was  supported  by 
excellent  younger  poets  of  his  school.  J.  J.  Jorgensen  (b.  1866), 
a  Catholic  decadent,  was  very  prolific.  Otto  C.  F5nss  (b.  1853) 
published  seven  little  volumes  of  graceful  lyrical  poems  in  praise 
of  gardens  and  of  farm-life.  Andreas  DoUeris  (b.  1850),  of  Vejle, 
showed  himself  an  occasional  poet  of  merit.  Alfred  Ipsen  (b.  1852) 
must  also  be  mentioned  as  a  poet  and  critic  Valdemar  Rordam, 
whose  The  Danish  Tongue  was  the  lyrical  success  of  1901,  may 
also  be  named.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  transplant 
the  theories  of  the  symbolists  to  Denmark,  but  without  signal 
success.  On  the  other  hand,  something  of  a  revival  of  naturalism 
is  to  be  observed  in  the  powerful  studies  of  low  life  admirably 
written  by  Karl  Larsen  (b.  i860). 

The  drama  has  long  flourished  in  Denmark.  The  principal 
theatres  are  liberally  open  to  fresh  dramatic  talent  of  every  kind, 
and  the  great  fondness  of  the  Danes  for  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment gives  unusual  scope  for  experiments  in  halls  or  private 
theatres;  nothing  is  too  eccentric  to  hope  to  obtain  somewhere 
a  fair  hearing.  Drachmann  produced  with  very  great  success 
several  romantic  dramas  founded  on  the  national  legends.  Most 
of  the  novelists  and  poets  already  mentioned  also  essayed  the 
stage,  and  to  those  names  should  be  added  these  of  Einar 
Christiansen  (b.  1861),  Ernst  von  der  Recke  (b.  1848),  Oskar 
Benzon  (b.  1856)  and  Gustav  Wied  (b.  1858). 

In  theology  no  names  were  as  eminent  as  in  the  preceding 
generation,  in  which  such  writers  as  H.  N.  Clausen  (1793-187  7), 
and  still  more  Hans  Larsen  Martensen  (i  808-1 884),  lifted  the 
prestige  of  Danish  divinity  to  a  high  point.  But  in  history  the 
Danes  have  been  very  active.  Karl  Ferdinand  Allen  (181 1-1871) 
began  a  comprehensive  history  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
(5  vols.,  1864-1872).  Jens  Peter  Trap  (1810-1885)  concluded 
his  great  statistical  account  of  Denmark  in  1879.  The  i6th 
century  was  made  the  subject  of  the  investigations  of  Troels 
Lund  (q.v.).  About  1880  several  of  the  younger  historians 
formed  the  plan  of  combining  to  investigate  and  publish  the 
sources  of  Danish  history;  in  this  the  indefatigable  Johannes 
Steenstrup  (b.  1844)  was  prominent.  The  domestic  history  of 
the  country  began,  about  1885,  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
Edvard  Holm  (b.  1833),  O.  Nielsen  and  the  veteran  P.  Frederik 
Barfod  (181 1-1896) .  The  naval  histories  of  G.  LUtken  attracted 
much  notice.  Besides  the  names  already  mentioned,  A.  D. 
Jorgensen  (1840-1897),  J.  Fredericia  (b.  1849),  Christian  Erslev 
(b.  1852)  and  Vilhelm  Mollerup  have  all  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  excellent  school  of  Danish  historians.  In  1896  an 
elaborate  composite  history  of  Denmark  was  undertaken  by  some 
leading  historians  (pub.  1 897-1 905).  In  philosophy  nothing  has 
recently  been  published  of  the  highest  value.  Martensen*s  Jakob 
Bdhtne  (1881)  belongs  to  an  earlier  period.  H.  H5ffding  (b.  1843) 
has  been  the  most  prominent  contributor  to  psychology.  His 
Problems  of  Philosophy  and  his  Philosophy  oj  Religion  were 
translated  into  English  in  1906.  Alfred  Lehmann  (b.  1858)  has, 
since  1896,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  his  sceptical 
investigation  of  psychical  phenomena.  F.  R5nning  has  written 
on  the  history  of  thought  in  Denmark.  In  the  criticism  of  art, 
Julius  Lange  (1838-1896),  and  later  Kail  Madsen,  have  done 
excellent  service.  In  literary  criticism  Dr  Georg  Brandes  is 
notable  for  the  long  period  during  which  he  remained  pre- 
dominant. His  was  a  steady  and  stimulating  presence,  ever 
pointing  to  the  best  in  art  and  thought,  and  his  influence  on 
his  age  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Dane. 

Authorities. — R.  Nyerup,  Den  danske  Digtekunsts  Historic 
(1800-1808),  and  Alminaeligt  Literaturlexikon  (1818-1820);  N.  M. 
Petersen,  Literaturhistorie  (2nd  ed.,  1867-1871,  S  vols.);  Overskou, 
Den  danske  Skueplads  (185^-1866,  5  vols,),  with  a  continuation 
(2  vols.,  1873-1876)  by  E  Collin;  Chr.  Bruun,  Bibliotheca  Danica 
(3  vols.,  1872-1896) ;  Bricka,  Dansk  biografisk  Lexikon  (1887-1901) ; 
j.  Paludan,  Danmarks  Literatur  i  Middelalderen  f Copenhagen,  1896) ; 
P.  Hansen,  lUustreret  Dansk  Literaturhistorie  (3  vols.,  1901-1902) ; 
F.  W.  Horn,  History  of  the  Scandinavian  North  from  the  most  ancient 
times  to  the  present  (English  translation  by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson 
(Chicago,  1884),  with  bibfiographical  appendix  by  ThorwaldSolberg) ; 
Ph.  Schweitzer,  Geschichte  der  Skandtnavischen  Litter atur  (3  pts., 
Leipzig,   1 886-1 889),  forming  vol.  viii.  of  the  Geschichte  der  Welt- 


litter  atur.  See  also  Brandes,  KriUktr  og  Portraiier  (1870) ;  Brandes, 
Danske  Ditgere  (1877);  Marie  Herzfeld,  Die  Skandinaviscke 
Litteratur  und  ihre  Tendenzen  (Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1898);  Hjalmar 
Hjorth  Boyesen,  Essays  on  Scandinavian  Literature  (London,  1895) ; 
Edmund  Gosse,  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  Northern  Europe  (ncwed., 
London,  1883);  Vilhelm  Andersen,  Litteraturhilleder  (Copenhagen, 
1903);  A.  r.  J.  Schener,  Kortfaltet  Indledning  til  RomanUkkus 
Periode  i  Danmarks  Litteratur  (Copenhagen,  1894).        (E.  G.) 

DENNERY,  or  D'Eknery,  ADOLPHE  (1811-1899),  French 
dramatist  and  novelist,  whose  real  surname  was  Philipfe,  was 
born  in  Paris  on  the  17th  of  June  181 1.  He  obtained  his  first 
success  in  collaboration  with  Charles  Desnoyer  in  imUe^  ou  le 
fils  d*un  pair  de  France  (1831),  a  drama  which  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  some  two  hundred  pieces  written  alone  or  in  collaboration 
with  other  dramatists.  Among  the  best  of  them  may  be 
mentioned  Gaspard  Hauser  (1838)  with  Anicet  Bourgeois;  Les 
Bohhniens  de  Paris  (1842)  with  Eugene  Grang^;  w^ith  Mallian, 
Marie- Jeanne,  ou  lafemme  du  peuple  (1845),  ^^  which  Madame 
Dorval  obtained  a  great  success;  La  Case  d^Oncle  Tom  (1853); 
Les  Deux  Orphelines  (1875),  perhaps  his  best  piece,  with  Eugdne 
Cormon.  He  wrote  the  libretto^for  Gounod's  Tribut  de  Zamora 
(1881);  with  Louis  GaUet  and  Edouard  Blan  he  composed  the 
book  of  Massenet's  Cid  (1885);  and,  again  in  collaboration  with 
Eugene  Cormon,  the  books  of  Auber's  operas,  Le  Premier  Jour  de 
bonheur  (1868)  and  R^e  d' amour  (1869).  He  prepared  for  the 
stage  Balzac's  posthumous  comedy  Mercadet  ou  le  faiseur, 
presented  at  the  Gymnase  theatre  in  185 1.  Reversing  the  usual 
order  of  procedure,  Dennery  adapted  some  of  his  plays  to  the  form 
of  novels.    He  died  in  Paris  in  1899. 

DENNEWITZ,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg,  near  jUterbog,  40  m.  S.W.  from  Berlin.  It  is 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  decisive  battle  on  the  6th  of 
September  18 13,  in  which  Marshal  Ney,  with  an  army  of  58,000 
French,  Saxons  and  Poles,  was  defeated  with  great  loss  by  50,000 
Prussians  under  Generals  BtQow  (afterwards  Count  Billow  of 
Dennewitz)  and  Tauentzien.  The  site  of  the  battle  is  marked  by 
an  iron  obelisk. 

DENNIS,  JOHN  (1657-1734),  English  critic  and  dramatist,  the 
son  of  a  saddler,  was  bom  in  London  in  1657.  He  was  educated 
at  Harrow  School  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1679.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Y^^  ^  ^^  fined  and  dis- 
missed from  his  college  for  having  wounded  a  f eUow-student  with 
a  sword.  He  was,  however,  received  at  Trinity  Hall,  where  he 
took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1683.  After  travelling  in  France  and 
Italy,  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Dryden,  Wycherley  and  others;  and  being  made  temporarily 
independent  by  inheriting  a  small  fortime,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  The  duke  of  Mariborough  procured  him  a  place  as  one 
of  the  queen's  waiters  in  the  customs  with  a  salary  of  £1 20  a  year. 
This  he  afterwards  disposed  of  for  a  small  sum,  retaining,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Halifax,  a  yearly  charge  upon  it  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  Neither  the  poems  nor  the  plays  of  Dennis  are  of 
any  account,  although  one  of  his  tragedies,  a  violent  attack  on 
the  French  in  harmony  with  popular  prejudice,  entitled  Liberty 
Asserted,  was  produced  with  great  success  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  1704.  His  sense  of  his  own  importance  approached 
mania,  and  he  is  said  to  have  desired  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
have  a  special  clause  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  secure 
him  from  French  vengeance.  Marlborough  pointed  out  that 
although  he  had  been  a  still  greater  enemy  of  the  French  nation, 
he  had  no  fear  for  his  own  security.  This  tale  and  others  of  a 
similar  natiure  may  well  be  exaggerations  prompted  by  his 
enemies,  but  the  infirmities  of  character  and  temper  indicated  in 
them  were  real.  Dennis  is  best  remembered  as  a  critic,  and  Isaac 
D 'Israeli,  who  took  a  by  no  means  favourable  view  of  Dennis, 
said  that  some  of  his  criticisms  attain  classical  rank.  The 
earlier  ones,  which  have  nothing  of  the  rancoiu-  that  afterwards 
gained  him  the  nickname  of  "  Furius,"  are  the  best.  They  are 
Remarks .  .  .  (1696),  on  Blackmore's  epic  of  Prince  Arthur; 
Letters  upon  Several  Occasions  written  by  and  between  Mr  Dryden, 
Mr  Wycherley,  Mr  Moyle,  Mr  Congreve  and  Mr  Dennis,  published 
by  Mr  Dennis  (1696);  two  pamphlets  in  reply  to  Jeremy 
Collier's  Short    View;   The  Advancement  and   Reformation  of 
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Modem   Poetry   (1701),   perhaps  his  most   important    work  ; 

The  Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Poetry  (1704),  in  which  he  argued  that 

the  ancients  owed  their  superiority  over  the  moderns  in  poetry 

to  their  religious  attitude;  an  Essay  upot^  Publick  Spirit   .   .    . 

(171 1),  in  which  he  inveighs  against  luxury,  and  servile  imitation 

of  foreign  fashions  and  customs;  and  Essay  on  the  Genius  and 

Writings  of  Shakespeare  in  three  Letters  (17 12). 

Dennis  had  been  offended  by  a  humorous  quotation  made 

from  his  works  by  Addison,  and  published  in  17 13  Remarks  upon 

Caia.     Much  of  this  criticism  was  acute  and  sensible,  and  it  is 

quoted  at  considerable  length  by  Johnson  in  Ids  Life  of  Addison^ 

but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dennis  was  actuated  by  personal 

jealousy  of  Addison's  success.    Pope  replied  in  The  Narrative 

of  Dr  Robert  N orris,  concerning  the  strange  and  deplorable  fretay 

of  John  Dennis  ...  (i 713).    This  pamphlet  was  full  of  personal 

abuse,  exposing  Dennis's  foibles,  but  offering  no  defence  of  Goto, 

Addison  repudiated  any  connivance  in  this  attack,  and  iur 

directly  notified  Dennis  that  when  he  did  answer  his  objections, 

it  would  be  without  personalities.    Pope  had  already  assailed 

Dennis  in  1711  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  as  Appius.    Dennis 

retorted  by  Reflections,  Critical  and  Satirical . . . ,  a  scurrilous 

production  in  which  he  taunted  Pope  with  his  deformity,  saying 

among  other  things  that  he  was  *'  as  stupid  and  as  venomous  as 

a  hunch-backed  toad."    He  also  wrote  in  1717  Remarks  upon 

Mr  Papers  Translation  of  Homer  . . .  and  A  True  Character  of 

Mr  Pope.    He  accordingly  figures  in  the  Dunciad,  and  in  a 

scathing  note  in  the  edition  of  1729  (bk.  i.  i.  106)  Pope  quotes 

his  more  outrageous  attacks,  and  adds  an  insulting  epigram 

attributed  to  Richard  Savage,  but  now  generally  ascribed  to 

Pope.    More  pamphlets  followed,  but  Dennis's  day  was  over.   He 

outlived  his  annuity  from  the  customs,  and  his  last  years  were 

spent  in  great  poverty.    Bishop  Atterbury  sent  him  money,  and 

he  received  a  small  simi  annually  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

A  benefit  performance  was    organized    at    the    Haymarket 

(December  18, 1733)  on  his  behalf.     Pope  wrote  for  the  occasion 

an  ill-natured  prologue  which  Gibber  recited.   Dennis  died  within 

three  weeks  of  this  performance,  on  the  6th  of  January  1734. 

His  other  works  include  several  plays,  for  one  of  whicn,  Appius 
and  Virginia  (1709),  he  invented  a  new  kind  of  thunder.  He  wrote 
a  curious  Essay  on  the  Operas  after  the  Italian  Manner  (1706),  main- 
taining that  opera  was  the  outgrowth  of  effeminate  manners,  and 
should,  as  such,  be  suppressed.  His  Works  were  published  in  1702, 
Select  Works .  .  .  (2  vols.)  in  17 18,  and  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  the  first 
volume  only  of  which  appeared,  in  1727.  For  accounts  of  Dennis 
see  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  iv.;  Isaac  D' Israeli's  essays  on 
Pope  and  Addison  in  the  Quarrels  of  Authors,  and  "  On  the  Influence 
of  a  Bad  Temper  in  Griticism  "  in  Calamities  of  Authors;  and 
numerous  references  in  Pope's  Works, 

DENOMINATION  (Lat.  denominare,  to  give  a  specific  name 
to),  the  giving  of  a  specific  name  to  anything,  hence  the  name  or 
designation  of  a  person  or  thing,  and  more  particularly  of  a  class 
of  persons  or  things;  thus,  in  arithmetic,  it  is  applied  to  a  unit 
in  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  currency  or  numbers.  The 
most  general  use  of  "  denomination  "  is  for  a  body  of  persons 
holding  specific  opinions  and  having  a  common  name,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  religious  opinions  of  such  a  body.  More 
particularly  the  word  is  used  of  the  various  **  sects  "  into  which 
members  of  a  common  religious  faith  may  be  divided.  The  term 
"  denominationalism  "  is  thus  given  to  the  principle  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  distinctions,  rather  than  the  common  ground,  in  the  faith 
held  by  different  bodies  professing  one  sort  of  religious  belief. 
This  use  is  particularly  applied  to  that  system  of  religious 
education  which  lays  stress  on  the  principle  that  children 
belonging  to  a  particular  religious  sect  should  be  publicly  taught 
in  the  tenets  of  their  belief  by  members  belonging  to  it  and  under 
the  general  control  of  the  ministers  of  the  denomination. 

DENON,  DOMINIQUE  VIVANT,  Baron  de  (1747-1825), 
French  artist  and  archaeologist,  was  born  at  Ghalon-sur-Sa6ne 
on  the  4th  of  January  1747.  He  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  law, 
but  he  showed  a  decided  preference  for  art  and  literature,  and 
soon  gave  up  his  profession.  In  his  twenty-third  year  he  pro- 
duced a  comedy,  Le  Bon  PSre,  which  obtained  a  succ^s  d^estime,  as 
he  bad  already  won  a  position  in  society  by  his  agreeable  manners 
and  exceptional  conversational  powers.     He  became  a  favourite 


of  Louis  XY.,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  collection  and  arrange* 
ment  of  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  antique  gems  for  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  subsequently  appointed  him  attach^  to  the 
French  embassy  at  St  Petersburg.  On  the  accession  of  Louis 
XVI.  Denon  was  transferred  to  Sweden;  but  he  returned,  after 
a  brief  interval,  to  Paris  with  the  ambassador  M.  de  Vergennes, 
who  had  been  appointed  foreign  minister.  In  1775  Denon  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Switzerland,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  Voltaire  at  Femey.  He  made  a  portrait  of  the 
philosopher,  which  was  engraved  and  published  on  his  return  to 
Paris.  His  next  diplomatic  appointment  was  to  Naples,  where 
he  spent  seven  years,  first  as  secretary  to  the  embassy  and  after- 
wards as  chargi  d'affaires.  He  devoted  this  period  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  collecting  many  specimens 
and  making  drawings  of  others.  He  also  perfected  himself  in 
etching  and  mezzotinto  engraving.  The  death  of  his  patron, 
M.  de  Vergennes,  in  1787,  led  to  his  recall,  and  the  rest  of  his  life 
was  given  mainly  to  artistic  pursuits.  On  his  return  to  Paris 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting.  After 
a  brief  interval  he  returned  to  Italy,  living  chiefly  at  Venice. 
He  also  visited  Florence  and  Bologna,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Switzerland.  While  there  he  heard  that  his  property  had  been 
confiscated,  and  his  name  placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  and 
with  characteristic  courage  he  resolved  at  once  to  return  to  Paris. 
His  situation  was  critical,  but  he  was  spared,  thanks  to  the 
friendship  of  the  painter  David,  who  obtained  for  him  a  com- 
mission to  furnish  designs  for  republican  costumes.  When  the 
Revolution  was  over,  Denon  was  one  of  the  band  of  eminent  men 
who  frequented  the  house  of  Madame  de  Beauhamais.  Here  he 
met  Bonaparte,  to  whose  fortunes  he  wisely  attached  himself. 
At  Bonaparte's  invitation  he  joined  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
thus  found  the  opportunity  of  gathering  the  materials  for  his  most 
important  literary  and  artistic  work.  He  accompanied  General 
Desaix  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  made  numerous  sketches  of  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  sometimes  under  the  very  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  results  were  published  in  his  Voyage  dans  la  basse 
et  la  haute  Agypte  (2  vols.  foL,  with  141  plates,  Paris,  1802),  a 
work  which  crowned  his  reputation  both  as  an  archaeologist 
and  as  an  artist.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the 
important  office  of  director-general  of  museums,  which  he  filled 
until  the  restoration  in  181 5,  when  he  had  to  retire.  He  was  a 
devoted  friend  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  ex- 
peditions to  Austria,  Spain  and  Poland,  taking  sketches  with  his 
wonted  fearlessness  on  the  various  battlefields,  and  advising  the 
conqueror  in  his  choice  of  spoils  of  art  from  the  various  cities 
pillaged.  After  his  retirement  he  began  an  illustrated  history  of 
ancient  and  modern  art,  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
several  skilful  engravers.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  April 
1825,  leaving  the  work  unfinished.  It  was  published  posthu- 
mously, with  an  explanatory  text  by  Amaury  Duval,  under  the 
title  Monuments  des  arts  du  dessin  chez  les  peuples  tanl  anciens 
que  modernes,  recueillis  par  Vivant  Denon  (4  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1829). 
Denon  was  the  author  of  a  novel.  Point  de  lendemain  (1777),  of 
which  further  editions  were  printed  in  181 2,  1876  and  1879. 

See  J.  Renouvier,  Histoire  de  Vart  pendant  la  Revolution  \  A.  de  la 
Fizeli^re,  UCEwre  originate  de  Vivant-Denon  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1872- 
1873);  Roger  Portallis,  Les  DessiruUeurs  d' illustrations  au  XVIII* 
siMk;  D.  H.  Beraldi,  Les  Graveurs  d'illustrations  au  XVIII*  sihcle, 

DENOTATION  (from  Lat.  denotare,  to  mark  out,  specify),  in 
logic,  a  technical  term  used  strictly  as  the  correlative  of  Con- 
notation, to  describe  one  of  the  two  functions  of  a  concrete  term. 
The  concrete  term  "  connotes  "  attributes  and  "  denotes  "  all 
the  individuals  which,  as  possessing  these  attributes,  constitute 
the  genus  or  species  described  by  the  term.  Thus  "  cricketer  " 
denotes  the  individuals  who  play  cricket,  and  connotes  the 
qualities  or  characteristics  by  which  these  individuals  are  marked. 
In  this  sense,  in  which  it  was  first  used  by  J.  S.  Mill,  Denotation 
is  equivalent  to  Extension,  and  Connotation  to  Intension.  It  is 
clear  that  when  the  given  term  is  qualified  by  a  limiting  adjective 
the  Denotation  or  Extension  diminishes,  while  the  Connotation 
or  Intension  increases;  e.g.  a  generic  term  like  "  flower  "  has  a 
larger  Extension,  and  a  smaller  Intension  than  "  rose  ":  "  rose  " 
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than  "  moss-rose/'  In  more  general  language  Denotation 
is  used  loosely  for  that  which  is  meant  or  indicated  by  a  word, 
phrase^  sentence  or  even  an  action.  Thus  a  proper  name  or 
even  an  abstract  term  is  said  to  have  Denotation.  (See 
Connotation.) 

DENS,  PETER  (1690-1775),  Belgian  Roman  Catholic  theo- 
logian, was  born  at  Boom  near  Antwerp.  Most  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  archiepiscopal  college  of  Malines,  where  he  was  for 
twelve  years  reader  in  theology  and  for  forty  president.  His 
great  work  was  the  Theologia  moralis  el  dogmatica,  a  compendium 
in  catechetical  form  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  ethics 
which  has  been  much  used  as  a  students'  text-book.  Dens  died 
on  the  15th  of  February  1775. 

DENSITY  (Lat.  densus,  thick),  in  physics,  the  mass  or  quantity 
of  matter  contained  in  unit  volume  of  any  substance:  this  is  the 
absolute  density;  the  term  relative  density  or  specific  gravity 
denotes  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  a  certain  volimie  of  a  substance 
to  the  mass  of  the  same  volume  of  some  standard  substance. 
Since  the  weights  used  in  conjunction  with  a  balance  are  really 
standard  masses,  the  word  '^  weight  *'  may  be  substituted  for 
the  word  ''  mass  "  in  the  preceding  definitions;  and  we  may 
symbolically  express  the  relations  thus. — If  M  be  the  weight  of 
substance  occup3dng  a  volume  V,  then  the  absolute  density 
AsM/V;  and  if  m,  mi  be  the  weights  of  the  substance  and 
of  the  standard  substance  which  occupy  the  same  volume,  the 
relative  density  or  specific  gravity  S  =  m/nii ;  or  more  generally 
if  mi  be  the  weight  of  a  volume  v  of  the  substance,  and  nh  the 
weight  of  a  volume  Vi  of  the  standard,  then  S='mvilmiv.  In  the 
numerical  expression  of  absolute  densities  it  is  necessary  to 
specify  the  units  of  mass  and  volume  employed;  while  in  the  case 
of  relative  densities,  it  is  only  necessary  to  specify  the  standard 
substance,  since  the  result  is  a  mere  number.  Absolute  densities 
are  generally  stated  in  the  C.G.S.  system,  i.e,  as  grammes  per 
cubic  centimetre.  In  commerce,  however,  other  expressions  are 
met  with,  as,  for  example,  '^  pounds  per  cubic  foot "  (used  for 
woods,  metals,  &c.),  "  pounds  per  gallon,"  &c.  The  standard 
substances  employed  to  determine  relative  densities  are:  water 
for  liquids  and  soUds,  and  hydrogen  or  atmospheric  air  for  gases; 
oxygen  (as  16)  is  sometimes  used  in  this  last  case.  Other 
standards  of  reference  may  be  used  in  special  connexions;  for 
example,  the  Earth  is  the  usual  unit  for  expressing  the  relative 
density  of  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  the  article  Gravitation  for  an  accoimt  of  the 
methods  employed  to  determine  the  ^'  mean  density  of  the  earth." 

In  expressing  the  absolute  or  relative  density  of  any  substance, 
it  is  necessary  to  specify  the  conditions  for  which  the  relation 
holds:  in  the  case  of  gases,  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
experimental  gas  (and  of  the  standard,  in  the  case  of  relative 
density) ;  and  in  the  case  of  solids  and  liquids,  the  temperature. 
The  reason  for  this  is  readily  seen;  if  a  mass  M  of  any  gas 
occupies  a  volume  V  at  a  temperature  T  (on  the  absolute  scale) 
and  a  pressure  P,  then  its  absolute  density  under  these  conditions 
is  As=M/V;  if  now  the  temperature  and  pressure  be  changed  to 
Ti  and  Pi,  the  volume  Vi  under  these  conditions  is  VPT/PiTi, 
and  the  absolute  density  is  MPiT/VPTi.  It  is  customary  to  re- 
duce gases  to  the  so-called  "  normal  temperature  and  pressure," 
abbreviated  to  N.T.P.,  which  is  o**  C.  and  760  mm. 

The  relative  densities  of  gases  are  usually  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  standard  gas  under  the  same  conditions.  The  density 
gives  very  important  information  as  to  the  molecular  weight, 
since  by  the  law  of  Avogadro  it  is  seen  that  the  relative  density 
is  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights  of  the  experimental  and 
standard  gases.  In  the  case  of  liquids  and  solids,  comparison 
with  water  at  4**  C,  the  temperature  of  the  maximum  density  of 
water;  at  o**  C,  the  zero  of  the  Centigrade  scale  and  the  freezing- 
point  of  water;  at  15**  and  18**,  ordinary  room-temperatures; 
and  at  25°,  the  temperature  at  which  a  thermostat  may  be 
conveniently  maintained,  are  common  in  laboratory  practice. 
The  temperature  of  the  experimental  substance  may  or  may  not 
be  the  temperature  of  the  standard.  In  such  cases  a  bracketed 
fraction  is  appended  to  the  specific  gravity,  of  which  the  numer- 
ator and  denominator  are  respectively  the  temperatures  of  the 
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substance  and  of  the  standard;  thus  1-093  (0^4^)  means  that 
the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  definite  volume  of  a  substance  at  o^ 
to  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  4°  is  1*093.  It  may 
be  noted  that  if  comparison  be  made  with  water  at  4^,  the  relative 
density  is  the  same  as  the  absolute  density,  since  the  unit  of  mass 
in  the  C.G.S.  system  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water 
at  this  temperature.  In  British  units,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  statement  of  relative  densities  of  alcoholic  liquors  for 
Inland  Revenue  purposes,  comparison  is  made  with  water  at 
62°  F.  (i6*6  C);  a  reason  for  this  is  that  the  gallon  of  water 
is  defined  by  statute  as  weighing  10  lb  at  62°  F.,  and  hence  the 
densities  so  expressed  admit  of  the  ready  conversion  of  volumes 
to  weights.  Thus  if  d  be  the  relative  density,  then  lod  represents 
the  weight  of  a  gallon  in  lb.  The  brewer  has  gone  a  step  further 
in  simplifying  his  expressions  by  midtiplying  the  density  by  iocx>y 
and  speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  density  so  expressed 
and  1000  as  ''  degrees  of  gravity  "  (see  Beer). 

Practical  Determination  of  Densities 

The  methods  for  determining  densities  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups  according  as  hydrostatic  principles  are  employed  or  not.  In 
the  group  where  the  principles  01  hydrostatics  are  not  employed  the 
method  consists  in  determining  the  weight  and  volume  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  substance,  or  the  weights  of  equal 
volumes  of  the  substance  and  of  the  standard.  In 
the  case  of  solids  we  may  determine  the  volume  in 
some  cases  by  direct  measurement — ^this  gives  at  the 
best  a  very  rough  and  ready  value;  a  better  method 
is  to  immerse  the  body  in  a  fluid  (in  which  it  must 
sink  and  be  insoluble)  contained  in  a  graduated 
glass,  and  to  deduce  its  volume  from  the  height  to 
which  the  liquid  rises.  The  weight  may  be  directly 
determined  by  the  balance.  The  ratio  "  weight  to 
volume "  is  the  absolute  density.  The  separate 
determination  of  the  volume  and  mass  of  such 
substances  as  gunpowder,  cotton- wool,  soluble  sub- 
stances, &c.,  supplies  the  only  means  of  determining 
their  densities.  The  stereometer  of  Say,  which  was 
greatly  improved  by  Regnault  and  further  modified 
by  Kopp,  permits  an  accurate  determination  of  the 
volume  of  a  given  mass  of  any  such  substance.  In 
its  simplest  form  the  instrument  consists  of  a  ^lass 
tube  PC  (fig.  i),  of  uniform  bore,  terminating  in  a 
cup  PE,  the  mouth  of  which  can  be  rendered  air- 
tight by  the  plate  of  glass  E.  The  substance  whose 
volume  is  to  Tbe  determined  is  placed  in  the  cup  PE, 
and  the  tube  PC  is  immersed  in  the  vessel  of  mercury 
D,  until  the  mercury  reaches  the  mark  P.  The  plate 
£  is  then  placed  on  the  cup,  and  the  tube  PC  raised 
until  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  stands 
at  M,  that  in  the  vessel  D  being  at  C,  and  the 
height  MC  is  measured.  Let  k  denote  this  height, 
and  let  PM  be  denoted  by  /.  Let  u  represent  the 
volume  of  air  in  the  cup  beK>re  the  body  was  inserted, 

v  the  volume  of  the  body,  a  the  area  of  the  horizontal  Pxc  i. Say's 

section  of  the  tube  PC,  and  h  the  height  of  the   Stereometer. 
mercurial     barometer.    Then,     by     Boyle's     law 
(u—v+al)  {h-'k)=' («— »)A,  and  therefore  v—u^al{h—k)lk. 

The  volume  u  niay  be  determined  by  repeating  the  experiment 
when  onlv  air  is  in  the  cup.  In  this  case  v=o,  and  the  ec^uation 
becomes  (u-ho/^)  (A— ifeO  =«*.  whence  «  =a/*(A— it*)/ife^.  Substituting 
this  value  in  the  expression  for  »,  the  volume  of  the  body  inserted  in 
the  cup  becomes  known.  The  chief  errors  to  which  the  stereometer 
is  liable  are  (i)  variation  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure 
during  the  experiment,  and  (2)  the  presence  of  moisture  which  dis- 
turbs Boyle's  law. 

The  method  of  weighing  equal  volumes  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  determination  of  the  relative  densities  of  liquids.  It  consists 
in  weighing  a  glass  vessel  (i)  empty,  (2)  filled  with  the  liquid,  (3) 
filled  with  the  standard  substance.  Calling  the  weight  of  the  empty 
vessel  w,  when  filled  with  the  liquid  W,  and  when  filled  with  the 
standard  substance  Wi,  it  is  obvious  that  W — w,  and  Wi  —  to, 
are  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  liouid  and  standard, 
and  hence  the  relative  density  is  (W— tr)/(Wi— w). 

Many  forms  of  vessels  have  been  devised.     The  com 
moner  type  of  "  specific  gravity  bottle  "  consists  of  a  thin 
glass  bottle  (fig.  2)  of  a  capacity  varying  from  10  to  100  cc, 
fitted  with  an  accurately  ground  stopper,  which  is  vertically  J 
perforated  by  a  fine  hole.    The  bottle  is  carefully  cleansed; 
by  washing  with  soda,  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled 
water,  and  then  dried  by  heating  in  an  air  bath  or  by  blow- 
ing in  warm  air.     It  is  allowed  to  cool  and  then  weighed.   Fig.  2. 
The  bottle  is  then  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  brought 
to  a  definite  temperature  by  immersion  in  a  thermostat,  and  the 
stopper  inserted.     It  is  removed  from  the  thermostat,  and  carefully 
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wiped.  After  cooling  it  is  weighed.  The  bottle  is  again  cleaned  and 
dned,  and  the  operations  repeated  with  the  liquid  under  examina- 
tion instead  of  water.  Numerous  modifications  of  this  bottle  are  in 
use.  For  volatile  liquids,  a  flask  provided  with  a  long  neck  which 
carries  a  graduation  and  is  fitted  with  a  well-ground  stopper  is 
recommended.  The  bringing  of  the  liquid  to  the  mark  is  effected 
by  removing  the  excess  by  means  of  a  capillary.  In  many  forms  a 
thermometer  forms  part  of  the  apparatus. 

Another  type  of  vessel,  named  the  Sprengel  tube  or  pycnometer 
(Gr.  rucv6t,  dense),  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
tube  of  a  capacity  ranging  from  10  to  50  cc,  provided  at  the  upper 
end  with  a  thick- walled  capillary  bent  as  shown  on  the  left  of  the 

ngure.  From  the  bottom  there  leads 
another  fine  tube,  bent  upwards,  and 
then  at  right  angles  so  as  to  be  at  the 
same  level  as  the  cai^illary  branch.  This 
tube  bears  a  graduation.  A  loop  of  plati- 
num wire  pa^ed  under  these  tubes  serves 
to  suspend  the  vessel  from  the  balance 
arm.  The  manner  of  cleansing,  &c.,  is 
the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  form.  The 
vessel  is  filled  by  placing  the  capillary 
in  a  vessel  containing  the  liquid  and 
gently  aspirating.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  no  air  bubbles  are  enclosed.  The 
liquid  is  ad|usted  to  the  mark  by 
withdrawing  any  excess  from  the  capillary  end  by  a  strip  of 
bibulous  paper  or  by  a  capillary  tube.  Many  variations  of  this 
apparatus  are  in  use;  in  one  of  the  commonest  there  are  two 
cylindrical  chambers,  joined  at  the  bottom,  and  each  provided 
at  the  top  with  fine  tubes  bent  at  right  angles;  sometimes  the  inlet 
and  outlet  tubes  are  provided  with  caps. 

The  specific  gravity  bottle  may  be  used  to  determine  the  relative 
density  of  a  solid  which  is  available  in  small  fragments,  and  is  insoluble 
in  the  standard  liquid.  The  method  involves  three  operations: — 
(i)  weighing  the  solid  in  air  (W),  (2)  weighing  the  specific  gravity 
bottle  full  of  liquid  (Wi),  (3)  weighing  the  bottle  containing  the  solid 
and  filled  up  with  liquid  (Wj).  It  is  readily  aeen  that  W-hWi-W2  is 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced  bv  the  solid,  and  therefore  is  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  liquia ;    hence  the  relative  density  is 

W/OV+Wi-Wi). 

The  determination  of  the  absolute  densities  of  gases  can  only  be 
eflFected  with  any  high  degree  of  accuracy  by  a  development  of  this 
method.  As  originated  by  Regnault,  it  consisted  in  filling  a  large 
glass  globe  with  the  gas  by  alternately  exhausting  with  an  air-pump 
and  admitting  the  pure  and  dry  gas.  The  flask  was  then  brought  to 
o*  by  immersion  in  melting  ice,  the  pressure  of  the  ^  taken,  and 
the  stop-cock  closed.  The  flask  is  removed  from  the  ice,  allowed  to 
attain  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  then  weighed.  The  flask 
is  now  partially  exhausted,  transferred  to  the  cooling  bath,  and  after 
standing  the  pressure  of  the  residual  gas  is  taken  by  a  manometer. 
The  flask  is  a^ain  brought  to  room-temperature,  and  re-weighed. 
The  difference  m  the  weip^hts  corresponds  to  the  volume  of  gas  at  a 
pressure  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  recorded  pressures.  The 
volume  of  tne  flask  is  determined  by  weighing  empty  and  filled  with 
water.  This  method  has  been  refined  by  many  experimenters, 
among  whom  we  may  notice  Morley  and  Lord  Rayleigh.  Morley 
determined  the  densities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  course  of 
his  classical  investigation  of  the  composition  of  water.  The  method 
differed  from  Regnault's  inasmuch  as  the  flask  was  exhausted  to  an 
almost  complete  vacuum,  a  performance  rendered  possible  by  the  high 
efficiency  01  the  modern  air-pump.  The  actual  experiment  necessi- 
tates the  most  elaborate  precautions,  for  which  reference  must  be 
made  to  Morley's  original  papers  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge  (1895),  or  to  m.  Travers,  The  Study  of  Gases.  Lord 
Rayleigh  has  made  many  investigations  of  the  absolute  densities  of 
gases,  one  of  which,  namely  on  atmospheric  and  artificial  nitrogen, 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Ramsay,  culminated  in 
the  discovery  of  argon  (q.v,).  He  pointed  out  in  1888  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  43,  p.  361)  an  important  correction  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  previous  experimenters  with  Regnault's  method,  viz.  the  change 
in  volume  of  theexperimentalglobeduetoshrinkageunder diminished 
pressure;  this  may  be  expenmentally  determined  and  amounts  to 
between  0-04  and  0-16  %  of  the  volume  of  the  globe. 

Related  to  the  determination  of  the  density  of  a  gas  is  the  deter- 
mination of  the  density  of  a  vapour,  i.e.  matter  which  at  ordinary 
temperatures  exists  as  a  solid  or  liquid.  This  subject  owes  its 
importance  in  modem  chemistry  to  the  fact  that  the  vapour  density, 
when  hydrogen  is  taken  as  the  standard,  gives  perfectly  definite 
information  as  to  the  molecular  condition  of  the  compound,  since 
twice  the  vapour  density  equals  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
compound.  Many  methods  have  been  devised.  In  historical  order 
we  may  briefly  enumerate  the  following: — ^in  181 1,  Gay-Lussac 
volatilized  a  weighed  quantity  of  liquid,  which  must  be  readily 
volatile,  by  letting  it  rise  up  a  short  tube  containing  mercury  and 
standing  inverted  in  a  vessel  holding  the  same  metal.  This  method 
was  developed  by  Hofmann  in  1868,  who  replaced  the  short  tube 
of  Gay-Lussac  by  an  ordinary  barometer  tube,  thus  effecting  the 
volatilization  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum.  In  1826  Dumas  devised  a 
method  suitable  for  substances  of  high  boiling-point;  this  consisted 


in  its  essential  point  in  vaporizing  the  substance  in  a  flask  made  of 
suitable  material,  sealing  it  when  full  of  vapour,  and  weighing.  This 
method  is  very  tedious  in  detail.  H.  Sainte-Claire  Deviue  and 
L.  Troost  made  it  available  for  specially  high  temperatures  by 
employing  porcelain  vessels,  sealing  them  with  the  oxyhydrogen 
blow-pipe,  and  maintaining  a  constant  temperature  by  a  vapour 
bath  of  mercury  (3^^),  sulphur  (440**),  cadmium  (860*^)  and  zinc 
(1040°).     In  1878  Victor  Mever  devised  his  air-expulsion  method. 

Before  discussing  the  methods  now  used  in  detail,  a  summary  of 
the  conclusions  reached  by  Victor  Meyer  in  his  classical  investiga- 
tions in  this  field  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  different  methods  will 
be  given: 

(i)  For  substances  which  do  not  boil  higher  than  260^  and  have 
vapoure  stable  for  30^  above  the  boiling-point  and  which  do  not 
react  on  mercury,  use  Victor  Meyer's  "mercury  expulsion  method." 

(2)  For  substances  boiling  between  260*^  and  420^,  and  which  do 
not  react  on  metals,  use  Meyer's  **  Wood's  alloy  expulsion  method." 

(3)  For  substances  boiling  at  higher  temperatures,  or  for  anv 
substance  which  reacts  on  mercury,  Meyer's  "  air  expulsion  method^ ' 
must  be  used.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  method  is 
applicable  to  substances  of  any  boiling-point  (see  below). 

(4)  For  substances  which  can  be  vaporized  only  under  diminished 
pressure,  several  methods  may  be  used,  (a)  Hofmann's  is  the  best 
if  the  substance  volatilizes  at  below  310  ,  and  does  not  react  on 
mercury;  otherwise  (6)  Demuth  and  Meyer's,  Eykman's,  Schall's,  or 
other  methods  may  be  used. 

I.  Meyer's  "  Mercury  Expulsion  "  Method. — A  small  quantity  of 
the  substance  is  weighed  into  a  tube,  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  4, 
which  has  a  capacity  of  about  35  cc.,  provided  with  a  capillary  tube 
at  the  top,  and  a  bent  tube  about  6  mm.  in  diameter  at  the  bottom. 
The  vessel  is  completely  filled  with  mercury,  the  capillary 
sealed,  and  the  vessel  weighed.  The  vessel  is  then  lowered 
into  a  jacket  containing  vapour  at  a  known  temperature 
which  IS  sufliicient  to  volatilize  the  substance.  Mercury  is 
expelled,  and  when  this  expulsion  ceases,  the  vessel  is 
removed,  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  It  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  vapour  by  the 
mercury  in  the  narrow  limb;  this  is  effected  by  opening 
the  capillary  and  inclining  the  tube  until  the  mercury  just 
reaches  the  top  of  the  narrow  tube;  the  difference  between  Fig.  4. 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  wide  tube  and  the  top  of 
the  narrow  tube  represents  the  pressure  due  to  the  mercury  column, 
and  this  must  be  added  to  the  barometric  pressure  in  order  to 
deduce  the  total  pressure  on  the  vapour. 

The  result  is  calculated  by  means  of  the  formula : 


hA 


D  = 


W(l-ha/)X7,980,000 

"  {^•\-pi-'5)[m\i  +/5(/-/o)|-«i  ti  -h7(/-A.))  1(1  +70' 
in  which  W» weight  of  substance  taken;  /= temperature  of  vapour 
bath;  a B 0*00366=  temperature  coefficient  of  gases;  ^" baro- 
metric pressure;  ^s height  of  mercury  column  in  vessel;  5» 
vapour  tension  of  mercury  at  <** ;  m  »  weight  of  mercury  contained  in 
the  vessel;  mi = weight  of  mercury  left  in  vessel  after  heating; 
/8= coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  = -0000303 ;  7= coefficient  of 
expansion  of  mercury =0 '00018  5>*oooi9  above  240  )  (see  Ber,  1877, 
10,  p.  2068;  1886,  19,  p.  1862). 

2.  Meyer's  Wood's  Alloy  Expulsion  Method. — ^This  method  is  a 
modification  of  the  one  just  described.  The  alloy  used  is  composed 
of  15  parts  of  bismuth,  8  of  lead,  4  of  tin  and  3  of  cadmium;  it 
melts  at  70*,  and  can  be  experimented  with  as  readily  as  mercury. 
The  cylindrical  vessel  is  replaced  by  a  globular  one,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  vapour  due  to  the  column  of  alloy  in  the  side  tube  b  readily 
reduced  to  millimetres  of  mercury  since  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
alloy  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  sulphur,  444^  (at  which  the 
apparatus  is  most  frequently  used),  is  two-thirds  of 

that  of  mercury  (see  Ber.  1876,  o,  p.  1220). 

3.  Meyer* s  Air  Expulsion  Metnoa. — The  simplicity, 
moiderate  accuracy,  and  adaptability  of  this  method 
to  every  class  of  substance  which  can  be  vaporized 
entitles  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  potent  methods 
in  analytical  chemistry;  its  invention  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  name  of  Victor  Meyer,  bein^  termed 
*'  Meyer's  method  "  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other 
original  methods.  It  consists  in  determining  the 
air  expelled  from  a  vessel  by  the  vapour  of  a  given 
quantity  of  the  substance.  The  apparatus  is  snown 
in  fig.  5.  A  long  tube  (a)  terminates  at  the  bottom  in 
a  cylindrical  chamber  of  about  100-150  cc.  capacity. 
The  top  is  fitted  with  a  rubber  stopper,  or  in  some 
forms  with  a  stop-cock,  while  a  little  way  down  there 
is  a  bent  delivery  tube  (6).  To  use  the  apparatus,  the 
long  tube  is  placed  in  a  vapour  bath  (c)  of  the  requisite 
temperature,  and  after  tne  air  within  the  tube  is  in 
equilibrium,  the  delivery  tube  is  placed  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  a  pneumatic  trough,  the  rubber 
stopper  pushed  home,  and  observation  made  as  to  pi^.  5. 
whether  any  more  air  is  being  expelled.   If  this  be  not 

so,  a  graduated  tube  {d)  is  filled  with  water,  and  inverted  over  the 
delivery  tube.  The  rubber  stopper  is  removed  and  the  experimental 
substance  introduced,  and  the  stopper  quickly  replaced  to  the  same 
extent  as  before.    Bubbles  are  quickly  aisengaged  and  collect  in  the 
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graduated  tube.  Solids  may  be  directly  admitted  to  the  tube  from 
a  weighing  bottle,  while  liquids  are  conveniently  introduced  by 
means  of  small  stoppered  bottles,  or,  in  the  case  of  exceptionally 
volatile  liquids,  by  means  of  a  bulb  blown  on  a  piece  of  thin 
capillary  tube,  the  tube  bein^  sealed  during  the  weighmg  operation, 
and  the  capillary  broken  just  before  transference  to  the  ap- 
paratus. To  prevent  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  being  knocked 
out  by  the  impact  of  the  substance,  a  layer  of  sand,  asbestos  or 
sometimes  mercury  is  placed  in  the  tube.  To  complete  the  experi- 
ment, the  graduated  tube  containing  the  expelled  air  is  brought 
to  a  constant  and  determinate  temperature  and  pressure,  and  this 
volume  is  the  volume  which  the  eiven  weight  of  the  substance 
would  occupy  if  it  were  a  gas  under  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure.  The  vapour  density  is  calculated  by  the  following  formula : 

T^     W(l-f-a/)X  587.780 

in  which  W= weight  of  substance  taken,  V= volume  of  air  expelled, 
a  =  1/273  =  -003665,  t  and  f>= temperature  and  pressure  at  which 
expelled  air  is  measured,  ana  s  =  vapour  pressure  of  water  at  /®. 

By  varying  the  material  of  the  bulb,  this  apparatus  is  rendered 
available  for  exceptionally  hi^h  temperatures.  Vapour  baths  of  iron 
are  used  in  connexion  with  boiling  anthracene  (335**).  anthraquinone 

X  (368  **),sulphur(444*), phosphorus  pentasulphide(5 1 S**) ; 
molten  lead  may  also  be  used.  For  higher  tempera- 
tures the  bulb  of  the  vapour  density  tuoe  is  made  of 
porcelain  or  platinum,  and  is  heated  in  a  gas  furnace. 

(4a)  Hofmann's  Method. — Both  the  modus  operandi 
and  apparatus  employed  in  this  method  particularly 
recommend  its  use  for  substances  which  do  not  react 
on  mercury  and  which  boil  in  a  vacuum  at  below  310**. 
The  apparatus  (hg.  6)  consists  of  a  barometer  tube, 
containing  mercury  and  standing  in  a  bath  of  the  same 
metal,  surrounded  by  a  vapour  jacket.   The  vapour  is 
circulated  through  the  jacket,  and  the  height  of  the 
mercury  read  by  a  cathetometer  or  otherwise.  The  sub- 
stance is  weighed  into  a  small  stoppered  bottle,  which 
^U        is  then  placedbeneath  the  mouth  of  the  barometer  tube. 
fgJP        It  ascends  the  tube,  the  substance  is  rapidly  volatilized, 
h     ^^^    and  the  mercury  column  is  depressed ;  this  depression 
Ml    ^^*    is  read  off.    It  is  necessary  to  know  the  volume  of  the 
/l\  tube  above  the  second  level ;  this  may  most  efficiently 

raw  be  determined  by  calibrating  the  tube  prior  to  its  use. 

^^  Sir  T.  E.  Thorpe  employed  a  barometer  tube  96  cm. 

Fig.  6.        long,  and  determined  the  volume  from  the  closed  end 
for  a  distance  of  about  35  mm.  by  weighing  in  mercury ; 
below  this  mark  it  was  calibrated  in  the  ordinary  way  so  that  a  scale 
reading  gave  the  volume  at  once.   The  calculation  is  effected  by  the 
following  formulae: — 
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in  which  «;  =  weight  of  substance  taken;  ^= temperature  of  vapour 
jacket ;  V  =  volume  of  vapour  at  / ;  h  =  height  of  barometer  reduced 
to  o** ;  /i  =  temperature  ofair ;  hi  =  height  of  mercury  column  below 
vapour  jacket;  /j  =  temperature  of  mercury  column  not  heated  by 
vapour;  /fa = height  of  mercury  column  within  vapour  jacket;  5  = 
vapour  tension  of  mercury  at  /**.  The  vapour  tension  of  mercury 
need  not  be  taken  into  account  when  water  is  used  in  the  jacket. 

(46)  Demuth  and  Meyer's  Method. — ^The  principle  of  this  method 
is  as  follows: — In  the  ordinary  air  expulsion  method,  the  vapour 
always  mixes  to  some  extent  with  the  air  in  the  tube,  and  this  in- 
volves a  reduction  of  the  pressure  of  the  vapour.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  reduction  may  be  increased  by  accelerating  the  diffusion  of  the 
vapour.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  using  a  vessel  with  a  some- 
what wide  bottom,  and  inserting  the  substance  so  that  it  may  be 
volatilized  very  rapidly,  as,  for  example,  in  tubes  of  Wood's  alloy, 

and  by  filling  the  tube  with  hydrogen.    (For  further 
^  details  see  Ber.  23,  p.  311.) 

We  may  here  notice  a  modification  of  Meyer's 
r-t  process  in  which  the  increase  of  pressure  due  to  the 
C  S  r  volatilization  of  the  substance,  and  not  the  volume 
of  the  expelled  air,  is  measured.  This  method  has 
been  developed  by  J.  S.  Lumsden  (Journ.  Chem. 
Soc.  1903,  8j,  p.  342),  whose  apparatus  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  fig.  7.  The  vaporizing  bulb 
A  has  fused  about  it  a  jacket  B,  provided  with  a 
condenser  c.  Two  side  tubes  are  fused  on  to  the 
neck  of  A :  the  lower  one  leads  to  a  mercury  mano- 
meter M,  and  to  the  air  by  means  of  a  cock  C ;  the 
upper  tube^  is  provided  with  a  rubber  stopper 
through  which  a  glass  rod  passes — this  rod  serves 
to  support  the  tube  containing  the  substance  to  be 
experimented  upon,  and  so  avoids  the  objection  to 
the  practice  of  withdrawing  the  stopper  of  the  tube,  dropping  the 
substance  in,  and  reinserting  the  stopper.  To  use  the  apparatus,  a 
liquid  of  suitable  boiling-point  is  placed  in  the  jacket  and  brought 
to  the  boiling-point.  All  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  open  to  the  air, 
and  the  mercury  in  the  manometer  is  adjusted  so  as  to  come  to  a 
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fixed  mark  a.  The  substance  is  now  placed  on  the  support  already 
mentioned,  and  the  apparatus  closed  to  the  air  by  inserting  the 
cork  at  D  and  turning  the  cock  C.  By  turning  or  withdrawing 
the  support  the  substance  enters  the  bulb;  and  during  its  vapori- 
zation the  free  limb  of  the  manometer  is  raised  so  as  to  maintain 
the  mercury  at  a.  When  the  volatilization  is  quite  complete,  the 
level  is  accurately  adjusted,  and  the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the 
mercury  p^ives  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapour.  To  calculate  the 
result  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus  to  the 
mark  a,  and  the  temperature  of  the  jacket. 

Methods  depending  on  the  Principles  of  Hydrostatics. — Hydro- 
statical  principles  can  be  applied  to  density  determinations  in  four 
typical  ways:  (i)  depending  upon  the  fact  that  the  heights  of  liquid 
columns  supported  by  the  same  pressure  vary  inversely  as  the 
densities  of  the  liouids ;  (2)  depending  upon  the  fact  that  a  body  which 
sinks  in  a  liquid  loses  a  weignt  eoual  to  the  weight  of  liquid  w^hich 
it  displaces;  (3)  depending  on  the  fact  that  a  body  remains  sus^ 
pended,  neither  floating  nor  sinking,  in  a  liquid  of  exactly  the  same 
oensity ;  (4)  depending  on  the  fact  that  a  floating  body  is  immersed 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced  equals  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

1.  The  method  of  balancing  columns  is  of  limited  use.  Two  forms 
are  recognized.  In  one,  applicable  only  to  liquids  which  do  not  mix, 
the  two  liquids  are  poured  into  the  limbs  of  a  U  tube.  The  heights 
of  the  columns  above  the  surface  of  junction  of  the  liquids  are  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  densities  of  the  liquids.  In  the  second 
form,  named  after  Robert  Hare  (i 781-1858),  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  the  liquids  are  drawn  or  aspirated 
up  vertical  tubes  which  have  their  lower  ends  placed  in  reservoirs 
containing  the  different  licjuids,  and  their  upper  ends  connected  to  a 
common  tube  which  is  in  communication  with  an  aspirator  for 
decreasing  the  pressure  within  the  vertical  tubes.  The  heights  to 
which  the  liquios  rise,  measured  in  each  case  by  the  distance  between 
the  surfaces  in  the  reservoirs  and  in  the  tuoes,  are  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  densities. 

2.  The  method  of  "hydrostatic  weighing"  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  The  principle  may  be  thus  stated :  the  solid  is  weighed 
in  air,  and  then  in  water.  If  W  be  the  weight  in  air,  and  Wi  the 
weight  in  water,  then  Wi  is  always  less  than  W,  the  difference  W-Wi 
representing  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced,  i.e.  the  weight  of  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  solid.  Hence  W l{W-W\)  is  the 
relative  density  or  specific  gravity  of  the  body.  The  principle  is 
readily  adapted  to  the  determination  of  the  relative  densities  of  two 
liouids,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  W  be  the  weight  of  a  solid  body  in  air, 
Wi  and  Wa  its  weights  when  immersed  in  the  liquids,  then  W-Wi 
and  W-Wi  are  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  liquids,  and 
therefore  the  relative  density  is  the  quotient  (W-Wi}/(W-Ws). 
The  determination  in  the  case  of  solids  lighter  than  water  is  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  sinker,  i.e.  a  body  which  when  aifixed  to  the 
light  solid  causes  it  to  sink.  If  W  be  the  weight  of  the  experimental 
solid  in  air,  w  the  weight  of  the  sinker  in  water,  and  Wi  the  weight  of 
the  solid  plus  sinker  in  water,  then  the  relative  density  is  given  by 
W/(W-f-w-Wi).  In  practice  the  solid  or  plummet  is  suspended 
from  the  balance  arm  by  a  fibre — silk,  platinum,  &c. — ^and  carefully 
weighed.  A  small  stool  is  then  placed  over  the  balance  pan,  and  on 
this  is  placed  a  beaker  of  distilled  water  so  that  the  solid  is  totally 
immersed.  Some  balances  are  provided  with  a  "  specific  gravity 
pan,"  i.e.  a  pan  with  short  suspending  arms,  provided  with  a  hook 
at  the  bottom  to  which  the  fibre  may  be  attached ;  when  this  is  so, 
the  stool  is  unnecessary.  Any  air  bubbles  are  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  brushing  with  a  camel-hair  brush;  if  the 
solid  be  of  a  porous  nature  it  is  desirable  to  boil  it  for  some  time  in 
water,  thus  expelling  the  air  from  its  interstices.  The  weighing  is 
conducted  in  the  usual  way  by  vibrations,  except  when  the  weight 
be  small :  it  is  then  advisable  to  bring  the  pointer  to  zero,  an  opera- 
tion rendered  necessary  by  the  damping  due  to  the  adhesion  of  water 
to  the  fibre.  The  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  air  and  water 
must  also  be  taken. 

There  are  several  corrections  of  the  formula  A=W/(^^-VVi) 
necessary  to  the  accurate  expression  of  the  density.  Here  we  can 
only  summarize  the  points  of  the  investigation.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  weighing  is  made  with  brass  weights  in  air  at  t°  and  />  mm. 
pressure.  To  determine  the  true  weight  in  vacuo  at  o^,  account 
must  be  taken  of  the  different  buoyancies,  or  losses  of  true  weight, 
due  to  the  different  volumes  of  the  solids  and  weights.  Similarly 
in  the  case  of  the  weighing  in  water,  account  must  be  taken  of  the 
buoyancy  of  the  weights,  and  also,  if  absolute  densities  be  required, 
of  the  density  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment.  In  a 
form  of  great  accuracy  the  absolute  density  A(o°/4°)  is  given  by 

A(o74°)  =  (AaW-«Wi)/(W-Wi), 
in  which  W  is  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air  at/^  and  p  mm.  pressure, 
Wi  the  weight  in  water,  atmospheric  conditions  remaining  very 
nearly  the  same ;  p  is  the  density  of  the  water  in  which  the  body  is 
weighed,  a  is  (i-f-a/°)  in  which  a  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical 
expansion  of  the  body,  and  5  is  the  density  of  the  air  at  ^®,  p  mm. 
Less  accurate  formulae  are  A=p  W/(W-Wi),  the  factor  involving 
the  density  of  the  air,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  the 
solid  being  disregarded,  and  A=W/(W-Wi),  in  which  the  density 
of  water  is  taken  as  unity.  Reference  may  be  made  to  J.  Wade  and 
R.  W.  Merriman,  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  1909,  95,  p.  2174. 
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The  determinatioa  of  the  density  of  a  liquid  by  weighin|:  a 
plummet  in  air,  and  in  the  standard  and  experimental  liquids, 

has  been  put  into  a  very 
convenient  laboratory  form 
by  means  of  the  apparatus 
known  as  a  Westphal  balance 
(fig.  8).  It  consists  of  a  steel- 
yard mounted  on  a  fulcrum; 
one  arm  carries  at  its  extrem- 
ity a  heavy  bob  and  pointer, 
the  latter  moving  along  a  scale 
affixed  to  the  stand  and  serv- 
ing to  indicate  when  the  beam 
is  in  its  standard  position. 
The  other  arm  is  graduated 
in  ten  divisions  and  carries 
riders — bent  pieces  of  wire  of 
determined  weights — and  at 
its  extremity  a  hook  from 
which  the  glass  plummet  is 
suspended.  To  complete  the 
apf>aratus  there  is  a  glass  jar  which  serves  to  hold  the  liquid 
experimented  with.  The  apparatus  is  so  designed  that  when  the 
plummet  is  suspended  in  air,  the  index  of  the  beam  is  at  the  zero 
of  the  scale;  iJF  this  be  not  so,  then  it  is  adjusted  by  a  levelling 
screw.  The  plummet  is  now  placed  in  distilled  water  at  15**,  and  the 
beam  brougnt  to  equilibrium  by  means  of  a  rider,  which  we  shall  call 
I,  hung  on  a  hook;  other  riders  are  provided,  ^th  and  liiyth  respec- 
tively of  I.  To  determine  the  density  of  any  liquid  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  plummet  in  the  liquid,  and  to  bring  tne  beam 
to  Its  normal  position  bv  means  of  the  riders;  the  relative  density  is 
read  ofiF  directly  from  the  riders. 

3,  Methods  depending  on  the  free  suspension  of  the  solid  in  a 
liquid  of  the  same  density  have  been  especially  studied  by  Retgers 
and  Gossner  in  view  of  their  applicability  to  density  determinations 
of  crystals.  Two  typical  forms  are  in  use ;  in  one  a  liquid  is  pre- 
pared in  which  the  crystal  freely  swims,  the  density  of  the  liquid 
being  ascertained  by  the  pycnometer  or  other  methods ;  in  the  other 
a  liquid  of  variable  density,  the  so-called  "  diffusion  column,"  is 
preparedf  and  observation  is  made  of  the  level  at  which  the  particle 
comes  to  rest.  The  first  type  is  in  commonest  use;  since  both 
necessitate  the  use  of  dense  liquids,  a  summary  of  the  media  of  most 
value,  with  their  essential  properties,  will  be  pven. 

Acetylene  ielrabramide,  C3HsBr4,  which  is  very  conveniently 
prepared  by  passing  acetylene  into  cooled  bromine,  has  a  density 
of  3-001  at  6®  C.  It  is  highly  convenient,  since  it  is  colourless, 
odourless,  very  stable  and  easily  mobile.  It  may  be  diluted  with 
benzene  or  toluene. 

Methylene  iodide,  CHiIs,  has  a  density  of  3*33,  and  may  be  diluted 
with  benzene.  Introduced  by  Brauns  in  1886,  it  was  recommended 
by  Retgers.  Its  advantages  rest  on  its  high  density  and  mobility; 
its  mam  disadvantages  are  its  liability  to  decomposition,  the 
originally  colourless  liquid  becoming  dark  owing  to  the  separation  of 
iodine,  and  its  high  coefficient  of  expansion.  Its  density  may  be 
raised  to  3-65  by  dissolving  iodoform  and  iodine  in  it. 

Thaulcl  s  solution,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  and  mercuric 
iodides  (potassium  iodo-mercurate),  introduced  by  Thoulet  and 
subsequently  investigated  by  V.  Goldschmidt,  has  a  density  of 
3-196  at  22*9^  It  is  almost  colourless  and  has  a  small  coefficient  of 
expansion;  its  hydroscopic  properties,  its  viscous  character,  and 
its  action  on  the  skin,  however,  militate  against  its  use.  A.  Duboin 
{Compt,  rend,,  1905,  p.  141 J  has  investigated  the  solutions  of  mercuric 
iodide  in  other  alttaline  iouides;  sodium  iodo-mercurate  solution  has 
a  density  of  3*46  at  26°,  and  gives  with  an  excess  of  water  a  dense 
precipitate  of  mercuric  iodide,  which  dissolves  without  decomposition 
in  alcohol;  lithium  iodo-mercurate  solution  has  a  density  of  3-28 
at  25*6°;  and  ammonium  iodo-mercurate  solution  a  density  of 
298  at  26*. 

RohrbctcWs  solution,  an  aqueous  solution  of  barium  and  mercuric 
iodides,  introduced  by  Carl  Rohrbach,  has  a  density  of  3*588. 

Klein's  solution,  an  aqueous  solution  of  cadmium  borotungstate, 
2Cd(OH)2-BaOi-9W08-i6H,0,  introduced  by  D.  Klein,  Tias  a 
density  up  to  3*28.  The  salt  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization  at 
75**,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  goes  up  to  a  density  of  3-6. 

SHver-ihaUium  nitrate,  TIAg(N03)2f  introduced  by  Retgers,  melts 
at  75^  to  form  a  clear  liquid  of  density  4-8 ;  it  may  be  diluted  with 
water. 

The  method  of  usin^  these  liquids  is  in  all  cases  the  same;  a 
particle  is  dropped  in ;  if  it  floats  a  diluent  is  added  and  the  mixture 
well  stirred.  This  is  continued  until  the  particle  freely  swims, 
and  then  the  density  of  the  mixture  is  determined  by  the  ordinary 
methods  (see  Mineralogy). 

In  the  "  diffusion  column  "  method,  a  liquid  column  uniformly 
varyine  in  density  from  about  3-3  to  i  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  little 
methylene  iodide  into  a  long  test  tube  and  adding  five  times  as  much 
benzene.  The  tube  is  tightly  corked  to  prevent  evaporation,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours.  The  density  of  the  column  at  any 
level  is  determined  by  means  of  the  areometrical  beads  proposed  by 
Alexander  Wilson  (17 14-1786),  professor  of  astronomy  at  Glasgow 
University.     These  are  hollow  glass  beads  of  variable  density; 


they  may  be  prepared  by  melting  off  pieces  of  very  thin  capillary 
tubing,  and  determining  the  density  in  each  case  by  the  method  just 
previously  described.  To  use  the  column,  the  experimental  fragment 
is  introduced,  when  it  takes  up  a  definite  position.  By  successive 
trials  two  beads,  of  known  density,  say  di,  dt,  are  obtained,  one  of 
w;hich  floats  above,  and  the  other  below,  the  test  crystal;  the 
distances  separating  the  beads  from  the  crystal  are  determined  by 
means  of  a  scale  placed  behind  the  tube.  If  the  bead  of  density  oi 
be  at  the  distance  /i  above  the  crystal,  and  that  of  dt  at  k  below, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  density  of  the  column  varies  uniformly,  then 
the  density  of  the  test  crystal  is  (<iife-frfj/i)/(/i-|-/a). 

Acting  on  a  principle  quite  different  from  any  previously  dis- 
cussed IS  the  capillary  hydrometer  or  staktometer  of  Brewster, 
which  is  based  upon  the  difference  in  the  surface  tension  and 
density  of  pure  water,  and  of  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water  in  varying 
proportions. 

It  a  drop  of  water  be  allowed  to  form  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine 
tubs,  it  will  go  on  increasing  until  its  weight  overcomes  the  surface 
tension  by  which  it  clings  to  the  tube,  and  then  it  will 
fall.  Hence  any  impurity  which  diminishes  the  surface 
tension  of  the  water  will  diminish  the  size  of  the  drop 
(unless  the  density  is  proportionately  diminished).  ^m 
According  to  Quincke,  the  surface  tension  of  pure  water 
in  contact  with  air  at  20®  C.  is  81  dynes  per  linear  centi- 
metre, while  that  of  alcohol  is  only  25*5  dynes;  and  a 
small  percentage  of  alcohol  produces  much  more  than  a 
proportional  decrease  in  the  surface  tension  when  added 
to  pure  water.  The  capillary  hydrometer  consists  simply 
of  a  small  pipette  with  a  bulb  in  the  middle  of  the  stem, 
the  pipette  terminating  in  a  very  fine  capillary  point. 
The  instrument  being  filled  with  distilled  water,  the 
number  of  drops  required  to  empty  the  bulb  and 
portions  of  the  stem  between  two  marks  m  and  n  (fig.  9) 
on  the  latter  is  carefully  counted,  and  the  experiments 
repeated  at  different  temperatures.  The  pipette  having 
been  carefully  dried,  the  process  is  repeated  with  pure 
alcohol  or  with  proof  spirits,  and  the  strength  of  any 
admixture  of  water  anci  spirits  is  determined  from  the 
corresponding  number  of  drops,  but  the  formula  generally     pjQ  g 

?:iven  IS  not  based,  upon  sound  data.  Sir  David  Brewster  Brewster's 
ound  with  one  of  these  instruments  that  the  number    stakto- 
of  drops  of  pure  water  was  734,  while  of  proof  spirit,     meter, 
sp.  gr.  920,  the  number  was  21 17. 

RsFBRENCES. — Density  and  density  determinationsare  discussed  in 
all  works  on  practical  physics ;  reference  may  be  made  to  B.  Stewart 
and  W.  W.  Haldane  Gee,  Practical  Physics,  vol.  i.  (1901) ;  Kohl- 
rausch,  Practical  Physics;  Ostwald,  Physico- Chemical  Measure^ 
ments.  The  density  of  gases  is  treated  in  M.  W.  Travers,  The  Ex- 
fterimental  Study  of  Gases  (1901) ;  and  vapour  density  determinations 
in  Lassar-Cohn*s  Arheitsmethoden  fur  organisch-cnemische  Labora- 
torien  (1901),  and  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  (1896),  and  in 
H.  Biltz,  Practical  Methods  for  determining  Molecular  Weights 
(1899).  (C.  E.^) 

DENTATUS,  MANIUS  CURIUS,  Roman  general,  conqueror  of 
the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  bom  of  humble 
parents,  and  was  possibly  of  Sabine  origin.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Dentatus  because  he  was  born  with  his  teeth  already 
grown  (Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.  vii.  15).  Except  that  he  was  tribune  of 
the  people,  nothing  certain  is  known  of  him  until  his  first  consul- 
ship in  290  B.C.  when,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Sanuiites,  which  put  an  end  to  a  war  that  had  lasted  fifty  years. 
He  also  reduced  the  revolted  Sabines  to  submission;  a  large 
portion  of  their  territory  was  distributed  among  the  Roman 
citizens,  and  the  most  important  towns  received  the  citizenship 
without  the  right  of  voting  for  magistrates  (civUas  sine  si^ffragio). 
With  the  proceeds  of  the  spoils  of  the  war  Dentatus  cut  an 
artificial  channel  to  carry  ofif  the  waters  of  Lake  Velinus,  so  as  to 
drain  the  valley  of  Reate.  In  275,  after  Pyrrhus  had  returned 
from  Sicily  to  Italy,  Dentatus  (again  consul)  took  the  field 
against  him.  The  decisive  engagement  took  place  near  Bene- 
ventum  in  the  Campi  Arusini,  and  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Dentatus  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  a  nimiber  of  captured  elephants  were  exhibited. 
Dentatus  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in  274,  when  he  finally 
crushed  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites,  and  censor  in  272:-  In  the 
latter  capacity  he  began  to  build  an  aqueduct  to  carry  the  waters 
of  the  Ajoio  into  the  dty,  but  died  (270)  before  its  completion. 
Dentatus  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  old  Roman  simplicity 
and  frugality.  According  to  the  well-known  anecdote,  when  the 
Samnites  sent  ambassadors  with  costly  presents  to  induce  him 
to  exercise  his  influence  on  their  behalf  in  the  senate,  they  found 


so 
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him  sitting  on  the  hearth  and  preparing  his  simple  meal  of  roasted 

turnips.    He  refused  their  gifts,  saying  that  earthen  dishes  were 

good  enough  for  him,  adding  that  he  preferred  ruling  those  who 

possessed  gold  to  possessing  it  himself.    It  is  also  said  that  he 

died  so  poor  that  the  state  was  obliged  to  provide  dowries  for  his 

daughters.    But  these  and  similar  anecdotes  must  be  received 

with  caution,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  what  was  a 

competence  in  his  day  would  have  been  considered  poverty  by 

the  Romans  of  later  times. 

Livy,  epitome,  11-14;  Polybius  ii.  19;  Eutropius  ii.  9,  14; 
Florus  i.  18  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3,  ^,  vi.  3,  4  ;  Cicero,  De  senectuUt  16  ; 
Juvenal  xi.  78  ;  Plutarch,  Pyrrhus,  25. 

DENTIL  (from  Lat.  dens,  a  tooth),  in  architecture,  a  smaU 
tooth-shaped  block  used  as  a  repeating  ornament  in  the  bed- 
mould  of  a  cornice.  Vitruvius  (iv.  2)  states  that  the  dentil 
represents  the  end  of  a  rafter  (asser) ;  and  since  it  occurs  in  its 
most  pronounced  form  in  the  Ionic  temples  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Lycian  tombs  and  the  porticoes  and  tombs  of  Persia,  where 
it  represents  distinctly  the  reproduction  in  stone  of  timber 
construction,  there  is  but  little  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  The  earliest 
example  is  that  found  on  the  tomb  of  Darius,  c.  500  B.C.,  cut  in  the 
rock  in  which  the  portico  of  his  palace  is  reproduced.  Its  first 
employment  in  Athens  is  in  the  cornice  of  the  caryatid  portico 
or  tribune  of  the  Erechtheum  (480  B.C.).  When  subsequently 
introduced  into  the  bed-mould  of  the  cornice  of  the  choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  it  is  much  smaller  in  its  dimensions. 
In  the  later  temples  of  Ionia,  as  in  the  temple  of  Priene,  the  larger 
scale  of  the  dentil  is  still  retained.  As  a  general  nile  the  pro- 
jection of  the  dentil  is  equal  to  its  width,  and  the  intervals 
between  to  half  the  width.  In  some  cases  the  projecting  band 
has  never  had  the  sinkings  cut  into  it  to  divide  up  the  dentils, 
as*in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  it  is  then  called  a  dentil-band. 
The  dentil  was  the  chief  decorative  feature  employed  in  the  bed- 
mould  by  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  Revivalists.  In  the  porch 
of  the  church  of  St  John  Studius  at  Constantinople,  the  dentil 
and  the  interval  between  are  equal  in  width,  and  the  interval 
is  splayed  back  from  top  to  bottom;  this  is  the  form  it  takes  in 
what  is  known  as  the  "Venetian  dentil,"  which  was  copied  from 
the  Byzantine  dentil  in  Santa  Sophia,  Constantinople.  There, 
however,  it  no  longer  formed  part  of  a  bed-mould:  its  use  at 
Santa  Sophia  was  to  decorate  the  projecting  moulding  enclosing 
the  encrusted  marbles,  and  the  dentils  were  cut  alternately  on 
both  sides  of  the  moidding.  The  Venetian  dentil  was  also  intro- 
duced as  a  label  round  arches  and  as  a  string  course. 

DENHSTRT  (from  Lat.  dens,  a  tooth),  a  special  department 
of    medical  science,    embracing    the    structure,  function    and 

therapeutics  of  the  mouth  and  its  contained  organs, 
^ll^^^  specifically  the  teeth,  together  with  their  surgical  and 

prosthetic  treatment.  (For  the  anatomy  of  the  teeth 
see  Teeth.)  As  a  distinct  vocation  it  is  first  alluded  to  by 
Herodotus  (500  B.C.).  There  are  evidences  that  at  an  earlier 
date  the  Egyptians  and  Hindus  attempted  to  replace  lost  teeth 
by  attaching  wood  or  ivory  substitutes  to  adjacent  sound  teeth 
by  means  of  threads  or  wires,  but  the  gold  fillings  reputed  to 
have  been  found  in  the  teeth  of  Egyptian  mimimies  have  upon 
investigation  been  shown  to  be  superficial  applications  of  gold 
leaf  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  impetus  given  to  medical 
study  in  the  Grecian  schools  by  the  followers  of  Aesculapius 
and  especially  Hippocrates  (500  to  400  B.C.)  developed  among  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  and  siu-gery  considerable  knowledge  of 
dentistry.  Galen  (a.d.  131)  taught  that  the  teeth  were  true  bones 
existing  before  birth,  and  to  him  is  credited  the  belief  that  the 
upper  canine  teeth  receive  branches  from  the  nerve  which  supplies 
the  eye,  and  hence  should  be  called  "eye-teeth."  Abulcasis 
(loth  cent,  a.d.)  describes  the  operation  by  which  artificial  crowns 
are  attached  to  adjacent  sound  teeth.  Vesalius  (15 14),  Ambroise 
Par6,  J.  J.  Scaliger,  T.  Rerckring,  M.  Malpighi,  and  lesser 
anatomists  of  the  same  period  contributed  dissertations  which 
threw  some  small  amount  of  light  upon  the  structure  and 
fimctions  of  the  teeth.  The  operation  of  transplanting  teeth  is 
usually  attributed  to  John  Hunter  (1728-1793),  who  practised  it 
extensively,  and  gave  to  it  additional  prominence  by  transplanting 


a  human  tooth  to  the  comb  of  a  cock,  but  the  operation  was 
alluded  to  by  Ambroise  Par6  (i  509-1 590),  and  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  practised  even  earlier.  A.  von  Leeuwenhoek 
in  1678  described  with  much  accuracy  the  tubular  structure  of 
the  dentine,  thus  making  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  subject  which  had  appeared  up  to  that  time.  Until  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  century  extraction  was  practically  the  only 
operation  for  the  cure  of  toothache. 

The  early  contributions  of  France  exerted  a  controlling  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  dental  practice.  Urbain  H6mard, 
surgeon  to  the  cardinal  Georges  of  Armagnac,  whom  Dr  Blake 
(1801)  calls  an  ingenious  surgeon  and  a  great  man,  published  in 
1582  his  Researches  upon  the  Anatomy  of  the  Teeth,  their  Nature 
and  Properties.  Of  H6mard,  M.^Fauchard  says:  "  This  surgeon 
had  read  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  whose  writings  he  has  judici- 
ously incorporated  in  his  own  works."  In  1728  Fauchard,  who 
has  been  called  the  father  of  modem  dentistry,  published  his 
celebrated  work,  entitled  Le  Chirurgien  Dentiste  ou  traiti  des 
dents.  The  preface  contains  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
existing  status  of  dental  art  and  science  in  France,  which  might 
have  been  applied  with  equal  truth  to  any  other  European 
coimtry: — "  The  most  celebrated  siu-geons  having  abandoned 
this  branch  of  surgery,  or  having  but  little  cultivated  it,  their 
negligence  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  persons  who,  without  theoretic 
knowledge  or  experience,  and  without  being  qualified,  practised 
it  at  hazard,  having  neither  principles  nor  system.  It  was  only 
since  the  year  1700  that  the  intelligent  in  Paris  opened  their  eyes 
to  these  abuses,  when  it  was  provided  that  those  who  intended 
practising  dental  surgery  should  submit  to  an  examination  by 
men  learned  in  all  the  branches  of  medical  science,  who  should 
decide  upon  their  merits."  After  the  publication  of  Fauchard's 
work  the  practice  of  dentistry  became  more  specialized  and 
distinctly  separated  from  medical  practice,  the  best  exponents 
of  the  art  being  trained  as  apprentices  by  practitioners  of  ability, 
who  had  acquired  their  training  in  the  same  way  from  their 
predecessors.  Fauchard  suggested  porcelain  as  an  improvement 
upon  bone  and  ivory  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  teeth,  a 
suggestion  which  he  obtained  from  R.  A.  F.  de  R6aimiur,  the 
French  savant  and  physicist,  who  was  a  contributor  to  the  royal 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  Later,  Duchateau,  an  apothe- 
cary of  St  Germain,  made  porcelain  teeth,  and  communicated  his 
discovery  to  the  Academy  of  Surgery  in  1 776,  but  kept  the  process 
secret.  Du  Bois  Ch6mant  carried  the  art  to  England,  and  the 
process  was  finally  made  public  by  M.  Du  Bois  Foucou.  M.  Fonzi 
improved  the  art  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Athenaeum  of  Arts 
in  Paris  awarded  him  a  medal  and  crown  (March  14,  1808). 

In  Great  Britain  the  19th  century  brought  the  dawning  of 
dental  science.  The  work  of  Dr  Blake  in  1801  on  the  anatomy 
of  the  teeth  was  distinctly  in  advance  of  anything  previously 
written  on  the  subject.  Joseph  Fox  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  medical  profession  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  dentistry, 
and  his  work  is  a  repository  of  the  best  practice  of  his  time. 
The  processes  described,  though  comparatively  crude,  involve 
principles  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Thomas  Bell,  the  successor 
of  Fox  as  lecturer  on  the  structure  and  disease  of  the  teeth  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  published  his  well-known  work  in  1829.  About 
this  period  numerous  publications  on  dentistry  made  their  appear- 
ance, notably  those  of  Koecker,  Johnson  and  Waite,  followed 
somewhat  later  by  the  admirable  work  of  Alexander  Nasmyth 
(1839).  By  this  time  Cuvier,  Serres,  Rousseau,  Bertin,  Herissant 
and  others  in  France  had  added  to  the  knowledge  of  human 
and  comparative  dental  anatomy,  while  M.  G.  Retzius,  of  Sweden, 
and  E.  H.  Weber,  J.  C.  Rosenmtiller,  Schreger,  J.  E,  von  Purkinje, 
B.  Fraenkel  and  J.  Mtiller  in  Germany  were  carrying  forward  the 
same  lines  of  research.  The  sympathetic  nervous  relationships 
of  the  teeth  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  interaction  of 
diseases  of  the  teeth  with  general  pathological  conditions,  were 
clearly  established.  Thus  a  scientific  foundation  was  laid,  and 
dentistry  came  to  be  practised  as  a  specialty  of  medicine.  Certain 
minor  operations,  however,  such  as  the  extraction  of  teeth  and 
the  stopping  of  caries  in  an  imperfect  way,  were  still  practised  by 
barbers,  and  the  empirical  practice  of  dentistry,  especially  of 
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those  operations  which  were  ahnost  wholly  mechanical,  had 
developed  a  considerable  body  of  dental  artisans  who,  though 
without  medical  education  in  many  cases,  possessed  a  high 
degree  of  manipulative  skill.  Thus  there  came  to  be  two  classes 
of  practitioners,  the  first  regarding  dentistry  as  a  specialty  of 
medicine,  the  latter  as  a  distinct  and  separate  calling. 

In  America  representatives  of  both  classes  of  dentists  began 
to  arrive  from  England  and  France  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Among  these  were  John  Wooffendale  (1766),  a  student  of 
Robert  Berdmore  of  Liverpool,  surgeon-dentist  to  George  III.; 
James  Gardette  (1778),  a  French  physician  and  surgeon;  and 
Joseph  Lemaire  (1781),  a  French  dentist  who  went  out  with  the 
army  of  Count  Rochambeau.  During  the  winter  of  1781-1782, 
while  the  Continental  army  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  Lemaire  found  time  and  opportunity  to  practise 
his  calling,  and  also  to  instruct  one  or  two  persons,  notably 
Josiah  Flagg,  probably  the  first  American  dentist.  Dental 
practice  was  thus  established  upon  American  soil,  where  it  has 
produced  such  fertile  results. 

Until  well  into  the  19th  century  apprenticeship  afforded  the 
only  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  dentistry.  The  profits 
derived  from  the  apprenticeship  system  fostered  secrecy  and 
quackery  among  many  of  the  early  practitioners;  but  the  more 
liberal  minded  and  better  educated  of  the  craft  developed  an 
increasing  opposition  to  these  narrow  methods.  In  1837  a  local 
association  of  dentists  was  formed  in  New  York,  and  in 
^JJ*f'  1840  a  national  association,  The  American  Society  of 
Dental  Surgeons,  the  object  of  which  was  "  to  advance 
the  science  by  free  communication  and  interchange  of  senti- 
ments." The  first  dental  periodical  in  the  world,  The  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science,  was  issued  ia  June  1839,  and  in 
November  1840  was  established  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental 
Surgery,  the  first  college  in  the  world  for  the  systematic  education 
of  dentists.  Thus  the  year  1839-1840  marks  the  birth  of  the 
three  factors  essential  to  professional  growth  in  dentistry.  All 
this,  combined  with  the  refusal  of  the  medical  schools  to  furnish 
the  desired  facilities  for  dental  instruction,  placed  dentistry  for 
the  time  being  upon  a  footing  entirely  separate  from  general 
medicine.  Since  then  the  curriculum  of  study  preparatory  to 
dental  practice  has  been  systematically  increased  both  as  to  its 
content  and  length,  until  in  all  fundamental  principles  it  is 
practically  equal  to  that  required  for  the  training  of  medical 
specialists,  and  in  addition  includes  the  technical  subjects 
peculiar  to  dentistry.  In  England,  and  to  some  extent  upon 
the  continent,  the  old  apprenticeship  system  is  retained  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  college  course,  but  it  is  rapidly  dying  out,  as  it  has 
already  done  in  America.  Owing  to  the  regulation  by  law  of  the 
educational  requirements,  the  increase  of  institutions  devoted 
to  the  professional  training  of  dentists  has  been  rapid  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years  especially 
so  in  the  United  States.  Great  Britain  possesses  upwards  of 
twelve  institutions  for  dental  instruction,  France  two,  Germany 
and  Switzerland  six,  all  being  based  upon  the  conception  that 
dentistry  is  a  department  of  general  medicine.  In  the  United 
States  there  were  in  1878  twelve  dental  schools,  with  about 
700  students;  in  1907  there  were  fifty-seven  schools,  with  6919 
students.  Of  these  fifty-seven  schools,  thirty-seven  are  depart- 
ments of  universities  or  of  medical  institutions,  and  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  regard  dentistry  from  its  educational  aspect  as 
a  special  department  of  the  general  medical  and  surgical  practice. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  besides  beiag  an  important 
part  of  the  digestive  system,  the  mouth  sustains  intimate  re- 
lationship with  the  general  nervous  system,  and  is  important  as 
the  portal  of  entrance  for  the  majority  of  the  bacteria  that  cause 
specific  diseases.  This  fact  has  rendered  more  intimate  the 
relations  between  dentistry  and  the  general  practice  of  medicine, 
and  has  given  a  powerful  impetus  to  scientific  studies  in  dentistry. 
^^  Through  the  researches  of  Sir  J.  Tomes,  Mummery, 
'^'•"***  Hopewell  Smith,  Williams  and  others  in  England, 
O.  Hertwig,  Weil  and  Rose  in  Germany,  Andrews,  Sudduth 
and  Black  in  America,  the  minute  anatomy  and  embryology  of 
the  dental  tissues  have  been  worked  out  with  great  fulness  and 


precision.  In  particular,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  certain 
general  systemic  diseases  have  a  distinct  oral  expression.  Through 
their  extensive  nervous  connexions  with  the  largest  of  the  cranial 
nerves  and  with  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  the  teeth 
frequently  cause  irritation  resulting  in  profound  reflex  nervous 
phenomena,  which  are  curable  only  by  removal  of  the  local  tooth 
disorder.  Gout,  Uthaemia,  scurvy,  rickets,  lead  and  mercurial 
poisoning,  and  certain  forms  of  chronic  nephritis,  produce  dental 
and  oral  lesions  which  are  either  pathognomonic  or  strongly 
indicative  of  their  several  constitutional  causes,  and  are  thus  of 
great  importance  in  diagnosis.  The  most  important  dental  re- 
search of  modem  times  is  that  which  was  carried  out  by  Professor 
W.  D.  Miller  of  Berlin  (1884)  upon  the  cause  of  caries  of  the  teeth, 
a  disease  said  to  affect  the  hunaan  race  more  extensively  than  any 
other.  Miller  demonstrated  that,  as  previous  observers  had 
suspected,  caries  is  of  bacterial  origin,  and  that  adds  play  an 
important  r61e  in  the  process.  The  disease  is  brought  about  by 
a  group  of  bacteria  which  develop  in  the  mouth,  growing  natur- 
ally upon  the  debris  of  starchy  or  carbohydrate  food,  producing 
fermentation  of  the  mass,  with  lactic  acid  as  the  end  product. 
The  lactic  acid  dissolves  the  mineral  constituent  of  the  tooth 
structure,  calcium  phosphate,  leaving  the  organic  matrix  of  the 
tooth  exposed.  Another  class  of  germs,  the  peptonising  and 
putrefactive  bacteria,  then  convert  the  organic  matter  into  liquid 
or  gaseous  end  products.  The  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  ob- 
tained from  his  analytic  research  was  synthetically  proved,  after 
the  manner  of  Koch,  by  producing  the  disease  artificially.  Caries 
of  the  teeth  has  been  shown  to  bear  highly  important  relation  to 
more  remote  or  systemic  diseases.  Exposure  and  death  of  the 
dental  pulp  furnishes  an  avenue  of  entrance  for  disease-producing 
bacteria,  by  which  invasion  of  the  deeper  tissues  may  readily 
take  place,  causing  necrosis,  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis, 
phlegmon  and  other  destructive  infiajcnmations,  certain  of  which, 
affecting  the  various  sinuses  of  the  head,  have  been  foimd  to 
cause  meningitis,  chronic  empyema,  metastatic  abscesses  in 
remote  parts  of  the  body,  paralysis,  epilepsy  and  insanity. 

Operative  Dentistry, — The  art  of  dentistry  is  usually  divided 
arbitrarily  into  operative  dentistry^  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  teeth  and  associated  tissues,  and 
prosthetic  dentistry,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  supply  the  loss  of 
teeth  by  artificial  substitutes.  The  filling  of  carious 
cavities  was  probably  first  performed  with  lead,  sug-  ^^^g^, 
gested  apparently  by  an  operation  recorded  by  Celsus 
(100  B.C.),  who  recommended  that  frail  or  decayed  teeth  be 
stuffed  with  lead  previous  to  extraction,  in  order  that  they  might 
not  break  under  the  forceps.  The  use  of  lead  as  a  filling  was 
sufficiently  prevalent  in  France  diuing  the  17th  century  to  bring 
into  use  the  word  plombage,  which  is  still  occasionally  applied  in 
that  country  to  the  operation  of  filling.  Gold  as  a  filling  material 
came  into  general  use  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.^ 
The  earlier  preparations  of  gold  were  so  impure  as  to  be  virtually 
without  cohesion,  so  that  they  were  of  use  only  in  cavities  which 
had  sound  walls  for  its  retention.  In  the  form  of  rolls  or  tape  it 
was  forced  into  the  previously  cleaned  and  prepared  cavity,  con- 
densed with  instruments  under  heavy  hand  pressure,  smoothed 
with  files,  and  finally  burnished.  Tin  foil  was  also  used  to  a 
limited  extent  and  by  the  same  method.  Improvements  in  the 
refining  of  gold  for  dental  use  brought  the  product  to  a  fair  degree 
of  purity,  and,  about  1855,  led  to  the  invention  by  Dr  Robert 
Arthur  of  Baltimore  of  a  method  by  which  it  could  be  welded 
firmly  within  the  cavity.  The  cohesive  properties  of  the  foil 
were  developed  by  passing  it  through  an  alcohol  flame,  which 
dispelled  its  surface  contaminations.  The  gold  was  then  welded 
piece  by  piece  into  a  homogeneous  mass  by  plugging  instruments 
with  serrated  points.  In  this  process  of  cold-welding,  the  mallet, 
hitherto  in  only  limited  use,  was  found  more  efficient  than  hand 
pressure,  and  was  rapidly  developed.  The  primitive  mallet  of 
wood,  ivory,  lead  or  steel,  was  supplanted  by  a  mallet  in  which 

*  The  filling  of  teeth  with  gold  foil  is  recorded  in  the  oldest  known 
book.on  dentistry,  Artzney  Buchlein,  published  anonymously  in  1530, 
in  which  the  operation  is  quoted  from  Mesue  (a.d.  857),  physician  to 
the  caliph  Haroun  al-Raschid. 
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a  hammer  was  released  automatically  by  a  spring  condensed  by 
pressure  of  the  operator's  hand.  Then  followed  mallets  operated 
by  pneumatic  pressure,  by  the  dental  engine,  and  finally  by  the 
electro-magnet,  as  utilized  in  1867  by  Bon  will.  These  devices 
greatly  facilitated  the  operation,  and  made  possible  a  partial 
or  entire  restoration  of  the  tooth-crown  in  conformity  with 
anatomical  lines. 

The  dental  engine  in  its  several  forms  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
simple  drill  worked  by  the  hand  of  the  operator.  It  is  used  in 
removing  decayed  structure  and  for  shaping  the  cavity  for 
inserting  the  filling.  From  time  to  time  its  usefulness  has  been 
extended,  so  that  it  is  now  used  for  finishing  fillings  and  polishing 
them,  for  polishing  the  teeth,  removing  deposits  from  them  and 
changing  their  shapes.  Its  latest  development,  the  derUo-surgical 
engine,  is  of  heavier  construction  and  is  adapted  to  operations 
upon  all  of  the  bones,  a  recent  addition  to  its  equipment  being  the 
spiral  osteotome  of  Cryer,  by  which,  with  a  minimum  shock  to 
the  patient,  fenestrae  of  any  si^e  or  shape  in  the  brain-case  may 
be  made,  from  a  simple  trepanning  operation  to  the  more  ex- 
tensive openings  required  in  intra-cranial  of>erations.  The  rotary 
power  may  be  supplied  by  the  foot  of  the  operator,  or  by 
hydraulic  or  electric  motors.  The  rubber  dam  invented  by 
S.  C.  Bamum  of  New  York  (1864)  provided  a  means  for  protecting 
the  field  of  operations  from  the  oral  fluids,  and  extended  the  scope 
of  operations  even  to  the  entire  restoration  of  tooth-crowns  with 
cohesive  gold  foil.  Its  value  has  been  foimd  to  be  even  greater 
than  was  at  first  anticipated.  In  all  operations  involving  the 
exposed  dental  pulp  or  the  pulp-chamber  and  root-canals,  it  is 
the  only  efficient  method  of  mechanically  protecting  the  field  of 
operation  from  invasion  by  disease-producing  bacteria. 

The  difficulty  and  annoyance  attending  the  insertion  of  gold, 
its  high  thermal  conductivity,  and  its  objectionable  colour  have 
led  to  an  increasing  use  of  amalgam,  guttapercha,  and  cements 
of  zinc  oxide  mixed  with  zinc  chloride  or  phosphoric  acid. 
Recently  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  restorations  with 
porcelain.  A  piece  of  platinum  foil  of  •001  inch  thickness  is 
burnished  and  pressed  into  the  cavity,  so  that  a  matrix  is  pro- 
duced exactly  fitting  the  cavity.  Into  this  matrix  is  placed  a 
mixture  of  powdered  porcelain  and  water  or  alcohol,  of  the  colour 
to  match  the  tooth.  The  mass  is  carefully  dried  and  then  fused 
until  homogeneous.  Shrinkage  is  counteracted  by  additions  of 
porcelain  powder,  which  are  repeatedly  fused  until  the  whole 
exactly  fills  the  matrix.  After  cooling,  the  matrix  is  stripped 
away  and  the  porcelain  is  cemented  into  the  cavity.  When  the 
cement  has  hardened,  the  surface  of  the  porcelain  is  ground 
and  polished  to  proper  contour.  If  successfully  made,  porcelain 
fillings  are  scarcely  noticeable.  Their  durability  remains  to  be 
tested. 

Until  recent  times  the  exposure  of  the  dental  pulp  inevitably 
led  to  its  death  and  disintegration,  and,  by  invasion  of  bacteria 
via  the  pulp  canal,  set  up  an  inflammatory  process 
DeaUi  which  eventually  caused  the  loss  of  the  entire  tooth. 
pnSc8.  ^  rational  system  of  therapeutics,  in  conjunction  with 
proper  antiseptic  measures,  has  made  possible  both 
the  conservative  treatment  of  the  dental  pulp  when  exposed,  and 
the  successful  treatment  of  pulp-canals  when  the  pulp  has  been 
devitalized  either  by  design  or  disease.  The  conservation  of  the 
exposed  pulp  is  affected  by  the  operation  of  capping.  In  capping 
a  pulp,  irritation  is  allayed  by  antiseptic  and  sedative  treatment, 
and  a  metallic  cap,  lined  with  a  non-irritant  sedative  paste,  is 
applied  under  aseptic  conditions  inmiediately  over  the  point 
of  pulp  exposure.  A  filling  of  cement  is  superimposed,  and  this, 
after  it  has  hardened,  is  covered  with  a  metallic  or  other  suitable 
filling.  The  utility  of  arsenious  acid  for  devitalizing  the  dental 
pulp  was  discovered  by  J.  R.  Spooner  of  Montreal,  and  first 
published  in  1836  by  his  brother  Shearjashub  in  his  Guide  to 
Sound  Teeth,  The  painful  action  of  arsenic  upon  the  pulp  was 
avoided  by  the  addition  of  various  sedative  drugs, — morphia, 
atropia,  iodoform,  &c., — and  its  use  soon  became  universal.  Of 
late  years  it  is  being  gradually  supplanted  by  immediate  surgical 
extirpation  under  the  benumbing  effect  of  cocaine  salts.  By  the 
use  of  cocaine  also  the  pain  incident  to  excavating  and  shaping 


of  cavities  in  tooth  structure  may  be  controlled,  especially  when 
the  cocaine  is  driven  into  the  dentine  by  means  of  an  electric 
current.  To  fill  the  pulp-chamber  and  canals  of  teeth  after  loss 
of  the  pulp,  aU  organic  remains  of  pulp  tissue  should  be  removed 
by  sterilization,  and  then,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
bacteria,  and  consequent  infection,  the  canals  should  be  perfectly 
filled.  Upon  the  exclusion  of  infection  depends  the  future 
integrity  and  comfort  of  the  tooth.  Numberless  methods  have 
been  invented  for  the  operation.  Pulpless  teeth  are  thus  pre- 
served through  long  periods  of  usefulness,  and  even  those  remains 
of  teeth  in  which  the  crowns  have  been  lost  are  rendered  com- 
fortable and  useful  as  supports  for  artificial  crowns,  and  as 
abutments  for  assemblages  of  crowns,  known  as  bridge-work. 

The  discoloration  of  the  pulpless  tooth  through  putrefactive 
changes  in  its  organic  matter  were  first  overcome  by  bleaching 
it  with  chlorine.  Small  quantities  of  calcium  hyx>ochlorite  are 
packed  into  the  pulp-chamber  and  moistened  with  dilute  acetic 
acid;  the  decomposition  of  the  calciiun  salt  liberates  chlorine  in 
situ,  which  restores  the  tooth  to  normal  colour  in  a  short  time. 
The  cavity  is  afterwards  washed  out,  carefully  dried,  lined  with  a 
light-coloured  cement  and  filled .  More  efficient  bleaching  agents 
of  recent  introduction  are  hydrogen  dioxide  in  a  25%  solution 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  peroxide;  they  are  less  irritating 
and  much  more  convenient  in  application.  Unlike  chlorine, 
these  do  not  form  soluble  metallic  ssdts  which  may  subsequently 
discolour  the  tooth.  Hydrogen  dioxide  may  be  carried  into  the 
tooth  structure  by  the  electric  current.  In  which  case  a  current 
of  not  less  than  forty  volts  controlled  by  a  suitable  graduated 
resistance  is  applied  with  the  patient  in  circuit,  the  anode  being  a 
platinum-pointed  electrode  in  contact  with  the  dioxide  solution 
in  the  tooth  cavity,  and  the  cathode  a  sponge  or  plate  electrode 
in  contact  with  the  hand  or  arm  of  the  patient.  The  current  is 
gradually  turned  on  until  two  or  three  milliamperes  are  indicated 
by  a  suitable  ammeter.  The  operation  requires  usually  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes. 

Malposed  teeth  are  not  only  imsightly  but  prone  to  disease,  and 
may  be  the  cause  of  disease  in  other  teeth,  or  of  the  associated 
tissues.  The  impairment  of  function  which  their  abnormal 
position  causes  has  been  found  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
disturbances  of  the  general  bodily  health;  for  example,  enlarged 
tonsils,  chronic  pharyngitis  and  nasal  catarrh,  indigestion 
and  malnutrition.  By  the  use  of  springs,  screws,  vulcanized 
caoutchouc  bands,  elastic  ligatures,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  require, 
practically  all  forms  of  dental  irregularity  may  be  corrected,  even 
such  protrusions  and  retrusions  of  the  front  teeth  as  cause  great 
disfigurement  of  the  facial  contour. 

The  extraction  of  teeth,  an  operation  which  until  quite  recent 
times  was  one  of  the  crudest  procedures  in  minor  surgery,  has 
been  reduced  to  exactitude  by  improved  instruments, 
designed  with  reference  to  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  teeth  and  their  alveoli,  and  therefore  adapted  to  the 
several  classes  of  teeth .  The  operation  has  been  rendered  painless 
by  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  The  anaesthetic  generally  employed 
is  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing-gas,  the  use  of  which  was  discovered 
in  1844  by  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
Chloroform  and  ether,  as  well  as  other  general  anaesthetics,  have 
been  employed  in  extensive  operations  because  of  their  more  pro- 
longed effect;  but  chloroform,  especially,  is  dangerous,  owing  to 
its  effect  upon  the  heart,  which  in  many  instances  has  suddenly 
failed  during  the  operation.  Ether,  while  less  manageable  than 
nitrous  oxide,  has  been  found  to  be  practically  devoid  of  danger. 
The  local  injection  of  solutions  of  cocaine  and  allied  anaesthetics 
into  the  gum-tissue  is  extensively  practised;  but  is  attended  with 
danger,  from  the  toxic  effects  of  an  overdose  upon  the  heart,  and 
the  local  poisonous  effect  upon  the  tissues,  which  lead  in  numerous 
cases  to  necrosis  and  extensive  sloughing. 

Dental  Prosthesis. — The  fastening  of  natural  teeth  or  carved 
substitutes  to  adjoining  sound  teeth  by  means  of  thread  or  wire 
preceded  their  attachment  to  base-plates  of  carved        ^^ 
wood,  bone  or  ivory,  which  latter  method  was  practised     tcetiu 
until  the  introduction  of  swaged  metallic  plates.   Where 
the  crown  only  of  a  tooth  or  those  of  several  teeth  were  lost,  the 
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restoration  was  effected  by  engrafting  upon  the  prepared  root  a 
suitable  crown  by  means  of  a  wooden  or  metallic  pivot.  When 
possible,  the  new  crown  was  that  of  a  corresponding  soimd  tooth 
taken  from  the  mouth  of  another  individual;  otherwise  an 
artificial  crown  carved  from  bone  or  ivory,  or  sometimes  from  the 
tooth  of  an  ox,  was  used.  To  replace  entire  dentures  a  base-plate 
of  carved  hippopotamus  ivory  was  constructed,  upon  which  were 
mounted  the  crowns  of  natural  teeth,  or  later  those  of  porcelain. 
The  manufacture  of  a  denture  of  this  character  was  tedious  and 
uncertain,  and  required  much  skill.  The  denture  was  kept  in 
l^ace  by  spiral  springs  attached  to  the  buccal  sides  of  the  appliance 
above  and  below,  whichjcaused  pressure  upon  both  jaws,  necessi- 
tating a  constant  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  wearer 
to  keep  it  in  place.  Metallic  swaged  plates  were  introduced  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  century.  An  impression  of  the  gums 
was  taken  in  wax,  from  which  a  cast  was  made  in  plaster  of 
Paris.  With  this  as  a  model,  a  metallic  die  of  brass  or  zinc  was 
prepared,  upon  which  the  plate  of  gold  or  silver  was  formed,  and 
then  swaged  into  contact  with  the  die  by  means  of  a  female  die  or 
counter-die  of  lead.  The  process  is  essentially  the  same  to-day, 
with  the  addition  of  numerous  improvements  in  detail,  which 
have  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  discovery,  by 
Gardette  of  Philadelphia  in  1800,  of  the  utility  of  atmospheric 
pressure  in  keeping  artificial  dentures  in  place  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  spiral  springs.  A  later  device  for  enhancing  the  stability 
is  the  vacuum  chamber,  a  central  depression  in  the  upper  surface 
of  the  plate,  which,  when  exhausted  of  air  by  the  wearer,  materi- 
ally increases  the  adhesion.  The  metallic  base-plate  is  used  also 
for  supporting  one  or  more  artificial  teeth,  being  kept  in  place 
by  metallic  clasps  fitting  to,  and  partially  surrounding,  adjacent 
sound  natural  teeth,  the  plate  merely  covering  the  edentulous 
portion  of  the  alveolar  ridge.  It  may  also  be  kept  in  place  by 
atmospheric  adhesion,  in  which  case  the  palatal  vault  is  included, 
and  the  vacuum  chamber  is  utilized  in  the  palatal  portion  to 
increase  the  adhesion. 

In  the  construction  usually  practised,  porcelain  teeth  are 
attached  to  a  gold  base-olate  by  means  of  stay-pieces  of  gold, 
perforated  to  receive  the  platinum  pins  baked  in  the  body  of  the 
tooth.  The  stay-pieces  or  backings  are  then  soldered  to  the  pins 
and  to  the  plate  by  means  of  high-fusing  gold  solder.  The  teeth 
used  may  be  single  or  in  sections,  and  may  be  with  or  without 
an  extension  designed  in  form  and  colour  to  imitate  the  gum  of 
the  aveolar  border.  Even  when  skillfully  executed,  the  process  is 
imperfect  in  that  the  jointing  of  the  teeth  to  each  other,  and 
their  adaptation  to  the  base-plate,  leaves  crevices  and  recesses, 
in  which  food  d6bris  and  oral  secretions  accumulate.  To  obviate 
these  defects  the  enamelled  platintmi  denture  was  devised. 
Porcelain  teeth  are  first  attached  to  a  swaged  base-plate  of  pure 
platinum  by  a  stay-piece  of  the  same  metal  soldered  with  pure 
gold,  after  which  the  interstices  between  the  teeth  are  filled,  and 
the  entire  surface  of  the  plate,  excepting  that  in  contact  with  the 
palate  and  alveolar  border,  is  covered  with  a  porcelain  paste 
called  the  body,  which  is  modelled  to  the  normal  contour  of  the 
gums,  and  baked  in  a  muffle  furnace  until  vitrified.  It  is  then 
enameUed  with  a  vitreous  enamel  coloured  in  imitation  of  the 
colour  of  the  natural  gum,  which  is  applied  and  fired  as  before, 
the  result  being  the  most  artistic  and  hygienic  denture  known. 
This  is  commonly  known  as  the  continuous  gum  method.  Origin- 
ating in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  centiury,  and  variously 
improved  by  several  experimenters,  it  was  brought  to  its  present 
perfection  by  Dr  John  Allen  of  New  York  about  1846-1847. 
Dentures  supported  upon  cast  bases  of  metallic  alloys  and  of 
aluminium  have  been  employed  as  substitutes  for  the  more 
expensive  dentures  of  gold  and  platinum,  but  have  had  only  a 
limited  use,  and  are  less  satisfactory. 

Metallic  bases  were  used  exclusively  as  supports  for  artificial 
dentures  until  in  1855-1856  Charles  Goodyear,  jun.,  patented  in 
England  a  process  for  constructing  a  denture  upon  vulcanized 
caoutchouc  as  a  base.  Several  modifications  followed,  each  the 
subject  of  patented  improvements.  Though  the  cheapness  and 
simplicity  of  the  vidcanite  base  has  led  to  its  abuse  in  incom- 
petent hands,  it  has  on  the  whole  been  productive  of  much 


benefit.  It  has  been  used  with  great  success  as  a  means  of 
attaching  porcelain  teeth  to  metallic  bases  of  gold,  silver  and 
aluminium.  It  is  extensively  used  also  in  correcting  irregular 
positions  of  the  teeth,  and  for  making  interdental  splints  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  jaws.  For  the  mechanical  correction 
of  palatal  defects  causing  imperfection  of  deglutition  and  speech, 
which  comes  distinctly  within  the  province  of  the  prosthetic 
dentist,  the  vidcanite  base  produces  the  best-known  apparatus. 
Two  classes  of  palatal  mechanism  are  recognized — the  obturator, 
a  palatal  plate,  the  function  of  which  is  to  close  perforations 
or  clefts  in  the  hard  palate,  and  the  artificial  velum,  a  movable 
attachment  to  the  obturator  or  palatal  plate,  which  closes  the 
opening  in  the  divided  natural  velum  and,  moving  with  it, 
enables  the  wearer  to  close  off  the  nasopharynx  from  the  oral 
cavity  in  the  production  of  the  guttural  sounds.  Vulcanite  is 
also  used  for  extensive  restorations  of  the  jaws  after  surgical 
operations  or  loss  by  disease,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
wholly  corrects  the  deformity. 

For  a  time  vulcanite  almost  supplanted  gold  and  silver  as 
a  base  for  artificial  denture,  and  developed  a  generation  of 
practitioners  deficient  in  that  high  degree  of  skill  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  dentures  upon  metallic  bases. 
The  recent  development  of  crown-and-bridge  work  goetbods. 
has  brought  about  a  renaissance,  so  that  a  thorough 
training  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  successful  practice  in 
mechanical  dentistry.  The  simplest  crown  is  of  porcelain,  and  is 
engrafted  upon  a  sound  nattu-al  tooth-root  by  means  of  a  metallic 
pin  of  gold  or  platinum,  extending  into  the  previously  enlarged 
root-canal  and  cemented  in  place.  In  another  type  of  crown  the 
point  between  the  root-end  and  the  abutting  crown-surface  is 
encircled  with  a  metallic  collar  or  band,  which  gives  additional 
security  to  the  attachment  and  protects  the  joints  from  fluids 
or  bacteria.  Crowns  of  this  character  are  constructed  with  a 
porcelain  facing  attached  by  a  stay-piece  or  backing  of  gold  to  a 
plate  and  collar,  which  has  been  previously  fitted  to  the  root-end 
like  a  ferrule,  and  soldered  to  a  pin  which  projects  through  the 
ferrule  into  the  root-canal.  The  contour  of  the  lingual  surface  of 
the  crown  is  made  of  gold,  which  is  shaped  to  conform  to  the 
anatomical  lines  of  the  tooth.  The  shell-cro?m  consists  of  a 
reproduction  of  the  crown  entirely  of  gold  plate,  filled  with 
cement,  and  driven  over  the  root-end,  wl^ch  it  closely  encircles. 
The  two  latter  kinds  of  crowns  may  be  used  as  abutments  for 
the  support  of  intervening  crowns  in  constructing  bridge-work. 
When  artificial  crowns  are  supported  not  by  natural  tooth-roots 
but  by  soldering  them  to  abutments,  they  are  termed  dimimies. 
The  number  of  dummies  which  may  be  supported  upon  a  given 
number  of  roots  depends  upon  the  position  and  character  of  the 
abutments,  the  character  of  the  alveolar  tissues,  the  age,  sex  and 
health  of  the  patient,  the  character  of  the  occlusion  or  bite,  and 
the  force  exerted  in  mastication.  In  some  cases  a  root  will  not 
properly  support  more  than  one  additional  crown;  in  others 
an  entire  bridge  denture  has  been  successfully  supported  upon 
four  well-placed  roots.  Two  general  classes  of  bridge-work  are 
recognized,  namely,  the  fixed  and  the  removable.  Removable 
bridge-work,  though  more  difficult  to  construct,  is  preferable,  as 
it  can  be  more  thoroughly  and  easily  cleansed.  When  properly 
made  and  applied  to  judiciously  selected  cases,  the  bridge 
denture  is  the  most  artistic  and  fimctionally  perfect  restoration 
of  prosthetic  dentistry. 

The  entire  development  of  modem  dentistry  dates  from  the 
19th  century,  and  mainly  from  its  latter  half.  Beginning  with  a 
few  practitioners  and  no  organized  professional  basis,  educational 
system  or  literature,  its  practitioners  are  to  be  found  in  all 
civilized  communities,  those  in  Great  Britain  numbering  about 
5000;  in  the  United  States,  27,000;  France,  1600,  of  whom 
376  are  graduates;  German  Empire,  qualified  practitioners 
{Zahndrzte)^  1400;  practitioners  without  official  qualification, 
4100.  Its  educational  institutions  are  numerous  and  well 
equipped.  It  possesses  a  large  periodical  and  standard  litera- 
ture in  all  languages.  Its  practice  is  regulated  by  legislative 
enactment  in  all  countries  the  same  as  is  medical  practice. 
The  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  dentists'  supplies 
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represents  an  enormous  industry,  in  which  millions  of  capital 
are  invested. 

Authorities. — ^W.  F.  Litch,  American  System  of  Dentistry \ 
Julius  Scheff,  jun.,  Handbuch  der  Zahnheilkunde;  Charles  J.  Essig, 
American  Text-Book  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry;  Tomes,  Dental  Anatomy 
and  Dental  Surgery;  W.  D.  Miller,  Microorganisms  of  the  Human 
Mouth;  Hopewell  Smith,  Dental  Microscopy;  H.  H.  Burchard, 
Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology;  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas, 
Dental  Medicine;  £.  H.  Angle,  Treatment  of  Malocdusion  of  the 
Teeth  and  Fractures  of  the  Maxillae ;  G.  Evans,  A  Practical  Treatise 
on  Artificial  Crown-and-Bridge  Work  and  Porcelain  Dental  Art; 
C.  N.  Johnson,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Filling  Teeth,  American 
Text-Book  of  Operative  Dentistry  (3rd  ed.,  1905);  Edward  C.  Kirk, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Operative  Dentistry  (2nd  ed.,  1905); 
J.  S.  Marshall,  American  Text- Book  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  (edited  by 
C.  R.  Turner;  3rd  ed.,  1907).  (E.  C.  K.) 

DENTON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Gorton  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire,  England,  4}  m.  N.E.  from  Stockport,  on 
the  London  &  North- Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  14,934.  In 
the  township  are  reservoirs  for  the  water  supply  of  Manchester, 
with  a  capacity  of  1,860,000,000  gallons.  The  manufacture  of 
felt  hats  is  the  leading  industry.  Coal  is  extensively  mined  in 
the  district. 

DENVER*  the  capital  of  Colorado,  U.S.A.,  the  county-seat 
of  Denver  county,  and  the  largest  city  between  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  sometimes  called  the  ''  Queen 
City  of  the  Plains."  Pop.  (1870)  4759;  (1880)  35,629;  (1890) 
106,713;  (1900),  133,859,  of  whom  25,301  were  foreign-born 
and  3923  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  213,381.  Of  the 
25,301  foreign-bom  in  1900,  5114  were  Germans;  3485,  Irish; 
3376,  Swedes;  3344,  English;  2623,  English-Canadian; 
1338,  Russians;  and  1033,  Scots.  Denver  is  an  important 
railway  centre,  being  served  by  nine  railways,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6;  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific; 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande;  the  Union  Pacific;  and  the 
Denver,  North- Western  &  Pacifici 

Denver  lies  on  the  South  Platte  river,  at  an  altitude  exactly 
I  m.  above  the  sea,  about  15  m.  from  the  £.  base  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  which  stretch  along  the  W.  horizon  from  N.  to  S. 
in  an  unbroken  diain  of  some  175  m.  Excursions  may  be  made 
in  all  directions  into  the  mountains,  affording  beautiful  scenery 
and  interesting  views  of  the  mining  camps.  Various  peaks  are 
readily  accessible  from  Denver:  Long's  Peak  (14,271  ft.),  Gray's 
Peak  (14,341  ft.),  Torrey  Peak  (14,336  ft),  Mt.  Evans  (14,330  ft.), 
Pike's  Peak  (14,108  ft.),  and  many  others  of  only  slightly  less 
altitudes.  The  streets  are  excellent,  broad  and  regular.  The 
parks  are  a  fine  feature  of  the  city;  by  its  charter  a  fixed 
percentage  of  all  expenditures  for  public  improvements  must  be 
used  to  purchase  park  land.  Architectural  variety  and  solidity 
are  favoured  in  the  buildings  of  the  city  by  a  wealth  of  beautiful 
building  stones  of  varied  colours  (limestones,  sandstones,  lavas, 
granites  and  marbles),  in  addition  to  which  bricks  and  Roman 
tiles  are  employed.  The  State  Capitol,  built  of  native  granite  and 
marble  (1887-1895,  cost  $2,500,000),  is  an  imposing  building. 
Noteworthy  also  are  the  Denver  county  court  house;  the  hand- 
some East  Denver  high  school;  the  Federal  building,  containing 
the  United  States  custom  house  and  post  office;  the  United 
States  mint;  the  large  Auditorium,  in  which  the  Democratic 
National  convention  met  in  1908;  a  Carnegie  library  (1908) 
and  the  Mining  Exchange;  and  there  are  various  excellent 
business  blocks,  theatres,  clubs  and  churches.  Denver  has  an 
art  museum  and  a  zoological  museum.  The  libraries  of  the  city 
contain  an  aggregate  of  some  300,000  volumes.  Denver  is  the 
seat  of  the  Jesuit  college  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (1888;  in  the 
suburbs);  and  the  university  of  Denver  (Methodist,  1889),  a 
co-educational  institution,  succeeding  the  Colorado  Seminary 
(founded  in  1864  by  John  Evans),  and  consisting  of  a  college 
of  liberal  arts,  a  graduate  school,  Chamberlin  astronomical 
observatory  and  a  preparatory  school — these  have  buildings 
in  University  Park — and  (near  the  centre  of  the  city)  the 
Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine,  the  Denver  law  school,  a 
college  of  music  in  the  building  of  the  old  Colorado  Seminary,  and 
a  Saturday  college  (with  classes  specially  for  professional  men). 


The  prosperity  of  the  city  depends  on  that  of  the  rich  mining 
country  about  it,  on  a  very  extensive  wholesale  trade,  for  which 
its  situation  and  railway  facilities  admirably  fit  it,  and  on  its 
large  manufacturing  and  farming  interests.  The  value  of 
manufactures  produced  in  1900  was  $41,368,698  (increase 
1890-1900,  41-5  %).  The  value  of  the  factory  product  for  1905,. 
however,  was  3*3  %  less  than  that  for  1900,  though  it  represented 
36-6  %  of  the  product  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  The  principal 
industry  is  the  smelting  and  refining  of  lead,  and  the  smelting 
works  are  among  the  most  interesting  sights  of  the  city.  The 
value  of  the  ore  reduced  annually  is  about  $10,000,000.  Denver 
has  also  large  foundries  and  machine  shops,  flour  and  grist  mills, 
and  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments.  Denver  is 
the  central  live-stock  market  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states.  The 
beet  sugar,  fruit  and  other  agricultural  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding and  tributary  section  were  valued  in  1906  at  about 
$20,000,000.  The  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  in 
1905  was  $115,338,920  (about  the  true  value),  and  the  bonded 
debt$i,o79,595. 

At  Denver  the  South  Platte  is  joined  by  Cherry  Creek,  and 
here  in  October  1858  were  established  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
creek  two  bitterly  rival  settlements,  St  Charles  and  Auraria;  the 
former  was  renamed  almost  immediately  Denver,  after  General 
J.  W.  Denver  (1818-1892),  ex-governor  of  Kansas  (which  then 
included  Colorado),  and  Auraria  was  absorbed.    Denver  had 
already  been  incorporated  by  a  provisional  local  (extra  legal) 
"  legislature,"  and  the  Kansas  legislature  gave  a  charter  to  a 
rival  company  which  the  Denver  people  bought  out.    A  city 
government  was  organized  in  December  1859;    and  continued 
under  a  reincorporation  effected  by  the  first  territorial  legislature 
of  1 86 1.    This  body  adjourned  from  Colorado  City,  nominally 
the  capital,  to  Denver,  and  in  1862  Golden  was  made  the  seat  of 
government.    In  1868  Denver  became  the  capital,  but  feeling  in 
the  southern  counties  was  then  so  strong  against  Denver  that 
provision  was  made  for  a  popular  vote  on  the  situation  of  the 
capital  five  years  after  Colorado  should  become  a  state.    This 
popular  vote  confirmed  Denver  in  1881.     Until  1870,  when  it 
secured  a  branch  railway  from  the  Union  Pacific  line  at  Cheyenne 
(Wyoming),  the  city  was  on  one  side  of  the  transcontinental  travel- 
routes.    The  first  road  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Kansas 
Pacific  from  Kansas  City  (1870,  now  also  part  of  the  Union 
Pacific),  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  (187 1),  the  Burlington  system 
(1882),  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^  (1887),  and  other  roads 
which  have  made  Denver's  fortune.    In  April  1859  appeared  the 
first  number  of  The  Rocky  Mountain  News*    The  same  year  a 
postal  express  to  Leavenworth,  Kansas  (10  days,  letters  25  cents 
an  ounce)  was  established;  and  telegraph  connexion  with  Boston 
and  New  York  ($9  for  lo  words)  in  1863.      A  private  mint  was 
established  in  i860.    In  the  'seventies  all  the  facilities  of  a  modem 
city — gas,   street-cars,    water-works,    telephones — ^were    intro- 
duced.   Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  a  score  of  cities  in  the 
new  West,  but  none  is  a  more  striking  example  than  Denver  of 
marvellous  growth.    The  city  throve  on  the  freighting  trade  of 
the  mines.    In  1864  a  tremendous  flood  almost  ruined  it,  and 
another  flood  in  1878,  and  a  famous  strike  in  Denver  and 
Leadville  in  1 879-1 880  were    further,    but   only  momentary, 
checks  to  its  prosperity.    As  in  every  western  city,  particularly 
those  in  mining  regions  whose  sites  attained  speculative  values, 
Denver  had   grave  problems    with   "  squatters  "  or   "  land- 
jumpers  "in  her  early  years;  and  there  was  the  usual  gambling 
and  outlawry,  sometimes  extra-legally  repressed  by  vigilantes. 
Settled  social  conditions,  however,  soon  established  themselves. 
In  1880  there  was  a  memorable  election  riot  under  the  guise  of 
an  anti-Chinese  demonstration.    In  the  decade  1870-1880  the 
population  increased  648-7%.     The    'eighties    were    notable 
for  great  real  estate  activity,  and  the  population  of  the  city 
increased   199-5%  from   1880  to   1890.    In   1882-1884  three 
successive  annual  exhibits  of  a  National  Mining  and  Industrial 
Exposition  were  held.     After   1890  growth  was  slower  but 
continuous.    In  1902  a  city-and-county  of  Denver  was  created 
with  extensive  powers  of  framing  its  own  charter,   and   in 
1904  a  charter  was  adopted.    The  constitution  of  the  state  was 
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framed  by  a  convention  that  sat  at  Denver  from  December  1875 
to  March  1876;  various  territorial  conventions  met  here;  and 
here  W.  J.  Bryan  was  nominated  in  1908  for  the  presidency. 

DEODAND  (Lat.  Deodandunif  that  which  is  to  be  given  to  God), 
in  English  law,  was  a  personal  chattel  (any  animal  or  thing) 
which,  on  account  of  its  having  caused  the  death  of  a  human 
being,  was  forfeited  to  the  king  for  pious  uses.  Blackstone,  while 
tracing  in  the  custom  an  expiatory  design,  alludes  to  andogous 
Jewish  and  Greek  laws,^  which  required  that  what  occasions  a 
man's  death  should  be  destroyed.  In  such  usages  the  notion  of 
the  punishment  of  an  animal  or  thing,  or  of  its  being  morally 
affected  from  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  seems  to  be 
implied.  The  forfeiture  of  the  offending  instnmient  in  no  way 
depends  on  the  guilt  of  the  owner.  This  imputation  of  guilt  to 
inanimate  objects  or  to  the  lower  animals  is  not  inconsistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  ideas  of  uncivilized  races.  In  English  law, 
deodands  came  to  be  regarded  as  mere  forfeitures  to  the  king,  and 
the  rules  on  which  they  depended  were  not  easily  explained  by 
any  key  in  the  i>ossession  of  the  old  commentators.  The  law 
distinguished,  for  instance,  between  a  thing  in  motion  and  a  thing 
standing  stiU.  If  a  horse  or  other  animal  in  motion  killed  a 
person,  whether  infant  or  adult,  or  if  a  cart  ran  over  him,  it  was 
forfeited  as  a  deodand.  On  the  other  hand,  if  death  were  caused 
by  falling  from  a  cart  or  a  horse  at  rest,  the  law  made  the  chattel 
a  deodand  if  the  person  killed  were  an  adult,  but  not  if  he 
were  below  the  years  of  discretion.  Blackstone  accounts  for  the 
greater  severity  against  things  in  motion  by  saying  that  in  such 
cases  the  owner  is  more  usually  at  fault,  an  explanation  which 
is  doubtful  in  point  of  fact,  and  would  certainly  not  account 
for  other  instances  of  the  same  tendency.  Thus,  where  a  man's 
death  is  caused  by  a  thing  not  in  motion,  that  part  only  which  is 
the  immediate  cause  is  forfeited,  as ''  if  a  man  be  climbing  up  the 
wheel  of  a  cart,  and  is  killed  by  falling  from  it,  the  wheel  alone  is 
a  deodand'*;  whereas,  if  the  cart  were  in  motion,  not  only  the 
wheel  but  all  that  moves  along  with  it  (as  the  cart  and  the 
loading)  are  forfeited.  A  similar  distinction  is  to  be  found  in 
Britton.  Where  a  man  is  killed  by  a  vessel  at  rest  the  cargo  is  not 
deodand;  where  the  vessel  is  under  sail,  hull  and  cargo  are  both 
deodand.  For  the  distinction  between  the  death  of  a  child  and  the 
death  of  an  adult  Blackstone  accounts  by  suggesting  that  the  child 
"  was  presumed  incapable  of  actual  sin,  and  therefore  needed  no 
deodand  to  purchase  propitiatory  masses;  but  every  adult  who 
died  in  actual  sin  stood  in  need  of  such  atonement,  according  to 
the  humane  superstition  of  the  founders  of  the  English  law."  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  explanation  was  that  the  child  could  not  take 
care  of  himself,  whereon  Blackstone  asks  why  the  owner  should 
save  his  forfeiture  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of  the  child,  which 
ought  to  have  been  an  additional  reason  for  caution.  The 
finding  of  a  jury  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  deodand,  and  the 
investigation  of  the  value  of  the  instrument  by  which  death  was 
caused  occupied  an  important  place  among  the  provisions  of 
early  English  criminal  law.  It  became  a  necessary  part  of  an 
indictment  to  state  the  nature  and  value  of  the  weapon  employed 
— as,  that  the  stroke  was  given  by  a  certain  penknife,  of  the  value 
of  sixpence — so  that  the  king  might  have  his  deodand .  Accidents 
on  the  high  seas  did  not  cause  forfeiture,  being  beyond  the  domain 
of  the  common  law;  but  it  would  appear  that  in  the  case  of 
ships  in  fresh  water  the  law  held  good.  The  king  might  grant  his 
right  to  deodands  to  another.  In  later  times  these  forfeitures 
became  extremely  unpopular;  and  juries,  with  the  connivance 
of  judges,  found  deodands  of  trifling  value,  so  as  to  defeat  the 
inequitable  claim.  At  last,  by  an  act  of  1 846  they  were  abolished, 
the  date  noticeably  coinciding  with  the  introduction  of  railways 
and  modern  steam-engines. 

DEOGARH,  the  name  of  several  towns  of  British  India,  (i)  A 
town  in  the  Santal  Parganas  district  of  Bengal.  Pop.  (1901) 
8838.  It  is  famous  for  a  group  of  twenty-two  temples  dedicated 
to  Siva,  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims.  It  is  connected  with 
the  East  Indian  railway  by  a  steam  tramway,  5  m.  in  length. 

^"Compare  also  the  rule  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  by  which  an  animal 
which  had  inflicted  mischief  might  be  surrendered  in  lieu  of  com- 
pensation. 


(2)  The  headquarters  of  the  Bamra  feudatory  state  in  Bengal; 
58  m.  by  road  from  the  Bamra  Road  station  on  the  Bengal- 
Nagpiu:  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  5702.  The  town,  which  is  well 
laid  out,  with  parks  and  gardens,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
hollow  among  hills,  rapidly  increased  in  population  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  the  raja.  Sir  Sudhal  Rao,  K.C.I.E. 
(b.  i860).  It  has  a  state-supported  high  school  affiliated  to 
Calcutta  University,  with  a  chemical  and  physical  laboratory. 

(3)  The  chief  town  of  the  Deogarh  estate  in  the  state  of  Udaipur, 
Rajputana,  about  68  m.  N.N.E.  of  the  city  of  Udaipur.  It  is 
walled,  and  contains  a  fine  palace.  Pop.  (1901)  5384.  The 
holder  of  the  estate  is  styled  rawaiy  and  is  one  of  the  first-class 
nobles  of  Mewar.  (4)  Deogarh  Fort,  the  ancient  Devagiri  or 
Deogiri  (see  Daulatabad). 

DBDLS,  a  suburb  of  the  French  town  of  Ch&teaiuroux,  in  the 
department  of  Indre.  Pop.  (1906)  2337.  D6ols  lies  to  the 
north  of  Chd,teauroux,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Indre. 
It  preserves  a  fine  Romanesque  tower  and  other  remains  of  the 
church  of  a  famous  Benedictine  abbey,  the  most  important  in 
Berry,  founded  in  917  by  Ebbes  the  Noble,  lord  of  Ddols.  A 
gateway  flanked  by  towers  survives  from  the  old  ramparts  of 
the  town.  The  parish  church  of  St  Stephen  (15th  and  i6th 
centuries)  has  a  Romanesque  fagade  and  a  crypt  containing  the 
ancient  Christian  tomb  of  St  Ludre  and  his  father  St  Leocade,  who 
according  to  tradition  were  lords  of  the  town  in  the  4th  century. 
There  are  also  interesting  old  paintings  of  the  i6th  century 
representing  the  ancient  abbey.  The  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
St  Ludre  gave  importance  to  D6ols,  which  under  the  name  of 
Vicus  Dolensis  was  in  existence  in  the  Roman  period.  In  468 
the  Visigoths  defeated  the  Gauls  there,  the  victory  carrying  with 
it  the  supremacy  over  the  district  of  Berry.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  head  of  the  family  of  D6ols  enjoyed  the  title  of  prince  and 
held  sway  over  nearly  all  Lower  Berry,  of  which  the  town  itself 
was  the  capital.  In  the  loth  century  Raoul  of  D^^ls  gave  his 
castle  to  the  monks  of  the  abbey  and  transferred  his  residence 
to  Ch&teauroux.  For  centuries  this  change  did  not  affect  the 
prosperity  of  the  place,  which  was  maintained  by  the  prestige 
of  its  abbey.  But  the  burning  of  the  abbey  church  by  the 
Protestants  during  the  religious  wars  and  in  1622  the  suppression 
of  the  abbey  by  the  agency  of  Henry  II.,  prince  of  Cond^  and  of 
D6ols,  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the  monks,  led  to  its  decadence. 

DEPARTMENT  (Fr.  dSpartemeni,  from  depariirj  to  separate 
into  parts),  a  division.  The  word  is  used  of  the  branches  of  the 
administration  in  a  state  or  municipality;  in  Great  Britain  it 
is  applied  to  the  subordinate  divisions  only  of  the  great  offices 
and  boards  of  state,  such  as  the  bankruptcy  department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  in  the  United  States  these  subordinate 
divisions  are  known  as  "  bureaus,"  while  "  department  "  is  used 
of  the  eight  chief  branches  of  the  executive. 

A  particular  use  of  the  word  is  that  for  a  territorial  division 
of  France,  corresponding  loosely  to  an  English  county.  Previous 
to  the  French  Revolution,  the  local  unit  in  France  was  the 
province,  but  this  division  was  too  closely  bound  up  with  the 
administrative  mismanagement  of  the  old  regime.  Accordingly, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mirabeau,  France  was  redivided  on  entirely 
new  lines,  the  thirty-four  provinces  being  broken  up  into  eighty- 
three  departments  (see  French  Revolution).  The  idea  was 
to  render  them  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  a  certain  average 
of  size  and  population,  though  this  was  not  always  adhered  to. 
They  derived  their  names  principally  from  rivers,  mountains 
or  other  prominent  geographical  features.  Under  Napoleon  the 
number  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty,  but  in  181 5  it 
was  reduced  to  eighty-six.  In  i860  three  new  departments  were 
created  out  of  the  newly  annexed  territory  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  In 
187 1  three  departments  (Bas-Rhin,  Haut-Rhin  and  Moselle) 
were  lost  after  the  German  war.  Of  the  remains  of  the  Haut- 
Rhin  was  formed  the  territory  of  Belfort,  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Moselle  were  incorporated  in  the  department  of  Meurthe, 
which  was  renamed  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  making  the  number 
at  present  eighty-seven.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  departments 
see  France.  Each  department  is  presided  over  by  an  officer 
called  a  prefect,  appointed  by  the  government,  and  assisted  by  a 
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prefectorial  council  {conseil  de  prSfecture),  The  departments  are 
subdivided  into  arrondissements,  each  in  charge  of  a  sub-prefect. 
Arrondissements  are  again  subdivided  into  cantons,  and  these 
into  communes,  somewhat  equivalent  to  the  English  parish 
(see  France:  Local  Government). 

DE  PERE»  a  city  of  Brown  county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Fox  river,  6  m.  above  its  mouth,  and  109  m.  N.  of 
Milwaukee.  Pop.  (1890)  3625;  (1900)  4038,  of  whom  1025 
were  foreign-born;  (1905,  state  census)  4523.  It  is  served  by 
the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
railwa.ys,  by  interurban  electric  lines  and  by  lake  and  river 
steamboat  lines,  it  being  the  head  of  lake  navigation  on  the  Fox 
river.  Two  bridges  here  span  the  Fox,  which  is  from  J  m.  to  ^  m. 
in  width.  It  is  a  shipping  and  transfer  point  and  has  paper 
mills,  machine  shops,  flour  mills,  sash,  door  and  blind  factories, 
a  launch  and  pleasure-boat  factory,  and  knitting  works,  cheese 
factories  and  dairies,  brick  yards  and  grain  elevators.  There  is 
an  excellent  water-power.  De  Pere  is  the  seat  of  St  Norbert's 
college  (Roman  Catholic,  1902)  and  has  a  public  library.  North 
of  the  city  is  located  the  state  reformatory.  On  the  coming 
of  the  first  European,  Jean  Nicolet,  who  visited  the  place  in 
1 634- 1 63  5,  De  Pere  was  the  site  of  a  polyglot  Indian  settlement 
of  several  thousand  attracted  by  the  fishing  at  the  first  rapids  of 
the  Fox  river.  Here  in  1670  Father  Claude  Allouez  established 
the  mission  of  St  Francis  Xavier,  the  second  in  what  is  now 
Wisconsin:.  <?  rom  the  name  Rapides  des  Peres ^  which  the  French 
applied  to  the  place,  was  derived  the  name  De  Pere.  Here 
Nicolas  Perrot,  the  first  French  commandant  in  the  North-West, 
established  his  headquarters,  and  Father  Jacques  Marquette 
wrote  the  journal  of  his  journey  to  the  Mississippi.  A  few 
miles  south  of  the  city  lived  for  many  years  Eleazer  WUliams 
(c.  1 787-1857),  the  alleged  "  lost  dauphin  "  Louis  XVII.  of  France 
and  an  authority  on  Indians,  especially  Iroquois.  De  Pere  was 
incorporated  as  a  village  in  1857,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city 
in  1883. 

DEPEW,  CHAUNCEY  MITCHELL  (1834-  ),  American 
lawyer  and  politician,  was  born  in  Peekskill,  New  York,  on  the 
23rd  of  April  1834,  of  a  Huguenot  family  (originally  Du  Puis  or 
De  Puy).  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1856,  entered  politics  as  a 
Whig — his  father  had  been  a  Democrat — was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1858,  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in 
1861-1862,  and  was  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  state  in 
1864-1865.  He  refused  a  nomination  to  be  United  States 
minister  to  Japan,  and  through  his  friendship  with  Cornelius  and 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  in  1866  became  attorney  for  the  New  York 
&  Harlem  railway,  in  1869  was  appointed  attorney  of  the  newly 
consolidated  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  river  railway,  of  which 
he  soon  became  a  director,  and  in  1875  was  made  general  counsel 
for  the  entire  Vanderbilt  system  of  railways.  He  became  second 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  river  in  1869 
and  was  its  president  in  188  5-1 898,  and  in  1898  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Vanderbilt  system.  In 
1872  he  joined  the  Liberal-Republican  movement,  and  was 
nominated  and  defeated  for  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of 
New  York.  In  1888  in  the  National  Republican  convention  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination,  but  withdrew 
his  name  in  favour  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  whose  offer  to  him  in 
1889  of  the  portfolio  of  state  he  refused.  In  1899  he  w^as  elected 
United  States  senator  from  New  York  state,  and  in  1904  was 
re-elected  for  the  term  ending  in  191 1.  His  great  personal 
popularity,  augmented  by  his  ability  as  an  orator,  suffered 
considerably  after  1905,  the  inquiry  into  life  insurance  company 
methods  by  a  committee  of  the  state  legislature  resulting  in 
acute  criticism  of  his  actions  as  a  director  of  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  and  as  counsel  to  Henry  B.  Hyde  and  his 
son.  Among  his  best-known  orations  are  that  delivered  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  Bartholdi  statue  of  Liberty  enlightening 
the  World  (1886),  an  address  at  the  Washington  Centennial  in 
New  York  (1889),  and  the  Columbian  oration  at  the  dedication 
ceremonies  of  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  (1892). 

DEPILATORY  (from  Lat.  depilarCy  to  pull  out  the  pilus  or 
hair),  any  substance,  preparation  or  process  which  will  remove 


superfluous  hair.  For  this  purpose  caustic  alkalis,  alkaline  earths 
and  also  orpiment  (trisulphide  of  arsenic)  are  used,  the  last  being 
somewhat  dangerous.  No  application  is  permanent  in  its  effect, 
as  the  hair  always  grows  again.  The  only  permanent  method, 
which  is,  however,  painful,  slow  in  operation  and  likely  to  leave 
small  scars,  is  by  the  use  of  an  electric  current  for  the  destruction 
of  the  follicles  by  electrolysis. 

DEPORTATION,  c  Transportation,  a  system  of  punishment 
for  crime,  of  which  the  essential  factor  is  the  removal  of  the 
criminal  to  a  penal  settlement  outside  his  own  country.  It  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  mere  -expulsion  (q.v.)  from  a  country, 
though  the  term  "  deportation  "  is  now  used  in  that  sense  in 
English  law  under  the  Aliens  Act  1905  (see  Alien).  Strictly, 
the  deportation  or  transportation  system  has  ceased  to  exist  in 
England,  though  the  removal  or  exclusion  of  undesirable  persons 
from  British  territory,  under  various  Orders  in  Coimcil,  is  possible 
in  places  subject  to  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Acts,  and  in  the  case 
of  criminals  under  the  Extradition  Acts. 

Earlier  British  Transportation  System, — At  a  time  when  the 
British  statute-book  bristled  with  capital  felonies,  when  the  pick- 
pocket or  sheep-stealer  was  hanged  out  of  hand,  when  Sir  Samuel 
RomiUy,  to  whose  strenuous  exertions  the  amelioration  of  the 
penal  code  is  in  a  great  measure  due,  declared  that  the  laws 
of  England  were  written  in  blood,  another  and  less  sanguinary 
penalty  came  into  great  favour.  The  deportation  of  criminals 
beyond  the  seas  grew  naturally  out  of  the  laws  which  prescribed 
banishment  for  certain  offences.  The  Vagrancy  Act  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  contained  in  it  the  germ  of  transportation,  by  empowering 
justices  in  quarter  sessions  to  banish  offenders  and  order 
them  to  be  conveyed  into  such  parts  beyond  the  seas  as  should 
be  assigned  by  the  privy  council.  Full  effect  was  given  to  this 
statute  in  the  next  reign,  as  is  proved  by  a  letter  of  James  I. 
dated  1619,  in  which  the  king  directs  "  a  hundred 
dissolute  persons  "  to  be  sent  to  Virginia.  Another 
act  of  similar  tenor  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  in  which  the  term  "transportation " 
appears  to  have  been  first  used.  A  further  and  more  systematic 
development  of  the  system  of  transportation  took  place  in 
161 7,  when  an  act  was  passed  by  which  offenders  who  had 
escaped  the  death  penalty  were  handed  over  to  contractors, 
who  engaged  to  transport  them  to  the  American  colonies. 
These  contractors  were  vested  with  a  property  in  the 
labour  of  the  convicts  for  a  certain  term,  generally  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years,  and  this  right  they  frequently  sold. 
Labour  in  those  early  days  was  scarce  in  the  new  settlements; 
and  before  the  general  adoption  of  negro  slavery  there  was  a 
keen  competition  for  felon  hands.  An  organized  system 
of  kidnapping  prevailed  along  the  British  coasts;  young  lads 
were  seized  and  sold  into  what  was  practically  white  slavery  in 
the  American  plantations.  These  malpractices  were  checked,  but 
the  legitimate  traffic  in  convict  labour  continued,  until  it  was 
ended  peremptorily  by  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  and 
the  achievement  of  their  independence  in  1776.^ 

The  British  legislature,  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  discovered 
that  transportation  to  the  colonies  was  bound  to  be  attended  by 
various  inconveniences,  particularly  by  depriving  the  kingdom  of 
many  subjects  whose  labour  might  be  useful  to  the  community; 
and  an  act  was  accordingly  passed  which  provides  that  convicts 
sentenced  to  transportation  might  be  employed  at  haid  labour 
at  home.  At  the  same  time  the  consideration  of  some  scheme 
for  their  disposal  was  entrusted  to  three  eminent  public  men — 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  Mr  Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland) 
and  John  Howard.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  penitentiary  houses,  dated  1778.  This  act  is  of 
peculiar  importance.  It  contains  the  first  public  enunciation  of  a 
general  principle  of  prison  treatment,  and  shows  that  even  at  that 
early  date  the  system  since  nearly  universally  adopted  was  fully 
understood.  The  object  in  view  was  thus  stated.  It  was  hoped 
"  by  sobriety,  cleanliness  and  medical  assistance,  by  a  regular 
series  of  labour,  by  solitary  confinement  during  the  intervals  of 
work  and  by  due  religious  instruction  to  preserve  and  amend 

» See  J.  C.  Ballagh,  White  Servitude  in  Virginia  (Baltimore,  1895.) 
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the  health  of  the  unhappy  offenders,  to  intixe  them  to  habits  of 
industry,  to  guard  them  from  pernicious  company,  to  accustom 
them  to  serious  reflection  and  to  teach  them  both  the  principles 
and  practice  of  every  Christian  and  moral  duty.''  The  experience 
of  succeeding  years  has  added  little  to  these  the  true  principles 
of  penal  discipline;  they  form  the  basis  of  every  species  of  prison 
system  carried  out  since  the  passing  of  an  act  of  1779. 

No  immediate  action  was  taken  by  the  committee  appointed. 
Its  members  were  not  in  accord  as  to  the  choice  of  site.  One  was 
for  Islington,  another  for  Limehouse;  Howard  only  stipulated 
for  some  healthy  place  well  supplied  with  water  and  conveniently 
situated  for  supervision.  He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
penit  ent iary  should  be  built  by  convict  labour.  Howard  withdrew 
from  the  commission,  and  new  members  were  appointed,  who 
were  on  the  eve  of  beginning  the  first  penitentiary  when  the 
discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  in  the  South  Seas  turned  the  attention 
of  the  government  towards  these  new  lands.  The  vast  territories 
AagtraOma  ^^  Australasia  promised  an  unlimited  field  for  convict 
peasi  colonization,  and  for  the  moment  the  scheme  for 
**''^  penitentiary  houses  fell  to  the  ground.  Public  opinion 
"^'^  '  generally  preferred  the  idea  of  establishing  penal 
settlements  at  a  distance  from  home.  "  There  was  general 
confidence,"  says  Merivale  in  his  work  on  colonization,  *'  in  the 
favourite  theory  that  the  best  mode  of  punishing  offenders  was 
that  which  removed  them  from  the  scene  of  offence  and  tempta- 
tion, cut  them  off  by  a  great  gulf  of  space  from  all  their  former 
connexions,  and  gave  them  the  opportimity  of  redeeming  past 
crimes  by  becomung  useful  members  of  society."  These  views  so 
far  prevailed  that  an  expedition  consisting  of  nine  transports 
and  two  men-of-war,  the  *^  first  fleet  "  of  Australian  annals,  sailed 
in  March  1787  for  New  South  Wales.  This  first  fleet  reached 
Botany  Bay  in  January  1788,  but  passed  on  and  landed  at  Port 
Jackson,  where  it  entered  and  occupied  Sydney  harboiur.  From 
that  time  forward  convicts  were  sent  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers  from  England  to  the  Antipodes.  Yet  the  early  settle- 
ment at  Sydney  had  not  greatly  prospered.  The  infant  colony 
had  had  a  bitter  struggle  for  existence.  It  had  been  hoped  that 
the  community  would  raise  its  own  produce  and  speedily  become 
self-supporting.  But  the  soil  was  unfruitful;  the  convicts  knew 
nothing  of  farming.  All  lived  upon  rations  sent  out  from  home; 
and  when  convoys  with  relief  lingered  by  the  way  famine  stared 
all  in  the  face.  The  colony  was  long  a  penal  settlement  and 
nothing  more,  peopled  only  by  two  classes,  convicts  and  thdr 
masters;  criminal  bondsmen  on  the  one  hand  who  had  forfeited 
their  independence  and  were  bound  to  labour  without  wages  for  the 
state,  on  the  other  officials  to  guard  and  exact  the  due  periorm- 
aace  of  tasks.  A  few  free  families  were  encouraged  to  emigrate, 
but  they  were  lost  in  the  mass  they  were  intended  to  leaven, 
swamped  and  outnumbered  by  the  convicts,  shiploads  of  whom 
continued  to  pour  in  year  after  year.  When  the  influx  Increased, 
difficulties  as  to  their  employment  arose.  Free  settlers  were  too 
few  to  give  work  to  more  than  a  small  proportion.  Moreover,  a 
new  policy  was  in  the  ascendant,  initiated  by  Governor  Macquarie, 
who  considered  the  convicts  and  their  rehabilitation  his  chief 
care,  and  steadily  discouraged  the  immigration  of  any  but  those 
who  "  came  out  for  their  country's  good."  The  great  bulk  of  the 
convict  labour  thus  remained  m  government  hands. 

This  period  marked  the  first  phase  in  the  history  of  transporta- 
tion. The  penal  colony,  having  triumphed  over  early  dangers 
and  difficulties,  was  crowded  with  convicts  in  a  state  of  semi- 
freedom,  maintained  at  the  pubUc  expense  and  utilized  in  the 
development  of  the  latent  resources  of  the  country.  The  methods 
employed  by  Governor  Macquarie  were  not,  perhaps,  invariably 
the  best;  the  time  was  hardly  ripe  as  yet  for  the  erection  of 
palatial  buildings  in  Sydney,  while  the  congregation  of  the  work- 
men in  large  bodies  tended  greaUy  to  their  demoralization.  But 
some  of  the  works  \mdertaken  and  carried  out  were  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  young  colony;  and  its  early  advance  in  wealth  and 
prosperity  was  greatly  due  to  the  magnificent  roads,  bridges  and 
other  fadlities  of  inter-communication  for  which  it  was  indebted 
to  Governor  Macquarie.  As  time  passed  the  criminal  sewage 
flowing  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  greatly  increased  in 


volume  under  milder  and  more  humane  laws.  Many  now  escaped 
the  gallows,  and  much  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  gaols  at  home 
was  caused  by  the  gangs  of  convicts  awaiting  transhipment  to 
the  Antipodes.  They  were  packed  off,  however,  with  all  con- 
venient despatch,  and  the  numbers  on  government  hands  in  the 
colonies  multiplied  exceedingly,  causing  increasing  embarrass- 
ment as  to  their  disposal.  Moreover,  the  expense  of  the  Australian 
convict  establishments  was  enormous. 

Some  change  in  system  was  inevitable,  and  the  plan  of  "  assign- 
ment" ¥ras  introduced;  in  other  words,  that  of  freely  lending  the 
convicts  to  any  who  would  relieve  the  authorities  of  the  burden- 
some charge.  By  this  time  free  settlers  were  arriving 
in  greater  number,  invited  by  a  different  and  more  ^*^' 
liberal  pohcy  than  that  of  Governor  Macquarie.  aystgrn. 
Inducements  were  especially  offered  to  persons 
possessed  of  capital  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the  country. 
Assignment  developed  rapidly;  soon  eager  competition  arose  for 
the  convict  hands  that  had  been  at  first  so  reluctantly  taken. 
Great  facilities  existed  for  utilizing  them  on  the  wide  areas  of 
grazing  land  and  on  the  new  stations  in  the  interior.  A  pastoral 
hf e,  without  temptations  and  contaminating  mfluences,  was  well 
suited  for  convicts.  As  the  colony  grew  richer  and  more  populous, 
other  than  agricultural  employers  became  assignees,  and  numer- 
ous enterprises  were  set  on  foot.  The  trades  and  callings  which 
minister  to  the  needs  of  all  civilized  communities  were  more  and 
more  largely  pursued.  There  was  plenty  of  work  for  skilled 
convicts  in  the  towns,  and  the  services  of  the  more  intelligent 
were  highly  prized.  It  was  a  great  boon  to  secure  gratis  the 
assistance  of  men  specially  trained  as  clerks,  book-keepers  or 
handicraftsmen.  Hence  all  manner  of  intrigues  and  manceuvres 
were  afoot  on  the  arrival  of  drafts  and  there  was  a  scramble  for 
the  best  hands.  Here  at  once  was  a  palpable  flaw  in  the  system 
of  assignment.  The  lot  of  the  convict  was  altogether  imequaL 
Some,  the  dull,  unlettered  and  unskilled,  were  drafted  up  country 
to  heavy  manual  labour  at  which  they  remained,  while  clever 
expert  rogues  foimd  pleasant,  congenial  and  often  profitable 
employment  in  the  towns.  The  contrast  was  very  marked  from 
the  first,  but  it  became  the  more  apparent  when  in  due  course  it 
was  seen  that  some  were  still  engaged  in  irksome  toil,  while  others 
who  had  come  out  by  the  same  ship  had  already  attained  to 
affluence  and  ease.  For  the  latter  transportation  was  no  punish* 
ment,  but  often  the  reverse.  It  meant  too  often  transfer  to  a  new 
world  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  success,  removed  from 
the  keener  competition  of  the  old.  By  adroit  management,  too, 
convicts  often  obtained  the  command  of  funds,  the  product  of 
nefarious  transactions  at  home,  which  wives  or  near  relatives  or 
unconvicted  accomplices  presently  brought  out  to  them.  It  was 
easy  for  the  free  new-comers  to  secure  the  assignment  of  their 
convict  friends;  and  the  latter,  although  still  nominally  servants 
and  in  the  background,  at  once  assumed  the  real  control. 
Another  system  productive  of  much  evil  was  the  employment  of 
convict  clerks  in  positions  of  trust  in  various  government  offices; 
convicts  did  much  of  the  legal  work  of  the  colony;  a  convict  was 
clerk  to  the  attorney  general;  others  were  schoolmasters  and 
were  entrusted  with  the  education  of  youth. 

Under  a  S3rstem  so  anomalous  and  uncertain  the  main  object 
of  transportation  as  a  method  of  penal  discipline  and  repression 
was  in  danger  of  being  quite  overlooked.  Yet  the  state 
could  not  enthely  abdicate  its  fimctions,  although  it  ^^/^ 
surrendered  to  a  great  extent  the  care  of  criminals  to  fyniem. 
private  persons.  It  had  estabhshed  a  code  of  penalties 
for  the  coercion  of  the  ill-conducted,  while  it  kept  the 
worst  perforce  in  its  own  hands.  The  master  was  always  at 
Uberty  to  appeal  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  A  message  carried 
to  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  often  by  the  culprit  himsdf ,  brought 
down  the  prompt  retribution  of  the  lash.  Convicts  might  be 
flogged  for  petty  offences,  for  idleness,  drunkenness,  turbidence, 
absconding  and  so  forth.  At  the  out-stations  some  show  of 
decorum  and  regularity  was  observed,  although  the  work  done 
was  generally  scanty  and  the  convicts  were  secretly  given  to  all 
manner  of  evil  courses.  The  town  convicts  were  worse,  because 
they  were  far  less  controlled.    They  were  nominaUy  under  the 
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surveillance  and  supervision  of  the  police,  which  amounted  to 
nothing  at  all.  They  came  and  went,  and  amused  themselves 
after  working  hours,  so  that  Sydney  and  all  the  large  towns  were 
hotbeds  of  vice  and  immorality.  The  masters  as  a  rule  made 
no  attempt  to  watch  over  their  charges;  many  of  them  were 
absolutely  unfitted  to  do  so,  being  themselves  of  low  character, 
"  emancipists  "  frequently,  old  convicts  conditionally  pardoned 
or  who  had  finished  their  terms.  No  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
the  assignment  of  convicts  to  improper  persons;  every  applicant 
got  what  he  wanted,  even  though  his  own  character  would  not 
bear  inspection.  All  whom  the  masters  could  not  manage — the 
incorrigible  upon  whom  the  lash  and  bread  and  water  had  been 
tried  in  vain — were  returned  to  government  charge.  These,  in 
short,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  refuse  of  colonial  convictdom. 
Every  man  who  could  not  agree  with  his  master,  or  who  was 
to  undergo  a  penalty  greater  than  flogging  or  less  than  capital 
punishment,  came  back  to  government  and  was  disi>osed  of  in 
one  of  three  ways,  (i)  the  road  parties,  (2)  the  chain  gang,  or  (3)  the 
penal  settlements,  (i)  In  the  first  case,  the  convicts  might  be 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  or  marched  about  the  country 
according  to  the  work  in  hand;  the  labour  was  severe,  but,  owing 
to  inefficient  supervision,  never  intolerable;  the  diet  was  ample 
and  there  was  no  great  restraint  upon  independence  within 
certain  wide  limits.  To  the  slackness  of  control  over  the  road 
parties  was  directly  traceable  the  frequent  escape  of  desperadoes, 
who,  defying  recapture,  recruited  the  gangs  of  bushrangers 
which  were  a  constant  terror  to  the  whole  country.  In  (2)  the 
chain  or  iron  gangs,  as  they  were  sometimes  styled,  discipline  was 
far  more  rigorous.  It  was  maintained  by  the  constant  presence 
of  a  military  guard,  and  when  most  efficiently  organized  the  gang 
was  governed  by  a  military  officer  who  was  also  a  magistrate. 
The  work  was  really  hard,  the  custody  close — in  hulk,  stockaded 
barrack  or  caravan;  the  first  was  at  Sydney,  the  second  in  the 
interior,  the  last  when  the  imdertaking  required  constant  change 
of  place.  All  were  locked  up  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  all  wore 
heavy  leg  irons;  and  all  were  liable  to  immediate  flagellation. 
The  convict ''  scourger  "  was  one  of  the  regular  officials  attached 
to  every  chain  gang.  (3)  The  third  and  ultimate  receptacle  was 
the  penal  settlement,  to  which  no  offenders  were  transferred  till 
all  other  methods  of  treatment  had  failed.  These  were  terrible 
cesspools  of  iniquity,  so  bad  that  it  seemed,  to  use  the  words  of 
one  who  knew  them  well,  that  *^  the  heart  of  a  man  who  went  to 
them  was  taken  from  him  and  he  was  given  that  of  a  beast." 
The  horrors  accumulated  at  Norfolk  Island,  Moreton  Bay,  Port 
Arthur  and  Tasman's  Peninsula  are  almost  beyond  description. 
The  convicts  herded  together  in  them  were  soon  utterly  degraded 
and  brutalized;  no  wonder  that  reckless  despair  took  possession 
of  them,  that  death  on  the  gallows  for  murder  purposely  com- 
mitted, or  the  slow  terror  from  starvation  following  escape  into 
surrounding  wilds  was  often  welcomed  as  a  relief. 

The  stage  which  transportation  was  now  reaching  and  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Australian  colonies  about  this 
period  do  not  appear  to  have  been  much  understood  in  England. 
Earnest  and  thoughtful  men  might  busy  themselves  with  prison 
discipline  at  home,  and  the  legislature  might  watch  with  peculiar 
interest  the  results  obtained  from  the  special  treatment  of  a 
limited  number  of  selected  offenders  in  Millbank  penitentiary. 
But  for  the  great  mass  of  criminality  deported  to  a  distant  shore 
no  very  active  concern  was  shown.  The  country  for  a  long  time 
seemed  satisfied  with  transportation.  Portions  of  the  system 
might  be  open  to  criticism.  Thus  the  Commons  committee  of 
1832  freely  condemned  the  hulks  at  Woolwich  and  other  arsenals 
in  which  a  large  number  of  convicts  were  kept  while  waiting 
embarkation.  It  was  reported  that  the  indiscriminate  associa- 
tion of  prisoners  in  them  produced  more  vice,  profaneness  and 
demoralization  than  in  the  ordinary  prisons.  After  dark  the 
wildest  orgies  went  on  unchecked — dancing,  fighting,  gambling, 
singing  and  so  forth;  it  was  easy  to  get  drink  and  tobacco  and 
to  see  friends  from  outside.  The  labour  hours  were  short  and 
the  tasks  light;  "  altogether  the  situation  of  the  convict  in 
the  hulks,"  sa}^  the  report,  **  cannot  be  considered  penal;  it  is 
a  state  of  restriction,  but  hardly  of  punishment." 


But  no  objection  was  raised  to  transportation.    It  was  con- 
sidered by  this  same  committee  ''  a  most  valuable  expedient 
in  the  S3rstem  of  secondary  punishment."    They  only  thought  it 
necessary  to  suggest  that  exile  should  be  preceded  by  a  period 
of  severe  probationary  pimishment  in  England,  a  proposal 
which  was  reiterated  later  on  and  actually  adopted.    It  was  in 
the  country  most  closely  affected  that  dissatisfaction  first  began 
to  find  voice.    Already  in  1832  the  most  reputable  sections  of 
Australian  society  were  beginning  to  murmur  grievously.    Trans- 
portation had  fostered  the  growth  of  a  strong  party^ — that 
representing  convict  views — and  these  were  advocated  boldly  in 
imprincipled  prints.    This  party,  constantly  recruited 
from    the    emancipists  and   ticket-of-leave  holders,  ^"*''*'*** 
gradually  grew  very  numerous,  and  threatened  soon  oaas, 
to  swamp  the  honest  and  untainted  parts  of  the 
community.    As  years  passed  the  prevalence  of  crime,  and  the 
universally  low  tone  of  morality  due  to  the  convict  element, 
became  more  and  more  in  the  ascendant.    At  length  in  1835 
Judge  Burton  made  a  loud  protest,  and  in  a  charge  to  the  grand 
jury  of  Sydney  plainly  intimated  that  transportation  must  cease. 
While  it  existed,  he  said,  the  colonies  could  never  rise  to  their 
proper  position;    they  could  not  claim  free  institutions.     This 
bold  but  forcible  language  commanded  attention.    It  was  speedily 
echoed  in  England,  and  particularly  by  Archbishop  Whately, 
who  argued  that  transportation  failed  in  all  the  leading  requisites 
of    any    system    of    secondary    punishment.     Transportation 
exercised  no  salutary  terror  in  offenders;  it  was  no  longer  exile  to 
an  unknown  inhospitable  region,  but  to  one  flowing  with  mUk  and 
honey,  whither  innumerable  friends  and  associates  had  gone 
already.    The  most  glowing  descriptions  came  back  of  the  wealth 
which  any  clever  fellow  might  easily  amass;    stories  were  told 
and  names  mentioned  of  those  who  had  made  ample  fortimes  in 
Australia  in  a  few  years.    As  a  matter  of  fact  the  convicts,  or  at 
least  large  numbers  of  them,  had  prospered  exceedingly.  Some 
had  incomes  of  twenty,  thirty,  even  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
The  deteriorating  effects  of  the  system  were  plainly  manifest  on 
the  surface  from  the  condition  of  the  colony, — the  profligacy  of 
the  towns,  the  scant  reprobation  of  crimes  and  those  who  had 
committed  them.    Down  below,  in  the  openly  sanctioned  slavery 
called  assignment,  in  the  demoralizing  chain  gangs  and  in  the 
inexpressibly  horrible  penal  settlements,  were  more  abundant 
and  more  awful  proofs  of  the  general  wickedness  and  corruption. 
Moreover  these  appalling  results  were  accompanied  by  colossal 
expenditure.    The  cost  of  the  colonial  convict  establishments, 
with   the  passages  out,  amoimted    annually  to    upwards   of 
£300,000;    another  £100,000  was  expended   on   the   military 
garrisons;  and  various  items  brought  the  whole  outlay  to  about 
half  a  million  per  annum.    It  may  be  argued  that  this  was  not  a 
heavy  price  to  pay  for  peopling  a  continent  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  vast  Australasian  empire.     But  that  empire  could  never 
have  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions  if  it  had  depended  on 
convict  inmiigration  alone.  There  was  a  point,  too,  at  which 
all  development,  all  progress,  would  have  come  to  a  ftdl  stop 
had  it  not  been  relieved  of  its  stigma  as  a  penal  colony. 

That  point  was  reached  between  1835  and  1840,  when  a 
powerful  party  came  into  existence  in  New  South  Wales,  pledged 
to  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  transportation.  A  strongly 
hostile  feeling  was  also  gaining  groimd  in  England.  In  1837 
a  new  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
made  a  patient  and  searching  investigation  into  the  ?!!5ff* 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  and  freely  condemned 
it.  The  government  had  no  choice  but  to  give  way; 
it  could  not  ignore  the  protests  of  the  colonists,  backed  up  by 
such  an  authoritative  expression  of  opinion.  In  1 840  orders  were 
issued  to  suspend  the  deportation  of  criminals  to  New  South 
Wales.  But  what  was  to  become  of  the  convicts?  It  was 
impossible  to  keep  them  at  home.  The  hulks  which  might  have 
served  had  also  failed;  the  faultiness  of  their  internal  manage- 
ment had  been  fully  proved.  The  committee  had  recommended 
the  erection  of  more  penitentiaries.  But  the  costly  experiment 
of  Millbank  had  been  barren  of  results.  The  model  prison  at 
Pentonville,  in  process  of  construction  under  the  pressure  of  a 
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movement  towards  prison  reforai,  could  offer  but  limited  accom- 
modation.   A  proposal  was  pot  forward  to  construct  convict 
barracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  arsenals;  but  this,  which 
contained  really  the  germ  of  the  present  British  penal  system, 
was  premature.     The  government  in  this  dilemma  steered  a 
middle  course  and  resolved  to  adhere  to  transportation,  but  imder 
a  greatly  modified  and  it  was  hoped  much  improved  form.    The 
colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  younger  and  less  self-reliant  than 
its  neighbour,  had  also  endured  convict  immigration  but  had 
made  no  protest.    It  was  resolved  to  direct  the  whole  stream 
of  deportation  upon  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  was  thus  con- 
stituted one  vast  colonial  prison.    The  main  principle  of  the  new 
system  was  one  of  probation;  hence  its  name.    All  convicts  were 
to  pass  through  various  stages  and  degrees  of  pumshment  accord- 
ing to  their  conduct  and  character.    Some  general  depot  was 
needed  where  the  necessary  observation  could  be  made,  and  it 
was  found  at  MiUbank  penitentiary.    Thence  boys  were  sent 
to  the  prison  for  juveniles  at  Parkhurst;  the  most  im>mising 
subjects  among  the  adults  were  selected  to  undergo  the  experi- 
mental discipline  of  solitude  and  separation  at  Pentonvillc;  less 
hopeful  cases  went  to  the  hulks;  and  all  adults  alike  passed  on  to 
the  Antipodes.    Fresh  stages  awaited  the  convict  on  his  arrival 
at  Van  Diemen's  Land.    The  first  was  limited  to  "  lifers  "  and 
colonial  convicts  sentenced  a  second  time.   It  consisted  in  deten- 
tion at  one  of  the  penal  stations,  either  Norfolk  Island  or  Tasman's 
Peninsula,  where  the  disgraceful  conditions  already  described 
continued  unchanged  to  the  very  last.   The  second  stage  received 
the  largest  number,  who  were  subjected  in  it  to  gang  labour^ 
working  under  restraint  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.    These 
probation  stations,  as  they  were  called,  were  intended  to  inculcate 
habits  of  industry  and  subordination;  they  were  provided  with 
supervisors  and  religious  instructors;  and  had  they  not  been 
tainted  by  the  vicious  virus  brought  to  them  by  others  arriving 
from  the  penal  stations,  they  might  have  answered  their  purpose 
for  a  time.    But  they  became  as  bad  as  the  worst  of  the  penal 
settlements  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
whole  system.   The  third  stage  and  the  first  step  towards  freedom 
was  the  concession  of  a  pass  which  permitted  the  convict  to  be 
at  large  under  certain  conditions  to  seek  work  for  himself;  the 
fourth  was  a  ticket-of-leave,  the  possession  of  which  allowed  him 
to  come  and  go  much  as  he  pleased;  the  fifth  and  last  was 
absolute  pardon,  with  the  prospects  of  rehabilitation. 

This  scheme  seemed  admirable  on  paper;  yet  it  failed  com- 
pletely _when  put  into  practice.  Colonial  resoiurces  were  quite 
unable  to  bear  the  pressure.  Within  two  or  three  years 
Van  Diemen's  Land  was  inundated  with  convicts. 
Sixteen  thousand  were  sent  out  in  four  years;  the 
average  annual  number  in  the  colony  was  about 
30,000,  and  this  when  there  were  only  37,000  free  settlers. 
Half  the  whole  number  of  convicts  remained  in  government 
hands  and  were  kept  in  the  probation  gangs,  engaged  upon  public 
works  of  great  utility;  but  the  other  half,  pass-holders 
and  ticket-of-leave  men  in  a  state  of  semi-freedom,  could 
get  little  or  no  employment.  The  supply  greatly  exceeded  the 
demand;  there  were  no  hirers  of  labour.  Had  the  colony  been  as 
large  and  as  prosperous  as  its  neighbour  it  could  scarcely  have 
absorbed  the  glut  of  workmen;  but  it  was  really  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy — ^its  finances  were  embarrassed,  its  trades  and 
industries  at  a  standstill.  But  not  only  were  the  convicts  idle; 
they  were  utterly  depraved.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  system 
which  kept  large  bodies  always  together  had  a  most  pernicious 
effect  upon  their  moral  condition.  **  The  congregation  of 
criminals  in  large  batches  without  adequate  supervision  meant 
simply  wholesale,  widespread  pollution,"  as  was  said  at  the  time. 
These  ever-present  and  constantly  increasing  evils  forced  the 
^vernment  to  reconsider  its  position;  and  in  1846  transporta- 
tion to  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  temporarily  suspended  for  a 
couple  of  years,  during  which  it  was  hoped  some  relief  might  be 
afforded.  The  formation  of  a  new  convict  colony  in  North 
Australia  had  been  contemplated;  but  the  project,  warmly 
espoused  by  Mr  Gladstone,  then  under-secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  was  presently  abandoned;  and  it  now  became  clear 
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that  no  resumption  of  transportation  was  possiUe*  The  measures 
taken  to  substitute  other  methods  of  secondary  punishment  are 
set  forth  in  the  article  Pkison  (9.V.). 

France, — France  adopted  deportation  for  criminals  as  far  back 
as  1763,  when  a  penal  colony  was  founded  in  French  Guiana  and 
failed  disastrously.  An  expedition  was  sent  there,  composed 
of  the  most  evil  elements  of  the  Paris  population 
and  numbering  14,000,  all  of  whom  died.  The 
attempt  was  repeated  in  1766  and  with  the  same 
miserable  result.  Other  failures  are  recorded,  the  worst  being 
the  scheme  of  the  philanthropbt  Baron  Milius,  who  in  1823 
planned  to  form  a  community  on  the  banks  of  the  Mana  (French 
Guiana)  by  the  marriage  of  exiled  convicts  and  degraded  women, 
which  resulted  in  the  most  ghastly  horrors.  The  principle  of 
deportation  was  then  formally  condemned  by  publicists  and 
government  imtil  suddenly  in  1854  it  was  reintroduced  into  the 
French  penal  code  with  many  high-sounding  phrases.  Splendid 
results  were  to  be  achieved  in  the  creation  of  rich  colonies  afar, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  criminal  by  new  openingps  in  a  new 
land.  The  only  outlet  available  at  the  moment  beyond  the  sea 
was  French  Guiana,  and  it  was  again  to  be  utilized  despite  its 
pestilential  climate.  Thousands  were  exiled,  more  than  half  to 
find  certain  death;  none  of  the  penal  settlements  prospered. 
No  return  was  made  by  agricultural  development,  farms  and 
plantations  proved  a  dead  loss  under  the  unfavourable  conditions 
of  labour  enforced  in  a  malarious  climate  and  unkindly  soil,  and 
it  was  acknowledged  by  French  ofi&cials  that  the  atten^>t  to 
establish  a  penal  colony  on  the  equator  was  utterly  futile* 
Deportation  to  Guiana  was  not  abandoned,  but  instead  of  native- 
born  French  exiles,  convicts  of  subject  races,  Arabs,  Anamites 
and  Asiatic  blacks,  were  sent  exclusively,  with  no  better  success 
as  regards  colonization. 

In  1864,  however,  it  was  possible  to  divert  the  stream  dse- 
where.  New  Caledonia  in  the  Australian  Pacific  was  annexed  to 
France  in  1853.  Ten  years  later  it  became  a  new  settlement  for 
convict  emigrants.  A  first  shipload  was  disembarked  in  1864  at 
Noumea,  and  the  foundations  ol  the  city  laid.  Prison  buildings 
were  the  first  erected  and  were  planted  upon  the  island  of  Nou, 
a  small  breakwater  to  the  Bay  of  Noumea.  Outwardly  all  went 
weU  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  authorities.  The  population 
steadily  increased;  an  average  total  of  600  in  1867  rose  in  the 
following  year  to  1554.  In  1874  the  convict  population  exceeded 
5000;  in  1880  it  had  risen  to  8000;  the  total  reached  9608 
at  the  end  of  December  1883.  But  from  that  time  forward  the 
numbers  transported  annually  fell,  for  it  was  found  that  this 
South  Pacific  island,  with  its  fertile  soil  and  fairly  temperate 
climate,  by  no  means  intimidated  the  dangerous  classes;  and 
the  French  administration  therefore  resumed  deportation  of 
French-bom  whites  to  Guiana,  which  was  known  as  notoriously 
unhealthy  and  was  likely  to  act  as  a  more  positive  deterrent. 
The  authorities  divided  their  exiles  between  the  two  outlets, 
choosing  New  Caledonia  for  the  convicts  who  gave  some  promise 
of  regeneration,  and  sending  criminab  with  the  worst  antecedents 
and  presumably  incorrigible  to  the  settlements  on  the  equator. 
This  was  in  effect  to  hand  over  a  fertile  colony  entirely  to 
criminals.  Free  immigration  to  New  Caledonia  was  checked,  and 
the  colony  became  almost  exclusively  penal.  The  natural  growth 
of  a  prosperous  colonial  community  made  no  advance,  and 
convict  labour  did  little  to  stimulate  it,  the  public  works,  essential 
for  development,  and  construction  of  roads  were  neglected;  there 
was  no  extensive  clearance  of  lands,  no  steady  development  of 
agriculture.  From  1898  simple  deportation  practically  ceased, 
but  the  islands  were  full  of  convicts  already  sent,  and  they  still 
received  the  product  of  the  latest  invention  in  the  criminal  code 
known  as  "  relegation,"  a  punishment  directed  against  the 
recidivist  or  incorrigible  criminal  whom  no  penal  retribution 
had  hitherto  touched  and  whom  the  French  law  felt  justified 
in  banishing  for  ever  to  the  '*  back  of  beyond."  A  certain 
period  of  time  spent  in  a  hard  labour  prison  preceded  relegation, 
but  the  convicts  on  arrival  were  generally  unfitted  to  assist  in 
colonization.  They  were  for  the  most  part  decadent,  morally 
and  physically;  their  labour  was  of  no  substantial  value  to 
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colonists  or  themselves,  and  there  was  small  hope  of  profitable 
result  when  they  gained  conditional  liberation,  with  a  concession 
of  colonial  land  and  a  possibility  of  rehabilitation  by  their  own 
efforts  abroad,  for  by  their  sentence  they  were  forbidden  to  hope 
for  return  to  France.  The  pimishment  of  relegation  was  not 
long  in  favour,  the  number  of  sentences  to  it  fell  year  after  year, 
and  it  has  now  been  practically  abandoned. 

Other  Countries, — Penal  exile  has  been  practised  by  some  other 
countries  as  a  method  of  secondaiy  pimishment.  Russia  since 
1823  has  directed  a  stream  of  offenders,  mainly  political,  upon 
Siberia,  and  at  one  time  the  yearly  average  sent  was  18,000.  The 
Siberian  exile  system,  the  horrors  of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
belongs  only  in  part  to  penitentiary  science,  but  it  was  very 
distinctly  pimitive  and  aimed  at  regeneration  of  the  individual 
and  the  development  of  the  soil  by  new  settlements.  Although 
the  journey  was  made  mostly  on  foot  and  not  by  sea  transport, 
the  principle  of  deportation  (or  more  exactly  of  removal)  was 
the  essence  of  the  system.  The  later  practice,  however,  has  been 
exactly  similar  to  transportation  as  originated  by  England  and 
afterwards  followed  by  France.  The  penal  colonization  of  the 
island  of  Sakhalin  reproduced  the  preceding  methods,  and  the 
Russian  convicts  were  conveyed  by  ships  through  the  Suez 
Canal  to  the  Far  East.  Sakhalin  was  hopefully  intended  as  an 
outlet  for  released  convicts  and  their  rehabilitation  by  their  own 
efiPorts,  precisely  in  the  manner  tried  in  Australia  and  New 
Caledonia.  The  result  repeated  previous  experiences.  There  was 
land  to  reclaim,  forests  to  cut  down,  marshes  to  drain,  everything 
but  a  temperate  climate  and  a  good  will  of  the  felon  labourers  to 
create  a  prosperous  colony.  But  the  convicts  would  not  work;  a 
few  sought  to  win  the  right  to  occupy  a  concession  of  soil,  but  the 
bulk  were  pure  vagabonds,  wandering  to  and  fro  in  search  of  food. 
The  agricultural  enterprise  was  a  complete  failure.  The  wrong 
sites  for  cultivation  were  chosen,  the  labourers  were  imskilled  and 
they  handled  very  indifferent  tools.  Want  amounting  to  constant 
starvation  was  a  constant  rule;  the  rations  were  insufficient  and 
unwholesome,  very  little  meat  eked  out  with  salt  fish  and  with 
entire  absence  of  vegetables.  The  general  tone  of  morals  was 
inconceivably  low,  and  a  imiversal  j>assion  for  alcohol  and  card- 
pla3nng  prevailed.  According  to  one  authority  the  life  of  the 
convicts  at  Sakhalin  was  a  frightful  nightmare,  ''  a  mixture  of 
debauchery  and  innocence  mixed  with  real  sufferings  and  ahnost 
inconceivable  privations,  corrupt  in  every  one  of  its  phases." 
The  prisons  hopelessly  ruined  all  who  entered  them,  all  classes 
were  indiscriminately  herded  together.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed  that  deportation,  as  practised,  had  utterly  failed,  the 
chief  reasons  being  the  immanageable  numbers  sent  and  the 
absence  of  outlets  for  their  employment,  even  at  great 
cost. 

The  prisons  on  Sakhalin  have  been  described  as  hotbeds  of 
vice;  the  only  classification  of  prisoners  is  one  based  on  the  length 
of  sentence.  Some  imperfect  attempt  is  made  to  separate  those 
waiting  trial  from  the  recidivist  or  hardened  offender,  but  too 
often  the  association  is  indiscriminate.  Prison  discipline  is 
generally  slack  and  ineffective,  the  staff  of  warders,  from  ill- 
judged  economy,  too  weak  to  supervise  or  control.  The  officers 
themselves  are  of  inferior  stamp,  drunken,  untrustworthy,  over- 
bearing, much  given  to  "  trafficking  "  with  the  prisoners,  accept- 
ing bribes  to  assist  escape,  quick  to  misuse  and  oppress  their 
charges.     Crime  of  the  worst  description  is  common. 

Italy  has  practised  deportation  in  planting  various  agricultural 
colonies  upon  the  islands  to  be  found  on  her  coast.  They 
were  meant  to  imitate  the  intermediate  prisons  of  the  Irish 
system,  where  prisoners  might  work  out  their  redemption,  when 
provisionally  released.  Two  were  established  on  the  islands 
of  Pianoso  and  Gorgona,  and  there  were  settlements  made 
on  Monte  Christo  and  Capraia.  They  were  used  also  to  give 
effect  to  the  system  of  enforced  residence  or  domicUio 
coatto, 

Portugal  also  has  tried  deportation  to  the  African  colony 
of  Angola  on  a  small  scale  with  some  success,  and  combined 
it  with  free  emigration.  The  settlers  have  been  represented  as 
well   disposed   towards  the  convicts,   gladly   obtaining   their 


services  or  helping  them  in  the  matter  of  security.      The 

convict  element  is  orderly,  and,  although  their  treatment  is 

"  peu  repressive  et  relativement  debonnaire,*^  few  commit  offences. 

The  Andaman  Islands  have  been  utilized  by  the  Indian 

government  since  the  mutiny  (1857)  for  the  deportation   of 

heinous  criminals  (see  Andaman  Islands). 

Authorities. — Captain  A.  Phillip,  R.N.,  The  Voyage  of  Governor 
Phillip  to  New  South  Wales  (1790) ;  David  Collins,  Account  of  the 
English  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  (1798);  Archbishop  Whately, 
Remarks  on  Transportation  (1834);  Herman  Merivale,  Colonisation 
and  Colonies  (1841);  d'Haussonville,  £tablissements  pinitentiaires 
en  France  et  aux  colonies  (1875) ;  G€oi]g:e  Griffith,  In  a  Frison  Land; 
Cuche,  Science  et  legislation  pinitentiaire  (1905) ;  Hawes,  The  Utter- 
most East  (1906).  (A.  G.) 

DEPOSIT  Cat.  depositum,  from  deponere,  to  lay  down^  to  put 
in  the  care  c  >),  anything  laid  down  or  separated;  as  in  geology, 
any  mass  o.  material  accumulated  by  a  natural  agency  (see 
Bed),  and  vi  chemistry,  a  precipitate  or  matter  settling  from 
a  solution  or  suspension.  In  banking,  a  deposit  may  mean, 
generally,  a  siun  of  money  lodged  in  a  bank  without  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  held,  but  more  specially  money 
lodged  with  a  bank  on  *'  deposit  account "  and  acknowledged  by 
the  banker  by  a  "  deposit  receipt  "  given  to  the  depositor.  It  is 
then  not  drawn  upon  by  cheque,  usually  bears  interest  at  a  rate 
var3dng  from  time  to  time,  and  can  only  be  withdrawn  after  fixed 
notice.  Deposit  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  earnest  or  security 
for  the  performance  of  a  contract.  In  the  law  of  mortgage  the 
deposit  of  title-deeds  is  usual  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of 
money  advanced.  Such  a  deposit  operates  as  an  equitable 
mortgage.  In  the  law  of  contract,  deposit  or  simple  bailment  is 
delivery  or  bailment  of  goods  in  trust  to  be  kept  without  recom- 
pense, and  redelivered  on  demand  (see  Bailment). 

DEPOT  (from  the  Fr.  dSpSt,  Lat.  deposUum,  laid  down;  the 
French  accent  marks  are  usiially  dispensed  with  in  English),  a 
place  where  things  may  be  stored  or  deposited,  such  as  a  furniture 
or  forage  depot,  the  accuir  olation  of  military  stores,  especially 
in  the  theatre  of  operatior  s.  In  America  the  word  is  used  of  a 
railway  station,  whether  for  passengers  or  goods;  in  Great 
Britain  on  railways  the  word,  when  in  use,  is  applied  to  goods 
stations.  A  particular  military  application  is  to  a  depot,  situated 
as  a  rule  in  the  centre  of  the  recruiting  district  of  the  regiment  or 
other  unit,  where  recruits  are  received  and  undergo  the  necessary 
preliminary  training  before  joining  the  active  troops.  Such 
depots  are  maintained  in  peace  time  by  all  armies  which  have  to 
supply  distant  or  oversea  garrisons;  in  an  army  raised  by  com- 
pulsory service  and  quartered  in  its  own  country,  the  regiments 
are  usually  stationed  in  their  own  districts,  and  on  their  taking 
the  field  for  war  leave  behind  a  small  nucleus  for  the  formation 
and  training  of  drafts  to  be  sent  out  later.  These  nucleus  troops 
are  generally  called  depot  troops. 

DEPRETIS,  AGOSTINO  (1813-1887),  Italian  statesman,  was 
born  at  Mezzana  Corte,  in  the  province  of  Stradella  on  the  31st 
of  January  18 13.  From  early  manhood  a  disciple  of  Mazzini 
and  affiliated  to  the  Giovane  Italia,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Mazzinian  conspiracies  and  was  nearly  captured  by  the  Austrians 
while  smuggling  arms  into  Milan.  Elected  deputy  in  1848,  he 
joined  the  Left  and  founded  the  journal  //  Diritto,  but  held 
no  official  position  until  appointed  governor  of  Brescia  in  1859. 
In  i860  he  went  to  Sicily  on  a  mission  to  reconcile  the  policy  of 
Cavour  (who  desired  the  immediate  incorporation  of  the  island 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy)  with  that  of  Garibaldi,  who  wished  to 
postpone  the  Sicilian  pl&)iscUe  until  after  the  liberation  of  Naples 
and  Rome.  Though  appointed  pro-dictator  of  Sidly  by  Garibaldi, 
he  failed  in  his  attempt.  Accepting  the  portfolio  of  public  works 
in  the  Rattazzi  cabinet  in  1862,  he  served  as  intermediary  in 
arranging  with  Garibaldi  the  expedition  which  ended  disastrously 
at  Aspromonte.  Four  years  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  against 
Austria,  he  entered  the  Ricasoli  cabinet  as  minister  of  marine, 
and,  by  maintaining  Admiral  Persano  in  command  of  the  fleet, 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Lissa.  His  apologists  contend, 
however,  that,  as  an  inexperienced  civilian,  he  could  not  have 
made  sudden  changes  in  naval  arrangements  without  disorganiz- 
ing the  fleet,  and  that  in  view  of  the  impending  hostilities  he  was 
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obliged  to  accept  the  dispositions  of  his  predecessors.  Upon  the 
death  of  Rattazzi  in  1873,  Depretis  became  leader  of  the  Left, 
prepared  the  advent  of  bis  party  to  power,  and  was  called  upon 
to  form  the  first  cabinet  of  the  Left  in  X876.  Overthrown  by 
Cairoli  in  March  1878  on  the  grist-tax  question,  he  succeeded, 
in  the  following  December,  in  defeating  Cairoli,  became  again 

Cremier,  but  on  the  3rd  of  July  1879  was  once  more  overturned 
y  Cairoli.  In  November  X879  he,  however,  entered  the  Cairoli 
cabinet  as  minister  of  the  interior,  and  in  May  1881  succeeded  to 
the  premiership,  retaining  that  office  until  his  death  on  the  29th  of 
July  1887.  During  the  long  interval  he  recomposed  his  cabinet 
four  times,  first  throwing  out  Zanardelli  and  Baccarini  in  order 
to  please  the  Right,  and  subsequently  bestowing  portfoHos  upon 
Ricotti,  Robilant  and  other  Conservatives,  so  as  to  complete  the 
political  process  known  as  '*  trasformismo.''  A  few  weeks  before 
bis  death  he  repented  of  his  transformist  policy,  and  agala  in- 
cluded Crispi  and  21anardeUi  in  his  cabinet.  During  his  long  term 
of  office  be  abolished  the  grist  tax,  extended  the  suffrage,  com- 
pleted the  railway  system,  aided  Mancini  in  forming  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  initiated  colonial  policy  by  the  occupation  of 
Massawa;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  vastly  increased  indirect 
taxation,  corrupted  and  destroyed  the  fibre  of  parliamentary 
parties,  and,  by  extravagance  in  public  works,  impaired  the 
stability  of  Italian  finance. 

DEPTFORD,  a  south-eastern  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  N.  by  Bermondsey,  £.  by  the  river  Thames 
and  Greenwich,  S.  by  Lewisham  and  W.  by  Camberwell.  Pop. 
(1901)  110,398.  The  name  is  connected  with  a  ford  over  the 
Ravensboume,  a  stream  entering  the  Thames  through  Deptford 
Creek.  The  borough  comprises  only  the  parish  of  Deptford 
St  Paul,  that  of  Deptford  St  Nicholas  being  included  in  the 
borough  of  Greenwich.  Deptford  is  a  district  of  poor  streets, 
inhabited  by  a  large  industrial  population,  employed  in  engineer- 
ing and  other  riverside  works.  On  the  river  front,  extending 
into  the  borough  of  Greenwich,  are  the  royal  victualling  yard 
and  the  site  of  the  old  Deptford  dockyard.  The  first  supplies  the 
navy  with  provisions,  medicines,  furniture,  &c.,  manufactured  or 
stored  in  the  large  warehouses  here.  The  dockyard  ceased  to  be 
used  in  1869,  and  was  filled  up  and  converted  into  a  foreign  cattle 
market  by  the  City  Corporation.  Of  pubHc  buildings  the  most 
noteworthy  are  St  Paul's  church  (1730),  of  classic  design;  the 
municipal  buildings;  and  the  hospital  for  master  mariners, 
maintained  by  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  which  was 
founded  at  Deptford,  the  old  hall  being  pulled  down  in  1787. 
Other  institutions  are  the  Goldsmiths'  Polytechnic  Institute, 
New  Cross;  and  the  South-eastern  fever  hospital.  A  mansion 
known  as  Sayes  Court,  taken  down  in  1729,  was  the  residence  of 
the  duke  of  Sussex  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  it  was  occupied  in 
the  foUowiog  century  by  John  Evelyn,  author  of  Sylva,  and  by 
Peter  the  Great  during  his  residence  in  England  in  1698.  The 
site  of  its  gardens  is  occupied  by  Deptford  Park  of  11  acres. 
Another  open  space  is  Telegraph  Hill  (9^  acres).  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  of  Deptford  returns  one  member.  The  borough 
council  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen,  and  36  coimdllors. 
Area,  1562 '7  acres. 

DEPUTY  (through  the  Fr.  from  a  Late  Lat  use  of  deptUarCf  to 
cut  ofiF,  allot;  putare  having  the  original  sense  of  to  trim,  prune), 
one  appointed  to  act  or  govern  instead  of  another;  one  who 
exercises  an  office  in  another  man's  right,  a  substitute;  in 
representative  government  a  member  of  an  elected  chamber.  In 
general,  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  deputy  are  those  of  his 
principal  (see  also  Representation),  but  the  extent  to  which  he 
may  exercise  them  is  dependent  upon  the  power  delegated  to  him. 
He  may  be  authorized  to  exercise  the  whole  of  his  principal's 
office,  in  which  case  he  is  a  general  deputy,  or  to  act  only  in 
some  particular  matter  or  service,  when  he  is  termed  a  special 
deputy.  In  the  United  Kingdom  various  officials  are  specifically 
empowered  by  statute  to  appoint  deputies  to  act  for  them 
under  certain  circumstances.  Thus  a  clerk  of  the  peace,  in  case 
of  illness,  incapacity  or  absence,  may  appoint  a  fit  person  to  act 
as  his  deputy.  While  judges  of  the  supreme  court  cannot  act  by 
deputy,  county  court  judges  and  recorders  can,  in  cases  of  illness 


or  unavoidable  absence,  appoint  deputies.  So  can  registrars  of 
county  courts  and  returning  officers  at  elections. 

DE  QUINCEY,  THOMAS  (1785-1859),  EngHsh  author,  was  bom 
at  Greenheys,  Manchester,  on  the  15th  of  August  1785.  He  was 
the  fifth  child  in  a  family  of  eight  (four  sons  and  foiu:  daughters)- 
His  father,  descended  from  a  Norman  family,  was  a  merchant, 
who  left  his  wife  and  six  children  a  clear  income  of  £1600  a 
year.  Thomas  was  from  infancy  a  shy,  sensitive  child,  with  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  dreaming  by  night  and  by  day;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  an  elder  brother,  a  lad  ''  whose  genius  for 
mischief  amounted  to  inspiration,"  who  died  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  spent  much  of  his  boyhood  in  imaginary  worlds  of  their  own 
creating.  The  amusements  and  occupations  of  the  whole  family, 
indeed,  seem  to  have  been  mainly  intellectual;  and  in  De 
Quincey's  case,  emphatically, ''  the  child  was  father  to  the  man." 
"  My  life  has  been,"  he  affirms  in  the  Confessions^  "  on  the  whole 
the  life  of  a  philosopher;  from  my  birth  I  was  made  an  intellectual 
creatiu'e,  and  intellectual  in  the  highest  sense  my  pursuits  and 
pleasures  have  been."  From  boyhood  he  was  more  or  less  in 
contact  with  a  poHshed  circle;  his  education,  easy  to  one  of 
such  native  aptitude,  was  sedulously  attended  to.  When  he 
was  in  his  twelfth  year  the  family  renooved  to  Bath,  where  he  was 
sent  to  the  grammar  school,  at  which  he  remained  for  about  two 
years;  and  for  a  year  more  he  attended  another  public  school  at 
Winkfield,  Wiltshire.  At  thirteen  he  wrote  Greek  with  ease;  at 
fifteen  he  not  only  composed  Greek  verses  in  l3Tic  measiures,  but 
could  converse  in  Greek  fluently  and  without  embarrassment;  one 
of  his  masters  said  of  him,  *'  that  boy  could  harangue  an  Athenian 
mob  better  than  you  or  I  could  address  an  English  one." 
Towards  the  close  of  his  fifteenth  year  he  visited  Ireland,  with 
a  companion  of  his  own  age,  Lord  Westport,  the  son  of  Lord 
Altamont,  an  Irish  peer,  and  spent  there  in  residence  and  travel 
some  months  of  the  simimer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1800, — 
being  a  spectator  at  Dublin  of  ''  the  final  ratification  of  the 
bill  which  united  Ireland  to  Great  Britain."  On  his  return 
to  England,  his  mother  having  now  settled  at  St  John's 
Priory,  a  residence  near  Chester,  De  Quincey  was  sent 
to  the  Manchester  grammar  school,  mainly  in  the  hope  of 
securing  one  of  the  school  exhibitions  to  help  his  expenses  at 
Oxford. 

Discontented  with  the  mode  in  which  his  guardians  conducted 
his  education,  and  with  some  view  apparently  of  forcing  them  to 
send  him  earlier  to  college,  he  left  this  school  after  less  than 
a  year's  residence — ^ran  away,  in  short,  to  his  mother's  house. 
There  his  mother's  brother,  Colonel  Thomas  Penson,  made  an 
arrangement  ^or  him  to  have  a  weekly  allowance,  on  which  he 
might  reside  at  some  country  place  in  Wales,  and  pursue  his 
studies,  presumably  till  he  could  go  to  college.  From  Wales, 
however,  after  brief  trial,  "  suflering  grievously  from  want  of 
books,"  he  went  off  as  he  had  done  from  school,  and  hid  himself 
from  guardians  and  friends  in  the  world  of  London.  And  now,  as 
he  says,  commenced  ''  that  episode,  or  impassioned  parenthesis 
of  my  life,  which  is  comprehended  in  The  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium  Eater J^  This  London  episode  extended  over  a 
year  or  more;  his  money  soon  vanished,  and  he  was  in  the 
utmost  poverty;  he  obtained  shelter  for  the  night  in  Greek 
Street,  Soho,  from  a  moneylender's  agent,  and  spent  his  days 
wandering  in  the  streets  and  parks;  finally  the  lad  was  recon- 
ciled to  his  guardians,  and  in  1803  was  sent  to  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  being  by  this  time  about  nineteen.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  his  second  year  at  Oxford  that  he  first  tasted  opium, — shaving 
taken  it  to  allay  neuralgic  pains.  De  Quincey's  mother  had 
settled  at  Weston  Lea,  near  Bath,  and  on  one  of  his  visits 
to  Bath,  De  Quincey  made  the  acquaintance  of  Coleridge;  he 
took  Mrs  Coleridge  to  Grasmere,  where  he  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Wordsworth. 

After  finishing  his  career  of  five  years  at  college  in  1808  he 
kept  terms  at  the  Middle  Temple;  but  in  1809  visited  the 
Wordsworths  at  Grasmere,  and  in  the  autumn  returned  to 
Dove  Cottage,  which  he  had  taken  on  a  lease.  His  choice  was 
of  course  influenced  partly  by  neighbourhood  to  Wordsworth, 
whom  he  early  appreciated, — Shaving  been,  he  says,  the  only  man 
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in  all  Europe  who  quoted  Wordsworth  so  early  as  1802.  His 
friendship  with  Wordsworth  decreased  within  a  few  years,  and 
when  in  1834  De  Quincey  published  in  Tait^s  Magazine  his 
reminiscences  of  the  Grasmere  circle,  the  indiscreet  references  to 
the  Wordsworths  contained  in  the  article  led  to  a  complete 
cessation  of  intercourse.  Here  also  he  enjoyed  the  society  and 
friendship  of  Coleridge,  Southey  and  especially  of  Professor 
Wilson,  as  in  London  he  had  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his  circle.  He 
continued  his  classical  and  other  studies,  especially  exploring  the 
at  that  time  almost  unknown  region  of  German  literature,  and 
indicating  its  riches  to  English  readers.    Here  also,  in  1816,  he 

married  Margaret  Simpson,  the  "  dear  M "  of  whom  a 

charming  glimpse  is  accorded  to  the  reader  of  the  Confessions; 
his  family  came  to  be  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

For  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  edited  the  Westmoreland  Gazette. 
He  left  Grasmere  for  London  in  the  early  part  of  1820.  The 
Lambs  received  him  with  great  kindness  and  introduced  him  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  London  Magazine.  It  was  in  this  joiunal 
in  1 82 1  that  the  Confessions  appeared.  De  Quincey  also  con- 
tributed to  Blackwood,  to  Knight* s  Quarterly  Magazine,  and  later 
to  Tait*s  Magazine.  His  connexion  with  Blackwood  took  him  to 
Edinburgh  in  1828,  and  he  lived  there  for  twelve  years,  contribut- 
ing from  time  to  time  to  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Gazette,  His 
wife  died  in  1837,  and  the  family  eventually  settled  at  Lasswade, 
but  from  this  time  De  Quincey  spent  his  time  in  lodgings  in 
various  places,  staying  at  one  place  until  the  accumulation  of 
papers  filled  the  rooms,  when  he  left  them  in  charge  of  the 
landlady  and  wandered  elsewhere.  After  his  wife's  death  he  gave 
way  for  the  fourth  time  in  his  life  to  the  opium  habit,  but  in  1844 
he  reduced  his  daily  quantity  by  a  tremendous  effort  to  six 
grains,  and  never  again  3rielded.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
8th  of  December  1859,  and  is  buried  in  the  West  Churchyard. 

During  nearly  fifty  years  De  Quincey  lived  mainly  by  his  pen. 
His  patrimony  seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  exhausted, 
and  his  habits  and  tastes  were  simple  and  inexpensive;  but  he 
was  reckless  in  the  use  of  money,  and  had  debts  and  pecuniary 
difficulties  of  all  sorts.  There  was,  indeed,  his  associates  affirm, 
an  element  of  romance  even  in  his  impecuniosity,  as  there  was  in 
everything  about  him;  and  the  diplomatic  and  other  devices 
by  which  he  contrived  to  keep  clear  of  clamant  creditors,  while 
scrupulously  fulfilling  many  obligations,  often  disarmed  ani- 
mosity, and  converted  annoyance  into  amusement.  The  famous 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater  was  published  in  a  small 
volume  in  1822,  and  attracted  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
attention,  not  simply  by  its  personal  disclosures,  but  by  the 
extraordinary  power  of  its  dream-painting.  No  other  literary 
man  of  his  time,  it  has  been  remarked,  achieved  so  high  and 
universal  a  reputation  from  such  merely  fugitive  efforts.  The 
only  works  published  separately  (not  in  periodicals)  were  a  novel, 
Klosterheim  (1832),  and  The  Logic  of  Political  Economy  (1844). 
After  his  works  were  brought  together,  De  Quincey's  reputation 
was  not  merely  maintained,  but  extended.  For  range  of  thought 
and  topic,  within  the  limits  of  pure  literature,  no  like  amount  of 
material  of  such  equality  of  merit  proceeded  from  any  eminent 
writer  of  the  day.  However  profuse  and  discursive,  De  Quincey 
is  always  polished,  and  generally  exact — a  scholar,  a  wit,  a  man  of 
the  world  and  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  genius.  He  looked  upon 
letters  as  a  noble  and  responsible  calling;  in  his  essay  on  Oliver 
Goldsmith  he  claims  for  literature  the  rank  not  only  of  a  fine  art, 
but  of  the  highest  and  most  potent  of  fine  arts;  and  as  such  he 
himself  regarded  and  practised  it.  He  drew  a  broad  distinction 
between  "  the  literature  of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of  power" 
asserting  that  the  function  of  the  first  is  to  teach,  the  function  of 
the  second  to  m^e,-^maintaining  that  the  meanest  of  authors 
who  moves  has  pre-eminence  over  all  who  merely  teach,  that 
the  literature  of  knowledge  must  perish  by  supersession,  while  the 
literature  of  power  is  '^  triumphant  for  ever  as  long  as  the  language 
exists  in  which  it  speaks."  It  is  to  this  class  of  motive  literature 
that  De  Quincey 's  own  works  essentially  belong;  it  is  by  virtue 
of  that  vital  element  of  power  that  they  have  emeiged  from  the 
rapid  oblivion  of  periodicalism,  and  live  in  the  minds  of  later 
generations.   But  their  power  is  weakened  by  their  volume. 


De  Quincey  fuUy  defined  his  own  position  and  claim  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  preface  to  his  collected  works.    These  he  divides 
into  three  classes: — "first,  that  class  which  proposes  primarily 
to  amuse  the  reader,"  such  as  the  Narratives,  Autobiographic 
Sketches,  &c.;  "  second,  papers  which  address  themselves  purely 
to  the  understanding  as  an  insulated  faculty,  or  do  so  primarily,'' 
such  as  the  essays  on  Essenism,  the  Caesars,  Cicero,  &c.;  and 
finally,  as  a  third  class,  "  and,  in  virtue  of  their  aim,  as  a  far 
higher  class  of  compositions,"  he  ranks  those  "  modes  of  im- 
passioned prose  ranging  under  no  precedents  that  I  am  aware 
of  in  any  literature,"  such  as  the  Confessions  and  Suspiria  de 
Profundis.    The  high  claim  here  asserted  has  been  questioned; 
and  short  and  isolated  examples  of  eloquent  apostrophe,  and 
highly  wrought  imaginative  description,  have  been  dted  from 
Rousseau  and  other  masters  of  style;  but  De  Quincey 's  power 
of  sustaining  a  fascinating  and  elevated  strain  of  "  impassioned 
prose  "  is  allowed  to  be  entirely  his  own.    Nor,  in  regard  to  his 
writings  as  a  whole,  will  a  minor  general  claim  which  he  makes  be 
disallowed,  namely,  that  he  "  does  not  write  without  a  thoughtful 
consideration  of  his  subject,"  and  also  with  novelty  and  freshness 
of  view.    "  Generally,"  he  says,  "  I  claim  (not  arrogantly,  but 
with  firmness)  the  merit  of  rectification  applied  to  absolute  errors, 
or  to  injurious  limitations  of  the  truth."     Another  obvious 
quality  of  all  his  genius  is  its  overflowing  fulness  of  allusion  and 
illustration,  recalling  his  own  description  of  a  great  philosopher 
or  scholar — "  Not  one  who  depends  simply  on  an  infinite  memory, 
but  also  on  an  infinite  and  electrical  power  of  combination, 
bringing  together  from  the  four  winds,  like  the  angel  of  the 
resurrection,  what  else  were  dust  from  dead  men's  bones  into  the 
unity  of  breathing  life."    It  is  useless  to  complain  of  his  having 
lavished  and  diffused  his  talents  and  acquirements  over  so  vast 
a  variety  of  often  comparatively  trivial  and  passing  topics. 
The  world  must  accept  gifts  from  men  of  genius  as  they  offer 
them;  circumstance  and  the  hour  often  rule  their  form.    Those 
influences,  no  less  than  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  man,  determined 
De  Quincey  to  the  illumination  of  such  matter  for  speculation 
as  seemed  to  lie  before  him;  he  was  not  careful  to  search  out 
recondite  or  occult  themes,  though  these  he  did  not  neglect, — ^a 
student,  a  scholar  and  a  recluse,  he  was  yet  at  the  same  time  a 
man  of  the  world,  keenly  interested  in  the  movements  of  men  and 
in  the  page  of  history  that  unrolled  itself  before  him  day  by  day. 
To  the  discussion  of  things  new,  as  readily  as  of  things  old,  aided 
by  a  capacious,  retentive  and  ready  memory,  which  dispensed 
with  reference  to  printed  pages,  he  brought  also  the  exquisite 
keenness  and  subtlety  of  his  highly  analytic  and  imaginative 
intellect,  the  illustrative  stores  of  his  vast  and  varied  erudition, 
and  that  large  infusion  of  common  sense  which  preserved  him 
from  becoming  at  any  time  a  mere  doctrinaire,  or  visionary.    If 
he  did  not  throw  himself  into  any  of  the  great  popular  contro- 
versies or  agitations  of  the  day,  it  was  not  from  any  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  struggles  of  humanity  or  the  progress  of 
the  race,  but  rather  because  his  vocation  was  to  apply  to  such 
incidents  of  his  own  time,  as  to  like  incidents  of  all  history,  great 
philosophical  principles  and  tests  of  truth  and  power.   In  politics, 
in  the  party  sense  of  that  term,  he  would  probably  have  been 
classed  as  a  Liberal  Conservative  or  Conservative  Liberal — at 
one  period  of  his  life  perhaps  the  former,  and  at  a  later  the  latter. 
Originally,  as  we  have  seen,  his  smrroundings  were  aristocratic, 
in  his  middle  life  his  associates,  notably  Wordsworth,  Southey 
and  Wilson,  were  all  Tories;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  held  the 
extreme  and  narrow  views  of  that  circle.    Though  a  flavour  of 
high  breeding  nms  through  his  writings,  he  has  no  vulgar  sneers 
at  the  vulgar.    As  he  advanced  in  years  his  views  became  more 
and  more  decidedly  liberal,  but  he  was  always  as  far  removed 
from  RadicaUsm  as  from  Toryism,  and  may  be  described  as  a 
philosophical  politician,  capable  of  classification  under  no  definite 
party  name  or  colour.    Of  political  economy  he  had  been  an 
early  and  earnest  student,  and  projected,  if  he  did  not  so  far 
proceed  with,  an  elaborate  and  systematic  treatise  on  the  science, 
of  which  all  that  appears,  however,  are  his  fragmentary  Dialogues 
on  the  system  of  Ricardo,  published  in  the  London  Magazine  in 
1824,  and  The  Logic  of  Political  Economy  (1844).    But  political 
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and  economic  problems  laigely  exercised  his  thoughts,  and  his 
historical  sketches  show  that  he  is  constantly  alive  to  their 
interpenetrating  influence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  bio- 
graphies, notably  of  his  remarkable  sketch  of  Dr  Parr.  Neither 
politics  nor  economics,  however,  exercised  an  absorbing  influence 
on  his  mind, — they  were  simply  provinces  in  the  vast  domain  of 
universal  speculation  through  which  he  ranged  ^*  with  unconflned 
wings."  How  wide  and  varied  was  the  region  he  traversed  a 
glance  at  the  titles  of  the  papers  which  make  up  his  collected — 
or  more  properly,  selected — works  (for  there  was  much  matter 
of  evanescent  interest  not  reprinted)  sufficiently  shows.  Some 
things  in  his  own  line  he  has  done  perfectly;  he  has  written 
many  pages  of  magniflcently  mixed  argument,  irony,  humour 
and  eloquence,  which,  for  sustained  brilliancy,  richness,  subtle 
force  and  purity  of  style  and  effect,  have  simply  no  parallels; 
and  he  is  without  peer  the  prince  of  dreamers.  The  use  of  opium 
no  doubt  stimulated  this  remarkable  faculty  of  reproducing  in 
skilfully  selected  phrase  the  grotesque  and  shifting  forms  of  that 
*^  cloudland,  gorgeous  land,"  which  opens  to  the  sleep-closed  eye. 

To  the  appreciation  of  De  Quincey  the  reader  must  bring  an 
imaginative  faculty  somewhat  akin  to  his  own — ^a  certain  general 
culture,  apd  large  knowledge  of  books,  and  men  and  things. 
Otherwise  much  of  that  slight  and  delicate  allusion  that  gives 
point  and  colour  and  charm  to  his  writings  will  be  missed;  and 
on  this  account  the  full  enjoyment  and  comprehension  of  De 
Quincey  must  always  remain  a  luxury  of  the  literary  and  in- 
tellectual. But  his  skill  in  narration,  his  rare  pathos,  his  wide 
S3mipathies,  the  pomp  of  his  dream-descriptions,  the  exquisite 
playfulness  of  his  lighter  dissertations,  and  his  abounding 
though  delicate  and  subtle  hiunour,  commend  him  to  a  larger 
class.  Though  far  from  being  a  professed  humorist — a  char- 
acter he  would  have  shrunk  from — there  is  no  more  expert 
worker  in  a  sort  of  half-veiled  and  elaborate  humoiu:  and 
irony  than  De  Quincey;  but  he  employs  those  resources  for 
the  most  part  secondarily.  Only  in  one  instance  has  he  given 
himself  up  to  them  imreservedly  and  of  set  purpose, 
namely,  in  the  famous  **  Essay  on  Murder  considered  as  one 
of  the  Fine  Arts,"  published  in  Blackwood, — ^an  effort  which, 
admired  and  admirable  though  it  be,  is  also,  it  must  be 
allowed,  somewhat  strained.  His  style,  fuU  and  flexible,  piure 
and  polished,  is  peculiarly  his  own;  yet  it  is  not  the  style  of  a 
mannerist, — ^its  charm  is,  so  to  spesik,  latent;  the  form  never 
obtrudes;  the  secret  is  only  discoverable  by  analysis  and  study. 
It  consists  simply  in  the  reader's  assiurance  of  the  writer's 
complete  mastery  over  all  the  infinite  applicability  and  resources 
of  the  English  language.  Hence  involutions  and  parentheses, 
"  cycle  on  epicycle,"  evolve  themselves  into  a  stately  clearness 
and  harmony;  and  sentences  and  paragraphs,  loaded  with 
suggestion,  roll  on  smoothly  and  musically,  without  either 
fatiguing  or  cloying — ^rather,  indeed,  to  the  surprise  as  well  as 
delight  of  the  reader;  for  De  Quincey  is  always  ready  to  indulge 
in  feats  of  style,  witching  the  world  with  that  sort  of  noble 
horsemanship  which  is  as  graceful  as  it  is  daring. 

It  has  been  complained  that,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  full 
confidences  of  the  Confessions  and  Autobiographic  Sketches, 
readers  are  left  in  comparative  ignorance,  biographically  speaking, 
of  the  man  De  Quincey.  Two  passages  in  his  Confessions  afford 
sufficient  clues  to  this  mjrstery.  In  one  he  describes  himself 
"  as  framed  for  love  and  all  gentle  affections,"  and  in  another 
confesses  to  the  "  besetting  infirmity  "  of  being  "  too  much  of  an 
eudaemonist."  "  I  hanker,"  he  sajrs,  "  too  much  after  a  state  of 
happiness,  both  for  mjrself  and  others;  I  cannot  face  misery, 
whether  my  own  or  not,  with  an  eye  of  sufficient  fijroness,  and 
am  little  capable  of  surmounting  present  pain  for  the  sake  of 
any  recessionary  benefit."  His  sensitive  disposition  dictated  the 
ignoring  in  his  writings  of  traits  merely  personal  to  himself,  as 
well  as  his  ever-recurrent  resort  to  opium  as  a  doorway  of  escape 
from  present  ill;  and  prompted  those  habits  of  seclusion,  and 
that  apparently  capricious  abstraction  of  himself  from  the  society 
not  only  of  his  friends,  but  of  his  own  fanuly,  in  which  he  from 
time  to  time  persisted.  He  confessed  to  occasional  accesses  of 
an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  flee  to  the  labyrinthine  shelter 


of  some  great  dty  like  London  or  Paris, — there  to  dwell  solitary 
amid  a  multitude,  buried  by  day  in  the  cloister-like  recesses  of 
mighty  libraries,  and  stealing  away  by  night  to  some  obscure 
lodging.  Long  indulgence  in  seclusion,  and  in  habits  of  study  the 
most  lawless  possible  in  respect  of  regular  hours  or  any  con- 
siderations of  health  or  comfort, — the  habit  of  working  as  pleased 
himself  without  regard  to  the  divisions  of  night  or  day,  of  times 
of  sleeping  or  waking,  even  of  the  slow  procession  of  the  seasons, 
had  latterly  so  disinclined  him  to  the  restraints,  however  slight, 
of  ordinary  social  intercourse,  that  he  very  seldom  submitted 
to  them.  On  such  rare  occasions,  however,  as  he  did  appear, 
perhaps  at  some  simple  meal  with  a  favoured  friend,  or  in  later 
years  in  his  own  small  but  refined  domestic  circle,  he  was  the  most 
charming  of  guests,  hosts  or  companions.  A  short  and  fragile, 
but  well-proportioned  frame;  a  shapely  and  compact  head;  a 
face  beaming  with  intellectual  light,  with  rare,  almost  feminine 
beauty  of  feature  and  complexion;  a  fascinating  courtesy  of 
manner;  and  a  fulness,  swiftness  and  elegance  of  silvery 
speech, — such  was  the  irresistible  "  mortal  mixture  of  earth's 
mould  "  that  men  named  De  Quincey.  He  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  what  James  Russell  Lowell  called  "  the  grace  of  perfect 
breeding,  everywhere  persuasive,  and  nowhere  emphatic  ";  and 
his  whole  aspect  and  manner  exercised  an  imdefinable  attraction 
over  every  one,  gentle  or  simple,  who  came  within  its  influence; 
for  shy  as  he  was,  he  was  never  rudely  shy,  making  good  his 
boast  that  he  had  always  made  it  his  ^*  pride  to  converse  familiarly 
more  socratico  with  all  human  beings — man,  woman  and  child  " — 
looking  on  himself  as  a  catholic  creature  standing  in  an  equal 
relation  to  high  and  low,  to  educated  and  uneducated.  He  would 
converse  with  a  peasant  lad  or  a  servant  girl  in  phrase  as  choice, 
and  sentences  as  sweetly  turned,  as  if  his  interlocutor  were  his 
equal  both  in  position  and  intelligence;  yet  without  a  suspicion 
of  pedantry,  and  with  such  complete  adaptation  of  style  and  topic 
that  his  talk  charmed  the  humblest  as  it  did  the  highest  that 
listened  to  it.  His  conversation  was  not  a  monologue;  if  he  had 
the  larger  share,  it  was  simply  because  his  hearers  were  only  too 
glad  that  it  shoidd  be  so;  he  would  listen  with  something  hke 
deference  to  very  ordinary  talk,  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  the  speaker 
being  one  of  the  same  company  entitled  him  to  all  consideration 
and  respect.  The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  and  disposition,  and 
his  life-long  devotion  to  letters,  to  say  nothing  of  his  opium 
eating,  rendered  him,  it  must  be  allowed,  regardless  of  ordinary 
obligations  in  life — domestic  and  pecimiary — to  a  degree  that 
would  have  been  culpable  in  any  less  singularly  constituted 
mind.  It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  or  judge  De  Quincey 
by  ordinary  standards — not  even  his  publishers  did  so.  Much 
no  doubt  was  forgiven  him,  but  all  that  needed  forgiveness 
is  covered  by  the  kindly  veil  of  time,  while  his  merits  as  a  master 
in  English  literature  are  still  gratefully  acknowledged.^ 

[Bibliography. — In  1853  De  Quincey  began  to  prepare  an  edition 
of  his  works,  Selections  Grave  and  Gay,  Wrttings  Published  and  Un- 
published (14  vols.,  Edinburgh,  18^3-1860),  followed  by  a  second 
edition  (i 863-1 871)  with  notes  by  James  Hogg  and  two  additional 
volumes ;  a  further  supplementaiy  volume  appeared  in  1878.  The 
first  comprehensive  edition,  however,  was  printed  in  America 
(Boston,  20  vols.,  1850-1855);  and  the  '*  Riverside "  edition 
(Boston  and  New  York,  12  vok.,  1877)  is  still  fuller.  The  standard 
English  edition  is  The  Collected  Writtngs  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  (14 
vols.,  Edinburgh,  1 889- 1890),  edited  by  David  Masson,  who  also  wrote 
his  biography  (i 881)  for  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  The 
Uncollected  Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  (London,  2  vols.,  1890 J 
contains  a  preface  and  annotations  by  James  Hogg ;  The  Posthumous 
Writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  (2  vols.,  1891-1893)  were  edited  by 
A.  H.  Japp  ("  H.  A.  Page  ").  who  wrote  the  standard  biography, 
Thomas  De  Quincey:  his  Life  and  Writings  (London,  2  vols.,  2nd  eel., 
1879),  and  De  Quincey  Memorials  (2  vols.,  1891).  See  also  Arv^de 
Barine,  NevrosSs  (Pans,  1898) ;  Sir  L,  Stephen,  Hours  in  a  Library; 
H.  S.  Salt,  De  Quincey  (1904) ;  and  De  Quincey  and  his  Friends  (189^), 
a  collection  edited  by  tames  Hoge,  which  includes  essays  by  Dr  Hill 
Burton  and  Shadworth  Hodgson.]  (J.  R.  F.) 

^  The  above  account  has  been  corrected  and  amplified  in  some 
statements  of  fact  for  this  edition.  Its  original  author,  John  Ritchie 
Findlay  (i 824-1 898),  proprietor  of  The  Scotsman  newspaper,  and  the 
donor  of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Edinburgh,  had 
been  intimate  with  De  Quincey,  and  in  1886  published  his  Personal 
Recollections  of  him. 
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DERA  GHAZI  KHAN— DERBY,  EARLS  OF 


DERA  GHAZI  KHAN»  a  town  and  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Punjab.  In  1901  the  town  had  a  population  of  21,700. 
There  are  several  handsome  mosques  in  the  native  quarter.  It 
commands  the  direct  approaches  to  the  Baluch  highlands  by 
Sakki  Sarwar  and  Fort  Monro.  For  many  years  past  both  the 
town  and  cantonment  have  been  threatened  by  the  erosion  of 
the  river  Indus.  The  town  was  founded  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century  and  named  after  Ghazi  Khan,  son  of  Haji  Khan,  a 
Baluch  chieftain,  who  after  holding  the  country  for  the  Langah 
sultans  of  Multan  had  made  himself  independent.  Together 
with  the  two  other  deras  (settlements),  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and 
Dera  Fateh  Elhan,  it  gave  Its  name  to  the  territorial  area  locally 
and  historically  known  as  Derajat,  which  after  many  vicissitudes 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  British  after  the  Sikh  War,  in  1849, 
and  was  divided  into  the  two  districts  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  and 
Dera  Ismail  Khan. 

The  District  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  contains  an  area  of 
5306  sq.  m.  The  district  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country, 
198  m.  in  length,  sloping  gradually  from  the  hills  which  form 
its  western  boundary  to  the  river  Indus  on  the  east.  Below 
the  hills  the  country  is  high  and  arid,  generally  level,  but  some- 
times rolling  in  sandy  undulations,  and  much  intersected  by  hill 
torrents,  201  in  number.  With  the  exceptions  of  two,  these 
streams  dry  up  after  the  rains,  and  their  influence  is  only  felt  for 
a  few  miles  below  the  hills.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  district  is 
at  a  level  suf&ciently  low  to  benefit  by  the  floods  of  the  Indus.  A 
barren  tract  intervenes  between  these  zones,  and  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  hill  streams  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  Indus  on  the 
other.  Although  liable  to  great  extremes  of  temperature,  and 
to  a  very  scanty  rainfall,  the  district  is  not  unhealthy.  The 
population  in  1901  was  471,149,  the  great  majority  being  Baluch 
Mahommedans.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat  and  indigo. 
The  only  manufactures  are  for  domestic  use.  There  is  no  railway 
in  the  district,  and  only  29  m.  of  metalled  road.  The  Indus, 
which  is  nowhere  bridged  within  the  district,  is  navigable  by 
native  boats.  The  geographical  boimdary  between  the  Pathan 
and  Baluch  races  in  the  hills  nearly  corresponds  with  the  northern 
limit  of  the  district.  The  frontier  tribes  on  the  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
border  include  the  Kasranis,  Bozdars,  Khosas,  Lagharis, 
Khetvans,  Gurchanis,  Mazaris,  Mariris  and  Bugtis.  The  chief 
of  these  are  described  under  their  separate  names. 

DERA  ISMAIL  KHAN,  a  town  and  district  in  the  Derajat 
division  of  the  North- West  Frontier  Province  of  India.  The  town 
is  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  boats  during  half  the  year.  In  1901  it  had  a 
population  of  31,737.  It  takes  its  name  from  Ismail  Khan,  a 
Baluch  chief  who  settled  here  towards  the  end  of  the  isth  century, 
and  whose  descendants  ruled  for  300  years.  The  old  town  was 
swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1823,  and  the  present  town  stands  4  m. 
back  from  the  permanent  channel  of  the  river.  The  native  quarters 
are  well  laid  out,  with  a  large  bazaar  for  Afghan  traders.  It  is  the 
residence  of  many  Mahommedan  gentry.  The  cantonment  accom- 
modates about  a  brigade  of  troops.  There  is  considerable  through 
trade  with  Afghanistan  by  the  Gomal  Pass,  and  there  are  local 
manufactures  of  cotton  doth  scarves  and  inlaid  wood-work. 

The  District  or  Dera  Ismail  Khan  contains  an  area  of  3403 
sq.  m.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  two  almost  equal  portions 
by  the  Indus,  which  intersected  it  from  north  to  south.  To  the 
west  of  the  Indus  the  characteristics  of  the  coimtry  resemble 
those  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan.  To  the  east  of  the  present  bed  of  the 
river  there  is  a  wide  tract  known  as  the  Kachi,  exposed  to  river 
action.  Beyond  this,  the  country  rises  abruptly,  and  a  barren, 
almost  desert  plain  stretches  eastwards,  sparsely  cultivated,  and 
inhabited  only  by  nomadic  tribes  of  herdsmen.  In  1901  the 
trans-Indus  tract  was  allotted  to  the  newly  formed  North- West 
Frontier  Province,  the  cis-Indus  tract  remaining  in  the  Punjab 
jurisdiction.  The  cis-Indus  portions  of  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
and  Bannu  districts  now  comprise  the  new  Punjab  district  of 
Mianiwali.  In  1901  the  population  was  252,379.  chiefly  Pathan 
and  Baluch  Mahommedans.   Wheat  and  wool  are  exported. 

The  Indus  is  navigable  by  native  boats  throughout  its  course 
of  120  m.  within  the  district,  which  is  the  borderland  of  Pathan 


and  Baluch  tribes,  the  Pathan  element  predominating.  The  chief 
frontier  tribes  are  the  Sheranis  and  Ustaranas. 

DERBBNT,  or  Derbend,  a  town  of  Russia,  Caucasia,  in  the 
province  of  Daghestan,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian, 
153  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Baku,  in  42**  4'  N.  and  48**  15'  E.    Pop. 
(1873)  15,739;  (1897)  14,821.    It  occupies  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  beside  the  sea,  from  which  it  climbs  up  the  steep  heights 
inland  to  the  citadel  of  Naryn-kaleh,  and  is  on  all  sides  except 
towards  the  east  surroimded  by  walls  built  of  porous  limestone. 
Its  general  aspect  is  Oriental,  owing  to  the  flat  roofs  of  its  two- 
storeyed  houses  and  its  numerous  mosques.    The  environs  are 
occupied  by  vineyards,  gardens  and  orchards,  in  which  madder, 
saffron  and  tobacco,  as  well  as  figs,  peaches,  pears  and  other 
fruits,  are  cultivated.   Earthenware,  weapons  and  silk  and  cotton 
fabrics  are  the  principal  products  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 
To  the  north  of  the  town  is  the  monument  of  the  Kirk-lar,  or 
"  forty  heroes,"  who  fell  defending  Daghestan  against  the  Arabs 
in  728;  and  to  the  south  lies  the  seaward  extremity  of  the 
Caucasian  wall  (50  m.  long),  otherwise  known  as  Alexander's 
wall,  blocking  the  narrow  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate  or  Caspian  Gates 
(Pariae  Albanae  or  Portae  Caspiae).    This,  when  entire,  had  a 
height  of  29  ft.  and  a  thickness  of  about  10  ft.,  and  with  its  iron 
gates  and  numerous  watch-towers  formed  a  valuable  defence  of 
the  Persian  frontier.    Derbent  is  usually  identified  with  Albana, 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  Albania.    The  modem  name,  a  Persian 
word  meaning  "  iron  gates,"  came  into  use  in  the  end  of  the  5th 
or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  when  the  city  was  refounded 
by  Kavadh  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  of  Persia.    The  walls  and 
the  citadel  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Kavadh's  son, 
Khosrau  (Chosroes)  Anosharvan.   In  728  the  Arabs  entered  into 
possession,  and  established  a  principality  in  the  city,  which  they 
called  Bab-d-Abwab  ("  the  principal  gate "),  Bab-el-Khadid 
("  the  iron  gate  "),  and  Seraill-el-Dagab  ("  the  golden  throne  ")• 
The  celebrated  caliph,  Hanm-al-Rashid,  lived  in  Derbent  at 
different  times,  and  brought  it  into  great  repute  as  a  seat  of  the 
arts  and  commerce.    In  1220  it  was  captured  by  the  Mongols, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  centuries  it  frequently  changed 
masters.    In  1722  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  wrested  the  town 
from  the  Persians,  but  in  1 736  the  supremacy  of  Nadir  Shah  was 
again  recognized .   In  1 796  Derbent  was  besieged  by  the  R  ussians, 
and  in  1813  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire. 

DERBY,  EARLS  OF.  The  ist  eari  of  Derby  was  probably 
Robert  de  Ferrers  (d.  1139),  who  is  said  by  John  of  Hexham  to 
have  been  made  an  earl  by  King  Stephen  after  the  battle  of 
the  Standard  in  1138.  Robert  and  his  descendants  retained 
the  earldom  until  1266,  when  Robert  (c,  1240-c.  1279),  probably 
the  6th  earl,  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  baronial 
rising  against  Henry  III.,  was  deprived  of  his  lands  and  practi- 
cally of  his  title.  These  earlier  earls  of  Derby  were  also  known 
as  Earls  Ferrers,  or  de  Ferrers,  from  their  surname;  as  earls 
of  Tutbury  from  their  residence;  and  as  earls  of  Nottingham 
because  this  county  was  a  lordship  under  their  rule.  The  large 
estates  which  were  taken  from  Earl  Robert  in  1266  were  given 
by  Henry  HI.  in  the  same  year  to  his  son,  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancaster;  and  Edmund's  son,  Thomas,  earl  of  Lancaster, 
called  himself  Earl  Ferrers.  In  1337  Edmund's  grandson, 
Henry  (c.  1 299-1361),  afterwards  duke  of  Lancaster,  was  created 
earl  of  Derby,  and  this  title  was  taken  by  Edward  III.'s  son, 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  had  married  Henry's  daughter,  Blanche. 
John  of  Gaxmt's  son  and  successor  was  Henry,  earl  of  Derby, 
who  became  king  as  Henry  IV.  in  1399. 

In  October  1485  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley,  was  created  earl  of 
Derby,  and  the  title  has  since  been  retained  by  the  Stanleys, 
who,  however,  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  county 
of  Derby.  Thomas  also  inherited  the  sovereign  lordship  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  in  1406  to 
his  great-grandfather.  Sir  John  Stanley;  and  this  sovereignty 
remained  in  possession  of  the  earls  of  Derby  till  1736,  when  it 
passed  to  the  duke  of  Atholl. 

The  earl  of  Derby  is  one  of  the  three  "  catskin  earls,"  the  others 
being  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdon.  The  term 
"  catskin  "  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  qttatre-skin,  derived  from 
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the  fact  that  in  ancient  times  the  robes  of  an  estrl  (^  depicted 

in  some  early  representations)  were  decorated  with  foiir  rows  of 

ermine,  as  in  the  robes  of  a  modem  duke,  instead  of  the  three 

rows  to  which  they  were  restricted  in  later  centuries.    The  three 

^  catskin  "earldoms  are  the  only  eaiidoms  now  in  existence  which 

date  from  creations  prior  to  the  lyth  century.        (A.  W.  H.*) 

TflOMAS  Stan1£V,  ist  earl  of  Deii)y  (c,  1435-1504),  was 

the  son  of  Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  created  Baron  Stanley  in 

1456  and  died  in  1459.     His  grandfather,  Sir  John  Stanley 

(d.  1414),  had  founded  the  fortunes  of  his  famOy  by  marrying 

Isabel  Lathom,  the  heiress  of  a  gtest  estate  in  the  htmdred  of  West 

Derby  in  Lancashire;  he  was  Ueutenant  of  Ireland  in  1389-1391, 

and  again  in  1399-1401,  and  in  1405  received  a  grant  of  the 

Iordshi[>  of  Man  from  Henry  IV.    The  future  earl  of  Derby  was 

a  squire  to  Henry  VI.  in  1454,  but  not  long  afterwards  married 

Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Yorkist  leader,  Richard  NeviUe,  earL  of 

Salisbury.    At  the  battle  of  Blore  Heath  in  August  1459  Stanley, 

though  dose  at  hand  with  a  large  force,  did  not  join  the  royal 

army,  whilst  his  brother  William  fought  openly  for  York.    In 

1461  Stanley  was  made  chief  justice  of  Cheshire  by  £dward  IV., 

but  ten  years  later  he  sided  with  his  brother-in-law  Warwick  in 

the  Lancastrian  restoration.    Nevertheless,  after  Warwick's  fall, 

Edward  made  Stanley  steward  of  his  household.    Stanley  served 

with  the  king  in  the  French  expedition  of  1475,  and  with  Richard 

of  Gloucester  in  Scotland  in  1482.    About  the  latter  date  he 

married,  as  his  second  wife,  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  the 

exiled  Henry  Tudor.     Stanley  was  one  of  the  executors  of 

Edward  IV.,  and  was  at  first  loyal  to  the  young  king  fklward  V. 

But  he  acquiesced  in  Richard's  usurpation,  and  retaining  his 

office  as  steward  avoided  any  entanglement  through  his  wife's 

share  in  Buckingham's  rebellion.    He  was  made  constable  of 

England  in  succession  to  Buckingham,  and  granted  possession  of 

his  wife's  estates  with  a  charge  to  keep  her  in  some  secret  place  at 

home.    Richard  could  not  well  afford  to  quarrel  with  do  powerful 

a  noble,  but  early  in  1485  Stanley  asked  leave  to  retire  to  his 

estates  in  Lancashire.    In  the  summer  Richard,  suspicious  of  his 

oontinued  absence,  required  him  to  send  his  eldest  son,  Lord 

Strange,  to  court  as  a  hostage.    After  Henry  of  Richmond  had 

landed,  Stanley  made  excuses  for  not  joining  the  king ;  for  his 

son's  sake  he  was  obliged  to  temporize,  even  when  his  brother 

William  had  been  publicly  proclaimed  a  traitor.     Both  the 

Stanleys  took  the  field;  but  whilst  William  was  in  treaty 

with  Richmond,  Thomas  professedly  supported  Richard.    On 

the  morning' of  Bosworth  (August  22),  Richard  summoned 

Stanley  to  join  him,  and  when  he  recdved  an  evasive  reply 

ordered  Strange  to  be  executed.    In  the  battle  it  was  William 

Stanley  who  turned  the  scale  in  Henry's  favour,  but  Thomas, 

who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  fighting,  was  the  first  to  salute  the 

new  king.    Henry  VII.  confirmed  Stanley  in  all  his  offices,  and  on 

the  27th  of  October  created  him  earl  of  Derby.    As  husband  of 

the  king's  mother  Derby  held  a  great  position,  which  was  not 

affected  by  the  treason  of  his  brother  William  in  February  1495. 

In  the  following  July  the  earl  entertained  the  king  and  queen 

with  much  state  at  Knowsley.    Derby  died  on  the  29th  of  July 

1504.    Strange  had  escaped  execution  in  14S5,  through  neglect  to 

obey  Richard's  orders;  but  he  died  before  bis  father  in  1497,  and 

his  son  Tliomas  succeeded  as  second  earl.    An  old  poem  called 

The  Song  of  the  Lady  Bessy y  which  was  written  by  a  retainer  of 

the  Stanleys,  gives  a  romantic  story  of  how  Derby  was  enlisted 

by  Elizabeth  of  York  in  the  cause  of  his  wife's  son. 

For  fuller  narratives  see  T.  Gairdner's  Richard  JII.  and  J.  H. 
Ramsay's  Lancaster  and  York;  also  Seacome's  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Stanley  (1741).  (C.  L.  K.) 

EowASD  Staioey,  3rd  earl  of  Derby  (1508-1572),  was  a 
son  of  Thomas  Stanley,  2nd  earl  and  grandson  of  the  ist  earl^ 
and  succeeded  to  thjB  earldom  on  his  father's  death  in  May  1521. 
During  has  minority  Cardinal  Woisey  was  his  guardian,  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  of  age  he  began  to  take  part  in  public  Life,  being 
often  in  the  company  of  Henry  VIII.  He  helped  to  quell  the 
rising  in  the  north  of  England  known  as  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace 
in  1536;  but  remaining  true  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  he 
disliked  and  opposed  the  religious  changes  made  under  Edward 


VI.  During  Mary*s  reign  the  eari  was  more  at  ease,  but  tinder 
Elizabeth  his  younger  sons,  Sir  Thomas  (d.  1576)  and  Sir  Edward 
Stanley  (d.  1609),  were  concerned  in  a  plot  to  free  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  and  he  himself  was  suspected  of  disloyalty.  However,  he 
kept  his  numerous  dignities  until  his  death  at  Lathota  House, 
near  Ormskirk,  on  the  24th  of  October  1572. 

Derby's  first  wife  was  Katherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Howard, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had,  with  other  issue,  a  son  Henry, 
the  4th  earl  {c,  1 531-1593),  who  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  North,  and  like  his  father  was  iord-Ueutenant  of  Lancashire. 
Henry  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  tried  Mary, -queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  employed  by^  Eli;i^abeth  on  other  high  under- 
takings both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
Septenaber  1593.  His  wife  Margaret  (d.  1596),  daughter  of 
Henry  ClifiFord,  2nd  earl  of  Cumberland,  was  descended  through 
the  Brandons  from  King  Henry  VII.  Two  of  his  sons,  Ferdinando 
(c.  i55<>-iS94),  and  William  (c.  1 561-1642),  became  in  turn  the 
5th  and  6th  earls  of  Derby.  Ferdinando,  the  5th  earl  (d.  1594), 
wrote  verses,  and  is  eulogized  by  the  poet  Spenser  under  the  name 
ofAmyntas.  (A.  W.  H.*) 

Ja1££S  Stanley,  7th  earl  of  Derby  (1607-1651),  sometimes 
styled  the  Great  Earl  of  Derby,  eldest  son  of  William,  6th 
earl,  and  Elizabeth  de  Vere,  daughter  of  Edward,  r7th  earl  of 
Oxford,'  was  bom  at  Knowsley  on  the  31st  of  January  1607. 
During  his  father's  life  he  was  known  as  Lord  Strange.  After 
travelling  abroad  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament  for 
Liverpool  in  1625,  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath  on  the  occasion 
of  Charies's  coronation  in  1626,  and  was  joined  with  his  father 
:the  same  year  as  lieutenant  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  and 
chamberlain  of  Chester,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  being  appointed  subsequently  lord-lieutenant  of  North 
Wales.  On  the  7th  of  March  1628  he  was  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  Baton  Strange.  He  took  no  part  in  the  political 
disputes  between  king  and  parliament  and  preferred  country 
pursuits  and  the  care  of  his  estates  to  court  or  public  life.  ^Never- 
theless when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1642,  Lord  Strange 
devoted  himself  to  the  king's  cause.  His  plan  of  securing 
Lancashire  at  the  beginning  and  raising  troops  there,  w:hich 
promised  success,  was  however  discouraged  by  Charles,  who  was 
said  to  be  jealous  of  his  power  and  royal  lineage  and  who  com- 
manded his  presence  at  Nottingham.  His  subsequent  attempts 
to  recover  the  county  were  unsuccessful.  He  was  unable  to  get 
possession  of  Manchester,  was  defeated  at  Chowbent  and  Lgwton 
Moor,  and  in  1643  ^^^  gaining  Preston  failed  to  take  Bolton  and 
Lancaster  castles.  Finally,  after  successfuBy  beating  off  Sir 
William  Brereton's  attack  on  Warrington,  he  was  defeated  at 
Whalley  and  withdrew  to  York,  Warrington  in  consequence 
surrendering  to  the  enemy's  forces.  In  June  he  left  for  the  Tsle 
■  of  Man  to  attend  to  affairs  there,  and  in  the  summer  of  1644  ^^ 
took  part  in  Prince  Rupert's  successful  campaign  in  the  north, 
when  Lathom  House,  where  Lady  Derby  had  heroically  resisted 
the  attacks  of  the  besiegers,  was  relieved,  and  Bolton  Castle 
taken.  He  followed  Rupert  to  Marston  Moor,  and  after  the 
complete  defeat  of  Charles's  cause  in  the  north  withdrew  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  where  he  held  out  for  the  king  and  offered  an  asylum 
to  royalist  fugitives.  His  administration  of  the  island  imitated 
that  of  Strafford  in  Ireland.  It  was  strong  rather  than  just.  He 
maintained  order,  encouraged  trade,  remedied  some  abuses,  and 
defended  the  people  from  the  exactions  of  the  church;  but  he 
crushed  opposition  by  imprisoning  his  antagonists,  and  aroused  a 
prolonged  agitation  by  abolishing  the  tenant-right  and  introduc- 
ing leaseholds.  In  July  1649  he  refused  scornfully  terms  offered 
to  him  by  Ireton.  By  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  29th  of 
September  1642  he  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and  on  the 
12th  of  January  1650  he  obtained  the  Garter.  He  was  chosen  by 
!  Charles  II.  to  command  the  troops  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshii*e, 
and  on  the  15th  of  August  1651  he  landed  at  Wyre  Water  in 
:  Lancashire  in  support  of  Charles's  invasioh,  and  met  the  king' 
on  the  17th.  Proceeding  to  Warrington  he  failed  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  Presbyterians  through  his  reftasal  to  take  the 
Covenant,  and  on  the  25th  was  totally  defeated  at  Wigan,  being 
severely  wounded  and  escaping  ivith  difficulty.     He  joined 
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Charles  at  Worcester;  after  the  battle  on  the  3rd  of  September 
he  accompanied  him  to  Boscobel,  and  while  on  his  way  north 
alone  was  captured  near  Nantwich  and  given  quarter.  He  was 
tried  by  court-martial  at  Chester  on  the  29th  of  September,  and 
on  the  groimd  that  he  was  a  traitor  and  not  a  prisoner  of  war 
under  the  act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  preceding  month, 
which  declared  those  who  corresponded  with  Charles  guilty  of 
treason,  his  quarter  was  disallowed  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  When  his  appeal  for  pardon  to  parliament  was  rejected^ 
though  supported  by  Cromwell,  he  endeavoured  to  escape;  but 
was  recaptured  and  executed  at  Bolton  on  the  15th  of  October 
165 1.  He  was  buried  in  Ormskirk  church*  Lord  Derby  was  a 
man  of  deep  religious  feeling  and  of  great  nobility  of  character, 
who  though  unsuccessful  in  the  field  served  the  king's  cause  with 
single-minded  purpose  and  without  expectation  of  reward.  His 
political  usefulness  was  handicapped  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
struggle  by  his  dislike  of  the  Scots,  whom  he  regarded  as  guilty 
of  the  king's  death  and  as  imfit  instruments  of  the  restoration. 
According  to  Clarendon  he  was ''  a  man  of  great  honour  and  clear 
courage,"  and  his  defects  the  result  of  too  little  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Lord  Derby  left  in  MS. ''  A  Discourse  concerning  the 
Government  of  the  Isle  of  Man  "  (printed  in  the  Stanley  Papers 
and  in  F.  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  ii.)  and  several  volumes 
of  historical  collections,  observations,  devotions  {Stanley  Papers) 
and  a  commonplace  book.  He  married  on  the  26th  of  June  1626 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremoille  (i  599-1664),  daughter  of  Claude*  due 
de  Thouars,  and  granddaughter  of  William  the  Silent,  prince 
of  Orange,  by  whom  besides  four  daughters  he  had  five  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Charles  (1628-1672),  succeeded  him  as  8th  earl. 
Charles's  two  sons,  William,  the  9th  earl  (c.  165 5-1 702),  and 
James,  the  loth  earl  (1664-1736),  both  died  without  sons,  and 
consequently,  when  James  died  in  February  1736,  his  titles  and 
estates  passed  to  Sir  Edward  Stanley  (1689-1776),  a  descendant 
of  the  ist  earl.  From  him  the  later  earls  were  descended,  the 
12th  earl  (d.  1834)  being  his  grandson. 

Bibliography. — ^Article  in  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog,  with  authorities 
and  article  in  same  work  on  Charlotte  Stanley,  countess  of  Derby; 
the  Stanley  Papers^  with  the  too  laudatory  memoir  by  F.  R.  Haines 
(Chetham  Soc.  publications,  vols.  62,  66,  67,  70);  Memoires,  by  De 
Lloyd  (1668),  572;  State  Trials ^  v.  293-324;  Notes  fif  Queries,  viii. 
Sen  iii.  246;  Seacombe's  House  of  Stanley;  Clarendon's  Hist,  of 
the  Rebellion \  Gardiner's  Hist,  of  the  Ciutl  War  and  Protectorate; 
The  Land  of  Home  Rule,  by  Spencer  Walpole  (1893);  Hist,  of 
the  Isle  of  Man,  by  A.  W.  Nloore  (1900);  Manx  Soc.  publications, 
vols.  3,  25,  27.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

Edward  Geopfrey  Smith  Stanley,  14th  earl  of  Derby  (1799- 
1869},  the  "  Rupert  of  Debate,"  bom  at  Knowsley  in  Lanca- 
shire on  the  29th  of  March  1799,  grandson  of  the  12th  earl  and 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Stanley,  subsequently  (1834)  13th  earl  of  Derby 
(1775-1851).  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical  scholar, 
though  he  took  no  degree.  In  18 19  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  Latin  verse,  the  subject  being  "  Syracuse."  He  gave 
early  promise  of  his  future  eminence  as  an  orator,  and  in  his  youth 
he  used  to  practise  elocution  under  the  instruction  of  La4y 
Derby,  his  grandfather's  second  wife,  the  actress,  Elizabeth 
Farren.  In  1820  he  was  returned  for  Stockbridge  in  Hampshire, 
one  of  the  nomination  boroughs  whose  electoral  rights  were 
swept  away  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  Stanley  beiug  a  warm 
advocate  of  their  destruction. 

His  maiden  speech  was  delivered  early  in  the  session  of  1824  in 
the  debate  on  a  private  bill  for  lighting  Manchester  with  gas.  On 
the  6th  of  May  1824  he  delivered  a  vehement  and  eloquent  speech 
against  Joseph  Hume's  motion  for  a  reduction  of  the  Irish  Church 
establishment,  maintaining  in  its  most  conservative  form  the 
doctrine  that  church  property  is  as  sacred  as  private  property. 
From  this  time  his  appearances  became  frequent;  and  he  soon 
asserted  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  in  the 
House.  Specially  noticeable  almost  from  the  first  was  the  skill 
he  displayed  in  reply.  Macaulay,  in  an  essay  published  in.  1834, 
remarked  that  he  seemed  to  possess  intuitivdy  the  faculty  which 
in  most  men  is  developed  only  by  long  and  laborious  practice.  In 
the  autumn  of  1824  Stanley  went  on  an  extended  tour  through 


Canada  and  the  United  States  in  company  with  Mr  Labouchere, 
afterwards  Lord  Taunton,  and  Mr  Evelyn  Denison,  afterwards 
Lord  Ossington.  In  May  of  the  following  year  he  married  the 
second  daughter  of  Edward  Bootle-Wilbraham^  created  Baron 
Skelmersdale  in  1828,  ))y  whom  he  had  a  faniily  of  two  sons 
and  one  daughter  who  survived. 

At  the  general  election  of  1826  Stanley  renounced  his  connec- 
tion with  Stockbridge,  and  became  the  representative  of  the 
borough  of  Preston,  where  the  Derby  influence  was  paramount* 
The  change  of  seats  had  this  advantage,  that  it  left  him  free  to 
^eak  against  the  system  of  rotten  boroughs,  which  he  did  with 
great  force  during  the  Reform  Bill  debates,  without  laying  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  personal  inconsistency  as  the  representative 
of  1^  place  where,  according  to  Gay,  cobblers  used  to  "  feast  three 
years  upon  one  vote. "  In  182  7  he  and  several  other  distinguished 
Whigs  made  a  coalition  with  Canning  on  the  defection  of  the  more 
unyielding  Tories,  and  he  commenced  his  official  life  as  under- 
secretary for  the  colonies,  but  the  coalition  was  broken  up  by 
Canning's  death  in  August.  Lord  Goderich  succeeded  to  the 
premiership,  but  he  never  was  really  in  power,  and  he  resigned 
his  place  after  the  Is^se  of  a  few  months.  During  the  succeeding 
administration  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  (1828-1830),  Stanley 
and  those  with  whom  he  acted  were  in  opposition.  His  robust 
and  assertive  Liberalism  about  this  period  seemed  curious  after- 
wards to  a  younger  generation  who  knew  him  only  as  the  veiy 
embodiment  of  Conservatism. 

By  the  advent  of  Lord  Grey  to  power  in  November  1830^ 
Stanley  obtained  his  first  opportunity  of  showing  his  capacity  for 
a  responsible  ofiice.  He  was  appointed  to  the  chief  secretaiy- 
ship  of  Ireland,  a  position  in  which  he  foimd  ample  scope 
for  both  administrative  and  debating  skill.  On  accepting 
office  he  had  to  vacate  his  seat  for  Preston  and  seek  rejection; 
and  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  defeated  by  the  Radical 
''  orator  "  Hunt.  The  contest  was  a  peculiarly  keen  one,  and 
turned  upon  the  question  of  the  ballot,  which  Stanley  refused  to 
support.  He  re-entered  the  House  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Windsor,  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  having  resigned  in  his  favour.  In  1 83  3 
he  again  changed  his  seat,  bdng  returned  for  North  Lancashire. 

Stanley  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Lord  Grey's 
Reform  Bill.  Of  this  no  other  proof  is  needed  than  his  frequent 
parliamentary  utterances,  which  were  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
popular  cry  ''  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill." 
Reference  may  be  made  especially  to  the  speech  he  delivered  on 
the  4th  of  March  183 1  on  the  adjoiimed  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  marked  by  all  the  higher  qualities 
of  his  oratory.  Apart  from  his  connexion  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  government,  Stanley  Jiad  more  than  enough  to  have 
employed  all  his  energies  in  the  management  of  his  own  depart- 
ment. The  secretary  of  Ireland  has  seldom  an  easy  task ;  Stanley 
found  it  one  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  country  was  in  a  very 
imsettled  state.  The  just  concession  that  had  been  somewhat 
tardily  yielded  a  short  time  before  in  Catholic  emancipation 
had  excited  the  people  to  make  all  sorts  of  demands,  reasonable 
and  imreasonable.  Undaunted  by  the  fierce  denunciations  of 
O'Connell,  who  styled  him  Scorpion  Stanley,  he  discharged  with 
determination  the  ungrateful  task  of  carrying  a  coercion  bill 
through  the  House.  It  was  generally  felt  that  O'Connell, 
powerful  though  he  was,  had  fairly  met  his  match  in  Stanley, 
who,  with  invective  scarcely  inferior  to  his  own,  evaded  no 
challenge,  ignored  no  argimient,  and  left  no  taunt  unanswered. 
The  title  "  Rupert  of  Debate  "  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  him 
in  connexion  with  the  fearless  if  also  often  reckless  method  of 
attack  he  showed  in  his  parliamentary  war  with  O'Connell. 
It  was  first  applied  to  him,  however,  thirteen  years  later  by  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  in  The  New  Timon. — 

"  One  after  one  the  lords  of  time  advance; 
Here  Stanley  meets — here  Stanley  scorns  the  glance  I 
The  brilliant  chief,  irregularly  great, 
Frank,  haughty,  rash, — ^the  Rupert  of  debate.*' 

.  The  best  answer,  however,  which  he  made  to  the  attacks  of  the 
great  agitator  was  not  the  retorts  of  debate,  effective  though 
these  were,  but  the  beneficial  legislation  he  was  instrumental  in 
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passing.  He  introduced  and  carried  the  first  national  eduottion 
act  for  Ireland,  one  result  of  which  was  the  remarkable  and  to 
many  almost  incredible  phenomenon  of  a  board  composed 
of  CathoKcs,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  harmoniously 
administering  an  efficient  education  scheme.  He  was  also  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  Irish  Church  Tempomlides  Act,  though  the 
bill  was  not  introduced  into  parliament  until  after  he  had  quitted 
the  Irish  secretaryship  for  another  office.  By  this  measure  two 
archlHshoprics  and  eight  bishoiMics  were  abolished,  and  a  remedy 
was  provided  for  various  abuses  connected  with  the  revenues  of 
the  church.  As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  contained  a  clause 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  surplus  revenues  to  non- 
ecdesiastical  puiposes.  This  had,  however,  been  strongly  opposed 
from  the  first  by  Stanley  and  several  other  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  government  before  the 
measure  reachedthe  Lords. 

In  1853,  just  before  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  Bill,  Stanley  had  been  promoted  to  be  secretary 
for  the  colonies  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  this  position  it  fell 
to  his  lot  to  carry  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  to  a  successful 
practical  issue.  The  speech  whidi  he  delivered  on  introducing 
the  bill  for  freeing  tht  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  14th  of 
May  1833,  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  docyuence. 

The  Irish  Church  question  determined  more  than  one  turning- 
point  in  his  political  career.  The  most  important  occasion  on 
which  it  did  so  was  in  1834,  when  the  proposal  of  the  government 
to  appropriate  the  sorphis  revenues  <rf  the  churdi  to  educational 
purposes  led  to  his  secession  from  the  cabinet,  and,  as  it  {M^ved, 
his  complete  and  final  separation  from  the  Whig  party.  In  the 
former  of  these  steps  he  had  as  his  companions  Sir  James  Graham, 
the  earl  of  Ripon  and  the  dukeof  Rkfamond.  Soon  after  it 
occurred,  O'Connell,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  House,  described 
the  secession  in  a  couplet  from  Canning's  L^ves  of  the  Trian^: — 

*'  Still  down  thy  steep;  romantk  Ashbourne,  glides 
The  Derby  diily  carrying  six  insides." 

Stanley  was  not  content  with  maridng  his  disapproval  by  the 
simple  act  of  withdrawing  from  the  cabinet.  Hespoke  against  the 
bill  to  which  he  objected  with  a  vehemence  that  showed  the 
strength  of  his  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  against  its  authors  with 
a  bitterness  that  he  himself  is  understood  to  have  afterwards 
admitted  to  have  been  unseemly  towards  those  who  had  so 
recently  been  his  colleagues.  The  course  followed  by  the  govern* 
ment  was  **  marked  with  all  that  timidity,  that  want  of  dexterity, 
which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  unpractised  shoplifter."  His  late 
colleagues  were  compared  to  ''thimble-riggers  at  a  country  fair," 
and  their  plan  was  "  petty  larceny,  for  it  had  not  the  redeeming 
qualities  oi  bold  and  open  robbei^." 

In  the  end  of  1834,  Lord  Stanley,  as  he  was  now  styled  by 
courtesy,  his  father  having  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  October, 
was  invited  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  join  the  short-hved  Con- 
servative ministry  which  he  formed  after  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Melbourne.  Though  he  declined  the  offer  ior  reasons  stated  in  a 
letter  published  in  the  Peel  memoirs,  he  acted  from  that  date 
with  the  Conservative  party,  and  on  its  next  accession  to  power, 
in  1841,  he  accepted  the  office  of  colonial  secretary,  which  he  had 
held  under  Lord  Grey.  His  position  and  his  temperament  alike, 
however,  made  him  a  thoroughly  independent  supporter  of  any 
party  to  which  he  attached  himself.  When,  therefore,  the  injury 
to  healdi  arising  from  the  late  hours  in  the  Commons  led  him 
in  1844  to  seek  elevatum  to  the  Upper  House  in  the  right  of  his 
father's  barony.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  acceding  to  his  request,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  at  once  freeing  himself  from  the  possible  effects 
of  his  ''  candid  friendship  "  in  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time 
greatly  strengthening  the  debating  power  on  the  Conservative 
side  in  the  other.  If  the  premier  in  taking  this  step  had  any 
presentiment  of  an  approaching  difference  on  a  vital  question,  it 
was  not  long  in  being  realized.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted 
the  policy  of  free  trade  in  1846,  the  breach  between  him  and  Lord 
Stanley  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  antecedents 
of  the  latter,  instant  and  irreparable.  Lord  Stanley  at  once 
asserted  himself  as  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  that  policy, 
and  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party, 


having  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Disradi  for  his  lieutenants 
in  the  Commons.  They  did  all  that  could  be  done  in  a  case  in 
which  the  logic  of  events  was  against  them,  though  Protection 
was  never  to  become  more  than  their  watchword. 

It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  English  politics,  however,  that 
a  party  may  come  into  power  because  it  is  the  only  availaUe  one 
at  the  time,  though  it  may  have  no  chance  of  carrying  the  very 
principle  to  which  it  owes  its  organized  existence.  Such  was  the 
case  when  Lord  Derby,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  June  1851,  was  called  upon  to  form  his  first 
administration  in  February  1852.  He  was  in  a  minority,  but  the 
circumstances  were  such  that  no  other  than  a  minority  govern- 
ment was  possible,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  only  available 
means  of  strengthening  his  position  by  dissolving  pariiament  and 
appealing  to  the  country  at  the  earliest  opportimity.  The  appeal 
was  made  in  autunm,  but  its  result  did  not  materially  alter  the 
position  of  parties.  Parliament  met  in  November,  and  by  the 
middle  of  the  following  month  the  ministry  had  resigned  in 
consequence  of  their  defeat  on  Disradi's  budget.  For  the  six 
following  years,  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  "  ministry  of  all  the 
talents"  and  Lord  Palmerston's  premiership,  Lord  Derby 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  whose  pdicy  gradually 
became  more  generally  Conservative  and  less  distinctively 
Protectionist  as  the  hopelessness  of  reversing  the  measures 
adopted  in  1846  made  itself  apparent.  In  1855  he  was  asked  to 
form  an  administration  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  Abeideen, 
but  fiedhng  to  obtain  sufficient  support,  he  declined  the  task.  It 
was  in  somewhat  more  hopeful  circumstances  that,  after  the 
defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill  in  February 
1858,  he  assumed  for  the  second  time  the  reins  of  government. 
Though  he  still  could  not  count  upon  a  working  majority,  there 
was  a  possibility  of  carrying  on  affairs  without  sustaining  defeat, 
which  was  realized  for  a  full  session,  ovring  chiefly  to  the  dexterous 
management  of  Mr  Disraeli  in  the  Commons.  The  one  rock 
ahead  was  the  question  of  reform,  on  which  the  wishes  of  the 
country  were  being  emphatically  expressed,  but  it  was  not  so 
pressing  as  to  require  to  be  immediately  dealt  with.  During  the 
session  of  1858  the  government  contrived  to  pass  two  measures 
of  very  considerable  importance,  one  a  bill  to  remove  Jewish 
disabilities,  and  the  other  a  bill  to  transfer  the  government  of 
India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  crown.  Next  year 
the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  had  to  be  faced,  and, 
recognizing  the  necessit^r,  the  government^  introduced  a  bill 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  which,  in  spite  of ,  or  rather  in 
consequence  of,  its  "  fancy  franchises,"  was  rejected  by  the 
House,  and,  on  a  dissolution,  rejected  also  by  the  country.  A 
vote  of  no  confidence  having  been  passed  in  the  new  parliament 
on  the  loth  of  Jime,  Lord  Derby  at  once  resig'ned. 

After  resuming  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  Lord  Derby 
devoted  much  of  the  leisure  the  position  afforded  liim  to  the 
classical  studies  that  had  always  been  congenial  to  him.  It  was 
his  reputation  for  scholarship  as  well  as  his  social  position  that 
had  led  in  1853  to  his  appointment  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  in  succession  to  the  duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  perhaps  a  desire  to  justify  the  possession  of  the  honour  on 
the  former  ground  had  something  to  do  with  his  essays  in  the 
field  of  authorship.  His  first  ventiu^  was  a  poetical  verson  of  the 
ninth  ode  of  the  third  book  of  Horace,  which  appeared  in  Lord 
Ravensworth's  collection  of  translations  of  the  Odes.  In  1862  he 
printed  and  circulated  in  influential  quarters  a  volume  entitled 
TransUUums  of  Poems  AncierU  and  Modern^  with  a  veiy  modest 
dedicatory  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  and  the  words  "Not 
published  "  on  the  title-page.  It  contained,  besides  versions  of 
Latin,  Italian,  French  and  German  poems,  a  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  The  reception  of  this  volume  was  such  as 
to  encourage  him  to  proceed  with  the  task  he  had  chosen  as  his 
magnum  opus,  the  translation  of  the  whole  of  the  Iliady  which 
accordingly  appeared  in  1864. 

During  the  seven  years  that  elapsed  between  Lord  Derby's 
second  and  third  administrations  an  industrial  crisis  occurred 
in  his  native  county,  which  brought  out  very  conspicuously  his 
public  spirit  and  his  philanthropy.    The  destitution  in  Lancashire 
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cause4  by  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton-supply  in  consequence  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  was  so  great  as  to  threaten  to  overtax  the 
benevolence  o|  the  country.  That  it  did  not  do  so  was  probably 
due  to  Lord  Derby  more  than  to  any  other  single  man.  From  the 
first  he  was  the  very  life  and  soyl  of  the  movement  for  relief.  His 
personal  subscription,  munificent  though  it  was,  represented  the 
least  part  of  his  service.  His  noble  speech  at  the  meeting  in 
Manchester  in  December  1862,  where  the  movement  was  initiated, 
and  his  advice  at  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  committee, 
which  he  attended  very  regularly,  were  of  the  very  highest  value 
in  stimidating  and  directing  public  sympathy*  Hi3  relations 
with  Lancashire  had  always  been  of  the  most  cordial  description, 
notwithstanding  his  early  rejection  by  Preston;  but  it  is  not 
surprising  that  after  the  cotton  famine  period  the  cordiality 
passed  into  a  .warmer  and  deeper  feeling,  and  that  the  name  of 
Lord  Derby  was  long  cherished  in  most  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  factory  operatives. 

On  the  rejection  of  Earl  Russell's  Reform  Bill  in  1866,  Lord 
Derby  was  for  the  third  time  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
cabinet.  Like  those  he  had  previously  formed  it  was  destined  to 
be  short-lived,  but  it  lived  long  enough  to  settle  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  question  that  had  proved  fatal  to  its  predecessor.  The 
''  education  "  of  the  party  that  had  so  long  opposed  all  reform  to 
the  point  of  granting  household  suffrage  was  the  work  of  another; 
but  Lord  Derby  fully  concurred  in,  if  he  was  not  the  first  to 
suggest,  the  statesmanlike  policy  by  which  the  question  was 
disposed  of  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  it  once  for  all  out  of  the  region 
of  controversy  and  agitation.  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was 
the  main  business  of  the  session  1867.  The  chief  debates  were,  of 
course,  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Derby's  failing  powers  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  any  large  share  in  those  which  took  place 
in  the  Lords.  His  description  of  the  measure  as  a."  leap  in  the 
dark  "  was  eagerly  caught  up,  because  it  .exactly  represented  the 
common  opinion  at  the  time, — the  most  experienced  statesmen, 
while  they  admitted  the  granting  of  household  suffrage  to  be  a 
political  necessity,  being  utterly  unable  to  foresee  what  its  effect 
might  be  on  the  constitution  and  government  of  the  country. 

Finding  himself  unable,  from  declining  health,  to  encounter 
the  fadgues  of  another  session.  Lord  Derby  resigned  ofi&ce  early 
in  1868.  The  step  he  had  taken  was  announced  in  both  Houses 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  February,  and  warm  tributes  of 
admiration  and  esteem  were  paid  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
parties.  He  yielded  the  entire  leadership  of  the  party  as  well 
as  the  premiership  to  Disraeli.  His  subsequent  appearances  in 
public  were  few  and  unimportant.  It  was  noted  as  a  consistent 
close  to  his  political  life  that  his  last  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
should  have  been  a  denunciation  of  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Bill 
marked  by  much  of  his  early  fire  and  vehemence.  A  few  months 
later,  on  the  23rd  of  October  1869,  he  died  at  Knowsley. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  writing  of  him  when  he  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  powers,  styles  him  **  by  the  admission  of  all  parties  the 
most  perfect  orator  of  his  day."  Even  higher  was  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Aberdeem,  who  is  reported  by  The  Times  to  have  said  that 
no  one  of  the  giants  he  had  Hstened  to  in  his  youth,  Pitt,Fox, 
Burke  or  Sheridan,  ^'  as  a  speaker,  is  to  be  compared  with  our 
own  Lord  Derby,  when  Lord  Derby  is  at  his  best."  (W.B.S.) 

Edward  Henky  Stanley,  15th  carl  of  Derby  (1826- 
1893),  eldest  son  of  the  14th  earl,  was  educated  at  Rilgby 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  high  degree 
and  became  a  member  of  the  society  known  as  the  Apostles.  In 
March  1848  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of  Lancaster, 
and  then  made  a  long  tour  in  the  West  Indies,  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  During  his  absence  he  was  elected  member  for 
King's  Lynn,  which  he  represented  till  October  1869,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  He  took  his  place,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  among  the  Conservatives,  and  delivered  his  maiden  speech 
in  May  1850  on  the  sugar  duties.  Just  before,  he  had  made  a 
very  brief  tour  in  Jamaica  and  South  America.  In  1852  he  went 
to  India,  and  while  travelling  in  that  country  he  was  appointed 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  his  father's  first  administra- 
tion. From  the  outset  of  his  career  he  was  known  to  be  a  most 
Liberal  Conservative,  and  in  1855  Lord  Palmerston  offered  him 


the  post  of  colonial  secretary.  He  was  much  tempted  by  the 
proposal,  and  hurried  down  to  Knowsley  to  consult  his  iather, 
who  called  out  when  he  entered  the  room,  ^' Hallo,  Stanley! 
what  brings  you  here  ? — ^Has  Dizzy  cut  his  throat,  or  are  you 
going  to  be  married  ?  "  When  the  object  of  his  sudden  appear- 
ance had  been  explained,  the  Conservative  diief  received  the 
courteous  suggestion  of  the  prime  noinister  with  anything  but 
favour,  and  the  offer  was  declined.  In  his  father's  second 
administration  Lord  Stanley  held,  at  first,  the  office  of  secretary 
for  the  colonies,  but  became  president  of  the  Board  oi  Control  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  He  had  the  charge  of  the 
India  Bill  of  1858  in  the  House  of  Commons,  became  the  fiarst 
secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  left  behind  him  in  the  India 
Office  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  man  of  business.  After  the 
revolution  in  Greece  and  the  disappearance  of  King  Otho,  the 
people  most  earnestly  desired  to  have  Queen  Victoria's  second 
son,  Prince  Alfred,  for  their  king.  He  declined  the  honour,  and 
they  then  took  up  the  idea  that  the  next  best  thing  th^  could 
do  would  be  to  elect  some  great  and  wealthy  Eng^lish  noble,  not 
concealing  the  hope  that  although  they  mi^t  have  to  off^r  him 
a  Civil  List  he  would  decline  to  receive  it.  Lord  Stanley  was  the 
prime  favourite  as  an  occupant  of  this  bed  of  thorns,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  he  was  actually  offered  the  crown.  That,  however, 
is  not  true;  the  offer  was  never  formally  made.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Russell  government  in  1866  he  became  foreign  secretary  in 
his  father's  third  administration.  He  compared  his  conduct  in 
that  great  post  to  that  of  a  man  floating  down  a  river  and  fending 
off  from  his  vessel,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  various  obstacles  it 
enkountered.  He  thought  that  that  should  be  the  normal 
attitude  of  an  English  foreign  minister,  and  probably  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  years  1866-1868  it  was  the  right  one.  He 
arranged  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
in  1867,  negotiated  a  convention  about  the  ''  Alabama,"  which, 
however,  was  not  ratified,  and  most  wisely  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  Cretan  troubles.  In  1874  he  again  became  foreign 
secretary  in  Disraeli's  government.  He  acquiesced  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares,  a  measure  then  considered 
dangerous  by  many  people,  but  ultimately  most  successful;  he 
accepted  the  Andrassy  Note,  but  declined  to  accede  to  the  Berlin 
Memorandum.  His  part  in  the  later  phases  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
struggle  has  never  been  fully  explained,  for  with  equal  wisdom 
and  generosit}'  he  declined  to  gratify  public  curiosity  at  the  cost 
of  some  of  his  colleagues.  A  later  generation  will  know  better 
than  his  contemporaries  what  were  the  precise  developments  of 
policy  which  obliged  him  to  resign.  He  kept  himself  ready  to 
explain  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  course  he  had  taken  if  those 
whom  he  had  left  challenged  him  to  do  soy  but  firom  that  course 
they  consistently  refrained.  Already  in  October  1879  It  was  clear 
enough  that  he  had  thilown  in  his  lot  with  the  Liberal  party,  but 
it  was  not  till  March  1880  that  be  publidy  announced  this  change 
of  allegiance.  He  did  not  at  first  take  office  in  the  second 
Gladstone  government,  but  became  secretary  for  the  colonies  in 
December  1882,  holding  this  position  tin  the  fall  of  that  govern- 
ment in  the  siunmer  of  1885.  ^  ^^^^  the  old  Liberal  party  was 
run  on  the  rocks  and  went  to  pieces.  Lord  Derby  became  a 
Liberal  Unionist,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  general  manage- 
ment of  that  party,  leading  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  1891, 
when  Lord  Hartington  became  duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1892  he 
presided  over  the  Labour  Comnussioh,  but  his  health  never 
recovered  an  attack  of  influenza  which  he  had  in  1891,  and  he 
died  at  Knowsley  on  the  21st  of  April  1893. 

During  a  great  part  of  Lord  Derby's  life  he  was  deflected  from 
his  natural  course  by  the  accident  of  his  position  as  the  son  of  the 
leading  Conservative  statesman  of  the  day.  From  first  to  last 
he  was  at  heart  a  moderate  Liberal.  After  making  allowance, 
however,  for  this  deflecting  agency,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
the  highest  quality  of  the  statesman,  ''  aptness  to  be  right,"  he 
was  surpassed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries,  or — if  by  anybody 
— by  Sir  George  Comewall  Lewis  alone.  He  would  have  been 
more  at  home  in  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  demand  from  its 
leading  statesman  great  popular  power;  he  had  none  of  those 
''  isms  "  and  '*  prisms  of  fancy  "  which  stood  in  such  good  stead 
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some  of  ^  rivals..  He  bad  another  defect  besides  the  want 
of  popular  pow.^. .  tHe  wa^  so  anxious  to  arrive  at  right  con- 
clusions that,  he  spmejtijoes  turned  and  turned  and  turned  a 
subject  over  till  the  time  for  action  had  passed.  One  of  his  best 
lieutenants  said  of  him  in  a  moment  of  impatience:  "  Lord 
Derby  is  like  the  Gnod  of , Hegel:  '  £r  setzt  sich,  er  verneint  sich, 
er  verneint  seine  Negation.' "  His  knowledge,  acquired  both 
from  books,  £^ld  by  the  ear,  was  inunense,  and  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  increasing  it.  He  retained  his  old  imiversity 
habit  of  taking  long  walks  with  a  congenial  companion,  even  in 
London^  and  although  he  cared  but  little  for  what  is  commonly 
known  as  society — the  society  of  crowded  rooms  and  fragments 
of  sentences — ^he  very  much  liked  conversation.  During  the 
many  years  in  which  he  was<  a  member  of  ''  The  Club  "  he  was 
one  of  its  most  assiduous  frequenters,  and  his  loss  was  acknow- 
ledged by  a  formal  resolution.  His  talk  was  generally  grave,  but 
every  now  and  then  was  lit  up  by  dry  humour.  The  late  Lord 
Arthur  Russell  once  said  to  him,  after  he  had  been  bu3ring  some 
property  in  southern  England:  "  So  you  still  believe  in  land, 
Lord  Dert  y. "  *  *  Hang  it,  * '  he  replied, "  a  fellow  must  believe  in 
something!  '*  He  did  an  inmiense  deal  of  work  outside  poUtics. 
He  was  lord  rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  from  1868  to 
187 1,  and  later  held  the  same  ojQice  in  that  of  Edinburgh.  From 
1875  to  1893  he  was  president  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  and 
attended  most  closely  to  his  duties  then.  He  succeeded  Lord 
Granville  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  London  in  189 1,  and 
remained  in  that  position  till  his  death.  He  lived  much  in 
Lancashire,  managed  his  enormous  estates  with  great  skill,  and 
did  a  great  amount  of  work  as  a  local  magnate.  He  married  in. 
1870  Maria  Catharine,  daughter  of  the  5th  earl  de  la  Warr,  and 
widow  of  the  2nd  marquess  of  Salisbury. 

The  earl  left  no  children  and  he  was  succeeded  as  i6th  earl 
by  his  brother  Frederick  Arthur  Stanley  (1841-1908),  who  had 
been  made  a  peer  as  Bapon  Stanley  of  Preston  in  1886.  He  was 
secretary  of  state  for  war  and  for  the  colonies  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trade;  and  was  governor-general  of  Canada  from 
1888  to  1893.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  June  1908,  when  his  eldest 
son,  Edward  George  Villiers  Stanley,  became  earl  of  Derby.  As 
Lord  Stanley  the  latter  had  been  member  of  parliament  for  the 
West  Houghton  division  of  LcLncasbiie  from  1892  to  1906;  he 
was  financial  secretary  to  the  War  Office  from  1900  to  1903,  and 
postmaster-general  from  1903  to  1905. 

The  best  account  of  the  15th  Lord  Detby^  is  that  which  was 
{M^fixed  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  who  knew  him  very  intimately, 
to  the  edition  of  his  speeches  outside  parliament,  published  in 
1894.  (M,  G.  D.) 

DSRB7»  a  city  of  New. Haven  county,  Connecticut,  U.S.A., 
coextensive  with  the  township  of  Derby^  about  10  m.  W.  of  New 
Haven,  at  the  jtmction  of  the  Housatonic  and  Naugatuck  rivers. 
Pop.  (1900)  7930  (2635  foreign-bom);  (1910)  8991.  It  is  served 
by  the  'S&isr  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway,  and  by 
interurban  electric  railways.  In  Derby  therp  are  an  opera  house, 
owned  by  the  dty,  and  a  public  library.  Across  the  Housatonic 
is  the  borough  of  Sbelton.  (pop.  1900,  2837),  which  is  closely 
related,  socially  and  industrially^  to  Derby,  the  two  having  a 
joint  board  of  trade.  Adjoining  Derby  on  the  N.  along  the 
Naugatuck  is  Ansonia.  Derby,  Ansonia  and  Shelton  form  one  of 
the  most  important  manufacturing  communities  in  the  state; 
although  then:  total  population  in  1900  (23,448)  was  only  2-9% 
of  the  state's  population,  the  product  of  their  manufactories  was 
7  -4%  of  the  total  manufactured  product  of  Connecticut.  Among 
the  manufactures  of  Derby  are  pianos  and  organs,  woollen  goods, 
pins,  keys,  dress  stays,  combs,  typewriters,  corsets,  hosiery,  guns 
and  amnuinition,  aiid' foundry  and  machine*shop  products. 
Derby  was  settled  in  3642  as  an  Indian  trading  post  under  the 
name  Paugasset,  and  received  its  present  name  in  1675.  T^^^ 
date  of  organitzation  of  the*  township  is  unknown.  Ansonia  was 
formed  from  a  part  of  Derby  in  1889.  In  1^93  the  borough  of 
Birmingham,'  on  the  (^posite  side  of  the  Naugatuck,  was  annexed 
to  Derby,  and  Derby  was  chartered  as  a  dty.  In  the  i8th 
century  Derby  was  the  centre  of  a  thriving  commerce  with  the 
West  Iiulies.    Derby  i&  the  birthplace  of  David  Humphreys 


(1752-J818),    a    soldier,    diplomatist    and    writer,    General 

Washington's  aide  and  military  secretary  from  1780  until  the 

end  of  the  War  of  Independence,  the  first  minister  of  the 

United  States  to  Portugal  (1790-1797)  and  nunisterto  Spain  in 

;  797-1802,  and  one  of  the  *'  Hartford  Wits." 

See  Samuel  Orcutt  and  Ambrose  Beardslj^,  History  of  the  Old 
Town  of  Derby  (Springfield,  1880) ;  and  the  ZWn  Records  of  Derby 
from  1655  to  ifio  (Derby,  1901). 

DBRBY9  a  mimidpal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Derbyshire,  England,  128!  m.  N.N.W. 
of  London  by  the  Midland  railway;  it  is  also  served  by  the 
Great  Northern. railway.  Pop.  (1891)  94,146;  (1901)  114,848. 
Occupying  a  position  almost  in  the  centre  of  England,  the  town 
is  situated  chiefly  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Derwent,  on  an 
undulating  site  encircled  with  gentle  eminences,  ham.  which  flow 
the  Markeaton  and  other  brooks.  In  the  second  half  of  the  19th 
century  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was  enhanced  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  head  offices  and  principal  workshops  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company.  Derby  possesses  several  hands(»ne  public 
buildings,  induding  the  town  hall,  a  spado\is  range  of  buildings 
erected  for  the  postal  and  inland  revenue  offices,  the  county  hall, 
com  exchange  and  market  hall.  Among  churches  may  be 
mentioned  St  Peter's,  a  flne  building  prindpally  of  Perpendicular 
date  but  with  earlier  portions;  St  Alkmund's  with  its  lofty  spire, 
Decorated  in  style;  St  Andrew's,  in  the  s«une  style,  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott;  and  All  Saints',  which  contains  a  beautiful  choir-screen, 
good  stained  glass  and  monuments  by  L.  F.  RoubiUac,  Sir 
Frauds  Chantrey  and  others.  The  body  of  this  church  is  in 
dassic  style  (1725),  but  the  tower  was  built  1509-15  2 7,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  midland  counries,  built  in  three  tiers,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  and  pinnacles,  which  give  it  a  total 
height  of  210  ft.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  work  of  A.  W.  Pugin.  The  Derby 
grammar  school,  one  of  the  most  andent  in  England,  was  placed 
in  1 1 60  under  the  administration  of  the  chapter  of  Darley  Abbey, 
which  lay  a  little  north  of  Derby.  It  occupies  St  Helen's  House, 
once  the  town  residence  of  the  Strutt  family,  and  has  been 
enlarged  in  modern  times,  accommodating  about  160  boys.  The 
Derby  municipal  technical  college  is  administered  by  the  corpora- 
tion«  Other  institutions  indude  schools  of  sdj^e  and  art, 
public  library,  museum  and  art  gaUery,  the  Devonshire  alms- 
houses, a  remodelled  foundation  inaugurated  by  Elizabeth, 
coimtess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  the  i6th  century,  and  the  town  and 
county  infirmary.  The  free  library  and  museum  buildings, 
together  with  a  recreation  ground,  were  gifts  to  the  town  from 
M.  T.  Bass,  M.P.  (d.  1884),  whik  an  arboretum  of  seventeen 
acres  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Joseph  Strutt  in  1840. 

Derby  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  i>orcelain,  which 
rivalled  that  of  Saxony  and  France.  This  manufacture  was 
introduced  about  1750,  and  although  for  a  time  partially 
abandoned,  it  has  been  revived.  There  are  also  spar  works  where 
the  fluor-spar,  or  Blue  John,  is  wrought  into  a  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  artides.  The  manufacture  of  silk,  hosiery,  lace 
and  cotton  formerly  employed  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
and  there  are  still  numerous  silk  mills  and  elastic  web  works. 
Silk  ''  throwing  "  or  spinning  was  introduced  into  England  in 
17 1 7  by  John  Lombe,  who  found  out  the  secrets  of  the  craft 
when  visiting  Piedmont,  and  set  up  machinery  in  Derby.  Other 
industries  indude  the  manufacture  of  paint,  shot,  white  and 
red  lead  and  varnish;  and  there  are  sawmiUs  and  tanneries. 
The  manufacture  of  hosiery  profited  greatly  by  the  inventions 
of  Jedediah  Strutt  about  1750.  In  the  northern  suburb  of 
Littlech^ter,  there  are  chemical  and  steam  boiler  works.  The 
Midland  railway  works  employ  a  large  number  of  hands.  Derby 
is  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  SouthweUL  The  parlia- 
mentary borough  returns  two  members.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  sixteen  aldermen  and  forty-two  councillors.  Area, 
5449  acres. 

Littlechester,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  the  site  of  a  Roman 
fort  or  village;  the  site  is  in  great  part  built  over  and  the  remains 
practiicaUy  effaced.  Derby  was  known  in  the  time  of  the 
heptarchy  as  Northworthig,  and  did  not  receive  the  name  of 
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Deoraby  or  Derby  until  after  it  was  given  up  to  the  Danes  by  the 
treaty  of  Wedmore  and  had  become  one  of  their  five  boroughs, 
probably  ruled  in  the  ordinary  way  by  an  earl  with  twelve 
**  lawmen  ''  under  him.  Being  won  back  among  the  sweeping 
conquests  of  ^thelflaMl,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  in  917,  it  prospered 
during  the  loth  century,  and  by  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor there  were  243  burgesses  in  Derby.  However,  by  1086  this 
number  had  decreased  to  100,  while  103  "  manses  "  which  used 
to  be  assessed  were  waste.  In  spite  of  this  the  amount  rendered 
by  the  town  to  the  lord  had  increased  from  £24  to  £30.  The  first 
extant  charter  granted  to  Derby  is  dated  1206  and  is  a  grant  of  all 
those  privileges  which  the  burgesses  of  Nottingham  had  in  the 
time  of  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.,  which  included  freedom  from  toll, 
a  gild  merchant,  power  to  elect  a  provost  at  their  will,  and  the 
privilege  of  heading  the  town  at  the  ancient  farm  with  an  increase 
of  £10  yearly.  The  charter  also  provides  that  no  one  shall  dye 
cloth  within  ten  leagues  of  Derby  except  in  the  borough.  A 
second  charter,  granted  by  Henry  III.  in  1 229,  limits  the  power  of 
electing  a  provost  by  requiring  that  he  shall  be  removed  if  he 
be  displeasing  to  the  king.  Henry  III.  also  granted  the  burgesses 
two  other  charters,  one  in  1225  confirming  their  privileges  and 
granting  that  the  comUatus  of  Derby  should  in  fujture  be  held  on 
Thursdays  in  the  borough,  the  other  in  1260  granting  that  no 
Jew  shoiild  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  town.  In  1337  Edward  III. 
on  the  petition  of  the  burgesses  granted  that  they  might  have  two 
bailiffs  instead  of  one.  Derby  was  incorporated  by  James  I.  in 
161 1  under  the  name  of  the  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of  Derby,  but 
Charles  I.  in  1637  appointed  a  mayor,  nine  aldermen,  fourteen 
brethren  and  fourteen  capital  burgesses.  In  1680  the  burgesses 
were  obliged  to  resign  their  charters,  and  received  a  new  one, 
which  did  not,  however,  alter  the  government  of  the  town.  Derby 
has  been  represented  in  parliament  by  two  members  since  1295. 
In  the  rebellion  of  1745  the  young  Pretender  marched  with  his 
army  as  far  south  as  Derby,  where  the  council  was  held  which 
decided  that  he  should  return  to  Scotland  instead  of  going  on  to 
London. 

Among  early  works  on  Derby  are  W.  Hutton,  History  of  Derby 
(London,  1791);  R.  Simpson,  History  and  Antiquities  of  Derby 
(Derby,  1826). 

DERBYSHIRE,  a  north  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  and  N.E.  by  Yorkshire,  E.  by  Nottinghamshire,  S.E.  and  S.  by 
Leicestershire,  S.  and  S.W.  by  Staffordshire,  and  W.  and  N.W.  by 
Cheshire.  The  area  is  1029-  5  sq.  m.  The  physical  aspect  is  much 
diversified.  The  extreme  south  of  the  county  is  lacking  in 
picturesqueness,  being  for  the  most  part  level,  with  occasional 
slight  undulations.  The  Peak  District  of  the  north,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the  mountainous  Lake 
District,  presents  some  of  the  finest  hiU  scenery  in  England, 
deriving  a  special  beauty  from  the  richly  wooded  glens  and 
valleys,  such  as  those  of  Castleton,  Glossop,  Dovedale  and 
Millersdale.  The  character  of  the  landscape  ranges  from  the  wild 
moorland  of  the  Cheshire  borders  or  the  grey  rocks  of  the  Peak, 
to  the  park  lands  and  woods  of  the  Chatsworth  district.  Some  of 
the  woods  are  noted  for  their  fine  oaks,  those  at  Kedleston,  3  m. 
from  Derby,  ranking  among  the  largest  and  oldest  in  the  kingdom. 
From  the  northern  hills  the  streams  of  the  ^unty  radiate. 
Those  of  the  north-west  belong  to  the  Mersey,  and  those  of  the 
north-east  to  the  Don,  but  all  the  others  to  the  Trent,  which,  like 
the  Don,  falls  into  the  Humber.  The  principal  river  is  the  Trent, 
which,  rising  in  the  Staffordshire  moorlands,  intersects  the 
southern  part  of  Derbyshire,  and  forms  part  of  its  boundary 
with  Leicestershire.  After  the  Trent  the  most  important  river 
is  the  Derwent,  one  of  its  tributaries,  which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
lofty  ridges  of  the  High  Peak,  flows  southward  through  a  beautiful 
valley,  receiving  a  number  of  minor  streams  in  its  course,  includ- 
ing the  Wye,  which,  rising  near  Buxton,  traverses  the  fine 
Millersdale  and  Monsal  Dale.  The  other  principal  rivers  are  the 
following:  The  Dane  rises  at  the  junction  of  the  three  counties, 
Staffordshire,  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  Goyt  has  its  source 
a  little  farther  north,  at  the  base  of  the  same  hill,  and,  taking  a 
N.N.E.  direction,  divides  Derbyshire  from  Cheshire,  andf  alls  into 
the  Mersey.    The  Dove  rises  on  the  southern  slope,  and  flows  as 


the  boundary  stream  between  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  for 
nearly  its  entire  course.  It  receives  several  feeders,  and  falls  into 
the  Trent  near  Repton.  The  Erewash  is  the  boundary  stream 
between  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire.  The  Rother  rises 
about  Baslow,  and  flows  into  Yorkshire,  with  a  northerly  course, 
joining  the  Don.  Besides  the  attractions  of  its  scenery  Derby- 
shire possesses,  in  Buxton,  Matlock  and  Bake  well,  three 
health  resorts  in  much'  favour  on  account  of  their  medicinal 
springs. 

The  whole  northward  extension  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
the  plateau  of  the  Peak  and  other  plateau-like  summits,  the 
highest  of  which  are  of  almost  exactly  similar  elevation.  Thus 
in  the  extreme  north  Bleaklow  Hill  reaches  2060  ft.,  while 
southward  from  this  point  along  the  axis  of  main  elevation  are 
found  Shelf  Moss  (2046  ft.),  and  Kinder  Scout  and  other  summits 
of  the  Peak  itself,  ranging  up  to  2088  ft.  This  plateau-mass  is 
demarcated  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  vales  of  the  Etherow 
and  (^yt,  by  the  valley  of  the  Derwent  on  the  east,  and  in  part 
by  that  of  its  tributary  the  Noe  on  the  south.  The  flanks  of  the 
plateau  are  deeply  scored  by  abrupt  ravines,  often  known  as 
"  doughs  "  (an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  clok)  watered  by  streams 
which  sometimes  descend  over  precipitous  ledges  in  picturesque 
falls,  such  as  the  Kinder  Downfall,  formed  by  the  brook  of  that 
name  which  rises  on  Kinder  Scout.  The  most  picturesque 
doughs  are  found  on  the  south,  descending  to  Edale,  and  on  the 
west.  Edale  is  the  Upper  part  of  the  Noe  valley,  and  the  narrow 
gorge  at  its  head  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  is  the  more  gentle 
scenery  of  the  Vale  of  Hope,  the  lower  part  of  the  valley.  In  a 
branch  vale  is  situated  Castleton  (g.t).),  with  the  ruined  Peak 
Castle  or  Castle  of  the  Peak,  and  the  Peak  Cavern,  Blue  John 
Mine  and  other  caves.  The  upper  Derwent  valley,  or  Derwent 
Dale,  is  narrow  and  well  wooded.  In  it,  near  the  village  of 
Derwent  Chapel,  is  Derwent  Hall,  a  fine  old  mansion  formeriy 
a  seat  of  the  Newdigate  family.  On  Derwent  Edge,  above  the 
village,  are  various  peculiar  rock  formations,  known  by  such 
names  as  the  Salt-cellar.  Ashopton,  another  village  lower  down 
the  dale,  is  a  favourite  centre,  and  here  the  main  valley  is  joined 
by  Ashop  Dale,  a  bold  defile  in  its  upper  part,  penetrating  the 
heart  of  the  Peak. 

The  well-known  high  road  crossing  the  plateau  from  east  to 
west,  between  the  lower  Derwent  valley,  BakeweU,  Buxton  and 
Macdesfield,  shows  the  various  types  of  scenery  characteristic 
of  the  limestone  hillMrountry  of  Derbyshire  south  of  the  Peak 
itself.  The  lower  Derwent  valley,  about  Chatsworth,  Rowsley, 
Darley  and  Matlock,  is  open,  fertile  and  well  wooded.  The  road 
leads  up  the  tributary  valley  of  the  Wye,  which  after  BakeweU 
quickly  narrows,  and  in  successive  portions  is  known  as  Monsal 
Dale,  Millersdale  (which  the  main  road  does  not  touch),  Chee 
Dale  and  Wye  Dale.  On  the  flanks  of  these  beautiful  dales  bold 
cliffs  and  bastions  of  limestone  stand  out  among  rich  woods. 
Near  the. mouth  of  the  valley,  about  Stanton,'  the  fantastic 
effects  of  weathering  on  the  limestone  are  espedally  well  seen, 
as  in  Rowtor  Rocks  and  Robin  Hood's  Stride,  and  ih  the  same 
locality  are  a  remarkable  number  of  tumidi  and  other  early 
remains,  and  the  Hermitage,  a  cave  containinf^  sacred  carvings. 
From  Buxton  the  road  ascends  over  the  high  moors,  here  open 
and  grassy  in  contrast  to  the  heather  of  the  Peak,  and  shortly 
after  crossing  the  county  boundary,  reaches  the  head  of  the  pass 
well  known  by  the  name  of  an  inn,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  at  its 
highest  point,  1690  ft. 

South  of  Buxton  the  elevations  along  the  main  axis  decrease, 
thus  Axe  Edge  reaches  x6oo  ft.,  and  this  height  is  nowhere 
exceeded  as  the  hills  sink  to  the  plain  valley  of  the  Trent.  The 
dales  and  ravines  which  ramify  among  the  limestone  heights  are 
characteristic  and  beautiful,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dove  {q.v.) 
or  Dovedale,  on  the  border  with  Staffordshire,  is  as  famous  as 
any  of  the  northern  dales.  Swallow^^holes  or  waterwom  caverns 
are  common  in  many  parts  of  the  limestofie  region.  The  hills 
east  of  the  Derwent  are  nowhere  so  high  as  those  to  the  west — 
Margley  Hill  reaches  1793  ft.,  Howden  Edgfe  1787  ft.  and  Der- 
went Moors  1505  ft.  The  plateau  type  is  maintained.  The 
valley  of  the  Derwent  provides  the  most  attractive  scenery  in 
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the  southern  part  of  the  county,  from  Matlock  southward  by 

Heage,  Bdiper  and  Duffield  to  Derby. 

Gedogy.-^'tve  well-contrasted  types  of  scenery  in  Detbyshire  are 
deariy  tmceable  to  as  many  varieties  of  rock;  the  bleak  dry  uplands 
of  the  north  and  east,  with  deep-cut  ravines  and  swift  clear  streams, 
are  due  to  the  great  mass  of  Mountain  Limestone ;  round  the  lime- 
stone boundary  are  the  valleys  with  soft  outlines  in  the  Pendleside 
Shales;  these  are  succeeded  by  the  rugged  moorlands,  covered  with 
heather  and  peat,  which  are  due  to  the  Millstone  Grit  series;  east* 
ward  lies  the  Derbyshire  Coalfield  with  its  gently  moulded  gras»- 
covered  hills ;  southward  is  the  more  level  tract  of  red  Triassic  rocks. 
The  principal  structural  feature  is  the  broad  anticline,  its  axis  running 
north  and  south,  which  has  brought  up  the  Carboniferous  Limestone; 
this  uplifted  region  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pennine  Range. 
The  Carboniferous  or  "  Mountain  "  Limestone  is  the  oldest  formation 
in  the  county;  its  thickness  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certainly  over 
2000  ft. ;  it  is  well  exposed  in  the  numerous  narrow  goiiges  cut  by  the 
Derwent  and  its  tributaries  and  by  the  Dove  on  the  Staffordshire 
border.  Ashwood  Dale,  Chee  Dale,  Milleradale,  Monsal  Dale  and  the 
valley  at  Matlock  are  all  flanked  by  abrupt  sides  of  this  rocL  It  is 
usually  a  pale,  thick-bedded  rock,  sometimes  blue  and  occasionally, 
as  at  Ashford,  black.  In  some  places,  e.g.  Thorpe  Cloud,  it  is  highly 
fossHiferous,  but  it  is  usually  somewhat  oarren  except  for  abundant 
crinmda  and  smaller  organisms.  It  is  polished  in  larse  slabs  at 
Ashford,  where  crinoidal,  black  and  ''  rosewood  "  marbles  are  pro- 
duced. Volcanic  rocks,  locally  called  "  Toadstone,*'  are  represented 
in  the  limestones  by  intrusive  mils  and  flows  of  dolerite  and  by  necks 
of  agglomerate,  notably  near  Tideswell,  Millersdale  and  Matlock. 
Beds  and  nodules  of  chert  are  abundant  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
limestone;  at  Bakewell  it  is  quarried  for  use  in  the  Potteries.  At 
some  points  tjie  limestone  has  been  dolomitized ;  near  Bonsall  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  granular  silicifled  rock.  A  series  of  black 
shales  with  nodular  limestones,  the  Pendleside  series,  rests  upon  the 
Mountain  Limestone  on  the  east,  sooth  and  north-west;  much  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  Derwent  has  been  cut  through  these  soft  beds. 
Mam  Tor,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain,  is  made  of  these  shales.  Next 
in  upward  sequence  is  a  thick  mass  of  sandstones,  grits  and  shales — 
the  Millstone  Grit  series.  On  the  west  side  these  extend  from 
Blacklow  Hill  to  Axe  Edge;  on  the  eastt  from  Derwent  Edge  to  near 
Derby;  outlying  masses lorm  the  rough  moorland  on  Kinder  Scout 
and  the  picturesque  tors  near  Stanton-by-Youlgreave.  A  small 
patch  of  Millstone  Grit  and  Limestone  occurs  in  the  south  of  the 
county  about  Melbourne  and  Ticknall.  The  Coal  Measures  repose 
upon  the  Millstone  Grit ;  the  largest  area  of  these  rocks  lieson  the  east, 
where  they  are  conterminous  with  the  coalfields  of  Yorkshire  and 
Nottingham.  A  small  tract,  part  of  the  Leicestershire  coalfield,  lies 
in  the  south-east  corner,  and  in  the  north-west  corner  a  portion  of  the 
Lancashire  coalfield  appears  about  New  Mills  and  Wnaley  Bridge. 
They  yield  valuable  coals,  days,  maris  and  ganister.  East  of 
Bolaover,  the  Coal  Measures  are  covered  unconfonnably  by  the 
Permian  breccias  and  magnesian  limestone.  Flanking  the  hills 
between  Ashbourne  and  Quarndon  are  red  beds  of  Bunter  marl, 
sandstone  and  conglomerate;  they  also  appear  at  Morley,  east  of  the 
Derwent,  and  again  round  the  small  soutnem  coalfield.  Most  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  Keuper  marls  and  sand- 
stones, the  latter  3deld  good  building  stone;  and  at  Chellaston  the 
gypsum  beds  in  the  former  are  excavated  on  a  large  scale.  Much  of 
the  Triassic  area  is  covered  superficially  by  glacial  drift  and  alluvium 
of  the  Trent.  Local  boulders  as  well  as  northern  erratics  are  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent.  The  bones  of  Pleistocene  mammals, 
the  rhinoceros,  mammoth,  bison,  hyaena,  &c.,  have  been  found  at 
numerous  places,  often  in  caves  and  fissures  in  the  limestones,  e.g,  at 
Castleton,  Wirksworth  and  Creswell.  At  Doveholes  the  Pleiocene 
Mastod4m  has  been  reported.  Galena  and  other  lead  ores  are 
abundant  in  veins  in  the  limestone,  but  they  are  now  only  worked  on 
a  large  scale  at  Mill  Close,  near  Winster;  calamine,  zinc,  blende, 
barytes,  calcite  and  fluor-spar  are  common.  A  peculiar  variety  of  the 
last  named,  called  "  Blue  John,"  is  found  only  near  Castleton;  at 
the  same  place  occurs  the  remarkable  elastic  bitumen,  ''  elaterite." 
Limestone  is  quarried  at  Buxton,  Millersdale  and  Matlock  for  lime, 
fluxing  and  chemical  purposes.  Good  sandstone  is  obtained  from 
the  Millstone  Grit  at  ^tancliffe,  Tansley  and  Whatstandwell.  Cal- 
careous tufa  or  travertine  occurs  in  the  valley  of  Matlock  and  else- 
where, and  in  some  places  is  still  being  deposited  by  springs.  Large 
pits  containing  deposits  of  white  sand,  clay  and  pebbles  are  found 
in  the  limestone  at  Longcliff,  Newhaven  and  Carsmgton. 

CHtnale^^^'From.  the  elevation  which  it  attains  in  its  northern 
division  the  county  is  colder  and  is  rainier  than  other  midland 
counties.  Even  in  summer  cold  and  thick  fogs  are  often  seen 
hanging  over  the  rivers,  and  clinging  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
hills,  and  hoar-frosts  are  by  no  means  unknown  even  in  June 
and  July.  The  winters  in  the  uplands  are  generally  severe,  and 
the  rainfall  heavy.  At  Buxton,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1000  ft., 
the  mean  temperature  in  January  is  34*9**  F.,  and  in  July  57«S*, 
the  mean  annual  being  45*4^.  These  conditions  contrast  with 
those  at  Derby,  in  the  southern  lowland,  where  the  figures  are 


respectively  37-5^,  6z  -a^  and  48*8^,  while  intermediate  conditions 
are  found  at  Bdper,  9  m.  higher  up  the  Derwent  valley^  where 
the  figures  are  36-3^,  $9*9^  and  47*3^.  The  contrasts  shown  by 
the  mean  annual  rainfall  are  similarly  marked.  Thus  at  Wood- 
head,  lying  high  in  the  extreme  north,  it  is  53*03  in.,  at  Buzton 
49*33  in.,  at  Matlock,  in  the  middle  part  of  the  Derwent  valley, 
35*2  in.,  and  at  Derby  24-35  m. 

AgricuUure. — ^A  little  over  seven-tenths  of  the  total  area  of 
the  county  is  under  cultivation.  Among  the  higher  altitudes  of 
north  Derbyshire,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  climate  harsh, 
grain  is  unable  to  flourish,  while  even  in  the  more  sheltered  parts 
of  this  region  the  harvest  is  usually  belated.  In  such  districts 
sheep  farming  is  chiefly  practised,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
area  of  heath  pasture.  Farther  south,  heavy  crops  of  wheat, 
ttunips  and  other  cereab  and  green  crops  are  not  uncommon, 
while  barley  is  cultivated  about  R^ton  and  Gresley,  and  also  in 
the  east  of  the  cotmty,  in  order  to  supply  the  Burton  breweries. 
A  large  part  of.  the  Trent  valley  is  under  permanent  pasture, 
being  devoted  to  cattle-feeding  and  dairy-farming.  This  industry 
has  prospered  greatly,  and  the  area  of  permanent  pasture 
encroaches  continually  upon  that  of  arable  land.  Derbyshire 
cheeses  are  exported  or  sent  to  London  in  considerable  quantities; 
and  cheese  fairs  are  held  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  as  at 
Ashbourne  and  Derby.  A  feature  of  the  upland  districts  is  the 
total  absence  of  hedges,  and  the  substitution  of  limestone  walls, 
put  together  without  any  mortar  or  cement. 

Other  Industries, — ^The  manufactures  of  Derbyshire  are  both 
numerous  and  important,  embracing  silks,  cotton  hosiery,  iron, 
woollen  manufactures,  lace,  elastic  web  and  brewing.  For  many 
of  these  this  county  has  long  been  famous,  especially  for  that  of 
silk,  which  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  Derby,  as  well  as  in 
Belper  and  Duffield.  Derby  is  also  celebrated  for  its  china,  and 
silk-throwing  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  town.  Elastic  web 
weaving  by  power  looms  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the 
manufacture  of  lace  and  net  curtains,  gimp  trimmings,  braids 
and  cords.  In  the  county  town  and  neighbourhood  are  several 
important  chemical  and  colour  works;  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  as  at  Belper,  Cromford,  Matlock,  Tutbury,  are  cotton- 
spinning  mills,  as  well  as  hosiery  and  tape  manufactories.  The 
principal  works  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  axe  at  Derby. 
The  principal  mineral  is  coal.  Ironstone  is  not  extensively 
wrought,  but,  on  account  of  the  abundant  supply  of  coal,  large 
quantities  are  imported  for  smelting  purposes.  There  are 
smelting  furnaces  in  several  districts,  as  at  Alf reton,  Chesterfield, 
Derby,  Ilkeston.  Besides  lead,  gypsum  and  zinc  are  raised,  to 
a  small  extent;  and  for  the  quarr3dng  of  limestone  Derbyshire  is 
one  of  the  principal  English  counties.  The  cast  and  the  extreme 
8outh*west  parts  are  the  principal  industrial  districts. 

CommunicaUans. — ^The  chief  railway  serving  the  county  is  the 
Midland,  the  south,  east  and  north  bdng  served  by  its  main  line 
and  branches.  In  the  north-east  and  north  the  Great  Central 
system  touches  the  county;  in  the  west  the  North  Staffordshire 
and  a  branch  of  the  London  &  North- Western;  while  a  branch  of 
the  Great  Northern  serves  Derby  and  other  places  in  the  south. 
The  Trent  &  Mersey  canal  crosses  the  southern  part  of  the  county, 
and  there  is  a  branch  canal  (the  Derby)  connecting  Derby  with 
this  and  with  the  Erewash  canal,  which  runs  north  from  the 
Trent  up  the  Erewash  valley.  From  it  there  is  a  little-used 
branch  (the  Cromford  canal)  to  Matlock. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  area  of  the  andent 
county  is  658,885  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  528,033, 
and  1901  of  620,322.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is 
652,272  acres.  The  coimty  contains  six  hundreds.  The  municipal 
boroughs  are  Chesterfield  (pop.  27,185),  Derby,  a  county  borough 
and  the  county  town  (114,848),  Glossop  (21,526),  Ekeston 
(25,384).  The  other  urban  districts  are  Alfreton  (17,505), 
Alvaston  and  Boulton(i  279),  Ashbourne  (4039),  Bakewell(285o), 
Baslow  and  Bubnell  (797),  Belper  (10,934),  Bolsover  (6844) 
Bonsall  (1360),  Brampton  and  Walton  (2698),  Buxton  (10,181), 
Clay  Cross(8358),  Dronfield(38o9),  Fairfield  ( 2969),  Heage(2889), 
Heanor  (16,249),  Long  Eaton  (13,045),  Matlock  (5979),  Matlock 
Bath  and  Scarthin  Nick  (1819),  Newbold  and  Dunston  (5986), 
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New  Milk  (7773),  North  Dariey  (2756),  Ripley  (io,iii), 
South  Dariey  (788),  Swadlincote  (18,014),  Whittington  (9416), 
Wirksworth  (3807).  Among  other  towns  may  be  mentioned 
Ashover  (2436),  Bariborough  (2056),  Chapel-en-le-Frith  (4626), 
Clowne  (3896),  Crich  (3063),  Olamarsh  (3644),  Staveiey  (i  1,420), 
Whit  well  (3380).  liie  county  is  in  the  Midland  circuit,  and 
assizes  are  held  at  Derby.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions 
and  is  divided  into  fifteen  petty  sessional  divisions .  The  boroughs 
of  Derby,  Chesterfield  and  Olossop  have  separate  commissions  of 
the  peace,  and  that  of  Derby  has  also  a  separate  court  of  quarter 
sessions.  The  total  number  of  civil  parishes  is  3 14.  The  county 
is  mainly  in  the  diocese  of  Southwell,  with  small  portions  in  the 
dioceses  of  Peterborough  and  Lichfield,  and  contains  255  ecclesi- 
astical parishes  or  districts.  The  parliamentary  divisions  of 
the  county  are  High  Peak,  North-Eastem,  Chesterfield,  Mid, 
Ilkeston,  Southern  and  Western,  each  rettiming  one  member, 
while  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Derby  returns  two  members. 

History, — The  earliest  English  settlements  in  the  district  which 
is  now  Derbyshire  were  those  of  the  West  Angles,  who  in  the 
course  of  their  northern  conquests  in  the  6th  centtuy  pushed 
their  way  up  the  valleys  of  the  Derwent  and  the  Dove,  where  they 
became  known  as  the  Pecsaetan.  Later  the  district  formed  the 
northern  division  of  Mercia,  and  in  848  the  Mercian  witenagemot 
assembled  at  Repton.  In  the  9th  century  the  district  suffered 
frequently  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  who  in  874  wintered  at 
Repton  and  destroyed  its  famous  monastery,  the  burial-place  of 
the  kings  of  Mercia.  Derby  under  Guthnim  was  one  of  the  five 
Danish  burghs,  but  in  917  was  recovered  by  Mthd&scd,  In  924 
Edward  the  Elder  fortified  Bakewell,  and  in  942  Edmund 
regained  Derby,  which  had  fcdlen  under  the  Danish  yoke. 
Barrows  of  the  Saxon  period  are  numerous  in  Wirksworth 
hundred  and  the  Bakewell  district,  among  the  most  remarkable 
being  White-low  near  Winster  and  Bower's-low  near  Tissington. 
There  are  Saxon  cemeteries  at  StapenhiU  and  Foremark  Hall. 

Derbyshire  probably  originated  as  a  shire  in  the  time  oi 
iEthelstan,  but  for  long  it  maintained  a  very  close  connexion  with 
Nottinghamshire,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  gives  a  list  of  local 
customs  affecting  the  two  counties  alike.  The  two  shire-courts 
sat  together  for  the  Domesday  Inquest,  and  the  counties  were 
united  under  one  sheriff  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  villages 
of  Appleby,  Oakthorpe,  Donisthorpe,  Stretton-en-le-Field, 
WiUe^ey,  Chilcote  and  Measham  were  reckoned  as  part  of 
Derbyshire  in  1086,  although  separated  from  it  by  the  Leicester- 
shire parishes  of  Over  and  Nether  Seat. 

The  early  divisions  of  the  county  were  known  as  wapentakes, 
five  being  mentionedin  Domesday,  while  13th-century  documents 
mention  seven  wapentakes,  corresponding  with  the  six  present 
hundreds,  except  that  Repton  and  Gresley  were  then  reckoned  as 
separate  divisions.  Jn  the  14th  century  the  divisions  were  more 
frequently  described  as  hundreds,  and  Wirksworth  alone  retained 
the  designation  wapentake  until  modem  times.  Ecclesiastically 
the  county  constituted  an  archdeaconry  in  the  diocese  of 
Lichfield,  comprising  the  six  deaneries  of  Derby,  Ashbourne, 
High  Peak,  CastiUar,  Chesterfield  and  Repington.  In  1884  it 
was  transferred  to  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Southwell.  The 
assizes  for  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  were  held  at 
Nottingham  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  they  were  heW 
alternately  at  Nottingham  and  Derby  until  1569,  after  which  the 
Derbyshire  assizes  were  held  at  Derby.  The  court  of  the  Honour 
of  Peverel,  held  at  Basford  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  formerly 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  hundreds  of  Scarsdale,  the  Peak  and 
Wirksworth,  was  abolished  in  1849.  The  miners  of  Derb3^hire 
formed  an  independent  community  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  steward  and  barmastets,  who  held  two  Barmote  courts 
(q,v.)  every  year.  The  forests  of  Peak  and  Duffield  had  their 
separate  courts  and  officers,  the  justice  seat  of  the  former  being 
in  an  extra-parochial  part  at  equal  distances  from  Castleton, 
Tideswell  and  Bowden,  while  the  pleas  of  Duffield  Forest  were 
held  at  Tutbury.  Both  were  disafforested  in  the  17th 
century- 

The  greatest  landholder  in  Derbyshire  at  the  time  of  the 
Domesday  Survey  was  Henry  de  Ferrers,  who  owned  almost  the 


whole  of  the  modem  hundred  of  Appletree.  The  Ferrers  estates 
were  forfeited  by  Robert,  earl  of  Derf)y,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Another  great  Domesday  landholder  was  Williaxn  Peverel,  the 
historic  founder  of  Peak  Castle,  whose  vast  possessions  were 
known  as  the  Honour  of  Peverel.  In  115s  the  younger  Peverel 
was  disinherited  for  poisoning  the  earl  of  Chester,  and  his  estates 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  Few  Englishmen  retained  estates  of  any 
importance  after  the  Conquest,  but  one.  Elfin,  an  under-tenant 
of  Henry  de  Ferrers,  not  only  held  a  considerable  property  but 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Derbyshire  family  of  Brailsford.  The 
families  of  Shirley  and  Gresley  can  also  boast  an  unbroken  descent 
from  Domesday  tenants. 

During  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Henry  against  Henry  II.  the 
castles  of  Tutbury  and  Duffield  were  held  against  the  king,  and 
in  the  civil  wars  of  John's  reign  Bobovex  and  Peak  Castles  were 
garrisoned  by  the  rebellious  barons.  In  the  Barons'  War  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  the  earl  of  Derby  was  active  in  stirring  up 
feeling  in  the  county  against  the  king,  and  in  1266  assembled 
a  considerable  force,  which  was  defeated  by  the  king's  party  at 
Chesterfield.  At  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  discontent 
was  rife  in  Derbyshire,  and  riots  broke  out  in  1443,  but  the  county 
did  not  lend  active  support  to  either  party.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century,  the  county  at  first  inclined 
to  support  the  king,  who  received  an  enthusiastic  reception 
when  he  visited  Derby  in  1642,  but  by  the  close  of  1643  Sir 
John  Gell  of  Hopton  had  secured  almost  the  whole  county  for 
the  parliament.  Derby,  however,  was  always  royalist  in  sym- 
pathy, and  did  not  finally  surrender  tiU  1646;  in  1659  it  rebelled 
against  Richard  Cromwell,  and  in  1745  entertained  the  young 
Pretender. 

Derbyshire  has  always  been  mainly  a  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing county,  though  the  rich  land  in  the  south  formerly  produced 
large  quantities  of  com.  The  lead  mines  were  worked  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  mentions  lead  mines  at 
Wirksworth,  Matlock,  Bakewell,  Ashfprd  and  Crich.  Iron  has 
also  been  produced  in  Derb3^hire  from  an  early  date,  and  coal 
mines  were  worked  at  Norton  and  Alfreton  in  the  beginning  of  the 
14th  century.  The  woollen  industry  flourished  in  the  county 
before  the  reign  of  John,  when  an  exclusive  privilege  of  dyeing 
cloth  was  conceded  to  the  burgesses  of  Derby.  Thomas  Fuller 
writing  in  1662  mentions  lead,  malt  and  ale  as  the  chief  products 
of  the  county,  and  the  Buxton  waters  were  already  famous  in  his 
day.  The  i8th  century  saw  the  rise  of  numerous  manufactures. 
In  1 7 18  Sir  Thomas  and  John  Lombe  set  up  an  improved  silk- 
throwing  machine  at  Derby,  and  in  1758  Jedediah  Strutt  intro- 
duced a  machine  for  making  ribbed  stockings,  which  became 
famous  as  the  "  Derby  rib."  In  177 1  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  set 
up  one  of  his  first  cotton  oiills  in  Cromford,  and  in  1787  there 
were  twenty-two  cotton  mills  in  the  county.  The  Derby  porcelain 
or  china  manufactory  was  started  about  1750. 

From  1295  until  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  coimty  and  town 
of  Derby  each  returned  two  members  to  parliament.  From  this 
latter  date  the  county  returned  four  members  in  two  divisions 
until  the  act  of  1868,  under  which  it  returned  six  members  for 
three  divisions. 

Antiquities, — Monastic  remains  are  scanty,  but  there  are 
interesting  portions  of  a  priory  incorporated  with  the  school 
buildings  at  Repton.  The  village  church  of  Beauchief  Abbey, 
near  Dronfield,  is  a  remnant  of  an  abbey  founded  c.  1175  by 
Robert  Fitzranulf .  It  has  a  stately  transitional  Norman  tower, 
and  three  fine  Norman  arches.  Dale  Abbey,  near  Derby,  was 
founded  early  in  the  13th  century  for  the  *Premottstratensian 
order.  The  ruins  are  scanty,  but  the  east  window  is  preserved, 
and  the  present  church  incorporates  remains  of  the  ancient  rest- 
house  for  pilgrims.  The  church  has  a  peculiar  music  gallery, 
entered  from  without.  The  abbey  church  -contained  famous 
stained  glass,  and  some  of  this  is  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
church  at  Morley ,  Derbyshire  is  rich  in  ecclesiastical  architecture 
as  a  whole.  The  churches  are  generally  of  various  styles.  The 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Repton  is.  assigned  to  the  second  half  of 
the  loth  century,  though  subsequently  altered,  and  the  crypt 
beneath  is  supposed  to  be  earlier  still;  its  roof  is  supported  by 
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four  round  pillars,  and  it  is  approached  by  two  stairways.  Other 
remains  of  pre-Conquest  date  are  the  chancel  arches  in  the 
churches  of  Marston  Montgomery  and  of  Sawley;  and  the 
curiously  carved  font  in  Wilne  church  is  attributed  to  the  same 
period.  Examples  of  Norman  work  are  frequent  in  doorways, 
as  in  the  churches  of  Allestree  and  Willington  near  Repton, 
while  a  &ie  tympanum  is  preserved  in  the  modem  church  of 
Findem.  There  is  a  triple-recessed  doorway,  with  arcade  above, 
in  the  west  end  of  Bakewell  church,  and  there  is  another  fine 
west  doorway  in  Melbourne  church,  a  building  principally  of  the 
late  Norman  period,  with  central  and  small  western  towers. 
In  restoring  this  church  curious  mural  paintings  were  discovered. 
At  Steetley,  near  Worksop,  is  a  small  Norman  chapel,  with 
apse,  restored  from  a  ruinous  condition;  Youlgrave  church,  a 
building  of  much  general  interest,  has  Norman  nave  pillars  and 
a  fine  font  of  the  same  period,  and  Normanton  church  has  a 
peculiar  Norman  corbel  table.  .The  Early  English  style  is  on 
the  whole  less  well  exemplified  in  the  county,  but  Ashbourne 
church,  with  its  central  tower  and  lofty  spire,  contains  beautiful 
details  of  this  period,  notably  the  lancet  windows  in  the  Cocka}me 
chapel. 

The  parish  churches  of  Dronfield,  Hathersage  (with  some 
notable  stained  glass),  Sandiacre  and  Tideswell  exemplify  the 
Decorated  period;  the  last  is  a  parricularly  stately  and  beautiful 
building,  with  a  lofty  and  ornate  western  tower  and  some  good 
early  brasses.  The  churches  of  Dethic,  Wirksworth  and  Chester- 
field are  typical  of  the  Perpendicular  period;  that  of  Wirksworth 
contains  noteworthy  memorial  chapels,  monuments  and  brasses, 
and  that  of  Chesterfield  is  celebrated  for  its  crooked  spire. 

The  remains  of  castles  are  few;  the  andent  Bolsover  Castle  is 
replaced  by  a  castellated  mansion  of  the  17th  century;  of  the 
Norman  Peak  Castle  near  Castleton  little  is  left;  of  Codnor 
Castle  in  the  Erewash  valley  there  are  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
13th  century.  Among  ancient  mansions  Derbyshire  possesses 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  England  in  Haddon  Hall,  of  the 
15th  century.  Wingfield  manor  house  is  a  ruin  dating  from 
the  same  century.  Hardwick  Hall  is  a  very  perfect  example  of 
Elizabethan  building;  ruins  of  the  old  Tudor,  hall  stand  near  by. 
Other  Elizabethan  examples  are  Barlborough  and  Tissingtcm 
Halls. 

The  village  of  Tissington  is  noted  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
old  custom,  that  of  "  well-dressing."  On  the  Thursday  before 
Easter  a  special  church  service  is  celebrated,  and  the  wells  are 
beautifully  omamented  with  flowers,  prayers  being  offered  at 
each.  The  ceremony  has  been  revived  also  in  several  other 
Derbyshire  villages. 

See  Davies,  New  Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of  Derbyshire 
(Belper,  181 1) ;  D.  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.  (London,  1817) ; 
Maunder,  Derbyshire  Miners'  Glossary  (BakewelK  1834) ;  R*  Simpson, 
CoUecUon  of  Fragments  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Derbyshire  (1826) ; 
S.  Glover,  History  and  Gazetteer  of  the  County  of  Derby ^  ed.  T.  Noble, 
part  I  of  vols.  i.  and  ii.  (Derby,  1831-^1833);  T.  Bateman,  Vestiges 
of  the  Antiquities  of  Derbyshire  (London,  1848) ;  L.  Jewitt,  Ballads 
and  Songs  of  Derbyshire  (London,  1867);  J.  C.  Cox,  Notes  on  the 
Churches  of  Derbyshire  (Chester,  1875),  and  Three  Centuries  cf 
Derbyshire  Annals  (2  vols.,  London,  1890);  R.  N.  Worth,  Derby,  in 
"Popular  County  Histories"  (London,  1886);  T.  P.  Yeatman, 
Feudal  History  of  the  County  of  Derby  (3  vols.,  London,  1886-1895) ; 
Victoria  County  History,  Derbyshire^  See  also  Notts  and  Derbyshire 
Notes  and  Querief. 

DERBHAM  (properly  East  Dereham),  a  market  town  in  the 
Mid  parliamentary  division  of  Norfolk,  England,  122  m.  N.N.E. 
from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  5545.  The  church  of  St  Nicholas  is  a  cruciform 
Perpendicular  structure  with  a  beautiful  central  tower,  and  some 
portions  of  earlier  date.  It  contains  a  montiment  to  William 
Cowper,  who  came  to  live  here  in  1796,  and  the  Congregational 
chapel  stands  on  the  site  of  the  house  where  the  poet  spent  his 
last  days.  Dereham  is  an  important  agricultural  centre  with 
works  for  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  iron 
foundries  and  a  malting  industry. 

DWELICT  (from  Lat.  derdinqueft,  to  forsake),  in  law, 
property  throT^n  away  or  abandoned  by  the  owner  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  that  he  intends  to  make  no  further  claim  to  1 


it.  The  word  is  used  more  particularly  with  respect  to  property 
abandoned  at  sea  (see  Wreck),  but  it  is  also  applied  in  other 
senses;  for  example,  land  gained  from  the  sea  by  receding  of  the 
water  is  termed  dereliction*  Land  gained  gradually  and  slowly 
by  dereliction  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  land,  but  in 
the  case  of  sudden  or  considerable  dereliction  the  land  belongs  to 
the  Crown.  This  technical  use  of  the  term  "  dereliction  "  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  more  general  modem  sense,  dere- 
liction or  abandonment  of  duty,  which  implies  a  culpable  failure 
or  neglect  in  moral  or  legal  obligation.  .  < 

DERENB0UR6»  JOSEPH  (1811-1895),  Franco-German 
orientalist.  He  was  a  considerable  force  in  the  educational 
revival  of  Jewish  education  in  France.  He  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  Saadia,  and  planned  a  complete  edition 
of  Saadia's  works  in  Arabic  and  French.  A  large  part  of  this 
work  appeared  during  his  lifetime^  He  also  wrote  an  Essai  sur 
rhistaire  et  la  geographic  de  la  Palestine  (Paris,  1867).  This  was 
an  original  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  Judaism 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  has  been  much  used  by  later  writers  on 
the  subject  (e.g,  by  Schiirer),  He  also  published  in  collaboration 
with  his  son  Hartwig,  Opuscules  et  traiUs  d'Abou^%Waltd  (with 
translation,  1 880);  Deux  Versions  hibraHques  du  livre  de  Kalildh 
et  Dimnah  (1881),  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  same  story 
under  the  title  Joannis  de  Capua  directorium  tnlae  humanae 
(1889);  Commentaire  de  Maimonide  sur  la  Mischnah  Seder 
Tohorot  (Berlin,i886-i89i);  and  a  second  edition. of  S.  de 
Sacy's  Stances  de  Hariri,  He  died  on  the  29th  of  July  1895,  at 
Ems. 

His  son,  Ha&twig  Debenbourg  (1844-1908),  was  bom  in  Paris 
on  the  17th  of  June  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Gdttingen  and 
Leipzig.  Subsequently  he  studied  Arabic  at  the  £a^  des 
Langues  Orientales.  In  1879  he  Was  appointed  professor  of 
Arabic,  and  in  1886  professor  of  Mahommedan  Religion,  at  the 
ficole  de*  Hautes  fitudes  in  Paris.  He  collaborated  with  his 
father  in  the  great  edition  of  Saadia  and  the  edition  of  Abu-*1- 
Walid,  and  also  produced  a  number  of  important  editions  of 
other  Arabic  writers.  Among  these  are  Le  Dtwdn  de  Ndbiqa 
Dhobydni;  Le  Litre  de  Stbawaihi  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1881-1889); 
Ckrestomathie  ilhnentaire  de  Varabe  littSral  (in  collaboration  with 
Spiro,  1885;  and  ed.,  1892);  Ousdma  ibn  Mounkidh,  un  imir 
syrier^  (1S89);  Ousdma  ibn  Mounkidh,  preface  du  livre  dM  bdton 
(with  trans.,  1887);  Al-Fdkhri  (1895);  Oumdra  du  Ginten 
(1897),  a  catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Escorial  (voL  i., 
1884). 

DERG,  IX>UGH»  a  lake  of  Ireland,  on  the  boundary  of  the 
counties  Galway,  Clare  and  Tipperary.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Shannon,  being  the  lowest  lake  on  that  river,  and  is  23  m.  long 
and  generally  from  i  to  3  m.  broad.  It  lies  where  the  Shannon 
leaves  the  central  plain  of  Ireland  and  flows  between  the  hills 
which  border  the  plain.  While  the  northerly  shores  of  the  lake, 
therefore,  are  flat,  the  southern  are  steep  and  picturesque,  being 
backed  by  theSlieveAughty,SlieveBemaghandArraMoimtains. 
Ruined  churches  and  fortresses  are  numerous  on  the  eastern 
shore,  and  on  Iniscaltra  Island  are  a  round  tower  and  remains  of 
five  churches.  * 

Another  Lough  Derg,  near  Pettigo  in  Donegal,  though  small, 
is  famous  as  the  traditional  scene  of  St  Patrick's  purgatory.  In 
the  middle  ages  its  pilgrimages  had  a  European  reputation,  and 
they  are  still  observed  annually  by  many  of  the  Irish  from  June  1 
to  August  15.  The  hospice,  chapels,  &c.,  are  on  Station  Island, 
and  there  is  a  ruined  monastery  on  Saints'  IsliCnd. 

DERHAM^  WILUAM  (1657-1735),  EngUsh  divine,  was  bom  at 
Stoulton,  near  Worcester,  on  the  26th  of  November  1657.  He  was 
educated  at  Blockley,  in  his  native  county,  and  at  Trinity  (Dollege, 
Oxford.  In  1682  he  became  vicar  of  Wargrave,  in  Berkshire; 
and  in  1689  he  was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Upminster,  in  Essex. 
In  1696  he  published  his  Artificial  Clochmaker^  wUch  went 
through  several  editions.  The  best  known  of  his  subsequent 
works  are  Physico-Theology,  published  in  1713;  AsPro-Theology, 
17 14;  and  CkrisUh-Theology,  1730,  The  first  two  of  these  books 
were  teleological  arguments  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
and  w^re  used  by  Paley  nearly  a  eentury  later.    In  1702  Derham 
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was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1716  was  made 
a  canon  of  Windsor.  He  was  Boyle  lecturer  in  1 7 1  i-i 7 1 2.  His 
last  work,  entitled  A  Defence  of  the  Churches  Right  in  Leasehold 
Estates,  appeared  in  173 1.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  April  1735. 
Besides  the  works  published  in  his  own  name,  Derham,  who 
was  keenly  interested  in  natural  history,  contributed  a  variety 
of  papers  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  revised  the 
Miscellanea  Curiosa,  edited  the  correspondence  of  John  Ray  and 
Eleazar  Albin's  Natural  History ,  and  published  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Robert  Hooke,  the  natural  philosopher. 

D'ERLON,  JEAN  BAPTISTB  DROUET,  Count  (i  765-1844), 
marshal  of  France,  was  bom  at  Reims  on  the  29th  of  July  1765. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a  private  soldier  in  1782,  was  discharged 
after  five  years'  service,  re-entered  it  in  1792,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  an  officer.  From  1794  to  1796  he  was  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Lefebvre.  He  did  good  service  in  the  campaigns  of 
the  revolutionary  wars  and  in  1799  attained  the  rank  of  general 
of  brigade.  In  the  campaign  of  that  year  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Swiss  operations  under  Mass^na.  In  1800  he  fought  under 
Moreau  at  Hohenlinden.  As  a  general  of  division  he  took  part  in 
Napoleon's  campaigns  of  1805  and  1806,  and  rendered  excellent 
service  at  Jena.  He  was  next  engaged  under  Lefebvre  in  the 
siege  of  Danzig  and  negotiated  the  terms  of  surrender;  after  this 
he  rejoined  the  field  army  and  fought  at  Friedland  (1807), 
receiving  a  severe  wound.  After  this  battle  he  was  made  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  created  Count  d'Erlon  and 
received  a  pension.  For  the  next  six  years  d'Erlon  was  almost 
continuously  engaged  as  commander  of  an  army  corps  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  in  which  he  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  as  a 
capable  general.  At  the  pass  of  Maya  in  the  Pyrenees  he  inflicted 
a  defeat  upon  Lord  Hill's  troops,  and  in  the  subsequent  battles 
of  the  1814  campaign  he  distinguished  himself  further.  After 
the  first  Restoration  he  was  named  commander  of  the  i6th 
military  division,  but  he  was  soon  arrested  for  conspiring  with 
the  Orleans  party,  to  which  he  was  secretly  devoted.  He  escaped, 
however,  and  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Napoleon,  who  had  returned 
from  Elba.  The  emperor  made  him  a  peer  of  France,  and  gave 
him  command  of  the  I.  army  corps,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  North.  In  the  Waterloo  campaign  d'Erlon's  corps 
formed  part  of  Ney's  command  on  the  i6th  of  June,  but,  in 
consequence  of  an  extraordinary  series  of  misunderstandings, 
took  part  neither  at  Ligny  nor  at  Quatre  Bras  (see  Waterloo 
Campaign)  .  He  was  not,  however,  held  to  account  by  Napoleon, 
and  as  the  latter's  practice  in  such  matters  was  severe  to  the 
verge  of  injustice,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  failure  was  not 
due  to  d'Erlon. 

He  was  in  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army 
throughout  the  great  battle  of  the  i8th  of  June,  and  fought  in 
the  closing  op^ations  around  Paris.  At  the  second  Restoration 
d'Erlon  fled  into  Germany,  only  returning  to  France  after  the 
amnesty  of  1825.  He  was  not  restored  to  the  service  until  the 
accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  whose  interests  he  had  engaged  in 
several  plots  and  intrigues.  As  commander  of  the  12th  military 
division  (Nantes),  he  suppressed  the  legitimist  agitation  in  his 
district  and  caused  the  airest  of  the  duchess  of  Berry  (1832). 
His  last  active  service  was  in  Algeria,  of  which  oountiy  he  was 
made  governor-general  in  1834  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He 
returned  to  France  after  two  years,  and  was  made  marshal  of 
France  shortly  before  his  death  at  Paris  on  the  25th  of  January 
1844. 

DERMOT  MAC  MURROUOH  (d.  1171),  Irish  king  of  Leinster, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  principality  of  the  Hui  Cinsellaigh 
(11 1 5)  and  eventually  in  the  kingship  of  Leinster.  The  early 
events  of  his  life  are  obscure;  but  about  11 52  we  find  him 
engaged  in  a  feud  with  O  Ruairc,  the  lord  of  Breifne  (Leitrim  and 
Cavan).  Dermot  abducted  the  wife  of  O  Ruairc  more  with  the 
object  of  injuring  his  rival  than  from  any  love  of  the  lady.  The 
injured  husband  called  to  his  aid  Roderic,  the  high  king  (aird- 
righ)  of  Comiaught;  and  in  1166  Dermot  fled  before  this  powerful 
coalition  to  invoke  the  aid  of  England.  Obtaining' from  Henry  IL 
a  licence  to  enlist  allies  among  the  Welsh  marchers,  Dermot 
secured  the  aid  of  the  Clares  and  Geraldines.    To  Richard 


Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke  and  head  of  the  house  of  Oaie, 
Dermot  gave  his  daughter  Eva  in  marriage;  und  on  his  death 
was  succeeded  by  the  earl  in  Leinster.  The  historical  importance 
of  Dermot  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  the  means  of  introducing 
the  English  into  Ireland.  Through  his  aid  the  towns  of  Water- 
ford,  Wexford  and  Dubliu  had  already  become  English  colonies 
before  the  arrival  of  Henry  U.  in  the  island. 

See  The  Song  of  Dermot  and  the  Earl,  an  old  French  Poem  (by  M. 
Regan?),  ed.  with  tran^.  by  G.  H.  Orpen,  1892;  Kate  Nomte, 
England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  vol.  ii.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

DERNA  (anc.  Damis-'Zarine),  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  and  capital  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Ottoman  province 
of  Bengazi  or  Barca.  Situated  below  the  eastern  butt  of  Jebel 
Akhdar  on  a  small  but  rich  deltaic  plain,  watered  by  fine  perennial 
springs,  it  has  a  growing  population  and  trade,  the  latter  being 
mainly  in  fruits  grown  in  its  extensive  palm  gardens,  and  in  hides 
and  wool  brought  down  by  the  nomads  from  the  interior.  If  the 
port->were  better  there  would  be  more  rapid  expansion.  The  bay 
is  open  from  N. W.  round  to  S.E.  and  often  inaccessible  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  the  steamers  of  the  Nov,  Gen.ItaHana  sometimes 
have  to  pass  without  calling.  The  population  has  recovered 
from  the  great  plague  epidemic  of  1821  and  reached  its  former 
figure  of  about  7000.  A  proportion  of  it  is  of  Moorish  stock,  of 
Andalusian  origin,  which  emigrated  in  1493;  the  descendants 
preserve  a  fine  facial  type.  The  sheikhs  of  the  local  Bedouin 
tribes  have  houses  in  the  place,  and  a  Turkish  garrison  of  about 
2  50  men  is  stationed  in  barracks.  There  is  a  lighthouse  W.  of  the 
bay.  A  British  consular  agent  is  resident  and  the  Italians 
maintain  a  vice-consul.  The  names  Damis  and  Sparine  are 
philologically  identical  and  pirobabiy  refer  to  the  same  place.  No 
traces  are  left  of  the  ancient  town  except  some  rock  tombs. 
Damis  continued  to  be  of  some  importance  in  early  Moslem  times 
as  a  station  on  the  Alexandria-Kalrawan'  road,  and  has  served 
on  more  than  one  occasi<m  as  a  base  for  Egyptian  attacks  on 
Cyrenaica  and  Tripolitana^  In*  1805  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  having  a  quarrel  with  the  dey  of  Tripoli  on  account 
of  piracies  committed  on  American  shipping,  landed  a  force  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack  on  Dema  then  being  made  by  Sidi 
Ahmet,  an  elder  brother  of  the  dey.  This  force,  commanded  by 
William  Eaton  (q.v,),  built  a  fort,  whose  ruins  and  rusty  gims  are 
still  to  be  seen,  and  began  to  improve  the  harbour;  but  its  work 
quickly  came  to  an  end  with  the  conclusion  of  peace.  After  1 83  5 
Dema  passed  under  direct  Ottoman  control,  and  subsequently 
served  as  the  point  whence  the  sidtan  exerted  a  jx'ecarious  but 
increasing  control  over  eastern  Cyrenaica  and  Marmariea.  It  is 
now  in  communication  by  wireless  telegraphy  wiUi  Rhodes  and 
western  Cyrenaica.  It  is  the  only  town,  or  even  large  village, 
between  Bengazi  and  Alexandria  (600  m.)  (D.  G.  H.) 

DfiROULdDE,  PAUL  (1846-  ),  French  author  and  poli- 
tician, was  born  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  September  1846.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet  in  the  pages  of  the  Revue 
nationale,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Jean  Rebel,  and  in  1869  pro- 
duced at  the  Th6itre  Franks  a  one-act  drama  in  verse  entitled 
Juan  Strenner.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  War  he 
enlisted  as  a  private,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan, 
and  sent  to  Breslau,  but  effected  his  escape.  He  then  served 
under  Chanzy  and  Bourbaki,  took  part  in  the  latter's  disastrous 
retreat  to  Switzerland,  and  fought  against  the  Commune  in  Paris. 
After  attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  was  fbrced  by  an 
accident  to  retire  from  the  army.  He  published  in  1872  a  number 
of  patriotic  poems  {Chants  du  soldat),  which  enjoyed  unbounded 
popularity.  This  was  followed  in  1875  by  another  collection, 
Nouveaux  Chants  du  soldat. '  In  1877  ^^  produced  a  drama  in 
verse  called  UHetman,  which  derived  a  passing  success  from  the 
patriotic  fervour  of  its  sentiments.  For  the  exhibition  of  1878  he 
wrote  a  hymn,  Vive  la  France,  which  was  set  to  music  by  Gounod. 
In  1880  his  drama  in  verse,  La  MoHbite,  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Th6itre  Franpais,  was.f  orbidden  by  the  censor  on  religious 
grounds.  In  1882  M.  D6roulede  founded  the  Ligue  des  patriotes, 
with  the  object  of  furthering  France'^  '^  revanche "  UgaMst 
Germany.  He  was  one  of  the  first  advocates  of  a  Franco-Russian 
alliance,  and  as  early  as  1883  undertook  a  journey  to  Russia  for 
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the  furtherance  of  thatol^rject.  On  the  rise  of  General  Boulanger, 
M.  D6roulede  attempted  to  use  the  Ligue  des  patrioteSy  hitherto  a 
non-poUtical  orgaousation^  to  assist  his  caase,  but  was  deserted  by 
a  great  part  ,o{  the  league  and  forced  to  resign  his  presidency. 
Nevertheless  he.  used  the  section  that  remained  faithful  to  him 
with  such  effect  that  the  government  found  it  necessary  in  1889 
to  decree  its  suppression.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
chamber  as  member  for  Angoul^me.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
chamber  in  ^890  for  his  disorderly  interruptions  during  debate. 
He  did  not  stand  at  the  elections  of  1893,  but  was  re-elected  in 
1898,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  violence  as  a  nationalist 
and  anti-Dreyfusard.  Alter  the  funeral  of  President  Faure,  on 
the  23rd  of  February  1899,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  General 
Roget  to  lead  his  Xxo^^  upon  the  £lys6e.  For  this  he  was 
arrested,  but  on  being  tried  for  treason  was  acquitted  (May  31). 
On  the  1 2  th  of  August  he  was  ag9in  arrested  and  accused,  together 
with  Andr6  Buffet,  Jules  Gu^rin  and  others,  of  conspiracy  against 
the  republic.  After  a  lofng  trial  before  the  high  court,  he  was 
sentenced^  09  the  4th  of  January  1900,  to  ten  years'  banishment 
from  France;,  and  retired  to  San  Sebastian.  In  X901,  he  was 
again  brought  prominently  before  the  public  by  a  quarrel  with 
his  Royalist  allies,  which  resulted  in  an  abortive  attempt  to 
arrange  a  duel  with  M.  Buffet  in  Switzerland.  In  November 
1905,  however,  the  l4w  of  amnesty  enabled  him  to  retiun  to 
France. 

Besides  tibe  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  Le  Sefgent, 
in  the  ThMr^  de  campagne  (1880);  De  Viducation  fuUionoU 
(1882);  Monsieur  le  Uhlan  et  ks  kois  eaukurs  (1884);  Le 
Premier  fferuMer  de  France;  La  Tour  d^Auoergne  (1886);  Le 
Limre  de  la  ligm  des  fatriotes  (1887);  Rrfrains  miHiaires  (1888); 
HisUnre  d^ amour  (1890);  a  pam{>hlet  entitled  Disarmemeni? 
(1891);  Chants  du  paysan  (1894);  Poisies  Miliktires  (1896)  and 
Messire  du  Guesdin,  drome  en  vers  (1895);  La  morl  de  Hoche, 
Cinq  odes  en  prose  (1897)1  La  Plus  beUe  fitte  du  monde,  conte 
dialogui  en  vers  libres  (1898). 

DERRICK,  a  sort  of  cr^ne  (g.v.);  the  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  a  famous  early  X7th-century  Tyburn  hangman,  and  was 
originally  applied  as  a  synonym. 

DERRING«DO,  valour,  chivalrous  conduct,  or  "desperate 
courage,"  as  it  is  defined  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  The  word  in  its 
present  accepted  substantival  form  is  a  misconstruction  of  the 
verbal  substantive  difrryng  or  durring^  daring,  and  do  or  don, 
the  present  infinitive  of  "  do,"  the  phrase  dorryng  do  thus 
meaning  ''  daring  to  do."  It  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  Troylus, 
and  by  Lydgate  in  the  Chronicles  4^  Troy^  Spenser  in  the 
Shepherd's  Calendar  first  adapted  derring-do  as  a  substantive 
meaning  "  manhood  and  chevalrie,"  and  this  use  was  revived 
by  Scott,  through  whom  it  came  into  vogue  with  writers  of 
romance. 

DB  RUYTER,  MICHAEL  ADRIANZOON  (1607-1676),  Dutch 
naval  officer,  was  bom  at  FlusMng  on  the  24th  of  March  1607. 
He  begaii  his  seafaring  life  at  the  age  of  elev.en  as  a  cabin  boy, 
and  in  1^36  was  entrusted  by  the  merchants  of  Flushing  with 
the  command  of  a  cruiser  against  the  French  pirates.  In  1640  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  States,  and,  being  appointed  rear- 
admiral  of  a  fleet  fitted  out  to  assist  Portugal  against  Spain, 
specially  distinguished  himself  at  Cape  St  Vincent,  on  the  3rd  of 
November  i€4r«  In  the  following  year  he  left  the  service  of  the 
States,  and,  until  the  outbreak  of  war  with  England  in  1652,  held 
command  of  a  merchant  vessel.  In  1653  a  squadron  of  seventy 
vessels  was  despatched  against  the  English,  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Tromp.  Ruyter,  who  accompanied  the  admital  in 
this  expedition,  seconded  hhn  with  great  skill  and  bravery  in  the 
three  battles  which  were  fought  with  the  English.  He  was  after- 
wards stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  captured  several 
Turkish  vessels.  In  1659  he  received  a  commission  to  join  the 
king  of  Denmark  in  his  war  with  the  Swedes.  As  a  reward  of 
his  services,  the  king  of  Denmark  ennobled  him  and  gave  him 
a  pension.  In  1661  he  grounded  a  vessel  belonging  to  Tunis, 
released  forty  Christian  slaves,  made  a  treaty  with  the  Tunisians, 
and  reduced  th^  Algerine  corsairs  to  submission.  From  his 
achievements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  he  was  recalled  in  Z665 


to  take  command  of  a  large  fleet  which  had  been  organized 

against  England,  and  in  May  of  the  following  year,  after  a  long 

contest  off  the  North  Foreland,  he  compelled  the  English  to  take 

refuge  in  the  Thames.    On  the  7th  of  June  167  a  he  fought  a 

drawn  battle  with  the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  France,  in 

Southwold  or  Sole  Bay,  and  after  the  fight  he  convoyed  safely 

home  a  fleet  of  merchantmen.    His  valour  was  displayed  to  equal 

advantage  in  several  engagements  with  the  French  and  English 

in  the  following  year.    In  2676  he  was  despatched  to  theassistance 

of  Spain  against  France  in  the  ^fediterranean,  and,  receiving 

a  mortal  wound  in  the  battle  on  the  21st  of  April  off  Messina, 

died  on  the  29th  at  S3rraGUse.    A  patent  by  the  king  of  Spain, 

investing  him  with  the  dignity  of  duke,  did  not  reach  the  fleet  tili 

after  his  death.    His  body  was  carried  to  Amsterdam,  where  a 

magnificent  monimient  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  command 

of  the  states-generaL 

See  Life  of  De  Ruyter  by  Brandt  (Amsterdam,  1687),  and  by 
Klopp  (2nd  ed.,  Hanover»  1858). 

DERVISH,  a  Persian  word,  meaning  "  seeking  doors,"  i.e. 
*^  beggar,"  and  thus  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  faqir  (fakir). 
Generally  in  Islam  it  indicates  a  member  of  a  religious  fraternity, 
whether  mendicant  or  not;  but  in  Turkey  and  Persia  it  indicates 
more  exactly  a  wandering,  begging  religious,  called,  in  Arabic- 
speaking  countries,  more  specifically  a  fagir.  With  important 
dtflerences,  the  dervish  fraternities  may  be  compared  to  the 
regular  rdigious  orders  of  Rom^m  Christendom,  while  the  Ulema 
{qjp,)  are,  also  with  important  differences,  like  due  secular  clergy. 
The  origin  and  histoiy  of  the  mystical  life  in  Islam>  which  led  to 
the  growth  of  the  order  of  dervishes^  are  treated  under  §t^Fi*iSM. 
It  remains  to  treat  here  more  particnlaiiy  of  (i)  the  dervish 
fraternities,  and  (2)  the  $il£l  hierarchy. 

I.  The  Dervish  Fraiemiiies, — In  the  earlier  times,  the  relation 
between,  devotees  was  that  of  master  and  pupil.  Those  inclined 
to  the  ^iritual  life  gathered  round  a  revered  sheikh  (murshid, 
''^de^"  ustadh,  pir,  ''  teacher"),  lived  with  him,  shared  his 
religious  practices  and  were  instructed  by  him.  In  time  of 
war  against  the  unbelievers,  they  might  accomx>any  him  to  the 
threatened  frontier,  and  fight  imder  his  eye.  Thus  mwrdhity 
"  one  who  pickets  his  horse  on  a  hostile  frontier,"  has  become 
the  marabout  (q.v.)  or  dervish  of  French  Algeria;  and  ribat,  ''  a 
frontier  fort,"  has  come  to  mean  a  monastery.  The  relation, 
also,  might  be  for  a  :time  only.  The  pupil  might  at  lany  time 
return  to  the  woild,  when  his  religious  education  and  training 
were  complete.  On  the  death  of  the  master  the  memory  of'  his 
life  and  sayings  might  go  down  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  men  might  boast  themselves  as  pupils  of  his  pupils.  Con- 
tinuous corporations  to  perpetuate  his  name  were  slowin  forming. 
Ghazali  himself,  though  he  founded^  taught  and  ruled  a'^CkfX 
cloister  (khdnqdh)  at  Tus,  left  no  order  behind  him.  But  *AdI 
al-Hakkarl,  who  foimded  a  cloister  at  Mosul  and  died  abdut  1263, 
was  long  reverenced  by  the  'Adawite  Fraternity,  and  in  1166 
died  ^Abd  al-(}£dir  aUJilani,  from  whom  the  (^adirile  order 
descends,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  tot  this  day. 
The  troublous  times  of  the  break  up  of  the  Seljuk  rule  may  have 
been  a  cause  in  this,  as,  with  St  Benedict,  the  crumbling  Roman 
empire.  Mai^  existing  fraternities,  it  is  true,  trace  their  origin 
tp  saints  of  the  third,  second  and  even  first  Moslem  centuries,  but 
that  is  legend  purely.  Similar  is  the  tendency  to  claim  all  the 
early  pious  Moslems  as  good  $afis;  collections  of  Sofi  biography 
begin  with  the  ten  to  whom  Mahomet  promised  Paradise^  So, 
too,  the  ultimate  origin  of  fraternities  is  assigned  to  either  Ali 
or  AbuBekr,  and  in  Egypt  all  are  under  the  ruleof  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  latter. 

To  give  a  complete  list  of  these  fraternities  is  quite  impossible. 
Commonly,  thirty-two  are  reckoned,  but  many  have  vanished 
or  have  been  suppressed,  and  there  are  sub-orders  inniunerable. 
Each  has  a ''  rule  "  dating  back  to  its  founder,  and  a  ritual  which 
the  members  perform  when  they  meet  together  in  their  convent 
{kh&nqahj  zawiyat  takya).  This  may  consist  simply  in  the  repeti- 
tion  of  sacred  phrases,  or  it  may  be  an  elaborate  performance, 
such  as  the  whirlings  of  the  dancing  dervishes,  the  Mevlevites, 
an  order  founded  by  Jel&l  ud-Din  ar-RQml,  the  author  of  the 
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great  Persian  mystical  poem,  the  Mesnetdy  and  always  ruled  by 
one  of  his  descendants.  Jelal  u'd-Din  was  an  advanced  pantheist, 
and  so  are  the  Mevlevites,  but  that  seems  only  to  earn  them  the 
dislike  of  the  Ulema,  and  not  to  affect  their  standing  in  Islam. 
They  are  the  most  broad-minded  and  tolerant  of  all.  There  are 
also  the  performances  of  the  Riffl'ites  or  ''  howling  dervishes." 
In  ecstasy  they  cut  themselves  with  knives,  eat  live  coals  and 
glass,  handle  red-hot  iron  and  devour  serpents.  They  profess 
miraculous  healing  powers,  and  the  head  of  the  Sa*dites,  a  sub- 
order, used,  in  Cairo,  to  ride  over  the  bodies  of  his  dervishes 
without  hurting  them,  the  so-called  D6seh  {dausa).  These 
different  abilities  are  strictly  regulated.  Thus,  one  sub-order 
may  eat  glass  and  another  may  eat  only  serpents.  Another 
division  is  made  by  their  attitude  to  the  law  of  Islam.  When  a 
dervish  is  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  (majdknb),  he  is  supposed  to  be 
unconscious  of  the  actions  of  his  body.  Reputed  saints,  therefore, 
can  do  practically  anything,  as  their  souls  will  be  supposed  to  be 
out  of  their  bodies  and  in  the  heavenly  regions.  They  may  not 
only  commit  the  vilest  of  actions,  but  neglect  in  general  the 
ceremonial  and  ritual  law.  This  goes  so  far  that  in  Persia  and 
Turkey  dervish  orders  are  classified  as  bd-shar^  '^  with  law,"  and 
bUshcur\  "  without  law."  The  latter  are  really  antinomians,  and 
the  best  example  of  them  is  the  Bakhtashite  order,  widely  spread 
and  influential  in  Turkey  and  Albania  and  connected  by  legend 
with  the  origin  of  the  Janissaries.  The  Qalandarite  order  is  known 
to  all  from  the  **  Calenders  "  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 
They  separated  from  the  Bakhtashites  and  are  under  obligation 
of  perpetual  travelling.  The  Senussi  (Semissia)  were  the  last 
order  to  appear,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a 
severely  puritanic  and  reforming  attitude  and  strict  orthodoxy, 
without  any  admixture  of  mystical  slackness  in  faith  or  conduct. 
Each  order  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  garb.  Candidates  for 
admission  have  to  pass  through  a  noviciate,  more  or  less  lengthy. 
First  comes  the  ^ahd,  or  initial  cov^iant,  in  which  the  neophyte 
or  muridy  "  seeker,"  repents  of  his  past  sins  and  takes  the  sheikh 
of  the  order  he  enters  as  his  guide  (murskid)  for  the  future. 
He  then  enters  upon  a  course  of  instruction  and  discipline,  called 
a  "  path "  ((ariqa)y  on  which  he  advances  through  diverse 
^*  stations  "  {maqdmdt)  or  **  passes^'  {*aqab3t)  of  the  spiritual  life. 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  here  to  the  gnostic  system,  with 
its  seven  Archon-g^rded  gates.  On  another  side,  it  is  plain  that 
the  sheikh,  along  with  ordinary  instruction  of  the  novice,  also 
hypnotizes  him  and  causes  him  to  see  a  series  of  visions,  marking 
his  penetration  of  the  divine  mystery.  The  part  that  hypnosis 
and  autofaypnosis,  conscious  and  unconscious,  has  played  here 
cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  The  Mevlevites  seem  to  have 
the  most  severe  noviciate.  Their  aspirant  has  to  labour  as  a  lay 
servitor  of  the  lowest  rank  for  looi  days — called  the  kdrrd  kolak, 
or  "  jackal  " — ^before  he  can  be  received.  For  one  day's  failure 
he  must  begin  again  from  the  beginning. 

But  besides  these  full  members  there  is  an  enormous  number 
of  lay  adherents,  like  the  tertiaries  of  the  Franciscans.  Thus, 
neariy  every  religious  man  of  the  Turkish  Moslem  world  is  a  lay 
member  of  one  order  or  another,  under  the  duty  of  saying  certain 
prayers  daily.  Certain  trades,  too,  affect  certain  orders.  Most 
of  the  Egyptian  Q&dirites,  for  example,  are  fishermen  and,  on 
festival  days,  carry  as  banners  nets  of  various  colours.  On  this  side, 
the  orders  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  lodges  of  Freemasons 
and  other  friendly  societies,  and  points  of  direct  contact  have 
even  been  alleged  between  the  more  pantheistic  and  antinomian 
orders,  such  as  the  Bakhtashite,  and  European  Freemasonry. 
On  another  side,  just  as  the  dhikrs  of  the  early  ascetic  mystics 
suggest  comparison  with  the  class-meetings  of  the  early 
Methodists,  so  these  orders  are  the  nearest  approach  in  Islam 
to  the  different  churches  of  Protestant  Christendom.  They  are 
the  only  ecclesiastical  organization  that  Islam  has  ever  known, 
but  it  is  a  multiform  organization,  unclassified  internally  or 
externally.  They  differ  thus  from  the  Roman  monastic  orders, 
in  that  they  are  independent  and  self-developing,  each  going  its 
own  way  in  faith  and  practice,  limited  only  by  the  universal 
conscience  {ijfna\  "agreement":  see  Mahommedan  Law)  of 
Islam.    Strange  doctrines  and  moral  defects  may  develop,  but 


freedom  is  saved,  and  the  whole  p^ple  of  Islam  can  be  reached 
and  affected. 

2.  Saints  and  the  ^Hfi  Hierarchy, — TTiat  an  elaborate  doctrine 
of  wonder-working  saints  should  have  grown  up  in  Islam  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  an  extreme  paradox.  It  can,  however,  be 
conditioned  and  explained.  First,  Mahomet  left  undoubted 
loop-holes  for  a  minor  inspiration,  legitimate  and  illegitimate. 
Secondly,  the  §Qfis,  under  various  foreign  influences,  developed 
these  to  the  fullest.  Thirdly,  just  as  the  Christian  church  has 
absorbed  much  of  the  mythology  of  the  supposed  exterminated 
heathen  religions  into  its  cult  of  local  saints',  so  Islam,  to  an 
even  higher  degree,  has  been  overlaid  and  almost  buried  by 
the  superstitions  of  the  peoples  to  which  it  has  gone.  Their 
religious  and  legal  customs  have  completely  overcome  the  direct 
commands  of  the  Koran,  the  traditions  from  Mahomet  and 
even  the  "  Agreement "  of  the  rest  of  the  Moslem  world  (sec 
Mahommedan  Law).  The  first  step  in  this,  it  is  true,  was  taken 
by  Mahomet  himself  when  he  accepted  the  Meccan  pilgrimage  and 
the  Black  Stone.  The  worship  of  saints,  therefore,  has  appeared 
everywhere  in  Islam,  with  an  absolute  belief  in  their  miracles 
and  in  the  value  of  their  intercession,  living  or  dead. 

Further,  there  appeared  very  eariy  in  Islam  a  belief  that  there 
was  always  in  existence  some  individual  in  direct  intercourse 
with  God  and  having  the  right  and  duty  of  teaching  and  ruling 
all  mankind.  This  individual  might  be  visible  or  invisible; 
his  light  to  rule  continued.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  Ismft'Ilite 
and  Shi*ite  positions  (see  Mahommedan  REUt^iON  and 
Mahommedan  Institutions).  The  $ufis  applied  this  idea  of 
divine  right  to  the  doctrine  of  saints,  and  developed  It  into  the 
§ufl  hierarchy.  This  is  a  single,  great,  invisible  organization, 
forming  a  saintly  board  of  administration,  by  which  the  invisible 
government  of  the  world  is  supposed  to  be  ctoied  on.  Its  head 
is  called  the  Qufb  (Axis);  he  is  prestmiably  the  greatest  saint 
of  the  time,  is  chosen  by  God  for  the  office  and  given  greater 
miraculous  powers  and  rights  of  intercession  than  any  other  saint 
enjoys.  He  wanders  through  the  world,  often  invisible  and 
always  unknown,  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  Under 
him  there  is  an  elaborate  organization  of  walls,  of  different  ranks 
and  powers,  according  to  their  sanctity  and  faith.  The  term  vali 
is  applied  to  a  saint  because  of  Kor.  x.  63,  "  Ho!  the  waits  of 
God;  there  is  no  fear  upon  them,  nor  do  they  grieve,"  where 
wo/I  means  "  one  who  is  near ,"  friend  or  favourite. 

In  the  fraternities,  then,  all  are  dervishes,  cloistered  or  lay; 

those  whose  faith  is  so  great  that  God  has  given  them  miraculous 

powers — and  there  are  many — are  walls;   begging  friars  are 

fakirs.    All  forms  of  life — solitary,  mdnastic,  secular,  celibate, 

married,  wandering,  stationary,  ascetic,  free — are  open.    Their 

theology  is  some  form  of  S(ifi*ism. 

Authorities. — ^The  bibliography  of  this  subject  is  very  larve,  and 
the  following  only  a  selection  :-^(l1  On  Dinvishes.  In  £gW:,  Lane's 
Modem  Egyptians,  chaps,  x.  xx.,  xxiv.,  xxv.;  in  Turkey,,  U'Ohsson, 
Tableau  g/hUrai  de  Vemp.  othoman,  ii.  (Paris,  1790J;  Turkey  in 
Europe  by  "  Odysseus  "  (London,  1900) ;  in  Persia,  E.  G.  Browne, 
A  Year  among  the  Persians  (1803) ;  in  Morocco,  T.  H.  Weir,  Sheikhs 
of  Morocco  (Edinburgh,  1904) ;  B.  Meakin,  The  Moors  (London,  1902) » 
chap,  xix.;  in  Central  Asia,  all  Vaxnb6ry'8  books  of  travel  and 
histoiy.  In  general,  Hughes,  Diet,  of  Islam,  s,v.  "  Faqir  *' ;  Depont 
and  Cappolani,  Les  ConfrSries  religieuses  musulmanes  (Aleer,  1^97); 
J.  P.  Brown,  The  Dervishes,  or  Oriental  Spiritualism  (honion,  1868). 
(2)  On  Saints,  I.  Goldziher,  Muhamm^nische  Studien,  ii.  277  ff., 
and  "  De  Tascetisme  aux  premiers  temps  de  rislam  "  in  Reiue  de 
Vhistoire  des  religions,  vol. 
Egyptians,  chap,  x.;  Arabian 
Zeitsch.  d.  morgenldnd.  GeseUsch. 

DERWENT  (Celtic  Dwr-gent,  clear  water),  the  name  of  several 

English  rivers,     (i)  The  Yorkshire  Derwent  collects  the  greater 

part  of  the  drainage  of  the  North  Yorkshire  moors,  rising  in  their 

eastern  part.    A  southern  head-stream,  however,  rises  in  the 

Yorkshire  Wolds  near  Filey,  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the 

North  Sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  morainic  deposit,  and 

thus  flows  in  an  inland  direction.   The  early  course  of  the  Derwent 

lies  through  a  flat  open  valley  betwefen  the  North  Yorkshire  moors 

and  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  known  as 

the  Carrs,  when  the  river  follows  an  artificial  drainage  cut.     It 

receives  numerous  tributaries  from  the  moors,  then  breaches  the 


premiers  temps  oe  1  Asiam  m  nevue  ae 
oil.  xxxvii.  pp.  i^^  f[,;  Lane,  Modem 
ian  Nights,  chap;  lii.  note  63;  Vollers  in 
sellsch.  xliii.  115  if.  (D.  B.  Ma.) 
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low  hills  below  Malton  in  «  nartow  pictUKsque  valley,  and 
debouches  upon  the  central  plain  of  Yorkshire.  Its  direction, 
hitherto  westerly  and  south-westerly  from  the  Carts,  now  becomes 
southeiiy,  and  it  flows  roughly  parallel  to  the  Ouse,  which  it 
joins  near  Bannby-on-the<-Marsh,  in  the  level  district  between 
Selby  and  the  head  <^  the  Humber  estuary^  after  a  course, 
excluding  minor  sinuoskies,  <^  about  70  m.  As  a  tributary  of 
the  Ouse  it  is  indudtd  in  the  Humber  basin.  It  is  tidal  up  to 
Sutton-upon-Dei^went,  15  m.  from  the  junction  with  the  Ouse, 
and  is  locked  up  to  Malton,  but  the  navigation  is  little  used.  A 
canal  leads  east  from  the  tidal  water  to  the  small  market  town  of 
Pocklington. 

(2)  The  Derbyshire  Derwent  rises  in  Bleaklow  Hill  north  of 
the  Peak  and  traverses  a  narrow  dale,  which,  with  those  of  such 
tributary  streams  as  the  Noe,  watering  Hope  Valley,  and  the  Wye, 
is  famous  lor  its  beauty  (see  Dkbbvkhtrb).  The  Derwent  flows 
south  past  Chatsworth,  Matlock  and  Helper  and  then,  passing 
Derby,  debouches  upon  a  low  plain,  and  turns  south-eastward, 
with  an  extremely  sinuous  course,  to  join  the  Trent  near  Sawley. 
Its  length  is  about  60  m.  It  falls  in  all  some  1700  ft.  (from 
Matlock  200  ft.),  and  no  partis  navigable,  s&te  certain  reaches  at 
Matlock  and  elsewhere  for  pleasure  boats. 

(3)  The  Cumberland  Derwent  rises  below  Great  End  in  the 
Lake  District,  draining  SpinkHng  and  Sty  Head  tarns,  and  flows 
through  Borsowdale,  receiving  a  considerable  tributary  from 
Lang  Strath..  It  then  drains  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and 
Basaenthwaite,  alter  which  its  course,  hitherto  N.  and  N.N.W., 
turns  W.  and  W.  by  S.  past  Cockermouth  to  the  Irish  Sea 
at  Workington.  The  length  is  about  34  m.,  and  the  fall  about 
2000  ft.  (from  Derwentwater  344  ft.);  the  waters  are  usually 
beautifully  dear,  and  the  river  is  not  navigable.  At  a  fanner 
period  this  stream  must  have  formed  one  large  lake  covering  the 
whole  area  which  includes  Derwentwater  and  Bassenthwaite; 
between  which  a  flat  alluvial  plain  is  f<xmed  of  the  deposits  of 
the  river  Greta,  which  now  joins  the  Derwent  from  the  east 
immediately  below  Derwentwater,  and  the  Newlands  Beck, 
which  enters  Bassenthwaite.  In  time  of  high  flood  this  plain  is 
said  to  have  been  submerged,  and  the  two  lakes  thus  reunited. 

(4)  A  river  Derwent  rises  in  the  Pennines  near  the  borders  of 
Northumberki&d  and  Durham,  and,  forming  a  large  part  of  the 
boundary  between  these  counties,  takes  a  north-easteriy  course 
of  30  m.  to  the  Tyne»  which  it  joins  3  m.  above  Newcastle. 

DSRWBNTWATBR*  BARL  0F»  an  English  title  borne  by  the 
family  of  Radcl3rffe,  or  Raddiffe,  from  1668  to  I7r6  when  the 
3rd  eari  was  attainted  and  bdieaded,   and  claimed  by  his 
descendants,  adherents  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stewart,  from  that 
date  until  the  death  of  the  last  male  heir  in  r8i4.    Sir  Frauds 
Raddyffe,  3rd  baronet  (i625'-t697),  was  the  lineal  descendant  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Radclyfle,  who  acquired  the  extensive  Derwent- 
water estates  in  r4X7  through  hb  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
John  de  Derwentwater,  and  of  Sir  Frands  Radclyffe,  who  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1619.    In  16BS  Sir  Frands  was  created 
Viscount  Raddyffe  and  earl  of  D^wentwater  by  James  II., 
and  dying  in  1697  was  succeeded  as  2nd  earl  by  his  ddest 
son  Edward  (1655-1705),  who  had  married  Lady  Mary  Tudor 
(d.  1726),  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  11.    The  2nd  «arl  died 
in  1705,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  James  (1689-17 16), 
who  was  born  in  London  on  the  28th  of  June  1689,  and  was 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  the  Stewarts  in  France  as  companion 
to  Prince  James  Edward,  the  old  Pretender.    In  17 10  he  came 
to  reside  on  his  English  estates,  and  in  July  171 2  was  married  to 
Anna  Maria  (d.  1723),  daughter  of  Sir  John  Webb,  baronet,  of 
Odstock,  WihsMre.    Joining  without  any  hesitation  in  the 
Stewart  rising  of  r7is,  Derwentwater  escaped  arrest  owing  to  the 
devotion  of  his  tenantry,  and  in  October,  with  about  seventy 
followers,^he  joined  Thomas  Forster  at  Green-rig.    Like  Forster 
the  earl  was  lacking  in  militaiy  experience,  and  when  the  rebels 
Cq>ltulated  at  Preston  he  w^  coiiveyed  to  London  and  im- 
peached.   Pleading  guilty  at  his  trial  be  was  attainted  and 
condemned  to  death.    Great  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  a 
mitigaticm  of  the 'sentence,  but  the  government  was- obdurate, 
and  Derwentwater  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the^  24th 


of  February  17 16,  declaring  on  the  scaftold  his  devotion  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  and  to  King  James  III.  The  eari  was 
very  popular  among  his  tenantry  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  residence,  Dilston  Hall.  His  gallant  bearing  and  his  sad 
fate  have  been  cdebrated  in  song  and  story,  and  the  aurora 
borealiSf  which  shone  with  exceptional  brightness  on  the  night  of 
his  execution,  is  known  locally  as  "  Lord'Derwentwater's  lights." 
He  left  an  only  son  John,  who,  in  spite  ctf  his  father's  attainder, 
assumed  the  title  of  eari  of  Derwentwater,  and  who  died  un- 
married in  1731;  and  a  daughter  Alice  Mary  (d.  r76o),  who 
married  in  1732  Robert  James,  8th  Baron  Petre  (1713-1742). 

On  the  death  of  John  Raddyffe  in  1731  his  unde  Charles 
(1693-1746),  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  2nd  earl,  took  the 
title  of  earl  of  Derwentwater.  Charles  Raddyffe  had  shared  the 
fate  of  his  brother,  the  3rd  earl,  at  Preston  in  November  1715, 
and  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason;  but,  more 
fortunate  than  James,  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  prison, 
and  had  joined  the  Stewarts  on  the  Continent.  In  1724  he 
married  Ch)Etrlotte  Maria  (d.  1755),  in  her  own  right  countess  of 
Newburgh,  and  after  spending  some-  time  in  Rome,  he  was 
captured  by  an  English  ship  in  November  1745  whilst  proceedix^ 
tO'  join  Charies  Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  in  Scotland. 
Condemned  to  death  under  his  former  sentence  he  was  beheaded 
on  the  8th  of  December  1 746.  His  ddest  son,  James  Bartholomew 
(i  725-1786),  who  had  shared  his  father's  imprisonment,  then 
claimed  the  title  of  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  on  his  mother's 
death  in  1755  became  3rd  earl  of  Newburgh.  His  only  son 
and  successor,  Anthony  James  (17  57-1814),  died  without  issue 
in  1814,  when  the  title  became  extinct  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
jure.  Many  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  had  been  settled  up<Hi  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  in 
r749  a  sum  of  £30,000  had  been  raised  upon  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  earl  of  Newburgh.  The  present  representative  of  the 
Radclyffe  family  is  Lord  Peti'e,  and  in  1874  the  bodies  of  the 
first  three  earls  of  Derwentwater  were  reburied  in  the  family  vault 
of  the  Petres  at  Thorndon,  Essex. 

In  1865  a  woman  appeared  in  Northumberland  who  claimed 
to  be  a  grand-daughter  of  the  4th  earl  and,  as  there  were 
no  male  heirs,  to  be  cotmtess  of  DerWentwater  and  owner  of  the 
estates.  She  said  the  4th  eari  had  not  died  in  1731  but  had 
married  and  settled  in  Germany.  Her  story  aroused  some 
interest,  and  it  was  necessary  to  eject  her  by  force  from  Dilston 
Hall. 

See  R..  Patten,  History  of  the  Late  Rebellion  (London,  1717) ;  W.  S. 
Gibson,  DUsion  Hall,  or  Memoirs  of  James  Raddiffe,  earl  of  Derwent- 
water  (London,  184S-1850);  G.  E.  C(ofcayne),  Complete  Peerage 
(Eaoster,  1887-1898) ;  and  Dictionary  of  Naiional  Biography,  vol.  xlvii. 
(London,  1896). 

DERWENTWATBR*  a  lake  of  Ciunberland,  England,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  celebrated  Lake  District  (^.r.  for  the  physical 
relations  of  the  lake  with  the  district  at  large).  It  is  of  irregular 
figure,  approaching  to  an  oval,  about  3  m.  in  length  and  from 
\  m.  to  i\  m;  ki  breadth.  The  greatest  depth  is  70  ft.  The  lake 
is  seen  at-  one  view,  within  an  amphitheatre  of 'mountains  of 
varied  outline,  overlooked  by  others  of  greater  height.  Several 
of  the  lesser  elevations  near  the  lake  are  espedally  famous  as 
vieW'i>oints,  such  as  Castle  Head,  Walla  Crag,  Ladder  Brow  and 
Cat  Bells.  The  shores  are  wdl  wooded,  and  the  lake  is  studded 
with  several  islands,  of  which  Lord's  Inland,  Derwent  I^e  and 
St  Herbert's  are  the  prindpal.  Lord's  Island  was  the  residence 
of  the  earls  of  Derwentwater.  St  Herbert's  Isle  receives  Its  name 
from  having  been  the  abode  of  a  holy  man  of  that  namementioned 
by  Bede  as  contemporary  with  St  Cuthbert  of  Fame  Island  in  the 
7th  century.  Derwent  Isle,  about  six  acres  in  extent,  contains 
a  handsome  residence  surrounded  by  lawns,  gardens  and  timber 
of  large  growth.  The  famous  Fidls  of  Lodore,  at  the  upper  erid 
of  the  lake,  consist  of  A  ^ries  of  cascades  in  the  small  Watendlath 
Beck,  which  rushes  over  an  enormous  pile  of  protruding  crags 
from  a  height  of  nearly  200  ft.  The  "  Floating  Island  "  appears 
at  intervals  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake  near  the  mouth 
of  the  beck.  This  singula^'  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
appearance  to  an  accumulation  of  gas;  formed  by  the  deca}^  of 
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vegetable  matter,  detaching  and  raising  to  the  surface  the  matted 
weeds,  which  cover  the  floor  of  the  lake  at  this  point.  The  river 
I)erwent  (q.v.)  enters  the  Jake  from  the  south  and  leaves  it  on  the 
north,  draining  it  through  Bassenthwaite  lake,  to  the  Irish  Sea. 
To  the  north-east  of  the  lake  lies  the  town  of  Keswick. 

DBS  APRKTS,  FRANCOIS  DE  BEAUMONT,  Ba&on  {c.  1512- 
1587),  French  Protestant  leader,  was  bom  in  151 3  or  1513  at 
the  chAteau  of  La  Frette  (Isere) .  During  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of 
France  he  served  with  distinction -in  the  royal  army  and  became 
colonel  of  the  '*  legioois  "  of  Dauphin^,  Provence  and  Languedoc. 
In  1562,  however,  he  joined  the  Huguenots,  not  from  religious 
conviction  but  probably  from  motives  of  ambition  and  personal 
dislike  of  the  house  c^  Guise.  His  campaign  against  the  Catholics 
in  1562  was  eminently  successful.  In  June  of  that  year  Des 
Adrets  was  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Daupfain6.  But  his 
brilliant  military  qualities  were  marred  by  his  revolting  atrocities. 
The  reprisals  he  exacted  from  the  Catholics  after  their  massacres 
of  the  Huguenots  at  Orange  have  left  a  dark  stain  upon  his  name. 
The  garrisons  that  resisted  him  were  butchered  with  every  cir- 
cumstance of  brutality,  and  at  Montbrison,  in  Forez,  he  forced 
eighteen  prisoners  to  precipitate  themselves  from  the  top  of  the 
keep.  Having  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Hpguenot^  by 
his  pride  and  violence,  he  entered  into  communication  with  the 
Catholics,  and  declared  himself  openly  in  favour  of  conciliation. 
On  the  loth  of  January  1563  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  by 
some  Huguenot  officers  and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Nimes. 
He  was  liberated  at  the  edict  of  Amboise  in  the  following  March, 
and,  distrusted  aUke  by  Huguenots  and  Catholics,  retiijed.to  the 
chateau  of  La  Frette,  where  he  died,  a  Catholic,  on  the  2nd  of 
February  1587. 

Authorities. — T.  Roman,  Documents  inSdits  sur  le  haron  des 
Adrets  (1878);  and  memoirs  and  histories  of  the  time.  See  also 
Guy  Allarcl,  Vie  de  Francois  de  Beaumont  (1675) ;  Tabb^  J.  C.  Martin, 
Histoire  politique  et  militaire  de  Francois  de  Beaumont  (1803)  >  Eugene 
and  Emxle  Haag,  La  France  protestante  (2nd  «!.,  1877  seq.). 

DESAIX    DE    VETGOUX»     LOUIS     CHARLES     ANTOINE 

( 1 768-1 800),  French  general,  was  bom  of  a  noble  though  im- 
poverished family.  He  received  a  military  education  at  the 
school  ;founded  by  Marshal  d'££&at,  and  entered  the  French 
royal  army.  During  the  first  six  years  of  his  service  the  young 
officer  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  duty  and  the  study  of  his 
profession,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  threw  himself 
whole-heartedly  into  the  cause  of  liberty.  In  spite  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  him  by  his  relatives,  he  refused  to  "  emigrate,"  and 
in  1792  is  found  serving  on  Broglie's  staff.  The  disgrace  of  this 
general  nearly  cost  young  Desaix  his  life,  but  he  escaped  the 
guillotine,  and  by  his  conspicuous  services  soon  drew  upon 
himself  the  favour  of  the  Republican  government.  Like  many 
other  members  of  the  old  ruling  classes  who  had  accepted  the  new 
order  of  things,  the  instinct  of  command,  joined  to  native  ability, 
brought  Desaix  rapidly  to  high  posts.  By  1794  he  had  attained 
the  rank  of  general  of  division.  In  the  campaign  of  1795  he 
commanded  Jourdan's  right  wing,  and  in  Moreau's  invasion  of 
Bavaria  in  the  following  year  he  hdd  an  equally  important 
command.  In  the  retreat  which  ensued  when  the  archduke 
Charles  won  the  battles  of  Amberg  and  Wiirzburg  (see  French 
Revoluhona^y  Wars)  Desaix  commanded  Moreau's  rearguard, 
and  later  the  fortress  of  Kehl,  with  the  highest  distinction,  and 
his  name  became  a  household  word,  like  those  of  Bonaparte, 
Jourdan,  Hoche,  Marceau  and  K16ber.  Next  year  his  initial 
successes  were  interrupted  by  the  Preliminaries  of  Leoben, 
and  he  procured  for  himself  a  mission  into  Italy  in  order  to 
meet  General  Bonaparte,  who  spared  no  pains  to  captivate  the 
brilliant  young  general  from  the  almost  rival  camps  of  Germany. 
Provisionally  appointed  commander  of  the  "  Army  of  England," 
Desaix  was  soon  transferred  by  Bonaparte  to  the  expeditionary 
force  intended  for  Egypt.  It  was  his  division  which  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  Mameluke  attack  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  and 
be  crowned  his  reputation  by  his  victories  over  Murad  Bey  in 
Upper  Egypt.  Amongst  the  fellaheen  he  acquired  the  significant 
appellation  of  the  '*  Just  Sultan."  When  his  chief  handed  over 
the  conunand  to  K16ber  and  prepared  to  return  to  France, 


Desaix  was  one  of  the  smaH  party  selected  to  accompany  the 

future  emperor.    But,  from  various  causes,  it  was  many  months 

before  he  could  join  the  new  Consul.    The  campaign  of  1800  was 

well  on  its  way  to  the  climax  when  Desaix  at  last  reported 

himself  for  duty  in  Italy.    He  was  immediately  assigned  to  the 

command  of  a  corps  of  two  infantry  divisions*    Three  days  later 

(June  14),  detached,  with  Boudet's  division^  at  Rivalta,  he  heard 

the  cannon  of  Marengo  on  his  right.    Taking  the  initiative  he 

marched  at  once  towards  the  sound,  meeting  Bonaparte's  staff 

officer,  who  had  come  to  recall  him,  half  way  on  the  xoate.     He 

arrived  with  Boudet's  division  at  the  moment  when  the  Austrians 

were  victorious  all  along  the  line.    Exclaiming,  "  There  is  yet 

time  to  win  another  battle! "     he  led  his  three  regiments  straight 

against  the  enemy's  centre.    At  the  moment  of  victory  Desaix 

was  killed  by  a  musket  ball.    Napoleon  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the 

memory  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  soldiers  of  that  brilliant  time 

by  erecting  the  mommients  of  Desaix  on  the  Place  Dauphind  and 

the  Place  des  Victoires  in  Paris. 

See  F.  Martha-Beker,  Comte  de  Mons,  Le  GSnhal  L.C.A.  Desaix 
(Paris,  1852). 

DfiSAUGIERS»  MARC  AliTOINB  MADELEINE  (1772-1827), 
French  dramatist  and  song-writer,  son  of  Marc  Antoine 
D^ugiers,  a  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Fi6jus  (Var)  on 
the  17th  of  November  1772.  He  studied  at  the  Mazarin  college 
in  Paris,  where  he  had  for  one  of  his  teachers  the  critic  Julien 
Louis  (Seoffroy.  He  entered  the  seminary  Saint  Lazare  with  a 
view  to  the  priesthood,  but  soon  gave  up  his  intention.  In  his 
nineteenth  year  he  produced  in  coUaboratibn  with  his  father  a 
light  opera  (1791)  adapted  from  the Mideeinnudgriluiof  Moliere. 

During  the  Revc^ution  he  emigrated  to  St  Domingo,  and  during 
the  negro  revolt  he  was  made  prisoner,  barely  escaping  with  his 
life.  He  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  where  he  supported 
himself  by  teaching  the  piano,  in  1 797  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he  became  famous  as  a  writer  of 
comedies,  operas  and  vaudevilles,  which  were  produced  in  rapid 
succession  at  the  Th6&tre  des  Vari6t6s  and  the  Vaudeville.  He 
also  wrote  convivial  and  satirical  songs,  which,  though  different 
in  character,  can  only  worthily  be  compared  with  those  of 
B6ranger.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Caveau,  a  con- 
vivial society  whose  members  were  then  chiefly  dsawn  from 
literary  drdes.  He  had  the  honour  of  introdudag  B^ranger  as  a 
member.  In  1815  D6saugiers  succeeded  Pierre  Yves  Barr6  as 
manager  of  the  Vaudeville,  which  ptospered  ander  ^Ms  manage- 
ment until,  in  1820,  the  opposition  of  the  Gymnase  pcoved  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  resigned.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
August  1827. 

Among  his  pieces  may  be  mentioned  Le  Vaietd'emprunt  (1807); 

Monsieur  Vautour  (i  81 1 ) ;  and  Le  Rtgne  d^un  terme  etie  teirme  d^un 

rhgne^  aimed  at  Napoleon. 

An  edition  of  D^saugiers'  Chansons  et  PoSsies  diverses  appeared  in 
1827.  A  new  selection  with  a  notice  by  Alfred  de  Bougy  appeared 
in  1858.    See  also  Sainte^Beuve's  Portraits  contemporains^  vol.  v. 

DB5AULT,  PIERRE  JOSEPH  (1744-1795),  French  anatomist 
and  surgeon,  was  born  at  Magny-Vemois  (Haute  Sa6ne)  on  the 
6th  of  February  1744.  He  was  destined  for  the  churchy  but  his 
own  inclination  was  towards  the  study  of  medicine;  and,  after 
learning  something  from  the  barber-surgeon  of  his  native  village, 
he  was  settled  as  an  apprentice  in  the  military  hospital  of  Belfort, 
where  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  military 
surgery.  Coing  to  Paris  when  about  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
opened  a  school  of  anatomy  in  the  winter  of  X766,  the  success 
of  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  established  teachers  and 
professors,  who  endeavoured  to  make  him  give  up  his  lectures. 
In  1776  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  corporation  of 
surgeons;  and  in  1782  he  was  appointed  surgeon-major  to  the 
hospital  De  la  Chariti.  Within  a  few  yedis  he  was  itcogni^ed 
as  one  of  the  leading  surgeons  of  France.  The  clinical  school  of 
surgery  which  he  instituted  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu  attracted  great 
numbers  of  students,  not  only  from  every  part  of  France  but  also 
from  other  countries;  and  he  frequently  had  an  audience  of 
about  600.  He  introduced  many  improvements  into  the  practice 
of  surgery,  as  well  as  into  the  construction  of  various  surgical 
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instruments.  In  1791  he  established  a  Journal  de  ckirurgerie, 
edited  by  his  pupils,  which  was  a  record  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  that  had  occurred  in  his  clinical  school,  with  the  remarks 
which  he  had  made  upon  them  in  the  course  of  his  lectures.  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  laboiu^  he  became  obnoxious  to  some  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  he  was,  on  some  frivolous  charge,  denotmced 
to  the  popular  sections.  After  being  twice  examined,  he  was 
seized  on  the  38th  of  May  1793,  while  delivering  a  lecture,  carried 
away  from  his  theatre,  and  committed  to  prison  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. In  three  days,  however,  he  was  liberated,  and  permitted 
to  resume  his  functions.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  Jime  1795, 
the  story  that  his  death  was  caused  by  poison  being  disproved 
by  the  autopsy  carried  out  by  his  pupil,  M.  F.  X.  Bichat.  A 
pension  was  settled  on  his  widow  by  the  repubHc.  Together 
with  Francois  Chopart  (1743-1795)  he  published  a  TraUi  des 
maladies  ckirurgicales  (1779),  and  Bichat  published  a  digest 
of  his  surgical  doctrines  in  CEavres  ckirurgicales  de  Desaull 
(i79»-i799). 

DES  BARRBAUX,  JACQUES  VAUJb,  Sieuk    (1602-1673); 
French  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  in   1602.    His  great-uncle, 
Geoffroy«Vall6e,  had  been  hanged  in  1574  for  the  authorship  of 
a  book  called  Le  FlSau  de  la  fey.    His  nephew  appears  to  have 
inherited  his  scepticism,  which  on  one  occasion  nearly  cost  him 
hb  life.    The  peasants  of  Touraine  attributed'  to  the  presence 
of  the  unbeliever  an  untimely  frost  that  damaged  the  vines, 
and  proposed  to  stone  him.    His  authorship  of  the  sonnet  on 
"  Penitence,"  by  which  he  is  generally  known,  has  been  disputed. 
He  had  the  further  distinction  of  being  the  first  of  the  lovers  of 
Marion  Ddorme.    He  died  at  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne  on  the  9th  of 
May  1673. 
See  Palsies  de  Des  Barreaux  (1904);  edited  by  F.  Lach^re. 
DESBOROUGH,    JOHN    (i6o8-i68a),    EngUsh    soldier    and 
politician,  son  of  James  Desborough  of  Eltisley,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  of  Elizabeth  Hatley  of  Over,  in  the  same  county,  was  baptized 
on  the  X3th  of  November  1608.    He  was  educated  for  the  law. 
On  the  23rd  of  June  1636  he  married  Eltisley  Jane,  daughter 
of  Robert  Cromwell  of  Huntingdon,  and  sister  of  the  future 
Protector.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Civil  War  when  it 
broke  out,  and  showed  considerable  military  ability.    In  1645  ^^ 
was  present  as  major  in  the  engagement  at  Langport  on  the  loth 
of  July,  at  Hambleton  Hill  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  the  loth , 
of  September  he  commanded  the  horse  at  the  storming  of  Bristc^. 
Later  he  took  part  in  the  operations  round  Oxford.    In  1648 
as  colonel  he  commanded  the  forces  at  Great  Yarmouth.    He 
avoided  all  participation  in  the  trial  of  the  king  in  June  1649, 
being  employed  in  the  settlement  of  the  west  of  England.    He 
fought  at  Worcester  as  major-general  and    nearly    captured 
Charles  II.  near  Salisbury.    After  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  he  was  chosen,  on  the  17th  of  January  1652,  a 
member  of  the  committee  for  legal  reforms.    In  1653  ^  became 
a  member  of  the  Protectorate  coimcil  of  state,  and  a  com- 
missioner of  the  treasury,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  four 
generals  at  sea  and  a  commissioner  for  the  army  and  navy.    In 
1654  he  was  made  constable  of  St  Briavel's  Castle  in  Gloucester- 
shire.'   Next  year  he  was  appointed  major-general  over  the  west. 
He  had  been  nominated  a  member  of  Barebones'  parliament 
in  1653,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  parliament  of  1654  for 
Cambridgeshire,  and  to  that  of  1656  for  Somersetshire.    In  July 
1657  ^^  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council^  and  in  1658  he 
accepted  a  seat  in  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords.    In  spite  of  his 
near  relationship  to  the  Protector's  family,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  opponents  of  the  assumption  by  Cromwell  of  the 
royal  title,  and  after  the  Protector's  death,  instead  of  supporting 
the  interests  and  government  of  his  nephew  Richard  Cromwell, 
he  was,  with  Fleetwood,  the  chief  instigator  and  organizer  of  the 
hostility  of  the  army  towards  his  administration,  and  forced  him 
by  threats  and  menaces  to  dissolve  his  parliament  in  April  1659. 
He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council  of  state  by  the  restored 
Rump,  and  made  colonel  and  governor  of  Plymouth,  but  pre- 
senting with  other  officers  a  seditious  petition  from  the  army 
councO,  on  the  sth  of  October,  was  about  a  week  later  dismissed. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  by  Fleetwood  on  the  13th  of 


October  he  was  chosen  by  the  officers  a  member  of  the  new 
administration  and  commissary-general  of  the  horse.  The  new 
military  government,  however,  rested  on  no  solid  foundation,  and 
its  leaders  quickly  found  themselves  without  any  influence. 
Desborough  himself  became  an  object  of  ridicule,  his  regiment 
even  revolted  against  him,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Rump  he 
was  ordered  to  quit  London.  At  the  restoration  he  was  excluded 
from  the  act  of  indemnity  but  not  included  in  the  clause  of  pains 
and  penalties  extending  to  life  and  goods,  being  therefore  only 
incapacitated  from  public  employment.  Soon  afterwards  he  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  conspiring  to  kill  the  king  and  queen, 
but  was  quickly  liberated.  Subsequently  he  escaped  to  Holland, 
where  he  engaged  in  republican  intrigues.  Accordingly  he  was 
ordered  home,  in  April  1666,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
treason,  and  obe3ang  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  till  February 
1667,  when  he  was  examined  before  the  council  and  set  free. 
Desborough  died  in  1680.  By  his  first  wife,  Cromwell's  s^ter,  he 
had  one  daughter  and  seven  sons;  he  married  a  second  wife  in 
April  165S  whose  name  is  imrecorded.  Desborough  was  a  good 
soldier  and  nothing  more;  and  his  only  conception  of  govern- 
ment was  by  force  and  by  the  army.  His  rough  person  and 
manners  are  the  constant  theme  of  ridicule  in  the  royalist  ballads, 
and  he  is  caricatured  in  Butler's  Hudihras  and  in  the  Parable  of 
the  Lion  and  Fox. 

DESCARTES,  RENi  (i  596-1650),  French  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  La  Haye,  in  Touraine,  midway  between  Tours  and 
Poitiers,  on  the  31st  of  March  1 596,  and  died  at  StockhoUn  on  the 
nth  of  February  1650.  The  house  where  he  was  bom  b  still 
shown,  and  a  tnitairie  about  3  m.  off  retains  the  name  of 
Les  Cartes.  His  famOy  on  both  sides  was  of  Poitevin  descent. 
Joachim  Descartes,  his  father,  having  purchased  a  commission 
as  counsellor  in  the  parlement  of  Rennes,  introduced  the  family 
into  that  demi'^noblesse  of  the  robe  which,  between  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  high  nobility,  maintained  a  lofty  rank  in  French  society. 
He  had  three  children,  a  son  Who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his 
father  in  the  parlement,  a  daughter  who  married  a  M.  du  Crevis, 
and  Ren6,  after  whose  birth  the  mother  died. 

Descartes,  known  as  Dii  Perron,  from  a  small  estate  destined 
for  his  inheritance,  soon  showed  an  inquisitive  mind.  From 
1604  to  161 2  he  studied  at  the  school  of  La  Fl£cbe, 
which  Henry  IV.  had  lately  founded  and  endowed  for 
the  Jesuits.  He  enjoyed  exceptional  privileges;  his 
feeble  health  excused  him  from  the  moming  duties,  and  thus 
early  he  acquired  the  habit  of  reflection  in  bed,  wliich  clung  to 
him  throughout  life.  Even  then  he  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
authority  of  tradition  and  his  teachers.  Two  years  before  he 
left  school  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  twenty-four  who  went 
forth  to  receive  the  heart  of  Henry  IV.  as  it  was  home  to  its 
resting-place  at  La  Fl^he.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  home 
to  his  father,  who  was  now  settled  at  Rennes,  and  had  married 
again.  During  the  winter  of  161 2  he  completed  his  preparation^ 
for  the  world  by  lessons  in  horsemanship  and  fencing;  and  then 
started  as  his  own  master  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  Parisian  life. 
Fortunately  he  went  to  no  perilous  lengths;  the  worst  we  hear 
of  is  a  passion  for  gaming.  Here,  too,  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Claude  Mydorge,  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  of  France, 
and  renewed  an  early  intimacy  with  Marin  Mersenne  (9.9.),  now 
Father  Mersenne,  of  the  order  of  Minim  friars.  The  withdrawal 
of  Mersenne  in  1614  to  a  post  in  the  provinces  was  the  signal  for 
Descartes  to  abandon  sodal  life  and  shut  himself  up  for  nearly 
two  years  in  a  secluded  house  of  the  faubourg  St  Germain. 
Accident  betrayed  the  secret  of  his  retirement;  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  mathematical  investigations,  and  to  take  part 
in  entertainments,  where  the  only  thing  that  chimed  in  with  his 
theorizing  reveries  was  the  music.  French  politics  were  at  that 
time  characterized  by  violence  and  intrigue  to  such  an  extent 
that  Paris  was  no  fit 'place  for  a  student,  and  there  was  little 
honourable  prospect  for  a  soldier.  Accordingly,  in  May  161 7, 
Descartes  set  out  for  the  Netherlands  and  took  service  in  the 
army  of  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange.  At  Breda  he  enlisted  as  a 
volunteer,  and  the  first  and  only  pay  which  he  accepted  he  kept 
as  a  curiosity  through  life.    There  was  a  lull  in  the  war,  and  the 
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Netherlands  was  distracted  by  the  quarrels  of  Gomarists  and 
Arminians.  During  the  leisure  thus  arising,  Descartes  one  day 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  a  placard  in  the  Dutch  tongue;  as 
the  language,  of  which  he  never  became  perfectly  master,  was 
then  strange  to  him,  he  asked  a  bystander  to  interpret  it  into 
either  French  or  Latin.  The  stranger,  Isaac  Beeckman,  principal 
of  the  college  of  Dort,  offered  to  do  so  into  Latin,  if  the  inquirer 
would  bring  him  a  solution  of  the  problem,*^for  the  advertise- 
ment was  one  of  those  challenges  which  the  mathematicians  of 
the  age  were  accustomed  to  throw  down  to  all  comers,  daring 
them  to  discover  a  geometrical  mystery  known  as  they  fancied 
to  themselves  alone.  Descartes  promised  and  fulfilled;  and  a 
friendship  grew  up  between  him  and  Beeckman — broken  only 
by  the  dishonesty  of  the  latter,  who  in  later  years  took  credit  for 
the  novelty  contained  in  a  small  essay  on  music  {Compendium 
Musicae)  which  Descartes  wrote  at  this  i>eriod  and  entrusted  to 
Beeckman.^ 

After  spending  two  years  in  Holland  as  a  soldier  in  a  period 
of  peace,  Descartes,  in  July  1619,  attracted  by  the  news  of 
the  impending  struggle  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  the 
Prot^tant  princes,  consequent  upon  the  election  of  the  palatine 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  set  out  for  upi>er 
Germany,  and  volunteered  into  the  Bavarian  service.  The 
winter  of  161 9,  spent  in  quarters  at  Neuburg  on  the  Danube,  was 
the  critical  period  in  his  life.  Here,  in  his  warm  room  {dans  un 
poile),  he  indulged  those  meditations  which  afterwards  led  to  the 
Discourse  of  Method,  It  was  here  that,  on  the  eve  of  St  Martin's 
(day,  he  **  was  filled  with  enthusiasm,  and  discovered  the  founda- 
tions of  a  marvellous  science."  He  retired  to  rest  with  anxious 
thoughts  of  his  future  career,  which  haunted  him  through  the 
night  in  three  dreams  that  left  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind. 
The  date  of  his  philosophical  conversion  is  thus  fixed  to  a  day. 
But  as  yet  he  had  only  glimpses  of  a  logical  method  which  should 
invigorate  tl^e  syllogism  by  the  co-operation  of  ancient  geometry 
and  modern  algiebra.  For  during  the  year  that  elapsed  before  he 
left  Swabia*(and  whilst  he  sojourned  at  Neuburg  and  Ulm),  and 
amidst  his  geometrical  studies,  he  would  fain  have  gathered  some 
knowledge  of  the  mystical  wisdom  attributed  to  the  Rosicrucians ; 
but  ^he  Invisibles,  as  they  called  themselves,  kept  their  secret. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Weisser  Berg  (near  Prague),  where 
the  hopes  of  the  elector  palatine  were  blasted  (November  8, 
1620),  passed  the  winter  with  the  army  in  southern  Bohemia, 
and  next  year  served  in  Hungary  under  Karl  Bonaventura  de 
Liongueval,  Graf  von  Buquoy  or  Boucquoi  (1571-1621).  On  the 
death  of  this  general  Descartes  quitted  the  imperial  service,  and 
in  July  1 62 1  began  a  peaceful  tour  through  Moravia,  the  borders 
of  Poland,  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  Holstein  and  Friesland, 
from  which  he  reappeared  in  February  1622  in  Belgium,  and ' 
betook  himself  directly  to  his  father's  home  at  Rennes  in 
Brittany. 

At  Rennes  Descartes  found  little  to  interest  him;  and,  after 
he  had  visited  the  maternal  estate  of  which  his  father  now  put 
him  in  possession,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found  the  Rosi- 
crucians the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  heard  himself  credited  with 
partnership  in  their  secrets.  .  A  short  visit  to  Brittany  enabled 
him,  with  his  father's  consent,  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  his 
property  in  Poitou.  The  proceeds  were  invested  in  such  a  way 
at  Paris  as  to  bring  him  in  a  yearly  income  of  between  6000  and 
7000  francs  (equal  now  to  more  than  £500).  Tov/ards  the  end 
of  the  year  Descartes  was  on  his  way  to  Italy.  The  natural 
phenomena  of  Switzerland,  and  the  political  complications  in 
the  Valtellina,  where  the  Catholic  inhabitants  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Grisons  and  called  in  the  Papal  and  Spanish  troops 
to  their  assistance,  delayed  him  some  time;  but  he  reached 
Venice  in  time  to  see  the  cericmony  of  the  doge's  wedlock  with  the 
Adriatic.  After  paying  his  vows  at  Loretto,  became  to  Rome, 
which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  a  year  of  jubilee — ^an  occasion  which 
Descartes  seized  to  observe  the  variety  of  men  and  manners  which 
the  city  then  embraced  within  its  walls.     In  the  spring  of  1625 

*  It  was  only  published  after  the  author's  death;  and  of  it,  besides 
the  French  version,  there  exists  an  English  translation  '*  by  a  Person 
of  Quality."  ',\  ./ 


he  returned  home. by  Mont  Cenis,  observing  the  avalanches,' 
instead  of,  as  his  relatives  hoped,  securing  a  post  in  the  French 
army  in  Piedmont. 

For  an  instant  Descartes  seems  to  have  concurred  in  the  plan 
of  purchasing  a  post  at  Ch^tellerault,  but  he  gave  up  the  idea, 
and  settled  in  Paris  (June  1625),  in  the  quarter  where  he  had 
sought  seclusion  before.  By  this  time  he  had  ceased  to  devote 
himself  to  pure  mathematics,  and  in  company  with  his  friends 
Mersenne  and  Mydorge  was  deeply  interested  in  the  theory  of 
the  refraction  of  light,  and  in  the  practical  work  of  grinding 
glasses  of  the  best  shape  suitable  for  optical  instruments.  But 
all  the  while  he  was  engaged  with  reflections  on  the  nature  of 
man,  of  the  soul  and  of  God,  and  for  a  while  he  remained  invisible 
even  to  his  most  familiar  friends.  But  their  importunity  made  a 
hermitage  in  Paris  impossible;  a  graceless  friend  even  surprised 
the  philosopher  in  bed  at  eleven  in  the  morning  meditating  and 
taking  notes.  In  disgust,  Descartes  started  for  the  west  to  take 
part  in  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  and  entered  the  dty  with  the 
troops  (October  1628) .  A  meeting  at  which  he  was  present  after 
his  return  to  Paris  decided  his  vocation.  He  had  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  true  art  of  memory  was  not  to  be  gained  by 
technical  devices,  but  by  a  philosophical  apprehension  of  things; 
and  the  cardinal  de  BeruUe,  the  founder  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Oratory,  was  so  struck  by  the  tone  of  the  remarks  as  to 
impress  upon  the  speaker  the  duty  of  spending  his  life  in  the 
examination  of  truth.  Descartes  accepted  the  philosophic 
mission,  and  in  the  spring  of  1629  he  settled  in  Holland.  His 
financial  affairs  he  had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  abb6  Picot, 
and  as  his  literary  and  scientific  representative  he  adopted 
Mersenne. 

Till  1649  Descartes  lived  in  Holland.  Thrice  only  did  he 
revisit  France — in  1644,  1647  and  1648.  The  i  first  of  these 
occasions  was  in  order  to  settle  family  a#airs  after  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1640.  The  second  brief  visit,  in  1647,  P^i^y  on 
literary,  partly  on  family  business,  was  signalised  by  the  award 
of  a  pension  of  3000  francs,  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty 
by  Cardinal  Mazarin.  The  last  visit  in  1648  was  less  fortunate. 
A  royal  order  summoned  him  to  France  for  new  honours — aM 
additional  pension  and  a  permanent  post — for  his  fame  had  by 
this  time  gone  abroad,  and  it  was  the  age  when  princes  sought  to 
attract  genius  and  learning  to  their  courts.  But  when  Descartes 
arrived,  he  found  Paris  rent  asunder  by  the  civil  war  of  the 
Fronde.  He  paid  the  costs  of  his  royal  parchment,  and  left 
without  a  word  of  reproach.  The  only  other  occasions  on  which 
he  was  out  of  the  Netherlands  were  in  1630,  when  he  made  a 
flying  visit  to  England  to  observe  for  himself  some  alleged 
magnetic  phenomena,  and  in  1634,  when  he  took  an  excursion 
to  Denmark. 

During  his  residence  in  Holland  he  lived  at  thirteen  different 
places,  and  changed  his  abode  twenty-four  times.  In  the  choice 
of  these  spots  two  motives  seem  to  have  influenced  him — the 
neighbourhood  of  a  university  or  college,  and  the  amenities  of 
the  situation.  Among  these  towns  were  Franeker  in  Friesland, 
Harderwyk,  Deventer,  Utrecht,  Leiden,  Amersfo(»rt,  Amster- 
dam, Leeuwarden  in  Friesland.  His  favourite  residences  were 
Endegeest,  Egmond  op  den  Hoef  and  Egmond  the  Abbey  (west 
of  Zaandam)* 

The  time  thus  spent  seems  to  have  been  on  the  whole  happy, 
even  allowing  for  warm  discussions  with  the  mathematicians 
and  metaphysicians  of  France,  and  for  harassing  controversies  in 
the  Netherlands.  Friendly  agents — chiefly  Catholic  priests — were 
the  intermediaries  who  forwarded  his  correspondence  from  Dort, 
Haarlem,  Amsterdam  and  Leiden  to  his  proper  address,  which  he 
kept  completely  secret;  and  Father  Mersenne  sent  him  objections 
and  questions.  His  health,  which  in  his  youth  had  been  bad, 
improved.  "  I  sleep  here  ten  hours  every  night,"  hfi  writes 
from  Amsterdam,  "  and  no  care  ever  shortens  my  slumber." 
"  I  take  my  walk  every  day  through  the  confusion  of  a  great 
multitude  with  as  much  freedom  and  quiet  as  you  could  find  in 
your  rural  avenues/'*  At  his  first  comings  to  Franeker  he 
arranged  to  get  a  copk  acquainted  with  French  cookery;  but, 
«CEwr«^,  v.  255.  »/6.  vi.  199. 
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to  prevent  misunderstanding,  it  may  be  added  that  his  diet  was 
mainly  vegetarian,  and  that  he  rarely  drank  wine.  New  friends 
gathered  round  him  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  his  researches. 
Once  only  do  we  find  him  taking  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
neighbours, — to  ask  pardon  from  the  government  for  a  homicide.^ 
He  continued  the  profession  of  his  reUgion.  Sometimes  from 
curiosity  he  went  to  the  ministrations  of  anabaptists,^  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  peasants  and  artisans.  He  carried  few  books 
to  Holland  with  him,  but  a  Bible  and  the  Summa  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  were  amongst  them.*  One  of  the  recommendations  of 
Egmond  the  Abbey  was  the  free  exercise  there  allowed  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  At  Franeker  his  house  was  a  small  chftteau, 
"  separated  by  a  moat  from  the  rest  of  the  town,  where  the  mass 
could  be  said  in  safety. "  *  And  one  motive  in  favour  of  accepting 
an  invitation  to  England  lay  in  the  alleged  leanings  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  older  church. 

The  best  account  of  Descartes's  mental  history  during  his 
life  in  Holland  is  contained  in  his  letters,  which  extend  over  the 
whole  period,  and  are  particularly  frequent  in  the  latter  half. 
The  majority  of  them  are  addressed  to  Mersenne,  and  deal  with 
problems  of  physics,  musical  theory  (in  which  he  took  a  special 
interest),  and  mathematics.  Several  letters  between  1643  and 
1649  are  addressed  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  ejected  elector  p>alatine,  who  lived  at  Tlie  Hague,  where  her 
mother  maintained  the  semblance  of  a  royal  court.  The  princess 
was  obliged  to  quit  Holland,  but  kept  up  a  philosophical  corre- 
spondence with  Descartes.  It  is  to  her  that  the  Principles  of 
Philosophy  were  dedicated;  and  in  her  alone,  according  to 
Descartes,  were  united  those  generally  separated  talents  for 
metaphysics  and  for  mathematics  which  are  so  characteristically 
OK^rative  in  the  Cartesian  system.  Two  Dutch  friends, 
Constantijn  Huygens  (von  Zuylichem),  father  of  the  more 
celebrated  Huygens,  and  Hoogheland,  figure  amongst  the 
correspondents,  not  to  mention  various  savants,  professors  and 
churchmen  (particularly  Jesuits). 

His  residence  in  the  Netherlands  fell  in  the  most  prosperous 
and  brilliant  days  of  the  Dutch  state,  under  the  stadtholdership 
of  Frederick  Henry  (1625-^1647).  Abroad  its  navigators  mono- 
polized the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  explored  unknown  seas; 
at  home  the  Dutch  school  of  painting  reached  its  acme  in 
Rembrandt  (1607-1669);  and  tlie  philological  reputation  of 
the  country  was  sustained  by  Grotius,  Vossius  and  the  elder 
Heinsius.  And  yet,  though  Rembrandt's  **  Nightwatch  "  is  dated 
the  very  year  after  the  publication  of  the  Meditations,  not  a  word 
in  Descartes  breathes  of  any  work  of  art  or  historical  learning. 
The  contempt  of  aesthetics  and  erudition  is  characteristic  of  the 
most  typical  members  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cartesian  school, 
especially  Malebranche.  Descartes  was  not  in  any  strict  sense  a 
reader.  His  wisdom  grew  mainly  out  of  his  own  reflections  and 
experiments.  The  story  of  his  disgust  when  he  found  that 
Queen  Christina  devoted  some  time  every  day  to  the  study  of 
Greek  under  the  tuition  of  Vossius  is  at  least  true  in  substance.^ 
It  gives  no  evidence  of  science,  he  remarks,  to  possess  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  tongue,  such  as  once  was  possessed  by 
the  populace  of  Rome.^  In  all  his  travels  he  studied  only  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  human  life.  He  was  a  spectator . 
rather  than  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  the  world.  He  entered  the 
army,  merely  because  the  position  gave  a  vantage-ground  from 
which  to  make  his  observations.  In  the  political  interests  which 
these  contests  involved  he  took  no  part;  his  favourite  disciple, 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  was  the  daughter  of  the  banished  king, 
against  whom  he  had  served  in  Bohemia;  and  Queen  Christina, 
his  second  royal  follower,  was  the  daughter  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Thus  Descartes  is  a  t3T)e  of  that  spirit  of  science  to  which 
erudition  and  all  the  heritage  of  the  past  seem  but  elegant 
trifling.  The  sdence  of  Descartes  was  physics  in  all  its  brandies, 
but  especially  as  applied  to  physiology.  Science,  he  sa)rs,  may 
be  compared  to  a  tree;  metaphydcs  is  the  root,  physics  is  the 
trunk,  and  the  three  chief  branches  are  niechanics,  medicine  and 
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morab, — ^the  three  applications  of  our  knowledge  to  the  outward 
world,  to  the  human  body,  and  to  the  conduct  of  life.' 

Such  then  was  the  work  that  Descartes  had  in  view  in  Holland. 
His  residence  was  generally  divided  into  two  parts — one  his 
workshop  for  sdence,  the  other  his  reception-room  for  sodety. 
**  Here  are  my  books,"  he  is  reported  to  have  told  a  visitor,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  animals  he  had  dissected.  He  worked  hard  at  his 
book  on  refraction,  and  dissected  the  heads  of  animals  in  order  to 
explain  imagination  and  memory,  which  he  considered  ph)r5ical 
processes.^  But  he  was  not  a  laborious  student.  *- 1  can  say 
with  truth,"  he  writes  to  the  princess  Elizabeth,^  **  that  the 
prindple  which  I  have  always  observed  in  my  studies,  and  which 
I  believe  has  helped  me  most  to  gain  what^knowledge  I  have,  has 
been  never  to  spend  beyond  a  very  few  hours  daily  in  thoughts 
which  occupy  the  imagination,  and  a  very  few  hours  yearly  in 
those  which  occupy  the  understanding,  and  to  give  all  the  rest  of 
my  time  to  the  relaxation  of  the  senses  and  the  repose  of  the 
mind."  But  his  expectations  from  the  "study  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  went  a  long  way.  "  The  conservation  of  health," 
he  writes  in  1646,  "  has  always  been  the  prindpal  end  of  my 
studies."  ^  In  1629  he  asks  Mersenne  to  take  care  of  himself 
''  till  I  find  out  if  there  is  any  means  of  getting  a  medical  theory 
based  on  infallible  demonstrations^  which  is  what  I  am  now 
inquiring."  ^^  Astn»omical  inquiries  in  connexion  with  optics, 
meteorological  phenomena,  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  field 
of  natural  laws,  exdted  his  desire  to  explain  them.  His  own 
observation,  and  the  reports  of  Mersenne,  furnished  his  data.  Of 
Bacon^s  demand  for  observation  and  collection  of  facts  he  is 
an  imitator;  and  he  wishes  (in  a  letter  of  1632)  th&t  "  some  one 
would  tmdertake  to  give  a  history  of  celestial  phenomena  after 
the  method  of  Bacon,  and  describe  the  sky  exactly  as  it  appears 
at  present,  without  introdudng  a  single  hypothesis."  ^ 

He  had  several  writings  in  hand  during  the  early  years  of  his 
residence  in  Holland,  but  the  main  work  <^  this  period  was  a 
physical  doctrine  of  the  universe  which  he  termed  The  World. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  writes  to  Mersenne  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  in  1633,  but  meanwhile  asks  him  not  to  disdose 
the  secret  to  his  Parisian  friends.  Already  an:neties  appear  as  to 
the  theological  verdict  upon  two  of  his  fundamental  views — the 
infinitude  of  the  universe,  and  the  earth-s  rotation  round  the 
Sim. "  But  towards  the  end  of  year  1633  we  find  him  writing  as 
follows: — ''  I  had  intended  sending  you  my  World  as  a  New 
Year's  gift,  and  a  fortnight  ago  I  was  still  minded  to  send  you  a 
fragment  of  the  work,  if  the  whole  of  it  could  not  be  transcribed 
in  time.  But  I  have  just  been  at  Leyd^i  and  Amsterdam  to 
ask  after  Galileo's  cosmical  system  as  I  imagined  I  had  heard  of 
its  being  printed  last  year  in  Italy.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been 
printed,  but  that  every  copy  had  been  at  the  same  time  burnt  at 
Rome,  and  that  Galileo  had  been  himself  condemned  to  some 
penalty."^  He  has  also  seen  a  copy  of  Galileo's  condemnation 
at  Li^e  (September  20,  1633),  with  the  words  ''although  he 
professes  that  the  [Copernican]  theory  was  only  adopted  by  him 
as  a  hypothesis."  His  friend  Beeckman  lent  him  a  copy  of 
Galileo's  work,  which  he  glanced  through  in  his  usual  manner 
with  other  men's  books;  he  found  it  good,  and  "  failing  more 
in  the  points  where  it  follows  recdved  opinions  than  where  it 
diverges  from  them."  "  The  consequence  of  these  reports  of  the 
hostility  of  the  church  led  him  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
publishing.  The  World  was  consigned  to  his  desk;  and  although 
doctrines  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  constitute  the  physical 
portion  of  his  Prindpia,  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Descartes 
that  fragments  of  the  work,  including  Le  Monde,  or  ?.  treatise  on 
light,  and  the  physiological  tracts  L' Homme  and  La  Formation  du 
fcetiis,  were  given  to  the  worid  by  his  admirer  Claude  Clerselier 
(1614-1684)  in  1664.  Descartes  was  not  disposed  to  be  a 
martyr;  he  had  a  sincere  respect  for  the  church,  and  had  no 
wish  to  begin  an  open  conflict  with  estabHshed  doctrines. 

In  1636  Descartes  had  resolved  to  publish  some  specimens  of 
the  fruits  of  his  method,  and  some  general  observiertions  on  its 
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nature  which,  under  an  appearance  of  simplicity,  might  sow  the 
good  seed  of  more  adequate  ideas  on  the  world  and  man.  "  I 
should  be  glad,"  he  says,  when  talking  of  a  publisher,^  "  if  the 
whole  book  were  printed  in  good  type,  on  good  paper,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  at  least  200  copies  for  distribution.  The  book 
will  contain  four  essays,  all  in  French,  with  the  general  title  of 
*  Project  of  a  Universal  science,  capable  of  raising  our  nature  to 
its  highest  perfection;  also  Dioptrics,  Meteors  and  Geometry, 
wherein  the  most  curious  matters  which  the  author  could  select 
as  a  proof  of  the  universal  science  which  he  proposes  are  explained 
in  such  a  way  that  even  the  unlearned  may  understand  them.'  " 
The  work  appeared  anonymously  at  Leiden  (published  by  Jean 
Maire)  in  1637,  under  the  modest  title  of  Essais  philosophiques; 
and  the  project  of  a  universal  science  becomes  the  Discours  de  la 
miihode  pour  bien  conduke  sa  raison  ei  chercher  la  vMU  dans  les 
sciences.  In  1644  it  appeared  in  a  Latin  version,  revised  by 
Descartes,  as  Specimina  pkUosophica.  A  work  so  widely  circu- 
lated by  the  author  naturally  attracted  attention,  but  in  France 
it  was  principally  the  mathematicians  who  took  it  up,  and  their 
criticisms  were  more  pungent  than  complimentary.  Fermat, 
Roberval  and  Desargues  took  exception  in  their  various  ways  to 
the  methods  employed  in  the  geometry,  and  to  the  demonstra- 
tions of  the  laws  of  refraction  given  in  the  Dioptrics  and  Meteors. 
The  dispute  on  the  latter  point  between  Fermat  and  Descartes 
was  continued,  even  after  the  philosopher's  death,  as  late  as 
1662.  In  the  youthful  Dutch  universities  the  effect  of  the  essays 
was  greater.  -    • 

The  first  public  teacher  of  Cartesian  views  was  Henri  Renery, 
a  Belgian,  who  at  Deventer  and  afterwards  at  Utrecht  had 

introduced  the  new  philosophy  which  he  had  learned 
^Mdot  Ijqjjj  personal  intercourse  with  Descartes.  Renery 
MianiMou     ^^  survived  five  years  at  Utrecht,  and  it  was  reserved 

for  Heinrich  Regius  (van  Roy) — who  in  1638  had  been 
appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  botany  and  theoretical  medicine 
at  Utrecht,  and  who  visited  Descartes  at  £gmond  in  order  more 
thoroughly  to  learn  his  views — to  throw  down  the  gaimtlet  to 
the  adherents  of  the  old  methods.  With  more  eloquence  than 
judgment,  he  propounded  theses  bringing  into  relief  the  points 
in  which  the  new  doctrines  clashed  with  the  old.  The  attack  was 
opened  by  Gisbert  Vo^,  foremost  among  the  orthodox  theo- 
logical professors  and  clergy  of  Utrecht.  In  1639  he  published  a 
series  of  arguments  against  atheism,  in  which  the  Cartesian  views 
were  not  obscurely  indicated  as  perilous  for  the  ^th,  though  no 
name  was  mentioned.  Next  year  he  persuaded  the  magistracy 
to  issue  an  order  forbidding  Regius  to  travel  beyond  the  received 
doctrine.  The  magisterial  views  seem  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
professoriate,  which  formally  in  March  1643  expressed  its  dis- 
approbation of  the  new  philosophy  as  well  as  of  its  expositors. 
As  yet  Descartes  was  not  directly  attacked.  YoSt  now  issued, 
under  the  name  of  Martin  Schoock,  one  of  his  pupils,  a  pamphlet 
with  the  title  di  Meihodus  novae  phUosopkiae  Renaii  Descartes,  in 
which  atheism  and  infidelity  were  openly  declared  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  new  teaching.  Descartes  replied  to  Voet  directly  in  a  letter, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1643.  He  was  sununoned  before  the 
magistrates  of  Utrecht  to  defend  himself  against  charges  of 
irreligion  and  slander.  What  might  have  happened  we  cannot 
tell;  but  Descartes  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  French 
ambassador  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  dty  magistrates, 
from  whom  he  vamly  demanded  satisfaction  in  a  dignified  letter,^ 
were  snubbed  by  their  superiors.  About  the  same  time  (April 
1645)  Schoock  was  summoned  before  the  university  of  Groningen, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  forthwith  disavowed  the  more 
abusive  passages  in  his  book.  So  did  the  effects  of  the  odium 
tkeologicum,  for  the  meanwhile  at  least,  die  away. 

In  the  Discourse  of  Method  Descartes  had  sketched  the  main 
points  in  his  new  views,  with  a  mental  autobiography  which 
DiMcoune  ^^K^^  explain  their  origin,  and  with  some  suggestions 
ot  Method,  as  to  their  applications.  His  second  great  work, 
madMedh  MeditoHons  on  the  First  Philosophy,  which  had  been 
'•^"*  begim  soon  after  his  settlement  in  the  Netherlands, 
expounded  in  more  detail  the  foundations   of   his   system, 
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laying  especial  emphasis  on  the  priority  of  mind  to  body,  and  on 
the  absolute  and  idtimate  dependence  of  mind  as  well  as  body  on 
the  existence  of  God.  In  1640  a  copy  of  the  work  in  manuscript 
was  despatched  to  Paris,  and  Mersenne  was  requested  to  lay  it 
before  as  many  thinkers  and  scholars  as  he  deemed  desirable, 
with  a  view  to  getting  their  views  upon  its  argument  and  doctrine 
Descartes  soon  had  a  formidable  list  of  objections  to  reply  to. 
Accordingly,  when  the  work  was  published  at  Paris  in  August 
1641,  under  the  title  of  Meditationes  de  prima  philosophia  ubi  de 
Dei  existenUa  et  animae  immortalitate  (though  it  was  in  fact  not 
the  immortality  but  the  immateriality  of  the  mind,  or,  as  the 
second  edition  described  it,  anim<ie  humanae  a  corpore  distincUo, 
which  was  maintained),  the  title  went  on  to  describe  the  larger 
part  of  the  book  as  containing  various  objections  of  learned 
men,  with  the  replies  of  the  author.  These  objections  in  the  first 
edition  are  arranged  under  six  heads:  the  first  came  from 
Caterus,  a  theologian  of  Louvain;  the  second  and  sixth  are 
anon3mious  criticisms  from  various  hands;  whibt  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  belong  respectively  to  Hobbes,  Amauld  and 
Gassendi.  In  the  second  edition  appeared  the  seventh — objec- 
tions from  Pdre  Bourdin,  a  Jesuit  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
Paris;  and  subsequently  another  set  of  objections,  known 
as  those  of  Hyperaspistes,  was  included  in  the  collection  of 
Descartes's  letters.  The  anonymous  objections  are  very  much 
the  statement  of  a»nmon-sense  against  philosophy;  those  of 
Caterus  criticize  the  Cartesian  argument  from  the  traditional 
theology  of  the  church;  those  of  Amauld  art  an  appreciative 
inquiry  into  the  bearings  and  consequences  of  the  meditations 
for  religion  and  morality;  while  those  of  Hobbes  (qjv,)  and 
Gassendi — ^both  somewhat  senior  to  Descartes  and  with  a 
dogmatic  system  of  their  own  already  formed — ^are  a  keen  assault 
upon  the  spiritualism  of  the  Cartesian  position  from  a  generally 
"  sensational "  standpoint.  The  criticisms  of  the  last  two  are 
the  criticisms  of  a  hostile  school  of  thought;  those  of  Amauld 
are  the  difficulties  of  a  possible  disciple. 

In  1644.  the  third  great  work  of  Descartes,  the  Prindpia 
philosopkiaey  appeared  at  Amsterdam.  Passing  briefly  over 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Meditations,  it  deals 
in  its  second,  third  and  fourth  parts  with  the  general  m^"^ 
principles  of  physical  science,  especially  the  laws  of 
motion,  with  the  theory  of  vortices,  and  with  the  photiomena  of 
heat,  light,  gravity,  magnetism,  dectridty,  &c.,  upon  the  earth. 
This  work  exhibits  some  curious  marks  of  caution.  Undoubtedly, 
says  Descartes,  the  world  was  in  the  beginning  created  in  all  its 
perfection.  *^  But  yet  as  it  is  best,  if  we  wish  to  understand  the 
nature  of  plants  or  of  men,  to  consider  how  they  may  by  degrees 
proceed  from  seeds,  rather  than  how  they  were  created  by  God 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  so^  if  we  can  excogitate  some 
extremely  simple  and  comprehensible  principles,  out  of  which, 
as  if  they  were  seeds,  we  can  prove  that  stars,  and  earth  and  all 
this  visible  scene  could  have  originated,  although  we  know  full 
well  that  they  never  did  originate  in  such  a  way,  we  shall  in  that 
way  expound  their  nature  far  better  than  if  we  merely  described 
them  as  they  exist  at  present."'  The  Copemican  theory  is 
rejected  in  name,  but  retained  in  substance.  The  earth,  or  other 
planet,  does  not  actually  move  round  the  sun;  yet  it  is  carried 
round  the  sun  in  the  subtle  matter  of  the  great  vortex,  where  it 
lies  in  equilibrium, — carried  like  the  passenger  in  a  boat,  who  may 
cross  the  sea  and  yet  not  rise  from  his  berth. 

In  1647  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  at  Utrecht  were  repeated 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  Leiden.  There  the  Cartesian  innovations 
had  found  a  patron  in  Adrian  Heerebord,  and  were  openly 
discussed  in  theses  and  lectures.  The  theological  professors  took 
the  alarm  at  passages  in  the  Meditations;  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  existence  of  God  savoured,  as  they  thought,  of  atheism  and 
heresy.  When  Descartes  complained  to  the  authorities  of  this 
unfair  treatment,^  the  only  repl^  was  an  order  by  which  all 
mention  of  the  name  of  Cartesianism,  whether  favourable  or 
adverse,  was  forbidden  in  the  university.  This  was  scarcely 
what  Descartes  wanted,  and  again  he  had  to  apply  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  whereupon  the  theologians  were  asked  to  behave  with 
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dvility,  and  the  name  of  Descartes  was  no  longer  proscabed. 
But  other  annoyances  were  not  wanting  from  imlaithf ul  disciples 
and  unsympathetic  critics.  The  InsUmiiae  of  Gassendi  appeared 
at  Amsterdam  in  1644  ^  &  reply  to  the  reply  which  Descartes  bad 
published  of  his  previous  objections;  and  the  publication  by 
Heinrich  Regius  of  his  work  on  physical  philosophy  {Fundamenta 
pkysices,  1646}  gave  the  wodd  to  understand  that  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  thorough  adherent  of  the  philosophy  which  he  had  so 
enthusiastically  adopted. 

It  was  about  1648  that  Descartes  lost  his  friends  Mersenne 
and  Mydorge  by  death.  The  place  of  Mersenne  as  his  Parisian 
representative  was  in  the  main  taken  by  Claude  ClerseUer  (the 
French  translator  of  the  Objections  and  Responses),  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  in  Paris.  Through  ClerseUer  he  came  to 
know  Pierre  Chanut,  who  in  1645  was  sent  as  French  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Sweden.  Queen  Christina  was  not  yet  twenty, 
and  took  a  lively  if  a  somewhat  whimsical  interest  in  literary 
and  phOosophical  oilture^  Through  Chanut^  with  whom  she 
was  on  terms  of  familiarity,  she  came  to  hear  of  Descartes,  and  a 
correspondence  which  the  latter  nominally  carried  on  with  the 
ambassador  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  queen. 
The  corre^x>ndence  took  an  ethical  ton^  It  began  with  a  long 
letter  on  love  in  all  its  aspects  (February  1647)^^  &  topic  suggested 
by  Chanut,  who  had  been  discussing  it  with  the  queen;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  another  to  Christina  herself  on  the  chief 
good.  An  essay  on  the  passions  of  the  mind  (Passiofu  de  Pdme), 
which  had  been  written  origiaally  for  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
in  development  of  some  ethical  views  suggested  by  the  De  vita 
beaia  of  Seneca,  was  enclosed  at  the  same  time  for  Chanut.  It 
was  a  draft  of  the  work. published  in  1650  under  the  same  title. 
Philosophy,  particularly  that  of  Descartes,  was  becoming  a 
fashionable  diveriissemeni  for  the  queen  and  her  courtiers,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  presence  of  the  sage  huoflelf  was  necessary 
to  complete  the  good  work  of  education.  An  invitation  to 
the  Swedish  court  wa6  urged  upon  Descartes,  and  after  much 
hesitation  accepted;  a  vessel  of  the  royal  navy  was  ordered 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  in  September  1649  he  lef t  Egmond  lot 
the  north. 

The  position  on  which  he  entered  at  Stockholm  was  imsuited 
for  a  man  who  wished  to  be  his  own  master.  The  young  queen 
wanted  Descartes  to  draw  up  a  code  for  a  proposed 
academy  of  the  sciences,  and  to  give  her  an  hour  of 
philosopluc  instruction  every  morning  at  five.  She  had  already 
determined  to  create  him  a  noble,  and  begun  to  look  out  an  estate 
in  the  lately  annexed  possessions  of  Sweden  on  the  Pomeiranian 
coast.  But  these  thjngs  were  not  to  be.  His  friend  Chanut  feU 
dangerously  ill;  and  Descartes,  who  devoted  himself  to  attend 
in  the  sick-room,  was.obliged  to  issue  from  it  every  morning  in 
the  chill  northern  air  of  January,  and  spend  an  hour  in  the  palace 
library.  The  ambassador  recovered,  but  Descartes  fell  a  victim 
to  the  same  disease^  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  last  time  he 
saw  the  queen  was  on  the  ist  of  February  1650,  when  he  handed 
to  her  the  statutes  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  proposed  academy. 
On  the  nth  of  February  he  died  The  queen  wished  to  buiry  him 
at  the  feet  of  the  Swedish  kings,  and  to  raise  a  costly  mausoleum 
in  his  honour;  but  these  plans  were  overruled,  and  a  plain 
monument  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  was  all  that  marked  the  place 
of  his  rest.  Sixteen  years  after  his  death  the  French  treasurer 
d'Alibert  made  arrangements  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ashes  to 
his  native  land;  and  in  i66y  they  were  interred  in  the  church  of 
Ste  Genevieve  du  Mont,  the  modern  Pantheon.  In  1819,  after 
being  temporarily  deposited  in  a  stone  sarcophagus  in  the  court 
of  the  Louvre  during  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  they  were 
transfe^ed  to  St  Germain-des-Pres,  where  they  now  repose 
between  Montfaucon  and  Mabillon.  A  monument  was  raised 
to  his  memory  at  Stockholm  by  Gustavus  III.;  and  a  modem 
statue  has  been  erected  to  him  at  Tours,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  pedestal:  *^  Je  pense,  done  je  suis." 

Descartes  never  married,  and  had  little  of  the  amorous  in  his 
temperament.  He  has  alluded  to  a  childish  fancy  for  a  young 
girl  with  a  slight  obliquity  of  vision;  but  he  only  mentions  it 
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d  proftos  of  the 'Consequent  weakness  which  led  him  to  assodaJte 
such,  a  defect  with  beauty.'  In  person  he  was  small,  with  large 
bead,  projecting  brow,  prominent  nose,  and  eyes  wide  apart, 
with  black  hair  coming  down  almost  to  his  eyebrows.  His  voice 
was  feeble.  He  usually  dressed  in  black,  with  unobtrusive 
propriety. 

Philosophy. — ^The  end  of  ail  study,  aays  Descartes,  in  one  of  his 
earUest  writings,  ought  to  be  to  guide  the  mind  to  form  trueand 
sound  judgments  on  every  thing  that  may  be  presented  to  it* 
The  sciences  in  their  totality  are  but  the  intelligence  of  man; 
and  all  the  details  of  knowledge  have  no  value  save  as  they 
strengthen  the  tmderstanding.  The  mind  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  the  mind.  This  is  the 
reasaertion  of  a  principle  which  the  middle  ages  had  lost  sight  of 
— thajt  knowledge,  if  it  is  to  have  any  value,  must  be  inteUigenQe, 
and  not  erudition. 

But  how  is  intellig^ce,  as  opposed  to  erudition,  possible? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  the  method  of  Descartes.  That 
idea  of  a  method  grew  up  with  his  study  of  geometiy 
and  arithmetic, — the  only  branches  of  knowledge 
which  he  would  allow  to  be  '^  made  sciences.''  But 
they  did  not  satisfy  his  demand  for  intelligence.  *'  1  found  in 
them,"  he. says,  **  different  propositions  on  numbers  of  which, 
ajter  a  odculaUon,  I  perceived  the  truth;  as  for  the  figures,  I 
bad,  so  to  speak>  many  truths  put  before  my  ^es,  and  many 
others  concluded irom  them  by  analogy;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  they  told  my  mind  with  sufficient  clearness  why  the  things 
were  as  I  was  shown,  and  by  what  means  their  discovery  was 
attained."*  The  mathematics  of  which  he  thus  Sf^eaks  included 
the  geometry  of  the  ancients,  ae  it  had  been  handed  down  to  the 
modem  -world,  and  arithmetic  with  the  developments  it  had 
received  in  the  direction  of  algebra.  The  ancient  geometry,  as  we 
know  it,  is  a  wonderful  monument  of  ingenuity-^  seriea  of 
Umr^  de  /oroCf  in  which  each  problem  to  all^^>pearance  stands 
alone,  and,  if  solved,  is  solved  by  methods  and  principles  peculiar 
to  itself.  Here  and  there  particulac  curves,  for  example,  had 
been  obliged  to  yiM  the  secret  of  their  tangent;  but  the  andent 
geometera  apparently  had  no  consdousoess  of  the  general 
bearinfi^  of  the  methods  which  they  so  successfully  applied. 
Eachiproblem  was  something  unique;  the  elements  of  transition 
from  one  to  another  were,  wanting;  and  the  next  step  which 
mathematics  had  to  make  was  to  find  some  method  of  reducingy 
for  instance,  all  curv^  to  a  common  notation.  When  that  was 
found,  the  solution  of  one  problem  woidd  immediately  entail  the 
solution  of  all  others  which  belonged  to  thersame  series  as  itself. 

The  arithmetical  half  of  mathetnatics,  which  had  beengradually 
growing  into  algebra,  and  had  deddedly  established  itself  as  such 
in  the  Ad  logisPicm  speciosam  notae  prioresoi  Francois  Vieta 
(1540-1603),  supped  to  some  extent  the  means  of  generalizing 
geometry.  And  the  algeluraists  or  arithmetidans  of  the  i6th 
century,  such  as  Luea  Padoh  (Lucas  de  BoGcgo),  Geronimo  or 
Girolamo  Cardano  (1501-2576),  and  Nicoola  T^rtagEa  (1506- 
1559),  had. used  geometrical  constructions  to  thfow  light  on 
the  solution  of  particidar  equations.  But  progress  was  made 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  clumsy  and  irregular  nomenclature 
employed.  With  Descartes  the  use  of  exponentsasnow  employed 
for  denoting  the  powers  of  a  quantity  becomes  systematic;  and 
without  some  such  st^  by  which,  the  homogeneity  of  successive 
powers  is  at  once  recognized,  the  binomial  theorem  could  scarcely 
have  been  detected.  The  restriction  of  the  early  letters  of  the 
alphabet  to  known,  and  of  the  late  letters  to  unknown,  quantities 
is  also  his  work.  In  this  a^d  other  details  he  crowns  and  com- 
pletes, in  a  form  henceforth  to  be  dominant  lor  the  language 
of  algebra^  the  work  of  numerous  obscure  predecessors,  such  as 
£tienne  de  la  Roche,  Michael  Stifel  or  Stiefel  (i487^r567),  and 
others. 

Having  thus  perfected  the  instrument,  his  next  step  was  to 
apply  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  uniformity  of  method  into  the 
isolated  and  independent  operations  of  geometry.  '^  I  had  no 
intention,"^  he  says  in  the  Method^  "of  attempting  to  mast^  all 
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the  particular  sciences  commonly  called  mathematics;  but  as  I 
observed  that^  with  all  differences  in  their  objects^  they  agreed  in 
considering  merely  the  various  relations  or  proportions  subsisting 
among  these  objects,  I  thought  it  best  for  my  purpose  to  consider 
these  relations  in  the  most  general  form  possible,  without  refer- 
ring them  to  any  objects  in  particular  except  such  as  would 
most  facilitate  the  knowledge  of  th^n.  Perceiving  further,  that 
in' order  to  understand  these  relations  I  should  sometimes  have 
to  consider  them  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  only  to  bear  them  in 
mind  or  embrace  them  in  the  aggregate,  I  thought  that,  in  order 
the  better  to  consider  them  individually,  I  should  view  them  as 
subsisting  between  straight  lines,  than  which  I  could  find  no 
objects  more  simple,  or  capable  of  being  more  distinctly  repre- 
sented to  my  imagination  and  senses;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  the  memory  or  embrace  an 
aggregate  of  many,  I  should  express  them  by  certain  characters^ 
the  briefest  possible."  Such  is  the  basis  of  the  algebraical  or 
modern  analytical  geometry.  The  problem  of  the  curves  is 
solved  by  their  reduction  to  a  problem  of  straight  lines;  and  the 
locus  of  any  point  is  determined  by  its  distance  from  two  given 
straight  lines — the  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Thus  Descartes  gave 
to  modem  geometry  that  abstract  and  general  character  in 
which  consists  its  superiority  to  the  geometry  of  the  ancients. 
In  another  question  connected  with  this,  the  problem  of  drawing 
tangents  to  any  curve,  Descartes  was  drawn  into  a  controversy 
with  Pierre  (de)  Fermat  (1601-^1663),  Gilles  Pereone  de  Roberval 
(1602-1675),  and  Girard  Desargues  (1593-1661).  Fermat  and 
Descartes  agreed  in  regarding  the  tangent  to  a  ciuve  as  a  secant 
of  that  curve  with  the  two  points  of  intersection  coinciding,  while 
Roberval  regarded  it  as  the  direction  of  the  composite  movement 
by  which  the  curve  can  be  described.  Both  these  methods, 
differing  from  that  now  employed,  are  interesting  as  preliminary 
steps  towards  the  method  of  fluxions  and  the  differential  calcidus. 
In  pure  algebra  Descartes  expounded  and  illustrated  the  general 
methods  of  solving  equations  up  to  those  of  the  fourth  degree 
(and  beUeved  that  his  method  could  go  beyond),  stated  the  law 
which  connects  the  positive  and  negative  roots  of  an  equation 
with  the  changes  of  sign  in  the  consecutive  terms,  and  introduced 
the  method  of  indeterminate  coefficients  for  the  solution  of 
equations.^  These  innovations  have  been  attributed  on  in^ 
adequate  evidence  to  other  algebraists,  e.g.  William  Oughtred 
(iS75'"i66o)  and  Thomas  Harriot  (1560*1621). 

The  Geamdry  of  Descartes,  unlike  the  other  parts  of  his  essays, 
is  not  easy  reading.  It  da^es  at  once  into  the  middle  of  the 
subjects  with  the  examination  of  a  problem  which  had  baffled 
the  ancients,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  tossed  at  the  heads  of 
the  French  geometeia  as  a  challenge.  An  edition  of  it  ap- 
peared subsequently,  with  notes  by  his  friend  Florimond  de 
Beaune  (1601-^1652),  calculated  to  smooth  the  difficulties  of 
the  work.  All  along  mathematics  was  regarded  by  Descartes 
rather  as  the  envelope  than  the  foimdation  of  his  method;  and 
the  "  universal  mathematical  science  "  which  he  sought  after 
was  only  the  prelude  of  a  universal  sdence  of  all-embracing 
character.* 

The  method  of  Descartes  rests  upon  the  proposition  that  all 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge  fall  into  series,  of  which  the  members 
are  more  or  less  known  by  means  of  one  another.  In 
method, '  every  such  series  or  group  there  is  a  dominant  element, 
simple  and  irresoluble,  the  standard  on  which  the  rest 
of  the  series  depends,  and  hence,  so  far  as  that  group  or  series  is 
concerned,  absolute.  The  other  members  of  the  group  are  relative 
and  dependent,  and  only  to  be  understood  as  in  various  degrees 
subordinate  to  the  primitive  conception.  The  characteristic  by 
which  we  recognize  the  fimdamental  element  in  a  series  is  its 
intuitive  or  self-evident  character;  it  is  given  by  "  the  evident 
conception  of  a  healthy  and  attentive  mind  so  clear  and  distinct 
that  no  doubt  is  left." '  Having  discovered  this  prime  or  absolute 
member  of  the  group,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  degrees  in  which 
the  other  members  enter  into  relation  with  it.  Here  deduction 
comes  into  play  to  show  the  dependence  of  one  term  upon  the 
others;  and,  in  the  case  of, a  long  chain  of  intervening  links,  the 
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problem  for  intelligence  is  so  to  enunciate  every  eleihent,  and  so 
to  repeat  the  connexion  that  we  may  finally  grasp  all  the  iinki 
of  the  chain  in  one.  In  this  way  we,  as  it  were,  bring  the  causal 
or  primal  term  and  its  remotest  dependent  immediately  together, 
and  raise  a  derivative  knowledge  into  one  which  is  primary  and 
intuitive.  Such  are  the  four  points  of  Cartesian  method: — 
(i)  Truth  requires  a  dear  and  distinct  conception  of  its  object, 
excluding  all  doubt;  (2)  the  objects  of  knowledge  naturally  fall 
into  series  or  groups;  (3)  in  these  groups  investigation  must 
begin  with  a  simple  and  indecomposable  element,  and  pass  from 
it  to  the  more  complex  and  relative  elements;  (4)  an  exhaustive 
and  immediate  grasp  of  the  relations  and  interconnexion  of 
these  elements  is  necessary  for  knowledge  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
that  word.* 

'^  There  is  no  question,"  he  says  in  anticipation  of  Locke 
and  Kant,  ''more  important  to  solve  than  that  of  knowing 
what  human  knowledge  is  and  how  far  it  extends."  **  This  is  a 
question  which  ought  to  be  asked  at  least  once  in  their  lives  by 
all  who  seriously  wish  to  gain  wisdom.  The  inquirer  will  find 
that  the  first  thing  to  know  is  intellect,  because  on  it  depends  the 
knowledge  of  all  other  things.  Examining  next  what  immediately 
follows  the  knowledge  of  piure  intellect,  he  will  pass  in  review  all 
the  other  means  of  knowledge,  and  will  find  that  they  are  two 
(or  three),  the  imagination  and  the  senses  (and  the  memory).  He 
will  therefore  devote  all  his  care  to  examine  and  distinguish 
these  three  means  of  knowledge;  and  seeing  that  truth  and  error 
can,  properly  speaking,  be  only  in  the  intellect,  and  that  the  two 
other  modes  of  knowledge  are  only  occasions,  he  will  carefully 
avoid  whatever  can  lead  him  astray."'^  This  separation  of 
intellect  from  sense,  imagination  and  memory  is  the  cardinal 
precept  of  the  Cartesian  logic;  it  marks  off  dear  and  distinct 
(i.e.  adequate  and  vivid)  from  obscure,  fragmentary  and 
incoherent  conceptions. 

The  Discourse  of  Meihod  and  the  MedUaUons  api^y  what  the 
Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind  had  regarded  in  particular 
instances  to  our  conceptions  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  p/g^^^ 
They  propose,  that  is,  to  find  a  simple  and  indecom-  meaua 
posable  point,  or  absolute  element,  which  gives  to  the  ^riaotpte 
world  and  thought  thdr  order  and  systematizatien.  ^P^^^ 
The  grandeur  of  this  attempt  is  periiaps  unequalled  in  *^^* 
the  annals  of  philosophy.  The  three  main  steps  in  the  arguncient 
are  the  veradty  of  our  thought  when  that  thought  is  true  to 
itself,  the  inevitable  uprising  of  thought  from  its  fragmentary 
aspects  in  our  habitual  consdousness  to  the  infinite  and  perfect 
existence  which  God  is,  and  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  material 
universe  to  extension  and  local  movement.  There  are  the  central 
dogmas  of  logic,  metaphysics  and  physics,  from  which  start 
the  subsequent  inquiries  of  Locke,  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  They 
are  also  the  direct  antitheses  to  the  sceptidsm  of  Montaigne  and 
Pascal,  to  the  materialism  of  Gassendi  and  Hobbes,  and  to  the 
superstitious  anthropomorphism  which  defaced  the  reawakening 
sdences  of  nature.  Descartes  laid  down  the  lines  on  which 
modem  philosophy  and  sdence  were  to  build.  But  himself  no 
trained  metaphysidan,  and  unsusceptible  to  the  lessons  of  history, 
he  gives  but  fragments  of  a  system  which  are  held  together,  not 
by  their  intrinsic  consistency,  but  by  the  vigour  of  his  personal 
conviction  transcending  the  weaknesses  and  collisions  of  his 
several  arguments.  "All  my  opinions,"  he  says,  " are  so 
conjoined,  and  depend  so  closely  upon  one  another,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  appropriate  one  without  knowing  them  all."' 
Yet  every  disciple  of  Cartesianism  seems  to  disprove  the  dictum 
by  his  example. 

The  very  moment  when  we  begin  to  think,  says  Descartes, 
when  we  cease  to  be  merely  receptive,  when  we  draw  back  and 
fix  our  attention  on  any  point  whatever  of  our  belief, — that 
moment  doubt  begins.  -  If  we  even  stop  for  an  instant  to  ask 
ourselves  how  a  word  ought  to  be  spelled,  the  deeper  we  ponder 
that  one  word  by  itself  the  more  hopeless  grows  the  hesitation. 
The  doubts  thus  awakened  must  not  be  stifled,  but  pressed 
systematically  on  to  the  point,  if  such  a  point  there  be,  where 
doubt  confutes  itself.    The  doubt  as  to  the  detaite  is  natural;  it 
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]&  no  less  natural  to  have  recourse  to  a;iithority  to  silence  the 
doubt.  The  remedy  proposed  by  Descartes  is  (while  not  neglect- 
ing our  duti^  to  others,  ourselves  and  God)  to  let  doubt  range 
unchecked  through  the  whole  fabric  of  our  customary  convictions. 
One  by  one  they  refuse  to  render  any  reasonable  account  of 
themselves^  eadi  seems  a  mere  chance,  and  the  whde  tends  to 
dude  us  like  a  mirage  which  some  malignant  power  creates  for 
our  illusion.  Attacked  in  detail,  they  vanish  one  after  another 
into  as  many  teasing- spectra  of  uncertainty.  We  are  seeking 
from  them  what  they  cannot  give.  But  whe^  we  have  done  our 
worst  in  unsettling  them,  we  come  to  an  ultimate  point  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  W4  who  are  doubting,  we  who  are  thinking.  We  may 
doubt  that  we  have  hands  or  feet,  that  we  sleep  or  wake,  and  that 
there  is  a  world  of  material  things  around  us;  but  we  canxiot 

doubt  that  we  are  doubting^    We  are  certain  that  we 

are  thinking,  and  in  so  far  as  we  are  thinking  we  are. 

Je  peme,  done  je  suis.  In  other  words,  the  criterion 
of  truth  is  a  clear  and  distinct  conception,  excluding  all  pos- 
sibility of  doubt. 

The  fundamental  point  thus  established  is  the  veracity  of 
consdousiiess  when  it  does  not  go  beyond  itself,  or  does  not 
postulate  something  which  is  external  to  itself.  At  this  point 
Gassendi  arrested  Descartes  and  addressed  his  objections  to  him 
as  pure  intelligence,-*-^  mens!  But  even  this  mens,  or  mind,  is 
but  a  poilit*^we  have  found  no  guarantee  as  yet  for  its  continuous 
existence.  The  analysis  must  be  carried  deeper,  if  we  are  to  gain 
any  further  condusioiis. 

Amongst  the  elementsof  our  thought  there  are  some  which  we 
can  make  and  unmake  at  our  pleasure;  there  are  others  which 
come  and  go  without  our  wish;  there  is  also  a  third  class  which  is 
of  the  very  ttsence  of  our  thinking,  and  which  dominates  our 
conceptions.  We  find  that  ail  our  ideas  of  limits,  sorrows  and 
weaknesses  presuppose  an  infinite,  perfect  and  ever-blessed 
something  beyond  them  and  including  them, — that  all  our  ideas, 
in  all  their  series,  conveige  to  one  central  idea,  in  which  they  find 
their  explanation.  The  formal  fact  of  thinldng  is  what  constitutes 
our  being;  but  this  thought  leads  tes  back,  when  we  consider  its 
concrete  contents,  to  the  necessary  pre-supposition  on  which  our 
ideas  d^)end,  the  permanent  cause-  on  which  .they  and  we  as 
conscious  beings  depesKl.  We  have  therefore  the  idea  of  an  in- 
finite, perfect  and  all-powerful  being^^an  idea  which  cannot  be 
the  creation  of  ourselves,  and  must  be  given  by  some  being  who 
really  possesses  all  that  we  in  idea  attribute  to  him.  Such  a 
being  he  identifies  with  God.  But  the  ordinary  idea  of  God  can 
scarcely  be  identified  with  such  a  conception.  '^*  The  majcnity 
of  men,"  he  says  himself, "  do  not  think  of  God  as  an  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  being,  and  as  the  sole  author  from  whom  all 
things  depend;  they  go  no  further  than  the  letters  of  his  name."  * 

^*  The  vulgar  ahnost  imagine  him  as  a  finite  thing." 
o/OML       ^^^  ^^^  ^i  Descartes  is  not  merely  the  creator  of 

the  material  universe;  he  is  also  the  father  of  all 
truth  in  the  intellectual  world.  **  The  metaphysical  truths,"  he 
says,  ^'  styled  eternal  have  been  established  by  God,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  his  creatures,  depend  entirely  upon  him.  To  say  that 
these  truths  are  independent  of  him  is  to  speak  of  God  as  a 
Jupiter  or  a  Saturn, — to  subject  him  to  Styx  and  the  Fates."  * 
The  laws  of  thought,  the  truths  of  number,  are  the  decrees  of  God. 
The  expression  is  anthropomorphic,  no  less  than  the  dogma  of 
material  creation;  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  affirm  the  unity  of  the 
intellectual  and  the  material  world.  Descartes  establishes  a 
philosophic  monotheism,*^by  which  the  medieval  polytheism  of 
substantial  forms,  essences  and  eternal  truths  fades  away  before 
God,  who  is  the  ruler  of  the  intellectual  world  no  less  than  of  the 
kingdom  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

To  attach  a  clear  and  definite  meaning  to  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  God,  to  ^ow  how  much  of  it  comes  from  the  Christian 
theology  and  how  much  from  the  logic  of  idealism,  how  far  the 
conception  of  a  personal  being  as  creator  and  preserver  mingles 
with  the  pantheistic  conception  of  an  infinite  and  periect  some- 
thing which  is  all  in  all,  would  be  to  go  beyond  Descartes 
and  to  ask  for  a  solution  of  difficulties  of  which  he  was 
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scarcely  aware.  It  seems  impossible  to  deny  tiiat  the  tendency 
of  his  principles  and  his  arguments  is  mainly  in  the  line  of  a 
metaphysical  absolute,  as  the  necessary  completion  and' founda- 
tion of  all  being  and  knowledge.  Through  the  truthfulness  of 
that  God  as  the  author  of  all  truth  he  derives  a  guarantee  for*  our 
perceptions  in  so  far  as  these  are  clear  and  distinct.  And  it  is  in 
guaranteeing  the  veracity  of  our  dear  and  distinct  conceptions 
that  the  value  of  his  deduction  of  God  seems  in  his  own  estimate 
to  rest  All  conceptions  which  do  not  possess  these  two  attri- 
butes*^--df  being  vivid  in  themselves  and  discriminated  from  all 
others — cannot  be  true.  But  the  larger  part  of  our  conceptions 
are  in  such  a  predicament*  We  think  of  things  not  in  the  abstract 
elements  of  the  thii^  themselvte,  but  in  connexion  with,  and 
in  language  which  presupposes,  other  things.  Our  idea  of  body, 
e,g.y  involves  colour  and  weight,  and  yet  when  we  try  to  think 
carefully,  and  without  assuming  an3rthing,  we  find  that  we  cannot 
attach  any  distinct  idea  to  these  terms  when  applied  to  body. 
In  truth  therefore  these  attributes  do  not  bdong  to  body  at  ail; 
and  if  we  go  on  in  the  same  way  testing  the  received  qualities  of 
matter,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  last  resort  we  understand  nothing 
by  it  but  extension,  with  the  secondary  and  derivative  characters 
of  divisibility  and  mobility. 

But  it  would  again  be  useless  to  ask  how  extension  as  the 
diaracteristic  attribute  of  matt^er  f&  related  to  mind  which  thinks 
and  how  Gpd  is  to  be  regarded  in  reference  to  extension.  The 
force  of  the  universe  is  swept  up  and  gathered  in  God,  who  com- 
municates motion  to  the  parts  of  extension,  and  sustains  that 
motion  from  moment  to  mom^it;  and  in  the  same  way  the  force 
of  mind  has  really  been  concentrated  in  God.  Every  moment  one 
expects  to  find  Descartes  saying  with  Hbbbes  that  man's  thought 
has  created  God,' or  with  Sptnosa  and  Malebranche  that  it  is  God 
who  really  thinks  in  the  apparent  thought  of  man.  After  all,  the 
metaphysical  theology  of  Descartes,  however  essential  in  his  own 
eyes,  serves  chiefly  as  the  ground  for  constructing  his  theory  of 
man  and  of  the  imiverse.  His  fundamental  h3^pothesis  relegates 
to  God  all  forces  in  their  ultimate  t»rigin.  Hence  the  worid  is 
left  open  for  the  free  play  of  mechanics  and  geometry.  The  dis* 
turbing  conditions  of  will,  life  and  organic  forces  are  eliminated 
from  the  problem;  he  starts  with  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
extension,  figured  and  moved,  and  thence  by  mathematical  laws 
he  gives  a  hypothetical  e3q)lanatton  of  all  things.  Siich  ex- 
planationof  physical  phenomena  is  themainproblemof  Descartes, 
and  it  goes  on  encroaching  upon  territories  once  supposed  proper 
to  the  mind.  Descartes  began  with  the  certainty  that  we  are 
thinking  beings;  that  region  remains  untouched;  but  up  to  its 
very  borders  the  mechanical  explanation  of  nature  reigns 
unchecked. 

The-physicai  theory,  in  its  earlier  form  in  The  World,  and  later 
in  the  Principles  of  PhUosopky  (which  the  present  account 
follows) ,  rests  upon  the  metaphysical  conclusions  of  the  ^ 
Meditations.  It  proposes  to  set  forth  the  genesis  of  the  a^^, 
existing  universe  from  principles  which  can  be  plainly 
understood,  and  according  to  the  acknonriedged  laws  of  the  trans- 
mission of  movement.  The  idea  of  force  is  one  of  those  obscure 
conceptions  winch  originate  in  an  obsau*e  region,  in  the  sense 
of  muscular  power.  The  true  physical  conception  is  motion,  the 
ultimate  ground  of  which  is  to  be  sought  in  God's  infinite  power. 
Accordingly  the  quantity  of  movement  in  the  universe,  like  its 
mover,  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish.  The  only  circum- 
stance which  physics  has  to  consider  is  the  transference  of  move- 
ment from  one  particle  to  another,  and  the  change  of  its  direction. 
Man  himself  cannot  increase  the  sum  of  motion;  he  can  only  alter 
its  direction.  The  whole  conception  of  force  may  disappear  from 
a  theory  of  the  universe;  and  we  can  adopt  a  geometrical 
definition  of  motion  as  the  shifting  of  one  body  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  those  bodies  which  immediately  touch  it,  and  which 
are  assumed  to  be  at  rest,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  other  bodies. 
Motion,  in  short,  is  strictly  locomotion,  and  nothing  else* 

Descartes  has  laid  down  three  laws  of  nature,  and  seven 
secondary  laws  regarding -impact.;  The  latter  are  to  a  large 
extent  incorrect.  The  first  I9.W  affirms  (that  every  body,  so  far 
as  it  is 'altogether  unaffected  by  ex^rajftews,  causes,  always 
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peneveres  in  theBame  state  ol 'motion  or  of  rest;  and  the  second 
law  that  simple  or  elementary  motion  is  always  in  a  straight  line.^ 
These  doctrines  of  inertia,  and  of  the  composite  character  of 
curvilinear  motion,  were  scarcely  apprehended  even  by  Kepler 
or  Galileo;  but  they  follow  naturally  from  the  geometrical 
anal3'sis  of  Descartes. 

Extended  body  has  no  limits  to  its  extent,  though  the  power 
of  God  has  divided  it  in  lines  discriminating  its  parts  in  endless 
ways.  The  infinite  universe  is  infinitely  full  of  matter.  Empty 
space,  as  distinguished  from  material  extension,  is  a  fictitious 
abstraction.  There  is  no  such  thing  really  as  a  vacuum,  any 
more  than  there  axe  atoms  or  ultimate  indivisible  particles. 
In  both  these  doctrines  of  d  priori  science  Descartes  has  not 
been  subverted,  but,  if  anything,  c<»Toborated  by  the  results  of 
experimental  physics;  for  the  so-called  atoms  of  chemical  theory 
already  presuppose,  from  the  Cartesian  point  of  view,  certain 
aggregations  of  the  primitive  particles  of  matter.  Descartes 
regards  matter  as  uniform  ia  character  throughout  the  universe; 
he  anticipates,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  transcendental  ground, 
the  revelations  of  spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to  the  sun  and 
stars.  We  have  then  to  think  of  a  full  universe  of  matter 
(and  matter = extension)  divided  and  figured  with  endless  variety, 
and  set  (and  kept)-  in  motion  by  God;  and  any  sort  of  division, 
figure  and  motion  will  serve  the  purposes  of  our  supposition  as 
well  as  another.  *^  Scarcely  any  supposition,"  '  he  says,  "  can  be 
made  from  which  the  same  result,  though  possibly  with  greater 
difficulty,  might  not  be  deduced  by  the  same  laws  of  nature;  for 
since,  in  virtue  of  these  laws,  matter  successively  assumes  all  the 
forms  of  which  it  is  capable^  if  we  consider  these  forms  in  order, 
we  shall  at  one  point  or  oth^  reach  the  CTristing  form  of  the  world, 
so  that  no  error  need  h^re  be  feared  from  a  fabe  supposition.'' 
As  the  movement  of  one  particle  in  a  dosdy-packed  universe  is 
only  possible  if  all  other  parts  move  simultaneously,  so  that 
the  last  in  the  series  steps  into  the  place  of  the  first;  and  as 
the  figure  and  division  of  the  particles  varies  in  each  point  in  the 
universe,  there  will  inevitaUy  at  the  same  instant  result  through- 
out the  universe  an  innumerable  host  of  more  or  less  circular 
movements,  and  of  vortices  or  whirlpools  of  material  particles 
varying  in  size  and  velocity.  Taking  for  convenience  a  limited 
portion  of  the  universe,  we  observe  that  in  consequence 
votSm  ^^  ^^  circular  movement,  the  particles  of  matter  have 
their  comers  pared  off  by  rubbing  against  each  other; 
and  two  species  of  matter  thus  arise,*— one  consisting  of  small 
globules  which  continue  their  circular  motion  with  a  (centrifugal) 
tendency  to  fly  ofi  from  the  centre  as  they  swing  round  the  axiis 
of  rotation,  while  the  other,  consisting  of  the  fine  dust — the 
filings  and  parings  of  the  original  particles — gradually  becoming 
finer  and  finer,  and  losing  its  velocity,  tends  (centripetally)  to 
accumulate  in  the  centre  of  the  vortex,  which  has  been  gradually 
left  free  by  the  receding  particles  of  globular  matter.  This  finer 
matter  which  collects  in  the  centre  of  each  vortex  is  the  firsi 
matter  of  Descartes—  it  constitutes  the  sun  or  star.  The  spherical 
partides  are  the  second  matter  of  Descartes,  and  their  tendency 
to  propel  one  another  from  the  centre  in  straight  lines  towards  the 
drcumf  erence  of  each  vortex  is  what  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
of  light  radiating  from  the  central  star.  This-  second  matter  is 
atmosphere  or  firmament,  which  envelops  and  revolves  around 
the  central  accumulation  of  first  matter. 

A  third  form  of  matter  is  produced  from  the  original  particles. 
As  the  small  filings  produced  by  friction  seek  to  pass  through 
the  interstices  between  the  rapidly  revolving  spherical  particles 
in  the  vortex,  they  are  detained  and  become  twisted  and  chan- 
nelled in  their  passage,  and  vdien  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  inner 
ocean  of  solar  dust  they  settle  upon  it  as  the  froth  and  foam 
produced  by  the  agitation  of  water  gathers  upon  its  surface. 
These  form  what  we  term  spots  in  the  sun.  In  some  cases  they 
come  and  go,  or  dissolve  into  an  aether  round  the  sun;  but  in 
other  cases  they  gradually  increase  until  they  form  a  dense  crust 
round  the  central  nucleus.  In  course*  of  time  the  star,  with 
its  expansive  force  diminished,  suffers  encroachments  from  the 
neighbouring  vortices,  and  at  length  they  catch  it  up.  If  the 
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vdocity  of  the  decasring  star  be  greater  than  that  of  any  part  oi 
the  vortex  which  has  swept  it  up,  it  will  er^  long  pass  out  of  the 
range  of  that  vortex,  and  continue  its  movement  from  one  to 
another.  Such  a  star  is  a  comet.  But  in  other  cases  the  en- 
crusted star  settles  in  that  portion  of  the  revolving  vortex  which 
has  a  vdodty  equivalent  to  its  own,  and  so  continues  to  revolve 
in  the  vortex,  wrapped  in  its  own  firmament*  Such  a  reduced  and 
impoverished  star  is  a  planet;  and  th^  several  planets  of  our 
solar  S3rstem  are  the  several  vortices  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  swept  up  by  the  cential  sun-vortex.  The  same  considerar 
tions  serve  to  explain  the  moon  and  other  satellites.  They  too 
'  were  once  vortices,  swallowed  up  by  some  other,  which  at  a  later 
day  fell  a  victim  to  the  sweep  of  our  sun. 

Such  in  mere  outline  is  the  cdebrated  theory  of  vorHccs^  which 
for  about  twenty  years  after  its  promulgation  reigned  supreme 
in  sdence,  and  for  mudi  logger  time  opposed  a  tenadous  resist- 
ance to  rival  doctrines.    It  is  one  of  the  graiMiest  hypotheses 
which  ever  have  been  formed  to  account  by  mechanical  j)rocesse8 
for  the  movements  of  the  universe.    While  chemistry  rests  in  the 
acceptance  of  ultimate  heterogeneous  dements,  the  voatex-theoiy 
assumed  imiform  matter  through  the  universe,  and  reduced 
cosmical  physics  to  the  same  principles  as  regulate  terrestrial 
phenomena.    It  ended  the  old  Aristotelian  distinction  between 
the  sphere  beneath  the  moon  and  the  starry  spaces  beyond. 
It  banished  the  spirits  and  genii,  to  which  even  Kepler  had 
assigned  the  guardianship  of  the  planetary  movetnents;  and, 
if  it  supposes  the  globular  partides  of  the  envdope  to  be  the 
active  force  in  carrying  the  earth  round  the  mm,  we  may 
remember  that  Newton  himself  assumed  an' aether  for  somewhat 
similar  purposes.    The  great  argument  on  which  the  Cartesians 
founded  their  opposition  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  was  that 
attraction  was  an  occult  quality,  not  wholly  intelligible  by  the 
aid  of  mere  mechanics.    The  Newtonian  theory  is  an  analysis  of 
thedementary  movements  which  in  thdr  oombination  determine 
the  planetary  orbits,  and  gives  the  formula,  of  the  proportions 
according  to  which  they  act.     But  the  Cartesian' theory,  like 
the  later  speculations  of  Kant  and  Laplace,  proposes  to  give  a 
hypothetical  explanation  of  the  circumstances  and  motions  which 
in  the  normal  course  of  things  led  to  the  state  of  thtogs  required 
by  the  law  of  attraction.    In  the  judgment  of  D!Aktnbert  the 
Cartesan  theory  was  the  best  that  the  observations  of  the  age 
admitted;  and  **  its  explanation  of  gravity  was  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  hypotheses  which  philosophy  ever  imagined.'-     That 
the  explanation  fails  in  detail  is  tmdoubted:  it  does  not  account 
for  the  eUiptidty  of.  the  planets;  it  would  place  the  sun,  not  in 
one  focus,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  ellipse;  and  it  wotild  make 
gravity  directed  towards  the  centre  only  under  the  equator. 
But  these  defects  need  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  this  hjrpothesis 
made  the  mathematical  progress  of  Hooke,  Borelli  .and  Newton 
much  more  easy  and  certain.    Descartes  professedly  assumed  a 
simplicity  in  the  phenomena  which  they  did  not  pxesent.     But 
such  a  hypothetical  simplidty  is  the  necessary  st^  for  solving 
the  more  complex  problems  of  nature.    The  danger  lies  not  in 
forming  such  hypotheses,  but  in  legarding  them  as  final,  or  as 
more  than  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon  our  observation  of 
the  phenomena.     In  doing  what  he  did,  Descartes  actually 
exemplified  that  reduction  of  the  processes  of  nature  to  mere 
transposition  of  the  partides  of  matter,  which  in  diffjerent  ways 
was  a  leading  idea  in  the  minds  of  Bacon,  Hobbes  and  Gasaendi. 
The  defects  of  Descartes  lie  rather  in  his  apparently  imperfect 
apprehension  of  the  prindple  of  movements  uniformly  a>cceler- 
ated  which  his  contemporary  Galileo  had  illustrated' and  insisted 
upon,  and  in  the  indistinctness  which  attaches  to  his  views  of  the 
transmission  of  motion  in  cases  of  impact.    It  should  be  added 
that  the  modern  theory  of  vortex-atoms   (Lord  Kdvin's)   to 
explain  the  constitution  of  matter  has  but  slight  analogy  with 
Cartesian  doctrine,  and  finds  a  parelld,  if  an3rwhere,  in  a 
modification  of  that  doctrine  by  Malebranche. 

Besides  the  last  two  parts  of  the  Principles  of  PkUosophyy  the 
physical  writings  of  Descartes  include  the  Dioptrics  and  Meteors^ 
as  well  as  passages  in  the  letters.  His  optical  investigations  are 
perhaps  the  subject  in  which  he  most  contributed  to  the  progress 
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of  sdence;  and  the  hidditjr  of  expodtion  ^siiuch  marks  his 
Dioptrics  stands  oanspicuous  even  amid  the  generally  luminous 

style  of  his  works.  Its  object  is  a  practical  one,  to 
^^^^     determine  by  scientific  considerations  the  shape  of  lens 

best  adapted  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  the  tele- 
scope, which  had  been  invented  not  longbefore.  The  conclusions 
at  which  he  arrives  have  not  been  so  useful  as  he  imagined,  in 
consequence  of  the  mechanical  difficulties*  But  the  investiga- 
tion by  which  he  reaches  them  has  the  merit  of  first  prominently 
publishing  and  establishing  the  law  of  the  refraction  of  light. 
Attempts  have  been  made^  principally  founded  on  some  remarks 
of  Huygens,  to  show  that  Descartes  had  learned  the  principles 
of  refraction  from  the  manuscript  of  a  treatise  by  Willebrord 
Snell,  bat  the  facts  axe  uncertain;  and,  so  far  as  Descartes  founds 
his  optics  on  any  one,  it  is  probably  on  the  researches  of  Kepler. 
In  any  case  the  discovery  is  to  some  extent  his  own,  for  his  proof 
of  the  law  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that  light  is  the  propagation 
of  the  aether  in  straight  lines  from  the  sun  or  luminous  body  to 
the  eye  (see  Light).  Thus  he  approximates  to  the  wave  theory 
of  light,  though  he  supposed  that  the  transmission  of  light  was 
instantaneous.  The  chief  of  his  other  contributicms  to  optics  was 
the  explanation  of  the  rainbow — ^an  explanation  far  from  com- 
plete, since  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  was  yet 
undiscovered— but  a  decided  advance  upon  his  predecessors, 
DotaHlv  on  the  De  radiis  visus  et  ktcis  (x6iz)  of  Marc-Antonio 
de  Dominis,  archbishop  of  Spalato. 

If  Descartes  had  contented  himself  with  thus  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  gravity,  heat,  magnetism,  light  and  similar  forces 
bymeansof  the  molecular  movements  of  his  vortices,  even  such  a 
theory  would  have  exdted  admiration.  But  he  did  not  stop  short 
in  the  region  of  what  is  usually  termed  physics.  Chemistry  and 
biology  are  alike  swallowed  up  In  the  one  science  of  physics,  and 
reduced  to  a  problem  of  mechanism.  This  theory,  he  believed, 
would  afford  an  explanation  of  eveiy  phenomenon  whatever,  and 
in  nearly  every  department  of  knowledge  he  has  given  specimens 
of  its  power.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  daring  application 
of  the  theory  was  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  organic  Mfe, 
e^dally  in  «w»w^j^lft  and  man.  ^'  If  we  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge,"  he  sajrs,^  *^  of  all  the  parts  of  the  seed  of  any  species 
of  animal  (e,g,  man) ,  we  could  from  that  alone,  by  reasons  entirely 
mathematical  and  certain,  deduce  the  wholeifigure  and  conforma- 
tion  of  each  of  its  members,  and,  conversely,  if  we  knewiseveral 
peculiarities  of  this  conformation,  we  could  from  these  deduce 
the  nature  of  its  seed. "  The  organism  in  this  way  is  regarded  as 
a  machine,  constructed  from  the  particles  of  the  seed,  which  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  motion  have  arranged  themselves  (always 
under  the  governing  power  of  God)  in  the  particular  animal  shape 
in  which  we  see  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  which  Descartes  adopted  from  Harvey,  supplied  additional 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  mechanical  theory,  and  he  probably 
did  much  to  popularize  the  discovery.  A  fire  without  light, 
compared  to  the  heat  which  gathers  in  a  haystack  when  the  hay 
has  been  stored  before  it  was  properly  dry — ^heat,  in  short,  asan 
agitation  of  the  partides — ^is  the  motive  cause  of  the  contraction 
and  dilatations  of  the  heart.  Those  finer  partideft  of  the  blood 
which  become  extremely  rarefied  during  this  process  pass  off 
in  two  direction&--one  portion,  and  the  least  important  in  the 
theory,  to  the  organs  of  g^eration,  the  other  portion  to  the 
cavities  of  the  brain.  There  not  merely  do  they  serve  to  nourish 
the  organ,  they  also  give  rise  to  a  fine  ethereal  fiame  or  wind 
through  the  action  ol  the  brain  upon  them,  and  thas  form  the 
so-called  ^  anim^  "  spirits.  From  the  brain  these  spirits  are 
conveyed  throu^^  the  body  by  means  of  the  nerves,  regarded  by 
Descartes  as  tubular  vessels,  resembling  the  pipes  conveying  the 
water  of  a  spring  to  act  upon  the  mechanical  appliances  in  an 
artificial  fountain^  The  nerves  conduct  the  animal  spirits  to  act 
upon  the  muscles,  and  in  their  turn  convey  the  impressions  of 
the  organs  to  the  brain. 

Man  and  the  animab  as  thus  described  are  compared  to 
automata,  and  termed  machines.  The  vegetative  and  sensitive 
souls  whidi  the  Aristotelians  had  introduced  to  break  the  leap 
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between  inanimate  matter  and  man  are  ruthlessly  swept  away; 
only  one  soul,  the  rational,  remains,  and  that  is  restricted  to  man. 
One  hjrpothesis  supplants  the  various  prindples  of 
life;  the  rule  of  absolute  mechanism  is  as  complete  In 
the  animal  as  in  the  cosmos.  Reason  and  thought, 
the  essential  quality  of  the  soul,  do  not  bdong  to  the  brutes; 
there  is  an  impassable  gulf  fixed  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  The  only  sure  sign  of  reason  is  the  power  of  language — 
Le.  of  giving  expression  to  general  ideas;  amd  language  in  that 
sense  is  not  found  save  in  inan.  The  cries  of  animals  are  but 
the  working  of  the  curiously-contrived  machine,  in  which,  when 
one  portion  is  touched  in  a  certain  way,  the  wheels  and  springs 
concealed  in  the  interior  periorm  their  work,  and,  it  may  be,  a 
note  supposed  to  express  joy  or  pain  is  evolved;  but  there  is 
no  consdousness  or  feeling.  '^  The  animals  act  imturally  and  by 
springs,  like  a  watch."*  " The  greatest  of  all  the  prejudices  we 
have  retained  from  our  infancy  is  that  of  believing  that  the  beasts 
think."  '  If  the  beasts  can  properly  be  said  to  see  at  all,  *^  they 
see  as  we  do  when  our  mind  is  distracted  and  keenly  ai^ed  else- 
where; the  images  of  outward  objects  paint  themsdves  on  the 
retina,  and  possibly  even  the  impressions  made  in  the  optic  nerVes 
determine  our  limbs  to  different  movements,  but  we  fed  nothing 
of  it  all,  and  move  as  if  we  were  automata."  ^  The  sentience  of 
the  animal  to  the  lash  of  his  tyrant  is  not  other  than  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  plant  to  the  influences  of  light  and  heat.  It  is  not 
much  comfort  to  learn  further  from  Descartes  that  "  he  demes 
life  to  no  animal,  but  makes  it  consist  in  the  mere  heat  of  the 
heart.  Nor  does  he  deny  them  feeling  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
the  bodily  organs."  ^ 

Descartes,  with  an  unusual  fcmdness  for  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
quotes  oftener  than  once  in  support  of  this  monstrous  doctrine 
the  dictmn,  **  the  blood  is  the  life  ";  and  he  remarks,  with  some 
sarcasm  possibly,  that  it  is  a  c(»nf ortable  thecny  for  the  eaters  of 
animal  flesh.  And  tiie  doctrine  found  acceptance  among  some 
whom  it  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  Montaigne 
and  those  who  aDowed  more  difference  betweenanimai  and  animal 
than  between  the  higher  animals  and  man.  It  also  encooraged 
vivisection-*--a  practice  common  with  Descartes  himsdf.^  The 
reduses  of  Port  Royal  seized  it  eagerly,  discussed  automatism, 
dissected  living  animals  in  order  to  show  to  a  morbid  curiosity 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  were  careless  of  the  cries  of  tortured 
dogs,  and  finally  embalmed  the  doctrine  in  a  syllogism  of  their 
logic, — No  matter  thinks;  every  soul  of  beast  is  matter:  there- 
fore no  soul  of  beast  thinks. 
'  But  whilst  all  the  organic  processes  in  man  go  on  mechani- 
cally, and  though  by  reflex  action  he  may  repel  attack  uncon- 
sdoudy ,  stiU  the  first  affirmation  of  the  system  was  that  man  was 
essentially  a  thinking  being;  and,  while  we  retain  this  original 
dictum,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  mind  is  a  mere  spectator, 
or  like  the  boatman  in  the  boat.  Of  course  a  unity  of  luiture 
is  impossible  between  mind  and  body  so  described. 
And  yet  there  is  a  unity  of  composition,  a  unity  so  2?atorf 
dose  that  the  compound  is  "  really  one  and  in  a  sense  Mad  bodr. 
indivisible."  You  cannot  in  the  actual  man  cut  soul 
and  body  asunder;  they  interpenetrate  in  every  member.  But 
there  is  one  point  in  the  himian  f rame--*-a  point  midway  in  the 
brain,  single  and  free,  which  may  in  a  special  sense  be  called  the 
seat  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  so-called  c  narion,  or  pineal  gland, 
where  in  a  minimized  point  the  mind  on  one  hand  and  the  vital 
spirits  on  the  other  meet  and  communicate.  In  that  gland  the 
mystery  of  creation  is  concentrated;  thought  meets  extension 
and  directs  it;  extension  moves  towards  thought  and  is  per- 
ceived. Two  dear  and  distinct  ideas,  it  seems,  produce  an 
absolute  mystery.  Mind,  driven  from  the  field  of  extension, 
erects  its  last  fortress  in  the  pineal  gland.  In  such  a  state  of 
despair  and  destitution  there  is  no  hope  for  spiritualism,  save 
in  God;  and  Clauberg,  Geulincx  and  Malebranche  all  take 
refuge  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  to  escape  the  t}rranQy  of 
extended  matter. 
In  the  psychology  of  Descartes  there  are  two  fundamental 
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modes  of  thought^— perception  and  volition*    "  It  seems  to  me," 
he  says,  *'  that  in  receiving  such  and  such  an  idea  the  mind  is 

passive,  and  that  it  is  active  only  in  volition ;  that  its 
J2^*^      ideas  are  put  in  it  partly  by  the  objects  which  touch  the 

senses,  partly  by  the  impressions  in  the  brain,  and 
partly  abo  by  the  dispositions  which  have  preceded  in  the  mind 
itself  and  by  the  movements  of  its  will."*  The  will,  therefore, 
as  being  more  originative,  has  more  to  do  with  true  or  false 
judgments  than  the  imderstanding.  Unfortunately,  Descartes  is 
too  lordly  a  philosopher  to  explain  distinctly  what  either  under- 
standing or  will  may  mean.  But  we  gather  that  in  two  directions 
our  reason  is  bound  up  with  bodily  conditions,  which  make  or  mar 
it,  according  as  the  will,  or  central  energy  of  thought,  is  true  to 
itself  or  not.  In  the  range  of  perception,  intellect  is  subjected  to 
the  material  conditions  of  sense,  memory  and  imagination;  and 
in  infancy,  when  the  will  has  allowed  itself  to  assent  precipitately 
to  the  conjunctions  presented  to  it  by  these  material  processes, 
thought  has  become  filled  with  obscure  ideas.  In  the  moral 
sphere  the  passions  or  emotions  (which  Descartes  reduces  to  the 
six  primitive  forms  of  admiration,  love,  hatred,  desire,  joy  and 
sadness)  are  the  perceptions  or  sentiments  of  the  mind,  caused  and 
maintained  by  some  movement  of  the  vital  spirits,  but  specially 
referring  to  the  mind  only.  The  presentation  of  some  object  of 
dread,  for  example,  to  the  eye  has  or  may  have  a  double  eflfect. 
On  one  hand  the  animal  spirits  "reflected"*  from  the  image 
formed  on  the  pineal  gland  proceed  through  the  nervous  tubes  to 
make  the  muscles  turn  the  back  and  lift  the  feet,  so  as  to  escape 
the  cause  of  the  terror.  Such  is  the  reflex  and  mechanical 
movement  independent  of  the  mind.  But,  on  the. other  hand, 
the  vital  spirits  cause  a  movement  in  the  gland  by  which  the  mind 
perceives  the  affection  of  the  organs,  learns  that  something  is  to 
be  loved  or  hated,  admired  or  shimned.  Such  perceptions  dispose 
the  mind  to  pursue  what  nature  dictates  as  useful.  But  the 
estimate  of  goods  and  evils  which  they  give  is  indistinct  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  office  of  reason  is  to  give  a  true  and  distinct 
•  appreciation  of  the  values  of  goods  and  evils;  or  firm  and 
determinate  judgments  touching  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  are  our  proper  arms  against  the  influence  of  the  passions.' 
We,  are  free,  therefore,  through  knowledge:  ex  magna  luce  in 
intelhctu  sequUur  magna  propensio  in  volunlate,  and  omnis  peccans 
est  ignorans.  "  If  we  clearly  see  that  what  we  are  doing  is  wrong, 
it  if^ould  be  impossrible  for  us  to  sin,  so  long  as  we  saw  it  in  that 
light"  *  Thus  the  highest  liberty,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
indifference,  proceeds  from  clear  and  distinct  knowledge,  and 
such  knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  firmness  and  resolution, 
i.e.  by  the  continued  exercise  of  the  will.  Thus  in  the  perfection 
of  man,  as  in  the  nature  of  God,  will  and  intellect  must  be  united. 
For  thought,  will  is  as  necessary  as  understanding.  And  innate 
ideas  therefore  are  mere  capacities  or  tendencies, — possibilities 
which  apart  from  the  will  to  think  may  be  regarded  as  nothing 
at  all. 

The  Cartesian  SchooL — The  philosophy  of  Descartes  fought  its 
first  battles  and  gained  its  first  triumphs  in  the  country  of  his 
adoption.  In  his  lifetime  his  views  had  been  taught  in  Utrecht 
and  Leiden.  In  the  imiversities  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  lower 
Germany,  as  yet  free  from  the  conservatism  of  the  old-established 
seats  of  learning,  the  new  system  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
Aristotelianism,  and,  as  it  was  adapted  for  lectures  and  exam- 
inations, soon  became  almost  as  scholastic  as  the  doctrines 
it  had  supplanted.  At  Leiden,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  Franeker, 
Breda,  Nimeguen,  Harderwyk,  Duisburg  and  Herborn,  and  at 
the  Catholic  university  of  Louvain,  Cartesianism  was  warmly 
expounded  and  defended  in  seats  of  learning,  of  which  many  are 
now  left  desolate,  and  by  adherents  whose  writings  have  for  the 
most  part  long  lost  interest  for  any  but  the  antiquary. 

The  Cartesianism  of  Holland  was  a  child  of  the  universities, 
and  its  literature  is  mainly  composed  of  commentaries  upon 

the  original  texts,  of  theses  discussed  in  the  schools, 

and  of  systematic  expositions  of  Cartesian  philosophy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student.    Three  names  stand  out  in  this 
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Cartesian  professoriate, — Wittich,  Clauberg  and  Geulincx.  Chris- 
toph  Wittich  (.1625-1687),  professor  at  Duisburg  and  Leiden, 
is  a  representative  of  the  moderate  followers  who  professed 
to  reconcile  the-  doctrines  of  their  school  with  the  faith  of 
Christendom  and  to  xefute  the  theology  of*  Spinoza.  Johann 
Clauberg  iq.v.)  commented  clause  by  clause  upon  the  Meditations 
of  Descartes;  but  he  specially  claims  notice  for  his  work  De 
corporis  et  animae  in  komine  conjutictione,  where  he  maintains 
that  the  bodily  movements  are  merely  procatarctic  causes  {ix. 
antecedents,  but  not  strictly  causes)  of  the  mental  action,  and 
sacrifices  the  independence  of  man  to  the  omnipotence  of  God. 
The  same  tendency  is  still  more  pronounced  in  Arnold  Geulincx 
(g.9.).  With  him  the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and  body  is 
altogether  denied;  they  resemble  two  clocks,  so  made  by  the 
artificer  as  to  strike  the  same  hour  together^  The  mind  can  act 
only  upon  itself;  beyond  that  limit,  the  power  of  God  must 
intervene  to  make  any  seeming  interaction  possible  between  body 
and  soul.  Such  are  the  half-hearted  attemipts  at  consistency  in 
Cartesian  thought,  which  eventually  culminate  in  the  pantheism 
of  Spinoza  (see  Ca&tesianism). 

Descartes  occasionally  had  not  scrupled  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures  according  to  his  own  tenets,  while  still  maintaining, 
when  their  letter  contradicted  him,  that  the  Bible  was  not  meant 
to  teach  the  sciences.  Similar  tendencies  are  found  amongst  his 
foUowers.  Whilst  Protestant  opponents  put  him  in  the  list  of 
atheists  like  Vanini,  and  the  Catholics  held  him  as  dangerous  as 
Luther  or  Calvin,  there  were  zealous  adherents  who  ventured  to 
prove  the  theory  of  vortices  in  harmony  with  the  book  of  Genesis. 
It  was  this  rationalistic  treatment  of  the  sacred  writings  which 
helped  to  confound  the  Cartesians  with  the  allegorical  school  of 
John  Cocceius,  as  their  liberal  doctrines  in  theology  justified  the 
vulgar  identification  of  them  with  the  heresies  of  Socinian  and 
Arminian.  The  chief  names  in  this  advanced  theology  connected 
with  Cartesian  doctrines  are  Ludwig  Meyer,  the  friend  and  editor 
of  Spinoza,  author  of  a  work  termed  Pkilosopkia  scripturae 
inter pres  (x666);  Balthasar  Bekker,  whose  World  Bewitched 
helped  to  discredit  the  superstitious  fancies  about  the  devil;  and 
Spinoza,  whose  Tractatus  theologico-politicus  is  in  some  respects 
the  classical  type  of  rational  criticism  up  to  the  present  day. 
Against  this  work  and  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza  the  orthodox 
Cartesians  (who  were  in  the  majority),  no  less  .than  sceptical 
hangers-on  like  Bayle,  raised  an  ail  but  universal  howl  of  repro- 
bation, scarcdy  broken  for  about  a  century. 

In  France  Cartesianism  won  society  and  literature  before 
it  penetrated  into  the  universities.  Clerselier  (the  friend  of 
Descartes  and  his  literary  executor),  his  son-on-law 
Rohault  (who  achieved  that  relationship  through  his 
Cartesianism),  and  others,  opened  their  houses  for  reaxiings  to 
which  the  ititellectual  world  of  Paris — ^its  learned  prof essors 
not  more  than  the  courtiers  and  the  fair  sex, — flocked  to  hear  the 
new  doctrines  explained,  and  possibly  discuss  their  value.  Grand 
seigneurs,  like  the  prince  of  Cond6,  the  due  de  Nevecs  and  the 
marquis  de  Vardes,  were  glad  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their 
feudal  castles  by  listening  to  the  eloquent  rehearsals  of  Male- 
branche  or  Regis.  And  the  salons  of  Mme  de  S6vign6,  of  her 
daughter  Mme  de  Grignan,  and  of  the  duchesse  de  Maine  for 
a  while  gave  the  questions  of  philosophy  a  place  among  the  topics 
of  polite  society,  and  furnished  to  Moliere  the  occasion  of  his 
Femmes  savanies.  The  Ch&teau  of  the  due  de  Luynes,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  MeditaHons,  was  the  home  of  a  Cartesian  club,  that 
discussed  the  questions  of  automatism  and  of  the  comptosition 
of  the  sun  from  filings  and  parings,  and  rivalled  Port  Royal  in 
its  vivisections.  The  cardinal  de  Retz  in  his  leisurely  age  at 
Commercy  found  amusement  in  presiding  at  disputations  between 
the  more  moderate  Cartesians  and  Don  Robert  Desgabets,  who 
interpreted  Descartes  in  an  original  way  of  his.  own.  Though 
rejected  by  the  Jesuits,  who  found  per^atetic  formulae  a  faithful 
weapon  against  the  enemies  of  the  church,  Cartesianism  was 
warmly  adopted  by  the  Oratory,  which  saw  in  DesiDartes  some- 
thing of  St  Augustine,  by  Port  Royal,  which  discovered  a 
connexion  between  the  new,  system  and  JaAsenism,  and  by  some 
amongst  the  Benedictines  and  the  order  of  Ste  Genevidve. 
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The  poppjarity  wliich  Cartesianiam  thus  gained  in  the  social 
and  literairy  circles  of  the  capital  was  largely  increased  by  the 
labours  of  Fieire-Sylvain  Regis  (1632-1707).  On  his  visit  to 
Toulouse  in  1665,  with  a  mission  from  the  Cartesian  chiefs,  his 
lectures  excited  boundless  interest;  ladies  threw  themselves 
with  zeal  and  ability  into  the  study  of  philosophy;  and  Regis 
himself  was  made  the  guest  of  the  civic  corporation.  In  167 1 
scarcely  less  enthusiasm  was  roused  in  Montpellier;  and  in  1680 
he  opened  a  course  of  lectures  at  Paris,  with  such  acceptance 
that  hearers  had  to  take  their  seats  in  advance.  Regis,  by 
removing  the  paradoxes  and  adjxisting  the  metaphysics  to  the 
popular  powers  of  appiKhension,  made  Cartesianism  popular, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  regular  system. 

But  a  check  was  at  hand.  Descartes,  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Jesuits,  had  shown  an  almost  cringing  eagerness  to  have 
their  powerful  organisation  on  his  side.  Especially  he  had 
written  to  P^re  Mesland,  one  of  the  order,  to  show  how  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  might  be  made  compatible  with 
his  theories  of  matter.  But  his  undue  haste  to  arrange  matters 
with  the  chxirch  on^  served  to  compromise  him  knote  deeply. 
Unwise  admirers  and  malicious  opponents  exaggerated  the 
theological  bearings  of  his-  system  in  this  detail;  and  the  efiEorts 
of  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  getting  the  works  of  Descartes,  in 
November  1663,  placed  Upon  the  index  of  prohibited  books, — 
iottec  cfirrigatUur.  Theieupon  the  power  of  church  and  state 
enforced  by  positive  enactments  the  passive  resistance  of  old 
mstitutk>na  to  the  noviel  theories.  In  1667,  the  oration  at  the 
interment  ¥ra8  forbidden  by  loyalorder.  In  1669,  when  the  chair 
of  philosophy  at  the  College  Royal  fell  vacant,  one  of  the  four 
selected  candidates  had  to  sustain  a  thesis  against "  the  pretended 
new  philosopliy  of  Descartes."  In  167 1  the  archbishop  of  Pans, 
by  the  king's  order,  summvoned  the  heads  of  the  university  to 
his  presence,  and  enjoined  them  to  take  stricter  measures  against 
philosophical  novelties  dangerous  to  thefaith.  In  1673  a  decree 
of  the  perlement  against  Cartesian  and  other  unlicensed  theories 
was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  was  only  checked  in^time  by 
the  appearance  of  a  burlesque  mandamus  against  the  intruder 
Reason,  composed  by  Boil^ii  and  some  of  his  brother-poets. 
Yet  in  1675  ^e  university  of  Angers  was  empowered  to  repress 
all  Cartesian  teaching  within  its  domain,  and  actually  appointed 
a  c(»nmJssio9a  charged  to  look  for  such  heresies  in  the  theses  and 
the  students'  note-books  of  the  college  of  Anjou  belonging  to 
the  Oratory.  In  1677  the  university  of  Caen  adopted  not  less 
stringent  measures  against  Cartesianism.  And  so  great  was  the 
influence  ol  4he  Jesuits,  that  the  congregation  of  St  MaiAr,  the 
canons  of  Ste  Genevieve,  and  the  Oratory  laid  their  official  ban 
on  the  obnozioin  doctrines.  From  the  real  or  fancied  rapfroche- 
ments  between  Cartesianism  and  Jansenism,  it  became  for  a 
while  impolitic,  if  not  dangerous,  to  avow  too  loudly  a  preference 
kft  Cartesiani  tl&eories.  Regis  was  constrained  to  hold  back  for 
ten  years  his  System  of  FkUosofihy;  and  when  it  did  appear,  in 
1690,  the  name  of  Descartes  was  absent  from  the  title*page. 
There  were  other  obstacles  besides  the  mild  persecutions  of  the 
church.  Pascal  aad  other  members  of  Port  Royal  openly 
expressed  their  doubts  about  the  place  allowed  to  God  in  the 
system;  the  a^yierents  of  GassenidI  met  it  by  resuscitating 
atoms;  and  the  Adstotelians  maintained  their  substantml  forms 
as  of  old;  the  Jesuits  argued  against  the  arguments  for  the  being 
of  God,  aad  against  the  theory  of  innate  ideas;  whilst  Pierre 
Daniel  Htiet  (1630^1721), bishop  of  Avrancbes,  once  aCartesian 
himself,  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  the  contempt  in  which  his 
former  comrades  held  literature  and  history,  and  enlarged  on  the 
vanity  of  all  human  aspirations  after  rational  truth. 

The  greatest  and  most  original  of  the  French  Cartesiai^  was 
Malebranche  (?.«.).  His  Recherche  de  la  virUiy  in  1674,  was  the 
baptism  of  the  system  into  a  theistic  religion  which  borrowed 
its  imagery  fsom  Augustine;  it  brought  into  prominence  the 
metaphysioal'.base  which  Louis.  Delaforge,  Jacques  Renault  and 
Regb  had  neither  cared  far  nor  understood.  But  this* doctrine 
was  a  criticism  and  a  di^ei;geiice,,ino  less  than  a  consequence, 
from  the  principles  in  .^Descactes;  and  it  brought  upon 
Malebranche   the   opposition,    not    merely   of    the    Cartesian 


physicists,  but  also  of  Arnauld,  F6neIon  and  Bossuet,  who  found, 
or  hoped  to  find,  in  the  Meditations^  as  properly  understood, 
an  ally  for  theology.  Popular  enthusiasm,  however,  was  with 
Malebrandie,  as  twenty  years  before  it  had  been  with  Descartes; 
he  was  the  fashion  of  the  day;  and  his  disciples  rapidly  increased 
both  in  France  and  abroad. 

In  1705  Cartesianism  was  still  subject  to  prohibitions  from  the 
authorities;  but  in  a  project  of  new  statutes,  drawn  up  lor  the 
faculty  of  arts  at  Paris  in  1720,  the  Method  and  MeditaHons  of 
Descartes  were  placed  beside  the  Organon  and  the  Metaphysics 
of  Aristotle  as  text-books  for  philosophical  study*  And  before 
1725,  readings,  both  public  and  private,  were  given >  from 
Cartesian  texts  in  some  of  the  Parisian  colleges.  But  'when 
this  l^appened,  Cartesianism  was  no  longer  either  interesting; 
or  dangerouis;  its  theories,  taught  as  ascertained  and  veri&ad 
truths,  were  as  worthless  as  the  systematic  verbiage  which 
preceded  them.  Already  antiquated,  it  could  not  resist  the  wit 
and  raillery  with  which  Voltaire,  in  his  Lettres  sur  les  Anglais 
(i  728) ,  brought  against  it  the  principles  and  results  of  Locke  and 
Newton.  The  old  Cartesians,  Jean  Jacques  Dortous  de  Makan 
(1678-1771)  and  especially  Fontenelle,  with  his  ThSorie  des 
tourbillons  (1752),  struggled  in  vain  to  refute  Newton  by  styling 
attraction  an  occult  quality.  Fortunatdly  the  Cartesian  method 
had  already  done  its  service,  even  where  the  theories  were 
rejected.  The  Port  Royalists,  Pierre  Nicole  (1625-1695)  and 
Antoine  ArnauJd  (1612--1694),  had  applied  it  to  grammar  and 
logic;  Jean  Domat  or.  Daumat  (1625-1696)*  and  Henri  Francois 
Daugesseau.  (x66&*X75i)  to  jurxsprudenoe;  Fontenelle,  Charles 
Perrault  (1628^1703)  and  Jean  Terrasson  (1670-1750)  to  literary 
criticism,  and  a  worthier  estimate  of  modem  literature.  Though 
it  never  ceased  to  influence  individual  thix^kers,  it  had  handed  on 
to  Condillac  its  popularity  with  the  masses.  A  Latin  abridgment 
of  philosophy,  dated  1784,  tells  tis  that  the  innate  ideas  of 
Descartes  are  founded  on  no  arguments,  and  are  now  universally 
abandoned.  The  ghost  of  innate  ideas  seems  to  be  all  that  it 
had  left.  ^ 

In  Germany  a  few  Cartesian  lecturers  taught  at  Leipzig  and 
Halle,  but  the  S3rstem  took  no  root,  any  more  than  in  Switzerland, 
where  it  had  a  brief  reign  at  Geneva  after  1669.  In  ^^„„ggy^ 
Italy  the  effects  were  more  permanent.  What  is 
termed  the  iatro-mechanical  school  of  medicine,  with  G.  A. 
Borelli  (i 608-1679)  as  its  most  notable  name,  entered  in  a  way 
on  the  mechanical  study  of  anatomy  suggested  by  Descartes,  but 
was  probably  much  more  dependent  upon  the  positive  researches 
of  Galileo.  At  Naples  there  grew  up  a  Cartesian  school,  of  which 
the  best  known  members  are  Michel  Angelo  Fardella  (1650-1708) 
and  Cardinal  Gerdil  (17 18-1802),  both  of  whom,  however, 
attached  themselves  to  the  characteristic  views  of  Malebranche. 

In  England  Cartesianism  took  but  slight  hold.  Henry  More, 
'Who  had  given  it  a  modified  sympathy  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
author,  became  its  opponent  in  later  years;  and  Baglaad. 
:  Cudworth  differed  from  it  in  most  essential  points. 
Antony  Legrand,  from  Douai,  attempted  to  introduce  it  into 
Oxford,  but  failed.  He  is  the  author  of  several  works,  amongst 
others  a  system  of  Cartesian  philosophy,  where  a  chapter  on 
'*  Angels ''  revives  the  methodis  of  the  achoohnen.  Hk  chief 
opponent  was  Samuel  Parker  (i 640-1688) ,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who, 
in  his  attack  on  the  irreligious  novelties  of  the  Cartesian,  treats 
Descartes  as  a  fellow-criminal  in  infidelity  with  Hobbes  and 
Gassendi.  Rohault*s  version  of  the  Cartesian  physics  was 
translated  into  English;  and  Malebranche  found  an  ardent 
follower  in  John  Norris  (1667-17 11).  Of  Cartesidhisih  towards 
'  the  close  of  the  17th  century  the  only  remnants^  wfere  an  over- 
grown theory  of  vortices,  which  received  its  death-blow  from 
Newton,  and  a  dubious  phraseology  anent  innate  ideas,  whidh 
found  a  wittv  executioner  in  Locke. 

For  an  account  of  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Descartes, 
in  their  connexions  with  Malebranche  and  Spinoza,  see 
Cartesianism. 

Bibliography. — t.  Editions  and  Translations. — ^The  collected 
works  of  Descartes  were  published  iri  Latin  in  8  vols,  at  Amsterdam 
(1670-1683),  in  7  vols,  at  Frankfort- (1 697)  and  in  9  vols,  by  Elzevir 
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(1713);  in  French  in  13  vob.  (Paris,  172A-1729),  republished  by 
Victor  Cousin  (Paris,  1824-1826)  in  II  vols.|  and  again  under  the 
authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction  by  C.  Adam  and 
P.  Tannery  (1897  foil.).  These  include  his  so-called  posthumous  works. 
The  Rules  for  the  DireOiam  of  ihe  Mind,  The  Search  for  Truth  by  the 
Light  of  Nature,  and  other  unimportiant  fragments,  published  (in 
Latin)  m  1701.  In  iSsg^-iflTdo  Foucher  de  Careil  published  in  two 
parts  some  unedited  writings  of  Descartes  from  copies  taken  by 
Leibnitz  from  the  original  papers.  Six  editions  of  the  Opera  philo- 
sophica  appeared  at  Amsterdam  between  1650  and  1678;  a  two- 
volume  edition  at  Leipzig  in  1843;  there  are  also  French  editions t 
(Euores  phUosophiques,  by  A.  Garnier,  3  vols.  (183A-1835),  and  L. 
Aim^-Martin  (1838)  and  (Euvres  morales  et  philosophiques  by  Aim6- 
Martin  with  an  introduction  on  fife  and  works  by  Amed^  rr^vost 
(Paris,  i8^j);  (Euvres  choisies  (1850)  by  Jules  SimcHi.  A  complete 
French  edition  of  the  collected  works  was  begun  in  the  Romance 
Libriau^  (1907  foil.).  (German  translations  by  J.  H.  von  Kirchmann 
under  the  title  Philosophische  Werke  (with  biography,  &c.,  Berlin, 
1868;  2nd  ed ,  1 882-1 891),  by  Kuno  Fischer,  Die  Hauptschriften 
xur  Grun^gung  seiner  Philosophie  (1863),  with  introduction  by 
Ludwig  Fischer  (1892).  There  are  also  numerous  editions  and  trans- 
lations of  separate  works,  especiallythe  Method,  in  French,  Carman, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Hungarian.  There  are  English  translations  by 
J.  Veitch,  Method  J  Meditations  and  Selections  from  the  Principles 
(1850-1853;  11th  ed.,  1897;  New  York,  1899);  by  H.  A.  P.  Torrey 
New  York,  1892). 

II.  Biographical,— X  Baillet,  La  Vie  de  M,  Des  CarUs  (Paris,  1691 ; 
Eng.  trans.,  1692),  exhaustive  but  uncritical;  notices  in  the  editions 
of  Gamier  and  Aimf-Martin;  A.  Hoffmann,  Reni  Descartes  (1905) ; 
Elizabeth  S.  Haldane,  Descartes,  his  Life  and  Times  (190^),  contain- 
ing full  bibliography;  A.  Barbier,  Rene  Descartes,  safamtUe,  son  lieu 
de  naissance,  &c.  (1901);  Richard  Lowndes,  Revi  Descartes,  his 
Life  and  Meditations  (London,  1878) ;  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Descartes  (1902), 
with  an  appendix  on  Descartes *s  mathematical  work  by  Frederick 
Purser;  Victor  de  Swarte,  Descartes  directeur  spirituel  (Paris,  1904), 
correspondence  with  the  Princess  Palatine;  C.  J.  Jeannel,  Descartes 
et  la  princesse  palatine  (Paris,  1869) ;  Lettres  de  M,  Descartes,  ed. 
Clauoe  Clerselier  (1657).  A  useful  sketch  of  recent  biographies  is  to 
be  found  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  (July  1906). 

III.  Philosophy. — Beside  the  histories  of  philosophy,  the  article 
Cartesianism,  and  the  above  works,  consult  j.B.  Bordas-Demoulini 
Le  CartSsianisme  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1874);  J.  P.  DsLUikon,  Histoire  de 
la  philosophie  duXVII*  siicle  (Paris,  1846) ;  C.  B.  Renouvier,  Manuel 
de  philosophie  modeme  (Paris,  1842);  V.  Cousin,  Fragments  philo- 
sophiques, voL  ii.  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1838),  Fragments  de  philosophie 
cartSstenne  (Paris,  1845),  and  in  the  Journal  des  savants  (1860-1861) ; 
F.  Bouillier,  Hist,  de  la  philosophie  cartisienne  (Paris,  1854),  2  vols., 
and  Hist,  et  critique  de  la  rholution  cartisienne  (Paris,  1842) ;  J.  Millet, 
Descartes,  sa  vie,  ses  travaux,  ses  dScouvertes  avant  j6j7  (Paris, 
1867),  and  Hist,  de  Descartes  depuis  1637  (Paris,  1870);  L.  Liard, 
Descc^rtes  (Paris,  1882);  A.  Fouill6e,  Descartes  (Paris,  1893);  Revue 
de  mitaphysigue  et  de  morale  (July,  1896,  Descartes  number) ;  Norman 
Smith,  Studies  in  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  (1902);  R.  Keussen, 
Bettmsstsein  und  Erfcenntnis  bei  Descartes  (1906);  A.  Kajrserline, 
Die  Idee  der  Kausalitat  in  den  Lehren  der  Occasumalisten  (1896); 
J.  Iverach,  Descartes,  Spinoza  and  the  New  Philosophy  (1904); 
R.  Joerges,  Die  Lehre  von  den  EmpfiMungen  bei  Descartes  (1901); 
Kuno  Fischer,  Hist,  of  Mod.  Phil.  Descartes  and  his  School  (Eng.  trans., 
1887) ;  B.  Christiansen,  Das  Urteil  bei  Descartes  (1902) ;  E.  Boutroux, 
*  Descartes  and  Cartesianism  *'  in  Cambridge  Modeht  History,  vol. 

iv.  (1906),  chap.  27,  with  a  very  full  bibliography,  pp.  950-953; 
P.  Natorp,  Descartes*  Erkenntnisstheorie  (Marburg,  1882);  L.  A. 
Pr^vost-Paradol,  Les  MorcUistes  frangais  (Paris,  i86s);  C.  Schaar- 
schmidt,  Descartes  und  Spinoza  (Bonn,  1850);  R.  Adamson,  The 
Development  of  Modem  Philosophy  (Edinburrfi,  1903);  J.  Miiller, 
Der  Begriff  der  sittlichen  UnvoUhommenheit  bei  Descartes  und  Spinoza 
^1890);  tr  H.  von  Kirchmann,  R,  Descartes'  Prinzipien  der  Philos. 
(1863) ;  G.  Touchard,  La  Morale  de  Descartes  (1898) ;  Lucien  L^vy- 
Bruhl,  Hist,  of  Mod.  Philos.  in  France  (Eng.  trans.,  1809),  pp.  1-76. 

IV.  Science  and  Mathematics. — F.  Cajori,  History  of  Mathematics 
(London,  1894);  M.  Cantor,  Vorlesungen  fiber  die  Geschichte  der 
Mathematik  (Leipzig,  1894-1901);  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Hist,  of 
Physiol,  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 
(1901);  Duboux,  La  Physique  de  Descartes  (Lausanne,  1881);  G. 
H.  Zeuthen,  Geschichte  der  Mathematik  im  16.  und  17,  Jahrhundert 
(1903);  CYia3les,Apergu  historique  sur  Vorigine  et  le  diveloppement 
des  nUthodes  en  gSqmitrie  (3rd  ed.,  1889).  (W.  W. ;  X.) 

DESGHAMPS,  fiMILE  (1791-1871),  French  poet  and  man  of 

letters,  was  bom  at  Bourges  on  the  20th  of  February  1 791.    The 

son  of  a  civil  servant,  he  adopted  his  father's  career,  but  as  early 

as  181 2  he  distinguished  himself  by  an  ode,  La  Paix  conquise, 

which  won  the  praise  of  Napoleon.    In  1818  he  collaborated  with 

Henri  de  Latouche  in  two  verse  comedies,  Sdmaurs  de  Florian 

and  Le  Tour  defaveur.    He  and  his  brother  were  among  the  most 

enthusiastic  disciples  of  the  cinacle  gathered  round  Victor  Hugo, 

and  in  July  1823  £mile  founded  with  his  master  the  Muse 

franaaise,  which  during  the  year  of  its  existence  was  the  special 


organ  of  the  romantic  party.  His  £tudesfranQais0^eii^anghres 
(1828)  were  preceded  by  a  preface  which  may  be  t^arded  as 
one  of  the  manifestos  of  the  romanticists.  The  Versions  oi 
Shakespeare's  RonUo  and  Juliet  (1S39)  and  of  Madbeth  (1844), 
important  as  they  were  in  the  history  of  the  romantic  movement, 
were  never  staged.  He  was  the  author  of  several  libretti,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Romio  et  Juliette  of  Berlioz.  The 
list  of  his  more  important  works  is  completed  by  his  two  volumes 
of  stories,  Contes  physiologiques  (1854)  and  RMMs  fantasUques 
(1854).  He  died  at  Versailles  in  April  1871.  His  (Eumres 
completes  were  published  in  187 2-1874  (6  vols.). 

His  brother,  Antoine  Francois  Marie,  known  as  Antoky 
Deschamps,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  12th  of  March  iSoo  and 
died  at  Passy  on  the  29th  of  October  1869.  Like  his  brother, 
he  was  an  ardent  romanticist,  but  his  production  was  limited  by 
a  nervous  disorder,  which  has  left  its  mark  on  his  melancholy 
work.  He  translated  the  Divina  Commedia  in  1829,  and  his 
poems,  Demibres  Paroles  and  RSsignaiumy  were  repiifoHshed  with 
his  brother's  in  184 1. 

DESGHAMPS,  EUSTACHE,  called  Morel  (1346  ?-i4o6  ?), 
French  poet,  was  bom  at  Vertus  in  Champagne  about  1346.  He 
studied  at  Reims,  where  he  is  said  to  have  received  some  lessons 
in  the  art  of  versification  from  Guillaume  de  Machaut,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  his  uncle.  From  Reims  he  proceeded  about 
1360  to  the  university  of  Orleans  to  study  law  and  the  seven 
liberal  arts.  He  entered  the  king's  service  as  royal  messenger 
about  1367,  and  was  sent  on  missions  to  Bohemia,  Hungary  and 
Moravia.  In  1372  he  was  made  huissier  d'armes  to  Charles  V. 
He  received  many  other  important  offices,  was  bailli  of  Valois, 
and  afterwards  of  Senlis,  squire  to  the  Dauphin,  and  governor  of 
Fismes.  In  1380  his  patron,  Charles  V.,  died,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  English  burnt  down  his  house  at  Vertus.  In  his  child- 
hood he  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  English  invasion  of  1358; 
he  had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Reims  and  seen  the  march  on 
Chartres;  he  had  witnessed  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny; 
he  was  now  himself  a  victim  of  the  English  fury.  His  violent 
hatred  of  the  English  found  vent  in  numerous  appeals  to  carry 
the  war  into  England,  and  in  the  famous  prophecy^  that  England 
would  be  destroyed  so  thoroughly  that  no  one  should  be  able 
to  point  to  her  ruins.  His  own  misfortunes  and  the  miseries  of 
France  embittered  his  temper.  He  complained  continually  of 
poverty,  railed  against  women  and  lamented  the  woes  of  his 
country.  His  last  years  were  spent  on  his  Miroir  de  mariage,  a 
satire  of  13,000  lines  against  women,  which  contains  some  real 
comedy.  The  mother-in-law  of  French  farce  has  her  prototype 
in  the  Miroir, 

The  historical  and  patriotic  poems  of  Deschamps  are  of  much 
greater  value.  He  does  not,  like  Froissart,  cast  a  glamour  over 
the  miserable  wars  of  the  time  but  gives  a  faithful  lecture  of  the 
anarchy  of  France,  and  inveighs  ceaselessly  against  the  heavy 
taxes,  the  vices  of  the  clergy  and  especially  against  those  who 
enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  terrible 
ballad  with  the  refrain  **  Sd,  de  Pargent;  ji,  de  l^argent "  is 
typical  of  his  work.  Deschamps  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  ballade 
and  the  chant  royal.  In  each  of  these  forms  he  was  the  greatest 
master  of  his  time.  In  ballade  form  he  expressed  his  regret  for 
the  death  of  Du  Guesclin,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only  man 
except  his  patron,  Charles  V.,  for  whom  he  ever  felt  any  admira- 
tion. One  of  his  ballades  (No.  285)  was  sent  with  a  copy  of  his 
works  to  Geof^ey  Chaucer,  whom  he  addresses  with  the  tvords: — 

"  Tu  es  d'amours  mondains  dieux  en  Albie 
Et  de  la  Rose  en  la  terre  Ang^Hque." 

Deschamps  was  the  author  of  an  Art  poSHque,  with  the  title  of 
UAri  de  dictier  et  de  fere  chancons^  bcdades,  virelais  et  rondeoulx. 
Besides  giving  rules  for  the  composition  of  the  kinds  of  verse 
mentioned  in  the  title  he  enunciates  some  curious  theories  on 
poetry.  He  divides  music  into  music  proper  and  poetzy.  Music 
proper  he  calls  artificial  on  the  ground  that  everyone  could  by 
dint  of  study  become  a  musician;  poetry  he  calls  natural  because 

'^"  De  la  prophicie  Merlin  sur  la  destruction  d'Angleterre  qui  doit 
I  brief  advenir  "  {(Euvres,  No.  211). 
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he  says  it  !s  not  an  art  that  can  be  acquired  but  a  gift.  He  lays 
imm^ise  stress  on  the  harmony  of  verse,  because,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  his  day,  he  practicaDy  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
poetiy  was  to  be  sung. 

The  work  of  Deschamps  marks  an  important  stage  in  thehistory 
of  French  poetry.  With  him  and  his  contemporaries  the  long, 
formless  narrations  of  the  trouvhres  give  place  to  complicated  and 
exacting  kinds  of  verse.  He  was  perhaps  by  nature  a  moralist 
and  satirist  rather  than  a  poet,  and  the  force  and  truth  of  his 
historical  pictures  gives  him  a  unique  place  in  i4th>century 
poetry.  M.  Raynaud  fixes  the  date  of  his  death  in  1406,  or  at 
latest,  1407.  Two  years  earlier  he  had  been  relieved  of  his 
charge  as  haHUol  Senlis,  his  plain'-^)oken  satires  having  made 
him  many  enemies  at  court. 

His  (Euvres  completes  were  edited  (10  vols.,  1878-1901)  for  the 
SociSU  des  anciens  textes  frangais  by  Queux  de  Saint-Hilaire  and 
Gaston  Raynaud.  A  supplementary  volume  consists  of  an  Introduc- 
tion by  G.  Kaynaud.  See  also  Dr  £.  Hoeppher,  Eustaehe  Dtschampt 
(Strassburg,  1904). 

DBSCHANBU  »AUL  BUOiNB  LOUIS  (1856-  ),  FVench 
statesman,  son  of  £mile  Deschand  (181^1904),  professor  at  the 
College  de  France  and  senator,  was  bom  at  Brussels,  where  his 
father  was  living  in  exile  (1851-1859),  owing  to  his  opposition  to 
Napoleon  III.  Paul  Deschand  studied  law,  and  began  his  career 
as  secretary  to  Deshayes  de  Marcdre  (1876),  and  to  Jules  Simon 
(1876-1877).  In  October  1885  he  was  elected  deputy  for  Eure 
and  Loire.  From  the  first  he  took  an  important  place  in  the 
chamber,  as  one  of  the  most  notable  orators  of  the  Progressist 
Republican  group.  In  January  1896  he  was  dected  vioe-presid^t 
of  the  chamber,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  struggle 
against  the  Left,  not  only  in  parliament,  but  also  in^- public 
meetings  throughout  Franee.  His  addresses  at  Marseilles  on  the 
26th  of  October  1896,  at  Carmaux  on  the  27th  of  December  1896, 
and  at  Roubeix  on  the  loth  olf  April  1897,  were  triumi%s  el  ^ar 
and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  political  and  sodal  aims  of  the 
Progressist  party.  In  June  1898  he  was  dected  preaSdent  of 
the  chamber,  and  was  re-elected*  in  1901,  but  rejected  in  1902. 
Neverthdess  he  came  forward  brilliantly  in  1904  and  1965  as  a 
supporter  of  the  law  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  He 
was  dected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1899,  his  most 
notable  works  being  Orat&urs  et  hammes  d'euu  (iSSSi),  Figwes 
deftmmes  (1889),  ^  DicerUtidhaiitm  (1895),  LaQuigstiah  sociale 
(1898). 

DBS  OiOIZBAUX*  ALFRED  LOUIS  OLIVIBR  LBGRAIO) 
(181 7-1S97),  French  mineralogist,  was  b<mi  at  BeauvaiSy'ln  the 
department  of  Olde,  on  the  17th  of  October  1827.  He  became 
professor  of  miner^gy  at  the  £cole  Normale  Sup€deure  and 
afterwards  at  the  Mus€e  d'Histoke  Naturelle  in  Paris.  He 
studied  the  geysers  of  Iceland,  and  wrote  also  on  the  dassification 
of  &ome  of  the  eruptive  rodcs;  but  his  main  work  consisted  in  the 
systematic  etamination  of  the  crystals  of  ntimer6us  ndnerab,  in 
researches  on  their  optica!  properties  and  on  the-subject  of  polar- 
ization. He  wrote  spedaily  on  the  means  of  determining  the 
different  felspars.  He  «:.ds  awarded  the  WoUaston  medal  by  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  in  1886.  He  died  in  May  1897. 
His  best-known  books  are  Lemons  de  oristaUographie  <i86i); 
Manuel  de  nUnSralogie  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1862,  1874  and  1893). 

DB8C3jOIZITE»  a  rate  mineral  spedes  consisting  of  basic  lead 
and  sine  vanadate,  (Pb,  Zn)2(OH)V04,  cr3rstallizing  in  the  ortho- 
ihombic  system  and  i^morphous  with  olivenite.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  A.  DamoUr  in  1854,  and  named  by  him  in  honour 
of  the  Frendi  mineralogist  Des  Cloizeaux.  It  occurs  as  snudl 
prismatic  or  pyramidal  crystals,  usually  forming  drusy  crusts 
and  stalactitic  aggregates;  also  as  fibrous  encrusting  masses  with 
a  mammiUaiy  surface.  The  colour  is  deep  cherry-red  to  brown 
or  black,  and  the  cr3rstals  are  transparent  or  translucent  with  a 
greasy  Itistite;  the  streak  is  orange-yeUow  to  brown;  spedfic 
gravity  5-9  to  6-2;  hietrdness  3^.  A  variety  known  as  cupro- 
desdoidte  is  dull  green  in  colour;  it  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  copper  repladng  zinc  and  some  arsenic  repladng 
vanadium.  Descloiate  occiurs  in  veins  of  lead  ores  in  association 
with  pyromorphite,  vanadinite,  wulfenite,  &c.    Localities  are 


the  Sierra  de  Cordoba  in  Argentina,  Lake  Valley  in  Sierra  county. 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  PhoenixviQe  in  Peimsylvania,  and  Kappel 
(Eisen-Kappd)  near  Klageiifurt  in  Carinthia. 

Other  names  which  have  been  applied  to  this  spedes  are 
vanadite,  tritochorite  and  raznirite;  the  uncertain  vanadates 
eusynchite,  araeoxene  and  dechenite  are  posdbly  identical 
with  it. 

DBS0RIPTJVE  FOBTRT,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  literature, 
which  may  be  defined  as  bdonging  mainly  to  the  i6th,  17th  and 
1 8th  centuries  in  Europe.  From  the  earliest  times,  all  poetry 
which  was  not  subjectively  lyrical  was  apt  to  indulge  in  ornament 
which  might  be  named  descriptive.  But  the  critics  of  the 
17th  century  formed  a  distinction  between  the  representations 
of  the  andents  and  those  of  the  moderns.  '  We  find  Boileau 
emphasizing  the  statement  that,  while  Virgil  paints,  Tasso 
describes.  This  may  be  a  useful  indicsition  for  us  in  defining  not 
what  should,  but  what  in  practice  has  been  called  ''  descriptive 
poetry."  It  is  poetry  in  which  it  is  not  imaginative  passion 
which  prevails,  but  a  didactic  purpoise,  or  even  something  of  the 
instinct  of  a  suMimated  autftioneer.  In  other  ^ords,  the  land- 
scape, or  architecture,  or  still  life,  or  whatever  may  be  the  object 
of  the  poet's  attention,  is  not  used  as  an  accessory,  but  is  itself 
the  centre  of  interest.  It  is,  in  this  sense,  not  correct  to  call 
poetry  "in  which  description  is  only  the  occasional  ornament  of  a 
poem,  and  not  its  central  subject,  descriptive  poetry.  The  land- 
scape or  still  life  must  fill  the  canvas,  or,  if  htmian  interest  fe 
introduced,  that  must  be  treated  as  an  accessory.  Thus,  in  the 
Hero  and  Leander  of  Marlowe  and  in  the  Alastor  of  Shelley, 
description  of  a  very  brilHaiit  kind  is  largely  introduced,  yet 
these  are  not  examples  of  what  is  technically  called  "  descriptive 
poetry,"  because  it  is  not  the  strait  between  Sestos  and  Abydos, 
and  it  is  not  the  flora  of  a  tropical  glen,  which  concentrates  the 
attention  of  the  one  poet  or  of  the  other,  but  it  is  an  example  of 
ph3rsical  passion  in  the  one  caie  and  of  intellectual  passion  in  the 
other,  which  is  diagnosed  and  dilated  on.  On  the  Other  hand 
Thomson's  Seasons,  in  which  landscape  takes  the  central  place, 
and  Drayton's  Polyelbion,  where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  a 
topographical  progress  through  Britain,  are  strictly  descriptive. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  this  definition  that  the  danger  ahead 
of  an  purely  descriptive  potet^  is  that  it  ^11  lack  intensity,  that 
it  will  be  frigid,  if  not  dead.  Description  for  description*^  sake, 
espedally  in  studied  verse,  is  Tardy  a  vitalized  form  of  literature. 
It  is  threatened,  from  its  ^ry  conception,  with  languor  and 
coldness;  it  must  exerdse  an  extreme  art  or  be  condemned  to 
immediate  sterility.  B^eau,  with  his  customary  intelligence, 
w^  the  first  to  see  this,  a:nd  he  thought  that  the  danger  might  be 
avoided  by  care  in  tedini<^  execution.  His  advice  to  the  poets 
of  his  time  was: — 


<< 


and^ 


Soycz  riches  et  pompeux  dans  vos  descriptions ; 
C'est-Iit  qu*il  faut  des  vers  toler  I'd^g^nce," 


''  De  figure  sans  nombra  ^yes  votre  ouvnage'; 
Que  toute  y  faaae  aux  yeux-uneiriaAte  tmage#" 

and  in  vases  of  brilliant  humour  he  mocked  the  writer  who, 

too  full  of  his  subject,  and  describing  for  description's  sake,  wiU 

never  quit  his  theme  imtil  he  has  exhausted  it  :*^ 

**  Fuyez  de  ces  auteuns  l*abondance  sterile 
Et  ne  voua  (chargtz  point  d'un  detail  inutile." 

Thi»  ia  excellent  advice,  but  Boileau's  humorous  sallies  do  not 
quite  meet  the  question  whether  such  purely  descriptive  poetry 
as  he  criddzes  is  legitimate  at  all* 

In  England  had  appeared  the  famous  translation  (1592-1611), 
by  Josuah  Sylvester,  of  the  IHHne  Weeks  and  Works  of  Du 
Bartas,  containing  such  lines  as  those  which  the  juvenile  Dryden 
admired  so  much: — 

"But  when  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltic  oc^n,    ' 
To  glaze  the  lakes,*  and  bridk  tip  the  floods, 
Ana  perriwig  with  wod  the  bald-pate  woods." 

There  was  also  the  curious  physiological  epic  of  Phineas  Fletcher, 
The  Purple  Island  (1633).  But  on  the  whole  it  was  not  until 
French  influences  had  made  themselves  felt  on  English  poetry, 
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that  descrii^tion,  as  Boileau<  conceived' it,  was  €ult4vated  as  a 
distinct  art,  The  Cooper's  Hill  (1642}  of  Sir.  Johq  Denham  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  lass  ambitious  Penshurst  of  Ben  Jonson, 
and  the  one  represents  the  pew  no  less  completdy  than  the.  other 
does  the  old  generation.  If,  however,  we  examine  Cooper's  Hill 
carefully,  we, perceive  that  its  aim  is  after  all  rather  philosophical 
than  topographical.  The  Thames  is  described  indeed,  but  not 
very  minutely,  and  the  poet  is  mainly  absorbed  in  m^nd  reflec- 
tions. Marvell's  long  poem  on  the  beauties  of  Nunappleton  comes 
neares  to  the  type.  But  it  is  hardly  until  we  reach  the  i8th 
century  that  we  arrive,  in  English  literature,  at  what  is  properly 
known  as  descriptive  poetry.  This  was  the  age  in  which  poets, 
often  oi  no  mean  capacity,  began  to  take  such  definite  themes 
as  a  small  country  estate  (Pomfret's  Choice,  1700),  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  (Gay's  Wine,  1708),  a  landscape  (Pope's  Windsor 
Forest,  17 13),  a  military  manoeuvre  (Addison's  Campaign,  1704), 
the  industry  of  an  apple-orchard  (Philip's  Cyder,  1708)  or  a  piece 
of  topography  (Tickell's  Kensington  Gardens,  1722),  as  the  sole 
subject  of  a  lengthy  poem,  generally  written  in  heroic  or  blank 
verse.  ,  These  tours  de  forfe  were  supported  by  minute  efforts  in 
miniature-painting,  by  touch  applied  to  touch,  and  were  often 
monuments  of  industry,  but  they  were  apt  to  lack  personal 
interest,  and  to  suffer  from  a  general  and  deplorable  frigidity. 
They  were  infected  with  the  faults  which  accompany  an  artificial 
style;  they  were  mkonotonous,  rhetorical  and  symmetrical,  while 
the  uniformity  of  treatment  which  was  inevitable  to  their  plan 
rendered  them  hopelessly  tedious,  if  they  were  prolonged  to  any 
great  extent. 

This  species  of  writing  had  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
degree  through  the  preceding  century,  in  Italy  and  (as  the 
remarks  of  Boileau  testify)  in  France,  but  it  was  in  England  that 
it  reached  its  highest  importance.  The  classic  of  descriptive 
poetry,  in  fact,  the  specimen  which  the  literature  of  the  world 
presents  which  must  be  considered  as  the  most  important  and 
the  most  successful,  is  The  Seasons  (17  26-1730)  of  James  Thomson 
iq,v.).  In  Thomson,  for  the  first  time,  a  poet  of  considerable 
eminence  appeared,  to  whom  external  nature  was  all  sufficient, 
and  who  succeeded  in  conducting  a  long  poem  to  its  close  by  a 
single  appeal  to  landscape,  and  to  the  emotions  which  it  directly 
evokes.  Coleridge,  somewhat  severely,  described  The  Seasons  as 
the  work  of  a  good  rather  than  of  a  great  poet,  and  it  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  that,  at  its  very  best,,  descriptive  poetry  fails  to 
awaken  the  highest  powers  of  the  Imagination.  A  great  part  of 
Thomson's  poem  is  nathing  more  nor  less  than  a  skilfully  varied 
catalogue  of  natiaral  phenomena.  The  famous  description  of  twi- 
light in  ''  the  fading  many-coloured  woods"  of  autumn  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  highest  art  to  which  purely  descriptive 
poetry  has  ever  attained.  It  is  obvious,  even  here,  that  the  effect 
of  these  rich  and  sonorous  lines,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  effort 
of  the  artist,  is  monotonous,  and  leads  us  up  to  no  final  crisis  of 
passion  or  rapture.  Yet  Thomson  succeeds,  as  few  other  poets 
of  his  class  have  succeeded,  in  producing  nobly-massed  effects 
and  comprehensive  beauties  such  as  were  utterly  unknown  to  his 
predecessors.  He  was  widely  imitated  in  England,  especially  by 
Armstrong,  by  Akenside,  by  Shenstone  (in  The  Schoolmistress, 
1742),  by  the  anonymous  author  of  Albania,  1737,  and  by 
Goldsmith  (in  The  Deserted  Village,  1770).  No  better  example 
of  the  more  pedestrian  class  of  descriptive  poetry  could  be  found 
than  the  last^^mentioned  poem,  with  its  minute  and  Dutch*'like 
painting:-^ 

"  How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm: 
The  ahehered  cot,  the  cuhivated  farm ; 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topped  tne  neighbouring  hill : 
The  hawthorn-bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made." 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  example  of  Thomson  was  almost 
immediately  fruitful.  Fo>or  several  4;ranslations  of  The  Seasons 
into  French  cx>ntended  for  the  Suffrages  of  the  public,  and  J.  F. 
de  Saint-Lambert- (17 16-1803)  imitated  Thomson  in  Les  Saisons 
(1769),  a  poem  .which  enjoyed  popularity  for  half  a, century,  and 
oi  which  Voltaire  said,  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  its  generation 


which  would  reach  posterity.  Nev^rtbdess^  a$.  Madame  du 
Deffand  told  Walpole,  Saint-Lambert  is  *^  froid,  fade  el  faux," 
and  th©  same  may  be  said  of  J.  A.  Roucher  (^745-1 794),  who 
wrote  Les  Mois  in  1779,  a  descriptive  poem  famous  in  its 
day.  The  Abb6  Jacques  Delille  (1738-1813),  perhaps  the  most 
ambitious  descriptive  poet  who  has  ever  livedo  was  treated 
as  a  Virgil  by  his  contemporaries;  he  published  Les  Giorgiques 
in  1769,  Les  Jardins  in  1782,  and  L' Homme  des  champs  in  1803, 
but  he  went  furthest  in  his  brilliant,  though  artificial.  Trots 
rhgnes  de  la  nature  (1809),  which  Fr^ich  critics  jhave  called  the 
masterpiece  of  this  whole  school  of  descriptive  poetry^  Delille, 
however,  like  Thomson  before  him,  was  unable  to  avoid  mono- 
tony and  want  of  coherency.  .  Picture  follows  picture^  and  no 
progress  is  made.  The  satire  of  Marie  Joseph  Chdnier,  in  his 
famous  and  witty  Discours  sur  les  poemes  descriptifs,  brought 
the  vogue  of  this  species  of  poetry  to  an  end. 

In  England,  again,  Wordsworth,  who  treated  the  genius  of 
Thomson  with  unmerited  severity,  revived  descriptive  poetry 
in  a  form  which  owed  more  than  Wordsworth  realized  to  the 
model  of  The  Seasons.  In  Th^  Excursion  wA  Th^  Prelude,  as 
well  as  in  many  of  his  minor  pieces,  Wordsworth's  philosophical 
and  moral  intentions  cannot  prevent  us  from  perceivini^  the 
large  part  which  pure  description  takes;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  much  of  the  early  blank  verse  of  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Since 
their  day,  however,  pxirely  descriptive  poetry  has  gone  more  and 
nK>re  completely  out  of  fashion,  and  its  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  richer  and  directer  effects  of  such  prose  as  that  of  Ruskin 
in  English,  or  of  Fromentin  and  Pierre  Lot!  in  French.  It  is 
almost  impossible  in  descriptive  verse  to  obtain  those  vivid 
and  impassioned  appeals  to  the  imagination  which  are  of  the 
very  essence  of  genuine  poetry,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  descrip- 
tive poetry,  as  such,  will  agaiA  take  a  prominent  place  in  living 
literature.   .  (E.G.) 

DES£RT»  a  term  somewhat  kosdy  employed  to  describe  those 
parts  of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  which  do  npt  produce 
sufficient  vegetation  to  support  a  human  population.  Few  areas 
of  large  extent  in  any  part  of  the  world  are  absolutely  devoid  of 
vegetation,  and  the  transition  from  typical  desert  conditions  is 
often  very  gradual  and  iU-defined.  ("  Desert  "  CQxn^  from  Lat. 
deserere,  to  abandon;  distinguish  "  desert,"  merit,  and  *^  dessert," 
fruit  eaten  after  dinner,  from  de  and  servier,  to  serve.) 

Deserts  are  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes  according 
to  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  desert  conditions.  In  '^  cold 
(ieserts  "  the  want'  of  vegetation  is  wholly  due  to  ttiOvPsrevailing 
low  temperature,  while  in  '^  hot  deserts  "the  surface  is  unpro- 
ductive because,  on  account  of  high  temperature  and  deficient 
rainfall,  evaporation  is  largely  in  excess  of  precipitation. .  Cold 
deserts  accordingly  occur  in  high  latitudes  (see  Tundra  and 
Polar  Regions).  Hot  desert  conditions^  ure  primarily  found 
along  the  tropical  belts  of  high  atmospheric  prew^e  in  which  the 
conditions  of  warmth  and  dryness  are  most  fully  realized,  and  on 
their  equatoirial  sides,  but  the  zonal  arrangement  is  considerably 
modified  in  some  regions  by  the  monsoonal  influence  of  elevated 
land.  Thus  we  haye  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  Sahara 
desert,  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  Iran,  Turan,  Takla  -Makan  and 
Gobi,  and  the  desert  regions  of  th^  Great  Basin  in  North 
America;  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  Kalahari  desert 
in  Africa,  the  desert  of  Australia,  and  the  desert  o(  Atacama  in 
South  America.  Where  the  line  of  elevated  land  runs  east  and 
west,  as  in  Asia,  the  desert  belt  tends  to  be  displaced  into  higher 
latitudes,  and  where  the  line  runs  north  and  souths  as  in  Africa, 
America  and  Australia,  the  desert  zone  is  cut  through  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  elevation  and  the  arid  conditiona  intensified 
on  the  lee  side.  Desert  conditions  alsQ  arise  from  local  causes, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  desert  situated  in  a  region  inaccessible 
to  either  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  south-west  imonsoon. 

Although  rivers  rising  in  more  favoured  regions  Hiay  traverse 
deserts  on  their  way  to  the  sea,  as  in  the -case  of  the  Nile  ^nd  the 
Colorado,  the  fundamental  physical  fX)ndition  of  an  arid  area  is 
that  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  rain- 
fall chiefly  occurs  in  violent  cloudbursts,  and,  the  ^luble  matter 
in  the  soil  is  carried  down  by  intermittent  streams,  t^ -salt  lakes 
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sETOund  which  deposits  are  formed  as  evaporation  takes  place. 

The  land  forms  of  a  desert  areexceedingly  characteristic.    Surface 

erosion  isxhiefly  due  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature  through  a 

wide  range,  and  to  the  action  of  wind  transfeocing  sand  and  dusty 

often  in  the  form  of-''  dunes  "  resembling  the  waves  of  the. sea. 

Dry  valleys,  narrow  and  of  great  depth,  with  precipitous  sides, 

and  ending  in  "  drques/'  are  probably  formed  by  the  intense 

action  of  the  occasional  doud-bursts. 

When  water  can  be  obtained  and  distributed  over  an  arid 

region  l^  irrigation,  the  surface  as  a  rule  becomes  extie|nely 

productive.  Natural  springs  give  rise  to  oases  at  intervals  and 

make  the  crossing  of  large  deserts  possible.    Where  a  river  crosses 

a  desert  at  a  level  near  that  of  the  general  surface,  irrigation  can 

be  carried  on  with  extremely  profitable  results,  as  has  been  done 

in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  in  parts  of  the  Great  Basin  of  North 

America;  in  cases,  however,  where  the  river  has  cut  deeply  and 

flows  far  below  the  general  surface,  irrigation  is  too  expensive. 

Much  has  been  done  in  parts  of  Australia  by  means  of  artesian 

wells. 

For  a  general  acconnt  of  deserts  see  Professor  Johannes  Walther, 
Das  Gtsekt  der  WUsiefUnidimg  (Berlin,  1900),  in  which  many  references 
to  other  original  authorities  will  be  found.  (H.  N.  D.) 

DBSERTIONy  the  act  of  forsaking  or  abandoning;  more 
particularly,  the  wilful  abandonment  of  an  employment  or  of 
duty,  in  violation  of  a  legal  or  moral  obligation. 

The  offence  of  naval  or  military  desertion  is  constituted  when 
a  man  absents  himself  with  the  intention  either  of  nbt  returning 
or  of  escaping  some  important  service,  such  as  embarkadon  for 
foreign  service,  or  service  in  aid  of  the  dvil  power.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  desertion  has  always  been  recognized  by  the 
dvil  law,  and  until  1827  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28)  was  a  felony 
punishable  by  death.  It  was  subsequently  dealt  with  by  the 
various  Mutiny  Acts,  which  were  replaced  by  the  Army  Act 
1881,  renewed  annuaUy  by  the  Army  (Annual)  Act.  By  §  zs 
of  the  act  every  person  subject  to  military  law  who  deserts  or 
attempts  to  desert,  or  who  persuades  or  procures  any  person  to 
desert,  shall,  on  conviction  by  court  martial,  if  he  conmiitted  the 
offence  when  on  active  service  or  under  orders  for  active  service; 
be  liable  to  suffer  death,  or  such  less  punishment  as  is  mentioned 
in  the  act.  When  the  offence  is  committed  under  any  other 
circumstances,  the  punishment  for  the  first  offence  is  imprison* 
ment,  and  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  penal  servi- 
tude or  such  less  ptmishment  as  is  mentioned  in  the  act  §44 
contains  a  scale  of  punishments,  and  §§  175*184  an  enumeration 
of  persons  subject  to  military  law.  By  §  153  any  person  who 
persuades  a  soldier  to  desert  or  aids  or  assists  him  or  conceals  him 
is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  not  more  than  six  months.  §  154  mdces  provision 
for  the  apprehension  of  deserters.  §  161  lays  down  that  where  a 
soldier  has  served  continuously  in  an  exemplary  manner  for  not 
less  than  three  years  in  any  corps  of  regular  forces  he  is  not  to  be 
tried  or  punished  for  desertion  which  has  occurred  before  the 
commencement  of  the  three  years.  Desertion  from  the  regular 
forces  can  only  be  tried  by  a  military  court,  but  in'the  case  of  the 
militia  and  reserve  forces  desertion 'Can  be  tried  by  a  civil  courts 
The  Army  Act  of  1881  made  a  welcome  distinction  between 
actual  desertion,  as  defined-at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
and  the  quitting  one  regiment  in  order  to  enlist  in  another.  This 
offence  is  now  separately  dealt  with  as  fraudulent  enlistment; 
fbimerly,  it  was  termed  ''desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment," 
and  the  statistics  of  desertion  proper -were  consequently  and 
erroneously  magnified.  The  gross  total  of  desertions  in  the 
British  Army  in  an  average  year  (1903-1904)  was  nearly  40tx), 
or  1-4%  of  the  average  strength  of  the  army,  but  owing  to  men  - 
rejoining  from  desertion,  fraudulent  enlistment,  &c.,  the  net  loss 
was  no  more  than  r286,  i.e,  less  than  ^5%.  The  army  of  the 
United  States  suffefs  very  severely  from  desertion,  and  very  few 
deserters  rejoin  or  are  recaptured  (see  Journal  cf  the  Roy.  United 
Senice  Inst,,  Deceknber  1905,  p.  1469).  In  the  year  1900*1901, 
31 10  men  deserted  (4'3%  of  average  strength)',  in  1901-1902, 
4667  (or  5-9%);  in  1904-1905,  6553  (or6-8%);-andin  1905-1906, 
6258  out  ot  less  thdn  60,000  men,  or  7*4%. 


.  In  all  armies  de9ertion  while,  on  active  service  is  punishable 
by  death;. on  the  continent  of  £u;ope>  owing  to. the  system  of 
compulsory  service,  desertion,  is  i^frequ^ent^  and  takes  place 
usually  when  the  deserter  wishes  to  leave  his  country  altogether^ 
It  was  formerly*  the  practice  jn  the  English  army  to  punish  a  man 
convicted  of  4esertion  by  tattooing  on  hinpi*t;.be  letter  '^  D  "  to 
prevent  hisre-^nlistment^.but  this  has  been  long  abandoned  in 
deference  to  public  opinion,  which  erroneously  adopted  the  ide^ 
that  the  "  marking  "  was  csffected  by  red-hot  irons  or  in  som^ 
other  manner  involving  torture.  The  Navy  Discipline  Act  x866, 
and  the  Nayal  Deserters  Act  1847,  contain  similar  provisions  to 
the  Army  Act  of  1881  for  dealing  with  desertions  from  the  navy. 
In  the  United  States  navy  the  term  ''  straggling  "  is  applied  to 
absence  without  leave,  where  the  probability  is  that  the  person 
doefr  not  intend,  to  desert.  Tip  United  States.gpvemm^t  offers 
a  monetary  reward  of  between  $20  and  $30  for  the  arrest  and 
delivery  of  deserters  from  the  army  and  navy. 

In  the  British  merchant  service  the  offence  of  desertion  is 
defined  as  the  abandonment  of  duty  by  quitting  the  ship  before 
the  termination  of  the  engagement,  without  justification,  and 
with  the  intention  of  not  returning. 

Desertion  is  also  the  term  ai^lied  to  the  act  by  which  a  man 

abandons  his  wife  and  children,  or  either  of  them.    Desertion  of 

a  wife-  is  a  matrimonial  offence;  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes 

Act  1857,  a  decree  of  judicial  separation  may  be  obtained  in 

England  by  either  husband  or  wife  on  the  ground  of  desertion, 

without  cause,  for  two  years  and  upwards  (see  also  Dzvox.cs). 

For  the  desertion  of  children  aee  Children,  Law  relating  to; 
Infant.  (T.  A.  I.) 

DES  ESSARTS,  EMMANUSIi  ADOLPHB  (1839-  ),  French 
poet  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Park  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary 1839.  His  father,  Alfred  Stanislas  Langlois  des  Essarts 
(d.  1893),  was  a  poet  and  novelist  of  considerable  reputation. 
The  son  was  educated  at  the  £cole  Normale  Sup6rieure,  and 
became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  finally  professor  of  literature 
at  Dijon  and  at  Clermont.  His  works  are:  Pfi4sies  parisiennes 
(1862),  a  volume  of  light  verse  on  trifiing  subjects ;  Lss  £Uv(Uions 
(1864),  philosophical  poems;  Origins  de  la  poisie  lyrique  en 
France  au  XVI*  sihde{i^T7^)\  Du  gfmede  Chaleaubriand (1876); 
Formes  de  la  S^poltUion  (1879);  Fallas  AMni  (1887);  Portraits 
de  maUres  (1888),  &c.  .   . 

DBSFONTAINES*  RENfi  LOUICHB  (1750-1833),  French 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Tremblay  (tle^et^Vilaine)  on  the  14th  of 
February  X750.  Alter  graduating  in  medicine  at  Paris,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1783.  In  the 
same  year  he  set  out  for  North  Africa,  on  a  scientific  exploring 
expedition,  and  on  his  return  two  years  afterwards  brought  -with 
him  a  large  collection  of  plants,  animals,  &c.,  comprising,  it  is 
said,  1600  species  of  plants^  of  which  about  300  were  described 
for  the  first  time.  In  1786  be  Was  nonnnated  to  the  post  of 
professor  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  vacated  in  his  favour  by  his 
fijend,  L.  G.  Lemonnier.  His  gzeatwork.  Flora  Atlantica  sive 
historia  plantarum  quae,  in  Athnte^  agro  Tunetana  ei  Algeriensi 
cresountjWfis  published  in  2  vols.  4to  in  ]t798,andJ>e  produced  in 
1804  a  Tableau  de  Vicole  batanigue  du  inus^m  d'Mstoire  naturdle 
de  Paris,  of  which  a  thdrd  edition  appealed  .in  rt^i^  under  the 
new  title  Catalagus  plantarum  horH  regU  Parisiensis,  He  was 
also  the  authot  of  many  memoirs  on  vegetable  anatomy  and 
physiology,  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species,  &c.,  one 
of  the  most  important  being  a  **  Memoir  on  the  Qigani^tion  of 
the  Monocotyledons."  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  i6thof  November 
1833.  His  Baarbary  collection  was  bequeathed  to  the  Mus6um 
d'HistoireNaturelle^and  his  general  collection  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  botanist,  Philip'  Barker  Webb. 

DESFOR&ES,  PIERRE  JEAN  BAPTISTE  CHOUOARD  (1746- 
(1806),  French  dramatist  and  man  of  letters,  natural  son  pf  Dr 
Antoine  Petit,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  •!  5th  of  September  1746. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  Mazarin  and  the  College  de 
Beauvais,and  at  his  father -s  desiie  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
Dr  Petit'^  death  left  him  depetMient  on  his  own  resources,  and 
after  appearing  on  the  stage  ol  the  Com^die  Italienne  in  Paris 
he  joined  :a  troupe  of  wandering  aciorsv  tvhom  he  served  in  the 
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capacity  of  playwright.  He  married  an  actress,  and  the  two 
spent  three  years  in  St  Petersburg,  where  they  were  well  received. 
In  1782  he  produced  at  the  Com6die  Italienne  a;n  adaptation  of 
Fielding's  novel  with  the  title  Tom  Jones  d  Londres,  His  first 
great  success  was  achieved  with  U&preuoe  viUageoise  (1785) 
to  the  music  of  Gr6try.  La  Pemmejahuse,  a  five-act  comedy  in 
verse  (1785),  Joconde  (1790)  for  the  music  of  Louis  Jaden,  Les 
£poux  dfVorUs  (1799),  a  comedy,  and  other  pieces  followed. 
Desforges  was*  one  of  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  facilities 
afforded  under  the  Revolution  for  divorce  and  re-marriage. 
The  curious  record  of  his  own  early  indiscretions  in  Le  Pohte,  ou 
mimoires  d^un  homme  de  lettres  icrUs  par  luv-mhne  (4  vols.,  1798) 
is  said  to  have  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Madame 
Desforges.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  13th  of  August  1806. 

DESGARCINS,  MAODELEINE  MARIE  [Louise]  (1769-1797), 
French  actress,  was  born  at  Mont  Dauphin  (Hautes  Alpes).  In 
her  short  career  she  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  tragedi- 
ennes, the  associate  of  Talma,  with  whom  she  nearly  always 
played.  Her  d6but  at  the  Com6die  Fran^aise  occurred  on  the 
24th  of  May  1788,  in'  Bajazet,  with  such  success  that  she  was  at 
once  made  socUtaire.  She  was  one  of  the  actresses  who  left  the 
Com6die  Fran^aise  in  1791  for  the  house  in  the  rue  Richelieu, 
soon  to  become  the  Th4&tre  de  la  R^publique,  and  there  her 
triumphs  were  no  less — ^in  King  Leafy  Othello,  La  Harpers 
MSlanie  el  Virginie,  &c.  Her  health,  however,  failed,  and  she 
died  insane,  in  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  October  1797. 

DESHATBS,  GftlARD  PAUL  (1795-1875),  Fiench  geologist 
and  conchologist,  was  bom  at  Nancy  on  the  13th  of  May  1797, 
his  father  at  that  time  being  professor  of  experimental  physics 
in  the  £cole  Centrale  of  the  department  of  la  Meurthe.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Strassburg,  and  afterwards  took  the  degree 
of  bachdier  hs  lettres  in  Paris  in  1821;  but  he  abandoned  the 
medical  profession  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  natural  history. 
For  some  time  he  gave  private  lessons  on  geology,  and  subse>- 
quently  became  professor  o^f  natural  history  in  the  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  researches  on 
the  fossil  mollusca  of  the  Paris  Basin  and  of  other  Tertiary  areas. 
His  studies  on  the  relations  of  the  fossil  to  the  recent  species  led 
him  as  eaiiy  as  1829  to  conclusions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
arrived  at  by  Lyell,  to  whom  Desha3res  rendered  much  assistance 
in  connexion  with  the  classification  of  the  Tertiary  system  into 
Eocene,  Miocene  and  Pliocene.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Soci6t6  G4ologique  de  France.  In  1839  ^^  began  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Traiti  HSmenlaire  de  conchyliologie,  the  last  part 
of  which  was  not  issued  until  1858.  In  the  same  year  (1839)  he 
went  to  Algeria  for  the  French  Government,  and  spent  three 
years  in  explorations  in  that  country.  His  principal  work,  which 
resulted  from  the  collections  he  made,  MoUusques  de  I'Alg^ie, 
was  issued  (incomplete)  in  1848.  In  1870  the  WoUaston  medal 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  was  awarded  to  him.  He 
died  at  Boran  on  the  9tb  of  Jtuie  1875.  His  publications  included 
Description  des  coqmUes  fossiles  des  environs  de  Paris  (2  vols, 
and  atlas,  i824-r837);  DescripUon  des  animaux  sans  vertkbres 
dicouverts  dans  le  bassin  de  Paris  (3  vols,  and  atlas,  1856-1866) ; 
Catalogue  des  moUusques  de  Vile  de  la  Riunion  (1863). 

DESHOUUftRBS,  ANTOINETTB  DU  UQIBR  DB  LA  OARDB 
(1638-1694),  French  poet,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  ist  of  January 
1638.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Melchior  du  Ligier,  sieur  de  la 
Garde,  maUre  d'hdlel  to  the  queens  Marie  de'  Medici  and  Anne 
of  Austria.  She  received  a  careful  and  very  complete  education, 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  study- 
ing prosody  under  the  direction  of  the  poet  Jean  Hesnault 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  married  Guillaume  de  Boisguerin, 
seigneur  Deshoulidres,  who  followed  the  prince  of  Cond6  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  his  regiments  to  Flanders  about  a 
year  after  the  marriage.  Madame  Deshoulidres  returned  for  a  time 
to  the  house  of  her  parents,  where  she  gave  herself  to  writing 
poetry  and  stud3H[ng  the  philosophy  of  Gassendi.  She  rejoined 
her  husband  at  Rocroi,  near  Brussds,  where,  being  distinguished 
for  her  personal  beauty,  she  became  the  object  of  embarrassing 
attentions  on  the  part  of  the  prince  of  Cond6.  Having  made 
herself  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  her  urgent  demand  for 


the  arrears  of  her  husband's  pay,  she  was  imprisoned  in  the 
chftteau  of  Wilworden.  After  a  few  months  she  was  freed  by  her 
husband,  who  attacked  the  ch&teau  at  the  head  of  a  small  band 
of  soldiers.  An  amnesty  having  been  proclaimed,  they  returned 
to  France,  where  Madame  Deshouli^res  soon  becaime  a  conspicu- 
ous personage  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  literary  society. 
She  won  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  men  of  the  age — some  of  her  more  zealous  flatterers 
even  going  so  far  as  to  style  her  the  tenth  muse  and  the 
French  Calliope.  Her  poems  were  very  numerous,  and  included 
specimens  of  nearly  all  the  minor  forms,  odes,  edogues,  idylls, 
degies,  chansons,  ballads,  madrigals,  &c.  Of  these  the  idylls 
alone,  and  only  some  of  than,  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  the 
others  being  entirely  forgotten.  She  wrote  several  dramatic 
works,  the  best  of  whidi  do  not  rise  to  mediocrity.  Her  friend- 
ship for  Comeille  made  her  take  sides  for  the  Phhdre  of  Pradon 
against  that  of  Radne.  Voltaire  pronounced  her  the  best  of 
women  French  poets;  and  her  reputation  with  her  contempor- 
aries is  indicated  by  her  election  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Ricovrati  of  Padua  and  of  the  Academy  of  Aries.  In  1688 
a  pension  of  3000  livres  was  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  king,  and 
she  was  thus  relieved  from  the  poverty  in  which  she  had  long 
lived.  She  died  in  Paris  on  the  17th  February  1694.  Complete 
editions  of  her  works  were  published  at  Paris  in  1695,  1747,  &c. 
These  include  a  few  poems  by  her  daughter,  Antoine  Th6rese 
Deshouli^res  (1656-17 18),  who  inherited  her  talent. 

DESICCATION  (from  the  Lat.  desiccare,  to  dry  up),  the 
operation  of  drying  or  removing  water  from  a  substance.  It  is 
of  particidar  importance  in  practical  chemistry.  If  a  substance 
admits  of  being  heated  to  say  100^,  the  drying  may  be  e£Fected 
by  means  of  an  air-bath,  which  is  simply  an  oven  heated  by  gas 
or  by  steam.  Otherwise  a  desiccator  must  be  employed;  this 
is  essentially  a  dosed  vessel  in  which  a  hygroscofHC  substance  is 
placed  together  with  the  substance  to  be  dried.  The  process  may 
be  accelerated  by  exhausting  the  desiccator;  this  so-caUed 
vacuum  desiccation  is  especially  suitable  for  the  concentration 
of  aqueous  solutions  of  readily  decomposable  substances.  Of  the 
hygroscopic  substances  in  common  use,  phosphoric  anhydride, 
concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and  dry  potassium  hydrate  are 
almost  equal  in  power;  sodium  hydrate  and  caldum  chloride  are 
not  much  behind. 

Two  common  types  of  desiccator  are  in  use.  In  one  the 
absorbent  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  substance  to  be  dried 
above.  Hempd  pmnted  out  that  the  effidency  would  be 
increased  by  inverting  this  arrangement,  since  water  vapour  is 
lighter  than  air  and  consequently  rises.  Liquids  are  dried  dther 
by  means  of  the  desiccator,  or,  as  is  more  usual,  by  shaking  with 
a  substance  which  removes  the  water.  Fused  caldnm  chloride 
is  the  conunonest  absorbent;  but  it  must  not  be  used  with 
alcohols  and  several  other  compounds,  since  it  forms  compounds 
with  these  substances.  Quicklime,  barium  oxide,  and  dehy- 
drated copper  sulphate  are  especially  applicable  to  alcohol  and 
ether;  the  last  traces  of  water  may  be  removed  by  adding 
metallic  sodium  and  distilling.  Gases  are  dried  by  leading  them 
through  towers  or  tubes  containing  an  appropriate  drying 
material.  The  experiments  of  H.  B.  Baker  on  the  influence  of 
moisture  on  chemical  comlnnation  have  shown  the  difficulty  ol 
removing  the  last  traces  of  water. 

In  chemical  technology,  apparatus  on  the  prindple  oi .  the 
laboratory  air-bath  are  mainly  used.  Crystals  and  predpitates^ 
deprived  of  as  much  water  as  possible  by  centrifu^  machines 
or  filter-presses,  are  transported  by  means  of  a  bdt,  screw,  or 
other  form  of  conveyer,  on  to  trays  staged  in  brick  chambers 
heated  directly  by  flue  gases  or  steam  pipes;  the  latter  are  easily 
controlled,  and  ii  the  steam  be  superheated  a  tempemture  of 
300^  and  over  may  be  maintained.  In  some  cases  the  material 
traverses  the  chamber  from  the  coolest  to  the  hottest  part  on  a 
conveyer  or  in  wagons.  Rotating  cylinders  are  also  used;  the 
material  to  be  dried  being  placed  inside,  and  the  cylinder  heated 
by  a  steam  jacket  or  otherwise. 

DESIDBRIO  DA  SETTIGNANO  (1428-1464),  Italian  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Settignano,  a  village  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hiU 
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of  Fkflok,  still  surrounded  by  the  quarries  of  sandstone  of  whicb 
the  hill  is  formed,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  "  stone-cutters." 
Desiderio  was  for  a  short  time  a  pupil  of  Donatello;  whom, 
according  to  Vasari,  he  assisted  in  the  work  on  the  pedestal 
of  David,  and  he  seems  to  have  worked  also  with  Mino  da 
Fiesoie,  with  the  delicate  and  refined  style  of  whose  works 
those  of  Desiderio  seem  to  have  a  doser  affinity  than  with  the 
perhaps  more  maficuline  tone  of  Donatello.  Vasari  particularly 
extols  the  sculptor's  treatment  of  the  figures  of  women  and 
children.  It  doies  not  appear  that  Desiderio  ever  worked  else- 
where than  at  Florence;  and  it  is  there  that  those  who  arc 
interested  in  the  Italian  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance  must  seek 
his  few  surviving  decorative  and  monumental  works,  though  a 
number  of  his  delicately  carved  marble  busts  of  women  and 
children  are  to  be  found  in  the  museums  and  private  collections  of 
Germany  and  France.  The  most  prominent  of  his  works  are  the 
tomb  of  the  secretary  of  state,  Marsuppini,  in  Santa  Croce,  and 
the  great  marble  tabernacle  of  the  Annunciation  in  San  Lorenzo, 
hoth  of  which  bek>ng  to  the  latter  period  of  Desiderio's  activity; 
and  the  cherubs'  heads  which  form  the  exterior  frieze  of  the 
Pazzi  Chapel.  Vasari  mentions  a  marble  bust  by  Desiderio 
of  Marietta  degli  Strozzi,  which  for  many  years  was  held  to 
be  identical  with  a  very  beautiful  bust  bought  in  1878  from  the 
Strozzi  fandiy  for  the  Berlin  Museum.  This  bust  is  now,  however, 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  Francesco  Laurana; 
whilst  Desiderio's  bust  of  Marietta  has  boen  recognized  in  another 
marble  portrait  acquired  by  the  Berlin  Museum  in  1842.  The 
Berlin  Museum  also  owns  a  coloured  plaster  bust  of  an  Urbino 
lady  by  Desiderio,  the  model  for  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  ead  of  Wemyss.  Other  important  busts  by  the  master  are 
in  the  Bargello,  Florence,  the  Louvre  in  Paris,  the  collections  of 
M.  Figdor  and  M.  Benda  in  Vienna,  and  of  M.  Dreyfus  in  Paris. 
Like  most  of  Donatello's  pupils,  Desiderio  worked  chiefly  in  marble, 
and  not  a  single  work  in  bronze  has  been  traced  to  his  hand. 
See  WUhelm  Bode,  Die  italieniscke  PlasPik  (Berlin,  1893). 

DBSIDERIUS.  the  last  king  of  the  Lombards,  is  chiefly  known 

through  his  connexion  with  Charlemagne.     He  was  duke  of 

Tuscany  and  became  king  of.  the  Lombards  after  the  death  of 

Aistolf  in  756.    Seeking,  like  his  predecessors,  to  extend  the 

Lombard  power  in  Italy,  he  came  into  collision  with  the  papacy, 

and  about  77a  the  new  pope,  Adrian  I.,  implored  the  aid  of 

Charlemagne  against  him.     Other  causes  of  quarrel  already 

existed  between  the  Prankish  and  the  Lombard  kings.   In  770 

Charlemagne  had  married  a  daughter  of  Desiderius;  but  he  soon 

put  this  lady  away,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  father.    Moreover, 

Gerberga,  the  widow  of  Charlemagne's  brother  Carloman,  had 

sought  the  protection  of  the  Lombard  king  after  her  husband's 

death  in  77 1 ;  and  in  return  for  the  slight  cast  upon  his  daughter, 

Desiderius  had  recognized  Gerberga's  sons  as  the  lawful  Prankish 

kings,  and  had  attacked  Adrian  for  refusing  to  crown  them.  Such 

was  the  position  when  Charlemagne  led  his  troops  across  the  Alps 

in  773,  took  the  Lombard  capital,  Tidnum,  the  modem  Pavia, 

in  June  774,  and  added  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  to  his  own 

dominions.    Desiderius  was  carried  to  France,  where  he  died, 

and  his  son,  Adalgis,  spent  his  life  in  futile  attempts  to  recover 

his  father's  kingdom.    The  name  of  Desiderius  appears  in  the 

romances  of  the  Carolingian  period. 

See  S.  Abel,  UnUrgang  des  Langqbardenreichs  (Gdttingen,  1859) ; 
and  Jahrbucher  des  frdnkischen  Retches  unlet  Karl  dem  Grossen 
(Leipzig,  1865);  L.  M.  Hartmann,  Geschichte  lUUiens  im  MiUelalier 
(Gotha,  1903) ;  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  Historia  Langobardorufftf  edited 
by  L.  Bethmann  and  G.  Waitz  (Hanover,  1878). 

DESIGN  (Fr.  dessin^  drawing;    Lat.  designate ,  to  mark  out), 

m  the  arts,  a  drawing,  more  especially  when  made  as  a  guide 

for  the  execution  of  work;  that  side  of  drawing  which  deals 

with  arrangement  rather  than  representation;    and  generally, 

by  analogy,  a  deliberate  planning,  scheming  or  purpose.  Modem 

use  has  tended  to  associate  design  with  the  word  '*  original  "  in 

the  sense  of  new  or  abnormal.    The  end  of  design,  however,  is 

properly  utility,  fitness  and  delight.  If  a  discovery,  it  should  be 

a  discovery  of  what  seems  inevitable,  an  inspiration  arising  out 

of  the  conditions,  and  parallel  to  invention  in  the  sciences.  The 

faculty  of  design  has  best  flourished  when  an  almost  spontaneous 


development  was  taking  place  in  the  arts,  and  while  certain 
classes  of  arts,  more  or  less  npble,  were  generally  demanded  and 
the  demand  copiously  satisfied,  as  in  the  production  of  (keek 
vases,  Byzantine  mosaics,  Gothic  cathedrals,  and  Renaissance 
paintings.  Thus  where  a  **  school  of  design  "  arises  there  is  much 
general  likeness  in  the  products  but  also  a  general  progress. 
The  common  experience — ''  tcadition  " — ^is  a  part  of  each 
artist's  stock  in  trade;  and  all  are  carried  along  in  a  stream  of 
continuous  exploration.  Some  of  the  arts,  writing,  for  instance, 
have  been  little  touched  by  conscious  originality  in  design,  all 
has  been  progress,  or,  at  least,  change,  in  riesponse  to  conditions. 
Under  such  a  system,  in  a  time  of  progress,  the  proper  limitations 
react  as  intensity;  when  limitations  are  removed  the  designer 
has  less  and  less  upon  which  to  react,  and  imconditioned  liberty 
gives  him  nothmg  at  aU  to  lean  on.  Design  is  response  to  needs, 
conditions  and  aspimtions.  The  Greeks  so  well  understood  this 
that  they  appear  to  have  consciously  restrained  themselves  to 
the  development  of  selected  types,  not  only  in  architecture  and 
literature,  but  in  domestic  arts,  like  pottery.  Design  with  them 
was  less  the  new  than  the  true. 

For  the  production  of  a  school  of  design  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  body  of  artists  working  together, 
and  a  large  demand  from  a  sjanpathetic  public.  A  process  of 
continuous  development  is  thus  brou^^  into  being  which  sustains 
the  individual  effort.  It  is  necessary  for  the  designer  to  know 
familiarly  the  processes,  the  materials  and  the  skilful  use  of  the 
tools  involved  in  the  productions  of  a  given  art,  and  properly 
only  one  who  practises  a  craft  can  design  for  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  traditions  of  the  art,  that  is,  to  know  past 
achievements.  It  is  necessary,  further,  to  be  in  relation  with 
nature,  the  great  reservoir  of  ideas,  for  it  is  from  it  that  fresh 
thought  will  flow  into  all  forms  of  art.  These  conditions  being 
granted,  the  best  and  most  useful  meaning  we  can  give  to 
the  word  design  is  exploration,  experiment,  consideration  of 
possibilities.  Putting  too  high  a  value  on  originality  other  than 
this  is  to  restrict  natural  growth  from  vital  roots,  in  which  true 
originality  consists.  To  take  design  in  architecture  as  an  example, 
we  have  rested  too  much  on  definite  precedent  (a  different  thing 
from  living  tradition)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  too  much  from 
newness.  Exploration  of  the  possibilities  in  arches,  vaults,  domes 
and  the  like,  as  a  chemist  or  a  mathematician  explores,  is  little 
accepted  as  a  method  in  architecture  at  this  time,  although  in 
anti^ty  it  was  by  such  means  that  the  great  master-works  were 
produced:  the  Pantheon,  Santa  Sophia,  Durham  and  Amiens 
cathedrals.  The  same  is  true  of  all  forms  of  design.  Of  course 
the  genius  and  inspiration  of  the  individual  artist  is  not  here 
ignored,  but  assumed.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  a  mode 
of  thought  which  shall  make  it  most  fruitful.  (W.  R.  L.) 

DBSIRE»  in  popular  usage,  a  term  for  a  wishing  or  longing 
for  something  which  one  has  not  got.  For  its  technical  use  see 
Psychology.  The  word  is  derived  through  the  French  from 
Lat.  desiderare,  to  long  or  wish  for,  to  miss.  The  substantive 
desiderium  has  the  special  meaning  of  desire  for  something  one 
has  once  possessed  but  lost,  hence  regret  or  grief.  The  usual 
explanation  of  the  word  is  to  connect  it  with  siduSy  star,  as  in 
considerare,  to  examine  the  stars  with  attention,  hence,  to  look 
closely  at.  If  this  is  so,  the  history  of  the  transition  in  meaning 
is  unknown.  J.  B.  Greenough  (Harvard  Studies  in  Classical 
Philology y  i.  96)  has  suggested  that  the  word  is  a  military  slang 
term.  According  to  this  theory  desiderare  meant  originally  to 
miss  a  soldier  from  the  ranks  at  roll-call,  the  root  being  that 
seen  in  sedere,  to  sit,  sedesy  seat,  place,  &c. 

DBSK  (from  Lat.  discus,  quoit,  in  med.  sense  of  *^  table," 
d.  "  dish  "  and  Ger.  Tiscky  table,  from  same  source),  any 
kind  of  flat  or  sloping  table  for  writing  or  reading.  Its 
earliest  shape  was  probably  that  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  pictures  of  the  monastic  scriptorium — ^rather  high  and 
narrow  with  a  sloping  slab.  The  primitive  desk  had  little 
accommodation  for  writing  materials,  and  no  storage  room  for 
papers;  drawers,  cupboards  and  pigeon-holes  were  the  evolution 
of  periods  when  writing  grew  common,  and  when  letters  and 
other  docimients  requiring  preservation  became  numerous.    It 
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was  long  the  custom  to  secure  papers  id  chests  or  cabinets,  whereas 
the  modem  desk  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  writing-table  and 
a  storehouse  for  documents.  The  first  development  from  the 
early  stall-like  desk  consisted  of  the  addition  of  a  drawer;  then 
the  table  came  to  be  supported  upon  legs  or  columns,  which,  as 
in  the  many  beautiful  examples  constructed  by  Boulle  and  his 
school,  were  often  of  elaborate  grace.  Eventually  the  legs  w^e 
replaced  by  a  sedes  of  superimposed  drawers  forming  pedestals 
— hence  the  familiar  pedestal  writing*table. 

For  a  long  period  there  were  two  distinct  contemporary  forms 
of  desk — the  table  and  the  bureau  or  escritoire.  The  latter  shape 
attained  a  popularity  so  great  that,  especially  in  England  and 
America,  it  was  found  even  in  houses  in  which  there  was  little 
occasion  for  writing.  The  English-speaking  p>eople  of  the  i8th 
century  were  amazingly  fond  of  pieces  of  furniture  which 
served  a  double  or  triple  purpose.  The  bureau — the  word  is 
the  French  generic  appellation  for  a  desk — derives  its  name 
from  the  material  with  which  it  was  originally  covered  (Fr.  bur€y 
woollen  cloth).  It  consists  of  an  upright  carcass  sloping  inward 
at  the  top,  and  provided  with  long  drawers  below.  The  upper 
part  is  fitted  with  small  drawers  and  pigeon-holes,  and  often  with 
secret  places,  and  the  writing  space  is  formed  by  a  hinged  slab 
supported  on  runners;  when  not  in  use  this  slab  closes  up  the 
sloping  top.  During  the  i8th  century  innumerable  thousands  of 
these  bureaux  were  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic — indeed, 
if  we  except  tables  and  chairs,  no  piece  of  old  furniture  is  more 
common.  In  the  first  part  of  that  period  they  were  usually  of 
oak,  but  when  mahogany  was  introduced  into  Europe  it  speedily 
ousted  the  heavier-looking  wood.  Its  deep  rich  colour  and  the 
high  polish  of  which  it  wk&  capable  added  appreciably  to  its 
ornamental  appearance.  While  the  pigeon-holes  and  small 
drawers  were  used  for  papers,  the  long  drawers  were  often 
employed  for  purposes  other  than  literary.  In  time  the  bureau^ 
secretaire  became  a  biureau-bookcase,  the  glazed  shelves,  which 
were  often  a  separate  erection,  resting  upon  the  top  of  the  bureau. 
The  cabinetmakers  of  the  second  half  of  the  i8th  century,  the 
period  of  the  greatest  floraison  of  tins  combination,  competed 
with  each  other  in  devising  elegant  frets  for  the  glass  fronts. 
Solid  and  satisfying  to. the  eye,  if  somewhat  severe  in  form,  the 
mahogany  bureau  was  usually  an  exceedingly  presentable  piece 
of  furniture.  Occasionally  it  had  a  bomU  front  which  mitigated 
its  severity;  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Dutch  varieties, 
which  were  in  a  measure  free  adaptations  of  the  French  Louis 
Quinze  commode.  These  Dutch  bureaux,  and  the  English  ones 
made  in  imitation  of  them,  were  usually  elaborately  inlaid  with 
floral  designs  in  coloured  woods;  but  whereas  the  Batavian 
marquetry  was  often  rough  and  crude,  the  English  work  was 
usually  of  Considerable  excellence.  Side  by  side  with  this  form  of 
writing  apparatus  was  one  variety  or  another  of  the  writing-table 
proper.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  generalize  upon  such  a  detail 
it  would  appear  that  the  bureau  was  the  desk  of  the  yeoman  and 
what  we  now  call  the  lower  middle  class,  and  that  the  slighter  and 
more  table-like  forms  were  preferred  by  those  higher  in  the  social 
scale.  This  probably  means  no  more  than  that  while  the  one 
class  preserved  the  old  English  affection  for  the  solid  and  heavy 
furniture  which  would  last  for  generations,  those  who  were  more 
free  to  follow  the  fashions  and  fancies  of  their  time  were,  as  the 
pecuniarily  easy  classes  always  have  been,  ready  to  abandon  the 
old  for  the  new. 

Just  about  the  time  when  the  flat  table  with  its  drawers  in  a 
single  row,  or  in  nests  serving  as  pedestals,  was  finally  assuming 
its  familiar  modem  shape,  an  invention  was  introduced  which 
was  destined  eventually,  so  far  as  numbers  and  convenience  go, 
to  supersede  all  other  forms  of  desk.  This  was  the  cylinder-top 
writing-table.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  originator  of  this  device, 
but  it  is  certain  that  if  not  French  himself  he  worked  in  France. 
The  historians  of  French  furniture  agree  in  fixing  its  introduction 
about  the  year  1750,  and  we  know  that  a  desk  worked  on  this 
principle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  crown  in  the  year 
1760.  Even  in  its  early  days  the  cylinder  took  more  than  one 
form.  It  sometimes  consisted  of  a  solid  piece  of  curved  wood, 
and  sometimes  of  a  tambour  frame-r-that  is  to  say,- of  a  series  of 


narrow  jointed  strips  of  wood  mounted  on  canvas;  the  revolving 
shutters  of  a  shop-front  are  an  adaptation  of  the  idea.  For  a  long 
period,  however,  the  C3rlinder  was  most  often  solid,  and  remained 
so  until  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  when  ihe  "  Americaa 
roll-top  desk  "  began  to  be  made  in  large  numb^s.  This  is 
indeed  the  old  French  form  with  a  tambour  cylinder,  and  it  is 
now  the  desk  that  is  most  frequently  met  with  all  over  the  world 
for  commercial  purposes.  Its  popularity  is  -due  to  its  large 
accommodation,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  the  closing  of  the 
cylinder  conceals  all  papers,  and  automatically  locks  every  drawer. 
To  France  we  owe  not  only  the  invention  of  this  ubiqidtous  form, 
but  the  construction  of  many  of  the  finest  and  most  historic  desks 
that  have  survived — the  characteristic  marquetry  writing-tebles 
of  the  Boulle  period,  and  the  gilded  splendours  of  that  of  Louis 
Quinze  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  furniture. 
Indeed,  the  "  Bureau  du  roi ''  which  was  made  for  Louis  XV.  is  the 
most  famous  and  magnificent  piece  of  fumituie  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  ever  constmcted.  This  desk,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Louvre,  was  the  work  of  several  artist-artificers, 
chief  among  whom  were  Oeben  and  Riesener — Oeben,  it  may  be 
added  here  as  a  matter  of  artistic  interest,  became  the  grand- 
father of  Eugene  Delacroix.  The  bureau  is  signed  **  Riesener  fa. 
1769  k  r Arsenal  de  Paris,"  but  it  has  been  established  that, 
however  great  may  have  been  the  share  of  its  constmction  which 
feU  to  him,  the  conception  was  that  of  Oeben.  The  work  was 
ordered  in  1760;  it  would  thus  appear  that  nine  years  were 
consumed  in  perfecting  it,  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn 
from  the  detailed  account  of  its  construction  that  the  work  began 
with  making  a  perfect  miniature  model  foUowed  by  one  of  full 
size.  The  "  bureau  du  roi  "  is  a  large  cylinder  desk  elaborately 
inlaid  in  marquetry  of'  woods,  and  decorated  with  a  wonderful 
and  ornate  scrips  of  mounts  consisting  of  mouldings,  plaques, 
vases  and  statuettes  of  gilt  bronze  cast  and  chased,  lliese 
bronzes  are  the  work  of  DuplessLs,  Winant  and  Hervieux.  The 
desk,  which  shows  plainly  the  transition  between  the  Louis 
Quinze  and  Louis  Seize  styles,  is  as  remarkable  for  the  boldness 
of  its  conception  as  for  the  magnificent  finish  of  its  detaSs.  Its 
lines  are  large,  flowing  and  harmonious,  and  although  it  is  no 
longer  exactly  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  makers  (Oeben  died 
before  it  was  finished)  the  alterations  that  have  been  made  have 
hardly  interfered  with  the  general  effect.  For  the  head  of  the 
king*  for  whom  it  was  made  that  of  Minerva  in  a  helmet  was 
substituted  under  his  successor.  The  ciphers  of  Louis  XV.  have 
been  removed  and  replaced  by  Sdvres  plaques,  and  even  the 
key  which  bore  the  king's  initial  crowned  with  laurels  and 
palm  leaves,  with  his  portrait  on  the  one  side,  and  the  fleur  de  lys 
on  the  other,  has  been  interfered  with  by  an  austere  republicanism. 
Yet  no  tampering  with  details  can  spoil  the  monumental  nobility 
of  this  great  conception.  (J.  P.-B.) 

DESLONOCHAHPS,  JACQUES  AHAND  EUDES-  (1794-1867), 
French  naturalist  and  palaeontologist,  was  born  at  Caen  in 
Normandy  on  the  17th  of  January  1794.  His  parents,  though 
poor,  contrived  to  give  him  a  good  education,  and  he  studied 
medicine  in  his  native  town  to  such  good  effect  that  in  181 2  he 
was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  in  the  navy,  and  in  181 5  surgeon 
assistant  major  to  the  military  hospital  of  Caen.  Soon  after- 
wards he  proceeded  to  Paris  to  qualify  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
surgery,  and  there  the  researches  and  teachings  of  Cuvier  attracted 
his  attention  to  subjects  of  natural  history  and  palaeontology. 
In  1822  he  was  elected  surgeon  to  the  board  of  relief  at  Caen,  and 
while  he  never  ceased  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  duties  of  this 
post,  he  sought  relaxation  in  geological  studies.  Soon  be  dis- 
covered remains  of  Teleosaurus  in  one  of  the  Caen  quarries,  and 
he  became  an  ardent  palaeontologist.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Caen,  and  acted  as  honorary 
curator;  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  founders  of  the  SociiU 
linntenne  de  Normandie  (1823),  to  the  transactions  of  which 
society  he  communicated  papers  on  Teleosaurus,  PoekUofUuron 
{Megalosaurus),  on  Jurassic  mollusca  and  brachiopoda.  In  1825 
he  became  professor  of  zoology  to  the  faculty  of  sciences,  and  in 
1847,  dean.     He  died  on  the  17th  of  January  1867. 

His  son  EuGiNB  Eudbs-Deslongchamps  (i  830-1 889),  French 
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palaeontologist,  was  bom  in  1 830.  He  succeeded  his  father  about 
the  year  1856  as  professor  of  zoology  at  the  faculty  of  sciences  at 
Caen,  and  in  186 1  he  became  also  professor  of  geology  and  dean. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1867,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  a  memoir  on  the  Teieosaurs:  the  joint  labours 
being  embodied  in  his  Prodrome  des  Tiliosauriens  du  Calvados, 
To  the  Soci6t6  Linn^enne  de  Normandie  he  contributed  memoirs 
on  Jurassic  brachiopods,  on  the  geology  of  the  department  of  La 
Manche  (1856),  of  Calvados  (18  56-1 863),  on  the  Terrain  callotien 
(1859),  on  Nouvelle-CalSdonie  (1864),  and  £tudes  sur  les  Stages 
jurassiques  infSrieurs  de  la  Normandie  (1864).  His  work  Le 
Jura  normand  was  issued  in  18 7 7-18 78  (incomplete).  He  died 
at  Chateau  Matthieu,  Calvados,  on  the  21st  of  December  1889. 

DESMAISEAUX,  PIERRE  (1673-1745);  French  writer,  was 
bom  at  Saillat,  probably  in  1673.  His  father,  a  minister  of  the 
refomied  church,  had  to  leave  France  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  Pierre  was 
educated.  Bayle  gave  him  an  introduction  to  the  3rd  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  with  whom,  in  1699,  he  came  to  England,  where  he 
engaged  in  literary  work.  He  remained  in  close  touch  with 
the  religious  refugees  in  England  and  Holland,  and  constantly  in 
correspondence  with  the  leading  continental  savants  and  writers, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  emplo3nng  him  to  conduct  such  business 
as  they  might  have  in  England.  In  1720  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Among  his  works  are  Vie  de  Si  Evremond 
(171 1),  Vie  de  BoUeaU'Despriaux  (171 2),  Vie  de  Bayle  (1730). 
He  also  took  an  active  part  in  preparing  the  Bihlioikhque  raisonnie 
des  ouvrages  de  I* Europe  (1728-1753),  and  the  BiUioihkque 
brUannique  (1733-1747),  and  edited  a  selection  of  St  Evremond's 
writings  (1706).  Part  of  Desmaiseaux's  correspondence  is  pre* 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  letters  are  in  the  royal 
Ubrary  at  Copenhagen.    He  died  on  the  nth  of  July  1745. 

DESMAREST,  NICOLAS  (1725-1815),  French  geologist,  was 

bom  at  Soulaines,  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  i6th  of 

September  1725.    Of  humble  parentage,  he  was  educated  at 

the  college  of  the  Oratorians  of  Troyes  and  Paris.    Taking  full 

advantage  of  the  instruction  he  received,  he  was  able  to  support 

himself  by  teaching,  and  to  continue  his  studies  independently. 

Buffon's  Theory  of  the  Earth  interested  him,  and  in  1753  he 

successfully  competed  for  a  prize  by  writing  an  essay  on  the 

andent  connexion  between  England  and  France.    This  attracted 

much  attention,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  being  employed  in 

stud3nng  and  reporting  on  manufactures  in  different  countries, 

and  in  1788  to  his  appointment  as  inspector-general  of  the 

manufactures  of  France.    He  utilized  his  joumeys,  travelling  on 

foot,  so  as  to  add  to  hb  knowledge  of  the  earth's  structure.   In 

1763  he  made  observations  in  Auvergne,  recognizing  that  the 

prismatic  basalts  were  old  lava  streams,  comparing  them  with 

the  columns  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  referring 

them  to  the  operations  of  extinct  volcanoes.    It  was  not,  however, 

until  1 774  that  he  published  an  essay  on  the  subject,  accompanied 

by  a  geological  map,  having  meanwhile  on  several  occasions 

revisited  the  district.    He  then  pointed  out  the  succession  of 

volcanic  outbursts  and  the  changes  the  rocks  had  undergone 

through  weathering  and  erosion.    As  remarked  by  Sir  A.  Geikie, 

the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  valleys  by  the  erosive  action  of  the 

streams  which  flow  through  them  was  first  clearly  taught  by 

Desmarest.    An  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  his  map  of  the 

volcanic  region  of  Auvergne  was  published  after  his  death,  in 

1823,  by  his  son  Anselme  GaKtan  Desmakest  (i 784-1838),  who 

was  distinguished  as  a  zoologist,  and  author  of  memoirs  on  recent 

and  fossil  Crustacea.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  September 

1815. 

See  The  Founders  of  Geology,  by  Sir  A.  Geikie  (1897),  pp.  48-78. 

(H.  B.  Wo.) 

DESMARETS  (or  Desmaretz),  JEAN,  Sieur  de  Saint- 
SoRLiN  (i 595-1676),  French  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  bom  in  Paris  in  1595.  When  he  was  about  thirty  he  was 
introduced  to  Richelieu,  and  became  one  of  the  band  of  writers 
who  carried  out  the  cardinal's  literary  ideas.  Desmarets's  own 
inclination  was  to  novel-writing,  and  the  success  of  his  romance 
Ariane  in  163 1  led  to  his  formal  admission  to  the  circle  that  met 


at  the  house  of  Valentine  Conrart  and  later  developed  into  the 
Acad^mie  Fran^aise.  Desmarets  was  its  first  chancellor.  It  was 
at  Richelieu's  request  that  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre.  In 
this  kind  he  produced  a  comedy  long  regarded  as  a  masterpiece, 
Les  Visionnaires  (1637);  a  prose-tragedy,  trigone  (1638);  and 
Scipion  (1639),  a  tragedy  in  verse.  His  success  led  to  official 
preferment,  and  he  was  made  conseiUer  du  roi,  contrdleur-ginfy^al 
de  l* extraordinaire  des  guerresy  and  secretary-general  of  the  fleet 
of  the  Levant.  His  long  epic  Clovis  (165  7)  is  noteworthy  because 
Desmarets  rejected  the  traditional  pagan  background,  and 
maintained  that  Christian  imagery  should  supplant  it.  With 
this  standp)oint  he  contributed  several  works  in  defence  of 
the  modems  in  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Ancients  and 
Modems.  In  his  later  years  Desmarets  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  producing  a  quantity  of  religious  poems,  of  which  the  best- 
known  is  perhaps  his  verse  translation  of  the  Office  de  la  Vierge 
(1645).  He  was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Jansenists,  against 
whom  he  wrote  a  RSponse  d  Vinsolente  apologie  de  Port^Royal .  .  . 
(1666).    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  October  1676. 

See  also  H.  Rigault,  Histoire  de  la  quereUe  des  anciens  et  des 
modemes  (1856),  pp.  80-103. 

DESMARETS,  NICOLAS,  Sieur  de  Maillebois  (1648-1721), 
French  statesman,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  loth  of  September 
1648.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  J.  B.  Colbert,  who  took  him 
into  his  offices  as  a  clerk.  He  became. coimsellor  to  the  parlement 
in  1672,  master  of  requests  in  1674  and  intendant  of  finances  in 
1678.  In  these  last  functions  he  had  to  treat  with  the  financiers 
for  the  coinage  of  new  silver  pieces  of  four  sous.  After  Colbert's 
death  he  was  involved  in  the  legal  proceedings  taken  against  those 
financiers  who  had  manufactured  coins  of  bad  alloy.  The 
prosecution,  conducted  by  the  members  of  the  family  of  Le  Tellier, 
rivals  of  the  Colberts,  presented  no  proof  against  Desmarets. 
Nevertheless  he  was  stripped  of  his  offices  and  exiled  to  his 
estates  by  the  king,  on  the  23rd  of  December  1683.  In  March 
1686  he  was  authorized  to  return  to  Paris,  and  again  entered 
into  relations  with  the  controllers-general  of  finance,  to  whom 
he  furnished  for  more  than  ten  years  remarkable  memoirs  on  the 
economic  situation  in  France.  As  early  as  1687  he  showed  the 
necessity  for  radical  reforms  in  the  system  of  taxation,  insisting 
on  the  ruin  of  the  people  and  the  excessive  expenses  of  the  king. 
By  these  memoirs  he  established  his  claim  to  a  place  among 
the  great  economists  of  the  time,  Vauban,  Boisguilbert  and  the 
comte  de  Boulainvilliers.  When  in  September  1699  Chamillart 
was  named  controller-general  of  finances,  he  took  Desmarets  for 
counsellor;  and  when  he  created  the  two  offices  of  directors 
of  finances,  he  gave  one  to  Desmarets  (October  22,  1703). 
Henceforth  Desmarets  was  veritable  minister  of  finance.  Louis 
XIV.  had  long  conversations  with  him.  Madame  de  Maintenon 
protected  him.  The  economists  Vauban  and  Boisguilbert  ex- 
changed long  conversations  with  him.  When  Chamillart  found 
his  double  functions  too  heavy,  and  retaining  the  ministry  of 
war  resigned  that  of  finance  in  1708,  Desmarets  succeeded  him. 
The  situation  was  exceedingly  grave.  The  ordinary  revenues  of 
the  year  1708  amounted  to  81,977,007  livres,  of  which  57,833,233 
livres  had  already  been  spent  by  anticipation,  and  the  expenses 
to  meet  were  200,251,447  livres.  In  1709  a  famine  reduced  still 
more  the  returns  from  taxes.  Yet  Desmarets's  reputation  re- 
newed the  credit  of  the  state,  and  financiers  consented  to  advance 
money  they  had  refused  to  the  king.  The  emission  of  paper 
money,  and  a  reform  in  the  collection  of  taxes,  enabled  him  to 
tide  over  the  years  1 709  and  1 7 1 o.  Then  Desmarets  decided  upon 
an  "extreme  and  violent  remedy,"  to  use  his  own  expression, — 
an  income  tax.  His  "  tenth  "  was  based  on  Vauban's  plan;  but 
the  privileged  classes  managed  to  avoid  it,  and  it  proved  no  better 
than  other  expedients.  Nevertheless  Louis  XIV.  managed  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  expenses,  and  the  deficit  of  171 5,  about 
350,000,000  livres,  was  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
it  not  been  for  Desmarets's  reforms.  The  honourable  peace  which 
Louis  was  enabled  to  conclude  at  Utrecht  with  his  enemies  was  cer- 
tainly due  to  the  resources  which  Desmarets  procured  for  him. 

After  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Desmarets  was  dismissed  by 
the  regent  along  with  all  the  other  ministers.    He  withdrew  to 
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his  estates.    To  justify  his  ministry  he  addressed  to  the  regent 

a  Compte  rendu,  which  showed  clearly  the  dif&culties  he  had 

to  meet.    His  enemies  even,  like  Saint  Simon,  had  to  recognize 

his  honesty  and  his  talent.    He  was  certainly,  after  Colbert,  the 

greatest  finance  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 

See  Forbonnais,  Rechetches  et  considSratians  sur  les  finances  de  la 
France  (2  vols.,  Basel,  1758};  Mont  yon,  PariictdariUs  et  ohservaiums 
sur  les  ministres  des  finances  de  la  France  (Paris,  1812) ;  De  Boislisle, 
Correspondance  des  contr6leurs-g6nSraux  des  finances  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1 873-1 897) ;  and  the  same  author  s  "  Desmarets  et  Taffaire  des  pi^es 
de  ouatre  sols  "  in  the  appendix  to  the  seventh  volume  of  his  edition 
of  the  Mhnoires  de  Saint-Simon,  (E.  Es.) 

DES  MOINES,  the  capital  and  the  largest  city  of  Iowa,  U.S.A., 
and  the  county -seat  of  Polk  county,  in  the  south  central  part  of 
the  state,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Raccoon  with  the  Des  Moines 
river.  Pop.  (1890)  50,093;  (1900)  62,139,  of  whom  7946  were 
foreign-born,  including  1907  from  Sweden  and  1432  from 
Germany;  (1910  census)  86,368.  Des  Moines  is  served  by  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem, 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul, 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wabash,  the  Minneapolis 
&  St  Louis,  and  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa  Falls  &  Northern  railways; 
also  by  several  interurban  electric  lines.  The  chief  building 
in  Des  Moines  is  the  State  Capitol,  erected  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000,000;  other  important  buildings  are  the  public  library 
(containing,  in  1908,  40,415  volumes),  the  court  house,  the  post 
office,  the  Iowa  State  Historical  building,  a  large  auditorium 
and  two  hospitals.  As  a  manufacturing  centre  the  city  has 
considerable  importance.  Among  the  leading  products  are 
those  of  the  furnaces,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  flour  and 
grist  mills,  planing  mills,  creameries,  bridge  and  iron  works, 
publishing  houses  and  a  packing  house;  and  brick,  tile,  pottery, 
patent  medicines,  furniture,  caskets,  tombstones,  carriages, 
farm  machinery,  Portland  cement,  glue,  gloves  and^ hosiery.  The 
value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  $15,084,958,  an  increase 
of  79*7  %  ill  five  years.  The  city  is  in  one  of  the  most  productive 
coal  regions  of  the  state,  has  a  large  jobbing  trade,  and  is  an 
important  centre  for  the  insurance  business.  The  Iowa  state  fair 
is  held  here  annually.  In  1908  this  city  had  a  park  system  of 
750  acres.  Des  Moines  is  the  seat  of  Des  Moines  College,  a 
Baptist  institution,  co-educational,  founded  in  1865  (enrolment, 
1907-1908,  214);  of  Drake  University  (co-educational;  founded 
in  1881  by  the  Disciples  of  Christ;  now  non-sectarian),  with 
colleges  of  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  dental  surgery  and  of  the 
Bible,  a  conservatory  of  music,  and  a  normal  school,  in  which 
are  departments  of  oratory  and  commercial  training,  and  having 
in  1907-1908  1764  students,  of  whom  520  were  in  the  summer 
school  only;  of  the  Highland  Park  College,  founded  in  1890; 
of  Grand  View  College  (Danish  Lutheran),  founded  in  1895;  and 
of  the  Capital  City  commercial  college  (founded  1884).  A  new 
city  charter,  embodying  what  has  become  known  as  the  *^  Des 
Moines  Plan  "  of  municipal  government,  was  adopted  in  1907. 
It  centralizes  power  in  a  council  of  five  (mayor  and  four  council- 
men),  nominated  at  a  non-partisan  primary  and  voted  for  on 
a  non-partisan  ticket  by  the  electors  of  the  entire  dty,  ward 
divisions  having  been  abolished.  Elections  are  biennial.  Other 
city  officers  are  chosen  by  the  council,  and  city  en^loyees  are 
selected  by  a  civil  service  commission  of  three  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  council.  The  mayor  is  superintendent  of  the 
department  of  public  afifairs,  and  each  of  the  other  adminis- 
trative departments  (accounts  and  finances,  public  safety, 
streets  and  public  improvements,  and  parks  and  public 
property)  is  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  councilmen.  After 
petition  signed  by  a  number  of  voters  not  less  than  25%  of  the 
number  voting  at  the  preceding  municipal  election,  any  member 
of  the  council  may  be  removed  by  popular  vote,  to  which  all 
public  franchises  must  be  submitted,  and  by  which  the  council 
may  be  compelled  to  pass  any  law  or  ordinance. 

A  fort  called  Fort  Des  Moines  was  established  on  the  site  of  the 
city  in  1843  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  In  1843 
the  site  was  opened  to  settlement  by  the  whites;  in  1851  Des 
Moines  was  incorporated  as  a  town;  in  1857  it  was  first  chartered 
as  a  city,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  central  location,  the  seat 


of  government  was  removed  hither  from  Iowa  City.  A  fort  was 
re-established  here  by  act  of  Congress  in  1900  and  named  Fort 
Des  Moines.  It  is  occupied  by  a  full  regiment  of  cavalry.  The 
name  of  the  city  was  taken  from  that  of  the  river,  which  in  turn 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  corruption  by  the  French  of  the 
original  Indian  name,  Moingona, — the  French  at  first  using 
the  abbreviation  '^  moin,"  and  calling  the  river  "  la  rivihre  des 
mains  "  and  then,  the  name  having  become  associated  with  the 
Trappist  monks,  changing  it  into  '^  la  rivihrc  des  moinesV 

DESMOND*  GERALD  FITZOERALD,  15TH  Eakl  of  (d.  1583), 
Irish  leader,  was  son  of  James,  14th  earl,  by  his  second  wife  More 
O'CarroU.  His  father  had  agreed  in  January  1 541,  as  one  of  the 
terms  of  his  submission  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  send  young  Gerald 
to  be  educated  in  England.  At  the  accession  of  Edward  VI. 
proposals  to  this  effect  were  renewed;  Gerald  was  to  be  the 
companion  of  the  young  king.  Unfortunately  for  the  subsequent 
peace  of  Munster  these  projects  were  not  carried  out.  The 
Desmond  estates  were  held  by  a  doubtful  title,  and  claims  on 
them  were  made  by  the  Butlers,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Geraldines,  the  9th  earl  of  Ormonde  having  married  Lady  Joan 
Fitzgerald,  daughter  and  heiress-genera]  of  the  nth  earl  of 
Desmond.  On  Ormonde's  death  she  proposed  to  marry  Gerald 
Fitzgerald,  and  eventually  did  so,  after  the  death  of  her  second 
husband.  Sir  Francis  Bryan.  The  effect  of  this  marriage  was  a 
temporary  cessation  of  open  hostility  between  the  Desmonds  and 
her  son,  Thomas  Butler,  loth  earl  of  Ormonde. 

Gerald  succeeded  to  the  earldom  in  1558;  he  was  knighted  by 
the  lord  deputy  Sussex,  and  did  homage  at  Waterford.  He  soon 
established  dose  relations  with  his  namesake  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
nth  earl  of  Kildare  (1525-1585),  and  with  Shane  O'Neill.  In 
spite  of  an  award  made  by  Sussex  in  August  1560  reg^ating 
the  matters  in  dispute  between  Ormonde  and  the  Fitzgeralds, 
the  Geraldine  outlaws  were  still  plundering  Jjieir  neighbours. 
Desmond  neglected  a  summons  to  appear  at  Elizabeth's  court 
for  some  time  on  the  plea  that  he  was  at  war  with  his  uncle 
Maurice.  When  he  did  appear  in  London  in  May  1562  his 
insolent  conduct  before  the  privy  council  resulted  in  a  short 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  He  was  detained  io  England  until 
1564,  and  soon  after  his  return  his  wife's  death  set  him  free  from 
such  restraint  as  was  provided  by  her  Butler  connexion.  He  now 
raided  Thomond,  and  in  Waterford  he  sought  to  enforce  his  feudal 
rights  on  Sir  Maurice  Fitzgerald  of  Dedes,  who  invoked  the  help 
of  Ormonde.  The  two  nobles  thereupon  resorted  to  open  war, 
fighting  a  battle  at  Affane  on  the  Blackwater,  where  Desmond 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Ormonde  and  Desmond  were 
bpund  over  in  London  to  keep  the  peace,  being  allowed  to  return 
early  in  1566  to  Ireland,  where  a  royal  commission  was  appointed 
to  settle  the  matters  in  dispute  between  them.  Desmond  and 
his  brother  Sir  John  of  Desmond  were  sent  over  to  England, 
where  they  surrendered  their  lands  to  the  queen  after  a  short 
experience  of  the  Tower.  In  the  meanwhile  Desmond's  cousin, 
James  Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald,  caused  himself  to  be  acdaimed 
captain  of  Desmond  in  defiance  of  Sidney,  and  in  the  evident 
expectation  of  usurping  the  earldom.  He  sought  to  give  the 
movement  an  ultra-Catholic  character,  with  the  idea  of  gaining 
foreign  assistance,  and  allied  himself  with  John  Burke,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  with  Connor  O'Brien,  earl  of  Thomond, 
and  even  secured  Ormonde's  brother.  Sir  Edmund  Butler,  whom 
Sidney  had  offended.  Piers  and  Edward  Butler  also  joined  the 
rebellion,  but  the  appearance  of  Sidney  and  Ormonde  in  the 
south-west  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Butlers. 
Most  of  the  Geraldines  were  subjugated  by  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
but  Fitzmaurice  remained  in  arms,  and  in  1571  Sir  John  Perrot 
undertook  to  reduce  him.  Perrot  hunted  him  down,  and  at  last 
on  the  23rd  of  February  1573  he  made  formal  submission  at 
Kilmallock,  Ijdng  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the  church  by  way  of 
proving  his  sincerity. 

Against  the  advice  of  the  queen's  Irish  counsellors  Desmond 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland  in  1573,  the  earl  promising  not 
to  exerdse  palatinate  jurisdiction  in  Kerry  until  his  rights  to 
it  were  proved.  He  was  detained  for  six  months  in  Dublin,  but 
in  November  slipped  through  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
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within  a  very  short  tim-e  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  anarchy  the 
province  which  Perrot  thought  to  have  pacified  by  his  seventies. 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  brother  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  and  lieutenant 
of  the  queen's  pensioners  in  London,  was  sent  tx>  remonstrate  with 
Desmond,  but  accomplished  nothing.  Desmond  asserted  that 
none  but  Brehon  law  should  be  observed  between  Geraldines; 
and  Fitzmaurice  seized  Captain  George  Bourchier,  one  of 
Elizabeth's  officers  in  the  west.  Essex  met  the  earl  near  Water* 
ford  in  July,  and  Bourchier  was  surrendered,  but  Desmond 
refused  the  other  demands  made  in  the  queen's  name.  A 
documeiit  offering  £500  for  his  head,  and  £1000  to  any  one 
who  would  take  him  alive,  was  drawn  up  but  was  vetoed  by  two 
members  of  the  council.  On  the  i8th  of  July  1574  the  Geraldine 
chiefs  signed  the  ''  Combination  "  promising  to  support  the  earl 
UDConditionaily;  shortly  afterwanls  Onnonde  and  the  lord 
deputy.  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam,  marched  on  Munster,  and  put 
Desmond's  garrison  at  Derrinlaur  Castle  to  the  sword.  Desmond 
submitted  at  Cork  on  the  2nd  of  September,  handing  over  his 
estates  to  trustees.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  visited  Munster  in  1575, 
and  afiPairs  seemed  to  promise  an  early  restoration  of  order.  But 
Fitzmaurice  had  fled  to  Brittany  in  company  with  other  leading 
Geraldines,  John  Fitzgerald,  seneschal  of  Imokilly,  who  had  held 
Ballymartyr  against  Sidney  in  1567,  and  Edmund  Fitzgibbon, 
the  son  of  the  White  Knight  who  had  been  attainted  in  1571. 
He  intrigued  at  the  French  and  Spanish  courts  for  a  foreign 
invasion  of  Ireland,  and  at  Rome  met  the  adventurer  Stucley, 
with  whom  he  projected  an  expedition  which  was  to  make 
a  nephew  of  Gregory  XIII.  king  of  Ireland.  In  1579  he  landed 
in  Smerwick  Bay,  where  he  was  joined  later  by  some  Spanish 
soldiers  at  the  Fort  del  Ore.  His  ships  were  captured  on  the 
39th  of  July  and  he  himself  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  while  on  his 
way  to  Tipperary.  Nicholas  Sanders,  the  papal  legate  who  had 
accompanied  Fitzmaurice,  worked  on  Desmofnd's  weakness,  and 
sought  to  draw  him  into  open  rebellion.  Desmond  had  perhaps 
been  restrained  before  by  jealousy  of  Fitzmaurice;  his  inde- 
cisions ceased  when  on  the  ist  of  November  Sir  William  Petham 
proclaimed  him  a  traitor.  The  sack  of  Youghal  and  Kinsale  by 
the  Geraldines  was  speedily  followed  by  the  successes  of  Ormonde 
and  Pelham  acting  in  concert  with  Admiral  Winter.  In  June 
1581  De^nond  had  to  take  to  the  woods,  but  he  maintained  a 
considerate  following  for  some  time,  which,  however,  in  June 
1583,  when  Ormonde  set  a  price  on  his  head,  was  reduced  to  four 
persons.  Five  months  later,  on  the  nth  of  November,  he  was 
seized  and  murdered  by  a  small  party  of  soldiers.  His  brother 
Sir  John  of  Desmond  had  been  caught  and  killed  in  December 
15S1,  and  the  seneschal  of  Imokilly  had  surrendered  on  the  14th 
of  June  1583.  After  his  submission  the  seneschal  acted  loyally, 
but  his  lands  excited  envy;  he  was  arrested  in  1587,  and  died 
in  Dublin  Castle  two  days  later. 

By  his  second  marriage  with  Eleanor  Butler,  the  15th  earl  left 
two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  James,  i6th  earl  (1570^1601),  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  prison.  After  an  unsuccessftil  attempt  in 
1600-1601  to  recover  his  inheritance  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died,  the  title  becoming  extinct. 

See  G.  E.  C(okayne,)  Complete  Peerage;  R.  Bagwell,  Ireland  under 
(he  Tudor s  (1885^1890);  Annals  of  Ireland  by  the  Four  Masters 
(ed.  J.  O'Donovan,  1851);  and  the  article  Fitzgerald. 

DESMOND  {DeS'Mutnha),  an  ancient  territorial  division  of 
Ireland,  covering  the  eastern  part  of  the  modern  Co.  Kerry  and 
the  western  part  of  Co.  Cork.  Its  creation  as  a  kingdom  is  placed 
in  the  year  248,  when  Oliol  Olum,  king  of  Munster,  divided  his 
territory  between  his  two  sons,  giving  Desmond  to  Eoghan,  and 
Thomond  or  North  Munster  to  Cormac.  In  1329  Maurice 
Fitzthomas  or  Fitzgerald  (d.  1356),  lord  of  Decies  and  Desmond, 
was  created  ist  earl  of  Desmond  by  Edward  III.;  like  other 
earls  created  about  that  time  he  ruled  his  territory  as  a  palatinate, 
and  his  family  acquired  enormous  powers  and  a  large  measure 
of  independence.  Meanwhile  native  kings  continued  to  reign  in 
a  restricted  territory  until  1596.  In  1583  came  the  attainder  of 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  15th  earl  of  Desmond  {g.v.),  and  in  1586  an  act 
of  parliament  declared  the  forfeiture  of  the  Desmond  estates  to 
the  crown.    In  1571  a  commission  provided  for  the  formation  of 


Desmfmd  into  a  county,  and  it  was  regarded  as  such  for  a  few 
years,  but  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  it  was  joined  to 
Co.  Kerry. 

In  1619  the  title  of  earl  of  Desmond  was  conferred  on  Richard 
Preston,  IxMrd  Dingwall,  at  whose  death  in  1628  it  again  became 
extinct.  It  was  then  bestowed  on  George  Feilding,  second  son 
of  William,  earl  of  Denbigh,  who  bad  held  the  reversion  of  the 
earldom  from  1622.  His  son  William  Feilding  succeeded  as  earl 
of  Denbigh  in  1675,  ^^^  thenceforward  the  title  of  Desmond  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  that  honour. 

DESHOSCOLECIDA,  a  group  of  minute  marine  worm*like 
creatures.    The  body  tapers  towards  each  end  and  is  marked  by 

a  number  of  well-defined  ridges.  These 
ridges  resemble  on  a  small  scale  those 
which  surround  the  body  of  a  Poro- 
cephalus  (Linguatulida),  and  like  them 
have  no  segmental  significance.  Their 
number  varies  in  the  different  species. 
The  head  bears  four  setae,  and  some  of 
the  ridges  bear  a  pair  either  dorsally 
or  ventrally.  The  setae  are  movable. 
Two  pigment  spots  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ridges  are  regarded  as  eyes. 
The  Desmoscolecida  move  by  looping 
their  bodies  like  geometrid  caterpillars 
or  leeches,  as  well  as  by  creeping  on  their 
setae.  The  mouth  is  terminal,  and 
leads  into  a  muscular  oesophagus  which 
opens  into  a  straight  intestine  terminat- 
ing in  an  anus,  which  is  said  to  be 
dorsal  in  position.  The  sexes  are  dis- 
tinct. The  testis  is  single,  and  its  duct 
opens  into  the  intestine  and  is  provided 
with  two  chitinous  spicules.  The  ovary 
is  also  sin^e,  opening  independently 
and  anterior  to  the  anus.  The  nervous 
system  is  as  yet  unknown. 

There  are  several  species.   Z>.  minutus 

Clap,  has  been  met  with  in  the  English 

Channel.     Others  are   D.  nematoides 

Greef,  Z>.  addphus  Greei,  D.chaetogasler 

From    Cambridge    Natural    Greef,  D.  clongatus  Panceri,  D.  lanugi- 

&c!^bv  "^rato^li^-    «05a Panceri.  Trichodermaoxycaudatufn 

miiian  &  Co.  Ltd.  Greef  is  0*3  mm.  long,  and  is  also  a 

Female     Desmoscolex    "  ringed  creature  with  long  hair-like 

elongpius  Panceri,  vent-    bristles."    The  male  has  two  spicules, 

(FrriTp^ceri  r    ^^''^     ^^^  ^^^^®  ^*  ^^^  ^'^^^^  ^  ^^  whether 

it  should  be  placed  with  the  Desmos- 
colecida or  with  the  Nematoda.  With  regard  to  the  systematic 
position  of  the  group,  it  certainly  comes  nearest — especially  in 
the  structure  of  its  reproductive  organs — to  the  Nematoda.  We 
still,  however,  are  very  ignorant  of  the  internal  anatomy  of  these 
forms,  and  until  we  know  more  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
very  definite  conclusion  as  to  their  position  in  the  animal 
kingdom. 

See  Panceri,  AUi  Ace.  Napoli.  vii.  (1878);  Greef,  Arch.  Naturg. 
35  (i.)  (1869),  p.  112.  (A.  E.  S.) 

DESM0UUN8,  LUCIE  SIMPLICE  CAlflLLE  BENOIST  (1760- 
1794),  French  journalist  and  politician,  who  played  an  important 
part  in  the  French  Revolution,  was  born  at  Guise,  in  Picardy,  on 
the  2nd  of  March  1760.  His  father  was  lieutenant-general  of  the 
bailliage  of  Guise,  and  through  the  efforts  of  a  friend  obtained 
a  bourse  for  his  son,  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  left  home^f or  Paris, 
and  entered  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand.  In  this  school,  in 
which  Robespierre  was  also  a  bursar  and  a  distinguished  student, 
Camille  Desmouhns  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  his  learning. 
Destined  by  his  father  for  the  law,  at  the  completion  of  his  legal 
studies  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  parlement  of  Paris 
in  1785.  His  professional  success  was  not  great;  hi^  manner  was 
violent,  his  appearance  unattractive,  and 
a  painful  stammer.  He  indulged,  how< 
ture,  was  closely  obseivant  of  public  affj 
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prepared  himself  for  the  main  duties  of  his  life — ^those  of  a 
political  litUraieur. 

In  March  1 789  Desmoulins  began  his  political  career.  Having 
been  nominated  deputy  from  the  bailliage  of  Guise,  he  appeared 
at  Laon  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  election  of  deputies 
to  the  States-General  summoned  by  royal  edict  of  January  24th. 
Camille  heralded  its  meeting  by  his  Ode  to  the  States-General.  It 
is,  moreover,  highly  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  radical 
pamphlet  entitled  La  PhUosophie  au  peuple  franqais^  published 
in  1788,  the  text  of  which  is  not  known.  His  hopes  of  pro- 
fessional success  were  now  scattered,  and  he  was  living  in  Paris 
in  extreme  poverty.  He,  however,  shared  to  the  full  the  excite- 
ment which  attended  the  meeting  of  the  States-General.  As 
appears  from  his  letters  to  his  father,  he  watched  with  exultation 
the  procession  of  deputies  at  Versailles,  and  with  violent  indigna- 
tion the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  Jime  which  followed  the 
closing  of  the  SaUe  des  Menus  to  the  deputies  who  had  named 
themselves  the  National  Assembly.  It  is  further  evident  that 
Desmoulins  was  already  sympathizing,  not  only  with  the  enthusi- 
asm, but  also  with  the  fury  and  cruelty,  of  the  Parisian  crowds. 

The  sudden  dismissal  of  Necker  by  Louis  XVI.  was  the  event 
which  brought  Desmoulins  to  fame.  On  the  12th  of  July  1789 
Camille,  leaping  upon  a  table  outside  one  of  the  caf6s  in 
the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  announced  to  the  crowd 
the  dismissal  of  their  favourite.  Losing,  in  his  violent  excite- 
ment, his  stammer,  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  mob  by  his 
burning  words  and  his  call  "  To  arms!  "  "  This  dismissal," 
he  said,  '*  is  the  tocsin  of  the  St  Bartholomew  of  the  patriots." 
Drawing,  at  last,  two  pistols  from  under  his  coat,  he  declared  that 
he  would  not  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  police  who  were 
watching  his  movements.  He  descended  amid  the  embraces  of 
the  crowd,  and  his  cry  ^'  To  arms! "  resounded  on  all  sides. 
This  scene  was  the  beginning  of  the  actual  events  of  the 
Revolution.  Following  DesmouHns  the  crowd  surged  through 
Paris,  procuring  arms  by  force;  and  on  the  13th  it  was  partly 
organized  as  the  Parisian  militia  which  was  afterwards  to  be  the 
National  Guard.    On  the  14th  the  Bastille  was  taken. 

Desmoulins  may  be  said  to  have  begim  on  the  following  day 
that  public  literary  career  which  lasted  tiU  his  death.  In  May 
and  June  1789  he  had  written  La  France  libre,  which,  to  his 
chagrin,  his  publisher  refused  to  print.  The  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
however,  and  the  events  by  which  it  was  preceded,  were  a  sign 
that  the  times  had  changed;  and  on  the  i8th  of  July  Desmoulins's 
work  was  issued.  Considerably  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
it  already  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  republic.  By  its  erudite, 
brilliant  and  courageous  examination  of  the  rights  of  king,  of 
nobles,  of  clergy  and  of  people,  it  attained  a  wide  and  sudden 
popiilarity;  it  secured  for  the  author  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  Mirabeau,  and  the  studied  abuse  of  numerous  royalist 
pamphleteers.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  his  vanity  and  love  of 
popularity  inflamed,  he  pandered  to  the  passions  of  the  lower 
orders  by  the  publication  of  his  Discours  de  la  lanterne  aux 
Parisiens  which,  with  an  almost  fiendish  reference  to  the  excesses 
of  the  mob,  he  headed  by  a  quotation  from  St  John,  Qui  male 
agit  odit  lucem,  Camille  was  dubbed  "  Procureur-general  de 
la  lanterne." 

In  November  1789  Desmoulins  began  his  career  as  a  journalist 
by  the  issue  of  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  publication,  Les 
Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant,  The  title  of  the  publication 
changed  after  the  73rd  number.  It  ceased  to  appear  at  the  end 
of  July  1 791.* 

Success  attended  the  Rivolutians  from  its  first  to  its  last 
number,  Camille  was  everywhere  famous,  and  his  poverty  was 
relieved.  These  numbers  are  valuable  as  an  exhibition  not  so 
much  of  events  as  of  the  feeUngs  of  the  Parisian  people;  they 
are  adorned,  moreover,  by  the  erudition,  the  wit  and  the  genius 
of  the  author,  but  they  are  disfigured,  not  only  by  the  most  biting 
personalities  and  the  defence  and  even  advocacy  of  the  excesses 
of  the  mob,  but  by  the  entire  absence  of  the  forgiveness  and  pity 
for  which  the  writer  was  afterwards  so  eloquently  to  plead. 

^  In  April  1792  De^oulins  founded  with  Stanislas  Fr6ron  a  new 
journal,  La  ly^mne  des  ^riotes,  but  only  four  numbers  appeared. 


DesmouHns  was  powerfully  swayed  by  the  influence  of  more 
vigorous  minds;  and  for  some  time  before  the  death  of  Mirabeau, 
in  April  179X,  he  had  begun  to  be  led  by  Danton,  with  whom 
he  remained  associated  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  July  1791 
Camille  appeared  before  the  municipality  of  Paris  as  head  of 
a  deputation  of  petitioners  for  the  deposition  of  the  king.  In 
that  month,  however,  such  a  request  was  dangerous;  there  was 
excitement  in  the  city  over  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  and 
the  private  attacks  to  which  Desmoulins  had  often  been  subject 
were  now  followed  by  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  himself  and 
Danton.  Danton  left  Paris  for  a  little;  Desmoulins,  however, 
remained  there,  appearing  occasionally  at  the  Jacobin  dub. 
Upon  the  failure  of  this  attempt  of  his  opponents,  Desmoulins 
published  a  pamphlet,  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  dfmasquS,  which 
abounded  in  the  most  violent  personalities.  This  pamphlet, 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  petty  squabble,  was  foUowed  in  1793 
by  a  Fragment  de  Vkistoi^e  secrhte  de  la  Rfyolution^  in  which  the 
party  of  the  Gironde,  and  specially  Brissot,  were  most  merdlessly 
attacked.  Desmoulins  took  an  active  part  on  the  loth  of  August 
and  became  secretary  to  Danton,  when  the  latter  became 
minister  of  justice.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  deputies  for  Paris  to  the  National  Convention,  where,  however, 
he  was  not  successful  as  an  orator.  He  was  of  the  party  of  the 
"  Mountain,"  and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the  death 
of  the  king.  With  Robespierre  he  was  now  more  than  ever 
associated,  and  the  Histoire  des  Brissotins,  the  fragment  above 
alluded  to,  was  inspired  by  the  arch-revolutionist.  The  success 
of  the  brochure^  so  terrible  as  to  send  the  leaders  of  the  Gironde 
to  the  guillotine,  alarmed  Danton  and  the  author.  Yet  the  rdle 
of  Desmoulins  during  the  Convention  was  of  but  secondary 
importance. 

In  December  1793  was  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Vieux 
Cordelier,  which  was  at  first  directed  against  the  H6bertists  and 
approved  of  by  Robespierre,  but  which  soon  formulated  Danton's 
idea  of  a  committee  of  clemency.  Then  Robespierre  turned 
against  Desmoulins  and  took  advantage  of  the  popular  indigna- 
tion roused  against  the  H^bertists  to  send  them  to  death.  The 
time  had  come,  however,  when  Saint  Just  and  he  were  to  turn 
their  attention  not  only  to  les  enrages,  but  to  les  indulgents — 
the  powerful  faction  of  the  Dantonists.  On  the  7th  of  January 
1 794  Robespierre,  who  on  a  former  occasion  had  defended  Camille 
when  in  danger  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Convention,  in 
addressing  the  Jacobin  club  counselled  not  the  expulsion  of 
Desmoulins,  but  the  burning  of  certain  numbers  of  the  Vieux 
Cordelier.  Camille  sharply  replied  that  he  would  answer  with 
Rousseau, — '^  burning  is  not  answering,"  and  a  bitter  quarrel 
thereupon  ensued.  By  the  end  of  March  not  only  were  H6bert 
and  the  leaders  of  the  extreme  party  guillotined,  but  their 
opponents,  Danton,  DesmouUns  and  the  best  of  the  moderates, 
were  arrested.  On  the  31st  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  signed  and 
executed,  and  on  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  of  April  the  trial  took  place 
before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  It  was  a  scene  of  terror  not 
only  to  the  accused  but  to  judges  and  to  jury.  The  retorts  of  the 
prisoners  were  notable.  Camille  on  being  asked  his  age,  replied, 
"  I  am  thirty-three,  the  age  of  the  sans-culotte  Jesus,  a  critical  age 
for  every  patriot."  This  was  false;  he  was  thirty-four.*  The 
accused  were  prevented  from  defending  themselves;  a  decree  of 
the  Convention  denied  them  the  right  of  speech.  Armed  with 
this  and  the  false  report  of  a  spy,  who  charged  the  wife  of 
Desmoulins  with  conspiring  for  the  escape  of  her  husband  and  the 
ruin  of  the  republic,  Fouquier-Tinville  by  threats  and  entreaties 
obtained  from  the  jury  a  sentence  of  death.  It  was  passed  in 
absence  of  the  accused,  and  their  execution  was  appointed  for 
the  same  day. 

Since  his  arrest  the  courage  of  Camille  had  miserably  failed. 
He  had  exhibited  in  the  numbers  of  the  Vieux  Cordelier  almost 
a  disregard  of  the  death  which  he  must  have  known  hovered  over 
him.    He  had  with  consummate  ability  exposed  the  terrors  of 

^  This  is  borne  out  by  the  register  of  his  birth  and  baptism,  and  by 
words  in  his  last  letter  to  his  wife, — '*  I  die  at  thirty-four."  The 
dates  (i  762-1 794)  given  in  so  many  biographies  of  Desmoulins  are 
certainly  inaccurate. 
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the  Revolution,  and  had  adorned  his  pages  with  illustrations  from 
Tacitus,  the  force  of  which  the  commonest  reader  could  feel.  In 
his  last  number,  the  seventh,  which  his  publisher  refused  to  print, 
he  had  dared  to  attack  even  Robespierre,  but  at  his  trial  it  was 
found  that  he  was  devoid  of  physical  courage.  He  had  to  be  torn 
from  his  seat  ere  he  was  removed  to  prison,  and  as  he  sat  next  to 
Danton  in  the  tumbrel  which  conveyed  them  to  the  guillotine, 
the  calmness  of  the  great  leader  failed  to  impress  him.  In  his 
violence,  bound  as  he  was,  he  tore  his  clothes  into  shreds,  and 
his  bare  shoulders  and  breast  were  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
surging  crowd.  Of  the  fifteen  guillotined  together,  including 
among  them  Marie  Jean  Herault  de  S6chelles,  Francois  Joseph 
Westermann  and  Pierre  Philippeaux,  Desmoulins  died  third; 
Danton,  the  greatest,  died  last. 

On  the  29th  of  December  1790  Camille  had  married  Lucile 
Duplessis,  and  among  the  witnesses  of  the  ceremony  are  observed 
the  names  of  Brissot,  P6tion  and  Robespierre.  The  only  child 
of  the  marriage,  Horace  Camille,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  July 
1792.  Two  days  afterwards  Desmoulins  brought  it  into  notice 
by  appearing  with  it  before  the  municipality  of  Paris  to  demand 
"  the  formal  statement  of  the  civil  estate  of  his  son."  The  boy 
was  afterwards  pensioned  by  the  French  government,  and  died 
in  Haiti  in  1825.  Lucile,  Desmoulins's  accomplished  and  affec- 
tionate wife,  was,  a  few  days  after  her  husband,  and  on  a  false 
charge,  condemned  to  the  guillotine.  She  astonished  all  onlookers 
by  the  calmness  with  which  she  braved  death  (April  13,  1794). 

See  J.  Claretie,  (Euores  de  Camille  Desmoulins  aoec  une  Hude 
biograpkique  .  .  .  &c.  (Paris,  1S74),  and  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  Lucile 
Desmoulins^  Hude  sur  les  Dantonistes  (Paris,  1875;  Eng.  trans., 
London,  1876);  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  Orateurs  de  la  Legislative  et  de  la 
OmoenHon  (Paris,  1905,  2nd  ed.) :  G.  Lendtre,  "  La Maisonde Camille 
Desmoulins  "  {Le  Temps,  March  25,  1899). 

DESNOTERS,  JULES  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  STANISLAS  (1800- 
1887),  French  geologist  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Nogent-le- 
Rotrou,  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  on  the  8th  of  October 
1800.  Becoming  interested  in  geology  at  an  early  age,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Soci6te  G6ologique  de  France  in  1830. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  Paris.  His  contributions  to  geological  science  com- 
prise memoirs  on  the  Jurassic,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  Strata 
of  the  Paris  Basin  and  of  Northern  France,  and  other  papers 
relating  to  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  to  the  question  of  his 
co-existence  with  extinct  mammalia.  His  separate  books  were 
Sur  la  Craie  et  sur  les  terrains  terttaires  du  Cotenttn  (1825), 
Recherches  gSologiques  et  kistoriques  sur  les  cavernes  (1845).  ^^ 
died  in  1887. 

DESOR,  PIERRE  JEAN  £D0UARD  (1811-1882),  Swiss 
geologist,  was  bom  at  Friedrichsdorf,  near  Frankfort-on-Main, 
on  the  13th  of  February  181 1.  Associated  in  early  years  with 
Agassiz  he  studied  palaeontology  and  glacial  phenomena,  and 
in  company  with  J.  D.  Forbes  ascended  the  Jungfrau  in  1841. 
Besor  afterwards  became  professor  of  geology  in  the  academy 
at  Neuchd^tel,  continued  his  studies  on  the  structure  of  glaciers, 
but  gave  special  attention  to  the  study  of  Jurassic  Echinoderms. 
He  also  investigated  the  old  lake-habitations  of  Switzerland, 
and  made  important  observations  on  the  physical  features  of 
the  Sahara.  Having  inherited  considerable  property  he  retired 
to  Combe  Varin  in  Val  Travers.  He  died  at  Nizza  on  the  23rd 
of  February  1882.  His  chief  publications  were:  Synopsis  des 
ichinides  fossiles  (1858),  Aus  Sahara  (1865),  Der  Gebirgsbau 
der  Alpen  (1865),  Die  Pfahlbauten  des  Neuenburger  Sees  (1866), 
Ackinologie  helvitique  (2  vols.,  1868-1873,  with  P.  de  Loriol). 

DE  SOTO,  a  city  of  Jefferson  covmty,  Missouri,  U.S.A.,  on 
Joachim  Creek,  42  m.  S.S.W.  of  St  Louis.  Pop.  (1890)  3960; 
(1900)  561 1,  of  whom  332  were  foreign-born  and  364  were  negroes. 
It  is  served  by  the  St  Louis,  L:on  Mountain  &  Southern  railway, 
which  has  extensive  repair  shops  here.  About  2)  m.  from  De  Soto 
is  the  Bochert  mineral  spring.  In  De  Soto  are  Mount  St  Clement's 
College  (Roman  Catholic,  1900),  a  theological  seminary  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  under  the  charge  of  the 
^edemptorist  Fathers,  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion building.    De  Soto  is  in  a  good  agricultural  and  fruit-growing 


region,  which  produces  Indian  corn,  apples,  plums,  pears  and 
small  fruit.  Lead  and  zinc  are  mined  in  the  vicinity  and  shipped 
from  the  city  in  considerable  quantities;  and  among  the  city's 
manufactures  are  shoes,  flour  and  agricultural  implements.  The 
municipality  owns  the  water- works,  the  water  supply  of  which  is 
furnished  by  artesian  wells.  De  Soto  was  laid  out  in  1855  and 
was  incorporated  in  1869. 

DESPARD,  EDWARD  MARCUS  (1751-1803),  Irish  conspirator, 
was  born  in  Queen's  Co.,  Ireland,  in  1 751.  In  1766  he  entered 
the  British  navy,  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1772,  and  stationed 
at  Jamaica,  where  he  soon  proved  himself  to  have  considerable 
engineering  talent.  He  served  in  the  West  Indies  with  credit, 
being  promoted  captain  after  the  San  Juan  expedition  (1779), 
then  made  governor  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  and  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  and  in  1782  commander  of  a  successful  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  Black  river.  In  1784 
he  took  over  the  administration  of  Yucatan.  Upon  frivolous 
charges  he  was  suspended  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  recalled  to 
England.  From  1790  to  1792  these  charges  were  held  over  him, 
and  when  dismissed  no  compensation  was  forthcoming.  His 
complaints  caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  1798,  and  with  a  short 
interval  he  remained  in  gaol  until  1800.  By  that  time  Despard 
was  desperate,  and  engaged  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  Tower  of 
London  and  Bank  of  England  and  assassinate  George  III.  The 
whole  idea  was  patently  preposterous,  but  Despard  was  arrested, 
tried  before  a  special  commission,  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and,  with  six  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  sentenced  in  1803  to  be 
hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.  These  were  the  last  men  to  be 
so  sentenced  in  England.  Despard  was  executed  on  the  21st  of 
February  1803. 

His  eldest  brother,  John  Despaso  (i 745-1829),  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  British  army;  gazetted  an  ensign  in 
1 760,  he  was  promoted  through  the  various  intermediate  grades 
and  became  general  in  18 14.  His  most  active  service  was  in  the 
American  War  of  Independence,  during  which  he  was  twice 
made  prisoner. 

DESPENSER,  HUGH  LE  (d.  1265),  chief  justiciar  of  England, 
first  plays  an  important  part  in  1258,  when  he  was  projninent  on 
the  baronial  side  in  the  Mad  Parliament  of  Oxford.  In  1 260  the 
barons  chose  him  to  succeed  Hugh  Bigod  as  justiciar,  and  in  1 263 
the  king  was  further  compelled  to  put  the  Tower  of  London  in 
his  hands.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  he  joined  the  party  of 
Simon  de  Montf  ort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  led  the  Londoners  when 
they  sacked  the  manor-house  of  Isleworth,  belonging  to  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  king  of  the  Romans.  Having  fought  at  Lewes 
(1264)  he  was  made  governor  of  six  castles  after  the  battle,  and 
was  then  appointed  one  of  the  four  arbitrators  to  mediate 
between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Gloucester.  He  was  summoned  to  Simon  de  Montfort's  parlia- 
ment in  1264,  and  acted  as  justiciar  throughout  the  earPs 
dictatorship.    Despenser  was  killed  at  Evesham  in  August  1265. 

See  C.  B^mont,  Simon  de  Montfort  (Paris,  1884);  T.  F.  Tout  in 
Owens  College  Historical  Essays,  pp.  76  ff.  (Manchester,  1902). 

DESPENSER,  HUGH  LE  (1262-13 26),  English  courtier,  was 
a  son  of  the  English  justiciar  who  died  at  Evesham.  He  fought 
for  Edward  I.  in  Wales,  France  and  Scotland,  and  in  1295  was 
summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
sent  by  the  king  to  Pope  Clement  V.  to  secure  Edward's  release 
from  the  oaths  he  had  taken  to  observe  the  charters  in  1297. 
Almost  alone  Hugh  spoke  out  for  Edward  II. 's  favourite,  Piers 
Gaveston,  in  1308;  but  after  Gaveston's  death  in  13 12  he  himself 
became  the  king's  chief  adviser,  holding  power  and  influence 
until  Edward's  defeat  at  Bannockbum  in  13 14.  Then,  hated 
by  the  barons,  and  especially  by  Earl  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  as 
a  deserter  from  their  party,  he  was  driven  from  the  council,  but 
was  quickly  restored  to  favour  and  loaded  with  lands  and  honours, 
being  made  earl  of  Winchester  in  1322.  Before  this  time  Hugh's 
son,  the  younger  Hugh  le  Despenser,  had  become  associated  with 
his  father,  and  having  been  appointed  the  king's  chamberlain 
was  enjoying  a  still  larger  share  of  the  royal  favour.  About  1306 
this  baron  had  married  Eleanor  (d.  1337),  one  of  the  sisters  and 
heiresses  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  slain  at 
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Bannockburn;  and  after  a  division  of  the  immense  Clare  lands 
had  been  made  in  131 7  violent  quarrels  broke  out  between  the 
Despensers  and  the  husbands  of  the  other  heiresses,  Roger  of 
Amory  and  Hugh  of  Audley.  Interwoven  with  this  dispute  was 
another  between  the  younger  Despenser  and  the  Mowbrays,  who 
were  supported  by  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  about 
some  lands  in  Glamorganshire.  Fighting  having  begun  in  Wales 
and  on  the  Welsh  borders,  the  English  barons  showed  themselves 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Despensers,  and  in  1321  Edward  II.  was 
obliged  to  consent  to  their  banishment.  While  the  elder  Hugh 
left  England  the  younger  one  remained ;  soon  the  king  persuaded 
the  clergy  to  annul  the  sentence  against  them,  and  father  and 
son  were  again  at  court.  They  fought  against  the  rebellious 
barons  at  Boroughbridge,  and  after  Lancaster's  death  in  1322 
they  were  practically  responsible  for  the  government  of  the 
country,  which  they  attempted  to  rule  in  a  moderate  and  con- 
stitutional fashion.  But  their  next  enemy,  Queen  Isabella,  was 
more  formidable,  or  more  fortunate,  than  Lancaster.  Returning 
to  England  after  a  sojourn  in  France  in  1326  the  queen  directed 
her  arms  against  her  husband's  favourites.  The  elder  Despenser 
was  seized  at  Bristol,  where  he  was  hanged  on  the  27th  of 
October  1326,  and  the  younger  was  taken  with  the  king  at 
Llantrisant  and  hanged  at  Hereford  on  the  24th  of  November 
following.  The  attainder  against  the  Despensers  was  reversed 
in  1398.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  the  barons  regarded  the 
Despensers  was  due  to  the  enormous  wealth  which  had  passed 
into  their  hands,  and  to  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the 
younger   Hugh. 

The  younger  Despenser  left  two  sons,  Hugh  (i 308-1 349),  and 
Edward,  who  was  killed  at  Vannes  in  1342. 

The  latter 's  son  Edward  le  Despenser  (d.  1375)  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  then  in  Italy  for  Pope  Urban  V.;  he 
was  a  patron  of  Froissart,  who  calls  him  le  grand  sire  Despensier, 
His  son,  Thomas  le  Despenser  (1373-1400),  the  husband  of 
Constance  (d.  141 6),  daughter  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of 
York,  supported  Richard  II.  against  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  other  lords  appellant  in*  1397,  when  he 
himself  was  created  earl  of  Gloucester,  but  he  deserted  the  king 
in  1399.  Then,  degraded  from  his  earldom  for  participating  in 
Gloucester's  death,  Despenser  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
Henry  IV.,  but  he  was  seized  and  was  executed  by  a  mob  at 
Bristol  in  January  1400. 

The  elder  Edward  le  Despenser  left  another  son,  Henry 
{c.  1341-1406),  who  became  bishop  of  Norwich  in  1370.  In 
early  life  Henry  had  been  a  soldier,  and  when  the  peasants 
revolted  in  1381  he  took  readily  to  the  field,  defeated  the  insur- 
gents at  North  Walsham,  and  suppressed  the  rising  in  Norfolk 
with  some  severity.  More  famous,  however,  was  the  militant 
bishop's  enterprise  on  behalf  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  who  in  1382 
employed  him  to  lead  a  crusade  in  Flanders  against  the  supporters 
of  the  anti-pope  Clement  VII.  He  was  very  successful  in  captur- 
ing towns  until  he  came  before  Ypres,  where  he  was  checked, 
his  humiliation  being  completed  when  his  army  was  defeated  by 
the  French  and  decimated  by  a  pestilence.  Having  returned 
to  England  the  bishop  was  impeached  in  parliament  and  was 
deprived  of  his  lands;  Richard  II.,  however,  stood  by  him,  and 
he  soon  regained  an  influential  place  in  the  royal  council,  and 
was  employed  to  defend  his  country  on  the  seas.  Almost  alone 
among  his  peers  Henry  remained  trie  to  Richard  in  1399;  he  was 
then  imprisoned,  but  was  quickly  released  and  reconciled  with 
the  new  king,  Henry  IV.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  August  1406. 
Despenser  was  an  active  enemy  of  the  Lollards,  whose  leader, 
John  Wycliffe,  had  fiercely  denounced  his  crusade  in  Flanders. 

The  barony  of  Despenser,  called  out  of  abeyance  in  1604,  was 
held  by  the  Fanes,  earls  of  Westmorland,  from  1626  to  1762; 
by  the  notorious  Sir  Francis  Dashwood  from  1763  to  1781; 
and  by  the  Stapletons  from  1788  to  189 1.  In  1891  it  was 
inherited,  through  his  mother,  by  the  7th  Viscount  Falmouth. 

DES  p£rIERS,  BONAVENTURE  {c.  1500-1544),  French 
author,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Arnay-le-duc  in  Burgundy 
at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  circumstances  of  his  educa- 
tion are  uncertain,  but  he  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and 


was  attached  to  various  noble  houses  in  the  capacity  of  tutor. 
In  1533  or  1534  Des  Periers  visited  Lyons,  then  the  most  en- 
lightened town  of  France,  and  a  refuge  for  many  liberal  scholars 
who  might  elsewhere  have  had  to  suffer  for  their  opinions.  He 
gave  some  assistance  to  Robert  Olivetan  and  Lefevre  d'£taples 
in  the  preparation  of  the  vernacular  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  £tienne  Dolet  in  the  Commentarii  linguae  laiinae.  In 
1536  he  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Marguerite 
d'Angoulfime,  queen  of  Navarre,  who  made  him  her  valct-de- 
chamhre.  He  acted  as  the  queen's  secretary,  and  transcribed  the 
Heptamiron  for  her.  It  is  probable  that  his  duties  extended 
beyond  those  of  a  mere  copyist,  and  some  writers  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  Heptamiron  was  his  work.  The  free 
discussions  permitted  at  Marguerite's  court  encouraged  a  licence 
of  thought  as  displeasing  to  the  Calvinists  as  to  the  Catholics. 
This  free  inquiry  became  scepticism  in  Bonaventure*s  Cymbalum 
Mundi .  .  .  (1537),  and  the  queen  of  Navarre  thought  it  prudent 
to  disavow  the  author,  though  she  continued  to  help  him  privately 
until  1 541.  The  book  consisted  of  four  dialogues  in  imitation  of 
Lucian.  Its  allegorical  form  did  not  conceal  its  real  meaning, 
and,  when  it  was  printed  by  Morin,  probably  eariy  in  1538,  the 
Sorbonne  secured  the  suppression  of  the  edition  before  it  was 
offered  for  sale.  The  dedication  provides  a  key  to  the  author's 
intention:  Thomas duClevier  (or  Clenier)  d son  ami  Pierre  Tryocan 
was  recognized  by  19th-century  editors  to  be  an  anagram  for 
Thomas  Vlncridule  d  son  ami  Pierre  Croyanl.  The  book  was 
reprinted  in  Paris  in  the  same  year.  It  made  maay  hitter  enemies 
for  the  author.  Henri  Estienne  called  it  dUestable^  and  fitienne 
Pasquier  said  it  deserved  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire  with  its  author 
if  he  were  still  living.  Des  Periers  prudently  left  Paris,  and  after 
some  wanderings  settled  at  Lyons^  where  he  lived  in  poverty, 
until  in  1544  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  falling  on  his 
sword.  In  1544  his  collected  works  were  printed  at  Lyons. 
The  volume,  Recucil  des  oeuvres  de  feu  Bonavenlure  des  PSriers, 
included  his  poems,  which  are  of  small  merit,  the  TraiU  des 
quatre  vertus  cardinales  aprhs  Sentque^  and  a  translation  of  the 
Lysis  of  Plato.  In  1558  appeared  at  Lyons  the  collection  of 
stories  and  fables  entitled  the  Nouvelles  rScrMions  etjoyeux  dcvis. 
It  is  on  this  work  that  the  claim  put  forward  for  Des  Periers  as 
one  of  the  eariy  masters  of  French  prose  rests.  Some  of  the  tales 
are  attributed  to  the  editors,  Nicholas  Denisot  and  Jacques 
Pelletier,  but  their  share  is  certainly  limited  to  the  later  ones. 
The  book  leaves  something  to  be  desired  on  the  score  of  morality, 
but  the  stories  never  lack  point  and  are  modeb  of  simple,  direct 
narration  in  the  vigorous  and  picturesque  French  of  the  i6th 
century. 

His  CEuvres  fran^ises  were  published  by  Louis  Lacour  (Paris, 
2  vols.,  1856).  See  also  the  preface  to  the  Cymbalum  Mundi  .  .  . 
(ed.  F.  Franck,  1874);  A.  Cheneviere,  Bonaventure  DespSriers,  sa  vie, 
ses  poisies  (1885);  and  P.  Toldo,  Coniributo  alio  studio  della  ncveUa 
francese  del  XV.  e  XV L  secolo  (Rome,  1895). 

DESPORTES,  PHILIPPE  (i  546-1606),  French  poet,  was  born 
at  Chartres  in  1546.  As  secretary  to  the  bishop  of  Le  Puy 
he  visited  Italy,  where  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  Italian  poetry 
afterwards  turned  to  good  account.  On  his  return  to  France  he 
attached  himself  to  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  followed  him  to 
Warsaw  on  his  election  as  king  of  Poland.  Nine  months  in 
Poland  satisfied  the  civilized  Desportes,  but  in  1574  his  patron 
became  king  of  France  as  Henry  III.  He  showered  favours  on 
the  poet,  who  received,  in  reward  for  the  skill  with  which  he 
wrote  occasional  poems  at  the  royal  request,  the  abbey  of  Tiron 
and  four  other  valuable  benefices.  A  good  example  of  the  light 
and  dainty  verse  in  which  Desportes  excelled  is  famished  by 
the  well-known  villanelle  with  the  refrain  "  Qui  premier  s'en 
repent ira,"  which  was  on  the  lips  of  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  just 
before  his  tragic  death.  Desportes  was  above  all  an  imitator. 
He  imitated  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Sannazaro,  and  still  more  closely 
the  minor  Italian  poets,  and  in  1604  a  number  of  his  plagiarisms 
were  exposed  in  the  Rencontres  des  Muses  de  Prance  el  d*Iialie. 
As  a  sonneteer  he  showed  much  grace  and  sweetness,  and  English 
poets  borrowed  freely  from  him.  In  his  old  age  Desportes 
acknowledged  his  ecclesiastical  preferment  by  a  translation  of 
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the  Psalms  remembered  chiefly  for  the  brutal  mot  of  Malherbe: 
'^  Voire  potage  vau t  mieux  que  vos  psaumes. ' '  Desportes  died  on 
the  5th  of  October  1606.  He  had  published  in  1573  an  edition 
of  his  works  including  DianCy  Les  Amours  d^Hippdyte,  £Ugies, 
Bergeries,  (Euvres  chrUiennes,  &c. 
An  edition  of  his  CEuvres,  by  Alfred  Michiels,  appeared  in  1858. 
DESPOT  (Gr.  SeaTr^rrpf  lord  or  master;  the  origin  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Gr.  word  is  imknown,  the  second  part  is  cognate  with 
TOJiS,  husband,  Lat.  poUtis,  powerful),  in  Greek  usage  the  master 
of  a  household)  hence  the  ruler  of  slaves.  It  was  also  used  by 
the  Greeks  of  their  gods,  as  was  the  feminine  form  dwroata.  It 
was,  however,  principally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  absolute 
monarchs  of  the  eastern  empires  with  which  they  came  in  contact; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word,  hke  its  equivalent  ^*  tyrant," 
is  in  ciirrent  usage  for  an  absolute  sovereign  whose  rule  is  not 
restricted  by  any  constitution.  In  the  Roman  empire  of  the 
East  ^*  despot  "  was  early  used  as  a  title  of  honour  or  address  of 
the  emi)eror,  and  was  given  by  Alexius  I.  (1081-1 118)  to  the  sons, 
brothers  and  sons-in-law  of  the  emperor  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Faily  ed.  Bury,  vol.  vi.  80).  It  does  not  seem  that  the  title  was 
confined  to  the  heir-apparent  by  Alexius  II.  (see  Selden,  Titles  of 
Honour,  part  ii.  chap.  i.  s.  vi.).  Later  still  it  was  adopted  by 
the  vassal  princes  of  the  empire.  This  gave  rise  to  the  name 
"  despotats  "  as  applied  to  these  tributary  states,  which  survived 
the  break-up  of  the  empire  in  the  independent  ^'  despotats  "  of 
Epirus,  Cyprus,  Trebizond,  &c.  Under  Ottoman  nde  the  title 
was  preserved  by  the  despots  of  Servia  and  of  the  Morea,  &c. 
The  early  use  of  the  term  as  a  title  of  address  for  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  survives  in  its  use  in  the  Greek  Church  as  the  formal 
mode  of  addressing  a  bishop. 

DES  PRfiS»  JOSQUIN  {c.  1445-1521),  also  called  Depr^s  or 
Desp&ez,  and  by   a    latinized   form   of   his   name,  Jodocus 
Pratensis  or  A  Prato,  French  musical  composer,  was  bom, 
probably  in  Conde  in  the  Hennegau,  about  1445.    He  was  a 
pupil  of  Ockenheim,  and  himself  one  of   the   most   learned 
musicians  of  his  time.    In  spite  of  his  great  fame,  the  accounts  of 
his  life  are  vague  and  the  dates  contradictory.    F€tis  contributed 
greatly  towards  elucidating  the  doubtful  points  in  his  Biographie 
universelle.    In  his  early  youth  Josquin  seems  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  choir  of  the  collegiate  church  at  St  Quentin;  when 
his  voice  changed  he  went  (about  1455)  to  Ockenheim  to  take 
lessons  in  counterpoint;  afterwards  he  again  lived  at  his  birth- 
place for  some  years,  till  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  invited  him  to  Rome 
to  teach  his  art  to  the  musicians  of  Italy,  where  musical  know- 
ledge at  that  time  was  at  a  low  ebb.    In  Rome  Des  Pres  lived 
till  the  death  of  his  protector  (1484),  and  it  was  there  that  many 
of  his  works  were  written.    His  reputation  grew  rapidly,  and  he 
was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  to  be  the  greatest  master 
of  his  age.    Luther,  who  was  a  good  judge,  is  credited  with  the 
saying  that  "  other  musicians  do  with  notes  what  they  can, 
Josquin  what  he  likes.  "    The  composer's  journey  to  Rome  marks 
in  a  manner,  the  transference  of  the  art  from  its  Gallo-Belgian 
birthplace  to  Italy,  which  for  the  next  two  centuries  remained 
the  centre  of  the  musical  world.    To  Des  Pr6s  and  his  pupils 
Arcadelt,  Mouton  and  others,  much  that  is  characteristic  in 
modeni  music  owes  its  rise,  particularly  in  their  influence  upon 
Italian  developments  under  Palestrina.     After  leaving  Rome 
Des  Pres  went  for  a  time  to  Ferrara,  where  the  duke  Hercules  I. 
offered  him  a  home;  but  before  long  he  accepted  an  invitation 
of  King  Louis  XII.  of  France  to  become  the  chief  singer  of  the 
royal  chapeL    According  to  another  account,  he  was  for  a  time 
at  least  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.    The  date 
of  his  death  has  by  some  writers  been  placed  as  early  as  1501. 
But  this  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact  of  one  of  his  finest 
compositions,   A    Dirge  (Diploralion)  for  Five    Voices^  being 
written  to  commemorate  the  death  of  his  master  Ockenheim, 
which  took  place  after  1512.    The  real  date  of  Josquin *s  decease 
has  since  been  settled  as  the  27th  of  August  1521.    He  was  at 
that  time  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Conde  (see  Victor  Delzant's 
Sepultures  de  Flandre,  No.  118). 

The  most  complete  list  of  his  compositions — consisting  of  masses, 
motets,  psalms  and  other  pieces  of  sacred  music — will  oe  found  in 


F6tis.  The  largest  collection  of  his  MS.  works,  containing;  no  less 
than  twenty  masses,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  papal  chapel  in  Rome. 
In  his  lifetime  Des  Pres  was  honoured  as  an  eminent  composer,  and 
the  musicians  of  the  i6th  centurv  are  loud  in  his  praise.  During  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries  his  value  was  iniored,  nor  does  his  work 
appear  in  the  collections  of  Martini  and  raolucci.  Bumev  was  the 
first  to  recover  him  from  oblivion,  and  Forkel  continued  the  task  of 
rehabilitation.  Ambros  furnishes  the  most  exhaustive  account  of 
his  achievements.  An  admirable  account  of  Josquin's  art,  from  the 
rare  point  of  view  of  a  modem  critic  who  Imows  how  to  allow  for 
modem  difficulties,  will  be  found  in  the  article  "  Josquin,"  in  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  new  ed.  vol.  li.  Tne  RSpertoire 
des  ckanteurs  de  St  Gervais  contains  an  excellent  modern  edition  of 
Josquin's  Miserere, 

DESPR&S,  SUZANNE  (1875-  )i  French  actress,  was  bom 
at  Verdun,  and  trained  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  in  1897 
she  obtained  the  first  prize  for  comedy,  and  the  second  for 
tragedy.  She  then  became  associated  with,  and  subsequently 
married,  Aurelien  Lugn6-Pog  (b.  1870),  the  actor-manager,  who 
had  founded  a  new  school  of  modem  drama,  UCEuvrCj  and  she 
had  a  brilliant  success  in  several  plays  produced  by  him.  In 
succeeding  years  she  played  at  the  Gymnase  and  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin,  and  in  1902  made  her  d^but  at  the  Com6die 
Franjaise,  appearing  in  Phhdre  and  other  important  parts. 

DESRUES,  ANTOINE  FRANCOIS  (1744 -1777),  French 
poisoner,  was  bom  at  Chartres  in  1 744,  of  humble  parents.  He 
went  to  Paris  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  started  in  business  as  a 
grocer.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  great  piety  and  devotion, 
and  his  business  was  reputed  to  be  a  floiu-ishing  one,  but  when, 
in  1773,  h'^  gave  up  his  shop,  his  finances,  owing  to  personal 
extravagance,  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Nevertheless  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  a  Madame  de  la  Mothe  for  the 
purchase  from  her  of  a  country  estate,  and,  when  the  time  came 
for  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money,  invited  her  to  stay  with 
him  in  Paris  pending  the  transfer.  While  she  was  still  hia  guest, 
he  poisoned  first  her  and  then  her  son,  a  yottth  of  sixteen.  Then, 
having  forged  a  receipt  for  the  purchase  money,  he  endeavoured 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  property.  But  by  this  time  the  dis- 
appearance of  Madame  de  la  Mothe  and  her  son  had  aroused 
suspicion.  Desmes  was  arrested,  the  bodies  of  his  victixns  were 
discovered,  and  the  crime  was  broxight  home  to  him.  He  was 
tried,  found  guilty  and  condenuied  to  be  torn  asunder  alive  and 
burned.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  (1777)1  Dearies  repeating 
hypocritical  protestations  of  his  innocence  to  the  last.  The 
whole  afPair  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time,  and  as  late  as 
1828  a  dramatic  version  of  it  was  performed  in  Paris. 

DESSAIX»  JOSEPH  HARIS»  Count  (i764'-i834)»  French 
general,  was  bom  at  Thonon  in  Savoy  on  the  24th  of  Sei>tember 
1764.  He  studied  medicine,  took  his  degree  at  Turin,  and  then 
went  to  Paris,  where  in  1789  he  joined  the  National  Guard.  In 
1 791  he  tried  without  success  to  raise  an  imeule  in  Savoy,  in  1792 
he  organized  the  "  Legion  of  the  Allobroges,"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing years  he  served  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  in  the  Army  of  the 
Eastem  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  Army  of  Italy.  He  was  captured 
at  Rivoli,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  In  the  spring  of  1798  Dessaix 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  in  that  body  who  opposed  the  coup  d'Stat  of  the 
i8th  Brumaire  (November  9,  1799).  In  1803  he  was  promoted 
general  of  brigade,  and  soon  afterwards  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the 
battle  of  Wagram  (1809),  and  was  about  this  time  promoted 
general  of  division  and  named  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  in  18 10  was  made  a  count.  He  took  part  in  the 
expedition  to  Russia,  and  was  twice  wounded.  For  several 
months  he  was  commandant  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  delivered 
the  department  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  Austrians.  After  the 
first  restoration  Dessaix  held  a  command  under  the  Bourbons. 
He  nevertheless  joined  Napoleon  in  the  Hundred  Days,  and  in 
1 8 16  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  months.  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  retirement.    He  died  on  the  26th  of  October  1834. 

See  Le  GSnSral  Dessaix,  sa  vie  politique  et  militaire,  by  his  nephew 
Joseph  Dessaix  (Paris,  1879). 

DESSAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  2  m.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
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A  la^e  main  flue,  which  also  forms  the  dust  chamber,  is  placed 
underneath  the  furnace  hearths.  The  Fryer  furnace  ordinarilj'  burns 
from  d  to  6  tons  of  refuse  per  cell  per  24  hours.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  combustion  are  placed  at  the  back 
near  the  refuse  feed  opening,' an  arrangement  which  is  imperfect  in 
design,  inasmuch  as  while  a  charve  of  refuse  is  burning  upon  the 
furnace  bars  thecharge  which  is  to  follow  lies  on  the  dead  hearth  near 
the  outlet  flue.  Here  it  undergoes  drying  and  jjartial  decomposition, 
giving  off  offensive  empyreumatic  vapours  which  pass  into  the  flue 
without  being  exposed  to  sufficient  heat  to  render  them  entirely 


Fig.  z. — Horsf all's  Improved  Destructor, 
inoffensive.  The  serious  nuisances  thus  produced  in  some 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  second  furnace,  or  "  crci~"'"~  " 
by  C.  Jones  of  Ealing  in  1885,  which  was  placed 
leading  to  the  chimnev-shaft,  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  the  organic 
matters  present  in  the  vapour,  but  the  greatly  increased  cost  of 
burning  due  to  this  device  led  to  its  abandonment  in  many  cases. 
TTiis  type  of  cell  was  largely  used  during  the  early  period  of  the 
history  of  destructors,  but  ha.i  to  a  considerable  extent  given  place  to 
furnaces  of  more  modern  design. 

A  furnace  '  patented  in  1891  by  Mr  Henry  Whiley,  superintendent 
of  the  scavenging  department  of  the  Manchester  corporati 

automatic  in  its  action  and  was  designed  prir 
wamy*'  view  to  saving  labour— the  cells  being  fed, 
clinkered  automatical] v.  There  is  no  drvins  hearth,  and  the  refuse 
carts  tip  direct  into  a  snoot  or  hopper  at  the  back  which  conducts  the 
material  directly  on  to  movable  eccentric  grate  bars.  These  auto- 
matically traverse  the  material  forward  into  the  furnace,  and  finally 
push  it  against  a  flap-door  which  opens  and  allows  it  to  fall  out. 
This  apparatus  is  adapted  for  dealmg  with  screened  rather  than 
unscreened  refuse,  since  it  suffers  from  the  objection  that  the  motion 
of  the  bars  tends  to  allow  fine  particles  to  drop  through  unburnt. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  from  the  refuse  sticking  in  the 


or,"  patented 


Fig,  3. — Meldrum's  Destructor  at  Darwen. 
hopper,  and  exception  miy  also  be  taken  to  the  continual  flapping  of 
the  door  when  the  clinker  passes  out,  as  cold  air  ia  thereby  admitted 
into  the  furnace.  As  in  the  Frj'r?r  cell,  the  outlet  for  the  products  of 
combustion  into  the  main  fiue  is  close  to  the  point  where  the  crude 
refuse  is  fed  into  the  furnace,  and  the  escape  of  unburnt  vapours  is 
thus  facilitated.  Forced  draught  is  applied  bv  means  of  a  Roots 
blower.  The  Manchester  corporation  has  28  cells  of  this  type  in  use, 
and  the  approximate  amount  of  refuse  burnt  per  cell  per  24  hours  is 
from  6  Co  8  tons  at  a  cost  per  ton  for  labour  of  3-47  pence. 

Horsfall's  destructor'  (fig,  2)  is  a  high-temperature  furnace  of 
modern  type  which  has  been  adopted  largely  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
thecontinent  of  Europe.    Init  some  of  the  general  features 
MonMT*.   „(  (|jg  Fryer  cell  are  retained,  but  the  details  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  of  the  furnaces  already  described.     Important 


points  in  the  design  are  the  arraneement  of  the  flues  and  flue  outlets 

for  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the  introduction  of  a  blast  duct 
through  which  air  is  forced  into  a  closed  ash-pit.  The  feeding-hole  is 
situated  at  the  back  of  and  above  the  furnace,  while  the  flue  opening 
for  the  emission  of  the  gaseous  products  is  placed  at  the  front  of  the 
furnace  over  the  dead  plate;  thus  the  gases  distilled  from  the  raw 
refuse  are  caused  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the  main  flue  over  the 
hottest  part  of  the  furnace  and  through  the  flue  opening  in  the  red- 
hot  reverberaCory  arch.  The  steam  jet,  which  phys  an  important 
part  in  the  Horsfall  furnace,  forces  air  into  the  clceed  ash-pit  at  a 
pressure  of  about  ]  to  i  in.  of  water,  and  in  this  way  a  temperature 
varying  from  1500°  to  2000°  F.,  as  tested  by  a  thermo-electric 
pyrometer,  is  maintained  in  the  main  flue.  In  a  battery  of  cells  the 
gases  from  each  are  delivered  into  one  main  fiue,  so  that  a  uniform 
temperature  is  maintained  therein  sufiiciently  high  to  prevent 
noxious  vapours  from  reaching  the  chimney.  The  cells  being  charged 
and  clinkered  in  rotation,  when  the  fire  in  one  is  green,  in  toe  others 
it  is  at  its  hottest,  and  the  products  of  combustion  do  not  reach  the 
t>oiIer  surfaces  until  after  they  have  been  mixed  in  the  main  flue. 
The  cast  iron  boxes  which  are  provided  at  the  sides  of  the  furnaces, 
and  through  which  the  blast  air  is  conveyed  on  its  way  to  the  grate, 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  clinker  to  the  side  walb  of  the  cells,  aiw  very 
materially  preserve  the  brickwork,  which  otherwise  becomesdamaged 
by  the  tools  used  to  remove  the  clinker.  The  wide  clinkering  doors 
are  suspended  by  counterbalance  weights  and  open  vertically.  The 
rate  of  working  of  these  cells  varies  from  8  tons  per  cell  per  24  hours 
at  Oldham  to  10  tons  per  cell  at  Bradford,  where  the  furnaces  are  of 
a  later  type.  Thecost  of  labour  in  stoking  and  clinkering  is  about  6d. 
per  ton  of  the  refuse  treated  at  Bradford,  and  <)d.  per  ton  at  Oldham, 
where  the  rate  of  wages  is  higher.  Well -constructed  and  properly- 
worked  plants  of  this  type  should  give  rise  to  no  nuisance,  ana  may 
be  located  in  populous  neighbourhoods  without  danger  to  the  public 
health  or  comfort.  Installations  were  put  down  at  rulham  (1901), 
Hammerton  Street,  Bradford  (1900),  West  Hartlepool  (19CM),  and 
other  places,  and  the  surplus  power  generated  is  employed  in  tnc  pro- 
duction of  electric  energy. 

Warner's  destructor,'  known  as  the  "  Perfectus,"  is,  in  general 
arrangement,  similar  to  Fryer's,  but  differs  in  being  provided  uith 

special  charging  hoppers,  dampers  in  flues,  dust-catching    _, . 

arrangements,  rocking gratebars and otherimprovements.  '*■'■■•^•• 
The  refuse  is  tipped  into  feeding-hoppers,  consisting  of  rectangular 
cast  iron  boxes  over  which  plates  are  placed  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
smoke  and  fumes.  At  the  lower  portion  of  the  feeding-hopper  is  a 
flap-door  working  on  an  axis  and  controlled  by  an  iron  lever  from  the 
tipping  platform.  When  refuse  is  to  be  fed  into  the  furnace  the  lever 
is  thrown  over,  the  contents  of  the  hopper  drop  on  to  the  doping 
firebrick  hearth  beneath,  and  the  door  is  at  once  closed  again..  The 
ispoEsibleia  order  toprevent 

e  at  the  back  end,  since  this 

leads  to  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature  of  the  cells  and 
main  floe,  and  also  to  paper 
and  other  liaht  refuse  Wing 
carried  into  the  flues  and  chim- 
ney. The  flues  of  each  furnace 
are  provided  with  dampers, 
vdiich   are  closed   during   the 

Erocess  ol  clinkering  in  order  to 
eep  up  the  heat.  Thecellsare 
eacn  5  ft.  »4de  and  1 1  ft.  deep, 
the  rearmost  portion  consisting 
of  a  firebrick  dryirr^  hearth, 
and  the  front  of  rocking  grate 
bars  upon  which  the  combus- 
*  tion  takes  place.  The  crown  of 
each  cell  is  formed  ofa  rever- 
beratory  firebrick. arch  having 
openings  for  the  en^iaa  of  the 

Sroducts  of  combustion.    The 
ap  dampers  which  arc  ftlled 
to  these  openings  ate  operated 
by  horizontal  spindles  pai>sing 
through  the  brickwork  to  the 
front  of  the  cell,  where  they;  arc  provided  with  levers  or  handles; 
thus  each  cell  can  be  worked  independently  of  the  others.     WiU)  the 
view  of  increasing  the  steam-raising  capabilities  of  the  furnaoe,  fttfoed 
draught  is  sometimes  applied  and  a  tubular  boiler  is  placed  close  to 

thecells.  The  amount  of^refi      .  —  -■-• __...« 

per 


2,531(1891). 


f^refuse  consumed  vi 


_.',  thecost  of  labour  for  burning  the  refuse  isgjd.  per  tc 

TTie  Meldurm   "  Simplex  "  destructor  (fig.  3),  a  type  of  fornace 
which  yields  good  steam-raising  results,  is  in  successful  operation 

at  Rqicndale,  Hereford,  Darwen,  Nelson,  Plumstead  and  „  ,j_ , 

Woolwich,  at  each  of  which  towns  the  production  of  steam  i*'*™^*- 
is  an  important  consideration.  Cells  have  also  been  laid  down  at 
Burton,  Hunstanton,  Blackburn  and  Shipley,  and  more  recently  at 
Burnley,  Cleckheaton,  Lancaster,  Nelson,  Sheernesa  and  Weymouth. 
In  general   arrangement   the  destructor  differs  coniiderably  from 

'  Patent  No.   18,719  (1888).  ' 
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ihose  previouslY  described.  The  grates  are  placed  side  by  side 
without  separation  except  by  dead  plates,  but,  in  order  to  localize 
the  forced  draught,  the  ash-pit  is  divided  into  parts  corresponding 
K'ith  the  different  grate  areas.  Each  ash-pit  is  closed  air-tight  by  a 
cast  iron  plate,  and  is  provided  with  an  air-tight  door  for  removing 
the  fine  ash.  Two  patent  Meldrum  ateam-jet  blowets  are  provided 
lor  earh  furnace,  supplying  any  required  pressure  of  blast  up  to 
6  in.  water  column,  though  that  usually  employed  does  not  exceed 
I)  in.  The  furnaces  are  deigned  for  hand-feeding  from  the  front. 
but  hopper-feeding  can  be  applied  if  desirable.  The  products  of 
comboetion  either  pass  away  from  the  back  erf  each  fire-grate  into 
a  comnmn  flue  leaaing  to  boilers  and  the  chimney-shaft,  or  are  con- 
vej-ed  sideways  over  the  various  grates  and  a  common  lire-bridge 
to  the  boilers  or  t^imtiey.  The  heat  in  the  gases,  after  passing  the 
boilers,  is  stilifurther  utilised  toheattbeairaut^ed  to  the  furnaces, 
the  gases  bcinfp  passed  through  an  air  licater  or  continuous 
regenerator  consisting  of  a  number  of  cast  iron  pipes  from  which  the 
air  is  delivered  through  the  Meldrum  "  blowers  '  at  a  temperature  of 
about  300°  F.  That  a  high  percentage  (15  to  i8%)ofCOiisobtained 
in  the  furnaces  proves  a  small  excess  of  free  oxygen,  and  no  doubt 
explains  the  high  fuel  efficiency  obtained  by  this  type  of  destructor. 
High-pressure  boilersof  ample capaaitytureprovideQ  for  the  accumu- 
lation during  periods  of  light  load  of  a  reserve  of  steam,  the  storage 
being  obtained  by  utilizing  the  difference  between  the-highest  and 
lowest  water-levels  and  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and 
working;  steam-pressure.  Patent  locking  fire-bars,  to  prevent  lifting 
when  cTinkering,  are  used  in  the  furnace  and  have"a  good  Hfe.  At 
Rochdale  the  Meldrum  furnaces  consume  from  531b  to  66  tb  of  refuse 
per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour,  as  compared  with  23-4  tb  per 
square  foot  in  a  low- temperature  destructor  burning  5  tons  per  cell 
per  24  hours  with  a  grate  area  of  as  sq.ft.  The  evaporative  efficiency 
of  the  Rochdale  furnaces  varies  from  1-39  tb  to  1-87  tb  of  water 
(actual)  per  I  tb  of  refuse  burned,  and  an  average  steam -pressure  of 
about  1 14  lb  per  square  inch  is  maintained.     The  cost  of  labour  and 


Fig.  4.— Beaman  and  Deaa  Destructor  at  Leyton 


supen-ision  amounts  to  lod.  per  ton  of  refuse  dealt  with.  A 
Lancashire  boiler  {32  ft.  by  6  ft.  6  in.)  at  the  Sewage  Outfall  Works, 
Hereford,  evaporates  with  refuse  fuel  2980  tb  ofwater  per  hour, 
equal  to  149  indicated  horse-powtr.  About  54  tb  irf  refuse  are  burnt 
per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour  with  an  evaporation  of  1  -82  lb 
of  water  per  pound  of  refuse. 

The  Beaman  and  Deas  destructor'  (fig.  4)  has  attracted  much 
attention  from  public  authorities,  and  successful  installations 
^  are   in   operation   at    Warrington,    Dewsbury,    Leyton, 

urfOuL  Canterbury,  Llandudno,  Colne,  Streatham,  Rotherhithe, 
"'"*'*•  Wimbledon,  Bolton  and  elsewhere.  Its  essential  features 
inclutle  a  level-ftre  grate  with  ordinary  type  bars,  a  high-temperature 
combaBtion  chamber  at  the  hack  of  the  c^ls,  a. dosed  ash-pit  with 
forced  draught,  provision  for  the. admission  of  a  sccQndary  air-supply 
at  the  fire-bridge,  and  a  firebrick  hearth  sloping  at  an  angle  of  about 
.^3'.  From  the  refuse  storage  platform  the  material  is  fed  into  a 
hopper  mouth  about  I8  in.  square,  aqd  slides  down  the  firebrick 
hearth,  supported  by  T-irona,  to  the  gf'atc  bars,  over  which  it  is 
raked  and  spread  with  the  assistance  of  long  rods  manipulated  ttirough 
ciinltering  doors  placed  at, the  sides  of  the  cells.  A  secondary  door 
in  the  rear  of  the  cell  facilitates  the  operation.  The  fire-bars,  spaced 
'  ^  in.  apart,  are  of  the  ordinary^  stationary  type.  Vertically, 
er  the  lire-bridge,  is  an  air-conduit,  from  the  top  of  which  lead 
T  blast  pi{jes  12  in,  in  diameter  discharging  into  a  hermetically 
closed  ash-pit  under  the  grate  area.  The  air  is  supplied  from  fans 
{Schicle's  patent)  at  a  pressure  of  from  li  t0  3  in.  of  water,  and  iscon- 
troUed  by  means  of  bafR^  valves  worked  by  handles  on  either  side 
of  the  furnace,  conveniently  placed  for  the  attendant.  The  forced 
draught  tends  to  keep  the  bars  cool  and  lessen  wear  and  tear.  The 
fumes  from  the  charge  drying  on  the  hearth  pass  through  the  fire 
and  over  the  red-hot  fire-bridge,  which  is  perforated  longitudinally 
with  air-passages  connected  with  a  small  flue  leading  from  a  grated 
opening  on  the  face  of  the  brickwork  outside ;  in  this  way  an  auiiliary 
supply  of  heated  oxygen  is  fed  into  the  combustion  cliamber.     This 
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chamber,  in  which  a  temperature  approaching  looa"  F,  is  attained, 
is  fitted  with  large  iron  doors,  sliding  with  ralance  weights,  which 
allow  the  introduction  of  infected  articles,  bad  meat,  &c.,  and  also 
give  access  for  the  periodical  removal  of  tine  ash  from  the  flues. 
The  high  temperatures  attained  are  utilized  by  installing  one  boiler, 
preferably  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  water-tube  type,  for  each  pair 
of  cells,  so  that  the  gases,  on  their  way  from  the  comtustion  chamber 
to  the  main  flue,  pass  three  times,  between  the  boiler  tubes.  A 
secondary  furnace  is  provided  under  the  boiler  for  raising  steam  by 
coal,  if  required,  when  the  cells  are  out  of  use.  The  grate  area  of  each 
cell  is  35  sq.  ft.,  and  the  consumption  vanes  from  16  up  to  20  tons  of 
refuse  per  cell  oer  34  hours.  In  a  34-hours'  test  made  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  cleansing  department,  Leeds,  at  the  Warrington 
installation,  thequantity  (3  water  evaporated  per  poundof  refuse  was 
I-I4  lb,  the  average  temperature  in  tne  combustion  chamber  3000° 
F.  by  copper-wire  teat,  and  the  average  aii;  pressure  with  forced 
draught  3}  in.  (water-gauge).  At  Leyton,  which  has  a  population 
of  over  100,000,  an  8-cell  plant  of  this  type  is  successfully  dealing 
with  house  refuse  and  filter  press  cakes  of  sewage  sludge  from  the 
sewac^  disposal  works  adjoining,  and  even  with  material  of  this  low 
calorific  value  the  total  steam-power  produced  is  considerable.  Each 
cell  burns  about  16  tons  of  the  mixture  in  24  hours  and  develops 
about  35  indicated  horse-power  continuously,  at  an  average  steam- 

K assure  in  the  boilers  of  105  lb.  The  cost  of  labour  at  Leyton  for 
rning  tfie  mixed  refuse  is  about  is.  7d.  per  ton;  at  Llandudno, 
where  four  cells  were  laid  down  in  connexion  with  the  electric-light 
station  in  1898,  iris  is.  3jd.,  and  at  WarrinKon  9Jd.  per  tpn  of  refuse 
consumed.  Combustion  is  complete,  and  the  destructor  may  be 
installed  in  populous  districts  without  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants. 
Further  patents  (Wilkie's  improvements)  have  been  obtained  by 
Meldrum  Brothers  (Manchester)  in  connexion  with  this  dpstructor. 

The  Heenan  furnaces  are  in  operation  at  Farnworth,  Gloucester, 
Barrow-in-Furness,  N'orthamnton,  Mansfield,  Wakefield,  'Blackburn, 
Levenshulme,  Kings  Norton,  Worthing,  Birmingham  and  ««_._ 
other  places,  and  are  now  dealing  with  over  1300  tons  of  "••"*■• 
refuse  per  day.  The  general  arrangement  of  this  destructor  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  Meldrum  type.  The  cells  intercommuni- 
cate, and  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  gases  arising  from  the 
furnace  grates  of  the  various  cells  is  sought  by  the  introduction  of 
a  special  design  of  reverfc«ratory  arch  overlying  the  grates.  The 
standard  arrangement  of  this  destructor  embodies  all  modern 
arrangements  for  high-temperature  refuse  destruction  and  steam- 
power  generation. 

Destructors  of  the   "Sterling"   type,   combined   with   electric- 

gwer  generating  stations,  are  installed  at  Hackney  (1901), 
rmondsey  (1902)  and  Frederiksberg  (1903) — the  first-  =(,r«M 
named  plant  being  probably  the  most  powerful  com-  """"X' 
bined  destructor  and  electricity  station  yet  erected.  In  these 
modern  stations  the  recognized  requirements  of  an  up-to-date  refuse- 
destruction  plant  have  been  well  considered  and  good  calorific  results 
are  also  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  above- described  destructors,  other  forms  have 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  adopted  to  a  less  degree; 
amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Baker's  destructor,  Willshear's, 
Hanson's  Utilizer,  Mason's  Gasifier,  the  Bennett- Phythian, 
Cracknell's  (Melbourne,  Victoria),  Coltman's  (Loughborough), 
WiUoughby's,  and  Healey's  improved  destructors.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  systems  for  the  treatment  of  refuse  have  also  been  devised. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  those  of  M.  Defosseand  M.  Helouis. 
The  former  has  endeavoured  to  burn  the  refuse  in  large  quantities  by 
using  a  forced  draught  and  only  washing  the  smoke'  Helouis  has 
extended  the  operation  by  using  the  heat  from  the  combustion  of  the 
refuse  for  drying  and  distilling  the  material  which  is  brought  gradu- 
ally on  to  the  grate. 

Boulnois  and  Brodie's  imprt^ed  charging  tank  is  a  labour-savii^ 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  wrouaht  iron  truck,  5  ft.  wide  by  3  ft.  deep, 
and  of  sufficient  length  to  hold  not  less  than  12  hours  n-rtt—*™- 
supply  for  the  two  cells  which  it  serves.  The  truck,  ic^T^ 
which  moves  along  a  pair  of  rails  across  the  top  of  the  urtbs. 
destructor,  may  be  worked  by  one  man.  It  is  divided  into 
compartments  holding  a  charge  of  refuse  in  each,  and  is  provided 
with  a  pair  of  doors  in  the  bottom,  opening  downwards,  which  are 
supported  by  a  scries  of  small  wheels  running  on  a  central  rail.  A 
special  feeding  opening  in  the  reverberatory  arch  of  the  cell  of  the 
width  of  the  truck,  situated  over  the  drying  hearth,  is  formed  by  a 
firebrick  arch  fitted  into  a  frame  capable  oflieing  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  by  means  of  a  lever.  The  charging  truck,  when  empty, 
is  brought  under  the  tipping  platform,  and  the  carts  tip  directly  into 
it.  When  one  of  the  cells  has  to  be  fed,  the  truck  is  moved  along,  so 
that  one  of  the  divisions  is  immediately  over  the  feeding  opening,  and 
the  wheel  holding  up  the  bottom  doors  rests  upon  the  centra!  rail, 
which  is  continued  over  the  movable  cohering  arch.  Then  the 
movable  arch  is  rolled  back,  the  doors  are  rcleasMi,  and  the  contents 
are  discharged  into  the  cell,  so  that  no  handling  of  the  refuse  is 
required  from  tipping  to  feeding.  This  apparatus  is  in  operation  at 
Liverpool,  Shoreditch,  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. 

Various  forms  of  patent  movable  fire-bars  have  been  employed 
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io  destructor  furnaces.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Settle's,* 
Vicar's,'  Riddle's  rocking  bars,'  Horafall'a  self-feeding  apparatus,* 
and  Healey'spiovablebars;*  but  complicated  movable  arrangements 
are  not  to  be  scommended,  and  experience  greatly  favours  the  use 
of  a  simple  si   tionary  type  of  fire-bar. 

A  duat-c3t  -hing  apparatus  has  been  designed  and  erected  at 
Edinburah,  ty  the  Horsfall  Furnace  Syndicate,  in  order  to  over- 
come difficulties  in  regard  to  the  escape  of  tiue  dust,  &c.,  from  the 
destructor  chimney.  Externally,  it  appears  a  large  circular  block 
of  brickwork,  i8  ft.  in  diameter  and  13  ft.  7  in.  high,  connected  with 
the  main  flue,  and  situated  between  the  destructor  cells  and  the 
boiler.  Internally  it  consists  of  a  spiral  flue  traversing  the  entire 
circumference  and  winding  upwards  to  the  top  of  the  chamber. 
There  is  an  interior  well  or  chamber  6  ft.  diameter  by  12  ft.  high, 
having  a  domed  top,  and  communicating  with  the  outer  spiral  nue 
by  four  porta  at  the  top  of  the  chamber.     Dust  traps,  baffle  walls 


Other  accessory  plant  in  use  at  most  modem  destructor  stations 
includes  machinerv  for  the  removal,  crushing  and  various  means 
of  utilization  of  the  residual  clinker,  stoking  tools,  air  heaters  or 
regenerators  for  the  production  of  hot-air  blast  to  the  furnaces, 
superheaters  and  thermal  storage  arrangements  for  equalizing  the 
output  of  power  from  the  station  during  the  34-hourB'  day. 

The  general  arraDgement  of  a  battery  of  refuse  cells  at  a 
destructor  station  is  illustrated  by  fig.  5.  The  cells  arc  arranged 
either  side  by  side,  with  a  common  main  flue  in  the 
rear,  or  back  to  back  with  the  main  flue  placed  in  the  ^'^'' 
centre  and  leading  to  a  tall  chinmey-shaft.  The  heated  atmcton. 
gases  on  leaving  the  celb  pass  through  the  combustion 
chamber  into  the  main  flue,  and  thence  go  forward  to  the  boilers, 
where  their  heat  is  absorbed  and  utilized.    Forced  draught,  or 


Fig.  5. — Leyton  Destructor.  Block  Plan, 
and  cleaning  doors  are  also  provided  for  the  retention  and  subsequent 
weekly  removal  of  the  flue  dust.  The  apparatus  forms  a  large 
reservoir  of  heat  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  of  from  1500" 
to  1800"  F.,  and  is  useful  in  keeping  up  steam  in  the  boiler  at  an 
equable  pressure  for  a  long  period.  It  requires  no  attention,  and  has 
proved  successful  for  its  purpose. 

Travelling  cranes  for  transporting  refuse  and  feeding  cells  are 
sometimes  employed  at  destructor  stations,  as,  for  example,  at 
Hamburg.  Here  the  transportation  of  the  refuse  is  effected  by 
means  of  specially  constructed  water-tight  iron  wagons,  containing 
detachable  boxes  provided  with  two  double-flap  doors  at  the  top  for 
loading,  and  one  flap-door  at  the  back  for  unloading.  There  are 
thirty-six  furnaces  of  the  Horsfall  type  placed  in  two  ranks,  each 
arranged  in  three  blocks  of  six  in  the  large  furnace  hall.  An  electric 
crane  running  above  each  rank  lifts  the  boxes  off  the  waffons  and 
carries  them  to  the  feeding-hole  of  each  well.  Here  the  box  is  tipped 
up  by  an  electric  pulley  and  emptied  on  to  the  furnace  platform. 
When  the  travelling  crane  is  used,  the  carts  (four-wheeled)  bringing 
the  refuse  may  be  constructed  so  that  the  body  of  the  carriage  can  be 
taken  off  the  wheels,  lifted  up  and  tipped  direct  over  the  furnace 
as  required,  and  returned  again  to  its  frame.  The  adoption  of  the 
travelling  crane  admits  of  the  reduction  in  size  of  the  main  building, 
as  less  platform  space  for  unloading  refuse  carts  is  required;  the 
inclined  roadway  may  also  be  dispensed  with.  Where  a  destructor 
site  will  not  admit  of  an  inclined  roadway  and  platform,  the  refuse 
may  be  discharged  from  the  collecting  carts  into  a  lift,  and  thence 
i^evated  into  the  feeding-bins. 


•Patent  No.  4896  (18,   , 

'  Patent  No.  ao.ao?  (1892). 

'  Patents  No.  18,398  (iSgj)  and  No.  1»,990  (1892). 


ihowing  general  arrangement  of  the  Woils. 

in  many  cases,  hot  blast,  is  supplied  from  fans  through  a  conduit 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  cells.  An  inclined  roadway,  of 
as  easy  gradient  as  drcumstances  will  admit,  is  provided  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  refuse  to  the  tipping  platform,  from  which  it 
b  fed  through  feed-holea  into  the  furnaces.  In  the  installation 
of  a  destructor,  the  choice  of  suitable  plant  and  the  general  design 
of  the  works  must  be  largdy  dependent  upon  local  requirentents, 
and  should  be  entrusted  to  an  engineer  experienced  in  these 
matters.  The  following  primary  con^ derations,  however,  may 
be  enumerated  as  materially  afiecUng  the  design  of  jsuch  works: — 

Si)  The  plant  must  be  simple,  easily  worked  without  stoppages, 
without  mechanical  complications  upon  which  stokers  may  lay 
the  blame  for  bad  results,  (b)  It  must  be  strong,  must  withstand 
variations  of  temperature,  must  not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
should  admit  of  being  readily  repaired,  (e)  It  must  be  such^as  can  be 
easily  understood  by  stokers  or  firemen  of  average  intelligence,  so 
that  the  continuous  working  of  the  plant  may  not  be  disorganized  by 
change  of  workmen,     (d)    A  sufficiently  high  temperature  must  be 

attained  in  the  cells  to  reduce  the  refuse  to  an  entirely  i: — - 

clinker,  and  all  fumes  or  gases  should  pass  either  through  an  1 
red-hot  cell  or  through  a  chamber  whose  temperature  is  m; 
by  the  ordinary  working  of  the  destructor  itself  at  a  degree  sufficient 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  escape  of  any  unconsumcd  gases, 
vapours  or  particles,  Thetemperaturemay  vary  between  1500  and 
2000°.  (e)  The  plant  must  be  so  worked  that  while  some  of  the  cells 
are  being  recharged,  others  are  at  a  glowing  red  heat,  in  order  that  a 
high  temperature  may  be  uniformly  maintained.  (/)  The  design  of 
the  furnaces  must  admit  of  clinkering  and  recharging  being 
q^uickly  performed,  the  furnace  doors  b 
time  so  as  to  obviate  the  inrush  of  cold 


admit  of  clinkering  and  recharging  being  easily  and 
d,  the  furnace  doors  being  open  for  a  minimum  of 
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in  main  flues,  &c.  (g)  The  cbimoey  draught  must  he  assisted  with 
forced  draught  from  fans  or  steam  let  to  a  pressure  of  i^  in.  to  2  in. 
under  grates  by  water-gauge.  (A)  Where  a  destructor  is  required  to 
work  without  risk  of  nuisance  to  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  its 
efficiency  as  a  refuse  destructor  plant  must  be  primarily  kept  in  view 
in  designing  the  works,  steam-raising  being  regarded  as  a  secondary 
consideration.  Boilers  should  not  oe  placed  immediately  over  a 
furnace  so  as  to  present  a  large  cooling  surface,  whereby  the 
temperature  of  the  gases  is  reduced  before  the  organic  matter  has 
been  thoroughly  burned,  (t)  Where  steam-power  and  a  high  fuel 
efficiency  are  desired  a  large  percentage  of  COt  should  be  sought  in 
the  furnaces  with  as  little  excess  of  air  as  possible,  and  the  flue  sases 
should  be  utilized  in  heating  the  air-supply  to  the  grates,  ana  the 
feed-water  to  the  boilers.  (;)  Ample  boiler  capacity  and  hot- water 
storage  feed-tanks  should  be  included  in  the  design  where  steam- 
power  is  required. 

As  to  the  initial  cost  of  the  erection  of  refuse  destructors,  few 
trustworthy  data  can  be  given.  The  outlay  necessarily  depends, 
^^  amongst  other  things,  upon  the  difficulty  of  preparing 

^^^^  the  site,  upon  the  nature  of  the  foundations  required,  the 

height  of  the  chimney-shaft,  the  length  of  the  inclined  or  approach 
roadway,  and  the  varying  prices  of  labour  and  materials  in  different 
localities.  As  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  Bristol, 
where,  in  18^,  the  total  cost  of  constructing  a  i6-cell  Fryer  de- 
structor was  £11,418,  of  which  £^909  was  expended  on  foundations, 
and  £1689  on  the  chimney-shaft;  the  cost  ot  the  destructor  proper, 
buildings  and  approach  road  was  therefore  £6820,  or  about  £426  per 
cell,  liie  cost  per  ton  of  burning  refuse  in  destructors  depends 
mainlv  upon — (a)  The  price  of  labour  in  the  locality,  and  the  number 
of  "  snifts  "  or  changes  of  workmen  per  day;  (fr)  tne  type  of  furnace 
adopted;  (c)  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  consumed;  (d)  the 
interest  on  and  repayment  of  capital  outlay.  The  cost  of  burning 
ton  for  ton  consumed,  in  high-temperature  furnaces,  including  labour 
and  repairs,  is  not  greater  than  in  slow-combustion  destructors.  The 
average  cost  of  burning  refuse  at  twenty-four  different  towns  through- 
out England,  exclusive  of  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  works,  is  is.  i ^d. 
per  ton  burned ;  the  minimum  cost  is  6d.  per  ton  at  Bradford,  and 
the  maximum  cost  2s.  lod.  per  ton  at  Battersea.  At  Shoreditch  the 
cost  per  ton  for  the  year  ending  on  the  25th  of  March  1899,  including 
labour,  supervision,  stores,  repairs,  &c.  (but  exclusive  of  interest  on 
cost  of  works),  was  28.  6-9d.  The  Quantity  of  refuse  burned  per  cell 
per  day  of  24  hours  varies  from  aoout  d.  tons  up  to  20  tons.  The 
ordinary  low-temperature  destructor,  with  25  sq.  ft.  grate  area,  bums 
about  20 tb  of  refuse  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour,  or  between 
5  and  6  tons  per  cell  per  24  hours.  The  Meldrum  destructor  furnaces 
at  Rochdale  bum  as  much  as  66  lb  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per 
hour,  and  the  Beaman  and  Deas  aestructor  at  Llandudno  71*7  lb 
per  sc^uare  foot  per  hour.  The  amount,  however,  always  depends 
materially  on  the  care  observed  in  stoking,  the  nature  of  the  material, 
the  frequency  of  removal  of  clinker,  and  on  the  question  whether  the 
whole  of  the  refuse  passed  into  the  furnace  is  thoroughly  cremated. 

The  amount  of  residue  in  the  shape  of  clinker  and  fine  ash  varies 
from  22  to  37  %  of  the  bulk  dealt  with.  From  25  to  30  %  Is  a  very 
M-.  .  usual  amount.  At  Shoreditch,  where  the  refuse  consists 
ReMiamM:  qj  about  8  %  of  straw,  paper,  shavings,  Ac,  the  residue 
contains  about  29%  clinker,  2*7%  fine  ash,  -5%  fiue  dust,  and  -6% 
old  tins,  making  a  total  residue  of  32-8  %.  As  the  residuum  amounts 
to  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  bulk  of  the  refuse  dealt 
with,  it  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  that  some  profitable,  or 
at  least  inexpensive,  means  should  be  devised  for  its  regular  disposal. 
Among  other  purposes,  it  has  been  used  for  bottomingfor  macadam- 
ized roads,  for  the  manufacture  of  concrete,  for  making  paving  slabs, 
for  forming  suburban  footpaths  or  cinder  footwalks,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  mortar.  The  last  is  a  very  general,  and  in  many  places 
profitable,  mode  of  disposal.  An  entirely  new  outlet  has  also  arisen 
lor  the  disposal  of  ^ooa  well-vitrified  destructor  clinker  in  connexion 
with  the  construction  of  bacteria  beds  for  sewage  disposal,  and  in 
many  districts  its  value  has,  by  this  means,  become  greatly  enhanced. 

Through  defects  in  the  design  and  management  of  many  of  the 
early  destructors  complaints  of  nuisance  frequently  arose,  and  these 
have,  to  some  extent,  brought  destructor  installations  into  disrepute. 
Although  some  of  the  older  furnaces  were  decided  offenders  in  this 
respect,  that  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  modern  improved  type 
of  nigh- temperature  furnace;  and  often,  were  it  not  for  the  great 
prominence  in  the  landscape  of  a  tall  chimney-shaft,  the  existence  of 
a  refuse  destructor  in  a  neighbourhood  would  not  be  generally  known 
to  the  inhabitants.  A  modern  furnace,  properly  designed  and 
worked,  will  give  rise  to  no  nuisance,  and  may  be  safely  erected  in  the 
midst  of  a  populous  nei&'hbourhood.  To  ensure  the  perfect  crema- 
tion of  the  refuse  and  of  tne  gases  given  ofiF,  forced  draught  is  essential. 
B^^  This  is  supplied  either  as  air  draught  deUvered  from  a 
ry^  rapidly  revolving  fan,  or  as  steam  blast,  as  in  the  Horsfall 
oraughu  steam  jet  or  the  Meldrum  blower.  With  a  forced  blast  less 
air  is  required  to  obtain  complete  combustion  than  by  chimney 
draught.  The  forced  draught  grate  requires  little  more  than  the 
quantity  theoretically  necessary,  while  with  chimney  draught  more 
ttian  double  the  theoretical  amount  of  air  must  be  supplied.  With 
forced  draught,  too,  a  much  higher  temi>erature  is  attained,  and  if 
it  is  properly  worked,  little  or  no  cold  air  will  enter  the  furnaces  during 
stoking  operations.    As  far  as  possible  a  balance  of  pressure  in  the 


cells  during  clinkering  should  be  maintained  just  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent an  inrush  of  cola  air  through  the  flues.  The  forced  draught 
pressure  should  not  exceed  2  in.  water-gauge.  The  efficiency  of  the 
combustion  in  the  furnace  is  conveniently  measured  by  the 
"  Econometer,"  which  registers  continuously  and  automatically  the 
proportion  of  CO2  passing  away  in  the  waste  gases ;  the  higher  the 
percentage  of  COj  the  more  efficient  the  furnace,  provided  there  is  no 
formation  of  CO,  the  presence  of  which  would  indicate  incomplete 
combustion.  The  theoretical  maximum  of  COj  for  refuse  burning  is 
about  20%;  and,  by  maintaining  an  even  clean  fire,  by  admitting 
secondary  air  over  the  fire,  and  by  regulating  the  dampers  or  the  air- 
pressure  in  the  ash-pit,  an  amount  approximating  to  this  percentage 
may  be  attained  in  a  well-designed  furnace  if  properly  worked.  If 
the  proportion  of  free  oxygen  (t.e,  excess  of  air)  is  large,  more  air  is 
passed  through  the  furnace  than  is  required  for  complete  combustion, 
and  the  heating  of  this  excess  is  clearly  a  waste  of  heat.  The  position 
of  the  econometer  in  testing  should  be  as  near  the  furnace  as  possible, 
as  there  may  be  considerable  air  leakage  through  the  brickwork  of  the 
flues. 

The  air 'supply  to  modem  furnaces  is  usually  delivered  hot,  the 
inlet  air  being  first  passed  through  an  air-heater  the  temperature  of 
which  is  maintained  by  the  waste  gases  in  the  main  flue. 

The  modern  high-temperature  destructor,  to  render  the  refuse  and 
gases  perfectly  innocuous  and  harmless,  is  worked  at  a  temperature 
varying  from  1250**  to  2000*^  F.,  and  the  maintenance  of 
sucn  temperatures  has  very  naturally  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  this  heat-energy  tor  the  production  of 
steam-power.  Experience  shows  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
energy  niay  be  derived  from  steam-raising  destructor  stations,  amply 
justifying  a  reasonable  increase  of  expenditure  on  plant  and  labour. 
The  actual  calorific  value  of  the  refuse  material  necessarily  varies, 
but,  as  a  general  average,  with  suitably  designed  and  properly 
managed  plant,  an  evaporation  of  i  lb  of  water  per  pound  of  refuse 
burned  is  a  result  which  may  be  readily  attained,  and  affords  a  basis 
of  calculation  which  engineers  may  safely  adopt  in  practice.  Many 
destructor  steam-raising  plants,  however,  give  considerably  higher 
results,  evaporations  approaching  2  lb  of  water  per  pound  of  refuse 
being  often  met  with  under  favourable  conditions. 

From  actual  experience  it  may  be  accepted,  therefore,  that  the 
calorific  value  of  unscreened  house  refuse  varies  from  i  to  2  lb  of 
water  evaporated  per  pound  of  refuse  burned,  the  exact  proportion 
depending  upon  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  material  aealt  with. 
Taddng  the  evaporative  power  of  coal  at  10  ft)  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal,  this  gives  tor  domestic  house  refuse  a  value  of  from  tS  to  i  that  of 
coal ;  or,  with  coal  at  20s.  per  ton,  refuse  has  a  commercial  value  of 
from  28.  to  AS.  per  ton.  _  In  London  the  quantity  of  house  refuse 
amounts  to  aoout  li  million  tons  per  annum,  whicii  is  equivalent  to 
from  4  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  per  head  per  annum.  If  it  be  burned  in  furnaces 
giving  an  evaporation  of  i  lb  of  water  per  pound  of  refuse,  it  would 
yield  a  total  power  annually  of  about  138  million  brake  horse-power 
hours,  and  equivalent  cost  of  coal  at  20s.  per  ton  for  this  amount  of 
power  even  when  calculated  upon  the  very  low  estimate  of  2  lb  *  of 
coal  per  brake  horse-power  hour,  works  out  at  over  £123,000.  On  the 
same  basis,  the  refuse  of  a  medium-sized  town,  with,  say,  a  population 
of  70,000  yielding  refuse  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt.  per  head  per  annum, 
would  afford  112  indicated  horse-power  per  ton  burned,  and  the 
total  indicated  horse-power  hours  per  annum  would  be 

70,oooX;  c^' XI 12  « 1,960,000  I.H.P.  hours  annually. 
20 

If  this  were  applied  to  the  production  of  electric  energy,  the  electrical 
horse-power  hours  would  be  (with  a  dynamo  efficiency  of  90  %) 

1,960,000X90  „ , ,764,000  E.H.P.  hours  per  annum  ; 
100  '  ^  t~  , 

and  the  watt-hours  per  annum  at  the  central  station  would  be 

1,764,000X746  =  I  »3 1 5.944.000- 
Allowing  for  a   loss    of    10%    in    distribution,    this   would   give 
1,184,349,600  watt-hours  available  in  lamps,  or  with  8-candle-power 
lamps  taking  30  watts  of  current  per  lamp,  we  should  have 
1,184.349^600  watt-hours^^^^y3^^Q  g.^  p  lamp-hours  per  annum; 

that  is, ^39. 47  '3^o  — 8B563   8-c.p.' lamp-hours  per  annum    per 

70,000  population     ^  '^         lieadof  popula^on. 

Taking  the  loss  due  to  the  storage  which  would  be  necessary  at  20  % 
on  three-quarters  of  the  total  or  15%  upon  the  whole,  there  would 
be  478  8-c.p.  lamp-hours  per  annum  per  head  of  the  poi>ulation: 
i.e.  if  the  power  developed  from  the  refuse  were  fully  utilized,  it 
would  supply  electric  lignt  at  the  rate  of  one  8-c.p.  lamp  per  head  of 
the  population  for  about  i  J  hours  for  every  night  of  the  year. 

In  actual  practice,  when  the  electric  energy  is  for  the  purposes  of 
lighting  only,  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  fully  utilizing  the 
thermal  energy  from  a  destructor  plant  owing  to  the  want 
of  adequate  means  of  storage  either  of  the  thermaj  or  of 
the  electric  energy.  A  destructor  station  usually  yields  a 
fairly  definite  amount  of  thermal  energ[y  uniformly  throughout  the  24 
hours,  while  the  consumption  of  electnc-lighting  current  is  extremely 

^  With  medium-sized  steam  plants,  a  consumption  of  .4  lb  of  coal 
per  brake  horse-power  per" hour  is  a  very  usual  performance. 
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irregular,  the  maximum  demand  being  about  four  times  the  mean 
demand.  The  period  during  which  the  demand  exceeds  the  mean  is 
comparatively  short,  and  does  not  exceed  about  6  hours  out  of  the 
24,  while  for  a  portion  of  the  time  the  demand  may  not  exceed  ^th 
of  the  maximum.  This  difficulty,  at  first  regarded  as  somewhat 
grave,  is  substantially  minimized  by  the  provision  of  ample  boiler 
capacity,  or  by  the  introduction  of  feed  thermal  storage  vessels  in 
which  hot  feed-water  may  be  stored  during  the  hours  of  light  load 
(say  18  out  of  the  24),  so  that  at  the  time  of  maximum  load  the  boiler 
may  be  filled  directly  from  these  vessels,  which  work  at  the  same 
pressure  and  temperature  as  the  boiler.  Further,  the  difficulty 
above  mentioned  will  disappear  entirely  at  stations  where  there  is  a 
fair  day  load  which  practically  ceases  at  about  the  hour  when  the 
illuminating  load  comes  on,  thus  equalizing  the  demand  upon  both 
destructor  and  electric  plant  throughout  the  24  hours.  This  arises 
in  cases  where  current  is  consumed  during  the  day  for  motors,  fans, 
lifts,  electric  tramways,  and  other  like  purp>oses,  and,  as  the  employ- 
ment of  electric  energy  for  these  services  is  rapidly  becoming  general, 
no  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  in  the  successful  working  of  com- 
bined destructor  and  electric  plants  where  these  conditions  prevail. 
The  more  uniform  the  electncal  demand  becomes,  the  more  fully 
may  the  power  from  a  destructor  station  be  utilized. 

In  addition  to  combination  with  electric-lighting  works,  refuse 
destructors  are  now  very  commonly  installed  in  conjunction  with 
various  other  classes  of  power-using  undertakings,  including  tram- 
ways, water-works,  sewage-pumping,  artificial  slab-making  and 
clinker-crushing  works  and  others;  and  the  increasingly  large  sums 
which  are  being  yearly  expended  in  combined  undertakings  of  this 
character  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  practical  value 
of  such  combinations  where  these  several  classes  of  work  must  be 
carried  on.       ^ 

For  further  information  on  the  subject,  reference  should  be  made 
to  William  H.  Maxwell,  Removal  and  Disposal  of  Town  Refuse,  with 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  Refuse  Destructor  Plants  (London,  1899)1 
with  a  special  Supplement  embodying  later  results  (London,  1905). 

See  a\sothe  Proceedings  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal 
and  County  Engineers,  vols.  xiii.  p.  216,  xxii.  p.  211,  xxiv.  p.  214 
and  XXV.  p.  138;  also  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  0/  Ciou 
Engineers,  vols,  cxxii.  p.  443,  cxxiv.  p.  469,  cxxxi.  p.  413,  cxxxviii. 
p.  508,  cxxix.  p.  434,  cxxx.  pp.  213  and  347,  cxxiii.  pp.  %6^  and  498, 
cxxviii.  p.  293  and  cxxxv.  p.  300.  (W.  H.  Ma.; 

DE   TABLEY*   JOHN   BYRNE   LEICESTER   WARREN,   3RD 

Baron  (1835-1895),  English  poet,  eldest  son  of  George  Fleming 
Leicester  (afterwards  Warren) ,  2nd  Baron  De  Tabley,  was  born  on 
the  26th  of  April  1835.  He  waseducatedatEtonand  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1S56  with  second  classes  in 
classics  and  in  law  and  modern  history.  In  the  autumn  of  1858 
he  went  to  Turkey  as  unpaid  attach6  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
and  two  years  later  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  became  an  officer  in 
theCheshire  Yeomanry  ,andunsuccessfullycontestedMid-Cheshire 
in  1868  as  a  Liberal.  After  his  father's  second  marriage  in  187 1 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  became  a  close  friend  of 
Tennyson  for  several  years.  From  1877  till  his  succession  to  the 
title  in  1887  he  was  lost  to  his  friends,  assuming  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  It  was  not  till  1892  that  he  returned  to  London  life, 
and  enjoyed  a  sort  of  renaissance  of  reputation  and  friendship. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Lord  De  Tabley  made  many  new 
friends,  besides  reopening  old  associations,  and  he  almost  seemed 
to  be  gathering  around  him  a  small  literary  company  when  his 
health  broke,  and  he  died  on  the  22nd  of  November  1895  at  Ryde, 
in  his  sixty-first  year.  He  was  buried  at  Little  Peover  in  Cheshire. 
Although  his  reputation  will  live  almost  exclusively  as  that  of  a 
poet,  De  Tabley  was  a  man  of  many  studious  tastes.  He  was  at 
one  time  an  authority  on  numismatics;  he  wrote  two  novels; 
published  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Book  Plates  (1880);  and  the 
fruit  of  his  careful  researches  in  botany  was  printed  posthumously 
in  his  elaborate  Flora  of  Cheshire  (1899).  Poetry,  however,  was 
his  first  and  last  passion,  and  to  that  he  devoted  the  best  energies 
of  his  life.  De  Tabley's  first  impulse  towards  poetry  came  from 
his  friend  George  Fortescue,  with  whom  he  shared  a  close  com- 
panionship during  his  Oxford  days,  and  whom  he  lost,  as  Tennyson 
lost  Hallam,  within  a  few  years  of  their  taking  their  degrees. 
Fortescue  was  killed  by  falling  from  the  mast  of  Lord  Drogheda's 
yacht  in  November  1859,  and  this  gloomy  event  plunged  De 
Tabley  into  deep  depression.  Between  1859  and  1862  De  Tabley 
issued  four  little  volumes  of  pseudonymous  verse  (by  G.  F. 
Preston),  in  the  production  of  which  he  had  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  sympathy  of  Fortescue.  Once  more  he  assumed  a 
pseudonym — his  Praeterila  (1863)  bearing  the  name  of  William 
Lancaster.    In  the  next  year  he  published  Eclogues  and  Mono- 


dramas y  followed  in  1865  by  Studies  in  Verse.  These  volumes  all 
displayed  technical  grace  and  much  natural  beauty;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  publication  of  Philoctetes  in  1866  that  De  Tabley  met 
with  any  wide  recognition.  Philoctetes  bore  the  initials  "  M.A.," 
which,  to  the  author's  dismay,  were  interpreted  as  meaning 
Matthew  Arnold.  He  at  once  disclosed  his  identity,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  Gladstone.  In  1867  he  published  Orestes,  in  1870 
Rehearsals  and  in  1873  Searching  the  Net,  These  last  two 
bore  his  own  name,  John  Leicester  Warren.  He  was  somewhat 
disappointed  by  their  lukewarm  reception,  and  when  in  1876 
The  Soldier  of  Fortune,  a  drama  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
careful  labour,  proved  a  complete  failure,  he  retired  altogether 
from  the  literary  arena.  It  was  not  until  1893  that  he  was 
persuaded  to  return,  and  the  immediate  success  in  that  year  of 
his  Poems,  Dramatic  and  Lyrical^  encouraged  him  to  publish  a 
second  series  in  1895,  the  year  of  his  death.  The  genuine  interest 
with  which  these  Volumes  were  welcomed  did  much  to  lighten 
the  last  years  of  a  somewhat  sombre  ^.nd  solitary  life.  His 
posthumous  poems  were  collected  in  1903.  The  characteristics 
of  De  Tabley's  poetry  are  pre-eminently  magnificence  of  style, 
derived  from  close  study  of  Milton,  sonority,  dignity,  weight  and 
colour.  His  passion  for  detail  was  both  a  strength  and  a  weak- 
ness: it  lent  a  loving  fidelity  to  his  description  of  natural  objects, 
but  it  sometimes  involved  him  in  a  loss  of  simple  effect  from 
over-elaboration  of  treatment.  He  was  always  a  student  of  the 
classic  poets,  and  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  directly  from  them. 
He  was  a  true  and  a  whole-hearted  artist,  who,  aa  a  brother-poet  so 
well  said,  "  still  climbed  the  dear  cold  altitudes  of  song.'*  His 
ambition  was  always  for  the  heights,  a  region  naturally  ice-bound 
at  periods,  but  always  a  country  of  clear  atmosphere  and  bright, 

vivid  outlines. 
See  an  excellent  sketch  by  £.  Gosae  in  his  Critical  Kit-Kats  (1896). 

(A.  Wa.) 

DETAILLE,     JEAN     BAPTISTB     £D0UARD     (1848-  ), 

French  painter,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  October  1848. 
After  working  as  a  pupil  of  Meissonier's,  he  first  exhibited,  in  the 
Salon  of  1867,  a  picture  representing  ''  A  Corner  of  Meissonier's 
Studio."  Military  life  was  from  the  first  a  principal  attraction 
to  the  young  painter,  and  he  gained  his  reputation  by  depicting 
the  scenes  of  a  soldier's  life  with  every  detail  truthfully  rendered. 
He  exhibited  "  A  Halt "  (1868);  "  Soldiers  at  rest,  during  the 
Manoeuvres  at  the  Camp  of  Saint  Maur  "  (1869) ;  *^  Engagement 
between  Cossacks  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  1814 ''  (1870).  The 
war  of  1870-71  furnished  him  with  a  series  of  subjects  which 
gained  him  repeated  successes.  Among  his  m^re  important 
pictures  may  be  named  "The  Conquerors"  (1872);  "The 
Retreat  "  (1873) ; "  The  Charge  of  the  9th  Regiment  of  Cuirassiers 
in  the  Village  of  Morsbronn,  6th  August  1870  "  (1874);  "  The 
Marching  Regiment,  Paris,  December  1874"  (1875);  "A 
Reconnaissance"  (1876);  "Hail  to  the  Woundicd!"  (1877); 
"  Bonaparte  in  Eg3rpt "  (1878);  the  "  Inaugiiration  of  the  New 
Opera  House  " — a  water-colour;  the  "  Defence  of  Champigny 
by  Faron's  Division  "  (1879) .  He  also  worked  with  -Alphonse  de 
Neuville  on  the  panorama  of  Rezonville.  In  1884  he  exhibited 
at  the  Salon  the  "  Evening  at  Rezonville,"  a  panoramic  study, 
and  "  The  Dream  "  (1888),  now  in  the  Luxemburg.  Detaille 
recorded  other  events  in  the  military  history  of  his  country: 
the  "  Sortie  of  the  Garrison  of  Huningue  "  (now  in  the  Luxem- 
burg),  the  "  Vincendon  Brigade,"  and  "  Bi^erte,"  reminiscences 
of  the  expedition  to  Tunis.  After  a  visit  to  Russia,  Detaille 
exhibited  "  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ataman  "  and  "  The  Hereditary 
Grand  Duke  at  the  Head  of  the  Hussars  of  the  Guard."  Other 
important  works  are:  "  Victims  to  Duty,"  "  The  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught"  and  "Pasteur's  Funeral." 
In  his  picture  of"  Ch^ons,  9th  October  1896,"  exhibited  in  the 
Salon,  1898,  Detaille  painted  the  emperor  and  empress  of 
Russia  at  a  review,  with  M.  F61ix  Faure.  Detaille  became  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute  in  1898. 

See  Marius  Vachon,  Detaille  (Paris,  1898);  Frdd^ric  Masson, 
Edouard  Detaille  and  his  work  (Paris  and  London,  1891) ;  J.  Claretie, 
Peintres  et  sculpteurs  contemporains  (Paris,  1876);  G.  Goetschy, 
Les  Jeunes  peinlres  militaires  (Paris,  1878). 
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DETAINER  (from  detain^  Lat.  detinere),  in  law,  the  act  of 
keeping  a  person  against  his  will,  or  the  wrongful  keeping  of  a 
person's  goods,  or  other  real  or  persoi^l  property.  A  writ  of 
detainer  was  a  form  for  the  beginning  of  a  personal  action 
against  a  person  already  lodged  with  the  walls  of  a  prison;  it 
was  superseded  by  the  Judgments  Act  1838. 

DETERMINANT,  in  mathematics,  a  function  which  presents 
itself  in  the  solution  of  a  system  of  simple  equations. 

I.  Considering  the  equations 


ax  -\-hy  +CS  ^d  , 
a'x-{-hU^-c'z^d\ 
a'x+b'^y+c'z=d% 


and  proceeding  to  solve  them  by  the  so-called  method  of  cross 
multiplication,  we  multiply  the  equations  by  factors  selected  in 
such  a  manner  that  upon  adding  the  results  the  whole  coefficient 
of  y  becomes  =  o,  and  the  whole  coefficient  of  z  becomes  »  o; 
the  factors  in  question  aieb'c'  —  6V,  ^c—  he',  hd—Vc  (values 
which,  as  at  once  seen,  have  the  desired  property);  we  thus 
obtain  an  equation  which  contains  on  the  left-hand  side  only  a 
multiple  of  x,  and  on  the  right-hand  side  a  constant  term;  the 
coefficient  of  %  has  the  value 

a(6'c'-6V)+a'(6'c-&c')-f-a'(&c'-6'c), 

and  this  function,  represented  in  the  form 

a  ,  6  ,  c 

a',  6^  c' 

is  said  to  be  a  determinant;  or,  the  number  of  elements  being  3^, 
it  is  called  a  determinant  of  the  third  order.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  resulting  equation  is 


0  ,  5  ,  c 

ac  = 

d  ,h  ,c 

a\h\c' 

d\b\c' 

a\  b\  c' 

d\  b',  c' 

where  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  is  the  like  function 
with  d,  d',  d*  in  place  of  a,  a',  a"  respectively,  and  is  of  course  also 
a  determinant.  Moreover,  the  functions  b'c"  —  6V,  b'c—bc", 
be'  —  b'c  used  in  the  process  are  themselves  the  determinants  of 
the  second  order 


b\(f 


b'  -' 


b\c' 
b  .  c 


b ,  c 
b\c' 


We  have  herein  the  suggestion  of  the  rule  for  the  derivation 
of  the  determinants  of  the  orders  i,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  each  from  the 
preceding  one,  viz.  we  have 

•0161  -an 


'  ,y  ,<f  4'       V  *c'4''\     W'.c'^d'A       ^  ^  4\      W.c\d'\ 
'  V  .r'  4'      W'.c''4"\     V^  .c  4\      V  .C  4'       ^.€'4^ 


n* :  n 


^l-.'J! 


a 

a' 


and  so  on,  the  terms  being  all  +  for  a  detejrminant  of  an  odd 
order,  but  alternately  +  and  --  for  a  determinant  of  an  even  order. 
2.  It  is  easy,  by  induction,  to  arrive  at  the  general  results: — 
A  determinant  of  the  order  n  is  the  sum  of  the  i.2.3...n  pro- 
ducts which  can  be  formed  with  n  elements  out  of  »'  elements 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  no  two  of  the  n  elements  being 
in  the  same  line  or  in  the  same  column,  and  each  such  product 
having  the  coefficient  ^  unity. 

The  products  in  question  may  be  obtained  by  permuting  in 
every  possible  manner  the  colimms  (or  the  lines)  of  the  determin- 
ant, and  then  taking  for  the  factors  the  n  elements  in  the  dexter 
diagonal.  And  we  thence  derive  the  rule  for  the  signs,  viz.  con- 
sidering the  primitive  arrangement  of  the  columns  as  positive, 
then  an  arrangement  obtained  therefrom  by  a  single  interchange 
(inversion,  or  derangement)  of  two  columns  is  regarded  as  nega- 
tive; and  so  in  general  an  arrangement  is  positive  or  negative 
according  as  it  is  derived  from  the  primitive  arrangement  by  an 
even  or  an  odd  number  of  interchanges.  [This  implies  the  theorem 
that  a  given  arrangement  can  be  derived  from  the  primitive 
arrangement  only  by  an  odd  number,  or  else  only  by  an  even 


number  of  interchanges, — a  theorem  the  verification  of  which 
may  be  easily  obtained  from  the  theorem  (in  fact  a  particular 
case  of  the  general  one),  an  arrangement  can  be  derived  from 
itself  only  by  an  even  number  of  interchanges.]  And  this  being  so, 
each  product  has  the  sign  belonging  to  the  corresponding  arrange- 
ment of  the  columns;  in  particular,  a  determinant  contains  with 
the  sign  +  the  product  of  the  elements  in  its  dexter  diagonal.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  rule  gives  as  many  positive  as  negative 
arrangements,  the  number  of  each  being  =  i  i.2...n. 

The  rule  of  signs  may  be  expressed  in  a  different  form.  Giving 
to  the  columns  in  the  primitive  arrangement  the  numbers 
1,2,3.  .  .  n,  to  obtain  the  sign  belonging  to  any  other  arrangement 
we  take,  as  often  as  a  lower  number  succeeds  a  higher  one,  the 
sign  — ,  and,  compounding  together  all  these  minus  signs,  obtain 
the  proper  sign,  -f-  or  —  as  the  case  may  be. 

Thus,  for  three  columns,  it  appears  by  either  rule  that  123, 
231,  312  are  positive;  213,  321,  132  are  negative;  and  the 
developed  expression  of  the  foregoing  determinant  of  the  third 
order  is 

--ab'c'  -ab'c'+a'b'c-a'bc'  -a'bc'  -a'b'c. 

3.  It  further  appears  that  a  determinant  is  a  linear  function* 
of  the  elements  of  each  column  thereof,  and  also  a  linear  function 
of  the  elements  of  each  line  thereof;  moreover,  that  the  de- 
terminant retains  the  same  value,  only  its  sign  being  altered, 
when  any  two  columns  are  interchanged,  or  when  any  two 
lines  are  interchanged;  more  generally,  when  the  columns  are 
permuted  in  any  manner,  or  when  the  lines  are  permuted  in 
any  manner,  the  determinant  retains  its  original  value,  with 
the  sign  -f  or  —  according  as  the  new  arrangement  (considered 
as  derived  from  the  primitive  arrangement)  is  positive  or  negative 
according  to  the  foregoing  rule  of  signs.  It  at  once  follows  that, 
if  two  columns  are  identical,  or  if  two  lines  are  identical,  the 
value  of  the  determinant  is  —  o.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  the 
lines  are  converted  into  colunms,  and  the  columns  into  lines,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  dexter  diagonal  unaltered,  the  value 
of  the  determinant  is  unaltered;  the  determinant  is  in  this  case 
said  to  be  transposed, 

4.  By  what  precedes  it  appears  that  there  exists  a  function  of 
the  n'  elements,  linear  as  regards  the  terms  of  each  column  (or 
say,  for  shortness,  linear  as  to  each  column),  and  such  that  only 
the  sign  is  altered  when  any  two  columns  are  interchanged; 
these  properties  completely  determine  the  function,  except  as  to 
a  common  factor  which  may  multiply  all  the  terms.  If,  to  get 
rid  of  this  arbitrary  common  factor,  we  assume  that  the  product 
of  the  elements  in  the  dexter  diagonal  has  the  coefficient  -f  i,  we 
have  a  complete  definition  of  the  determinant,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  show  how  from  these  properties,  assumed  for  the  definition 
of  the  determinant,  it  at  once  appears  that  the  determinant  is  a 
function  serving  for  the  soluti<»i  of  a  system  of  linear  equations. 
Observe  that  the  properties  show  at  once  that  if  any  column  is 
»o  (that  is,  if  the  elements  in  the  column  are  each=  o),  then 
the  determinant  is  =»  o;  and  further,  that  if  any  two  columns 
are  identical,  then  the  determinant  is  =  o. 

5.  Reverting  to  the  system  of  linear  equations  written  down 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  consider  the  determinant 

ax  +hy  -\-cz  --d  ,b  ^  c 
a'x+b^y+c'z-d\b',c 
a'x+b'y+c'z-d',  b 

it  appears  that  this  is 

=s«  lo  ,  6  ,  c  l-f  y  \b  ,b  ,  c  14* 

a',b\c'\       \b 
a',  b',  c'  I       \b 


^c' 


i',b\c' 
d\  b',  d' 


1 


viz.  the  second  and  third  terms  each  vanishing,  it  is 

a  ,  b  t  c   t— I  d  t  b  t  e 
a',b',c'\    \d\b\c' 
a',b'',c'\    \d%b',c' 

But  if  the  linear  equations  hold  good,  then  the  first  column  of  the 

^The  expression,  a  linear  function,  is  here  used  in  its  narrowest 
sense,  a  linear  function  without  constant  term;  what  is  meant  is 
that  the  determinant  is  in  regard  to  the  elements  a,  a\  a",  . .  of 
any  column  or  line  thereof,  a  function  of  the  form  Aa-^A  'a'-f-A'a'  + 
....  without  any  term  independent  of  a,  a',  a'  ... 
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original  determinant  is  «=  o,  and  therefore  the  determinant  itself 
is  "=  o;  that  is,  the  linear  equations  give 


a  ,h  t  c 
o'.  y,  c' 


d  tb  t  c 
d\b',c' 


=o; 


which  is  the  result  obtained  above. 

We  might  in  a  similar  way  find  the  values  of  y  and  2,  but  there 
is  a  more  symmetrical  process.  Join  to  the  original  equations  the 
new  equation 

««+^y  +  T«"«; 

a  like  process  shows  that,  the  equations  being  satisfied,  we  have 

a  ,  /5,  7  ,«    «o; 

a  ^b  t  c  i  d 
a  f  b  ,  c  f  d 
a',  b%  c",  d" 

or,  as  this  may  be  written, 

=or 


a  ,/9,7 

-« 

a  tb  t  c 

a  y  b  t  c  t  d 

a',b\c' 

a\b\c',d' 

a'.  6',  c' 

a^  6',  c%  d' 

which,  considering  6  as  standing  herein  for  its  value  dx+fiy+yZy 
is  a  consequence  of  the  original  equations  only:  we  have  thus  an 
expression  for  ax+Py-\-yz,  an  arbitrary  linear  function  of  the 
unknown  quantities  x^  y,  2;  and  by  comparing  the  coefficients  of 
a,  /3,  7  on  the  two  sides  respectively,  we  have  the  values  of  x,  y,  2; 
in  fact,  these  quantities,  each  multiplied  by 

a  ,  fr  ,  c 

a',b',c' 
a%  b\  c' 

are  in  the  first  instance  obtained  in  the  forms 


I 

» 

a  ,  6  ,  c  ,  {2 

a\b\c*,d' 

a",  b%  c',  d' 

a  t  b  f  c  t  d 
a\b',c\d' 
a',  b%  c\  d' 


a  t  b  t  c  f  d 
a\b\c',d' 
a\  b',  c\  d' 


but  these  are 


b  ,c  ,  d 

t 

c  ,d  ,a 

t 

d   a  f  b 

b\c\d' 

c\d\a' 

d'  a\b' 

b",  c\  d" 

c',  d\  a' 

d'  a",  b' 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 


b  fC  ,d 

1 

c  ,a  t  d 

f 

a  ,b  ,d 

b\c\d' 

c',a\d' 

a\b'  d' 

b\  c',  d' 

c\  a',  d' 

a'.b'd' 

respectively. 

6.  Midtiplication  of  two  Deierminanis  of  the  same  Order. — ^The 
theorem  is  obtained  very  easily  from  the  last  preceding  definition 
of  a  determinant.    It  is  most  simply  expressed  thus — 


{a  ,b  ,c  ) 
ia^b'yc') 
\a\  b\  n 


II 


I* 


II 


It 


11 


II 


II 
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a  ,  6  ,  c 

• 

0',  /S  ,  7 

a\b\c' 

«'./»'.  7' 

a',  b\  c' 

«'.  /»'.  y' 

where  the  expression  on  the  left  side  stands  for  a  determinant, 
the  terms  of  the  first  line  being  (a,  6,  c){a,  a',  a'),  that  is,  aa-\-ba'+ 
ca%  (a,  ft,  c)(/3,  /3',  /9'),  that  is,  aP+bp'+cP%  (a,  b,  c){y,y\y'^, 
that  is  ay+by'+cy";  and  similarly  the  terms  in  the  second  and 
third  lines  are  the  life  fimctions  with  (a',  b',  c')  and  (a*',  b',  c") 
respectively. 

There  is  an  apparently  arbitrary  transposition  of  lines  and 
columns;  the  residt  woidd  hold  good  if  on  the  left-hand  side  we 
had  written  (a,  /3,  7),  (a',  /3',  7'),  icL%  /3%  t')»  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  if  on  the  right-hand  side  we  had  transposed  the  second 
determinant;  and  either  of  these  changes  would,  it  might  be 
thought,  increase  the  elegance  of  the  form,  but,  for  a  reason  which 
need  not  be  explained,*  the  form  actually  adopted  is  the  pre- 
ferable one. 

To  indicate  the  method  of  proof,  observe  that  the  determinant 
on  the  left-hand  side,  qua  linear  function  of  its  columns,  may  be 

*  The  reason  is  the  connexion  with  the  corresponding  theorem  for 
the  multiplication  of  two  matrices. 


broken  up  into  a  sum  of  (3'  «)  27  determinants,  each  of  which  is 
either  of  some  such  form  as 


itt/57' 


a',  a',  ft' 
a',  a",  ft* 


where  the  term  0/87'  is  not  a  term  of  the  aj87-determinant,  and  its 
coefficient(as  a  determinant  with  two  identical  columns) vanishes; 
or  else  it  is  of  a  form  such  as 


^fi'y' 


a  ,b  ,c 
a\b',c' 
a^  b%  c' 


that  is,  every  term  which  does  not  vanish  contains  as  a  factor  the 
aftc-determinant  last  written  down;  the  sum  of  all  other  factors 
^afi'y"  is  the  ajS7-determinant  of  the  formula;  and  the  final 
result  then  is,  that  the  determinant  on  the  left-hand  side  is  equal 
to  the  product  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  formula. 

7.  DecomposiHon  of  a  Determinant  into  complementary  Deter- 
minants.— Consider,  for  simplicity,  a  determinant  of  the  fifth 
order,  5  =  2-1-3,  and  let  the  top  two  lines  be 

a  t    ft  ,    c  ,    d  t    e 
a',    ft',    c\    d',    <?' 

then,  if  we  consider  how  these  elements  enter  into  the  deter- 
minant, it  is  at  once  seen  that  they  enter  only  through  the 

determinants  of  the  second  order    ^/|  j/  I ,  &c.,  which  can  be 

formed  by  selecting  any  two  columns  at  pleasure.  Moreover, 
representing  the  remaining  three  lines  by 


a' 
a 
a 


0t 


ft" 

ft" 

b" 


in 


d'  ,e' 
d'^e" 
d'",  e" 


it  is  further  seen  that  the  factor  which  multiplies  the  determinant 
formed  with  any  two  columns  of  the  first  set  is  the  determinant 
of  the  third  order  formed  with  the  complementary  three  columns 
of  the  second  set;  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  determinant  of 
the  fifth  order  is  a  sum  of  all  the  products  of  the  form 


a 
a' 


ft 
b" 


c'  yd"  ye'\, 
c",d",tf"| 
€"%  d",  e"\ 


the  sign  ^  being  in  each  case  such  that  the  sign  of  the  term 
^ab*x^d*'*e*''  obtained  from  the  diagonal  elements  of  the  com- 
ponent determinants  may  be  the  actual  sign  of  this  term  in  the 
determinant  of  the  fifth  order;  for  the  product  written  down 
the  sign  is  obviously  +. 

Observe  that  for  a  determinant  of  the  n  -th  order,  taking  the 
decomposition  to  be  i  +  (n— i),  we  fallback  upon  the  equations 
given  at  the  commencement,  in  order  to  show  the  genesis  of  a 
determinant. 

8.  Any  determinant    ^/|  ^/    formed  out  of  the  elements  of 

the  original  determinant,  by  selecting  the  lines  and  columns  at 
pleasure,  is  termed  a  minor  of  the  original  determinant;  and 
when  the  number  of  lines  and  columns,  or  order  of  the  deter- 
minant, is  n— I,  then  such  determinant  is  called  2^  first  minor  \  the 
number  of  the  first  minors  is  =  n*,  the  first  minors,  in  fact,  corre- 
sponding to  the  several  elements  of  the  determinant — that  is, 
the  coefficient  therein  of  any  term  whatever  is  the  corresponding 
first  minor.  The  first  minors,  each  divided  by  the  determinant 
itself,  form  a  system  of  elements  inverse  to  the  elements  of  the 
determinant. 

A  determinant  is  symmetrical  when  every  two  elements 
symmetrically  situated  in  regard  to  the  dexter  diagonal  are  equal 
to  each  other;  if  they  are  equal  and  opposite  (that  is,  if  the  sum 
of  the  two  elements  be  =  o),  this  relation  not  extending  to  the 
diagonal  elements  themselves,  which  remain  arbitrary,  then  the 
determinant  is  skew'^  but  if  the  relation  does  extend  to  the 
diagonal  terms  (that  is,  if  these  are  each  =  o),  then  the  deter- 
minant is  skew  symmetrical;  thus  the  determinants 


a,  h,  g 

• 
t 

a,     J',— M 

* 

0,       y.— M 

h,b,f 

—  !»,      ft,      X 

—  v,      0,      X 

ir  f,  c 

Ml— ^1      c 

|x,-X,     0 

are  respectively  symmetrical,  skew  and  skew  symmetrical: 
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The  theory  admits  of  very  extensive  algebraic  developments, 
and  applications  in  algebraical  geometry  and  other  parts  of 
mathematics.  For  further  developments  of  the  theory  of  deter- 
minants see  Algebraic  Forms.  (A.  Ca.) 

9.  History, — These  functions  were  originalKf  known  as  "re- 
sultants/' a  naxne  applied  to  them  by  Pierre  Simon  Laplace,  but 
now  replaced  by  the  title  "  determinants,"  a  name  first  applied 
to  certain  forms  of  them  by  Carl  Friedrich  Gauss.  The  germ  of  the 
theory  of  determinants  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Gottfried 
Wilhelm  Leibnitz  (1693),  who  incidentally  discovei«d  certain 
properties  when  reducing  the  eliminant  of  a  svstem  of  linear  equa- 
tions. Gabriel  Cramer,  in  a  note  to  his  Analyse  des  lignes  courbes 
algebriques  (1750),  gave  the  rule  which  establishes  the  sign  of  a  product 
as  ffus  or  minus  according  as  the  number  of  displacements  from  the 
typical  forai  has  been  even  or  odd.  Determinants  were  also  em- 
ployed by  £tienne  Bezout  in  1764,  but  the  first  connected  account  of 
these  functions  was  published  in  1772  by  Charles  Auguste  Vander- 
raonde.  Laplace  developed  a  theorem  of  Vandermonde  for  the 
expansion  of  a  determinant,  and  in  1773  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange,  in 
his  memoir  on  Pyramids^  used  determinants  of  the  third  order,  and 
proved  that  the  square  of  a  determinant  was  also  a  determinant. 
Although  he  obtained  results  now  identified  with  determinants, 
Lagrange  did  not  discuss  these  functions  systematically.  In  1801 
Gauss  published  his  Disquisiiiones  arithmeticae^  which,  although 
written  m  an  obscure  form,  figive  a  new  impetus  to  investigations  on 
this  and  kindred  subjects.  10  Gauss  is  due  the  establishment  of  the 
important  theorem.,  that  the  product  of  two  determinants  both  of 
the  second  and  third  orders  is  a  determinant.  The  formulation  of 
the  general  theory  is  due  to  August  in  Louis  Cauchy,  whose  work  was 
the  forerunner  of  the  brilliant  discoveries  made  in  the  following 
decades  by  HoSne-Wronski  and  J.  Binet  in  France,  Carl  Gustav 
Jacobi  in  Germany,  and  James  Joseph  Sylvester  and  Arthur  Cay  ley 
m  England.  Jacobi's  researches  were  published  in  Crelle's  Journal 
(1826-1 841).  In  these  papers  the  subject  was  recast  and  enriched 
by  new  and  important  theorems,  through  which  the  name  of  Jacobi 
is  indiseolubly  associated  with  this  branch  of  science.  The  far- 
reaching  discoveries  of  Sylvester  and  Cay  ley  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  of  pure  mathematics.  Numerous  new 
fields  were  op>enea  up,  and  have  been  diligently  explored  by  many 
mathematicians.  Skew-determinants  were  studied  by  Cay  ley; 
axisymmetric-cieterminants  by  Jacobi,  V.  A.  Lebesque,  Sylvester 
and  O.  Hesse,  and  centro-sym metric  determinants  by  W.  R.  F.  Scott 
and  G.  Zehfuss.  Continuants  have  been  discussed  by  Sylvester; 
alternants  bjr  Cauchy,  Jacobi,  N.  Trudi,  H.  Nagelbach  and 
G.  Qirbieri;  drculants  by  E.  Catalan,  W.  Spottiswoode  and  J.  W.  L. 
Glaisher,  and  Wronskians  b>r  £.  B.  Christoifel  and  G.  Frobenius. 
Determinants  composed  of  binomial  coefficients  have  been  studied 
by  V.  von  Zeipel ;  the  expression  of  definite  integrals  as  determinants 
by  A.  Tissot  and  A.  Enneper,  and  the  expression  of  continued 
fxactions  as  determinants  by  Jacobi,  V.  Nachreiner,  S.  Gtinther  and 
E.  Furstenau.     (See  T.  Muir,  Theory  of  DeierminantSt  1906). 

DETERMINISM  (Lat.  determinarcy  to  prescribe  or  limit),  in 
ethics,  the  name  given  to  the  theory  that  all  moral  choice,  so 
called,  is  the  determined  or  necessary  result  of  psychological  and 
other  conditions.  It  is  opposed  to  the  various  doctrines  of  Free- 
Will,  known  as  voluntarism,  Ubertarianism,  indeterminism,  and 
b  from  the  ethical  standpoint  more  or  less  akin  to  necessitarianism 
and  fatalism.  There  are  various  degrees  of  determinism.  It 
may  be  held  that  every  action  is  causally  connected  not  only 
externally  with  the  sum  of  the  agent's  environment,  but  also 
internally  with  his  motives  and  impulses.  In  other  words,  if 
we  could  know  exactly  all  these  conditions,  we  should  be  able 
to  forecast  with  mathematical  certainty  the  course  which  the 
agent  would  pursue.  In  this  theory  the  agent  cannot  be  held 
responsible  for  his  action  in  any  sense.  It  is  the  extreme 
antithesis  of  Indeterminism  0^  Indififerentism,  the  doctrine  that  a 
man  is  absolutely  free  to  choose  between  alternative  courses  (the 
liherum  arbUrium  indijfereniiae).  Since,  however,  the  evidence 
of  ordinary  consciousness  almost  always  goes  to  prove  that  the 
individual,  especially  in  relation  to  future  acts,  regards  himself 
as  being  free  within  certain  limitations  to  make  his  own  choice 
of  alternatives,  many  determinists  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
there  may  be  in  any  action  which  is  neither  reflex  nor  determined 
by  external  causes  solely  an  element  of  freedom.  This  view  is 
corroborated  by  the  phenomenon  of  remorse,  in  which  the  agent 
feels  that  he  ought  to,  and  could,  have  chosen  a  different  course 
of  action.  These  two  kinds  of  determinism  are  sometimes 
distinguished  as  **  hard ''  and  "  soft ''  determinism.  The  con- 
troversy between  determinism  and  libertarianism  hinges  largely 
on  the  significance  of  the  word  *'  motive  ";  indeed  in  no  other 
philosophical  controversy  has  so  much  difficulty  been  caused 


by  purely  verbal  disputation  and  ambiguity  of  expression.  How 
far,  and  in  what  sense,  can  action  which  is  determined  by  motives 
be  said  to  be  free?  For  a  long  time  the  advocates  of  free-will, 
in  their  eagerness  to  preserve  moral  responsibility,  went  so  far 
as  to  deny  all  motives  as  iofluencing  moral  action.  Such  a 
contention,  however,  clearly  defeats  its  own  object  by  reducing 
all  action  to  chance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  evolution  has  gone  far  towards  obliterating  the  distinction 
between  external  and  internal  compulsion,  e.g.  motives,  character 
and  the  like.  In  so  far  as  man  can  be  shown  to  be  the  product 
of,  and  a  link  in,  a  long  chain  of  causal  development,  so  far  does 
it  become  impossible  to  regard  him  as  self-determined.  Even  in 
his  motives  and  his  impulses,  in  his  mental  attitude  towards 
outward  surroundings,  in  his  appetites  and  aversions,  inherited 
tendency  and  environment  have  been  found  to  play  a  very  large 
part;  indeed  many  thinkers  hold  that  the  whole  of  a  man's 
development,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  is  determined  by 
external  conditions. 

In  the  Bible  the  philosophical-religious  problem  is  nowhere 
discussed,  but  Christian  ethics  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament 
assumes  throughout  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  It  has  been 
argued  by  theologians  that  the  doctrine  of  divine  fore-knowledge, 
coupled  with  that  of  the  divine  origin  of  all  things,  necessarily 
implies  that  all  human  action  was  fore-ordained  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Such  an  inference  is,  however,  clearly 
at  variance  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  sin,  repentance  and  the 
atonement,  as  also  with  that  of  eternal  reward  and  punishment, 
which  postulates  a  real  measure  of  human  responsibility. 

For  the  history  of  the  free-will  controversy  see  the  articles, 
Will,  Predestination  (for  the  theological  problems),  Ethics. 

DETINUE  (O.  Fr.  deUnue^  from  detenir,  to  hold  back),  in  law, 
an  action  whereby  one  who  has  an  absolute  or  a  special  property 
in  goods  seeks  to  recover  from  another  who  is  in  actual  possession 
and  refuses  to  redeliver  them.  If  the  plaintiff  succeeds  in  an 
action  of  detinue,  the  judgment  is  that  he  recover  the  chattel  or^ 
if  it  cannot  be  had,  its  value,  which  is  assessed  by  the  judge  and 
jury,  and  also  certain  damages  for  detaining  the  same.  An  order 
for  the  restitution  of  the  specific  goods  may  be  enforced  by 
a  special  writ  of  execution,  called  a  writ  of  delivery.  (See 
Contract;  Trover.) 

DETHOLD,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  principality 
of  Lippe-Detmold,  beautifully  situated  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Teutoburger  Wald,  25  m.  S.  of  Minden,  on  the  Herford-Alten- 
beken  line  of  the  Prussian  state  railways.  Pop.  (1905)  13,164. 
The  residential  chAteau  of  the  prinpes  of  Lippe-Detmold  (1550), 
in  the  Renaissance  style,  is  an  imposing  building,  lying  with  its 
pretty  gardens  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town;  whilst  at 
the  entrance  to  the  large  park  on  the  south  is  the  New  Palace 
( 1 708-1 718),  enlarged  in  1850,  used  as  the  dower-house.  Detmold 
possesses  a  natural  history  museum  theatre,  high  school,  library, 
the  house  in  which  the  poet  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  (18x0-1876)  was 
born,  and  that  in  which  the  dramatist  Christian  Dietrich  Grabbe 
(1801-1836),  also  a  native,  died.  The  leading  industries  are  linen- 
weaving,  tanning,  brewing,  horse-dealing  and  the  quarrying  of 
marble  and  g3q>8um.  About  3  m*  to  the  south-west  of  the  town 
is  the  Grot^burg,  with  Ernst  von  Bandel's  colossal  statue  of 
Hermann  or  Arminius,  the  leader  of  the  Cherusci.  Detmold 
(Thiatmelli)  was  in  783  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  troops  of  Charlemagne. 

DETROIT,  the  largest  dty  of  Michigan,  U.S.A,,  and  the 
county-seat  of  Wayne  county,  on  the  Detroit  river  opposite 
Windsor,  Canada,  about  4  m.  W.  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  St 
Clair  and  18  m.  above  Lake  Erie.  Pop.  (1880)  116,340;  (1890) 
205,876;  (1900)  285,704,  of  whom  96,503  were  foreign-born  and 
41 II  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  465,766.  Of  the  foreign- 
bom  in  1900,  32,027  were  Germans  and  10,703  were  German 
Poles,  25,403  were  English  Canadians  and  3541  French  Canadians, 
6347  were  English  and  6412  were  Irish.  Detroit  is  served  by 
the  Michigan  Central,  the  Lake  Shore  Sl  Michigan  Southern,  the 
Wabash,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  P^re  Marquette,  the  Detroit  & 
Toledo  Shore  Line,  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Irontpn  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railways.    Two  belt  lines,  one  2  m.  to  3  m.,  and 
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the  other  6  m.  from  the  centre  of  the  city,  connect  the  factory 
districts  with  the  main  railway  lines.  Trains  are  ferried  across  the 
river  to  Windsor,  and  steamboats  make  daily  trips  to  Cleveland, 
Wyandotte,  Mount  Clemens,  Port  Huron,  to  less  important 
places  between,  and  to  several  Canadian  ports.  Detroit  is  also 
the  S.  terminus  for  several  lines  to  more  remote  lake  ports,  and 
electric  lines  extend  from  here  to  Port  Huron,  Flint,  Pontiac, 
Jackson,  Toledo  and  Grand  Rapids. 

The  city  extended  in  1907  over  about  41  sq.  m.,  an  increase 
from  29  sq.  m.  in  1900  and  36  sq.  m.  in  1905.  Its  area  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  is  much  greater  than  that  of  most  of  the 
larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  Baltimore,  for  example,  had 
in  1904  nearly  70%  more  inhabitants  (estimated),  while  its  area 
at  that  time  was  a  little  less  and  in  1907  was  nearly  one-<|uarter 
less  than  that  of  Detroit.  The  ground  within  the  city  limits  as 
well  as  that  for  several  miles  farther  back  is  quite  level,  but  rises 
gradually  from  the  river  bank,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  in  height. 
The  Detroit  river,  along  which  the  city  extends  for  about  10  m., 
is  here  ^  m.  wide  and  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  deep;  its  current  is  quite 
rapid;  its  water,  a  beautiful  clear  blue;  at  its  moQth  it  has  a 
width  of  about  10  m.,  and  in  the  river  there  are  a  number  of 
islands,  which  during  the  summer  are  popular  resorts.  The  city 
has  a  3  m.  frontage  on  the  river  Rouge,  an  estuary  of  the 
Detroit,  with  a  16  ft.  channel.  Before  the  fire  by  which  the  city 
was  destroyed  in  1805,  the  streets  were  only  12  ft.  wide  and  were 
unpaved  and  extremely  dirty.  But  when  the  rebuilding  began, 
several  avenues  from  100  ft.  to  200  ft.  wide  were — through  the 
influence  of  Augustus  B.  Woodward  (c.  1775-1827),  one  of  the 
territorial  judges  at  the  time  and  an  admirer  of  the  plan  of  the 
city  of  Washington—made  to  radiate  from  two  central  points. 
From  a  half  circle  called  the  Grand  Circus  there  radiate  avenues 
1 20  ft.  and  200  ft.  wide.  About  }  m.  toward  the  river  from  this 
was  established  another  focal  point  called  the  Campus  Martius, 
600  ft.  long  and  400  ft.  wide,  at  which  commence  radiating 
or  cross  streets  80  ft.  and  100  ft.  wide.  Running  north  from 
the  river  through  the  Campus  Martius  and  the  Grand  Circus 
is  Woodward  Avenue,  1 20  ft.  wide,  dividing  the  present  city,  as 
it  did  the  old  town,  into  nearly  equal  parts.  Parallel  with  the 
river  is  Jefferson  Avenue,  also  120  ft.  wide.  The  first  of  these 
avenues  is  the  principal  retail  street  along  its  lower  portion, 
and  is  a  residence  avenue  for  4  m.  beyond  this.  Jefferson  is  the 
principal  wholesale  street  at  the  lower  end,  and  a  fine  residence 
avenue  E.  of  this.  Many  of  the  other  residence  streets  are  80  ft. 
wide.  The  setting  of  shade  trees  was  early  encouraged,  and 
large  elms  and  maples  abound.  The  intersections  of  the  diagonal 
streets  left  a  number  of  small,  triangular  parks,  which,  as  well 
as  the  larger  ones,  are  well  shaded.  The  streets  are  paved  mostly 
with  asphalt  and  brick,  though  cedar  and  stone  have  been  much 
used,  and  kreodone  block  to  some  extent.  In  few,  if  any,  other 
American  cities  of  equal  size  are  the  streets  and  avenues  kept  so 
clean.  The  Grand  Boulevard,  1 50  ft.  to  20c  ft.  in  width  and  12  m. 
in  length,  has  been  constructed  around  the  city  except  along  the 
river  front.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Detroit 
own  their  homes:  there  are  no  large  congested  tenement-house 
districts;  and  many  streets  in  various  parts  of  the  city  are  faced 
with  rows  of  low  and  humble  cottages  often  having  a  garden 
plot  in  front. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  city  hall  (erected  1868-1871), 
overlooking  the  Campus  Martius,  is  in  Renaissance  style,  in 
three  storeys;  the  flagstaff  from  the  top  of  the  tower  reaches 
a  height  of  200  ft.  On  the  four  comers  above  the  first  section 
of  the  tower  are  four  figures,  each  14  ft.  in  height,  to  represent 
Justice,  Industry,  Art  and  Commerce,  and  on  the  same  level 
with  these  is  a  clock  weighing  7670  lb — one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  In  front  of  the  building  stands  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
monument,  60  ft.  high,  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers  (1825-1892) 
and  unveiled  In  1872.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  in  each  of 
three  sections  rising  one  above  the  other  are  bronze  eagles  and 
figures  representing  the  United  States  Infantry,  Marine,  Cavalry 
and  Artillery,  also  Victory,  Union,  Emancipation  and  History; 
the  figure  by  which  the  monument  is  surmounted  was  designed 
to  symbolize  Michigan.     A  larger  and  more  massive  and  stately 


building  than  the  city  hall  is  the  county  court  house,  facing 
Cadillac  Square,  with  a  lofty  tower  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
dome.  The  Federal  building  is  a  massive  granite  structure,  finely 
decorated  in  the  interior.  Among  the  churches  of  greatest 
architectural  beauty  are  the  First  Congregational,  with  a  fine 
Byzantine  interior,  St  John's  Episcopal,  the  Woodward  Avenue 
Baptist  and  the  First  Presbyterian,  all  on  Woodward  Avenue, 
and  St.  Anne's  and  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary,  both  Roman  Catholic. 
The  municipal  museum  of  art,  in  Jefferson  Avenue,  coatains 
some  unusually  interesting  Egyptian  and  Japanese  collections, 
the  Scripps'  collection  of  old  masters, other  valuable  paintings,  and 
a  small  library;  free  lectures  on  art  are  given  here  through  the 
winter.  The  public  library  had  228,500  volumes  in  1908,  includ- 
ing one  of  the  best  collections  of  state  and  town  histories  in  the 
country.  A  large  private  collection,  owned  by  C.  M.  Burton  and 
relating  principally  to  the  history  of  Detroit,  is  also  open  to  the 
public.  The  city  is  not  rich  in  outdoor  works  of  art.  The 
principal  ones  are  the  Merrill  foimtain  and  the  soldiers*  monu- 
ment on  the  Campus  Martius,  and  a  statue  of  Mayor  Pingrec  in 
West  Grand  Circus  Park. 

The  parks  of  Detroit  are  numerous  and  their  total  area  is  about 
1 200  acres.  By  far  the  most  attractive  is  Belle  Isle,  an  island  in 
the  river  at  the  E.  end  of  the  city,  purchased  in  1879  and  having 
an  area  of  more  than  700  acres.  The  Grand  Circus  Park  of 
4^  acres,  with  its  trees,  flowers  and  fountains,  affords  a  pleasant 
resting  place  in  the  busiest  quarter  of  the  city.  Six  miles  farther 
out  on  Woodward  Avenue  is  Palmer  Park  of  about  140  acres, 
given  to  the  city  in  1894  and  named  in  honour  of  the  donor. 
Clark  Park  (28  acres)  is  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city,  and  there  are 
various  smaller  parks.  The  principal  cemeteries  are  Elmwood 
(Protestant)  and  Mount  Elliott  (Catholic),  which  lie  adjoining  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  city;  Wo6dmere  in  the  W.  and  Woodlawn  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  city. 

Charity  and  Education, — Among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
the  general  hospitals  (Harper,  Grace  and  St  Mary's) ;  the  Detroit 
Emergency,  the  Children's  Free  and  the  United  States  Marine 
hospitals;  St  Luke's  hospital,  church  home,  and  orphanage; 
the  House  of  Providence  (a  maternity  hospital  and  infant 
asylum);  the  Woman's  hospital  and  foundling's  home;  the 
Home  for  convalescent  children,  &c.  In  1894  the  mayor,  Hazen 
Senter  Pingree  (184  2-1 901),  instituted  the  practice  of  preparing, 
through  municipal  aid  and  supervision,  large  tracts  of  vacant 
land  in  and  about  the  city  for  the  growing  of  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  t}ie  board  of  poor 
commissioners,  assigning  it  in  small  lots  to  families  of  the  im- 
employed ,  and  furnishing  them  with  seed  for  planting.  This  plan 
served  an  admirable  purpose  through  three  years  of  industrial 
depression,  and  was  copied  in  other  cities;  it  was  abandoned 
when,  with  the  renewal  of  industrial  activity,  the  necessity  for 
it  ceased.  The  leading  penal  institution  of  the  city  is  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction,  noted  for  its  efficient  reformatory  work; 
the  inmates  are  employed  ten  hours  a  day,  chiefly  in  making 
furniture.  The  house  of  correction  paj^  the  city; a  profit  of 
$35,000  to  $40,000  a  year.  The  educational  institutions,  in 
addition  to  those  of  the  general  public  school  system,  include 
several  parochial  schools,  schools  of  art  and  of  music,  and 
commercial  colleges;  Detroit  College  (Catholic),  opened  in  1877; 
the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine,  opened  in  1885;  the  Michigan 
College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  opened  in  1888;  tiie  Detroit 
College  of  law,  founded  in  1891,  and  a  city  normal  school. 

Commerce. — Detroit's  location  gives  to  the  city's  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  interests  a  high  importance.  All  the  enormous 
trafllic  between  the  upper  and  lower  lakes  passes  through  the 
Detroit  river.  In  1 907  the  number  of  vessels  recorded  was  54, 140 . 
with  registered  tonnage  of  53,959,769,  carrying  71,226,895  tons 
of  freight,  valued  at  $697,311,302.  This  includes  vessels  which 
delivered  part  or  all  of  their  cargo  at  Detroit.  The  largest  item 
in  the  freights  is  iron  ore  on  vessels  bound  down.  The  next  is 
coal  on  vessels  up  bound.  Grain  and  lumber  arc  the  next  latigest 
items.  Detroit  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  its  foreign  commerce, 
chiefly  with  Canada,  is  of  growing  importance.  The  city's 
exports  increased  from  $11,325,807  in  1896  to  $37,085,027  in 
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1909.  The  imports  were  $3,153,609  in  1896  and  $7,100^659  in 
1909. 

As  a  manufacturing  city,  Detroit  holds  high  rank.  The  total 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1890  was  1746,  with 
a  product  for  the  year  valued  at  $77,351,546;  in  1900  there  were 
2847  establishments  with  a  product  for  the  year  valued  at 
$100,892 ,838,  or  an  increase  of  30*4  %  in  the  decade.  In  1 900  the 
establishments  under  the  factory  system,  omitting  the  hand 
trades  and  neighbourhood  industries,  numbered  1259  and  pro-^ 
duced  goods  valued  at  $88,365^924;  in  1904  establishments 
under  the  factory  system  numbered  1363  and  the  product  bad 
increased  45-7%  to  $128,761,658.  In  the  district  subsequently 
annexed  the  product  in  1904  was  about  $12,000,000,  making 
a  total  of  $140,000,000.  The  output  for  1906  was  estimated  at 
$180,000,000.  The  state  factory  inspectors  in  1905  visited  17  21 
factories  having  83,231  employees.  In  1906  they  inspected  £790 
factories  with.  93,071  eniploye«s.  Detroit  is  the  leading  city  in 
the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles.  .  In  1^4  th^ 
value  of  its  product  was  oop^^fif  th  that  for  the  whole  country.  la 
1906  the  city  had. twenty  automobile  factories,  with  an  outT 
put  of  iiyooo  cars,  valued  at  $12,000,000.  Detroit  is  probably 
the  largest  manufacturer  in  the  country  of  freight  cars,  stoves, 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  varnish^  soda  ash  and  similar 
alkaline  products.  Othcdr  impprtaojt  manufactures  are  ships, 
paints,  foundry  and  machine  shop  products,  brass  goods, 
fuifniturey  boots  and  shoes, .  clothing,  matches,  cigars,  malt 
liquors  and  fur  goods;  and  slaughtering  and  meat  packing 
is  an  important  industry. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  organized  in  1903,  brought 
into  one  association  the  members  of  three  former  bodies,  making 
a  compact  organization  with  civic  as  well  as  commercial  aims. 
The  board  has  brought  into  active  co-operation  nearly  all  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  city  and  many  of  the  professional 
men.  Their  united  efforts  have  brought  many  new  industries  to 
the  city^  have  improved  industrial  conditions,  and  have  exerted 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  municipal  administration.  Other 
busines3  organizations  are  the  Board  of  Trade,  devoted  to  the 
grain  trade  and  kindred  lines,  the  Employers'  Association,  which 
seeks  to  maintain  satisfactory  relations  between  employer  and 
employed,  the  Builders'  &  Traders'  Exchange,  and  the  Credit 
Men's  Association. 

AdminUir<Uion. — Although  the  dty  received  its  first  charter 
in  1806,  and  another  in  181 5,  the  real  power  rested  in  the  hands  of 
the  governor  and  judges.of  the  territory  imtil  1824;  the  charters 
of  1824  and  1827  centred  the  government  in  a  council  and  made 
the  list  of  elective  officers  long;  the  charter  of  1827  was  revised 
in  1857  aiid  again  in  185^  and  the  present  charter  dates  from 
1883.  Under  this  charter  only  three  administrative  officers  are 
elected, — the  mayor,  the  dty  derk  and  the  dty  treasurer, — 
elections  being  biennial..  The  administration  of  the  dty  <)epaxt- 
ments  is  largely  in  the  hands  of- commissions.^  There  is  one 
commissioner  each,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  for  the  parks  and 
boulevards,  police  and  public  works  departioents.  The  four 
monber&of  the  health  board  are  .nominated  by  the  governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  state  senate.  The  school  board  is. an 
independent  body,  consisting, of  one  elected  member  irom^ach 
ward  holding  offioe  for: four  years,  but  the  mayor  has  the  veto 
power  over  its  proceedings  as  well  as  those  of  the  common  council. 
In  each  case  a  two-thirds  vote  overrides,  his  veto.  The  other 
prindpal  officers  and  oommissions,  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  confirmed  by  the  council,  are  controller,  corporation  counsel, 
board  of  three  assessors,  fire  commission  (four  members),  public 
lighting  commission  (six  members),  water  commission  (five 
members),  poor. commission  (four  members),  and  inspectors  of 
the  house  of  correction  (four  in  number).  The  members  of  the 
public  library  commission,  six  in  number,  are  elected  by  the  board 
of  education.  Itemised  estimates  of  expenses  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  furnished  by  the  different  departments  to  the  controller 
in  February.  He  transmits  them  to  the  common  council  with 
his  recommendations.  The  council  has  four  weeks  in  which  to 
consider  them.  It  may  reduce  or  increase  the  amounts  asked, 
and  may  add  new  items.    The  budget  then  goes  to  the  board  of 


estimates,  which  has  a  mpnth  for  its  consideration.  This  body 
consists  of  two  members  elected  from  each  ward  and  five  elected 
at  large.  The  mayor  and  heads  of  departments  are  advisory 
members,  and  may  speak  but  not  vote.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  estimates  can  hold  no  other  office  and  they  have  no 
appointing  power,  the  intention  being  to  keep  them  as  free  as 
possible  from  aU  political  motives  and  influences.  They  may 
reduce  or  cut  out  any  estimates  submitted,  but  cannot  increase 
any  or  add  new  ones.  No  bonds  can  be  issued  without  the  assent 
of  the  board  of  estimatesu  The  budget  is  apportioned  among 
twelve  committees  which  have  almost  invariably  given  close  and 
consdentious  examiuaticxn  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  departments. 
A  reduction  of  $1,000,000  to  $1,500,000,  without  impairing  the 
service,  has  been  a  not  unusual  result  of  their  deliberatjons. 
Prudent  management  under  this  system  has  placed  the  dty  in 
the  highest  rank  financially*  Its  debt  limit  is  2  %  on  the  assessed 
valuation,  and  even  ;that  low  maximum  is  not  oft^n  reached. 
Thedebt  in  1907  was  only,  about  $5,5oo>ppo,  a  smaller  per  capita 
debt  than  that  of  any  other  city  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  in 
the  country;  the  assessed  valuation  was  -$330,1000,000^  the  city 
tax,  $14.70  on  the  thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valuation. 
Both  the  councU  and  the  estimators  arc  hampered  in  their  work 
by  legislative  interference^  JNea^y  .aU  the  large  salaries  and 
many  of  those  of  the  second  grade  are  made  mandatory  by  the 
legislature,  which  has  also  determined  many  affairs- of  a  purely 
administrative  character. 

Detroit  ha^made  three  experiments  with  munidpal  ownership. 
On  account  of  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  service  by.  a  privatie 
company,  the  city  bought  the  water- works  as.  long  ago  as  1836. 
The  works  have  been  twice  moved  and  enlargements  have- been 
made  in  advance  of  the  needs  of  the  dty.  In  1907  there  were  six 
engines  in  the  works  with  a  pumping  capacity  of  152,000,000 
gallons  daily.  The  daily  average  of  water  used  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  was  61,357,000  gallons.  The  water  is  pumped  from 
Lake  St  Clair  and  is  of  exceptional  purity.  The  dty  began  its 
own  public  lighting  in  April  1895,  having  a  large  plant  on  the 
river  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  lights  the  streets  and  public 
buildings,  but  makes  no  provision  for  commercial  business.  The 
lighting  is  excellent,  and  the  cost  is  probably  less  than  could  be 
obtained  from  a  private  company.  The  street  lighting  is  done 
partly  from  pole  and  arm  lights,  but  largely  from  steel  towers 
from  100  ft.  to  180  ft.  in  height,  with  strong  reflected  lights  at  the 
top.  The  city  also  owns  two  portable  asphalt  plants,  and  thus 
makes-  a  saving  in  the  cost,  of  street  repairing  and  resurfacing. 
With  a  view  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  street  car  fares  to  three 
cents,, the  state  legislature  ip.  j(899, passed  an  act  for  purchasing 
or  leasing  the  street  railwayi^  of  the  qity,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
proQounced  this  act  un,constitutioQal  pn  the  .ground  that,  as 
the  constitution  prohibited  jLhe  state  from  engaging  ;in  a  work 
of  internal  improyemept^  the  state  could  not  empower  a  munici- 
pality to  do  so.  Certain  test  votes  indicated  an  almost  -even 
division  on  the  question  of  munidpal  ownership  of  the  railways. 

History. — Detroit  was  founded  in  1791  by  iVntoine  Laumet 
de  la  Mothe  Cadillac  (c.  i66i-*i73o),  who*  had  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  the  place  as  a  strategic  poii^t  for  determining  the 
control  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  possession  of  the  Norih-West  and 
had  received  assistance  from  the  French  government  Sfoon  after 
Robert  Livingston  (1654-17  25),  the  secretary- of  the  B^rd  of 
Indian  Commissioners  in  New  York,  had  urged  thift  English 
government  to,  establish  a  fort  at  the  same  pli^ce^- ' fE^iliilac 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  July  with  about  loo  followers. ;  They  at 
once  built  a  palisade  fort  about  200  ft.  square  S.  of  what  is  now 
Jefferson  Avenue  and  between  Griswold  apd  Shdby  streets,  and 
named  it  Fort  Pontchartrain  in  honour  of  the  French  colonial 
minister.  Indians  at  once  came  to  the  place  in  large  numbers, 
but  they  soon  complained  of  the  high  price  of  French  goods; 
there  was  serious  contention  between  Cadillac  and  the  French 
Canadian  Fur  Company,  to  which  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  had 
been  granted,  as  well  as  bitter  rivalry  between  him  and  the 
Jesuits.  After  the  several  parties  had  begun  to  complain  to  the 
home  government  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  was  transferred 
to  Cadillac  and  he  was  exhorted  to  cease  quarrelling  with  the 
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Jesuits.  Although  the  inhabitants  then  increased  to  200  or 
more,  dissatisfaction  with  the  paternal  rule  of  the  founder 
increased  until  17 10,  when  he  was  made  governor  of  Louisiana. 
The  year  before,  the  soldiers  had  been  withdrawn;  by  the 
second  year  after  there  was  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and 
for  several  years  following  the  population  was  greatly  reduced 
and  the  post  threatened  with  extinction.  But  in  1722,  when  the 
Mississippi  country  was  opened,  the  population  once  more  in- 
creased, and  again  in  1748,  when  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  began,  the  governor-general  of  Canada  offered  special 
inducements  to  Frenchmen  to  settle  at  Detroit,  with  the  result 
that  the  population  was  soon  more  than  1000  and  the  culti- 
vation of  farms  in  the  vicinity  was  begun.  In  1760,  however, 
the  place  was  taken  by  the  British  under  Colonel  Robert  Rogers 
and  an  English  element  was  introduced  into  the  population  which 
up  to  this  time  had  been  almost  exclusively  French.  Three  years 
later,  during  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  the  fort  first  narrowly 
escaped  capture  and  then  suffered  from  a  siege  lasting  from  the 
9th  of  May  until  the  12th  of  October.  Under  English  rule  it 
continued  from  this  time  on  as  a  military  post  with  its  population 
usually  reduced  to  less  than  500.  In  1778  a  new  fort  was  built 
and  named  Fort  Lernault,  and  during  the  War  of  Independence 
the  British  sent  forth  from  here  several  Indian  exi)editions  to 
ravage  the  frontiers.  With  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  which 
concluded  that  war  the  title  to  the  post  passed  to  the  United 
States  in  1783,  but  the  post  itself  was  not  surrendered  until  the 
nth  of  January  1796,  in  accordance  with  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794. 
It  was  then  named  Fort  Shelby;  but  in  1802  it  was  incorpyorated 
as  a  town  and  received  its  present  name.  In  1805  all  except  one 
or  two  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire.  General  William  Hull 
(i 753-1825),  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  American  Independence, 
governor  of  Michigan  territory  in  1805-18 12,  as  commander  of 
the  north-western  army  in  181 2  occupied  the  city.  Failing  to 
hear  immediately  of  the  declaration  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  he  was  cut  off  from  his  supplies  shipped 
by  Lake  Erie.  He  made  from  Detroit  on  the  12th  of  July  an 
awkwardandfutile  advance  into  Canada,  which,  if  more  vigorous, 
might  have  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Maiden  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  troops  in  Canada,  and  then  retired  to 
his  fortifications.  On  the  i6th  of  August  181 2,  without  any 
resistance  and  without  consulting  his  officers,  he  surrendered  the 
city  to  General  Brock,  for  reasons  of  humanity,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  justify  himself  by  criticism  of  the  War  Department 
in  general  and  in  particular  of  General  Henry  Dearborn's 
armistice  with  Prevost,  which  had  not  included  in  its  terms  Hull, 
whom  Dearborn  had  been  sent  out  to  reinforce.  ^  After  Perry's 
victory  on  the  14th  of  September  on  Lake  Erie,  Detroit  on  the 
29th  of  September  was  again  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Its  growth  was  rather  slow  until  1830,  but  since  then 
its  progress  has  been  unimpeded.  Detroit  was  the  capital  of 
Michigan  from  1805  to  1847. 

Authorities. — ^Silas  Farmer,  The  History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan 
(Detroit,  1884  and  1889),  and  "  Detroit,  the  Queen  City,"  in  L.  P. 
rowcU's  Historic  Towns  of  the  Western  States  (New  York  and  London, 
1901);  D.  F.  Wilcox,  *'  Municipal  Government  in  Michigan  and 
Ohio,"  in  Columbia  University  Studies  (New  York,  1896);  C.  M. 
Burton,  "  Cadillac's  Village  '^  or  Detroit  under  Cadillac  (Detroit, 
1896);  Francis  Parkman,  A  Half  Century  of  Conflict  (Boston,  1897) ; 
and  The  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac  (Boston,  1898} ;  and  the  annual 
Reports  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce  (1904  sqq.). 

DBTTINGEN,  a  village  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  Main,  and  on  the  Frankfort-on-Main-Aschaffenburg  rail- 
way, 10  m.  N.W.  of  Aschaffenburg.  It  is  memorable  as  the  scene 
of  a  decisive  battle  on  the  27th  of  June  1743,  when  the  English, 
Hanoverians  and  Austrians  (the  "  Pragmatic  army  ")»  42,000 
men  under  the  command  of  George  II.  of  England,  routed  the 
numerically  superior  French  forces  under  the  due  de  Noailles. 
It  was  in  memory  of  this  victory  that  Handel  composed  his 
DeUingen  Te  Deum. 

^  Hull  was  tried  at  Albany  in  i8i4by  court  martial,  General  Dearborn 
presiding,  was  found  guilty  of  treason,  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty  and 
unofficerlike  conduct,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  the  president 
remitted  the  sentence  because  of  Hull's  services  in  the  Revolution. 


DEUCALION,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Prometheus,  king  of 
Phthia  in  Thessaly,  husband  of  Pyrrha,  and  father  of  Hellen,  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Hellenic  race.  When  Zeus  had  resolved 
to  destroy  all  mankind  by  a  flood,  Deucalion  constructed  a  boat 
or  ark,  in  which,  after  drifting  nine  days  and  nights,  he  landed 
on  Mount  Parnassus  (according  to  others,  Othrys,  Aetna  or 
Athos)  with  his  wife.  Having  offered  sacrifice  and  inquired  how 
to  renew  the  human  race,  they  were  ordered  to  cast  behind  them 
the  "  bones  of  the  great  mother,"  that  is,  the  stones  from  the  hill- 
side. The  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men,  those  thrown 
by  Pyrrha,  women. 

See  Apollodorus  i.  7,  2;  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  243-415;  ApoUonius 
Rhodius  iii.  1085  ff. ;  H.  Usener,  Die  Sinlfliasagen  (1899). 

DEUCE  (a  corruption  of  the  Fr.  deux,  two),  a  term  applied  to 
the  "  two  "  of  any  suit  of  cards,  or  of  dice.  It  is  also  a  term  used 
in  tennis  when  both  sides  have  each  scored  three  points  in  a  game, 
or  five  games  in  a  set;  to  win  the  game  or  set  two  points  or  games 
must  then  be  won  consecutively.  The  earliest  instances  m 
English  of  the  use  of  the  slang  expression  ^*  the  deuce,"  in 
exclamations  and  the  like,  date  from  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  The  meaning  was  similar  to  that  of  '*  plague  "  or 
"  mischief  "  in  such  phrases  as  "  plague  on  you,"  "  mischief  take 
you  "  and  the  like.  The  use  of  the  word  as  an  euphemism  for 
"  the  devil  "  is  later.  According  to  the  New  English  Dictionary 
the  most  probable  derivation  is  from  a  Low  German  das  daus,  i.e. 
the  "  deuce  "  in  dice,  the  lowest  and  therefore  the  most  unlucky 
throw.  The  personification,  with  a  consequent  change  of  gender, 
to  der  dauSy  came  later,  llie  word  has  also  been  identified  with 
the  name  of  a  giant  or  goblin  in  Teutonic  mythology. 

DEUS,  JOAO  DE  (1830-1896),  the  greatest  Portuguese  poet 
of  his  generation,  was  born  at  San  Bartholomeu  de  Messines  in 
the  province  of  Algarve  on  the  8th  of  March  1830.  Matriculating 
in  the  faculty  of  law  at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  he  did  not 
proceed  to  his  degree  but  settled  in  the  city,  dedicating  himself 
wholly  to  the  composition  of  verses,  which  circulated  among 
professors  and  undergraduates  in  manuscript  copies.  In  the 
volume  of  his  art,  as  in  the  conduct  of  life,  he  practised  a  rigorous 
self-control.  He  printed  nothing  previous  to  1855,  and  the  first 
of  his  poems  to  appear  in  a  separate  form  was  La  Laia,  in  i860. 
In  1862  he  left  Coimbra  for  Beja,  where  he  was  appointed  editor 
of  0  Bejense,  the  chief  newspaper  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo, 
and  four  years  later  he  edited  the  Folha  do  Sul,  As  the  pungent 
satirical  verses  entitled  Elei0es  prove,  he  was  not  an  ardent 
politician,  and,  though  he  was  returned  as  Liberal  deputy  for 
the  constituency  of  Silves  in  1869,  he  acted  independently  of 
all  political  parties  and  promptly  resigned  his  mandate.  The 
renunciation  implied  in  the  act,  which  cut  him  off  from  all 
advancement,  is  in  accord  with  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  his 
lofty  character.  In  the  year  of  his  election  as  deputy,  his  friend 
Jos6  Antonio  Garcia  Blanco  collected  from  local  journals  the  series 
of  poems,  Flores  do  campo,  which  is  supplemented  by  the  Ramo 
de  flores  (1869).  This  is  Jo&o  de  Deus's  masterpiece.  Pires  de 
Marmalada  (1869)  is  an  improvisation  of  no  great  merit.  The 
four  theatrical  pieces — Amemos  o  nosso  proximo ,  Ser  apres&ntadOj 
Ensaio  de  Casamento,  and  A  ViUva  inconsolavel — are  prose 
translations  from  M6ry,  cleverly  done,  but  not  worth  the  doing. 
Horacio  e  Lydia  (1872),  a  translation  from  Ronsard,  is  a  good 
example  of  artifice  in  manipulating  that  dangerously  monotonous 
measure,  the  Portuguese  couplet.  As  an  indication  of  a  strong 
spiritual  reaction  three  prose  fragments  (1873) — Anna^  MSede 
Maria,  A  Virgem  Maria  and  A  Mulher  do  LevHa  de  Ephrain — 
translated  from  Darboy's  Femmes  de  la  Bible,  are  full  of  signific- 
ance. The  Folhas  soUas  (1876)  is  a  collection  of  verse  in  the 
manner  of  Flores  do  campo,  brilliantly  effective  and  exquisitely 
refined.  Within  the  next  few  years  the  writer  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  educational  problems,  and  in  \m  CartUha  maternal  (1876) 
fiirst  expressed  the  conclusions  to  which  his  study  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Frdbel  had  led  him.  This  patriotic,  pedagogical  apostolate 
was  a  misfortune  for  Portuguese  literature;  his  educational 
mission  absorbed  Jofto  de  Deus  completely,  and  is  responsible 
for  numerous  controversial  letters,  for  a  translation  of  Th^odore- 
Hetiri  Barrau's  treatise,   Des  devoirs  des"  enfants  envers  leurs 
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parents,  for  a  prosodic  dictionary  and  for  many  other  publications 
of  no  literary  value.  A  copy  of  verses  in  Antonio  Vieira's 
Gfinalda  de  Maria  (1877),  the  Loos  d  Virgem  (1878)  and  the 
Praverbios  de  Salomdo  are  evidence  of  a  complete  return  to 
orthodoxy  during  the  poet's  last  years.  By  a  lamentable  error 
of  judgment  some  worthless  pornographic  verses  entitled 
Cryptinas  have  been  inserted  in  the  completest  edition  of  Joio 
de  Deus's  poems — Campo  de  Flores  (Lisbon,  1893).  He  died  at 
Lisbon  on  the  i  ith  of  January  1896,  was  accorded  a  public  fimeral 
and  was  biuied  in  the  National  Pantheon,  the  Jeronymite  church 
at  Belem,  where  repose  the  remains  of  Camoens,  Herculano  and 
Garrett.  His  scattered  minor  prose  writings  and  correspondence 
have  been  posthumously  published  by  Dr  Theophilo  Braga 
(Lisbon,  1898). 

Next  to  Camoens  and  perhaps  Garrett,  no  Portuguese  poet  has 
been  more  widely  read,  more  profoundly  admired  than  Jo&o  de 
Deus;  yet  no  poet  in  any  country  has  been  more  indifferent  to 
public  opinion  and  more  deliberately  careless  of  personal  fame. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  any  single  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
were  put  together  by  pious  but  ill-informed  enthusiasts,  who 
ascribed  to  him  verses  that  he  had  not  written;  he  kept  no  copies 
of  his  compositions,  seldom  troubled  to  write  them  himself,  and 
was  content  for  the  most  part  to  dictate  them  to  others.    He  has 
no  great  intellectual  force,  no  philosophic  doctrine,  is  limited  in 
theme  as  in  outlook,  is  curiously  uncertain  in  his  touch,  often 
marring  a  fine  poem  with  a  slovenly  rhyme  or  with  a  misplaced 
accent;  and,  on  the  only  occasion  when  he  was  induced  to  revise 
a  set  of  proofs,  his  alterations  were  nearly  all  for  the  worse.    And 
yet,  though  he  never  appealed  to  the  patriotic  spirit,  though 
he  wrote  nothing  at  all  comparable  in  force  or  majesty  to  the 
restrained  splendour  of  Os  Lusiadas,  the  popular  instinct  which 
links  his  name  with  that  of  his  great  predecessor  is  eminently 
just.     For  Camoens  was  his  model;  not  the  Camoens  of  the  epic, 
but  the  Camoens  of  the  l3rrics  and  the  sonnets,  where  the  passion 
of  tenderness  finds  its  supreme  utterance.     Braga  has  noted  five 
stages  of  development  in  Jo§o  de  Deus*s  artistic  life — the  imita- 
tive, the  idyllic,  the  l)rric,  the  pessimistic  and  the  devout  phases. 
Under  each  of  these  divisions  is  included  much  that  is  of  extreme 
interest,  especially  to  contemporaries  who  have  passed  through 
the  same  succession  of  emotional  exp)erience,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Caturras  and  Caspar ^  pieces  as  witty  as  anything 
in  Bocage  but  free  from  Bocage's  coarse  impiety,  will  always 
interest  literary  students.  But  it  is  as  the  singer  of  love  that  Joao 
de  Deus  will  delight  posterity  as  he  delighted  his  own  generation. 
The  elegiac  music  of  Rachel  and  of  Marina^  the  melancholy  of 
Adeus  and  of  Remomho^  the  tenderness  and  sincerity  of  Meu 
casio  lirio,  of  Lagrima  celeste,  of  Descalqay  and  a  score  more  songs 
are  distinguished  by  the  large,  vital  simplicity  which  withstands 
time.     It  is  precisely  in  the  quality  of  unstudied  simplicity  that 
Jo&o  de  Deus  is  incomparably  strong.    The  temptations  to  a  dis- 
play of  virtuosity  are  almost  iiresistible  for  a  Portuguese  poet; 
he  has  the  tradition  of  virtuosity  in  his  blood,  he  has  before  him 
the  example  of  all  contemporaries,  and  he  has  at  hand  an  in- 
strument of  wonderful  sonority  and  compass.    Yet  not  once  is 
Jofto  de  Deus  clamorous  or  rhetorical,  not  once  does  he  indulge 
in  idle  ornament.    His  prevailing  note  is  that  of  exquisite  sweet- 
ness and  of  reverent  purity;  yet  with  all  his  caressing  softness  he 
is  never  sentimental,  and,  though  he  has  not  the  strength  for  a 
long  fight,  emotion  has  seldom  been  set  to  more  delicate  music. 
Had  he  induded  among  his  other  gifts  the  gift  of  selection, 
had  he  continued  the  poetic  discipline  of  his  youth  instead  of 
dedicating  bis  powers  to  a  task  which,  well  as  he  p)eriormed 
it,  might  have  been  done  no  less  well  by  a  much  lesser  man, 
there  is  scarcely  any  height  to  which  he  might  not  have  risen. 

See  also  Maxime  Formont,  Le  Mouvement  poitique  contemporain 
en  Portugal  (Lyon,  1892).  (J.  F.-K.) 

DEUTERONOMY,  the  name  of  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  book  was  long  the  storm-centre  of  Pentateuchal 
criticism,  orthodox  scholars  boldly  asserting  that  any  who 
questioned  its  Mosaic  authorship  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  a 
pious  fraud.  But  Biblical  facts  have  at  last  triumphed  over 
tradition,  and  the  non-Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  is  now 


a  commonplace  of  criticism.  It  is  still  instructive,  however,  to 
note  the  successive  phases  through  which  scholarly  opinion 
regarding  the  composition  and  date  of  his  book  has  passed. 

In  the  17th  century  the  characteristics  which  so  clearly  mark 
off  Deuteronomy  from  the  other  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  frankly  recognized,  but  the  most  advanced  critics  of  that 
age  were  inclined  to  pronounce  it  the  earliest  and  most  authentic 
of  the  five.  In  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  de  Wette 
startled  the  religious  world  by  declaring  that  Deuteronomy,  so 
far  from  being  Mosaic,  was  not  known  till  the  time  of  Josiah. 
This  theory  he  founded  on  2  Kings  xrii.;  and  ever  since,  this 
chapter  has  been  one  of  the  recognized  foci  of  Biblical  criticism. 
The  only  other  single  chapter  of  the  Bible  which  is  responsible 
for  having  brought  about  a  somewhat  similar  revolution  in 
critical  opinion  is  Ezek.  xliv.  From  this  chapter,  some  seventy 
years  after  de  Wette's  discovery,  Wellhausen  with  equal  acumen 
inferred  that  Leviticus  was  not  known  to  Ezekiel,  the  priest,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  in  existence  in  his  day;  for  had 
Leviticus  been  the  recognized  Law-book  of  his  nation  Ezekiel 
could  not  have  represented  as  a  degradation  the  very  position 
which  that  Law-book  described  as  a  special  honour  conferred 
on  the  Levites  by  Yahweh  himself.  Hence  Leviticus,  so  far 
from  belonging  to  an  earlier  stratum  of  the  Pentateuch  than 
Deuteronomy,  as  de  Wette  thought,  must  belong  to  a  much 
later  stratum,  and  be  at  least  exilic,  if  not  post-exilic. 

The  title  "  Deuteronomy  "  is  due  to  a  mistranslation  by  the 
Septuagint  of  the  clause  in  chap.  xvii.  18,  rendered  "  and  he  shall 
write  out  for  himself  this  Deuteronomy."  The  Hebrew  really 
means  "  and  he  [the  king)  shall  write  out  for  himself  a  copy  of 
this  law,"  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  the 
author  intended  to  describe  "  this  law  "  delivered  on  the  plains 
of  Moab  as  a  second  code  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  code 
given  on  Sinai  thirty-eight  years  earlier.  Moreover  the  phrase 
"  this  law  "  is  so  ambiguous  as  to  raise  a  much  greater  diflB- 
culty  than  that  caused  by  the  Greek  mistranslation  of  the  Hebrew 
word  for  **  copy."  How  much  does  "  this  law  "  include?  It  was 
long  supposed  to  mean  the  whole  of  our  present  Deuteronomy; 
indeed,  it  is  on  that  supposition  that  the  traditional  view  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  is  based.  But  the  context  alone  can  determine 
the  question;  and  that  is  often  so  ambiguous  that  a  sure  infer- 
ence is  impossible.  We  may  safely  assert,  however,  that  nowhere 
need  "  this  law  "  mean  the  whole  book.  In  fact,  it  invariably 
means  very  much  less,  and  sometimes,  as  in  xxvii.  3,  8,  so  little 
that  it  could  all  be  engraved  in  large  letters  on  a  few  plastered 
stones  set  up  beside  an  altar. 

Deuteronomy  is  not  the  work  of  any  single  writer  but  the 
result  of  a  long  process  of  development.  The  fact  that  it  is 
legislative  as  well  as  hortatory  is  enough  to  prove  this,  for  most 
of  the  laws  it  contains  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch, 
sometimes  in  less  developed,  sometimes  in  more  developed  forms, 
a  fact  which  is  conclusive  proof  of  prolonged  historical  develop- 
ment. According  to  the  aU-pervading  law  of  evolution,  the  less 
complex  form  must  have  preceded  the  more  complex.  Still,  the 
book  does  bear  the  stamp  of  one  master-mind.  Its  style  is  as 
easily  recognized  as  that  of  Deutero-Isaiah,  being  as  remarkable 
for  its  copious  diction  as  for  its  depths  of  moral  and  religious 
feeling. 

The  original  Deuteronomy,  D,  read  to  King  Josiah,  cannot 
have  been  so  large  as  our  present  book,  for  not  only  could  it  be 
read  at  a  single  sitting,  but  it  could  be  easily  read  twice  in  one 
day.  On  the  day  it  was  found,  Shaphan  first  read  it  himself,  and 
then  went  to  the  king  and  read  it  aloud  to  him.  But  perhaps  the 
most  conclusive  proof  of  its  brevity  is  that  it  was  read  publicly 
to  the  assembled  people  immediately  before  they,  as  well  as  their 
king,  pledged  themselves  to  obey  it;  and  not  a  word  is  said  as 
to  the  task  of  reading  it  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  such  a  great 
multitude,  being  long  or  difficult. 

The  legislative  part  of  D  consists  of  fifteen  chapters  (xii.-xxvi.), 
which,  however,  contain  many  later  insertions.  But  the  impression 
made  upon  Josiah  by  what  he  heard  was  far  too  deep  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  legislative  part  alone.  The  king  must  have 
listened  to  the  curses  as  well  as  the  blessings  in  chap,  xxviii.,  and 
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no  doubt  also  to  the  exhortations  in  chaps,  v.-xi.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  original  book  consisted  of  a  central  mass  of 
religious,  civil  and  social  laws,  preceded  by  a  hortatory  intro- 
duction and  followed  by  an  effective  peroration.  The  book  read 
to  Josiah  must  therefore  have  comprised  most  of  what  is  found 
in  Deut.  v.-xxvi.,  xxvii.  9,  10  and  xxviii.  But  something  like 
two  centuries  elapsed  before  the  book  reached  its  present  form, 
for  in  the  closing  chapter,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  e.g,  i.  41-43  (where 
the  joining  is  not  so  deftly  done  as  usual)  and  xxxii.  48*52,  there 
are  undoubted  traces  of  the  Priestly  Code,  P,  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  post-exilic. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  book 
as  we  now  have  it.  There  are  two  introductions,  the  first  i.-iv. 
44,  more  historical  than  hortatory;  the  second  v.-xi.,  more 
hortatory  than  historical.  These  may  at  first  have  been  prefixed 
to  separate  editions  of  the  legislative  portion,  but  were  eventu- 
ally combined-  Then,  before  D  was  united  to  P,  five  appendices 
of  very  various  date^  and  embracing  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  were 
added  so  as  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  last  days  of  Moses  and 
thus  lead  up  to  the  narrative  of  his  death  witti  which  the  book 
closes,  (i )  Chap,  xxvii. ,  where  the  elders  of  Israel  are  introduced 
for  the  first  time  as  acting  along  with  Moses  (xxvii.  i)  and  then 
the  priests,  the  Levites  (xxvii.  9).  Some  of  the  curses  refer  to 
laws  given  not  in  D  but  in  Lev.  xxx.,  so  that  the  da,te  of  this 
chapter  must  be  later  than  Leviticus  or  at  any  rate  than  the 
laws  codified  in  the  Law  of  Holiness  (Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.).  (2)  The 
second  appendix,  chaps,  xxix.-xxxi.  29,  xxxii.  45-47,  gives  us 
the  farewell  address  of  Moses  and  is  certainly  later  than  D. 
Moses  is  represented  as  speaking  not  with  any  hope  of  preventing 
Israel's  apostasy  but  because  he  knows  that  the  people  will 
eventually  prove  apostate  (xxxi.  29),  a  point  of  view  very 
different  from  D's.  (3)  The  Song  of  Moses,  chap,  xxxii.  That 
this  didactic  poem  must  have  been  written  late  in  the  nation's 
history,  and  not  at  its  very  beginning,  is  evident  from  v.  7: 
"  Remember  the  days  of  old.  Consider  the  years  of  many  genera- 
tions." Such  words  cannot  be  interpreted  so  as  to  fit  the  lips  of 
Moses.  It  must  have  been  composed  in  a  time  of  natural  gloom 
and  depression,  after  Yahweh's  anger  had  been  provoked  by 
**  a  very  froward  generation,"  certainly  not  before  the  Assyrian 
Empire  had  loomed  up  against  the  political  horizon,  aggressive 
and  menacing.  Some  critics  bring  the  date  down  even  to  the 
time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  (4)  The  Blessing  of  Moses, 
chap,  xxxiii.  The  first  line  proves  that  this  poem  is  not  by  D, 
who  speaks  invariably  of  Horeb,  never  of  Sinai.  The  situation 
depicted  is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  Song.  Everything 
is  bright  because  of  promises  fulfilled,  and  the  future  bids  lair 
to  be  brighter  still.  Bruston  maintains  with  reason  that  the 
Blessing,  strictly  so  called,  consists  only  of  w.  6-25,  and  has 
been  inserted  in  a  Psalm  celebrating  the  goodness  01  Jehovah  to 
his  people  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (w.  1-5,  26-29).  The 
special  prominenqe  glve^  to  Joseph  (Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  in 
vv.  13-17  has  led  many  critics  to  assign  this  poem  to  the  time 
of  the  greatest  warrior-king  of  Northern  Israel,  Jeroboam  11. 
(5)  The  account  of  Moses'  death,  chap,  xxxiv.  This  appendix, 
containing,  as  it  does,  manifest  traces  of  P,  proves  that  even 
Deuteronomy  was  not  put  into  its  present  form  until  after  the 
exile. 

From  the  many  coincidences  between  D  and  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant  (Ex.  xx,-xxiu.)  it  is  clear  that  D  was  acquainted  with  E, 
the  prophetic  narrative  of  the  Northern  kingdom;  but  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  D  knew  E  as  an  independent  work,  or  after 
its  combination  with  J,  the  somewhat  earlier  prophetic  narrative 
of  the  Southern  kingdom,  the  combined  form  of  which  is  now 
indicated  by  the  symbol  JE.  Kittel  certainly  puts  it  too  strongly 
when  he  asserts  that  D  quotes  always  from  E  and  never  from  J, 
for  some  of  the  passages  alluded  to  in  D  may  just  as  readily  be 
ascribed  to  J  as  to  E,  cf.  Deut.  i.  7  and  Gen.  xv.  18;  Deut.  x.  14 
and  Ex.  xxxiv.  1-4.  Consequently  D  must  have  been  written 
certainly  after  E  and  possibly  after  E  was  combined  with  J. 

In  Amos,  Hosea  and  Isaiah  there  are  no  traces  of  D's  ideas, 
whereas  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  their  influence  is  everywhere 
manifest.    Hence  this  school  of  thought  arose  between  the  age  of 


Isaiah  and  that  of  Jeremiah;  but  how  long  D  itself  may  have 
been  in  existence  before  it  was  read  in  622  to  Josiah  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty.  Many  argue  that  D  was  written 
immediately  before  it  was  found  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was  put  into 
the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  being  "  found."  This  theory  gives 
some  plausibility  to  the  charge  that  the  book  is  a  pious  fraud. 
But  the  narrative  in  2  Kings  xxii.  warrants  no  such  inference. 
The  more  natural  explanation  is  that  it  was  written  not  in  the 
early  years  of  Josiah 's  reign,  and  with  the  cognizance  of  the 
temple  priests  then  in  office,  but  some  time  during  the  long  reign 
of  Manasseh,  probably  when  his  policy  was  most  reactionary 
and  when  he  favoured  the  worship  of  the  "  host  of  heaven  "  and 
set  up  altars  to  strange  gods  in  Jerusalem  itself.  This  explains 
why  the  author  did  not  publish  his  work  immediately,  but  placed 
it  where  he  hoped  it  would  be  safely  preserved  till  opportunity 
should  arise  for  its  publication.  One  need  not  suppose  that  he 
actually  foresaw  how  favourable  that  opportunity  would  prove, 
and  that,  as  soon  as  discovered,  his  work  would  be  promulgated 
as  law  by  the  king  and  willingly  accepted  by  the  people-  The 
author  Ij^elieyed  that  everything  he  wrote  was  in  full  accordance 
with  the.  mii^d  of  Moses,  and  would  contribute  to  the  national 
weal  of  Yahweh's  covenant  people,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
scruple  to  represent  Moses  as  the  speaker.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  modem  scholars  should  be  able  to  fix  the  exact 
year  or  even  decade  in  which  such  a  book  was  written.  It  is 
enough  to  determine  with  something  like  probability  the  century 
or  half-century  which  best  fits  its  historical  data;  and  these 
appear  to  point  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 

Between  D  and  P  there  are  no  verbal  parallels;  but  in  the 
historical  resiun^s  JE  is  followed  closely,  whole  clauses  and  even 
verses  being  copied  practically  verbatim.  As  Dr  Driver  points 
out  in  his  careful  analysis,  there  are  only  three  facts  in  D  which 
are  not  also  found  in  JE,  viz.  the  niunber  of  the  spies,  the  number 
of  souls  that  went  down  into  Egypt  with  Jacob,  and  the  ark 
being  made  of  acacia  wood.  But  even  these  may  have  been  in 
J  or  E  originally,  and  left  out  when  JE  was  combined  with  P. 
Steuernagel  divides  the  legal  as  well  as  the  hortatory  parts  of  D 
between  two  authors,  one  of  whom  uses  the  2nd  person  plural 
when  addressing  Israel,  and  the  other  the  2nd  person  singular; 
but  as  a  similar  alternation  is  constanUy  found  in  writings 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  by  the  same  author,  this  clue 
seems  anything  but  trustworthy,  depending  as  it  does  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  single  Hebrew  letter,  and  resulting,  as  it 
frequently  does,  in  the  division  of  verses  which  otherwise  seem 
to  be  from  the  same  pen  (cf.  xx.  2).  The  inference  as  to  diversity 
of  authorship  is  much  more  conclusive  when  difierence  of  stand- 
point can  be  proved,  cf.  v.  3,  xi.  2  ff.  with  viii.  2.  The  first  two 
passages  represent  Moses  as  addressing  the  generation  that  was 
alive  at  Horeb,  wheieas  the  last  represents  him  as  speaking  to 
those  who  were  about  to  pass  over  Jordan  a  full  generation  later; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  one  autbosmay,  in  the  historical  and 
hortatory  parts,  have  preferred  the  2nd  plural  and  the  other 
the  2nd  singular;  without  the  further  iskference  being  justified 
that  every  law  in  which  the  2nd  singular  is  used  must  be  assigned 
to  the  latter,  and  every  law  in  which  the  2nd  plural  occurs  must 
be  due  to  the  former. 

The  law  of  the  Single  Sanctuary,  one  of  D's  outstanding 
characteristics,  is,  for  him,  an  innovation,  but  an  innovation 
towards  which  events  had  long  been  tending.  2  Kings  xxiii.  9 
shows  that  ev^i  the  zeal  of  Josiah  could  not  carry  out  the 
instructions  laid  down  in  D  xviii.  6-8.  Josiah's  acceptance  of 
D  made  it  the  first  canonical  book  of  scripture.  Thus  the  religion 
of  Judah  became  henceforward  a  religion  which  cabled  its 
adherents  to  learn  from  a  book  exactly  what  Was  required  of 
them.  D  requires  the  destruction  not  only  of  the  high  places  and 
the  idols,  but  of  the  Asheras  (wooden  posts)  and  the  Mazzebas 
(stone  pillars)  often  set  up  beside  the  altar  of  Jehovah  <ltvi.  21). 
These  reforms  made  too  heavy  demands  upon  the  people,  as  was 
proved  by  the  reaction  which  set  in  at  Josiah *s  death.  Indeed 
the  country  people  would  look  on  the  destruction  of  the  high 
places  with  their  Asheras  and  Mazzebas  as  sacrilege  and  would 
consider  Josiah's  death  in  battle  as  a  divine  punishment  for  his 
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sacrilegious  deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  exile  of  the  people  would  appear  to  those  who 
had  obeyed  D's  instructions  as  a  well-merited  punishment  for 
national  apostasy. 

Moreover  j  D  regarded  religion  as  of  the  utmost  moment  to  each 
individual  Israelite;  and  it  is  certainly  not  by  accident  that  the 
declaration  of  the  individual's  duty  towards  God  immediately 
follows  the  emphatic  intimation  to  Israel  of  Yahweh's  unity. 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  Yahweh  is  our  God,  Yahweh  is  one:  and  thou 
shalt  love  Yahweh  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul  and  with  all  thy  strength  "  (vi.  4,  5). 

In  estimating  the  religious  value  of  Deuteronomy  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  upon  this  passage  the  greatest  eulogy 
ever  pronounced  on  any  scripture  was  pronounced  by  Christ 
himself,  when  he  said  **  on  these  words  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,"  and  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  when  tempted  in 
the  wilderness  he  repelled  each  suggestion  of  the  Tempter  by  a 
quotation  from  Deuteronomy. 

Nevertheless  even  such  a  writer  as  D  could  not  escape  the 
influence  of  the  age  and  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived;  and 
despite  the  spirit  of  love  which  breathes  so  strongly  throughout 
the  book,  especially  for  the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
the  stranger  and  the  homeless  Levite  (xxiv.  10-22),  and  the 
humanity  shown  towards  both  beasts  and  birds  (xxii.  i,  4,  6  f., 
XXV.  4),  there  are  elements  in  D  which  go  far  to  explain  the 
intense  exdusiveness  and  the  religious  intolerance  characteristic 
of  Judaism.  Should  a  man's  son  or  friend  dear  to  him  as  his  own 
soul  seek  to  tempt  him  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  D's  pitiless 
order  to  that  man  is  **  Thou  shalt  surdy  kill  him;  thine  hand 
shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death."  From  this  single 
instance  we  see  not  only  how  far  mankind  has  travelled  along  the 
path  of  religious  toleration  since  Deuteronomy  was  written,  but 
also  how  very  far  the  criticism  implied  in  Christ's  method  of 
dealing  with  what  ''  was  said  to  them  of  old  time  "  may  be 
legitimately  carried.  (J.  A.  P.*) 

DEUTSCH,  IMMANUEL  OSCAR  MBNAHEM  (Z829-1873), 
German  oriental  scholar,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  October  1829, 
at  Neisse  in  Prussian  Silesia,  of  Jewish  extraction.  On  reaching 
his  sixteenth  year  he  began  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Berlin, 
paying  special  attention  to  theology  and  the  Talmud.  He  also 
mastered  the  English  language  and  studied  English  literature. 
In  185s  Deutsch  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum.  He  worked  intensely  on  the  Talmud  and 
contributed  no  less  than  190  papers  to  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia, 
in  addition  to  essays  in  Kitto's  and  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionaries, 
and  articles  in  periodicals.  In  October  1867  fais  article  on  "  The 
Tahnud,"  pubhshed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  made  him  known. 
It  was  translated  into  French,  German,  Russian,  Swedish,  Dutch 
and  Danish.    He  died  at  Alexandria  on  the  12th  of  May  1873. 

His  Literary  Remains,  edited  by  Lady  Strangford,  were  published 
in  1874,  consisting  of  nineteen  papers  on  such  subjects  as  *'  The 
Talmud,"  "  Islam,"  *'  Semitic  Culture,"  *'  Egypt,  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  "  Semitic  Languages,"  "  The  Targums, '  "  The  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,"  and  "  Arabic  Poetry." 

DEUTSCHKRONEt  a  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
between  the  two  lakes  of  Arens  and  Radau,  15  m.  N.W.  of 
Schneidemilhl,  a  railway  junction  60  m.  north  of  Posen.  Pop. 
(igo5)  72S2.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  public  offices  ior  the  district, 
possesses  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a 
synagogue^  and  a  gymnasium  established  in  the  old  Jesuit 
<:ollege,  and  has  manufactures  of  machinery,  woollens,  tiled, 
brandy  and  beer. 

DEtJTZ  (anc.  Divitio),  formerly  an  independent  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province;  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Cologne,  with  which  it  has  been  incorpor- 
ated since  1888.  It  contains  the  church  of  St  Heribert,  built  in 
the  17th  century,  cavalry  barracks,  artillery  magazines,  and  gas, 
porcelain,  machine  and  carriage  factories,  li  has  a  handsome 
railway  station  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  negotiating  the  local 
traffic  with  Elberfeld  and  Konigswinter.  The  fortifications  of 
the  town  form  part  of  the  defences  of  Cologne.  To  the  east  is  the 
manufacturing  suburb  of  Kalk. 


The  old  castle  in  Deutz  was  in  1002  made  a  Benedictine 
monastery  by  Heribert,  archbishop  of  Cologne.  Permission  to 
fortify  the  town  was  in  1 230  granted  to  the  citizens  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  between  whom  and  the  counts  of  Berg  it  was 
in  1240  divided.  It  was  burnt  in  1376,  1445  and  1583;  and 
iii  1678,  after  the  peace  of  Nijmwegen,  the  fortifications  were 
dismantled:  rebmlt  in  18 16,  they  were  again  razed  in  1888. 

DEUX-SEVRBS,  an  inland  department  of  western  France, 
formed  in  1790  mainly  of  the  three  districts  of  Poitou,  Thouarsais, 
G&tine  and  Niortais,  added  to  a  small  portion  of  Saintonge  and 
a  still  smaller  portion  of  Aunis.  Area,  2337  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906) 
339,466.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Maine-et-Loire,  E.  by  Vienne, 
S.E.  by  Charente,  S.  by  Charente-Inf6rieure  and  W.  by  Vend6e. 
The  department  takes  its  name  from  two  rivers — the  S^vre  of 
Niort  which  traverses  the  southern  portion,  and  the  S^vre  of 
Nantes  (an  affluent  of  the  Loire)  which  drains  the  north-west. 
There  are  three  regions — the  Gfttine,  occupying  the  north  and 
centre  of  the  department,  the  Plaine  in  the  south  and  the  Marais, 
— distinguished  by  their  geological  character  and  their  general 
physical  appearance.  The  G&tine,  formed  of  primitive  rocks 
(granite  and  schists),  is  the  continuation  of  the  "  Bocage  "  of 
Vendue  and  Maine-et-Loire.  Its  surface  is  irregular  and  covered 
with  hedges  and  clumps  of  wood  or  forests.  The  systematic 
application  of  lime  has  much  improved  the  soil,  which  is  naturally 
poor.  The  Plaine,  resting  on  oolite  limestone,  is  treeless  but 
fertile.  The  Marais,  a  low-l3dng  district  in  the  extreme  south- 
west, consists  of  alluvial  clays  which  also  are  extremely  pro- 
ductive when  properly  drained.  The  highest  points,  several  of 
which  exceed  700  ft.,  are  found  in  a  line  of  hills  which  begins  in  the 
centre  of  the  department,  to  the  south  of  Parthenay,  and  stretches 
north-west  into  the  neighbouring  department  of  Vend6e.  It 
divides  the  region  drained  by  the  Sdvre  Nantaise  and  the  Thouet 
(both  affluents  of  the  Loire)  in  the  north  from  the  basins  of  the 
Sdvre  Niortaise  and  the  Charente  in  the  south.  'Hie  dimate  is 
mild,  the  annual  temperature  at  Niort  being  54**  Fahr.,  and  the 
rainfall  nearly  25  in.  The  winters  are  colder  in  the  Gitine,  the 
summers  warmer  in  the  Plaine. 

Three-quarters  of  the  entire  area  of  Deux-Sdvres,  which  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  department,  consists  of  arable  land. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  the  main  cereals.  Potatoes  and  mangold- 
wurzels  are  the  chief  root-crops.  Niort  is  a  centre  for  the  growing 
of  vegetables  (onions,  asparagus,  artichokes,  frc.)  and  of  angelica. 
Considerable  quantities  of  beetroot  are  raised  to  supply  the 
distilleries  of  Melle.  Colza,  hemp,  rape  and  fiax  are  also  culti- 
vated. Vineyards  are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bressuire  in  the  north,  and  of  Niort  and  Melle  in  the  south.  The 
department  is  well  known  for  the  Parthenay  breed  of  cattle  and 
the  Poitou  breed  of  horses;  and  the  mules  reared  in  the  southern 
arrondissements  are  much  sought  after  both  in  France  and  in 
Spain.  The  system  of  co-operative  dairjKng  is  practised  in  some 
localities.  The  apple-trees  of  the  GAtine  and  thie  walnut-trees  of 
the  Plaine  bring  a  good  return.  Coal  is  mined,  and  the  depart- 
ment produces  building-stone  and  lime.  A  leading  industry  is 
themanufactureof  textiles  (serges^  druggets,  linen,  handkerchiefs, 
flannels,  swan-skins  and  knitted  goods).  Tanning  and  leather- 
dressing  are  carried  on  at  Niort  and  other  places,  and  gloves  are 
made  at  Niort  Wool  and  cotton  spinning,  hat  and  shoe  making, 
distilling,  brewing,  flour-milling  and  oil-refining  are  also  main 
industries.  The  department  exports  cattle  and  sheep  to  Paris 
and  Poitiers;  also  cereals,  oils,  wines,  vegetables  and  its  industrial 
products. 

The  Sevre  Niortaise  and  its  tributary  the  Mignon  furnish  19  m. 
of  navigable  waterway^  The  department  is  served  by  the  Guest- 
£tat  railway.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  Protestants, 
especially  in  the  sou th-^east  The  four  arrondissements  are  Niort, 
Bxessuire,  Melle  and  Parthenay;  the  cantons  number  31,  and 
the  communes  356.  Deux-S^vrcs  is  part  of  the  region  of  the 
IX.  army  corps,  and  of  the  diocese  and  the  acad^mie  (educational 
circumscription)  of  Poitiers,  where  also  is  its  court  of  appeal. 

Niort  (the  capital),  Bressuire,  Melle,  Parthenay,  StMaixent, 
Thouars  and  Oiron  are  the  principal  places  in  the  department. 
Several  other  towns  contain  features  of  interest.    Among  .these 
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are  Aixvault,  where  there  is  a  church  of  the  12th  and  14th 
centuries  which  once  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St  Pierre,  and  an 
ancient  bridge  built  by  the  monks;  Celles-sur-Belle,  where  there 
is  an  old  church  rebuilt  by  Louis  XI.,  and  again  in  the  17th 
century;  and  St  Jouin-de-Mames,  with  a  fuie  Romanesque 
church  with  Gothic  restoration,  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  abbeys  of  Gaul. 

DEVA  (Sanskrit  "heavenly"),  in  Hindu  and  Buddhist 
mythology,  spirits  of  the  light  and  air,  and  minor  deities 
generally  beneficent.  In  Persian  mythology,  however,  the 
word  is  used  for  evil  spirits  or  demons.  According  to  Zoroaster 
the  devas  were  created  by  Ahriman. 

DEVA  (mod.  Chester)  ^  a  Roman  legionary  fortress  in  Britain 

on  the  Dee.    It  was  occupied  by  Roman  troops  about  A.D.  48  and 

held  probably  till  the  end  of  the  Roman  dominion.    Its  garrison 

was  the  Legio  XX.  Valeria  Victrix,  with  which  another  legion 

(II.  Adjutriz)  was  associated  for  a  few  years,  about  a.d.  75-85. 

It  never  developed,  like  many  Roman  legionary  fortresses,  into 

a  town,  but  remained  military  throughout.    Parts  of  its  north 

and  east   walls  (from  Morgan's  Mount   to   Peppergate)    and 

numerous  inscriptions  remain  to  indicate  its  character  and  area. 

See  F.  J.  Haverfield,  Cafalogue  of  the  Crosvenor  Museum^  Chester 
(Chester,  1900),  Introduction. 

DEVADATTA9  the  son  of  Suklodana,  who  was  younger 
brother  to  the  father  of  the  Buddha  {MahdvastUj  iii.  76).  Both 
he  and  his  brother  Ananda,  who  were  considerably  younger 
than  the  Buddha,  joined  the  brotherhood  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  Buddha's  ministry.  Four  other  cousins  of  theirs,  chiefs  of 
the  Sakiya  clan,  and  a  barber  named  Upali,  were  admitted  to  the 
order  at  the  same  time;  and  at  their  own  request  the  barber  was 
admitted  first,  so  that  as  their  senior  in  the  order  he  should 
take  precedence  of  them  ( Vinaya  Texts,  iii.  228).  AU  the  others 
continued  loyal  disciples,  but  Devadatta,  fifteen  years  afterwards, 
having  gained  over  the  crown  prince  of  Magadha,  Ajatasattu,  to 
his  side,  made  a  formal  proposition,  at  the  meeting  of  the  order, 
that  the  Buddha  should  retire,  and  hand  over  the  leadership  to 
him, Devadatta  {Vinaya  Texts,  iii.  238;  Jdtaka,  i.  142).  This 
proposal  was  rejected,  and  Devadatta  is  said  in  the  tradition 
to  have  successfully  instigated  the  prince  to  the  execution  of  his 
aged  father  and  to  have  made  three  abortive  attempts  to  bring 
about  the  death  of  the  Buddha  (Vinaya  Texts,  iii.  241-250; 
JcUaka,  vi.  131),  shortly  afterwards,  relying  upon  the  feeling  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  asceticism,  he  brought  forward  four 
propositions  for  ascetic  rules  to  be  imposed  on  the  order.  These 
being  refused,  he  appealed  to  the  people,  started  an  order  of 
his  own,  and  gained  over  500  of  the  Buddha's  community 
to  join  in  the  secession.  We  hear  nothing  further  about  the 
success  or  otherwise  of  the  new  order,  but  it  may  possibly  be 
referred  to  under  the  name  of  the  Gotamakas,  in  the  Anguttara 
(see  Dialogues  0}  the  Buddha  i.  222),  for  Devadatta's  family  name 
was  Gotama.  But  his  community  was  certainly  still  in  existence 
in  the  4th  century  a.d.,  for  it  is  especially  mentioned  by  Fa  Hien, 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  (Legge's  translation,  p.  62) .  And  it  possibly 
lasted  till  the  7th  century,  for  Hsttan  Tsang  mentions  that  in  a 
monastery  in  Bengal  the  monks  then  followed  a  certain  regulation 
of  Devadatta 's  (T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Ckwang,  ii.  191).  There 
is  no  mention  in  the  canon  as  to  how  or  when  Devadatta  died; 
but  the  commentary  on  the  Jdtaka,  written  in  the  5th  century  a.d.  , 
has  preserved  a  tradition  that  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth 
near  S&vatthi,  when  on  his  way  to  ask  pardon  of  the  Buddha 
{Jdtaka,  iv.  158).  The  spot  where  this  occurred  was  shown  to 
both  the  pilgrims  just  mentioned  (Fa  Hien,  loc.  cit.  p.  60;  and 
T.  Watters,  On  Yuan  Ckwang^  i.  390).  It  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  way  in  which  such  legends  grow,  that  it  is  only  the  latest 
of  these  authorities,.  Hsitan  Tsang,  who  says  that,  though 
ostensibly  approaching  the  Buddha  with  a  view  to  reconciliation, 
Devadatta  had  concealed  poison  in  his  naU  with  the  object  of 
murdering  the  Buddha. 

Authorities. — Vinaya  Texts,  translated  by  Rhys  Davids  and 
H.  Oldenberg  (3  vols.,  Oxford,  1881-1885);  The  Jdtaka,  edited  by 
V.  Fausboll  (7  vols.,  London,  1877-1897);  T.  Wattere,  On  Yuan 
Chwang  (ed.  Rhys  Davids  and  Bushell,  2  vols.,  London,  I904**I905) ; 


Fa  Hian,  translated  by  J.  Legge  (Oxford,  1886);  Mahdvastu  (ed. 
Tenant,  3  vols.,  Paris,  1882-1897).  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

DEVAPRAYA6  (Deoprayag),  a  village  in  Tehri  State  of  the 
United  Provinces,  India.  It  is  situated  at  the  spot  where  the 
rivers  Alaknanda  and  Bhagirathi  unite  and  form  the  Ganges, 
and  as  one  of  the  five  sacred  confluences  in  the  hills  is  a  great 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  devout  Hindus.  Devaprayag  stands  at 
an  elevation  of  2265  ft.  on  the  side  of  a  hill  which  rises  above  it 
800  ft.  On  a  terrace  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  is  the  temple 
of  Raghunath,  built  of  huge  uncemented  stones>  pyramidical  in 
form  and  capped  by  a  white  cupola. 

DEVENS,  CHARLES  (1820-1891),  American  lawyer  and  jurist, 
was  born  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  April  1820. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838,  and  at  the  Harvard 
law  school  in  1840,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Franklin 
county,  Mass.,  where  he  practised  from  1841  to  1849.  ^^ 
the  year  1848  he  was  a  Whig  member  of  the  state  senate,  and 
from  1849  to  1853  was  United  States  marshal  for  Massachusetts, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  called  upon  in  1851  to  remand  the 
fugitive  slave,  Thomas  Sims,  to  slavery.  This  he  felt  constrained 
to  do,  much  against  his  personal  desire;  and  subsequently  he 
attempted  in  vain  to  purchase  Sims's  freedom,  and  many  years 
later  appointed  him  to  a  position  in  the  department  of  justice  at 
Washington.  Devens  practised  law  at  Worcester  from  1853  until 
1 86 1,  and  throughout  the  Civil  War  served  in  the  Federal  army, 
becoming  colonel  of  volunteers  in  July  186 1  and  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  April  1862.  At  the  battle  of  Ball's  BlufT 
(1861)  he  was  severely  woimded;  he  was  again  wounded  at 
Fair  Oaks  (1862)  and  at  Chancellorsville  (1863),  where  he  com- 
manded a  division.  He  later  distinguished  himself  at  Cold 
Harbor,  and  commanded  a  division  in  Grant's  flnal  campaign  in 
Virginia  (1864-65),  his  troops  being  the  first  to  occupy  Richmond 
after  its  fall.  Breveted  major-general  in  1865,  he  remained  in 
the  army  for  a  year  as  commander  of  the  military  district  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  Massachusetts 
superior  court  from  1867  to  1873,  and  was  an  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state  from  1873  to  1877,  s^nd  again  from 
1 881  to  1 891.  From  1877  to  188 1  he  was  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes.  He  died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  7th  of  January  1891. 

See  his  Orations  and  Addresses,  with  a  memoir  by  John  Codman 
Ropes  (Boston,  1891). 

DEVENTER,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Overysel,  Holland,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ysel,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schipbeek, 
and  a  junction  station  10  m.  N.  of  Zutphen  by  rail.  It  is  also 
connected  by  steam  tramway  S.£.  with  Brokulo.  Pop.  (1900) 
26,21 2.  Deventer  is  a  neat  and  prosperous  town  situated  in  the 
midst  of  prettily  wooded  environs,  and  containing  many  curious 
old  buildings.  There  are  three  churches  of  special  interest:  the 
Groote  Kerk  (St  Lebuinus),  which  dates  from  1334,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  an  older  structure  of  which  the  11th-century  crypt 
remains;  the  Roman  Catholic  Broederkerk,  or  Brothers'  Church, 
containing  among  its  relics  three  ancient  gospels  said  to  have 
been  written  by  St  Lebuinus  (Lebwin),  the  English  apostle  of 
the  Frisians  and  Westphalians  (d.  c.  773);  and  the  Bergkerk, 
dedicated  in  1206,  which  has  two  late  Romanesque  towers.  The 
town  hall  (1693)  contains  a  remarkable  painting  of  the  town 
council  by  Terburg.  In  the  fine  square  called  the  Brink  is  the  old 
weigh-house,  now  a  school  (gymnasium) ,  built  in  1 528,with  a  large 
external  staircase  (1644).  The  gymnasium  is  descended  from  the 
Latin  school  of  which  the  celebrated  Alexander  Hegius  was 
master  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  15th  century,  when  the  young 
Erasmus  was  sent  to  it,  and  at  which  Adrian  Floreizoon,  after- 
wards Pope  Adrian  VI.,  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupO  about  the 
same  time.  Another  famous  educational  institution  was  the 
**  Athenaeum  "  or  high  school,  foimded  in  1630,  at  which  Henri 
Renery  (d.  1639)  taught  philosophy,  while  Johann  Friedrich 
Gronov  (Gronovius)  (1611-1671)  taught  rhetoric  and  history  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  century.  The  "  Athenaeum  "  disap- 
pered  in  1876.  In  modem  times  Deventer  possessed  a  famous 
teacher  in  Dr  Burgersdyk  (d.  1900),  the  Dutch  translator  of 
Shakespeare.    The  town  library,  also  called  the  library  of  the 
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Athenaeum^  included  many  MSS.  and  incunabula,  and  a  13th- 
century  copy  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  The  archives  of  the  town  are 
of  considerable  value.  Besides  a  considerable  agricultural  trade, 
Deventer  has  important  iron  foundries  and  carpet  factories  (the 
royal  manufactory  of  Smyrna  carpets  being  especially  famous) ; 
while  cotton-printing,  rope-making  and  the  weaving  of  woollens 
and  sUks  are  also  carried  on.  A  public  official  is  appointed  to 
supervise  the  proper  making  of  a  form  of  gingerbread  known  as 
"  Dewenier  Koek*'  which  has  a  reputation  throughout  Holland. 
In  the  church  of  Bathmen,  a  village  5  m.  E.  of  Deventer,  some 
14th-century  frescoes  were  discovered  in  1870. 

In  the  14th  century  Deventer  was  the  centre  of  the  famous 
religious  and  educational  movement  associated  with  the  name 
of  Gerhard  Groot  (g.v.),  who  was  a  native  of  the  town  (see 
Brothers  of  Common  Life). 

DB  VERB,  AUBREY  THOMAS  (1814-1902),  Irish  poet  and 
critic,  was  bom  at  Curragh  Chase,  Co.  Limerick,  on  the  loth  of 
January  18 14,  being  the  third  son  of  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere  Hunt 
(1788^1846).  In  1832  his  father  dropped  the  final  name  by  roj'^al 
licence.  Sir  Aubrey  was  himself  a  poet.  Wordsworth  called  his 
sonnets  the  "  most  perfect  of  the  age."  These  and  his  drama, 
Mary  Tudor,  were  published  by  his  son  in  187  5  and  1 884.  Aubrey 
de  Vera  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year  published  The  Waldenses,  which  he  followed 
up  in  the  next  year  by  The  Search  after  Proserpine.  Thence- 
forward he  was  continually  engaged,  till  his  death  on  the  20th  of 
January  1902,  in  the  production  of  poetry  and  criticism.  His 
best-known  works  are:  in  verse,  The  Sisters  (1861);  The  Infant 
Bridal  (1864);  Irish  Odes  (1869);  Legends  of  St  Patrick  (1872); 
and  Legends  of  the  Saxon  Saints  (1879);  and  in  prose.  Essays 
ckiefiyon  Poetry  (1887);  and  Essays  chiefly  Literary  and  Ethical 
(1889).  He  also  wrote  a  picturesque  volume  of  travel-sketches, 
and  two  dramas  in  verse,  Alexander  the  Great  (1874);  and  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  (1876);  both  of  which,  though  they 
contain  fine  passages,  suffer  from  diffuseness  and  a  lack  of 
dramatic  spirit.  The  characteristics  of  Aubrey  de  Vere*s  poetry 
are  ''  high  seriousness  "  and  a  fine  religious  enthusiasm.  His 
research  in  questions  of  faith  led  him  to  the  Roman  Church;  and 
in  many  of  his  poems,  notably  in  the  volume  of  sonnets  called 
St  Peter's  Chains  (1888),  he  made  rich  additions  to  devotional 
verse.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Wordsworth,  whose  calm  meditative 
serenity  he  often  echoed  with  great  felicity;  and  his  affection  for 
Greek  poetry,  truly  felt  and  understood,  gave  dignity  and  weight 
to  bis  own  versions  of  mythological  idylls.  But  perhaps  he  will 
be  chiefly  remembered  for  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  study 
of  Celtic  legend  and  literature.  In  this  direction  he  has  had  many 
followers,  who  have  sometimes  assumed  the  appearance  of 
pioneers;  but  after  Matthew  Arnold's  fine  lecture  on  "  Celtic 
Literature,**  nothing  perhaps  did  more  to  help  the  Celtic  revival 
than  Aubrey  de  Vere*s  tender  insight  into  the  Irish  character, 
and  his  stirring  reproductions  of  the  early  Irish  epic  poetry. 

A  volume  of  Selections  from  his  poems  was  edited  in  1894  (New 
York  and  London)  by  G.  E.  Woodberry. 

DEVICE,  a  scheme,  plan,  simple  mechanical  contrivance;  also 
a  pattern  or  design,  particularly  an  heraldic  design  or  emblem, 
often  combined  with  a  motto  or  legend.  "  Device  **  and  its 
doublet  "  devise  **  come  from  the  two  Old  French  forms  devis 
and  devise  of  the  Latin  divisa,  things  divided,  from  divider e,  to 
separate,  used  in  the  sense  of  to  arrange,  set  out,  apportion. 
"  Devise,**  as  a  substantive,  is  now  only  used  as  a  legal  term 
for  a  disposition  of  property  by  wiU,  by  a  modern  convention 
restricted  to  a  disposition  of  real  property,  the  term  "  bequest  *' 
being  used  of  personalty  (see  Will).  This  use  is  directly  due 
to  the  Medieval  Latin  meaning  of  dividere=^  testamenlo  disponere. 
In  its  verbal  form,  "  devise  '*  is  used  not  only  in  the  legal  sense, 
but  also  in  the  sense  of  to  plan,  arrange,  scheme. 

DBVIL  (Gr.  StA^oXos,  "slanderer,**  from  Sta/SaXXetv,  to 
slander),  the  generic  name  for  a  spirit  of  evil,  especially  the 
supreme  spirit  of  evil,  the  foe  of  God  and  man.  The  word  is  used 
for  minor  evil  spirits  in  much  the  same  sense  as  *  *  demon.**  From 
the  various  characteristics  associated  with  this  idea,  the  term  has 
come  to  be  applied  by  analogy  in  many  different  senses.     From 


the  idea  of  evil  as  degraded,  contemptible  and  doomed  to  failure, 
the  term  is  applied  to  persons  in  evil  plight,  or  of  slight  considera- 
tion. In  English  legal  phraseology  "  devil  **  and  "  devilling  *' 
are  used  of  barristers  who  act  as  substitutes  for  others.  Any 
remuneration  which  the  legal  "  devil  **  may  receive  is  purely  a 
matter  of  private  arrangement  between  them.  In  the  chancery 
division  such  remuneration  is  generally  in  the  proportion  of 
one  half  of  the  fee  which  the  client  pays;  "  in  the  king*s  bench 
division  remuneration  for  *  devilling '  of  briefs  or  assisting  in 
drafting  and  opinions  is  not  common  **  (see  Annual  Practice,  1907, 
p.  717).  In  a  similar  sense  an  author  may  have  his  materials 
collected  and  arranged  by  a  literary  hack  or  "  devil.**  The  term 
"  printer*s  devil  '*  for  the  errand  boy  in  a  printing  office  probably 
combines  this  idea  with  that  of  his  being  black  with  ink.  The 
common  notions  of  the  devil  as  black,  ill-favoured,  malicious, 
destructive  and  the  like,  have  occasioned  the  application  of  the 
term  to  certain  animals  (the  Tasmanian  devil,  the  devil-fish,  the 
coot),  to  mechanical  contrivances  (for  tearing  up  cloth  or  separat- 
ing wool),  to  pungent,  highly  seasoned  dishes,  broiled  or  fried. 
In  this  article  we  are  concerned  with  the  primary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  used  in  mythology  and  religion. 

The  primitive  philosophy  of  animism  involves  the  ascription 
of  all  phenomena  to  personal  agencies.  As  phenomena  are  good 
or  evil,  produce  pleasure  or  pain,  cause  weal  or  woe,  a  distinction 
in  the  character  of  these  agencies  is  gradually  recognized;  the 
agents  of  good  become  gods,  those  of  evil,  demons.  A  tendency 
towards  the  simplification  and  organization  of  the  evil  as  of  the 
good  forces,  leads  towards  belief  in  outstanding  leaders  among 
the  forces  of  evil.  When  the  divine  is  most  completely  conceived 
as  unity,  the  demonic  is  also  so  conceived;  and  over  against  God 
stands  Satan,  or  the  devH. 

Although  it  is  in  connexion  with  Hebrew  and  Christian  mono- 
theism that  this  belief  in  the  devil  has  been  most  fully  developed, 
yet  there  are  approaches  to  the  doctrine  in  other  religions.  In 
Babylonian  mythology  "  the  old  serpent  goddess  *  the  lady  Nina  * 
was  transformed  into  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  hostile  to 
the  powers  of  heaven  **  (Sayce*s  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  283),  and  was 
confounded  with  the  dragon  Tiamat,  "  a  terrible  monster,  reap- 
pearing in  the  Old  Testament  writings  as  Rahab  and  Leviathan, 
the  principle  of  chaos,  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  '*  (Tennant*s 
The  Fall  and  Original  Sin,  p.  43),  and  according  to  Gunkel 
(Schdpfung  und  Chaos,  p.  383)  "  the  original  of  the  *  old  serpent  * 
of  Rev.  xii.  9.**  In  Eg3rptian  mythology  the  serpent  Apap  with 
an  army  of  monsters  strives  daily  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  boat 
of  the  luminous  gods.  While  the  Greek  mythology  described 
the  Titans  as  "  enchained  once  for  all  in  their  dark  dungeons  " 
yet  Prometheus*  threat  remained  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  In  the  German  mythology  the  army  of  darkness 
is  led  by  Hel,  the  personification  of  twilight,  sunk  to  the  goddess 
who  enchains  the  dead  and  terrifies  the  living,  and  Loki,  originally 
the  god  of  fire,  but  afterwards  "  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the 
evil  powers,  who  strips  the  goddess  of  earth  of  her  adornments, 
who  robs  Thor  of  his  fertilizing  hammer,  and  causes  the  death  of 
Balder  the  beneficent  sun.**  In  Hindu  mythology  the  Maruts, 
Indra,  Agni  and  Vishnu  wage  war  with  the  serpent  Ahi  to  deliver 
the  celestial  cows  or  spouses,  the  waters  held  captive  in  the 
caverns  of  the  clouds.  In  the  Trimurti,  BrahmS,  (the  impersonal) 
is  manifested  as  Brahma  (the  personal  creator),  Vishnu  (the 
preserver),  and  Siva  (the  destroyer).  In  Siva  is  perpetuated  the 
belief  in  the  god  of  Vedic  times  Rudra,  who  is  represented  as 
"  the  wild  hunter  who  storms  over  the  earth  with  his  bands,  and 
lays  low  with  arrows  the  men  who  displease  him  **  (Chantepie  de 
la  Saussaye*s  Religionsgeschichie,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  25).  The  evil 
character  of  Siva  is  reflected  in  his  wife,  who  as  Kali  (the  black) 
is  the  wild  and  cruel  goddess  of  destruction  and  death.  The 
opposition  of  good  and  evil  is  most  fully  carried  out  in 
Zoroastrianism.  Opposed  to  Ormuzd,  the  author  of  all  good,  is 
Ahriman,  the  source  of  aU  evil;  and  the  opposition  runs  through 
the  whole  universe  (D*Alviella*s  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  158-164). 

The  conception  of  ScUan  (Heb.  n?|^,  the  adversary,  Gr. 
Saraj'tts,  or  2ara»',  2  Cor.  xii.  7)  belongs  to  the  post-exilic  period 
of  Hebrew  development,  and  probably  shows  traces  of  the 
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infiuence  of  Persian  on  Jewish  thought,  but  it  has  also  its  roots 
in  much  older  beliefs.  An  ''  evil  spirit  "  possesses  Saul  (i  Sam. 
xvi.  14),  but  it  is  "  from  the  Lord."  The  same  agency  produces 
discord  between  Abimelech  and  the  Shechemites  (Judges  ix.  23). 
''  A  l3ring  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets  "  as  Yahvveh's 
messenger  entices  Ahab  to  his  doom  (i  Kings  xxii.  22).  Growing 
human  corruption  is  traced  to  the  fleshy  union  of  angels  and 
women  (Gen.  vi.  1-4).  But  generally  evil,  whether  as  misfortune 
or  as  sin,  is  assigned  to  divine  causality  (i  Sam.  xviii.  10;  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  i;  I  Kings  xxii.  20:  Isa.  vi.  10,  Ixiii.  17).  After  the  Exile 
there  is  a  tendency  to  protect  the  divine  transcendence  by  the 
introduction  of  mediating  angelic  agency,  and  to  separate  all 
evil  from  God  by  ascribing  its  origin  to  Satan,  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man.  In  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (iii.  1-2)  he  stands 
as  the  adversary  of  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  and  is  rebuked  by 
Yahweh  for  desiring  that  Jerusalem  should  be  further  punished. 
In  the  book  of  Job  he  presents  himself  before  the  Lord  among  the 
sons  of  God  (ii.  i),  yet  he  is  represented  both  as  accuser  and 
tempter.  He  disbelieves  in  Job's  integrity,  and  desires  him  to  be 
so  tried  that  he  may  fall  into  sin.  While,  according  to  2  Sam. 
xxiv.  I,  God  himself  tests  David  in  regard  to  the  numbering  of 
the  people,  according  to  i  Chron.  xxi,  i  it  is  Satan  who  tempts 
him. 

The  development  of  the  conception  continued  in  later  Judaism, 
which  was  probably  more  strongly  influenced  by  Persian  dualism. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Asmodeus  (9. v.)  of  the  book 
of  Tobit  is  the  same  as  the  Aeshma  Da^wa  of  the  Bundahesh. 
He  is  the  evil  spirit  who  slew  the  seven  husbands  of  Sara  (iii.  8). 
and  the  name  probably  means  "Destroyer."  In  the  book  of 
Enoch  Satan  is  represented  as  the  ruler  of  a  rival  kingdom  of  eyil, 
but  here  are  also  mentioned  Satans,  who  are  distinguished  from 
the  fallen  angels  and  who  have  a  threefold  function,  to  tempt ,  to 
accuse  and  to  punish.  Satan  possesses  the  ungodly  (Ecclesi- 
asticus  xxi.  27),  is  identified  with  the  serpent  of  Gen.  iii.  (Wisdom 
ii.  24),  and  is  probably  also  represented  by  Asmodeus,  to  whom 
lustful  qualities  are  assigned  (Tobit  vi.  14);  Gen.  iii.  is  probably 
referred  to  in  Psalms  of  Solomon  xvii.  49,  "a  serpent  speaking 
with  the  words  of  transgressors,  words  of  deceit  to  pervert 
wisdom."  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch  not  only  identifies 
Satan  with  the  Serpent,  but  also  describes  his  revolt  against  God, 
and  expulsion  from  heaven.  In  the  Jewish  Targums  Sammael, 
"  the  highest  angel  that  stands  before  God's  throne,  caused  the 
serpent  to  seduce  the  woman  ";  he  coalesces  with  Satan,  and  has 
inferior  Satans  as  his  servants.  The  birth  of  Cain  is  ascribed  to  a 
union  of  Satan  with  Eve.  As  accuser  affecting  man's  standing 
before  God  he  is  greatly  feared. 

This  doctrine,  stripped  of  much  of  its  grossness,  is  reproduced 
in  the  New  Testament.  Satan  is  the  SLoffoKas  (Matt.  xiii.  3^; 
John  xiii.  2;  Eph.  iv.  27;  Heb.  ii.  14;  Rev.  ii.  10),  slanderer 
or  accuser,  the  irapdfwj'(Matt.  iv.  3;  iThess.  iii.  5),  the  tempter, 
the  TTotneipos  (Matt.  v.  37;  John  xvii.  15;  Eph.  vi.  16),  the  evil 
one,  and  the  kxdpos  (Matt.  xiii.  39),  the  enemy.  He  is  apparently 
identified  with  Beelzebub  (or  Beelzebul)  in  Matt.  xii.  26,  27. 
Jesus  appears  to  recognize  the  existence  of  demons  belonging  to 
a  kingdom  of  evil  under  the  leadership  of  Satan  "  the  prince  of 
demons  "  (Matt.  xii.  24,  26,  27),  whose  works  in  demonic  posses- 
sions it  is  his  function  to  destroy  (Mark  i.  34,  iii.  1 1,  vi.  7 ;  Luke  x. 
17-20).  But  he  himself  conquers  Satan  in  resisting  his  tempta- 
tions (Matt.  iv.  i-n).  Simon  is  warned  against  him,  and  Judas 
yields  to  him  as  tempter  (Luke  xxii.  31;  John  xiii.  27).  Jesus's 
cures  are  represented  as  a  triumph  over  Satan  (Luke  x.  18). 
This  Jewish  doctrine  is  found  in  Paul's  letters  also.  Satan  rules 
over  a  world  of  evil,  supernatural  agencies,  whose  dwelling  is  in 
the  lower  heavens  (Eph.  vi.  12):  hence  he  is  the  "prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air  "  (ii.  2).  He  is  the  tempter  (i  Thess.  iii.  5; 
I  Cor.  vii.  5),  the  destroyer  (x.  10),  to  whom  the  offender  is  to  be 
handed  over  for  bodily  destruction  (v.  5),  identified  with  the 
serpent  (Rom.  xvi.  2c;  2  Cor.  xi.  3),  and  probably  with  Beliar  or 
Belial  (vi.  15);  and  the  surrender  of  man  to  him  brought  death 
into  the  world  (Rom.  v.  17).  Paul's  own  "  stake  in  the  flesh  " 
is  Satan's  messenger  (2  Cor.  xii.  7).  According  to  Hebrews 
Satan's  power  over  death  Jesus  destroys  by  dying  (ii.  14).   Revela- 


tion describes  the  war  in  heaven  between  God  with  his  angels  and 
Satan  or  the  dragon,  the  "  old  serpent,"  the  deceiver  of  the 
whole  world  (xii.  9),  with  his  hosts  of  darkness.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Beast  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  Satan  is  imprisoned 
in  the  bottomless  pit  a  thousand  years  (xx.  a\.  Again  loosed  to 
deceive  the  nations,  he  is  finally  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone  (xx.  10;  cf.  Enoch  liv.  5,  6;  2  Peter  ii.  4).  In  John  s 
Gospel  and  Epistles  Satan  is  opposed  to  Christ.  Sinner  and 
murderer  from  the  beginning  (i  John  iii.  8)  and  liar  by  nature 
(John  viii.  44),  he  enslaves  men  to  sin  (viii.  34),  causes  death 
(verse  44),  rules  the  present  world  (xiv.  30),  but  has  no  power 
over  Christ  or  those  who  are  his  (xiv.  30,  xvi.  11;  i  John  v.  iS). 
He  will  be  destroyed  by  Christ  with  all  his  works  (John  xvi.  33; 
I  John  iii.  8). 

In  the  common  faith  of  the  Gentile  churches  after  the  Apostolic 
Age  "  the  present  dominion  of  evil  demons,  or  of  one  evil  demon, 
was  just  as  generally  presupposed  as  man's  need  of  redemption, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  result  of  that  dominion.  The  tenacity 
of  this  belief  may  be  explained  among  other  things  by  the  living 
impression  of  the  polytheism  that  surrounded  the  communities 
on  every  side.  By  means  of  this  assumption  too,  humanity 
seemed  to  be  unburdened,  and  the  presupposed  capacity  for. 
redemption  could,  therefore,  be  justified  in  its  widest  range  " 
(Harnack's  History  of  DogmCf  i.  p.  181).  While  Christ's  First 
Advent  delivered  believers  from  Satan's  bondage,  his  overthrow- 
would  be  completed  only  by  the  Second  Advent.  The  Gnostics 
held  that  "  the  present  world  sprang  from  a  fall  of  man,  or  from 
an  undertaking  hostile  to  God,  and  is,  therefore,  the  product  of 
an  evil  or  intermediate  being  "  (p.  257).  Some  taught  that  while 
the  future  had  been  assigned  by  God  to  Christ,  the  devil  had 
received  the  present  age  (p.  309).  The  fathers  traced  all  doctrines 
not  held  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  devil,  and  the  virtues  of 
heretics  were  regarded  as  an  instance  of  the  devil  transforming 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light  (ii.  91).  Irenaeus  ascribes  Satan's 
fall  to  "  pride  and  arrogance  and  envy  of  God's  creation  ";  and 
traces  man's  deliverance  from  Satan  to  Christ's  victory  in  re- 
sisting his  temptations;  but  also,  guided  by  certain  Pauline 
passages,  represents  the  death  of  Christ  "  as  a  ransom  paid  to  the 
*  apostasy '  for  men  who  had  fallen  into  captivity  "  (ii.  290).  He 
does  not  admit  that  Satan  has  any  lawful  claim  on  man,  or  that 
God  practised  a  deceit  on  him,  as  later  fathers  taught.  This 
theory  of  the  atonement  was  formulated  by  Origen.  "  By  bis 
successful  temptation  the  devil  acquired  a  right  over  men.  God 
offered  Christ's  soul  for  that  of  men.  But  the  devil  was  duped, 
as  Christ  overcame  both  him  and  death  "  (p.  367).  It'was  held 
by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Ambrose,  who  uses  the  phrase  pia  fraus, 
Augustine,  Leo  I.,  and  Gregory  L,  who  expresses  it  in  its  worst 
form.  "  The  humanity  of  Christ  was  the  bait;  the  fish,  the 
devil,  snapped  at  it,  and  was  left  hanging  on  the  invisible  hook, 
Christ's  divinity  "  (iii.  307).  In  Athanasius  the  relation  of  the 
work  of  Christ  to  Satan  retires  into  the  background,  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus  and  John  of  Damascus  felt  scruples  about  this  view. 
It  is  expressly  repudiated  by  Anselm  and  Abelard.  Peter  the 
Lombard  asserted  it,  disregarding  these  objections.  Bernard 
represents  man's  bondage  to  Satan  "  as  righteously  permitted 
as  a  just  retribution  for  sin,"  he  being  "  the  executioner  of  the 
divine  justice."  "Another  theory  of  Origen's  found  less  accept- 
ance. The  devil,  as  a  being  resulting  from  God's  will,  cannot 
always  remain  a  devil.  The  possibility  of  his  redemption, 
however,  was  in  the  5th  century  branded  as  a  heresy.  Persian 
dualism  was  brought  into  contact  with  Christian  thought  in  the 
doctrine  of  Mani;  and  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that  the  gloomy 
views  of  Augustine  regarding  man's  condition  are  due  in  some 
measure  to  this  influence.  Mani  taught  that  Satan  with  his 
demons,  sprung  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  attacked  the 
realm  of  light,  the  earth,  defeated  man  sent  against  him  by  the 
God  of  light,  but  was  overthrown  by  the  God  of  light,  who  then 
delivered  the  primeval  man  (iii.  324).  "  During  the  middle 
ages,"  says  Tulloch,  "  the  belief  in  the  devil  was  absorbing — 
saints  conceived  themselves  and  others  to  be  in  constant  conflict 
with  him."  This  superstition,  perhaps  at  its  strongest  in  the 
13th  to  the  15th  century,  passed  into  Protestantism.    Luther 
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was  always  conscious  of  the  presence  and  Opposition  of  Satan. 
"  As  I  found  he  was  about  to  begin  again,"  says  Luther,  ^*  I 
gathered  together  my  books,  and  got  into  bed.  Another  time  in 
the  night  I  heard  him  above  my  cell- walking  on  the  cloister,  but 
as  I  knew  it  was  the  devil  I  paid  no  attention  to  him  and  went  to 
sleep."  He  held  that  this  world  will  pass  away  with  its  pleasures, 
as  there  can  be  no  real  improvement  in  it,  for  the  devil  continues 
in  it  to  ply  his  daring  and  seductive  devices  (vii.  191).  I.  A. 
Domer  {Christian  Doctrine,  iii,  p.  93)  sums  up  Protestant  doctrine 
as  follows: — "  He  is  brought  into  relation  with  natural  sinfulness, 
and  the  impulse  to  evil  thoughts  and  deeds  is  ascribed  to  him. 
The  dominion  of  evil  over  men  is  also  represented  as  a  slavery 
to  Satan,  and  this  as  punishment.  He  has  his  full  power  in  the 
extra-Christian  world.  But  his  power  is  broken  by  Christ,  and 
by  his  word  victory  over  him  is  to  be  won.  The  power  of  creating 
anything  is  also  denied  the  devil,  and  only  the  power  of  corrupting 
substances  is  conceded  to  him.  But  it  is  only  at  the  Last  Judg- 
ment that  his  power  is  wholly  annihilated;  he  is  himself  delivered 
up  to  eternal  punishment. "  This  belief  in  the  devil  was  specially 
strong  in  Scotland  among  both  clergy  and  laity  in  the  lyth 
century.  "  The  devil  was  always  and  literally  at  hand,"  sayp 
Buckle,  "  he  was  haunting  them,  speaking  to  them,  and  tempting 
them.     Go  where  they  would  he  was  there." 

In  more  recent  times  a  great  variety  of  opinions  has  been 
expressed  on  this  subject.  J.  S.  Semler  denied  the  reality  of 
demonic  possession,  and  held  that  Christ  in  his^  hinguagc  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  views  of  the  sick  whom  he  was  seeking  to 
cure.  Kant  regarded  the  devil  as  a  personification  of  the  radical 
evil  in  man.  Daub  in  his  Judas  Ishcarioth  argued  that  a  fimte 
evil  presupposes  an  absolute  evil,  and  the  absolute  evil  as  real 
must  be  in  a  person.  SchelUng  regarded  the  devil  as,  not  a 
person,  but  a  real  principle,  a  spirit  let  loose  by  the  freedom  of 
man.  Schleiermacher  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
common  belief.  "  The  problem  remains  to  seek  evil  rather  in 
self  than  in  Satan,  Satan  only  showing  the  limits  of  our  self- 
knowledge."  Domer  has  formulated  a  theory  which  explains 
the  development  of  the  conception  of  Satan  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  in  correspondence  with  an  evolution  in  the  character  of 
Satan.  *'  Satan  appears  in  Scripture  under  four  leading  char- 
acters:— first  as  the  tempter  of  freedom,  who  desires  to  bring  to 
decision,  secondly  as  the  accuser,  who  by  virtue  of  the  law  retorts 
criminality  on  man;  thirdly  as  the  instrument  of  the  Divine, 
which  brings  evil  and  death  upon  men;  fourthly  and  lastly  he 
is  described,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  enemy  of 
God  and  man."  He  supposes  "  a  change  in  Satan  in  the  course 
of  the  history  of  the  divine  revelation,  in  conflict  with  which  he 
came  step  by  step  to  be  a  sworn  enemy  of  God  and  man,  especially 
in  the  New  Testament  times,  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
power  is  broken  at  the  root  by  Christ."  He  argues  that  "  the 
world-order,  being  in  process  as  a  moral  order,  permits  breaches 
everywhere  into  which  Satan  can  obtain  entrance  "  (pp.  99, 102). 
H.  L.  Martensen  gives  even  freer  rein  to  speculation.  "  The  evil 
principle,"  he  says,  "  has  in  itself  no  personality,  but  attains 
a  progressively  universal  personality  in  its  kingdom;  it  has  no 
individual  personality,  save  only  in  individual  creatures,  who  in 
an  especial  manner  make  themselves  its  organs;  but  among 
these  is  one  creature  in  whom  the  principle  is  so  hypostasized 
that  he  has  become  the  centre  and  head  of  the  kingdom  of  evil  " 
{Dogmatics f  p.  199).  A.  Ritschl  gives  no  place  in  his  construo 
tive  doctrine  to  the  belief  in  the  devil;  but  recognizes  that  the 
mutual  action  of  individual  sinners  on  one  another  constitutes  a 
kingdom  of  sin,  opposed  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  (A.  E.  Garvie, 
The  Ritschlian  Theology,  p.  304) .  Kaftan  affirms  that  a  "  doctrine 
about  Satan  can  as  little  be  established  as  about  angels,  as  faith 
can  say  nothing  about  it,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  it  for  the 
dogmatic  explanation  of  evil.  This  whole  province  must  be  left 
t©  the  immediate  world- view  of  the  pious.  The  idea  of  Satan  will 
on  account  of  the  Scriptures  not  disappear  from  it,  and  it  would 
be  arrogant  to  wish  to  set  it  aside.  Only  let  everyone  keep  the 
thought  that  Satan  also  stands  under  the  commission  of  the 
Almighty  God,  and  that  no  one  must  suppose  that  by  leading 
back  his  sins  to  a  Satanic  temptation  he  can  get  rid  of  his  own 


guilt.  To  transgress  these  limits  is  to  assail  faith  "  {Dogmatik, 
p.  348).  In  the  book  entitled  Evil  and  Evolution  there  is  ^^  an 
attempt  to  turn  the  light  of  modem  science  on  to  the  ancient 
mysteiy  of  evil."  The  author  contends  that  the  existence  of  evil 
is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  God  is  confronted  with  Satan, 
Who  in  the  process  of  evolution  interferes  with  the  divine  designs, 
an  interference  which  the  instability  of  such  an  evolving  process 
makes  not  incredible.  Satan  is,  however,  held  to  be  a  creature 
who  has  by  abuse  of  his  freedom  been  estranged  from,  and 
opposed  to  his  Creator,  and  who  at  last  will  be  conquered  by 
moral  means.  W.  M.  Alexander  in  his  book  on  demonic  possession 
maintains  that  "  the  confession  of  JeSus  as  the  Messiah  or  Son 
of  God  is  the  classical  criterion  of  genuine  demonic  possession  " 
(p.  150),  and  argues  that  as  "  the  Incarnation  indicated  the 
establishment  of  the  kitigdom  of  heaven  upon  earth,"  there  took 
place  "  a  counter  movement  among  the  powers  of  darkness,"  of 
which  "  geniiine  demonic  possession  was  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions "  (p.  249).  ' 

'Interesting  as  these  speculations  are,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirm^  that  belief  in  Satan  is  not  now  generally  regarded  as  an 
essfehtial  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  is  it  found  to  be  an 
indispensable  element  of  Christian  experience.  On  the  one  hand 
sdence  has  so  explained  many  of  the  processes  of  outer  nature 
arid  of  the  inner  life  of  man  as  to  leave  no  room  for  Satanic  agency. 
On  the  other  hand  the  modern  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  does  not  necessitate  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  S<iriptures  on  this  subject  as  finally  and  absolutely  authori- 
tative. The  teaching  of  Jesus  even  in  this  matter  may  be  ac- 
counted for  as  either  an  accommodation  to  the  vie^ws  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  or  more  probably  as  a  proof  of  the 
limitation  of  knowledge  which  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
Incarnation,  for  it  cannot  be  contended  that  as  ievealet  of  God 
and  redeemer  of  men  it  was  rmf)erative  that  he  should  either 
correct  or  confirm  men's  beliefs  in  this  respect;  The  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  organized  under  one  leader  Satan 
to  tempt  man  and  oppose  God,  cannot  be  denied;  the  sufficiency 
of  the  evidence  for  such  evil  agency  may,  however,  be  doubted; 
the  necessity  of  any  such  belief  lor  Christian  thought  and 
life  cannot,  therefore,  be  affirmed.  (See  also  Demonology; 
Possession.)  (A.  E.  G.*) 

DEVIZES,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Devisees  parliamentary  division  of  Wiltshire,  England,  86  m.  W. 
by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
6533.  Its  castle  was  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  flanked  by  two 
deep  ravines,  and  behind  this  the  town  grew  up  in  a  semicircle 
on  a  stretch  of  bare  and  exposed  tableland.  Its  main  streets,  in 
which  a  few  ancient  timbered  houses  are  left,  radiate  from  the 
market  place,  where  stands  a  Gothic  cross,  the  gift  of  Lord 
Sidmouth  in  18 14.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  skirts  the  town 
on  the  N.,  passing  over  the  high  ground  through  a  chain  of  thirty- 
nine  locks.  St  John's  church,  one  of  the  most  ititeresting  in 
Wiltshire,  is  cruciform,  with  a  massive  central  tower,  based'  upon 
two  round  and  two  pointed  arches.  It  was  originally  Norman  of 
the  12th  century,  and  the  chancel  arch  and  low  vaulted  chancel, 
in  this  style;  are  very  fine.  In  the  interior  several  ancient 
monuments  of  the  ■  Suttons  and  Heathcotes  are  preserved, 
besides  some  beautiful  carved  stone  work,  and  two  rich  ceilings  of 
oak  over  the  chapels.  St  Mary's,  a  smaller  church,  is  partly 
Norman,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  isth  and  again  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Its  lofty  clerestoried  nave  has  an  elaborately  carved  timber 
roof,  and  the  south  porch,  though  repaired  in  161 2,  preserves 
its  Norman  mouldings.  The  woollen  industries  of  De>^2es  have 
lost  their  prosperity;  but  there  is  a  large  grain  trade,  with 
engineering  works,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of  silk,  snuff, 
tobacco  and  agricultural  implements.  The  tovvn  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors.  Area,  906 
acres. 

Devizes  {Divisis,  la  Devise ,  De  Vies)  does  not  appear  in  any 
historical  document  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  the 
construction  of  a  castle  of  exceptional  magnificence  by  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  at  once  constituted  the  town  an  important 
political  centre,  and  led  to  its  speedy  development.    After  the 
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disgrace  of  Roger  in  1139  the  castle  was  seized  by  the  Crown; 
in  the  14th  century  it  formed  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  queens  of 
England,  and  figured  prominently  in  history  until  its  capture  and 
demolition  by  Cromwell  in  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th  century. 
Devizes  became  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  the  first  charter 
from  Matilda,  confirmed  by  successive  later  sovereigns,  merely 
grants  exemption  from  certain  tolls  and  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
disturbed peace.  Edward  III.  added  a  clause  conferring  on  the 
town  the  liberties  of  Marlborough,  and  Richard  II.  instituted  a 
coroner.  A  gild  merchant  was  granted  by  Edward  I.,  Edward  II. 
and  Edward  III.,  and  in  1614  was  divided  into  the  three  compam'es 
of  drapers,  mercers  and  leathersellers.  The  present  governing 
charters  were  issued  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  latter  being 
little  more  than  a  confirmation  of  the  former,  which  instituted  a 
common  council  consisting  of  a  mayor,  a  town  clerk  and  thirty-six 
capital  burgesses.  These  charters  were  surrendered  to  Charles  II. , 
and  a  new  one  was  conferred  by  James  II.,  but  abandoned  three 
years  later  in  favour  of  the  original  grant.  Devizes  returned  two 
members  to  parliament  from  1295,  until  deprived  of  one  member 
by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1867,  and  of  the  other 
by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1 885 .  The  woollen  manufacture  was 
the  staple  industry  of  the  town  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  when  complaints  as  to  the 
decay  of  trade  began  to  be  prevalent.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
the  market  was  held  on  Monday,  and  there  were  two  annual  fairs 
at  the  feasts  of  the  Piuification  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Decollation 
of  John  the  Baptist.  The  market  was  transferred  to  Thursday 
in  the  next  reign,  and  the  fairs  in  the  i8th  century  had  become 
seven  in  number. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Wiltshire;  History  of  Devizes 
(Devizes,  1859). 

DEVOLUTION,  WAR  OF  (1667-68),  the  name  ^pUed  to 
the  war  which  arose  out  of  Louis  XIV.'s  claims  to  certain 
Spanish  territories  in  right  of  his  wife  Maria  Theresa,  upon 
whom  the  ownership  was  alleged  to  have  ''  devolved."  (See,  for 
the  military  operations,  Dutch  Wabs.)  The  war  was  ended  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668. 

DEVON,  EARLS  OF.  From  the  family  of  De  Redvers  (De 
Ripuariis;  Riviers),  who  had  been  earls  of  Devon  from  about 
HOC,  this  title  passed  to  Hugh  de  Courtenay  (c.  127 5-1340), 
the  representative  of  a  prominent  family  in  the  county  (see 
Gibbon's  ''  digression  "  in  chap.  Ixi.  of  the  Decline  and  Folly  ed. 
Bury),  but  was  subsequently  forfeited  by  Thomas  Courtenay 
(143  2-1462),  a  Lancastrian  who  was  beheaded  after  the  battle 
of  Towton.  It  was  revived  in  1485  in  favour  of  Edward 
Courtenay  (d.  1509),  whose  son  Sir  William  (d.  151 1)  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  Too  great  proximity  to  the 
throne  led  to  his  attainder,  but  his  son  Henry  (c.  1498-1539)  was 
restored  in  blood  in  1 5 1 7  as  earl  of  Devon,  and  in  1 5  2  5  was  created 
marquess  of  Exeter;  his  second  wife  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Blount,  4th  Lord  Mountjoy.  The  title  again  suffered  forfeiture 
on  Henry's  execution,  but  in  1553  it  was  recreated  for  his  son 
Edward  (1526-1556).  At  the  latter's  death  it  became  dormant 
in  the  Courtenay  family,  till  in  183 1  a  claim  by  a  collateral  branch 
was  allowed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  earldom  of  Devon 
was  restored  to  the  peerage,  still  being  held  by  the  head  of 
the  Courtenays.  The  earlier  earls  of  Devon  were  referred  to 
occasionally  as  earls  of  Devonshire,  but  the  former  variant  has 
prevailed,  and  the  latter  is  now  solely  used  for  the  earldom  and 
dukedom  held  by  the  Cavendishes  (see  Devonshire,  Earls  and 
Dukes  op,  and  also  the  article  Courtenay). 

DEVONIAN  SYSTEM,  in  geology,  the  name  applied  to  series 
of  stratified  fossiliferous  and  igneous  rocks  that  were  formed 
during  the  Devonian  period,  that  is,  in  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Carboniferous;  it  includes  the  marine  Devonian  and  an  estuarine 
Old  Red  Sandstone  series  of  strata.  The  name  "  Devonian  "  was 
introduced  in  1829  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  A.  Sedgwick  to 
describe  the  older  rocks  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  which  W.  Lonsdale 
had  shown,  from  an  examination  of  the  fossils,  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous.  The  same  two  workers 
also  carried  on  further  researches  upon  the  same  rocks  of  the 


European  continent,  where  already  several  others,  F.  Roemer, 
H.  E.  Beyrich,  &c.,  were  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  succession 
of  strata  in  this  portion  of  the ''  Transition  Series.''  The  labours 
of  these  earlier  workers,  including  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  brothers  F.  and  G.  von  Sandberger,  A.  Dumont, 
J.  Gosselet,  E.  J.  A.  d'Archiac,  E.  P.  de  Vemeuil  and  H.  von 


Dechen,  although  somewhat  modified  by  later  students,  formed 
the  foundation  upon  which  the  modem  classification  of  the 
Devonian  rocks  is  based. 

Stratigraphy  of  the  Devonian  Facies. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
that  the  Devonian  rocks  were  first  distinguished,  it  is  in  central 
Europe  that  the  succession  of  strata  is  most  clearly  made  out,  and 
here,  too,  their  geological  position  was  first  indicated  by  the  founders 
of  the  system,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison. 

Continental  Europe. — Devonian  rocks  occupy  a  large  area  in  the 
centre  of  Europe,  extending  from  the  Ardennes  through  the  south 
of  Belgium  across  Rhenish  Prussia  to  Darmstadt.  They  are  best 
known  from  the  picturesque  gorges  which  have  been  cut  through 
them  by  the  Rhine  below  Bingen  and  by  the  Moselle  below  Treves. 
They  reappear  from  under  younger  formations  in  Brittany,  in  the 
Harz  and  Thuringia,  and  are  exposed  in  Franconia,  Saxony,  Silesia, 
North  Moravia  and  eastern  Galicia.  The  principal  subdivisions  of 
the  system  in  the  more  typical  areas  are  indicated  in  Table  L 

This  threefold  subdivision,  with  a  central  mass  of  calcareous  strata, 
is  traceable  westwards  through  Belgium  (where  the  Calcaire  de  Givet 
represents  the  Stringocephalus  limestone  of  the  Eifel)  and  eastwards 
into  the  Harz.  The  rocks  reappear  with  local  petrographical 
modifications,  but  with  a  remarkable  persistence  of  general  palaeonto* 
logical  characters,  in  Eastern  Thurin^,  Franconia,  Saxony,  Silesia, 
the  north  of  Moravia  and  East  Galicia.  Devonian  rocks  have  been 
detected  amonc^  the  crumpled  rocks  of  the  Styrian  Alps  by  means  of 
the  evidence  of  abundant  corals,  cephalopods,  gasteropods,  lamelH- 
branchs  and  other  organic  remains.  Perhaps  in  other  tracts  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  in  the  Carpathian  ran^e,  similar  shales,  limestones 
and  dolomites,  though  as  yet  unfossilif^rous,  but  containing  ores  of 
silver,  lead,  mercury,  zinc,  cobalt  and  other  metals,  may  be  referable 
to  the  Devonian  system. 

In  the  centre  of  Europe,  therefore,  the  Devonian  rocks  consist  of 
a  vast  thickness  of  dark-grey  sandy  and  shaly  rocks,  with  occasional 
seams  of  limestone,  and  in  particular  with  one  thick  central  calcareous 
zone.  These  rocks  are  characterized  in  the  lower  zones  by  numerous 
broad-winged  spirifers  and  by  peculiar  trilobites  (Phacops,  Homa- 
lonotuSf  &c.)  which,  though  generically  like  those  of  the  Silurian 
system,  are  specifically  distinct.  The  central  calcareous  zone  abounds 
in  corals  and  crinoids  as  well  as  in  numerous  brachiopods.  In  the 
highest  bands  a  profusion  of  coiled  cephalopods  (Clymenia)  occurs  in 
some  of  the  limestones,  while  the  shales  are  crowded  with  a  smalt 
but  characteristic  ostracod  crustacean  (Cypridina),  Here  and  there 
traces  of  fishes  have  been  found,  more  especially  in  the  Eifel,  but 
seldom  in  such  a  state  of  preservation  as  to  warrant  their  being 
assigned  to  any  definite  place  in  the  zoological  scale.  Subsequently, 
however,  E.  Beyrich  has  described  from  Gerolstein  in  the  Eifel  an 
undoubted  species  of  PterichthySt  which,  as  it  cannot  be  certainly 
identified  with  any  known  form,  he  names  P.  Rhenanus.  A  Coccosteus 
has  been  described  by  F.  A.  Roemer  from  the  Harz,  and  still 
later  one  has  been  cited  from  Bicken  near  Herborn  by  V.  Koenen; 
but,  as  Beyrich  points  out,  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
latter  is  not  a  Pterichthys,  A  Ctenacanthus,  sj^mingly  undistinguish- 
able  from  the  C.  Bohemicus  of  Barrande's  Etage  G,  has  also   been 
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obtained  from  the  Lower  Devonian  "  Nereitenschichten ''  of 
Thuringia.  The  characteristic  Holoptychius  nobilissimus  has  been 
detected  in  the  Psammite  de  Condroz,  which  in  Belgium  forms 
a  characteristic  sandy  portion  of  the  Upper  Devonian  rocks. 
These  are  interesting  facts,  as  helping  to  link  the  Devonian  and  Old 
Red  Sandstone  types  together.  But  the^  are  as  yet  too  few  and 
unsupported  to  warrant  any  large  deduction  as  to  the  correlations 
between  these  types. 

It  is  in  the  north-east  of  Europe  that  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red 
Sandstone  appear  to  be  united  into  one  system,  where  the  limestones 
and  marine  organisms  of  the  one  are  interstratified  with  the  fish- 
bearing  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  other.     In  Russia,  as  was 


of  the  Silurian  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  for  they  are  found  gradually 
to  overlap  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Russian  rocks  of  this  age  lies  in  the  fact^ 
first  signalized  by  Murchison  and  his  associates,  that  they  unite 
within  themselves  the  characters  of  the  Devonian  and  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  types.  In  some  districts  they  consist  largely  of  lime- 
stones, in  others  of  red  sandstones  and  marls.  In  the  former  they 
present  molluscs  and  other  marine  organisms  of  known  Devonian 
sp>ecies;  in  the  latter  they  afford  remains  of  fishes,  some  of  which 
are  specifically  identical  with  those  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Scotland.  The  distribution  of  these  two  palaeontological  types  in 
Russia  is  traced  by  Murchison  to  the  lithological  characters  of  the 
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Stages. 

Ardennes. 

Rhineland. 

Brittany  and 
Normandy. 

Bohemia. 

Harz. 

Famennien 
{Clymenia 
beds). 

Limestone  of  Etroeungt. 
Psammites  of  Condroz 

(sandy  series). 
Slates     of     Famenne 

(shaly  series). 

Cypridina  slates. 

Pon  sandstone  (Sauerland). 

Crumbly  limestone  (Kramen- 

zelkalk)  with  Clymenia. 
Neheim  slates  in  Sauerland, 

and  diabases,  tuffs,  &c.,  in 

Dillmulde,  &c. 

Slates  of  Rostellec. 

Cypridina  slates. 
Clymenia     limestone 

and    limestone    of 

Altenau. 

Frasnien 
(Intumes- 
censheds). 

Slates     of     Matagne. 

Limestones,  maris  and 
shale  of  Frasne,  and 
red  marble  of  Flan- 
ders. 

Adorf  limestone  of  Waldeck 
and  shales  with  Goniatites 
(Eifel  and  Aix)   =  Budes- 
heimer  shales. 

Marls,  limestone  and  dolomite 
with  Rhyftchonella  cuboides 
(Flinz  in  part). 

I  berg  limestone  of  Dillmulde. 

Limestone   of   Cop- 
Choux  and    green 
slates  of  Travuliors. 

I  berg  limestone  and 
Winterberg      lime- 
stone ;   also    Adorf 
limestone  and  shales 
(Budesheim). 

Giv^tien 
{Stringo- 
cephaTus 
beds). 

Limestone  of  Givet. 

Stringocephalus        limestone, 
ironstone    of    Brilon    and 
Lahnmulde. 
Upper  Lenne  shales,  crinoidal 
limestone  of  Eifel,  red  sand- 
stones of  Aix. 

Tuffs  and  diabases  of  Brilon 
and  Lahnmulde. 

Red  conglomerate  of  Aix. 

Limestones  of  Cha- 
lonnes,   Montjean 
and  TEcoch^re. 

Hs  (of  Barrande) 
dark       plant- 
bearing  shales. 

Hi. 

Stringocephalus  shales 
with  Flaser  and 
Knollenkalk. 

Wissenbach  slates. 

Eif^lien 
(Calcecla 
beds). 

Calceola     slates     and 
limestones  of  Couvin. 

Greywacke  with  Spir- 
ifer  cultrijugatus. 

Calceola     beds,     Wissenbach 
slates,  Lower  Lenne  beds, 
Glintroder    limestone    and 
clay   slate   of   Lahnmulde, 
Dillmulde,  Wildungen,  Grie- 
fenstein  limestone,  Ballers- 
bach  limestone. 

Slates  of  Por^uen, 
greywacke  ot  Fret. 

Gs  Cephalopod 
limestone. 

Gs   Tentaculite 
limestone. 

Gi  Knollenkalk 
and     mottled 
Mnenian  lime- 
stone. 

Calceola  beds. 

Nereite  slates,  slates 
of  Wieda  and  lime- 
stones of  Hasselfeld. 

Coblentzien. 

Greywacke  of  Hierges. 

Shales  and  conglomer- 
ate of  Burnot  with 
quartzite,  of   Bierl6 
and    red    slates    of 
Vireux,     greywacke 
of  Vireux,  greywacke 
of  Montigny,  sand- 
stone of  Anor. 

Upper  Coblentz  slates. 

Red  sandstone  of  Eifel,  Cob- 
lentz quartzite,  lower  Cob- 
lentz slates. 

Hunsriick  and  Siegener  grey- 
wacke and  slates. 

Taunus  quartzite  and  grey- 
wacke. 

Limestones    of    Er- 
bray,  Brulon,  Vir6 
and  N^hou,  grey- 
wacke   of    Faou, 
sandstone  of  Ga- 
hard. 

Fs  of  Barrande. 

White     Konje- 
prus  limestone 
with  Hercyn- 
ian  fauna. 

Haupt  quartzite  (of 
Lossen)  ~  Rammels- 
berg  slates,  Schalker 
slates  «=  Kahleberg 
sandstone. 

Hercynian  slates  and 
limestones. 

G^innien. 

Slates  of  St  Hubert  and 
Fooz,  slates  of  Mon- 
drepuits,   arkose   of 
Weismes,  conglomer- 
ate of  F^pin. 

Slates  of  G^dinne. 

Slates  and  quartzites 
of  Plougastel. 

shown  in  the  great  work  Russia  and  the  Ural  Mountains  by  Murchison, 
De  Vemeuil  and  Keyserling,  rocks  intermediate  between  the  Upper 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  Limestone  formations  cover  an  extent 
of  surface  larger  than  the  British  Islands.  This  wide  development 
arises  not  from  the  thickness  but  from  the  undisturbed  honzontal 
character  of  the  strata.  Like  the  Silurian  formations  described  else- 
where, they  remain  to  this  day  nearly  as  fiat  and  unaltered  as  they 
were  originally  laid  down.  Judged  by  mere  vertical  depth,  they 
present  but  a  meagre  representative  of  the  massive  Devonian  grey- 
wacke and  limestone  of  Germany,  or  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Britain.  Yet  vast  though  the  area  is  over  which  they  form  the 
surface  rock,  it  is  probably  only  a  small  portion  of  their  tot^l  extent ; 
for  they  are  founa  turned  up  from  under  the  newer  formations  along 
the  flank  of  the  Ural  chain.  It  would  thus  seem  that  they  spread 
continuously  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Russia  in  Europ>e.  Though 
almost  everywhere  undisturbed,  they  afford  evidence  of  some 
terrestrial  oscillation  between  the  time  of  their  formation  and  that 


rocks,  and  consequent  original  diversities  of  physical  conditions, 
rather  than  to  differences  of  age.  Indeed  cases  occur  where  in  the 
same  band  of  rock  Devonian  shells  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes  lie 
commingled.  In  the  belt  of  the  formation  which  extends  south- 
wards from  Archangel  and  the  White  Sea,  the  strata  consist  of  sands 
and  marls,  and  contain  only  fish  remains.  Traced  through  the 
Baltic  provinces,  they  are  found  to  pass  into  red  and  green  marls, 
clays,  thin  limestones  and  sandstones,  with  beds  of  gypsum.  In 
some  of  the  calcareous  bands  such  fossils  occur  as  Orthts  striaiuUi^ 
Spiriferina  prisca,  Leptaena  producloides,  Spirifer  calcaratuSt  Spirorbis 
omphaloides  and  Orthoceras  subfusiforme.  In  the  higher  beds 
Holoptychius  and  other  well-known  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
occur.  Followed  still  farther  to  the  south,  as  far  as  the  watershed 
between  Orel  and  Voronezh,  the  Devonian  rocks  lose  their  red 
colour  and  sandy  character,  and  become  thin-bedded  yellow  lime- 
stones, and  dolomites  with  soft  green  and  blue  marls.  Traces  of  salt 
deposits  are  indicated  by  occasional  saline  springs.    It  is  evident 
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that  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  Russian  area  during  the 
Devonian  perioci  must  have  closelv  resembled  those  of  the  Rhine 
basin  and  centra  England  during  the  Triassic  period.  The  Russian 
Devonian  rocks  have  been  classified  in  Table  II.  There  is  an 
unquestionable  passage  of  the  uppermost  Devonian  rocks  of  Russia 
into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

The  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Harz  contains  a  fauna  which  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Rhenish  region ;   to  this  facies  the  name 


The  fossil  evidence  clearly  shoves  the  close  agreement  of  the 
Rhenish  and  south  Devonshire  areas.  In  north  Devonshire  the 
Devonian  rocks  pass  upward  without  break  into  the  Culm. 

North  America. — In  North  America  the  Devonian  rocks  are 
extensively  developed;  they  have  been  studied  most  closely  in  the 
New  York  region,  where  they  are  classified  accordinp^  to  Table  IV. 

The  classification  below  is  not  capable  of  application  over  the 
states  generally  and  further  details  are  requirea  from  many  of  the 


Table  II. 

North-VVest  Russia. 

Central  Russia. 

Petchoraland. 

Ural  Region. 
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06 

Red     sandstone     (Old 
Red). 

Limestones   with   Spir- 
ifer     Verneuili     and 
Sp,  Archiaci. 

m 

Limestones    with    Area 

oreliana. 
Limestones     with     Sp, 

Verneuili     and     Sp. 

Archiaci, 

Domanik     slates     and 
limestones    with    Sp, 
Verneuili, 

Cypridina  slates,  Cly- 
menia  limestones  (Fa- 
mennien). 

Limestones  with  Gephy- 
oceras  intumescens  and 
Rhynchonella  cuboides 
(Frasnien). 

m 

Dolomites  and  limestones                                                             Marl  with 

with                                                                        Spirifer  Anossofi 
Spirifer  Anossofi,                                                                    and  corals. 

Lower  sandstone  (Old  Red). 

Limestones     and      slates 

with  Sp,  Anossofi  (Giv- 

6tien). 
Limestones     and      slates 

with  Pentamerus  basch- 

kiricus  (Eif^lien). 

1" 

• 
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Absent. 

Limestones  and  slates  of 
the   Yuresan   and    Ufa 
rivers,  slate  and  quartz- 1 
ite,  marble  of  Byelaya 
and      of      Bogoslovsk, 
phyllitic     schists     and 
quartzite. 

"  Hercynian  "  has  been  applied,  and  the  correlation  of  the  strata 
has  been  a  source  of  prolonged  discussion  among  continental 
^eolo^ists.  A  similar  fauna  appears  in  Lower  Devonian  of  Bohemia, 
in  Brittany  (limestone  of  Erbray)  and  in  the  Urals.  The  Upper 
Devonian  of  the  Harz  ptasses  up  into  the  Culm. 

In  the  eastern  Thuringian  Fichtelgebirge  the  upper  division  is 
represented  by  Clymenia  limestone  and  Cypridina  slates  with  Adorf 
limestone,  diabase  and  Planschwitzer  tuff  in  the  lower  part.  The 
middle  division  has  diabases  and  tuffs  at  the  top  with  Tentaculite 
and  Nereite  shales  and  limestones  below.  The  upper  part  of  the 
Lower  Devonian,  the  sandv  shale  of  Steinach,  rests  unconformably 
upon  Silurian  rocks.  In  the  Carnic  Alps  are  coral  reef  limestones, 
the  equivalents  of  the  Iberg  limestone,  which  attain  an  enormous 
thickness;  these  are  underlain  by  coral  limestones  with  fossils 
similar  to  those  of  the  Konjeprus  limestone  of  Boheniia;  below 
these  are  shales  and  nodular  limestones  with  goniatites.  The 
Devonian  rocks  of  Poland  are  sandy  in  the  lower,  and  more  calcareous 
in  the  upper  parts.  They  are  of  interest  because  while  the  upper 
portions  agree  closely  with  the  Rhenish  facies,  from  the  top  of  the 
toblentzien  upwards,  in  the  sandy  beds  near  the  base  Old  Red 
Sandstone  fishes  (Coccosteus^  &c.)  are  found.  In  France  Devonian 
rocks  are  found  well  developed  in  Brittany,  as  indicated  in  the  table, 
also  in  Normandy  and  Maine ;  in  the  Boulonnais  district  only  the 
middle  and  upper  divisions  are  known.  In  south  France  in  the 
nei^hbourhooG  of  Cabri^res,  about  Montpellier  and  in  the  Montagne 
Noire,  all  three  divisions  are  found  in  a  highly  calcareous  condition. 
Devonian  rocks  are  recognized,  though  frequently  much  meta- 
morphosed, on  both  the  northern  and  southern  flanks  of  the 
Pyrenees;  while  on  the  Spanish  peninsula  the>'  are  extensively 
developed.  In  Asturias  they  are  no  less  than  ^280  ft.  thick,  all  three 
divisions  and  most  of  the  central  European  subdivisions  are  present. 
In  general,  the  Lower  Devonian  fossils  of  Spain  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  those  of  Brittany. 

Asia. — From  the  Ural  Mountains  eastward,  Devonian  rocks  have 
been  traced  from  point  to  point  right  across  Asia.  In  the  Altai 
Mountains  they  are  represented  by  limestones  of  Coblentzien  age 
with  a  fauna  possessing  Hercynian  features.  The  same  features  are 
observed  in  the  Devonian  of  the  Kougnetsk  basin,  and  in  Turkestan. 
Well-developed  quartzites  with  slates  and  diabases  are  found  south 
of  Yarkand  and  Khotan.  Middle  and  Upper  Devonian  strata  are 
widespread  in  China.  Upper  Devonian  rocks  are  recorded  from 
Persia,  and  from  the  Hinclu  Kush  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chitral 
river. 

England. — In  England  the  original  Devonian  rocks  ace  developed 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  west  Somerset.  In  north  Devonshire 
these  rocks  consist  of  sandstones,  grits  and  slates,  while  in  south 
Devon  there  arc,  in  addition,  thick  beds  of  massive  limestone,  and 
intercalations  of  lavas  and  tuffs.  The  interpretation  of  the  strati- 
graphy in  this  region  is  a  difficult  matter,  p>artly  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  good  exposures  with  fossils,  and  partly  through  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  rocks.  The  system  has  been  subdivided 
as  shown  in  Table  III. 


regions  where  Devonian  rocks  have  been  recognized,  but  every- 
where the  broad  threefold  division  seems  to  obtain.  In  Maryland 
the  following  arrangement  has  been  adopted — (i)  Helderberg- 
Coeymans;  (2)  Oriskany;  (3)  Romney  —  Erian ;  (4)  Jennings  = 
Genesee  and  Portage;    (5)  Han»pshire  =  Catskill  in  part.     In  the 

Table  III. 
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North  Devon  and  West 
Somerset. 

South  Devon. 

Pilton  group.     Grits,   slates 
and  thin  limestones. 

Baggy    group.       Sandstones 
and  slates. 

Pickwell  Down  group.    Dark 
slates  and  grits. 

Morte  slates  (?). 

Ashburton  slates. 

Livaton  slates. 

Red  and  green  Entomis  slates 

(Famennien). 
Red    and    grey    slates    with 

tuffs. 
Chudleigh  goniatite  limestone 

Petherwyn  beds  (Frasnien). 

Ilfracombe   slates   with   len- 

ticles  of  limestone. 
Combe     Martin     grits    and 

slates. 

Torquay  and  Plymouth  lime- 
stones and  Ashprington 
volcanic  series.  (Giv^tien 
and  Eif^lien.) 

Slates  and  limestones  of 
Hope's  Nose. 

Hangman  grits  and  slates. 
Lynton  group,  grits  and  cal- 
careous slates. 
Foreland  grits  and  slates. 

Looe  beds  (Cornwall). 

Meadfoot,  Cockington  and 
Warberry  series  of  slates 
and  greywackes.  (Coblent- 
zien and  G^dinnien.) 

06 
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interior  the  Helderbergian  is  missing  and  the  system  commences 
with  (i)  Oriskany,  (2)  Onondaga,  (3)  Hamilton,  (4)  Portage  (and 
Genesee),  (5)  Chemung. 

The  Helderbergian  series  is  mainly  confined  to  the  eastern  part 
of  the  continent;  there  is  a  northern  development  in  Maine,  and 
in  Canada  (Gasp6,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Montreal); 
an  Appalachian  belt,  and  a  lower  Mississippian  region.  The  series 
as  a  whole  is  mainly  calcareous  (2000  ft.  in  Gasp6),  and  thins 
out  towards  the  west.  The  fauna  has  Hercynian  affinities.  The 
Oriskany  formation  consists  largely  of  coarse  sandstones;  it  is  thin 
in  New  York,  but  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  it  is  several  hundred  feet 
thick.  It  is  more  widespread  than  the  underlying  Helderbergian. 
The  Lower  Devonian  appears  to  be  thick  in  northern  Maine  and  in 
Gasp^,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  neither  the  palaeon- 
tology nor  the  stratigraphy  has  been  completely  worked  out. 
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la  the  Middle  Devonian  the  thin  clastic  deposits  at  the  base, 
Esopus  and  Schoharie  grits,  have  not  been  differentiated  west  of  the 
Appalachian  renon;  but  the  Onondaga  limestones  are  much  more 
extensive.  The  Erlan  series  is  often  described  as  the  Hamilton  series 
outside  the  New  York  district,  where  the  Afarc«i/f»  shales  are  grouped 
together  with  the  Hamilton  shales,  and  numerous  local  subdivisions 
are  included,  as  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  rocks  are 
mostly  shales  or  slates,  but  limestones  predominate  in  the  western 
development.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Hamilton  series  is  from  1500  ft. 
to  5000  ft.  thick,  but  in  the  more  calcareous  western  extension  it  is 
much  thinner.     The  Marcellus  shales  are  bituminous  in  places. 

The  Senecan  series  is  composed  of  shallow- water  deposits;  the 
Tully  limestone,  a  local  bed  in  New  York,  thins  out  in  places  into  a 
layer  of  pyrites  which  contains  a  remarkable  dwarfed  fauna.  The 
bituminous  Genesee  shales  are  thickest  in  Pennsylvania  (300  ft.); 
25  ft.  on  Lake  Erie.  The  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Portage 
formation  reach  1000  ft.  to  1400  ft.  in  western  New  York.  In  the 
Chautauquan  series  the  Chemunpr  formation  is  not  always  clearly 
separable  from  the  Portage  beds,  it  is  a  sandstone  and  conglomerate 
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Oriskany  sandstone. 
Kingston  beds. 
Becraft  limestone. 
New  Scotland  beds. 
Coeymans  limestone. 

Coblentzien. 
G^dinnien. 

formation  which  reaches  its  maximum  thickness  (8000  ft.)  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  thins  rapidly  towards  the  west.  In  the  Catskill 
region  the  Upper  Devonian  has  an  Old  Red  facies — red  shales  and 
sandstones  with  a  freshwater  and  brackish  fauna. 

Although  the  correlation  of  the  strata  has  only  advanced  a  short 
distance,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  undifferentiated 
Devonian  rocks  in  many  parts  of  the  continent.  In  the  Great  Plains 
this  system  appears  to  be  absent,  but  it  is  represented  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Wyoming,  Montana,  California  and  Arizona ;  Devon- 
ian rocks  occur  between  the  Sierras  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
in  the  Af buckle  Mountains  of  Oldahoma  and  in  Texas.  In  the 
western  interior  limestones  predominate;  6000  ft.  of  limestone  are 
found  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  beneath  2000  ft.  of  shale.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  metamorphism  of  the  rocks  is  common,  and  lava-flows  and 
tuffs  occur  in  them. 

In  Canada,  besides  the  occurrences  previously  mentioned  in  the 
eastern  region,  Devonian  strata  are  found  in  considerable  force  along 
the  course  of  the  Mackenzie  river  and  the  Canadian  Rockies,  whence 
they  stretch  out  into  Alaska.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  much 
that  is  now  classed  as  Devonian  in  Canada  will  prove  on  fossil 
evidence  to  be  Carboniferous. 

South  America^  Africa,  Australia^  &c» — In  South  America  the 
Devonian  is  well  developed;  in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Peru 
and  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  palaeontological  horizon  is  about 
the  junction  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  divisions,  and  the  fauna  has 
affinities  with  the  Hamilton  shales  of  North  America.  Nearly  allied 
to  the  South  American  Devonian  is  that  of  South  Africa,  where  they 
are  represented  bv  the  Bokkeveld  beds  in  the  Cape  system.  In 
Australia  we  fine!  Lower  Devonian  consisting  of  coarse  littoral 
deposits  with  volcanic  rocks;  and  a  Middle  division  with  coral 
limestones  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland ;  an  Upper 
division  has  also  been  observed.  In  New  Zealand  the  I>evonian  is 
well  exposed  in  the  Reefton  mining  field ;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  much  of  the  highly  metamorphosed  rock  may  belong  to  this 
s>'stem. 

Stratigraphy  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  Facies, 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain,  according  to  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  *'  consists  of  two  subdivisions,  the  lower  of  which  passes  down 
conformably  into  the  Upper  Silurian  deposits,  the  upper  shading  off 


in  the  same  manner  into  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  while 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  unconformability."  The 
Old  Red  strata  appear  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  number  of 
elongated  lakes  or  lagoons,  approximately  parallel  to  one  another, 
with  a  ^neral  alignment  in  a  N.E.-S.W.  direction.  To  these  areas 
of  deposit  Sir  A.  Geikie  has  assigned  convenient  distinctive  names. 

In  Scotland  the  two  divisions  of  the  system  are  sharply  separated 
by  a  pronounced  unconformability  which  is  probably  indicative 
of  a  prolonged  interval  of  erosion.  In  the  central  vaUey  between 
the  base  of  the  Highlands  and  the  southern  uplands  lay  "Lake 
Caledonia."  Here  the  lower  division  is  made  up  of  some  20,000  ft. 
of  shallow-water  deposits,  reddish-brown,  yellow  and  grey  sand- 
stones and  conglomerates,  with  occasional  "  comstones,  and  thin 
limestones.  The  grey  flagstones  with  shales  are  almost  confined  to 
Forfarshire,  and  are  known  as  the  "  Arbroath  flags."  Interbedded 
volcanic  rocks,  andesites,  dacites,  diabases,  with  agglomerates  and 
tuffs  constitute  an  important  feature,  and  attain  a  thickness  of 
6000  ft.  in  the  Pentland  and  Ochil  hills.  A  line  of  old  volcanic  vents 
may  be  traced  in  a  direction  roughly  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the 
great  central  valley.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Highlands  was 
'•  Lake  Orcadie,"  presumably  much  larger  than  the  foregoing  lake, 
though  its  boundaries  are  not  determinable.  It  lay  over  Moray 
Firth  and  the  east  of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  and  extended  from 
Caithness  to  the  Orkney  Islands  and  S.  Shetlands.  It  may  even  have 
stretched  across  to  Norway , where  similar  rocks  are  found  in  Sognef jord 
and  Dalsf jord,  and  may  have  had  communications  with  some  parts 
of  northern  Russia.  Very  characteristic  of  this  area  are  the  Caithness 
flags,  dark  grey  and  bituminous,  which,  with  the  red  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  at  their  base,  probably  attain  a  thickness  of  16,000  ft. 
The  somewhat  peculiar  fauna  of  this  series  led  Murchison  to  class 
the  flags  as  Middle  Devonian.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  contempo- 
raneous volcanic  rocks  have  been  observed.  Over  the  west  of  Argyll- 
shire lay  "  Lake  Lome  " ;  here  the  volcanic  rocks  predominate,  they 
are  intercalated  with  shallow-water  deposits.  A  similar  set  of  rocks 
occupy  the  Cheviot  district. 

The  upper  division  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  represented  in 
Shropshire  and  South  Wales  by  a  great  series  of  red  rocks,  shales, 
sandstones  and  marls,  some  10,000  ft.  thick.  They  contain  few 
fossils,  and  no  break  has  yet  been  found  in  the  series.  In  Scotland 
this  series  was  deposited  in  basins  which  correspond  only  partially 
with  those  of  the  earlier  period.  They  are  well  developed  in  central 
Scotland  over  the  lowlands  bordering  the  Moray  Firth.  Inter- 
bedded lavas  and  tuffs  are  found  in  the  island  of  Hoy.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  series  is  the  occurrence  of  great  crowds  of  fossil  fishes 
in  eome  localities,  notably  at  Dura  Den  in  Fife.  In  the  north  of 
England  this  series  rests  unconformably  upon  the  Lower  Old  Red 
and  the  Silurian. 

Flanking  the  Silurian  high  ground  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land, and  also  in  the  Lammermuir  hiils  and  in  Flint  and  Anglesey, 
a  brecciated  conglomerate,  presenting  many  of  the  characters  of  a 
glacial  deposit  in  places,  has  often  been  classed  with  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone*  bnt  in  parts,  at  least,  it  is  more  likely  to  belong  to  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  s>'stem.  In  Ireland  the  k)wer  division 
appears  to  be  represented  by  the  Dingle  beds  and  Glengariff  grits, 
while  the  Kerry  rocks  and  the  Kiltorcan  beds  of  Cork  are  the 
equivalents  of  the  upper  division.  Rocks  of  Old  Red  type,  boUi 
lower  and  upper,  are  found  in  Spitzbergen  and  in  Bear  Island.  In 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  the  Old  Red  facies  is  extensively 
developed.  The  Gasp6  sandstones  harve  been  estimated  at  7036  ft. 
thick.  In  parts  of  western  Russia  Old  Red  Sandstone  fossils  are 
found  in  beds  intercalated  with  others  containing  marine  fauna  of 
the  Devonian  facies. 

Devonian  and  Old  Red.  Sandstone  Faunas, 

The  two  types  of  sediment  formed  during  this  period — the  marine 
Devonian  and  the  lagoonal  Old  Red  Sandstone — representing  as  the>' 
do  two  different  but  essentially  contemporaneous  phases  of  physical 
condition,  are  occupied  by  two  strikingly  dissimilar  faunas.  Doubt- 
less at  all  times  there  were  regions  of  the  earth  that  were  marked  off 
no  less  clearly  from  the  normal  marine  conditions  of  which  we  have 
records;  but  this  period  is  the  earliest  in  which  these  variations  of 
environment  are  made  obvious.  In  some  respects  the  faunal  break 
between  the  older  Silurian  below  and  the  younger  Carboniferous 
above  is  not  strongly  marked;^  and  in  certain  areas  a  very  close 
relationship  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  older  Devonian  and 
the  former,  and  the  younger  Devonian  and  the  latter.  Nevertheless, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  lite  of  this  period  bears  a  distinct  stamp  of 
individuality. 

The  two  most  prominent  features  of  the  Devonian  seas  are  pre- 
sented by  corals  and  brachiopods.  The  corals  were  abundant 
individually  and  varied  in  forni ;  and  they  are  so  distinctive  of  the 
period  that  no  Devonian  species  has  yet  been  found  either  in  the 
Silurian  or  in  the  Carboniferous.  They  built  reefs,  as  in  the  present 
day,  and  contributed  to  the  formation  of  limestone  masses  in 
Devonshire,  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  North  America. 
Rugose  and  tabulate  forms  prevailed;  among  the  former  the 
cv'athophyllids  (Cyathophyllum)  were  important,  Phillipsastraea, 
ZaphrenttSt  Acervtdaria  and  the  curious  Calceola  (sanaalina),  an 
operculate  genus  which  has  given  palaeontologists  much  trouble  in 
its  diagnosis,  for  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  pelecypod  (hippurite)  and 
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a  brachiopod.  The  tabulate  corals  were  represented  by  Favosites, 
Michelinia^  Pleurodictyum,  Fistulipora,  Pachypora  and  others. 
Helioliies  and  Plasmopora  represent  the  alcyonarians.  Stromato- 
poroids  were  important  reef  builders.  A  well-known  fossil  is 
KeceptaciUUeSj  a  genus  to  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  assign  a 
definite  place;,  it  has  been  thought  to  be  a  sponge,  it  may  be  a 
calcareous  alga,  or  a  curious  representative  of  the  foraminifera. 

In  the  Devonian  period  the  bradiiopods  reached  the  climax  of 
their  development:  they  compose  three-ouarters  of  the  known 
fauna,  and  more  than  iioo  species  nave  been  described. 
Changes  were  taking  place  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  in  the 
xelative  importance  of  genera;  several  Silurian  forms  dropped  out, 
and  new  types  were  coming  in.  A  noticeable  feature  was  the 
development  of  broad-winced  shells  in  the  genus  Spirifer^  other 
spiriferids  were  Amhocoelta,  Uncites,  VemeuUia.  Orthids  and 
pentamerids  were  waning  in  importance,  while  the  productids 
IProductcUCt  ChoneteSt  Strophaiosia)  were  increasing.  Tne  stroph- 
omenids  were  still  flourishing,  represented  by  the  genera  Leptaena^ 
Stropheodanta,  Kayserella^  and  others.  The  ancient  Lingular  along 
with  Crania  and  Orbiculoidea,  occur  amon^  the  inarticubte  forms. 
Another  long-lived  and  wide-ranging  species  is  Atrypa  reticularis. 
The  athyrids  were  very  numerous(]4 /Ayr«s,  Retzia,  Merista,  Meristella, 
Kayserina^  &c.);  and  the  rhynchonellids  were  well  represented 
by  Pugnax,  Hypothyris^  and  several  other  genera.  The  important 
group  of  terebratulids  appears  in  this  system;  amongst  them 
Stringocephalus  is  an  eminently  characteristic  Devonian  brachiopod ; 
others  are  Dielasma,  CryptoneUa,  Rensselaeria  and  Oriskania. 

The  pelecypod  molluscs  were  represented  by  Pterineat  abundant 
in  the  lower  members  alon^  with  other  large-winged  forms,  and  by 
CucuUella,  Buchiola  and  (Airtonotus  in  the  upper  members  of  the 
system.  Other  genera  are  Actinodesma^  Cardiota,  Ntu:ida,  Megalodant 
Avicidopecten^  &c.  Gasteropods  were  becoming  more  important,  but 
the  simple  capulid  forms  prevailed :  Platyceras  (Capulus)^  Sirapar- 
oUus,  Pleurotomaria,  Murchisonia,  MacrocheUina,  Euomphalus. 
Among  the  pteropods,  Tentactdites  was  very  abundant  in  some 
•quarters;  others  were  Conularia  and  StyHolina.  In  the  Devonian 
period  the  oephalopods  began  to  make  a  distinct  advance  in  numbers, 
and  in  development.  The  goniatites  appear  with  the  genera 
AnarcesUs,  Agoniatites^  Tomoceras,  BactriUs  and  others;  and  in  the 
upper  strata  the  clymenoids,  forerunners  of  the  later  ammonoids, 
began  to  take  definite  shape.  While  several  new  nautiloids  {Homa- 
locerast  Rvticeras,  &c.)  made  their  appearance  several  of  the  older 
genera  still  lived  on  {Orthoceras^  Poterwceras,  Actinoceras). 

Crinoids  were  very  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  Devonian 
sea,  though  they  were  relatively  scarce  in  others;  they  include  the 
genera  Melocrinus,  Haplocrinus^  Cupressocrinus,  Calceocrinus  and 
EUuthrocrinus.  The  cystideans  were  falling  off  (Proteocystis, 
Tiaracrinus),  but  blastoids  were  in  the  ascendant  (Nucleocrinus^ 
Cadaster,  &c.).  Both  brittle-stars,  Ophiura,  PcUaeophiura,  Eugaster, 
and  true  starfishes,  Paheaster,  Aspidosoma,  were  present,  as  well  as 
urchins  (Lepidocentrus), 

When  we  turn  to  the  crustaceans  we  have  to  deal  with  two  distinct 
assemblages,  one  purely  marine,  trilobitic,  the  other  mainly  lacustrine 
or  lagooiud  with  a  eurypteridian  fades.  The  trilobites  had  already 
begun  to  decline  in  importance,  and  as  happens  not  infrequently  with 
degenerating  races  of  beasts  and  men,  they  be^n  to  develop  strange 
eccentricities  of  ornamentation  in  some  of  their  genera.  A  number 
of  Silurian  genera  lived  on  into  the  Devonian  period,  and  some 
gradually  developed  into  new  and  distinctive  forms;  such  were 
Froetus,  Harfes,  Cheirurus^  Bronteus  and  others.  Distinct  species  of 
Phacops  marK  the  Lower  and  Upper  Devonian  respective^,  while  the 
genus  Dalmania  (Odontochile)  was  represented  by  species  with  an 
almost  world-wide  range.  The  Ostracod  Entomis  (Cypridina)  was 
extremely  abundant  in  places — Cypridinen-Schiefer — while  the  true 
Cypridina  was  also  present  along  with  Beyrichia,  Leperditia^  &c. 
The  Phyllocarids,  EchinocariSy  EletUhrocaris,  Troptdocaris,  are 
common  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  that 
the  eurypterids  are  best  preserved;  foremost  amone  these  was 
Pterygotus\  P.  anglicus  has  been  found  in  Scotland  with  a  length  of 
nearly  6  ft. ;  Euryptcrus,  Slimania,  Stylonurus  were  other  genera. 

Insects  appear  well  developed,  including  both  orthopterous  and 
neuropterous  forms,  in  the  New  Brunswick  rocks.  Mr  Scudder 
believ^  he  had  obtained  a  specimen  of  Orthoptera  in  which  a 
stridulating  organ  was  present.  A  species  of  Ephemera^  allied  to  the 
modern  may-fly,  had  a  spread  of  wing  extending  to  5  in.  In  the 
Scottish  Old  Red  Sandstone  myriapods,  Karnpecans ^niArchidesmus, 
have  been  described ;  they  are  somewhat  simpler  than  more  recent 
forms,  each  segment  being  separate,  and  supplied  with  only  one  pair 
of  walking  legs.     Spiders  ana  scorpions  also  lived  upon  the  land. 

The  great  number  of  fish  remains  in  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red 
strata,  coupled  with  the  truly  remarkable  characters  possessed 
by  some  of  the  forms,  has  caused  the  period  to  be  described  as  the 
"age  of  fishes."  As  in  the  case  of  the  crustaceans,  referred  to  above,we 
find  one  assemblage  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  freshwater orbrackish 
conditions  of  the  Old  Red,  and  another  characteristic  of  the  marine 
Devonian ;  on  the  whole  the  former  is  the  richer  in  variety,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  quite  a  number  of  genera  were  capable  of 
living  in  either  environment,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real 
condition  of  the  Old  Red  waters.  Foremost  in  interest  are  the  curious 
ostracoderms,  a  remarkable  group  of  creatures  possessing  many  of 


the  characteristics  of  fishes,  but  more  probably  beloi^ng  to  a 
distinct  class  of  organisms,  which  appears  to  link  the  vertebrates  with 
the  arthropods.  They  had  come  into  existence  late  in  Silurian 
times ;  but  it  is  in  the  Old  Red  strata  that  their  remains  are  most  fully 

§  reserved.  They  were  abundant  in  the  fresh  or  brackish  waters  of 
cot  land,  England,  Wales,  Rusdia  and  Canada,  and  are  represented 
by  such  forms  as  Pteraspis,  Cephalaspis,  Cyathaspis,  Tremataspis, 
Bothriolepis  and  Pterichthys, 

In  the  lower  members  of  the  Old  Red  series  Dipterus,  and  in  the 
upper  members  Phaneropleuron,  represented  the  dipnoid  lung-fishes; 
and  it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  note  that  a  few  of  these  curious  forms 
still  survive  in  the  African  Protopterus,  the  Australian  Ceratodus  and 
the  South  American  Leptdosiren, — ^all  freshwater  fishes.  Distantly 
related  to  the  lung-fishes  were  the  singular  arthrodirans,  a  group 
possessing  the  unusual  faculty  of  moving  the  head  in  a  vertical  plane. 
These  comprise  the  wide-ranging  Coccosteus  with  Homosteus  and 
DinichthySf  the  largest  fish  of  the  period.  The  latter  probably 
reached  20  ft.  in  length;  it  was  armed  with  exceedingly  powerful 
jaws  provided  with  turtle-like  beaks.  Sharks  were  fairly  prominent 
denizens  of  the  sea ;  some  were  armed  with  cutting  teeth,  others  with 
crushing  dental  plates ;  and  although  they  were  on  the  whole  marine 
fishes,  they  were  evidently  able  to  live  in  fresher  waters,  like  some 
of  their  modern  representatives,  for  their  '■emains,  mostly  teeth 
and  large  dermal  spines,  are  found  both  in  the  Devonian  and  Old 
Red  rocks.  Mesacanthus,  Diplacanthus,  Climatius^  Cheiracanthus  a^re 
characteristic  genera.  The  crossopterygians,  ganoids  with  a  scaly 
lobe  in  the  centre  of  the  fins,  were  represented  by  Holoptyckius  and 
Glyptopomus  in  the  Upper  Old  Red,andby8uchgeneraasZ>fpio/>^r«5, 
Osieolepis,  Gvroptychtus  in  the  lower  division.  The  Polypterus  of  the 
Nile  and  Calamoichthys  of  South  Africa  are  the  modern  exemplars  of 
this  group.  CheirolepiSt  found  in  the  Old  Red  of  Scotland  and 
Canada,  is  the  only  Devonian  representative  of  the  actinopterygian 
fishes.  The  cyclostome  fishes  have,  so  far,  been  discovered  only  in 
Scotland,  in  the  tiny  Palaeospondylus.  Amphibian  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  Devonian  of  Belgium ;  and  footprints  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  creature  of  the  same  class  (Tkinopus  antiquus)  have  been 
described  by  Professor  Marsh  from  the  Chemung  formation  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Plant  Life. — In  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
we  find  the  earliest  well-defined  assemblage  of  terrestrial  plants.  In 
some  regions  so  abundant  are  the  vegetable  remains  that  in  places 
they  form  thin  seams  of  veritable  coal.  These  plants  evidently 
flourished  around  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  lagoons  in  which  their 
remains  were  buried  along  with  the  other  forms  of  life.  Lycopods 
and  ferns  were  the  predominant  types ;  and  it  is  important  to  notice 
that  both  groups  were  already  highly  developed.  The  ferns  include 
the  genera  Sphenopteris,  MegahpteriSf  Archaeopteris,  Neuropteris. 
Among  the  Lycopods  are  Lycopodites,  PsUophyton,  Lepidodendran, 
Modern  horsetails  are  represented  by  Calamocladus,  Asierocaiamites, 
Annularta,  Of  great  interest  are  the  genera  CordaiUSf  Araucari- 
oxyUmt  &c.,  which  were  synthetic  types,  uniting  in  some  degree  the 
Coniferae  and  the  Cycadofilicales.  With  the  exception  of  obscure 
markings,  aquatic  plants  are  not  so  well  represented  as  might  have 
been  expected;  Parkas  a  common  fossil,  nas  been  regaraed  as  a 
water  plant  with  a  creeping  stem  and  two  kinds  of  sporangia  in 
sessile  sporocarps. 

Physical  Conditions,  ^c, — Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  that 
is  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the  Devonian  rocks  and  their  fossils 
is  the  gradual  transgression  of  the  sea  over  the  land,  which  took 
place  quietly  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  While  in  most  places  the  Lower 
Devonian  sediments  succeed  the  Silurian  formations  in  a  perfectly 
conformable  manner,  the  Middle  and  Upper  divisions,  on  account 
of  this  encroachment  of  the  sea,  rest  unconformably  upon  the 
older  rocks,  the  Lower  division  being  unrepresented.  This  is 
true  over  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  so  far  as  our  limited 
knowledge  goes,  in  much  of  the  western  side  of  North  America, 
in  western  Russia,  in  Thuringia  and  other  parts  of  central  Europe. 
Of  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  and  the  position  of  the  coast 
lines  in  Devonian  times  we  can  state  nothing  with  precision-  The 
known  deposits  all  point  to  shallow  waters  of  epicontinental  seas; 
no  abysssd  formations  have  been  recognized.  £.  Kayser  has 
pointed  out  the  probabib'ty  of  a  Eurasian  sea  province  extending 
through  Europe  towards  the  east,  across  north  and  central  Asia 
towards  Manitoba  in  Canada,  and  an  American  sea  province 
embracing  the  United  States,  South  America  and  South  Africa. 
At  the  same  time  there  existed  a  great  North  Atlantic  land  area 
caused  partly  by  the  uplift  of  the  Caledonian  range  just  before 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  which  stretched  across  north  Europe 
to  eastern  Canada;  on  the  fringe  of  this  land  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  was  formed. 

In  the  European  area  C.  Barrois  has  indicated  the  existence 
of  three  zones  of  deposition:  (i)  A  northern,  Old  Red,  region, 
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inclading  Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  European  Russia  and 
Spitsbergen;  here  the  land  was  close  at  hilnd;  great  brackish 
lagoons  prevailed,  which  communicated  more  or  less  directly  with 
the  open  sea.  In  European  Russia^  diiriDCg  its  general  advance, 
the  sea  occasionally  gained  access  to  wide  areas,  only  to  be  driven 
off  again,  during  pauses  in  the  relative  subsidence  of  the  land^ 
when  the  continued  terrigenous  sedimentation  once  more 
established  the  lagoonal  conditions.  These'  alternating  phases 
were  frequently  repeated.  («)  A  midcMe  region,  covering 
Devonshire  and  C6mwall,  the  Ardbnnes,  the  northern  piart  of 
the  lower  Rhenish  mountains,  and  the  upper  Har2  to  the  Polish 
Mittelgebirge;  here  we  find  evidence  of  a  shallow  sea,  clastic 
deposits  and  a  subHttoral  fauna.  (3)  A  southern  region  reaching 
from  Brittany  to  the  south  of  the  Rbetiish  mountains,  lower 
Hatz,  Thuringia  aiid  Bohemia;  here'  Was  a  deeper  sea  with  a 
more  pelagic  fauna.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above- 
mentioned  regions  are  intended  tio  refer  to  the  time  when  the 
extension  of  the  Devonian  sea  was  near  its  maximum.  In  the 
case  of  North  America  It  has  been  shown  that  in  early  and 
middle  I>evonian  time  more  or  less  distinct  faunas  invaded 
the  continent  from  five  different  cenfcrei,  viz.  the  Helderberg, 
the  Oriskany,  the  Onondaga,  the  southern  Hamilton  and  the 
north-western  Hamilton;  these  reached  the  interior  approxi- 
mately  in  the  order  gfyen. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  when  the  various  local  faunas 
had  mingled  one  with  another  and  a  more  generalized  life 
assemblage  had  b^ch  evolved,  we  find  many  forms  with  a  very 
wide  range,  indicating  great  unifotmity  of  conditions.  Thus 
we  find  identical  species  of  brachiopods  inhabiting  the  Devonian 
seas  of  England,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Russia,  southern 
Asia  and  China;  suth  are,  Hypoikyris  (RhyfwhaneUa)  cuhoideSy 
Spirifer  disfUnctns  and  others.  The  fauna  of  the  Cakeola  shales 
can  be  traced  from  western  Europe  to  Armenia  and  Siberia;  the 
5/ring<M:e^Jb/t^  limestones  are  represented  in  Belgiimi,  England, 
the  tFrals  and  Canada;  and  the  (Gephyroceras)  inlumescens 
shales  are  found  in  western  Europe  and  in  Manitoba. 

The  Devonian  period  was  one  of  comparative  quietude;  no 
violent  crustal  movements  seem  to  have  taken  place,  and  while 
some  changes  of  level  occurred  towards  its  close  In  Great  Britain, 
Bohemia  and  Russia,  generally  the  passage  from  Devonian  to 
Carboniferous  conditions  was  quite  gradual.''  In  later  periods 
these  rocks  have  suffered  considerable  movement  and  meta- 
morpfaism,  as  m  the  Harz,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  in  the 
Belgian  coalfields,  where  they  have  frequently  been  thrust  over 
the  younger  Carboniferous  rocks.  Voleanic  activity  was  fairly 
widespread,  particularly  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  period. 
In  the  Old  Red  rocks  of  Scotland  thete  is  a  great  thickness 
(6000  ft.)  df  ^eous  rocks,  including  diabases  and  andesitic  lavas 
with  ag^omerates  and  tuffs.  In  Devonshire  diabases  and  tuffs 
are  found  in  the  middle  division.  In  west  central  Europe  Volcanic 
tocIb  are  found  at  many  horizons,  the  most  commoti  rocks  are 
diabaises  and  diabase  tuffs,  schalstein.  Felsitie  lavas  and  tuffs 
dpcur  in  the  Middle  Dievonian  of  Australid.  Contempdraneous 
igneous  rocks  are  generally  absent  rti  the  American  Devonian, 
but  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brttnsvrick  there  appear  to  be 
some.' 

There  is  little  evidence  as  to  the  clitfiate  of  this  period,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  local  glackl  conditions  may  have 
iexisted  in  places,  as  is  sugg^ed  fey 'the  coarse  conglomerate  with 
striated  boulders  in  the  upper  Old  Red  of  Scotland.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prevalence  of  reef  ^-building  corals  points  to  moderately 
warm  temperatures  in  the  Middle  Devonian  seas. 

The  economic  products  of  Devonian  rocks  are  of  some  imports 
ance:  in  many  of  the  metamorphosed  regions  veins  of  tin,  lead, 
copper,  iron  are  exploited,  as  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  the  Harz;  in 
New  Zealand,  g61d  veins  occur.  Anthracite  of  Devonian  age  is 
found  in  China  arid  a  little  coal  in  Germany,  while  the  Upper 
Devonian  is  the  chief  source  of  oil  and  gas  of  western  Pennsylvaiiia 
and  south-western  New  York.  In  Ontario  the  middle  division  is 
oil-bearing.  Bhick  phosphates  are  worked  in  central  Tennessee, 
and  in  England  the  marls  of  the  **  OW  Red  "  are  employed  for 
brick-making. 


Rbperxncbs. — ^The  literature  of  the  Devonian  rocks  and  loseib  is 
very  extensive;  important  papers  have  been  contributed  by  the 
following  geologists :  J.  Barrande,  C.  Barrois,  F.  B^clard,  E.  W. 
Benecke,  L.  Beushausen,  A.  Champernowne,  J.  M.  Clarke,  Sir  J.  W. 
Dawson,  A.  Denckmann,  J.  S.  Diller,  E.  Dupont,  F.  Freeh,  J.  Foumet, 
Sir  A.  Greikie,  G.  GOrich,  R.  Hoernes,  £.  Kayser,  C.  and  M.  Koch, 
A.  von  Koenen»  Hugh  Miller,  D.  P.  Oeblcrt,  C.  S.  Proeser,  P.  de 
Rouville,  C.  Schuchert,  T,  Tschernyschew,  E.  O.  Ulrich,  W.  A.  R 
Ussher,  P.  N.  Wenjukoff,  G.  F.  Whidborne,  J.  F.  Whiteaves  and 
H.  S.  Williams.  Sedgwick  and  Murchison's  original  description 
appeared  in  the  Trans.  GeoL  Soc.  {and  series,  vol.  v.,  1839).  Good 
general  accounts  will  be  found  in  Sir  A.  Geikie's  Text-Book  of  Geology 
(vol.  ii.,  4th  ed.,  1903),  in  E.  Kayser's  Lehrbuch  der  Geologie  (vol.  ii., 
2nd  ed.,  1902),  and,  for  North  America,  in  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury's 
Geology  (vol.  ii.,  1906).  See  the  Indesd  to  the  Geological  Magazine 
(1864-190^)^  and  insubsequent  annual  volumes ;  Geological  Liieratwre 
added  to  the  Geological  Society's  Library  (London),  annually  since 
1893;  and, the  Neues  Jahrhucn  fur  Min,,  Geologie  und  Paldontologie 
(Stuttgart,  2  annual  volumes).  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  publishes 
at  intervals  a  Bibliography  and  Index  of  North  American  Geology ^  Sfc 
and  this  (e.g.  Bulletin  30i,--*the  B4b&og.and  Index  for  1901-1905) 
contains  numerous  references  for  the  Devonian  system  in  North 
America.  (J.  A.  H.) 

DEVONPORT,  a  municipal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Devonshire^  England,  contiguous  to  East  Stonehouse  and 
Plymouth,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  royal  dockyards,  and  an  im- 
portant iiaval  and  military  station.  Pop.  (i 901)  70,437.  It  is 
situated  immediately  above  the  N.W.  angle  of  Pljrmouth  Sound, 
occupying  a  triangular  peninsula  formed  by  Stonehouse  Pool  on 
the  E.  and  the  Hamoaze  on  the  W,  It  is  served  by  the  Great 
Western  and  the  Ix>ndon  &  South  Western  railways.  The  town 
proper  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a  line  of  ramparts  and  a 
ditch  excavated  out  of  the  limestone,  but  these  are  in  great 
part  demolished.  Adjoining  Devonport  are  East  Stonehouse 
(an  urban  district,  pop.  15,111),  Stoke  and  Morice  Town,  the 
two  last  being  suburbs  of  Devonport.  The  town  hall,  erected 
in  1821-1822  partly  after  the  design  of  the  Parthenon,  is 
distinguished  by  a  Doric  portico;  while  near  it  are  the  public 
library,  in  Egyptian  style,  and  a  conspicuous  Doric  column  built 
of  Devonshire  granite.  This  monument,  which  is  100  ft.  high, 
was  raised  in  commemoration  of  the  naming  of  the  town  in  1824. 
Other  institutions  are  the  Naval  Engineering  College,  Keyham 
{1880);  the  municipal  technical  schools,  opened  in  1899,  the 
majority  of  the  students  being  connected  with  the  dockyard; 
the  naval  barracks,  Keyham  (1885) ;  the  Raglan  barracks  and 
the  naval  and  militiiry  hospitals.  On  Mount  Wise,  which  was 
formerly  defended  by  a  battery  (now  a  naval  signalling  station), 
stands  the  military  residence,  or  Government  House,  occupied  by 
the  commander  of  the  Plymouth  Coast  Defences;  and  near  at 
hand  is  the  principal  naval  residence,  the  naval  commander-in- 
chief's  house.  The  prospect  from  Mount  Wise  over  the  Hamoaze 
to  Mount  Edgecumbe  on  the  opposite  shore  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  south  of  England.  The  mofet  noteworthy  feature  of  Devon- 
port,  however,  is  the  royal  dockyard;  originally  established  by 
William  III.  in  1689  and  until  1824  known  as  Plymouth  Dock. 
It  is  situated  within  the  old  town  boundary  and  contains  four 
docks.  To  this  in  1853  was  added  Keyham  steamyard,  situated 
higher  up  the  Hamoaze  beyond  the  old  boundary  and  connected 
with  the  Devonport  yard  by  a  tunnel.  In  1896  further  extensions 
were  begun  at  the  Keyham  yard,  which  became  known  as 
Devonport  North  yard:  Before  these  were  begun  the  yard 
comprised  two  basins,  the  northern  one  being  9  acres  and  the 
southern  7  acres  in  area,  and  three  docks,  having  floor-lengths  of 
295,  347  and  413  ft'.,  together  with  iron  and  brass  foundries, 
machinery  shops,  engineer  'students*  shop,  &c.  The  new  ex- 
tensions, opened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  21st  of  February 
1907,  cover  a  total  area  of  118  acres  lying  to  the  northward  in 
front  of  the  Naval  Barracks,  and  involved  the  reclamation  of 
77  acres  of  mudflats  lying  below  high-water  mark.  The  scheme 
presented  three  leading  features — •&  tidal  basin,  a  group  of  three 
graving  docks  with  entrance  lock,  and  a  large  enclosed  basin  with 
a  coaling  dep6t  at  the  north  end.  The  tidal  basin,  close  to  the 
old  Keyham  north  basin,  is  740  ft.  long  with  a  mean  width  of 
590  ft.,  and  has  an  area  of  10  acres,  the  depth  being  3«  ft.  at  low 
water  of  spring  tides.  It  affords  access  to  two  graving  docks,  one 
with  a  floor-length  of  745  ft.  and  20J  ft.  of  water  over  the  sill,  and 
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the  other  with  a  length  of  741  ft.  and  32  ft.  of  water  over  the  sill. 
Each  of  these  can  be  subdivided  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
caisson,  and  (when  unoccupied)  may  serve  as  an  entrance  to  the 
closed  basin.  The  lock  which  leads  from  the  tidal  to  the  closed 
basin  is  730  ft.  long,  and  if  necessary  can  be  used  as  a  dock.  The 
closed  basin  y  out  of  which  opens  a  third  graving  dock,  660  ft. 
long,  measures  1550  ft.  by  1000  ft.  and  has  an  area  of  35}  acres, 
with  a  depth  of  32  ft.  at  low-water  springs;  it  has  a  direct 
entrance  from  the  Hamoaze,  closed  by  a  caisson.  The  founda* 
tions  of  the  walls  are  carried  down  to  the  rock,  which  in  some 
places  lies  covered  with  mud  100  ft.  or  more  below  coping  level. 
Compressed  air  is  used  to  work  the  sliding  caissons  which  close 
the  entrances  of  the  docks  and  closed  basin.  A  ropery  at 
Devonport  produces  half  the  hempen  ropes  used  in  the  navy. 

By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  Devonport  was  erected  into  a 
parliamentary  borough  including  East  Stonehouse  and  returning 
two  members.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  for  the  most 
part  the  property  of  the  St  Aubyn  family  (Barons  St  Levan), 
whose  steward  holds  a  court  leet  and  a  court  baron  annuaUy. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  sixteen  aldermen  and  forty- 
eight  councillors.    Area,  3044  acres. 

DEVONPORT,  EAST  and  WEST,  a  town  of  Devon  county, 
Tasmania,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mersey,  193  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Hobart.  Pop.  (1901),  East 
Devonport,  673,  West  Devonport,  2101.  There  is  regular  com- 
munication from  this  port  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  and  it 
ranks  as  the  third  port  in  Tasmania.  A  celebrated  regatta  is  held 
on  the  Mersey  annually  on  New  Year's  day. 

DEVONSHIRE,  EARLS  AND  DUKES  OF.  The  Devonshire 
title,  now  in  the  Cavendish  family,  had  previously  been  held  by 
Charles  Blount  (i  563-1 606),  8th  Lord  Mountjoy,  great-grandson 
of  the  4th  Lord  Mountjoy  (d.  1534),  the  pupU  of  Erasmus;  he 
was  created  earl  of  Devonshire  in  1603  for  his  services  in  Ireland, ' 
where  he  became  famous  in  subduing  the  rebellion  between  1600 
and  1603;  but  the  title  became  extinct  at  his  death.  In  the 
Cavendish  line  the  ist  earl  of  Devonshire  was  William  (d.  1626), 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Cavendish  (^.v.),  and  of  Elizabeth 
Hardwick,  who  afterwards  married  the  6th  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
He  was  created  earl  of  Devonshire  in  1618  by  James  I.,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William,  2nd  earl  (1591-1628),  and  the  latter  by 
his  son  William  (161 7-1684),  a  prominent  royalist,  and  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  and  earl  of  Salisbury. 

William  Cavendish,  ist  duke  of  Devonshire  (1640-1707), 
English  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire  last 
mentioned,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  January  1640.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  according  to  .the 
custom  of  young  men  of  his  rank,  being  accompanied  on  his  travels 
by  Dr  Killigrew.  On  his  return  he  obtained,  in  166 1,  a  seat  in 
parliament  for  Derbyshire,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as  one 
of  the  most  determined  and  daring  opponents  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  court.  In  1678  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  lord 
treasurer  Danby.  In  1679  ^^  ^^.s  re-elected  for  Derby,  and  made 
a  privy  councillor  by  Charles  II.;  but  he  soon  withdrew  from 
the  board  with  his  friend  Lord  Russell,  when  he  found  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  interest  uniformly  prevailed.  He  carried  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord 
Chief- Justice  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings 
in  the  court  of  King's  bench;  and  when  the  king  declared  his 
resolution  not  to  sign  the  bill  for  excluding  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.,  he  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  the  association  of  all  his 
majesty's  Protestant  subjects.  He  also  openly  denounced  the 
king^s  counsellors,  and  voted  for  an  address  to  remove  them.  He 
appeared  in  defence  of  Lord  Russell  at  his  trial,  at  a  time  when 
it  was  scarcely  more  criminal  to  be  an  accomplice  than  a  witness. 
After  the  condemnation  he  gave  the  utmost  possible  proof  of  his 
attachment  by  offering  to  exchange  clothes  with  Lord  Russell 
in  the  prison,  remain  in  his  place,  and  so  allow  him  to  effect  his 
escape.  In  Novembr  1684  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the 
death  of  his  father.    He  opposed  arbitrary  government  under 


James  II.  yr^th  the  sai^e  consistency  and  highspiritas  durij)g  the 
previous  reign.  He  was  withdrawn  from  public  life  for  a  time, 
however,  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  and  imprudent  act  of  which 
his  enemies  knew  how  to  avail  themselves.  Fancying  that  he 
had  received  an  insulting  look  in  the  presence  chamber  from 
Colonel  Colepepper,  a  swaggerer  whose  attendance  at  court  the 
king  encouraged,  he  immediately  avenged  the  affront  by  challeng- 
ing the  colonel,  and,  on  the  challenge  being  refused,  striking  him 
with  his  cane.  This  offence  was  punished  by  a  fine  of  £30,000, 
which  was  an  enormous  sum  even  to  one  of  the  earl^s  princely 
fortune.  Not  being  able  to  pay  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  king's 
bench,  from  which  he  was  released  only  on  signing  a  bond  for 
the  whole  amount.  This  was  afterwards  cancelled  by  King 
WiUiam.  After  his  discharge  the  earl  went  for  a  time  .to 
Chatsworth,  where  he  occupied. himself  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  mansion,  designed  by  William  Talman,  with  decorations  by 
Verrio,  Thomhill  and  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  Revolution  again 
brought  him  into  prominence.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  who 
signed  the  original  paper  inviting  tl;e  prince  of  Orange  from 
HoUand,  and  was  the  first  nobleman  who  appeared  in  arms  to 
receive  him  at  his  landing.  He  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation,  and  was  made  lord  high 
steward  of  the  new  court.  In  1690  he  accompanied  King  William 
on  his  visit  to  Holland.  He  was  created  marquis  of  Hartington 
and  duke  of  Devonshire  in  1694  by  William  and  Ma^,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  head  of  the  house  of  Russell  was  created 
duke  of  Bedford.  Thus,  to  quote  Macaulay,:  ''  the  two  gre^t 
houses  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely 
connected  by  friendship  and  by  marriage,  by  common  opinions, 
common  sufferings  and  common  triimiphs,  received  on  the  same 
day  the  highest  honour  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
confer."  His  last  public  service  was  assisting  to  conclude  the 
union  with  Scotland,  for  negotiating  which  he  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  marquis  of  Hartington,  had  been  appointed  among  the 
commissioners  by  Queen  Anne.  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  August 
1707,  and  ordered  the  following  inscription  to  be  put  on  his 
monument: — 

WiUielmus  Dux  Devon, 
Bonorum  Principum  Fidelis  Subditus, 
Inimicus  et  Invisus  Tyrannis. 

He  had  manned  in  166 1  the  daughter  of  James,  duke  of 
Ormonde,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  William  as 
2nd  duke,  and  by  the  lattei's  son  William  as  3rd  duke  (viceroy 
of  Ireland,  1 737-1 744).  The  latter's  son  William  (17  20-1 764) 
succeeded  in  1755  as  4th  duke;  he  married  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Richard  Boyle,  eaxl  of  Burlington  and  Cork,  who 
brought  Lismore  Castle  and  the  Irish  estates  into  the  family;  and 
from  November  1756  to  May  1757  he  was  prime  minister,  mainly 
in  order  that  Pitt,, who  woidd  not  then  serve  under  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  should  be  in  power.  His  son  William  (1748-1811), 
5th  duke,  is  memorable  as  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  Georgiana 
Spencer,  duchess  of  Devonshire  (i  757-1806),  and  of  the  intellec- 
tual Elizabeth  Foster,  duchess  of  Devonshire  (1758-1824),  both 
of  whom  Gainsborough  painted.  His  son  William,  6th  duke 
(1790-2.858),  who  died  unmarried,  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  coronation  of  the  tsar  Nicholas  at  Moscow  in  1826,  and 
became  famous  for  his  expfsnditure  on  that  occasion;  and  it  was 
he  who  employed  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  at.  Chatsworth,  The  title 
passed  in  1858  to  his  cousin  William  (1808-1891),  2nd  earl  of 
Burlington,  as  7th  duke,  a  man  who,  without  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  exercised  great  influence,  not  only  hy  his 
posi tion  but  by  his  distinguished  abilities.  A t  Cambridge  in  1 829 
he  was  second  wrangler,  first  Smith's  prizeman,  and  eighth  classic, 
and  subsequently  he  became  chancellor  of  the  university. 

Spencer  Compton  Cavendish,  8th  duke  (1833-1908),  born 
on  the  23rd  of  July  1833,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  7^  duke  (then  earl  of 
Burlington)  and  his  wife  Lady  Blanche  Howard  (sister  of  the  ead 
of  Carlisle).  In  1854  Lord  Cavendish,  as  he  then  was,  took  his 
degree  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  in  1856  he  was  attached  to 
the  special  mission  to  Russia  for  the  new  tsar's  accession;  and  in 
1857  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  Liberal  member  for  North 
Lancashire.    At  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  of  1859  the 
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marquis  of  Hartington  (as  he  had  now  become)  moved  tht  amend- 
ment to  the  kddress  which  overthrew  the  government  of  Lotd 
Derby.  In  1S63  he  became  first  a  lord  of  the  admiralty^  and  then 
under-secretary  for  war,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Russell- 
Gladstone  administration  at  the  death  of  Lord  Pahherston  he 
entered  it  as  war  secretary.  He  retired  with  his  colleagues  in 
July  1 866;  but  upon  Mr  Gladstone's  return  to  power  in  1868  he 
became  po8tmaster-|;eneral,  an  office  which  he  exchanged  in  187 1 
for  that  of  secretary  for  Ireland.  When  Mr  Gladstone^  after  his 
defeat  and  resignation  in  1874,  temporarily  withdrew  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in  January  1875,  Lord  Hartington 
was  chosen  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Granville  being  leader  in  the  Lords.  Mr  W.  E.  Forster,  who 
had  taken  a  much  more  prominent  part  in  public  life,  was  the 
only  other  possible  nominee,  but  he  declined  to  stand.  Lord 
Hartington's  rank  no  doubt  told  In  his  favour,  and  Mr  Forster's 
education  bill  had  offended  the  Nonconf6nnist  members,  who 
woxild  probably  have  withheld  their  support.  Lord  Hartington's 
prudent  management  in  difficult  circumstances  laid  his  followers 
under  great  obligations,  since  not  only  was  the  opposite  party 
in  the  ascendant,  but  his  own  former  chief  was  indulging  in 
the  freedom  of  independence.  After  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Conservatives  in  the  general  election  of  1880,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  party  would  have  rejoiced  if  Lord  Hai1:ington 
could  have  taken  the  Premiership  instead  of  Mr  Gladstone, 
and  the  queen,  in  strict  conformity  with  constttutional  usage 
(though  Gladstone  himself  thought  Lord  Granville  should  have 
had  the  preference),  sent  for  him  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Mr  Gladstone,  however,  was  clearly  masteir  of  the  situation:  no 
cabinet  could  be  formed  without  him,  nor  could  he  reasonably  be 
expected  to  accept  a  subordinate  post.  Lord  Hartington,  there- 
fore, gracefully  abdicated  the  leadership,  and  became  secretary 
of  state  for  India,  from  which  office,  in  December  1882,  he  passed 
to  the  war  office.  His  administration  was  memorable  for  the 
expeditions  of  General  Gordon  and  Lord  Wolseley  to  ELhartum, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  the  Conservative  party  long  held 
him  chiefly  responsible  for  the  -' betrayal  of  Gordon."  His 
lethargic  manner,  apart  from  his  position  as  war  minister,  helped 
to  associate  him  in  their  minds  with  a  disaster  which  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  government  acted  '*  too  late  ";  but  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville  were  no  less  responsible  than  he.  In  Jiine  1885  he 
resigned  along  with  his  colleagues,  and  in  December  was  elected 
for  the  Rossendale  Division  of  Lancashire,  created  by  the  n^w 
reform  bilL  Immediately  afterwards  the  great  political  oppor- 
tunity of  Lord  Hartington's  life  came  to  him  in  Mr  Gladstone's 
conversion  to  home  rule  for  Ireland.  Lord  Hartington's  refusal 
to  follow  his  leader  in  this  course  inevitably  made  him  the  chief 
of  the  new  Liberal  Unionist  party,  composed  of  a  large  and 
influential'  section  of  the  old  Liberals.  In  this  capacity  he  moved 
the  first  resolution  at  the  famous  pubMc  meeting  at  the  opera 
house,  and  also,  in  th^  House  of  Commons^  moved  the  rejection  of 
Mr  Gladstone's  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  D  uring  the  memorable 
electoral  contest  which  followed,  no  election  excited  more  interest 
than  Lord  Hartington's  for  the  Rossendale  division,  where  he 
was  returned  by  a  majority  of  nearly  1500  votes.  In  the  new 
parliament  he  held  a  position  much  resembling  that  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  occupied  after  his  fall  from  power,  the  leader 
of  a  small,  compact  party,  the  standing  and  abiKty  of  whose 
members  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  generally 
esteemed  and  trusted  beyond  any  other  man  in  the  coimtry,  yet 
in  his  own  opinion  forbidden  to  think  of  office.  Lord  Salisbury's 
offers  to  serve  undef  him  as  prime  minister  (both  after  the  general 
election,  and  again  when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  resigned)  were 
declined,  and  Lord  Hartington  continued  to  discharge  the  delicate 
duties  of  the  leader  of  a  middle  party  with  no  less  judgment  than 
he  had  shown  when  leading  the  Liberals  during  the  interregnum 
of  1875-1880.  It  was  not  until  1895,  when  the  differences 
between  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists  bad  become  almost 
obliterated  by  changed  circumstances,  and  the  habit  of  acting 
together,  that  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  as  he  had  become  by  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1891,  consented  to  enter  Lord  Salisbury's 
third  kninistry  as  president  of  the  council.    The  duke  thus  was 


the  nominal  representative  of  education  in  the  cabinet  at  a  time 
wlien  educational  questions  were  rapidly  becoming  of  great 
importance;  and  his  own  technical  knowledge  of  this  difficult 
and  intricate  question  being  admittedly  superficial,  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  from  time  to  time  resulted.  He  had  however  by  this 
time  an  established  position  in  public  Hfe,  and  a  reputation  for 
weight  of  character,  which  procured  for  him  universal  respect 
and  confidence,  and  exemoted  him  from  bitter  attack,  even  from 
his  most  determined  political  opponents.  Wealth  and  rank 
combined  with  character  to  place  him  in  a  measure  above  party; 
and  his  succession  to  his  father  as  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge  in  189s  indicated  his  eminence  in  the  life  of  the 
country.  In  the  same  year  he  had  married  the  widow  of  the 
7th  duke  of  Manchester. 

He  continued  to  hold  the  office  of  lord  president  of  the  council 
till  the  3ni  of  October  1903,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of 
differences  with  Mr  Balfour  (q.v,)  over  the  latter's  attitude  towards 
free  trade.  As  Mr  Chamberlain  had  retired  from  the  cabinet, 
and  the  duke  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  join  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Ritchie  in  resigning  a  fortnight  earlier,  the 
defection  was  unanticipated  and  was  sharply  criticized  by  Mr 
Balfour,  who,  in  the  rearrangement  of  his  ministry,  had  only 
just  appointed  the  duke's  nephew  and  heir,  Mr  Victor  Cavendish, 
to  be  secretary  to  the  treasury.  But  the  duke  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  while  he  himself  was  substantially  a  f ree>trader,^ 
Mr  Balfour  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  the  term.  He 
necessarily  became  the  leader  of  the  Free  Trade  Unionists  who 
were  neither  Balfourites  nor  Chamberlainites,  and  his  weight  was 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  any  association  of  Unionism  with  the 
constructive  policy  of  tariff  reform,  which  he  identified  with  sheer 
Protection.  A  struggle  at  once  began  within  the  Liberal  Unionist 
organization  between  those  who  followed  the  duke  and  those  who 
followed  Mr  Chamberlain  (q.v.);  but  the  latter  were  in  the 
majority  and  a  reorganization  in  the  Liberal  Unionist  Association 
took  place,  the  Unionist  free-traders  seceding  and  becoming  a 
separate  body.  The  duke  then  became  president  of  the  new 
organizations,  the  Unionist  Free  Food  League  and  the  Unionist 
Free  Trade  Club.  In  the  subsequent  developments  the  duke 
played  a  dignified  but  somewhat  silent  part,  and  the  Unionist 
rout  in  1906  was  not  unaffected  by  his  open  hostility  to  any  taftit 
of  compromise  with  the  tariff  reform  movements  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1907  his  health  gave  way,  and  grave  symptoms  of 
cardiac  weakness  necessitated  his  abstaining  from  public  effort 
and  spending  the  winter  abroad.  He  died,  rather  suddenly,  at 
Cannes  on  the  24th  of  March  1908. 

The  head  of  an  old  and  powerful  family,  a  wealthy  territorial 
magnate,  and  an  Englishman  with  thoroughly  national  tastes 
for  sport,  his  weighty  and  disinterested  character  made  him  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  in  his  time,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
showy  or  brilliant  qualities.  He  had  no  self-seeking  ambitions, 
and  on  three  occasions  preferred  not  to  become  prime  minister. 
Though  his  speeches  were  direct  and  forcible,  he  was  not  an  orator, 
nor  "  clever  ";  and  he  lacked  all  subtlety  of  intellect;  but  he 
was  conspicuous  for  solidity  of  mind  and  straightforwardness 
of  action,  and  for  conscientious  application  as  an  administrator, 
whether  in  his  public  or  private  life.  The  fact  that  he  once 
yawned  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  of  his  own  was  commonly 
quoted  as  characteristic;  but  he  combined  a  great  fund  of 
common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  average  opinion  with  a 
patriotic  sense  of  duty  towards  the  state.  Throughout  his  career 
he  remained  an  old-fashioned  Liberal,  or  rather  Whig,  of  a  t3rpe 
which  in  his  later  years  was  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
rare. 

There  was  no  issue  of  his  marriage,  and  he  was  succeeded  as 
9th  duke  by  his  nephew  Victor  Christian  Cavendish  (b.  1868), 
who  had  been  Liberal  Unionist  member  for  West  Derbyshire 
since  1891,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  household  (1900  to  1903)  and 

*  His  own  words  to  Mr  Balfour  at  the  time  were:  *'  I  believe  that 
our  present  system  of  free  imports  is  oa  the  whole  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  oountry,  though  I  do  not  contend  that  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests  possess  any  such  authority  or  sanctity  aa  to  forbid  any 
departure  from  it,  for  sufficient  reasons." 
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financial  secretary  to  the  treasury  (1903  to  1905);  in  1892  he 
married  a  daughter  of  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  by  whom  he 
had  two  sons.  (H.  Ch.) 

DEVONSHIRB  (Devon),  a  south-western  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.W.  and  N.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  N.£.  by  Somerset 
and  Dorset,  S.£.  and  S.  by  the  English  Channel,  and  W.  by 
Cornwall.  The  area,  2604-9  sq.  m.,  is  exceeded  only  by  those  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  among  the  English  counties.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  surface  is  uneven  and  hilly.  The  county  contains 
the  highest  land  in  England  south  of  Derbyshire  (excepting  points 
on  the  south  Welsh  border) ;  and  the  scenery,  much  varied,  is  in 
most  parts  striking  and  picturesque.  The  heather-clad  uplands 
of  Exmoor,  though  chiefly  within  the  bcM-ders  of  Someorset,  extend 
into  North  Devon,  and  are  still  the  haunt  of  red  deer,  and  of  the 
small  hardy  ponies  called  after  the  district.  Here,  as  on  Dart- 
moor, the  streams  are  rich  in  trout.  Dartmoor,  the  principal 
physical  feature  of  the  county,  is  a  broad  and  lofty  expanse  of 
moorland  which  rises  in  the  southern  part.  Its  highest  point, 
2039  ft.,  is  foimd  in  the  north-western  portion.  Its  rough  wastes 
contrast  finely  with  the  wild  but  wooded  region  which  immediately 
surrounds  the  granite  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  with  the  ridi 
cultivated  country  lying  beyond.  Especially  noteworthy  in  this 
fertile  tmct  are  the  South  Hams,  a  fruitful  district  of  apple 
orchards,  lying  between  the  Erme  and  the  Dart;  the  rich 
meadow-land  around  Crediton,  in  the  vale  of  Exeter;  and  the 
red  rocks  near  Sidmouth.  Two  features  which  lend  a  character- 
istic charm  to  the  Devonshire  landscape  are  the  number  of 
picturesque  old  cottages  roofed  with  thatch;  and  the  deep  lanes, 
sunk  below  the  common  level  of  the  ground,  bordered  by  tall 
hedges,  and  overshadowed^by  an  arch  of  boughs.  The  north  and 
south  coasts  of  the  county  differ  much  in  character,  but  both  have 
grand  cliff  and  rock  scenery,  not  surpassed  by  any  in  England 
or  Wales,  resembling  the  Mediterranean  seaboard  in  its  range  of 
colour.  As  a  rule  the  long  combes  or  glens  down  which  the  rivers 
flow  seaward  are  densely  wooded,  and  the  country  immediately 
inland  is  of  great  beauty.  Apart  irom  the  Tamar,  which  consti- 
tutes the  boundary  betT^een  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  flows  into 
the  English  Channel,  after  forming  in  its  estuary  the  harbours  of 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  the  principal  rivers  rise  on  Dartmoor. 
Thest  include  the  Teign,  Dart,  Plym  and  Tavy,  falling  into  the 
EngUsh  Channel,  and  the  Taw  flowing  north  towards  Bideford 
Bay.  The  river  Torridge,  also  discharging  northward,  receives 
part  of  its  waters  from  Dartmoor  through  the  Okement,  but 
itself  rises  in  the  angle  of  high  land  near  Hartland  point  on  the 
north  coast,  and  makes  a  wide  sweep  southward.  -  The  lesser 
Dartmoor  streams  are  the  Avon,  the  Erme  and  the  Vealm,  all 
running  south.  The  Exe  rises  on  Exmoor  in  Somersetshire;  but 
the  main  part  of  its  course  is  through  Devonshire  (where  it  gives 
name  to  Exeter),  and  it  is  joined  on  its  way  to  the  English 
Channel  by  the  lesser  streams  of  the  Culm,  the  Creedy  and  the 
Clyst.  The  Otter ,  rising  on  the  Blackdown  Hills,  also  runs  south, 
and  the  Axe,  for  part  of  its  course,  divides  the  counties  of  Devon 
and  Dorset.  These  eastern  streams  are  comparatively  slow; 
while  the  rivers  of  Dartmoor  have  a  shorter  and  more  rapid 
course. 

Geology, — ^The  p-eatest  area  occupied  by  any  one  group  of  rocks 
in  Devonshire  is  tnat  covered  by  the  Culm,  a  series  of  slates,  grits  and 
greywackes,  with  some  impure  limestones  and  occasional  radiolarian 
cherts  as  at  Codden  Hill ;  beds  of  *'  culm,"  an  impure  variety  of  coal, 
are  found  at  Bideford  and  elsewhere.  This  series  of  rocks  occurs  at 
Bampton,  Exeter  and  Chudleieh  and  extends  thence  to  the  western 
boundary.  North  and  south  ofthe  Culm  an  older  series  of  slates,  grits 
and  limestones  appears;  it  was  considered  so  characteristic  of  the 
county  that  it  was  called  the  Devonian  system  (q.v.),  the  marine 
equivalent  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Hereford  and  Scotland.  It 
lies  in  the  form  of  a  trough  with  its  axis  running  east  and  west.  In 
the  central  hollow  the  Culm  reposes,  while  the  northern  and  southern 
rims  rise  to  the  surface  respectively  north  of  the  latitude  of  Barn- 
staple and  South  Molton  and  south  of  the  latitude  of  Tavistock. 
These  Devonian  rocks  have  been  subdivided  into  upper,  middle  and 
lower  divisions,  but  the  stratigraphy  is  difficult  to  follow  as  the  beds 
have  suffered  much  crumpling;  fine  examples  of  contorted  strata 
may  be  seen  almost  anywh«re  on  the  north  coast,  and  in  the  souths 
at  Bolt  Head  and  Start  Point  they  have  undergone  severe  meta- 
morphism.  Limestones  are  only  poorly  developed  in  the  north,  but 
in  the  south  important  masses  occur,  in  the  middle  and  at  the  base 


of  the  upper  subdivisions,  about  Plymouth,  Toiquay,  Brixham  and 
between  Newton  Abbot  and  Totnes.  Fosstl  corals  abound  in  these 
limestones,  which  are  largely  quarried  and  when  polished  are  known 
as  Devonshire  marbles. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  is  found  an  entirely  different  set 
of  rocks  which  coyer  the  okler  series  and  dip  away  from  them  gently 
towards  the  east.  The  lower  and  most  westerly  situated  members  of 
the  younger  rocks  is  a  series  of  brecdas,  conglomerates,  sandstones 
and  marls  which  are  probably  of  lower  Bunter  age,  but  by  some 
G;eolo^sts  have  been  classed  as  Permian.  These  red  rocks  are 
beautifully  exposed  on  the  coast  by  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth,  and 
they  extend  inland,  producing  a  red  soil,  past  Exeter  and  Tiverton. 
A  long  narrow  strip  of  the  same  formation  reaches  but  westward  on 
the  top  of  the  Culm  as  far  as  Tacobstow.    Farther  east,  the  Bunter 

gobble  beds  are  represented  by  the  well-known  pebble  deposit  <A 
udleigh  SaJterton,  whence  they  are  traceable  inland  towards 
Rockbeare.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  Keuper  marls  and  sand* 
stones,  well  exposed  at  Sidmouth,  where  the  upper  Greensand 
plateau  is  clearly  seen  to  overiie  them.  The  Greensand  covers 
all  the  high  ground  northward  from  Sidmouth  as  far  as  the  Black- 
down  Hills.  At  Beer  Head  and  Axmouth  the  Chalk  is  seen,  and  at 
the  latter  place  is  a  famous  landslip  on  the  coa9t,  jpauaed  by  the 
springs  which  issue  from  the  Greensand  below  the  Chalk.  The 
Lower  Chalk  at  Beer  has  been  mined  for  building  stone  and  was 
formerly  in  considerable  demand.  At  the  extreme  east  of  the  county, 
Rhaetic  and  Lias  beds  make  their  appearance,  the  former  with  a 
"  bone  "  bed  bearing  the  remains  of  saurians  and  fish. 

Dartmoor  is  a  mass  of  granite  that  was  intruded  into  the  Culm 
and  Devonian  strata  in  post-Carboniferous  times  and  subsequently 
exposed  by  denudation.  Evidences  of  Devonian  volcanic  activity 
are  abundant  in  the  masses  of  diabase,  dolerite,  &c.«  at  Bradford  and 
Trusham,  south  of  Exeter,  around  Plymouth  and  at  Asbprington. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  Carboniferous  volcano  of.  Brent 
Tor  near  Tavistock.  An  Eocene  deposit,  the  product  of  the  denuda- 
tion of  the  Dartmoor  Hills,  lies  in  a  small  basin  at  Bovey  TVacsey  (see 
BovKY  Beds)  ;  it  yields  beds  of  lienite  and  valuable  clays* 

Raised  beaches  occur  at  Hope's  Nose  and  the  Thatcher  Stone  near 
Torouay  and  at  other  p>oints,  and  a  submerged  forest  lies  in  the  bay 
south  of  the  same  place.  The  caves  and  fissures  in  the  Devonian 
limestone  at  Kent's  Hole  near  Torquay,  Brixham  and  Oreston  are 
famous  for  the  remains  of  extinct  mammals;  bones  of  liie  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  bear  and  hyaena  have  been  found  as  w«U  as  -"^int 
implements  of  early  man. 

Minerals. — Silver-lead  was  formeriy  worked  at  Combe  Martin  near 
the  north  coast,  and  elsewhere.  Tin  has  been  wortoed  on  Dartmoor 
(in  stream  "weeks)  from  an  unknown  period*  Copper  was  not  mucli 
worked  before  the  end  of  the  i^th  century.  Tin  occurs  in  the  granite 
of  Dartmoor,  and  alon^  its  borders,  but  rather  where  the  Devonian 
than  where  the  Carboniferous  rocks  border  the  granite.  It  is  found 
most  plentifully  in  the  district  which  surrounds  Tavistock,  which, 
for  tin  and  other  orcis,  is  in  effect  the  great  mining  distckt.  of  thd 
county.  Here,  about  4  m.  from  Tavistock*  are  the  Devon  Great 
Consols  mines,  which  from  1843  to  1871  were  among  the  richest 
copper  mines  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  largest  and  most  {Profitable 
in  the  kingdom.  The  divided  |>rofits  during  this  period  amounted 
to  £1,192,960.  But  the  mining  interests  of  Devonshire^ are  affected 
by  the  same  causes,  and  in  tne  same  way,  as  those  of  Cornwall. 
The  quantity  of  ore  has  greatly  diminished,  and  the  cost  of  raising 
it  from  the  deep  mines  prevents  competition  with  foreign  markets. 
In  many  mines  tin  underlies  the  general  depth  of  the  copper, 
and  is  worked  when  the  latter  has  been  exhausted.  The  mineral 
products  of  the  Tavistock  district  are  various*  and  besides  tin 
and  copper,  ores  of  zinc  and  iron  are  largely  distributed.  Great 
quantities  of  refined  arsenic  have  been  produced  ^t  the  Devon  Great 
Consols  mine,  bv  elimination  from  the  iron  {>yrites  contained  in  the 
various  lodes.  MaManese  occurs  in  the  neighbourhixxi  of  Exeter, 
in  the  valley  of  the  l^gn  and  in  N.  Devon;  but  the  most  profitable 
mines,  which  are  shallow,  are,  like  those  oif  tin  and  copper,  in  the 
Tavistock  district. 

The  other  mineral  prodactions  of  the  county  consist  of  marbles, 
building  stones,  slates  and  potters'  clay.  Among  building  stones, 
the  granite  of  Dartmoor  holds  the  foremost  place.  It  is  much  quarried 
near  Princetown,  near  Moreton  Hampstead  on  the  N.E.  of  Dartmoor 
and  elsewhere.  The  annual  export  is  considerable.  Hard  traps, 
which  occur  in  many  places,  are  also  much  used,  as  are  the  lime- 
stones of  Buckfastleign  and  of  Plymouth.  The  Roborough  stone, 
used  from  an  early  period  in  Devon^ire  churches,  is  found  near 
Tavistock,  and  is  a  hard,  porphyritic  elvan,  taking  a  fine  polish. 
Excellent  roofing  slates  occur  in  the  Devonian  series  round  the 
southern  part  of  Dartmoor.  The  chief  quarries  are  near  Ashburton 
and  Plymouth.  (Cann  auarry).  Potters  clay  is  worked  at  King's 
Teignton,  whence  it  is  lareely  exported;  at  Bovey  Traoey;  and  at 
Watcombe  near  Torquay.  The  Watcombe  clay  is  ofthe  finest  quality. 
China  clay  or  kaolin  is  found  on  the  southern  side  of  Dartmoor, 
at  Lee  Moor,  and  near  Trowlesworthy.  There  is  a  large  deposit  ol 
umber  close  to  Ashburton. 

ClimaU  and  Agriculture. — The  climate  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  the  county,  but  everywh^e  it  is  more  humid 
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than  that  of  the  eastern  or  south-eastern  parts  of  Bngland.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  somewhat  exceeds  that  of  the  mid- 
lands, but  the  average  summer  heat  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
southern  counties  to  the  east.  The  air  of  the  Dartmoor  highlands 
is  sharp  and  bracing.  Mists  are  frequent,  and  snow  often  lies 
long.  On  the  south  coast  frost  is  little  known,  and  many  half 
hardy  plants,  such  as  hydrangeas,  myrtles,  geraniums  and  helio- 
tropes, live  through  the  winter  without  protection.  The  climate 
of  Sidmouth,  Teignmouth,  Torquay  and  other  watering  places 
on  this  coast  is  very  equable,  the  mean  temperature  in  January 
being  43-6°  at  Plymouth.  The  north  coast,  exposed  to  the 
storms  and  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  is  more  bracing;  although 
there  also,  in  the  more  sheltered  nooks  (as  at  Combe  Martin), 
myrtles  of  great  size  and  age  flower  freely,  and  produce  their 
annual  crop  of  berries. 

Rather  less  th^  three-quarters  of  the  total  area  of  the  county 
is  under  cultivation;  the  cultivated  area  falling  a  little  below 
the  average  of  the  English  counties.  There  are,  however,  about 
160,000  acres  of  hill  pasture  in  addition  to  the  area  in  permanent 
pasture,  which  is  more  tkan  oae-half  that  of  the  cultivated  area. 
The  Devon  breed  of  cattle  is  well  adapted  both  for  fattening  and 
for  dairy  purposes;  while  sheep  are  kept  in  great  numbers  on, 
the  hill  pastures.  Devonshire  is  one  of  the  chief  cattle-farming 
and  aheep-farming  counties.  It  is  specially  famous  for  two 
products  of  the  dairy — the  clotted  cream  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  junket.  Of  the  area  under  grain  crops,  oats  occupy 
about  three  times  the  acreage  under  wheat  or  barley.  The  bulk 
of  the  acreage  imder  green  crops  is  occupied  by  turnips,  swedes 
and  mangold.  Orchards  occupy  a  laige  acreage,  and  consist 
chiefly  of  apple-trees,  nearly  every  farm  maintaining  one  for  the 
manufacture  of  cider. 

Fis/reriejf— Though  the  fisheries  of  Devon  are  less  valuable 
than  those  of  Cornwall,  large  quantities  of  the  pilchard  and 
herrings  cau^t  in  Cornish  waters  are  landed  at  Plymoutk  •  Much 
of  the  fishing  is  carried  on  within  the  threennale  limit;  ai^d  it 
may  be  asserted  that  trawling  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Devonr 
shire  industry,  whereas  seining  and  driving  characteriae  that 
of  CornwaU.  Pilchard,  cod,  sprats,  brill,  plaice,  soles,  turbot, 
shrimps,  lobstem,  oysters  and  mussels  are  met  With,  besides 
herring  aod  mackerel,  which  are  fairly  plentiful.  After  Ply- 
mouth, the  principal  fishing  station  is  at  Brixham^  but  there  are 
lesser  stations  in  every  bay  and  estuary. 

Olh^  Indusifies. — The  principal  industrial  works  in  the  county 
are  the  various  Government  establishments  at  Plymouth  and 
Devonport.  Among  other  industries  may  be  noted  the  lace- 
works  at  Tiverton;  the  manufacture  of  piUow^lace  for  which 
Honiton  and  its  neighbourhood  has  long  been  famous;  and  the 
potteries  and  terra-cotta  works  of  Bovey  Tracey  and  Watcombe. 
Woollen  goods  and  serges  are  made  at  Buckfastleigh  and 
Ashburton,  and  boots  and  shoes  at  Crediton.  Convict  labour  is 
employed  in  the  direction  of  agriculture,  quarrying,  &c.,  in  the 
great  prison  of  Daxtmoor. 

Communications. — The  main  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
entering  the  county  in  the  east  from  Taunton,  runs  to  Exeter, 
skirts  the  coast  as  far  as  Teignmouth,  and  continues  a  short 
distance  inland  by  Newton  Abbot  to  Plymouth,  after  which  it 
crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Tamar  by  a  great  bridge  to  Saltash 
in  CornwaU.  Branches  serve  Torquay  and  other  seaside  resorts 
of  the  south  coast;  and  among  other  branches  are  those  froin 
Taunton  to  Barnstaple  and  from  Plymouth  northward  to 
Tavistock  and  Launceston.  The  main  line  of  the  London  & 
South- Western  railway  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth  skirts  the 
north  and  west  of  Dartmoor  by  Okehampton  and  Tavistock.  A 
branch  from  Yeoford  serves  Barnstaple,  Ilfracombe,  Bideford  and 
Torrington,  while  the  Lynton  &  Barnstaple  and  the  Bideford, 
Westward  Ho  &  Appledore  lines  serve  the  districts  indicated 
by  their  names.  The  branch  line  to  Princetown  from  the 
Pljrmouth-Tavistock  line  of  the  Great  Western  company  in  part 
follows  the  line  of  a  very  early  railway — that  constructed  to 
connect  Plymouth  with  the  Dartmoor  prison  in  1819-1825, 
which  was  worked  with  horse  cars.  The  only  waterways  of  any 
importance  are  the  Tamar,  which  is  navigable  up  to  Gunnislake 


(3  m.  S.W.  of  Tavistock),  and  the  Exeter  ship  canal^  noteworthy 
as  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  for  it  was  originally  cut  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Popudaii^nand  Administration, — Theareaof  theancient  county 
is  1,667^154  acres,  with  a  population  in  189 1  of  631,808,  and  1901 
of  661,314.  The  area  of  the  administrative  coimty  is  1,671,168 
acres.  The  county  contains  33  hundreds.  The  municipal 
boroughs  are  Barnstaple  (pop.  24,137),  Bideford  (8754),  Dart- 
mouth (6579),  Devonport,  a  county  borough  (70,437),  Exeter,  a 
city  and  county  borough  (47,185),  Torrington,  officially  Great 
Torrington(324i),Honiton(327i),Okehampton(2569),Plymouth, 
a  county  borough  (107,636),  South  Molton  (2848),  Tiverton 
(10,382),  Torquay  (33,625),  Totnes  (4035).  The  other  urban 
districts  are  Ashburton  (2628),  Bampton  (1657),  Brixham  (8092), 
Buckfastleigh  (2520),  Budleigh  Sal  terton  (1883),  Crediton  (3974), 
Dawlish  (4003),  East  Stonehouse  (x5,iii),  Exmouth  (10,485), 
Heavitree  (7529),  Hols  worthy  (137 1),  Ilfracombe  (8557),  Ivy* 
bridge  (1575),  Kingsbridge  (3025),  Lynton  (1641),  Newton  Abbot 
(12,517),  Northam  (5355),  Ottery  St  Mary  (349S),  Paignton 
(8385),  Salcombe  (1710),  Seaton  (1325),  Sidmouth  (4201), 
Tavistock  (4728),  Teignmouth  (8636).  The  county  is  in  the 
western  circuit,  and  assizes  are  hc;ld  at  Exeter.  It  has  one 
court  of  quarter  sessions,,  and  is  divided  into  twenty-four  petty 
sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Barnstaple,  Bideford, 
Devonport,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  South  Molton,  and  Tiverton  have 
separate  commissions  of  the  peace  and  courts  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  those  of  Dartmouth,  Great  Torrington,  Torquay  and  Totnes 
have  commissions  of  the  peace  only.  There  are  46 1  civil  parishes. 
Devonshire  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  with  the  exception  of 
small  parts  in  those  of  Salisbury  and  Truro;  and  there  are  516 
ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts  whoUy  or  in  part  within  the 
county.  The  parliamentary  divisions  are  the  Eastern  or  Honiton, 
North-'eastern  or  Tiverton,  Northern  or  South  Molton,  North- 
western or.Barnstaple,  Western  or  Tavistock,  Southern  or  Totnes, 
Torquay,  4nd  Mid  or  Ashburton,  each  returning  one  member; 
and  th^i<20Unty  also  contains  the  parliamentary  boroughs  of 
Dev^^nport  and  Pl3rmouth,  each  returning  two  meinbers,  and 
that  of.  Exeter,  returning  one  member. 

Historyi — The  Saxon  conquest  of  Devonshire  must  have  begu^ 
some  Um^  before  the  8th  centiiry,  for  in  700  there  existed  at 
Exeter  a  i  famous  Saxon  school.  By  this  time^  however,  the 
Saxons. had  become  Christians,  and  established  their  supremacy, 
not  by  destructive  inroads,  but  by  a  gradual  process  of  coloniza- 
tion, settling,  among  the  native  Welsh  and  allowing  them  to  hold 
lands  under  equal  laws.  The  final  incorporation  of  the  district 
which  is  now  .Devonshire  with  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  must 
have  taken  place  about  766,  but  the  county^  and  even  Exeter, 
remained  partly  Welsh  until  the  time  of  ^thelstan.  At  the 
b^inningof  the  9th  century  Wessex  was  divided  into  definite 
Pagi,  probably  corresponding  to  the  later  shires,  and  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  mentions  Devonshire  by  name  in  823,  when  a  battle 
Was  fought  between  the  Welsh  in  Cornwall,  and  the  people  of 
Devonshire  at  Camelford.  During  the  Danish  invasions  of  the 
gih  century  aldermen  of  Devon  are  frequently  mentioned.  In 
851  the  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  fyrd  and  aldermen  of 
Devon,  and  in  878,  when  the  Danes  under  Hubba  were  harrying 
the  coast  with  a  squadron  of  twenty-three  ships,  they  were  again 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  fyrd.  The  modern  hundreds 
of  Devonshire  correspond  in  position  very  nearly  with  those  given 
in  the  Domesday  Survey,  though  the  names  have  in  many  cases 
been  changed,  owing  generally  to  alterations  in  their  places  of 
meeting.  The  hundred  of  Bampton  formerly  included  estates 
west  of  the  Exe,  now  transferred  to  the  hundred  of  Witheridge. 
Ten  o{.the<miodem  hundreds  have  been  formed  by  the. union  of 
two  or  more  Domesday  hundreds,  while  the  Domesday  hundred 
of  Listen  has  had  the  new  hundred  of  Tavistock  severed  from 
it  since  11 14.  Many  of  the  hundreds  were  separated  by  tracts 
of  waste  and  forest  land,  of  which  Devonshire  contained  a  vast 
extent,  until  in  1 204  the  inhabitants  paid  5000  marks  to  have  the 
county  disafforested,  with  the  exception  only  of  Dartmoor  and 
Exmoori 

Devonshire  in  the  7  th  century  formed  part  of  the  vast  bishopric 
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of  Dorchester-on-Thames.  In  7^5  it  wa«  attached  to  tke  newly 
created  diocese  of  Shetbofne,  and  in  910  Archbishop  Plegmund 
constituted  Devonshire  a  separate  diocese,  and  placed  the  see  at 
Crediton.  About  1030  the  dioceses  of  DevonsMre  and  Cornwall 
were  united,  and  in  1049  the  see  was  fixed  at  Exeter.  The  arch- 
deaconries of  £zeter,  Barnstaple  and  Totnes  are  aU  mentioned  in 
the  12th  century  and  formerly  comprised  twenty^four  deaneries. 
The  deaneries  of  Three  Towns,  Collumpton  and  Ottery  have 
been  created  since  the  i6th  century,  while  those  of  Tamerton, 
Dunkeswell,  Dunsford  and  Plymptre  have  been  abolished,  bring- 
ing the  present  number  to  twenty-three. 

At  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion  Devonshire  showed  an 
active  hostility  to  Harold,  and  the  easy  submission  which  It 
rendered  to  the  Conqueror  accounts  for  the  exceptionally  large 
number  of  Englishmen  who  are  found  retaining  lands  after  the 
Conquest.  The  many  vast  fiefs  held  by  Norman  barons  were 
known  as  honours,  chief  among  them  being  Plympton,  Oke- 
hampton,  Barnstaple,  Harberton  and  Totnes.  The  honour  of 
Plympton  was  bestowed  in  the  12th  century  on  the  Redvers 
family,  together  with  the  earldom  of  Devon;  in  the  13th  century 
it  passed  to  the  Courtenay  family,  who  had  already  become 
possessed  of  the  honour  of  Okehampton,  and  who  in  1335 
obtained  the  earldom.  The  dukedom  of  Exeter  was  bestowed  in 
the  14th  century  on  the  Holland  family,  which  became  extinct 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  ancestors  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^ 
who  was  bom  at  Budleigh,  had  long  held  considerable  estates  in 
the  county. 

Devonshire  had  an  independent  sheriff,  the  appointment  being 
at  first  hereditary,  but  afterwards  held  for  one  year  only.  In  13  20 
complaint  was  made  that  all  the  hundreds  of  Devonshire  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  lords,  who  did  not  appoint  a  sufficiency 
of  bailiffs  for  their  proper  government.  The  miners  of  Devon 
had  independent  courts,  known  as  stannary  courts,  for  the 
regulation  of  mining  affairs,  the  four  stannary  towns  being 
Tavistock,  Ashburton,  Chagford,  and  Plympton.  The  ancient 
miners'  parliament  was  held  in  the  open  air  at  Crockem's  Tor. 

The  castles  of  Exeter  and  Plympton  were  held  against  Stephen 
by  Baldwin  de  Redvers,  and  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the 
French  made  frequent  attacks  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  being 
repulsed  in  1404  by  the  people  of  Dartmouth.  In  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  the  county  was  much  divided,  and  frequent  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  earl  of  Devon  and  Lord  BonviUe,  the  respective 
champions  of  the  Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  parties.  Great  dis- 
turbances in  the  county  followed  the  Reformation  of  the  i6th 
century  and  in  1549  a  priest  was  compelled  to  say  mass  at 
Sampf ord  Courtney.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the  county 
as  a  whole  favoured  the  parliament,  but  the  prevailing  desire 
was  for  peace,  and  in  1643  &  treaty  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  was  agreed  upon.  Skirmishes, 
however,  continued  until  the  capture  of  Dartmouth  and  Exeter 
in  1646  put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  In  1688  the  prince  of  Orange 
landed  at  Torbay  and  was  entertained  for  several  days  at  Ford 
and  at  Exeter. 

The  tin  mines  of  Devon  have  been  worked  fronr  time  im- 
memorial, and  in  the  14th  century  mines  of  tin,  copper,  lead,  gold 
and  silver  are  mentioned.  Agrictdturally  the  county  was  always 
poor,  and  before  the  disafforestation  rendered  especially  so 
through  the  ravages  committed  by  the  herds  of  wild  deer.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  salt  industry  was  important, 
and  there  were  ninety-nine  mills  in  the  county  and  thirteen 
fisheries.  From  an  early  period  the  chief  manufacture  was  that 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  a  statute  4  Ed.  IV.  permitted  the  manu- 
facture of  cloths  of  a  distinct  make  in  certain  parts  of  Devonshire. 
About  1505  Anthony  Bonvis,  an  Italian,  introduced  an  improved 
method  of  spinning  into  the  county,  and  cider-making  is 
mentioned  in  the  i6th  century.  In  1680  the  lace  industry  was 
already  flourishing  at  Colyton  and  Ottery  St  Mary,  and  flax, 
hemp  and  malt  were  largely  produced  in  the  17th  and  i8th 
centuries. 

Devonshire  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  1290, 
and  in  1295  Barnstaple,  Exeter,  Plympton,  Tavistock,  Torrington 
and  Totnes  were  also  represented.     In  183 1  the  county  with  its 


boroughs  returned  a  total  of  twenty-six  members,  but  und^r  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  it  returned  four  members  in  two  divistons; 
and  with  ten  boroughs  was  represented  by  a  total  of  eighteen 
members.  Under  the  act  of  1868  the  county  returned  six 
members  in  three  divisions,  and  four  of  the  boroughs  were  dis- 
franchised, making  a  total  of  seventeen  members. 

Antiquities, — In  primeval  antiqixities  Devonshire  is  not  so  rich 
as  Cornwall;  but  Dartmoor  abounds  in  remains  of  the  highest 
interest,  the  most  peculiar  of  which  are  the  long  parallel  align- 
ments of  upright  stones,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  resemble  those 
of  Camac  in  Brittany.  On  Dartmoor  the  lines  are  invariably 
straight,  and  are  found  in  direct  connexion  with  cairns,  and 
with  circles  which  are  probably  sepulchral.  These  stone 
avenues  are  very  numerous.  Of  the  so-called  sacred  circles  the 
best  examples  are  the  "  Longstones  "  on  Scorhill  Down,  and 
the  "  Grey  Wethers  "  under  Sittaford  Tor.  By  far  the  finest 
cromlech  is  the  **  Spinster's  Rock  "  at  Drewsteignton,  a  three- 
pillared  cromlech  which  may  well  be  compared  with  those  of 
Cornwall.  There  are  numerous  menhirs  or  single  upright  stones ; 
a  large  dolmen  or  holed  stone  lies  in  the  bed  of  the  Tdgn,  near  the 
Scorhill  circle;  and  rock  basins  occur  on  the  summit  of  nearly 
every  tor  on  Dartmoor  (the  largest  are  on  Kestor,  and  on  Hdtor, 
above  the  Teign).  It  is,  however,  tolerably  evident  that  these 
have  been  produced  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the  granite, 
and  that  the  dolmen  in  the  Teign  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
river.  Clusters  of  hut  foundations,  drtular,  and  formed  of 
rude  granite  blocks,  are  frequent;  the  best  example  of  such 
a  primitive  village  is  at  Batworthy,  near  Chagford;  the  type 
resembles  that  of  East  Cornwall.  Walled  enclosures,  or  pounds, 
occur  in  many  places;  Grimspound  is  the  most  remarkable. 
Boundary  lines,  also  called  trackways,  run  across  Dartmoor  in 
many  directions;  and  the  rude  bridges,  formed  of  great  slabs 
of  granite,  deserve  notice.  All  these  remains  are  on  Dartmoor. 
Scattered  over  the  county  are  numerous  large  hill  castles  and 
camps, — all  earthworks,  and  all  apparently  of  the  British  period. 
Roman  relics  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  at  Exeter  {Isca 
Damnoniorum),  the  only  large  Roman  station  in  the  county. 

The  churches  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  Perpendicular  period, 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  14th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
Exeter  cathedral  is  of  course  an  exception,  the  wh<4e  (except 
the  Norman  towers)  being  very  beautiftd  Decorated  work.  The 
special  features  of  Devonshire  churches,  however,  are  the  richly 
carved  pulpits  and  chancel  screens  of  wood,  in  which  this  county 
exceeded  every  other  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk.  The  de»gns  are  rich  and  varied,  and  the  skill  dis- 
played often  very  great.  Granite  crosses  are  frequent,  the  finest 
and  earliest  being  that  of  Coplestone,  near  Crediton.  Monastic 
remains  are  scanty;  the  principal  are  those  at  Tor,  Btickfast, 
Tavistock  and  Buckland  Abbeys.  Among  domestic  buildings 
the  houses  of  Wear  Gifford,  Bradley  and  Dartington  of  the 
15th  century;  Bradfield  and  Holcombe  Rogus  (Elizabethan), 
and  Forde  (Jacobean),  deserve  notice.  The  ruined  castles  of 
Okehampton  (Edward  I.),  Exeter,  with  its  vast  British  earth- 
works. Berry  Pomeroy  (Henry  III.,  with  ruins  of  a  large  Tudor 
mansion),  Totnes  (Henry  III.)  and  Compton  (early  15th  century), 
are  all  interesting  and  picturesque. 

Authorities. — ^T.  Westcote,  Survey  of  Devon,  written  about  1630, 
and  first  printed  in  1845;  Jf.  Prince,  Worthies  of  Devon  (Exeter, 
1 701) ;  Sir  W.  Pole,  Couecttons  towards  a  History  of  the  County  of 
Devon  (London,  1791);  R.  Polwhele,  History  of  Devonshire  (3  vols., 
Exeter,  1797,  1 798-1 800);  T.  Moore,  Histoty  of  Devon  from  the 
Earliest  Pertod  to  the  Present  Time  (vols,  i.,  ii.,  London,  1829-1831); 
G.  Oliver,  Historic  Collections  relating  to  the  Monasteries  tn  Devon 
(Exeter,  1820);  D.  and  S.  Lysons,  Ma^na  Britannia  (vol.  vL, 
London,  1822);  Ecclesiastical  ATttiguities  tn  Devon  (Exeter,  1844); 
Mrs  Bray,  Traditions  of  Devonshire,  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Robert 
Southey  (London,  1838);  G.  C.  Boase,  Devonshire  Bibliography 
(London,  1883);  Sir  W.  R.  Drake,  Devonshire  Notes  and  Notileis 
(London,  1888) ;  S.  Hewett,  Peasant  Speech  of  Devon  (London,  1892) ; 
R.  N.  Worth,  History  of  Devonshire  (London,  1886,  hew  edition. 
189O;  C.  Worthy,  Devonshire  Parishes  (Exeter,  1887);  Devonshire 
Wiils  (London,  1896);  Victoria  County  History,  Devonshire^ 

DEVRIENT,  the  name  of  a  family  of  German  actors. 

LxJDWiG  Devrient  (1784-1832),  bom  in  Berlin  on  the  15th 

of  December  1784,  was  the  son  of  a  silk  merchant.     He  was 
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apprenticed  to  an  upiiobterer,  but,  suddenly  leaving  his  employ* 
ment,  joined  a  travelling  theatrical  company,  and  made  his  fiist 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  Gera  in  1804  as  the  messenger  in 
Schiller's  BranU  von  Messina.  By  the  interest  of  Count  Brtihl, 
be  appeared  at  Rudolstadt  as  Franz  Moor  in  Schiller'a  Rihtberf 
so  successfully  that  he  obtained  a  permanent  engagement  at  the 
ducal  theatre  in  Dessau,  where  he  played  until;  18094  He  then 
received  a  call  to  Breslau,  where  he  remained  for  six  years.  So 
brilliant  was  his  success  in  the  title-parts  of  several  of  Shake* 
speare's  pla3rs,  that  Iffland  began  to  fear  for  his  own  reputation; 
yet  that  great  artist  was  generous  enough  to  recommend  the 
young  actor  as  his  only  possible  successor.  On  Iffland's  death 
Devrient  was  stmimoned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  fifteen 
years  the  popular  idol.  He  died  there  on  the  30th  of  December 
1 83  2.  Ludwig  Devrient  was  equally  great  in  comedy  and  tragedy. 
Falstaff,  Franz  Moor,  Shylock,  King  Lear  and  Richard  II.  were 
among  his  best  parts.  Karl  von  Holtei  in  his  Reminiscences  had 
given  a  graphic  picture  of  him  and  the  ^*  demoniac  fascination  " 
of  his  acting. 

See  Z.  Funck,  Aus  dem  Leben  sweier  SchauspieUf^  Ifflands  uni 
Deurients  (Leipzig,  1838);  H.  Smidt  in  Devrieni-Naoetten  (3rd  ed., 
Berlin,  1882);  R.  Springer  in  the  novel  Devrient  und  Hoffmann 
(Berlin,  1873),  ^"^  Eduard  Devrient 's  GeschichU  der  detUschen 
Schauspielkunst  (Leipzig,  1861). 

Three  of  the  nephews  of  Ludwig  Devrient,  sons  of  his  brother, 
a  merchant,  were  also  connected  with  the  stage.  Karl  August 
D£Vsi£NT  (1797-1872)  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  5th  of  April 
1797.  After  being  for  a  short  time  in  business,  he  entered  a 
cavalry  regiment  as  volunteer  and  fought  at  Waterloo.  He  then 
joined  the  stage,  making  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  1819 
at  Brunswick.  In  182 1  he  received  an  engagement  at  the  court 
theatre  in  Dresden,  where,  in  1823,  he  married  Wilhelmine 
Schroder  (see  Schr5d£k-Devri£nt).  In  1835  he  joined  the 
company  at  Karlsruhe,  and  in  1839  that  at  Hanover.  His 
best  parts  were  Wallenstein  and  King  Lear.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  April  1872.  His  brother  Pmupp  EouAito  Devrient 
(1801-1877),  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  nth  of  August  1801,  was  for 
a  time  an  opera  singer.  Turning  his  attention  to  theatrical 
management,  he  was  from  1844  to  1846  director  of  the  court 
theatre  in  Dresden.  Appointed  to  Karlsruhe  in  1852,  he  began 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  theatre,  and  in  the  course  of 
seventeen  years  of  assiduous  laboiu:,  not  only  raised  it  to  a  high 
position,  but  enriched  its  repertory  by  many  noteworthy  librettos, 
among  which  Die  Gunst  des  Augenblicks  and  Verirrungen  are  the 
best  known.  But  his  chief  work  is  his  history  of  the  German 
stage — GeschichU  der  detUschen  Schauspielkunst  (Leipzig,  1848- 
1874).  He  died  on  the  4th  of  October  1877.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  works — Dramatische  und  dramaturgische  Schriften — was 
published  in  ten  volumes  (Leipzig,  1846- 1873). 

The  youngest  and  the  most  famous  of  the  three  nephews  of 
Ludwig  Devrient  was  Gusxav  Emil  Devhienx  (1803-1872),  born 
in  Berlin  on  the  4th  of  September  1 803 .  He  made  his  first  appear^ 
ance  on  the  stage  in  1821,  at  Brunswick,  as  Raoul  in  Schiller's 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,  After  a  short  engagement  in  Leipzig,  he 
received  in  1829  a  call  to  Hamburg,  but  after  two  years  accepted 
a  permanent  appointment  at  the  court  theatre  in  Dresden,  to 
which  he  belonged  until  his  retirement  in  1868.  His  chief 
characters  were  Hamlet,  Uriel  Acosta  (in  Karl  Gutzkow's  play), 
Marquis  Posa  (in  Schiller's  Don  Carlos),  and  Goethe's  Torquato 
Tasso.  He  acted  several  times  in  London,  where  his  Hamlet  was 
considered  finer  than  Kemble's  or  Edmund  Kean's.  He  died  on 
the  7th  of  August  1872. 

Otto  Devrient  (1838- 1894),  another  actor,  born  in  Berlin  on 
the  3rd  of  October  1838,  was  the  son  of  Philipp  Eduard  Devrient. 
He  joined  the  stage  in  1856  at  Karlsruhe,  and  acted  successively 
in  Stuttgart,  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  until  he  received  a  fixed 
appointment  at  Karlsruhe,  in  1863,  In  1873  he  became  stage 
manager  at  Weimar,  where  he  gained  great  praise  for  his  mise  en 
schne  of  Goethe's  FausL  After  being  manager  of  the  theatres  in 
Mannheim  and  Frankfort  he  retired  to  Jena,  where  in  1883  he 
wai  given  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  In  1884 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  court  theatre  in  Oldenburg,  and 


in  1889  director  of  dcamatic  plays  in  Berlin.  He  died  at  Stettin 
on  the  23rd  of  Jime  1894. 

DBW.  The  word  *'dew"  <0.E.  deaw\  cf.  (Jer,  Tau)  is  a 
very  ancient  one  and  its  meaning  must  therefore  be  defined  on 
historical  principles.  According  to  the  New  English  Dictumary, 
it  means  **  the  moisture  deposited  in  minute  drops  upon  any  cool 
surface  by  condensation  of  the  vapour  of  the  atmosphere;  formed 
after  a  hot  day,  during  or  towards  night  and  plentiful  in  the  eariy 
morning."  Huxley  in  his  Physiography  makes  the  addition 
^'  without  production  of  mist."  Tlie  formation  of  mist  is  not 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  dew,  nor  does  it  necessarily 
prevent  it.  If  the  deposit  of  moisture  is  in  the  form  of  ice  instead 
of  water  it  is  called  hoarfrost.  The  researches  of  Aitken  suggest 
that  the  words  ''  by  condensation  of  the  vai>our  in  the  atmo- 
sphere "  might  be  omitted  from  the  definition.  He  has  given 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  large  dewdrops  on  the  leaves  of 
plants,  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  phenomena  of  dew,  are 
to  be  accounted  for,  in  large  measure  at  least,  by  the  exuding  of 
drops  of  water  from  the  plant  through  the  pores  of  the  leaves 
themselves.  The  formation  of  dewdrops  in  such  cases  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  irrigation  process  of  the  plant  for  supplying  the 
leaves  with  water  from  the  soil.  •  The  process  is  set  up  in  full 
vigour  in  the  daytime  to  maintain  tolerable  thermal  conditions 
at  the  surface  of  the  leaf  in  the  hot  sun,  and  continued  after  the 
sun  has  gone. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  typical  physical  experiment  illus- 
trating the  formation  of  dew  \&  the  production  of  a  deposit  oi 
moisture,  in  minute  drops,  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  a  glass 
or  pohshed  metal  vessel  by  the  cooling  of  a  liquid  contained  in  the 
vessel.  If  the  liquid  is  water,  it  can  be  cooled  by  pieces  of  ice; 
if  volatile  like  ether,  by  bubbling  air  through  it.  No  deposit  is 
formed  by  this  process  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  a  point 
which,  from  that  drcumstance,  has  received  a  special  name, 
although  it  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  air  round  the  vessel. 
So  generally  accepted  is  the  physical  analogy  between  the  natural 
formation  of  dew  and  its  artificial  production  in  the  manner 
described,  that  the  i>oint  below  wUch  the  temperature  of  a 
surface  must  be  reduced  in  ord^r  to  obtain  the  deposit  is  known 
as  the  "  dew-point." 

In  the  view  of  physicists  the  dew-point  is  the  temperature  at 
which,  by  being  cooled  without  change  of  pressure ^  the  air  becomes 
saturated  with  water  vapour,  not  on  account  of  any  increase  of 
supply  of  that  compound,  but  by  the  diminution  of  the  capacity 
of  the  air  for  holding  it  in  the  gaseous  condition.  Thus,  when 
the  dew-point  temperature  has  been  determined,  the  pressure  of 
water  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  is  given 
by  reference  to  a  table  of  saturation  pressures  of  water  vapour 
at  different  temperatures.  As  it  is  a  well-established  proposition 
that  the  pressure  of  the  water  vapour  in  the  air  does  not  vary 
while  the  air  is  being  cooled  without  change  of  its  total  external 
pressure,  the  saturation  pressure  at  the  dew-point  gives  the 
pressure  of  water  vapour  in  the  air  when  the  cooling  commenced. 
Thus  the  artificial  formation  of  dew  and  consequent  determination 
of  the  dew-point  is  a  recognized  method  of  measuring  the  pressure, 
and  thence  the  amount  of  water  vapour  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
dew-point  method  is  indeed  in  some  ways  a  fundamental  method 
of  hygrometry. 

The  dew-point  is  a  matter  of  really  vital  consequence  in  the 
question  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the  atmosphere  or  its  reverse. 
So  long  as  the  dew-point  is  low,  high  temperature  does  not  matter, 
but  when  the  dew-point  begins  to  approach  the  nonnal  tempera- 
ture of  the  human  body  the  atmosphere  becomes  insupportable. 

The  physical  explanation  of  the  formation  of  dew  consists 
pracdcally  in  determining  the  process  or  processes  by  which 
leaves,  blades  of  grass,  stones,  and  other  objects  in  the  open  air 
upon  which  dew  may  be  observed,  become  cooled  ''  b^w  the 
dew-point." 

Formerly,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  at  least,  dew  was  supposed 
to  "  fall."  That  view  of  the  process  was  not  extinct  at  the  time 
of  Wordsworth  and  poets  might  even  now  use  the  figure  without 
reproach.  To  Dr  Charles  Wells  of  London  belongs  the  credit  of 
bringing  to  a.  focus  the  ideas  which  originated  with  the  study  of 
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radi&tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and  which  are 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  cooling  necessary  to  produce  dew 
on  exposed  surfaces  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  radiation  from  the 
surfaces  to  a  clear  sky.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  theory  of 
automatic  cooling  by  radiation,  which  has  found  a  place  in 
all  text-books  of  physics,  in  his  first  Essay  on  Dew  published 
in  1 8x8.  The  theory  is  supported  in  that  and  in  a  second  essay 
by  a  number  of  wdl-planned  observations,  and  the  essays  are 
indeed  models  of  scientific  method.  The  process  of  the  formation 
of  dew  as  represented  by  Wells  is  a  simple  one.  It  starts  from  the 
point  of  view  that  all  bodies  are  constantly  radiating  heat,  and 
cool  automatically  unless  they  receive  a  corresponding  amount 
of  heat  from  other  bodies  by  radiation  or  conduction.  Good 
radiators,  which  are  at  the  same  time  bad  conductors  of  heat, 
such  as  blades  of  grass,  lose  heat  rapidly  on  a  clear*  night  by 
radiation  to  the  sky  and  become  cooled  below  the  dew-point  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  question  was  very  fully  studied  by  Melloni  and  others,  but 
little  more  was  added  to  the  explanation  given  by  Wells  until 
1885,  when  John  Aitken  of  Falkirk  called  attention  to  the  question 
whether  the  water  of  dewdrops  on  plants  or  stones  came  from  the 
air  or  the  earth,  and  described  a  number  of  experiments  to  show 
that  under  the  conditions  of  observation  in  Scotland,  it  was  the 
earth  from  which  the  moisture  was  probably  obtained',  either  by 
the  operation  of  the  vascular  system  of  plants  in  the  formation 
of  exuded  dewdrops,  or  by  evaporation  and  subsequent  condensa- 
tion in  the  lowest  layer  of  the  atmosphere.  Some  controversy 
was  excited  by  the  publication  of  Aitken 's  views,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  revert  to  it  because  it  illustrates  a  proposition'which  is  of 
general  application  in  meteorological  questions,  namely,  that  the 
physical  processes  operative  in  the  evolution  of  meteorological 
phenomena  are  generally  complex.  It  is  not  radiation  alone  that 
is  necessary  to  produce  dew,  nor  even  radiation  from  a  body 
which  does  not  conduct  heat.  The  body  must  be  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  so  fully  supplied  with  moisture  that  the  dew- 
point  can  be  passed  by  the  cooling  due  to  radiation:  Thus  the 
conditions  favourable  for  the  formation  of  dew  are  (i)-a  good 
radiating  surface,  (2)  a  still  atmosphere,  (3)  a  clear  sky,  (4)  thermal 
insulation  of  the  radiating  surface,  (5)  warm  moist  ground  or 
some  other  provision  to  produce  a  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
surface  layers  of  air. 

Aitken's  contribution  to  the  theory  of  dew  shows  that  in 
considering  the  supply  of  moisture  we  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  ground  as  weU  as  the  air  and  concern  ourselves 
with  the  temperature  of  both.  Of  the  five  conditions  mentioned, 
the  first  four  may  be  considered  necessary,  but  the  fifth  is  very 
important  for  securing  a  copious  deposit.  It  can  hardly  be 
maintained  that  no  dew  could  form  unless  there  were  a  supply 
of  water  by  evaporation  from  warm  ground,  but,  when  buch  a 
supply  is  forthcoming,  it  is  evident  that  in  place  of  the  'Emited 
process  of  condensation  which  deprives  the  air  of  its  moistut^ 
and  is  therefore  soon  terminable,  we  have  the  process  of 
distillation  which  goes  on  as  long  as  conditions  are  maintained. 
This  distinction  is  of  some  practical  importance  for  it  indicates 
the  protecting  power  of  wet  soil  in  favour  of  young  plants*  as 
against  night  frost.  If  distillation  between  the  ground  and  the 
leaves  is  set  up,  the  temperature  of  the  leaves  cannot' fall  mticfa 
below  the  original  dew-point  because  the  supply  of  water  for 
condensation  is  kept  up;  but  if  the  compensation  for  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  is  dependent  simply  on  the  condensation  of 
water  from  the  atmosphere,  without  renewal  of  the  supply,  the 
dew-point  will  gradually  get  lower  as  the  moisture  is  deposited 
and  the  process  of  cooling  will  go  on. 

In  these  questions  we  have  to  deal  with  comparatively  large 
changes  taking  place  within  a  small  range  of  level.  It  is  with 
the  layer  a  few  inches  thick  on  either  side  of  the  surface  that  we  are 
principally  concerned,  and  for  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
conditions  close  consideration  is  required.  To  illustrate  this  point 
reference  may  be  made  to  figs,  i  and  2,  which  represent  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  10-40  p.m.  on  about  the  20th  of  October 
1885,  according  to  observations  by  Aitken.  Vertical  distances 
represent  heights  in  feet,  while  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and 
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the  dew-point  are  represented  by  horizontal  distances  and  their 
variation^  with  height  by  the  curved  lines  of  thd  diagram.  The 
line  marked  o  is  the  ground  level  itself,  a  rather  indefinite 
quantity  when  the  surface  is  grass.-  The  whole  vertical  distance 
represented  is  from  4  ft.  above  ground  to  i  ft.  below  ground,  and 
the  special  phenomena 
which  we  are  consider- 
ing take  place  in  the 
layer  which  represents 
the  rapid  transition  be- 
tween the  temperature 
of  the  ground  3  in. 
below  the  surface  and 
that  of  the  air  a  few 
inches  above  ground. 

The  point  of  interest 
is  to  determine  where 
thedew-point  curveand 
dry-bulb  curve  will  cut. 
If  they  cut  above  the 
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Fig.  I. 


Fig.  2. 


surisice,  mist  wiU  result;  if  they  cut  at  the  surface,  dew  will  be 
formed.  Below  the  surface,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  air  is 
saturated  with  moisture  and  any  difference  in  temperature  of  the 
dew-point  is  accompanied  by  distillation.  It  may  be  remarked, 
by  the  way,  that  such  distillation  between  soil  layers  of  different 
temperatures  must  be  productive  of  the  transference  of  large 
quantities  of  water  between  different  levels  in  the  soil  either 
upward  or  downward  according  to  the  time  of  year. 

These  diagrams  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  ground  in  the  phenomena  which  have  been  con- 
sidered. From  the  surface  there  is  a  continual  loss  of  heat  going 
on  by  radiation  and  a  continual  supply  of  warmth  and  moisture 
from  below.  But  while  the  heat  can  escape,  the  moisture  cannot. 
Thus  the  dry-bulb  line  is  deflected  to  the  left  as  it  approaches 
the  surface,  the  dew-point  line  to  the  right.  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
moisture  of  the  ground  Is  to  cause  the  lines  to  approach.  In  the 
ca6e  of  grass,  fig.  2,  the  deviation  of  the  dry-bulb  line  to  the  left 
to  form  a  sharp  minimum  of  temperature  at  the  surface  is  weH 
shown.  The  dew-point  line  is  also  shown  diverted  to  the  left  to 
the  same  point  as  the  dry-bulb;  but  that  could  only  happen  if 
there  were  so  copious  a  condensation  from  the  atmosphere  as 
actually  to  make  the  air  drier  at  the  surface  than  up  above.  In 
diagram  i,  for  soil,  the  effect  on  air  temperature  and  moisture 
is  shown;  the  two  lines  converge  to  cut  at  the  surface  where  a 
dew  deposit  will  be  formed.  Along  the  underground  line  there. 
must  be  a  gradual  creeping  of  heat  and  moisture  towards  the 
surface  by  distillation,  the  more  rapid  the  greater  the  temperature 
gradient. 

The  amount  of  dew  deposited  is  considerable,  and,  in  tropical 
countries,  is  sometimes  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  collected  by 
gutters  and  spouts,  but  it  is  not  generally  regarded  as  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  rainfall.  Loesche  estimates  the  amount 
of  dew  for  a  single  night  on  the  Loango  coast  at  3  mm.,  but  the 
estimate  seems  a  high  one.  Measurements  go  to  show  that  the 
depth  of  water  corresponding  with  the  aggregate  annual  deposit 
of  dew  is  I  in.  to  I '5  in.  near  London  (G.  Dines),  i-2  in.  at  Munich 
(WoUny),  o*3  in.  at  Montpellier  (Crova),  i-6  in.  at  Tenbury, 
Worcestershire  (Badgley). 

With  the  question  of  the  amount  of  water  collected  as  dew,  that 
of  the  maintenance  of  "  dew  ponds  "  is  intimately  associated. 
The  name  is  given  to  certain  isolated  ponds  on  the  upper  levels 
of  the  chalk  downs  of  the  south  of  England  and  elsewhere.  Some 
of  these  ponds  are  very  ancient,  as  the  title  of  a  work  on  Neolithic 
Dewponds  by  A.  J.  and  G.  Hubbard  indicates.  Their  name 
seems  to  imply  the  hypothesis  that  they  depend  upon  dew  and 
not  entirely  upon  rain  for  their  maintenance  as  a  source  of  water 
supply  for  cattle,  for  which  they  are  used.  The  question  has  been 
discussed  a  good  deal,  but  not  settled;  the  balance  of  evidence 
seems  to  be  against  the  view  that  dew  deposits  make  any 
itnportant  contribution  to  the  supply  of  water.  The  construction 
of  dew  ponds  is,  however,  still  practised  on  traditional  lines,  and 
it  is  said  that  a  new  dew  pond  has  first  to  be  filled  artificially. 
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It  does  not  come  into  existence  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of 
water  in  an  impervious  basin. 

AuTHORiTras. — For  Dew,  see  the  two  essays  by  Dr  Cbarles  Wells 
(London,  181 8),  also  "  An  Essay  on  Dew,'*  edited  by  Casella 
(London,  1866),  Longmans',  with  additions  by  Strachan;  Melloni, 
Pogg.  Ann,  Ixxi.  pp.  416,  424  and  Ixxiii.  p.  467;  Jamin,  **  Comple- 
ments k  la  throne  de  la  roeee,'*  Jeumal  de  physioue,  viiL  p.  41 ; 
J.  Aitken,  on  "  Dew,'*  Tran^.  Ray,  5<?c.  of .  Edinburgh,  xxxiiL,  part  i. 
2,  and  "  Nature,"  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  256;  C.  Tomlinson,  "  Remarks  on 
a  new  Theory  of  Dew,"  Phtl.  Mag.  (1886),  5th  series,  voL  21, 
p.  483  and  voL  22,  p.  270:  Russell,  Nature,  vol.  47,  p.  210;  also 
Met.  Zeii.  (1891),  p.  390;  Hom^n,  Bodenphysikalische  und  metearo-' 
hgische  BeobacMungeu  (Berlin*  i^^)>  iii«'f  Taubildung,  p.  88,  Sac.; 
Rubenson,  "  Die  Temperatur-  una  Feuchtigkeitsverb^ltnisse  in  den 
unteren  Luftschichten  bei  der  Taubildune,"  Met,  Zeit.  xi.  (1876), 
p.  65;  H.  E.  Hamberg,  "  Tempj&rature  et  humidit^  de  I'air  k  ditt^r- 
entes  hauteurs  k  Upsal,'*  Soc.  K.  des  sciences  d'  Upsal  (1876) ;  review 
in  Met,  Zeit.  xii.  (1877),  P^  105. 

For  Dew  Ponds^  see  Stephen  Hales,  Statical  Essays,  vol.  L,  experi- 
ment xix.,  pp.  52-5^  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1731) ;  Gilbert  White,  Natural 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Sdborne,  letter  xxix.  (London,  1 789) ;  Dr  C. 
Wells,  An  Essay  on  Dew  (London,  1818,  1821  and  1866) ;  kev.  f .  C. 


Gutterbuck,  **  Prize  Essay  on  Water  Supply,"  Joum.  Roy,  Agrie* 
Soc„  2nd  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  271-287  (18652;  ^i^id  and  Symons, 
"Evaporation  from  the  Surface  of  Water,"  Brit,  Assoc,  Rep,  {iS6g), 
sect.,  pp.  25,  26;  J.  Lucas,  "  Hydrogeology :  One  of  the  Develop- 
ments oi  Modem  Practical  Geolocy, '  Trans*  Inst.  Surveyors,  vol* 
ix.  pp.  153-232  (1877);  H.  P.  Slade,  "A  Short  Practical  Treatise 
on  Dew  Jronds  (London,  1877);  Clement  Reid,  "The  Natural 
History  of  Isolated  Ponds,"  Trans,  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists* 
Society,  vol.  v.  pp.  272-286  {i^);  Professor  G.  S.  Brady,  On  the 
Nature  and  Oritin  of  Freshwater  Faunas  (18^) ;  Professor  L.  C.  Miall, 
"  Dew  Fonds,  Reports  of  the  British  Association  (Bradford  Meetine, 
1900),  pp.  579-585 ;  A.  J .  and  G.  Hubbard,  "  Neolithic  Dewponds 
and  Cattle-ways  ^*  (London,  1904,  1907).  (W.  N.  S.) 

DEWAK  or  Diwan,  an  Oriental  term  for  finance  minister. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Arabian  diwan,  and  is  commonly 
used  in  India  to  denote  a  minister  of  the  Mogul  goveinment,  or 
in  modern  days  the  prime  minister  of  a  native  state.  It  was  in 
the  former  sense  that  the  grant  of  the  dewanny  to  the  East  India 
Company  in  1765  became  the  i(oundation  of  the  British  empire 
in  India. 

DEWAR,  SIR  JAMES  (1842-  ),  British  chemist  and 
physicist,  was  bom  at  Kincardine*on-Forth,  Scotland,  on  the 
20th  of  Sieptember  1843.  He  was  educated  at  Dollar  Academy 
and  Edinburgh  University,  being  at  the  latter  first  a  pupil,  and 
afterwards  the  assistant,  of  Lord  Playfair,  then  professor  of 
chemistry;  he  also  studied  under  Kekul6  at  Ghent.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  Jacksonian  professor  of  natural  experimental 
philosophy  at  Cambridge,  becoming  a  fellow  of  Peterhouse,  and 
in  1877  he  succeeded  Dr  J.  H.  Gladstone  as  Fullerian  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution,  London.  He  was  president 
of  the  Chemical  Society  in  1897,  and  of  the  British  Association 
in  1902,  served  on  the  Balfour  Commission  on  London  Water 
Supply  (1893-1894)9  and  as  a^  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Explosives  (1888-1891)  invented  cordite  jointly  with  Sir 
Frederick  Abel.  His  scientific  work  covers  a  wide  field.  Of  his 
earlier  papers,  some  deal  with  questions  of  organic  chemistry, 
others  with  Graham's  hydrogenium  and  its  physical  constants, 
others  with  high  temperatures,  e,g,  the  temperature  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  electric  spark,  others  again  with  electro-photometry 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  electric  arc.  With  Professor  J.  G. 
M'Kendrick,  of  Glasgow,  he  investigated  the  physiological 
action  of  light,  and  examined  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  retina  under  its  influence.  With 
Professor  G.  D.  liveing^  one  of  his  colleagues  at  Cambridge,  he 
began  in  1878  a  long  series  of  spectroscopic  observations,  the  later 
of  which  were  devoted  to  the  spectroscopic  examination  of 
various  gaseous  constituents  separated  from  atmospheric  air  by 
the  aid  of  low  temperatures;  and  he  was  joined  by  Professor 
J.  A.  Fleming,  of  University  College,  London,  in  the  investigation 
of  the  electrical  behaviour  of  substances  cooled  to  very  low 
temperatures.  His  name  is  most  widely  known  in  connexion 
with  his  work  on  the  liquefaction  of  the  so-called  permanent 
gases  and  his  researches  at  temperatures  approaching  the  zero 
of  absolute  temperature.  Hfs  interest  fn  this  branch  of  inquiry 
dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  1874,  when  he  discussed  the  **  Latent 
Heat  of  Liquid  Gases  "  before  the  British  Association.    In  1878 


he  devoted  a  Friday  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  to 
the  then  recent  work  of  L.  P.  Cailletet  and  R.  P.  Pictet,  and 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  Great  Britain  the  .working  of  the 
Cailletet  apparatus.  Six  years  later,  in  the  same  place,  he 
described  the  researches  of  Z.  F.  Wroblewski  and  K.  S.  Olszewski, 
and  illustrated  for  the  first  time  in  public  the  liquefaction  of 
oxygen  and  air,  by  means  of  apparatus  specially  designed  for 
optical  projection  so  that  the  actions  taking  place  might  be 
visible  to  the  audience.  Soon  afterwards  he  constructed  a 
machine  from  which  the  liquefied  gas  could  be  drawn  off  through 
a  valve  for  use  as  a  coolinig  agent,  and  he  showed  its  employment 
for  this  purpose'in  connexion  with  some  researches  on  meteorites ; 
about  the  same  time  he  also  obtained  oxygen  in  the  solid  state. 
By  1891  he  had  designed  and  erected  at  the  Royal  Institution  an 
apparatus  which  yielded  liquid  oxygen  by  the  pint,  and  towards 
the  end  of  that  year  he  showed  that  both  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid 
ozone  are  strongly  attracted  by  ,a  magnet.  About  1892  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  of  using  vacuum- jacketed  vessels  for  the  storage 
of  liquid  gases,  and  so  efficient  did  this  device  prove  in  preventing 
the  influx  of  external  heat  that  it  is  foimd  possible  not  only  to 
preserve  the  liquids  for  comparatively  long  periods,  but  also  to 
keep  them  so  free  from  ebullition  that  examination  of  their  optical 
properties  becomes  possible.  He  next  experimented  with  a  high- 
pressure  hydrogen  jet  by  which  low  temperatiures  were  realized 
through  the  Thomson- Joule  effect,  and  the  successful  results  thus 
obtained  led  him  to  bmld  at  the  Royal  Institution  the  large 
refrigerating  machine  by  which  in  1898  hydrogen  was  for  the 
first  time  collected  in  the  liquid  state,  its  sohdification  following 
in  1899.  Later  he  investigated  the  gas-absorbing  powers  of 
charcoal  when  cooled  to  low  temperatures,  and  applied  them  to 
the  production  of  high  vacua  and  to  gas  analysis  (see  Liquid 
Gases).  The  Royal  Society  in  1894  bestowed  the  Rumford 
medal  upon  him  for  his  work  in  the  production  of  low  tempera* 
tures,  and  in  1899  ^^  became  the  first  recipient  of  the  Hodgkins 
gold  medal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  for  his 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
atmospheric  air.  In  1904  he  was  the  first  British  subject  to 
receive  the  Lavoisier  medal  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  in  1906  he  was  the  first  to  be  awarded  the  Matteucci  medal 
of  the  Italian  Society  of  Sciences.  He  was  knighted  in  1904, 
and  in  1908  he  was  awarded  the  Albert  medal  of  the  Society  of 
Arts. 

DEWAS,  two  native  states  of  India,  in  the  Malwa  Political 
Charge  of  (Tentral  India,  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th 
century  by  two  brothers,  Punwar  Mahrattas,  who  came  into 
Malwa  with  the  peshwa,  Baji  Rao,  in  1728.  Their  descendants 
are  known  as  the  senior  and  junior  branches  of  the  family,  and 
since  1841  each  has  ruled  his  own  portion  as  a  separate  state, 
though  the  lands  belonging  to  each  are  so  intimately  entangled, 
that  even  in  Dewas,  the  capital  town,  the  two  sides  of  the  main 
street  are  under  different  administrations  and  have  different 
arrangements  lor  water  supply  and  lighting.  The  senior  branch 
has  an  area  of  446  sq.  m.  and  a  population  of  62,312,  while  the 
area  of  the  }unior  branch  is  440  sq.  m.  and  its  poptdation  54,904. 

DEWBERRY,  Ruhus  caesius,  a  trailing  plant,  alHed  to  the 
bramble,  of  the  natural  order  Rosaceae.  It  is  common  in  woods, 
hedges  and  the  borders  of  fields  in  England  and  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  leaves  have  three  leaflets,  are  hairy  beneath, 
and  of  a  dusky  green;  the  flowers  which  appear  in  June  and  July 
are  white,  or  pale  rose*coloured.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  dosely 
embraced  by  the  calyx,  and  consists  of  a  few  drupules,  which  are 
black,  with  a  glaucous  bloom;  it  has  an  agreeable  add  taste. 

DEW-CLAW,  the  rudimentary  toes,  two  in  number,  or  the 
"  false  hoof "  of  the  deer,  sometimes  also  called  the  ''nails." 
In  dogs  the  dew-daw  is  the  rudimentary  toe  or  hallux  (corre- 
sponding to  the^b^  toe  in  man)  hanging  loosely  attached  to  the 
skin,  low  down  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg.  The  origin  of  the 
"word  is  unknown,  but  it  has  been  fandf ully  suggested  that,  while 
the  other  toes  touch  the  ground  in  walking,  the  dew-daw  merely 
brushes  the  dew  from  the  grass. 

D^BWES,  SIR  SIMONDS,  Bart.  (1602- 1650),  English  anti^ 
quarian,  eldest  son  of  Paul  D'Ewes  of  Milden,  Suffolk,  and  of 
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CedHa,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Simonds,  of  Coaxdon  or 
Coxden,  Dorsetshire,  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  December  1602, 
and  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  and 
at  St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge.  He  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Middle  Temple  in  161 1,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1623, 
when  he  immediately  began  his  collections  of  material  and  his 
studies  in  history  and  antiquities.  In  1626  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Clopton,  of  Luton's  Hall  in 
Suffolk,  through  whom  he  obtained  a  large  addition  to  his  already 
considerable  fortune.  On  the  6th  of  December  he  was  knighted. 
He  took  an  active  part  as  a  strong  Puritan  and  member  of  the 
moderate  party  in  the  opposition  to  the  king's  arbitrary  govern- 
ment in  the  Long  Parliament  of  1640,  in  which  he  sat  as  member 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  15th  of  July  he  was  created  a  baronet  by 
the  king,  but  nevertheless  adhered  to  the  parliam«itary  party 
when  war  broke  out,  and  in  1643  took  the  Covenant.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  expelled  by  Pride's  Purge  in  1648,  and  died 
on  the  i8th  of  April  1650.  He  had  married  secondly  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  Bart.;  of  Risley  in  DerbyshiTe, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  title, 
the  latter  becoming  extinct  on  the  failure  of  male  issue  in  1731. 
D'Ewes  appears  to  have  projected  a  work  of  very  ambitious 
scope,  no  less  than  the  whole  history  of  England  based  on  original 
documents.  But  though  excelling  as  a  collector  of  Materials, 
and  as  a  laborious,  conscientious  and  accurate  transcriber,  he  had 
little  power  of  generalization  or  construction,  and  died  without 
publishing  anything  except  an  uninteresting  tract.  The  Primitive 
Practice  for  Preserving  Truth  (1645),  and  some  speeches.  His 
Journals  of  all  the  ParliameHts  during  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  however,  a  valuable  work,  was  published  in  1682.  His 
large  collections,  including  transcripts  from  ancient  records,  many 
of  the  originals  of  which  are  now  dispersed  or  destroyed,  are  in 
the  Harleian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  His  unprinted 
Diaries  from  1621-1624  and  fromi' 1643-1647,  the  latter  valuable 
for  the  notes  of  proceedings  in  parliament,  are  often  the  only 
authority  for  incidents  and  speethes  during  that  period,  and  are 
amusing  from  the  glimpses  the  diatrist  affords  of  his  own  character, 
his  good  estimation  of  himself  ahd  hii  little  jealousies;  some  are 
in  a  cipher  and  some  in  Latin. 

Extracts  from  his  AutotnograpRy  and  Xof respondent  frbm  the 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  were  pubNBhed  by  J.  O.  Halliwell^ 
Phillips  in  1845,  by  Hearne  in  the  appendix  to  his  Historia  vitae  et 
repii  Ricardi  IL  (1720),  and  in  th^  fitbliotheca  topographica  Briton- 
ntca^  No.  xv.  vol.  vi.  (1783) ;  and  from  a  Diary  of  later  date,  College 
Life  in  the  Time  of  James  7.  (1851).  His  Diaries  have  been  extensively 
drawn  upon  by  Forster,  Gardmer,  and  by  Sanford  in  his  Studies  of 
the  Great  Rebeuion,  Some  of  his  speeches  nave  been  reprinted  in  the 
Harleian  Miscellany  and  in  the  Spiniers  Tracts. 

DE  WET,  CHRISTIAN  (1854-  .  )..Boer  general  and  poli- 
tician, was  bom  on  the  7th  of  October  1854  at  Leeuwkop, 
Smithfield  district  (Orange  Free. State),  and  later  resided  at 
Dewetsdorp.  He  served  in  the  first  Anglo-Boer  War  of  i88or8i 
as  a  field  comet,  and  from  1881  to  1896  he  lived  on  his  farm, 
becoming  in  1897  member  of  the  Vplksraad.  He  took  part  in  the 
earlier  battles  of  the  Boer  War  of  1899  in  Natal  as  a  conunandant 
and  later,  as  a  general,  he  went  to  serve  under  Cronje  in  the  west. 
His  first  successful  action  was  the  surprise  of  Sauna's  Post  near 
Bloemfontein,  which  was  foUowed  by  tfae.victory  of  Reddersburg 
a  little  later.  Thenceforward  he:  came  to  be  regarded  more  and 
more  as  the  most  formidable  leader  of  the  Boers  in  their  guerrilla 
warfare.  Sometimes  severely  handled  by  the  British,  sometimes 
escaping  only  by  the  narrowest  margin  bf  safety  from  the  columns 
which  attempted  to  surroimd  him,  and  falling  upon  and  annihilat- 
ing isolated  British  posts,  De  Wet  continued  to  the  ^nd  0$  the  war 
his  successful  career,  striking  heavily  where  he  could  do  so  and 
skilfully  evading  every  attempt  to  bring  him  to  bay.  He .  took  an 
active  part  in  the  peace  negotiations  of  1902,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  be  visited  Europe  with.tbe  other  Boer  generals.  While 
in  England  the  generals  sought »  unavailingly,  a  modification 
of  the  terms  of  peace  concluded  at  Fxetoria.  De  Wet  wrote  an 
account  of  his  campaigns,  an  English  version  of  which  appeared  in 
November  1902  under  the  title  Three  Year^W(».  >  L:i  November, 
1907  be  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  parliament  of  the 


Orange  River  Colony  and  was  appointed  minister  of  agriculture. 
In  1908-9  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Closer  Union  Convention. 

DE  WETTE,  WILHELM  MARTIN  LEBERECHT  (1780-1849), 
German  theologian,  was  born  on  the  r2th  of  January  1780,  at 
UUa,  near  Weimar,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  He  was  sent 
to  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar,  then  at  the  height  of  its  literary 
glory.  Here  he  was  much  influenced  by  intercourse  with  Johann 
Gottfried  Herder,  who  frequently  examined  at  the  school.  In 
1799  he  entered  on  his  theological  studies  at  Jena,  his  principal 
teachers  being  J.  J.  Griesbach  and  H.  E.  G,  Paiilus,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  he  derived  his  tendency  to  free  critical  inquiry. 
Both  in  methods  and  in  results,  however,  he  occupied  an  almost 
solitary  iK>sition  among  German  theologians.  Having  taken  his 
doctor's  degree,  he  became  privat-docent  at  Jena;  in  1807 
professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  J.  F.  Fries  (1773-1843);  and  in  i8iq  was  transferred 
to  a  similar  chair  in  the  newly  founded  university  of  Berlin,  where 
he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Schleiermacher.  He  was,  however, 
dismissed  from  Berlin  in  181 9  on  account  of  his  having  written  a 
letter  of  consolation  to  the  mother  of  Karl  Ludwig  Sand,  the 
murderer  of  Xotzebue.  A  petition  in  his  favour  presented  by  the 
senate  of  the  luiiversity  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  decree  was  issued 
not  only  depriving  him  of  the  chair,  but  banishing  him  from  the 
Prussian  kingdom.  He  retired  for  a  time  to  Weimar,  where  he 
occupied  his  leisure  in  the  preparation  of  his  edition  of  Luther, 
and  in  writing  the  romance  Theodor  oder  die  Weihe  des  Zweiflers 
(Berlin,  1822),  in  which  he  describes  the  education  of  an  evan- 
gelical pastor.  During  this  period  he  made  his  first  essay  in 
preaching,  and  proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  very  popular 
gifts.  But  in  1822  he  accepted  the  chair  of  theology  in  the 
university  of  Basel,  which  had  been  reorganized  four  years  before. 
Though  his  appointment  had  been  strongly  opposed  by  the 
orthodox  party,  De  Wette  soon  won  for  himself  great  influence 
both  in  the  university  and  among  the  people  generally.  He  was 
admitted  a  citizen,  and  became  rector  of  the  university,  which 
owed  to  him  much  of  its  recovered  strength,  particularly  in 
the  theological  faculty.    He  died  on  the  i6th  of  June  1849. 

De  Wette  has  been  described  by  Juh'us  Wellhausen  as  "  the 
epoch-making  opener  of  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Penta- 
teuch." He  prepared  the  way  for  the  Supplement-theory.  But 
he  also  made  valuable  contributions  to  other  branches  of  theology. 
He  had,  moreover,  considerable  poetic  faculty,  and  wrote  a  drama 
in  three  acts,  entitied  Die  Entsagung  (Berlin,  1823).  He  had  an 
intelligent  interest  in  art,  and  studied  ecclesiastical  music  and 
architecture.  As  a  Biblical  critic  he  is  sometimes  classed  with 
the  destructive  school,  but,  as  Otto  Pfleiderer  says  {Development 
of  Theology  J  p.  102),  he  "occupied  as  free  a  position  as  the 
Rationalists  with  regard  to  the  literal  authority  of  the  creeds 
of  the  church,  but  that  he  sought  to  give  thdr  due  value  to  the 
religious  feelings,  which  the  Rationalists  had  not  done,  and,  with 
a  more  unfettered  mind  towards  history,  to  maintain  the  con- 
nexion of  the  present  life  of  the  church  with  the  past."  His  works 
are  marked  by  exegetical  skill,  unusual  power  of  condensation 
and  uniform  fairness.  Accordingly  they  possess  value  which  is 
little  affected  by  the  progress  of  criticism. 

The  moat  important  of  his  works  are: — Beitr&ge  zitr  Einleitung 
in  das  Alte  Testament  (2  vols.,  1806-1807);  Kommentar  uber  die 
Psaimen  (181 1),  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  is 
still  regarded  as  of  high  authority;  Lehrbuch  der  hebtaisch-jUdischen 
Archdologie  (18 14);  Uber  Religion  und  Theologie  (1815);  a  work  of 
great  importance  as  showing  its  author's  geneml  theological  position; 
Lehrbuch  der  christlichen  DogmaHk  (i8ij-i8i6);  Lekrbuch  der 
historisch-kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  Btbel  (1817);  Christliche 
SitterUehre  (1819-1821);  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1826); 
Religion,  ihr  WeSen,  ihre  Erscheinun^sform,  und  ihr  Einfluss  auf  das 
Leben  (1827);  Das  Wesen  des  chrtsUichen  Glaubens  (1846);  and 
Kursgefasstes  exegetisches  Handbuch  turn  Neuen  Testament  (1836- 
1848).     De  Wette  also  edited  Luther's  works  (5  vols.,  1 825-1 828). 

See  K.  R.  Hagenbach  in  Herzog's  Realencyklopadie ;  G.  C.  F. 
Liicke's  W,  M,  L.Ue  Wette,  zur  freundsehafUicher  Erinnerung  (1850); 
and  D.  Schenkel's  W.  M.  L.  De  WetU.  und  die  Bedeutung  seiner 
Theologie  fur  unsere  Zeit  (1849).  Rudolf  Stfihelin,  De  WelU  nach 
seiner  theoL  Wirksamkeit  und  Bedeutung  (1880);  F.  Lichtenberger, 
History  of  German  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1889);  Otto 
Pfleiderer,  Development  of  Theology  (1890),  pp.  97  ff.;  T.  K,  Cheync, 
Founders  of  the  Old  Testament  Criticism,  pp.  31  ff.  ■ 
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DEWET»  DAVIS  RICH  (1858-  ),  American  economist  and 
statistician,  was  born  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  on  the  7th 
of  April  i  8 58.  He  was  educated  at  the  mu  versity  of  Vermont  and 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  afterwards  became  professor 
of  economics  and  statistics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  was  chairman  of  the  state  board  on  the  question 
of  the  unemployed  (1895),  member  of  the  Massachusetts  com- 
mission on  public,  charitable  and  reformatory  interests  (1897), 
special  expert  agent  on  wages  for  the  12th  census,  and  member  of 
a  state  commission  (1904)  on  industrial  relations.  He  wrote  an 
excellent  Syllabus  on  Political  History  since  1815  (1887),  a 
Financial  History  oftheUS,  ( 1 902),  and  National  Problems  (i^y) . 

Dbwjsy*  GEORQB  (1837-  ),  American  naval  officer,  was 
bom  at  Montpelier,  Vermont,  on  the  26th  of  December  1837. 
He  studied  at  Norwich  University,  then  at  Norwich,  Vermont, 
and  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1858. 
He  was  commissioned  Beutenant  in  April  1861,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  served  on  the  steamsloop  **  Mississippi  "  (1861-186^)  during 
Farragut's  passage  of  the  forts  below  New  Orleans  in  April  1862, 
and  at  Port  Hudson  in  March  1863;  took  part  in  the  fighting 
bdow  Donaldsonville,  Louisiana,  in  July  1863;  and  in  1864-1865 
served  on  the  steam-gunboati  "  Agawam  "  with  the  North 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron  and  took  part  in  the  attacks  on 
Fort  Fisher  in  December  1 864  and  January  1 865.  In  March  1 865 
he  became  a  lieutenant-commander.  He  was  with  the  European 
squadron  in  1 866-1 867;  was  an  instructor  in  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  in  1868-1869;  was  in  command  of  the  *'  Nar- 
ragansett "  in  1870-1871  and  1872-1875,  being  conmussioned 
commander  in  1872;  was  light-house  inspector  in  1876-1877; 
and  was  secretary  of  the  light-house  board  in  1877-1882.  In 
1884  be  became  a  captain;  in  1889-1893  was  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  equipment  and  recruiting;  in  1893-1895  was  a  member  of  the 
light-house  board;  and  in  1895-1897  was  president  of  the  board 
of  inspection  aiid  survey,  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  com- 
modore in  February  1896.  In  November  1897  he  was  assigned, 
at  his  own  request,  to  sea  service,  and  sent  to  Asiatic  waters.  In 
April  1898,  while  with  his  fleet  at  Hong  Kong,  he  was  notified  by 
cable  that  war  had  begun  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  was  ordered  to  "  capture  or  destroy  the  Simnish  fleet  "  then 
in  Philippine  waters.  On  the  ist  of  May  he  overwhelmingly 
defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  tmder  Admiral  Montojo  in  Manila  Bay, 
a  victory  won  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  American  ships 
(see  SPAmsH-AMEStCAN  War).  Congress,  in  a  joint  resolution, 
tendered  its  thanks  to  Commodore  Dewey,  and  to  the  officers  and 
men  under  his  cdnoonand,  and  autlA>rized  "  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  to  present  a  sword  of  honor  to  Commodore  George  Dewey, 
and  cause  to  be  struck  bronze  medals  commemorating  the  battle 
of  Manila  Bay,  and  to  (fistribute  such  medals  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  ships  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  of  the  Um'ted  States." 
He  was  promoted  rear-admiral  on  the  loth  of  May  1898.  On 
the  i8th  of  August  his  squadron  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
dty  of  Manila.  After  remaining  in  the  Philippines  under  orders 
from  hfs  goveniinent  to  maintain  control,  Dewey  received  the 
rank  of  admiiid  (March  3, 1899) — that  title,  formerly  borne  only 
by  Farragut  and  Potter,  having  been  revived  by  act  of  Congress 
(March  2,  1899), — and  returned  home,  arriving  in  New  York 
City,  where,  on  the  3rd  of  October  1899,  he  received  a  great 
ovation.  He  was  a  member  (1899)  of  the  Schunnan  Philippine 
Commission,  and  in  1899  and  1900  was  spoken  of  as  a  possible 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  acted  as  president 
of  the  Schley  court  of  inquiry  in  190X,  and  submitted  a  minority 
report  on  a  few  details. 

DBWET,  MBLVIL  (1851*  ),  American  librarian,  was  bom 
at  Adams  Center,  New  York,  on  the  loth  of  December  185 1 .  He 
graduated  in  1874  at  Amherst  College,  where  he  was  assistant 
librarian  from  1874  to  1877.  In  1877  be  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  founded  and  became  editor  of  The  Library  Journal^ 
which  became  an  influential  factor  in  the  development  of 
libraries  in  America,  and  in  the  reform  of  their  administration. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  secretary  from  1876  to  189 1,  and  president 
in  1891  and  1893.    In  1883  he  became  librarian  of  Columbia 


College,  and  in  the  following  year  founded  there  the  School  of 
Library  Economy,  the  first  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
librarians  ever  organized:  This  school,  which  was  very  successful, 
was  removed  to  Albany  in  1S90,  where  it  was  re-established  as  the 
State  Library  School  imder  his  direction;  from  1888  to  1906  he 
was  director  of  the  New  York  State  Library  and  from  188&  to 
1900  was  secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
completely  reorganinng  the  state  library,  which  he  made  cme  of 
the  most  efficient  in  America,  and  establishing  the  system  of 
state  travdHng  libraries  and  picture  collections.  His  "  Decimal 
System  of  Classification  "  for  library  cataloguing,  first  proposed 
in  1876,  is  extensively  used.  '  *»  ^'  I' 

DBWINO,  THOMAS  WILMER  (1851-  ),  American  figure 
painter,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  May 
1851.  He  was  a  pupil  <A  Jules  Lefebvre  in  Paris  from  1876  to 
1879;  was  elected  a  full  miember  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  in  1888;  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  Ten  American 
Painters,  New  York;  and  received  medals  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
(1889),  at  Chicago  (1893),  at  Buffalo  (1901)  and  At  St  Louis 
(1904).  I&  decorative  genre  pictures  are  notable  for  delicacy 
and  finish.  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  Mrs  Stanford  White 
and  of  his  own  wife.  Mrs  Dewing  (b.  1855),  nSe  Maria  Oakey,  a 
figure  and  flower  painter,  was  a  pupil  of  John  La  Farge  in  New 
York,  and  of  Couture  in  Paris. 

DB  WINT,  PBTra  (1784-1849),  English  landscape  painter, 
of  Dutch  extraction,  son  of  an  English  physician,  was  bom  at 
Stone,  Staffordshire,  on  the  21st  of  January  1784.  He  studied 
art  in  London,  and  in  1809  entered  the  Academy  schools.  In 
181 2  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours,  where  he  exhibited  largely  for  many  years,  as  well  as  at 
the  Academy.  He  married  in  1810  the  sister  of  William  Hilton, 
R.  A.  He  died  in  London  on  the  30th  of  January  1849.  De  Wint's 
life  was  devoted  to  art;  he  painted  admirably  in  oils,  and  he  ranks 
as  One  of  the  chief  English  water-colourists.  A  number  of  his 
picttires  are  in  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

DB  WINTER,  JAN  WILLBM  (1750^1812),  Dutch  admiral,  was 
bom  at  Kampen,  and  in  i7<Si'  entered  the  naval  service  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years.  He  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  and 
courage,  and  at  the  revolution  of  1787  he  had  reached  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  The  overthrow  of  the  '^  patriot ''  party  forced  him 
to*  fly  for  his  safety  to  France.  Here  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  took  part  under 
Dumouriez  and  Pichegru  in  the  campaigns  of  1792  and  1793,  and 
was  soon  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  When 
Pichegru  in  1795  overran  Holland,  De  Winter  returned  with  the 
French  army  to  his  native  country.  The  states-general  now  uti- 
lized the  experience  he  had  gained  as  a  naval  officer  by  giving  him 
the  post  of  adjunct*'general  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Dutch 
navy.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  and  conunander- 
in-chief  of  the  fleet.  He  spared  no  efforts  to  strengthen  it 
and  improve  its  condition,  and  on  the  nth  of  October  1797  he 
ventured  upon  an  encounter  off  Camperdown  with  the  British 
fleet  imder  Admiral  Duncan.  After  an  obstinatis  struggle  the 
Dutch  were  defeated,  and  De  Winter  himself  was  taken  prisoner. 
He  remained  in  England  until  December,  when  he  was  liberated 
by  exchange.  His  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Camperdown  was 
declared  by  a  court-martial  to  have  nobly  maintained  the  honour 
of  the  Dutch  flag. 

From  1798  to  1802  De  Winter  filled  the  post  of  ambassador 
to  the  French  republic,  and  was  then  once  more  Appointed  com- 
mander of  the  fleet.  He  was  sent  with  a  strong  squadron  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  repress  the  Tripoli  pirades,  and  negotiated  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Tripolitan  government.  He  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  and,  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  French  empire,  in  an 
equal  degree  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  By  the  former  he  was 
created  marshal  and  count  of  Huessen,  and  given  the  command  of 
the  armed  forces  both  by  sea  and  land.  Napoleon  gave  him  the 
grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  aind  appointed  him  inspector- 
general  of  the  northern  coasts,  and  in  18 11  he  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  fleet  he  had  collected  at  the  TexeL   Soon  afterwards 
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De  Winter  was  seized  with  illness  and  compelled  to  betake  himself 
to  Paris,  where  he  died  on  the  2nd  of  June  181 2.  He  had  a 
splendid  public  funeral  and  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon*  His 
heart  was  enclosed  in  an  urn  and  placed  in  the  Nicolaas  Kerk 
at  Kampen. 

DB  WITT,  CORNBUUS  (1623-1672),  brother  of  John  de  Witt 
(g.9.)i  was  bom  at  Dort  in  1623.  In  1650  he  became  burgo> 
master  of  Dort  and  member  of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  important  post 
of  rvwcLord  or  governor  of  the  land  of  Putten  and  baiHff  of 
Beierland.  He  associated  himself  closely  with  his  greater 
brother,  the  grand  pensionary,  and  supported  him  throughout 
his  career  with  great  ability  and  vigour.  In  1667  he  was  the 
deputy  chosen  by  the  states  of  Holland  to  accompany  Admiral 
de  Ruyter  in  his  famous  expedition  to  Chatham.  Cornelius 
de  Witt  on  this  occasion  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his 
coolness  and  intrepidity.  He  a^ain  accompanied  I>e  Ruyter  in 
1672  and  took  an  honoiu&ble  part  in  the  great  naval  fight  at 
Sole  Bay  against  the  united  English  and  French  fleets. .  Compelled 
by  illness  to  leave  the  fleet,  he  found  on  his  return  to  Dort  that 
the  Orange  party  were  in  tlxe  ascendant,  and  he  and  his  brother 
were  the  objects  of  popular  su^cion  and  hatred.  An  account 
of  his  imprisonment,  trial  and  death,  is  given  below. 

DE  WITT,  JOHN  (1625-1672),  Dutch  statesman,  was  bom  at 
Dort,  on  the  24th  of  September  1625.  He  was  a  member  of  one 
of  the  old  burgher-regent  families  of  his  native  town.  His  father, 
Jacob  de  Witt,  was  six  times  burgomaster  of  Dort,  and  for  many 
years  sat  as  a  representative  of  the  town  in  the  states  of  Holland. 
He  was  a  strenuous  adherent  of  the  republican  or  oligarchical 
states-right  party  in  opposition  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Orange,  who  represented  the  federal  principle  and  had  the  support 
of  the  masses  of  the  people.  John  was  educated  at  Leiden,  and 
early  displayed  remarkable  talents,  more  especially  ia  mathe* 
matics  and  jurisprudence.  In  1645  he  and  his  elder  brother 
Cornelius  visited  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  England^  and  ox\ 
his  return  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Hague,  as  an  advocate. 
In  1650  he  was  appointed  pensionary  of  Dort^  an  office  which 
made  him  the  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  town's  deputation  in 
the  state  of  Holland.  In  this  same  year  the  states  iof  Holland 
found  themselves  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  provincial  supremacy, 
on  the  question  of  the  disbanding  of  troops,  with,  the  youthful 
prince  of  Orange,  William  II.  William,  with  the  support  of  the 
states-general  and  the  army,  seized  five  of  the  leaders  of  the 
states-right  party  and  imprisoned  them  in  Loevestein  castle; 
among  these  was  Jacob  de  Witt.  The  sudden  death  pf  William, 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  cmshed  opposition,  led  to  a  reactiqni 
He  left  only  a  posthumous  child,  afterwards  William  HI.  of 
Orange,and  the  principles  advocated  by  Jacob  de  Witt. triumphed, 
and  the  authority  of  the  states  of  Holland  became  predoxpinant 
in  the  republic.  » 

At  this  time  of  constitutional  crisis  such  were  the  eloquence, 
sagacity  and  business  talents  exhibited  by  the  youthful 
pensionary  of  Dort  that  on  the  23rd  of  July  1^53  be  wa§ 
appointed  to  the  ofike  of  grand  pensionary  {Raadpfinsimaris),oi 
Holland  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  He  was  re-elected  ia  1658, 
1663  and  1668,  and  held  office  until  his  death  in  1672.  During 
this  period  of  nineteen  years  the  general  conduct  of  publiq  ?yffaira 
and  administration,  and  especially  of  foreign  aflaics/  such  was 
the  confidence  inspired  by  his  talents  and  industry,  wf^s  largely 
placed  in  his  hands.  He  found  in  1653  his  country, brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin  through  the  war  with  England,  wirich  had  been 
caused  by  the  keen  commercial  rivalry  of  the  two  maritime  states^ 
The  Dutch  were  unprepared,  and  suffered  severely  through  the 
loss  of  their  carrying  trade,  and  De  Witt  resolved  to  bring  about 
peace  as  soon  as  possible.  The  first  demands  of  Cromwell  were 
impossible,  for  they  aimed  at  the  absorption  of  the  two  republics 
into  a  sin^  state,  but  at  last  in  the  autumn  of  1654  peace  was 
concluded,  by  which  the  Dutch  made  large  concessiop^  and  agreed 
to  the  striking  of  the  flag  to  English  ships  in  the  narrow  spas-  The 
treaty  included  a  secret  article,  which  the  states-general  refused 
to  entertain,  but  which  De  Witt  succeeded  in  inducing  the  states 
of  Holland  to  accept,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Holland  pledged 


themselves  not  to  elect  a  stadtholder  or  a  captain-general  of  the 
union.  This  Act  of  Seclusion,  as  it  was  called,  was  aimed  at  the 
young  prince  of  Orange,  whose  close  relationship  to  the  Stuarts 
made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Protector.  De  Witt  was 
personally  favourable  to  this  exclusion  of  William  UI.  from  his 
ancestral  dignities,  but  there  is  no  truth  in  the  suggestion  that 
he  prompted  the  action  of  Cromwell  in  this  matter. 

The  policy  of  De  Witt  after  the  peace  of  1654  was  eminently 
successful.  He  restored  the  finances  of  the  state,  and  extended 
its  commercial  supremacy  in  the  East  Indies.  In  x  658-59  he 
sustained  Denmark  against  Sweden,  and  in  1662  concluded  an 
advantageous  peace  with  Portugal.  The  accession  of  Charles  U. 
to  the  English  throne  led  to  the  rescinding  of  the  Act  of  Seclusion; 
nevertheless  De  Witt  steadily  refused  to  allow  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  be  appointed  stadtholder  or  captain-general.  This  led 
to  ill-will  between  the  English  and  Dutch  governments,  and  to 
a  renewal  of  the  old  grievances  about  maritime  and  commercial 
rights,  and  war  broke  out  in.  1665.  The  zeal,  industry  and 
courage  displayed  by  the  grand  pensionary  during  the  course  of 
this  fiercely  contested  naval  struggle  could  scarcely  have  been 
surpassed.  He  himself  on  more  than  one  occasion  went  to  sea 
with  the  fleet,  and  inspired  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  by 
the  example  he  set  of  calmness  m  danger,  energy  in  action  and 
inflexible  strength  of  will.  It  was  due  to  his  exertions  as  an 
organizer  and  a  diplomatist  quite  as  mucph  as  to  the  brilliant 
seamanship  of  Adniiral  de  Ruyter,  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  signed  at  Breda  (July  31,  1667),  on  the  principle  of 
uti  possidetis^  were  so  honourable  to  the  United  Provinces.  A 
still  greater  triumph  of  diplomatic  skill  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  (January  17,  166S)  between  the  Dutch  Republic, 
England  and  Sweden,  which  checked  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  take  possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  the  name  of  his 
wife,  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa.  The  check,  however,  was  but 
temporary,  and  the  French  king  only  bided  his  time  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  rebuff  he  had  suffered.  Meanwhile  William  IH. 
was  growing  to  manhood,  and  his  numerous  adherents  throughout 
the  country  spared  no  efforts  to  undermine  the  authority  of  De 
Witt,  and  secure  for  the  young  prince  of  Orange  the  dignities  and 
authority  of  his  ancestors. 

In  1672  Louis  XIV.  suddenly  declared  war,  and  invaded 
the  United  Provinces  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army.  Practically 
no  resistance  was  possible.  The  imanimous  voice  of  the  people 
called  WiUiam  III.  to  the  head  of  affairs,  and  there  were  violent 
demonstrations  against  John  de  Witt.  His  brother  Cornelius 
was  (July  24)  arrested  on  9i  charge  of  conspiring  against  the 
prince.  On  the  4th  of  August  John  de  Witt  resigned  the  post 
of  grand  pensionary  that  he  had  held  so  long  and  with  such 
distinction.  Cornelius  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August  he  was  sentenced  to  deprivation  of  his  offices  and  banish- 
ment. He  was  confined  in  the  Gevangenpoort,  and  his  brother 
came  to  visit  him  in  the  prison.  A  vast  crowd  on  hearing  this 
collected  outside,  and  finally  burst  into  the  prison,  seized  the  two 
biDthers  and  literally  tore  them  to  pieces.  Their  mangled  remains 
were  hung  up  by  the  feet  to  a  lamp-post.  Thus  perished>  by  the 
savage  act  of  an  infuriated  mob,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
his  age. 

John  de  Witt  married  Wendela  Bicker,  daughter  of  an  influ- 
ential burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  in  1655,  by  whom  he  had  two 

sons  and  three  daughters. 

Bibliography. — ^J.  Geddes,  History  of  the  Administration  oj  John 
de  Witt,  (vol.  i.  only,  London,  1879);  A.  Lef^vre-Pontalis,  Jean  de 
Witt,  grand  fensionnaire  de Hollande  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1884) ;  P.  Simons, 
Johan  de  Witt  en  zijn  tijd  (3  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1 832- 1842);  W.  C. 
Knottenbelt,  Geschtedenis  der  Staatkundevan  J.  4e  Wit^  (Amsterdam, 
1862);  J.  de  Witt,  Brieven  .  . .  geivisselt  tusschen  den  Heer  Johan 
de  Witt .  .  .  ende  de  gevolgmaghtigden  v.  d.  staedt  d,  Vereen,  Neder- 
landen  so  in,  Vranckryck,  Engelandt,  Sweden,  Denemarken,  Poolen, 
enz.  1652-69  (6  vols.,  The  Hague,  1723-17^5);  Brieven  —  1650- 
1657  {1658)  eerste  ded  bewerht  den  K,  Fruin  uitgigeven  d.,  C.  W. 
Kernkamp  (AmsterdEim,  1906). 

DEWLAP  (from  the  O.E.  lappa,  a  lappet,  or  hanging  fold; 
the  first  syllable  is  of  doubtful  origin  and  the  popular  explana- 
tion that  the  word  means  "  the  fold  which  brushes  the  dew  " 
is  not  borne  out,  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary ,  by  the 
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equivalent  i^ords  sach  as  the  Danish  doglaeh,  in  Scandinavitin 
languages),  the  loose  fold  of  skin  hanging  from  the  neck  of  cattle, 
also  applied  to  similar  folds  in  the  necks  of  other  animals  and 
fowls,  as  the  dog,  turkey,  &c.  The  American  practice  of  branding 
cattle  by  making  a  cut  in  the  neck  is  known  as  a  "  dewlap  brand/' 
The  skin  of  the  neck  in  human  beings  often  becomes  pendulous 
with  age,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  humorously  by  the  same 
name. 

DEWSK7RY,  a  market  town  and  mimicipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  the  river 
Calder,  8  m.  S.S.W.  of  Leeds,  on  the  Great  Northern,  London 
&  North-Western,  and  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railways.  Pop. 
(1901)  28,060.  The  parish  church  of  AllSaints  was  for  the  most 
part  rebinlt  in  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century;  the  portions 
still  preserved  of  the  original  structure  are  mainly  Early  English. 
The  chief  industries  are  the  making  of  blankets,  carpets,  druggets 
and  worsted  yam  ;  and  there  are  iron  foundries  and  machinery 
works.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  parliamentary 
borough  includes  the  adjacent  municipal  borough  of  Batley,  and 
returns  ohe  member.  The  nmnidpal  borough,  incorporated  in 
1862,  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area, 
14  7 1  acres.  Paulinus,  first  archbishop  of  York,  about  the  year 
627  preached  iri  the  district  of  Dewsbury,  where  Edwin,  king 
of  Northumbria,  whom  he  converted  to  Christianity,  had  a  royal 
mansion.  At  Kirklees,  in  the  parish,  are  remains  of  a  Cistercian 
convent  of  the  12th  century,  iri  an  extensive  park,  whete  tradition 
relates  that  Robin  Hood  died  and  \^aA  buried. 

DEXIPP0S,  PUBLIUS  tiERffilNIUS  {c.  ad.  210-273),  ^i^eek 
historian,  statesman  and  general,  was  an  hereditary  priest  of  the 
Eleusinian  family  of  the  ILerykes,  and  held  the  offices  of  archon 
basileus  and  eponymus  in  Athens.  When  the  HeruK  overran 
Greece  and  captured  Athens  (269),  Dexippus  showed  great 
personal  courage  and  revived  the  spirit  of  patriotism  among 
his  degenerate  fellow-countrymen.  A  statue  was  set  up  in 
his  honour,  the  base  of  which,  with  an  inscription  recording 
his  services,  has  been  preserved  {Corpus  Irtscrr,  Atticaruntf  lii. 
No.  716).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  inscription  is  silent  as  to 
his  military  achievements.  Photius  (cod,  82).  mentions  three 
historical  works  by  Bexippus,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
remain:  (r)  Td  /ier'  *AX^$ay6;)ov,  an  iepitome  of  a  similarly 
named  work  by  Arrian;  (2)  'tiCb9iK&.^  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  Rome  with  the  Goths  (or*  Scythians)  in  the  3rd  century; 
(3)  ^popudf  UrropLa,  a  chronological  hi^ory  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  emperor  Claudius  GothicUs  (270),  frequently  referred 
to  by  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history.  The  work  was 
continued  by  EunapiuB  of  Sardis  down  to  404,  ,, Photius  speaks 
very  highly  of  the  style  of  Dexippu^,  whom  he  places  on  a 
level  with  Thucydides,  an  opinion  by  no  iineai]^  confirmed  by  the 
fragments  (C.  W.  Miiller,  F.H,G,  iii.  666-687). 

PEXTER,  HENRY  MARTtH  (1821-1890),  American  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  bom  in  Plymptoo,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
13th  of  August  1821.  He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1S40  and  at 
the  Aidovei?  Theological  Seminary  in  1844;  was  pastor  of  a 
Congregational  church  ih  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  in 
I $44-1849,, and  of  the  Berkeley  Street  Congi^gatipnal  church, 
Boston,  in  1849- 186 7;  was  an  editor  of  the  Congregaiionalist 
in  1851-1866,  of  the  dmgregaiidiuU  Quafierly  iii  1859-1866, 
and  of  the  CongregalumcUist,  wjth  which  the  RMitder  was 
merged,  from  1867  until  his  death  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the 
J  3th  of  November  1890.  He  was  an  authority  on  the  history  of 
Congregationah'sm  and  was  lecturer  on  that  subject  at  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1877-1879  ;  he  left  his  fine 
library  on  the  Puritans  in  America  to  Yale  University.  Among 
his  works  are:  -  Congregationalism^  What  it  isy  Whence  it  is^ 
How  it  work^y  Why  it  i&  better  than  any  other  Form  of  Church 
GovernmerUy  and  its  consequent  Demands  (1865),  The  Church 
Polity  of  the  Puritans  the  Polity  of  the  New  Testament  {iS'jo)j 
As  to  Roger  Williams  and  His  ''  Pants htnent"  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Colony  (1876),  Congregationalism  of  the  Last  Three 
Hundred  Years ^  as  seen  in  its  Ldterature  (1880),  his  most 
important  work,  A  Handbook  of  Congregationalism  (1880),  The 
True  Story  of  John  Smyth,  the  ^'Se-Baptist  *'  (1881),  Common  Sense 


as  to  Woman  Suffrage  (1885),  and  many  reprints  of  pamphlets 
bearing  on  early  church  history  in  New  England,  especially 
Baptist  controversies.  His  The  England  and  Holland  of  the 
Pilgrims  was  completed  by  his  son,  Morton  Dexter  (b.  1846), 
and  published  in  1905. 

DBXTBR»  TIMOTHY  (1747-1806),  American  merchant,  re- 
markablefor  his  eccentricities,  was  bomatMalden,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  22nd  of  February  1747.  He  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  buying  up  quantities  of  the  depreciated  continental  currency, 
which  was  ultimately  redeemed  by  the  Federal  government  at 
par.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Lord  Dexter  and  built  extraordinary 
houses  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  and  Chester,  New  Hampshire. 
He  maintained  a  poet  laureate  and  collected  inferior  pictures, 
besides  erecting  in  one  of  his  gardens  some  forty  colossal  statues 
carved  in  wood  to  represent  famous  men.  A  statue  of  him- 
self was  included  in  the  collection,  and  had  for  an  inscription 
*'  I  am  the  first  in  the  East,  the  first  in  the  West,  and  the  greatest 
philosopher  in  the  Western  World."  He  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones.  It  was  wholly  without  punctuation 
marks,  and  as  this  aroused  comment,  he  published  a  second 
edition,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  page  displaying  nothing  but 
commas  and  stops,  from  which  the  readers  were  invited  to  "  peper 
and  solt  it  as  they  plese."  He  beat  his  wife  for  not  weeping 
enough  at  the  rehearsal  of  his  funeral,  which  he  himself  carried 
out  in  a  very  elaborate  manner.  He  died  at  Newburyport  on  the 
26th  of  October  1806. 

DEXTRINE  (British  Gum,  Starch  Gum,  Leiocome), 
(CftHioOs)*,  a  substance  produced  from  starch  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids,  or  by  roasting  it  at  a  temperature  between  170** 
and  240*  C.  It  is  manufactured  by  spraying  starch  with  2  %  nitric 
acid,  drying  in  air,  and  then  heating  to  about  no®,  different 
modifications  are  known,  e.g,  amylodextrine,  erythrodex trine  and 
achroodextrine.  Its  name  has  reference  to  its  powerful  dextro- 
rotatory action  on  polarized  light.  Pure  dextrine  is  an  insipid, 
odourless,  white  substance;  commercial  dextrine  is  sometimes 
yellowish,  and  contains  burnt  or  unchanged  starch.  It  dissolves 
in  water  and  dilute  alcohol;  by  strong  alcohol  it  is  precipitated 
from  its  solutions  as  the  hydra  ted  compound,  CsHioOi-HjO. 
Diastase  converts  it  eventually  into  maltose,  C12H12O11;  and  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids  (sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  acetic)  it  is 
transformed  into  dextrose,  or  ordinary  glucose,  C^HuOe.  It 
does  not  ferment  in  contact  with  yeast,  and  does  not  reduce 
Fehling's  solution.  If  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  gives 
oxalic,  and  not  mucic  acid.  I3extrine  much  jesembles  gum 
arable,  for  which  it  is  generally  substituted.  It  is  employed  for 
sizing  paper,  for  stiffening  cotton  goods,  and  for  thickening 
colours  in  caHco  printing,  also  in  the  making  of  lozenges,  adhesive 
stamps  and  labels,  and  surgical  bandages. 

See  Otto  Lueger,  Lexihon  der  gesamten  Technik. 

l)jpr  (an  adaptation  of  the  Turk,  ddi,  a  maternal  uncle),,  an 
honorary  title  formerly  bestowed  by  the  Turks  on  elderly  men, 
and  appropriated  by  the  janissaries  as  the,  designation  of  their 
commanding  officers.  In  Algeria  the  deys  of  the  janissaries 
became  in  the  17th  century  rulers  of  that  country  (see  Algeria: 
History).  From  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  to  the  end  of  the 
.17th  century  the  ruler  of  Tunisia  was  also  called  dey,  a  title 
frequently  used  during  the  same  period  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Tripoli.  '  ,     / 

DHAMHAI^iLA,  the  name  of  one  of  the  early  disciples  of 
the  Buddha,  and  therefore  constantly  ^hosen  as  their  name  in 
religion  by  Buddhist  novices  on  their  entering  the  brotherhood. 
The  most  famous  of  the  Bhikshus  so  named  was  the  great 
commentator  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  a.d. 
at  the  Badara  Tittha  Vihara,  near  the  east  coast  of  India,  just  a 
little  south  of  where  Madras  now  stands.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the 
commentaries  on  seven  of  the  shorter  canonical  books,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  verses,  and  also  the  commentary  on  the  Netti, 
perhaps  the  oldest  Pali  work  outside  the  canon.  Extracts  from 
the  latter  work,  and  the.  whole  of  three  out  of  the  seven  others, 
have  been  published  by  the  Pali  Text  Society.  These  works 
show  great  learning,  exegetical  skill  and  sound  judgment.  But 
as  Dhammapala  confines  himself  rigidly  either  to  questions  of 
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tbe  meaning  of  words,  or  to  discussions  of  the  ethical  import  of 

his  texts,  very  little  can  be  gathered  from  his  writings  of  value 

for  the  social  history  of  his  time.  Fo£  the  right  interpretation  of 

the  difficult  texts  on  which  he  comments,  they  are  indispensable. 

Though  in  all  probabihty  a  Tamil  by  birth,  he  declares,  in  tbe 

opening  lines  of  those  of  his  works  that  have  been  edited^  that  he 

followed  the  tradition  of  the  Great  Minster  at  Anur&dhapura  in 

Ceylon,  and  the  works  themselves  confirm  this  in  every  respect. 

HsUan  Tsang,  the  famous  Chinese -pilgrim,  tells  a  quaint  story 

of  a  Dhammapala  of  Kanchipura  (the   modem  Konjevaram). 

He  was  a  son  of  a  high  official,  and  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  the 

king,  but  escaped  on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  feast,  entered  the 

order,  and  attained  to  reverence  and  distinction.    It  is  most 

likely  that  this  story,  whether  legendary  or  not  (and  Hsiian 

Tsang  heard  the  story  at  Kanchipura  nearly  two  centuries  after 

the  date  of  Dhammapala),  referred  to  this  author.    But  it  may 

also  ref or,  as  Hsiian  Tsang  refers  it,  to  another  author  of  the  same 

name.  Other  unpublished  works,  besides  those  mentioned  above, 

have  been  ascribed  to  Dhammap^,  but  it  b  very  doubtful 

whether  they  are  really  by  him. 

Authorities. — ^T.Watters,  On  Yuan  Chwang  (ed.  Rhys  Davidsand 
Bushell,  London,  1905),  ii.  169,  228;  Edmund  Hardy  in  Zeitschrih 
der  deulschen  morgenldndischen  Gesellschaft  (1898),  pp.  97  foil.;  NetH 
(ed.  E.  Hardy,  London,  Pali  Text  Society,  1902},  especially  the 
Introduction,  passim;  Then  Gaihd  Commentary^  Peta  YaUku 
Cammentaryt  and  Vimdna  VaUhu  Commentary  ^  all  three  published 
by  the  Pali  Text  Society.  (T.  W.  R.  D.) 

DHANIS,  FRANCIS,  Baron  (1861-1909),  Belgian  adminis- 
trator, was  bom  in  London  in  186 1  and  passed  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  at  Greenock,  where  he  received  his  early  educa- 
tion. He  was  the  son  of  a  Belgian  merchant  and  of  an  Irish  lady 
named  Maher.  The  name  Dhanis  is  supposed  to  be  a  varia- 
tion of  D' An  vers.  Having  completed  his  education  at  the  £cole 
Militaire  he  entered  the  Belgian  army,  joining  the  regiment  of 
grenadiers,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  the  rank  of  lieutenant  he  volunteered  for  service  on  the 
Congo,  and  in  1887  he  went  out  for  a  first  term.  He  did  so  well 
in  founding  new  stations  north  of  the  Congo  that,  when  the 
government  decided  to  put  an  end  to  the  Arab  domination  on  the 
Upper  Congo,  he  was  selected  to  command  the  chief  expedition 
sent  against  the  slave  dealers.  The  campaign  began  in  April 
1892,  and  it  was  not  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  till 
January  1894.  The  story  of  this  war  has  been  told  in  detail  by 
Dr  Sydney  Hinde,  who  took  pdrt  in  it,  in  his  book  The  Fall  of 
the  Congo  Arabs,  The  principal  achievements  of  the  campaign 
were  the  captures  in  succession  of  the  three  Arab  strongholds  at 
Nyangwe,  Kassongo  and  Kabambari.  For  his  services  Dhanis 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron,  and  in  1895  was  made  vice- 
governor  of  the  Congo  State.  In  1896  he  took  command  of  an 
expedition  to  the  Upper  Nile.  His  troops,  largely  composed 
of  the  Batetela  tribes  who  had  only  been  recently  enlisted, 
and  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  execution  of  some  of  their 
chiefs  for  indulging  their  cannibal  proclivities,  mutinied  and 
murdered  many  of  their  white  officers.  Dhanis  foimd  himself 
confronted  with  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  even  the  Arabs 
in  these  well-armed  and  half-disciplined  mercenaries.  During 
two  years  (1897- 1898)  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  them.  Eventually  he  succeeded  in  breaking 
up  the  several  bands  formed  out  of  his  mutinous  soldiers. 
Although  the  incidents  of  the  Batetela  operations  were  less 
striking  than  those  of  the  Arab  war,  many  students  of  both 
think  that  the  Belgian  leader  displayed  the  greater  ability  and 
fortitude  in  bringing  them  to  a  successful  issue.  In  1899 
Baron  Dhanis  returned  to  Belgium  with  the  honorary  rank  of 
vice  governor-general.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  November  1909. 

DHARy  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Bhopawar  agency, 
Central  India.  It  includes  many  Rajput  and  Bhil  feudatories, 
and  has  an  area  of  1775  sq.  m.  The  raja  is  a  Pun  war  Mahratta. 
The  founder  of  the  present  ruling  family  was  Anand  Rao  Punwar, 
a  descendant  of  the  great  Paramara  clan  of  Rajputs  who  from 
the  9th  to  the  13th  century,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Mahommedans,  had  ruled  over  Malwa  from  their  capital  at  Dhar. 
In  1742  Anand  Rao  received  Dhar  as  a  fief  from  Baji  Rao,  the 


peshwa,  the  victory  of  the  Mahrattas  thus  restoring  the  sovereign 
power  to  the  family  which  seven  centuries  before  had  been 
expelled  from  this  very  city  and  country.  Toy^ards  the  close  of 
the  1 8th  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  state  was 
subject  to  a  series  of  spoliations  by  Sindia  and  Holkar,  and  was 
only  preserved  from  destruction  by  the  talents  and  courage  of  the 
adoptive  mother  of  the  fifth  raja.  By  a  treaty  of  1819  Dhar 
passed  imder  British  protection,  and  bound  itself  to  act  in  sub^ 
ordinate  co-operation.  The  state  was  confiscated, for  reitieUion 
in  1857,  but  in  i860  was  restored  to  Raja  An^nd  Rao  Punwar, 
then  a  minor,  with  the  exception  of  the  detached  district  of 
Bairusia,  which  was  granted  to  the  begum  of  Bhopal.  A^and 
Rao,  who  received  the  personal  title  Maharaja  and  the  K.C.S.I.  in 
1877,  <^c<i  11^  1898,  and  was  succeeded  by  Udaji  Rao  Punwar. 
In  1901  the  population  was  142,115.  The  state  includes  the 
ruins  of  Mandu,  or  Mandogarh,  the  Mahoiomedan  capital  of 
Malw,a. 

The  Town  of  Dha^  is  33  m.  W.  of  Mhow,  908  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Pop.  (1901)  17,792.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  among  lakes 
and  tree&,  surrounded  by  barren  hills,  and  possesses,  besides  its 
old  walls,  many  interesting  buildings,  Hindu  and  Mahommedan, 
some  of  them  containing  records  of  a  great  historical  importance. 
The  Lat  Masjid,  or  Pillar  Mosque,  was  built  by  Dilawar  Khan  in 
1405  out  of  the  remains  of  Jain  temples.  It  derives  its.  name  from 
an  iron  pillar,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  set  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  X3th  cenU;uy  in  commemoration  of  a  victory,  and 
bearing  a  later  inscription  recording  the  seven  days'  visit  to  the 
town  .of  the  emperor  Akbar  in  1 598.  The  pillar^  wkkji-wasr  45.  ft. 
high,  is  now  overthrown  and  broken.  The  Kamal  Maula  is  an 
enclosure  containing  four  tombs,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
Shaikh  Kamal  Maulvi.  (Kamal-ud-din),  a  follower  of  the  famous 
13th-century  Mussulman  saint  Nizam-ud-din  AuUya.^  The 
mosque  known  as  Raja  Bhoj's  school  was  built  out. of  Hindu 
remains  in  the  14th  or  15th  century:  its  name  is  derived  from  the 
slabs,  covered  with  inscriptions  giving  rules  of  Sanskrit  grammar^ 
with  which  it  is  paved.  On  a  small  hill  to  the  north  of  the  town 
stands  the  fort^  a  conspicuous  pile  of  red  sandstone,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Mahommed  ben  Tughlak  of  Delhi  in  the 
14th  century.  It  contains  the  palace  of  the  raja.  Of  modern 
institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  high  school,;  public  libiiary, 
hospital,  and  the  chapel,  school  and  hospital  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  mission.  There  is  also  a  government  opium  depot 
for  the  payment  of  duty,  the  town  being  a  considerable  centre 
for  the  trade  in  opium  as  well  as  in  grain. 

The  town,  the  name  of  which  is  usually  derived  from  Dhara  Nagari 
(the  city  of  sword  blade3),  is  of  great  antiguitYi  and  wasi  made  the 
capital  of  the  Paramara  chiefs  of  Malwa  by  Vainsinha  IL,  ^ho  trans- 
ferred his  headquarters  hither  from  Ujjain  at  the  close  of  the  9th 
century.  During  the  rule  of  the  Paramara  dynasty  Dhar  was  fame  us 
throughout  India  as  a  centre  of  culture  ind  learning.;  but,  after 
sufFenng  varioua  vicissitudes,  it  was  finally  .cosqueEed  by  the 
Mussulmans  at  the  beginning  of  the  Idth  centuiy .  At  the  close  of  the 
century  Dilawar  Khan,  thie  bnilder  of  the  Lat  Masjid,  who  had  been 
appointed  governor  in  1399!  practicaUy  ektabliahed  hisindependence, 
his  son  Hoshang  Shah  being  the  first  Mahommedan  king  of  Malwa. 
Under  this  dynasty  Dhar  was  second  in  importance  to  the  capital 
Mandu.  Subseouently,  in  the  time  of  Akbar,  Dhar  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Moguls,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till -1730,  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas. 

See  Imperial  GazsUeer  of  India  (Oxford,  1906). 

DHARAMPUR,  a  native  sUte  of  India,  in  the  Surat  political 
agency  division  of  Bombay,  with  an  area  of  704  sq.  m.  Tbe 
population  in  1901  was  100,430,  being  a  deci-ease  of  17%  during 
the  decade ;  the  estimated  gross  revenue  is  £25,412;  and  the 
tribute  £600.  Its  chief  is  a  Sesodia  Rajput.  The  state  has  been 
surveyed  for  land  revenue  on  the  Bombay  system.  It  contains 
one  town,  Dharampur  (pop.  in  1901,  63,449),  and  272  vilhiges. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  state,  the  climate  of  which  is  very 
unhealthy,  is  capable  of  cultivation ;  the  rest  is  covered  with 
rocky  hills,  forest  and  brushwood. 

*  Nizam-ud-din,  whose  beautiful  marble  tomb  is  at  Indarpat  near 
Delhi,  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  an  assassin  of  the  secret 
society  of  Khorasan.  By  some  modem  authorities  he  is  supooeed 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Thuggi6m«  the  Thugs  having  a  special 
reverence  for  his  memory. 
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HHARiUALA,  a  hiilHitatioii  aiid  sanatorium  of  the  Punjab, 
lAdia,  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Dha<^  Dhar,  i6  m;  N.£.  of 
Kangra  town,  at  an  elevation  of  some  6000  ft.  Pop:.  ( 1 901 )  697  r. 
The  scenery  of  Dharmsala  is  of  peculiar  grandeur*  The  spur  on 
which  it  stands  is  thickly  wooded  with  oak  aoid  other  trees; 
behind  it  the  pine-dad  slopes  of  the  mountain  tower  towards  the 
jagged  peaks  of  the  higher  range,  snow^dad  lor  half  the  year; 
while  below  stretches  the  luxuriant  cultivation  of  the  Kangra 
vaLltey.  In  t^ss  Dharmsala  was  made  the  headquarten  of  the 
Kaagnt'  district  of  the  Punjab  in  piaoe  of  Kangra,  and  became  the 
centre  of  a  European  settlement  and  cantonment,  largely  occulted 
by  Gurkha  regiments.  The  station  was  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake of  April  1905,  in  which  xdas  persons,  ifiduding  35 
Europeans  and  txz  of  the  Gurkha  garrison,  perished  {Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  Indiay  1908), 

DHAftWAR*  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
southern  division  of  Bombay.  The  town  has  a  station  on  the 
Southern  Mahratta  railway.  The  population  in  xpox  was  31,279. 
It  has  several  ginning  factories  and  a  cbtton*mill;  two  high 
schools,  one  maintained  by  the  Government  and  the  oth^  by 
the  Basel  German  Mission. 

The  DistszcT  of  Dhakwax  has  an  area  of  460a  sq.  m.  In  the 
north  ajid  north-east  are  gr^eat  plams  of  black  soil,  favourable  to 
cotton-growing;  in  the  south  and  west  are  successive  ranges  of 
low  hills,  with  flat  fertile  valleys  between  them.  The  whole 
district  lies  high  and  has  no  large  rivers. 

In  1901  the  population  was  1,113,398,  showing  an  increase  of 
6%.in  the  decade.  The  most  influentiai  classes  ol  the  community 
are  Brabmans  and  Lingayats.  Th<e  J^ingayats  number  436,968, 
or  46%  of  the  Hindu  population';  th^y  worship  the  symbol  of 
Siva,  and  males  and  females  both  carry  this  emblem  about  their 
person  in  a  silver  case.  The  principal  crops  are  millets,  pulse  and 
cotton.  The  centres  of  the  cottdn  trade  are  Hubli  and  Gadag, 
junctions  on  the  Southern  Mahratta  railway,  which  traverses  the 
district  in  several  directions. 

The  early  history  of  the  territory  comprised  within  the  district 
of  Dharwar  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  reconstructed  from  the 
inscription  slabs  and  rhemorial  stones  which  abound  there. 
From  these  it  is  clear  that  the  country  felVm  jturn  under  the  sway 
of  the  various  dynasties  that  ruled  in  the  Deccan,  memorials  of 
the  Chalukyan  d3ma5ty,  whether  temples  or  inscriptions,  being 
espedally  abundant.  In  the  14th  centuxy  the  district  was  first 
overrun  by  the  Mahommedans,  after  which  it  w^as  annexed  to  the 
newly  established  Hindu  kingdom  of  Vijayanagar,  an  official  of 
which  named  Dhar  Rao,  according  to  local  tradition,  built  the 
fort  at  Dharwar  town  in  1403.  Aftet  the  defeat  of  the  king  of 
Vijayanagar  at  Talikot  (1565},  Dharwar.  was  for  a  few  years 
practically  independent  under  its  Hindu  governor;  but  in  1573 
the  fort  was  captured  by  the  sultan  of  Bijapur,  and  Dharwar  was 
annexed  to  his  dominions.  In  1685  the  fort  was  taken  by  the 
emperor  Auranigzeb,  and  Dharwar,  on  the  break-up  of  the  Mogul 
enapire,  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  peshwa  of  Poona.  In  1764  the 
province  was  overrun  by  H)rder  AM  of  Mysore,  who  in  1778 
captured  the  fort  of  Dharwar.  This  was  retaken  in  1791  by  the 
Mahrattas.  On  the  final  overthrow  of  the  peshwa  in  181 7, 
Dharwar.  was  inccNi)orated  with  the  territory  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

DHOLPUR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana  agency, 
with  an  area  of  1155  sq.  m.  It  is  a  crop-producing  country, 
without  any  special  manufactures.  AU  along  the  bank  of  the 
liver  Chambai  the  country  is'  deeply  intersected  by  ravines; 
low  ranges  of  hills  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state  supply 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  fine-grained  and  easUy-worked  red 
sandstone.  In  1901  the  population  of  Dholpur  was  370,973, 
showing  at  decrease  of  3  %  in  the  decade.  The  estimated  revenue 
is  £83,000.  The  state  is  crossed  by  the  Indian  Midland  railway 
from  Jhansi  to  Agra.  In  recent  years  it  has  suffered  severely 
from  drought.  In  1896-1897  the  expenditure  on  famine  relief 
amounted  to  £8190. 

The  town  of  Dholpur  is  34  m.  S.  of  Agra  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901) 
i^>3io.'  The  present  town,  which  dates  from  the  i6th  century,, 
stands  iootewhat  to  the  north  of  the  sitfs.qf  the  older  Hindu  town 


built,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  nth  century  by  the  Tonwar  Rajput 
Raja  Dholan  (or  Dhawal)  Deo,  and  named  after  him  Dholdera  or 
Dhawalpuri.  Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  may  be 
mentioned  the  fortified  sarai  built  in  the  reign  of  Akbar,  within 
which  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Sadik  Mahommed  Khan  (d.  1595),  one 
of  his  generals.  The  town,  from^ts  position  on  the  railway,  is 
growing  in  importance  as  a  centre  of  trade. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  country  forming  the 
state  of  Dholpur.  Local  tradition  affirms  that  it  was  ruled  by 
the  Tonwar  Rajputs,  who  had  their  seat  at  Delhi  from  the  8th 
to  the  X3th  century.  In  1450  it  had  a  raja  of  its  own;  but  in 
X501  the  fort  of  Dholpur  was  taken  by  the  Mahommedans  under 
Sikandar  Lodi  and  in  1504  was  transferred  to  a  Mussulman 
governor.  In  1537,  after  a  strenuous  resistance,  the  fort  was 
captured  by  Baber  and  with  the  surrounding  country  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  Moguls,  being  included  by  Akbar  in  the 
province  of  Agra.  During  the  dissensions  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aurangzeb  in  1707,  Raja  Kalyan  Singh  Bhadauria 
obtained  possession  of  Dholpror,  and  his  family  retained  it  till 
1 761,  after  which  it  was  taken  successively  by  the  Jat  raja, 
Suraj  Mai  of  Bharatpur,  by  Mirza  Najaf  Khan  in  1775,  by 
Sindhia  in  1783,  and  in  1803  by  the  British.  It  was  restored 
to  Sindhia  by  the  treaty  of  Sarji  Anjangaon,  but  in  consequence 
of  new  arrangements  was  again  occupied  by  the  British.  Finally, 
in  1806,  the  territories  of  Dholpur,  Bari  and  Rajakhera  were 
handed  over  to  the  maharaj  rana  Kirat  Singh,  ancestor  of  the 
present  chiefs  of  Dholpur,  in  ^ichange  for  his  state  of  Gohad, 
which  was  ceded  to  Sindhia. 

The  maharaj  rana  of  Dholpur  belongs  to  the  dan  of  Bamraolia 
Jats,  who  are  believed  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  Indo- 
Scythian  wave  of  invasion  which  swept  over  northern  India 
about  A.D.  100.  An  ancestor  of  the  family  appears  to  have  held 
certain  territories  at  BamraoH  near  Agra  c,  1 195.  His  descendant 
in  1505,  Singhan  Deo,  having  distinguished  himself  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  freebooters  of  the  Deccan,  was  rewarded  by  the 
sovereignty  of  the  small  territory  of  Gohad,  with  the  title  of  tana. 
In  1779  the  rana  of  Gohad  joined  the  British  forces  against 
Sindhia,  under  a  treaty  which  stipulated  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  the  English  and  Malirattas,  all  the  territories 
then  in  his  possession  should  be  guaranteed  to  him,  and  protected 
from  invasion  by  Sindhia.  This  protection  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  the  rana  having  been  guilty  of  treachery,  and  in 
1783  Sindhia  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  fortress  of  Gwalior, 
and  crushed  his  Jat  opponent  by  seizing  the  whole  of  Gohad.  In 
1804,  however,  the  family  were  restored  to  Gohad  by  the  British 
government;  but,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  Sindhia,  the  rana 
agreed  in  1805  to  exchange  Gohad  for  his  present  territory  of 
Dholpur,  which  was  taken  under  British  protection,  the  chief 
bmding  himself  to  act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  the  para- 
mount power,  and  to  refer  all  disputes  with  neighbouring  princes 
to  the  British  government.  Kirat  Singh,  \hJt  first  maharaj  rana 
of  Dholpur,  was  succeeded  in  1836  by  his  son  Bhagwant  Singh, 
who  showed  great  loyalty  dining  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  was  created 
a  K.C.S.I.,  and  G.C.S.I.  in  1869.  He  was  succeeded  in  1873  by 
his  grandson  Nihal  Singh,  who  received  the  C.B.  and  frontier 
medal  for  services  in  the  Tirah  campaign.  He  died  in  1901,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ram  Singh  (b.  1883). 

See  Imperial  Ga2etteer  of  India  (Oxford,  1908)  and  authorities 
there  given. 

DHOW,  the  name  given  to  a  t3rpe  of  vessel  used  throughout 
the  Arabian  Sea.  The  language  to  which  the  word  belongs  is 
unknown.  According  to  the  New  English  DicUonary  the  place 
of  origin  may  be  the  Persian  Gulf,  assuming  that  the  word  is 
identical  with  the  tava  mentioned  by  Athanasius  Nikitin  {India 
in  the  i^h  Century,  Hakluyt  Society,  1858).  Though  the  word 
is  used  generally  of  any  craft  along  the  East  African  coast,  it  is 
usually  applied  to  the  vessel  of  about  1 50  to  300  tons  burden  with 
a  stem  rising  with  a  long  slope  from  the  water;  dhows  generally 
have  one  mast  with  a  lateen  sail,  the  yard  being  of  enormous 
length.  Much  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian 
Gulf  is  carried  on  by  these  vesadsi  They- were  the  r^ular  vessels 
emplo3red.in  the  slave  trade  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
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DHRAN6A0RA»  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Gujarat 
division  of  Bombay,  situated  in  the  north  of  the  penin^iiia  of 
Kathiawar.  lU  area  is  1156  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1901)  70,880.  The 
estimated  gross  revenue  is  £38,000  and  the  tribute  £3000.  A 
state  railway  on  the  metre  gauge  from  Wadhwan  to  the  town  of 
Dhrangadra,  a  distance  of  21  m.,  was  opened  for  tca&c  in  1898. 
Some  cotton  is  grown,  although  the  soil  is  as  a  whole  poor; 
the  manufactures  include  salt,  metal  vessels  and  stone  hand- 
mills.  The  chief  town,  Dhrangadra,  has  a  population  (1901)  of 
14,770. 

The  chief  of  Dhrangadra,  who  bears  the  title  of  Raj  Sahib,  with 
the  predicate  of  His  Highness,  is  head  of  the  ancient  dan  of  Jhala 
Rajputs,  who  are  said  to  have  entered  Kathiawar  from  Sind  in 
the  8th  century.  Raj  Sahib  Sir  Mansinghji  Ranmalsinghji 
(b.  1837),  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1869,  ^^  distinguished 
for  the  enlightened  character  of  his  administration,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  establishing  schools  and  internal  communications. 
He  was  created  a  K.C.S.I.  in  1877.  He  died  in  1900,  and  wets 
succeeded  by  his  grandson  Ajitsinghji  Jaswatsinghji  (b.  1872). 

DHULEEP  SINGH  (183  7-1 893),  maharaja  of  Lahore,  was  bom 
in  February  1837,  and  was  proclaimed  maharaja  on  the  i8th  of 
September  1843,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother  the  rani  Jindan, 
a  woman  of  great  capacity  and  strong  will,  but  extremely  inimical 
to  the  British.  He  was  acknowledged  by  Ranjit  Singlr  and 
recognized  by  the  British  government.  After  six  years  of  peace 
the  Sikhs  invaded  British  territory  in  1845,  but  were  defeated  in 
four  battles,  and  terms  were  imposed  upon  them  at  Lahore,  the 
capital  of  the  Punjab.  Dhulecp  Singh  retained  his  territory,  but 
it  was  administered  to  a  great  extent  by  the  British  government 
in  his  name.  This  arrangement  increased  the  regent's  dislike  of 
the  British,  and  a  fresh  outbreak  occurred  in  1848-49.  Li  spite 
of  the  valour  of  the  Sikhs,  they  were  utterly  routed  at  Gujarat, 
and  in  March  1849  Dhuleep  Singh  was  deposed,  a  pension  of 
£40,000  a  year  being  granted  to  him  and  his  dependants.  He 
became  a  Christian  and  elected  to  live  in  England.  On  coming 
of  age  he  made  an  arrangement  with  the  British  government 
by  which  his  income  was  reduced  to  £25,000  in  consideration  of 
advances  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  and  he  finally  settled  at 
Elvedon  in  Suffolk.  While  passing  through  Alexandria  in  1864 
he  met  l^ss  Bamba  Mtiller,  the  daughter  of  a  German  merchant 
who  had  married  an  Abyssinian.  The  maharaja  had  been 
interested  in  mission  work  by  Sir  John  Login,  and  he  met  Miss 
MUUer  at  one  of  the  missionary  schools  where  she  was  teaching. 
She  became  his  wife  on  the  7th  of  June  1864,  ^^^  ^^  children  were 
the  issue  of  the  marriage.  In  the  year  after  her  death  in  1890  the 
maharaja  married  at  Paris,  as  his  second  wife,  an  English  lady. 
Miss  Ada  Douglas  Wetherill,  who  survived  him.  The  maharaja 
was  passionately  fond  of  sport,  and  his  shooting  parties  were 
celebrated,  while  he  himself  became  a  persona  graia  in  English 
society.  The  result,  however,  was  financial  difficulty,  and  in 
1882  he  appealed  to  the  government  for  assistance,  making 
various  claims  based  upon  the  alleged  [>08session  of  private 
estates  in  the  Punjab,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Koh-i-nor 
diamond  to  the  British  Crown.  His  demand  was  rejected,  where- 
upon he  started  for  India,  after  drawing  up  a  proclamation  to  his 
former  subjects.  But  as  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  allow  him 
to  visit  the  Punjab,  he  remained  for  some  time  as  a  guest  at  the 
residency  at  Aden,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  some  of  his 
relatives  to  witness  his  abjuration  of  Christianity,  which  actually 
took  place  within  the  residency  itself.  As  the  dimate  »began  to 
affect  his  health,  the  maharaja  at  length  left  Aden  and  returned 
to  Europe..  He  stayed  for  some  time  in  Russia,  hoping  that  his 
claim  against  England  would  be  taken  up  by  the  Russians;  but 
when  that  expectation  proved  futile  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the  pension  allowed  him  by  the 
Indian  government.  His  death  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy  took 
place  at  Paris  on  the  22nd  oi  October  1893.  The  maharaja's 
eldest  son,  Prince  Victor  Albert  Jay  Dhuleep  Singh  (b.  1866),  was 
educated  at  Trinity  and  Downing  Colleges,  Cambridge.  In  i<S88 
he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  ist  Royal  Dragoon  Guards.  In 
1898  he  married  Lady  Anne  Coventry,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Coventry.  (G.  F.  B.) 


.  DHUU A,  a  town  of  British  India,  administrative  hettd^ttfeoters 
of  West  ELhandesh  district  in  Bombay,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Panjhra  river.  Pop.  (1901)  24,726.  Considerable  tzade  is  done 
in  cotton  and  oil-seeds,  and  weaving  of  cotton.  A.  railway 
connects  Dhidia  with  Chalisgaon,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  railway. 

DIABASEt  in  petrology,  a  rock  which  is  a  weathered  form  of 
dolerite.  It  was  long  widely  accepted  that  the  pre-Tertiary  rocks 
of  this  group  differed  from  their  Tertiary  and  Recent  representa- 
tives in  certain  essential  respects,  but  this  is  now  admitted  to  be 
tmtenable,  and  the  differences  are  known  to  be  merely  the  sesuU 
of  the  longer  Exposure  to  decomposition,  pressure  and  Clearing, 
which  the  older  rocks  have  experienced.  Their  plivine  tends 
to  become  serpentinized;  their  augite  changes  to  chlorite  and 
uralite;  their  felspars  are  clouded  by  formation  of  zeolites,  caldte, 
sericite  and  epidote.  The  rocks  acquire  a  green  coI<^nr  (from  the 
development  of  chlorite,  uralite  and  epidote);  hence  the  older 
name  of  **  greenstones,''  which  is  now. little  used.  Many  of  them 
become  somewhat  schistose  from  pressure  (''  greenstone^schists," 
meta-diabase,  &c.).  Althougii  the  original  definition  of  the  group 
can  no  longer  be  justified,  the  name  is  so  well  established  in  current 
usage  that  it  can  hardly  be  discarded.  The  terms  diabase  and 
dolerite  are  employed  really  to  designate  distinct  facies  of  the 
same  set  of  rocks. 

The  minerals  of  diabase  are  the  same  as  those  of  dolerite,.  viz. 
olivine,  augite,  and  pla^oclase  felspar,  with  subordinate  quantities 
of  hornblende,  biotite,  iron  oxides  and  apatite. 

There  axe  olivine^diabasestaiid  diabases  without  olivine;  quartz- 
diabases,  analcite^diabases  (or  teschenites)  and  hornblende  /diabases 
(or  proterobases)t  Hypersthene  (or  bronzite)  is  characteristic  of 
anotner  group.  Many  of  them  are  ophitic,  especially  those  which 
contain  olivine,  but  pthers  are  intersertal.  Hire  the  intersertal 
doierites.  The  last  include  most  quartz-diabases,  hyperstbene- 
diabases  and  the  rocks  which  have  been  described  as  thoJeites, 
Porphyritic  structure  appears  in  the  diabase-i^orphyrites,  some  of 
which  are  highly  vesicular  and  contain  remains  of  an  abundant 
fine-grained  or  partly  glassy  ground-mass  {dtahas-manddstein, 
amygdaloidal  dfabase).  Theaqmewhat  ill-defivHMi  spilites  are  re- 
garded by  many  as  modifications  of  diabase-porphyrite.  In  the 
intersertal  and  porpbyrite  diabases,  fresh  or  devitrified  glassy  base 
is  not  infrequent.  It  is  espjecially  conspicuous  in  some  tholeites 
(byalo-tholeites)  and  in  weisselbergites.  These  rocks  consist  of 
augite  and  pla^joclase,  with  little  or  no  olivine,  on  a  brown, 
vitreous,  interstitial  matrix.  Devitrified  forms  of  tachylyte  (sor- 
dawilite,  &c.)  occur  at  the  rapidly  chilled  margins  of  dolerite  sills 
and  dikes,  and  fine-grained  spotted  rocks  with  large  spherulltes  of 
gre^  or  greenish  felspar,  and  branching  growths  of  brownish-green 
au^te  (variolites). 

To  nearly  every  variety  in  composition  and  structure  presented 
by  the  diabases,  a  counterpart  can  be  found  among  the  Tertiary 
doierites.  In  the  older  rocks,  however,  certain  minerals  are  more 
common  than  in  the  newer.  Hornblende,  mostly  of  pale  green  colours 
and  somewhat  fibrous  habit,  is  very  frequent  in  diatmse;  it  is  in 
most  cases  secondary  after  pyroxene,  and  is  then  known  as  usralite; 
often  it  forms  pseudomorphs  which  retain  th^  shape  of  the  original 
augite.  Where  diabases  have  been  crushed  or  sheared,  hornblende 
readily  develops  at  the  expense  of  pyroxene,  sometimes  replacing  it 
completely.  In  the  later  stages  of  alteration  the  amphibole  becomes 
compact  and  well  crystallized;  the  rocks  consist  of  green  horn- 
blende and  plagioclase  felspar,  and  are  then  generally  known  as 
epidiorites  or  amphibolites.  At  the  same  time  a  schistose  structure 
is  produced.  But  transition  forms  are  very  common,  having  more 
or  less  of  the  augite  remaining,  surrounded  by  newly  formed  horn- 
blende which  at  first  is  rather  fibrous  and  tends  to  spread  outwasdd 
through  the  surrounding  felspar.  Chlorke  also  is  abui^dant '  h(»th 
in  sheared  and  unsheared  diabases,  and  with  it  calcitemay  make  Its 
appearance,  or  the  lime  set  free  from  the  augite  may  combine  with 
tne  titanium  of  the  iron  oxide  and  with  siKca  to  form  incrustations  or 
borders  of  sphene  around  the  original  crystals  of  ilmenite.  Epidote 
is  another  secondary  lime^bearing  mineral  which  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  soda  lime  felspars  and  the  pyroxenes.  X^any 
diabases,  especially  those  of  the  teschenite  sub-group,  are  filled  witn 
zeolites. 

Diabases  are  exceedingly  abundant  among  the  older  rocks  of 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Popular  names  for  them  are  t'  wbinstone,*' 
*'  greenstone,"  "  toadstone  *  and  "  trap."  They  form  excellent  road- 
mending  stones  and  are  much  quarriea  for  this  purpose,  being  tough, 
durable  and  resistant  to  wear,  so  long  as  they  are  not  extremely 
decomposed.  Many  of  them  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  fiesber 
doierites  as  being  less  brittle.  >  The'quality  ot  the  Cornish  gr^enstopies 
appears  to  have  been  distmctly  improved  by  a  smaller  amount  of 
recrystallization  where  they  have  been  heated  by  contact  with 
intrusive  masses  of  granite^  *         <J'  S.  F.) 
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DIABETESI'  (from  Gr.  M,  tlur^ugfa,  and  fiaJb^tof,  to  pass),  a 
constitutioaat  disease  characterized  by  a  habitually  excessive 
discharge  of  urine.'  Two  forms  of  this  complaint  are  described, 
viz.  Diabetes  M^llitus,  or  Glycosuria,  vtdier6( the  urine  is  not  only 
increased  i|i  quantity,  but  persistently  contains  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  sugar,  and  Diabetes  Insipidus^  or  Polyuria,  where  the 
urine  is  simply  in.crea$ed  in  quantity,  and  contains  no  abnormal 
ingredient  This  latter,  hoif^ever,  must  be- distinguished  from  the 
polyuria  due  to  clonic  granular  kidney,  lardaoeous  disease  of  the 
kidney,  and  also  occurring  in  certain  cases  of  hysteria. 

Diabshs  pteUUw  is  the:  cUsease  to  which  the  term  is  most 
commonly  applied,  and  is  by  far  the  more  serious  and  important 
ailment.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases  due  to  altered  metabolism 
(see  Metaboijc  Diseases)  .  It  is  markedly  hereditary,  much  more 
prevalent  in  towns  and.especiaUy  modem  city  life  than  in  more 
primitive  rustic  communities,  ajnd  most  common  among  the  Jews. 
The  excessive  use  of  sugar  as  a  food  is  usually  considered  one 
cause  of  the  .disease,  and  obesity  is  supposed  to  favour  its 
occurrence,  but  many  obsesvets  consider  that  the  obesity  so 
often  met  withr  among  diabetics  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  the 
disease  itself.  No  age  is*  exempt,  but^it  occurs  most  commonly 
in  the  fifth  decade  of  life.  It  4tlacks  males  twice  as  frequently 
as  females,  and  fair  more  frequently  than  dark  people. 

The  symptoms  are  usuaHy  giadual  in  their  onset,  and  the 
patient  may  suffer  for  a  length  of  time  before  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  apply  for  medical  aid.  The  first  symptoms  which 
attract  attention  are  failure  of  strength,  and  emaciation,  along 
with  great  thirst  and  an,  increased  amount  and  frequent  passage 
of  urine.  From  the  nonoal  quantity  of  from  2  to  3  pints  in  the 
24  hours  it  may  be  increased  to  10,  20  or  30  pints,  or  even  more. 
It  is  usually  of  palecolour^  and  oi  thicker  consistence  than  normal 
urine,  possesses  a  deddedly  sWeet  taste,  and  is  of  high  specific 
gravity  (1030  to  1050).  It  frequently  gives  rise  to  considerable 
irritation  of  the  urinary  passages.  * 

By  simple  evaporation  crystals  of  sugar  may  be  obtained  from 
diabetic  urine,  which  also  yieldathe  clunracteristic  chemical  tests 
of  sugar,  while  the  amount  €if  this  substance  can  be  acciu*atdy 
estimated  by  certain  analytical  processes.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
p«$sed  may  vary  from  a  few  ounces  tb  two  or  mcnre  pounds  per 
diem.,,  and  it  is  found  to  be  markedly  laGreased  after  saccharine 
or  starchy  food  has  been  taken.  Sugar>  may  also  be  found  in 
the  blood,  saliva,  tqara,  and  in  almost  all  the  excretions  of  persons 
suffering  from  tiUs  disease.  One  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms 
is  intense  thirst,  iWhich  the  i¥i/tient  is  coastantly  seeking  to  allay, 
the  quantity  of  liquid  consuttied  being  in  general  enormous,  and 
there  is  usually^  but  not  invariablyv  a  vbcacious  appetite.  The 
mouth  is  always  parched,  and  a  faint,  swtietish  odour  may  be 
evolved  &om  the  breath.  -  The  effect  of  the  disease  upon  the 
general  health  is  vexy  marked,  and  Ute  patient  becomes  more  and 
more  emaciated.  He  su0eis  it<mi  increaaing  muscular  weakness, 
the  temperature  of  his  bo^y  is  lowered,  and  the  skin  is  dry  and 
harsh.  There  is  oCte^  4l  peculiar  flush  on  the  face,  not  limited  to 
the  malar  eminenees,  but  extending  qp  to  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
The  teeth  are  loosenied  ^or  decaoT,  there  is  a  tendency  to  bleeding 
from  the  gums^  whU^  dysp^tic  symptoms, .  constipation  and 
loss  of  sexual  power  ace  cominon  accompaniments.  There  is  in 
general  great  mental  depsession  or  irrit^J^ility. 

Diabetes  as  ^  rule  advances  compacatirely  slowly  except  in 
the  case  of  young  persons,,  in  whom  its  progress  is  apt  to  be 
rapid.  The-cotsnpUcations  of  the.  disease  are  many  and  serious. 
It  may  cause  impaired  ivi^n  by  weak^ng  the  muscles  of 
accommodation,  or' by  lessening  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina  to 
light.  Also  cataract  is  very  common.  Skin  affections  of  all  kinds 
may  occur  and  prover  very  intractable.  Boils,  carbuncles, 
cellulitis. aXkd  gangrene  aip  all  apt  to  oocur  as  Bfe  advances, 
though  gangrene  is  much,  more  frequent  in  m^n  than  in  women. 
Diabetics  are  especially  liable  t6  phthisis  and  pneumonia,  and 
gangrene  of  ^tbe  lu^s  n^X  s<^t  in  if  the  p&tient  survives  the  crisis 
in  the  latter  disease.  Digestive  .trouldes  of  all  kinds,  kidney 
diseases  and  helirt  failure  due  to  fatty  heart  are  all  of  common 
occurrence.  Also  patients  seem  •  curiously  susceptible  to  the 
poison  of  enteric  fever,  though  the  attack  usually  runs  a  mild 


course.  The  sugar  temporarily  disappears  during  the  fever.  But 
the  most  serious  complication  of  all  is  known  as  diabetic  coma, 
which  is  very  commonly  the  final  cause  of  death.  The  onset  is 
often  insidious,  but  may  be  indicated  by  loss  of  appetite,  a  rapid 
fall  in  the  quantity  of  both  urine  and  sugar,  and  by  either  consti-^ 
pation  or  diarrhoea.  More  rarely  there  is  most  acute  abdominal 
pain.  At  first  the  condition  is  rather  that  of  collapse  than  true 
coma,  though  later  the  patient  is  absolutely  comatose.  The 
patient  suffers  from  a  peniliar  kind  of  dyspnoea,  and  the  breath 
and  skin  have  a  sweet  ethereal  odour.  The  condition  may  last 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  days,  but  is  almost  invariably 
the  precursor  of  death. 

Diabetes  is  a  very  fatal  form  of  disease,  recovery  being  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Over  50  %  die  of  coma,  another  25  %  of  phthisis 
or  pneumonia,  and  the  remainder  of  Bright 'S  disease,  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  gangrene,  &c.  The  most  favourable  cases  are  those 
in  which  the  patient  is  advanced  in  years,  those  in  which  it  is 
associated  with  obesity  or  gout,  and  where  the  social  conditions 
are  favourable.  A  few  cures  have  been  recorded  in  which  the 
disease  supervened  after  some  acute  illness.  The  unfavourable 
cases  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  family  history  of  the  disease 
and  in  which  the  patient  is  young.  Nevertheless  much  may  be 
done  by  appropriate  treatment  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  and  to  prolong  life. 

There  are  two  distinct  lines  of  treatment,  that  of  diet  knd  that 
of  drugs,  but  each  must  be  modified  and  determined  entirely  by 
the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  which  varies  in  this  condition 
between  very  wide  limits.  That  of  diet  is  of  jMimary  importance 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  proved  beyond  question  that  certain 
kinds  of  food  have  a  powerful  influence  in  aggravating  the  disease, 
more  pfurticularly  those  consisting  largely  of  saccharine  and 
starchy  matter;  and  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  various 
methods  of  treatment  pr<qK»ed  aim  at  the  ^mination  as  far  as 
[>ossible  of  these  constituents  from  the  diet.  Hence  it  is  recom- 
mended that  such  articles  as  bread,  potatoes  and  all  farinaceous 
foods,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips  and  most  fruits  should  be 
avoided;  while  animal  food  and  soups,  green  vegetables,  cream, 
cheese,  eggs,  butter,  and  tea  and  coffee  without  sugar,  may  be 
taken  with  advantage.  As  a  substitute  for  ordinary  bread, 
which  mdst  t>ersons  find  it  difficult  to  do  without  for  any  length  of 
time,  bran  bread,  ghiten  bread  and  almond  biscuits.  A  patient 
must  never  pass  suddenly  from  an  ordinary  to  a  carbohydrate- 
free  diet.  Any  such  sudden  transition  is  extremely  liable  to 
brijag  on  diabetic  coma,  and  the  change  must  be  made  quite 
gradually,  one  form  of  carbohydrate  after  another  being  taken 
out  of  the  diet,  whilst  the  effect  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  passed 
is  being  carefully  noted  meanwhile.  The  treatment  may  be 
begun  by  exdudmg  potatoes,  sugar  and  fruit,  and  only  after 
several  dsys  is  the  bread  to  be  replaced  by  some  diabetic  substi- 
tute. When  the  sugar  excretion  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest 
point,  and  maintained  there  for  some  time,  a  certain  amount  of 
carbohydrate  may  be  cautiously  allowed,  the  consequent  effect 
on  the  glycosuria  being  estimated.  The  best  diet  can  only  be 
worked  out  experimentally  for  each  individual  patient.  But  in 
every  case,  if  drowsiness  •  or  any  symptom  suggesting  coma 
supervene,  all  restrictions  must  be  withdrawn,  and  carbohydrate 
freely  allowed.  The  question  of  alcohol  is  one  which  must  be 
largely  determined  by  the  previous  history  of  the  patient,  but  a 
small  quantity  wiUlielp  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  a  di^t  poor 
in  carbohydrate.  Scotch  and  Irish  whisky,  and  Hollands  gin, 
are  usually  free  from  sugar,  and  some  of  the  light  Bordeaux  wines 
contain  very  littie.  Fat  is  beneficial,  and  can  be  given  as  cream, 
fat  of  meat  and  cod-liver  oil.  Green  vegetables  are  hatmless, 
but  the  white  stalks  of  cabbages  and  lettuces  and  also  celery  and 
endive  yield  sugar.  Laevidose  can  be  assimilated  up  to  i\  ozs. 
daily  without  increasing  the  ^yCosuria,  and  hence  api^es,  cooked 
or  raw,  are  allowable^  as  the  Sugar  they  contain  is  in  tUs  form. 
The  question  of  milk  is  somewhat  disputed;  but  it  is  tisu^  to 
exclude  it  from  the  rigid  diet,'  allo^^g  a  certain  quantity  when 
the  diet  is  being  extended.  Thirst  is  relieVed  by  anything  that 
relieves  the  polyuria.  B«it  hypodenme  injections  of-  pilocarpine 
stimulate  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  thus  relieve  the  dryness  of  the 
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mouth.  Constipation  appears  to  increase  the  thirst,  and  must 
always  be  c&u'efully  guarded  against.  The  best  remedies  are  the 
aperient  mineral  waters. 

Numerous  medicinal  substances  have  been  employed  in 
diabetes,  but  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  mention  as  possessed 
of  any  efficacy.  Opium  is  often  found  of  great  service,  its  ad- 
ministration being  followed  by  marked  amelioration  in  all  the 
symptoms.  Morphia  and  codeia  have  a  similar  action.  In  the 
severest  cases,  however,  these  drugs  appear  to  be  of  little  or  no 
use,  and  they  certainly  increase  the  constipation.  Heroin  hydro- 
chloride has  been  tried  in  their  place,  but  this  seems  to  have  more 
power  over  slight  than  over  severe  cases.  Salicylate  of  sodium 
and  aspirin  are  both  very  beneficial,  causing  a  diminution  in  the 
sugar  excretion  without  coimterbalancing  bad  effects. 

In  diabetes  insipidus  there  is  constant  thirst  and  an  excessive 
flow  of  urine,  which,  however,  is  not  found  to  contain  any  abnormal 
constituent.  Its  effects  upon  the  system  are  often  similar  to 
those  of  diabetes  mellitus,  except  that  they  are  much  less  marked, 
the  disease  being  in  general  very  slow  in  its  progress.  In  some 
cases  the  health  appears  to  suffer  very  slightly.  It  is  rarely 
a  direct  cause  of  death,  but  from  its  debilitating  effects  may 
predispose  to  serious  and  fatal  complications.  It  is  best  treated 
by  tonics  and  generous  diet.  Valeriani  has  been  found  beneficial, 
the  powdered  root  being  given  in  5-grain  doses. 

DIABOU)»  a  game  played  with  a  sort  of  top  in  the  shape  of 
two  cones  joined  at  their  apices,  which  is  spun,  thrown,  and  caught 
by  means  of  a  cord  strung  to  two  sticks.  The  idea  of  the  game 
appears  originally  to  have  come  from  China,  where  a  top  (Kouen- 
gen),  made  of  two  hollow  pierced  cylinders  of  metal  or  wood, 
joined  by  a  rod — ^and  often  of  immense  size, — wias  made  by 
rotation  to  hum  with  a  loud  noise,  and  was  used  by  pedlars  to 
attract  customers.  From  China  it  was  introduced  by  missionaries 
to  Europe;  and  a  form  of  the  game,  known  as  "  the  devil  cm  two 
sticks,*'  aj^ears  to  have  been  known  in  England  towards  the 
end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  Lord  Macartney  is  credited  with 
improvements  in  it.  But  its  principal  vogue  was  in  France  in 
181 2,  where  the  top  was  called  ^*  le  diable;"  .  Amusing  old  prints 
exist  (see  Fry^s  Magazine,  March  and  December  1907),'  depicting 
examples  of  the  popular  craze  in  France  at  the  time.  The  diMe 
of  those  days  resembled  a  globular  wooden  duml>jbell  with  a 
short  waist,  and  the  sonorous  hum  when  spinning — 'the  bruit  du 
diable — was  a  pronounced  feature.  At  intervals  during  the 
century  occasional  attempts  to  revive  the  game  of  spinning  a  top 
of  this  sort  on  a  string  were  made,  but  it  was  not  till  1906  that 
the  sensation  of  181 2  began  to  be  repeated.  A  French  engineer, 
Gustave  Phillipart,  discovering  some  old  implements  of  the  game, 
had  experimented  for  some  time  with  new  forms  of  top  with  a 
view  to  bringing  it  again  into  popularity;  and  having  devised  the 
double-cone  shape,  and  added  a  miniature  bicycle  tire  of  rubber 
round  the  rims  of  the  two  ends  of  the  double-cone,  with  other 
improvements,  he  named  it ''  diabolo.''  The  use  of  celluloid  in 
preference  to  metal  or  wood  as  its  material  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  a  suggestion  of  Mr  C.  B.  Fry,  who  was  considted  by  the 
inventor  on  the  subject.  The  game  of  spinning,  throwing  and 
catching  the  diabolo  was  rapidly  elaborated  in  various  directions,  > 
both  as  an  exercise  of  skill  in  doing  tricks,  and  in  ^'  diabolo  tennis  ** 
and  other  ways  as  an  athletic  pastime.  From  Paris,  Ostend  and 
the  chief  French  seaside  resorts,  where  it  became  popular  in  1906, 
its  vogue  spread  in  1907  so  that  in  France  and  England  it  became 
the  fashionable  ''  rage  ''  among  both  children  and  adults. 

The  mechanics  of  the  diabolo  were  worked  out  by  Professor 
C,  V.  Boys  in  the  Proc,  Phys.  Soc,  (London),  Nov.  1907. 

DIACONICON,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  name  given  to  a  cham- 
ber on  the  south  side  of  the  central  apse,  where  the  sacred  utensils, 
vessels,  &g.,  of  the  church  were  kept.  In  the  reign  of  Justin  II. 
(565-574),  owing  to  a  change  in  the  liturgy,  the  diaconicon  and 
protheses  were  located  in  apses  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisles. 
Before  that  time  jbher^  was  only  oneapse*  In  the  churches  in  cen- 
tral Syria  of  slightly  earlier  date,  the  diaconicon  is  rectangular, 
the  side  apses  at  Kalat-Seman  having  been  added  at  a  later  date. 

DIADOCHI  (Gr.  dioMx^f^f  to  receive  from  another),  i.e. 
**  SucfcessoiB,"  thfi  name  givea  to  the  Macedonian  generals  who 


fought  for  the  empire  of  Alexander 'after  his  death  in  323  B.C. 
The  name  includes  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
Antipater  and  his  son  Cassander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Eumenes 
and  Lysimachus.  The  kingdoms  into  which  the  Macedonian 
empire  was  divided  under  these  rulers  are  known  as  Hellenistic. 
The  chief  were  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  Dynasty 
iq.v.),  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies  (q.^.),  Macedonia  under  the 
successors  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  Pergamum  (q.v.)  under  the 
Attalid  dynasty.  Gradually  these  kingdoms  w^e  merged  in  the 
Roman  empire.    (See  Macedonian  Evprns.) 

DIAGONAL  (Gr.  dUi,  through,76wta,  a  comer),  in  geometry,  aline 
joining  the  intersections  of  two  pairs  of  sides  of  a  rectilinear  figure. 

DIAGORAS,  of  Melos,  sumamed  the  Atheist,  poet  and  sophist, 
flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  Religious 
in  his  youth  and  a  writer  of  hymns  and  dithyrambs,  he  became 
an  atheist  because  a  great  wrong  d^ie  to  him  was  left  unpunished 
by  the  gods.  In  consequence  of  his  blasphemous  ^>eeches,  and 
especially  his  criticism  of  the  Mysteries,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  at  Athens,  and  a  p»ice  set  upon  his  h^cui  (Aristoph. 
Clouds,  830;  Birds,  1073  and  Schol.).  He  fled  to  Corinth,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  died.  His  work  on  the  Mysteries  ^as  called 
^pirfUK  X6y<x  or  *Air<wrup7(foi'r€f,  in  which  he  probably  attacked 
the  Phrygian  divinities. 

DIAGRAM  (Gr.  Sidy  pa  fjLfui,  from  duLyp6L<l>GP,  to  mark  out  by 
lines,  a  figure  drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  the  geometrical 
relations  between  the  parts  of  the  ^gure  illustrate  relations 
between  other  objects.  They  may  be  classed  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  intended  to  be  used,  and* also  according 
to  the  kind  of  analogy  which  we  recognise  between  the  diagram 
and  the  thing  represented.  The  diagrams  in  mathematical 
treatises  are  intended  to  help  the  reader  to  foHow  the  mathe- 
matical reasoning.  The  construction  bf^tiie- figure  is  defined  in 
words  so  that  even  if  no  figure 'were  draWn  the  reader  could  draw 
one  for  himself.  The  diagram  is  ;a  good  one  if  those  features 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  proposition  aredeariy  represented. 

Diagrams  are  also  employed  in  an  entirely  different  way*— 
namely,  for  purposes  of  measurement.  The  pk£ns  and  designs 
drawn  by  architects  and  engineers  aroused  to  determine  the  value 
of  certain  real  magnitudes  by  measuring  certain  distances  on  the 
diagram.  For  such  purposes  it  is  essential  that  the  drawing-  be  as 
accurate  as  possible.  We  therefore  class  diagrams  as  diagrams  of  - 
illustration,  which  merely  suggest  certain  relations  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  and  diagrams  drawn  to  scale,  from  which 
measurements  are  intended  to  be  made.  There  are  some  dia- 
grams or  schemes,  however,  in  whi<ii  the  form  of  the  parts  is  of 
no  importance,  provided  their  com^xions  are  properiy  shown. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  diagrams- of  electrical  connex30vis,-and  those 
belonging  to  that  department  of  geometry  which  treats  of  the 
degrees  of  cyclosis,  peripfaraxy,  linkedness  and  knottedness^ 

Diagrams  purely  Graphic  amd  mitited  Symbdic  <md  Graphic.-^ 
Diagrams  may  also  be  classed  either  as  pmtely  graphical  diagrams, 
jn  which  no  symbols  are  employed  except  keters  or  other  marks 
to  distinguish  particular  points  of  the  diagmms,  and  mixed 
diagrams,  in  which  certain  magnitudes  are  represented,  not  by 
the  magnitudes  of  parts  of-  the  diagram,  but  by  symbols,  such  as 
numbecs  written  on  the  diagram.  Thus  m  a  map  the  height  of 
places  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is^often  indi<^ted  by  marking 
the  number  of  feet  above  the  sea  at  the  cokresponding  placte 
on  the  map.  There  is  another  method  in  which  a  line  called  a* 
contour  line  is  drawn  through  all  the  places  in, the  map  whose 
height  above  the  sea  is  a  certain,  number  of  feet;  and  the  number 
of  feet  is  written  at  some  point  or  points  of  this  line.  By  the  use 
of  a  series  of  contour  lines,  the  hd^t  of  a' great  number  of  places 
can  be  indicated  on  a  map  by  means  of  a  small  number  of  written 
symbols.  Still  this  method  is  not  a  purely 'graphical  method, 
but  a  partly  symbolical  method  of  expressing  the  thirddimensfon 
of  objects  on  a  diagram  in  two  dimensionsi         .         - 

In  order  to  express  completely  by  a  purely  graphical  method 
the  relations  of  magnitudes  invol^dng:  more  than  twO'Vliriablte, 
we  must  use  more  than  one  diagram.  T^us  in  the  arts  of  con- 
struction we  use  plans  and  /  elevations  'and  settions '  through 
different  plaaes^  to  specify  the  fom  of  objects  having  three 
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dh&enflioiis.  In  such  systems  of  diagrams  we  ^ave  to  indicate 
that  a  point  in  one  diagram  correspot^cis  to  a  point  in  another 
diagram. .  Thi^  is  generally  done  by  marlung  the  corresponding 
points  in  the  different  dit^grams  with  tbe  same  letter.  If  the 
diagrams  are  drawn  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  we  may  indicate 
corresponding  points  by  drawing  a  line  from  one  to  the  other, 
taking  care  tLat  this  lin^  of  correspondence  is  so  drawn  that  i^ 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  a  real  line  in  either  diagram.  (See 
Geoxbtkv:   DiscripHve,) 

In  the  stereoscope  the  two  diagrams,  by  the  combined  use  of 
which  the  ^orm  of  bodies  in  three  dimensions  is  recognized,  are 
projections  of  the  bodies^  taken  from  two  points  so  near  each 
other  that,  by  viewing-  the.two  diagrams  simultaneously,  one 
with  each  eye,  we  identify  the  correspoiiding  points  intuitively. 
The  method  in  which  we  simultaneously  contemplate  two  figures, 
and  recognize  a  correspondeace  between  certain  points  in  the  one 
figure  and  pertain  i)oints  in  the  ether,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  fertile  methods  hitherto  known  in  science.  Thus  in  pure 
geometry  the  theories  of  similary-redprocal  and  inverse  figures 
have  led  to  many  extensions  of  the  science.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  method  or  principle  of  Duality.  (See  Geometry 
Projective.y 

Diagrams  in  Mechanics 

The  study  of  the  motion  of  a  material  system  is  much  as^sted  by 
the  use  of  a  series  of  diagrams  representing  the  configuration/  dis- 
placement and  acceleration  of  the  parts  of  the  system. 

Diagram  of  Configuration. — In  considering  a  material  system  it  is 
often  convenient  to  suppose  that  we  have  a  record  of  its  position  at 
any  ^ven  instant  in  the  form  of  a  diagram  of  configuration.  The 
position  ofany  particle  of  the  system  is  defined  by  drawing  a  straight 
fine  or  vector  trom  the  origin,  or  point  of  reference,  to  the  given 
particle.  The  position  of  the  particle  with  respect  to  the  ori^n  is 
determiped  by  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  this  vector.  If  m  the 
diagram  we  draw  from  the  ori^  (which  need  not  be  the  same  point 
of  space  as  the  origin  for  the  material  system)  a  vector  equal  and 
parallel  to  the  vector  which  determines  the  position  of  the  particle, 
the  end  of  this  vector  will  itidicate  the  ppsition  of  the  particle  in  the 
diagram  of  configuration.  If  this  is  done  for  all  the  particles  we  shall 
have  a  system  of  points  in  the  diagram  of  configuration,  each  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  particle  of  the  material  system,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  any  pair  of  these  points  will  be  the  same  as  the 
relative  positions  of  the  material  particles  which  correspond  to  them. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  two  origins  or  points  from  which  the 
vectors  are  supposed  fo  be  drawn — one  for  the  material  system,  the 
other  for  the  diagram.  Tfiese  porntSf  however,  and  the  vectors  drawn 
from  thexm  may  now  be  omitted,  so  that  we  haVe  on  the^^me  hand 
the  material  system  and  on  the  others  set  of  points,  each  point 
corresponding  to  a  narticle  of  the  system',  and^e  whole^presenting 
the  configuration  ol  the  system  at  a  given  instant. 

This  is  calkd  a  diagram  of  configuration. 

Diagram  of  17isj>lacement, — Let  us  next^consider  two  diagrams  of 
configucation  of  the  'same  system,  corresponding  to  two  different 
instants.  -  We  call  the  first ''tne  initial  configuration  and  the  second 
the  final  configuration,  and  the  passage  from  the  one  configuration 
to  the  other  we  call  the  displacement  of  the«vstemi  We  do  not  at 
present  consider  the  length  of  time  duriog-which  the  displacement 
was  effected,  nor  the  intermediate  stages  through  which  it  passed, 
but  only  the  final  result — a  change  of  configuraition.  To  study  this 
change  we  construct  a  diagram  oT  displacement. 

Let  A,  B,  ^  be  the  points  in  the  imtial  diagram  of  configuration! 
attd  A\  6\  C  be  the  corresponding  points  in  the  final  diagram  of 
configuration*  From  o,  the  origin  of  the  diagram  of  dispiacen^ent, 
draw  a  vector  oa  equal  and  pareSilel  to  AA',  i^o  equal  and  parallel  to 
BB\  oc  tOiQQ'i  and  so  on.  The  points  a,  bt  c,  &c.,  will  be  such  that 
the  vector  ab  indicates  the  displacement  of  B  relative  to  A,  and  so 
on.  The  diagram  containing  the  points  a,  b,  c,  &c.,  is  therefore  called 
the  diagram  of  displa4t€ment»  >f 

In  constructing  the  !dtagrain  of  displacement  we  have  hitherto 
assumed  that  we  know  the  absolute  displacements  of  the  points  of 
the  system.  For  we  are  required  to  draw  a  line  equal  and  parallel  to 
AA',  which  we  cannot  do  unless  we  know  the  absolute  final  position 
of  A,  with  respect  to  its  imtial  position.  In  this  diaeram  of  displace- 
ment  there  is  therefore,  besides  the  points  a,  b,  c,  &c,  an  origin,  o, 
which  represents  a  point  absolutely  nxed  in  space*  This  is  necessary 
because  the  two  configurations  do  not  exist  at  the  same  time ;  and 
thorelore  to  express  their  relative  position  we  require  to  know  a 
point  which  remains  the  sa^e  at  the  be^nning  and  end  of  the  time. 

But  we  may  oonstruct  the  diagram  in  another  way  which  does  not 
SMume  a  knowledge  of  absolute  displacement  or  of  a  point  fixed  in 
space.  Assuming  any  point  and  calling  it  a,  draw  ak  parallel  and 
equal  to  BA  in  the  imtial  configuration,  and  from  k  draw  kb  parallel 
ami  equal  to  A'B'  in  the  final  configuration.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
position  of  the  point  b  relative  to  a  will  be  the  same  by  this  construc- 
tion as  by  tbeiormer  constraction,  only  we  must  observe  that  in  this 


scScond  construction  we  use  only  vectors  such  as  AB,  A'B\  which 
i^present  the  relative  position  of  points  both. of  which  exist  simul- 
taneously* instead  ol  vectors  such  as  AA',  BB',  which  express  the 
;  position  of  a  point  at  one  instant  relative  to  its  posi4;ion  at  a  former 
instants  ..and.  which  therefore  cannot  be  determined  by  observation, 
because  the  two  ends  of  the  vector  do  not  exist  simultaneously. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  diagram  of  displacements,  when 
drawn  bv  the  first  construction,  includes  an  origin  o,  which  indicates 
that  we  have  assumed  a  knowledge  of  absolute  displacements.  But 
no  such  point  occurs  in  the  second  oonstnictioil,  because  we  use 
such  vectors  onl3^  as  we  can  actually  observe.  Hence  the  diagram  of 
displacements  withatU  an  origin  represents  neither  more  nor  less  than 
all  we  can  ever  know  about  the  displacement  of  the  material  system. 

Diagram  of  Velocity.-^li  the  relative  velocities  of  the  points  of  the 
system  are  constant,  then  the  diagram  of  displacement  corresponding 
to  an  interval  of  a  unit  of  time  between  the  initial  and  tne  final 
configuration  is  called  a  diagram  of  relative  velocity.  If  the  relative 
velocities  are  not  constant,  we  suppose  another  system  in  which  the 
velocities  are  equal  to  the  velocities  of  the  given  system  at  the  given 
instant  and  continue  constant  for  a  unit  of  time.  The  diagram  of 
displacements  for  this  imaginary  system  is  the  required  diagram  of 
relative  velocities  of  the  actual  system  at  the  given  mstant.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  diagram  ^ves  the  velocity  of  any  one  point  relative  to 
any  other,  but  cannot  pve  the  absolute  velocity  of  any  of  them. 

Diagram  of  A  cceleratum, — By  the  same  process  by  which  we  formed 
the  diagram  of  displacements  from  the  two  diagrams  of  imtial  and 
final  configuration,  we  may  form  a  diagram  of  changes  of  relative 
velocity  from  the. two  diagrams  of  initial  and  final  velocities.  This 
diagram  may  be  called  that  of  total  accelerations  in  a  finite  interval 
of  time.  And  by  the  same  process  by  which  we  deduced  the  diagmm 
of  velocities  from  that  of  displacements  we  may  deduce  the  diagram 
of  rates  of  acceleration  from  that  of  total  acceleration. 

We  have  mentioned  this  system  of  diagrams. in  elementary  kine- 
matics because  they  are  found  to  be  of  use  epsedally  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  material  systems  containing  a  great  number  of  parts, 
as  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  The  diagram  of  configuration  then 
appears  as  a  region  of  ^Mice  swarming  with  points  representing 
molecules,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  investigate  it  is  by 
considering  the  number  of  such  points  in  unit  of  volume  in  different 
parts  of  that  region,  and  calling  this  the  density  of  the  gas» 

In  like  manner  the  diagram  of  velocities  appears  as  a  region  con- 
taining points  equal  in  number  but  distributed  in  a  different  manner, 
and  the  number  of  points  in  any  given  portion  of  the  region  expresses 
the  number  of  molecules  whose  velocities  lie  within  given  limits.  We 
may  speak  of  this  as  the  velocity-density. 

Diagrams  of  Stress, — Graphical  methods  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  statical  questions,  because  the  state  of  the  system  is  constant, 
80  that  we  do  not  need  to  construct  aseriiss  of  diagrams  corre- 
sponding to  the  successive  states  of  the  system.  The  most  useful 
of  these  applications,  collectively  termed  Graphici  Statics,  relates 
to  the  equihbrium  of  plane  fcam^  structures  familiarly  represented 
in  bridges  and  roof-trusses.  Two  diagrams  are  used,  one  called  the 
diagram  of  the  fmme  and  the  other  called  the  diagram  of  stress. 
The  structure  itself  consists  of  a  number  of  separable  pieces  or  links 
jointed  together  at  their  extremities.  In  practice  these  joints  have 
friction,  or  may  be  made  purposely  stiff,  so  that  the  force  acting  at 
the  extremity  of  a  piece  may  not  pass  exactly  through  the  axis  of 
the  joint ;  but  as  it  is  unsafe  to  make  the  stability  oT the  structure 
depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  stiffness  .of  joints^  we  assume  in  our 
calculations  that  all  the  joints  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  therefore 
that  the  force  acting  on  the  end  of  any  link  passes  through  the  axis 
of  the  joint. 

The  axes  of  the  toints  of  the  structure  are  represented  by  points 
in  the  diagram  fof  the  frame* ;  The  link  which  (connects  two  joii^s  in 
the  actual  structure  may  be  of  any  shape,  but  in  the  diagram  of  the 
frame  it  is  represented  bv  a  straight  line  joining  the  points  repre- 
senting the  two  joints.  If  no  force  acts  on  the  link  except  the  two 
forces  acting  through  the  centres  of  the  joints,  these  two  forces  must 
be  equal  aiKi  opposite,  and  their  direction  must  coincide  with  the 
straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  joints.  If  the  force  acting  on 
either  extremity  ofthe  link  is  directed  towards  the  other  extremity, 
the  stress  on  the  link  is  called  pressure  and  the  link  is  called  a  "  strut." 
If  it  is  directed  away  from  the  other  extremity,  the  stress  on  the  link 
is  called  tension  and  the  link  is  called  a  **  tie.'*  In  this  case,  there- 
fore, the  only  stress  acting  in  a  link  is  a  pressure  or  a.tension  in  the 
direction  of  the  straight  line  which  represents  it  in  the  diagram  of  the 
franae,  and  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  the  magnitude  of  this 
stress.  In  the  actual  structure  gravity  acts  on  every  part  of  the  link, 
but  in  the  diagram  we  substitute  for  the  actual  weight  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  link  two  weights  which  have  the  same  resultant  acting 
at  the  extremities  of  the  link. 

We  may  now  treat  the  diagram  of  the  frame  as  composed  of  links 
without  weight)  but  loaded  at  each  joint  with  a  weight  made  up  of 
portions  of  the  weights  of  all  the  links  which  meet  in  that  joint.  If 
any  link  has  more  than  two  joints  we  may  substitute  for  it  in  the 
diagram  an  imaginary  stiff  frame,  consisting  of  links,  each  of  which 
has  only  two  joints.  The  diagram  of  the  frame  is  now  reduced  to  a 
system  of  points,  certain  pairs  of  which  are  joined  by.straiRht  lines, 
and  each  point  is  in  general  acted  on  by  a  weight  or  other  force 
acting  between  it  and  some  point  external.to  the  systenu    Tocomplete 
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the  diagram  we  may  represent  these  external  forces  as  links,  that  is 
to  say,  straight  lines  joining  the  points  of  the  frame  to  points  external 
to  the  frame.  Thus  each  weight  may  be  represented  bv  a  link  joining 
the  point  of  application  of  the  weight  with  the  centre  ot  the  earth.  ^ 

But  we  can  always  construct  an  imaginary  frame  having  its  joints 
in  the  lines  of  action  of  these  external  forces,  and  this  frame,  together 
with  the  real  frame  and  the  links  representing  external  forces,  which 
join  points  in  the  one  frame  to  points  in  the  other  frame,  make  up 
to^ettier  a  complete  self-strained  system  in  equilibrium,  consisting  of 
pomts  connected  by  links  acting  by  pressure  or  tension.  We  may 
m  this  way  reduce  any  real  structure  to  the  case  of  a  system  of  pK>f  nts 
with  attractive  or  repulsive  forces  acting  between  certain  pairs  of 
these  points,  and  keeping  them  in  equilibrium.  The  direction  of  each 
of  these  forces  is  sumciently  indicated  by  that  of  the  line  joining  the 
points,  so  that  we  have  only  to  determine  its  magnitude.  We  might 
do  this  by  calculation,  and  then  write  down  on  each  link  the  pressure 
or  the  tension  which  acts  in  it. 

We  should  in  this  way  obtain  a  mixed  diagram  in  which  the  stresses 
are  represented  graphically  as  regards  direction  and  position,  but 
symbolically  as  regards  magnitude.  But  we  know  that  a  force  may  be 
represented  in  a  purely  graphical  manner  by  a  straight  line  in  the 
direction  of  the  force  containing  as  many  units  of  length  as  there  are 
units  of  force  in  the  force.  The  end  of  this  line  is  marked  with  an 
arrow  head  to  show  in  which  direction  the  force  acts.  ^  According  to 
this  method  each  force  is  drawn  in  its  proper  position  in  the  diagram 
of  configuration  of  the  frame.  Such  a  oiagram  might  be  useful  as 
a  record  of  the  result  of  calculation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  forces, 
but  it  would  be  of  no  use  in  enabling  us  to  test  the  correctness  of 
the  calculation. 

But  we  have  a  gmphical  method  of  testing  the  equilibrium  of  any 
set  of  forces  acting  at  a  point.  We  draw  in  series  a  set  of  lines  parallel 
and  proportional  to  these  forces.  If  these  lines  form  a  closed  polygon 
the  forces  are  in  equilibrium.  (See  Mbchanics.)  We  might  in  this 
way  form  a  series  of  polygons  of  forces,  one  for  each  joint  of  the  frame. 
But  in  so  doing  we  give  up  the  principle  of  drawing  the  line  represent- 
ing a  force  from  the  point  of  application  of  the  force,  for  all  the  sides 
of  the  polygon  cannot  pass  throug^h  the  same  {xnnt,  as  the  forces  do. 
We  also  represent  every  stress  twice  over,  for  it  appears  as  a  side  of 
both  the  pol>]Ron8  corresponding  to  the  two  joints  between  which 
it  acts.  But  u  we  can  arrange  the  polygons  in  such  a  way  that  the 
sides  of  any  two  polygons  which  represent  the  same  stress  coincide 
with  each  other,  we  may  form  a  diagram  in  which  every  stress  is 
represented  in  direction  and  magnitude,  though  not  in  position,  by 
a  single  line  which  is  the  common  boundary  of  the  two  polygons 
which  represent  the  joints  at  the  extremities  of  the  corresponding 
piece  of  the  frame. 

We  have  thus  obtained  a  pure  diagram  of  sttessin  which  no  attempt 
is  made  to  represent  the  configuration  of  the  material  system,  and  in 
which  every  force  is  not  only  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude 
by  a  straight  line,  but  the  equilibrium  of  the  forces  at  any  loint  is 
manifest  by  inspection,  for  we  have  only  to  examine  whether  the 
corresponding  polygon  is  closed  or  not. 

The  relations  between  the  diagram  of  the  frame  and  the  diagram 
of  stress  are  as  follows: — ^To  every  link  in  the  frame  corresponds  a 
straight  line  in  the  diagram  of  stress  which  represents  in  magnitude 
and  atrection  the  stress  acting  in  that  link;  and  to  every  joint  of  the 
frame  corresponds  a  closed  polygon  in  the  diagram,  and  the  forces 
acting  at  that  joint  are  represents  by  the  sides  of  the  polygon  taken 
in  a  certain  cyclical  order,  the  cyclical  order  of  the  sides  of  the  two 
adjacent  polygons  being  such  that  their  common  side  is  traced  in 
opposite  directions  in  going  round  the  two  polygons. 

The  direction  in  which  any  side  of  a  polygon  is  traced  is  the  direction 
of  the  force  acting  on  that  joint  of  the  frame  which  corresponds  to  the 
polygon,  and  due  to  that  link  of  the  frame  which  corresponds  to  the 
side.  This  determines  whether  the  stress  of  the  link  is  a  pressure  or  a 
tension.  If  we  know  whether  the  stress  of  any  one  link  is  a  pressure 
or  a  tension,  this  determines  the  cyclical  order  of  the  sides  of  the  two 
polygons  corresponding  to  the  ends  of  the  links,  and  therefore  the 
cyclical  order  of  all  the  polygons,  and  the  nature  of  the  stress  in  every 
link  of  the  frame. 

Reciprocal  Diamms, — When  to  every  point  of  concourse  of  the  lines 
in  the  diagram  of  stress  corresponds  a  closed  polygon  in  the  skeleton 
of  the  frame,  the  two  diagrams  are  said  to  be  reciprocal. 

The  first  extensions  of  the  method  of  diagrams  of  forces  to  other 
casetf  than  that  of  the  funicular  polygon  were  given  by  Rankine  in 
his  Applied  Mechanics  (1857).  The  method  was  independently 
applied  to  a  large  number  of  cases  by  W.  P.  Taylor,  a  practical 
draughtsman  in  the  office  of  J.  B.  Cochrane,  and  by  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell  in  his  lectures  in  King's  College,  London.  In  the  PkU.  Mag. 
for  1864  the  latter  pointed  out  the  reciprocal  properties  of  the  two 
diagrams,  and  in  a  paper  on  **  Reciprocal  Fig[ures,  Frames  and 
Diagrams  of  Forces,"  Trans*  R.S.  Edin.  vol.  xxvi.,  1870,  he  showed 
the  relation  of  the  method  to  Airy's  function  of  stress  and  to  other 
mathematical  methods.  Professor  Pleeming  Jenkin  has  ^ven  a 
number  of  applications  of  the  method  to  practice  {Trans.  R.S.  Edin. 

vol.  XXV.). 

L.  Cremona  (Le  Figure  reciproche  nella  sUUica  grafica,  1872)  deduced 
the  construction  of  reciprocal  figures  from  the  theory  of  the  two 
components  of  a  wrench  as  developed  by  MObius.  Karl  Culmann,  in 
his  Crapkische  Staiik  (ist  ed.  1864^1866, 2nd  ed.  1875),  made  great  use 


of  diagrams  of  forces,  some  of  which«  however,  are  not  redprocaL 
Maurice  Levy  in  his  Statique  graphique  (1874)  has  treated  the  whole 
subject  in  an  elementary  but  copious  manner,  and  R.  H.  Bow,  in  his 
The  Economics  of  Construction  in  Relation  to  Framed  Structures  (1873), 
materially  simplified  the  process  of  drawing  a  diagram  of  stress 
reciprocal  to  a  given  frame  act^  on  by  a  system  <x  equilibrating 
external  forces. 

Instead  of  lettering  the  joints  of  the  frame,  as  is  usually  done,  or 
the  links  of  the  frame,  as  was  the  custom  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  Bow 
places  a  letter  in  each  of  the  polygonal  areas  enclosed  by  the  links  of 
the  frame,  and  also  in  each  of  the  divisions  of  surroundii^  spaoe  as 


Fig.  I. — Diagram  of  Configuration. 

separated  by  the  lines  of  action  of  the  external  forces.  ^  When  one 
link  of  the  frame  crosses  another,  the  point  of  apparent  intersection 
of  the  links  is  treated  as  if  it  were  a  real  joint,  ana  the  stresses  of  each 
of  the  intersecting  links  are  represented  twice  in  the  diagram  of 
stress,  as  the  opposite  sides  of  tne  parallelogram  which  corresponds 
to  the  point  of  intersection. 

This  method  is  followed  in  the  lettering  of  the  diagram  of  configura- 
tion (fig.  i),  and  the  diagram  of  stress  (fig.  2)  of  the  linkwork  which 
Professor  Sylvester  has  c^^tled  a  c)uadruplane. 

In  fig.  I  tnelreal  joints  are  distinguished  from  the  places  where  one 
link  appears  to  cross  another  by  the  little  circles  O,  P,  Q.  R,  S,  T,  V. 
The  tour  links  RSTV  form  a  "  contraparallelogram  '  in  which 
RS  »  TV  and  RV = ST.  The  triangles  Rj5s,  RP V,  TQS  are  similar 
:o  each  other.  A  fourth  triangle  (TNV),  not  drawn  in  the  figure, 
would  complete  the  quadruplane.  ^  The  four  points  O^  P,  N,  Q  form 
a  parallelogram  whose  angle  POQ  is  constant  and  equal  to  t— SOR. 
Tne  product  of  the  distances  OP  and  OQ  is  constant.  The  linkwork 
may  be  fixed  at  0.    If  any  figure  is  traced  by  P,  Q  will  trace  the 


Fio.  2. — Diagram  of  Stress. 

inverse  ^sare,  but  turned  round  O  through  the  constant  ^Anrfe  POQ. 
In  the  diagram  forces  P^,  Qg  are  balanced  by  the  force  Co  at  the 
fixed  point.  The  forces  P^  and  (^  are  necessarily  inversely  a«'OP 
and  OQ,  and  make  equal  angles  with  those- lines. 

Every  closed  area  formed  by  the  links  or  the  externa)  fonjes  in  the 
diagram  of  configuration  is  marked  by  a  letter  which  corresponds 
to  a  point  of  concourse  of  lines  in  the  diagram  of  stresSi  The  stress 
in  the  link  which  is  the  common  boundary  of  two  areas  is  represented 
in  the  diagram  of  stress  by  the  line  joining  the  points  corresponding 
to  those  areas.  When  a  link  is  divided  into'  two  or  more  parts  by 
lines  crossing  it,  the  stress  in  each  paft  is  rept«sent<Ki  by  a  different 
line  for  each  part,  but  as  the  stress  is  the  same  throughout  the  link 
these  lines  are  all  equal  and  parallel.  Thus  in  the  figure  the  stress 
in  RV  is  represented  by  the  four  equal  and  parallel  Hnes  HI,  FG,  DB 
and  AB.  If  tWo  areas  have  no  part  of  their  boundary  In  common 
the  letters  corresponding  to  them  in  -the  diagram  of  stress  are  net 
joined  by  a  straight  line.  If,  however,  a  straight  lite  Were  drawn 
between  them,  it  would  represent  in  direction  and  magnitude  the 
resultant  of  all  the  stresses  in  the  links  Which  are  cut  by  any  line, 
straight  or  curved,  joining  the  two  areas.  For  instance  the  areas 
F  and  C  in  fig.  i  have  no  common  boundary,  and  the  points  F  and  C 
in  fig.  2  are  not  joined  by  a  straight  line.  But  every  t>ath  from  the 
area  F  to  the  area  C  in  fig.  i  passes  throup^h  a  series  of  othef  areas,  and 
each  passage  from  one  area  into  a  contiguous  area  corresponds  to  a 
line  orawn  in  the  diagram  of  stress.-    Hence  the  whole |>ath  from  F 
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to  C  in  fig.  I  corresponds  to  a  path  formed  of  lines  in  fig.  2  and 
extending  from  F  to  C,  and  the  resultant  of  all  the  stresses  in  the 
links  cut  by  the  path  is  represented  by  FC  in  fig.  2. 

Many  examples  of  stress  diagrams  are  given  in  the  article  on 
bridges  (q.v,). 

Automatic  Description  of  Diagrams, 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  diagrams  in  which  the  two  co-ordin- 
ates of  a  point  in  a  plane  are  employed  to  indicate  the  simultaneous 
values  of  two  related  Quantities.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  is  made  to  move, 
say  horizontally,  with  a  constant  known  velocity,  while  a  tracing 
point  is  made  to  move  in  a  vertical  strai^t  line,  the  height  varying 
as  the  value  of  any  given  physical  quantity,  the  point  will  trace  out 
a  curve  on  the  paper  from  which  the  value  of  that  quantity  at  any 
given  time  may  be  determined.  This  principle  is  applied  to  the 
automatic  registration  of  phenomena  of  all  kinds,  from  those  of 
meteorology  and  terrestrial  magnetism  to  the  velocity  of  cannon- 
shot,  the  vibrations  of  sounding  bodies,  the  motions  of  animals, 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  and  the  currents  in  electric  telegraphs. 

In  Watt*s  indicator  for  steam  engines  the  paper  does  not  move 
with  a  constant  velocity,  but  its  displacement  is  proportional  to 
that  of  the  piston  of  the  engine,  while  that  of  the  tracing  point  is 
proportional  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  Hence  the  co-ordinates  of 
a  point  of  the  curve  traced  on  the  diagram  represent  the  volume  and 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder.  The  indicator-diagram  not 
only  supplies  a  record  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  at  each  stage  of 
the  stroke  of  the  engine,  but  indicates  the  work  done  by  the  steam 
in  each  stroke  by  the  area  enclosed  by  the  curve  traced  on  the 
diagram.  (J.  C.  M.) 

DIAL  and  MALUNO.  Dialling,  sometimes  called  gnomonics, 
is  a  branch  of  applied  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  construc- 
tion of  sun-dials,  that  is,  of  those  instruments,  either  fixed  or 
portable,  which  determine  the  divisions  of  the  day  (Lat.  dies)  by 
the  motion  of  the  shadow  of  some  object  on  which  the  sun's  rays 
fall.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  applications  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun;  though  for  a  long 
time  men  would  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  division  into 
morning  and  afternoon  as  marked  by  sun-^rise,  sun-set  and  the 
greatest  elevation. 

History. — ^Thc  earliest  mention  of  a  sun-dial  is  found  in 
Isaiah  zxzviii.  8:  **  Behold,  I  will  bring  again  the  shadow  of  the 
degrees  which  is  gone  down  in  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz  ten  degrees 
backward."  The  date  of  this  would  be  about  700  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  ciiaracter  or  con- 
struction of  the  instrument.  The  earliest  of  all  sun-dials  of  which 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge  was  the  hemicyde,  or  hemisphere, 
of  the  Chaldaean  astronomer  Berossus,  who  probably  lived  about 
300  B.C.  It  consisted  of  a  hollow  hemisphere  placed  with  its 
rim  perfectly  horizontal,  and  having  a  bead,  or  globule,  fixed  in 
any  way  at  the  centre.  So  long  as  the  sun  remained  above  the 
horizon  the  shadow  of  the  bead  would  fall  on  the  inside  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  the  path  of  the  shadow  during  the  day  would 
be  approximately  a  circular  arc  This  arc,  divided  into  twelve 
eqiial  parts,  determined  twelve  equal  intervab  of  dme  for  that 
day.  Now,  supposing  this  were  done  at  the  time  of  the  solstices 
and  equinoxes,  and  on  as  many  intermediate  days  as  might  be 
considered  sufficient,  and  then  curve  lines  drawn  through  the 
corresponding  points  of  division  of  the  different  arcs,  the  shadow 
of  the  bead  falling  on  one  of  these  curve  lines  would  mark  a 
division  of  time  for  that  day,  and  thus  we  should  have  a  sim-dial 
which  would  divide  each  period  of  daylight  mto  twelve  equal 
parts.  These  equal  parts  were  called  temporary  hours]  and,  since 
the  duration  of  daylight  varies  from  day  to  day,  the  temporary 
hours  of  one  day  would  differ  from  those  of  another*,  but  this 
inequality  would  probably  be  disregarded  at  that  time,  and 
especially  in  cotmtries  where  the  variation  between  the  longest 
summer  day  and  the  shortest  winter  day  is  much  less  than  in  our 
climates. 

The  dial  of  Berossus  remained  in  use  for  centuries.  The 
Arabians,  as  appears  from  the  work  of  Albategnius,  still  followed 
the  same  construction  about  the  year  a.d.  goo.  Four  of  these  dials 
have  in  modem  times  been  found  in  Italy.  One,  discovered  at 
Tivoli  in  1746,  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  who,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  says  that  he  had  sent  a  dial  of  this  kind  to  his 
vOla  near  Tusculum.  The  second  and  third  were  found  in  17517- 
one  at  Castel-Nuovo  and  the  other  at  Rignano;  and  a  fourth  was 
found  in  1762  at  Pompeii.  G.  H.  Martini  in  his  Abhandlungen 
von  den  Somtenukren  der  AUen  (Leipzig,  1777),  sa3rB  that  this 


dial  was  made  for  the  latitude  of  Memphis;  it  may  therefore 
be  the  work  of  Egyptians,  perhaps  constructed  in  the  school  of 
Alexandria. 

Herodotus  recorded  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  the  Baby- 
lonians the  use  of  the  gnomon,  but  the  great  progress  made  by 
the  Greeks  in  geometry  enabled  them  in  later  times  to  construct 
dials  of  great  complexity,  somt  of  which  remain  to  us,  and  are 
proof  not  only  of  extensive  knoidedge  but  also  of  great  ingenuity. 

Ptolemy's  Almagest  treats  of  the  construction  of  dials  by 
means  of  his  analemma,  an  instrument  which  solved  a  variety  of 
astronomical  problems.  The  constructions  given  by  him  were 
sufficient  for  regular  dials,  that  is,  horizontal  dials,  or  vertical 
dials iacing  east,  west,  north  or  south,  and  these  are  the  only  ones 
he  treats  of.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  ancients  were  able 
to  construct  declining  dials,  as  is  shown  by  that  most  interesting 
monument  of  ancient  gnomics — the  Tower  of  the  Winds  at 
Athens.  This  is  a  regular  octagon,  on  the  faces  of  which  the  eight 
principal  winds  are  represented,  and  over  them  eight  different 
dials — ^four  facing  the  cardiiuU  points  and  the  other  fom*  facing 
the  intermediate  directions.  The  date  of  the  dials  is  long  subse- 
quent to  that  of  the  tower;  for  Vitruvius,  who  describe  the  tower 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  first  book,  ssiys  nothing  about  the  dials, 
and  as  he  has  described  all  the  dials  known  in  his  time,  we  must 
believe  that  the  dials  of  the  tower  did  not  then  exist.  The  hours 
are  still  the  temporary  hours  or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them, 
hutemoria. 

The  first  sun-dial  erected  at  Rome  was  in  the  year  290  B.C.,  and 
this  Paplrius  Cursor  had  taken  from  the  Samnites.  A  dial  which 
Valerius  Messalla  had  brought  from  Catania,  the  latitude  of  which 
is  five  degrees  less  than  that  of  Rome,  was  placed  in  the  forum 
in  the  year  261  b.c.  The  first  dial  actually  constructed  at  Rome 
was  in  the  year  164  b.c.,  by  order  of  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  but 
as  no  other  Roman  has  written  on  gnomonlcs,  this  was  perhaps 
the  work  of  a  foreign  artist.  If»  too,  we  remember  that  the  dial 
found  at  Pompeii  was  made  for  the  latitude  of  Memphis,  and 
consequently  less  adapted  to  its  position  than  that  of  Catania 
to  Rome,  we  may  infer  that  mathematical  knowledge  was  not 
cultivated  in  Italy. 

The  Arabians  were  much  more  successful.  They  attached 
great  importance  to  gnomonics,  the  principles  of  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  Greeks,  but  they  greatly  simplified  and  diversified 
the  Greek  constructions.  One  of  their  writers,  Abul  Hassan,  who 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  taught  them  how 
to  trace  dials  on  cylindrical,  conical  and  other  surfaces.  He 
even  introduced  equal  or  equinoctial  hours,  but  the  idea  was  not 
supported,  and  the  temporary  hoturs  alone  continued  in  use. 

Where  or  when  the  great  and  important  step  already  conceived 
by  Abul  Hassan,  and  perhaps  by  others,  of  reckoning  by  equal 
hours  was  generally  adopted  cannot  now  be  determined.  The 
history  of  gnomonics  from  the .  13th  to  the  beginninig  of  the 
1 6th  century  is  ahnodt  a  blank,  and  during  that  time  the  change 
took  place.  We  can  see,  however,  that  the  change  would  neces- 
sarily follow  the  introduction  of  clocks  and  other  mechanical 
methods  of  measuring  time;  lor,  however  imperfect  these  were^ 
the  hotus  they  marked  would  be  of  the  same  length  in  summer  and 
in  winter,  and  the  discrepancy  between  these  equal  hours  and  the 
temporary  hours  of  the  sun-dial  would  soon  be  too  important 
to  be  overlooked.  Now»  we  know  that  a  balance  dock  was  put  up 
in  the  palace  of  Charles  V.  of  France  about  the  year  1370,  and 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  new  sun-dials  came  into 
general  use  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  modem  writers  on  gnomonics  waa 
Sebastian  Miinster  (9.9.),  who  published  his  Horologiographia 
at  Basel  in  153 1.  He  gives  a  number  of  correct  rules,  but  with- 
out demonstrations.  Among  his  inventions  was  a  moon-dial,^ 
but  this  does  not  admit  of  much  acciuacy. 

During  the  17th  century  dialling  was  discussed  at  great  length 
by  many  writers  on  astronomy.     Clavius  devotes  a  quarto 

^  In  one  of  the  courts  of  Queens*  College,  Cambridge,  there  is  an 
elaborate  sun-dial  dating  from  the  end  oT  the  17th  or  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  century,  and  around  it  a  series  of  numbers  which  mal^  it 
available  as  a  moon-dial  when  the  moon's  age  is  known. 
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volume  of  800  pages  entirety  to  the  subject.  This  was  published 
in  161 2,  and  may  be  considered  to  contain  all  that  was  iLnown  at 
that  time. 

In  the  1 8th  century  clocks  and  watches  began  to  supersede 
sun-diab)  and  these  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  except  as 
an  additional  ornament  to  a  garden,  or  in  remote  country  districts 
where  the  old  dial  on  the  church  tower  still  serves  as  an  occasional 
check  on  the  modem  dock  by  its  side.  The  art  of  constructing 
dials  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  little  more  than  a  mathematical 
recreation. 

^General  Principles. — The  diurnal  and  the  annual  motions  of  the 
earth  are  the  elementary  astronomical  facts  on  which  dialling  is 
founded.  That  the  earth  turns  upon  its  axis  uniformly  from  west 
to  east  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  it  is  carried  round  the  sun  in 
one  year  at  a  nearly  uniform  rate,  is  the  correct  way  of  expressing 
these  facts*  But  the  effect  will  be  precisely  the  same,  and  it  will  suit 
our  purpose  better,  and  make  our  explanations  easier,  if  we  adopt  the 
ideas  of  the  ancients,  of  which  our  senses  furnish  apparent  confirma- 
tion, and  assume  the  earth  to  be  fixed.  Then,  the  sun  and  stars 
revolve  round  the  earth's  axis  uniformly  from  east  to  west  once  a 
day — ^the  sun  lagging  a  little  behind  the  stars,  making  its  day  some 
four  minutes  longer — so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  finds  itseff  again 
in  the  same  place,  having  made  a  complete  revolution  of  the  heavens 
relatively  to  the  stars  from  west  to  east. 

The  fixed  axis  about  which  all  these  bodies  revolve  daily  is  a  line 
through  the  earth's  centre;  but  the  radius  of  the  earth  is  so  small, 
comoared  with  the  enormous  distance  of  the  sun,  that,  if  we  draw  a 
parallel  axis  through  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  we  may  safely 
look  on  that  as  being  the  axis  of  the  celestial  motions.  The  error  in 
the  case  of  the  sun  would  not,  at  its  maximum,  that  is,  at  6  a.m.  and 
6  P.M.,  exceed  half  a  second  of  time,  and  at  noon  would  vanish.  An 
axis  so  drawn  is  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  points  to  the  pole^ 
its  elevation  being  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

The  diurnal  motion  of  the  stars  is  strictly  uniform,  and  so  would 
that  of  the  sun  be  if  the  daily  retardation  of  about  four  minutes, 
spoken  of  above,  were  always  the  same.  But  this  is  constantly  alter- 
ing, so  that  the  rime,  as  measured  by  the  sun's  motion,  and  also 
consequently  as  measured  by  a  sun-dial,  does  not  move  on  at  a 
strictly  uniform  pace.  This  irregularity,  which  is  slight,  would  be 
of  little  consequence  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  but  clocks  and 
watches  being  mechanical  measures  of  time  could  not,  except  by 
extreme  complication,  be  made  to  follow  this  irregularity,  even 
if  desirable. 

The  clock  is  constructed  to  mark  uniform  time  in  such  wise  that  the 
length  of  the  clock  day  shall  be  the  average  of  all  the  solar  days  in  the 
Vear.  Four  times  a  year  the  clock  and  the  sunrdial  agrees* exactly; 
but  the  sun-dial,  now  going  a  little  slower,  now  a  little  ^ster,  will  Se 
sometimes  behind,  sometimes  before  the  clock — the  greatest  accumu- 
lated difference  being  about  sixteen  minutes  for  a  few  days  in 
November,  but  on  the  average  much  less.  The  four  days  on  which 
the  two.a^ree  are  April  15,  June  15,  September  i  and  December  24. 

Clock- time  is  called  mean  Ume,  that  marked  by  the  sun-dial  is  called 
apparent  Ume^  and  the  difference  between  them  is  the  equation  of 
time.  It  is  given  in  most  calendars  and  almanacs,  frequently  under 
the  heading  ^*  clock  slow,-' ''  clock  fast."  When  the  time  by  the  sun- 
dial is  known,  the  equation  of  time  will  at  once  enable  us  to  obtain  the 
corresponding  clock-time,  or  vice  versa. 

Atmospheric  refraction  introduces  another  error  by  altering  the 
apparent  position  of  the  sun;  but  the  effect  is  too  small  to  need 
consideration  in  the  construcdon  of  an  instrument  which,  with  the 
best  workmanship,  does  not  after  all  admit  of  very  mat  accuracy. 

The  general  principles  of  diallin£  will  now  be  readily  understood. 
The  problem  before  us  is  the  following: — A  rod,  or  style,  as  it  is 
called,  beine  firmly  fixed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis, 
we  have  to  tind  how  and  where  points  or  lines  of  reference  must  be 
traced  on  some  fixed  surface  behind  the  style,  so  that  when  the 
shadow  of  the  style  falls  on  a  certain  one  of  these  lines,  we  may  know 
that  at  that  moment  it  is  solar  noon, —  that  is,  that  the  plane  through 
the  style  and  through  the  sun  then  coincides  with  the  meridian; 
again,  that  when  the  shadow  reaches  the  next  Hne  of  reference,  it  is 
t  o'clock  by  solar  time,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  that  the 
above  plane  through  the  style  and  through  the  sun  has  just  turned 
through  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  complete  revolution ;  and  so  on 
for  the  subsequent  hours, — the  hours  before  noon  being  indicated  in 
a  ^milar  manner.  The  style  and  the  surface  on  which  these  lines 
are  traced  tc^ther  constitute  the  dial. 

The  position  of  an  intended  sun-dial  havine  been  selected — 
whether  on  church  tower,  south  front  of  farmstead  or  garden  wall — 
the  surface  must  be  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  receive  the  hour-lines. 

The  chief,  and  in  fact  the  only  practical  difficulty  will  be  the 
accurate  fixing  of  the  style,  for  on  its  accuracy  the  value  of  the  instru- 
ment depends.  It  must  be  in  the  meridian  plane,  and  must  make  an 
angle  with  the  horizon  egual  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  The  latter 
condition  will  offer  no  difficulty,  but  the  exact  determination  oi  the 
meridian  plane  which  passes  through  the  point  where  the  style  is 
fixed  to  the  surface  is  not  so  simple.  At  present  we  shall  assume  that 
the  style  has  been  fixed  in  its  true  position.    The  style  itself  will  be 


usually  a  stout  metal  wire,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  shadow  cast  by 
the  style  it  must  always  be  understood  that  the  middle  line  of  the 
thin  band  of  shade  is  meant. 

The  point  where  the  style  meets  the  dial  is  called  the  centre  of  the 
dial.     It  is  the  centre  from  which  all  the  hour-lines  radiate. 

The  position  of  the  XII  o'clock  line  is  the  most  important  to 
determine  accurately,  since  all  the  others  are  usually  made  to  depend 
on  this  one.  We  cannot  trace  it  correctly  on  the  dial  until  the  style 
has  been  itself  accurately  fixed  in  its  proper  place.  When  that  is  done 
the  XII  o'clock  line  will  be  found  by  the  intersection  of  the  dial 
surface  with  the  verdcal  plane  which  contains  the  style;  and  the 
most  simple  way  of  drawing  it  on  the  dial  will  be  by  suspending  a 
plummet  from  some  point  of  the  style  whence  it  may  hang  fredy, 
and  waiting  until  the  shadows  of  both  style  and  plumb-line  coincide 
on  the  dial.    This  single  shadow  will  be  the  XII  o'clock  line. 

In  one  class  of  dials,  namely,  all  the  vertical  ones,  the  XII  o'clock 
line  is  simply  the  vertical  line  from  the  centre;  it  can,  therefore,  at 
once  be  traced  on  the  dial  face  by  using  a  fine  plumb-line. 

The  XII  o'clock  line  being  traced,  the  easiest  and  most  accurate 
method  of  tracing  the  other  hour-lines  would,  at  the  present  day  when 
good  watches  are  common,  be  by  marking  where  the  shadow  of  the 
style  falls  when  i,  2,  3,  &c.,  hours  have  eUpsed  since  noon,  and  the 
next  morning  by  the  same  means  the  forenoon  hour-lines  could  be 
traced ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  hours  might  be  subdivided  into 
halves  and  quarters,  or  even  into  minutes. 

But  formerly,  when  watches  did  not  exist,  the  tracing  of  the  I,  II, 
III,  &c.,  o'clock  lines  was  done  by  calculating  the  aude  which  each  of 
these  lines  would  make  with  the  XI I  o'clock  fine^  Now^  except  in  the 
simple  cases  of  a  horizontal  dial  or  of  a  vertical  dial  facmg  a  cardinal 
point,  this  would  require  long  and  intricate  calculations,  or  elabo- 
rate geometrical  constructions,  implying  considerable  mathematical 
knowledge,  but  also  introducing  increased  chances  of  error.  The 
chief  source  oi  error  would  lie  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  data ;  for  the 
position  of  the  dial-plane  would  have  to  be  found  before  the  calcula- 
tions began, — that  is,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  exactly  by  how 
many  degrees  it  declined  from  the  south  towards  the  east  or  west, 
and  by  how  many  degrees  it  inclined  from  the  vertical.  The  ancients, 
with  the  means  at  their  disposal,  could  obtain  these  results  only  very 
roughly. 

Dials  received  different  names  according  to  their  position:-^ 

Horizontal  dials ,  when  traced  on  a  horizontal  plane; 

Vertical  dials,  when  on  a  vertical  plane  facing  one  of  the  cardinal 
points; 

Vertical  declining  dials,  on  a  vertical  plane  not  facing  a  cardinal 
point ; 

Inclining  dials,  when  traced  on  i>lanes  neither  vertical  nor  hori- 
zontal (these  were  further  distinguished  as  reclining  when  leaning 
backwards  from  an  observ^er,  proaining  when  leaning  forwards) ; 

Equinoctial  dials,  when  the  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  earth's 
axis,  &c.  &c. 

Dial  Construction. — ^A  very  correct  view  of  the  problem  of  dial 
construction  may  be  obtained  as  follows: — 


Fig.  I. 

Conceive  a  transparent  cylinder  (fig.  f )  having  an  axis  AB  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  On  the  surface  of  the  cyflnder  let  equidistant 
^[eiierating  lines  be  traced  15°  apart,  one  of  them  XII  ...  All  being 
in  the  meridian  plane  through  AB,  and  the  others  I ...  I,  II ...  If, 
&c.,  following  in  the  order  of  the  sun's  motion. 

Then  the  shadow  of  the  line  AB  will  obviously  fall  on  the  line 
XII  .  .  .  XII  at  apparent  noon,  on  the  line  I  ...  I  at  one  hour  after 
noon,  on  II  .  .  .  Iiat  two  hours  after  noon,  and  so  on.  If  now  the 
cylinder  be  cut  by  any  plane  MN  representing  the  plane  on  which  the 
dial  is  to  be  traced,  the  shadow  of  AB  will  be  intercepted  by  this  plane 
and  fall  on  the  lines  AXII  AI,  All,  &c. 

The  construction  of  the  dial  consists  in  determining  the  angles  made 
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For  the  purposesof  actual  calculation,  perhaps  a  transparent  sphei 
'"     -■-'---'   -   ----         '-•'-■•    '       ind  we  shall  here  apply  i 

„  le  by  the  hour-line  withl 

in  the  two  cases  of  a  horizontal  dial  and  of  a  vertical  south  dial. 

Horizonlai  Diai.—'Let  PEp  (fig.  3),  the  axis  of  the  supposed  trans- 
ent  sphere,  be  directed  towards  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the 
.veos.     Draw  the  two  great  circles,  HMA,  QMa,  the  former 
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boriiontal,  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ?^,  and  therefore 
coinciding  vith  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Let  EZ  be  vertical,  then 
the  circle  QZP  will  be  the  meridian,  and  by  its  intersection  A  with 
the  horizontal  circle  will  determine  the  Xll  o'clock  line  EA.  Next 
divide  the  equatorial  circle  QMa  into  34egualpart8a^,6c,(d,  &c.  . .  - 
oE  15°  each,  besinnin^  from  the  meridian  Pa,  and  through  the 
various  points  of  division  and  the  poles  draw  the  great  circles  Pbp, 
Pep,  &c.  .  .  .  Theae  will  exactly  correspond  to  the  equidistant 
generating  lines  on  the  cylinder  in  the  previous  construction,  and  the 
shadow  of  the  style  will  tall  on  these  circles  after  auccesmve  intervals 
of  I,  3,  3,  &c.,  hours  from  noon.    If  they  meet  the  horizontal  circle 

in  the  points  B,  C,  D.  &c.,  then  EB,  EC,  ED,  Stc vriU  be  the 

I,  II,  III.  &c.,  hour-lines  required;  and  the  problem  of  the  horizontal 
dial  consists  in  calculating  the  angles  which  these  lines  make  with 
the  XII  o'clock  line  EA,  whose  position  is  known.  The  spherical 
triangles  PAB,  PAC,  &c.,  enable  us  to  do  this  readily.  They  are  all 
right-angled  at  A,  the  side  PA  is  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the 
angles  APB,  AFC,  &c.,  are  respectively  15°,  30°,  &c.,  then 
tan  AB  -liin  15^  sin  lalUude, 
tan    ACotan  30°  sin  taldiude, 

These  determine  the  sides  AB,  AC,  &c.,that  is,  the  angles  AEB.AEC, 
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o'clock  hour-line  EB  must  make  an  angle  with  thi 

EA  of  11°  51'  on  a  London  cjial,  of  12°  31'  at  Edinburgh,  of  I 
at  [>aris,  12°  o'  at  Beriin,  9"  55'  at  New  York  and  9*  19'  at  San 
Francisco.  In  the  same  way  may  be  found  the  angles  made  by  the 
other  hour-lines. 

The  calculations  of  these  anetes  must  extend  throughout  one 
quadrant  from  noon  to  VI  o'clock,  but  need  not  be  carried  further, 
because  all  the  other  hour-lines  can  at  once  be  deduced  from  these. 
In  the  first  place  the  dial  is  symmetrically  divided  by  the  meridian, 
and  therefore  two  times  equidbtant  from  noon  will  have  their  hour- 
Imes  equidistant  from  the  meridian ;  thus  the  XI  o'clock  line  and  the 
I  o'clock  line  must  make  the  same  angles  with  it,  the  X  o'clock  the 
same  as  the  II  o'clock,  and  so  on.  And  next,  the  34  ereat  circles, 
which  were  drawn  to  determine  these  lines,  are  in  reality  only  13; 
forcleariy  the  great  circle  which  gives  I  o'clock  after  midnight,  and 
that  which  gives  I  o'clock  after  noon,  are  one  and  the  same,  and  so 
also  for  the  other  hours.  Therefore  the  hour-lines  between  VI  In 
the  evening  and  VI  the  next  morning  are  the  prolongations  of  the 
remuning  twelve. 

Let  us  now  remove  the  imaginary  nihere  with  all  its  circles,  and 
retain  only  the  style  EP  and  the  plane  HMA  vrith  the  lines  traced  on 
it,  and  we  shall  have  the  horisontal  dial. 

On         ■  

extending  a  London  dial  beyond  those  hours.  At  Edinburgh  the 
limits  will  be  a  little  longer,  while  at  Hammerfest,  which  is  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  the  whole  circuit  will  be  required. 

Instead  of  a  wire  style  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  use  a  metal 
plate  from  one  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  plate, 
which  is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  must  have 
an  acute  angle  eqoal  to  the  latitude  ofthe  place,  and,  when  properly 
fixed  in  a  vertical  position  on  the  dial,  its  two  faces  must  coincide 
with  the  meridian  plane,  and  the  sloping  edges  formed  by  the  thick- 
nessof  the  plate  must  point  to  the  pole  and  form  two  parallel  styles. 


Fig.  3. 


Since  there  are  two  styles,  there  must  be  two  dials,  or  rather  two  half 
dials,  because  a  little  consideration  wilt  show  that,  owing  to  the 
thickness  of  the  plate,  these  styles  will  only  one  at  s  time  cast  a 
shadow.  Thus  the  eastern  edge  will  give  the  shadow  for  all  hours 
before  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  6  o'clock  until  noon  the 
western  edge  will  be  used.  At  noon  it  will  change  again  to  the 
eastern  edge  until  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  finally  the  western 
edge  for  the  remaining  hours  of  daylight. 

The  centres  of  the  two  dials  will  be  at  the  points  where  the  styles 
meet  the  dial  face;  but,  in  drawing  the  hour-lines,  we  must  be 
careful  to  draw  only  those 
lines  for  which  the  corre- 
sponding style  is  able  to  give 
a  shadow  as  explained  above. 
The  dial  will  thus  have  the 
appearance  of  a  single  dial 
plate,  and  there  will  be  no 
confusion  (see  fig.  3), 

The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  shadow  and  the 
light  will  be  better  defined 
than  when  a  wire  style  is 
used;  but  the  indications  by 
this  double  dial  will  always 
be  one  minute  too  fast  in  the 
morning  and  one  minute  too 
slow  in  the  afternoon.  This 
is  owing  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  sun,  whose  angular  breadth  is  half  ■  degree.  The  well-defined 
shadows  are  given,  not  by  the  centre  of  the  sun,  as  we  should  require 
them,  but  by  the  forward  limb  in  the  morning  and  by  the  backward 
one  in  the  afternoon;  and  the  sun  takes  just  about  a  minute  to 
advance  through  a  space  equal  to  its  half-breadch. 

Dials  of  this  descnption  are  frequently  met  with.  The  dial  plate 
is  of  metal  as  well  as  the  vertical  piece  upon  it,  and  they  may  be 
purchased  ready  for  fJacing  on  the  pedestal, — the  dial  with  all  the 
hour-lines  traced  on  it  and  the  style  plate  firmly  fastened  in  its 
proper  position,  if  not  even  cast  in  the  same  piece  with  the  dial  plate. 

When  placing  it  on  the  pedestal  care  must  be  taken  that  the  dial 
be  perfectly  horizontal  and  accurately;  orieoted.  The  levellli^  will 
be  done  with  a  spirit-level,  and  the  orientation  will  be  best  effected 
either  in  the  forenoon  or  in  the  afternoon,  by  turning  the  dial  plate 
till  the  time  given  by  the  shadow  (making  the  one  minute  correction 
mentioned  above)  agrees  with  a  good  wat«h  whose  error  00  solar  time 
is  known.  It  is,  however,  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  dial,  so 
built  up  beforehand,  will  have  the  angle  at  the  base  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  aome  selected  place,  such  as  London,  and  the  hour-lines 
will  be  drawn  in  directions  calculated  for  the  same  latitude.  Such  a 
dial  can  therefore  not  be  used  clear  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  although 
it  would,  without  appreciable  error,  be  adapted  to  any  place  whose 
latitude  did  not  differ  more  than  ao  or  30  m.  from  that  of  London, 
and  it  would  be  safe  to  employ  it  in  Essex,  Kent  or  Wiltshire. 

If  a  series  of  such  dials  were  constructed,  differing  bv  30  m.  in 
latitude,  then  an  intending  purchaser  could  select  one  adapted  to  a 
place  whose  latitude  was  within  15  m,  of  his  own,  and  the  error  of 
time  would  never  exceed  a  aniall  fraction  of  a  minute.  The  following 
table  will  enable  us  tochecktheaccuracyof  the  hour-linesand  ofthe 
angle  of  the  style, — all  angles  on  the  dial  being  readily  measured  with 
an  ordinary  protractor.  It  extends  from  50  lat.  t"  e  '  *  ' 
therefore  includes  the  whole  of  Great  B  '"   '  '  ' 


L*T. 

XI.  A.M. 

X.  A 

,M. 

IX. 

*.M. 

viri 

H.tl. 
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A.M. 
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Vertical  South  DiaL — Let  us  take  again  our  imaginary  transparent 
sphere  QZPA  (fig.  a),  whose  axis  PEp  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis. 
Let  Z  be  the  zenitn,  and,  consequently,  the  great  circle  QZP  the 
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meridian.  ThnwDh  E,  the 

faciiw  south.    TDis  will  c       .        ,  .   .  „ 

which,  beiap  vertical,  will  pass  through  the  zenith,  and,  facing  south, 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  tne  meridian.  Let  QMa  be  the  equatorial 
circle_^  obtained  by  drawing  a  plane  through  E  at  rieht  angles  to  the 


problem,  divide  the  equatorial  ci 


o  24  equal  arcs  of  ig°  each. 


Fig.  4. 
axis  Pp  diawa  plane  cutting  the  sphere  in  24  equidistant  great  circles. 
As  the  sun  revolves  round  the  axis  the  shadow  of  the  axis  will  suc- 
cessively fall  on  these  circles  at  intervals  of  one  hour,  and  if  these 
circles  cross  the  vertical  circle  ZMA  in  the  points  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  the 
shadow  of  the  lower  portion  Ep  of  the  axis  will  fall  on  the  lines  EA, 
EB,  EC,  &c.,  which  will  therefore  be  the  required  hour-lines  on  the 
vertical  dial,  Ep  being  the  style. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  going  beyond  the  VI  o'clock  hour-line  on 
each  side  of  noon ;  for,  in  the  winter  months  the  sun  sets  earlier  than 
5  o'clock,  and  tn  the  summer  months  it  passes  behind  the  plane  of  tht 
dial  before  that  time,  and  is  no  longer  available. 

o  show  how  the  angles  AEB,  AEC,  &c,  may  be  calcu- 


lated. 


a  simple  n 


...  o  ZP,  is 
the  co-latitude  of  the  place,  that  is,thedifferencebetweenthelatitude 
and  90";  and  the  successive  angles  ApB.  ApC.  &c..  are  15°,.30°,  &c., 
respectively.     Then 

tan  AB—tau   1$°  ^n  co-lalilud^; 

tan  AB=tan  1$' cos  iatiltuU, 

tan  AC^tan  30°  cos^tfu^, 
&c.  &c. 
and  the  arcs  AB,  AC  so  found  are  the  measure  of  the  angles  AEB, 
AEC,  &c.,  required. 

In  this  case  the  angles  diminish  as  the  latitudes  increase,  the 
opposite  result  to  that  of  the  horizontal  dial. 

Inclinine,  Reclining,  &e..  Dials. — We  shall  not  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  these  cases.  Our  imaginary  sphere  being,  as  before 
supposed,  constructed  with  its  centre  at  tne  centre  of  the  dial,  and 
all  the  hour-circles  traced  upon  it,  the  intersection  of  these  hour- 
circles  with  the  plane  of  the  dial  will  determine  the  hour-lines  just  as 
in  the  previous  cases ;  but  the  triangles  will  no  longer  be  right-angled, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  calculation  will  be  lost,  the  chances  of  error 
being  greatly  increased  by  the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  dial  plane  in 
■--  -  -  e  position  on  the  sphere,  since  that  true  position  will  have  to  be 


sufficient  when  the  dial  face  is  plane)  of  the  shadow  at  the ___, 

when  a  good  watch  ^ows  that  the  hour  has  arrived,  and  afterwardi 
connect  these  points  with  the  centre  by  a  continuous  line.  Of  course 
the  style  must  have  been  accurately  fixed  in  its  true  position  before 
we  begin. 

Equatorial  DiaJ.^The  name  equatorial  dial  is  given  to  one  whose 
plane  is  at  right  angles  to  the  style,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the 
equator.  It  is  the  simplest  of  all  dials.  A  circle  (lig.  5)  divided  into 
34  equal  arcs  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  style,  and  hour  divl^ons 
are  marked  upon  it.  Then  if  care  be  taken  that  the  stj^le  point 
accurately  to  the  pole,  and  that  the  noon  division  coincide  with 
the  meridian  plane,  the  shadow  of  the  style  will  fall  on  the  other 
divisions,  each  at  iti  proper  time.    The  dtvisiona  must  be  marked 


n  berth  ndes  of  the  dial,  because  the  sun  will  shine  on  opposite 
'in  the  winter  months,  changing  at  each 


be  accurately  kno  , 

the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  found. 

The  manner  s  compass  may  be  employed  as  a  first  rough  approxi- 
roatjon.  It  is  well  known  that  the  needle  of  the  compass,  when  free 
to  move  horizontally,  oscillates  upon  its 
pivot  and  settles  in  a  direction  termed 
the  magnetic  meridian.  This  doee  not 
coincide  with  the  true  north  and  south 
line,  but  the  difference  between  them  is 
generally  known  with  tolerable  accur- 
acy, and  is  called  the  variation  of  the 
compass.  The  variation  differs  widely 
at  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  not  stationary  at  any 
particular  place,  though  the  change  is 
slow;  and  there  is  even  a  small  daily 
oscillation  which  takes  place  about  the 
mean  position,  but  too  small  to  need 
notice  here  (see  Magnetism,  Terreb-  Fig.  5. 

With  all  these  elements  of  uncertainty,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
compass  can  only  give  a  rough  approximation  to  the  position  of  the 
meridian,  but  it  wiTl  serve  to  fix  the  style  so  that  only  a  small  further 
alteration  will  be  necessary  when  a  more  perfect  determination  hai 
been  made. 

A  very  simple  practical  method  is  the  following; — 

Place  a  table  (fig.  6),  or  other  plane  surface,  in  such  a  poation  that 
it  may  receive  the  sun'sraysbothinthemorningand  intneafternoon. 
Then  carefully  level  the  surface  by  means  of  a  spirit-level.  This  must 
be  done  very  accurately,  and  the  table  in  that  position  made  perfectly 
secure,  so  that  there  be  no  danger  of  its  shitting  during  the  day. 

Next,  suspend  a  plummet  SH  from  a  point  S,  which  must  be 
rigidly  fixed.  The  extremity  H,  where  the  plummet  just  meets  the 
surface,  should  be  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  one  end  of  the  table. 
With  H  for  centre,  describe  any  number  of  concentric  arcs  of  circles, 
AB,CD,EF,&c. 

A  bead  P,  kept  in  its  place  by  friction,  is  threaded  on  the  plummet 
line  at  some  convenient  height  above  H. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  let  us  follow  the  shadow  of  the 
bead  P  as  it  moves  along  the  surface  of  the  table  during  the  day.  It 
will  be  found  to  describe 
a  curve  ACE...FDB. 
approaching  the  point 
H  as  the  sun  advances 
t  o  ward  s  noo  n,  a  nd  reced  ■ 
ing  from  it  afterwards 
(The  curve  is  a  conic 
section — an  hyperbola 
intheseregions.)  Atthe 
moment  when  it  crosses 
the  arc  AB,  mark  the 
point  A;  AP  is  then  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  and, 
as  AH  is  horizontal,  the 
angle  PAH  is  the  alti- 
of  the  sun.   In  the 


after 


the 


point  B  where  it  ci 
the  same  arc;  then  the 
anele  PBH  is  the  alti- 
tude. But  the  right- 
angled  triangles  PHA, 
PHB      are      obviously 

equal;  and  the  sun  has  pic,  g. 

therefore  the  same  alti- 
tudes at  those  two  instants,  the  one  before,  the  other  after  noon. 
It  follows  that,  if  the  sun  has  not  changed  its  declination  during  the 
interval,  the  two  positions  will  be  symmetrically  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  meridian.  Therefore,  drawing  the  chonaAB,  and  bisecting 
=•  in  M,  HM  will  be  the  meridian  line. 

Each  of  the  other  concentric  arcs,  CD,  EF,  &c.,  will  fumid)  its 
meridian  line.    Of  course  these  should  all  coincide,  but  if  not,  the 
ean  of  the  positions  thus  found  must  be  taken. 

The  proviso  mentioned  above,  that  the  sun  has  not  changed  its 
declination,  is  scarcely  ever  realized;  but  the  change  is  dight,  and 
may  be  neglected,  except  perhaps  about  the  time  of  the  eouinoxes, 
at  the  end  of  March  and  at  the  end  of  September.  Tbrougnout  the 
remainder  of  the  year  the  change  of  decimation  is  so  slow  that  we 
may  safely  neglect  it.  The  most  favourable  times  are  at  the  eml 
of  June  and  at  the  end  of  December,  when  the  sun's  declination  is 
almost  stationary.  If  the  line  HM  be  produced  both  ways  to  the 
edges  of  the  table,  then  the  two  points  on  the  ground  vertically  below 
those  on  the  edges  may  be  found  by  a  plummet,  and,  if  permanent 
marks  be  made  there,  the  meridian  plane,  which  is  the  vertical  plane 
passing  through  these  two  points,  Will  have  its  position  per^tly 


To  placetke  Style  of  a  Dial  in  its  TruePonlion. — Before  giving  aay 
other  method  ot  finding  the  meridian  plane,  we  shali  complete  the 
construction  of  the  dial,  by  showing  how  the  style  may  xsoii  be 
accurately  placed  in  its  true  position*  The  angle  which  tiie  style 
makes  with  a  hanging  plumb-lmef  being  the  co-latitude  of  the  place, 
is  known,  and  the  nOrtli  and  south  direction  is  also  roughly  given  by 
the  mariner's  compass.  The  style  may  therefore  be  already  ad}udted 
approximately — correctly,  indeed,  as  to  its  inclination-r-but  prob^ 
aofy  requiring  a  little  horizontal  motion  east  or  west.  Susp^d  a 
fine  plumb-line  from  some  point  of  the  style,  then  the  style  will  be 
properly  adjusted  if,  at  the  very  instant  of  noon,  its  shkdow  falls 
exactly  on  the  plumb-line, — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  both 
shadows  coincide  on  the  dial. 

This  instant  of  noon  will  be  given  very  simply,  by  the  meridian 
plane,  wliose  position  we  have  secured  by  the  two  permanent  marks 
on  the  ground.  Stretch  a  cord  from  the  one  mark  to  the  other.  This 
will  not  generally  be  horizontal,'  but  the  cord  will  be  wholly  in  the 
meridian  plane,  and  that  is  the  onlv  necessary  condition.  Next, 
suspend  a  plummet  over  the  mark  which  is  nearer  to  the  sun,  and, 
when  the  saadow  of  the  plumb-line  falls  on  the  stretched  cotd,  it  is 
noon.  A  signal  from  the  observer  there  to  the  observer  at  the  dial 
enables  the  latter  to  adjust  the  style  as  directed  above. 

Other  Methods  of  finding  the  Meridian  Plane, — We  have  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  these  practical  operations  because  they  are  simple  and 
tolerably  accurate,  and  because  they  want  neither  watch,  nor  sextant, 
nor  telescope — nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  the  careful  observation  of 
shadow  Unes. 

The  Pole  star,  or  Ursae  Minoris,  may  also  be  employed  for  finding 
the  meridian  plane  without  other  apparatus  than  plumb-lines.  This 
star  is  now  only  about  i  ^^  14'  from  tne  pole;  if  therefore  a  plumb-line 
be  suspended  at  a  few  feet  from  the  observer,  and  if  he  shift  his 
position  till  the  star  is  exactly  hidden  by  the  line,  then  the  plane 
througji  his  eye  and  the  plumb-line  will  never  be  far  from  the  meridian 
plane.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  the  planes  would 
De  strictly  coincident.  This  would  be  when  the  star  crosses  the 
meridian  above  the  pole,  and  again  when  it  crosses  it  below.  If  we 
wuhed  to  employ  the  method  of  determining  the  meridian,  the  times 
of  the  stars  crossing  would  have  to  be  calculated  from  the  data  in  the 
Nautical  Almanac^  and  a  watch  would  be  necessary  to  know  when 
the  instant  arrived.  The  watch  need  not,  however,  be  very  accurate, 
because  the  motion  of  the  star  is  so  slow  that  an  error  of  ten  minutes 
in  die  time  would  not  give  an  error  of  one-eighth  of  a  d^:ree  in  the 
azimuth.      ■  ^  ^  •  ^ 

The  following  accidental  circumstance  enables  us  to  dispense  with 
both  calculation  and  watch.  The  tizht  ascension  of  the  ^ar  ti  Ursae 
Majoris,  that  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear  which  is  farthest  from 
the  "  pointers,"  happens  to  differ  by  a  little  more  than  12  hours  from 
the  right  ascension  of  the  Pole  star.  The  great  circle  which  joins  the 
two  stars  passes  therefore  close  to  the  p<^.  When  the  Pole  star,  at 
a  distance  of  about  1^14'  from  the  pole,  isjcrossing  the  meridian  above 
the  pole,  the  star  i^  Ursae  Majoris^  whose  polar  distance  is  about  40*^, 
has  not  yet  reached  the  meridian  below  the  pole. 

When  7  Ursae  Maioris  reaches  the  ifieridian,  which  will  be  within 
half  an  hour  later,  the  Pole  star  will  have  left  the  meridian ;  but  its 
slow  motion  will  have  carried  it  only  a  very  little  distance  away.  Now 
at  sonle  instant  between  these  two  times — much  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former — ^the  great  circle  joining  the  two  stars  will  be  exactly 
vertical;  and  at  this  instant,  which  the  observer  determines  by 
seeing  that  the  plumb-line  hides  the  two  stars  simultaneously,  neither 
of  the  stars  is  strictly  in  the  meridian ;  but  the  deviation  from  it  is  so 
small  tJiat  it  may  be  neglected,  and  the  plane  through  the  eye  and  the 
plumb-line  taloen  for  meridian  plane. 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  convenient,  instead  of  fixing  the  plane 
by  means  of  the  eye  and  one  fixed  plummet,  to  have  a  second  plummet 
at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  eye ;  this  second  plummet,  being 
suspended  so  as  to  allow  of  lateral  shifting,  must  be  moved  so  as 
always  to  be  between  the  eye  and  the  fixed  plummet.  The  meridian 
plane  will  be  secured  by  placing  two  permanent  marks  on  the  ground, 
one  under  each  plummet. 

This  method,  by  means  of  the  two  stars,  is  only  available  for  the 
upper  transit  of  Polaris;  for,  at  the  lower  transit,  the  other  star  1^ 
ursae  Majoris  would  pass  close  to  or  beyond  the  zenith,  and  the 
observation  could  not  be  made.  Also  the  stars  will  not  be  visible 
when  the  upper  transit  takes  place  in  the  daytime,  so  that  one*half 
of  the  year  is  lost  to  this  metnod. 

Neither  could  it  be  employed  in  lower  latitudes  than  40**  N.,  for 
there  the  star  would  be  below  the  horizon  at  its  lower  transit ; — ^we 
may  even  say  not  lower  than  45®  N.,  for  the  star  must  be  at  least  5® 
above  the  horizon  before  it  becomes  distinctly  visible. 

There  are  other  fairs  of  stars  which  could  be  similarly  employed, 
but  none  so  convenient  as  these  two,  on  account  of  Polaris  witn  its 
very  slow  motion  being  one  of  the  pair. 

to  place  the  Style  in  tts  True  Position  without  previous  DeterminaHon 
of  the  Meridian  Plane. — ^The  various  methods  given  above  for  finding 
the  meridian  plane  have  for  ultimate  object  the  determination  of  the 
plane,  not  on  its  own  account,  but  as  an  element  for  fixing  the  instant 
of  noon,  whereby  the  style  may  be  properly  placed. 

We  shall  dispense,  therefore,  with  all  this  preliminary  work  if  we 
determine  noon  by  astronomical  observation.  For  this  we  shall  want 
a  good  watch,  or  pocket  chronometer,  and  a  sextant  or  otlier  instru- 
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ment  for  taking  altitudes.  The  local  time  at  any  moment  may  be 
determined  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  observation  of  the  delestial  bodies. 
The  simplest  and  most  practically  useful  methods  will  be  found 
described  and  investigated  in  any  work  on  astronomy. 

For  our  present  purpose  a  single  altitude  of  the  sun  taken  in  the 
forenoon  will  be  most  suitable.  At  some  time  in  the  morning,  when 
the  sun  is  high  enough  to  be  free  from  the  mists  and  uncertain 
refractions  of  the  horizon— ~but  to  ensure  accuracy,  while  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  altitude  is  still  tolerably  rapid,  and,  therefore,  not  later 
than  10  o'clock — ^take  an  altitude  of  tne  sun,  an  assistant,  at  the  same 
moment,  marking  the  time  shown  by  the  watch.  The  altitude  so 
observed  being  properly  corrected  for  refraction,  parallax,  ^c,  will, 

Xher  with  tne*  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  sun's  declination, 
I  from  the  NauUcai  Almanac^  enable  us  to  calculate  the  time. 
This  will  be  the  solar  or  apparent  time,  that  is,  the  very  time  we 
require.  Comparing  the  time  so  found  with  the  time  shown  by  the 
watch,  we  see  at  once  by  how  much  the  watch  is  fast  or  slow  of  solar 
time ;  we  know,  therefore,  exactly  what  time  the  watch  must  mark 
when  solar  noon  arrives,  and  waiting  for  that  instant  we  can  fix  the 
style  in  its  proper  position  as  explained  before. 

We  can  dispense  with  the  sextant  and  with  all  calculation  and 
observation  if,  by  means  of  the  pocket  chronometer,  we  bring  the 
time  from  some  observatory  where  the  work  is  done;  and,  allowing 
for  the  change  of  longitude,  and  also  for  the  equation  of  time,  if  the 
time  we  have  brought  is  clock  time,  we  shall  nave  the  exact  instant 
of  solar  noon  as  in  the  previous  case. 

In  former  times  the  fancy  of  dialists  seems  to  have  run  riot  in 
devisins  elaborate  surfaces  on  which  the  dial  was  to  be  traced.  Some- 
times the  shadow  was  received  on  a  cone,  s6metimes  on  a  cylinder, 
or  on  a  sphere,  or  on  a  combination  of  these.  A  universal  dial  was 
constructed  of  a  figure  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  another  universal  dial 
showed  the  hours  by  a  globe  and  by  several  gnomons.  These 
universal  dials  rec^uired  adjusting  before  use,  and' for  this  a  mariner's 
compass  and  a  spirit-level  were  necessary.  But  it  would  be  tedious 
and  useless  to  enumerate  the  various  forms  designed,  and,  as  a  rule, 
the  more  complex  the  less  accurate. 

Another  class  of  useless  dials  consisted  of  those  with  variable 
centres.  They  were  drawn  on  fixed  horizontal  planes,  and  each  day 
the  style  had  to  be  shifted  to  a  new  position.  Instead  of  YiOMT-lines 
they  had  YkOxxv-powUs;  and  the  style,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  might  make  any  chosen  angle  with  the  horizon. 
There  was  no  practical  advantage  in  their  use,  but  rather  the  reverse ; 
and  they  can  only  be  considered  as  furnishing  material  for  new 
mathematical  problems. 

.  Portable  Dials, — ^The  dials  so  far  described  have  been  fixed  dials, 
for  even  the  fanciful  ones  to  which  reference  was  just  now  made  were 
to  be  fixed  before  using.  There  were,  however,  other  dials,  made 
generally  of  a  small  size,  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket;  and 
these,  so  long  as  the  sun  shone,  roughly  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
watch. 

The  description  of  the  portable  dial  has  genenLUy  been  mixec)  up 
with  that  of  the  fixed  dlial,  as  if  it  had  been  merely  a  ^)ecial  case,  and 
the  same  principle  had  been  the  basis  of  both;  whereas  there  are 
essential  points  of  difference  between  them,  besides  those  which  are 
at  once  apparent. 

In  the  nxed  dial  the  result  depends  on  the  uniform  angular  motion 
ol  the  sun  round  the  fixed  style;  and  a  small  error  in  tne  assumed 
position  of  the  sun,  whether  due  to  the  imperfection  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  to  some  small  neglected  correction,  has  only  a.  trifling  effect 
on  the  time.  This  is  owii^  to  the  angular  displacement  of  the  sun 
being  so  capidr-a  quarter  of  a  degree  every  minute — that  for  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  greater  acc^r^y  is  not;  reouii^,  as  a  displace- 
ment of  a  quarter  of  a  defuse,  or  at  ^ny  rpJte  01  one  degree,  can  be 
readily  seen  by  nearly  every  person.  .  But  with  a  portaUe  dial  this 
is  no  longer  the  case.  The  uniform  angular  motion  is  not  now  avail- 
able, because  we  have  no  determined  fixed  plane  to  which  we  may 
refer  it.  In  the  new  position,  to  wluch  the  ob^ervejr  has  gone,  the 
zenith  is  the  only  point  of  theiieavens  he  can  at  once  practic^ly  find ; 
and  the  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  time  is  the  constantly  but 
very  irregularly  varying  zenith  distance  of  the  sun. 

At  sea  the  observation  of  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  body  is  the  only 
method  available  for  finding  ,k)cal  time ;  but  the  periection  which  has 
been  attained  in  the  construction  of  the  sextant  enables  the  sailor 
to  reckon  on  an  accuracy  of  secpnds.  Cettain  precautions  have, 
however,  to  be  taken.  The  observations  must  not  be  made  within  a 
couple  of  hours  of  noon,  on  account  of  the  slow  rate  of.  change  at  that 
time,  nor  too  near  the  horizon,  on  account  of  the  uncertain  refractions 
there ;  and  the  sanae  restrictions  must  be  observed  in  using  a  portable 
dial. 

To  compare  roughly  the  accuracy,  of  the  fixed  and  the  portable 
dials,  let  us  take  a  mean  posidon  in  Creat  Britain,  say  54 **  lat.,  and  a 
mean  declination  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equator,  ft  will  rise  at 
6  o'clockr  and  at  noon  have  an  altitude  of  36  , — that  is,,  the  portable 
dial  will  indicate  an  average  change  of  one-tenth  of  a  degree  in  each 
minute,  or  two  and  a  half  times  slower  than  the  fixed  dial.  The 
vertical  motion  of  the  sun  increases,  however,  nearer  the  horizon, 
but  even  there  it  will  be  only  one-eighth  of  a  degree  each  minute,  or 
half  the  rate  of  the  fixed  dial,  which  goes  on  at  nearly  the  same  speed 
throughout  the  day. 

Portable  dials  are  also  much  mom  restricted  in  the  range  of  latitude 
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Fig.  7. 


for  which'they  are  available,  and  they  should  not  be  used  more  than 

4  or  5  m.  aomt  or  south  of  the  place  for  which  they  were  constructed. 

We  shall  briefly  deacribe  two. portable  dials  which  were  to  actual 

Dial  OH  a  C^indtr. — A  hollow  cylinder  of  metal  (Gg.  7),  4  or  5  in. 
high,  aod  about  an  inch  in  diaineter,  has  a  lid  which  admits  of  toler- 
ably easy  rotation.  A  hole  in 
the  lid  receives  the  style 
shaped  somewhat  like  a 
bayonet;  and  the  stra^ht 
part  of  the  style,  which,  on 
account  of  the  two  bends,  is 
tower  than  the  lid,  projects 
horizontally  out  from  the 
cylinder  to  a  distance  of  i  or 
li  in.  When  not  in  use  the 
style  would  be  taken  out  and 
placed  inade  the  cylinder. 

A  horizontal  circle  is  traced 

on  the  cylinder  opposite  the 

jwoiecting    style,    and    this 

circle    is    divided    into    36 

approximately      equidistant 

intervals.'     These    intervals 

represent  spaces  of  time,  and 

to  each  division  is  assigned 

a  date,  eo  that  each  month 

has  three  dates  marked  as 

follows:^ — January     id,      30, 

ti;    February  10,    30,     aS; 

March  to,  20,  31;  ApKI  to, 

30,   30,  and   so  on, — always 

the  loth,  the  aoth,  and  the 

last  day  of  each  month. 

Throach  each  pcrint  of  division  a  vertical  line  parallel  to  the  axis 

of  the  cylinder  is  drawn  from  top  to  bottom.   Now  it  will  be  readily 

understood  that  if,  upon  one  of  these  days,  the  lid  be  turned,  so  as 

to  bring  the  style  exactly  opposite  the  date,  and  if  the  dial  be  then 

placed  on  a  horizontal  table  so  as  to  receive  sunlight,  and  turned 

round  bodily  until  the  shadow  of  the  style  falls  exactly  on  the  vertical 

line  below  it,  the  shadow  will  terminate  at  some  definite  point  of  this 

line,  the  position  of  which  point  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the 

style— that  is,  the  distance  of  its  end  from  the  surface  of  the  cylinder 

— and  on  the  altitude  of  the  sun  at  that  instant.    Suppose  that  the 

observations  are  continued  all  day,  the  cylinder  being  very  gradually 

turned  so  that  the  style  may  always  face  the  sun,  and  suppose  that 

marks  are  made. on  the  vertical  line  to  show  the  extremity  of  the 

shadow  at  each  exact  hour  from  sunrise  to  sunset— these  times  being 

taken  from  a  good  fixed  sun-dial,— then  it  is  obvious  that  the  next 

year,  on  the  same  date,  the  sun's  declination  being  about  the  same. 

and  the  observer  in  about  the  same  latitude,  the  marks  made  the 

previous  year  will  serve  to  tell  the  time  all  that  day. 

What  we  have  said  above  was  merely  to  make  the  principle  of  the 
instrument  clear,  for  it  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  marking,  which 
would  require  a  whole  year's  sunshine  and  hourly  observation, 
cannot  be  the  method  employed. 

The  positions  of  the  marks  are,  in  fact,  obtained  by  calculation. 
Corresponding  to  a  given  date,  the  declination  of  the  sun  is  taken 
from  the  almanac,  and  this,  together  with  the  latitude  of  the  place 
and  the  length  of  the  stvle.  will  constitute  the  necessary  data  for 
computing  the  length  of  tne  shadow,  that  is,  the  distance  of  the  mark 
below  the  style  for  each  succesdve  hour. 

We  have  assumed  above  that  the  declination  of  the  sun  is  the  same 
at  the  same  date  in  different  years.  This  is  not  quite  correct,  but,  if 
the  dates  be  taken  for  the  second  year  after  leap  year,  the  results  will 
be  sufficiently  approximate. 

When  all  the  hour-marks  have  been  placed  opposite  to  their 
respective  dates,  then  a  continuous  curve,  joining  the  corresponding 
hour-points,  will  serve  to  find  the  time  for  a  oay  intermediate  to 
those  set  down,  the  lid  bein^  turned  till  the  style  occupy  a  proper 
position  between  the  two  divisons.  The  horizontality  of  the  surface 
on  which  the  instrument  rests  is  a  very  necessary  condition,  especially 
in  summer,  when,  the  shadow  of  the  style  being  long,  the  extreme 
end  will  shift  rapidly  for  a  small  deviation  from  the  vertical,  and 
render  the  reading  uncertain.  The  dial  can  also  be  used  by  holding 
it  up  by  a  small  ring  in  the  top  of  the  lid,  and  probably  the  verticalit? 
is  better  ensured  in  that  way. 

PoTliMe  Dial  on  a  Card.— This  neat  and  very  ingenious  dial  is 
attributed  by  Ozanam  to  a  Jesuit  Father,  De  Saint  Rigaud.  and 
probably  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  Ozanam 
says  that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  capuchin,  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  cowl  thrown  back. 

Con3tniction.~-DT3Mi  a  straight  line  ACB  parallel  to  the  top  of  the 


'  Strict  equality  is  not  necessary,  as  the  observations  made  are  on 
the  vertical  line  through  each  division-point,  without  reference  to 
the  others.  It  is  not  even  requisite  that  the  divisions  should  go 
completely  and  exactly  round  the  cylinder,  although  they  were 
always  so  drawn,  and  ooth  these  conditions  were  insisted  upon  in 
the  cirections  for  the  constniction. 


card  (fig.  S)  and  another  DCE  at  r^ht  angles  to  it ;  with  C  as  centre, 
and  any  convenient  radius  CA,  describe  the  semicircle  A£B  below 
the  honzontal.  Divide  the  whole  arc  AEB  into  12  equal  parts  at  the 
points  r,  s,  I,  &c.,  and  through  these  points  draw  perpendiculars  to 
the  diameter  ACB;  these  lines  will  be  the  hour-lmes,  vie.  the  line 
through  r  will  be  the  XI  .  .  .  1  line,  the  line  through  j  the  X  ...  II 
line,  and  so  on;  the  hour-line  of  noon  will  be  the  point  A  itself;  by 
subdivision  of  the  small  arcs  Ar,  rs,  it,  &c.,  we  may  draw  the  hour- 
lines  corresponding  to  halves  and  quarters,  but  this  only  where  it 
can  be  done  without  confusion. 

Draw  ASD  making  with  AC  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  and  let  it  meet  EC  in  D,  through  which  point  draw  FDG  at 
right  angles  to  AD. 

With  centre  A,  and  any  convenient  radius  AS,  describe  an  arc  of 
circle  RST,  and  graduate  this  arc  by  marking  degree  divisions  on 


Fig.  8. 

it,  extendii^  from  0°  at  S  to  23}°  on  each  side  at  R  and  T.  Next 
determine  tne  points  on  the  straight  line  FOG  where  radii  diawn 
from  A  to  the  dejjree  divisions  on  the  arc  would  cross  it,  and  carefully 
mark  these  crossings. 

The  divisions  of  RST  are  to  correspond  to  the  sun's  declination, 
south  declinations  on  RS  and  north  declinations  on  ST.  In  the 
other  hemi^>here  of  the  earth  this  would  be  reversed;  the  north 
declinations  would  be  on  the  upper  half. 

Now,  taking  a  second  year  after  leap  year  (because  the  declinations 
of  that  year  are  about  the  mean  of  each  set  of  four  years),  find  the 
days  of  the  month  when  the  sun  has  these  different  declinations,  and 
place  these  dates,  or  so  many  of  them  as  can  be  shown  without 
confusion,  opposite  the  corresponding  marks  on  FDG.  Draw  the 
sun-line  at  the  top  c^  the  card  parallel  to  the  line  ACB ;  and,  near  the 
extremity,  to  the  ripht,  draw  any  small  figure  intended  to  form,  as 
it  were,  a  door  of  which  a  b  shall  be  the  hinge.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  this  hinge  is  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  sun-Une.  Make  a  fine 
open  slit  c  d  right  through  the  card  and  extending  from  the  hinge  to 
a  short  distance  on  the  door, — the  centre  line  of  this  slit  coinciding 
accurately  with  the  stm-Une.  Now,  cut  the  door  completely  through 
the  card;  except,  of  course,  along  the  hinge,  which,  when  the  card 
is  thick,  should  be  partly  cut  through  at  tlie  back,  to  facilitate  the 
opening.  Cut  the  card  right  through  along  the  line  FDG,  and  pass  a 
thread  carrying  a  little  plummet  W  and  a  very  small  bead  P;  the 
bead  having  sufficient  fnction  with  the  thread  to  retain  any  position 
when  acted  on  only  by  its  own  weight,  but  sliding  easily  afong  the 
thread  when  moved  by  the  hand.  At  the  back  of  the  card  the  thread 
terminates  in  a  knot  to  hinder  it  from  beine  drawn  through ;  or 
better,  because  giving  more  friction  and  a  tetter  hold,  it  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a  small  disk  of  card — a  fraction  of  an  inch  in 
diameter — and,  by  a  knot,  is  made  fast  at  the  back  of  the  disk. 

To  complete  the  construction, — with  the  centres  F  and  G,  and 
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radii  FA  and  GA»  draw  the  two  area  AY  and  AZ  which  will  limit  the 
hour-lines;  for  in  an  observation  the  bead  will  always  be  found 
between  them.  The  forenoon  and  afternoon  hours  may  then 
be  marked  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  dial  does  not  of  itself 
discriminate  between  forenoon  and  afternoon;  but  extraneous 
circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  whether  the  sun  is  rising  or  falling, 
will  settle  that  point,  except  when  close  to  noon,  where  it  will  always 
be  uncertain.  ^ 

To  recHfy  the  dial  (using  the  old  expression,  which  means  to  prepare 
the  dial  for  an  observation), — open  the  small  door,  by  turning  it 
about  its  hiiu;e.  till  it  stands  well  out  in  front.  Next,  set  the  thread 
in  the  line  FG  opposite  the  day  of  the  month,  and  stretching  it  over 
the  point  A,  slide  the  bead  P  alone  till  it  exactly  coincide  with  A. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,-^hoTd  the  dial  in  a  vertical  position  in 
such  a  way  that  its  plane  may  pass  through  the  sun.  The  verticality 
is  ensured  by  seeing  that  the  bead  rests  against  the  card  without 
pressing.    Now  gradually  tilt  the  dial  (without  alterii]^  its  vertical 


plane),,  until  the  central  line  of  sunshine,  passing  through  the  open 
slit  of  the  door,  just  falls  along  the  sun-line.  The  hour-line  against 
which  the  bead  P  then  rests  indicates  the  time. 

The  sun4ine  drawn  above  has  always,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  used 
as  a  shadoW'Une.  The  upper  edge  of  the  rectangular  door  was  the 
prolongation  of  the  line,  and,  the  door  beii^  opened,  the  dial  was 
gradually  tilted  until  the  shadow  cast  by  the  upper  edge  exactly 
coincided  with  it.  But  this  shadow  tilts  the  card  one-quarter  of  a 
degree  more  than  the  sun-line,  because  it  is  given  by  that  portion  of 
the  sun  which  just  appears  above  the  edge,  that  is,  by  the  upper  limb 
of  the  sun,  which  is  one-quarter  of  a  decree  higher  than  the  centre. 
Now,  even  at  some  distance  from  noon,  the  sun  will  sometimes  take  a 
considerable  time  to  rise  one-quarter  of  a  degree,  and  by  so  much 
time  will  the  indication  of  the  dial  be  in  error. 

The  central  line  of  light  which  comes  through  the  open  slit  will  be 
free  from  this  error,  because  it  is  given  by  light  from  the  centre  of  the 
sun. 

The  card-dial  deserves  to  be  looked  upon  as  something  more  than 
a  mere  toy.  Its  ingenuity  and  scientific  accuracy  give  it  an  educa- 
tional value  which  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  roughness  of  the 
results  obtained. 

The  theory  of  this  instrument  is  as  follows: — Let  H  (fig.  9)  be  the 
point  of  suspension  of  the  plummet  at  the  time  of  observation,  so  that 
the  angle  D  Ah  is  the  north  declination  of  the  sun, — P,  the  bead,  resting 
against  the  hour-line  VX.  Join  CX,  then  the  angle  ACX  is  the  hour- 
angle  fixnn  noon  given  by  the  bead,  and  we  have  to  prove  that  this 
hour-angle  is  the  correct  one  corresponding  to  a  north  latitude  DAC, 
a  north  declination  DAH  and  an  altitude  equal  to  the  angle  which  the 
sun-line f  or  its  parallel  AC,  makes  with  the  horizontal.  The  angle 
PHQ  will  be  equal  to  the  altitude,  if  HQ  be  drawn  parallel  to  DC, 
for  the  pair  of  lines  HQ,  HP  will  be  respectively  at  right  angles  to 
the  sun-line  and  the  horizontal. 


>  Draw  PQ  and  HM  parallel  to  AC|  andlet  them  meet  DCE  in  M  and 
N  respectively. 

Let  HP  and  its  egual  HA  be  represented  by  a.    Then  the  following 
valiles  will  be  readily  deduced  from  the  figure : — 
AD*Ba  cos  decl,    DHaa  sin  ded.    PQ*^a  sin  all. 
CX"=  AC  "AD   cos    lal^^a  cos  ded.  cos  laL 
PN=  CV=CXco8  ACX=acos<fec/.  cos/orf.  cosACX. 
MH»DH  sin  MDH»a  sin  (^d.  sin  ^/. 


NO- 
(/.  the  angle  MDH  =  DAC* latitude.) 


... 


(a) 


And  since  PQ-NQ-fPN, 

we  have,  by  simple  substitution, 

a  sin  alt. »  a  sin  aed.  sin  lot,  -i-a  cos  ded.  cos  lot.  cos  ACX ;  or,  dividing 

by  a  throughout, 

sin  alt.  ^  sin  ded.  sin  lot. -\-cos  ded.  cos  lot.  cos  ACX  .  .  .  (i) 
which  equation  determines  the  hour-angle  ACX  shown  by  the  bead. 

To  determine  the  hour-angle  of  the  sun  at  the  same  moment,  let 
fig.  ID  represent  the  celestiau  sphere,  HR  the  horizon,  P  the  pole, 
Z  the  zenith  and  S  the  sun. 

From  the  spherical  triangle  PZS,  we  have 

cos  ZS*cos  PS  cos  ZP+sin  PS  sin  ZP  cos  ZPS 
but  ZS  s  zenith  distance  "■90^**altitude 
ZP  -90**-  PR  « 90V  latitude 

PS  «  polar  distance  =90**-  declination, 
therefore,  by  substitution 

sin  alt.  ^  sin  ded.  sin  ia^.-f-cos  ded,  cos  lot.  cos  ZPS 
and  ZPS  is  the  hour-angle  of  the  sun. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  formulae  (i)  and  (2)  shows  that  the  hour- 
angle  given  by  the  bead  will  be  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  sun,  and 
proves  the  theoretical  accuracy  of  the  card-dial.  Just  at  sun-rise  or 
at  sun-set  the  amount  of  refraction  slightly  exceeds  half  a  degree. 
If,  then»  a  little  cross  m  (see  fis^.  8)  be  made  just  below  the  sun-line,  at 
a  distance  from  it  which  would  subtend  half  a  degree  at  c,  the  time 
of  sun-set  would  be  found  corrected  for  refraction,  if  the  central  line 
of  light  were  made  to  fall  on  cm. 

LiTBRATURB. — ^The  following  list  includes  the  principal  writers  on 
diallinff  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  and  to  tnese  we  must 
refer  Tor  descriptions  of 
the  various  constructions, 
some  simple  and  direct, 
others  fanciful  and  intricate, 
which  have  been  at  different 
times  employed :  Ptolemy  r 
Analemma,  restored  by 
Commandine;  Vitruvius, 
Architecture  ;  Sebastian 
MUnster,  Horologiosraphia\ 
Orontius  Fineus,  De  boro- 
logiis  solaribus;  Mutio 
Oddi  da  Urbino,  H&rologi 
solafi;  Dryander,  De  horo- 
logiorum  compositione  ; 
Conrad  Gesner,  Pandectae; 
Andreas   Sch6ner,   Gnomo- 

nicae;       F.    Commandine,  Fig.  10. 

Horologiarum       description 

Joan.  &apt.  Benedictus,  De  gnonumum  usu\  Georgius  Schomberg, 
Exegesis  fundamentorum  gpomonicorum\  Joan.  Solomon  de  Caus, 
Horologes  solaires:  Joan.  Bapt.  Trolta»  Praxis  horologiarum; 
Desargues,  Maniere  universelle  pour  poser  Vessieu,  &c. ;  Ath, 
Kircher,  Ars  magna  lucis  et  Umbrae;  Hallum,  Explicatio  horologii 
in  horto  regie  Londini;  Joan.  Mark,  Tractatus  horologiomm;  Clavius, 
Gnomonices  de  hordogiis.  Also  among  more  modem  writers, 
Deschales,  Ozanam*  Scnottus.  Wolfius,  Picard,  Lahire,  Walper;  in 
German,  Paterson,  Michael,  Mtll!er ;  in  English,  Foster,  Wells,  Collins, 
Leadbetter,  Jones,  Leybourn,  Emerson  and  Ferguson.  See  also 
Hans  Ldschner,  Ober  Sonnenuhren  (snd  ed.,  Graz,  1906).    (H.  G.) 

DIALECT  (from  Or.  5tdX€icros,  conveisation,  manner  of 
speaking,  dicikkyeaBai,  to  converse),  a  particular  or  characteristic 
manner  of  speech,  and  hence  any  variety  of  a  language.  In  its 
widest  sense  languages  which  are  branches  of  a  common  or  parent 
language  may  be  said  to  be  ''  dialects  "  of  that  language;  thus 
Attic,  Ionic,  Aeolic  and  Doric  are  dialects  of  Greek,  though  there 
may  never  have  at  any  time  been  a  separate  language  of  which 
they  were  variations;  so  the  various  Romance  languages,  Italian, 
French,  Spanish,  &c.,  were  dialects  of  Latin.  Again,  where  there 
have  existed  side  by  side,  as  in  England,  various  branches  of  a 
language,  such  as  the  languages  of  the  Angles,  the  Jutes  or  the 
Saxons,  and  the  descendant  of  one  particular  language,  from  many 
causes,  has  obtained  the  predominance,  the  traces  of  the  other 
languages  remain  in  the  ^*  dialects  "  of  the  districts  where  once 
the  original  language  prevailed.  Thus  it  may  be  incorrect,  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  to  say  that  ^*  dialect  "  varieties  of 
a  language  represent  degradations  of  the  standard  language.  A 
*^  literary  "  accepted  language,  such  as  modem  English,  repre- 
sents the  orij^al  language  spoken  in  the  Midlands,  with  accretions 
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of  Norman,  French,  and  later  literary  and  scientific  additions  from 
classical  and  other  sources,  while  the  present-day  "  dialects  " 
preserve,  in  inflections,  pronunciation  and  particular  words, 
traces  of  the  original  variety  of  the  language  not  incorporated 
in  the  standard  language  of  the  country.  See  the  various  articles 
on  languages  (English,  French,  &c.). 

DIALECTIC,  or  Dulectics  (from  Gr.  5idXeiCT0S,  discourse, 
debate;  4  6iaK&CTucfi,  sc,  rkx^t  the  art  of  debate),  a  logical 
term,  generally  used  in  common  parlance  in  a  contemptuous  sense 
for  verbal  or  purely  abstract  disputation  devoid  of  practical  value. 
According  to  Aristotle,  Zeno  of  Elea  "  invented  "  dialectic,  the  art 
of  disputation  by  question  and  answer,  while  Plato  developed  it 
metaphysically  in  connexion  with  his  doctrine  of  "  Ideas  *'  as 
the  art  of  analysing  ideas  in  themselves  and  in  relation  to  the 
ultimate  idea  of  the  Good  {Repub.  vii.).  The  special  function  of 
the  so-called  "  Socratic  dialectic  "  was  to  show  the  inadequacy  of 
popular  beliefs.  Aristotle  himself  used ''  dialectic,"  as  opposed  to 
"  science,"  for  that  department  of  mental  activity  which  examines 
the  presuppositions  lying  at  the  back  of  all  the  particular  sciences. 
Each  particular  science  has  its  own  subject  matter  and  special 
principles  (IBiai  dpxa()  on  which  the  superstructure  of  its  special 
discoveries  is  based.  The  Aristotelian  dialectic,  however,  deals 
with  the  universal  laws  (jooa^aX  d/oxol)  of  reasoning,  which  can 
be  applied  to  the  particular  arguments  of  all  the  sciences.  The 
sciences,  for  example,  all  seek  to  define  their  own  species; 
dialectic,  on  the  other  hand,  sets  forth  the  conditions  which  all 
definitions  must  satisfy  whatever  their  subject  matter.  Again, 
the  sciences  all  seek  to  educe  general  laws;  dialectic  investigates 
the  nature  of  such  laws,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  necessity  to 
which  they  can  attain.  To  this  general  subject  matter  Aristotle 
gives  the  name  "Topics"  {T&iroi,^ loci^  communes  loci),  "Dia- 
lectic "  in  this  sense  is  the  equivalent  of  "  logic."  Aristotle  aJso 
uses  the  term  for  the  science  of  probable  reasoning  as  opposed 
to  demonstrative  reasoning  i&TodeiKTucfjf}.  The  Stoics  divided 
\oyucfi  (logic)  into  rhetoric  and  dialectic,  and  from  their  time  till 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages  dialectic  was  either  synonymous  with, 
or  a  part  of,  logic. 

In  modem  philosophy  the  word  has  received  certain  special 
meanings.  In  Kantian  terminology  DicUekHk  is  the  name  of  that 
portion  of  the  Kritik  d.  reinen  Vernunft  in  which  Kant  discusses 
the  impossibility  of  applying  to  "  things-in-themselves  "  the 
principles  which  are  found  to  govern  phenomena.  In  the  system 
of  Hegel  the  word  resumes  its  original  Socratic  sense,  as  the  name 
of  that  intellectual  process  whereby  the  inadequacy  of  popular 
conceptions  is  exposed.  Throughout  its  history,  therefore, 
"  dialectic "  has  been  connected  with  that  which  is  remote 
from,  or  alien  to,  unsystematic  thought,  with  the  a  priori,  or 
transcendental^  rather  than  with  the  facts  of  common  experience 
and  material  things. 

DIALLAGE,  an  important  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  thin  foliated  structure  and  bronzy  lustre.  The 
chemical  coniposition  is  the  same  as  diopside,  Ca  Mg  (SiOs)?)  but 
it  sometimes  contains  the  molecules, (Mg,  Fe*)  (Al,  Fe*")«  SiO* 
and  Na  Fe'^'  (SiOs)2  in  addition,  when  it  approaches  to 
augite  in  composition.  Diallage  is  in  fact  an  altered  form  of 
these  varieties  of  pyroxene;  the  particular  kind  of  alteration 
which  they  have  tmdergone  being  known  as  "schillerization." 
This,  as  described  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Judd,  consists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fine  lamellar  structure  or  parting  due  to  secondary 
twinning  and  the  separation  of  secondary  products  along  these 
and  other  planes  of  chemical  weakness  ("  solution  planes  ")  in 
the  crystal.  The  secondary  products  consist  of  mixtures  of  vari- 
ous hydrated  oxides — opal,  gothite,  limonite,  &c. — and  appear 
as  microscopic  inclusions  filling  or  partly  filling  cavities,  which 
have  definite  outlines  with  respect  to  the  enclosing  crystal  and 
are  known  as  negative  crystals.  It  is  to  the  reflection  and  inter- 
ference of  light  from  these  minute  inclusions  that  the  peculiar 
bronzy  sheen  or  "  schiller  "  of  the  mineral  is  due.  The  most 
pronounced  lamination  is  that  parallel  to  the  orthopinacoid; 
another,  less  distinct,  is  parallel  to  the  basal  plane,  and  a  third 
parallel  to  the  plane  of  symmetry;  these  planes  of  secondary 
parting  are  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  prismatic  cleavage  of  all 


pyroxenes.  Frequently  the  material  is  intexlaminated  with  a 
rhombic  pyroxene  (bronzite)  or  with  an  amphibole  (smaragdite 
or  uralite),  the  latter  being  an  alteration  product  of  the  diallage. 

Diallage  is  usually  greyish-green  or  dark  green,  sometimes 
brown,  in  colour,  and  has  a  pearly  to  metallic  lustre  or  schiller 
on  the  laminated  surfaces.  The  hardness  is  4,  and  the  specific 
gravity  3*2  to  3-35.  It  does  not  occur  in  distinct  crystab  with 
definite  outlines,  but  only  as  lamellar  masses  in  deep-seated 
igneous  rocks,  principally  gabbro,  of  which  it  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent. It  occurs  also  in  some  peridotites  and  serpentines,  and 
rarely  in  volcanic  rocks  (basalt)  and  crystalline  schists.  Masses 
of  considerable  size  are  iound  in  the  coarse-grained  gabbros  of  the 
Island  of  Skye,  Le  Prese  near  Bornio  in  Valtellina,  Lombardy, 
Prato  near  Florence,  and  many  other  localities. 

The  name  diallage,  from  dioKKayri,  "  difference,"  in  allusion 
to  the  dissimilar  cleavages  and  planes  of  fracture,  as  originally 
applied  by  R.  J.  Haiiy  in  1801,  included  other  minerals  (the 
orthorhombic  pyroxenes  h3rpersthene,  bronzite  and  bastite,  and 
the  smaragdite  variety  of  hornblende)  which  exhibit  the  same 
peculiarities  of  schiller  structure;  it  is  now  limited  to  the 
monoclinic  pyroxenes  with  this  structure.  Like  the  minerals 
of  similar  appearance  just  mentioned,  it  is  sometimes  cut  and 
polished  for  ornamental  purposes.  (L.  J.  S.) 

DIALOGUE,  properly  the  conversation  between  two  or  more 
persons,  reported  in  writing,  a  form  of  literature  invented  by  the 
Greeks  for  purposes  of  rhetorical  entertainment  and  instruction, 
and  scarcely  modified  since  the  days  of  its  invention.  A  dialogue 
is  in  reality  a  little  drama  without  a  theatre,  and  with  scarcely 
any  change  of  scene.  It  ^ould  be  illiuninated  with  those 
qualities  which  La  Fontaine  applauded  in  the  dialogue  of  Plato, 
namely  vivacity,  fidelity  of  tone,  and  accuracy  in  the  opposition 
of  opinions.  It  has  always  been  a  favourite  with  those  writers 
who  have  something  to  censure  or  to  impart,  but  who  love  to 
stand  outside  the  pulpit,  and  to  encourage  others  to  pursue  a 
train  of  thought  which  the  author  does  not  seem  to  do  more  than 
indicate.  The  dialogue  is  so  spontaneous  a  mode  of  expressing 
and  noting  down  the  undulations  of  human  thought  that  it 
almost  escapes  analysis.  All  that  is  recorded,  in  any  literature, 
of  what  pretend  to  be  the  actual  words  spoken  by  living  or 
imaginary  people  is  of  the  nature  of  dialogue.  One  branch  of 
letters,  the  drama,  is  entirely  founded  upon  it.  But  in  its 
technical  sense  the  word  is  used  to  describe  what  the  Greek 
philosophers  invented,  and  what  the  noblest  of  them  lifted  to  the 
extreme  refinement  of  an  art. 

The  systematic  use  of  dialogue  as  an  independent  literary  form 
is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Plato,  whose 
earliest  experiment  in  it  is  believed  to  survive  in  the  Laches.  The 
Platonic  dialogue,  however,  was  founded  on  the  mime,  which 
had  been  cultivated  half  a  century  earlier  by  the  Sicilian  poets, 
Sophron  and  Epicharmus.  The  works  of  these  writers,  which 
Plato  admired  and  imitated,  are  lost,  but  it  is  believed  that  they 
were  little  plays,  usually  with  only  two  performers.  The  recently 
discovered  mimes  of  Herodas  (Herondas)  give  us  some  idea  of 
their  scope.  Plato  further  simplified  the  form^  and  reduced  it 
to  pure  argumentative  conversation,  while  leaving  intact  the 
amusing  element  of  character-drawing.  He  must  have  begim  this 
about  the  year  405,  and  by  399  he  had  brought  the  dialogue  to 
its  highest  perfection,  especially  in  the  cycle  directly  inspired  by 
the  death  of  Socrates.  All  his  philosophical  writings,  except  the 
Apology y  are  cast  in  this  form.  As  the  greatest  of  all  masters  of 
Greek  prose  style,  Plato  lifted  his  favourite  instrument,  the 
dialogue,  to  its  highest  splendour,  and  to  this  day  he  remains  by 
far  its  most  distinguished  proficient.  In  the  2nd  century  a.d« 
Lucian  of  Samosata  achieved  a  brilliant  success  with  his  ironic 
dialogues  "  Of  the  Gods,"  "  Of  the  Dead,"  "  Of  Love  "  and  "  Of 
the  Courtesans."  In  some  of  them  he  attacks  superstition  and 
philosophical  error  with  the  sharpness  of  his  wit;  in  others  he 
merely  paints  scenes  of  modem  life.  The  title  of  Ludan's  most 
famous  collection  was  borrowed  in  the  1 7  th  century  by  two  French 
writers  of  eminence,  each  of  whom  prepared  Dialogues  des  morts. 
These  were  Fontenelle  (1683)  and  F6nelon  (17 12).  In  English 
non-dramatic  literature  the  dialogue  had  not  been  extensively 
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emi^oyed  until  Bei^dey  used  it,  in  1713,  for  his  Platonic  treatise, 
Hylas  and  Philonous,  Landoit''i  Imaginary  ConoersoHons  (182 1- 
1828)  is  the  most  famous  example  of  it  in  the  19th  century, 
althouglL  the  dialogues  of  Sir  Arthur  Helps  claim  attention.  In 
Gentiany,  Wieland  adopted  this  form  for  several  important 
satirical  wotks  published  between  1780  and  1799.  In  Spanish 
literatme,  the  Dialogues  of  Valdds  (1528)  and  those  on  Painting 
(1635)  by  Vinc^izo  Cairducci,  are  celebrated.  In  Italian,  collec- 
tioDS  of  dialogues,  on  the  model  of^Plato,  have  been  composed  by 
Torquato  Tasso  (1586),  by  Galileo  (1632),  by  Galiani  (1770),  by 
Leopardi  O ^  2  5) ,  and  by-  a  host  of  lesser  writers.  In  out  own  day^ 
the  French  have  returned  to  the  original  application  ctf  dialogue, 
and  the  inventions  of ''  Gyp,''  of  Henri  Lavedan  and  of  others, 
in  which  a  mundane  anecdote  is  wittily  and  maliciously  told 
in  conversation,  would  probably  present  a  close  analogy  to  the 
lost  mimes  of  the  early  Sicilian  poets,  if  we  could  meet  with 
them.  This  kind  of  dialogue  has  been  employed  in  English, 
and  with  conspicuous  cleverness  by  Mr  Anstey  Guthrie,  but 
it  does  not  s^m  so  easily  appreciated  by  English  as  by  French 
readers.  (E.G.) 

DIAiryVlS  (from  the  Gr.  5td,  through,  Xuetv,  to  loosen),  in 
chemistry,  a  process  invented  by  Thomas  Graham  for  separating 
colloidal  and  crystalline  substances.  He  found  that  solutions 
could  be  divided  into  two  classes  according  to  their  action  upon 
a  porous  diaphragm  such  as  (Parchment.  If  a  solution,  say  of  salt, 
be  placed  in  a  drum  provided  with  a  parchment  bottom,  termed 
a  '*  dialyser,"  and  the  drum  and  its  contents  placed  in  a  larger 
vessel  of  water,  the  salt  will  pass  through  the  membrane.  If  the 
salt  solution  be  replaced  by  one  of  glue,  gelatin  or  gum,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  membinme  is  impermeable  to  these  solutes. 
To  the  first  class  Graham  gave  the  name  -^  crystalloids,''  and  to 
the  second  *'  colloids:"  This.metihod  is  particularly  effective  in 
the  preparation  of  silicic  acid.  By  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a 
dOute  solution  of  an  alkaline  silicate,  no  precipitate  will  fall  and 
the  $olution  tHII  contain  -hydrodbloric  acid,  an  alkaline  chloride, 
and  silicic  acid.  If  the  solution  be  traiisferred  to  a  dialyser,  the 
hydrochloric  add  and  alkaline  chbride  i?vill  pass  through  the 
parchment,  while  the  silicic  add  will  be  retained. 

DIAMAGNETISM .  Substances  which,  like  iron,  are  attracted 
by  the  pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
magnetic,  alL  others  being  regarded  as  non-magnetic.  It  was 
noticed  by  A.  C.  Becquerel  in- 1827  that  a  number  of  so-called 
non-magnetjc  bodies,  such  as  wood  and  gum  lac,  wek^  influenced 
by  a  very  powerful  magnet,  and  he  appears  to  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  influence  was  of  the  Same  nature  as  that  exerted 
upon  iron,  though  much  feebler,  and  that  all  matter  was  more' 
or  less  magnetft;.  ^  Faraday  showed  in  >  1845  (Experimental  Re- 
searches  J  vol.  iii.)  that  while  pifacticaliy  all  natural  substances  ai^ 
indeed  acted  upon  by  a  suffidently  strong  magnetic  pole,  it  is  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  that  a|ie  attracted  like  iron,  the 
great  majority  being  repelled.  Bodies  of  the  latter  class  were 
termed  by  Faraday  diamapietics.  The  strongest  diamagnetic 
substance  known  is  bismuth,  its  susceptibility  being — 0*000014, 
and  its  permeability  0*9998.  The  diamagnetic  quality  of  this 
metal  can  be  detected  by  means  of  a  good  permanent  magnet, 
and  its  repulsion  by  a  magnetic  p<^e  had  <  been  more  than  once 
recognized  before  the  date  of  Faraday's  experiments.  The 
metals  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony  and  mercury  are 
all  diamagnetic;  tin,  aluminium  and  platinum  are  attracted  by 
a  very  strong  pole.    (See  Magnetism.) 

DIAMARTB,  FRA,  Italian  fresco  painter,  was  bom  at  Prato 
about  1400.  He  was  a  Carmelite  friar,  a  member  of  the  Florentine 
community  of  that  order,  and  was  the  friend  and  assistant  of 
Filippo  Lippi. .  The  Carmelite  convent  of  Prato  which  he  adorned 
with  many  works  in  fresco  has  been  suppressed,  and  the  buildings 
have  been  altered  to  a  degree  involving  the  destruction  of  the 
paintings.  He  was  the  prindpal  assistant  of  Fra  Filippo  in 
the  grand  frescoes  which  may  stiU  be  seen  at  the  east  end  of  the 
cathedral  of  Prato.  In  the  midst  of  the  work  he  was  recalled  to 
Florence  by  his  conventual  superior,  and  a  minute  of  proceedings 
of  the  commune  of  Prato  is  still  extant,  in  which  it  is  determined 
to  f)etition  the  metropolitan  of  Floorence  to  obtain  his  return  to 
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Prato, — a  proof  that  his  share  in  the  work  was  so  important  that 
his  recall  involved  the  suspension  of  it.  Subsequently  he  assisted 
Fra  Filippo  in  the  execution  of  the  frescoes  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
cathedral  of  Spoleto,  which  Fra  Diamante  completed  in  1470  after 
his  master's  death  in  1469.  Fra  Filippo  left  a  son  ten  years  old 
to  the  care  of  Diamante,  who,  having  recdved  200  ducats  from 
the  commune  of  Spoleto,  as  the  balance  due  for  the  work  done  in 
the  cathedral,  returned  with  the  child  to  Florence,  and,  as  Vasari 
says,  bought  land  for  himself  with  the  money,  giving  but  a  small 
portion  to  the  child.  The  accusation  of  wrong-<loing,  however, 
would  depend  upon  the  share  of  the  work  executed  by  Fra 
Diamante,  and  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Fra  Filippo. 
Fra  Diamahte  must  have  been  nearly  seventy  when  he  com- 
pleted the  frescoes  at  Spoleto,  but  the  exact  year  of  his  death  is 
not  known. 

DIAMANTE,  JUAH  BAUTISTA  (1640?-! 684?),  Spanish 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Castillo  about  1640,  entered  the  army,  and 
began  writing  for  the  stage  in  1657.  He  became  a  knight  of 
Santiago  in  1660;  the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  no 
reference  to  him  as  a  living  author  occurs  after  1684.  lake  many 
other  Spanish  dramatists  of  his  time.  Diamante  is  defident  in 
originality,  and  his  style  is  riddled  with  afEectations;  La  Des- 
graciada  Raquel,  which  was  long  considered  to  be  his  best  play, 
is  really  Mira  de  Amescua's  Jttdia  de  Toledo  \m6ti  another  title; 
and  the  earliest  of  Diamante's  surviving  pieces,  El  Honrador  de 
sU'Padre  (1658),  is  littk  more  than  a  free  translation  of  Comeille's 
Cid,  Diamante  is  historically'  interesting  as  the  introducer  of 
P'rench  dramatic  methods  into  Spain. 

DIAMANliNA  (formerly  called  T^uco)^  a  mining  town  of  the 
state  of  Minas  Geraes,  Brazil,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  state,  3  710  ft. 
above  sea-levd.  Pop.  (1890)  1 7,980.  Dislmantina  is  built  partly 
on  a  steep  hillside  overlooking  a  small  .tributary  of  the  Rio 
Jequidiihonha  (where  diamond* washing  was  once  carried  on), 
and  partly  on  the  level  plain  above.  The  town  is  roughly  but 
substantially  built,  with  broad  streets  and  large  squares;  It  is 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  with  cm  episcopal  seiliinary,  and  has  many 
churches.  Its  public  buildings  are  inconspicuous;  they  indude 
a  theatre,  military  barracks,  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum  and 
a  secondary  school.  There  are  several  small  manufactures, 
including  cotton-weaving,  and  diamond^cutting  is  carried  on. 
The  surrounding  region,  lying  on  the  eastem  slopes  of  one  of  the 
lateral  ranges  of  the  Serra  do  Espinhaco,  is  rough  and  barren,  but 
rich  in  minerals,  prindpally  gold  and  diamonds.  Diamantina  is 
the  commercial  centre  of  an  extensive  region,  and  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  wealth.  Th^  date  of  the  discovery  of  diamonds, 
upon  which  its  wealth  and  imp>ortance  chiefly  depend,is uncertain, 
but  the  offidal  announcement  was  ma^e  in  1729,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  mines  were  dedared  crown  property,  with  a 
crown  reservation,  known  as  the  "  foribidden  di^rict,"  42  leagues 
in  drcumference  and  8  to  16  leagues  in  diameter.  Gold^mining 
was  forbidden  within  its  limits  and  diamond^washing  was 
plaeed  under  severe  restrictions.  There  are  no  trustworthy 
i^etums  of  the  value  of  the  output,  but  in  1849  the  total  was 
estimated  up  to  that  date  at  300^000,000  francs  (see  Diamond). 
The  present  name  of  the  town  was  assumed  (instead  of  Tejuco) 
in  1858,  when  it  was  made  a  cidade, 

DIAMANTINO,  a  small  town  of  the  state  of  Matto  Grosso, 
Brazil,  near  the  Diamantino  river,  about  6  m.  above  its  junction 
with  the  Paraguay,  in  14**  24'  33''  S.,  56**  8'  30*' W.  Pop.  (1890) 
of  the  munidpality  2147,  mostly  Indians.  It  stands  in  a  broken 
sterile  region  1837  ft.  above  sea-level  and  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
Matto  Grosso  plateau.  The  first  mining  settlement  dates  from 
1730,  when  gold  was  found  in  the  vidnity.  On  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  in  1746  the  settlement  drew  a  large  population  and 
for  a  time  was  very  prosperous.  The  mines  failed  to  meet 
expectations,  however,  and  the  population  has  steadily  declined. 
Ipecacuanha  and  vaniUa  beans  are  now  the  prindpal  articles  of 
export. 

DIAMETER  (from  the  Gr.  bik,  through,  fdrpcufy  measure),  in 
geometry,  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  a  drcle  or  conic 
section  and  terminated  by  the  curve;  the  "principal  diameters" 
of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  coindde  with  the  "axes"  and  are  at 
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right  angles;  **  conjugaie  diameters  '*  are  such  that  each  bisects 
chords  parallel  to  the  other.  The  diameter  ol  a  qtiadiic  surface 
is  a  line  at  the  extremities  of  which  the  tangent  planes  are  paralieL 
Newton  defined  the  diameter  of  a  curve  of  any  order  as  the  locus 
of  the  centres  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  points  ol  intersection 
of  a  system  of  parallel  chords  with  the  curve;  this  locus  may 
be  shown  to  be  a  straight  line.  The  word  is  also  used  as  a  unit 
of  linear  measurement  of  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  or 
microscope. 

In  architecture,  the  term  is  used  to  express  the  measure  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column.  It  is  employed  by  Vitruvius 
(iii.  2)  to  determine  the  height  of  a  column,  which  should  vary 
from  eight  to  ten  diameters  according  to  the  intercolumniation: 
and  it  is  generally  the  custom  to  fix  the  lower  diameter  of  the 
shaft  by  the  height  required  and  the  Order  employed.  Thus 
the  diameter  of  the  Roman  Doric  should  be  about  one-eighth  of 
the  height,  that  of  the  Ionic  one-ninth,  and  of  the  Corinthian 
one-tenth  (see  Order). 

DIAMOND*  a  mineral  universally  recognized  as  chief  among 
precious  stones;  it  is  the  hardest,  the  most  imperishable,  and 
also  the  most  brilliant  of  minerals.^  These  qualities  alone 
have  made  it  supreme  as  a  jewel  since  early  times,  and  yet  the 
real  brilliancy  of  the  stone  is  not  displayed  until  it  has  been 
faceted  by  the  art  of  the  lapidary  (q.v.) ;  and  this  was  scarcely 
developed  before  the  year  1746.  The  consummate  hardness  of 
the  diamond,  in  spite  of  its  high  price,  has  made  it  most  useful 
for  purposes  of  grinding,  polishing  and  drilling.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  the  diamond  by  arti- 
ficial means,  and  these  attempts  have -a  high  8cientifi)C  interest  on 
account  of  the  mystery  which  surroimds  the  natural  origin  of  this 
remarkable  mineral.  Its  physical  and  chemical  properties  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  study,  and  have  a  special  interest 
in  view  of  the  extraordinary  difference  between  the  physical 
characters  of  the  diamond  and  those  of  graphite  (blacklead)  or 
charcoal,  with  which  it  is  chemically  identical,  and  into  which  it 
can  be  converted  by  the  action  of  heat  or  electricity.  Again,  on 
account  of  the  great  value  of  the  diamond,  much  of  the  romance 
of  precious  stones  has  centred  rotmd  this  mineral;  and  the 
history  of  some  of  the  great  diamonds  of  historic  times  has  been 
traced  through  many  extraordinary  vicissitudes. 

The  name  'AS^amis,  "  the  invincible/'  was  probably  applied  by 
the  Greeks  to  hard  metals,  and  thence  to  corundum  (emery)  and 
other  hard  stones.  According  to  Charles  William  King,  the  first 
undoubted  application  of  the  name  to  the  diamond  is  found 
in  Manilius  (a.d.  16), — Sic  Adamas,  punciumiapidis,  pretiosiar 
aurOf — and  Pliny  (a.d.  100)  speaks  of  the  rarity  of  the  stone, 
**  the  most  valuable  of  gems,  known  only  to  kings."  Pliny  de- 
scribed six  varieties,  among  which  the  Indian,  having  six  pointed 
angles,. and  also  resembling  two  pyramids  (turbines ,  whip^tops) 
placed  base  to  base,  may  probably  be  identified  as  the  ordinary 
octahedral  crystal  (fig.  i).  The  *■  diamond  "  (Yahalom)  in  the 
breastplate  of  the  high  priest  (Ex.  xxxix.  11)  was  certainly:  some 
other  stone,  for  it  bore  the  name  of  a  tribe,  and  methods  of 
engraving  the  true  diamond  cannot  have  been  known  so  early. 
The  stone  can  hardly  have  become  familiar  to  the  Romans  until 
introduced  from  India,  where  it  was  probably  mined  at  a  very 
early  period.  But  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  varieties 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (the  Macedonian,  the  Arabian,  the  Cyprian, 
&c.)  may  be  the  true  diamond,  which  was  in  great  request  for 
the  tool  of  the  gem-engraver.  Later  Roman  authors  mentioned 
various  rivers  in  India  as  yielding  the  Adamas  among  their  sands. 
The  name  Adamas  became  corrupted  into  the  forms  adamant, 
diamaunty  diamant,  diamond;  but  the  same  word,  owing  to 
a  medieval  misinterpretation  which  derived  it  from  adamare 
(compare  the  French  word  aimani)^  was  also  applied  to  the 
lodestone. 

Like  aU  the  precious  stones,  the  diamond  was  credited  with 
many  marvellous  virtues;  among  others  the  power  of  averting 
insanity,  and  of  rendering  poison  harmless;  and  in  the  middle 

^  Diamonds  are  invariablv  weighed  in  carats  and  in  }, }, },  ^,  ^1 A 
of  a  carat.  One  (English)  carat =3- 17  grains  =  '2054  gram.  One 
ounce  » 151)  carats.     (See  Carat.) 


ages  it  was  known  as  the  -  ^  pietra  della  reoonoiliazione,"  as  the 
peacemaker  between  husband  and  wife.' 

Scientific  Characters, — The  majority  of  minerals  are  found  most 
commonly  in  masses  which  can  with  difficulty  be  recognized  as 
aggregates  of  crystalline  grains,  and  occur  comparatively  seldom 
as  distinct  crystals;  but  the  diamond  is  almost  ahrnys  found 
in  single  crystals,  which  show  no  signs  of  previous  attachment  to 
any  matrix;  the  stones  were,  until  the  discovery  o£  the  South 
African  mines,  almost  entirdy  derived  from  sands  or  graveb, 
but  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the  mineral  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
water-worn,  and  the  crystals  are  often  very  perfect.  The  crystals 
belong  to  the  cubic  system,  generally  assuming  the  form  of  the 
octahedron  (fig.  i),  but  they  may,  in  accordance  with  the  prin* 
ciples  of  crystallography,  also  occur  in  other  forms  symmetric? 
ally  derived  from  the  octahedron,— *lor  example,  the  cube,  the 
i2-faced  figure  known  as  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (fig.  2),  or 
the  48-faced  figure  known  as  the  hexakis-octahed^on  (fig.  3),  or 
in  combinations  of  these.  The  octahedron  faces  are  usually 
smooth;  most  of  the  other  faces  are  rounded  (fig.  4).  .  The  cube 
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faces  are  rough  with  protruding  points*  The  cube  is  sometimes 
found  in  Brazil,  but  is  very  rare  among  the  S.  African  stones; 
and  the  dodecahedron  is  perhaps  more 
common  in  BrazU  than  elsewhere. 
There  is  often  a  furrow  nmning  along 
the  edges  of  the  octahedron,  or  across  . 
the  edges  of  the  cube,  and  this  indicates 
that  the  apparently  simple  crystal  may 
really  consist  of  eight  individuals  meet- 
ing at  the  centre;  or,  what  comes  to  the  /:.'.j. 
same  thing,  of  two  individuals  inter- 
penetrating and  projecting  through 
each  other.  If  this  be  so  the  form  of  the  diamond  is  really  the 
tetrahedron  (and  the  various  figures  derived  symmetrically  from 
it)  and  not  the  octadehron.  Fig.  5  shows 
how  the  octahedron  with  furrowed  edge 
may  be  constructed  from  two  interpene- 
trating tetrahedra  (shown  in  dotted  lines) « 
If  the  grooves  be  left  out  of  account,  the 
large  faces  which  have  replaced  each  tetra- 
hedron corner  then  make  up  a  figure  which 
has  the  aspect  of  a  simple  octahedron. 
Such  regular  interpenetradons  are  known  •^'^*  ^' 

in  crystallography  as  "  twins."  There  are  also  twins  of  dia- 
mond in  which  two  octahedra  (fig.  6)  are  united  by  contact  along 
a  surface  parallel  to  an  octahedron  face  without  interpenetra- 
tion.  On  account  of  their  resemblance  to 
the  twins  of  the  mineral  spinel  (which 
crystallizes  in  octahedra)  these  are 
known  as  "  spinel  twins.''  They  are  gen- 
erally flattened  along  the  plane  of  union. 
The  crystals  often  display  triangular 
markings,  either  elevations  or  pits,  upon 
the  octahedron  faces;  the  latter  are 
particularly  well  defined  and  have  the  form 
of  equilateral  triangles  (fig.  7),  They  are 
similar  to  the  *^  etched  figures  "  produced 
by  moistening  an  octahedron  of  alum,  and.  have  ptobably  been 
produced,  like  them,  by  the  action  of  some  solvent.  Similar,  but 
somewhat  different  markings  are  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  diamond  in  oxygen^  unaccompanied  by  any  rounding  of  the 
edges. 

Diamond  possesses  a  brilliant  "  adamantine"  lustre,  but  this 
tends  to  be  greasy  on  the  surface  of  the  natural  stones  and  gives 
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the  rounded  cryst&k  aom^¥^t  the  appearance  of  drops  of  gum. 
Absolutely  colourless  stones  are  not  so  common  as  cloudy  and 
faintly  coloured  specimens;  the  usual  tints  are  grey,  brown, 
yellow  or  white;  and  as  rarities,  red,  green,  blue  and  black 
stones  have  been  found;  The  colour  can  sometimes  be  removed 
or  changed  at  a  high  temperat\u*e,  but  generally  returns  on 
cooling.  It  is  therefore  more  probably  due  to  metallic  oxides  than 
to  hydrocarbons..  Sir  William  Crookes  has,  however,  changed 
a  pale  yellow  diamond  to  a  bluish-green  colour  by  keeping  it 
embedded  in  radium  bromide  for  eleven  weeks.  The  black 
coloration  upon  the  surface  produced  by  this  process,  as  also  by 
the  electric  bombardment  in  a  vacuiun  tube,  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  conversion  of  the  surface  film  into  graphite.  Diamond  may 
break  with  a  oonchoidal  fracture,  but  the  crystals  always  cleave 
readily  along  planes  para!llel  to  the  octahedron  faces:  of  this 
property  the  diamond  cutters  avail  themselves  when  reducing 
the  stone  to  the  ^ost  convenient  form  for  cutting;  a  sawing 
process,  has,  however,  now  been  introduced,  which  is  preferable 
to  that  of  cleavage.  It  is  the  hardest  known  substance  (though 
tantalum,  or  an  alloy  q(  tantalum  now  cojpapetes  with  it)  and  is 
chosen  as  10  in  the  mineralogist's  scale  of  hardness;  but  the 
difference  in  hardness  between  diamond  (10)  and  corundum  (9) 
is  really  greater  than  that  between  conmdum  (9)  and  talc  (i); 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  hardness  of  the  different  faces;  the 
Borneo  stones  are  also  said  to  be  harder  than  those  of  Australia, 
and  the  Australian  harder  than  the  African,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  certain.  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  3-56  to  3-50, 
generally  about  3*52.  The  coeflScient  of  expansion  increases  very 
rapidly  above  750**,  and  diminishes  very  rapidly  at  low  temper- 
atures; the  maximum  density  is  attained  about  -42^  C. 

The  very  high  refractive  power  (index  =  2-41 7  for  sodium  light) 
gives  the  stone  its  extraordinary  brilliancy;  for  light  incident 
within  a  diamond  at  a  greater  angle  than  24^°  is  reflected  back 
into  the  stone  instead  of  passing  through  it;  the  corresponding 
angle  for  glass  is  40}^.  The  very  high  dispersion  (index  for  red 
Kght  —  2  402,  for  blue  light  i=t  2*460)  gives  it  the  wonderful*'  fire  " 
or  display  of  spectral  colours.  Certain  absorption  bands  at  the 
blue  end  of  the  spectrum  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  rare  elements 
such  as  samarium.  Unlike  other  cubic  crystals,  diamond 
experiences  a  diminution  of  refractive  index  with  increase  of 
temperature. '  It  is  very  transparent  for  Rontgen  rays,  whereas 
paste  imitations  are  opaque.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and 
therefore  feels  cblder  to  the  touch  than  glass  and  imitation  stones. 
The  diamond  has  also  a  somewhat  greasy  feel.  The  specific  heat 
increases  rapidly  with  rising  temperature  up  to  60°  C,  and  then 
more  slowly.  Crystals  belonging  to  the  cubic  system  should  not 
be  birefringent  unless  strained;  diamond  often  displays  double 
refraction  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  inclusions,  both 
liquid  and  solid;  this  is  probably  due  to  strain,  and  the 
q;>ontaneous  explosion  of  diamonds  has  ^  often  been  observed. 
Diamond  differs  from  graphite  in  being;  a  bad  conductor  of 
electricity:  it  becomes  positively  electrified  by  friction.  The 
electrical  resistance  is  about  that  of  ordinary  glass,  and  is 
diminished  by  one-half  during  exposure  by  Rontgen  rays;  the 
dielectric  constant  (16)  is  greater  than  that  which  should 
correspond  to  the  sped&c  gravity. 

The  phosphorescence  produced  by  friction  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Robert  Boyle  (1663);  the  diamond  becomes 
luminous  in  a  dark  room  after  exposure  to  sunlight  or  in  the 
presence  of  radfum;  and  many  stones  phosphoresce  beautifully 
(generally  with  a  pale  green  light)  when  subjected  to  the  electric 
discharge  in  a  vacuum  tube.  Some  diamonds  are  more  phosphor- 
escent than  others,  and  different  faces  of  a  crystal  may  display 
different  tints*  The  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  pre- 
dicted by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  account  of  its  high  refractive 
power;  it  was  first  established  experimentally  by  the  Florentine 
Academicians  in  1694.  In  oxygen  or  air  diamond  bums  at  about 
850^,  and  only  continues  to  do  so  if  maintained  at  a  high  temper- 
ature; but  in  the  absence  of  oxidising  agents  it  may  be  raised 
to  a  much  higher  temperature.  It  is,  however,  infusible  at 
the  temperature  of  the  electric  arc,  but  becomes  converted 
superficially  into  graphite.     Experiments  on  the  combustion  of 


diamond  were  linade  by  Smithson  Tennant  (1797)  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  (1816),  with  the  object  of  proving  that  it  is  pure 
carbon;  they  showed  that  burnt  in  oxygen  it  yields  ejcactlythe 
same  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  as  that  produced  by  burning  the 
same  weight  of  carbon.  Still  more  convincing  experiments  were 
made  by  A.  Krause  in  1890.  Similarly  Guy  ton  de  Morveau 
showed  that,  like  charcoal,  diamond  converts  soft  iron  into  steel. 
Diamond  is  insoluble  in  acid  and  alkalis,  but. is  oxidised  on 
heating  with  potassium  bichromate  and  siilphuric  add. 

Bort  (or  Boart)  is  the  name  given  to  impure  crystals  or  frag- 
ments,  useless  for  jewels;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  rounded 
crystalline  aggregates,  which  generally  have  a  grey  colour, 
a  rough  surface,  often  a  radial  structure,  and  are  devoid  of 
good  deavage.  They  are  sometimes  spherical  (''  ^ot  bort ''). 
Carbonado  or  ''black  diamond,"  found  in  Bahia  (also  recently 
in  Minas  Geraes),  is  a  black  material  with  a  minutely  crystalline 
structure  somewhat  porous,  opaque,  resembling  charcoal  in 
appearance,  devoid  of  cleavage,  rather  harder  than  diamond, 
but  of  less  specific  gravity;  it  sometimes  displays  a  rude  cubic 
crystalline  form.  The  largest  spedmen  found  (1895)  weighed 
3078  carats.  Both  bort  and  carbonado  seem  to  be  really  aggre- 
gates of  crystallized  diamond,  but  the  carbonado  is  so  nearly 
structureless  that  it  was  till  recently  regarded  as  an  amorphous 
modification  of  carbon. 

Uses  of  the  Diamond, — The  use  of  the  diamond  for  other 
purp>oses  than  jewelry  depends  upon  its  extreme  hardness:  it 
has  always  been  the  only  material  used  for  cutting  or  engraving 
the  diamond  itself.  The  employment  of  powdered  bort  and 
the  lapidary's  wheel  for  faceting  diamonds  was  introduced  by 
L.  von  Berquen  of  Bruges  in  1476.  Diamonds  are  now  employed 
not  only  for  faceting  predous  stones,  but  also  for  cutting  and 
drilling  glass,  porcelain,  &c,;  for  fine  engraving  such  as  scales; 
in  dentistry  for  drilling;  as  a  turning  tool  for  electric-light 
carbons,  hard  rubber,  &c.;  and  occasionally  for  finishing  accurate 
tiurning  work  such  as  the  axle  of  a  transit  instrument.  For  these 
tools  the  stone  is  actually  shaped  to  the  best  form:  it  is  now 
electroplated  before  bdng  set  in  its  metal  mount  in  order  to 
secure  a  firm  fastening.  It  is  also  used  for  bearings  in  watches 
and  electric  meters.  The  best  glaziers'  diamonds  are  chosen  from 
crystals  such  that  a  natural  curved  edge  can  be  used.  For  rock 
drills,  and  revolving  saws  for  stone  cutting,  either  diamond,  bort 
or  carbonado  is  employed,  set  in  steel  tubes,  disks  or  bands.  Rock 
drilling  is  the  most  important  industrial  application;  and  for 
this,  owing  to  its  freedom  from  deavage,  the  carbonado  is  more 
highly  prized  than  diamond;  it  is  broken  into  fragments  about 
3  carats  in  wdght;  and  in  1905  the  value  of  carbonado  was  no 
less  than  from  £10  to  £14  a  carat.  It  has  been  fotmd  that  the 
"  carbons  "  in  drills  can  safely  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  over 
60  kilograms  per  square  millimetre,  and  a  speed  of  25  metres 
per  second.  A  recent  application  of  the  diamond  is  for  wire 
drawing;  a  hole  tapering  towards  the  centre  is  drilled  through 
a  diamond,  and  the  metal  is  drawn  through  this.  No  other  tool 
is  so  endurable,  or  gives  such  uniform  thickness  of  wire. 

Distribution  and  Mining. — The  most  important  localities  for 

diamonds  have  been:  (i)  India,  where  they  were  mined  from 

the  earliest  times  till  the  close  of  the  19th  century;  (2)  South 

America,  where  they  have  been  mined  since  the  middle  of  the 

1 8th  century;  and  (3)  South  Africa,  to  which  almost  the  wholje 

of  the  diamond-mining  industry  has  been  transferred  since  1870. 

7wfio.— The  diamond  is  here  found  in  andent  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates, and  in  the,  river  gravels  and  sands  derived  from  them. 
The  sandstones  and  conglomerates  belong  to  the  Vindhyaii  formation 
and  overlie  the  old  crystalline  rocks:  the  diamantiferous  beds  are 
well  defined,  often  not  more  than  i  ft.  in  thickness,  and  contain 
pebbles  of  quartrite,  jasper,  sandstone,  slate,  &c.  The  mines  fall 
into  five  groups  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Deccan  plateau 
about  the  following  places  (beginning  from  the  south),  the  first  three 
befrne  in  Madras,  (i)  Chennur  near  Cuddapah  on  tne  river  Pennar. 
(2)  Kumool  near  Baneganapalle  between  the  rivers  Pennar  and 
Kistna.  (3)  Kollar  near  Bezwada  on  the  river  Kistna.  (4)  Sambalpur 
on  the  river  Mahanadi  in  the  Central  Provinces.  (5;  Panna  near 
Allahabad,  in  Bundelkhand.  The  mining  has  alwavs  been  carried 
on  by  natives  of  low  caste,  and  by  primitive  methods  which  do  not 
differ  much  from  those  described  by  the  French  merchant  Jean 
Baptiste  Tavemier  (1605- 1689),  who  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  most 
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of  the  mines  between  17638  and  1665  as  w  deider  in  precious  etoneis. 
According  to  his  description  shallow  pits  were  9unk«  and  the  gravel 
excavated  was  gatherea  into  a  walled  enclosure  where  it  was  crushed 
and  water  was  potfred  over  it,  and  it  was  finally  sifted  in  baskets  and 
sorted  by  hand.  The  buying  and  selling  was  at  that  period  conducted 
by  young  children.  In  more  modem  times  there  has  been  the  same 
excavation  of  sliaUow  pits,  and  sluicing,  sifting  and  $orting,  by  hand 
labour,  the  only  machmery  us^  being  chain  pumps  made  of  earthen 
bowls  to  remove  the  water  from  the  deeper  pits. 

At  some  of  the  Indian  localities  spasmodic  mining  has  been  carried 
on  at  different  periods  for  centuries,  at  some  the  woric  which  had  been 
long  abandoned  waa  revived  in  recent  times,  at  others  it  has  long  been 
absmdoned  alto^ther.  Many  of  the  large  stones  of  antiquity  were . 
probably  found  in  the  Kollar  group,  where  Tavemier  found  60,000 
workers  in  164S  (?),  the  mines  having,  according  to  native  accounts, 
been  discovered  about  too  years  previouslv.  Goloonda  was  the 
fortress  and  the  market  for  the  diaiaw>nd  industry  at  this  groiip  <^ 
mines,  and  so  gave  its  name  to  them.  The  old  mines  have  now  been 
completely  abandoned,  but  in  189 1  about  1000  carats  were  being 
raised  annually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad.  The  Sambalpur 
group  appear  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mines  of  all,  but  they 
were  not  worked  later  than'  1850.  The  Panna  group  were  the  most 
productive  durii^g  the  lo^h  century.  India  was  no  doubt  the  source 
of  all  the  large  stones  of  antiquity ;  a  stone  of  67!  carats  was  found  ; 
at  Wajra  Karur  in  the  Cbenniir  group  in  1881,  and  one  of  2 10 J 
carats  at  Htra  Khund  in  1809.  Other  Indian  localities  besides  those 
mentioned  above  atie  Simla,  in  the  N.W.  Provinces,  where  a  few 
stones  have  been  found,  and  a  district  on  the  Gouel  and  the  Sunk 
rivers  in  Bengal,  which  V.  Ball  has  identified  with  the  Soumelpour 
mentioned  by  Tavemier.  The  mines  of  Golconda  and  Kurnool  were 
described  as  early  as  1677  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  PkUosopkical 
TransaOions  of  the  Royal  Society.  At  the  present  time  veiy  few 
Indian  diamonds  find  their  way  out  of  the  countiy,  and,  so  far  as 
the  world's  supply  is  concerned,  Indian  mining  of  diamonds  may  be 
considered  extinct.  The  first  blow  to  this  industry  was  the  discovery 
of  the  Brazilian  mines  in  Minas  Geraes  and  Bahia. 

Bfosi/.-^Diamonds  were  found  about  1725  at  Tejuoo  (now  Dia- 
mantina)  in  Minas  Geraes,  and  the  mining  became  important  about 
1740.  The  chief  districts  in  Minas  Geraes  are  (i)  Bagagem  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Serra  da  Mata  da  Corda;  (2)  Rio  Abaete  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  same  range ;  these  two  districts  being  amongthe  head  waters  of 
the  Rio  de  San  Frandsco  and  its  tributaries ;  (3)  Diamandna,  on  and . 
about  the  watershed. separating  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco  from  the 
Rio  Jequitinhonha;  and  (4)  Grao  Mogul,  nearly  200  m.  to  the  N.E. 
of  Diamantina  on  the  latter  river. 

The  Rio  Abaete  district  was  worked  on  a  considerable  scale  between 
1785  and  1807,  but  is  now  abandoned.  Diamantina  ts  at  present  the 
most  important  district;  it  occupies  a  mountainous  plateau,  and 
the  diamonds  are  found  both  on  the  plateau  and  in  the  river  valleys 
below  it.  The  mountains  consist  here  of  an  ancient  laminated 
micaceous  quartzite,  which  is  in  parts  a  flexible  sandstone  known  as . 
itacolumite,  and  in  parts  a  conglomerate;  it  is  interbedded  with 
clay-slate,  mica-schist,  homblende-schist  and  haematite-schist,  and ' 
intersected  by  veins  of  quartz.  This  series  is  overlain  unconformably ' 
by  a  younger  c^uartzite  of  similar  character,  and  itself  rests  upon  the 
crystalline  schists.  The  diamond  is  found  under  three  conditions: 
(i)  in  the  gravels  of  the  present  rivers,  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  clay- 
cemented  conglomemte  known  ascasealh^ ;  (2)  in  terraces  (gupiarras) . 
in  a  similar  conglomerate  occup^^ing  higher,  levels  in  the  present' 
valleys;  (3)  in  plateau  deix)sits  in  .a  coarse  surface  conglomerate 
known  as  ^urgufho,  the  diamond  and  other  heavy  minerals  being 
Embedded  m  the  red  clay  which  cements  the  larger  blocks.  Under 
all  these  three  conditions  the  diamond  is  associated  with  fragments 
of  the  rocks  of  the  country  and  the  minerals  derived  from  them, 
especially  quartz,  hornstone,  jasper,  the  polymorphous  oxide  of 
titanium  (rutile,  anatase  and  brookite),  oxides  and  hydrates  of  iron 
(magnetite,  ilmenitc,  haematite,  Hmonite),  oxide  of  tin,  iron  pyrites, 
tourmaline,  garnet,  xenotime,  monazite,  kyanite,  diaspore,  sphene, 
topaz,  and  several  phosphates,  and  also  gold.  Since  the  heavy 
minerals  of  the  cascatho  in  the  river  beds  aire  more  worn  than  those  of 
the  terraces,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  been  derived  by  the 
cutting  down  of  the  older  river  gravels  represented  by  the  terraces ; 
and  since  in  both  deposits  the  heavy  muDuerals  are  niore  abundant 
near  the  heads  of  the  valleys  in  the  plateau,  it  is  also  highly  probable 
that  both  have  really  been  derived  trora  the  plateau  deposit.  In  the 
latter,  especially  at  Sao  Joao  da  Chapada,  the  minerals  accompany- 
ing the  diamona  are  scarcely  worn  at  all ;  in  the  terraces  and  the  river 
beds  they  are  more  worn  and  more  abundant ;  t)ie  terraces,  therefore, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  first  concentration  of  the  plateau  material  by 
the  old  rivers;  and  the  cascalho  as  a  second  concentration  by  the 
modem  rivers.  The  mining  is  carried  on  by  nc^oes  under  the  super- 
vision of  overseers;  the  cascalho  is  dug  out  in  the  dry  season  and 
removed  to  a  higher  level,  and  is  afterwards  washed  out  by.  hand  in 
running  water  in  shallow  wooden  basins  (hateas).  The  terraces  can 
be  worked  at  all  seasons,  and  the  material  is  partly  washed  out 
by  leading  streams  on  to  it.  The  washing  of  the  plateau  material  is 
effected  in  reservoirs  of  rain  water. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  actual  production  of  the 
Minas  Geraes  mines,  for  no  oflidal  returns  have  been  published,  but 
in  recent  years  it  has  certainly  been  rivalled  by  the  yield  in  Bahia. 


The  diamond  here  occurs  m  river  gravels  mad  ^aiufar  asaodatod  vitfa 
the  same  minerals  as  in  Minas  Geraes;  since  1844  ^  riches^  mines 
have  been  worked  in  the  Serra  de  Cincoraj,^,where  the  mountains  are 
intersected  by  the  river  Paraguassu  and  its  tributaries;  it  is  said 
that  there  were  as  many  as  20,000  mfinerd  working  here  in  184$,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  54,000  carats  wd-e  produced  in  Bahia  in  185!. 
The  earlier  workings  were  in  the  Serra  de  Chapafda  to  the  N.W.  -oi 
the  mines  just  mentioned.  In  190 1  there  were  ab^ut;  ^000  negroes 
emploved  in  the  Bahia  mines ;  methods  were  still  primitive ;  the 
cascalho  was  dug  out  from  the  river  beds  ^r  tunnelled  out  from  the 
valley  side,  and  washed  once  a  week  in  skaces  of  running  water, 
where  it  was  turned  over  with  the  hoe,  and'  finaUy  washed  in  woodea 
basins  and  picked  over  by  hand ;  sometimes  a)so  the  diamantiferous 
material  is  scooped  out  of  the  bed  of  the  shallow  rivers  by  divers,  and 
by  men  working  under  water  in  caissons.  It  is  almost  exclusively  in 
the  mines  of  Bahia,  and  ill  particular  in  the  Clncora  district,  that  the 
valuable  carbonado  is  found.  The  carbonado  and  the  diamond  have 
been  traced  to  an  extensive  hard  con^merate  which  occurs  in  the 
middle  of  the  sandstone  formation.  jDiamonds  are  also  mined  at 
Salobro  on  the  river  Pardo  not  far  inland  from  the  ix)rt  of  Canavieras 
in  the  S.E.  comer  of  Bahia.  The  enormous  development  of  the  South 
African  mines,  w]uk3h  suppliedin  1 906,  abotit  9o%of  the  world  'spnoduee, 
has  thrown  into  the  shade  the  Brazilian  production ;.  but  the  Btdletin 
for  Feb.  1909  of  the  International  Bureau.o(  American  Republics  gave 
a  very  confident  account  of  its  future,  under  improved  methods. 

Soulh  Africa, — ^The  first  discovery  was  made  in  1 867  by  Dt  W.  C 
Atherstone,  who  identified  as  diamond  a  pdbble^ obtained  from  a 
child  in  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Orafigs  riv^  and^  brought  by  a 
trader  to  Grahamstown ;  it  was  boi^ht  for  £500  and  displayed  in  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  that  year.  In  186^  a  stone  weighing  83I  carats 
was  found  near  the  Orange  river;  this  was  purchased  by  the  earl 
of  Dudley  for  £25,000  and  became  famous,  as  thfe  *'  Stir  of  South 
Africa."  A  ru3i  of  prospectors  at  once  took  place  to  the  banks  of 
the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  and  resulted  inconsiderably  discoveries,  so 
that  in  1870  there  was  a  mining  camp  of  no  less  than  10,000  persons 
on  the  *'  River  Diggings."  In  the;  RiVer  Diggiii^  the  mining  was 
carried  on  in  the  coarse  river  gravels,  and  oy  the  methods  of  the 
Brazilian  negroes  and  of  gold  placer-miners.  A  diggdfs*  committee 
limited  the  size  of  claims  to  AO  ft.  square,  with  free  access  to  the  riytf 
bank;  the  gravel  and  sancT  were  washed  in  cradles  provided  with 
screens  of  perforated  metal,  and  th^  concentrates  were  sorted  by 
hand  on  taoles  by  means  of  an  iron  scraper.. 

But  towards  the  close  of  1870  stones  were  found  at  Jagerafontein 
and  at  Dutoitspan,  far  from  the  Vaal  river,  and  led  to  a  second  great 
rush  of  prospectors,  especially  to  Dutoitspan,  and  in  1871  to  what 
is  now  tne  Kimberley  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  btter.  At 
each  of  these  spots  the  diamantiferous  area  was  &  roughly  circular 
patch  of  considerable  size,  and  in  some  bccuptod  the  position  of 
one  of  those  depressions  or  "  pans  "  ao  frequent  in  S.  Afnca.  These 
"  dry  dig^ngs  "  were  therefore  at  first  supposed  to  t)e  alluvial  in  origin 
like  the  nver  gravels ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  bdow  the  red 
surface  soil  am  the  underiyulgcalcAreousdepo^iti  diamonds  were  also 
found  in  a  layer  of  veUowish  day  about  ^fu  thidk  kne^naa  *'  yellow 
ground. ' '  Below  this  again  was  a  hard  bluish-green  s^rpentinonsrock 
which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  barren  b^d-rock;  but  this  also 
contained  the  precioi/s  stone,  and  has  becpme  famous,  under  the 
name  of  *^  blue  ground,"  as  the  maMx  of  theS.  Aifricen  dtamondis. 
The  yellow  ^oundiis  merely  deeompoeed  blue  grovand:  in  the 
Kimberley  district  five  of  these  round,  patches  of  blue  ^und-were 
found  within  an  area  little  more  than^  m,  in  diameter;  that  at 
Kimberley  occupying  10  acres,  that  bX  "Dutoitspan  23  acres.  There 
were  soon  50,000  workers  on  this  field,  the  canvas  camp^was  re^c^ 
by  a  town  of  brick  and  iron  surrounded  t>y  the  worasD  hut8>of  the 
natives,  and  Kimberley  became  an  important  cfi^tre.< 

in ,_ 

ground.  At  nrst  eacn  claim  was  ail  independent 
pit  31  ft.  sauare  sunk  into  the  blue  ground: .  thediamantifermia  rabk 
was  hoisteo  by  bucket  and  windlass,  and  road^ayB  wer^  left  across 
the  pit  to  provide  access  to  the  claims.  But  the  roadways  soon  fell 
in,  and  ultimately  haulage  from  the  claims  coul^  only  be  provided  by 
means  of  a  vast  system  of  wire  ropes  extending  fremi  a  triple  staging 
of  windlasses  erected  round  the  entire  edge  of  the  mine,  which  hadbv 
this  time  become  a  huge  open  pit ;  the  ropes  from  the  Mpper  wino* 
lasses  extended  to  the  centre,  and  those  from  the  lower  tter  to  ]the 
sides  of  the  pit;  covering  the  whole  mass  like  a  gigantic  cobweb. 
(See  Plate  II.  fig.  12.)  Tne  buckets  of  blue  pround  were  hauled  up 
these  ropes  by  means  of  horse  whims,  and  m  1875  «steam  winding 
engines  began  to  be  employed.  By  this  time  also  impvofved  methods 
in  the  treatment  of  the  blue  ground  were  introduced.  It  was  carried 
off  in  carts  to  open  spaces,  where  an  exposure  of  some  weeks  to  the  air 
was  found  to  pulverize  the  hard  rock  far  more  efficiently  than  the 
old  method  of  cru^ng  with  mallets.  The  placer-miner's  cradle  and 
rockinp-trough  were  replaced  by  puddling  troughs  stirred  by  a 
revolving  comb  worked  by  horse  pow^ ;  reservoirs  were  constructed 
for  the  scanty  water-supply,  bucket  elevators  were  introduced  to 
carry  away  the  tailings ;  anct  the  natives  were  confined  in  compounds. 
For  these  improvements  co«operation  was  necessary;  the  better 
claims,  which  in  1872  had  risen  from /lOo  to  more  than  £4000  in 
value,  began  to  be  consolidated,  and  a  Mining  Board  was  introduced. 
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Fig.  12.— KIMBERLEY   MINE,  1874. 


Fig.  13.— KIMBERLEY  MINE,  1902. 
{From  Photographs  by  C.  Evans.) 
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In  a  very  few  years,  however,  the  open  pit  minfng  *a3  rendered 
nnpoastble  by  the  mud  rushes,  by  the  falls  of  the  masses  of  barren 
■ock  known  as  "  reef,"  which  were  left  standing  in  the  mine,  and  by, 


cally  abandoned.  Meanwhile  mining  below  the  bottom  of  the  pits  by 
means  of  shalte  and  underground  tnnnela  had  been  commenced ;  but 
the  full  development  of  modern  methods  dates  from  the  year  1889 
when  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Alfred  Beit,  who  had  already  secured  control 
of  the  De  Beers  mine,  acquired  also  the  control  of  the  Kimberley  mine, 
and  shortly  afterwards  consolidated  the  entire  group  in  the  hands  of 
the  De  Beers  Company.     (See  Kimbehlev.) 

The  scene  of  native  mining  was  now  transferred  from  the  open  pit 
fo  underground  tunnels;   the  vast  network  of  wire  ropes  (Plate  11. 
fo.  12>  with  their  ascending  and  descending  bucketsdisapprared,  and 
with  it  the  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  busy  miners  working  like  ants  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit.   In  place  of  all  this,  the  visitor  to  Kimberley 
encounters  at  the  edge  of  the  town  only  a  huge   crater, 
filent  and  apparently' deserted,  with  no  visible  sign  of  the 
great  mining  operations  which  are  conducted  nearly  haW 
a  mile  below  the  surface.     The  aspect  of  the  Kimberley 
pit  in  1906  is  shown  in  fig.  13  of  Plate  II.,  which  may 
be  compared  with  the  section  of  fig.  8. 

In  fig.  13,  Plate  II.,these([uenceofthebasalt,Bhale  and 
melaphyre  is  clearly  visible  on  the  wdes  of  the  jMt;  and 
fig.  8  ^ows  how  the  crater  of "  [Hpe  "  of  blue  ground  has 
penetrated  these  rocks  and  also  the  underlyingquartzite. 
The  -workings  at  De  Beers  had  extended  into  the  still 
more  deeply  seated  granite  in  1906.  Ftpire  9,  Plate  I., 
dKvws  the  top  of  the  De  Beers'  crater  with  basalt  over- 
lying the  shale.  Figure  8  also  explains  the  modern 
^stem  of  mining:  introduced  by  Gardner  Williams.  A 
verticalshaft  is  sunk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mine,  and  from 
this  htWTiontal  tunnels  are  driven  into  the  pipe  at  dif- 
ferent levelsaeparated  by  intervals  ef^oft.  Through  the 
UUe  ground  itself  on  each  level  a  series  of  parallel  tunnels 
about  120  ft.  apart  are  driven  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
pipe,  and  at  right  anetee  to  these,  and  36  ft.  apart, 
another  series  of  tunnels.  When  the  tunnels  reach  the 
mde  of  the  mine  they  are  opened  upwards  and  sideways 
to  as  to  form  a  laree  chamber,  and  the  overlying  mass  of 
bluegroundand  (febrie  is  alkwred  to  settle  dowTi  and  fill 
up  the  gallery.  On  each  level  this  process  is  carried 
somewhat  farther  back  than  on  the  level  below  (fif;.  8); 
material  is  thus  continually  withdrawn  from  one  side  of 
themineandexttacted  by  means  of  the  rock  shaft  on  the 
opposite  side,  while  the  superincumbent  d^ris  isccMitin- 
uaUv  Einfcing,  and  is  allowed  to  fall  deeper  on  the  side 
farthest  from  the  shaft  as  the  blue  ground  is  withdrawn  prom  g 

from  beneath  it.     In  1905  the  main  shaft  had  been  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  3600  ft.  at  the  Kimberley  mine. 

For  uie  extraction  and  treatment  of  the  blue  ground 
the  De  Beers  Company  in  its  great  winding  and  washing  plant  em^ 
pk>yE  labour-saving  machinery  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  grouad  is 
transferred  in  trucks  to  the  shaft  where  it  is  automatically  tipped  into 
skips  h<riding  96  cubic  ft.  (six  truck  loads) ;  these  are  rapidly  hoisted 
to  the  aurfetoe,  where  their  contents  are  automatically  dumped  iaoo 
mde-tipiring  trucks,  and  these  in  turn  are  drawn  away  in  a  continual 
procession  by  an  endless  wire  rope  along  the  tram  lines  leading  to  t^e 
vast  "distributing  floocs."  Theseareopen  tracts  Upon  wbkhtheblue 
ground  is  spread  out  and  kft  exposed  tosun  and  rain  untilit  crumbles 
and  disinteeratea,  the  process  bdng  hastened  by  harrowing  with 
rteam  plou^iB;  this  may  require  a  period  of  threeor  six  montha,  or 
even  a  year.  The  stock  of  blue  ground  on  the  floors  at  one  time  in 
1905  was  nearly  4,500,000  loads.  The  disintegrated  ground  is  then 
brought  back. in  tile  trucks  and  fed  through  penorated  cylinders  into 
the  washing  pans;  the  hard  blue,  which  has  resisted  disintegration 
on  the  floors,  and  the  lumps  which  are  too  big  to  pass  the  cylindrical 
Mvesi  are  crushed  before  going  to  the  pans.  These  are  shaUow 
cylindrical  troughs  containing  muddy  water  in  which  the  diamonds 
^d  other  heavy  minerals  (concentrates)  are  swept  to  the  rim  by 
revolving  toothed  arms,  while  the  lighter  stuff  escapes  near  the  centre 
of  the  pan.  The  concentrates  are  then  passed  over  slopinp  tables 
(piilsatar)  and  shaken  to  and  fro  uoderastream  of  water  which  efiects 
a  second  concentration  of  the  heaviest  material. 

Until  recently  the  final  separation  of  the  diamond  from  the  con- 
centrates was  made  by  hartd  picking,  but  even  this  has  now  been 
replaced  by  machinery,  owing  to  the  remarkable  discovery  that  a 
greased  surface  will  hold  a  diamond  while  allowing  the  other  heavy 
rainei^s  topassover  it.  Theconctfntratesare  washed  down  a  Sloping 
table  of  corrugated  iron  which  is  smeared  with  grease,  and  it  is  found 
that  practically  ^1  the  diamonds  adhere  to  the  table,  and  the  other 
minerals  are  washed  away.  At  the  large  and  important  Premier  mine 
in  the  Transvaal  the  Elmore  process,  used  in  British  Columbia  and 
in  Wales  for  the  separation  cA  metallic  ores,  has  been  also  introduced. 
In  the  Elmoteprocessoil  is  employed  to  Hoat  off  the  materials  which 
adhere  to  it,  while  the  other  materials  remain  in  the  water,  the  oil 
beinc  eepanited  from  the  water  by  cewiifugal  action.    The  other 


minerals  foiind  in  the  concentrites  are  pebbles  and  fragments  (»f 
pjjrope,  zircon,  cyanife,  chrorae-dio_pside,  en^atite,  a  CTeen  pyroxene, 
mica,  ilmenite,  magnetite,  chronute,  hornblende,  olivine,  oarytes, 
calcite  and  fwrttes. 

In  all  the  S.  African  mines  the  diamonds  ate  not  only  crystals  of 
various  weights  from  fractions  of  a  carat  to  1  SO  carats,  but  also  occur 
as  microscopic  crystals  disseminated  through  the  blue  ground.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  average  yield  in  the  orofitable  nunes  b 
only  from  O'Z  carat  to  06  carat  per  load  of  1600  Ki,  or  on  an  average 
about  I  j  grs.  per  ton.  The  annual  output  of  diamonds  from  the  De 
Beers  mines  was  valued  in  1906  at  nearty  £5,000,000;  the  value  per 
carat  ranging  from  about  3^b.  to  70s. 

Pipes  similar  tothose  which  surround  Kimberley  have  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  S,  Africa.  One  of  the  best  known  is  that  of  Jagers- 
fontein,  which  was  reallj^  the  first  of  the  dry  diggings  (diseoverwl  in 
rSTo).  This  laive  mine  is  near  Fauresmith  and  80  m.  to  the  south 
of  Kimberley.  fii  1905  the  year's  production  from  the  Orange  River 
Colony  mines  was  more  than  320,000  carats,  valued  at  £938,000.  But 
by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  pipes  hitherto  discovered  is  the  Premier 
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mine  io  the  Transvaal,  about  300  m.  to  the  east  ol  Kimbertey.  This 
was  discovered  in  1902  and  occupies  an  areaof  about  73  acres.  In 
1906  it  was  being  worked  asa  shallow  open. nune;  but  ehcdescriptitHt 
of  the  Kimberley  methods  giVen  above. is  applteable  to  the  washing 
plant  at  that  tiate  beinf^  introduced  into  the  Pixmiernuneupona  very 
targe  scale.  Comparatively  few  of  the  pipei  which  have  been  dis> 
covered  are  at  all  nch  in  diamonds,  and  many  are  quite  barren;  some 
are  filled  with  "  hard  blue  "  which  even  if  diamantiferouB  inaiy  b^ 
too  ocpensive  to  Work, 

The  most  competent  S.  African  giologisti  believe  ail  these  remarlo 
able  pipes  to  be  connected  with  volcanic  outbursts  which  occurred 
over  the  whole  of  S.  Africa  during  the  Cretaceous  period  (after  the 
deposition  of  the  Stormberg  beds),  and  drilled  these  enormous  crater* 
through  all  the  later  formations.  With  the  true  prpesaceasaociatcd 
dykes  and  (issUres  abo  hlled  with  diananittfetgns  blue  ground.  It 
is  only  in  the  more  northerly  part  of  the  country  that  the  pipes 
are  filled  with  blue  grouad  (or  "  kimberlite  "),  and  that  they  are 
dlamantif erous ;  but  over  a  great  part  of  Cape  Colony  have  been 
discovered  what  are  probably  simil^  pipes  filled  with  agglomerates, 
breccias  and  tuffs,  and  some  with,  basic  lav^s;  one,  in  particular,  in 
the  Riversdale  Division  near  the  southern  coast,  baing  occupied  by  a 
melilite- basalt.  It  is  quite  dear  that  the  occurrence  of  the  diamond 
in  the  S.  African  pipes  is  quite  different  from,  the  occurrences  In 
alluvial  deposits  which  have  been  described  aboivE:  The  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  diamond  in  S.  Africa  and  ehewheiv  is  discussed 

The  River  Divings  on  the  Vaal  river  are  still  itorked  upon  a  small 
acaJe,  but  the  production  from  this  source  is  so  limited  that  they  art 
of  little  account  in  comparison  with  the  mines  in  the  blue  ground. 
The  stones,  however,  are  good;  since  they  differ  somewhat  from  the 
Kimberley  crystals  it  is  probaile  that. they  were  not  derived  from 
the  present  pipes.  Another.S.  African  locality  must  be  mentioned; 
considerable  finds  were  reported  in  1905  and  1906  from  gravels 
at  Somabula  near  Gwelo  In  Rhodesia  where  the  diamond  is  associ- 
ated with  chtysoberyl,  corundum  (both  sapphire  and  ruby),  topaii 
garnet,  ilmenite,  staurolitc,  ratile,  frith  pabbla  d  quartz,  granite, 
vnL6 
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chlorite-schist,  &c.  Diamond  has  also  been  reported  from  Idmberiite 
"  pipes  "  in  Rhodesia. 

Other  Localities. — In  addition  to  the  South  American  localities 
mentioned  above,  small  diamonds  have  also  been  mined  since  their 
discovery  in  1890  on  the  river  Mazaruni  in  British  Guiana,  and 
£nds  have  been  reported  in  the  gold  washings  of  Dutch  Guiana. 
Borneo  has  possessed  a  diamond  industry  since  the  island  was  first 
settled  by  the  Malays;  the  references  in  the  works  of  Garcia  de  Orta, 
Linschoten,  De  Boot,  De  Laet  and  others,  to  Malacca  as  a  locality 
relate  to  Borneo.  The  large  Borneo  stone,  over  ^60  carats  in  weight, 
known  as  the  Matan,  is  in  all  probability  not  a  oiamond.  The  chief 
mines  are  situated  on  the  river  Kapnas  in  the  west  and  near 
Bandjarmassin  in  the  south-east  of  the  island,  and  the  alluvial 
deposits  in  which  they  occur  are  worked  by  a  small  number  of  Chinese 
and  Malays.  Australia  has  yielded  diamonds  in  alluvial  deposits 
near  Bathurst  (where  the  first  discovery  was  made  in  1851)  and 
Mudgee  in  New  South  Wales,  and  also  near  Bingara  and  Inverell 
in  the  north  of  the  colony.  At  Mount  Werong  a  stone  weighing 
29  carats  was  found  in  1905.  At  Ruby  Hill  near  Bingara  they  were 
found  in  a  breccia  filling  a  volcanic  pipe.  At  Ballina,  in  New  England, 
diamonds  have  been  found  in  tne  sea  sand.  Other  Australian 
localities  are  Echunga  in  South  Australia;  Beech  worth.  Arena  and 
Melbourne  in  Victoria;  Freemantle  and  NuUagine  in  Western 
Australia ;  the  Palmer  and  Gilbert  rivers  in  Queens&nd.  These  have 
been  for  the  most  part  discoveries  in  alluvial  deposits  of  the  eold- 
fields,  and  the  stones  were  small.  In  Tasmania  also  diamonds  have 
been  found  in  the  Corinna  goldfields.  Europe  has  produced  few 
diamonds.  Humboldt  searched  for  them  in  the  Urals  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  the  gold  and  platinum  deposits  to  those  of  Brazil, 
and  small  diamonds  were  ultimatelv  found  (1829)  in  the  gold  washines 
of  Bissersk.  and  later  at  Ekaterinburg  and  other  spots  in  the  Urals. 
In  Lapland  they  have  been  found  in  the  sands  of  the  Pasevi^  river. 
Siberia  has  yielded  isolated  diamonds  from  the  gold  washings  of 
Yenisei.  In  North  America  a  few  small  stones  have  been  found  in 
alluvial  deposits,  mostly  auriferous,  in  Georgia,  N.  and  S.  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  California,  Oregon  and 
Indiana.  A  crystal  weighing  22!  carats^  was  found  in  Virginia  in 
1855,  and  one  of  21}  carats  in  Wisconsin  in  1886.  In  1906  a  number 
of  small  diamonds  were  discovered  in  an  altered  pendotite  some- 
what resembling  the  S.  African  blue  ground,  at  Murfreesboro,  Pike 
county,  Arkansas.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  diamonds 
found  in  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and  Ohio  near  the  Great  Lakes,  for  they 
are  here  found  in  the  terminal  moraines  of  the  great  gladal  sheet  which 
is  supposed  to  have  spread  southwards  from  the  region  of  Hudson 
Bay;  several  of  the  drift  minerals  of  the  diamantiierous  re^on  of 
Indiana  have  been  identified  as  probably  of  Canadian  origin;  no 
diamonds  have  however  yet  been  found  in  the  intervening  country  of 
Ontario.  A  rock  similar  to  the  blue  eround  of  Kimberley  has  been 
found  in  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  New  York.  The  occurrence  of 
diamond  in  meteorites  is  described  below. 

Origin  of  the  Diamond  in  Nature. — It  appears  from  the  foregoing 
account  that  at  most  localities  the  diamond  is  found  in  alluvial  de- 
posits probably  far  from  the  place  where  it  originated.  The  minerals 
associated  with  it  do  not  afford  much  due  to  the  original  conditions ; 
they  are  mostly  heavy  minerals  derived  from  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
in  which  the  diamond  itself  has  not  been  observed.  Among  the 
commonest  associates  of  the  diamond  are  ouartz,  topaz,  tourmaline, 
rutile,  zircon,  magnetite,  garnet,  spinel  ana  other  minerals  which  are 
common  accessory  constituents  of  granite,  gneiss  and  the  crystalline 
schists.  Gold  (also  platinum)  is  a  not  infrequent  associate,  but  this 
may  only  mean  that  the  sands  in  which  the  diamond  is  found  have 
been  searched  because  they  were  known  to  be  auriferous;  also  that 
both  gold  and  diamond  are  among  the  most  durable  of  minerals  and 
may  have  survived  from  ancient  roKiks  of  which  other  traces  have  been 
lost. 

The  localities  at  which  the  diamond  has  been  supposed  to  occur 
in  its  original  matrix  are  the  following: — at  Wajra  Karur,  in  the 
Cuddapah  dbtrict,  India,  M.  Chaper  found  diamond  with  corundum 
in  a  decomposed  red  pegmatite  vein  in  gneiss.  At  Sao  JoSio  da 
Chapada,  in  Minas  Geraes,  diamonds  occur  in  a  clay  interstratified 
with  the  itacolumite,  and  are  accompanied  by  sharp  crystals  of  rutile 
and  haematite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  decomposed  ouartz  veins 
which  intersect  the  itacolumite.  It  has  been  suggestea  that  these 
three  minerals  were  originally  formed'  in  the  quartz  veins.  In  both 
these  occurrences  the  evidence  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to  establish 
the  presence  of  an  original  matrix.  At  Inverell  in  New  South  Wales 
a  diamond  (1906)  has  been  found  embedded  in  a  hornblende  diabase 
which  is  described  as  a  dyke  intersecting  the  cfranite.  Finally  there  is 
the  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  blue  ground  of  the  African  pipes. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  concerning  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  blue  ground  itself;  and  even  granted  that  (as  is  genersilly 
believed)  the  blue  ground  is  a  much  serpentinized  volcanic  breccia 
consisting  originally  of  an  olivine-bronzite-biotite  rock  (the  so-called 
kimberlite),  it  contains  so  many  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of 
various  rocks  and  minerals  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whicn  of  them 
may  have  belonged  to  the  original  rock,  and  whether  any  were  formed 
in  situ,  or  were  Drought  up  from  below  as  inclusions.  Carvill  Lewis 
believed  the  blue  ground  to  be  true  eruptive  rock,  and  the  carbon  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  bituminous  shales  of  which  it  contains 
fragments.   The  Kimberley  shales,  which  are  penetratcxi  by  the  De 


Beers  group  of  pipes,  were,  however,  certainly  not  the  source  of  the 
carbon  at  the  Premier  (Transvaal)  mine,  for  at  this  locality  the  shales 
do  not  exist.  The  view  that  the  diamond  may  have  crystallized  out 
from  solution  in  its  present  matrix  receives  some  support  from  the 
experiments  of  W.  Luzi,  who  found  that  it  can  be  corroded  by  the 
solvent  action  of  fused  blue  ground;  from  the  experiments  of 
J.  Friedl^Uider,  who  obtained  diamond  by  dissolving  graphite  in  fused 
olivine;  and  still  more  from  the  experiments  of  K.  von  Hasdinger 
and  J.  Wolff,  who  have  obtained  it  by  dissolving  graphite  in  a  fused 
mixture  of  silicates  having  approximately  the  composition  of  the 
blue  ground.  £.  Cohen,  who  regarded  the  pipes  as  of  the  nature  of  a 
mud  volcano,  and  the  blue  ground  as  a  kimberlite  breccia  altered  by 
hydrothermal  action,  thought  that  the  diamond  and  accompanying 
minerals  had  been  brought  up  from  deep-seated  crystalline  scmsts. 
Other  authors  have  sought  the  origin  of  the  diamond  in  the  action 
of  the  hydrated  magnesian  silicates  on  hydrocarbons  derived  from 
bituminous  schists,  or  in  the  decomposition  of  metallic  carbides. 

Of  great  scientific  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the  discovery  of 
small  diamonds  in  certain  meteorites,  both  stones  and  irons;  for 
example,  in  the  stone  which  fell  at  Novo-Urei  in  Penza,  Russia,  io 
1886,  in  a  stone  found  at  Carcote  in  Chile,  and  in  the  iron  found  at 
Cafion  Diablo  in  Arizona.  Graphitic  carbon  in  cubic  form  (cliftonite) 
has  also  been  found  in  certain  meteoric  "  irons,"  for  example  in  those 
from  Magura  in  Szepes  countv,  Hungary,  and  Youndegin  near  York 
in  Western  Australia.  The  latter  is  now  generally  l^lieved  to  be 
altered  diamond.  The  fact  that  H.  Moissan  has  produced  the 
diamond  artificially,  by  allowing  dissolved  carbon  to  crystallize  out 
at  a  hign  temperature  and  pressure  from  molten  iron,  coupled  with 
the  occurrence  in  meteoric  iron,  has  led  Sir  William  Crookes  and  others 
to  conclude  that  the  mineral  may  have  been  derived  from  deep-seated 
iron  containing  carbon  in  solution  (see  the  article  Gem,  Artificial). 
Adolf  Knop  suggested  that  this  may  have  first  yielded  hydrocarbons 
by  contact  witn  water,  and  that  from  these  the  crystallme  diauKMid 
has  been  formed.  The  meteoric  occurrence  has  even  sugp^ested  the 
fanciful  notion  that  all  diamonds  were  originally  derived  from 
meteorites.  The  meteoric  iron  of  Arizona,  some  of  which  contains 
diamond,  is  actually  found  in  and  about  a  huge  crater  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  by  an  immense  meteorite 
penetrating  the  earth's  crust. 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  established  that  carbon  can  crystallize  as  diamond 
from  solution  in  iron,  and  other  metals;  and  it  seems  that  high 
temperature  and  pressure  and  the  absence  of  oxidizing  agents  are 
necessary  conditions.  The  presence  of  sulphur,  nickel,  &c.,  in  the 
iron  appears  to  favour  the  production  of  the  diamond.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  occurrence  in  meteoric  stones,  and  the  experiments 
mentioned  above,  show  that  the  diamond  may  also  cryststllize  from 
a  basic  magma,  capable  of  yielding  some  of  tne  metallic  oxides  and 
ferro-magnesian  sincates;  a  magma,  therefore,  which  is  not  devoki 
of  oxygen.  This  is  still  more  forcibly  suggested  by  the  remarkable 
eclogite  boulder  found  in  the  blue  ground  of  the  Newlands  mine,  not 
far  from  the  Vaal  river,  and  described  by  T.  G.  Bonney.  The  boulder 
is  a  crystalline  rock  consisting  of  pyroxene  (chrome-diopside),  garnet, 
and  a  little  olivine,  and  is  studded  with  diamond  crystals;  a  portion 
of  it  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History).  In 
another  eclogite  boulder,  diamond  was  found  partly  embedded  in 
pyrope.  Similar  boulders  have  also  been  found  in  tne  blue  ground 
elsewhere.  Specimens  of  pyrope  with  attached  or  embedded  diamond 
had  previously  been  found  in  the  blue  ground  of  the  De  Beers  mines. 
In  the  Newlands  boulder  the  diamonds  have  the  appeaFBmce  of  being 
an  original  constituent  of  the  eclogite.  It  seems  therefore  that  a  hok>- 
crystailine  pyroxene-garnet  rock  may  be  one  source  of  the  diamond 
found  in  blue  ground.  On  the  other  hand  many  tons  of  the  somewhat 
similar  eclogite  in  the  I>e  Beers  mine  have  been  crushed  and  have  not 
yielded  diamond.  Further,  the  ilmenite,  which  is  the  most  character- 
istic associate  of  the  diamond  in  blue  ground,  and  other  of  the 
accompanying  minerals,  may  have  come  from  basic  rocks  of  a 
different  nature. 

The  Inverell  occurrence  may  prove  to  be  another  example  of 
diamond  crystallized  from  a  basic  rock. 

In  both  occurrences,  however,  there  is  still  the  possibility  that  the 
eclogite  or  the  basalt  is  not  the  original  matrix,  but  may  have  caught 
up  the  already  formed  diamond  from  some  other  matrix.  Some 
regard  the  eclogite  boulders  as  derived  from  deep-seated  oystalline 
rocks,  others  as  concretions  in  the  blue  ground. 

^  None  of  the  inclusions  in  the  diamond  gives  any  clue  to  its  origin ; 
diamond  itself  has  been  found  as  an  inclusion,  as  have  also  bbdc 
specif  of  some  carbonaceous  materials.  Other  black  specks  have  been 
identified  as  haematite  and  ilmenite;  g[old  has  also  been  found; 
other  included  minerals  recorded  are  rutile,  topaz,  ouartz,  pyrites, 
apophyllite,  and  green  scales  of  chlorite  (?).  Some  of  tnese  are  of  very 
doubtful  identification;  others  (e,g.  apophyllite  and  chlorite)  may 
have  been  introduced  alon^  cracks.  Some  of  the  fibrous  inclusions 
were  identified  by  H.  R.  Gdppert  as  vegetable  structures  and  were 
supposed  to  point  to  an  organic  origin,  but  this  view  is  no  longer  held. 
Liquid  inclusions,  some  of  which  are  certainly  carbon  dioxide,  have 
also  been  observed. 

Finally,  then,  both  experiment  and  the  natural  occurrence  in  rocks 
and  meteorites  suggest  that  diamond  may  crystallise  not  only  from 
iron  but  also  from  a  basic  silicate  magma,  possibly  from  various  rocks 
Consisting  of  basic  silicates.    The  bnie  ground  of  S.  Africa  may  be 
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the  fesult  of  the  serpentinization  of  several  such  rocka,,  and  allihoiig^ 
now  both  biecciatea  and  serpentinized  some  of  these  may  have  been 
the  original  matrix.  A  circumstance  often  mentioned  in  support  of 
this  view  is  the  fact  that  the  diamonds  in  one  pipe  generally  differ 
somewhat  in  character  from  those  of  another,  even  though  they  be 
near  neighbours. 

History, — All  the  famous  diamonds  of  antiquity  must  have  been 
Indian  stones.  The  first  authbr  who  described  the  Indian  mines 
at  all  fully  was  the  Portuguese,  Garcia  de  Orta  (1565),  who  was 
physician  to  the  viceroy  of  Goa.  Before  that  time  there  were 
only  legendary  accounts  like  that  of  Sindbad's  **  Valley  of 
the  Diamonds/'  or  the  tale  of  the  stones  found  in  the  brains  of 
serpents.  V.  Ball  thinks  that  the  former  legend  originated  in  the 
Indian  practice  of  sacrificing  cattle  to  the  evil  spirits  when  a  new 
mine  is  opened;  birds  of  prey  would  naturally  carry  off  the  flesh, 
and  might  give  rise  to  the  tale  of  the  eagles  carrying  diamonds 
adhering  to  the  meat. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  famous  diamonds  of  the 
world: — 

A  large  stone  found  in  the  Golconda  mines  and  said  to  have 
weighed  787  carats  in  the  rough,  before  being  cut  by  a  Venetian 
lapidary,  was  seen  in  the  treasury  of  Aurangzeb  in  1665  by 
Tavernier,  who  estimated  its  weight  after  cutting  as  280  (?) 
caratSy  and  described  it  as  a  rounded  rose-cut-stone,  tall  on  one 
side.  The  name  Great  Mogul  has  been  frequently  applied  to  this 
stone.  Tavernier  states  that  it  was  the  famous  stone  given  to 
Shah  Jahan  by  the  emir  Jumla.  The  Orloffy  stolen  by  a  French 
soldier  from  the  eye  of  an  idol  in  a  Brahmin  temple,  stolen  again 
from  him  by  a  ship's  captain,  was  bought  by  Prince  Orloff  for 
£90,000,  and  given  to  the  empress  Catharine  11.  It  weighs 
194!  carats,  is  of  a  somewhat  yellow  tinge,  and  is  among  the 
Russian  crown  jewels.  The  Kok-i-nor,  which  was  in  1739  ^  ^^e 
possession  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian  conqueror,  and  in  1813  in 
that  of  the  raja  of  Lahore,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company  and  was  by  them  presented  to  Queen  Victoria 
in  1850.  It  then  weighed  i86tV  carats,  but  was  recut  in  London 
by  Amsterdam  workmen,  and  now  weighs  io6tV  carats.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  possibility  of  this  stone 
and  the  OrloS  being  both  fragments  of  the  Great  Mogul.  The 
Mogul  Baber  in  his  memoirs  (1526)  relates  how  in  his  conquest  of 
India  he  captured  at  Agra  the  gireat  stone  weighing  8  mishkals, 
or  320  ratis,  which  may  be  equivalent  to  about  187  carats.  The 
Koh-i-nor  has  been  identified  by  some  authors  with  this  stone  and 
by  others  with  the  stone  seen  by  Tavernier.  Tavernier,  however, 
subsequently  described  and  sketched  the  diamond  which  he  saw 
as  shaped  like  a  bisected  egg,  quite  different  therefore  from  the 
Koh-i-nor.  Nevil  Story  Maskelyne  has  shown  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  stone  which  Tavernier  saw  was  really  the  Koh-i-nor 
and  that  it  is  identical  with  the  great  diamond  of  Baber;  and 
that  the  280  carats  of  Tavernier  is  a  misinterpretation  on  his  part 
of  the  Indian  weights.  He  suggests  that  the  other  and  larger 
diamond  of  antiquity  which  was  given  to  Shah  Jahan  may 
be  one  which  is  now  in  the  treasury  of  Teheran,  and  that  this  is 
the  true  Great  Mogul  which  was  confused  by  Tavernier  with  the 
one  he  saw.  (See  Ball,  Appendix  I.  to  Tavernier^s  Travels  (1889) ; 
and  Maskelyne,  Nature^  1891,  44,  p.  555). 

The  Regent  or  Pitt  diamond  is  a  magnificent  stone  found  in 
either  India  or  Borneo;  it  weighed  410  carats  and  was  bought  for 
£20,400  by  Pitt,  the  governor  of  Madras;  it  was  subsequently, 
in  17 1 7,  bought  for  £80,000  (or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
£135,000)  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France;  it  was  re- 
duced by  cutting  to  136 If  carats;  was  stolen  with  the  other  crown 
jewels  during  the  Revolution,  but  was  recovered  and  is  still  in 
France.  The  A  kbar  Shah  was  originally  a  stone  of  1 1 6  carats  with 
Arabic  inscriptions  engraved  upon  it;  after  being  cut  down  to 
71  carats  it  was  bought  by  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda  for  £35,000. 
The  Nizam,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad,  is 
supposed  to  weigh  277  carats;  but  it  is  only  a  portion  of  a  stone 
which  is  said  to  have  weighed  440  carats  before  it  was  broken. 
The  Great  Table,  a  rectangular  stone  seen  by  Tavernier  in  1642 
at  Golconda,  was  found  by  him  to  weigh  242^  carats;  Maskelyne 
regards  it  as  identical  with  the  Darya-i-nur,  which  is  also  a 
rectangular  stone  weighing  about  i$6  carats  in  the  possession  of 


the  shah  of  Persia.  Another  stone,  the  Taj-e-mah,  belonging  to 
the  shah,  is  a  pale  rose  pear-shaped  stone  and  is  said  to  weigl^ 
146  carats. 

Other  famous  Indian  diamonds  are  the  following: — The  Sancy, 
weighing  53^^^  carats,  which  is  said  to  have  been  successively  the 
property  of  Charles  the  Bold,  de  Sancy,  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
Henrietta  Maria,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Louis  XIV.;  to  have  been 
stolen  with  the  Pitt  during  the  French  Revolution;  and  subse- 
quently to  have  been  the  property  of  the  king  of  ^ain.  Prince 
Demidoff  and  an  Indian  prince.  The  Nassakf  78!  carats,  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Westminster.  The  Empress  Euginie^ 
51  carats,  the  property  of  the  gaikwar  of  Baroda.  The  FigoUy 
49  carats  (?) ,  which  cannot  now  be  traced.  The  Pasha,  40  carats. 
The  White  Saxon,  48!  carats.    Tlie  Star  of  Este,  25J4  carats. 

Coloured  Indian  diamonds  of  large  size  are  rare;  the  most 
famous  are : — a  beautiful  blue  brilliant,  671V  carats,  cut  from  a 
stone  weighing  112VV  carats  brought  to  Europe  by  Tavernier, 
It  was  stolen  from  the  French  crown  jewels  with  the  Regent  and 
was  never  recovered.  The  Hope,  44}  carats^  has  the  same  colour 
and  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  missing  stone:  it  was  so-called 
as  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  H.  T.  Hope  bought  for 
£18,000),  and  was  sold  again  in  1906  (resold  1909).  Two  other 
bine  diamonds  are  known,  weighing  13}  and  1}  carats,  which  may 
also  be  portions  of  the  French  diamond.  The  Dresden  Green,  one 
of  the  Saxon  crown  jewels,  40  carats,  has  a  fine  apple-green 
colour.  The  Florentine,  133^  carats,  one  of  the  Austrian  crown 
jewels,  is  a  very  pale  yellow. 

The  most  famous  Bradlian  stones  are: — ^The  Star  of  the  Soutk, 
found  in  1853,  when  it  weighed  254)  carats  and  was  sold  for 
£40,000;  when  cut  it  weighed  125  carats  and  was  bought  by  the 
gaikwar  of  Baroda  for  £80,000.  Also  a  diamond  belonging  to 
Mr  Dresden,  119  carats  before,  and  76^  carats  after  cutting. 

Many  large  stones  have  been  found  in  South  AMca;  some  are 
yellow  but  some  are  as  colourless  as  the  best  Indian  or  Brazilian 
stones.  The  most  famous  are  the  following: — the  Star  of  Sou^ 
Africa,  or  Dudley,  mentioned  above,  83)  carats  rough,  46^  carats 
cut.  The  Stewart,  28Sf  carats  rough,  z  20  carats  cut.  Both  these 
were  found  in  the  river  diggings.  The  Porter  Rhodes  from 
Kimberley,  of  the  £nest  water,  weighed  about  150  carats.  The 
Victoria,  180  carats,  was  cut  from  an  octahedron  weighing  457} 
carats,  and  was  sold  to  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad  for  £400,0001. 
The  Tiffany,  a  magnificent  orange-yellow  stone,  weighs  125I 
carats  cut.  A  yellowish  octahedron  found  at  De  Beers  wei^ied 
428)  carats,  and  yielded  a  brilhant  of  288^  carats.  Some  of  the 
finest  and  largest  stones  have  come  from  the  Jagersfontein  toine; 
one,  th^  Jubilee,  found  in  1895,  weighed  640  carats  in  the  rough 
and  239  carats  when  cut.  Until  1905  the  largest  known  diamond 
in  the  world  was  the  Excdsior,  found  in  1893  at  Jagersfontein  by 
a  native  while  loading  a  truck.  It  weighed  971  carats,  and  was 
ultimately  cut  into  ten  stones  weighing  from  68  to  13  carats. 
But  all  previous  records  were  surpassed  in  1905  by  a  magnificent 
stone  more  than  three  times  the  size  of  any  known  diamond, 
which  was  fotmd  in  the  yellow  ground  at  the  newly  discovered 
Premier  mine  in  the  Transvaal.  This  extraordinary  diamond 
weighed  3025!  carats  (lilb)  and  was  dear  and  water  white;  the 
largest  of  its  surfaces  appeared  to  be  a  cleavage  plane,  so  that  it 
might  be  only  a  portion  of  a  much  larger  stone.  It  was  known 
as  the  CuUvnan  Diamond.  This  stone  was  purchased  by  the 
Transvaal  government  in  1907  and  presented  to  King  Edward  VII. 
It  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  be  cut,  and  in  1908  was  divided  into 
nine  large  stones  and  a  number  of  small  brilliants.  The  four 
largest  stones  weigh  516)  carats,  30(^  carats,  92  carats  and  62 
carats  respectively.  Of  these  the  first  and  second  are  the  largest 
brilliants  in  existence.  All  the  stones  are  flawless  and  of  the 
finest    quality. 
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historia  (1609);  ^'  Jeffries,  A  Treatise  on  Diamonds  and  Pearls 
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of  the  World  (1896);  H.  C.  Lewis,  The  Genesis  and  Matrix  of  the 
Diamond  (1897);  t^.  de  Launay,  Les  Diamants  du  Cap  (1897); 
C.  Hintze,  Handbuch  der  Mineralogie  (1898);  E.  W.  Streeter, 
Precious  Stones  and  Gems  (6th  ed.,  1898);  Dana,  System  of  Miners 
ohgy  (1890) ;  Kunz  and  others,  The  Production  of  Precious  Stones  (in 
annual,  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States);  M.  Bauer,  Precious 
Stones  (jrans.  L.  J.  Spencer,  1904) ;  A.  W.  Rogers,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Geology  of  Cape  Colony  (1905);  Gardner  F.  Williams,  The 
Diamond  Mines  of  South  Africa  (revised  edition,  1006) ;  George  F. 
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(H.  A.  Ml) 

DIAMOND  NECKLACE,  THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE,  a  mysterious 
incident  at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  which  involved 
the  queen  Marie  Antoinette.  The  Parisian  jewellers  Boehmer  and 
Bassenge  had  spent  some  years  collecting  stones  for  a  necklace 
which  they  hoped  to  sell  to  Madame  Du  Barry,  the  favourite  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  after  his  death  to  Marie  Antoinette.  In  1778 
Louis  XVI.  proposed  to  the  queen  to  make  her  a  present  of 
the  necklace,  which  cost  1,600,000  livres.  But  the  queen  is 
said  to  have  refused  it,  saying  that  the  money  would  be  better 
spent  equipping  a  man-of-war.  According  to  others,  Loms  XVI. 
himself  dianged  his  mind.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  place  the 
necklace  outside  of  France,  the  jewellers  attempted  again  in  178 1 
to  sell  it  to  Marie, Antoinette  after  the  birth  of  the  dauphin.  It 
was  again  refused,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  queen  regretted 
not  being  able  to  acquire  it. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  personage  at  the  court  whom  Marie 
Antoinette  particularly  detested.  It  was  the  cardinal  Louis  de 
Rohan,  formerly  ambassador  at  Vienna,  whence  he  had  been 
recalled  in  1774,  havuig  incurred  the  queen's  displeasure  by 
revealing  to  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  the  frivolous  actions  of 
her  daughter,  a  disclosure  which  brought  a  maternal  reprimand, 
and  for  having  spoken  lightly  of  Maria  Theresa  in  a  letter  of 
which  Marie  Antoinette  learned  the  contents.  After  his  return 
to  France  the  cardinal  was  anxious  to  regain  the  favour  of  the 
queen  in  order  to  obtain  the  position  of  prime  minister.  Iq  March 
1784  he  entered  into  relations  with  a  certain  Jeanne  de  St  Remy 
de  Valois,  a  descendant  of  a  bastard  of  Henry  II.,  who  after  many 
adventures  had  married  a  sop^isant  comte  de  Lamotte,  and  lived 
on  a  small  pension  which  the  king  granted  her.  This  adventuress 
soon  gained  the  greatest  ascendancy  over  the  cardinal,  with  whom 
3he  had  intimate  relations.  She  persuaded  him  that  she  had  been 
received  by  the  queen  and  enjoyed  her  favour;  and  Rohan 
resolved  to  use  her  to  regain  the  queen's  good  wilL  The  comtesse 
de  Lamotte  assured  the  cardinal  that  she  was  making  efforts  on 
his  behalf,  and  soon  annoimced  to  him  that  he  might  send  his 
justification' to  Marie  Antoinette.  Thi3  was  the  beginning  of  a 
pretended  correspondence  between  Rohan  and  the  queen,  the 
adventuress  duly  returning  replies  to  Rohan's  notes,  which  she 
affirmed  to  come  from  the  queen.  The  tone  of  the  letters  became 
very  warm,  and  the  cardinal,  convinced  that  Marie  Antoinette 
was  in  love  with  him,  became  ardently  enamoured  of  her.  He 
begged  the  countess  to  obtain  a  secret  interview  for  him  with  the 
queen,  and  a  meeting  took  place  in  August  1784  in  a  grove  in 
the  garden  at  Versailles  between  him  and  a  lady  whom  the 
cardinal  believed  to  be  the  queen  herself.  Rohan  offered  her 
a  rose,  and  she  promised  him  that  she  would  forget  the  past. 
Later  a  certain  Marie  Lejay  (renamed  by  the  comtesse  "  Baron ne 
Gay  d'Oliva,"  the  last  word  being  apparently  an  anagram  of 
Valoi),  who  resembled  Marie  Antoinette,  stated  that  she  had 
been  engaged  to  play  the  role  of  queen  in  this  comedy.  In  any 
case  the  countess  profited  by  the  cardinal's  conviction  to  borrow 


from  him  sums  of  mon^y  destined  ostensibly  for  the  queen's 
works  of  charity.  Enriched  by  these,  the. countess  was  able  to 
take  an  honourable  place  in  society,  and  many  persons  believed 
her  relations  with  Marie  Antoinette,  of  which  she  boasted  openly 
and  unreservedly,  to  be  genuine.  It  is  still  an  unsettled  question 
whether  she  simply  mystified  people,  or  whether  she  was  really 
employed  by  the  queen  for  some  unknown  purpose,  perhaps 
to  ruin  the  cardinal.  In  any  case  the  jeweUers  believed  in 
the  relations  of  the  coimtess  with  the  queen,  and  they  resolved 
to  use  her  to  sell  their  necklace.  She  at  first  refused  their 
conunission,  then  accepted  it.  On  the  21st  of  January  1785 
she  announced  that  the  queen  would  buy  the  necklace,  hut 
that  not  wishing  to  treat  directly,  she  left  the  affair  to  a  high 
personage.  A  little  while  later  Rohan  came  to  negotiate  the 
purchase  of  the  famous  necklace  for  the  1,600,000  livres,  payable 
in  instalments.  He  said  that  he  was  authorized  by  the  queen, 
and  showed  the  jewellers  the  conditions  of  the  bargain  approved 
in  the  handwriting  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The  necklace  was 
given  up.  Rohan  took  it  to  the  countess's  house,  where  a  man, 
in  whom  Rohan  believed  he  recognized  a  valet  of  the  queen, 
came  to  fetch  it.  Madame  de  Lamotte  had  told  the  cardinal 
that  Marie  Antoinette  would  make  him  a  sign  to  indicate  her 
thanks,  and  Rohan  believed  that  she  did  make  him  a  sign. 
Whether  it  was  so,  or  merely  chance  or  illusion,  no  one  knows. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  cardinal,  convinced  that  he  was  acting 
for  the  queen,  had  engaged  the  jewellers  to  thank  her;  that 
Boehmer  and  Bassenge,  before  the  sale,  ia  order  to  be  doubly  sure, 
had  sent  word  to  the  queen  of  the  negotiations  in  her  name;  that 
Marie  Antoinette  had  aUowed  the  bargain  to  be  concluded,  and 
that  after  she  had  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  Boehmer,  she 
had  burned  it.  Meanwhile  the  "  comte  de  Lamotte  "  appears  to 
have  started  at  once  for  London,  it  is  said  with  the  necklace, 
which  he  broke  up  in  order  to  seU  the  stones. 

When  the  time  came  to  pay,  the  comtesse  d^  Lamotte  pre- 
sented the  cardinal's  notes;  but  these  were  insufficient,  and 
Boehmer  complained  to  the  queen,  who  told  him  that  she  had 
received  no  necklace  and  had  never  ordered  it.  She  had  the 
story  of  the  negotiations  repeated  for  her.  Then  followed  a  coup 
de  th^dtre.  On  the  15th  of  August  1785,  Assumption  day,  when 
the  whole  court  was  awaiting  the  king  and  queen  in  order  to  go  to 
the  chapel,  the  cardinal  de  Rohan,  who  was  preparing  to  officiate, 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  the  Bastille.  He  was  able,  however,  to 
destroy  the  correspondence  exchanged,  as  he  thought,  with  the 
queen,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  there  was  any  connivance  of 
the  officials,  who  did  not  prevent  this,  or  not.  The  comtesse  de 
Lamotte  was  not  arrested  until  the  i8th  of  August,  after  having 
destroyed  her  papers.  The  police  set  to  work  to  find  all  her 
accomplices,  and  arrested  the  girl  Oliva  and  a  certain  Reteauz 
de  Villette,  a  friend  of  the  countess,  who  confessed  that  he  had 
written  the  letters  given  to  Rohan  in  the  queen's  name,  and 
had  imitated  her  signature  on  the  conditions  of  the  bargain.  The 
famous  charlatan  Cagliostro  was  also  arrested,  but  it  was  recog- 
nized that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  affair.  The  cardinal  de 
Rohan  accepted  the  parlement  of  Paris  as  judges.  A  sensational 
trial  resulted  (May  31,  1786)  in  the  acquittal  of  the  cardinal,  of 
the  girl  OHva  and  of  Cagliostro.  The  comtesse  de  Lamotte  was 
condemned  to  be  whipped,  branded  and  shut  up  in  the 
Salpetriere.  Her  husband  was  condemned,  in  his  absence,  to  the 
gaUeys  for  life.    Villette  was  banished. 

Public  opinion  was  much  excited  by  this  trial.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  stainless  in  the  matter,  that 
Rohan  was  an  innocent  dupe,  and  that  the  Lamottes  deceived 
both  for  their  own  ends.  Pec^le,  however,  persisted  in  the  belief 
that  the  queen  had  used  the  countess  as  an  instrument  to  satisfy 
her  hatred  of  the  cardinal  de  Rohan.  Various  circumstances 
fortified  this  belief,  which  contributed  to  render  Marie  Antoinette 
very  luipopular — her  disappointment  at  Rohan's  acquittal,  the 
fact  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  charges  and  exiled  to  the  abbey  of 
la  Chaise-Dieu,  and  finally  the  escape  of  the  comtesse  de  Lamotte 
from  the  Salpetriere,  with  the  connivance,  as  people  believed, 
o*  the  court.  The  adventuress,  having  taken  refuge  abroad, 
published  MSmoires  in  which  she  accused  the  queen.    Her 
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liiid>«BLd  also  wrote  Mimoms,  and  lived  until  1851,  after  having. 

it  is  said,  received  subsidies  from  Louis  XVIII. 

See  M.  Tourneux,  Marie  AntoineUe  devant  I'histoire:  Essai  biUio* 
paphigue  (and  ed.j  Pans,  1901) ;  Croile  Campardon,  Marie  Antoinette 
et  k  prochs  du  collter  (Paris,  1863) ;  P.  Audebert,  L* Affaire  du  collier 
de  ia  reine,  d*aprh  la  correspondance  inSdite  du  chevalier  de  Pujol 
(Rouen,  1901) ;  F.  d'Albini,  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Diamond  Neck' 
hceiram  another  Point  of  View  (London,  1900);  Funck-Brentano, 
VAWaire  du  collier  (1903);  A.  Lang,  Historical  Mysteries  (1904). 
Carlyle's  essay  on  The  Diamond  Necklace  (first  published  in  1837  in 
Fraser's  Magazine)  is  of  historical  literary  interest. 

DIAKA«  in  Roman  mythology,  an  old  Italian  goddess,  in  later 
times  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis  (g.v.)-  That  she  was 
originally  an  independent  Italian  deity  is  shown  by  her  name, 
which  is  the  feminine  form  of  Janus  ( — Dianus) .  She  is  essentially 
the  goddess  of  the  moon  and  light  generally,  and  presides  over 
wood,  plain  and  watei,  the  chase  and  war.  As  the  goddess  of 
childbirth,  she  was  known,  like  Juno,  by  the  name  of  Ludna,  the 
"  bringer  to  light."  As  the  moon-goddess  she  was  also  identified 
with  Hecate,  and  invoked  as  "  three-formed  "  in  refereiice  to  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Her  most  celebrated  shrine  was  in  a  grove 
at  Aricia  (whence  her  title  of  Nemorensis)  near  the  modem  lake  of 
Nemi.  Here  she  was  worshipped  side  by  side  with  a  male  deity 
Virbius,  a  god  of  the  forest  and  the  chase.  This  Virbius  was 
subsequently  identified  with  Hippolytus,  the  favourite  of  Artemis, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  brought  to  life  by  Aesculapius  and 
conducted  by  Diana  to  Aricia  (Ovid,  Fasti^  iii.  263,  vi.  731, 
Jfetom.  XV.  497;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  vii.  761)*  A  barbarous  custom, 
perhaps  reminiscent  of  human  sacrifice  once  offered  to  her, 
prevailed  in  connexion  with  her  ritual  here ;  her  priest,  called 
Rtx  NemorensiSy  who  was  a  runaway  slave,  was  obliged  to  qualify 
for  office  by  slaying  his  predecessor  in  single  combat  (Strabo  v. 
p.  239  ;  Suetonius,  Caligula,  35).  This  led  to  the  identification  of 
Diana  with  the  Tauric  Artemis,  whose  image  was  said  to  have  been 
removed  by  Orestes  to  the  grove  of  Aricia  (see  Aricini). 

After  the  destruction  of  AlbaLonga  this  grove  was  for  a  long  time 
the  united  sanctuary  of  the  neighbounngLatin  andRutuliancitieSj 
until  at  last  it  was  extinguished  beneath  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
The  festival  of  the  goddess  was  on  the  ides  (13th)  of  August,  the 
full  moon  of  the  hot  season.  She  was  worshipped  with  torches, 
her  aid  was  sought  by  women  seeking  a  happy  deliverance  in 
childbirth,  and  many  votive  offerings  have  been  found  on  the  site. 
The  worship  of  Diana  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Latki  plebeians, 
and  hence  she  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  especially  of  slaves.  In  accordance  with  this,  her 
most  iniportant  temple  was  that  on  the  Aventine,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  plebeians,  founded  by  Servius  Tullius,  originally  as  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Latin  league  (Dion.  Halic.  iv.  26).  No  man  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  temple,  and  on  the  day  of  its  dedication 
(August  13)  the  slaves  kept  holiday  (Plutarch,  Quaest.  Rom,  100). 
This  Diana  was  identified  with  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and  at  the 
secular  games  she  was  worshipped  simply  as  Artemis.  Another 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Diana  was  that  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Tifata  near  Capua  (where  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Tifatina),  a  sanctuary  specially  favoured  by  Sulla  and  Vespasian. 
As  Noctiluca  (''  giving  light  by  night  '0  she  had  a  sanctuary  on 
the  Palatine  which  was  kept  illuminated  throughout  the  night 
(Varro,  L.L,  v.  ^),  On  the  Nemi  priesthood  see  J.  G.  Frazer, 
Golden  Bough, 

DIANA  MONKEY,  a  West  African  representative  of  the 
guenon  monkeys  taking  its  name,  CercopUkecus  diana,  from  the 
presence  of  a  white  crescent  on  the  forehead;  another  character- 
istic feature  being  the  pointed  white  beard.  The  general  colour 
of  the  fur  is  greyish,  with  a  deep  tinge  of  chestnut  from  the 
middle  of  the  back  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  Together  with 
C.  neglectus  of  East  and  Central  Africa,  C.  ignitus  of  Liberia,  and 
C.  roloway  of  the  (jold  Coast,  the  diana  represents  the  special 
subgenus  of  guenons  known  as  Pogonoubus,  Although  the  diana 
monkey  is  commonly  seen  in  menageries,  little  is  known  of  its 
habits  in  the  wild  state. 

DIANB.  DE  FRANCE  (1539-1619),  duchess  of  Montmorency 
and  Angoul^me,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  H.  of  France 
and  a  young  Pledmontese^  Filippe  Due    The  constable  de 


Montmorency  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  of  cdU  the  cboldren  of 
Henry  11.  Diane  was  the  only  one  who  resembled  him.  Catherine 
de'  Medici  was  greatly  incensed  at  this  afiront,  and  took  her 
revenge  by  having  the  constable  disgraced  on  the  death  of  Henry 
II.  Brant6me  is  loud  in  praiae  of  Diane.  She  was  a  perfect  horse* 
woman  and  dancer,  played  several  musical  instruments,  knew 
Spanish  and  Italian,  and  "  estoittres  belle  de  visage  et  de  taiUe.'' 
Legitimated  in  1547,  she  was  married  in  1553  to  Horace  Famese, 
second  son  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  but  h^  husband  was  killed  soon 
afterwards  at  the  siege  of  Hesdin,  In  order  to  assure  his  position, 
the  constable  de  Montmorency  wished  to  many  her  to  his  eldest 
son^  Francis.  This  was  a  romantic  adventure,  for  Francis  had 
clandestinely  married  Mademoiselle  de  Piennes.  The  constable 
dissolved  this  union,  and  after  lengthy  negotiations  obtained  the 
dispensation  of  the  pope.  On  the  5rd  of  May  1559  Francis 
married  Diane.  A  wise  and  moderate  woman,  Diane  undoubtedly 
helped  to  make  Francis  de  Montmorency  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  of  the  polUiques,  Again  a  widow  in  1579,  she  had  some 
influence  at  the  court  of  Henry  III.,  and  negotiated  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Henry  of  Navarre  (1588) .  She  retained  her  influence 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  conveyed  the  bodies  of  Catherine 
de'  Medict  and  Henry  III.  to  St  Denis,  and  died  in  1619  at  her 
h6tel  of  AngouMme. 

See  Brantdme,  ed.  by  Lalanne,  in  the  CoU  de  la  sociStS  d^histoire 
de  France,  vol.  viii.  (1875)  I  J-  de  Thou,  Historia  sui  temporis  .  .  . 
(1733);  Matthieu  de  Morgues,  Oraison  fuMre  de  Diane  de  France 
(Pans,  1619). 

DIANE  DE  POITIERS  (149^1566),  duchess  of  Valentinois, 
and  mistress  of  Henry  11.  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Jean 
de  Poitiers,  seigneiu:  de  St  ValUer,  who  came  of  an  old  family  of 
Dauphin6.  In  1 51 5  she  married  Louis  de  Br^,  grand  seneschal 
of  Normandy,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters.  She  became  a 
widow  in  1533,  but  soon  replaced  her  husband  by  a  more  illustri- 
ous lover,  the  king's  second  son,  Henry,  who  became  dauphin 
in  1536.  Although  he  was  ten  years  younger  than  Diane,  she 
inspired  the  young  prince  with  a  profound  passion,  which  lasted 
until  his  death.  The  accession  of  Henry  II.  in  1547  was  also  the 
accession  of  Diane:  she  was  virtual  queen,  while  Henry's  lawful 
wife,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  lived  in  comparative  obscurity.  The 
part  Diane  played,  however,  must  not  be  exaggerated.  More 
rapacious  than  ambitious,  she  concerned  herself  little  with 
government,  but  devoted  her  energies  chiefly  to  augmenting  her 
income,  and  providing  for  her  family  and  friends.  Henry  was 
the  most  prodigal  of  lovers,  and  gave  her  all  rights  over  the 
duchy  of  Valentinois.  Although  she  showed  great  tact  in  her 
dealings  with  the  queen,  Catherine  drove  her  from  the  court 
after  Henry's  death,  and  forced  her  to  restore  the  crown  jewels 
and  to  accept  Chaumont  in  exchange  for  Chenonceaux.  Diane 
retired  to  her  chateau  at  Anet,  where  she  died  in  1566. 

Several  historians  relate  that  she  had  been  the  mistress  of 
Francis  I.  before  she  became  the  dauphin's  mistress,  and  that  she 
gave  herself  to  the  king  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  her 
father,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
constable  de  Bourbon.  This  rumour,  however,  has  no  serious 
foundation.  Men  vied  with  each  other  in  celebrating  Diane's 
beauty,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  portraits,  has  been 
slightly  exaggerated.  She  was  a  healthy,  vigorous  woman,  and, 
by  dint  of  great  pains,  succeeded  in  retaining  her  beauty  late  into 
life.  It  is  said  that  even  on  the  coldest  mornings  she  would  wash 
her  face  with  well  water.  Diane  was  a  patroness  of  the  arts^ 
She  entrusted  to  Philibert  de  I'Orme  the  building  of  her  chateau 
at  Anet,  and  it  was  for  her  that  Jean  Goujon  executed  his  master- 
piece, the  statue  of  Diana,  now  in  the  Louvre. 

See  G.  Guifffey,  LeUres  inidites  de  Diane  de  Poytiers  (Paris,  1866) 
and  Proch  crimtnel  de  Jehan  de  Poytiers  (Paris,  1867);  Capefiguei 
Diane  de  Poitiers.  (Paris,  i860);  Hay,  Madame  Dianne  de  Poytiers 
(London,  1900). 

DIAPASON  (Or.  did  taatof,  through  all),  a  term  in  music, 
originally  for  an  interval  of  an  octave.  The  Greek  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  it  bih  irofftof  xopBSanf  ^\^^<aifia,  a  consonance 
through  all  the  tones  of  the  scale.  In  this  sense  it  is  only 
used  now,  loosely,  for  the  compass  of  an  instrument  or  voice, 
or  for  a  harmonious  melody.    The  name  is  given  to  the  two 
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found&tion  stops  of  an  organ,  the  open  and  tlie  stopped  diapason 
{sec  Organ],  and  to  a  standard  of  musical  pitch,  as  In  the  French 
diapason  normal  (see  Pitch,  Musical). 

IHAPBR  (derived  through  the  Ft.  from  the  Gr.  6(d,  through, 
and  ioxpot,  white;  the  derivation  from  the  town  of  Ypres, 
"  d'Vpres,"  in  Belgium  is  unhistorical,  as  diapers  were  known 
for  centuries  before  its  existence),  the  name  given  to  a  textile 
fabric,  formerly  of  a  rich  and  costly  nature  with  embroidered 
ornament,  but  now  of  linen  or  cotton,  with  a  simple  woven 
pattern;  and  particulariy  restricted  to  small  napkins.  In 
architecture,  the  term  "  diaper  "  is  ^ven  to  any  small  pattern  of 
a  conventional  nature  repeated  continuously  and  uniformly 
over  a  surface;  the  designs  may  be  purely  geometric^,  «■  based 


on  floral  forms,  and  in  early  examples  were  regulated  by  the  pro- 
cess of  their  textile  origin.  Subsequently,  similar  patterns  were 
employed  in  the  middle  ages  for  the  surface  decoration  of  stone, 
as  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  Bayeux  cathedral  in  the  spandrils 
of  the  arcades  of  the  choir  and  nave;  also  in  mural  painting, 
stained  glass,  incised  brasses,  encaustic  tiles,  &c.  Probably  in 
most  cases  the  pattern  was  copied,  so  far  as  the  general  design 
is  concerned,  from  the  tissues  and  stuffs  of  Byzantine  manu- 
facture, which  came  over  to  Europe  and  were  highly  prized  as 
ecclesiastical  vestments. 

In  its  textile  uee,  the  term  diaper  was  oridnally  applied  to  silk 

Btterna  of  a  geometrical  pattern;  it  is  now  almost  excluaivelv  used 
'  diamond  patterns  made  from  linen  or  cotton  yama.  An  illustra- 
tion o(  two  patterns  of  this  nature  ia  shown  in  the  figure.  The  floats 
of  the  warp  and  the  weft  are  moatly  in  three;  indeed  the  patterna 
are  made  from  a  base  weave  which  is  composed  entirely  of 
Soata  of  this  number.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  deaigns  are  formed 
of  what  may  be  termed  concentric  figures — alternately  black  and 
white.  Pattern  B  differs  from  pattern  A  only  in  that  more  of  theae 
concentric  figures  are  used  for  the  complete  figure.  If  pattern  B, 
which  shows  only  one  unit,  were  extended,  the  effect  would  be  similar 
to  A,  except  for  the  aize  of  the  unit.  In  A  there  are  four  complete 
units,  and  hence  the  pattern  appears  more  strikii^.  ,^ain,  the 
repeating  of  B  would  cause  the  four  corner  pieces  to  join  and  to  form 
a  diamond  similar  to  the  one  in  the  centre.  The  two  diamonds  in  B 
would  then  alternate  diagonally  to  left  and  right.  Special  namea  are 
^ven  to  certain  kinds  oE  diapers,  e.g.  "  bird's-eye,"  "  pheasant's- 
eye";  these  terms  indicate,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sire  of  the 
complete  diamond  in  the  cloth — the  smaller  kind  taking  the  name 
"  bird'a-eye."  The  size  of  the  pattern  on  paper  has  little  connexion 
with  the  aize  of  the  pattern  in  the  cloth,  for  it  is  clearly  the  number 
of  threads  and  picks  per  inch  which  determine  the  size  of  the  pattern 
in  the  cloth  from  any  given  design.  Although  A  ia  larger  than  what 
is  usually  termed  the  bird'a-eye  "  pattern,  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
be  made  to  appear  as  such,  provided  that  the  cloth  ia  fine  enough. 
These  designs,  although  adapted  mostly  for  clotha  such  as  nursery- 
diapers,  (or  pinafores,  &c..  are  sometimes  used  in  the  production  of 
towels  and  table-cloths.  In  the  figure,  the  first  pick  in  A  is  identical 
with  the  first  pick  in  B,  and  the  part  C  shows  how  each  interweaves 
with  the  twenty-four  threads. 

DIAPHORETICS  (from  Gr.  hid^ptiv,  to  carry  through), 
the  name  given  to  those  remedies  which  promote  perspiration. 
In  health  there  is  constantly  taking  place  an  exhalation  of 
watery  vapour  from  the  skin,  by  which  not  only  are  many  of  the 
effete  products  of  nutrition  eliminated,  but  the  body  is  kept  cool. 
Under  exertion  or  in  a  heated  atmosphere  this  natural  function 
of  the  skin  is  increased,  sweating  more  or  less  profuse  follows, 
and,  evaporation  going  on  raindly  over  the  whole  surface,  little 
or  no  rise  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  takes  place.  In  many 
forms  of  disease,  such  as  fevers  and  inflammatory  afiections,  the 


action  of  the  skin  is  arrested,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  feeb 
harsh  and  dry,  while  the  temperature  is  greatly  elevated.  Tlie 
occurrence  of  perspiration  not  unfreqnently  marks  a  crisis  in  such 
diseases,  and  is  in  general  regarded  as  a  favourable  event.  In 
some  chronic  diseases,  such  as  diabetes  and  some  cases  ti 
Bri^t's  disease,  the  at»euce  of  perspiration  is  a  marked  feature; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  wasting  diseases,  such  as 
phthisis,  the  action  of  the  skin  is  increased,  and  copious  exhaust- 
ing sweating  occurs.  Many  means  can  be  used  to  induce  perspira- 
tion, among  the  best  known  being  baths,  either  in  the  form  of  hot 
vapour  or  hot  water  baths,  or  in  that  part  of  the  process  of 
the  Turkish  bath  which  consists  in  exposing  the  body  to  a  dry  and 
hot  atmosphere.  Such  measures,  particularly  if  followed  by  the 
drinking  of  hot  liquids  and  the  wrapping  of  the  body  in  warm 
clothing,  seldom  fail  to  excite  copious  perspiration-  Numerous 
medicinal  substances  have  the  same  effect. 

DIAPHRAQH  (Gr.  S(d<^paTMa,  a  partition).  The  dia- 
phragm or  midriff  (Anglo-Saxon,  mid,  middle,  Art/,  belly)  in 
human  anatomy  is  a  large  fibro-muscular  partition  between  the 
cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  it  is  convex  toward  the 
thorax,  concave  toward  the  abdomen,  and  consists  of  a  central 
tendonandamuscular  margin.  Thecen/ra/ /endiwiC?,  fig.  i)  is  trefoil 
in  shape,  its  leaflets  being  right,  left  and  anterior;  of  these  the  right 
is  the  largest  and  the  left  the  smallest.  The  fleshy  fibres  rise,  in 
front  from  the  back  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  of  the  sternum  (d), 
laterally  by  six  serrations,  from  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lower  six 
ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  transversalis,  posteriorly  from  the 
arcuate  ligaments,  of  which  there  are  five,  a  pair  of  external,  a 
pair  of  internal,  and  a  single  median  one.  The  external  arcuate 
ligament  (A)  stretches  from  the  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib  (b)  to  the 
costal  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  in  front  of  the  quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle  (o),  the  internal  and  middle  are  oontinna- 
tions  of  the  crura  which  rise  from  the  ventro-lateral  aspects  of 
the  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  right  (e)  coining  from 
three,  the  left  (/)  from  two.  On  reaching  the  level  of  the  twelfth 
thoracic  vertebra  each  cms  spreads  out  into  a  fan-shaped  mass  of 
fibres,  of  which  the  innermost  join  their  fellows  from  the  opposite 
cms,  in  front  of  the  aortic  opening  [k),  to  form  the  middle  arcuate 


Fig.  1. — Abdominal  Surface  of  the  Diaphragm. 
ligament;  the  outer  ones  (g)  arch  in  front  of  the  psoas  muscle  («) 
to  the  tip  of  the  costal  process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  to 
form  the  internal  arcuate  ligament,  while  the  intermediate  ones 
pass  to  the  central  tendon.  There  are  three  large  openings  in  the 
diaphragm;  the  aortic  (k)  is  behind  the  middle  arcuate  ligament 
and  transmits  the  aorta,  the  vena  azygos  major,  and  the  thoracic 
duct.  In  the  right  leaflet  is  an  opening  (sometimes  called  the 
hiatus  quadrattts)  for  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  a  branch  of  the 
right  phrenic  nerve  (m),  while  in  front  and  a  little  to  the  left  <rf 
the  aortic  opening  is  one  for  the  oesophagus  and  the  two  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  (0,  the  left  being  in  front  and  the  right  behind 
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The  fleshy  fibres  on  each  sicie  of  this  c|>ening^  act  as  a  sphincter. 
Fassiiig  between  the  xiphoid  and  costal  origins  in  front  are  the 
soperjor  epigastric  arteries,  while  the  other  terminal  branches  of 
the  ist^nal  mammaries,  the  musculo-phremcs,  pass  through 
between  two  costal  origins. 

Through  the  crura  pass  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  in  addition 
to  these  the  left  cms  is  pierced  by  the  vena  azygos  minor.  The 
syBa(>athetic  nerves  usually  enter  tlie  abdom^en  behind  the  internal 
arcuate  ligaments.  The  phrenic  nerves,  which  are  the  main 
sapply  of  the  diaphragm,  divide  before  r^ching  the  muscle  and 
pierce  it  in  a  number  of  places  to  enter  its  abdominal  surface,  but 
some  of  the  lower  intercostal  nerves  assist  in  the  supply.  The  last 
thoracic  or  subcostal  nerves  pass  behind  the  external  arcuate 
Ugament. 

For  the  action  oi  the  diaphragm  see  Rsspiratory  System. 

Embryology, — The  diaphragm  is  at  first  developed  intheneckregion 
of  the  embryo,  and  this  accounts  for  the  phrenic  nerves,  which  supply 
it,  rising  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical.  From  the  mesoderm  on 
the  caudal  side  of  thepericardiumisdeveloped  the 5e/>/wm/ra;(5t;er5ttm, 
and  in  this  the  central  tendon  is  formed.  The  fleshy  portion  is 
developed  on  each  side  in  two  parts,  an  anterior  or  stemo-costal 
which  is  derived  from  the  longitudinal  neck  musculature,  probably 
the  same  layer  from  which  the  sternothyroid  comes,  and  a  spinal  part 
which  is  a  tierivative  of  the  transversalis  sheet  of  the  trunk.  Between 
these  two  parts  is  at  one  time  a  gap,  the  spino-costal  hiatus,  and  this 
isobtiterated  by  the  growth  of  the  pleuro-peritoneal  membrane,  which 
may  occasionally  fail  to  close  and  so  may  form  the  site  of  a  phrenic 
hernia.  With  the  growth  of  the  body  and  the  development  of  the 
lungs  the  diaphragm  shifts  its  position  until  it  becomes  the  septum 
between  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  (See  A.  Keith,"On  the 
Development  of  the  Diaphragm,"  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys,  vol.  39.) 
A.  Paterson  has  recorded  cases  in  which  the  left  half  of  the  diaplu-a^ 
is  wanting  (Proceedings  of  the  Anatomical  Society  of  Gt.  Britain, 
June  1900;  Jour,  of  Anat.  and  Phys,  vol.  34),  and  occasionally 
deficiencies  are  found  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  sternal  portion. 
For  further  details  see  Quain's  Anatomy^  vol.  i.  (London,  1908). 

Comfaratwe  Anatomy, — A  complete  diaphragm,  separating  the 
thoracic  from  the  abdominal  parts  of  the  coelom,  is  characteristic  of 
the  Mammalia;  it  usually  has  the  human  structure  and  relations 
except  that  below  the  Anthropoids  it  is  separated  from  the  pericardium 
by  the  azygous  lobe  of  the  lung.  In  some  Mammals,  e,g.  Echidna 
aad  Phocoena,  it  is  entirely  muscular.  In  the Cetacea  it  is  remarkable 
for  its  obliquity;  its  vertebral  attachment  is  much  nearer  the  tail 
than  its  sternal  or  ventral  one ;  this  allows  a  much  larger  lung  space 
in  the  dorsal  than  in  the  ventral  part  of  the  thorax,  and  may  be 
concerned  with  the  eauipoise  of  the  animal.  (Otto  Mailer,  '*  Unter- 
nichui^n  fiber  die  VerHndening,  welche  die  Respirationsorgane  der 
Saugetiere  durch  die  Anpassung  an  das  Leben  im  Wasser  eriitten 
haben,"  Jen,  Zeitschr,f.  Naturwtss.t  1898,  p.  93.)  In  the  Ungulata 
only  one  cms  is  found  (Windle  and  Parsons,  "  Muscles  of  the 
Ungulata,*'  Proc,  ZooL  Soc,  1903,  p.  287).  Below  the  Mammals 
incomplete  partitions  between  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  cavities 
are  found  in  Chelonians,  Crocodiles  and  Birds,  and  also  in  Amphibians 
(Xenopus  and  Pipa).  (F.  G.  P.) 

DIABBEKR^  (Kara  Amid  or  Black  Amid;  the  Roman 
Amida),  the  chief  town  of  a  vilayet  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated 
on  a  basaltic  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which  here 
flows  in  a  deep  open  valley.  The  town  is  still  surrounded  by  the 
masonry  walls  of  black  basalt  which  give  it  the  name  of  Kara 
or  Black  Amid;  they  are  well  built  and  imposing  on  the  west 
facing  the  open  country,  but  almost  in  ruins  where  they  overlook 
the  river.  A  naass  of  gardens  and  orchards  cover  the  slope  down 
to  the  river  on  the  S.W.,  but  there  are  no  suburbs  outside  the 
walls.  The  houses  are  rather  crowded  but  only  partially  £11 
the  walled  area.  The  population  numbers  38,000,  nearly  half 
being  Christian,  comprising  Turks,  Kurds,  Arabs,  Turkomans, 
Armenians,  Chaldeans,  Jacobites  and  a  few  Greeks.  The  streets 
are  10  ft  to  15  ft.  wide,  badly  paved  and  dirty;  the  houses  and 
shops  are  low,  mostly  of  stone,  and  some  of  stone  and  mud. 
The  bazaar  is  a  good  one,  and  gold  and  silver  filigree  work  is 
made,  peculiar  in  character  and  design.  The  cotton  industry  is 
declining,  but  manufacture  of  silk  is  increasing.  Fruit  is  good  and 
abundant  as  the  rich  volcanic  soil  is  well  watered  from  the  town 
i^rings.  The  size  of  the  melons  is  specially  famous.  To  the 
south,  the  walls  are  some  40  f L  high,  faced  with  large  cut  stone 
blocks  of  very  solid  construction,  with  towers  and  square  bastions 
rising  to  500  ft.  There  are  four  gates:  on  the  north  the  Kharput 
gate,  on  the  west  the  Rum,  on  the  south  the  Mardin,  and  on  the 
1  From  Diar^  land,  and  Bekr  (i.e.  Abu  Bekr,  the  caliph). 


eaat  the  Yeni  Kapu  or  new  g^,  A  citadel  enclosure  stands 
at  the  N.  £.  comer  and  is  now  partly  in  ruins,  but  the  interior 
space  is  occupied  by  the  government  konak.  The  summer 
climate  jn  the  confuted  space  within  the  town  is  exx^essively  hot 
and  unhealthy.  Epidemics  of  typhus  are  not  unknown,  as  well 
as  ophthalmia.  The  Diarbekr  boil  is  like  the  "  Aleppo  button," 
lasting  a  long  time  and  leaving  a  deep  scar.  Winters  are  fre- 
quently severe  but  do  not  last  long.  Snow  sometimes  lies,  and 
ice  is  stored  for  summer  use.  Scorpions  noted  for  the  virulence  of 
their  poison  abound  as  well  as  horse  leeches  in  the  tanks.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water  both  by  springs  inside  the  town 
and  by  aqueducts  from  fountains  at  Ali  Punar  and  Hamervat 
The  principal  exports  are  wool,  mohair  and  copper  ore,  and 
imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  indigo,  coffee,  sugar, 
petroleum,  &c. 

The  Great  Mosque,  Ulu  Jami,  formerly  a  Christian  church, 
occupies  the- site  of  a  Sassanian  palace  and  was  built  with 
materials  from  an  older  palace,  probably  that  of  Tigranes  II. 
The  remains  consist  of  the  facades  of  two  palaces  400  ft.  apart, 
each  formed  by  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  surmoimted  by  an 
equal  number  of  a  Byzantine  type.  Ku£c  inscriptions  run  across 
the  fronts  under  the  entablature.  The  court  of  the  mosque 
is  entered  by  a  gateway  on  which  Hons  and  other  animals  are 
sculptured.  The  churches  of  greatest  interest  are  those  of  SS. 
Cosmas  and  Damian  (Jacobite)  and  the  church  of  St  James 
(Greek).  In  the  xgth  century  Diarbekr  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia,  and  as  a  cammtfcial  centre  it 
now  stands  at  the  meeting-point  of  several  important  routes.  It 
is  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  which  is  traversed 
down  stream  by  keleks  or  rafts  supported  by  inflated  skins. 
There  is  a  good  road  to  Aleppo  and  Alexandretta  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  to  Samsun  on  the  Black  Sea  by  Kharput,  Malatia 
and  Sivas.    There  are  also  routes  to  Mosul  and  Bitlis. 

Diarbekr  became  a  Roman  colony  in  a.d.  230  under  the  name 
of  Amida,  and  received  a  Christian  bishop  in  a.d.  325.  It  was 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Constantius  II.,  in  whose  reign  it 
was  taken  after  a  long  siege  by  Shapur  (Sapor)  II.,  king  of  Persia. 
The  historian  Ammianus  MarceUinus,  who  took  part  in  the 
defence,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  it.  In  the  later  wars  between 
the  Persians  and  Romans  it  more  than  once  changed  hands. 
Though  ceded  by  Jovian  to  the  Persians  it  again  became  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  ui  the  reign  of  Anastasius  (a.d.  503) 
was  once  more  taken  by  the  Persians,  when  80,000  of  its  in- 
habitants were  slain.  It  was  taken  c.  638  by  the  Arabs,  and 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Seljuks  and  Persians, 
from  whom  it  was  Anally  captured  by  Selim  I,  in  15x5;  and 
since  that  date  it  has  remained  under  Ottoman  rule.  About  2  m. 
below  the  town  is  a  masonry  bridge  over  the  Tigris;  the  older 
portion  being  probably  Roman,  and  the  western  part,  which  bears 
a  Kuflc  inscription,  being  Arab. 

The  vilayet  of  Diarbekr  extends  south  from  Palu  on  the 
Euphrates  to  Mardin  and  Nisibin  on  the  edge  of  the  Mesopotamian 
plain,  and  is  divided  into  three  sanjaks — Arghana,  Diarbekr  and 
Mardin.  The  headwaters  of  the  main  arm  of  the  Tigris  have 
their  somrce  in  the  vilayet. 

Cereals,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  silk  are  produced,  but  most<^ 
the  fertile  lands  have  been  abandoned  to  semi-nomads,  who  raise 
large  quantities  of  live  stock.  The  richest  portion  of  the  vilayet 
lies  east  of  the  capital  in  the  rolling  plains  watered  by  tributaries 
of  the  Tigris.  An  exceptionally  rich  copper  mine  exists  at 
Arghana  Maden,  but  it  is  very  imperfectly  worked;  galena 
mineral  oil  and  silicious  sand  are  also  found. 

(C.  W.  W.;  F.  R.  M.) 

DIARRHOEA  (from  Gr.  My  through,  f^u),  flow),  an  exces- 
sive looseness  of  the  bowels,  a  symptom  of  irritation  which 
may  be  due  to  various  causes,  or  may  be  associated  with 
some  specific  disease.  The  treatment  in  such  latter  cases 
necessarily  varies,  since  the  symptom  itself  may  be  remedial, 
but  in  ordinary  cases  depends  on  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
irritation  by  the  use  of  aperients,  various  sedatives  being  also 
prescribed.  In  chrcmic  diarrhoea  careful  attention  to  the  diet  is 
necessary. 
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DIARY— DIASPORE 


DIART,  the  Lat.  diarium  (from  dSes,  a  day),  the  book  in  which 
are  preserved  the  daily  memoranda  regarding  events  and  actions 
which  come  under  the  writer's  personal  observation,  or  are 
related  to  him  by  others.  The  person  who  keeps  this  record  is 
called  a  diarist.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  entries  in  a  diary 
should  be  made  each  day,  since  every  life,  however  full,  must 
contain  absolutely  empty  intervals.  But  it  is  essential  that  the 
entry  should  be  made  during  the  course  of  the  day  to  which  it 
refers.  When  this  has  evidently  not  been  done,  as  in  the  case  of 
Evelyn's  diary,  there  is  nevertheless  an  effort  made  to  give  the 
memoranda  the  effect  of  being  so  recorded,  and  in  point  of  fact, 
even  in  a  case  like  that  of  Evelyn,  it  is  probable  that  what  we 
now  read  is  an  enlargement  of  brief  notes  jotted  down  on  the  day 
dted.  When  this  is  not  appronmately  the  case,  the  diary  is  a 
fraud,  for  its  whole  value  depends  on  its  instantaneous  transcript 
of  impressions. 

Ill  its  primitive  form,  the  diary  must  always  have  existed;  as 
soon  as  writing  was  invented,  men  and  women  must  have  wished 
to  note  down,  in  some  almanac  or  journal,  memoranda  respect- 
ing their  business,  their  engagements  or  their  adventures.  But 
the  literary  value  of  these  would  be  extremely  insignificant  until 
the  spirit  of  individualism  had  crept  in,  and  human  beings  began 
to  be  interesting  to  other  human  beings  for  their  own  sake.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  until  the  close  of  the  Renaissance  that  we  find 
diaries  beginning  to  have  literary  value,  although,  as  the  study  of 
sociology  extends,  every  scrap  of  genuine  and  unaffected  record 
of  early  history  possesses  an  ethical  interest.  In  the  1 7th  century, 
diaries  began  to  be  largly  written  in  England,  although  in  most 
cases  without  any  idea  of  even  eventual  publication.  Sir  William 
Dugdale  (1605-1686)  had  certainly  no  expectation  that  his  slight 
diary  would  ever  see  the  light.  There  is  no  surviving  record  of 
a  journal  kept  by  Clarendon,  Richard  Baxter,  Lucy  Hutchinson 
and  other  autobiographical  writers  of  the  middle  of  the  century, 
but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  possessed  some  such 
record,  kept  from  day  to  day.  Bulstrode  Whitelocke  (1605- 
1675),  whose  Memorials  of  the  English  Affairs  covers  the  ground 
from  1625  to  1660,  was  a  genuine  diarist.  So  was  the  elder  George 
Fox  (1624-1690),  who  kept  not  merely  "  a  great  journal,"  but 
"  the  little  journal  books,"  and  whose  work  was  published  in 
1694.  The  famous  diary  of  John  Eveljm  (1620-1706)  professes 
to  be  the  record  of  seventy  years,  and,  although  large  tracts  of  it 
are  covered  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner,  while  in  others  many  of 
the  entries  have  the  air  of  having  been  written  in  long  after  the 
event,  this  is  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  work;  it  was  not 
published  until  181 8.  In  spite  of  all  its  imperiections  there  h  sl 
great  charm  about  the  diary  of  Evelyn,  and  it  would  hold  a  still 
higher  position  in  the  history  of  literature  than  it  does  if  it  were 
not  overshadowed  by  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  iUustrious 
of  the  diaries  of  the  world,  that  of  Samuel  Pepys  (1633-1703). 
This  was  begun  on  the  ist  of  January  1660  and  was  carried  on 
until  the  29th  of  May  1669.  The  extraordinary  value  of  Pepys' 
diary  consists  in  its  fidelity  to  the  portraiture  of  its  author's 
character.  He  feigns  notUng,  conceals  nothing,  sets  nothing 
down  in  malice  or  insincerity.  He  wrote  in  a  form  of  shorthand 
intelligible  to  no  one  but  himself,  and  not  a  phrase  betrays  the 
smallest  expectation  that  any  eye  but  his  own  would  ever 
investigate  the  pages  of  his  confession.  The  importance  of  this 
wonderfxd  document,  in  fact,  lay  unsuspected  until  18 19,  when 
the  Rev.  John  Smith  of  Baldock  began  to  decipher  the  MS.  in 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  It  was  not  until  1825  that  Lord 
Braybrooke  published  part  of  what  was  only  fully  edited,  under 
the  care  of  Mr  Wheatley,  in  1 893-1 896.  In  the  age  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  Pepys,  a  diary  of  extraordinary  emotional  interest 
was  kept  by  Swift  from  1710  to  i7r3,and  was  sent  to  Ireland  in 
the  form  of  a  "  Journal  to  Stella  ";  it  is  a  surprising  amalgam 
of  ambition,  affection,  wit  and  freakishness.  John  Byrom 
(1692-1763),  the  Manchester  poet,  kept  a  journal,  which  was 
published  in  1854.  The  diary  of  the  celebrated  dissenting  divine, 
Philip  Doddridge  (1702-1751),  was  printed  in  1829.  Of  far 
greater  interest  are  the  admirably  composed  and  vigorously 
written  journals  of  John  Wesley  (1703-1 791).  But  the  most 
celebrated  work  of  this  kind  produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1 8th 


century  was  the  diary  of  Fanny  Bumey  (Madame  D^Arblay), 
published  in  1842-1846.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  without 
exception,  these  works  were  posthumously  pubHshed,  land  tfae 
whole  conception  of  the  diajry  has  been  that  it  should  be  written 
for  the  writer  alone,  or,  if  for  the  public,  for  the  public:  when  all 
prejudice  shall  have  passed  away  and  all  passion  cooled  down. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  diary  be  written  so  as  to  tmpresB 
upon  its  eventual  readers  a  sense  of  its  author's  perfect  sincerity 
and  courage. 

Many  of  the  diaries  described  above  were  first  published  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  X9th  century,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  interest  which  they  awakened  in  the  public  led  to  their 
imitation.  Diaries  ceased  to  be  rare,  but  as  a  rule  the  spedmens 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  have  not  presented  much  literary 
interest.  Exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  journals  of 
two  minor  politicians,  Charles  Greville  (1794-1865)  and  Thomas 
Creevey  (1768-1838),  whose  indiscretions  have  added  mudi  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations;  the  papers  of  the  former  appeared  in  1874- 
1887,  those  of  the  latter  in  1903.  The  diary  of  Henry  Crabb 
Robinson  (1775-1867),  printed  in  1869,  contains  excellent 
biographical  material.  Tom  Moore's  journal,  published  in  1856 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  disappointed  its  readers.  But  it  is 
probable,  if  we  reason  by  the  analogy  of  the  past,  that  the  most 
curious  and  original  diaries  of  the  19th  century  are  still  unknown 
to  us,  and  lie  jealously  guarded  under  lock  and  key  by  the 
descendants  of  those  who  compiled  them. 

It  was  natural  that  the  form  of  the  diary  should  appeal  to  a 
people  so  sensitive  to  social  peculiarities  and  so  keen  in  the 
observation  of  them  as  the  French.  A  medieval  document  of 
immense  value  is  the  diary  kept  by  an  anonymous  curS  during 
the  reigns  of  Charles  VI.  and  Charles  VII.  This  Journal  d*un 
hoitrgeois  de  Paris  was  kept  from  1409  to  143 1,  and  was  continued 
by  another  hand  down  to  1449.  '^^  marquis  de  Dangeau 
(1638-1720)  kept  a  diary  from  1684  till  the  year  of  his  death; 
this  although  dull,  and  as  Saint-Simon  said  ''  of  an  insipidity  to 
make  you  sick,"  is  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  facts  about 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Saint-Simon's  own  brilliant  memoirs, 
written  from  1691  to  1723,  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  diary. 
The  lawyer,  Edmond  Barbier  (1689-17  71),  wrote  a  journal  of  the 
anecdotes  and  little  facts  which  came  to  his  knowledge  from 
1718  to  1762.  The  studious  care  which  he  took  to  be  correct,  and 
his  manifest  candour,  give  a  singular  value  to  Barbier's  record; 
his  diary  was  not  printed  at  all  until  1847,  nor,  in  its  entirety, 
until  1857.  The  song-writer,  Charles  C0II6  (i709-i783),kept  a 
journal  historique  from  1758  to  1782 ;  it  is  full  of  vivacity,  but  very 
scandalous  and  spitefid.  It  saw  the  light  in  1805,  and  surprised 
those  to  whom  Colle,  in  his  lifetime,  had  seemed  the  most  placid 
and  good-natured  of  men.  Petit  de  Bachaumont  (1690-1770) 
had  access  to  remarkable  sources  of  information,  and  his 
Mimoires  secrets  (a  diary  the  publication  of  which  begah  in 
1762  and  was  continued  after  Bachaumont 's  death,  until  1787, 
by  other  persons)  contains  a  valuable  mass  of  documents.  The 
marquis  d'Argenson  (1694-1757)  kept  a  diary,  of  which  a  com- 
paratively full  textwas  first  published  in  1 859.  In  recent  times  the 
posthumous  publication  of  the  diaries  of  the  Russian  artist,  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  (1860-1884),  produced  a  great  sensation  in  1887,  and 
revealed  a  most  remarkable  temperament.  The  brothers  Jules 
and  Edmond  de  Goncourt  kept  a  very  minute  diary  of  all  that 
occurred  around  them  in  artistic  and  literary  Paris;  after 
the  death  of  Jules,  in  1870,  this  was  continued  by  Edmond,  who 
published  the  three  first  volumes  in  1 888.  The  publication  of  this 
work  was  continued,  and  it  produced  no  little  scandal.  It  is 
excessively  ill-natured  in  parts,  but  of  its  vivid  picturesqueness, 
and  of  its  general  accuracy  as  a  transcript  of  conversation,  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions.  (E.  G.) 

DIASPORE,  a  native  aluminium  hydroxide,  AIO(OH),  crystal- 
lizing in  the  orthorhombic  system  and  isomorphous  with  g5thite 
and  manganite.  It  occurs  sometimes  as  flattened  crystals,  but 
usually  as  lamellar  or  scaly  masses,  the  flattened  surface  being  a 
direction  of  perfect  cleavage  on  which  the  lustre  is  markedly 
pearly  in  character.  It  is  colourless  or  greyish-white,  yellowish, 
sometimes  violet  in  colour,  and  varies  from  translucent  to 
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tna^Htrent.  It  may  be  lead^  dhdnguished  from  other  colonr- 
Ifis  ttuepaiest  minerals,  with  a  perfect  cleavage  and  pe&rly 
histre — mica,  talc,  biwite,  gypsum — by  its  greater  hudneBB 
oi  6J-7.  The  specific  gravity  is  3'4.  When  heated  before  the 
blowpipe  it  deci^itates  violently,  bieakiug  up  into  white  pearly 
scales;  it  was  because  of  this  property  that  the  mineral  was 
aamed  diaspMv  by  R.  J.  Haily  in  1801,  from  iwunrelptiv,  "  to 
scatter."  The  mineral  occurs  as  au  alteration  product  of 
coruKdum  or  emery,  and  is  found  in  granular  limestone  and 
other  crystalline  rocks.  Well-developed  crystals  are  found  in  the 
«nery  deposits  of  the  Urals  and  at  Chester,  Massachusetts,  and 
in  Itaolin  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary.  If  obtainable  in  large 
quantity  it  would  be  of  economic  imfiortance  as  a  source  of 
alumina.  (L.  J.  S.) 

DIASTYLB  (from  Gr.  Si&,  tbronek,  and  n-DXos,  drfumn),  in 
architecture,  a  term  used  to  designate  an  iutercolumniation  of 
three  or  four  diamet^^ 

DIATOMACBAE.  For  the  knowledge  we  poBseGs  of  these 
beautiful  plants,  so  minute  as  to  be  undiscemible  by  our  unuded 
vision,  we  are  indebted  to  the  assistance  of  the  microscope.  It 
was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the  i8th  century  that  the  first 
known  forms  of  this  group  were  discovered  by  0.  F.  &I tiller.  And 
so  slow  was  the  process  of  cUscovery  in  this  field  of  scientific  re- 
search that  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  when  Agardh  pubhshed 
his  Systema  algaruta  in  1814,  only  forty-nine  species  included 
under  eight  genera  bad  been  described.  Since  that  time,  however, 
with  modem  microscopes  and  microscopic  methods,  eminent 
botanists  in  all  parts  of  the  dvihzed  world  have  studied  these 
minute  plants,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  known  genera 
and  species  has  been  greatly  increased.  Over  10,000  species  of 
diatoms  have  been,  described,  and  about  laoo  species  and 
numerous  varieties  occur  in  the  fresh  waters  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Rabenhorst,  in  the  index  to  bis 
Flora  Europaea  algaruta  (1864)  eonmerated  about  4000  forms 
which  had  up  to  that  time  been  discovered  throughout  the 
continent  oi  Eur(^>e. 

The  diatoms  are  more  commonly  known  among  systematic- 
botanists  as  the  BadUarieae,  particularly  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  although  such  an  immense  number  oi  very  diverse 
forms  are  included  in  it,  the  group  as  a  whole  exhibits  a  remark- 
able uniformity  of  structure.  The  Bacillarieae  is  one  of  the 
large  groups  of  Algae,  placed  by  some  in  close  proximity  to  the 
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Conjogatae  and  by  others  as  an  order  of  the  Brown  Algae  {or 
Phaeophyceae) ;  but  their  characters  are  so  distinctive  and  their 
structure  is  so  uniform  as  to  warrant  the  separation  of  the  diatoms 
as  a  distinct  class.  The  affinities  of  the  group  are  doubtful. 
■^— ^M^^^^^— ^M^^M^M^  The  diatoms  exhibit  great 
'  n«^^^«^»^™^^  r     varielyofform.  Whilesome 

Fig.  a.—Synxdra  Ulna.  Xaoo.  speciesarecircularandmore 
vt  less  disk-shaped,  others  are  oval  in  outline.  Some  are 
linear,  as  Synedra  Ulna  (fig.  3);  others  more  or  less  cres- 


spkenia  Lyn%byi%._ 
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centic;  othera  again  are  cnuieate,  as  Fodospheni^  LynibyU 
(fig.  3];  some  few  have  a  sigmoid  outline,  as  Pieuro- 
sigma  baiticttm  (fig.  4)'.  but  the  prevailing 
forms  are  naviculMd,  as  in  the  large  family 
Naviculaceae,  (A  which  the  geuus  Nmicvla 
emDracca  upwards  td  1000  species.  They  vary 
also  in  their  modes  <rf  growth, — some  being 
free-floating,  others  attached  to  foreign  bodies 
by  simple  or  branched  gdatinous  stalks,  which 
in  some  species  are  short  and  thick,  while  in 
others  they  are  long  and  slender.  In  some 
genera  the  forma  are  simple,  while  in  others  the 
frustules  are  connected  together  in  ribbon-like 
filaments,  or  form,  as  in  other  cases,  zigzag 
chains.  In  some  genera  the  individuals  e 
naked,  while  in  majay  others  they  are  enclosed  in  a  more  or  less 
definite  gelatinous  InvestmeDt.  The  conditions  nceesKUy  to' 
their  growth  are  ^ 

moisture  and 
light.  Wherever 
these  circum- 
stances coexist,  -  _  _,  ,  „. 
diatomaceous  \.—Pkurongma  haltieum. 
forms  will  almost  invariably  be  found.  They  occur  mixed 
with  other  organisms  on  the  surface  of  moist  rocks;  in 
streamlets  and  pools,  they  form  a  brownish  stratum  on 
the  surface  c^  the  mud,  or  cover  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
water  jJants  or  floating  twigs  with  a  fuiry  investment- 
Marine  forms  are  usually  attached  to  various  sea-weeds,  and 
many  are  found  in  the  stomachs  of  mcdluscs,  holothurians, 
asddians  and  other  denizens  of  the  ocean.  The  fresh-water 
forms  are  specifically  distinct  from  those  incidental  to  salt  or 
brackish  water, — fresh-water  species,  however,  are  sometimes 


Fig.  5. 
A-C.  Tetracydus  lactistris.  D  and  E,  TabeUaria  feneitrala. 

F  and  G,  Tabellaria  fioccuiiMa.      All  X500. 

carried  some  distance  into  the  sea  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  , 
in  tidal  rivers  marine  forms  are  carried  up  by  the  force  of  the  tide. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  extreme  minuteness  of  these 
forms  from  the  fact  that  one  the  length  of  which  is-ytuth  of  an 
inch  may  be  coo^dered  as  beyond  the  medium  size.  Some  few, 
indeed,  are  much  larger,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  of 
very  much  smaller  dimensions. 

Diatoms  are  unicellular  plants  distinguished  from  kindred 
forms  by  the  fact  of  having  their  soft  vegetative  part  covered  by 
a  siliceous  case.  E^h  individual  is  known  as  a  frustule,  and  the 
cell-wall  consists  of  two  similar  valves  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  each  valve  being  furnished  with  a  rim  (or  connecting'band) 
projecting  from  it  at  a  right  angle. 

One  of  these  valves  with  its  rim  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
vm.  6a 
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Other,  the  smaller  fitting  into  the  larger  pretty  much  as  a  pill-box 
fits  into  its  cover.  This  peculiarity  of  structure  aflFords  ample 
scope  for  the  growth  of  the  protoplasmic  cell^ontents,  for  as  the 
latter  increase  in  volume  the  siliceous  valves  are  pushed  out,  and 
their  corresponding  siliceous  rims  become  broader.  The  con- 
necting-bands although  closely  fitting  their  respective  valves*are 
distinct  from  them,  and  together  the  two  bands  icftm  the  girdle. 

An  individual  diatom  is  usually  described  from  two  aspects, 
one  in  which  the  surface  of  the  valve  is  exposed  to  view — the 
valve  view,  and  one  in  which  the  girdle  side  is  exposed — the 
girdle  view.  The  valves  are  thin  and  transparent,  convex  on  the 
outside,  and  generally  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  sculptured 
markings.  These  sculptures  often  present  the  aspect  of  striae 
across  the  face  of  the  valve,  and  the  best  lenses  have  shown  them 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  small  cavities  within  the  siliceous  wail  of 
the  cell.  The  valves  of  some  of  the  marine  genera  exhibit  a 
beautiful  areolated  structure  due  to  the  presence  of  larger 
chambers  within  the  siliceous  cell-wall.  Many  diatoms  possess 
thickenings  of  the  cell-wall,  visible  in  the  valve  view,  in  the 
centre  of  the  valve  and  at  each  extremity.  Hiese  thickenings 
are  known  as  the  nodules,  and  they  are  generally  connected  by  a 
long  median  line,  the  raphe,  which  is  a  cleft  in  the  siliceous  valve, 
extending  at  least  some  part  of  its  length. 

The  protoplasmic  contents  of  this  siliceous  box-like  imicell  are 
very  similar  to  the  contents  of  many  other  algal  cells.  There  is  a 
living  protoplasmic  layer  or  primordial  utricle,  connected  either 
by  two  broad  bands  or  by  a  number  of  anastomosing  threacte  with 
a  central  mass  of  protoplasm  in  which  the  nucleus  is  embedded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  cell  is  occupied  by  one 
or  several  fluid  vacuoles.  The  characteristic  brown  colour  of 
diatoms  is  due  to  the  presence  of  chromatophores  embedded  in 
the  Hning  layer  of  protoplasm.  In  number  and  form  these 
chromatophores  are  variable.  They  contain  chlorophyll,  but  the 
green  colour  is  masked  by  the  presence  of  dlatomin,  a  brown 
pigment  which  resembles  that  which  occiu"s  in  the  Brown  Algae 
or  Phaeophyceae.  The  chromatophores  contain  a  variable 
number  of  pyrenoids,  colourless  proteid  bodies  of  a  crystalloidal 
character. 

One  of  the  first  phenomena  which  comes  xmder  the  notice  of 
the  observer  is  the  extraordinary  power  of  motion  with  which 
the  frustules  are  endowed.  Some  species  move  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards  in  pretty  much  the  same  line,  but  in  the  case  of 
Bacillaria  paradoxa  the  motion  is  very  rapid,  the  frustules  darting 
through  the  water  in  a  zigzag  course.  To  account  for  this  motion 
various  theories  have  been  suggested,  none  of  which  appear  to  be 
altogether  satisfactory.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  movements 
are  connected  with  the  raphe,  and  in  some  diatoms  there  is  much 
evidence  to  prove  that  they  are  due  to  an  exudation  of  mucilage. 

Classification, — ^The  most  natural  system  of  classification  of  the 
Bacillarieae  is  the  one  put  forward  by  Schfitt  (1896),  and  since 
generally  followed  by  systematists;  He  separates  them  into  two 
primary  divisions,  the  *  Centricae '  and  the  '  Pennatae.'  The 
former  includes  all  those  diatoms  which  in  the  valve  view  possess 
a  radial  symmetry  around  a  central  point,  and  which  are  destitute 
of  a  raphe  (or  a  pseudoraphe).  The  latter  includes  those  which 
are  zygomorphic  or  otherwise  irregular,  and  in  which  the  valve 
view  is  generally  boat-shaped  or  needle-shaped,  with  the  mark- 
ings arranged  in  a  sagittal  manner  on  each  side  of  a  raphe  or 
pseudoraphe. 

Reproduction, — In  the  Diatomaceae,  as  well  as  in  the  Desmidieae, 
the  ordinary  mode  of  increase  is  by  simple  cell-division.  The 
cell-contents  within  the  enclosure  of  the  siliceous  case  separate 
into  two  distinct  masses.  As  these  two  daughter-masses  become 
more  and  more  developed,  the  valves  of  the  mother-cell  are  pushed 
more  and  more  widely  apart.  A  new  siliceous  valve  is  secreted  by 
each  of  the  two  masses  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  original  valve, 
the  new  valves  being  situated  within  the  girdle  of  the  original 
frustule.  When  this  process  has  been  completed  the  girdle  of 
the  mother  frustule  gives  way,  and  two  distinct  frustules  are 
formed,  the  siliceous  valves  in  each  of  these  new  frustules  being 
one  of  the  valves  of  the  mother-cell,  and  a  newly  formed  valve 
similar  and  more  or  less  parallel  to  it. 


During  the  life  of  the  plant  this  process  of  self-divfaiOD  k 
continued  with  an  almost  incredible  rapidity.  On  this  subject 
the  observation  of  Professor  William  Smith,  writing  in  1853,  is 
worthy  of  special  notice: — "  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the 
time  occupied  in  a  single  act  of  self -division,  but  supposing  it  to  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  hours  we  should  have,  as  the  progeny  of 
a  single  frustule,  the  amazing  number  of  1,000,000,000  in  a  sin^ 
month,  a  circumstance  which'  will  in  some  degree  explain  the 
sudden,  or  at  least  ri^id,  appearance  of  these  organisms  in 
locaHties  where  they  were  a 
short  time  previously  either 
unrecognized  or  sparingly  dif- 
fused "  {BriHsh  DiaUmiaceae, 
vol.  i.  p.  25). 

Individual  diatoms  when 
once  produced  by  cell-division 
are  incapable  of  any  increase 
in  size  owing  to  the  rigidity  of 
their  siliceous  cell-walls,  and 
since  the  new  valves  are  always 
formed  within  the  girdle  of  the 
old  ones,  it  would  follow  that 
every  succeeding  generation  is 
reduced  in  size  by  the  thickness 
of  the  girdle.  In  some  diatoms, 
however,  this  is  not  strictly 
true  as  daughter-cells  are  some- 
times produced  of  larger  size 
than  the  parent-cells.  Thus, 
the  reduction  in  size  of  the 
individuals  is  not  always 
proportionate  to  the  number 
of  cell-divisions. 

On  the  diminution  in  size 
having  reached  a  limit  in  any 
species,  the  maximum  size  is 
regained  by  the  formation  of 


Fig.  6. — Formation  of 
Auxospores. 

A.  Navicula  limosa. 

B.  Achnanikes  flexeUa 

C.  Navicula  AmpkislMitmL 

D.  Navicula  viriiis, 
A-C,  X450;  D,  x:35o. 


an  auxospore.  There  are  five 
known  methods  of  reproduction  by  auxospores,  but  it  is  unneces^ 
sary  here  to  enter  into  details  of  these  methods.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  a  normal  auxospore  is  produced  by  the  conjugation 
of  two  parent-cells,  its  distinguishing  feature  being  a  rejuven- 
escence accompanied  by  a  marked  increase  in  size.  These 
auxospores  formed  without  conjugation  are  parthenogenetic. 

Mode  of  Preparation, — ^The  Diatomaceae  are  usually  gathered 
in  small  bottles,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  collect  them 
as  free  as  possible  from  extraneous  matter.  A  small  portion  having 
been  examined  under  the  microscope,  should  the  gathering  be 
thought  worthy  of  preservation,  some  of  the  material  is  boiled  in 
acid  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  The  acids  usually  employed 
are  hydrochloric,  nitric  or  sulphuric,  according  as  circumstances 
require.  When  the  operator  considers  that  by  this  process  all 
foreign  matter  has  been  eliminated,  the  residuum  is  put  into  a 
precipitating  jar  of  a  conical  shape,  broader  at  the  bottom  than 
at  the  top,  and  covered  to  the  brim  with  filtered  or  distilled  water. 
When  the  diatoms  have  settled  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  the 
supernatant  fltdd  is  carefully  removed  by  a  syringe  or  some 
similar  instrument,  so  that  the  sediment  be  not  disturbed.  The 
jar  is  again  filled  with  water,  and  the  process  repeated  till  the  acid 
has  been  completely  removed.  It  is  desirable  afterwards  to  boil 
the  sediment  for  a  short  time  with  supercarbonate  of  soda,  the 
alkali  being  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acid.  A  small 
portion  may  then  be  placed  with  a  pipette  upon  a  slip  of  glass, 
and,  when  the  moisture  has  been  thoroughly  evaporated,  the  film 
that  remains  should  be  covered  with  dilute  Canada  balsam,  and, 
a  thin  glass  cover  having  been  gently  laid  over  the  balsam,  the 
preparation  should  be  laid  aside  for  a  short  time  to  harden,  and 
then  is  ready  for  observation. 

General  Remarks. — Diatoms  are  most  abundant  in  cold 
latitudes,  having  a  general  preference  for  cold  water.  In  the 
pelagic  waters  of  lakes  and  of  the  oceans  they  are  often  very 
abundant,  and  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
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Oceans  they  exist  in  prodigious  numbers.  They  thus  form  a  large 
proportion  of  both  the  marine  and  the  fresh-water  plankton. 

Large  numbers  of  fossil  diatoms  are  known.  Not  only  are 
these  minute  plants  assisting  at  the  present  time  in  the  accumula- 
tkm  of  oceanic  and  lake  deposits,  but  in  former  ages  they  have 
been  suffidentiy  active  to  give  rise  to  considerable  deposits  of 
diatomaceous  earths.  When  the  plant  has  fulfilled  its  natural 
course  the  siliceous  covering  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in 
liMch  it  had  lived,  and  there  forms  part  of  the  sediment.  When 
in  the  process  of  ages,  as  it  has  often  happened,  the  accumulated 
sediment  has  been  hardened  into  solid  rock,  the  siliceous  f  rustules 
of  the  diatoms  remain  unaltered,  and,  if  the  rock  be  disintegrated 
by  natural  or  artificial  means,  may  be  removed  from  the 
enveloping  matrix  and  subjected  to  examination  under  the 
microscope.  The  forms  foimd  may  from  their  diaracter  help  in 
some  degree  to  illustrate  the  conditions  under  which  the  stratum 
of  rock  had  been  originally  deposited.  These  earths  are  generally 
of  a  white  or  grey  colour.  Some  of  them  are  hard,  but  most 
are  soft  and  friable.  Many  of  them  are  of  economic  importance, 
being  used  as  poMshing  powders  (''  TripoK  ")>  as  absorbents  for 
Bitsegiycerin  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite  ("  Kieselguhr  ")> 
as  a  dentifrice,  and  more  zecently  they  have  been  used  to  a  laige 
extent  in  the  manufacture  of  non-conducting  and  sound-proof 
materials.  Most  of  these  diatomaceous  earths  are  associated 
with  rocks  of  Tertiary  formations^  although  it  is  generally 
regarded  that  the  earliest  appearance  of  diatoms  is  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  (chalk). 

Vast  deposits  of  Diatomaceous  earths  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  worid, — some  the  deposit  of  fresh,  others  of 
salt  water.  Of  these  deposits  the  most  remarkable  for  extent, 
as  well  as  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  species  contained  in  it, 
is  that  of  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  extends  for  many  miles,  and  is  in  some  places  at 
least  40  ft.  deep.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  the  genera- 
tions of  a  diatom  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  far  exceed  in 
number  the  generation  of  man  during  the  period  usually  assigned 
to  the  existence  of  the  race,  the  fossil  genera  and  species  are 
in  most  respects  to  the  most  minute  details  identical  with  the 
numerous  living  representatives  of  their  class. 

(E.O'M.;G.S.W.*) 

DIAUIjOS  (from  Gr.  &-,  double,  and  oJtMs,  pipe),  in  archi- 
tecture, the  peristyle  round  the  great  court  of  the  palaestra, 
described  by  Vitruvius  (v.  ix),  which  measured  two  stadia 
(x2oo  ft.)  in  length;  on  the  south  side  this  peristyle  had  two 
rows  of  columns,  so  that  in  stormy  weather  the  rain  might  not 
be  driven  into  the  inner  part.  The  word  was  also  used  in  ancient 
Greece  for  a  foot-race  of  twice  the  usual  length. 

DIAVOLO,  FRA  (1771-1806),  the  popular  name  given  to  a 
faunous  Italian  brigand  associated  with  the  political  revolutions 
of  southern  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion.  His  real 
name  was  Michele  Pezza,  and  he  was  bom  of  low  parentage 
at  Itri;  he  had  committed  many  miu'ders  and  robberies  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  but  by  good  luck  combined  with  audacity  he 
always  escaped  capture,  whence  his  name  of  Fra  Diavolo,  popular 
superstition  having  invested  him  with  the  characters  of  a  monk 
and  a  demon,  and  it  seems  that  at  one  time  he  actually  was  a 
monk.  When  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  overrun  by  the  French 
and  the  Parthenopaean  Rq>ublic  established  (1799),  Cardinal 
Ruffo,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Bourbon  king  Feidinand  IV.,  who 
had  fled  to  Sicily,  undertook  the  reconquest  of  the  country,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  raised  bands  of  peasants,  gaol-birds,  brigands, 
&c.,  under  the  name  of  Sanfedlsti  or  bande  ddla  Santa  Pede 
("  bands  of  the  Hcdy  Faith  '0-  ^^^  Diavolo  was  made  leader 
of  one  of  them,  and  waged  untiring  war  against  the  French  troops, 
cutting  off  isolated  detachments  and  murdering  stragglers  and 
oouriers.  Owing  to  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  coimtry,  he 
succeeded  in  interrupting  the  enemy's  communications  between 
Rome  and  Naples.  But  although,  like  his  feHow-brigands  under 
Ruffo,  he  styled  himself  ^'  the  faithful  servant  and  subject  of  His 
Sicilian  Majesty,"  wore  a  military  uniform  and  heldmilitaryrank, 
and  was  even  created  duke  of  Cassano,  his  atrocities  were  worthy 
of  abanditchieL  On  one  occasion  he  threw  some  of  his  prisoners, 


men,  women  and  children,  over  a  precipice,  and  oii  another  he 
had  a  party  of  seventy  shot.  His  excesses  while  at<  Albano  were 
such  that  the  Neapolitan  general  Naselli  had  him  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  but  he  was  liberated  soon 
after.  When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  king  of  Naples,  extra- 
ordinary tribunals  were  established  to  suppress  brigandage,  and 
a  price  was  put  on  Fra  Diavolo's  head.  After  spreading  terror 
through  Calabria,  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where  he  concerted 
further  attacks  on  the  French.  He  returned  to  the  mainland  at 
the  head  of  200  convicts,  and  coxnmitted  further  excesses  in 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro;  but  the  French  troops  were  everywhere 
on  the  alert  to  capture  him  and  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods 
of  Lenola.  For  two  months  he  evaded  his  pursuers,  but  at 
length,  hmigry  and  ill,  he  went  in  disguise  to  the  village  of 
Baromssi,  where  he  was  recognized  and  arrested,  tried  by  an 
extraordinary  tribimal,  condemned  to  death  and  shot.  In  his 
last  moments  he  cursed  both  the  Bourbons  and  Admiral  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  for  having  induced  him  to  engage  in  this  reckless 
adventure  (1806).  Although  his  cruelty  was  abominable,  he 
was  not  altogether  without  generosity,  and  by  his  ooiurage  and 
audacity  he  acquired  a  certain  romantic  popularity.  His  name 
has  gained  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  the  title  of  a  famous  opera 
by  Auber. 

The  best  known  account  of  Fra  Diavolo  ia  in  Pietro  Colletta*s 
Staria  del  reame  di  Napoli  (2nd  ed.,  Florence,  1848);  B.  Amante'a 
Fra  Diavolo  e  il  suo  tempo  (Florence,  1904)  is  an  attempted  rehabili- 
tation; but  A.  Luzio,  whose  account  in  Profili  e  bozzetti  storici 
(Milan,  1906)  gives  the  latest  information  on  the  subject,  has  de- 
molished Amante's  arguments.  (L.  V.*) 

DIAZ,  NARCISSE  VIROIUO  (1808-1876),  French  painter,  was 
bom  in  Bordeaux  of  Spanish  parents,  on  the  25th  of  August  180S. 
At  first  a  figure-painter  who  indulged  in  strong  colour,  in  his  later 
life  Diaz  became  a  painter  of  the  forest  and  a  "  tone  artist  "  of 
the  first  order.  He  spent  much  time  at  Barbizon;  and  although 
he  is  the  least  exalted  of  the  half-dozen  great  artists  who  are 
usually  grouped  round  that  name,  he  sometimes  produced  works 
of  the  highest  quality.  At  the  age  of  ten  Diaz  became  an  orphan, 
and  misfortune  dogged  his  earlier  years.  His  foot  was  bitten  by  a 
reptile  in  Meudon  wood,  near  Sdvres,  where  he  had  been  taken  to 
hve  with  some  friends  of  his  mother.  The  bite  was  badly  dressed, 
and  ultimately  it  cost  him  his  leg.  Afterwards  his  wooden  stump 
became  famous.  At  fifteen  he  entered  the  studios  at  Sevres^ 
where  the  decoration  of  porcelain  occupied  him;  but  tiring  of  the 
restraint  of  fixed  hours,  he  took  to  painting  Eastern  figures 
dressed  in  richly  coloured  garments.  Turks  and  Oriental  scenes 
attracted  him,  and  many  brilliant  gems  remain  of  this  period. 
About  1 83 1  Diaz  encountered  Th6odore  Rousseau,  for  whom  he 
entertained  a  great  veneration,  although  Rousseau  was  four  years 
his  junior;  but  it  was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the  remark- 
able incident  took  place  of  Rousseau  teaching  Diaz  to  paint  trees. 
At  Fontainebleau  Diaz  found  Rousseau  painting  his  wonderiul 
forest  pictmres,  and  determined  to  paint  in  the  same  way  if 
possible.  Rousseau,  then  in  poor  health,  worried  at  home,  and 
embittered  against  the  world,  was  difficult  to  approach.  Diaz 
f<^owed  him  surreptitiously  to  the  forest, — wooden  leg  not 
hindering, — and  he  dodged  round  after  the  painter,  trying  to 
observe  his  method  of  work.  After  a  time  Diaz  foimd  a  way 
to  become  friendly  with  Rousseau,  and  revealed  his  anxiety 
to  understand  his  painting.  Rousseau  was  touched  with  the 
passionate  words  of  admiration,  and  finally  taught  Diaz  all  he 
knew.  Diaz  exhibited  many  pictures  at  the  Paris  Salon,  and  was 
decorated  in  18  51.  During  the  Franco-German  War  he  went  to 
Brussels.  After  187 1  he  became  fashionable,  his  works  gradually 
rose  in  the  estimation  of  collectors,  and  he  worked  constantly  and 
successfully.  In  1876  he  caught  cold  at  his  son's  grave,  and  on 
the  1 8th  of  November  of  that  year  he  died  at  Mentone,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  recruit  his  health.  Diaz's  finest  pictures  are  his 
forest  scenes  and  storms,  and  it  is  on  these,  and  not  on  his  pretty 
figures,  that  his  fame  is  likely  to  rest.  There  are  several  fairiy 
good  examples  of  the  master  in  the  Louvre,  and  three  small  figure 
pictures  in  the  Wallace  collection,  Hertford  House.  Perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  Diaz's  works  are  '^  La  F6e  aux  Pedes  ''  (1857), 
in  the  Louvre;  "  Sunset  in  the  Forest  "  (1868);  "  The  Storm» 
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and  "  The  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  "  (1870)  at  Leed&  Diaz 
had  no  well-known  pupils,  but  L6on  Richet  followed  markedly 
his  methods  of  tree-painting,  and  J.  F.  Millet  at  one  period 
painted  small  figures  in  avowed  imitation  of  Diaz's  then 
popular  subjects. 

See  A.  Hustin,  Les  Artistes  cil^es:  Dias  (Paris);  D.  Croal 
Thomson,  The  Barbisan  School  of  Painters  (London,  1890); 
J.  W.  Mollett,  DioM  (London,  1890) ;  J.  Claretie,  PeitUres  et  sctdpteurs 
contemporains :  Diaz  (Paris,  1882);  Albert  Wolff,  La  Capitale  de 
Vart:  Narcisse  Diaz  (Paris,  1886);  Ph.  Burty,  Maitres  et  petit- 
maUres:    N.  Diaz  (Paris,  1877).  (D.  C.  t.) 

DIAZ,  PORFIRIO  (1830-  ),  president  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico  (q.v.)t  was  bom  in  the  southern  state  of  Oaxaca,  on  the 
1 5th  of  September  1830.  His  father  was  an  innkeeper  in  the  little 
capital  of  that  province,  and  died  three  years  after  the  birth  of 
Porfirio,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  children.  The  boy,  who  had 
Indian  blood  in  his  veins,  was  educated  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
a  body  having  immense  influence  in  the  country  at  that  time  and 
ordering  and  controlling  revolutions  by  the  strength  of  their  filled 
coffers.  Arrived  at  the  age  of  sixteen  Porfirio  Diaz  threw  off  the 
authority  of  the  priests.  Fired  with  enthusiasm  by  stories  told  by 
the  revolutionary  soldiers  continually  passing  through  Oaxaca, 
and  hearing  about  the  war  with  the  United  States,  a  year  later 
he  determined  to  set  out  for  Mexico  city  and  join  the  National 
Guard.  There  being  no  trains,  and  he  being  too  poor  to  ride,  he 
walked  the  greater  part  of  the  250  m.,  but  arrived  there  too  late, 
as  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  (1848)  had  been  already 
signed,  and  Texas  finally  ceded  to  the  United  States.  Thus 
his  entering  the  army  was  for  the  time  defeated.  Thereupon  he 
returned  to  his  native  town  and  began  studying  law.  He  took 
pupils  in  order  to  pay  his  own  fees  at  the  Law  Institute,  and  help 
his  mother.  At  this  time  he  came  under  the  notice  and  influence 
of  Don  Marcos  Perez  and  Benito  Ju&rez,  the  first  a  judge,  the 
second  a  governor  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  and  soon  to  become 
famous  as  the  deliverer  of  Mexico  from  the  priesthood  (War  of 
Reform).  Diaz  continued  in  his  native  town  until  1854,  when, 
refusing  to  vote  for  the  dictator,  Santa  Anna,  he  was  stung  by  a 
taunt  of  cowardice,  and  hastUy  pushing  his  way  to  the  voting 
place,  he  recorded  his  vote  in  favour  of  Alvarez  and  the  revolu- 
tionists. Orders  were  given  for  his  arrest,  but  seizing  a  rifle  and 
mounting  a  horse  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  revolting 
peasants,  and  from  that  moment  became  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  that  long  struggle  for  reform,  known  as  the  War  of 
Reform,  which,  imder  the  leadership  of  Ju&rez,  followed  the  over- 
throw of  Santa  Anna.  Promotion  succeeded  promotion,  as  Diaz 
led  his  troops  from  victory  to  victory,  amid  great  privations  and 
difficulties.  He  was  made  captain  (1856),  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel  (1859),  brigadier-general  (1861),  and  general  of  division 
for  the  army  ( 1863) .  Closely  following  on  civil  war,  political  strife, 
open  rebellion  and  the  great  War  of  Reform,  came  the  French 
invasion  of  1862,  and  the  landing  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in 
1864.  From  the  moment  the  French  disclosed  their  intentions  of 
settling  in  Mexico  in  1862,  Diaz  took  a  prominent  part  against  the 
foreign  invasion.  He  was  twice  seriously  wounded,  imprisoned  on 
three  different  occasions,  had  two  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  took 
part  in  many  daring  engagements.  So  important  a  personage  did 
he  become  that  both  Marshal  Bazaine  and  theemperor^Maximihan 
made  overtures  to  him.  At  the  time  of  Maximilian's  death  (with 
which  Diaz  personally  had  nothing  to  do)  he  was  carrying  on  the 
siege  of  Mexico  city,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  town 
two  days  after  the  emperor  was  shot  at  (^6r6taro  between  his 
two  leading  generals.  Diaz  at  once  set  to  work  to  pay  up  arrears 
due  to  his  soldiers,  proclaimed  death  as  the  penalty  of  plunder 
and  theft,  and  in  the  few  weeks  that  followed  showed  his  great 
administrative  powers,  the  officers  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
receiving  arrears  of  pay.  On  the  very  day  that  he  occupied 
Mexico  city,  the  great  commander  of  the  army  of  the  east,  to 
everyone's  surprise,  sent  in  his  resignation.  He  was,  indeed, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  second  division  of  the  army  by 
President  Ju&rez  in  his  military  reorganization,  but  Diaz,  seeing 
men  who  had  given  great  and  loyal  service  to  the  state  dismissed 
from  their  positions  in  the  government,  and  disgiisted  at  this 
course,  retired  to  the  little  city  of  Oaxaca;  there  he  lived,  helping 


in  the  reorganization  of  the  army  but  taking  no  active  part  in  the 

government  until  1871. 

On  Ju4rez'  death  Lerdo  succeeded  as  president,  in  1872.  His 
term  of  office  again  brought  discord,  and  when  it  was  known  that 
he  was  attempting  to  be  re-elected  in  1876,  the  storm  broke. 
Diaz  came  from  retirement,  took  up  the  leadeiship  against  Lerdo, 
and  after  desperate  struggles  and  a  daring  escape  finally  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Mexico  city  on  the  24th  of  November  1876, 
as  provisional  president,  quickly  followed  by  the  full  president- 
ship. His  term  of  office  marks  a  prominent  change  in  the  history 
of  Mexico;  from  that  date  he  at  once  forged  ahead  with  fiTiflnrUl 
and  political  reform,  the  scrupulous  settlement  of  all  national 
debts,  the  welding  together  of  the  peoples  and  tribes  (there  are 
150  different  Indian  tribes)  of  his  coimtry,  the  establishment 
of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  all  this  in  a  land  which  had 
been  upheaved  for  a  century  with  revolutions  and  bloodshed, 
and  which  had  had  fifty-two  dictators,  presidents  and  rulers 
in  fifty-nine  years.  In  1880  Diaz  was  succeeded  by  Gonzalez, 
the  former  minister  of  war,  for  four  years  (owing  to  the  limit 
of  the  presidential  office),  but  in  1884  he  was  unanimously 
re-elected.  The  government  having  set  aside  the  above- 
mentioned  limitation,  Diaz  was  continually  re-elected  to  the 
presidency.  He  married  twice  and  had  a  son  and  two  daugfateis. 
His  gifted  second  wife  (Carmelita),  very  popular  in  Mexico,  was 
many  years  younger  than  himself.  King  Edward  VII.  made  him 
an  honorary  grand  conmiander  of  the  Bath  in  June  1906,  in 
recognition  of  his  wonderful  administration  as  perpetual  presi- 
dent for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

See  also  Mrs  Alec  Tweedie,  Porfirio  Diaz,  Seoen  Times  President  of 
Mexico  (1906),  and  Mexico  as  I  saw  it  (1901) ;  Dr  Nolli  From  Empire 
to  Republic  (1800);  Lieut.  Seaton  Schroeder,  Fall  ^  Maximilian's 
Empire  (New  York,  1887);  R.  de  Z.  Enriquez,  P.  Diaz  (1908); 
and  an  article  by  Percy  Martin  in  Quarterly  Review  for  October 
1909-  (E.  A.  T.) 

DIAZ  DE  NOVAES,  BARTHOLOMEU  (fl.  1481-2500), 
Portuguese  explorer,  discoverer  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was 
probably  a  kinsman  of  Jo&o  Diaz,  one  of  the  first  Portuguese  to 
round  Cape  Bojador  (1434),  and  of  Diniz  Diaz,  the  discoverer 
of  Cape  Verde  (1445)-  In  1478  a  Barthoiomeu  Diaz,  probably 
identical  with  the  discoverer,  was  exempted  from  certain 
customary  payments  on  ivory  brought  from  the  Guinea  coast. 
In  1481  he  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  s^it  by  King  John  IL 
under  Diogo  d'Azambuja  to  the  (xold  Coast.  In  i486  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  cavalier  of  the  king's  household,  and  superintendent 
of  the  royal  warehouses;  on  the  loth  of  October  in  this  year  he 
received  an  annuity  of  6000  reis  from  King  John  for  "  services 
to  come  ";  and  some  time  after  this  (probably  about  July  or 
August  1487,  rather  than  July  i486,  the  traditional  date)  he  left 
Lisbon  with  three  ships  to  carry  on  the  work  of  African  explora- 
tion so  greatly  advanced  by  Diogo  C2o  (1482-1486).  Passing 
Cao's  farthest  point  near  Cape  Cross  (in  the  modem  German 
South-west  Africa  and)  in  21^  50'  S.,  he  erected  a  pillar  on  what  is 
now  known  as  Diaz  Point,  south  of  Angra  Pequena  or  Ltiderits 
Bay,  in  26^  38'  S.;  of  this  fragments  still  exist.  From  this  point 
(according  to  De  Barros)  Diaz  ran  thirte^i  days  southwards 
before  strong  winds,  which  freshened  to  dangerous  stormy 
weather,  in  a  comparatively  high  southern  latitude,  considerably 
south  of  the  Cape.  When  the  storm  subsided  the  Portuguese 
stood  east;  and  failing,  after  several  days'  search,  to  find  land, 
turned  north,  and  so  struck  the  south  coast  of  Cf^  Colony  at 
Mossel  Bay  (Diaz'  Bahia  dos  Vaqueiros),  half  way  between  the 
Capeof  Good  Hope  and  Port  Elizabeth  (February  3, 1488) .  Thence 
they  coasted  eastward,  passing  Algoa  Bay  (Diaz'  Bahia  da  Roca), 
erecting  pillars  (or  perhaps  wooden  crosses) ,  it  is  said,  on  one  of  the 
islands  in  this  bay  and  at  or  near  Cape  Padrone  farther  east;  of 
these  no  traces  remain.  The  officers  and  men  now  began  to  insist 
on  return,  and  Diaz  could  only  persuade  them  to  go  as  far  as  the 
estuary  of  the  Great  Fish  River  (Diaz'  Rio  do  IfTante,  so  named 
from  fais  colleague.  Captain  JoSo  Iffante).  Here,  however,  half  way 
between  Port  Elizabeth  and  East  London  (and  indeed  ftom 
Cape  Padrone),  the  north-easterly  trend  of  the  coast  became 
unmistakable:  the  way  round  Africa  had  been  laid  open.  On 
his  return  Diaz  perhaps  named  Cape  Aguihas  after  St  Brandan; 
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while  on  the  southernmost  projection  of  the  modem  Cape 
peninsula^  whose  remarkable  highlands  (Table  Mountain,  &c.) 
doubtless  impressed  him  as  the  practical  termination  of  the 
continent,  he  bestowed,  says  De  Barros,  the  name  of  Cape  of 
Storms  iCabo  TormetUoso)  in  memory  of  the  storms  he  had 
experienced  in  these  far  southern  waters;  this  name  (in  the 
ordinary  tradition)  was  changed  by  King  John  to  that  of  Good 
Hope  (Cabo  da  Boa  Esperan^a).  Some  excellent  authorities, 
however,  make  Diaz  himself  give  the  Cape  its  present  name. 
Hard  by  this  "  so  many  ages  unknown  promontory  "  the  ex- 
plorer probably  erected  his  last  pillar.  After  touching  at  the 
Ilha  do  Principe  (Prince's  Island,  south-west  of  the  Cameroons) 
as  well  as  at  the  Gold  Coast,  he  appeared  at  Lisbon  in  December 
1488.  He  had  discovered  ia6o  m.  of  hitherto  unknown  coast; 
and  his  voyage,  taken  with  the  letters  soon  afterwards  received 
from  Pero  de  Covilh^  (who  by  way  of  Cairo  and  Aden  had 
reached  Malabar  on  one  side  and  the  "  2^nzibar  coast ''  on  the 
other  as  far  south  as  Sofala,  in  1487-1488)  was  rightly  considered 
to  have  solved  the  question  of  an  ocean  route  round  Africa  to  the 
Indies  and  other  lands  of  South  and  East  Asia. 

No  record  has  yet  been  found  of  any  adequate  reward  for  Diaz: 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  great  Indian  expedition  was  being 
prepared  (for  Vasco  da  Gama's  future  leadership)  Bartolomeu 
only  superintended  the  building  and  outfit  of  the  ships;  when 
the  fleet  sailed  in  1497,  he  only  accompanied  da  Gama  to  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  and  after  this  was  ordered  to  £1  Mina  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  On  Cabral's  voyage  of  1500  he  was  iudeed  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  discovery  of  Brazil  (April  22),  and  thence 
Aould  have  helped  to  guide  the  fleet  to  India;  but  he  perished 
in  a  great  storm  ofF  his  own  Cabo  Tormentoso.  Like  Moses,  as 
Galvano  says,  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  Promised  Land;  but  not 
to  enter  in. 

See  JoSLo  de  Barros,  Asia,  Dec.  I.  bk.  iii.  ch.  4;  Duarte  Pacheco 
Pereira,  Esmeralda  de  situ  orbis,  esp.  pp.  15,  90,  92,  04  and  Raphael 
Bastos's  introduction  to  the  edition  of  1892  (Pacneco  met  Diaz, 
returning  from  his  great  vovage,  at  the  Ilha  do  Principe) ;  a  marginal 
note,  probably  by  Christopher  Columbus  himself » on  tol.  13  of  a  copy 
of  Pierre  d'Ailly's  Imago  mundi,  now  in  the  Colombina  at  Seville 
(the  writer  of  this  note  nxes  Diaz's  return  to  Lisbon,  December  1488, 
and  says  he  was  present  at  Diaz's  interview  with  the  king  of  Portugal, 
when  the  explorer  described  his  voyage  and  showed  his  route  upon 
the  chart  he  had  kept) ;  a  similar  but  briefer  note  in  a  copy  of  Pope 
Pius  IL's  Historia  rerum  ubique  fesiarum,  from  the  same  hand;  the 
Roteiro  of  Vasco  da  Gama's  First  Voyage  (Journal  of  the  First  Voyage 
qf .  .  .  Da  Gama,  Hakluyt  Soc.,  ed.  E.  G.  Ravenstein  (1898),  pp.  9, 
14);  Ramusio,  Nangattoni  (3rd  ed.),  vol.  i.  fol.  144;  Castanheda, 
Historia,  bk.  i.  ch.  i ;  Galvano,  Descobrimentos  {Dtscoueries  of  the 
IFofid),Hakluyt  Soc.  (1862),  p.  77 ;  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  '*  Voyages  of . . . 
Cao  and . . .  Dias,"  in  Geog,  Joum.  (London,  Deceipber  1 900),  vol.  xvi. 
pp-  638-655),  an  excellent  critical  summary  in  the  light  of  the  most 
lecent  investigations  of  all  the  material.  The  fragments  of  Diaz's 
only  remaining  pillar  (from  Diaz  Point)  are  now  partly  at  the  Cape 
Museum,  partly  at  Lisbon :  the  latter  are  photographed  in  Raven- 
stein's  paper  in  Geog,  Joum.  (December  1900,  p.  642).   (C.  R.  B.) 

DIA2X>  COMPOUNDS,  in  organic  chemistry,  compounds  of  the 
type  R-Nj-X  (where  R  =  a  hydrocarbon  radical,  and  X  =  an 
acid  radical  or  a  hydroxyl  group).  These  compounds  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  true  diazo  compoimds, 
characterized  by  the  grouping  —  N=N— ,  and  the  diazonium 
compounds,  characterized  by  the  grouping  N:N<. 

The  diazonium  compounds  were  first  discovered  by  P.  Griess 
{Ann,,  1858,  106,  pp.  123  et  seq.),  and  may  be  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  fumes  on  a  well-cooled  solution  of  a  salt  of  a 
primary  amine, 

CJHfiNHi-HNO,  +  HNO2  =  C6HjN,.N0a  +  2H2O, 
or,  as  is  more  usually  the  case  (since  the  diazonium  salts 
themselves  are  generally  used  only  in  aqueous  solution)  by  the 
addition  of  a  well-cooled  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  nitrite 
to  a  well-cooled  dilute  acid  solution  of  the  primary  amine.  In 
order  to  isolate  the  anhydrous  diazonium  salts,  the  method  of 
E.  Knoevenagel  (Ber,,  1890,  23,  p.  2094)  may  be  employed.  In 
this  process  the  amine  salt  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
diazo tized  by  the  addition  of  amyl  nitrite;  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  the  diazonium  salt  is  formed  on  standing,  or  on  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ether.  The  diazonium  salts  are 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-dust  and  acids  on  the  nitrates 


of  primary  amines  (R.  Mohlau,Beir.,  1883, 16,  p.  3080),  and  by  the 
action  of  hydroxylamine  on  nitrosobenzenes.  They  are  colourless 
crystalline  solids  which  turn  brown  on  exposure.  They  dissolve 
easily  in  water,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  are  very  imstable,  exploding  violently  when  heated  or 
rubbed.  Benxene  diaatontum  nitrate,  C«HtN(NOs):N,  crystal* 
lizes  in  long  silky  needles.  The  sulphate  and  chloride  are  similar, 
but  they  are  not  quite  so  unstable  as  the  nitrate.  The  bromide 
may  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  bromine  to  an  ethereal 
solution  of  diazo-amino-benzene  (tribromaniline  remaining  in 
solution).  By  the  addition  of  potassium  bromide  and  bromine 
water  to  diazonium  salts  they  are  converted  into  a  perbromide^ 
6,g,  C«H6N2Br3,  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  plates. 

The  diazonium  salts  are  characterized  by  their  mat  reactivity  and 
consequently  are  important  reagents  in  syntheticsu  processes,  since  by 
their  agency  the  ammo  eroup  in  a  primary  amine  may  be  exchanged 
for  other  elements  or  radicals.    The  chief  reactions  are  as  follows : — ^ 

1.  Replacement  of-^NHt  6y-0fl'^— The  amine  is  diazotized  and 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  is  heated,  nitrogen  being 
eliminated  and  a  phenol  formed. 

2.  Replacement  of- NHt  by  halogens  and  by  the  -  CN  and  -  CNO 
groups: — ^The  diazonium  salt  is  warmed  with  an  acid  solution  of  the 
corresponding  cuprous  salt  (T.  Sandmeyer,  Ber.,  1884*  17,  p.  2650)1  or 
with  copper  powder  (L.  Gattermann,  Ber.,  1850,  23,  p.  1218;  1802, 
25,  p.  1074).  In  the  case  of  iodine,  the  substitution  is  eflfected  by 
adding  a  warm  solution  of  potassium  iodide  to  the  diazonium 
solution,  no  copper  or  cuprous  salt  being  necessary;  whilst  for 
the  production  ofnitriles  a  solution  of  potassium  cuprous  cyanide  is 
used.  This  reaction  (the  so-called  "  Sandmeyer  "  reaction)  has  been 
investigated  by  A.  Hantzsch  and  J.  W.  Blagden  ^Ber.,l^oo,^,p,25^)^ 
who  consider  that  three  simultaneous  reactions  occur,  namely,  the 
formation  of  labile  double  salts  which  decompose  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  radical  attached  to  the  copper  atom  wanders  to  the  aromatic 
nucleus;  a  catalytic  action,  in  which  nitrogen  is  eliminated  and  the 
acid  radical  attaches  itself  to  the  aromatic  nucleus;  and  finally,  the 
formation  of  azo  compounds. 

3.  Replacement  of  -NHt  by  -iVOi: — A  well -cooled  concen- 
trated solution  of  potassium  mercuric  nitrate  is  added  to  a  cooled 
solution  of  benzene  diazonium  nitrate,  when  the  crystalline  salt 
2C|H5Ni'NO»,  Hg(NOj)i  is  precipitated.  On  warming  this  with 
copper  powder,  it  gives  a  quantitative  yield  of  nitrobenzene  (A« 
Hantzsch,  B«r.,  1900,  3J,  p.  2551)- 

4.  Replacement  of  -i^Ht  by  hydrogen: — ^This  exchange  is  brought 
about,  in  some  cases,  by  boiling  the  diazonium  salt  with  alcohol; 
but  I.  Remsen  and  his  pupils  (Afner,  Chem.  Joum*^  1888,  §,  pp.  389 
et  seq.)  have  shown  that  tne  main  product  of  this  reaction  is  usually 
a  phenolic  ether.  This  reacdon  has  also  been  investigated  by 
A.  Hantzsch  and  £.  Jochem  {Ber,,  1901,  34,  p.  3337),  who  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  normal  decomposition  of  diazonium  salts 
by  alcohols  results  in  the  formation  of  phenolic  ethers,  but  that  an 
increase  in  the  molecular  weight  of  the  alcohol,  or  the  accumulation 
of  negative  groups  in  the  aromatic  nucleus,  diminishes  the  yield  of 
the  ether  ana  increases  the  amount  of  the  hydrocarbon  formed.  The 
replacement  is  more  readily  brought  about  by  the  use  of  sodium 
stannite  (P.  Friedlander,  B«f.,  1880,  22,  p.  587),  or  by  the  use  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid  (J.  Mai,  Ber,,  1902, 35, 
p.  162).  A.  Hantzsch  {Ber,,  i896,2^,p.  947  ;i898, 31,  p.  1253)  has  shown 
that  the  chlor-  and  brom-  diazoniumthiocyanates,  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol  containing  a  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid,  become  converted 
into  the  isomeric  thiocyanbenzene  diazonium  chlorides  and  bromides. 
This  change  only  occurs  when  the  halogen  atom  is  in  the  ortho-  or 
para-  position  to  the  -  Nj-  group. 

Metallic  Diazo  Derivatives. — Benzene  diazonium  chloride  is  decom- 
posed by  silver  oxide  in  aqueous  solution,  with  the  formation  of 
oenzene  diazonium  hydroxide,  C«H6'N(0H)!  N.  This  hydroxide, 
although  possessing  powerful  basic  properties,  is  unstable  in  the 
presence  of  alkalis  and  neutralizes  them,  being  converted  first  into 
the  isomeric  benzene-diazotic  acid,  the  potassium  salt  of  which  is 
obtained  when  the  diazonium  chloride  is  added  to  an  excess  of  cold 
concentrated  potash  (A.  Hantzsch  and  W.  B.  Davidson,  Ber.,  1898, 
31,  p.  161 2).  Potassium  benzene  diazotate,  C^HsNa'OK,  crystallizes  in 
colourless  silky  needles.  The  free  acid  is  not  known ;  by  tne  addition 
of  the  potassium  salt  to  50%  acetic  acid  at  —20*  C,  the  acid 
anhydride,  benzene  diazo  oxide,  (C6H6N2)20,  is  obtained  as  a  very 
unstable,  yellow,  insoluble  compound,  exploding  spontaneously  at 
0°  C.  Strong  acids  convert  it  into  a  diazonium  salt,  and  potash 
converts  it  into  the  diazotate.  On  the  constitution,  of  these  anhy- 
drides see  E.  Bamberger,  Ber.,  1896,  29,  p.  446,  and  A.  Hantzsch,  Ber., 
1806, 29,  p.  1067 ;  1898, 31,  p.  636.  By  the  addition  of  the  diazonium 
salts  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  a  caustic  alkali,  C.  Schraube 
and  C.  Schmidt(Btfr.,  1894, 27,  p.  520)obtained  an  isomer  of  potassium 
benzene  diazotate.  These  w{?-diazotates  are  formed  much  more 
readily  when  the  aromatic  nucleus  in  the  diazonium  salt  contains 
negative  radicals.  Potassium  benzene  iso-diazotate  resembles  the 
normal  salt,  but  is  more  stable,  and  is  more  highly  ionized.  Car- 
bon  dioxide   converts   it   into   phenyl  nitrosamine,   CeHiNH'NO 
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(A.  Hantzach).  The  potassium  salt  of  the  tdo-diazo  hydroxide  yields 
on  methylation  a  nitrogen  ether,  R'N(CHi)'NO,  whilst  the  silver  salt 
yields  an  oxvgen  ether,  R*N:  N*OCH|.  These  results  point  to  the 
conclusion  th&t  the  iso^diazo  hvdroxide  is  a  tautomeric  substance. 
The  same  oxygen  ether  is  formed  b^  the  methylation  of  the  silver  salt 
of  the  normal  diazo  hydroxide ;  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
isomeric  hydroxides,  corresponding  with  the  silver  derivatives,  have 
the  same  structural  formulae,  namely.  R*N:  N-OH.  These  oxygen 
ethers  contain  the  grouping  -  N :  N  - ,  since  they  couple  very  readily 
with  the  phenols  in  alkaline  solution  to  form  azo  compounds  {q.v.) 
(E.  Bamberger,  Ber.^  iSpSi  28,  p.  225) ;  they  are  also  explosive. 

By  oxidizing  potassium  benzene  iso-diazotate  with  alkaline 
potassium  ferricyanide,  E.  Bamberger  (Ber.^  i8^4, 27,  p.  914)  obtained 
the  dioBoic  acids,  R*NH'NOsi  substances  which  he  had  previously 
prepared  by  similarly  oxidizing  the  diazonium  salts,  by  dehydrating 
the  nitrates  of  primarv  amines  with  acetic  anhydride,  and  by  the 
action  of  nitric  anhydride  on  the  primary  amines.  Concentrated 
acids  convert  them  mto  the  isomenc  nitro-<amines,  the  -  NOa  group 
going  into  the  nucleus  in  the  ortho-  or  para-  position  to  the  amine 
nitrogen ;  this  appears  to  indicate  that  the  compounds  are  nitra- 
mines.  They  behave,  however»  as  tautomeric  substances,  since 
their  alkali  salts  on  methylation  give  nitrogen  ethqrs,  whilst  their 
silver  salts  yield  oxygen  ethers: 

T»  potassium  salt     — >     R'N(CH|).NOi  nitramine. 

R-NH-NO,  -^ 

"^silver  salt  ->     R'N :  N-O'OCHi  diazoate. 

Phenyl  nitramine,  CeH^NH  NOj,  is  a  colourless  crystalline  solid, 
which  melts  at  46°  C.  Sodium  amalgam  in  alkaline  solution  reduces 
it  to  phenylhydrazine. 

Constitution  of  the  Diaso  Compounds. — P.  Griess  (Ann.,  1866,  IJ7, 
p.  39)  considereathatthediazocompoundswereformedby  theaddition 
of  complex  groupings  of  the  type  CeHiNj-  to  the  inorganic  acids; 
whilst  A.  Kekuld  (Zeit.f.  Chemte,  1866,  2,  p.  308),  on  account  of  their 
ready  condensation  to  form  azo  compounds  and  their  easy  reduction 
to  hydrazines,  assumed  that  they  were  substances  of  the  type 
R-  N :  N  -CI.  The  constitution  of  the  diazonium  group-  Ni-X,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  facts: — The  group  CeHsNa- behaves  in 
many  respects  similarly  to  an  alkali  metal,  and  even  more  so  to  the 
ammonium  group,  since  it  is  capable  of  forming  colourless  neutral 
salts  with  mineral  acids,  which  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  are  strongly 
ionized,  but  do  not  show  any  trace  of  hydrolytic  dissociation 
(A.  Hantzsch,  Ser,,  1895,28,  p.  1734).  Again,  the  diazonium  chlorides 
combine  with  platinic  chloride  to  form  difficultly  soluble  double 
platinum  salts,  such  as  (CeHftNsCOs-PtCU;  similar  gold  salts, 
CeHftNid'AuCls,  are  known.  Determinations  of  the  electrical  con- 
ductivity of  the  diazonium  chloride  and  nitrate  also  show  that  the 
diazonium  radical  is  strictly  comparable  with  other  quaternary 
ammonium  ions.  For  these  reasons,  one  must  assume  the  existence 
of  pentavalent  nitrogen  in  the  diazonium  salts,  in  order  to  account 
for  their  basic  properties. 

The  constitution  of  the  isomeric  diazo  hydroxides  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  E.  Bamberger  (5^.,  1895,  28,  pp.  444  et  seq.)  and 
C.  W.  Blomstrand  (Journ.  prakt.Chem.,  1896,  53,  pp.  i69etseq.)  hold 
that  the  compounds  are  structurally  different,  the  normal  diazo- 
bydroxide  being  a  diazonium  derivative  of  the  type  R'N(;N)*OH. 
The  recent  work  of  A.  Hantzsch  and  his  pupils  seems  to  invalidate  this 
view  {Ber.,  1894, 27,  pp.  1702  et  seq. ;  see  also  A.  Hantzsch,  Die  Diazo- 
verbindungen).  Accoraine  to  Hantzsch  the  isomeric  diazo  hydroxides 
are  structurally  identical,  and  the  differences  in  behaviour  are  due 
to  stereo-chemical  relations,  the  isomerism  being  comparable  with 
that  of  the  oximes  (q.v.).  On  such  a  hypothesis,  the  relatively 
unstable  normal  diazo  hydroxides  would  be  the  5yn-compounds, 
since  here  the  nitrogen  atoms  would  be  more  easily  eliminated,  whilst 
the  stable  iso-diazo  derivatives  would  be  the  an/t-compounds,  thus: 

RN  RN 

HON  NOH 

Normal  hydroxide  Iso  hydroxide 

(Syn-compound)  (Anti-compound) 

In  support  of  this  theory,  Hantzsch  has  succeeded  in  isolating  a  series 
of  syn-  andanti-diazo-cyanidesand-sulphonates  ^Bff  .,1895,28,  p.666; 
1900,  33,  p.  2161 ;  1901, 34,  p.  4166).  By  diazotizing  para-chloraniline 
and  adding  a  cold  solution  of  potassium  c>^anide,  a  salt  (melting  at 
29"  C.)  is  obtained,  which  readily  loses  nitrogen,  and  forms  para- 
chlorbenzonitrile  on  the  addition  of  copper  powder.  By  dissolving 
this  diazocyanide  in  alcohol  and  reprecipitatii^  it  by  water,  it  is 
converted  into  the  isomeric  diazocyanide  (melting  at  105-106®  C), 
which  does  not  yield  para-chlorbenzonitrile  when  treated  with  copper 
powder.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  diazotized 
para-anisidine,  a  syn-  and  an  anti-  compound  being  formed,  as  well 
as  a  third  isomeric  cyanide,  obtained  by  evaporating  para-methoxy- 
benzenediazonium  hydroxide  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  salt  is  a  colourless 
crystalline  substance  of  composition  CH|0«C«H4'Ni'CN'HCN-2H20, 
and  has  the  properties  of  a  metallic  salt ;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water 
and  its  solution  is  an  electrolyte,  whereas  the  solutions  of  the  syn- 
and  anti-  compounds  are  not  electrolytes.  The  isolation  of  these 
compounds  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  Hantzsch 
hypothesis  which  requires  the  existence  of  these  three  different  types, 
"^lulst  the  Bamberger-Blomstrand  view  only  accounts  for  the  forma- 


tion of  two  isomeric  cyanides,  namely,  one  of  the  normal  diazonium 
type  and  one  of  the  iso-diazocyanide  type. 

Benzene  diazonium  hydroxide,  although  a  strong  base,  reacts  with 
the  alkaline  hydroxides  to  form  salts  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  and 
generally  behaves  as  a  weak  acid.  On  mixing  dilute  solutions  of  the 
diazonium  hydroxide  and  the  alkali  together,  it  is  found  that  the 
molecular  conductivity  of  the  mixture  is  much  less  than  the  sum  of 
the  two  electrical  conductivities  of  the  solutions  separately,  from 
which  it  follows  that  a  portion  of  the  ions  present  have  changed  to 
the  non-ionized  condition.  This  behaviour  is  explained  by  oonsider- 
ing  the  non-ionized  part  of  the  diazonium  hydroxide  to  exist  in 
solution  in  a  hydrated  form,  the  equation  of  equilibrium  being : 

CHiN-  ^      CeH»NOH 

H,0+  '^    +    OH'     Tf  I 

^  ^        HONH 

On  adding  the  alkaline  hydroxide  to  the  solution,  this  hydrate  is 
supposed  to  lose  water,  yidding  the  syn-diazo  hydroxide,  wnich  then 
gives  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  the  sodium  salt  (A.  Hantzsch,  Ber,, 
1898,  31,  p.  1612), 

CHiNiOHi       -^     CeH»N    ->     C«H,N 

"O'N-jH  j       <-       HON     ^     NaO-N 

This  assumption  also  shows  the  relationship  of  the  diasonium 
hydroxides  to  other  quaternary  ammonium  compouiuls,  for  most  of 
the  quaternary  ammonium  hydroxides  (except  such  as  have  the 
nitrogen  atom  attached  to  four  saturated  hydrocarbon  radicals)  are 
unstable,  and  readily  pass  over  into  compounds  in  which  thehydroxyl 
group  is  no  longer  attached  to  the  amine  nitrogen ;  thus  the  syn-diazo 
hydroxides  are  to  be  regarded  as  pseudo-diazofiium  derivatives. 
(A.  Hantzsch,  Ber.,  1899,  3^,  P-  3109.;  1900, 33,  p.  278.)  It  isgeneially 
accepted  that  the  iso-diazo  hydroxides  possess  the  oxime  structure 
RN-NOH. 

Hantzsch  explains  the  characteristic  reactions  of  the  diazonium 
compounds  by  the  assumption  that  an  addition  compound  is  first 
formed,  which  breaks  down  with  the  elimination  of  the  hydride  of 
the  acid  radical,  and  the  formation  of  an  unstable  syn-diazo  com- 
pound, which,  in  its  turn,  decomposes  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
(Ber.,  1897,  30,  p.  2548;    1898,  31,  p.  2053). 

R  X     R  X      R    X 

>N;N-i-|->    >NiN<    ->J      l-hHCl ->R-X-fN,. 
CI  H    CI  ^H     N  =  N 

J.  Cain  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  190^,  91,  p.  1049)  suggested  a  auinonoid 
formula  for  diazonium  salts,  which  has  been  combated  by  rlantzsch 


(Ber.,  1908, 41,  pp.  3532  et  seq.).  G.  T.  Morgan  and  F.  M.  G.  Mickle- 

\  Cnem.  Soc,  1908,  93,  p.  617;  1909,  95,  p.  1^19)  have 

pointed  out  that  the  salts  may  possess  a  dynamic  formula,  Cain's 


representing  the  middle  stage,  thus: 
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Diasoamines. — ^The diazoamines,  R-Nj'NHR,  maybe  prepared  by 
the  action  of  the  primary  and  secondary  amines  on  the  diazonium 
salts,  or  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  free  primary  amine.  In  the 
latter  reaction  it  is  assumed  that  the  isodiazohydroxide  first  formed 
is  immediately  attacked  by  a  second  molecule  of  the  amine.  They 
are  yellow  crystalline  solids,  which  do  not  unite  with  acids.  Nitrous 
acid  converts  them,  in  acid  solution,  into  diazonium  salts. 
C,H|N,.NHC«H»4-2HCl+HNOi=2C.H»N,CH-2H,0. 

They  are  readily  converted  into  the  isomeric  aminoazo  comix>unds, 
either  by  standing  in  alcoholic  solution,  or  by  warming  with  a 
mixture  of  the  parent  base  and  its  hydrochloride ;  the  diazo  group 
preferably  going  into  the  para-position  to  the  amino  group.  When 
the  para-position  is  occupied,  the  diazo  group  takes  the  ortho- 
position.  H.  Goidschmidt  and  R.  U.  Reinders  (Ber.,  1896, 29,  p.  1369, 
1899)  have  shown  that  the  transformation  is  a  monomolecular 
reaction,  the  velocity  of  transformation  in  moderately  dilute  solution 
being  independent  of  the  concentration,  but  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  the  catalyst  present  (amine  hydrochloride)  and  to  the 
temperature.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  when  different  salts  of  the 
amine  are  used,  their  catalytic  influence  varies  in  amount  and  is 
almost  proportional  to  their  degree  of  ionization  in  aqueous  solution. 
Diazoaminobenzene,  C«HfNfNHCeHt,  crystalliEes  in  golden  yellow 
laminae,  which  melt  at  96  X.  and  explodeat  a  slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture. It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene.  (Concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  chlorbenzene,  aniline  and 
nitrogen.  Zinc  dust  and  alcoholic  acetic  acid  reduce  it  to  aniline 
and  phenylhydrazine. 

Diazoimino  comtfounds,  R-Ns,  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of 
azoimide  (g.v.) ;  tney  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the 
diazoperbromides.or  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  on  the  diazonium 
sulphates  (J-  Mai,  Ber.,  i8p2,  25,  p.  J72;  T.  Curtius,  Ber.,  1893,  26, 
p.  1 2  7 1 ) .  Diazobenzeneimide,  CcH »N  3,  is  a  yeltowiah  oil  of ,8tupef  yiag 
odour.  It  boils  at  59^  C.  (12  mm.),  and  explodes  when  neated. 
I  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  with  formation  of 
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chlonMifltneii  attd  elimination  of  nitrogen,  whtkt  on  boiHng  with 

sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  aminoplienols. 

Aliphatic  Diazo  Compounds, — ^The  esters  of  the  aliphatic  amino 

acids  may  be  diazotized  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  primary  aromatic 

amines,  a  fact  discovered  by  T.  Curtius  (Ber.,  1833, 16,  p.  2230).  The 

fkrat  aliphatic  diazo  compound  to  be  isolated  was  diasoaceUc  esier, 

CH-Ni-COsCtHi,  which  is  prepaned  bv  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite 

on  the  ethyl  ester  of  glycocoIlnydrochloride.HCl-NHt'CHi'COiCtH* 

-hKNO,  =  CHN,CO,C,H6+KCH-2H,0.    It  is  a  yellowish  oil  which 

melts  at —24**  C. ;  it  boils  at  1^3-144°  C,  but  cannot  be  distilled  safely 

as  it  decomposes  violently,  giving  nitrogen  and  ethyl  funuirate.    It 

explodes  in  contact  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    On  reduction 

it  yields  ammonia  and  slycocoll  (aminoacetic  acid).    When  heated 

with  water  it  forms  ethyl  hydroxy-acetate ;  with  alcohol  it  yields 

ethyl  ethoxyacetate.     Halogen  acids  convert  it  into  monohalogen 

fatty  acidst  and  the  haloeens  themselves  convert  it  into  dihalop;en 

fatty  acids.    It  unites  with  aldehydes  to  form  esters  of  ketonic  acidsi 

and  with  aniline  yields  anilido-acetic  acid.     It  forms  an  addition 

product  with  acrylic  ester,  which  on  heating  loses  nitrogen  and  leaves 

trimethylene  dicarboxylic  ester.    Concentrated  ammonia  converts 

it  into  diatoacetamide^  CHNs*CONHt»  which  crystallizes  in  golden 

yellow  plates  which  mdt  at   114°  C.    For  other  reactions  see 

Hydrazine.    The  constitution  of  the  diazo  fatty  esters  is  inferred 

from  the  fact  that  the  two  nitrogen  atoms,  when  split  off,  are 

replaced  by  two  monovalent  elements  or  groups,  thus  leading  to 

N 
the  formula  j^v^CH-COaCiHt,  for  diazoacetic  ester. 

Diagosuccinic  ester ^  Ni*C(COtCtHi)t»  is  similarly  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  hydrochloride  of  aspartic  ester.  It  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  water  and  yields  f  umaric  ester. 

Diazomethane,  CHiNj,  was  first  obtained  in  1894  by  H.  v.  Pech- 
mann  (Ber.,  1894, 27,  p.  1888;  1895, 28,  p.  855).  It  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis  on 
the  nitroso-acidyl  derivatives  of  methylamine  (such,  for  example, 
as  nitrosomethyl  urethane,  N0'N(CH8)'CC)iCtHt,  which  is  formecf  on 
passing  nitrous  fumes  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  methyl  urethane). 
b.  Bamberger  (3er.,  1895,  28,0.  1682)  regards  it  as  the  anhydride  of 
iso-diazomethane,  CHi«N:N*()H,  and  has  prepared  it  by  a  method 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  preparation  of  iso-diazobenzene.  By  the 
action  of  bleaching  powder  on  methylamine  hydrochloride,  there 
is  obtained  a  volatile  liquid  (methyldichloramine,  CHi-N'CU),  boil- 
ing at  58-60*  C,  which  explodes  violently  when  heated  with  water, 
yielding  hydrocyanic  acid  (CHiNCU»HCN+3HCl).  Well-dried 
hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  and 
mixed  with  sodium  methylate;  a  solution  of  methyldichloramine  in 
absolute  ether  is  then  added  and  an  ethereal  solution  of  diazomethane 
distils  over.  Diazomethane  is  a  yellow  inodorous  gas,  very  poisonous 
and  corrosive.  It  may  be  condensed  to  a  liquid,  which  boils  at  about 
0°  C.  1 1  is  a  powerful  methy  lating  agent ,  reacting  with  water  to  form 
methyl  alcohol,  and  converting  acetic  acid  into  methy lacetate,  hydro- 
chloncacid  into  methyl  chloride,  hydrocyanic  acid  into  acetonitrile, 
and  phenol  into  anisol,  nitroffen  being  eliminated  in  each  case.  It  is 
reduced  by  sodium  amalgam  (in  alcoholic  solution)  tomethylhydrtunne, 
CHs'NH'NHt.  It  unites  directly  with  acetylene  to  form  pyrazole 
(H.  v.  Pechmann,  Ber.,  1898,  31,  p.  2950)  and  with  f umaric  methyl 
ester  it  forms  pyrazolin  dicarboxylic  ester.  (F.  G.  P.*) 

SeeG.  T.  Morgan,  B,A .  Rep.^  1902 ;  J.  Cain, Diazo  Compounds^  1908. 

DIAZOMATA  (Or.  ^tdfcDjLia,  a  girdle),  in  architecture,  the 
kuiding  places  and  passages  which  were  carried  round  the  semi- 
circle and  separated  the  upper  and  lower  tiers  in  a  Greek  theatre. 

DIBDIN,  CHARLES  (1745-1814),  British  musician,  dramatist, 
novelist,  actor  and  song-writer,  the  son  of  a  parish  clerk,  was  bom 
at  Southampton  on  or  before  the  4th  of  March  1745,  and  was  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  eighteen.  His  parents  designing  him  for 
the  church,  he  was  sent  to  Winchester;  but  his  love  of  music 
early  diverted  his  thoughts  from  the  clerical  profession.  After 
receiving  some  instruction  from  the  organist  of  Winchester 
cathedral,  where  he  was  a  chorister  from  1756  to  1759,  he  went 
to  London  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Here  he  was  placed  in  a  music 
warehouse  in  Cheapside,  but  he  soon  abandoned  this  employment 
to  become  a  singing  actor  at  Covent  Garden.  On  the  2  ist  of  May 
1762  his  first  work,  an  operetta  entitled  The  Shepherd's  Artifice ^ 
with  words  and  music  by  himself,  was  produced  at  this  theatre. 
Other  works  followed,  his  reputation  being  firmly  established 
by  the  music  to  the  play  of  The  Padlock^  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
under  Garrick's  management  in  1 768,  the  composer  himself  taking 
the  part  of  Mungo  with  conspicuous  success.  He  continued  for 
some  years  to  be  connected  with  Drury  Lane,  both  as  composer 
and  as  actor,  and  produced  during  this  period  two  of  his  best 
known  works.  The  Waterman  (1774)  and  The  Quaker  (1775).  A 
quarrel  with  Garrick  led  to  the  termination  of  his  engagement. 
In  The  Comic  Mirror  he  ridiculed  prominent  contemporary  figures 
through  the  medium  of  a  puppet  show.    In  1782  he  became  joint 
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manager  of  the  Royal  circus,  afterwards  kbown  as  the  Surrey 
theatre.  In  three  years  he  lost  this  position  owing  to  a  quarrel 
with  his  partner.  His  opera  Liberty  Hall,  containing  the  suc- 
cessful songs  "  Jock  Ratlin,"  "  The  Highmettled  Racer,"  and 
"  The  Bells  of  Aberdovey,"  was  produced  at  Drtfry  Lane  theatre 
on  the  8th  of  February  1785.  In  1788  he  sailed  for  the  East 
Indies,  but  the  vessel  having  put  in  to  Torbay  in  stress  of  weather, 
he  changed  his  mind  and  returned  to  London.  In  a  musical 
variety  entertainment  called  The  Oddities,  he  succeeded  in  win- 
ning marked  popularity  with  a  number  of  songs  that  included 
*'  'Twas  in  the  good  ship '  Rover',"  "  Saturday  Night  at  Sea,"  **I 
sailed  from  the  Downs  in  the  *  Nancy,' "  and  the  immortal  **  Tom 
Bowling,"  written  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother.  Captain 
Thomas  Dibdin,  at  whose  invitation  he  had  planned  his  visit 
to  India.  A  series  of  monodramatic  entertainments  which  he 
gave  at  his  theatre,  Sans  Souci,  in  Leicester  Square,  brought  his 
songs,  music  and  recitations  more  prominently  into  notice,  and 
permanently  established  his  fame  as  a  lyric  poet.  It  was  at  these 
entertainments  that  he  first  introduced  many  of  those  sea-songs 
which  so  powerfully  influenced  the  national  spirit.  The  words 
breathe  the  simple  loyalty  and  dauntless  courage  that  are  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  the  British  sailor,  and  the  music  was  ap- 
propriate and  naturally  melodious.  Their  effect  in  stimulating 
and  ennobling  the  spirit  of  the  navy  during  the  war  with  France 
was  so  marked  as  to  call  for  special  acknowledgment.  In  1803 
Dibdin  was  rewarded  by  government  with  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year,  of  which  he  was  only  for  a  time  deprived  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  Grenville.  During  this  period  he  opened  a 
music  shop  in  the  Strand,  but  the  venture  was  a  failure.  Dibdin 
died  of  paralysis  in  London  on  the  25th  of  July  18 14.  Besides  his 
Musical  Tour  through  England  (1788),  his  Professional  Life,  an 
autobiography  published  in  1803,  a  History  oj the  Stage  (1795),  and 
several  smaller  works,  he  wrote  upwards  of  1400  songs  and  about 
thirty  dramatic  pieces.  He  also  wrote  the  following  novels: — 
The  Dernl  (1785);  Hannah  Hewitt  (1792);  The  Younger  Brother 
(1793)'  An  edition  of  his  songs  by  G.  Hogarth  (1843)  contains 
a  memoir  of  his  life.  His  two  sons,  Charles  and  Thomas  John 
Dibdin  (q.v,),  whose  works  are  often  confused  with  those  of  their 
father,  were  also  popular  dramatists  in  their  day. 

DIBDIN.  THOMAS  FROGNALL  (1776-1847),  EngUsh  biblio- 
grapher, bom  at  Calcutta  in  1 776,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Dibdin, 
the  sailor  brother  of  Charles  l!)ibdin.  His  father  and  mother  both 
died  on  the  way  home  to  England  in  1780,  and  Thomas  was 
brought  up  by  a  maternal  imcle.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's 
College,  Oxford,  and  studied  for  a  time  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  practice  as  a  provincial  counsel 
at  Worcester,  he  was  ordained  a  clergyman  at  the  close  of  1804, 
being  appointed  to  a  curacy  at  Kensington.  It  was  not  until 
1823  that  he  received  the  living  of  Exning  in  Sussex.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  rectory  of  St 
Mary's,  Bryanston  Square,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  the 
1 8th  of  November  1 847 .  The  first  of  his  numerous  bibliographical 
works  was  his  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  Editions  of  the 
Classics  (1802),  which  brought  him  under  the  notice  of  the 
third  Earl  Spencer,  to  whom  he  owed  much  important  aid  in 
his  bibliographical  pursuits.  The  rich  library  at  AJthorp  was 
thrown  open  to  him;  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  it,  and  in 
1814-181 5  published  his  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana.  As  the  library 
was  not  open  to  the  general  public,  the  information  given  in  the 
Bibliotheca  was  found  very  usefiil,  but  since  its  author  was  imable 
even  to  read  the  characters  in  which  the  books  he  described  were 
written,  the  work  was  marred  by  the  errors  which  more  or  less 
characterize  all  his  productions.  This  fault  of  inaccuracy  how- 
ever was  less  obtrusive  in  his  series  of  playful,  discursive  works  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  on  his  favourite  subject,  the  first  of  which, 
Bibliomania  (1809),  was  republished  with  large  additions  in 
1811,  and  was  very  popular,  passing  through  numerous  editions. 
To  the  same  class  belonged  the  Bibliographical  Decameron,  a  larger 
work,  which  appeared  in  1817.  In  1810  he  began  the  publication 
of  a  new  and  much  extended  edition  of  Ames's  Typographical 
Antiquities.  The  first  volume  was  a  great  success,  but  the  publica- 
tion was  checked  by  the  failure  of  the  fourth  volume,  and  was 
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never,  completed.  In  18 18  I^ibdln  was  commissioned  by  Earl 
Spencer  to  purchase  books  for  him  on  the  continent,  an  expedi- 
tion described  in  his  sumptuous  Bibliographical^  Antiquarian  and 
picturesque  Tour  in  France  and  Germany  (18 a i).  In  1824  he 
made  an  ambitious  venture  in  his  Library  Companion^  or  the 
Young  Man^s  Guide  and  Old  Man's  Comfort  in  the  Choice  of  a 
Library,  intended  to  point  out  the  best  works  in  all  dq>artments 
of  literature.  His  culture  was  not  broad  enough,  however,  to 
render  him  competent  for  the  task,  and  the  work  was  severely 
criticized.  For  some  years  Dibdin  gave  himself  up  chiefly  to 
religious  literature.  He  returned  to  bibliography  in  his 
^ibliophobia,  or  Remarks  on  the  Present  Depression  in  the  State  of 
Literature  and  the  Book  Trade  (1832),  and  the  same  subject 
furnishes  the  main  interest  olhj&  Reminiscences  of  a  Literary  Life 
(18^),  and  his  Bibliographical,  Antiquarian  and  Picturesque 
Tour  in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  and  Scotland  (1838), 
Pibdin  was  the  originator  and  vice-president,  Lord  Spencer 
being  the  president,  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  founded  in  18 12, 
— the  first  of  the  numerous  book  chibs  which  have  done  such 
service  to  literature. 

DIBDIN,  THOMAS  JOHN  (1771-1841),  English  dramatist  and 
song-writer,  son  of  Charles  Dibdin,  the  song-writer,  and  of  Mrs 
Davenet,  an  actress  whose  real  name  was  Harriet  Pitt,  was  born 
on  the  2ist  of  March  1771.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  maternal 
uncle,  a  London  upholsterer,  and  later  to  William  Rawlins, 
afterwards  sheriff  of  London.  He  summoned  his  second  master 
unsuccessfully  for  rough  treatment;  and  after  a  few  years  of 
service  he  ran  away  to  join  a  company  of  country  players.  From 
1789  to  1795  he  played  in  all  sorts  of  parts;  he  acted  as  scene 
painter  at  Liverpool  in  1791;  and  during  this  period  he  com- 
posed more  than  1000  songs.  He  made  hisi  first  attempt  as  a 
dramatic  writer  in  Something  New,  followed  by  The  Mad  Guardian 
in  1795.  He  returned  to  London  in  1795,  having  married  two 
years  before;  and  in  the  winter  of  1798^-1799  hk  Jew  and  the 
Doctor  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  From  this  time  he 
contributed  a  very  large  number  of  comedies,  operas,  farces,  &c., 
to  the  public  entertainmept.  Some  of  these  brought  immense 
popularity  to  the  writer  and  immense  profits  to  the  theatres.  It  is 
stated  that  the  pantomime  of  Mother  Goose  (1807)  produced  more 
than  £20,000  for  the  management  at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  and 
the  High-mettled  Racer,  adapted  as  a  pantomime  from  his  father's 
play,  £18,000  at  Astley's.  Dibdin  was  prompter  and  pantomime 
writer  at  Drury  Lane  until  18 16,  when  he  took  the  Surrey  theatre. 
This  venture  proved  disastrous  and  he  became  bankrupt.  After 
this  he  was  manager  of  the  Haymarket,  but  without  his  old 
success,  and  his  last  years  were  passed  in  comparative  poverty. 
In  1827  he  published  two  volumes  of  Reminiscences',  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  preparing  an  edition  of  his  father's  sea 
songs,  for  which  a  small  sum  was  allowed  him  weekly  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty.  Of  his  own  songs  "  The  Oak  Table  '*  and 
"  The  Snug  Little  Island  "  are  well-known  examples.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  i6th  of  September  1841. 

DIBRA  (Slav.  Debra),  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  the  vilayet  of  Monastir,  eastern  Albania,  Turkey.  Pop. 
(1900)  about  15,000.  Dibra  occupies  a  valley  enclosed  by 
mountains,  and  watered  by  the  Tsrni  Drin  and  Radika  rivers, 
which  meet  3  m.  S.  It  is  a  fortified  city,  and  the  only  episcopal 
see  of  the  Bulgarian  exarchate  in  Albania;  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  Albanians,  but  there  is  a  strong  Bulgarian  colony.  The 
local  trade  is  almost  entirely  agricultural. 

DIBRUGARH,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Lakhimpur 
district  of  eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  of  which  it  is  the  head- 
quarters, situated  on  the  Dibru  river  about  4  m.  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Brahmaputra.  Pop.  (1901)  11,227.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  steamer  navigation  on  the  Brahmaputra,  and  also  of 
a  railway  running  to  important  coal-mines  and  petroleiun  wdls, 
which  connects  with  the  Assam-Bengal  system.  Large  quantities 
of  coal  and  tea  are  exported.  There  are  a  military  cantonment, 
the  headquarters  of  the  volunteer  corps  known  as  the  Assam 
Valley  Light  Horse;  a  government  high  school,  a  training  school 
for  masters;  and  an  aided  school  for  girls.  In  1900  a  medical 
school  for  the  province  was  established,  out  of  a  bequest  left 


by  Briga4e-SurgieoiQ  J.  Berry-White^  whkh  is  maintained  by 
the  government,  to  train  ho^ital  assistants  for  the  tea  gardens. 
The  Williamson  artisan  school  is  entirely  supported  by  an 
endowment. 

DICAEARCHUSy  of  Messene  in  Sicily,  Peripatetic  philosopher 
and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  historian,  and  geographer,  flourished  about 
320  B.C.  He  was  a  friend  of  Theophrastus,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
the  majority  of  his  works.  Of  his  writings,  which  comprised 
treatises  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  only  the  titles  and  a  few 
fragments  survive.  The  most  important  of  them '  was  his 
Plos  frj^  'EKK&805  (Life  in  Greece),  in  which  the  moral,  political 
and  social  condition  of  the  people  was  very  fuUy  discussed.  In 
his  TripoUiicos  he  described  the  best  fonn  of  government  as  a 
mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy  and  democracy,  and  illustrated 
it  by  the  example  of  Sparta.  Among  the  philosophical  works  of 
Dicaearchus  may  be  mentioned  the  Lesbiaci,  a,  dialogue  in  three 
books,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  soul  is 
mortal,  to  which  he  added  a  supplement  caUed  Corinthiaci.  He 
also  wrote  a  Description  of  the  World  illustrated  by  maps,  in 
which  was  probably  included  his  Measurements  of  Mountains, 
A  description  of  Greece  (150  iambics,  in  C.  Millie,  Frag.  hist. 
Graec.  i.  238-243)  was  formerly  attributed  to  him,  but,  as  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  twenty-^three  lines  show,  was  really 
the  work  of  Dionysius,  son  of  Calliphon.  Three  considerable 
fragments  of  a  prose  description  of  Greece  (MfiDer,  i.  97-110) 
are  now  assigned  to  an  unknown  author  named  Heracleides.  The 
De  re  publica  of  Cicero  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  one  of 
Dicaearchus's  works. 

The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  M.  Fuhr  (1841),  ^  work  of 
great  learning;  see  also  a  dissertation  by  F.  G.  Osann,  Beitrdge  sur 
rom,  und  grtech,  Litteratur,  ii.  pp.  1-117  (1839);  Pauly-Wiseowa, 
Realencyclopddie  der  klass,  Altertumsiviss.  v.  pt.  I  (1905). 

DICE  (plural  of  die,  O.  Fr.  de,  derived  from  Lat.  dare,  to  give), 
small  cubes  of  ivory,  bone,  wood  or  metal,  used  in  gaming.  The 
six  sides  of  a  die  are  each  marked  with  a  different  number  of 
incised  dots  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sum  of  the  dots  on  any  two 
opposite  sides  shall  be  7.  Dice  seem  always  to  have  been 
employed,  as  is  the  case  to-day,  for  gambling  purposes,  and  they 
are  also  used  in  such  games  as  backgammon.  There  are  many 
methods  of  playing,  from  one  to  five  dice  being  used,  although 
two  or  three  are  the  ordinary  number^  employed  in  Great  Britain 
and  America.  The  dice  are  thrown  upon  a  table  or  other  smooth 
surface  either  from  the  hand  or  from  a  recq;>tacle  called  adice^soz, 
the  latter  method  having  been  in  common  use  in  Greece,  Rome 
and  the  Orient  in  ancient  times.  Dice-boxes  have  been  made  in 
many  shapes  and  of  various  materials,  such  as  wood,  leather, 
agate,  crystal,  metal  or  paper.  Many  contain  bars  within  to  ensure 
a  proper  agitation  of  the  dice,  and  thus  defeat  trickery.  Some, 
formerly  used  in  England,  were  employed  with  unmarked  dice, 
and  allowed  the  cubes  to  fall  through  a  kind  of  funnel  upon  a 
board  marked  oE  into  six  equal  parts  numbered  from  i  to  6. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  wherever  dice  have  been  found, 
whether  in  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  of  classic  Greece,  or  d 
the  far  East,  they  differ  in  no  material  respect  from  those  in  use 
to-day,  the  elongated  ones  with  rounded  ends  found  in  Roman 
graves  having  been,  not  dice  but  tali,  or  knucklebones..  Eight- 
sided  dice  have  comparatively  lately  been  introduced  in  France 
as  aids  to  children  in  learning  the  multiplication  table.  The 
teetotum,  or  spinning  die,  used  in  many  modem  games,  was 
known  in  ancient  times  in  China  and  J&pan.  The  increased 
popularity  of  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  gaming  has  resulted  in 
the  decline  of  dicing.  The  usual  method  is  to  throw  three  times 
with  three  dice.  If  one  or  more  sixes  or  fives  are  thrown  the  first 
time  they  may  be  reserved,  the  other  throws  being  made  with  the 
dice  that  are  left.  The  object  is  to  throw  three  sizes^  zS  or  as 
near  that  niunber  as  possible,  the  highest  throw  winning,  or,  when 
drinks  are  to  be  paid  for,  the  lowest  throw  losing.  (For  other 
methods  of  throwing  consult  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Indoor  Games, 
by  R.  F.  Foster,  1903.)  The  most  popular  fonn  of  pure  gambling 
with  dice  at  the  present  day,  particularly  with  the  lower  classes  in 
America,  is  Craps,  or  Crap-Shooting,  a  simple  foim  of  Hasard,  of 
French  origin.   Two  dice  are  u^ed.    Each  player  puts  up  a  stake 
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and  the  fitst  ct^^^ja^y  conrec  ^ny  ox  all  of  th?  bets: '  Qe  then 
skaoiSj  i.e,  tb]jow3  the  dice  from  his  op^n  hand  upon  the  table. 
If  the  sum  of  the  dice  is  7  or  1 1  the  throw  is  a  nickj  or  nak^oi,  and 
the  castcar  wins  ali  stakes,  if  the  throw  is  either  2, 3  or  19  it  13 
a  crapy  and  the  caster  loses  all.  If  any  other  number  is  thrown 
it  13  a  p&irU,  and  the  caater  continues  until  he  throws  die  same 
number  again,  in  which  case  he  wins,  or  a  7,  in  which  case  he 
loses.  The  BOW  practically  obsoletie  game  of  Hazard  was  much 
more  complicated  than  Cr^j«  (Consult  The  GatM  of  Hazard 
InoesHgaiedj  by  Geof9&  Lowbut.)  F^ker  dice  are  marked  with  ace, 
king,  queen,  jack  and  teorspot.  Five  ajre  used  and  the  object  is, 
in  three  throws,  to  make  pairs,  triplets,  full  hands  or  fours  and 
fives  of  a  kind,  five  aces  being  the  highest  hand.  Straights  do 
not  count  In  throwing  to  decide  the  {>a>in^it  of  drinks  the 
usual  method  is  called  hors&  and  horse,  in  which  the  highest 
throws  retire,  leaving  the  two  lowest  to  decide  the  loser  by  jLhe 
best  two  in  three  throws.  Sbould  each  player  win  one  throw 
both  are  said  tx>  be  h^se  and  hcrsty  and  the  next  throw  determines 
the  loser.  The  two  last  casters  may  also  agree  to  sudden  death,  ue, 
a  single  throw.  L$aded  dice,  ue.  dice  weighted  slightly  on  the  side 
ol  the  lowest  number,  have  been,  used  by  swindlers  from  the  very 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  a  fact  proved  by  countless 
literary  allusions.  Modem  dice  are  often  rounded  at  the  corners, 
li^iich  are  otherwise  &pt  to  wear  off  irregularly. 

History, — ^Dice  were  probably  evolved  from  knucklebones. 
The  antiquary  Thomas  Hyde,  in  his  SynUigma,  records  his 
opijafon  that  the  game  of  "  odd  or  even/'  played  with  pebbles,  is 
nearly  ooeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  trace  clearly  the  development  of  dice  as  distinguished  from 
knucklebones,  on  account  of  the  confusing  of  the  two  games 
by  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  both  were 
played  in  times  antecedent  to  those  of  which  we  possess  any 
written  records.  Sophocles,  in  a  fragment,  ascribed  their  in- 
vention to  Palamedes,  a  Greek,  who  taught  them  to  his  coimtry- 
men  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  who,  according  to  Pausaxiias 
(<m  Corinth,  xz.),  made  an  offering  of  them  on  the  altar  of  the 
temple  of  Fortune.  Herodotus  (CHo)  relates  that  the  Lydians, 
during  a  period  of  fami&e  in  the  days  of  King  Atys,  invented  dice, 
knucklebones  and  indeed  all  other  games  except  chess.  The  fact 
that  dice  have  been  used  tkrou^iout  the  Orieait  from  time 
immemorial,  as  has  been  proved  by  excavations  from  ancient 
tombs,  seems  to  point  clearly  to  an  Asiatic  origin.  Dicing  is 
mentioned  as  an  Indian  game  in  the  iRig-^veda^  In  its  primitive 
form  knucklebones  was  essentially  a  ganle  of  skill,  played  by 
women  and  children,  while  dice  were  used  for  gambling,  and 
it  was  doubtless  the  gambling  spirit  of  the  age  which  was 
responsible  for  the  derivative  form  of  knucklebones,  in  which 
four  sides  of  the  bones  received  dififereht  values,  which  were  then 
counted,  like  dice.  Gambling  with  three,  sometimes  two,  dice 
{Khfiot)  was  a  very  popular  form  of  amusement  in  Greece,  especially 
?rith  the  upper  classes,  and  was  an  almost  invariable  accompani- 
ment to  the  symposium,  or  drinking  banquet  The  dice  were  cast 
from  conical  bakers,  and  the  highest  throw  was  three  sixes, 
called  Aphrodite,  while  the  lowest,  three  aces,  was  called  the  dog. 
Both  in  Greece  and  Rome  different  modes  of  counting  were  in 
vogue.  Roman  dice  were  called  tesserae  from  the  Greek  word  for 
four,  indicative  of  the  four  sides. '  The  Romans  were  passionate 
gamblers,  especially  in  the  luxurious  days  of  the  Empire,  and 
dicing  wad  a  favourite  form,  though  it  was  forbidden  except 
during  the  Saturnalia.  The  emperor  Augustus  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  Suetonius  concerning  a  game  that  he  had  played  with  his 
friends:  **  Whoever  threw  a  dog  or  a  six  paid  a  denarius  to  the 
bank  for  every  die,  and  whoever  threw  a  Venus  (the  highest)  won 
everything."  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  the  dice-beakers  were 
of  carved  ivory  and  the  dice  of  crystal  inlaid  with  gold.  Mark 
Antony  wasted  his  time  at  Alexandria  with  dicing,  while,  accord* 
ing  to  Suetonius,  the  emperors  Augustus,  Nero  and  Claudius  were 
pamonately  fond  of  it,  the  last  tamed  having  written  a  book  on 
the  game.  Caligula  notoriously  cheated  at  the  game;  Domitian 
played  it,  and  Commodus  set  apart  special  rooms  in  his  palace 
for  it.  The  emperor  Verus,  adapted  son  of  Antonine,  is  known 
to  have  thrown  dice  whole  nights  together.    Fashionable  society 


followed  the  l^d  of  its  emporoiss;  and,  iu  spite  of  the  severity  .o£ 

the  laws,  fortunes  were  squandered  at  thedicing-table.    Horace 

derided  the  youth  of  the  period,  who  wasted  his  time  amid  the 

danger$  of  dicing  instead  of  taming  hia  chai^ger  and  giving  him^ 

self  up  to  the  hardships  of  the  chase.    Throwing  dice  for  money 

was  the  cause  of  many.'special  laws  in  Rome,  according  to  one  of 

which  no  suit  could  be  brought  by  a  p^rsoia  who  allowed  gambling 

in  his  house,  even  if  he  had  be^n  cheated  or  assaulted.    Pro^ 

fessional  gamblexs  were  common,  and  some  of  their  loaded  dice 

are  preserved  in  museums.    The  common  public-houses  were  the 

resorts  of  gamblers,  and  a  fresco  is  extant  showing  two  quarrelling 

dicers  being  ejected  by  the  indignant  host.    Virgil,  in  the  Copa 

generally  ascribed  to.  him,  characterizes  the  spirit  of  that  age  in 

verse,  which  has  been  Englished  as  follows: — 

"What  ho!    Bring  dice  and  good  wine ! 
Who  cares  lor  the  morrow? 
Live — so  calls  grinning  Death — 
Live,  for  I  come  to  you  soonl" 

That  the  barbarians  were  also  given  to  gaming,  whether  or 

not  they  learned  it  from  their  Ronian  conquerors,  is  proved  by 

Tacitus,  who  states  that  the  Germans  were  passionately  fond 

of  dicing,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that,  having  lost  everything,  they 

would  even  stake  their  personal  liberty.    Centuries  later,  during 

the  middle  ages,  dicing  became  the  favourite  pastime  of  the 

knigfits,  and  both  dicing  schools  {scholae  deciorum)  and  gilds 

of  dicers  existed.    After  the  downfall  of  feudalism  the  famous 

German  mercenaries  called  Umdsknechts  established  a  rq[>utation 

as  the  most  notorious  dicing  gamblers  of  their  time.   Many  of  the 

dice  of  the  period  were  curiously  carved  in  the  images  of  men  and 

beasts.    In  France  both  knights  and  ladies  were  given  to  dicing, 

which  repeated  legislation,  including  interdictions  on  the  part  of 

St  Louis  in  1254  and  1356,  did  not  abolish.    In  Japan,  China, 

Korea,  India  and  other  Asiatic  countries  dice  have  always  been 

popular  and  are  so  still. 

See  Foster's  Encyclopaedia  of  Indoor  Games  (1903) ;  Raymond's 
Illustriertes  Knohdhrevier  (Oranienburg,  1888) ;  Les  J  tux  des  Anciensj 
by  L.  Becq  de  Fouqui^s  (Paris,  1869) ;  Das  Knbchdspiel  der  Alien, 
by  Bolle  (Wismar,  1886};  Die  Spide  der  Griechen  und  Rdmer,  by 
W.  Richter  (Leipzig,  1887) ;  Raymond's  Alte  und  neue  Wiirfehpiele; 
Chinese  Games  with  Dice,  by  Stewart  Culin  (Philadelphia,  1889); 
Korean  Games,  by  Stewart  CTulin  (Philadelphia,  1895). 

DICETO,  RALPH  DE  (d.  c  1209),  dean  of  St  Paul's,  London, 
and  chronicler,  is  first  mentioned  in  11 52,  when  he  received  the 
archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.  He  was  probably  bom  between 
1 1 20  and  1130;  of  his  parentage  and  nationality  we  know 
nothing.  The  common  statement  that  he  derived  his  surname 
from  Diss  in  Norfolk  is  a  mere  conjecture;  Dicetum  may  equally 
well  be  a  Latinized  form  of  Dissai,  or  Dicy,  or  Dizy,  place-names 
which  are  found  in  Maine,  Picardy,  Burgundy  and  Champagne. 
In  1152  Diceto  was  already  a  master  of  arts;  presumably  he  had 
studied  at  Paris.  His  reputation  for  learning  and  integrity  stood 
high;  he  was  regarded  with  respect  and  favour  by  Arnulf  of 
Lisieux  and  Gilbert  Foliot  pf  Hereford  (afterwards  of  London), 
two  of  the  most  eminent  bishops  of  their  time.  Quite  naturally, 
the  arch()eacoQ  took  in  the  Becket  question  the  same  side  as  his 
friends.  Although  his  narrative  is  colourless,  and  although  he 
was  one  of  those  who  showed  some  sympathy  for  Becket  at  the 
council  of  Northampton  (1164),  the  correspondence  of  Diceto 
shows  that  he  regarded  the  archbishop's  conduct  as  ill-considered, 
and  that  he  gave  advice  to  those  whom  Becket  regarded  as  his 
chief  enemies,.  Diceto  was  selected,  in  n66,  as  the  envoy  of  the 
English  bishops  when  they  protested  against  the  excommunica- 
tions launched  by  Becket*  But,  apart  from  this  episode,  which  he 
characteristically  omits  to  record,  he  remained  in  the  background. 
The  natural  impartiality  of  his  intellect  was  accentuated  by  a 
certain  timidity,  which  is  apparent  in  his  writings  no  less  than 
in  his  life.  About  1180  he  became  dean  of  St  Paul's.  In  this 
office  he  distinguished  himself  by  careful  management  of  the 
estates,  by  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  chapter,  and  by  building 
at  his  own  expense  a  deanery-house.  A  scholar  and  a  man  of 
considerable  erudition,  he  showed  a  strong  preference  for  his- 
torical studies;  and  about  the  time  when  he  was  preferred  to 
the  deanery  he  began  to  collect  materials  for.  the  history  of  his 
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<3fwn  times.  His  friendships  with  Richard  FItz  Nigel,  y^ho  suc- 
ceeded Foliot  in  the  see  of  London,  with  William  Longchamp,  the 
chancellor  of  Richard  I.,  and  with  Waiter  of  Coutances,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Rouen,  gave  him  excellent  opportunities  of  collecting 
information.  His  two  chief  works,  the  Abbreviationes  Chronica'- 
fum  and  the  Ymagines  Historiarum,  cover  the  history  of  the 
world  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  1202.  The  former, 
which  ends  in  1147,  is  a  work  of  learning  and  industry,  but 
almost  entirely  based  upon  extant  sources.  The  latter,  begin- 
ning as  a  compilation  from  Robert  de  Monte  and  the  letters  of 
Foliot,  becomes  an  original  authority  about  1172,  and  a  contem- 
porary record  about  1181.  In  precision  and  fulness  of  detail  the 
Ymagines  are  inferior  to  the  chronicles  of  the  so-called  Benedict 
and  of  Hoveden.  Though  an  annalist,  Diceto  is  careless  in  his 
chronology;  and  the  documents  which  he  incorporates,  while 
often  important,  are  selected  on  no  principle.  He  has  little  sense 
of  style;  but  displays  considerable  insight  when  he  ventures  to 
discuss  a  political  situation.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of 
the  details  with  which  they  supplement  the  more  important 
chronicles  of  the  period,  the  Ymagines  are  a  valuable  though  a 
secondary  source. 

See  W.  Stubbs*  edition  of  the  Historical  Works  of  Diceto  (Rolls  ed. 
1876,  2  vols.),  and  especially  the  introduction.  The  second  volume 
contains  minor  works  which  are  the  barest  compendia  of  facts  taken 
from  well-known  sources.  Diceto's  fragmentaiy  Domesday  of  the 
capitular  estates  has  been  edited  by  Archdeacon  Hale  in  The  Domesday 
of  St  Paid's,  pp.  109  ff.  (Camden  Society,  1858). 

DICEY,  EDWARD  (1832-  ),  English  writer,  son  of  T.  E. 
Dicey  of  Claybrook  Hall,  Leicestershire,  was  born  in  1832.  Edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  mathematical 
and  classical  honours,  he  became  an  active  journalist,  contribut- 
ing largely  to  the  principal  reviews.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1875,  became  a  bencher  of  Gray's  Inn  in  1896,  and  was 
treasurer  in  1903- 1904.  He  was  connected  with  the  Daily 
Telegraph  as  leader  writer  and  then  as  special  correspondent,  and 
after  a  short  spell  in  1870  as  editor  of  the  Daily  News  he  became 
editor  of  the  Observer ,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1889.  Of 
his  many  books  on  foreign  affairs  perhaps  the  most  important  are 
his  England  and  Egypt  (1884),  Bulgaria,  the  Peasant  State  (1895), 
The  Story  of  the  Khedivate  (1902),  and  The  Egypt  of  the  Future 
(1907).    He  was  created  C.B.  in  1886. 

His  brother  Albert  Venn  Dicey  (b.  1835),  English  jurist, 
was  educated  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first 
class  in  the  classical  schools  in  1858.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1863.  He  held  fellowships  successively 
at  Balliol,  Trinity  and  All  Souls',  and  from  1882  to  1909  was 
Vinerian  professor  of  law.  He  became  Q.C.  in  1890.  His  chief 
works  are  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Constitu- 
tion (1885,  6th  ed.  1902),  which  ranks  as  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject;  England* s  Case  against  Home  Rule  (1886);  A  Digest 
of  the  Law  of  England  with  Reference  to  the  Conflict  of  Laws  (1896), 
and  Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in 
England  during  the  igth  century  (1905). 

DICHOTOMT  (Gr.  blxo-y  apart,  rktivtof,  to  cut),  literally  a 
cutting  asunder,  the  technical  term  for  a  form  of  logical  division, 
consisting  in  the  separation  of  a  genus  into  two  species,  one  of 
which  has  and  the  other  has  not,  a  certain  quality  or  attribute. 
Thus  men  maybe  thus  divided  into  white  men,  and  men  who  are 
not  white;  each  of  these  may  be  subdivided  similarly.  On  the 
principle  of  contradiction  this  division  is  both  exhaustive  and 
exclusive;  there  can  be  no  overlapping,  and  no  members  of  the 
original  genus  or  the  lower  groups  are  omitted.  This  method  of 
classification,  though  formally  accurate,  has  slight  value  in  the 
exact  sciences,  partly  because  at  every  step  one  of  the  two  groups 
is  merely  negatively  characterized  and  therefore  incapable  of  real 
subdivision;  it  is  useful,  however,  in  setting  forth  clearly  the 
gradual  descent  from  the  most  inclusive  genus  (summum  genus) 
through  spedes  to  the  lowest  class  (infima  species) ,  which  is 
divisible  only  into  individual  persons  or  things.  (See  further 
Division.)  In  astronomy  the  term  is  used  for  the  aspect  of  the 
moon  or  of  a  planet  when  apparently  half  illuminated,  so  that  its 
disk  has  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 


DICK,  ROBERT  (1811-1866),  Scottish  geologist  and  botanist* 
was  born  at  Tullibody,  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  January  181 1. 
His  father  was  an  officer  of  excise.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  after 
receiving  a  good  elementary  education  at  the  parish  school, 
Robert  Dick  was  apprenticed  to  a  baker,  and  served  for  three 
years.  In  these  early  days  he  became  interested  in  wild  flowers 
— he  made  a  collection  of  plants  and  gradually  acqtured  some 
knowledge  of  their  names  from  an  old  encyclopaedia.  When 
his  time  was  out  he  left  Tullibody  and  gained  employment  as  a 
journeyman  baker  at  Leith,  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  Meanwhile 
his  father,  who  in  1826  had  been  removed  to  Thurso,  as  super* 
visor  of  excise,  advised  his  son  to  set  up  a  baker's  shop  in  that 
town.  Thither  Robert  Dick  went  in  1830,  he  started  in  business 
as  a  baker  and  worked  laboriously  until  he  died  on  the  24th  d 
December  1866.  Throughout  this  period  he  zealously  devoted 
himself  to  studying  and  collecting  the  plants,  mollusca  and  insects 
of  a  wide  area  of  Caithness,  and  his  attention  was  directed  soon 
after  he  settled  in  Thurso  to  the  rocks  and  fossils.  In  183  5  he  first 
found  remains  of  fossil  fishes;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later 
that  his  interest  became  greatly  stirred.  Then  he  obtained  a  copy 
of  Hugh  Miller's  Old  Red  Sandstone  (published  in  1841),  and 
he  began  systematically  to  collect  with  hammer  and  chisel  the 
fossils  from  the  Caithness  flags.  In  1845  ^^  found  remains  of 
Hohptychius  and  forwarded  specimens  to  Hugh  Miller,  and  he 
continued  to  send  the  best  of  his  fossil  fishes  to  that  geologist,  and 
to  others  after  the  death  of  Miller.  In  this  way  he  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  progress  of  geological  knowledge,  although  he  him- 
self published  nothing  and  was  ever  averse  from  publicity.  His 
herbarium,  which  consisted  of  about  200  folios  of  mosses,  ferns 
and  flowering  plants  ^'  almost  tmique  in  its  completeness,"  is  now 
stored,  with  many  of  his  fossils,  in  the  museum  at  Thurso.  Dick 
had  a  hard  struggle  for  existence,  especially  through  competition 
during  his  late  years,  when  he  was  reduced  almost  to  beggary: 
but  of  this  few,  if  any,  of  his  friends  were  aware  until  it  was 
too  late.  A  monument  erected  in  the  new  cemetery  at  Thurso 
testifies  to  the  respect  which  his  life-work  created,  when  the 
merits  of  this  enthusiastic  naturalist  came  to  be  appreciated. 

See  Robert  Dick,  Baker  of  Thurso,  Geologist  and  Botanist,  by 
Samuel  Smiles  (1878). 

DICK,  THOMAS  (1774-1857),  Scottish  writer  on  astronomy, 
was  born  at  Dundee  on  the  24th  of  November  1774.  The 
appearance  of  a  brilliant  meteor  inspired  him,  when  in  his  ninth 
year,  with  a  passion  for  astronomy;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
forsook  the  loom,  and  supported  himself  by  teaching.  In  1794 
he  entered  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  set  up  a  school  on  the 
termination  of  his  course;  then,  in  i8ox,  took  out  a  licence  to 
preach,  and  officiated  for  some  years  as  probationer  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  church.  From  about  1807  to  1817  he  taught 
in  the  secession  school  at  Methven  in  Perthshire,  and  during  the 
ensuing  decade  in  that  of  Perth,  where  he  composed  his  first 
substantive  book.  The  Christian  Philosopher  (1823, 8th  ed.  1842). 
Its  success  determined  his  vocation  as  an  author;  he  built 
himself,  in  1827,  a  cottage  at  Broughty  Ferry,  near  Dundee,  and 
devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  They 
proved,  however,  owing  to  his  unpractical  turn  of  mind,  but 
slightly  remimerative,  and  he  was  in  1847  relieved  from  actual 
poverty  by  a  crown  pension  of  £50  a  year,  eked  out  by  a  local 
subscription.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  July  1857.  His  best^known 
works  are:  Celestial  Scenery  (1837),  The  Sidereal  Heavens 
(1840),  and  The  Practical  Astronomer  (1845),  in  which  is  con- 
tained (p.  204)  a  remarkable  forecast  of  the  powers  and  uses  of 
celestial  photography.  Written  with  competent  knowledge,  and 
in  an  agreeable  style,  they  obtained  deserved  and  widespread 
popidarity. 

See  R.  Chambers's  Eminent  Scotsmen  (ed.  t868) ;  Monthly  Notices 
Roy,  Astr.  Society,  xviii.  98;  Athenaeum  (1857),  p.  1008. 

(A.  M.  C.) 

DICKENS,  CHARLES  JOHN  HUFFAM  (181 2-1870),  EngUsh 
novelist,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  February  1812  at  a  house  in 
the  Mile  End  Terrace,  Commercial  Road,  Dandport  (Portsea) — a 
house  which  was  opened  as  a  Dickens  Museum  on  22nd  Jxily  1904. 
His  father  John  Dickens  (d.  185 1),  a  clerk  in  the  navy-pay  office 
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on  a  salary  of  £80  a  year,  aod  6tati<med  for  the  time  bemg  at 
Portsmouth,  had  married  in  i909  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomaa 
Barzow,  and  she  bore  him  a  family  of  eight  children,  Charles 
being  the  second.  In  the  winter  of  2814  the  family  moved 
from  Portsea  in  the  snow,  as  he  remembered,  to  London,  and 
lodged  for  a  time  near  the  Middlesex  hospital  The  country 
of  the  novelist's  childhood,  however,  was  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
where  the  family  was  established  in  proximity  to  the  dockyard 
at  Chatham  from  1&16  to  1821.  He  k)otoed  upon  himself  in  later 
years  as  a  man  of  Kent,  and  his  capital  abode  as  that  in  Ordnance 
Terrace,  or  18  St  Mary's  Place,  Chatham,  amid  surroundings 
classified  in  Mr  Pickwick's  notes  as  *'  appearing  "  to  be  soldiers, 
sailors,  Jews,  chalk,  shrimps,  officers  and  dockyard  men*  He  fell 
into  a  family  the  general  tendency  of  which  was  to  go  down  in 
the  world,  during  one  of  its  easier  periods  (John  Dickens  was 
now  fifth  clerk  on  £a5o  a  yoar),  and  he  always  rc^garded  himself 
as  belonging  by  right  to  a  comfortable,  genteel,  lower  middle^ 
class  stratum  of  society.  His  mother  taught  him  to  read;  to  his 
father  he  appeared  very  early  in  the  light  of  a  young  prodigy,  and 
by  him  Charles  was  made  to  sit  on  a  tall  chair  and  warble  popidar 
ballads,  or  even  to  tell  stories  and  anecdotes  for  the  benefit  of 
fellow-clerks  in  the  office.  John  Dickens,  however,  had  a  small 
collection  of  books  which  were  kept  in  a  little  room  upstairs 
that  led  out  of  Charles's  own,  and  in  this  attic  the  boy  found 
his  true  literary  instructors  in  Roddick  Random,  Peregrine 
Pickle,  Humphry  Clinker,  Tom  J^nes,  The  Vicar  cf  Wakefield, 
Don  QuiocaUy  Gil  Bias  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  The  story  of  how  he 
played  at  the  characters  in  these  books  and  sustained  his  idea  of 
Roderick  Random  for  a  month  at  a  stretch  is  picturesquely  told 
in  David  Copperfield,  Hene  as  w«ll  as  in  his  first  and  last  books 
and  in  what  many  regard  as  his  best,  Great  Expectations,  Dickens 
returns  with  unabated  fondness  and  mastery  to  the  surround- 
ing^  of  his  childhood.  From  seven  to  nine  years  he  was  at  a 
school  kept  in  Clover  Lane,  Chatham,  by  a  Baptist  minister 
named  WiUiam  Giles,  who  gave  him  Goldsinith's  Bee  as  a  keep- 
sake when  the  call  to  Somerset  House  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  family  from  Rochester  to  a  shabby  house  in  Bayham  Street, 
Camden  Town,  At  the  very  moment  when  a  consciousness  of 
capacity  was  beginning  to  plump  his  youthful  ambitions,  the 
whole  flattering  dream  vanished  and  left  not  a  rack  behind. 
Happiness  and  Chatham  had  been  left  behind  together,  and 
Charles  was  about  to  enter  a  school  far  sterner  and  also  far 
more. instructive  than  that  in  Clover  Lane.  The  family  income 
had  been  first  decreased  and  then  mortgaged;  the  creditors  of 
the  ''  prodigal  father  "  would  not  give  him  time;  John  Dickens 
was  consigned  to  the  Marshalsea;  Mrs  Dickens  started  an 
"  Educational  Establishment  "  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  Upper  Cower 
Street;  and  Charles,  who  had  helped  his  mother  with  the  children, 
blacked  the  boots,  carried  things  to  the  pawnshop  and  done 
other  menial  work,  was  now  sent  out  to  earn  his  own  living  as  a 
young  hand  in  a  blacking  warehouse,  at  Old  Hungerford  Stairs,  on 
a  salary  of  six  shillings  a  week.  He  tied,  trimmed  and  labelled 
blacking  pots  for  over  a  year,  dining  off  a  saveloy  and  a  slice  of 
pudding,  consorting  with  two  very  rough  boys,  Bob  Fagin  and 
Pol  Green,  and  sleeping  in  an  attic  in  Little  College  Street, 
Camden  Town,  in  the  house  of  Mrs  Roylance  (Pipchin),  while  on 
Sunday  he  spent  the  day  with  his  parents  in  their  comfortable 
prison,  where  they  had  the  servicesof  a  **  marchioness  "  imported 
from  the  Chatham  workhouse. 

Already  consumed  by  ambition,  proud,  sensitive  and  on  his 
dignity  to  an  extent  not  \mcommon  among  boys  of  talent,  he  felt 
his  position  keenly,  and  in  later  years  worked  himself  up  into  a 
passion  of  self-pity  in.connemn  with  the  '^  degradation  ^'  and 
"  humiliation"  of  this  episode.  The  two  years  of  childish  hard- 
ship which  ate  like  iron  into  his  soul  were  obviously  of  supreme- 
importance  in  the  growth  of  the  novelist.  Recollections  of  the 
streets  and  the  prison  and  its  purlieus  supplied  him  with  a  store 
of  literary  material  upon  which  he  drew  through  all  the  years  of 
his  best  activity.  And  the  bitterness  of  such  an  exp^erience  was 
not  prolonged  sufficiently  to  become  sour.  From  1824  to  1826, 
having  been  rescued  by  a  family  quarrel  and  by  a  windfall  in  the 
slj^pe  pf  a  tegacy  to  his  father,  fr^m.the  warehouse^  he  spent,  two 


years  at  an  academy  kikown  as  WeUingfon  House,  at  the  comer 
of  Granby  Street  and  the  Hampstead  Road  (the  l^hter  traits  of 
which  are  reproduced  in  Salem  House),  and  was  there  known  as* 
a  merry  and  rather  mischievous  boy.  Fortunately  he  learned 
nothing  there  to  compromise  the  results  of  previous  instruction. 
His  father  had  now  em^erged  from  the  MarshaJsea  and  was  seeking 
empLo3rment  as  a  pariiamentary  reporter.  A  Gray's  Inn  solicitor 
with  whom  he  had  had  dealings  was  attracted  by  the  bright,, 
clever  look  of  Charies,  and  took  him  into  his  office  as  a  boy  at 
a  salary  of  thirteen  and  sixpence  (rising  to  fifteen  shillings)  a 
week.  He  remained  in  Mr  Blackmore's  office  from  May  1S27  to 
November  1828,  but  he  had  lost  none  of  his  eager  thirst  for  dis- 
tinction, and  spent  all  his  spare  time  mastering  Gurney's  short- 
hand and  reading  early  and  late  at  the  British  Museum.  A  more 
industrious  apprenticein  the  lower  grades  of  the  literary  profession 
has  never  been  known,  and  the  consciousness  of  opportunities 
used  to  the  most  ^lendid  advantage  can  hardly  have  been  absent 
from  the  man  who  was  shortly  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  it 
as  if  to  the  manner  bom.  LOwten  and  Gu{^y,  and  Swivelier 
had  been  observed  from  this  office  lad's  stool;  he  was  now 
greatly  to  widen  his  area  of  study  as  a  reporter  in  Doctors'. 
Commons  and  various  police  courts,  including  Bow  Street, 
working  all  day  at  law  and  much  of  the  night  at  shorthand.  Some 
one  asked  John  Dickens,  during  the  first  eager  period  of  curiosity 
as  to  the  man  behind  '^  Pickwick,"  where  his  son  Charles  was 
educated.  *'  Well  really,"  said  the  jMrodigal  father,  '^  he  may  be 
said — ^haw — ^haw — to  have  educated  himself."  He  was  one  of 
the  most  rapid  and  accurate  reporters  in  London  when,  atnine^ 
teen  years  of  age,  in  183 1,  he  realised  his  inamediate  ambition 
and  'entered  the  gallery"  as  pariiamentary  reporter  to  the 
True  Sun,  Later  he  was  reporter  to  the  Mujor  of  Parliament 
and  then  to  the  Morning  Chronick*  Several  of  Ins  earliest  letters 
are  concerned  with  his  exploits  as  a  reporter,  and  allude  to  the 
experiences  he  had,  travelQiing  fifteen  miles  an  hour  and  being 
upset  in  almost  every  descripticm  of  known  vehicle  in  various  parts 
of  Britain  between  1831  and  1836.  The  family  was  now  living  in 
Bentwick  Street,  Manchester  Square,  but  John  Dickens  waa 
still  no  infrequent  inmate  of  the  sponging-houses.  With  all  the 
accessories  of  these  places  of  entertainment  his  son  had  grown  to 
be  excessively  familiar.  Writing  about  1832  to  his  school  friend 
Tom  Mitton,  Dickens  tells  him  that  his  father  has  been  arrested 
at  the  suit  of  a  wine  firm,  and  begs  him  go  over  to  Cursitor  Street 
and  see  what  can  be  done.  On  another  occasion  of  a  paternal 
disappearance  he  observes:  *^  I  own  that  his  absence  does  not 
give  me  any  great  uneasiness,  knowing  how  apt  he  is  to  get  out 
of  the  way  when  anything  goes  wrong."  In  yet  another  letter 
he  asks  for  a  loan  of  four  shillings. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  he  had  commenced  author  in  a 
more  creative  sense  by  penning  some  sketches  of  contemporary 
London  life,  such  as  he  had  attempted  in  his  school  days  in  imita* 
tion  of  the  sketches  published  in  the  ZxmdonBikd  other  magazines 
of  that  day.  The^rat  of  these  appeared  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Old  Monthly  Magazine  for  1833.  By  the  following  August, 
when  the  signature  "  Boz  "  was  first  given,  five  of  these  sketches 
had  appeared.  By  the  end  of  1834  we  find  him  settled  in  rooms 
in  Fumival's  Inn,  and  a  little  later  his  salary  on  the  Morning 
Chronicle  was  raised,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  one  of  its  chiefs, 
Groorge  Hogarth,  the  father  of  (in  addition  to  six  sons)  eight 
charming  daughters,  to  one  of  whom,  Cathierine,  Charles  was 
engaged  to  be  married  before  the  year  was  out.  Clearly  as  his. 
career  now  seemed  designated,  he  was  at  this  time  or  a  little  before 
it  coquetting  very  seriously  with  the  stage:  but  drcumstancea 
were  rapidly  to  determine  another  stage  in  his  career.  A  year 
before  Queen  Victoria's  accession  appeared  in  two  volumes 
Sketches  by  Bob,  Illustrative  -  of  Everyday  Life  and  Everyday 
People,  The  book  came  frcMu  a  prentice  hand,  but  like  the 
little  tract  on  the  Puritan  abuse  of  the  Sabbath  entitled  '*  Sunday 
under  three  Heads  ^  which  appeared  a  few  months  later,  it 
contains  in  germ  all,  or  almost  all,  the  future  Dickens*  Glance 
at  the  headings  of  the  pages.  Here  we  have  the  Beadle  and  aA 
connected  with  him,  London  streets,  theatres^  shows,  the  p8wiir>* 
shop.  Doctors'  Commona,  Christmas,  Newgate,  ooacfaingy  the 
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liver.  Here  comes  a  satirical  lecture  of  parUament,  fun  made  of 
cheap  snobbery,  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  of  sectarianism.  And  yrh&t 
could  be  more  prophetic  than  the  title  of  the  opening  chapter — 
Our  Parish?  With  the  Parish — ^a  large  one  indeed — Dickens 
to  the  end  concerned  himself;  he  began  with  a  rapid  survey  of 
his  whole  field,  hinting  at  aU  he  might  accomplish,  indicating 
the  limits  he  was  not  to  pass*  This  year  was  to  be  still  more 
momentous  to  Dickens,  for,  on  the  2nd  of  April  1836,  he  was 
married  to  George  Hogarth's  eldest  daughter  Catherine.  He 
seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  daughters  collectively, 
and,  judging  by  subsequent  events,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
perhaps  he  married  the  wrong  one.  His  wife's  sister  Mary  was 
the  romance  of  his  early  married  hfe,  and  another  sister,  Georgina, 
was  the  dearest  friend  of  his  last  ten  years. 

A  few  duys  before  the  marriage,  just  two  months  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Sketches,  the  first  part  of  The  Posthumous  Papers 
of  the  Pickwick  Club  was  announced.  One  of  the  chief  vogues  of 
the  day  was  the  issue  of  humorous,  sporting  or  anecdotal  novels 
in  parts,  with  plates,  and  some  of  the  best  talent  of  the  day,  repre- 
sented by  Ainsworth,  Bulwer,  Marryat,  Maxwell,  Egan,  Hook 
and  Surtees,  had  been  pressed  into  this  kind  of  enterprise.  The 
publishers  of  the  day  had  not  been  slow  to  perceive  Dickens's 
aptitude  for  this  species  of  "  letterpress."  A  member  of  the 
firm  of  Chapman  &  Hall  called  upon  him  at  Furnivars  Inn  in 
December  1835  ^^  a.  proposal  that  he  should  write  about  a 
Nimrod  Club  of  amateur  sportsmen,  foredoomed  to  perpetual 
ignominies^  wMle  the  comic  illustrations  were  to  be  etched  by 
Seymour,  a  well-known  rival  of  Cruikshank  (the  illustrator  of 
Boz).  The  offer  was  too  tempting  for  Dickens  to  refuse,  but  he 
changed  the  idea  from  a  club  of  Cockney  sportsmen  to  that  of  a 
club  of  eccentric  peripatetics,  on  the  sensible  grounds,  first  that 
sporting  sketches  were  stale,  and,  secondly,  that  he  knew  nothing 
worth  speaking  of  about  ^x>rt.  The  first  seven  pictures  appeared 
with  the  signature  of  Seymour  and  the  letterpress  of  Dickens. 
Before  the  eighth  picture  appeared  Se3rmouT  had  blown  his  brains 
out.  After  a  brief  interval  of  Buss,  Dickens  obtained  the  services 
of  Hablot  K.  Browne,  known  to  all  as  '^  Phiz."  Author  and 
illustrator  were  as  well  suited  to  one  another  and  to  the  common 
creation  of  a  unique  thing  as  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  Havmg  early 
got  rid  of  the  sporting  element,  Dickens  found  himself  at  once. 
The  subject  exactly  suited  his  knowledge,  his  skill  in  arranging 
incidents — ^nay,  his  very  limitations  too.  No  modem  book  is 
so  incalculable.  We  commence  laughing  heartily  at  Pickwick 
and  his  troupe.  The  laugh  becomes  kindlier.  We  are  led  on 
through  a  tangle  of  adventure,  never  dreaming  what  is  before  us. 
The  landscape  changes:  Pickwick  becomes  the  S3anbol  of  kind- 
heartedness,  simplicity  and  innocent  levity.  Suddenly  in  the  Fleet 
Prison  a  deeper  note  is  struck.  The  medley  of  human  relation- 
ships, the  loneliness,  the  mystery  and  sadness  of  human  destinies 
are  fathomed.  The  tragedy  of  human  life  is  revealed  to  us  amid 
its  most  farcical  elements.  The  droll  and  laughable  figure  of  the 
hero  is  transfigured  by  the  kindliness  of  human  sympathy  into 
a  beneficent  and  bespectacled  angel  in  shorts  and  gaiters.  By 
defying  accepted  rules,  Dickens  had  transcended  the  limited 
sphere  hitherto  allotted  to  his  art:  he  had  produced  a  book  to 
l>e  enshrined  henceforth  in  the  inmost  hearts  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  his  countrymen,  and  had  definitely  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  English  humour  and  English  fiction.  As  for  Mr 
Pickwick,  he  is  a  fairy  like  Puck  or  Santa  Claus,  while  his  creator 
is  "  the  last  of  the  mythologists  and  perhaps  the  greatest." 

When  The  Pickwick  Papers  appeared  in  book  form  at  the  dose 
of  1837  Dickens^s  popular  reputation  was  made.  From  the 
appearance  of  Sam  Weller  in  part  v.  the  universal  hunger  for  the 
monthly  parts  had  risen  to  a  furore.  The  book  was  promptly 
translated  into  French  and  German.  The  author  had  received 
little  assistance  from  press  or  critics,  he  had  no  influential  con^ 
nexions,  his  dass  of  subjects  was  sudi  as  to  "  expose  him  at  the 
outset  to  the  fatal  objections  of  vulgarity,"  yet  in  less  than  six 
months  from  the  appearance  of  the  first  number,  as  the  Quarterly 
Review  almost  ruefully  admits,  the  whole  reading,  world  was 
talking  about  the  Pickwickixms.  The  names  of  Winkle,  Wardle, 
Weller,  Jingle,  Snodgrass,  Dodson  k  Fogg,  were  as  familiar  as 


household  words.  Pickwick  chintzes  figured  in  the  linendrapers' 
windows,  and  Pickwick  dgars  in  every  tobacconist's;  Weller 
corduroys  became  the  stock-in-trade  of  every  breeches-maker; 
Boz  cabs  might  be  seen  rattling  through  the  streets,  and  the 
portrait  of  the  author  of  Pelham  and  Crichton  was  scraped  down 
to  make  way  for  that  of  the  new  popular  favourite  on  the  omni- 
buses. A  new  and  original  genius  had  suddenly  sprung  up,  there 
was  no  denying  it,  even  though,  as  the  Quarterly  concluded,  "  it 
required  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  his  fate — he  has  risen  like 
a  rocket  and  he  will  come  down  like  the  stick."  It  would  have 
needed  a  very  emphatic  gift  of  prophecy  indeed  to  foretell  that 
Dickens's  reputation  would  have  gone  on  rising  until  at  the 
present  day  (after  one  sharp  fall,  which  reached  an  extreme 
about  1887)  it  stands  higher  than  it  has  ever  stood  before. 
.  Dickens's  assumption  of  the  literary  purple  was  as  amazing  as 
anything  else  about  him.  Accepting  the  homage  of  the  luminaries 
of  the  literary,  artistic  and  polite  worlds  as  if  it  had  been  his 
natural  due,  he  arranges  for  the  settlement  of  his  famOy,  decrees, 
like  another  Edmimd  Kean,  that  his  son  is  to  go  to  Eton,  carries 
on  the' most  complicated  negotiations  with  his  publishers  and 
editors,  presides  and  orates  with  incomparable  force  at  innumer- 
able banquets,  public  and  private,  arranges  elaborate  villegiatures 
in  the  country,  at  the  seaside,  in  France  or  in  Italy,  arbitrates  in 
public  on  every  topic,  political,  ethical,  artistic,  social  or  Kterary, 
entertains  and  legislates  for  an  increasingly  large  domestic  drde, 
both  juvenile  and  adidt,  rules  himself  and  his  time-table  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  In  his  letter-writing  alone,  Dickens  did  a  life's 
literary  work.  Nowadays  no  one  thinks  of  writing  such  letters; 
that  is  to  say,  letters  of  such  length  and  detail,  for  the  quality  is 
Dickens's  own.  He  evidently  enjoyed  this  use  of  the  pen.  Page 
after  page  of  Forster's  Life  (750  pages  in  the  Letters  edited  by 
'  his  daughter  and  sister-in-iaw)  is  occupied  with  transcription  from 
private  correspondence,  and  never  a  line  of  this  but  is  dioroughJy 
worthy  of  print  and  preservation.  If  he  makes  a  tour  in  any 
part  of  the  British  Isles,  he  writes  a  full  description  of  all  he 
sees,  of  everything  that  happens,  and  writes  it  with  sudi  gusto, 
such  mirth,  such  strokes  of  fine  picturing,  as  appear  in  no  other 
private  letters  ever  given  to  the  public.  Naturally  buoyant  in 
all  circumstances,  a  holiday  gave  him  the  exhilaration  of  a  school- 
boy. See  how  he  writes  from  Cornwall,  when  on  a  trip  with  two 
or  three  friends,  in  1843.  "  Heavens !  if  you  coidd  have  seen  the 
necks  of  bottles,  distracting  in  their  immense  variety  of  shape, 
peering  out  of  the  carriage  pockets !  If  you  could  have  witnessed 
the  deep  devotion  of  the  post-boys,  the  maniac  glee  of  the  waiters  i 
If  you  could  have  followed  us  into  the  earthy  old  churches  we 
visited,  and  into  the  strange  caverns  on  the  gloomy  seashore,  and 
down  into  the  depths  of  mines,  and  up  to  the  tops  of  giddy  heights, 
where  the  unspeakably  green  water  was  roaring,  I  don't  know 
how  many  hundred  feet  bdow.  ...  I  never  laughed  in  my  life 
as  I  did  on  this  journey.  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  hear 
me.  I  was  choking  and  gasping  and  bursting  the  buckles  off  the 
back  of  my  stock,  all  the  way.  And  Stanfield  " — ^the  painter — 
"  got  into  such  apoplectic  entanglements  that  we  were  obtiged 
to  beat  him  on  the  back  with  portmanteaus  before  we  could 
recover  him." 

The  animation  of  Dickens's  look  would  attract  the  attention 
of  any  one,  anywhere.  His  figure  was  not  that  of  an  Adonis,  but 
his  brightness  made  him  the  centre  and  pivot  of  every  sodety 
he  was  in.  The  keenness  and  vivadty  of  his  eye  combined  with 
his  inordinate  appetite  for  life  to  give  the  unique  quality  to  all 
that  he  wrote.  His  instrument  is  that  of  the  direct,  sinewy 
English  of  Smollett,  combined  with  much  of  the  humorous  grace 
of  Goldsmith  (his  two  favourite  authors),  but  modernized  to  a 
certain  extent  under  the  influence  of  Washington  Irving,  Sydney 
Smith,  Jeffrey,  Lamb,  and  other  writers  of  the  London  Magazine. 
He  taught  himself  to  speak  French  and  Italian,  but  he  could  have 
read  little  in  any  language.  His  ideas  were  those  of  the  inchoate 
and  insular  liberalism  of  the  'thirties.  His  unique  force  in 
literature  he  was  to  owe  to  no  supreme  artistic  or  intellectual 
quality,  but  almost  entirely  to  his  inordinate  gift  of  observation, 
his  sympathy  with  the  humble,  his  power  over  the  emotions 
and  his  incomparable  endowment  of  unalloyed  human  fun.    To 
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OQixtemp(^aries  he  was  not  so  much  a  man  aa  an  instotution,  at 
tlie  very  mention  ol  wbose  name  faces  were  puckered  with  grins 
or  wreathed  in  smiles.  To  many  his  work  was  a  revelation,  the 
revelation  of  a  new  world  and  one  far  better  than  their  own. 
And  his  influence  went  further  than  this  in  the  direction  of 
revolution  or  revival.  Itgave  what  were  then  universally  referred 
to  as  "  the  lower  orders ''  a  new  sense  of  self-respect,  a  new 
feeling  of  dtizenshtp.  Like  the  de&ance  of  another  Luther,  or  the 
Declaration  of  a  new  Independence;,  it  emitted  a  fresh  ray  of  hope 
across  the  firmament.  He  did  for  the  whole  Englisb-speaking 
race  what  Bums  had  done  for  Scotland — he  gave  it  a  new 
conceit  of  itself.  He  kjxew  what  a  people  wanted  and  he  told 
what  he  knew.  He  could  do  this  better  than  anybody  else 
because  his  mind  was  theirs.  He  shared  many  of  their  '^  great 
useless  virtues,"  among  which  generosity  ranks  before  justice, aoxd 
sympathy  before  truth,  even  though,  true  to  his  middle-dass  vein, 
he  exalts  piety,  chastity  and  honesty  in  a  manner  somewhat  alie& 
to  the  mind  of  the  low-bred  man.  This  is  what  makes  Dickens 
such  a  demigod  and  his  public  success  such  a  marvel,  and  this 
also  is  why  any  exclusively  literary  criticism  of  his  work  is  hound 
to  be  so  inadequate.  It  should  also  help  us  to  make  the  necessary 
allowances  for  the  man.  Dickens,  even  the  Dickens  of  legend 
that  we  know,  is  far  from  perfect*  The  Dickens  of  reality  tx> 
which  Time  may  furnish  a  nearer  approximation  is  far  less 
perfect.  But  when  we  consider  the  corroding  influence  of  adula- 
tion, and  the  intoxication  of  unbridled  success,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  relatively  high  level  of  moderation  and  self-control 
that  Dickens  almost  invariably  observed  Mr  G.  K.  Chesterton 
remarks  suggestively  that  Dickens  had  all  his  life  the  faults  of 
the  little  boy  who  is  kept  up  too  late  at  night.  He  is  overwrought 
by  happiness  to  the  verge  of  exasperation,  and  yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact  he  does  keep  on  the  right  side  of  the  breaking  point.  The 
specific  and  curative  in  his  case  was  the  work  in  which  he  took 
such  anxious  pride,  and  such  umnitigated  dehght.  He  revelled 
in  punctual  and  regular  work;  at  his  desk  he  was  often  in  the 
highest  spirits.  Behold  how  he  pictured  himself,  one  day  at 
Broadstairs,  whete  he  was  writing  ChuadewU,  ''  In  a  bay- 
window  in  a  one-pair  sits,  from  nine  o'clock  to  one,  a  gentleman 
with  rather  long  hair  and  no  neckcloth,  who  writes  and  grins,  as 
if  he  thought  he  was  very  funny  indeed.  At  one  he  disappears, 
presently  emerges  from  a  bathing-machine,  and  may  be  seen, 
a  kind  of  salmon-colour  porpoise,  splashing  about  in  the  ocean. 
After  that,  he  may  be  viewed  in  another  bay-window  on  the 
ground-floor  eating  a  strong  lunch;  and  after  that,  walking  a 
dozen  miles  or  so,  or  lying  on  his  back  on  the  sand  reading  a  book. 
Nobody  bothers  him,  unless  they  know  he  is  disposed  to  be 
talked  to,  and  I  am  told  he  is  very  comfortable  indeed.  He's  as 
brown  as  a  berry,  and  they  do  say  he  is  as  good  as  a  small  fortune 
to  the  innkeeper,  who  sells  beer  and  cold  punch."  Here  is  the 
secret  of  such  work  as  that  of  Dickens;  it  is  done  with  delight — 
done  (in  a  sense)  easily,  done  with  the  mechanism  of  mind  and 
body  in  splendid  order.  Even  so  did  Scott  write ;  though  more 
rapidly  and  with  less  conscious  care;  his  chapter  finished  before 
the  world  had  got  up  to  breakfast.  Later,  Dickens  produced 
novels  less  excellent  with  much  more  of  mental  strain.  The 
effects  of  age  coidd  not  have  shown  themselves  so  soon,  but 
for  the  unfortunate  loss  of  eneigy  involved  in  his  nonrliterary 
labours. 

While  the  public  were  still  rejoicing  in  the  first  sprightly 
runnings  of  the  "  new  humour,"  the  humorist  set  to  work 
desperately  on  the  grim  scenes  ef  Oliver  Twisty  the  story  of  a 
parish  orphan,  the  nucleus  of  which  had  already  seen  the  light 
in  his  Sketches,  The  early  scenes  are  of  a  harrowing  reality, 
despite  the  germ  of  forced  pathos  which  the  observant  reader  may 
detect  in  the  pitiful  parting  between  Oliver  and  little  Dick;  but 
what  will  strike  every  reader  at  once  in  this  book  is  the  direct- 
ness and  power  of  the  English  style,  so  nervous  and  unadorned: 
from  its  immistakable  clearness  and  vigour  Dickens  was  to  travel 
far  as  time  went  on.  But  the  full  effect  of  the  old  simplicity  is 
felt  in  such  masterpieces  of  description  as  the  drive  of  Oliver  and 
Sikes  to  Chertsey,  the  condemned-cell  ecstasy  of  Fagin^  or  the 
unforgettable  first  encounter  between  Oliver. and  the  Artful 


J>oAttt,  Bedbie:  November  1837  had  ended,  Gharies  Diekedi 
entered  on  an  engagement  to  write  a  successor  to  Pickwick  on 
similar  lines  of  publication.  OUiMr  Tunst  was  then  in  mid-career; 
a  Life  of  Grimaldi  &xxd  Bamahy  RvAge  were  already,  covenanted 
for.  Dickens  forged  ahead  with  the  new  tale  of  Nicholas  Nickleby 
and  was  justified  by  the  results,  for  its  sale  far  surpassed  even 
that  of  PiekuncL  As  a  conception  it  is  one  of  his  weakest^  An 
unmistakably  18th-century  character  pervades  it.  Some  of  the 
vignettes  are  among  the  most  piquant  and  besetting  ever  written. 
Large  parts  of  it  are  totally  imobserved  conventional  melo- 
drama; but  the  Portsmouth  Theatre  and  Dotheboys  Hall  and 
Mrs  Nickleby  (based  to  some  extent,  it  is  thought,  upon  Miss 
Bates  in  Emma,  but  also  upon  the  author's  Mamma)  live  for  ever 
as  Dickens  conceived  them  in  the  pages  of  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

Having  got  rid  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  and  resigned  his  editor^ 
ship  of  Benthy*s  Misceliany^  in  which  (Hiver  Twist  originally 
appeared,  Dickens  codDceived  the  idea  of  a  weekly  periodical  to 
be  issued  as  Master  Humphreys  Clocky  to  comprise  short  stories, 
essays  and  miscellaneous  papers,  after  the  model  of  Addison's 
Spectator,  To  make  the  weekly  numbers  ''  go,"  he  introduced 
Mr  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller  and  his  father  in  friendly  intercourse. 
But  the  public  requisitioned  ''  a  story,"  and  in  No.  4  he  had 
to  brace  himself  up  to  give  them  one.  Thus  was  commenced 
The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  which  was  continued  with  slight  inter-* 
ruptions,  and  followed  by  Barnaby  Rud^e.  For  the  first  time 
we  find  Dickens  obsessed  by  a  highly  oomplicated  plot.  The 
tonality  achieved  in  The  Old  Cttriosily  Shop  surpassed  anything 
he  had  attempl^ed.  in  this  dcfficuit  vein,  while  the  rich  humour  of 
Dick  SwrveUer  and  the  Marchioness,  and  -the  vivid  portraiture 
of  the  wandering  Bohemians,  attain  the  very  highest  level  of 
Dickensian  drollery;  but  in  the  lamentable  tale  of  Little  Nell 
(thou^  Landor  and  Je&rey  thought  the  chacacter^dcawing  ^ 
this  infant  comparable  with  that  of  Cordelia),  it  lis  gezieially 
admitted  that  he  committed  an  indecent  assault  upon  thtf 
emotions  by  exhibiting  a  veritable  monster  of  piety  and  long- 
suffering  in  a  child  of  tender  years.  In  Barnaby  Rudgehe  was 
manifestly  affected  by  the  influence  of  Scott,  whose  achievements 
he  always  regarded  with  a  touching  veneration.  The  plot,  again, 
is  of  the  utmost  complexity,  and  Edgar  AUan  Foe  (who  predicted 
the  conclusion)  must  be  one  of  the  few  persons  who  ever  really 
mastered  it.  But  few  of  Dickens's  books  are  written  in-  a  aioxt 
admirable  style. 

Master  Humphrey's  Clock  concluded,  Dickens  started  in  184^ 
on  his  first  visit  to  America — an  episode  hitherto  without  patailel 
in  English  literary  history,,  for  he  was  received  everywhere  with 
popular  acclamation  ai  the  representative  of  a  grand  triumph 
of  the  English  language  and  imagination,  without  regard  to 
distinctions  of  nationality.  He  offended  the  American  public 
grievously  by  a  few  words  of  frank  description  and  a  few 
quotations  of  the  advertisement  columns  of  Am^ican  papet^ 
illustrating  the  essential  barbarity  of  the  old  slave  system 
(Americatt  Notes).  Dickens  was  soon  pining  for  home-^no  English 
writer  is  more  essentially  and  insularly  English  in  inspiration 
and  aspiration  than  he  is.  He  still  brooded  over  the  perverseness 
of  America  on  the  copyright  question,  and  in  his  next  book  h6 
took  the  opportunity  of  uttering  a  few  of  his  impressions  about 
the  objectionable  sides  of  American  democracy,  the  result  being 
that  "  all  Yankee-doodle-dom  blazed  up  like  one  universal  soda 
bottle,"  as  Carlyle said.  Martin  Chusadewii  (1843- 1844)  is  import- 
ant as  closing  his  great  character  period.  His  sb^ve  originahf  as  the 
French  would  say,  was  by  this  time  to  a  considerable  extent 
exhausted,  and  he  had  to  depend  more  upon  artistic  elaboration^ 
upon  satires,  upon  toi$rs  de  force  of  description,  upon  romantic 
and  ingenious  contrivances.  But  all  these  resources  combined 
proved  unequal  to  his  powers  as  an  original  observer  of  popular 
types,  until  he  reinforced  himself  by  autobiographic  reibiDtscseitee; 
as  in  David  Copperfield  and  Great  Expectations^  the  two  greet 
books  remaining  to  his  later  career. 

After  these  two  masterpieces  and  the  three  wonderful  book^ 
with  which  he  made  his  d6but,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  ChwalewO^, 
Nothing  in  Dickens  is  more  admirably  seen  and  presented  thaki 
Todgers's,  a  bit  of  London  particular  cut  out  with  a;knife«    Mr 
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Pedtahiff  and  Mrs  Gamp,  Bet$y  Prig  and  "  Mis  Harris''  have 
passed  into  the  national  language  and  life.  Tlie  coach  journey, 
the  windy  autumn  night,  the  stealthy  trail  of  Jonas,  the  under- 
tone of  tragedy  in  the  Charity  and  Mercy  and  Chuffey  episodes 
suggest  a  blending  of  imaginative  vision  and  physical  penetration 
hardly  seen  elsewhere.  Two  things  are  specially  notable  about 
this  novel — the  exceptional  care  taken  over  it  (as  shown  by  the 
interlineations  in  the  MS.)  and  the  caprice  or  nonchalance,  of 
the  purchasing  public,  its  sales  being  far  lower  than  those  of 
any  of  its  monthly  predecessors. 

At  th^  close  of  1843,  to  pay  outstanding  debts  of  his  now 
lavish  housekeeping,  he  wrote  that  pioneer  of  Christmas  numbers, 
that  national  benefit  as  Thackeray  called  it,  A  Christmas  Carol, 
It  failed  to  realize  his  pecuniary  anticipations,  and  Dickens 
resolved  upon  a  drastic  policy  of  retrenchment  and  reform. 
He  would  save  expense  by  living  abroad  and  woidd  punish  his 
publishers  by  withdrawing  his  custom  from  them,  at  least  for  a 
time.  Like  everything  else  upon  which  he  ever  determined,  this 
resolution  was  carried  out  with  the  greatest  possible  precision  and 
despatch.  In  June  1844  he  set  out  for  Marseilles  with  his  now 
rapidly  increasing  family  (the  journey  cost  him  £200).  In  a  villa 
on  the  outskirts  of  Genoa  he  wrote  The  Chimes,  which,  during  a 
brief  excursicm  to  London  before  Christmas,  he  read  to  a  select 
circle  of  friends  (the  germ  of  his  subsequent  lecture-audiences), 
including  Forster,  Carlyle,  Stanfield,  Dyce,  Maclise  and  Jerrold. 
He  was  again  in  London  in  1845,  enjoying  his  favourite  diversion 
of  private  theatricals;  and  in  January  1846  he  experimented 
briefly  as  the  editor  of  a  London  morning  paper — the  Daily 
News.  By  early  spring  he  was  back  at  Lausanne,  writing  his 
customary  vivid  letters  to  his  friends,  craving  as  usual  for 
London  streets,  commencing  Dambey  and  Son,  and  walking  his 
fourteen  miles  daily.  The  success  of  Dombey  and  Son  completely 
rehabilitated  the  master's  finances,  enabled  him  to  return  to 
England,  send  his  son  to  Eton  and  to  begin  to  save  money. 
Artistically  it  is  less  satisfactory;  it  contains  some  of  Dickens's 

Srime  curios,  such  as  Cuttle,  Bunsby,  Toots,  Blimber,  Pipchin, 
frs  MacStii^er  and  yoimg  Biler;  it  contains  also  that  master- 
piece of  sentimentality  which  trembles  upon  the  borderland 
of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the  death  of  Paul  Dombey 
C  that  sweet  Paul,"  as  Jeffrey,  the  "  critic  laureate,"  called  him), 
and  some  grievous  and  unquestionable  blemishes.  As  a  narrative, 
moreover,  it  tails  off  into  a  highly  complicated  and  exacting  plot. 
It  was  followed  by  a  long  rest  at  Broadstairs  before  Dickens 
returned  to  the  native  home  of  his  getiius,  and  early  in  1S49 
**  began  to  prepare  for  Datnd  Copperfield.  " 

"  Of  all  my  books,"  Dickens  wrote,  "  I  like  this  the  best;  like 
many  fond  parents  I  have  my  favourite  child,  and  his  name  is 
David  Copperfield."  In  some  respects  it  stands  to  Dickens  in 
something  of  the  same  relation  in  which  the  contemporary 
Pendennis  stands  to  Thackeray.  As  in  that  book,  too,  the  earlier 
portions  are  the  best.  They  gained  in  intensity  by  the  auto- 
biographical form  into  which  they  are  thrown;  as  Thackeray 
observed,  there  was  no  writing  against  sxich  power.  The  tragedy 
el  Emily  and  the  character  of  Rosa  Dartle  are  stagey  and  unreal; 
Uriah  Heep  is  bad  art;  Agnes,  again,  is  far  less  convincing 
as  a  consolation  than  Dickens  would  have  us  believe;  but  these 
are  more  than  compensated  by  the  wonderful  realization 
of  early  boyhood  in  the  book,  by  the  picture  of  Mr  Creakle's 
school,  the  Peggottys,  the  inimitable  Mr  Micawber,  Betsy  Trot- 
wood  and  that  monument  of  selfish  misery,  Mrs  Gummidge. 

At  the  end  of  March  1850  commenced  the  new  twopenny 
weekly  called  Household  Words,  which  Dickens  planned  to  form 
a  direct  means  of  communication  between  himself  and  his 
readers,  and  as  a  means  of  collecting  around  him  and  encouraging 
the  talents  of  the  younger  generation.  No  one  was  better  quali- 
fied than  he  for  tins  work,  whether  we  consider  his  complete 
freedom  from  literary  jealousy  or  his  magical  gift  of  inspiring 
young  authors.  Following  the  somewhat  dreary  and  incoherent 
Bleak  House  of  1852,  Hard  Times  (1854) — ^an  anti-Manchester 
School  tract,  which  Ruskin  regarded  as  Dickens's  best  work — was 
the  first  long  story  written  for  Household  Words.  About  this 
tame  Dicki^ns  mad^his  final  home  at  Gad's  Hill,  near  Rochester, 


and  put  the  fiadBbiag  touch  to  another  long  m>vel  published  upon 
the  old  plan,  LiUle  Dorrit  (1855-1857).  In  spite  of  the  exquisite 
comedy  of  the  master  of  the  Marshalsea  and  the  final  tragedy 
of  the  central  figure,  LiUle  DorrU  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  old 
vitality,  the  humour  is  often  a  mock  reality,  and  the  repetition 
of  comic  catch-words  and  overstrung  similes  and  metaphors  is 
such  as  to  affect  the  reader  with  nervous  irritation.  The  plot 
and  characters  ruin  each  other  in  this  amorphous  production. 
The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  commenced  in  AU  the  Year  Round  (the 
successor  of  Household  Words)  in  1859,  is  much  better:  the  main 
characters  are  powerful,  the  story  genuinely  tragic,  and  the 
atmosphere  lurid;  but  enormous  labour  was  everywhere  ex- 
pended upon  the  construction  of  stylistic  omam^it. 

The  Tde  of  Two  Cities  was  followed  by  two  finer  efforts  at 
atmospheric  delineation,  the  best  things  he  ever  did  of  this  kind: 
Great  Expectations  (t86i),  over  which  there  broods  the  mournful 
impression  of  the  foggy  marshes  of  the  Lower  Thames;  and  Our 
Mutual  Friend  (1864-1865),  in  which  the  ooze  and  mud  and 
slime  of  Rotherhithe,  its  boatmen  and  loafers,  ai?e  made  to  per- 
vade the  whde  book  with  cumulative  effect.  The  general  effect 
produced  by  the  stories  is,  however,  very  different.  In  the  first 
case,  the  foreground  was  supplied  by  autobiographical  material 
of  the  most  vivid  interest,  and  the  lucidity  of  the  creative  impulse 
impelled  Mm  to  write  upon  this  occasion  with  the  old  simplicity, 
though  with  an  added  power.  Nothing  therefore,  in  the  whole 
range  of  Dickens  surpassed  the  early  chapters  of  Great  Expecta- 
tions in  perfection  of  technique  or  in  mastery  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  novelist's  art.  To  have  created  Abel  Magwitch  alone  is  to 
be  a  god  indeed,  says  Mr  Swinburne,  among  the  creators  of  death- 
less men.  Pumblechook  is  actually  better  and  droller  and  truer 
to  imaginative  life  than  Pecksniff;  Joe  Gargery  is  worthy  to  have 
been  praised  and  loved  at  once  by  Fielding  and  by  Sterne:  Mr 
Jaggers  and  his  clients,  Mr  Wemmick  and  his  parent  and  his 
bride,  are  such  figures  as  Shakespeare,  when  dropping  out  of 
poetry,  might  have  created,  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  a  later 
century.  '^  Can  as  much  be  said,"  Mr  Swinburne  boldly  asks, 
"  for  the  creatures  of  any  other  man  or  god  ?  " 

In  November  1867  Dickens  made  a  second  expedition  to 
America,  leaving  all  the  writing  that  he  was  ever  to  complete  be- 
hind him.  He  was  to  make  a  roimd  sum  of  money,  enough  to  free 
him  from  all  embarrassments,  by  a  long  series  of  ^chausting  read- 
ings, commencing  at  the  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  on  the  2nd  of 
December.  The  strain  of  Dickens's  ordinaxy  life  was  so  tense  and 
so  continuous  that  it  is,  perhaps,  rash  to  assume  that  he  broke 
down  eventually  under  this  particular  stress;  for  other  reasons, 
however,  his  persistence  in  these  readings,  subsequent  to  his 
return,  was  strongly  deprecated  by  his  literary  friends,  led  by 
the  arbitrary  and  relentless  Forster.  It  is  a  long  testimony  to 
Dickens's  self-restraint,  even  in  his  most  capricious  add  despotic 
moments,  that  he  never  broke  the  cord  of  obligation  which  bound 
him  to  his  literary  mentor,  though  sparring  matches  between  them 
were  latterly  of  frequent  occurrence.  His  farewell  reading  was 
given  on  the  15th  of  March  1870,  at  St  James's  Hall.  He  then 
vanished  from  **  those  garish  lights,"  as  he  called  them,  "  for 
evermore."  Of  the  three  brief  months  that  remained  to  him, 
his  last  book.  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  was  the  chief  occupa- 
tion. It  hardly  promised  to  become  a  masterpiece  (Longfellow's 
opinion)  as  did  Thackeray's  Denis  Duval,  but  contained  much  fine 
descriptive  technique,  grouped  round  a  scene  of  which  Dickens 
had  an  unrivalled  sympathetic  knowledge. 

In  March  and  April  1870  Dickens,  as  was  his  wont,  was  mixing 
in  the  best  society;  he  dined  with  the  prince  at  Lord  Houghton's 
and  was  twice  at  court,  once  at  a  long  deferred  private  interview 
with  the  queen,  who  had  given  him  a  presentation  copy  of  her 
Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands  with  the 
inscription  "  From  one  of  the  humblest  of  authors  tot)ne  of  the 
greatest ";  and  who  now  begged  him  on  his  persistent  refusal 
of  any  other  title  to  accept  the  nominal  distinction  of  a  privy 
councillor.  He  took  for  four  months  the  Milner  Gibsons'  house 
at  5  Hyde  Park  Place,  opposite  the  Marble  Arch,  where  he  gave 
a  brilliant  reception  on  the  7th  of  April.  His  last  public  appear- 
andei  was  made  at  the  Roya!  Academy  banquet  early  in  May. 
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He  returned  to  his  regular  metlnodical  routine  of  wotk  at  Gad -s 
Hill  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  one  of  the  last  instalments  he  'wrote 
of  Edwin  Drood  contained  an  ominous  speculation  as  to  the  next 
two  people  to  die  at  Cloisterham:  "  Curious  to  make  a  guess  at 
the  two,  or  say  at  one  of  the  two."  Two  letters  bearing  the  well- 
known  superscription  "  Gad*s  HiD  Place,  Higham  by  Rochester, 
Kent  "  are  dated  the  8th  of  June,  and,  on  the  same  Thursday,  after 
a  long  spell  of  writing  in  the  ChAiet  where  he  habitually  wrote, 
he  collapsed  suddenly  at  dinner.  Startled  by  the  sudden  change 
in  the  colour  and  expression  of  his  face,  his  sister-in^aw  (Miss 
Hogarth)  asked  him  if  he  was  ill;  he  said  "  Yes,  very  ill,"  but 
added  that  he  would  finish  dinner  and  go  on  afterwards  to  I.ondon. 
"  Come  and  lie  down,"  she  entreated;  "Yes,  on  the  ground," 
he  said,  very  distinctly;  these  were  the  last  words  he  spoke,  and 
he  slid  from  her  arms  and  fell  upon  the  floor.  He  died  at  6-20  p.m. 
on  Friday,  the  9th  of  June,  and  was  buried  privately  in  Poets* 
Comer,  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  14th  of 
June.  One  of  the  most  appealing  memorials  was  the  drawing 
by  his  "  new  illustrator  "  Luke  Fildes  in  the  Graphic  of  "  The 
Empty  Chair;  Gad's  Hill:  ninth  of  June,  1870."  "  Statesmen, 
men  of  science,  philanthropists,  the  acknowledged  benefactors  of 
their  race,  might  pass  away,  and  yet  not  leave  the  void  which  will 
be  caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens  "  {The  Times),  In 
his  will  he  enjoined  his  friends  to  erect  no  monument  in  his 
honour,  and  directed  his  name  and  dates  only  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  tomb,  adding  this  proud  provision,  **  I  rest  my  claim  to 
the  remembrance  of  my  country  on  my  published  works." 

Dickens  had  no  artistic  ideals  worth  speaking  about.  The 
sympathy  of  his  readers  was  the  one  thing  he  cared  about  and, 
like  Cobbett,  he  went  straight  for  it  through  the  avenue  of  the 
emotions.  In  personality,  intensity  and  range  of  creative  genius 
he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  modern  rival.  His  creations 
live,  move  and  have  their  being  about  us  constantly,  like  those 
of  Homer,  Virgil,  Chaucer,  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare, 
B\my^n,  Moliere  and  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  to  the  books  them- 
selves, the  backgrounds  on  which  these  mighty  figures  are  pro- 
jected, they  are  manifestly  too  vast,  too  chaotic  and  too  unequal 
ever  to  become  classics.  Like  most  of  the  novels  constructed  upon 
the  unreformed  model  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  those  of  Dickens 
are  enormous  stock-pots  into  which  the  author  casts  every  kind 
of  autobiographical  experience,  emotion,  pleasantry,  anecdote, 
adage  or  apophthegm.  The  fusion  is  necessarily  very  incomplete 
and  the  hotch-potch  is  bound  to  fall  to  pieces  with  time. 
Dickens's  plots,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  strangely  unintelligible, 
the  repetitions  and  stylistic  decorations  of  his  work  exceed 
all  bounds,  the  form  is  unmanageable  and  insignificant.  The 
diffuseness  of  the  English  novel,  in  short,  and  its  extravagant 
didacticism  cannot  fail  to  be  most  prejudicial  to  its  perpetuation. 
In  these  circumstances  there  is  very  little  fiction  that  will  stand 
concentration  and  condensation  so  well  as  that  of  Dickens. 

For  these  reasons  among  others  our  interest  in  Dickens's  novels 
as  integers  has  diminished  and  is  diminishing.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  our  interest  and  pride  in  him  as  a  man  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative author  of  his  age  and  nation  has  been  steadily  augmented 
and  is  still  mounting.  Much  of  the  old  criticism  of  his  work,  that 
it  was  not  up  to  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  art,  scholarship  or 
gentility,  that  as  an  author  he  is  given  to  caricature,  redundancy 
and  a  shameless  subservience  to  popular  caprice,  must  now  be 
discarded  as  irrelevant. 

As  regards  formal  excellence  it  is  plain  that  Dickens  labours 
under  the  double  disadvantage  of  writing  in  the  least  disciplined 
of  all  literary  genres  in  the  most  lawless  literary  milieu  of  the 
modem  world,  that  of  Victorian  England.  In  spite  of  these 
defects,  which  are  those  of  masters  such  as  Rabelais,  Hugo  and 
Tolstoy,  the  work  of  Dickens  is  more  and  more  instinctively  fdt 
to  be  true,  original  and  ennobling.  It  is  already  beginning  to 
undergo  a  process  of  automatic  sifting,  segregation  and  crystalliza- 
tion, at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  will  probably  occupy  a  larger 
segment  in  the  literary  consciousness  of  the  English-spoken  race 
than  ever  before. 

Portraits  of  Dickens,  from  the  gay  and  alert  "  B02  "  of  Samuel 
Lawrence,  and  the  self-conscious,  rather  foppish  portrait  by 


Madi^  which  served  as  AK>ntife(>iebe  to  If kkoloS'^fftekkiryj' to 
the  sketch  of  him  as  Bobadil  by  C.  R.  Leslie,  the  Drumknond  an^ 
Ary  Scheffer  portraits  of  middle  age  and  the  haggard  and  drawn 
representations  of  him  from  photographs  after  his  shattering 
experiences  as  a  pubUc' entertainer  fromi  rS^  (the  year  of  hh 
separation  from  his  wife)  onwards,  are  reproduced  in  Kitton,  in 
Forster  and  Gissing  and  in  the  other  biographies.  Sketches' are 
also  given  in  most  of  the  books  of  his  successive  dwelling  places 
at  Ordnance  Terrace  and  18  St  Mary's  Place,  Chatham;  Bayham 
Street,  Camden  Town;  15  Fumival's  Inn;  48  Doughty  Streetj 
I  Devonshire  Terrace,  Regent's  Park;  Tavistock  House, 
Tavistock  Square;  and  Gad's  Hill  Place.  The  manuscripts  of  aH 
the  noveb,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tale  of  Tivo  Cities  and 
Edwin  Drood  J  were  given  to  Forster,  and  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Dyce  and  Forster  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  The  work  of 
Dickens  was  a  prize  for  which  publishers  naturally  contended  both 
before  and  after  his  death.  Thie  first  collective  edition  of  hi^ 
works  was  begun  in  April  1847,  and  their  number  is  now  very 
great.  The  most  complete  is  still  that  of  Messrs  Chapman  & 
Hall,  the  original  publishers  of  Pickwick;  others  of  special 
interest  are  the  Harrap  edition,  ori^nally  edited  by  F.  G.  Kitton; 
Macmillan's  edition  with  original  illustrations  and  introduction: 
by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger;  and  the  edition  in  the  World*i 
Classics  with  introductions  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Of  the  transla-^ 
tions  the  best  known  is  that  done  into  French  by  Lorain,  Pichot 
and  others,  with  B.  H.  Gausseron's  excellent  Pages  Choisies  (1903) . 

BiBUOGRAPHT.— ^Durinjgf  his  lifetime  Dickens's  biographer  was 
dearly  indicated  in  his  guide,  phthmopher  and^e&d»  John  Forstery 
who  had  known  the  novelist  intimately  since  the  days  of  hi9  first 
triumph  with  Pickwick^  who  had  constituted  himself  a  veritable 
encyclopaedia  of  information  about  Dickens,  and  had  clung  to  his 
subject  (in  spite  of  many  rebuffs  which  his  peremptory  temper  found 
it  hard  to  digest)  as  tightly  as  ewr  BosweU  had  enveloped  Iohnaon« 
Two  volumes  of  Forster's  Life  9f  Charles  Dickens  appeared  in  187^ 
and  a  third  in  1874.  He  relied  much  on  Dickens's  letters  to  himself 
and  produced  what  must  always  remain  the  authoritative  work. 
The  first  two  volumes  are  put  together  with  much  art,  the  portrait 
as  a  whole  has  been  regarded  as  truthful,  and  the  immediate  suocees 
was  extraordinary.  In  the  opinion  of  Carlyiei  Forster's  book  was  not 
unworthy  to  be  named  after  that  of  BosweU.  A  useful  abridgment 
was  earned  out  in  1903  by  the  novelist  George  Gissing.  Gissing  also 
wrote  Charles  Dickens:  A  CriHcal  Study  (1898),  which  ranks  with 
G.K.Chesterton's  Charles  D4ckens(t^o6)QB  a  commentary  inspifed  by 
deep  insight  and  adorned  by  gfeat  llterafy  talent  upon  the.  ^nius  of 
the  master-novelist.  The  names  of  other  lives,  sketches,  articles  and 
estimates  of  Dickens  and  his  works  would  occupy  a  large  volume  in 
the  mere  enumeration.  See  R.  H.  Shepherd,  The  BioUography  of 
Dickens  (i  880) ;  James  Cooke's  Bibliography  of  the  Writings  of  Charles 
Dickens  (1879);  Dickensiawh  by  F.  G.  Kitton  <x886);  and  Biblio^ 
graphy  by  J.  P.  Anderson,  appended  to  Sir  F.  T.  Marzials's  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens  ( 1 887 ) ,  Among  the  earlier  sketches  may  be  specially 
cited  the  lives  by  T.  C.  Hotten  and  G.  A.  Sala  (1870),  tne  Anecdote- 
Biography  edited  by  the  American  R.  H.  Stoddard  (1874);  Dr  A.  W. 
Ward  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series  (1878),  that  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  that  by  Pro- 
fessor Minto  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
The  Letters  were  first  issued  in  two  volumes  edited  by  his  daughter 
and  sister-in-law  in  1880.  For  Dickens's  connexion  with  Kent  the 
following  books  are  specially  valuable  ^«— Robert  Lanffton's  Childhood 
and  Youth  of  Charles  Dickens  (1883);  Lang[too  s  Dickens  and 
Rochester  {iSSo);  Thomas  Frost*s  In  Kent  with  Charles  Dickens 
(1880);  F.  G.  Kitton's  The  Dickens  Country  (1905);  H.  S.  Ward's 
The  Real  Dickens  Land  (1904) ;  R.  Allbut's  Rambles  in  Dickens  Land 
(1899  and  1903).  For  Dickens's  reading  tours  see  G»  Dolby^s: 
Charles  Dickens  as  J  knew  him  (1884) ;  J.  T.  Fields's  In  and  Out  qf 
Doors  with  Charles  Dickens  (1876);  Charles  Kent's  Dickens  as  a 
Reader  (1872).  And  for  other  aspects  of  his  life  see  M.  Dickens's  My 
Father  as  I  recall  him  (1807) ;  P.  H.  Fitzgerald's  Life  ofC.  Dickens  as' 
revealed  in  his  Wrings  (lOO;),  and  Bodand  (1895);  F.  G.  Kitton's 
Charles  Dickens,  his  Life,  wrttings  and  Personality,  a  useful  compen- 
dium (1902) ;  T.  E.  Pemberton's  Charles  Dickens  and  the  Staee,  and 
Dickens  s  London  (i8y;6);  F.  Miltoun's  Dickens* s  London  (1904); 
Kitton's  Dickens  and  his  Illustrators;  W.  Teignmouth  Shore's  Chanes 
Dickens  and  his  Friends  (1904  and  1909);  B.  W.  Matz,  Story  of 
Dickens* s  Life  and  Work  (1904),  and  review  of  solutions  to  Edwin- 
Drood  in  The  Bookman  for  March  1908;  the  recollections  of  Edmund 
Yates,  TroUope,  James  Payn,  Lehmann,  R.  H.  Home,  Lockwood. 
and  many  others.  The  Dickensian^  a  magazine  devoted  to  Dickensian 
subjects,  was  started  in  1905 ;  it  is  the  organ  of  the  Dickens  Fellow- 
ship, and  in  a  sense  of  the  Boz  Club.  A  Dickens  Dictionary  (by  G.  A. 
Pierce)  appeared  in  i872  and  1878;  another  (by  A.  J.  Philip)  in  T909; 
and  a  Dickens  Concordance  by  Mai^'  Williams  in  1907.         (T.  Se.) 
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piOPKUiSON*  ANNA  EUZABBTH  (1S42-  ),  American 
author  and  kicturer,  was  born,  of  Qqkker  pajentage,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  aSth  of  October  1842.  She 
was  educated  at  the  Friends'  Free  School  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  fyr  a  time  a  teacher.  In  1861  she  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the 
United  States  naint,  but  was  removed  for  criticizing  General 
McCleUan  at  a  public  meeting.  She  had  gradually  become 
widely  known  as  an  eloquent  and  persuasive  public  speaker,  one 
of  the  first  of  her  sex  to  mount  the  platform  to  discuss  the  burning 
questions  of  the  hour.  Before  the  Civil  War  sh^  lectured  on 
anti-alavery  topics>  duringthe  warshe  toured  the  countryon  behalf 
pi  the  Sanitary  Commission^  and  also  lectured  on  reconstruction, 
temperance  and  woman's  rights.  She  wrote  several  plays,  in- 
cluding The  Crown  a/  Thorns  (1876) ;  Mary  Tudor  (1878),  in  which 
she  appeared  in  the  title  r61e;  AureUan  (1878);  and  An  American 
Girl  (1880),  successfully  acted  by  Fanny  Davenport.  She  also 
published  a  novel,  Which  Answer?  (1868);  A  Paying  JnvesHnenl, 
a  Plea  for  Eduaaiion  (1876);  and  A  Ragged  Register  of  People^ 
Places  and  Opinions  (1879). 

DICKINSON^  JOHN  (i  732-1808),  American  statesman  and 
pamphleteer,  was  born  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  on  the  8th 
of  November  x  73  2 .  He  removed  with  his  father  to  Kent  county, 
Delaware,  in  1740,  studied  imder  private  tutors,  read  law,  and  in 
1 753  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  Returning  to  America 
in  1757,  he  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Philadelphia,  was  speaker 
of  the  Delaware  assembly  in  1760,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  assembly  in  1 762-1 765  and  again  in  1770-1776.^ 
He  represented  Pennsylvania  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (1765) 
and  in  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  to  1776,  when  he 
was  defeated  owing  to  his  opposition  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  He  then  retired  to  Delaware,  served  for  a  lime 
as  private  and  later  as  brigadier-general  in  the  state  militia,  and 
was  again  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  (from  Delaware) 
in  1 7  79-1 780.  He  was  president  of  the  executive  council,  or  chief 
executive  oflScer,  of  Delaware  in  I78i-r782,  and  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1782-1785,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Delaware  to  the  Annapolis 
convention  of  1786  and  the  Federal  Constitutional  convention 
of  1787.  Dickinson  has  aptly  been  called  the  "  Penman  of  the 
Revolution."  No  other  writer  of  the  day  presented  arguments  so 
numerous,  so  timely  and  so  popular.  He  drafted  the  "  Declara- 
tion kA  Rights  "  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  the  "  Petition  to  the 
King"  and  the  "Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Quebec"  of  the 
congress  of  1774,  and  the  second  "Petition  to  the  King***  and 
the  "Articles  of  Confederation''  of  the  second  Congress.  Most 
influential  of  all,  however,  were  The  Letters  of  a  Farmer  in 
Pennsylvania^  written  in  1 767-1 768  in  condemnation  of  the 
Townshend  Acts  of  1767,  in  which  he  rejected  speculative 
natural  rights  theories  and  appealed  to  the  conomon  sense  of 
the  people  through  simple  legal  arguments.  By  opposing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  lost  his  popularity  and  was  never 
able  entirely  to  regain  it.  As  the  representative  of  a  small  state, 
he  championed  the  principle  of  state  equality  in  the  constitu* 
tional  convention,  but  was  one  of  the  first  to  advocate  the 
compromise,  which  was  finally  adopted,  providing  for  equal 
representation,  in  one  house  and  proportional  representation  in 
the  other.  He  was  probably  influenced  by  Delaware  prejudice 
against  Pennsylvania  when  he  drafted  the  clause  which  forbids 
the  creation  of  a  new  state  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  states 
or  parts  of  states  without  the  consent  of  the  states  concerned  as 
well  as  of  congress.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  he 
defended  its  work  in  a  series  of  letters  signed  "  Fabius/*  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  best  of  the  Federalist  productions. 
It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  were  the  first  two  states  to  ratify  the  Constitution. 
Dickinson's  interests  were  not  exclusively  political.  He  helped 
to  found  Dickinson  College  (named  in  his  honour)  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1783,  was  the  first  president  of  its  board  of 

*  Being  under  the  same  proprietor  and  the  same  governor, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  so  closely  connected  before  the 
Revolution  that  there  was  an  interchange  of  public  men. 

*  The  "  Declaration  of  the  United  Colonies  of  North  America  .  .  . 
setting  forth  the  Causes  and  the  Necessity  of  their  Taking  up  Arras  " 
(often  erroneously  attributed  to  Thomas  Jefferson). 


trustees,  and  was  fox  many  yeaxs  its  chief  benefactor.  He  died 
on  the  14th  of  February  1808  and  was  buried  in  the  Friends' 
burial  ground  in  Wilmington,  Del. 

See  C.  J.  Stitl^,  Life  and  Times  cf  John  Dickinson,  and  P.  L.  Ford 
(editor),  The  Writings  of  John  Vickinson,  in  vols.  xiii.  and  xiv. 
respectively  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyloania 
(Philadelphia,  1891  and  1895). 

DICKSONt  SIR  ALEZANDBR  (1777-1840),  British  axtiUerist, 

entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  in  1793,  passing  out  as 

second  lieutenant  in  the  Roy^  Artillery  in  the  following  year. 

As  a  subaltern  he  saw  service  in  Minorca  in  1798  and  at  Malta  in 

j8oo.    As  a  captain  he  took  part  in  the  unfortunate  Montevideo 

Expedition  of  1806-07,  and  in  1809  he  accompanied  Howorth 

to  the  Peninsular  War  as  brigade-major  of  the  artillery.    He  soon 

obtained  a  command  in  the  Portuguese  artillery,  and  as  a 

lieutenant-colonel  of.  the  Portuguese  service  took  part  in  the 

various  battles  <^  j8io-ii.    At  the  two  sieges  of  Budazoz, 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  Salamanca  forts  and  Burgos,  he  was 

entrusted  by  Wellington  (who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  him) 

with  most  of  the  detailed  artillery  work,  and  at  Salamanca  battle 

he  commanded  the  reserve  artillery.    In  the  end  he  became 

commander  of  the  whole  of  the  artillery  of  the  allied  army,  and 

though  still  only  a  substantive  captain  in  the  British  service  he 

had  under  his  orders  some  8000  men.    At  Vitoria,  the  Pyrenees 

battles  and  Toulouse  he  directed  the  movements  of  the  artillery 

engaged,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  received  handsome  presents 

from  the  officers  who  had  served  under  him,  many  <^  whom  were 

his  seniors  in  the  army  list.     He  was  at  the  disastrous  affair  of 

New  Orleans,  but  returned  to  Europe  in  time  for  the  Waterloo 

campaign.    He  was  present  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo  on  the 

artillery  staff  of  Wellington's  £u:my,  and  subsequently  commanded 

the  British  battering  train  at  the  sieges  of  the  French  fortresses 

left  behind  the  advancing  allies.    For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  on 

home  service,  principally  as  a  staff  officer  of  artillery.    He  died, 

a  major-general  and  G.C.B .,  in  1840.    A  memorial  was  erected  at 

Woolwich  in  1847.    Dickson  was  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of  the 

Royal  Geographical  Society. 

His  diaries  kept  in  the  Peninsula  were  the  main  source  of  informa- 
tion used  in  Duncan's  History  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 

DICKSON,  SIR  JAMES  ROBERT  (1832-1901),  Australiui 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Plymouth  on  the  30th  of  November  1832. 
He  was  brought  up  in  Glasgow,  receiving  his  education  at  the 
high  school,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
In  1854  he  emigrated  to  Victoria,  but  after  some  years  spent 
in. that  colony  and  in  New  South  Wales,  he  settled  in  1862  in 
Queensland,  where  he  was  connected  with  many  important 
business  enterprises,  among  them  the  Royal  Bank  of  Queensland. 
He  entered  the  Queensland  House  of  Assembly  in  1872,  and 
became  minister  of  works  (1876),  treasurer  (1876-1879,  and  1883- 
1887),  acting  premier  (1884),  but  resigned  in  1887  on  the  question 
of  taxing  land.  In  1889  he  retired  from  business,  and  spent  three 
years  in  Europe  before  resuming  political  life.  He  fought  for 
the  introduction  of  Polynesian  labour  on  the  Queensland  sugar 
plantations  at  the  general  election  of  1892,  and  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  that  year  and  again  at  the  elections  of  1893 
and  1896.  He  became  secretary  for  railways  in  1897,  minister  for 
home  affairs  in  1898,  represented  Queensland  in  the  federal 
council  of  Australia  in  1896  and  at  the  postal  conference  at 
Hobart  in  1898,  and  in  1898  became  premier.  His  energies  were 
now  devoted  to  the  formation  of  an  Australian  commonwealth. 
He  secured  the  reference  of  the  question  to  a  plebiscite,  the  result 
of  which  justified  his  anticipations.  He  resigned  the  premierahip 
in  November  1899,  but  in  the  ministry  of  Robert  Philip,  formed 
in  the  next  month,  he  was  reappointed  to  the  offices  of  chief 
secretary  and  vice-president  of  the  executive  council  which  he  had 
combined  with  the  office  of  premier.  He  represented  Queensland 
in  1900  at  the  conference  held  in  London  to  consider  the  question 
of  Australian  unity,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  minister  of 
defence  in  the  first  government  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
He  did  not  long  survive  the  accomplishment  of  his  political  aims, 
dying  at  Sydney  on  the  loth  of  January  i9or,  in  the  midst  of 
the  festivities  attending  the  inauguration  of  the  new  state. 
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BICOryiiEDONS*  in  botany,  the  laiger  of  the  two  great  classes 
of  angiosperms,  embracing  most  of  the  common  flower-bearing 
plants.  The  name  eatresses  the  most  universal  character  of  the 
class,  the  importance  of  which  was  first  noticed  by  John  Ray, 
namely,  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  seed-leaves  or  cotyledons,  in 
the  plantlet  or  embryo  contained  in  the  seed.  The  embryo  is 
generally  surrounded  by  a  larger  or  smaller  amoimt  of  foodstuff 
(endosperm)  which  serves  to  nourish  it  in  its  development  to 
form  a  seedling  when  the  seed  germinates;  frequently,  however, 
as  in  pea  or  bean  and  their  allies,  the  whole  of  the  nourishment  for 
future  use  is  stored  up  in  the  cotyledons  themselves,  which  then 
become  thick  and  fleshy.  In  germination  c^  the  seed  the  root  of 
the  embryo  (radicle)  grows  out  to  get  a  holdfast  for  the  plant; 
this  is  generally  followed  by  the  growth  of  the  short  stem 
immediately  above  the  root,  the  so-called  '*  hypocotyl,''  which 
carries  up  the  cotyledons  above  the  ground,  where  they  spread 
to  the  light  and  become  the  first  green  leaves  of  the  plant. 
Protected  between  the  cotyledons  and  terminating  the  axis  of  the 
plant  is  the  first  stem-bud  (the  plumule  of  the  embryo),  by  the 
further  growth  and  development  of  which  the  aerial  portion  of 
the  plant,  consisting  of  stem,  leaves  and  branches,  is  formed, 
while  the  development  of  the  radicle  forms  the  root-system. 
The  size  and  manner  of  growth  of  the  adult  plant  show  a  great 
variety,  from  the  small  herb  lasting  for  one  season  only,  to  the 
forest  tree  living  for  centuries.  The  arrangement  of  the  conduct-^ 
ing  tissue  in  the  stem  is  characteristic;  a  transverse  section  of 
the  very  young  stem  shows  a  nunber  of  distinct  conducting 
strand»--vascular  bundles — arranged  in  a  ring  round  the  pith; 
these  soon  become  united  to  form  a  closed  ring  of  bast  and 
wood,  separated  by  a  layer  of  formative  tissue  (cambium).  In 
perennials  the  stem  shows  a  regular  increase  in  thickness  each 
year  by  the  addition  of  a  new  ring  oi  wood  outside  the  old  one 
— ^f  or  details  of  structure  see  Plants  :  A  natomy,  A  similar  growth 
occurs  in  the  root.  This  increase  in  the  diameter  of  stem  and  root 
is  correlated  with  the  increase  in  leaf  *area  each  season,  due  to  the 
continued  production  of  new  leaf -bearing  branches.  A  character^ 
istic  of  the  dass  is  afl^orded  by  the  complicated  network  formed 
by  the  leaf-veins, — ^well  seen  in  a  skeleton  leaf,  from  which  the  soft 
parts  have  been  removed  by  maceration.  The  parts  of  the 
flower  are  most  frequently  arranged  in  fives,  or  multiples  of  fives; 
for  instance,  a  common  arrangement  19  as  follows,— five  sepals, 
succeeded  by  five  petals,  ten  stamens  in  two  sets  of  five,  and  five 
or  fewer  carpels;  an  arrangement  in  fours  is  less  frequent,  while 
the  arrangement  in  threes,  so  common  in  monocotyledons,  is  rare 
in  dicotyledons.  In  some  orders  the  parts  are  numerous,  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  the  stamens  and  the  carpels,  as  in  the  buttercup  and 
other  members  of  the  order  Ranunculaceae.  There  is  a  very  wide 
range  in  the  general  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower,  associated  with  the  means  for  ensuring  the  transference  of 
pollen;  in  the  simplest  cases  the  flower  consists  only  of  a  few 
stamens  or  carpels,  with  no  enveloping  sepals  or  petals,  as  in  tlie 
willow,  while  in*  the  more  elaborate  type  each  series  is  represented, 
the  whole  forming  a  complicated  structure  closely  correlated 
with  the  size,  form  and  habits  of  the  pollinating  agent  (see 
Fxx>wE&).  The  characters  of  the  fruit  and  seed  and  the  means 
for  ensuring  the  dispersal  of  the  seeds  are  also  very  varied  (see 
Fruit). 

DICTATOR  (from  the  Lat  diOare,  frequentative  of  dkere,  to 
speak).  In  modem  usage  this  teim  is  loosely  used  for  a  personal 
rider  enjoying  eztraoidinaiy  and  extra-constitutional  powen 
The  etymological  sense  of  one  who  ''  dictates  " — ^'.e.  one  whose 
word  (dictum)  is  law  (from  which  that  of  one  who  '^  dictates,''  i*€* 
speaks  for  some  writer  to  record,  is  to  be  distinguished) — ^has 
been  assisted  by  the  historical  use  of  the  term,  in  ancient  times, 
for  an  extraordinary  magistrate  in  the  Roman  commonwealth. 
It  is  luiknown  precisely  how  the  Roman  word  came  into  use, 
though  an  explanation  of  the  earlier  oflicial  title,  magister  popidi^ 
throws  some  light  on  the  subject.  That  designation  may  mean 
"  head  of  the  (infantry)  host "  as  opposed  to  his  subordinate,  the 
magister  equitum,  who  was  "  head  of  the  cavalry. "  If  this  explana- 
tion be  accepted,  emphasis  was  thus  laid  in  early  times  on  the 
military  aspect  of  the  dictatorship,  and  in  fact  the  office  seems  to 


have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  military  cHs(s 
such  as  might  have  proved  too  serious  for  the  annual  consuls  with 
their  divided  command.  Later  constitutional  theory  held  that 
the  repression  of  civil  discord  was  also  one  of  the  motives  for  the 
institution  of  a  dictatorship.  Such  is  the  view  expressed  by 
Cicero  in  the  De  legibus  {in,  3,  9)  and  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
in  his  extant  OraHo  (i.  28).  This  function  of  the  oflk«,  although 
it  may  not  have  been  contemplated  at  first,  is  attested  by 
the  internal  history  of  Rome.  In  the  crisis  of  the  agitatiouvthat 
gathered  round  the  Lidnian  laws  (367  B.C.)  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed, and  in  314  B.C.  we  have  the  notice  of  a  dictator  created 
for  purposes  of  criminal  jurisdiction  {quaesHonibus  exercendis). 
The  dictator  appointed  to  meet  the  dangers  of  war,  sedition  or 
crime  was  techniailly  described  as  "  the  administrative  dictator  " 
{rei  gerundae  causa) .  Minor,  or  merely  formal,  needs  of  the  state 
might  lead  to  the  creation  of  other  types  of  this  office.  Thus  we 
find  dictators  destined  to  hold  the  elections,  to  make  out  the  list 
of  the  senate,  to  celebrate  games,  to  establish  festivals,  and  to 
drive  the  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter — an  act  of  natural 
magic  which  was  believed  to  avert  pestilence.  These  dictators 
appcMnted  for  minor  purposes  were  expected  to  retire  from  office 
as  soon  as  their  function  was  completed.  The  "  administrative 
dictator  "  held  office  for  at  least  six  months. 

The  powers  of  a  dictator  were  a  temporary  revival  of  those 
of  the  kings;  but  there  were  some  limitations  to  his  authority. 
He  was  never  concerned  with  civil  jurisdiction,  and  was 
dependent  on  the  senate  for  supplies  of  money.  His  military 
authority  was  confined  to  Italy;  and  his  power  of  life  and  death 
over  the  citizens  was  at  an  eariy  period  limited  by  law.  It  was 
probably  the  lex  Valeria  oi  300  B.C.  that  made  him  subject  to  the 
right  of  criminal  appeal  {frovocaUo)  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 
But  during  his  tenure  of  power  all  the  magistrates  of  the  people 
were  regarded  as  his  subordinates;  and  it  was  even  held  that 
the  right  of  assistance  {auxUium) ,  furnished  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  to  members  of  the  citizen  body,  should  not  be  effectively 
exercised  when  the  state  was  under  this  type  of  martial  law.  The 
dictator  was  nominated  by  one  of  the  consuls.  But  here  as  else- 
where the  senate  asserted  its  authority  over  the  magistrates,  and 
the  view  was  finally  hdd  that  the  senate  should  not  only  suggest 
the  need  of  nomination  but  also  the  name  of  the  nominee.  After 
the  nomination,  the  imperium  of  the  dictator  was  confirmed  by 
a  lex  curiata  (see  Comitia)  .  To  emphasize*  the  superiority  of  this 
imperium  over  that  of  the  consuls,  the  dictator  might  be  preceded 
by  twenty-four  lictors,  not  by  the  usual  twelve;  and,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  period  of  the  office,  these  lictors  bore  the  axes,  the 
symbols  of  life  and  death,  within  the  city  walls. 

Tradition  represents  the  dictatorship  as  having  a  life  of  three 
centuries  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  state.  The  first  dictator 
is  said  to  have  been  created  in  501  B.C.;  tbe  last  of  the 
"  administrative  "  dictators  belongs  to  the  year  216  B.C.  It  was 
an  office  that  was  incompatible  both  with  the  growing  spirit  of 
constitutionalism  and  with  the  greater  security  of  the  city;  and 
the  epoch  of  the  Second  Punic  War  was  marked  by  experiments 
with  the  office,  such  as  the  election  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  by  the 
people,  and  the  co-dictatorship  of  M.  Minucius  with  Fiabius,  which 
heralded  its  jdisuse  (see  PuNic  Wars).  The  emergency  office  of 
the  early  and  middle  Republic  has  few  points  of  contact,  except 
those  ol  the  extraordinary  position  and  almost  unfettered 
authority  of  its  holder,  with  the  dictatorship  as  revised  by  Sutia 
and  by  Caesar.  Sulla's  dictatorship  was  the  form  taken  by  a 
provisional  government.  He  was  created  ^ '  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic.'*  It  is  less  certain  whether  the  dictatorships  held 
by  Caesar  were  of  a  consciously  provisional  character.  Since  the 
office  represented  the  only  supreme  lifpperium  in  Rome,  it  was 
the  natural  resort  of  the  founder  of  a  monarchy  (see  Sulla  and 
Caesar)  .  Ostensibly  to  prevent  its  further  use  for  such  a  purpose^ 
M  Antonius  in  44  B.C.  carried  a  law  abolishing  the  dictatorship  as 
a  part  of  the  constitution. 

Bibliography. — Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsrecht,  ii.  141  foH» 
(3rd  ed.,  Leipzig,  1887);  Herzoe,  Gesckichte  und  System  der  romi- 
scken  Staatsterfassung,  i.  718  foH.  (Leipzig,  1884);  Pauiy->A^S80wa» 
ReaUncyclop&die,  v.  370  toll,  (new  edition,  Stuttgart,  T893,  &c.)( 
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Lange,  Rdmische  AUerih&mer,  u  542  foil  (Berlm,  1856,  &c);  Darem- 
berg-Saglio,  Dictiannaire  des  antiquiUs  grecques  et  romaines,  iu  161 
foil.  (1875,  &c.);  Haverfield,  "  The  Abolition  of  the  Dictatorship," 
in  Classical  Review,  iii.  77.  (A.  H.  J.  G.) 

DICTIONARY.  In  its  proper  and  most  usual  meaning  a 
dictionary  is  a  book  containing  a  collection  of  the  words  of  a 
language,  dialect  or  subject,  arranged  alphabetically  or 
Deffnkion  '^  gome  other  de&iite  order ,and  with  ezplanationsin  the 
MMoty.  same  or  some  other  language.  When  the  words  are  few  in 
number,  being  only  a  small  part  of  those  belonging  to 
the  subject,  or  when  they  are  given  without  explanation,  or  some 
only  are  explained,  or  the  explanations  are  partial,  the  work  is 
called  a  vocabulary  \  and  when  there  is  merely  a  list  of  explana- 
tions of  the  technical  words  and  expressions  in  some  particular 
subject,  a  glossary.  An  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words 
of  some  book  or  author  with  references  to  the  places  where 
they  occur  is  called  an  index  (g.v.).  When  under  each  word 
the  phrases  containing  it  are  added  to  the  references,  the  work  is 
called  a  concordance.  Sometimes,  however,  these  names  are  given 
to  true  dictionaries;  thus  the  great  Italian  dictionary  of  the 
Accademia  della  Crusca,  in  six  volumes  folio,  is  called  Vocabolarioy 
and  Ernesti's  dictionary  to  Cicero  is  called  Index,  When  the 
words  are  arranged  according  to  a  definite  system  of  classification 
under  heads  and  subdivisions,  according  to  their  nature  or  their 
meaning,  the  book  is  usually  .called  a  classed  vocabulary;  but 
when  sufficient  explanations  are  given  it  is  often  accepted  as  a 
dictionary,  like  the  Onomasticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  or  the  native 
dictionaries  of  Sanskrit,  Manchu  and  many  other  languages. 

Dictionaries  were  originally  books  of  reference  explaining  the 
words  of  a  language  or  of  some  part  of  it.  As  the  names  of 
things,  as  well  as  those  of  persons  and  places,  are  words,  and 
often  require  explanation  even  more  than  other  classes  of  words, 
they  were  necessarily  included  in  dictionaries,  and  often  to  a  very 
great  extent.  In  time,  books  were  devoted  to  them  alone,  and 
were  limited  to  special  subjects,  and  these  have  so  midtiplied, 
that  dictionaries  of  things  now  rival  in  number  and  variety  those 
of  words  or  of  languages,  while  they  often  far  surpass  them  in  bulk. 
There  are  dictionaries  of  biography  and  history,  real  and  fictitious, 
general  and  special,  relating  to  men  of  all  countries,  characters 
and  professions;  the  English  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
(see  Biography)  is  a  great  instance  of  one  form  of  these; 
dictionaries  of  bibliography,  relating  to  all  books,  or  to  those 
of  some  particular  kind  or  country;  dictionaries  of  geography 
(sometimes  called  gazetteers)  of  the  whole  world,  of  particular 
countries,  or  of  small  districts,  of  towns  and  of  villages,  of 
castles,  monasteries  and  other  buildings.  There  are  dictionaries 
of  philosophy;  of  the  Bible;  of  mathematics;  of  natural  history, 
eoology,  botany;  of  birds,  trees,  plants  and  flowers;  of 
chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy;  of  architecture,  painting 
and  music;  of  medicine,  surgery,  anatomy,  pathology  and 
physiology;  of  diplomacy;  of  law,  canon,  civil,  statutory  and 
criminal;  of  political  and  sodal  sciences;  of  agriculture,  rural 
economy  and  gardening;  of  commerce,  navigation,  horse^ 
manship  and  the  military  arts;  of  mechanics,  machines  and 
the  manual  arts.  There  are  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  of 
chronology,  of  dates,  of  genealogy,  of  heraldry,  of  diplomatics,  of 
abbreviations,  of  useful  receipts,  of  monograms,  of  adulterations 
and  of  very  many  other  subjects.  These  works  are  separately 
referred  to  in  the  bibliographies  attached  to  the  articles  on  the 
separate  subjects.  And  lastly,  there  are  dictionaries  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  their  comprehensive  offspring,  encyclopaedias 
(^.9.),  which  include  in  thexnselves  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
Neither  under  the  heading  of  dictionary  nor  under  that  of 
encyclopaedia  do  we  propose  to  include  a  mention  of  every  work 
of  its  class,  but  many  of  these  will  be  referred  to  in  the  separate 
articles  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  pertain.  And  in  this 
article  we  confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  those  dictionaries 
which  are  primarily  word-books.  This  is  practically  the  most 
convenient  distinction  from  the  subject-book  or  encyclopaedia; 
though  the  two  characters  are  often  combined  in  one  work.  Thus 
the  Century  Dictionary  has  encyclopaedic  features,  while  the 
present  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  restoring  its 


earlier  tradition  but  carrying  out  the  idea  moiB  systematically, 
also  embodies  dictionary  features. 

Dictionarium  is  a  word  of  low  or  modem  Latinity;^  dictia, 
from  which  it  was  formed,  was  used  in  medieval  Latin  to  mean 
a  word.  Lexicon  is  a  corresponding  word  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning  a  book  of  or  for  words — ^a  dictionary.  A  glossary  is 
properly  a  collection  of  unusual  or  foreign  words  requiring 
explanation.  It  is  the  name  frequently  given  to  English 
dictionaries  of  dialects,  which  the  Germans  usuaUy  call  idiotican, 
and  the  Italians  vocabolario,  WSrterbuch,  a  book  of  words,  was 
first  used  among  the  Gamans,  according  to  Grimm,  by  Kramer 
( 1 7 19) ,  imitated  from  the  Dutch  woordenboek.  From  the  Germans 
the  Swedes  and  Danes  adopted  ordbok,  ordbog.  The  Icelandic 
ordabdky  like  the  German,  contains  the  genitive  plural.  The 
Slavonic  nations  use  slovar,  slovniky  and  the  southern  Slavs 
ryetshnik,  from  slovo^  ryetsh,  a  word,  formed,  like  dictionary 
and  lexicon,  without  composition.  Many  other  names  have  been 
given  to  dictionaries,  as  thesaurus ^  Sprachschatz,  cornucopia, 
gazophylacium,  comprehensorium,  catholicon,  to  indicate  their 
completeness  ;  manipulus  predicanUum,  promptarium  puerorum, 
liber  memorialiSj  hortus  vocabulorum^  ionia  (a  violet  bed),  alveary 
(a  beehive),  kamoos  (the  sea),  haft  kulzum  (the  seven  seas),  tsze 
tien^ia.  standard  of  character),  onomasticon,  nomenclator,  biblio- 
theca,  elucidarioy  Mundart-samndung,  clavis,  scala,  pharetra,*  La 
Crusca  from  the  great  Italian  dictionary,  and  Calepino  (in  Spanish 
and  Italian)  from  the  Latin  dictionary  of  Calepinus. 

The  tendency  of  great  dictionaries  is  to  unite  in  themselves  all 
the  peculiar  features  of  special  dictionaries.  A  large  dictionary 
is  most  useful  when  a  word  is  to  be  thoroughly  studied,  or  when 
there  is  difficulty  in  making  out  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase. 
Special  dictionaries  are  more  useful  for  special  purposes;  for 
instance,  synonyms  are  best  studied  in  a  dictionary  of  synonyms. 
And  small  dictionaries  are  more  convenient  for  frequent  use,  as 
in  translating  from  an  unfamiliar  language,  for  words  may  be 
found  more  quickly,  and  they  present  the  words  and  their 
meanings  in  a  concentrated  and  compact  form,  instead  of  being 
scattered  over  a  large  space,  and  separated  by  other  matter. 
Dictionaries  of  several  languages,  called  polyglots,  are  of  different 
kinds.  Some  are  polyglot  in  the  vocabulary,  but  not  in  the 
explanation,  like  Johnson's  dictionary  of  Persian  and  Arabic 
explained  in  English;  some  in  the  interpretation,  but  not  in  the 
vocabulary  or  explanation,  like  Calepini  octoglotton,  a  Latin 
dictionary  of  Latin,  with  the  meanings  in  seven  languages. 
Many  great  dictionaries  are  now  polyglot  in  this  sense.  Some  are 
polyglot  in  the  vocabulary  and  interpretation,  but  are  explained 
in  one  language,  like  Jal's  Glossaire  nautique,  a  glossary  of  sea 
terms  in  many  languages,  giving  the  equivalents  of  each  word  in 
the  other  languages,  but  the  explanation  in  French.  Pauthier's 
Annamese  Dictionary  is  polyglot  in  a  peculiar  way.  It  gives 
the  Chinese  characters  with  their  pronunciation  in  Chinese  and 
Annamese.  Special  dictionaries  are  of  many  kinds.  There  are 
technical  dictionaries  of  etymology,  foreign  words,  dialects, 
secret  languages,  slang,  neology,  barbarous  words,  faults  of  ex- 
pression, choice  words,  prosody,  pronunciation,  spelling,  orators, 
poets,  law,  music,  proper  names,  particular  authors,  nouns,  verbs, 
participles,  particles,  double  forms,  difficulties  and  many  others. 
Fick's  dictionary  (Gdttingen,  1868,  8vo;  1874-1876,  8vo,  4  vols.) 
is  a  remarkable  attempt  to  ascertain  the  common  language  of 
the  Indo-European  nations  before  each  of  their  great  separations. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  Btytnologische  Porschungen  (Lemgo 
and  Detmoldt,  1859-1873,  8vo,  7217  pages)  Pott  gives  a 
comparative  lexicon  of  Indo-European  roots,  2226  in  number, 
occupying  5140  pages. 

^Joannes  de  Garlandia  (John  Garland;  fl.  1 202-1 252)  gives 
the  following  explanation  in  his  Dictionarius,  which  is  a  classed 
vocabulary : — "  Dictionarius  dicitur  libellus  iste  a  dictionibus  magis 
necessariis,  quas  tenetur  quilibet  scolaris,  non  tantum  in  scrinio  de 
lignis  facto,  sied  in  cordis  armariolo  firmiter  retinere."  This  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  first  use  of  the  word. 

*  An  excellent  dictionary  of  quotations,  perhaps  the  first  of  the 
kind;  a  laree  folio  volume  pnnted  in  Strassbuig  about  1475  is 
entitled  "  Pnaretra  auctoritates  et  dicta  doctorum,  philosophonim, 
ec  poetarum  continens." 
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At  no  time  was  progiess  in  the  making  of  gteeial  dicCicfnaries 
90  rapid  as  during  tlie  seoond  hall  of  the  19th  oentury.  It  is  tx> 
be  seen  in  three  things;  in  the  perfecting  of  the  theory  of  what 
MHhoA.  a  general  dictionary  shotild  be;  in  the  elaboration 
of  methods  of  collecting  and  editing  texkographic 
materials;  and  in  the  magnitude  and  improved  quality  of  the 
work  which  has  been  accomplished  or  planned.  £ach  oi  these 
can  best  be. illustrated  ftx>m  English  lexicogxaphy,  in  which  the 
process  of  development  has  in  all  diisections  been  carried  farthest. 
The  advance  that  has  been  made  in  theory  began  with  a  radical 
change  of  opinion  with  regaxd  to  the  chief  end  of  the  general 
dictionary  of  a  language.  The  older  view  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  lexicograi^er  should  furnish  a  standard  of  usage — should 
register  only  those  words  which  are,  or  at  some  period  of  the 
language  have  been,  "  good  "  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  with 
their  ''  proper  "  senses  and  uses>  or  should  at  least  furnish  the 
means  of  determining  what  these  are.  In  other  words^  his  chief 
duty  was  conceived  to  be  to  sift  and  refine,  to  decide  authori- 
tatively questions  with  regard  to  good  usage,  and  thus  to  fix  the 
language  as  completely  as  might  be  possible  within  the  limits 
determined  by  the  literary  taste  of  his  time.  Thus  the  Accademia 
della  Crusca,  founded  near  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  in  this  way  the  Italian 
toAgue,  and  in  161 2  the  Vocabolario  degli  Aecademici  deUa 
Crusca^  long  the  standaxd  of  that  language,  was  published.  The 
Acad^mie  Fran^aise,  the  first  edition  of  whose  dictionary 
appeared  in  1694,  had  a  similar  origin.  In  England  the  idea  o£ 
constructing  a  dictionary  upon  this  principle  arose  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  xSth  century.  It  was  ixnagiaed  by  men  of 
letters — ^among  them  Alexander  Pope-Hthat  the  English  language 
had  then  attained  such  perfection  that  further  imtoovement  was 
hardly  possible,  and  it  was  feared,  that  if  it  were  not  fixed  by 
lexicographic  authority  deterioration  would  soon  begin.  Since 
there  was  no  English  ^*  Academy,"  it  was  necessary  that  the  task 
should  fall  to  some  one  whose  judgment  would  command  respect, 
and  the  man  who  undertook  it  was  Samuel  Johnson.  His  dic« 
tionary,  the  first  edition  of  which,  in  two  folio  volumes,  apj^ared 
in  1755)  was  in  many  respects  admirable,  but  it  was  inade- 
quate even  as  a  standard  of  the  then  existing  literary  usage. 
Johnson  himself  did  not  long  entertain  the  belief  that  the  natural 
development  of  a  language  can  be  arrested  in  that  or  in  any 
other  way.  His  work  was,  however,  generally  accepted  as  a  final 
authority^  and  the  ideas  upon  which  it  was  founded  dominated 
English  lexicography  for  more  than  a  century.  The  first  effective 
protest  in  England  against  the  supremacy  of  this  literary  view  was 
made  by  Dean  (later  Archbishop)  Trench,  in  a  paper  on  "  Some 
Deficiencies  in  Existing  English  Dictionaries  "  read  before  the 
Philological  Society  in  2857.  '*  A  dictionary,"  he  said^  ^*  accord- 
ing to  that  idea  of  it  whicji  seems  to  me  alone  capable  of  being 
logically  maintained,  is  an  itpoettiory  of  the  language;  much  more, 
but  this  primarily. ...  It  is  no  task  of  the  maker  of  it  to  select 
the  good  words  of  the  language. . . .  The  business  which  he  has 
undertaken  is  to  collect  and  arrange  all  words,  whether  good  or 
bad,  whether  they  commend  themselves  to  his  judgment  or  other- 
wise. . .  .He  is  an  historian  of  [the  language],  not  a  critic,'* 
That  is,  for  the  literary  view  of  the  chief  end  of  the  general 
dictionaiy  diould  be  substituted  the  philological  or  scientific. 
In  Germany  this  substitution  had  already  been  effected  by  Jacob 
and  Wilhelm  Grimm  in  their  dictionary  of  the  German  huoguage, 
the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1854.  In  brief,  then,  the 
modem  view  is  that  the  general  dictionary  of  a  language 
should  be  a  record  of  all  the  words — current  or  obsolete—^ 
that  language,  with  all  their  meanings  and  uses,  but  should  not 
attempt  to  be,  except  secondarily  or  indirectly,  a  guide  to 
'*  good  "  usage.  A  '-  standard  "  dictionary  has,  in  fact,  been 
recognized  to  be  an  impossibility,  if  not  an  absurdity. 

This  theoretical  requirement  must,  of  course,  be  modified 
considerably  in  practice.  The  date  at  which  a  modem  language 
b  to  be  regarded  by  the  lexicographer  as  ^^  beginning  "  must,  as 
a  rule,  be  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen;  while  considerable 
portions  of  its  earlier  vocabulary  cannot  be  recovered  because 
of  the  incompleteness  of  the  literary  record.    Moreover,  liot.even 


the  most  cOmideto  dictionary  can  indttdo  all'tfae.wecds  windi  the 
records — earW  and  later-*-actually  contain.  Many  words,  that 
is  to  say,  which  are  found  ill  the  literature  t)l  a  language  cannot 
be  regarded  as,  for  iexkogniphic  purposes,  belonging  to  that 
language;  while  maoy.  more  may  or  may  not  be  held  to  belong 
to  it,  according  to  the  judgmienJfcr--«almost  Uie  whim^^^-of  the 
Individual  lexicographer.  This  is  Especially  true  of  the  English 
tongue.  ^  That  vast  aggregate  Of  words  and  phrases  whicii 
constitutes  the  vocabulary  of  English-speaking  men  presents,  to 
the  mind  that  endeavours  to  grasp  it  as  a  definite  whole,  the 
aspect  of  one  of  those  nebulous  masses  f  amilidr  to  the  astronomer, 
in  which  a  dear  and  unmistakable  nudeus  shades  off  on  all  sides, 
through  zones  of  decreasing  brightness,  to  a  dim  marginal  film 
that  seems  to  end  nowhere,  but  to  lose  itself  imperceptibly  in 
the  surrounding  darkness"  (Dr  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Oxf&rd 
Diet.  General  Explanations,  p.  xvii).  This  ^'  marginal  film  "  of 
words  with  more  or  less  doubtful  claims  to  recognition  indudes 
thousands  of  the  terms  of  the  natural  sdences  (the  New-Latin 
classificatory  names  of  zoology  and  botany,  names  of  diemical 
compounds  and  of  minerals,  and  the  like);  half-^iaturalized 
foreign  words;  dialectal  words;  slang  terms;  trade  names 
(many  of  which  have  passed  or  are  passing  into  common  use); 
proper  names  and  many  more.  Many  of  these  even  the  most 
complete  dictionary  should  exdude;  others  it  should  include; 
but  where  the  line  shall  be  dmwn  Will  always  remain  a  vdxed 
question. 

Another  important  prindple  upon  which  Trench  insisted,  and 
which  also  expresses  a  requirement  of  modem  sdentific  philology, 
is  that  the  dictionary  shall  be  not  merely  a  reoord,  but  also  an 
historical  reoord  of  words  and  their  uses.  From  the  literary  pcdnt 
of  view  the  most  important  thsng  is  present  usage.  To  that  alone 
the  idea  of  a  ''  standard  "  has  any  applicstioii.  Dictionaries  o£ 
the  older  type,  therefore,; usually  make  thecommon,  or  ''  proper  " 
or  "  root "  meaning  of  a  word  the  starting  point  of  its  definiticm, 
and  arrange  its  other  senses  in  a  logical  or*  acddental  ordec 
commonly  ignoring  the  historical  order  in  whidi  die  various 
meanings  arose.  Still  less  do  they  attempt  to  give  data  from 
which  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  at  any  previous  period  may 
be  determiitod.  The  philologist,  however,  for  whom  the  growth, 
or  progressive  alteration,  of  a .  langutage'  is  a  fact  of  central 
importance,  regards  no  record  ol  a  langvage  as  complete  which 
does  not  exhibit  this  growth  in  its  successive  stages.  He  desires 
to  know  when  and  THiere  eiatch  word,  and  each  form'  and  sense 
of  it,  are  first  found  in  the  language;  if  the  word  or  sense  is 
obsolete,  when  it  died;  and  any  other  fact  that  throws  li^t  upon 
its  history.  He  requires^  accordingly,  of  the  lexicographer  that, 
having  ascertained  these  data,  he  shall  make  them  the  foundation 
of  his  «cposition-^-in  particular,  of  the  division  and  arrangenkent 
of  his  definitions,  that  sense  bdng  placed  first  which  appeared 
first  in  order  of  time.  In  other  words,  each  article  in  the  dictionary 
should  furnish  an  orderly  biography  of  the  word  of  which  it 
treats,  eadi  word  and  sense  bdng  so  dated  that  the  exact  time 
of  its  ai^>earance  and  the  duration  of  its  use  may  as  nearly  as 
possible  be  determined.  This,,  in  prindple,  is  the  method  of  the 
new  lexicography.  In  practice  it  is  subject  to  lim£tatims  similar 
to  those  of  the  Vocabulary  mentioned  above.  Incompleteness 
of  the-iearly  record  is  here  an  even  greater  obstacle;  a.nd  there 
are  many  words  whose  history  is,  for  one  reason  oir  another,  sd 
unimportant  that  to  treat  it  elaboratdy  would  be  a  waste  of: 
labour  and  space. 

The  adoption  of  the  historical  prindple  involves  a  further  noto^ 
worthy  modification  of  older  methods,  namdy,  an  important 
exteiiksion  of  the  use  of  quotation^  To  Dr  Johnson  bdongs  the 
credit  of  showing  how  useful,  when  properly  chosen,  they  may  be, 
not  only  in  corroborating  the  lexicographer's  statements,  but  alsv 
in  revealing  special  shades  of  meaning  or  ivariations  of  use  which 
his  definitions  cannot  well  exporess.  No  part  of  Johnson's  wooria 
is  more,  valuable  than  this.  This  idea  was  more  fully  devdoped 
and  applied  by  Dr  Charles  Richardson;  whose  New  DicHonor^ 
of  the  English  Language . . .  Illustrated  by  Quotatnms  from  the 
Best  Authors  (1835-^1836)  sti^  remalnsa  most  valuable  collection 
of  literary  illustiiations.    Lexicographers,  faowieHxer,.  have,  withi 
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few  ezcepdims,  imtil  a  recent  date,  emi^oyed  quotations  chiefly 
for  the  ends  just  mentioned' — ^as  instances  of  use  or  as  illustra- 
tions of  correct  usage — ^with  scarcely  any  recognition  of  their 
vaJue  as  historical  evidence;  and  th^  have  taken  them  almost 
exclusively  from  the  works  of  the  "  best  '*  authors.  But  since  all 
the  data  upon  which  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
a  wovd  can  be  based  must  be  collected  from  the  literature  of 
the  language,  it  is  evident  that,  in  so  far  as  the  lexicographer 
is  required  to  fiumish  evidence  for  an  historical  inference,  a 
quotation  is  the  best  form  in  which  he  can  give  it.  In  fact, 
extracts,  (Hnperly  selected  and  grouped,  are  generally  sufficient  to 
show  the  entire  meaning  and  biography  of  a  word  without  the  aid 
of  elaborate  definitions.  The  latter  simply  save  the  reader  the 
trouble  of 'drawing  the  proper  conclusions  for  himself.  A  further 
rule  of  the  new  lexicography,  accordingly,  is  that  quotations 
should  be  used,  primarily,  as  historical  evidence,  and  that  the 
history  of  words  and  meanings  should  be  exhibited  by  means  of 
them.  The  earliest  instance  of  use  that  can  be  found,  and  (if  the 
word  or  sense  is  obsolete)  the  latest,  are  as  a  nile  to  be  given; 
while  in  the  case  of  an  important  word  or  sense,  instances  taken 
from  successive  periods  of  its  currency  also  shoidd  be  dted. 
Moreover,  a  quotation  which  contains  an  important  bit  of 
historical  evidence  must  be  used,  whether  its  source  is  "good," 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  or  not — whether  it  is  a  classic 
of  the  language  or  from  a  daily  newspaper;  though  where  choice 
is  possible,  preference  should,  of  course,  be  given  to  quotations 
extracted  from  the  works  of  the  best  writers.  This  rule  does  not 
do  away  with  the  illustrative  use  of  quotations,  which  is  still 
recognized  as  highly  important,  but  it  subordinates  it  to  their 
historical  use.  It  is  necessary  to  add  that  it  impUes  that  the 
extracts  must  be  given  exact^  and  in  the  original  spelling  and 
capitalization,  accurately  dated,  and  furnished  with  a  precise 
reference  to  author,  book,  volume,  page  and  edition;  for 
insistence  upon  these  requirements-^which  are  obviously  im- 
portant, whatever  the  use.  of  the  quotation  may  be — is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  modem  innovations.  Johnson  usually  gave 
simply  the  author's  name,  and  often  quoted  from  memory  and 
inaccurately;  and  many  of  his  successors  to  this  day  have 
foUowed-^-^together  or  to  some  extent — his  example. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the*  way  of  this  use  of  quotations — ^af  ter 
the  difficulty  of  collection — is  that  of  finding  space  for  them  in  a 
dictionary  of  reasonable  size.  Preference  must  be  given  to  those 
which  are  essential,  the  number  of  those  which  are  dted  merely 
on  methodical  groimds  being  made  as  small  as  possible.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  negative  evidence  furnished  by 
quotations  is  generally  of  little  value;  one  can  seldom,  that  is, 
be  certain  that  the  lexicographer  has  actually  found  the  earliest 
or  the  latest  use,  or  that  the  word  or  sense  has  not  been  current 
during  some  intermediate  period  from  which  he  has  no  quotations. 

Lastly,  a  much  more  important  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  ideal 
dictionary  is  now  assigned  to  the  etymology  of  words.  This  may 
be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  recent  rapnd  development  of  ety« 
mology  as  a  sdence,  and  to  the  greater  abundance  of  trustworthy 
data;  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  the  connexion  between  that  section  of  the  biography 
of  a  word  which  lies  within  the  language — subsequent,  that  is, 
to  the  time  when  the  language  may,  for  lexicographical  purposes, 
be  assumed  to  have  begun,  or  to  the  time  when  the  word  was 
adopted  orinvented — and  its  antecedent  history'has  become  more 
vital  and  interesting.  Etymology,  in  other  words,  is  essentially 
the  history  of  the  form  of  a  word  up  to  the  time  when  it  became 
a  part  of  the  language,  and  is,  in  a  measure,  an  extension  of  the 
hist(»y  of  the  devdopment  of  the  word  in  the  language.  More- 
over, it  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  exact  rdations  of  allied 
words  can  he  ascertained,  and  the  separation  of  words  of  the  same 
form  but  of  diverse  origin  (homon3rms)  can  be  effected,  and  is 
thus,  for  the  dictionary,  the  foundation  of  all  family  history  and 
correct  genealogy.  In  fact,  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to 
these  two  points  in  the  best  recent  lexicography  is  one  of  its 
distinguishing  and  most  important  characteristics.  Rdated  to 
the  etjrmology  of  wOTds  are  the  changes  in  their  form  which  may 
hove  occurred  idule  they  have  been  in  use  as  parts  of  the  language 


— modifications  of  their  pronundation,  corruptions  by  popular 
etymology  or  false  assodations,  and  the  like.  The  facts  with 
regard  to  these  things  which  the  wide  research  necessitated 
by  the  historical  method  furnishes  abundantly  to  the  modem 
lexicograi^er  are  often  among  the  most  novd  and  interesting 
of  his  acquisitions. 

It  should  be  added  that  even  approximate  conformity  to  the 
theoretical  requirements  of  modem  lexicography  as  above  out- 
lined is  possible  only  under  conditions  simUar  to  those  under  which 
the  Oxford  New  English  Dictionary  was  undertaken  (see  bdow). 
The  labour  demanded  is  too  vast,  and  the  necessary  bulk  of  the 
dictionary  too  great.  When,  however,  a  language  is  recorded 
in  one  such  dictionary',  those  of  smaller  size  and  more  modest 
pretensions  can  rest  upon  it  as  an  authority  and  conform  to  it 
as  a  model  so  far  as  their  special  limitations  permit. 

The  ideal  thus  developed  is  primarily  that  of  the  general 
dictionary  of  the  purely  philological  type,  but  it  applies  also  to 
the  encyclopaedic  dictionary.  In  so  far  as  the  latter  is  strictly 
lexicographic — deals  with  words  as  words,  and  not  with  the  things 
they  denote — it  should  be  made  after  the  modd  of  the  former, 
and  is  defective  to  the  extent  in  which  it  deviates  from  it.  The 
addition  of  encydopaedic  matter  to  the  phflological  in  no  way 
affects  the  general  prindples  involved.  It  may,  however,  for 
practical  reasons,  modify  their  application  in  various  ways.  For 
example,  the  number  oi  obsolete  and  dialectal  words  induded 
may  be  much  diminished  and  the  number  of  sdentific  terms  (for 
instance,  new  Latin  botanical  and  zoological  names)  be  increased; 
and  the  relative  amount  of  space  devoted  to  etymologies  and 
quotations  may  be  lessened.  In  general,  since  books  of  this  kind 
are  designed  to  serve  more  or  less  as  works  of  general  reference, 
the  making  of  them  must  be  governed  by  considerations  of 
practical  utility  which  the  compilers  of  a  purdy  philological 
dictionary  are  not  obliged  to  regard.  The  encydopaedic  type 
itself,  although  it  has  often  been  critidzed  as  hybrid — as  a  mixture 
of  two  things  which  diould  be  kept  distinct — is  entirdy  defensible. 
Between  the  dictionary  and  the  encyclopaedia  the  dividing  line 
cannot  sharply  be  drawn.  There  are  words  the  meaning  of  which 
cannot  be  explained  fully  without  some  description  of  things, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  description  of  things  and  processes 
often  involves  the  definition  of  names.  To  the  combination  of 
the  two  objection  cannot  justly  be  made,  so  long  as  it  is  effected 
in  a  way — with  a  sdectionof  material — that  leaves  the  dictionary 
esscsitially  a  dictionary  and  not  an  encydopaedia.  Moreover, 
the  large  vocabulary  of  the  general  dictionary  makes  it  possible 
to  present  certain  kinds  of  encydopaedic  matter  with  a  degree  of 
fulness  and  a  convenience  of  arrangement  which  are  possible  in 
no  single  work  of  any  other  dass.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  if 
the  encydopaedic  dictionary  did  not  exist  it  would  have  to  be 
invented;  that  its  jtistification  is  its  indispensableness.  Not 
the  least  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  makes  legitimate  the  use  of 
diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations,  which,  if  properiy  selected 
and  executed,  are  often  valuable  aids  to  definition. 

On  its  practical  side  the  advance  in  lexicography  has  consisted 
in  the  elaboration  of  methods  long  in  use  rather  than  in  the  in- 
vention of  new  ones.  The  only  way  to  collect  the  data  upon  which 
the  vocabulary,  the  definitions  and  the  history  are  to  be  based 
is,  of  course,  to  search  for  them  in  the  written  monuments  of  the 
language,  as  all  lexicographers  who  have  not  merely  borrowed  from 
their  predecessors  have  done.  But  the  wider  scope  and  spedal 
aims  of  the  new  lexicography  demand  that  the  investigation  shall 
be  vasdy  more  comprehensive,  systematic  and  predse.  It  is 
necessary,  in  brief,  that,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  literature 
(of  all  kinds)  of  every  period  of  the  language  shall  be  examined 
systematically,  in  order  that  all  the  words,  and  senses  and  forms 
of  words,  which  have  existed  during  any  period  may  be  found, 
and  that  enough  excerpts  (carefully  verified,credited  and  dated)  to 
cover  all  the  essential  facts  shall  be  made.  The  books,  pamphlets, 
journals,  newspapers,  and  so  on  which  must  thus  be  searched  wiU 
be  numbered  by  thousands,  and  the  quotations  selected  may  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  New  English  Dictionary)  be  counted  by 
millions.  This  task  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man,  even 
though  he  be  a  Johnson,  or  a  Littr6  or  a  Grimm,  and  it  is  now 
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assigned  to  a  corps  of  readers  whose  number  te  limited  only  by  the 
abHtty  of  the  editor  to  obtain  such  assistance.  The  modem 
method  of  editing  the  material  thus  accumulated — the  actual 
work  of  compilation^^Iso  is  characterized  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour.  Johnson  boasted  that  his 
dictionary  was  written  with  but  little  assistance  from  the  learned, 
and  the  same  was  in  large  measure  true  of  that  of  Littr6.  Such 
attempts  on  the  part  of  one  man  to  write  practically  the  whole  of 
a  general  dictionary  are  no  longer  possible,  not  merely  because  of 
the  vast  labour  and  philological  research  necessitated  by  modem 
aims,  but  more  espedaily  because  the  immense  development  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  special  sciences  renders  indispensable  the 
assistance,  in  the  work  of  definition,  of  persons  who  are  expert  in 
those  sciences.  The  tendency,  accordingly,  has  been  to  enlarge 
greatly  the  editorial  staff  of  the  dictionary,  scores  of  sub-editors 
and  contributors  being  now  employed  where  a  dozen  or  fewer 
were  formerly  deemed  sufficient  In  other  words,  the  making  of 
a  ''  complete  "  dictionary  has  become  a  co-operative  enterprise, 
to  the  success  of  which  workers  in  all  the  fields  of  hterature  and 
science  contribute. 

The  most  complete  exemplification  of  these  principles  and 
methods  is  the  Oxford  Nfw  English  DicHonary,  on  historical 
principles,  founded  maivdy  on  materials  collected  by  the  Philo* 
logical  Society.  This  monumental  work  originated  in  the  sug- 
gestion of  Trench  that  an  attempt  should  be  made,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Philological  Society,  to  complete  the  vocabulary 
of  existing  dictionaries  and  to  supply  the  historical  information 
which  they  lacked.  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  considerable 
material  was  collected,  and  Mr  Herbert  Coleridge  was  appointed 
general  editor.  He  died  in  186 1,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr  F.  J. 
FumivaU.  Little,  however,  was  done,  beyond  the  cdlection  of 
quotations — about  2,000,000  of  which  were  gathered — ^until  in 
1878  the  expense  of  printing  and  publishing  tine  proposed 
dictionary  was  assumed  by  the  Delegates  of  the  University  Press, 
and  the  editorship  was  entrusted  to  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  J.  A.  H. 
Murray.  As  the  historical  point  of  beginning,  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century  was  selected,  all  words  that  were  obsolete  at  that 
date  being  excluded,  though  the  history  of  words  that  were 
current  both  before  and  after  that  date  is  given  in  its  entirety; 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  search  for  quotations — which,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  design,  was  to  cover  the  entire  literature  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century  and  as  much  of  the  subse- 
quent Hterature  (especially  the  works  of  the  more  important 
writers  and  works  on  special  subjects)  as  might  be  possible — 
should  be  made  more  thorough.  More  than  800  readers,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  offered  their  aid;  and  when  the  preface  to  the 
first  volume  appeared  in  id88,  the  editor  was  able  to  announce 
that  the  readers  had  increased  to  1300,  and  that  5,500,000  of 
quotations,  taken  ftiom  the  writings  of  more  than  5000  authors, 
had  already  been  amassed.  The  whole  work  was  planned  to  be 
completed  in  ten  large  volumes,  each  issued  first  in  smaller  parts. 
The  first  part  was  isiSued  in  1884,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1910 
the  first  part  of  the  letter  S  had  been  reached. 

The  historical  method  of  exposition,  particularly  by  quota- 
tions, is  applied  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  if  not  in  all  cases 
with  entire  success,  yet,  on  the  whole,  with  a  regularity  and  a 
precision  which  leave  little  to  be  desired.  A  minor  fault  is  that 
excerpts  from  second  or  third  rate  authors  have  occasionally  been 
used  where  better  ones  from  writers  of  the  first  dass  either  must 
have  been  at  hand  or  could  have  been  found.  As  was  said  above, 
the  literary  quality  of  the  question  is  highly  important  even 
historical  lexicography,  and  should  not  be  neglected  un- 
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necessarily.  Other  special  features  of  the  book  are  the  complete- 
ness with  which  variations  of  pronunciation  and  orthography 
(with  dates)  are  given;  the  fulness  and  scienrific  excellence  of  the 
et3anologies,  which  abound  in  new  information  and  corrections 
of  old  errors;  the  phonetic  precision  with  which  the  present 
(British)  pronunciation  is  indicated;  and  the  elaborate  sub- 
division of  meanings.  The  definitions  as  a  whole  are  marked  by 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy,  though  in  a  certain  number  of  cases 
(not  explicable  by  the  date  of  the  volumes)  the  lists  of  meanings 
are  not  so  good  as  one  would  expect,  as  compared  (say)  with 


the  Centusy  Dictionary,  Woik  of  such  magnitude  and  quality  is 
possible;practically)Onlywhentheeditorofthedictionarycancom'- 
mand  not  merely  the  aid  of  a  very  large  numbey  of  scholars  and 
men  of  science,  but  their  gratuitous  aid.  In  this  the  New  English 
Dictionary  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  originated,  and  its  aim,  have  interested  scholars  every- 
where, and  led  them  to  contribute  to  the  perfecting  of  it  their 
knowledge  and  time.  The  long  list  of  names  of  such  helpers  in  Sir 
J.  A.  H.  Murray's  preface  is  in  curious  contrast  with  their  absence 
from  Dr  Johnson's  and  the  few  which  are  given  in  that  of  Littr6. 
The  editor's  principal  assistants  were  Dr  Henry  Bradley  and 
Dr  W.  A.  Craigie.  Of  the  dictionary  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements,  whether  in  literature 
or  science,  of  modem  English  scholarship  and  research. 

The  New  English  EHcHonary  furnishes  for  the  first  time  data  from 
which  the  extent  of  the  English  word-store  at  any  giv^en  period,  and 
the  direcrion  and  rapidity  of  its  ^owth,  can  fairly  be  estiinated. 
For  this  purpKxee  the  materials  furmshed  by  the  older  dictionaries  are 
quite  insufficient,  on  account  of  their  incompleteness  and  unhistorical 
character.  For  example  100  pages  of  the  New  English  Dictionary 
(from  the  letter  H)  contain  1002  wards,  of  which,  as  the  dated  quota* 
tions  show,  585  were  current  in  17^  (though  some,  of  course,  were 
very  rare,  some  dialectal,  and  so  on)*  191  were  obsolete  at  that  date, 
and  226  have  since  come  into  use.  But  of  the  more  tlian  700  words — 
current  or  obsolete — ^which  Johnson  might  thus  have  recorded,  he 
actually  did  record  only  about  300.  Later  dictionaries  ^ve  more  of 
them,  but  they  in  no  way  show  their  status  at  the  date  m  question. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  figures  given  seem  to  indicate  that  not 
very  many  more  words  have  oeen  added  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
language  during  the  past  150  years  than  had  been  lost  by  1750.  The 
pages  selected,  however,  contain  comparatively  few  recent  scientific 
terms.  A  broader  comparison  would  probably  show  that  the  gain 
has  been  more  than  twice  as  great  as  tne  loss. 

In  the  Deutsches.  Wdrterbuch  of  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm 
the  scientific  spirit,  as  was  said  above,  fijst  found  expression  in 
general  lexicography.  The  desirability  of  a  complete  inventory 
and  investigation  of  German  words  was<  recognised  by  Leibnitz 
and  by  various  18th-century  scholars,  but  the  plan  and  methods 
of  the  Grimms  were  the  direct  product  of  the  then  new  scientific 
philology.  Their  design,  in  brief,  was  to  give  an  exhaustive 
accoimt  of  the  words  of  the  literary  language  (New  High  German) 
from  about  the  end  of  the  x$ih  century,  including  their  earlier 
etymological  and  later  history,  with  leferences  to  important 
dialectal  words  and  forms;  and  to  illustrate  their  use  and  history 
abundantly  by  quotations.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1854. 
Jacob  Grimm  (died  1863)  edited  the  first,  second  (with  his 
brother,  who  died  in  1859),  third  and  a  part  of  the  fourth 
volumes;  the  others  have  been  edited  by  various  distinguished 
scholars.  The  scope  and  methods  of  this  dictionary  have  been 
broadened  somewhat  as  the  work  has  advanced.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  it  differs  from  the  New  English  Dictionary 
chiefly  in  its  omission  of  pronunciations  and  other  pedagogic 
matter;  its  irregular  treatment  of  dates;  its  much  less  systematic 
and  less  lucid  statement  of  etymologies;  its  less  systematic  and 
less  fruitful  use  of  quotations;  and  its  less  convenient  and  less 
inteUigible  arrangement  of  material  and  typography. 

These  general  principles  lie  also  at  the  foundation  of  the 
scholarly  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  franqaise  of  £.  Littr6,  though 
they  are  there  carried  out  less  systematically  and  less  completely. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  definitions  the  first  place  is  given  to 
the  most  primitive,  meaning  of  the  word  instead  of  to  the  most 
common  one,  as  in  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy;  but  the  other 
meanings  follow  in  an  order  that  is  often  logical  rather  than 
historical.  Quotations  also  are  f  requenUy  used  merely  as  literary 
Illustrations,  or  are  entirely  omitted;  in  the  special  paragraphs 
on  the  history  of  words  before  the  i6th  century,  however,  they 
are  put  to  a  strictly  historical  use.  This  dictionajry — perhafs  the 
greatest  ever  compiled  by  one  man — was  published  1 863-1 872- 
(Supplement,  1:878.) 

The  Thesaurus  Linguae  Latinae^  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
the  German  Academies  of  Berlin,  Gbttingen,  Leipzig^  Munich 
and  Vienna,  is  a  notable  application  of  the  principles  and 
practical  co-operative  method  of  niodern  lexaoography  to  the 
classical  tongues.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  collect  quotatioiis 
which  shall  re^ater,  with  its  full. context,  every  word  (exapk. 
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th»  most  familiar  particles)  in  the  text  of  each  Latin  author 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  aj}.,  and  to  extract 
all  important .  passages  from  all  writers  of  the  following 
centuries  down  to  the  7th;  and  upon  these  materials  to  found 
a  complete  historical  dictionary  of  the  Latin  language.  The 
work  of  collecting  quotations  was  begun  in  18941  and  the  first 
part  of  the  first  volume  has  been  published. 

In  the  making  of  all  these  great  dictionaries  (except,  of  course, 
the  last)  the  needs  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  those  of  scholars 
have  been  kept  in  view.  But  the  type  to  which  the  general 
dictionary  designed  for  popular  use  has  tended  more  and  more 
to  conform  is  the  encyclopaedic.  This  combination  of  lexicon 
and  encyclopaedia  is  exhibited  in  an  extreme — and  theoretically 
objectionable — ^form  in  the  Grand  dicUonnaire  universel  du  XIX* 
siecle  of  Pierre  Larousse.  Besides  conmion  words  and  their 
definitions,  it  contains  a  great  many  proper  names,  with  a 
correspondingly  large  number  of  biographical,  geographical, 
historical  and  other  articles,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the 
strictly  lexicographical  part  is  purely  mechanical.  Its  utility, 
which — notwithstanding  its  many  defects — ^is  very  great,  makes 
it,  however,  a  model  in  many  respects.  Fifteen  volumes  were 
published  (i 866-1 876),  and  supplements  were  brought  out  later 
(1878-1890).  The  Nouveau  Larousse  iUustri  started  publication 
in  1 901,  and  was  completed  in  1904  (7  vols.).  This  is  not  an 
abridgment  or  a  fresh  edition  of  the  Grand  Dictionnaire  of  Pierre 
Larousse,  but  a  new  and  distinct  publication. 

The  most  notable  work  of  this  dass,  in  English,  is  the  Century 
Dictionary,  an  American  product,  edited  by  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney,  and  published  1889-1891  in  six  volumes,  containing 
7046  pages  (large  quarto).  It  conforms  to  the  philological  mode 
in  giving  with  great  fulness  the  older  as  well  as  the  present 
vocabulary  of  the  language,  and  in  the  completeness  of  its 
etymologies;  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  give  the  ftdl  history 
of  every  word  within  the  language.  Among  its  other  more  note- 
worthy characteristics  are  the  inclusion  of  a  great  number  of 
modern  scientific  and  technical  words,  and  the  abundance  of  its 
quotations.  The  quotations  are  for  the  most  part  provided  with 
references,  but  they  are  not  dated.  Even  when  compeared  with 
the  much  larger  New  English  DicHonary,  the  Century^s  great 
merit  is  the  excellent  enumeration  of  meanings,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  explanations;  in  this  respect  it  is  often  better  and 
fuller  than  the  New  English.  In  the  application  of  the  encyclo- 
paedic method  this  dictionary  is  conservative,  excluding,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  proper  names,  and  restricting,  for  the  most  part, 
the  encyclopaedic  matter  to  descriptive  and  other  details  which 
may  legitimately  be  added  to  the  definitions.  Its  pictorial 
illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  well  executed.  In  the 
manner  of  its  compilation  it  is  a  good  example  of  modern  co- 
operative dicrionary-making,  being  the  joint  product  of  a  large 
niunber  of  spedaiists.  Next  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  it 
is  the  most  complete  and  scholarly  of  EngHsh  lexicons. 

Bibliography, — ^The  following  list  of  dictionaries  (from  the  9th 
edition  of  this  work,  with  occasional  corrections)  is  given  for  its 
historical  interest,  but  in  recent  years  dictionary-making  has  been 
so  abundant  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  be  completely  indusive  of 
later  works;  the  various  artides  on  languages  may  be  consulted 
for  these.  The  list  is  arranged  geographically  by  families  of 
languages,  or  by  regions.  In  each  group  the  order,  when  not 
alphabetical,  is  usually  from  north  to  south,  extinct  languages 
generally  coming  first,  and  dialects  being  placed  under  their 
language.  Dictionaries  forming  parts  of  other  works,  such  as 
travels,  histories,  transactions,  periodicals,  reading-books,  &c., 
are  generally  excluded.  The  system  here  adopted  was  chosen 
as  on  the  whole  the  one  best  calculated  to  keep  together 
dictionaries  naturally  assodated.  The  languages  to  be  considered 
are  too  many  for  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  which  ignores  all 
relations  both  natural  and  geographical,  and  too  few  to  require  a 
strict  classification  by  affinities,  by  which  the  European  languages, 
which  for  many  reasons  should  be  kept  together,  would  be 
dispersed.  Under  dther  system,  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish, 
whose  dictionaries  are  so  dosely  connected,  would  be  widdy 
separated.    A  wholly  geographical  arrangement  woidd  be  in- 


convenient, especially  in  Europe.  Any  system,  however,  Hfjiidi 
attempts  to  arrange  in  a  consecutive  series  the  great  network  of 
languages  by  which  the  whole  world  is  endosed,  must  be  open 
to  some  objections;  and  the  arrangem^it  adopted  in  this  liAt 
has  produced  some  anomalies  and  dispersions  which  might  cause 
inconvenience  if  not  panted  out«  The  old  Italic  languages 
are  placed  under  Latin,  all  dialects  of  France  under  French 
(but  Provencal  as  a  distinct  language),  and  Walladnan  among 
Romanic  languages.  Low  German  and  its  dialects  are  not 
separated  from  High  German.  Basque  is  placed  after  Cdtic; 
Albanian,  Gipsy  and  Turkish  at  the  end  of  Eutope,  the  last  being 
thus  separated  from  its  dialects  and  congeners  in  Northern 
and  Central  Asia,  among  which  are  placed  the  Kazan  dialect  of 
Tatar,  Samoyed  and  Ostiak.  Acca<!Qan  is  placed  after  Assyrian 
among  the  Semitic  languages,  and  Maltese  as  a  dialect  of  Arabic; 
while  the  Ethiopic  is  among  African  languages  as  it  seemed 
undesirable  to  separate  it  from  the  other  Abyssinian  languages, 
or  these  from  their  neighbours  to  the  north  and  south.  Circassian 
and  Ossetic  are  joined  to  the  first  group  of  Aryan  languages  lying 
to  the  north-west  of  Persia,  and  containing  Armenian,  Georgian 
and  Kurd.  The  following  is  the  order  of  the  groups,  some  of  the 
more  important  languages,  that  is,  of  those  best  provided  with 
dictionaries,  standing  alone: — 

Extrope:  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Romance,  Teutonic  (Scandi- 
navian and  German),  Celtic,  Basque,  Baltic,  Slavonic,  Ugrian, 
Gipsy,  Albanian. 

Asia:  Semitic,  Armenian,  Persian,  Sanskrit,  Indian,  Indo- 
Chinese,  Malay  Archipelago,  Philippines,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Northern  and  Central  Asia. 

Africa:  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  Eastern  Africa,  Southern, 
Western,  Central,  Berber. 

Australia  and  Polynesia. 

America:  North,  Central  (with  Mexico),  South. 

EUROPE 

Greek. — ^Athenaeus  quotes  3^  writers  of  works,  known  or  sup- 
posed to  be  dictionaries,  for,  as  they  are  all  lost,  it  is  often  difhcult  to 
decide  on  their  nature.  Of  these,  Anticlides,  who  lived  after  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  '^TjyrjTiKSij'which  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  dictionary , perhaps  explaining  the  words  and  phrases  occurring 
in  ancient  stories.  Zenodotus,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  great 
library  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  I.  andPtoTemy 
11.,  wrote  rXwcrcu,  and  alsoA^^e^s  WvikoI^  a  dictionary  of  barbarous  or 
foreign  phrases.  Aristophanesof  Byzantium, son  of  Apelles  the  painter, 
who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  and  had  the 
supi'eme  management  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  wrote  a  namber 
of  works,  as  ^kTriKui  Ai|cis,  KiutxaviKai  rx«a«^at  which,  from  the  tides, 
should  be  dictionaries,  but  a  fragment  of  his  Ai^ets  printed  by 
Boissonade,  in  his  edition  of  Herodian  (London,  1869,  8vo,  pp. 
1 8  i-l  89) ,  is  not  alphabetical.  Artemidorus,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes, 
wrote  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  used  in  cookery.  Nicander 
Colophonius,  hereditary  i^riest  of  Apollo  Clarius,  born  at  Claros, 
near  Colophon  in  Ionia,  in  reputation  for  50  years,  from  i8i  to 
115,  wrote  T\Sxr<rajL  in  at  least  three  books,  rarthenius,  a  pupil 
of  the  Alexandrian  grammarian  Dionysius  (who  lived  in  the  ist 
century  before  Christ),  wrote  on  choice  words  used  by  historians. 
Didymus,  called  xaXxibrcpof ,  who,  according  to  Athenaeus,  wrote 
3500  books,  and,  according  to  Seneca,  4000,  wrote  lexicons  of  the 
tragic  poets  (of  which  book  28  is  quoted),  of  the  comic  poets,  of 
ambiguous  words  and  of  corrupt  expressions.  Glossaries  of  Attic 
words  were  written  by  Crates,  Philemon,  Philetas  and  Theodorus; 
of  Cretan,  by  Hermon  or  Hermonax;  of  Phrygian,  by  Neoptolemus ; 
of  Rhodian,  by  Moschus;  of  Italian,  by  Diodorus  of  Tarsus;  of 
foreien  words,  by  Silenus;  of  synonyms,  by  Simaristus;  of  cookery, 
by  Heracleon;  and  of  drinking  vessels,  by  Apollodorus  of  Cyrene. 
According  to  Suidas,  the  most  ancient  Greek  lexicographer  was 
Ai>oIlonius  the  sof)hist,  son  of  Archibius.  According  to  the  common 
opinion,  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria.  He  com- 
posed a  lexicon  of  words  used  by  Homer,  Al^eis  *0/ai7pikcU  ,  a  very 
valuable  and  useful  work,  though  much  interpolated,  edited  by 
Villoison,  from  a  MS.  of  the  loth  century,  Paris,  1773,  4to,  2  vote. ; 
and  by  ToUius,  Leiden,  1788,  8vo;  ed.  Bekker,  Berlin,  183^,  8vo. 
Erotian  or  Herodian,  physician  to  Nero,  wrote  a  lexicon  on  Hippo- 
crates, arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  probably  by  some  copvist, 
whom  Klein  calls  "nomo  sciolus."  It  was  first  published  in 
Greek  in  H.  Stephani  Diciionarium  Medicwn^  Paris,  156^,  8vo;  ed. 
Klein,  Lipsiae,  1865,  8vo,  with  additional  fragments.  Timaeus  the 
sophist,  who,  according  to  Ruhnken,  lived  in  the  3rd  century,  wrote 
a  very  short  lexicon  to  Plato,  which,  though  much  interpolated,  is  of 

S*eat  value,  ist  ed.  Ruhnken,  Leiden,  1754;  ^^-  locupletior,  Lugd. 
at.  1789,  8vo.    Aelius  Moeris,  called  the  Attidst,  lived  about  190 
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A«D.,  and  wrote  an  Attic  lexicon,  ist  ed.  Hudson,  Oxf.  tTia^  Bekloer, 
1853.  Julius  Pollux  ('I06X40T  UoXvMmns)  of  Naucratis,  in  t^ypt^  died, 
aged  mty-eight,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus  (180-192),  who  made  him 
professor  of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  wrote,  besides  other  lost  works, 
an  Onomasticon  in  ten  books,  being  a  classed  vocabulary,  intended  to 
supply  ail  the  words  reauired  by  each  subject  with  the  usage  of  the 
best  authors*  It  is  of  the  greatest  value  for  the  knowledge  both  of 
languswe  and  of  antiquities.  First  printed  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1500, 
fol. ;  often  afterwards;  ed.  Lederlinus  and  Hemsterhuis,  Amst.1706, 
2  vols.;  Dindorf,  182^,  ^  vols.,  Bethe  (1900  f.).  Harpocration  of 
Alexandria,  probably  of  the  2nd  centurv,  wrote  a  lexicon  on  the  ten 
Attic  orators,  first  printed  by  Aldus,  Ven.  1503,  fol.;  ed.  Dindorf, 
Oxford,  185J,  8vo,  2  vols,  from  14  MSS.  Orion,  a  grammarian  of 
Thebes,  in^gypt,  who  lived  between  ^90  and  460,  wrote  an  etymo- 
logical dictionary,  printed  by  Sturz,  Leipzig,  1820,  4to.  Helladius 
a  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Alexandria,  when  the  heathen  temples  there 
were  destroyed  by  Theophilus  in  389  or  391  escaped  toConstantinople, 
where  he  was  living  in  408.  He  wrote  an  alphabetical  lexicon,  now 
lost,  chiefly  of  prose,  called  by  Photius  the  largest  (mi^vimx^aTQy) 
which  he  knew.  Ammonius,  professor  of  grammar  at  Alexandria, 
and  priest  of  the  Egyptian  ape,  fled  to  Constantinople  with  Helladius, 
and  wrote  a  dictionary  of  words  similar  in  sound  but  different  in 
meaning,  which  has  bosn  often  printed  in  Greek  lexicons,  as  Aldus, 
1497,  Siephanus,  and  separately  by  Valckenaer,  Lu^.  Bat.  17391 
4to,  2  vols.,  and  by  others.  Zenodotus  wrote  on  the  cries  of  animals, 
printed  in  Valckenaer's  Ammonius;  with  this  may  be  compeired 
the  workof  Vincentio  Cax9hic<ntLeooic<mvocum  quaealfruHsanitfudibus 
emiUuntUTt  Perusia,  1779,  i2mo.  Hesychius  of  Alexandria  wrote  a 
lexicon,  important  for  the  knowlecfee  of  the  language  and  literature, 
containing  many  dialectic  and  localexpressions  and  quotations  from 
other  autnors,  ist  ed.  Aldus,  Ven.  15 14,  fol.;  the  best  is  Alberti  and 
Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.  1 746-1 766,  fol.  2  vols.;  collated  with  the  MS. 
in  St  Mark's  fibrary,  Vemce,  the  only  MS.  existing,  by  Niels  Iversen 
Schow,  Leipzig,  1792,  8vo;  ed.  Schmidt,  Tena,  1867,  8va  The 
foundation  of  this  lexicon  is  supposed  to  have  Seen  that  of  Pamphilus, 
an  Alexandrian  grammarian,  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  which,  accordine 
to  Suidas,  was  in  ^5  books  from  E  to  il;  A  to  A  had  been  compiled 
by  Zopirion.  Photius,  consecrated  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  25th 
December  857,  living  in  886,  left  a  lexicon,  partly  extant,  and  printed 
with  Zonaras,  Lips.  1808,  4to,  3  vols.,  being  vol.  iii.;  ed.  Naber, 
Leidae,  1 864-1 865,  8vo.  2  vols.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
eiossaries  is  that  of  Suiaas,  of  whom  nothing  is  known.  He  probably 
Mved  in  the  loth  century.  His  lexicon  is  an  alphabetical  dictionary 
of  words  including  the  names  of  persons  and  places — a  compilation 
c4  extracts  from  Greek  writers,  grammarians,  scholiasts  and  lexico- 
graphers, very  carelessKr  and  unequally  executed.  It  was  first 
printed  by  Demetrius  Chakondylas,  Milan,  1499,  fol.;  the  best 
edition,  Bemhardy,  Halle,  1853,  4to,  2  vols.  John  Zonaras,  a  cele- 
Inated  Byzantine  historian  and  theologian,  who  lived  in  the  12th 
century,  compiled  a  lexicon,  first  printed  by  Tittmann,  Lips.  1808. 
4to,  2  vols.  An  anonymous  Greek  glossary,  entitled  *Ervf»o>soyiK6v  nkya^ 
Etytrudoficum  magnum,  has  been  frequently  printed.  The  first 
edition  is  by  Musurus,  Venitia,  1 499,  fol.;  the  best  by  Gaisford, 
Oxonii,  1848,  fol.  It  contains  many  grammatical  remarks  by  famous 
airtJiorities,  many  passages  of  authors,  and  mythological  and 
historical  notices.  The  MbS.  varv  so  much  that  they  look  like  the 
works  of  different  authors.  To  Eudocia  Augusta  of  Makrembolis,  wife 
of  the  emperors  Constantine  XL  and  Romanus  IV.  (1059  to  I07i), 
was  ascribed  a  dictionary  of  history  and  mythology,  'Ib>i'td(bed 
of  violets),  first  printed  b^  D*An$se  de  Villoison,  Anecdota  Graeca, 
Venetiis,  1781,  4to,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-442.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
of  much  value  before  it  was  published.  Thomas,  Magister  Officiorum 
under  Andronicus  Palaeologus,  afterward  called  as  a  monk  Theodulus, 
wrote  'EkKtyyal  hvoit/ha-tav  'irruuipf  printed  by  Callierges,  Romae, 
1 5 17,  8vo:  Papias,  Vocabularium,  Mediolani,  1476,  fol.:  Craston, 
an  Italian  Carmelite  monk  of  Piacenza,  compiled  a  Greek  and  Latin 
lexicon,  edited  by  Bonus  Accursius,  printed  at  Milan,  1478,  fol.: 
Aldus,  Venetiis,  id97,  fol. :  Guarino,  .born  about  1450  at  Favora, 
near  Camarino,  wiio  called  himself  both  Phavorinus  and  Camers, 
published  his  Thesaurus  in  1504^  These  three  lexicons  were  frequently 
reprinted.  Estienne,  Thesaurus,  Genevae,  1572,  fol.,  4  vols.;  ed. 
Vaupy,  Lond.i8i6-l826, 6  vols.  fol. ;  Paris,  1831-1865,9 vols. fol., 9902 
pages:  Ki^wr^,  the  ark,  was  intended  to  give  the  whole  languagf, 
ancient  and  modern,  but  vol.  i.,  Constantinople,  181 9,  fol.,  763  pages, 
A  to  A,  only  appeared,  as  the  publication  was  put  an  end  to  by  the 
events  of  1821.  English. — ^Jones,  London,  1823,  8vo:  Dunbar, 
Edin.  3rd  ed.  1850,  4to:  Liddell  and  Scott,  8th  ed.  Oxford,  1897, 4to. 
Frbnch. — ^Alexandre,  12th  ed.  Paris,  i86j,  8vo;  1 869-1 871,  2  vols: 
Chassang,  ib.  1872,  8vo.   Italian. — Camini,  Torino,  1865,  8vo,  972 

E:  M tiller,  ib,  1871,  8vo.  Spanish. — Diccionario  manual,  por  les 
s  Esculapias,  Madrid,  1859,  8vo.  German. — Passow,  5th  ed. 
iff,  1 841-1857,  4to:  Jacobitz  and  Seiler,  4th  ed.  ib,  1856,  8vo: 
Benseler,  ib,  1859,  8vo:  Pape,  Braunschweig,  1 870-1 874,  8vo,  4  vols. 
Prellwitz,  Elymologisches  Worterbuch  der  griechischen  Sprache,  new 
edition,  1906:  Herwerden,  Lexicon  Graecum  suppletorium  et  dialec- 
Hcum,  1902,  Dialects. — Attic:  Moeris,  ed.  Pierson,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1759,  8vo.  AUic  Orators:  Reiske,  Oxon.  1828,  8vo,  2  vols.  Doric: 
Portus,  Franckof.  1605,  8vo.  Ionic:  Id.  i6.  160^,  8vo;  1817;  1825. 
Prosody. — Morell,  Etonae,  1762, 4to;  ed.  Maltby,  Lond.  1830, 4to: 
Brasse,  Lond.  1850,  8vo.     Rhetoric. — ^Emesti,  Lips.    I795t  8vo« 


Music. — Drieberg,  Berlin,  1855.  Etymology.-— Curtiiis,  Letpzlg» 
1 858-1862 :  Lancelot,  Paris,  1863,  8vd.  Synonyms. — Peucer,  Dre»ien» 
1766,  8vo:  Pillon,  Paris,  1847,  8vo.  Proper  Names.— Pape,  ed* 
Sengebusch,  1866,  8vo,  960  pages.  Verbs. — ^Veitch,  2nd  ea.  Oxf- 
1866.  Terminations. — Hoogeveen,  Cantab.  1810,  4to:  Pape, 
Berlin,  1836,  8vo.  Particular  Authors. — Aeschylus:  Wellauer^ 
2  vols.  Lips.  1 830-1 83 1,  8vo.  Aristophanes:  Caravella,  OxcMiii,  1822, 
8vo.  Demosthenes:  Reiske,  Lips.  1775,  8vo.  Euripides:  Beck, 
Cantab.  182^,  8vo. Herodotus:  Schweigh^user,  Strassburg,  1824, 8vo, 
2  vols.  Hesiod:  Osoruis,  Neapol.  1791,  8vo.  Homer:  ApoUonius 
Sophista,  ed.  Tollius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1788,  8vo:  Schaufelberger,  Zurich, 
1761-1768,  8vo,  8  vols.:  Crusius,  Hanover,  1836,  8vo:  Wittich, 
London,  1843,  8vo:  DiJderlein,  Eriangen,  8vo,  3  vols.:  Eberling» 
Lipsiae,  1875,  8vo:  Autenrieth,  Leipzig,  1873,  8vo;  London,  1 877, 
8vo.  Isocrates:  Mitchell,  Oxon.  1828,  8vo.  Pindar:  Portus, 
Hanov.  1606,  8vo.  PUUo:  Timaeus,  ed.  Koch,  Lips.  1828,  8vo: 
Mitchell,  Oxon.  1832,  8vo:  Ast,  Lips.  1835-1838,  8vo,  3  vols. 
Plutarch:  Wyttenbach,  Lips.  1835,  8vo,  2  vols.  Sophocles:  Ellendt, 
Regiomonti,  1834-1835,  8vo ed.;  Genthe,  Berlin,  1872,  8vo.  Thucy- 
dides:  B^tant,  Geneva,  1 843-1 847,  8vo,  2  vols.  Xenophon:  Sturtz, 
Lips.  1 801-1804, 8vo,  4vols.:  Cannesin  (Anabasis,  Gr.-Finnish),  Het- 
sirgissft,  1868,  8vo:  Sauppe,  Lipsiae,  1869,  8vo.  Septuagint:  Hutter, 
Noribergae,  1598, 4to:  Biel,  Hasgie,  1 779-1 780, 8vo.  New  Testament: 
Lithocomus,  Colon,  1552,  8vo:  Parkhurst,  ed.  Major,  London,  1845, 
8vo:  Schleusner  (juxta  ed.  Lips,  quartani),  Glasguae,  1824,  4to. 

Medieval  and  Modem  Greek. — Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1614,  4to: 
Critopulos,  Stendaliae,  1787,  8vo:  Portius,  Par.  1635,  Ato:  Du 
Cange,  Paris,  1682,  fol.,  2  vols.;  Ludg.  1688,  fol.  English. 
— Polymera,  Hermopolis,  1854,  8vo:  Sophocles,  Cambr.  Mass. 
1860-1887:  Contopoulos,  Athens,  1867,  flivo;  Smyrna,  1 868-1 870, 
8vo,  2  parts,  1042  pages.  French. — Skarlatos,  Athens,  1852,  4to: 
Byzantius,  tb,  1856,  8vo,  2  vols.:  Varvati,  4th  ed.  ib.,  i860,  8vo. 
Italian. — Germano,  Romae,  1622,  8vo:  Somavera,  Parigi,  1709, 
fol.,  2  vols.:  Pericles,  Hermopolis,  18^7,  8vo.  German.— Schmidt, 
Lips.  1825-1827,  i2mo,  2  vols. :  Petraris,  Leipz.  1897.  Polyglots. — 
Koniaz  (Russian  and  Fr.),  Moscow,  181 1, 4to;  Schmidt  (Fr.-Germ«)> 
Leipzig,  1 837-1 840,  i2mo,  3  vols.:  Theocharopulas  de  Patras  (Fr.- 
Eng.),  Munich,  1840,  i2mo. 

Latin. — Johannes  de  Janua,  Catholicon  or  Summa,  finished  in 
1286,  printed  Moguntiae  1460,  fol.;  Venice,  1487;  and  about  20 
editions  before  1500:  Johannes,  Comfrehensorium,  Valentia,  1475, 
fol.:  Nestor  Dionysius,  Onomasticon,  Milan,  1477,  fol.:  Stephanus, 
Paris,  1 53 If  fol.,  2  vols.:  Gesner,  Lips.  1749?  fol.,  4  vols.:  Forcellini, 
Patavii,  1^71,  fol.,  4  vols.  Polyglot. — Calepinus,  Reggio,  1502,  fol. 
(Aldus  pnnted  16  editions,  with  the  Greek  equivalents  of  the  Latin 
words;  Venetiis,  i$7$»  fol.,  added  Italian,  French  and  Spanish; 
Baaileae,  1590,.  fol.,  is  m  11  languages;,  several  editions,  from  1609, 
are  called  Octolinnie;  many  of  the  latter  2  vol.  editions  were  edited 
by  John  Facciolati) :  Verantius  (Ital.,  Germ., Dalmatian,  Hungarian), 
Venetiis,  I59^>  4to:  Lodereckerus  (Ital.,  Germ.,  Dalm.,  Flungar., 
Bohem.,  Polish),  Pragae,  i6o§,  4to.  English. — Promptorium 
parvulorum,  compiled  in  i^obyGalfridusGrammaticus,  a  Dominican 
monk  of  Lynn  Episcopi,  m  Norfolk,  was  printed  by  Pynson,  1490"; 
8  editions,  1 508-1 528,  ed.  Way,  Camden  Society,  1 843-1865,  3  vote. 
4to ;  Medulla  grammaticis,  probably  by  the  same  author,  MS.  written 
1483;  printed  as  Ortus  vocabtdorum,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1^00; 
13  editions  I500-1523;  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  London,  1538,  fol. ;  2nd  ed. 
1543;  Bibltotheca  EUotae,  ed.  Cooper,  ib.  1545,  fol.:  Huloet, 
Abecedarium,  London,  1552,  fol.;  Dictionarie,  1572,  fol.:  Cooper, 
London,  1565,  fol.;  4th  edition,  1584,  fol.:  Baret,  Alvearie,  ib,  1575, 
fol.;  1580,  fol.:  Fleming,  ib,  1583,  toL:  Ainsworth,  London,  17^6, 
4to;  ed.  Morell,  London,  1796,  4to,  2  vols.;  ed.  Beatson  and  Ellis, 
tb,  i860,  8vo:  Scheller,  translated  by  Riddle,  Oxford,  1835,  ^^-* 
Smith,  London,  1855,  8vo;  1870:  Lewis  and  Short,  Oxford,  1879. 
Eng.-Latin. — Levins,  Manipuluspuerorum,Lond,  i570,4to:  Ridale, 
ib,  1838,  8vo:  Smith,  ib.  18^5,  8vo.  French. — Catholicon  parvun^ 
Geneva,  1487:  Estienne,  Dwtionrtaire,  Paris,  1539,  fol.  675  pa^s; 
enlarged  1549;  ed.  Huggins,  Lond.  1572:  Id.  DictiorMrium  LaHno* 
GalUcum,  Lutetiae,  1546,  fol. ;  Paris,  1552 ;  1560:  Id.,  DicHonariolum 
puerorum,  Paris,  1542,  4to:  Les  Mots  frangais,  Paris,  1544,  4to;  the 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  has  the  autograph  of  Queen  Catherine 
Parr:  Thierry  (Fr.-Lat.),  Paris,  1564,  fol.:  Danet,  Ad  usum 
Delphini,  Pans,  1700,  i]to,  2  vols.;  and  frequently:  Quicherat,  9th 
ed,  Paris,  1857,  8vo:  Theil,  3rd  ed.  Paris,  1863,  8vd:  Freund,  ib. 
1835-1865^  4to,  3  vols.  German. — ^Joh.  Melber,  of  Gerolzhofen, 
Vocabularius  praedicantium,  of  which  26  editions  are  described  by 
Hain  (Repertorium,  No.  11,022,  &c.),  15  undated,  7  dated  1480-1495^ 
4to,  and  3  after  1504:  Vocabularius  gemma  gemmarum,  Antwerfi^ 
1484, 4to;  1487;  12  editions,  1 505-151 8:  Herman  Torentinus,  £/ii^'<- 
darius  carminum,  Daventri,  1501 ,4to ;  22  editions,  1504-1536 :  Binnart* 
Ant.  1640,  8vo :  Id.,  Biglotton,  io.  1661 ;  4th  ed.  1688 :  Faber,  ed. 
(Gesner,  Hagae  Com.  1735,  fol.,  2  vols.:  Hederick,  Lips.  1766,  8vo, 
2  vols. :  Ingerslev,  Braunschweig,  1 835-1 855, 8vo,  2  vols. :  Thesaurus 
linguae  Latinae,  Leipzig,  1900:  Wakie,  Lateinisches  elymologisches 
Worterbuch,  1906.  Italian. — Seebar  (Sicilian  translation  of 
Lebrixa),  Venet.  1325,  8vo:  Venuti,  1589,  8vo:  Galesini,  Veneas. 
1605,  8vo:  Bazzarmi  and  Bellini,  Torino,  1864,  4to,  2  vols.  3100 
pages.  Spanish.— Salmanticae,  1494,  fol.;  Antonio  de  Lebrixa, 
Nebrisaenis,  Compluti,  IK20,  fol.,  2  vols.:  Sanchez  de  la  BaUesta, 
Salamanca,  1587, 4to :  Valbuena,  Madrid,  1826,  fol.  Portuguese.-^ 
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BluteaXi,  Usboa,  17x2-1798,  foI.»  10  vol»:  Fonseca,  ib.:i77if  loh: 
Ferreira,  Paris,  1 8341  4to;  1853,  RomanscH. — Promptuario  di  voci 
valgari,  Valgrisii,  1565,  410.  YLA.Ctt»-^DivaHttt,  Bucuresci,  1852, 
8vo.  Swedish. — Vocabula,  Rostock,  1574,  Svo;  Stockholm,  1579: 
Lindblom,  Upsala,  1790,  4tD.  Dutch. — 'Binnart,  Aatw.  1649,  8vo: 
Scheller,  Lugd.  Bat.  1799,  4to,  2  vols-  Flemish. — Palucknus, 
Gandavi,  I544«  4to.  Polish. — Macinius,  K^nigsberg,  156^,  foL: 
Garszynski,  Breslau,  1823,  8vo,  2  vols.  Bohemian. — ^Johannes 
Aquenais,  PUsnae,  151 1, 4to :  Reschel,  Olmucii*  1 560-1 562, dto, 2  vols. : 
Cnapius,  Cracovia,  i66l,  foL,  3  vols.  IlX/Yrian. — Belloszteneczi 
Zagrab,  1740,  4to:  Jambreskh  (also  Germ,  and  Hungar.),  Zagrab, 
1742,  4to.  Servian. — Swotlik,  Budae,  1721,  8vo.  I^ungarian.-^ 
Molnar,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1645,  8vo:  Pariz-Papat,  Leutschen,  1708,  8vo; 
1767.  FiNNisH.^—Rothsen,  HelsingissSl,  1864,  8vo.  Poetic. — 
Epithetorum  et  synonymorum  thesaurus ^  Paris,  1662,  8vo,  attributed 
to  Chatillon ;  reprinted  by  Paul  Aler,  a  German  Jesuit,  as  Gradus  ad 
Pamassum,  Pans,  1687,  8vo;  many  subsequent  editions:  Schirach^ 
Hal.  1768,  8 vo:  Noel,  Paris,  18 10,  8vo;  1826:  Quicherat,  Paris, 
1852,  8vo:  Young,  London,  1856,  8vo.  EROTic^-Rambadi, 
Stuttgart,  1836,  8vo.  Rhetorical. — Ernesti,  Lips.  1707,  8vo. 
Civil  Law. — Uirksen,  Berolini,  1837, 410.  Synonyms. — Hill,  Edinb. 
1804,  4to:  Doderlein,  Lips.  1826-1828,  8vo,  6  vols.  Etymology. — 
Danet,  Paris,  1677,  8vo:  Vossius,  Neap.  1762,  foL,  2  vols.:  Salmon, 
London,  1796,  8vo,  2  vols.:  Nagel,  Berlin,  1869,  8vo;  Latin  roots, 
with  their  French  and  English  derivatives,  explained  in  German: 
Zehetmayr,  Vindobonae,  1873,  8vo:  Vani^ek,  Leipz.  1874,  8vo. 
Barbarous. — Marchdlus,  Mediol.  1753,  4to;  Krebs,  Frankif.  a.  M. 
1834, 8vo;  1837.  Particular  Authors. — Caesar:  Cnisius,  Hanov. 
1838,  8vo.  Cicero  I  Nizzoli,  Brescia,  1535,  fol.;  ed.  Facciolati, 
Patavii,  1734,  fol.;  London,  1820,  8vo,  3  vols.:  Ernesti,  Lips.  1739, 
:8vo;  Halle,  1831.  Cornelius  Nepos:  Schmieder,  Halle,  1798,  8vo; 
1816:  Billerbeck,  Hanover,  1825,  8vo.  Curtius  Rufus:  Crusiua, 
Hanov.  I844,  8vo.  Horace:  Ernesti,  Berlin,  1 802-1 804, 8vo,  3  vols.: 
Doring,  Leipz.  1829,  8vo.  Justin:  Meinecke,  Lemgo,  1793.  8vo;  2nd 
ed.  1818.  Livy:  Ernesti,  Lips.  1784,  8vo;  ed  Sch^fer,  1804.  Ovid: 
Gierig,  Leipz.  181  a:  (Metamorphoses)  Meinecke,  2nded.,  Lemgo,  1825, 
-8vo:  Billerbeck  (Do.),  Hanover,  1831,  8vo.  Pkaedrus:  Oertel, 
Nurnberg,  1798,  8vo:  Hdrstel,  Leipz.  1803,  8vo:  Billerbeck 
Hanover,  1828,  8vo.  Plautus:  Paraeus,  Frankf.  1614,  8vo.  Pliny: 
Denso,  Rostock,  1766,  8vo.  Pliny,  jun.:  Wensch,  Wittenberg,  1837- 
j  1839,  4to.  Quiniilian:  Bonnellus,  Leipz.  1834,  8vo.  Sallusl: 
Schneider,  Leipz.  1 834,  8vo:  Crustus,  Hanover,  1840,  8vo.  Tacitus: 
B5tticher,  Berlin,  1830,  8vo.  Velleius  Paterculus:  Koch,  Leipz. 
1857,  8vo.  Virgil:  Ctaiis,  London,  1742,  8vo:  Braunhard,  Cobur^, 
1834,  ^vo.  Vitruvtus:  Rode,  Leipz.  1679,  4tor2  vols.:  Orsint, 
Perugia,  1801,  8vo. 

Old  Itauan  Languages.— Fabretti,  Torini,  1858,  Ato.  Umbrian: 
Huachke,  Leipz.  i860,  8vo.  Oscan  and  SabeUdan:  Id.  Elberfeld, 
18^,  8vo. 

Medibval  Latin.-^Du  Cange,  GlossairtunL,  Paris,  1733^1736,  foL, 

6  vols.;  Carpentier,  Suppl.,  Paris,  1766,  fol-,  4  vols.;  ea.  Adelung, 
Halae,  1772-1784,  8vo,  6  vols.;  ed.  Henachel,  Paris,  1840-1850,  ^to, 

7  vols.  (vol.  Yii.  contains  a  glossary  of  Old  French) :  Brinckmeter, 
Gotha,  1 850-1 863,  8vo,  2  vols.:  Hildebrand  (Glossarium  saec,  ix.)^ 
Gdtting.  1854,  4^0  •'  Diefenbach,  Glossarium,  Frankf.  1857,  4to:  Id. 
Gloss,  novum,  tb»  1867, 4to.  Ecci^esiastical. — Maeri,  Messina,  1644, 
Ato;  8th  ed.  Venezia*  1732;  Latin  translation,  Magri  Hierokxicon, 
Romae,  1677,  fol.;   6th  ed.  Bologna,  1765,  4to,  2  vols. 

Romance  Languages. 

Romance  Languages  |;enera]ly. — ^Diez,  Bonn,  1853, 8vo;  2nd  ed. 
ib.  1861-1862,  8vo,  2  vols.;  3rd.ed.  ib.  1869-1870,  8vo,  2  vols.; 
transl.  by  E>onkin,  1864,  8vo. 

PrencL-^Ranconet,  Thresor,  ed.  Nicot,  Paris,  1606,  fol.;  ib. 
161 8,  4to:  Rfchelet,  Geneve,  1680,  fol.,  2  vols.;  ed.  Gattel,  Paris, 
1840,  8vo,  2  vols. 

The  French  Academy,  after  five  years'  consideration,  began  their 
dictionary,  on  the  7th  of  February  1639,  by  examining  the  letter  A, 
which  took  them  nine  months  to  go  through.  The  word  Acad^ie  was 
for  some  time  omitted  bjr  oversight.  They  clecided,  on  the  8tb  of  March 
1638,  not  to  cite  authorities,  and  they  have  since  always  claimed  the 
right  of  making  their  own  examples.  Olivier  justifies  them  by  sayixlg 
that  for  eighty  years  all  the  best  writers  belonged  to  their  body,  and 
they  coukf  not  be  expected  to  cite  each  other.  Their  design  was  to 
raise  the  language  to  its  last  perfection;  and  to  open  a  roac  to  reach 
the  highest  eloquence.  Antoine  Fureti^,  one  of  their  members, 
compifed  a  dictionary  which  he  says  cost  him  forty  years'  labour  for 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  the  manuscript  filled  fifteen  chests.  He  gave 
words  of  all  kinds,  especially  technical,  names  of  persons  and  places, 
and  phrases.  As  a  specimen,  he  published  his  Essai,  Paris,  1684, 
4to ;  Amst.  1685,  l2mo.  The  Acaaemy  charged  him  with  using  the 
materials  they  had  prepared  for  their  dictionary,  and  expelled  him,  on 
the  22nd  of  January  1685,  for  plagiarism.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  May 
1688,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent  controversy  and  law  suit.  His 
complete  work  was  published,  with  a  preface  by  tiayle.  La  Haye  and 
Rotterdam,  1690,  fol.,  3  vols. ;  again  edited  by  Basnage  de  Beauval, 
1701 ;  La  Haye,  1707,  fol.,  4  vols.  From  the  edition  of  1701  the 
very  popular  so-called  Dictionnaire  de  Trevoux,  Trevoux,  1704,  fol., 
2  vols.,  was  made  by  the  Jesuits,  who  excluded  everything  that 
seemed  to  favour  the  Calvinism  of  Basnage.    The  last  of  its  many 


editions  is  Paris;  1771,  fd.,  8  vtAs..  The  Academy's  dictionary  was 
first  printed  Parisv  1694,  fol.,  2  vols.  They  began  the  revision  in  1700; 
second  edition  1718,  foL,  2  vols.;  3rd,  1740*  fol^  2.  vols.;  6th,  1835, 
2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  1855;    Supplement,  by  F.  Raymond^  1836, 

fto;  Complement,  1842, 4to,repnnted  1856,  Dictionnaire  historique, 
^aris,  1 858-1865, 4to,  2  parts  (A  to  Actu) ,  795  pages,  published  by  the 
Institut:  Dochez,  Paris,  i859,4to:  Beacherelle,  16.1844,  Ato,  2  vols.; 
5tb  ed.  Paris,  1857,  4to,  2  vols.;  i86k;  1887:  Landais,  Paris,  183$; 
I2th  ed.  f6.  1854,  Ato,  2  vols.:  Littre,  Paris,  1863-1873,  ^to,.^  vols. 
7 1 18  pages:  Supplement,  Paris,  1877,  4to:  Godefroy  (with  dialects 
from 9th  to  15th cent.),  Paris,  1881-1895,  and  Compliment:  Hatzfield, 
Darmesteter,  and  Thomas,  Paris,  1890-1900:  Larive  and  Fleury. 
(mots  et  choses,  illustrf),  Paris,  1884-1891.  English. — ^^Palsgrave, 
Lesdaircissement  de  la  langue  francoyse,  London,  X530,  4to,  2  parts ; 
1852:  HoUyband,  London,  IK33,  4^^-  Cotgrave,  ib,  161 1,  fol.: 
Boyer,  La  Have,  1702,  Ato,  2  vols..;  3^th  ed.  Paris,  1851,  8vo, «  vols. : 
Fleming  and  Tibbins,  Paris,  1846-1849,  4to,  2  vols.;  ib.  1854,  4to, 
2  vols.;  ib.  1870-1872,  4to,  2  vols.:  Tarver,  London,  1853-1854, 
8vo,  2  vols.;  1867-1872:  Bellows,  Gloucester,  1873,  i6mo;  ib. 
1876.  Ideological,  or  Analogical. — Robertson,  Paris,  1859, 8vo: 
Boissiere,  Paris,  1862,  8vo.  Etymology. — ^Lebon,  Paris,  1571,  8vo: 
Manage,  tb.  16^0,  4to.  Pougens  projected  a  Tresor  des  origines,  his 
extracts  for  which,  filling  nearly  100  volumes  folio,  are  in  the  library 
of  the  Institut.  He  published  a  specimen,  Paris,  18 19,  4to.  After 
his  death,  ArchSologte  frcm^aise^  Paris,  1821,  Svo,  2  vols,,  was  com- 

giled  from  his  MSS.,  which  were  much  used  by  Littr6:  Scheler, 
iruxelles,  1862,  8vo;  1873:  Brachet,  2nd  ed.  Paris,  1870,  i2mo; 
English  trans.  Kitchin,  Oxf.  1866,  8vo.  Greek  Wokds.^— Trippauh, 
Orieans,  1580,  8vo:  Morin,  Paris,  1809,  8vo.  Gskhan  Words. — 
Atzler,  Cathen,  1867,  8vo.  Oriental  Words« — Pihant  Paris,  1847, 
8vo;  1866:  Devic,  ib.  1876,  8vo.  Neology. — Desfontaines,  3rd  ed. 
Amst.  1728,  i2mo:   Merder,  Paris,  1801,  8vo,  2  vols.:   Richard,  ib. 


1842,  8vo;   2nd  ed.  i8^5-     Poetic. — Diet,  des  rimes  (by  La  None), 

e,  1596,  8vo;    C'     _  . 
fran^ais,  Paris,  1825,  8vo,  2  vols.   Erotic. — De'Landes,  Bruxelles, 


Geneve,  1596,  8vo;    Cologny,  1624,  8vo:    Carpentier,  Le  Gradus 


1 861,  i2mo.  Oratory. — Demandreand  Fontenai,  Paris,  1802,  8vo: 
Planche,  ib.  1819-18201,  8vo,  3  vols.  PRONuNCiATiON.^F^Iine,  ib. 
1857, 8vo.  Double  Forms. — Brachet,  f6.  i87i,8vo.  Epithets. — 
Daire,  ib.  1817,  8vo.  Verbs. — BesdiereHe,  ib.  i8S5.  ^o»  2  vote.: 
jrded.  1858.  Participles. — Id.,  i6.  1861,  i2mo.  Difficulties. — 
Doiste,  London,  1828,  i2mo:  Laveaux»  Paris,  1872,  8vo,  843  pages. 
Synonyms. — Boinvilliers,  Paris,  1826,  8vo:  Lafaye,  ib:  1858, 
8vo;  1861;  1869:  Guizot,  ib.  1809,  8vo;  6th  ed.  1863;  1^3. 
Homonyms. — ^Zlatagorsld  (Germ.,  Russian,  EngO»  Leipzig,  1862, 
8vo,  664  pages.  Imitative  Words. — Nodier,  Onomatopies,  ^.1828, 
8vo.  Technology. — D'Hautel,  i6.  1808,  8vo,  2vols.:  Desgnmges, 
ib.  1 82 1,  8vo :  Tolhausen  (Fr.,  Eng.,  Germ.),  Leipa.  1873,  8vo,  3  -vols. 
Faults  of  Expression. — Roland,  Gap,  1823,  8vo:  tilondin,  Paris, 
1823,  8vo.  Particular  AvruoRS.—Comeiue:  Godefroy,  ib.  1862, 
8vo,  2  vols.;  Marty-Laveaux,  ib.  1868,  8vo,  2  vols.  La  Fontaine: 
Lorin,  ib.  1852,  8vo.  Malherbe:  Regnier»  ib.  1869,  8vo.  Moliire: 
Genin,  ib.  1846,  Svo:-  Marty-Laveaux,  ib.  8vo.  Racine:  Marty- 
Laveaux,  ib.  1873,  8vo,  2  vols.  Jlf"^  de  Shigni:  Sommer,f&.  1867, 
8vo,  2  vols.  Old  French. — ^La  Ciime  de  St  Palaye  prepared  a 
dictionary,  of  which  he  only  published  Pro^  d'un  ffossaire,  Paris, 
1756,  4to.  His  MSS.  in  many  volumes  are  m  the  National  Libcary, 
and  were  much  used  by  Littre.  They  were  printed  by  L.  Favre,  and 
fasciculi  21-30  (torn,  ill.),  Niort,  4to,  484  pages,  were  published  in 
February  1877.  Lacombe  (vieux  langage),  Paris,  1766,  2  vols.  Ato: 
Kelham  (Norman  and  Old  French),  London,  1779,  8vd:  Roquetort 
(langue  nomane),  Paris,  1808,  Svo;  Supplement,  ib.  1820,  Svo: 
Pougens,  ArchSologte,  ib.  182 1,  Svo,  2  vo«. :  Burguy,  Beriin,  iSgi- 
1856,  Svo,  3  vols. :  Laborde  (NoHcedes  hn»9ix  .  .  ,  du  Louvre^  part  li.), 
Paris,  1853,  8vo,  564  pages: '  Gachet  (rhymed  chronicles),  Bruxelles, 
1859,  4to:  Le  H^richer  (Norman,  English  and  French),  Paris,  1863, 
3  vols.  Svo:  Hippeau  (12th  and  13th  centuries),  Paris,  1875,  Svo. 
Dialects.— Taubert  (central),  Paris,  1856^1857,  Svo,  2  vols.: 
Baumgarten  (north  and  centre),  Coblentz,  1870,  Svo:  Azais,  Idiomes 
romans  du  midi,  Montpellier,  1877.  Austrasian:  Frangois.  Mets, 
i773t8yo.  Auvergne:  M^ge,  Riom,  1S61,  i2mo.  Beam:  Lespi,  Pau, 
1858,  Svo.  Beaucatre:  Bonnet  (Bouguir^n),  Nismes,  1S40,  Svou 
Pays  de  Bray:  Decorde,  Neufcha,tel,  1852,  8vo.  Burgundy: 
Mignard,  Dijon,  1870,  Svo.  Pays  de  Castresi  Couzini^,  Castres^ 
1850,  4to.  Daupkini:  Champollion-Figeac,  Paris,  '809,  Svo:  Jules, 
Valence,  1835,  Svo;  Paris,  1S40,  Ato.  Dep.  of  Doubs:  Tissot 
(Patois  des  Four^,  arr.  de  Pontarlier)  Beaan^on,  1865,  8vo. 
Poree:  Gras,  Pans,  1864,  Svo;  Neolas,  Lyon,  1S65,  8vo.  Framche 
ComtS:  Maisonforte,  2nd  ed.  Besan^on,  1753,  Svo.  Gascony:  Des- 
grouais  (Gasconismes  corrig6s),  Toulouse,  1766,  8vo{  1769;  1812, 
i2mo,  2  vols. ;  1825,  8vo,  2  vols.  Dep.  of  Gets:  Cenac-Montaut,  Paris, 
1863,  Svo.  Geneva:  Humbert,  Geneve,  1S20,  Svo.  Lang^edcc :Od6^, 
Tolose,  1578,  Svo:  Doujat,  Toulouse,  163S,  8vo:  De  S.lauvages], 
Nismes,  1756,  2  vols.;  1785;  Alais,  1S20:  Azais,  Beziers,  1876. 
&c,  8vo:  Hombres,  Alais,  1872,  Ato:  Thomas  {Greek  words)  Mont- 
pellier, 1843,  4to.  LUge:  Forir,  Li6ge,  1S66,  Svo,  vol  i.  455  pages. 
Lille:    Vermesse,  Lille,  1861,  i2mo:     Debuire  du  Buc   «6.,  1S67, 

Svo.     Limousin:    Beronie,  ed.  Vialle  (Con^ze),  Tulle,  1S23,  4to. 

I  I  -  ■>..-■■        Ill I      III 

^  This  volume  was  issued  with  a  new  title-page  as  Ghssaire  du 
moyendge,  Paris,  1872. 
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Lyonnais,  Forez,  Beaujolais:  Onofrio»  Lyon,  i864>  8vo.  Haul 
Maine:  R.[aoul]  de  M.  [ontesson],  Paris,  1857;  1859,  503  paees. 
UenUme:  Andrews,  Nice,  1877,  i2mo.  Dep.ae  la  Meuse:  Coroier, 
P^ris,  1853,  8vo.  Norman:  Eid^lestand  and  Alfred  Dumeril,  Caen, 
1849,  8vo:  Dubois,  ib.  1857,  8vo:  Le  H6richer  (PhUologie  topo^ 
grapkique),  Caen,  1863,  4to:  Id.  (^l^ments  scandinaves),  Avranches, 
1861,  i2mo:  Meti\'ier  (Guernsey),  London,  1870,  8vo:  Vasnier 
(arrond  de  Pont  Audemer),  Rouen,  1861,  8vo:  C>elboulie  (Valine 
d'Yeres),  Le  Havre,  1876.  Picardy:  Corblet,  Amiens,  1851,  8vo. 
Poitau,  SainUmge^  Aunisi  Favre,  Niort,  1867,  8vo.  PoiUm: 
Beauchet-Filleau,  Paris,  1864,  8vo:  Levrier,  Niort,  1867,  8vo: 
Lalanne,  Poitiers,  1868,  8vo.  SaitUonge:  Boucherie,  Angouitoe, 
1865,  8vo:  Jonain,  Royan,  1867,  8vo.  Savoy:  Pont  (Terratzu  de 
la  Tarantaise),  Chambery,  1869,  8vo.  La  Suisse  Romande:  Bridel, 
Lausanne,  i86is,  8vo.  Dep,  of  Tarn:  Gary,  Castre,  1845,  8vo.  Def. 
of  Vaucluse:  Barjavel,  Carpentras,  1849,  8vo.  Walloon  (Roucht)i 
Cambrcsier,  Li6ge,  1787,  8vo:  Grandsagnage,  ib.  18^5-1850,  8vo. 
2  vols,:  Chav6e,  Paris,  1857,  i8mo:  Vermesse,  Douoi,  1867,  8vo. 
Sigart  {Montois),  Braxelles,  1870,  8vo.  Slang. — Oudin,  CuriosUez 
Fran^aises,  Paris,  1640,  8vo:  Baudeau  de  Saumaise  (Pr6cieuses, 
Langue  de  Ruelles),  Paris,  1660,  i2mo;  ed.  Livet,  ib.  1856:  Le 
Roux.  Diet.  Comique,  Amst.  1788,  and  6  other  editions:  Cardme 
Prenant  [i.e.  Taumaise],  (argot  r^forme),  Paris,  1829,  8vo:  Larchey 
(excentricitees  du  langage),  Paris,  i860,  i2mo;  5th  ed.  1865: 
Delvau  (langue  verte,  Parisian),  Paris,  1867,  8vo:  Larchey,  Paris, 
1873.  4to,  256  pages. 

IhxiYeiical. — Pallas,  Avignon,  1723,  4to:  Bastero,  La  Crusca  Pro- 
venzale,  Roma,  1724,  fol.  vol.  i.  only:  Raynouard,  Paris,  1836-1844, 
8vo,  6  vols.:  Garcm,  Draguignana,  1841,  8vo,  2  vols.  :  Honnorat, 
Digne,  1846-1849,  4to,  4  vols.  107,201  words:  Id.,  Vocab.fr.  prov., 
ih.  1848,  i2mo,  1 1 74  pages. 

Spanish.— Covarruvias Orosco,  Madrid,  161 1,  fol.;  ib.  1673-167A, 
fol.  2  vols. ;  Academia  Espaflola,  Madrid,  1 726-1 739,  fol.  6  vols. ;  8tn 
ed.  1837 :  Caballero,  Maarid,  1849,  fol. ;  8tn  ed.  ib.  i860, 4to,  2  vols. : 
Cuesta,  ib.  1 872,  fol.  2  vols. :  Campano,  Paris,  1876,  i8mo,  1015  pages. 
Cuervo,  1 886-1 894;  Monlau,  1881 ;  Zerola,  Toroy  Gomes,  and  Isaza, 
1895;  Serrano  (encyclopaedic)  1876-1881.  English. — Percivall, 
London,  1591,  4to:  Pineda,  London,  1740,  fol.:  Connelly  and 
Higgins,  Maarid,  1 797-1 798, 4to,  4 vols. :  Neuman  and  Baretti,  9th  ed. 
London,  1831, 8vo,  2  vols. ;  1874.  French. — Oudin,  Paris,  1607, 4to, 
1660;  Gattel,  Lyon,  180;},  4to,  2  vols.:  Dominp^uez,  Madrid,  1846, 
8vo,  6  vols.:  Blanc,  Paris,  1862,  8vo,  2  vols.  German. — ^Wagener, 
Hamb.  1801-180J,  8vo,  4  vols.:  Seckendorp,  ib.  1823,  8vo,  3  vols.: 
Franceson,  3rd  ed.  Leipzig,  1862,  8vo,  2  vols.  Italian. — ^Franciosini, 
Venezia,  1735.  8vo,  2  vols. ;  Cormon  y  Manni,  Leon,  1843,  i6mo, 
2  vols. :  Romero,  Madrid,  1844,  4*0'  Synonyms. — Dicctonario  de 
Sinonimos,  Paris,  1853,  4to.  Etymology. — ^Aidrete,  Madrid,  1682, 
fol.:  Monlau  y  Roca,  ib.  18^6,  i2mo;  Barcia,  1881-1883.  Arabic 
Words. — Hammer  PurgstalT,  Wien,  1855,  8vo:  Dozy  and  Engel- 
mann,  2d  ed.  Leiden,  1869,  8vo.  Ancient. — ^Sanchez,  Paris,  i£p, 
8vo.  Rhyming. — Garcia  de  Rennfo  (consonandas)  Salmantica, 
1592,  4to;  1876.  Don  Quixote. — Beneke  (German),  Leipzig,  1800, 
i6mo;  4th  ed.  Berlin,  1841,  i6mo.  Dialects. — Arafonese:  Peralta, 
Zaragoza,  1836,  8vo:  Borao,  ib.  1859,  4to.  Catalan:  Rocha  de 
Girona  (Latin),  Barcinone,  1 561,  fol.:  Dicfumari  Catala  (Lat.  Fr. 
Span.),  Barcelona,  1642,  8vo:  Lacavalleria  (Cat.-Lat.),  ib.  1696,  fol.: 
Esteve,  ed.  Belvitges,  &c.  (Catal.-Sp.  Lat.),  Barcelona,  1805-1835, 
fol.  2  vols. :  Saura  (tat.-Span.),  ib.  1851,  i6mo;  2nd  ed.  (Span.-Cat.), 
ib.  1854;  3n]  ed.  (id.)  ib.  1862,  8vo:  Labemia,  ib.  1 844-1 848,  8vo,  2 
vols.  1864.  Gallegan :  Rodriguez,  Coruiia,  1863, 4to:  Cuveira  y  JPiiiol, 
Madrid,  1877,  8vo.  Majorca:  Figuera,  Palma,  1840, 4to:  Amenguat, 
ib.  1845,  4to.  Minorca:  Diccvmario,  Madrid,  1848,  8vo.  Valencian: 
Palmy reno,  Valentiae,  1569:  Ros,  Valencia,  1764,  8vo:  Fuster,  ib. 
1827,  8vo:  Lamarca,  2nd  ed.  ib.  1842,  i6mo.  Cuba:  Glossary  of 
Creole  Words,  London,  i8jo,  8vo:  Pichardo,  1836;  2nd  ed.  Havana, 
1849,  8vo;  3rd  ed.  ib.  1862,  8vo;   Madrid,  i860,  4to. 

Fy>rtcigoe8e. — ^Lima,  Lisbon,  1783,  4to:  Moraes  da  Silva,  ib. 
1789,  4to,  2  vols.;  6th  ed.  1858:  Academia  real  das  Sciencas,  ih. 
I793i  torn,  i.,  ccvi.  and  544  pages  (A  to  Azurrar);  Faria,  ib.  1849, 
fol.  2  vols. ;  3rd  ed.  ib.  1 850-1 857,  fol.  2  vols.  2220  pages.  English. — 
Vieyra,  London,  I773i  2  vols.  4to:  Lacerda,  Lisboa,  1 866-1 871,  4to, 
2  vols.  French. — Marquez,  Lisboa,  1756-1761,  fol.  2  vols. :  Roquette, 
Paris,  1 84 1,  8vo,  2  vols.;  4th  ed.  i860:  Marques,  Lisbonne,  1875, 
fol.  2  vols. :  Souza  Pinto,  Paris,  1877,  32mo,  1024.  i>ages.  German. — 
Wagener,  Leipzi?,  1811-1812,  8vo,  2  vols. :  Wollneim,  ib.  1844,  i2mo, 
2  vols. :  Bdsche,  Hamburg,  1858, 8vo,  2  vols.  1660  pages.  Italian. — 
Costa  e  S&,  Lisboa,  1773-1774,  fol.  2  vols.  1652  paees:  Prefumo, 
Lisboa,  1853,  8vo,  11 62  pages.  Ancient. — ^Toaquim  de  Sancta  Rosa 
de  Viterbo,  ib.  1798,  fol.  2  vols. ;  1824,  8vo.  Arabic  Words. — ^Souza, 
ib.  1789,  4to;  2nd  ed.  by  S.  Antonio  Moura,  ib.  1830,  22A  pages. 
Oriental  and  African  Words,  not  Arabic. — ^Sa5  Luiz,  tb.  1837, 
Ato,  123  pages.  French  Words. — Id.,  ib.  1827,  4to;  2nd  ed.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1835,  8vo.  Synonyms. — Id.,  ib.  1821,  4to;  2nd  ed.  ib. 
1824-1828,  8vo.  Fonseca,  Paris,  1833,  8vo;  1859,  i8mo,  863  paees. 
Homonyms. — De  Couto,  Lisboa,  1842,  fol.  Poetic. — Luzitano  {i.e, 
Freire),  ib.  1765,  8vo,  2  vols. ;  3rd  ed.  ib.  1820, 4to,  2  vols.  Rhyming. 
—Couto  Guerreiro,  Lisboa,  1763,  4to.  Naval. — ^Tiberghien,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1870,  8vo.  Ceylon-Portuguese. — Fox,  Colombo,  18 19, 
8vo:  Callaway,  ib.  1823,  8vo. 

Italian. — ^Accarigi,   Vocabulario,  Cento,  1543,  4to:     Alunno,  La 


fabrica  del  mundo,  Vinezia,  1548,  fol. :  Porccachi,  Venetia,  1588,  fol. : 
Accademici  della  Crusca,  Vocabulario,  Venez.  161 2,  fol.;  4th  ed. 
Firenze,  1 729-1 738,  fol.  6  vols. :  Costa  and  Cardinali,  Bolofi[na,  1819- 
1826,  4to,  7  vols.:  Tommaseo and  Bellini,  Torino,  1861,  &c.,  4to,  4 
vols.:  Petrocchi,  1884-1891.  English. — Thomas,  London,  1598,  410: 
Florio,  London,  1598,  4to,  161 1:  Baretti,  London,  1794,  2  vols.; 
1854,  8vo,  2  vols. :  retronj  and  Davenport,  Londra,  1828,  8vo,  3  vols. : 
Grassi,  Leipz.  1854,  i2mo:  Millhouse,  Lond.,  1868,  8vo,  2  vols.  1348 
^ges.  French. — ^Alberti,  Paris,  1771,  4to,  2  vols.;  Milan,  1862: 
Barberi, Paris,  1838, 4to, 2 vols.:  Renzi,  Paris,  1850,  8vo.  German. — 
Libro  ii^i5»mo,  Venetiis,  1499,  4to:  Valentini,  Leipzie,  1 834-1 836, 
4to,  4  vols.  Etymology. — ^Menage,  Geneva,  1685,  foK:  Bolza, Vienna, 
1852,  4to.  Provencal  Words. — Nannucci,  Firenze,  1840,  8vo. 
Synonyms. — Rabbi,  Venezia,  177^,  4to;  loth  ed.  181 7;  Tommaseo, 
Firenze,  1839-1840,  4to,  2  vols.:  Milano,  1856,  8vo;  1867.  Verbs. — 
Mastrofini,  Roma,  18 14,  4to,  2  vols.  Select  Words  and  Phrases. 
— Redi,  Brescia,  1769,  8vo.  Incorrect  Words  and  Phrases. — 
Molassi, Parma,  1830-1841, 8vo,  854  pages.  Supposed  Gallicisms. — 
Viani,  Firenze,  1858-1860,  8vo,  2  vols.  Additions  to  the  Diction- 
aries.— Gherardini,  Milano,  181Q-1821,  8vo,  2  vols.;  ib.  1852-1857, 
8vo,  6vols.  Rhyming. — Falco,  >fapoli.  1535,  4to:  Ruscelli,  Venetia, 
1563,  8vo;  1827:  Stigliani,  Roma,  1658,  8vo:  Rosasco,  Padova, 
1763,  4to;  Palermo,  1840,  8vo.  Technical. — Bonavilla-Aquilino, 
Mil.  1819-1821, 8vo, 5  vols.;  2nded.  1829-1831, 4to,  2  vols.  :Vogtberg 
(Germ.),  Wein,  1831,  8vo.  Particular  Authors. — Boccaccio: 
Aluno,  Le  ricckezse  della  lingua  volgare,  Vinegia,  1543,  fol.  Dante: 
Blanc,  Leipzig,  1852,  8vo;  Firenze,  1859,  8vo.  Dialects. — 
Bergamo:  Gasparim,  Mediol.  1565:  Zappetini,  Bergamo,  1859,  8vo: 
Tiraboschi  (anc.  and  mod.),  Turin,  1873,  8vo.  Bologna:  Bumaldi, 
Bologna,  1660,  i2mo:  Ferrari,  ib.  1820,  8vo;  1838,  4to.  Brescia: 
Ga^ifliardi,  Brescia,  1759,  8vo:  Melchiori,  ib.  18 17-1820,  8vo:  Vocabu- 
lartettOj  ib.  1872,  4to.  Como:  Monti,  Milano,  1845,  8vo.  Ferrara: 
Manini,  Ferrara,  1805,  8vo:  Azzi,  tb.  1857,  8vo.  Friuli:  Scala, 
Pordenone,  1870,  8vo.  Genoa:  Casaccia,  Gen.  1 842-1 851,  8vo;  1873, 
&c.:  Paganini,  ib.  1857,  8vo.  Lombardy:  Matigharini,  Tuderti, 
1870,  8 vo.  Mantua:  Cherubini,  Milano,  1827,  4to.  Milan:  Varon, 
ib.  1606,  8vo:  Cherubini,  ib.  1814,  8vo,  2  vols.;  1841-1844,  8vo, 
A  vols.;  1851-1861,  8vo,  5  vols.:  Banfi,  ib.  1857,  8vo:  1870,  8vo. 
Modena:  Gralvani,  Modena,  1868,  8vq.  Naples:  Galiani,  Napoli, 
1789,  i2mo,  2  vols.  Parma:  Peschieri,  Parma,  1828-1831,  8vo,  3 
vols.  1840;  Malespina,  ib.  1856, 8vo,  2  vols.  Paoia :  Disionario  domes- 
tico  pavese,  Pavia,  1829,  8vo:  Gambini,  ib.  1850,  4to,  346  pages. 
Piacenea:  Nicolli,  Piacenza,  1832:  Foresti,  ib.  1837-1838,  8vo,  2  pts. 
Piedmont:  Pino,  Torino,  1784, 4to:  Capello  (Fr.),  Tunn,  18 14,  8vo, 
2  pts.:  Zalli  (Ital.  Lat.  Fr.),  Carmagnola,  181^,  8vo,  2  vols:  Sant' 
Albino,  Torino,  i860,  4to.  Reggio:  Vocabulario  Reggiano,  1832. 
Romagna:  Morri,  Fienza,  1840.  Rome:  Raccolto  di  voci  Romani  e 
Marcniani,  Osimo,  1769,  8vo.  Roveretano  and  Trenlino:  Azzolini, 
Venezia,  1856,  8vo.  Sardinia:  Porru,  Casteddu,  1832,  fol.:  Spano, 
Cagliari,  1851-1852,  fol.  3  vols.  Sicily:  Bono  (It.  Lat,),  Palermo, 
1751-1754. 4to,  3  vols. ;  1783-1785.  4to,  5  vols. :  Pasqualino.  ib.  1785- 
I795»  4to,  5  vols. :  Mortillaro,  16.1853, 4to,  956  pages :  Biundi,  *6.i857, 
i2mo,  578  pa^es:  Traina,  ib.  1870,  8vo.  Siena:  Barbagli,  Siena, 
1602,  4to.  Taranto:  Vincentiis,  Taranto,  1872,  8vo.  Turin: 
Somis  di  Chavrie,  Torino,  1843,  8vo.  Tuscany:  Luna,  Napoli,  1536, 
4to:  Politi,  Roma,  1604,  8vo;  Venezia,  161 5;  1628;  1665;  Paulo, 
tb.  1740,  /{.to.  Vaudois:  Callet,  Lausanne,  1862,  i2mo.  Venetian: 
Patnarchi  (Veneziano  e  padevano),  Padova,  1755,  4to;  1796,  182 1: 
Boerio,  Venezia,  1829,  4to;  1858-1859;  1861.  Verona:  Angeli, 
Verona,  1821,  8vo.  Vicefusa:  Conti,  Vicenza,  1871,  8vo.  Lingua 
Franca. — Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  Franque,  ou  Petit  Mauresque, 
Marseille,  1830,  i6mo,  107  pages.  Slang. — Sabio  (lingua  Zerga), 
Venetia,  1556,  8vo;    1575:    Trattato  degli  bianti,  Pisa,  1828,  8vo. 

RomancuL.^ — Promptuario  de  voci  volgari  e  LcUine,  Valgrisii, 
1 565 1  4to:  Der,  die,  das,  oder  Nomenclatura  (German  nouns 
explained  in  Rom.),  Seoul,  174^,  8vo:  Conradi,  Zurich,  1820,  8vo; 
1826,  i2mo,  2  vols.:   Carisch,  Chur,  1821,  8vo;    1852,  i6mo. 

Vlach. — Lesicon  Rumanese  (Lat.  Hung.  Germ.},   Budae,   1825, 

tto:  Bobb  (Lat.  Hung.),  Clus,  1822-1823,  4to,  2  vols.  French. — 
^aillant,  Boucoureshti,  1840,  8vo:  Poyenar,  Aaron  and  Hill, 
Boucourest,  1840- 1 841,  ijto,  2  vols.;  Jassi,  1852,  i6mo,  2  vols.: 
De  Pontbriant,  Bucuresci,  1862,  8vd:  Cihac,  Frankf.  1870,  8vo: 
Costinescu,  Bucuresci,  1870,  8vo,  724  pages:  Antonescu,  Bucharest, 
1874,  i6mo,  2  vols.  919  pages.  German. — Clemens,  Hermanstadt, 
1823,  8vo:   Isser,  Kronstadt,  1850:   Polyzu,  ib,  1857,  8vo. 

Teutonic  :  (i)  Scandinavian. 

Icelandic. — ^Latin. — Andreae,  Havniae,  1683,  8vo:  Halderson 
(Lat.  Danish),  ib.  1814,  4to,  2  vols.  English. — Cleasby-Vigfusson, 
Oxford,  1874,  4to.  German. — Dieterich,  Stockholm,  1844,  8vo: 
Mobius,  Leipzig,  1866,  8vo.  Danish. — ^Jr>nssen,  Kj5benhavn,  1863, 
8vo.  Norwegian. — Kraft,  Christiania,  1863,  8vo:  Fritzner, 
Kristiania,  1867,  8vo.  Poetic. — Egilsson  (Latin),  Hafniae,  i860, 
8vo;    1864.. 

Swedisn. — Kindblad,  Stockholm,  1840,  4to:  Almqvist,  Orebro, 
1842-1844,  8vo:  D^lin,  ,Ordbog.  Stockholm,  1850-1853,  8vo,  2  vols. 
1668  pages;  1867,  &c.  4to  (vol.  i.  ii.,  A  to  Fjermare,  928  pages): 
Id.,  Handordbog,  ib.  1868,  i2mo,  804  pages:  Svenska  Acaaemien. 
Stockholm,  1870,  4to  (A)  pp.  187.  Latin. — ^Stjernhjelm,  Holm, 
1643,  4to:     Verelius,  Upsala,  1691,  8vo:     Ihre  (Sueo-Gothicum), 
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i2mo:  Id.  (Eng.-Fiji),  ib.  1852,  i2mo:  Id.,  London,  1872,  8vo. 
Maori:  Kendall,  1820,  i2nio:  Williams,  Paihia,  1844,  8vo;  3rded. 
London,  1871,  8vo:  Taylor,  Auckland,  1870,  i2mo. 

AMERICA 

Korth  America. — Eskimo:  Washington,  London,  1850,  8vo: 
Petitot  (Mackenzie  and  Anderson  Rivers),  Paris,  1876,  4to. 
Kinai:  RadlofI,  St  Petersburg,  1874,  4to.  Greenland:  Egede  (Gr. 
Dan.  Lat.,  3  parts),  Hafn,  1750,  8vo;  1760,  Fabricius,  Kj5benhavn, 
1804,  ^to.  Hudson's  Bay  Indians:  Bowrey,  London,  1701,  fol. 
Abnakt:  Rasles,  Cambridge,  U.S.,  1833,  4to.  Chippewa:  Baraga, 
Cincinnatir  1853,  i2mo,  622  pages:  Petitot,  Paris,  1876,  4to,  455 
pages.  Massachusetts  or  Natick :  Cotton,  Cambridge,  U.S.  1829,  8vo. 
Onondaga:  Shea  (French-Onon.),  from  a  MS.  (of  17th  century), 
London,  i860,  ^to,  109  pages.  Dacota:  Rig^s,  New  York,  1851, 4to, 
424  pages:;  Williamson  (Eng.  Dae),  Ssuitos  Agency,  Nebraska, 
i2mo,  139  pages.  Mohawk:  Bruyas,  New  York,  1863,  8vo. 
Hidatsa  yMinnetarees,  Gros  Ventres  0/  the  Missouri):  Matthews, 
ib,  1874,  8vo.  Choctaw:  Byington,  tb,  1852,  i6mo.  CtaUam  and 
Lummi:  Gibbs,  ib.  1863,  8vo.  Yakama:  Pandosy,  translated  by 
Gibbsand  Shea,  ^6.  1862,  8vo.  Chinook:  Gibbs,  New  York,  1863, 
4to.  Chinook  Jargon,  the  trade  language  of  Oregon:  Id.,  ib.  1863, 
8vo.     Tatche  or  TelarnS:    Sit  jar,  ib,  1841,  8vo. 

Mexico  and  Central  America. — Tepehuan:  Rinaldini,  Mexico, 
1743,  4to,  Cora*  Ortega,  Mexico,  1732, 4to.  Tarahumara:Ste&^\, 
Briinn,  1791,  8vo.  Otomi:  Carochi,  Mexico,  1645,  4*0:  Neve  y 
Mohna,  ib.  1767,  8vo:  Yepes,  ib,  1826,  4to:  Piccolomini,  Roma, 
1841,  8vo.  Mexican  or  AzUc:  Molina,  Mexico,  1555,  4to;  1571, 
fol.  2  vols.:  Arenas,  ib,  1583;  1611,  8vo;  1683;  1725;  1793, 
i2mo:  Biondelli,  Milan,  1869,  fol.  Mexican,  Tontonacan,  and 
Huastecan:  Olmos,  Mexico,  1 555-1 560,  4to,  2  vols.  Huastecan: 
Tapia  Zenteno,  ib,  1767,  4to,  128  pages.  Opata  or  Tequima: 
Lombardo,  ib,  1702, 4to.  Tarasca:  Giiberti,  ib,  1559, 4to:  Lagunas, 
ib.  1574,  8vo.  Mixtecan:  Alvarado,  Mexico,  1593,  4to.  Zapoteca: 
Cordova,  ib,  1578,  Ato.  Maya:  Beltran  de  Santa  Rosa  Maria,  ib. 
1746,  4to;  Merida  ae  Yucatan,  1859,  4to,  250  paees:  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  Paris,  187^,  8vo,  745  pages.  Qutche:  Id.  (also  Cak- 
chiquel  and  Trutuhil  dialects),  ib.  1862,  8vo. 

South  America. — Chibcha:  Uricoechea,  Paris,  1871,  8vo. 
Chayma:  Tauste,  Madrid,  1680,  4to:  Yanguas,  Bur^s,  1683,  410. 
Carib:  Rajmiond,  Auxerre,  1665-1666,  8vo.  Galibt:  D.[e}.  L.(aJ 
S.(auvage],  Paris,  1763,  8vo.  Tupi:  Costa  Rubim,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
1853,  ^vo:  Silva  Guimaraes,  Bahia,  1854,  8vo:  Diaz,  Lipsia,  1858, 
i6mo.  Guarani:  Ruiz  de  Montoyo,  Madrid,  1639,  4to;  1640; 
1722,  4to;  ed.  Platzmann,  Leipzig,  1876,  &c.,  8vo,  to  be  in  4  vols. 
1850  pages.  Moxa:  Marban,  Lima,  1701,  8vo.  Lule:  Machoni 
de  Corderia,  Madrid,  1732,  i2mo.  Quichua:  Santo  Thomas,  Ciudad 
de  los  Reyes,  1586,  8vo:  Torres  Rubio,  Sevilla,  1603,  8vo;  Lima, 
1609,  8vo;  eid.  Figueredo,  Lima,  1754,  8vo;  Holguin,  Ciudad  de 
los  Reyes,  1608,  8vo:  Tschudi,  Wien,  1853,  8vo,  2  vols. :  Markham, 
London,  1 864, 8vo :  Lopez,  Les  Races  A  ryennes  de  Perou,  Paris,  1 87 1 , 
8vo,  comparative  vocabulary,  pp.  345-421.  Aymara:  Bertonio, 
Chicuyto,  161 2,  4to,  2  vols.  Cniletw:  Valdiviaf  (also  Alientiac 
and  Milcocayac),  Lima,  1607,  8vo:  Febres,  ib.  1765,  i2mo;  ed. 
Hernandez  y  Caluza,  Santiago,  1846,  8vo,  2  vols.  Tsonecan 
(Patagonian) :    Schmid,  Bristol,  i860,  i2mo. 

The  above  article  incorporates  the  salient  features  of  the  9th- 
edition  article  by  the  Rev.  Ponsonby  A.  Lyons,  and  the  loth-edition 
article  by  Benjamin  E.  Smith. 

DICTYOGENS  (Gr.  BUrvWy  a  net,  and  the  termination  -yGnp, 
produced),  a  botanical  name  proposed  by  John  Lindley  for  a 
class  including  certain  families  of  Monocotyledons  which  have 
net-veined  leaves.    The  class  was  not  generally  recognized. 

DICTTS  CRETENSIS,  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  the  supposed  com- 
panion of  Idomeneus  during  the  Trojan  War,  and  author  of  a 
diary  of  its  events.  The  MS.  of  this  work,  written  in  Phoenician 
characters,  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  his  tomb  (enclosed  in  a 
leaden  box)  at  the  time  of  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
by  whose  order  it  was  translated  into  Greek.  In  the  4th  century 
A.D.  a  certain  Lucius  Septimius  brought  out  Dictys  Cretensis 
Ephemeris  belli  Trojani^  which  professed  to  be  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  Greek  version.  Scholars  were  not  agreed  whether  any 
Greek  original  really  existed;  but  all  doubt  on  the  point  was 
removed  by  the  discover}'  of  a  fragment  in  Greek  amongst  the 
papyri  found  by  B.  P.  Grenfell  and  A.  S.  Hunt  in  1905-1906. 
Possibly  the  Latin  Ephemeris  was  the  work  of  Septimius  himself. 
Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  (together  with  Dares 
Phrygius's  De  excidio  Trojae)  it  was  the  source  from  which  the 
Homeric  legends  were  introduced  into  the  romantic  literature 
of  the  middle  ages. 

Best  edition  by  F.  Meister  (1873),  with  short  but  useful  introduc- 
tion and  index  of  Latinity;  see  also  G.  K6rting,  Diktys  und  Dares 


(1874),  with  concise  bibliography;  H.  Dunger,  Die  Sage  vom  tro^ 
janischen  Kriege  in  den  Bearhettungen  des  Mittelalters  und  ihren 
antiken  QuellenXiS6g,  with  a  literary  genealogical  table) ;  E.  Collilieux. 
Etude  sur  Dictys  de  Crete  et  Darh  de  Phrygie  (1887),  with  biblio- 
graphy; >y.  Greif,  "  Die  mittelalterlichen  Bearbeitungen  der  Tro- 
janersage,'*  in  E.  M.  Steng:ers  Ausgaben  und  Abhandlungen  aus  dem 
Gebiete  der  romanischen  Philologie,  No.  61  ri886,  esp.  sections  82,  83, 
168-172);  F,  Colac^rosso,  "  Ditte  Cretese  in  Atti  ddlar,Accademta 
di  Archeolotia  (Naples,  1897,  vol.  18,  pt.  ii.  2);  F.  Noack,  '*  Der 
eriechische  Dictys,*'  in  Phtlologus,  supp.  vi.  403  fF. ;  N.  E.  Griffin. 
Dares  and  Dictys,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Medieval  Versions 
of  the  Story  of  Troy  (1907). 

DICUIL  (fl.  825),  Irish  monastic  scholar,  grammarian  and 
geographer.  He  was  the  author  of  the  De  mensura  orbis  terrae, 
finished  in  825,  which  contains  the  earliest  dear  notice  of  a 
European  discovery  of  and  settlement  in  Iceland  and  the  most 
definite  Western  reference  to  the  old  freshwater  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  finally  blocked  up  in  767.  In  795 
(February  i-August  i)  Irish  hermits  had  visited  Iceland;  on 
their  return  they  reported  the  marvel  of  the  perpetual  day  at 
midsummer  in  "  Thule,"  where  there  was  then  "  no  darkness  to 
hinder  one  from  doing  what  one  would."  These  eremites  also 
navigated  the  sea  north  of  Iceland  on  their  first  arrival,  and 
found  it  ice-free  for  one  day's  sail,  after  which  they  came  to 
the  ice-wall.  Relics  of  this,  and  perhaps  of  other  Irish  religions 
settlements,  were  found  by  the  permanent  Scandinavian  colonists 
of  Iceland  in  the  9th  century.  Of  the  old  Egyptian  freshwater 
canal  Dicuil  learnt  from  one  "  brother  Fidelis,"  probably  another 
Irish  monk,  who,  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  sailed  along  the 
"  Nile  "  into  the  Red  Sea — ^passing  on  his  way  the  "  Bams  of 
Joseph  "  or  Pyramids  of  Giza,  which  are  well  described.  Dicuil's 
knowledge  of  the  islands  north  and  west  of  Britain  is  evidently 
intimate;  his  references  to  Irish  exploration  and  colonization, 
and  to  (more  recent)  Scandinavian  devastation  of  the  same,  as 
far  as  the  Faeroes,  are  noteworthy,  like  his  notice  of  the  elephant 
sent  by  Harun  al-Rashid  (in  801)  to  Charles  the  Great,  the  most 
curious  item  in  a  political  and  diplomatic  intercourse  of  high 
importance.  Dicuil's  reading  was  wide;  he  quotes  from,  or 
refers  to,  thirty  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  including  the  classical 
Homer,  Hecataeus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Virgil,  Pliny  and 
King  Juba,  the  sub-classical  Solinus,  the  patristic  St  Isidore  and 
Orosius,  and  his  contemporary  the  Irish  poet  Sedulius; — ^in 
particular,  he  professes  to  utilize  the  alleged  surveys  of  the 
Roman  world  executed  by  order  of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus  and 
Theodosius  (whether  Theodosius  the  Great  or  Theodosius  II. 
is  uncertain).  He  probably  did  not  know  Greek;  his  references 
to  Greek  authors  do  not  imply  this.  Though  certainly  Irish 
by  birth,  it  has  been  conjectured  (from  his  references  to 
Sedulius  and  the  caliph's  elephant)  that  he  was  in  later  life 
in  an  Irish  monastery  in  the  Frankish  empire.  Letronne  in- 
clines to  identify  him  with  Dicuil  or  DichuU,  abbot  of  Pahlacht, 
bom  about  760. 

There  are  seven  chief  MSS.  of  the  De  mensura  (Dicuil's  tract 
on  grammar  is  lost);  of  these  the  earliest  and  best  are  (i)  Paris, 
National  Library,  Lat.  4806;  (2)  Dresden,  R^us  D.  182;  both 
are  of  the  loth  century.  Three  editions  exist :  ( i )  C.  A.  Walckenaer's, 
Paris,  1807;  (2)  A.  Letronne*s,  Paris,  1814,  best  as  to  commentary; 
(3)  G.  Parthey's,  Berlin,  1870,  best  as  to  text.  See  also  C.  R.  Beazley, 
Dawn  of  Modem  Geography  (London,  1897),  *•  317-327,  522-523,  529; 
T.  Wnght,  Biographia  Britannica  literaria,  Anglo-Saxon  Period 
(London,  1842),  pp.  372-376.  (C.  R.  B.) 

DIDACHfi,  THE,  or  Teaching  of  the  {twelve)  Apostles,— the 
most  important  of  the  recent  recoveries  in  the  region  of  early 
Christian  literature  (see  Apocryphal  Literature).  It  was 
previously  known  by  name  from  lists  of  canonical,  and  extra- 
canonical  books  compiled  by  Eusebiusand  other  writers.  More- 
over, it  had  come  to  be  suspected  by  several  scholars  that  a  lost 
book,  variously  entitled  The  Two  Ways  or  The  Judgment  of  Peter, 
had  been  freely  used  in  a  number  of  works,  of  which  mention 
must  presently  be  made.  In  1882  a  critical  reconstruction  of 
this  book  was  made  by  Adam  Krawutzcky  with  marvellous 
accuracy,  as  was  shown  when  in  the  very  next  year  the  Greek 
bishop  and  metropolitan,  Philotheus  Bryennius,  published  The 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  from  the  same  manuscript  from 
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luch  he  had  previously  published  the  complete  form  of  the 
Ipistle  of  Clement.* 

TheDidache,  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  Greek,  falls  into  two 
larked  divisions:  (a)  a  book  of  moral  precepts,  opening  with  the 
Dids,  "  There  are  two  ways  ";  (fi)  a  manual  of  church  ordin- 
aces,  linked  on  to  the  foregoing  by  the  words,  ^'Having  first 
ud  all  these  things,  baptize,  &c."  Each  of  these  must  be 
)nsidered  separately  before  we  approach  the  question  of  the 
icality  and  date  of  the  whole  book  in  its  present  form. 

1.  The  Two  Ways, — ^The  author  of  the  complete  work,  as  we 
Dw  have  it,  has  modified  the  original  Two  Ways  by  inserting  near 
le  beginning  a  considerable  section  containing,  among  other 
latter,  passages  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  the 
jiguage  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  is  blended  with  that  of  St 
ake's.  He  has  also  added  at  the  close  a  few  sentences,  begin- 
ing, "  If  thou  canst  not  bear  (the  whole  yoke  of  the  Lord),  bear 
hat  thou  canst "  (vi.  2) ;  and  among  minor  changes  he  has 
itroduced,  in  dealing  with  confession,  reference  to  **  the  church  " 
V.  14).  No  part  of  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
ocuments,  which  present  us  in  var3ang  degrees  of  accuracy  with 
'jbe  Two  Ways:  (1.)  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  chaps,  xiz.,  xx.  (in 
tich  the  order  of  the  book  has  been  much  broken  up,  and  a 
Dod  deal  has  been  omitted) ;  (ii.)  the  Ecclesiastical  Canons  of  the 
loly  Apostles y  usually  called  the  Apostolic  Church  Order,  a  book 
Mch  presents  a  parallel  to  the  Teaching,  in  so  far  as  it  consists 
rst  of  a  form  of  The  Two  Ways,  and  secondly  of  a  number  of 
burch  ordinances  (here,  however,  as  in  the  Syriac  Dida^calia, 
'hich  gives  about  the  same  amount  of  The  Two  Ways,  various 
^ons  are  ascribed  to  individual  apostles,  e.g.  "  John  said, 
here  are  two  ways,"  &c.);  (iii.)  a  discourse  of  the  Egyptian 
lonk  Sdmudi  (d.  451),  preserved  in  Arabic  (see  Iselin,  Texte 
.  Unlers.,  1895);  (iv.)  a  Latin  version,  of  which  a  fragment 
as  published  by  O.  von  Gebhardt  in  1884,  and  the  whole  by 
.  Sddecht  in  1900.  When  by  the  aid  of  this  evidence  The  Two 
^ays  is  restored  to  us  free  of  glosses,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
dng  a  Jewish  manual  which  has  been  carried  over  into  the 
se  of  the  Christian  church.  This  b  of  course  only  a  probable 
tference;  there  is  no  prototype  extant  in  Jewish  literature,  and, 
>mparing  the  moral  (non-doctrinal)  instruction  for  Christian 
itechumens  in  Hermas,  Shepherd  {Mand.  i.-ix.),  no  real  need  to 
ssome  one.  There  was  a  danger  of  admitting  Gentile  converts 
)  the  church  on  too  easy  moral  terms;  hence  the  need  of  such 
tsistence  on  the  ideal  as  in  The  Two  Ways  and  the  Mandates. 
lie  recent  recovery  of  the  Latin  version  is  of  singular  interest, 
i  showing  that,  even  without  the  distinctively  Christian 
iditions  and  interpolations  which  our  full  form  of  the  Teaching 
resents,  it  was  circulating  under  the  title  Doctrina  apostolorum.* 

2.  The  second  part  of  our  Teaching  might  be  called  a  church 
iiectory.  It  consists  of  precepts  relating  to  church  life,  which 
re  couched  in  the  second  person  plural;  whereas  The  Two  Ways 
ses  throughout  the  second  person  singidar.    It  appears  to  be 

composite  work.  First  (vii.  i-xi.  2)  is  a  short  sacramental 
lanual  intended  for  the  use  of  local  elders  or  presbyters,  though 
ich  are  not  named,  for  they  were  not  yet  a  distinctive  order  or 
lergy.  This  section  was  probably  added  to  The  Two  Ways  before 
k  addition  of  the  remainder.  It  orders  baptism  in  the  three- 
lid  name,  making  a  distinction  as  to  waters  which  has  Jewish 
urallels,  and  permitting  a  threefold  pouring  on  the  head,  if 
iffident  water  for  immersion  cannot  be  had.  It  prescribes  a 
1st  before  baptism  for  the  baptizer  as  well  as  the  candidate, 
asts  are  to  be  kept  on  Wednesday  and  Friday,  not  Monday  and 
"hursday,  which  are  the  fast  days  of  "  the  hypocrites,"  i.e.  by 
perversion  of  the  Lord's  words,  the  Jews.     "  Neither  pray  ye  as 

*  The  MS.  was  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Jerusalem  Monastery 
f  the  Most  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  Phanar,  the  Greek  quarter  of 
bnstantifiople.  It  is  a  small  octavo  volume  of  120  parchment 
aves,  written  throughout  by  Leo,  "  notar}^  and  sinner,"  who 
oisbed  his  task  on  the  i  ith  of  June  1 156.  Besides  The  Didache  and 
K  Epistles  of  Clement  it  contains  several  spurious  Ignatian  epistles. 

*  Tne  word  Iwehe  had  no  place  in  the  original  title  and  was  inserted 
hen  the  original  Didache  or  Teaching  {e.g.  The  Two  Ways)  was 
Mnbined  with  the  church  manual  which  mentions  apostles  outside 
f  the  twelve.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  division  of  the  Didache  into 
lapterB  is  due  to  Bryennius,  that  into  verses  to  A.  Hamack. 


the  h3i)ocrites;  but  as  the  Lord  commanded  in  His  Gospel." 
Then  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer,  almost  exactly  as  in  St  Matthew, 
with  a  brief  doxology — "  for  Thine  is  the  power  and  the  glory 
for  ever. ''  This  is  to  be  said  three  times  a  day.  Next  come  three 
eucharistic  prayers,  the  language  of  which  is  clearly  marked  off 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  shows  parallels  with  the 
diction  of  St  John's  Gospel.  They  are  probably  founded  on 
Jewish  thanksgivings,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  a  portion 
of  them  is  prescribed  as  a  grace  before  meat  in  (pseudo-) 
Athanasius'  De  virginiUUe.  A  trace  of  them  is  found  in  one  of  the 
liturgical  prayers  of  Serapion,  bishop  of  Thmui,  in  Egypt,  but 
they  have  left  Uttle  mark  on  the  liturgies  of  the  church.  As  in 
Ignatius  and  other  early  writers,  the  eucharist,  a  real  meal  (x.  i) 
of  a  family  character,  is  regarded  as  producing  immortality 
(cf.  "  spiritual  food  and  drink  and  eternal  life  ").  None  are  to 
partake  of  it  save  those  who  have  been  "  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  "  (an  expression  which  is  of  interest  in  a  document 
which  prescribes  the  threefold  formula).  The  prophets  are  not 
to  be  confined  to  these  forms,  but  may  ^*  give  thanks  as  much  as 
they  will."  This  appears  to  show  that  a  prophet,  if  present, 
would  naturally  preside  over  the  eucharist.  The  next  section 
(xi.  3-xiii.)  deals  with  the  ministry  of  spiritual  gifts  as  exercised 
by  apostles,  prophets  and  teachers.  An  apostle  is  to  be  **  re- 
ceived as  the  Lord  ";  but  he  must  follow  the  Gospel  precepts, 
stay  but  one  or  two  days,  and  take  no  money,  but  only  bread 
enough  for  a  day's  journey.  Here  we  have  that  wider  use  of  the 
term  **  apostle  "  to  which  Lightfoot  had  already  drawn  attention. 
A  prophet,  on  the  contrary,  may  settle  if  he  chooses,  and  in  that 
case  he  is  to  receive  tithes  and  first-fruits;  "  for  they  are  your 
high  priests."  If  he  be  once  approved  as  a  true  prophet,  his 
words  and  acts  are  not  to  be  criticized;  for  this  is  the  sin  that 
shall  not  be  forgiven.  Next  comes  a  section  (xiv.,  xv.)  reflecting 
a  somewhat  later  development  concerning  fixed  services  and 
ministry;  the  desire  for  a  stated  service,  and  the  need  of  regular 
provision  for  it,  is  leading  to  a  new  order  of  things.  The 
eucharist  is  to  be  celebrated  every  Lord's  Day,  and  preceded  by 
confession  of  sins,  **  that  your  sacrifice  may  be  pure  ...  for  this 
is  that  sacrifice  which  was  spoken  of  by  the  Lord,  In  every  place 
and  time  to  offer  unto  Me  a  pure  sacrifice.  Appoint  therefore 
unto  yourselves  bishops  and  deacons,  worthy  of  the  Lord,  men 
meek  and  imcovetous,  and  true  and  approved;  for  they  also 
minister  imto  you  the  ministration  of  the  prophets  and  teachers. 
Therefore  despise  them  not;  for  they  are  your  honoured  ones, 
together  with  the  prophets  and  teachers."  This  is  an  arrange- 
ment recommended  by  one  who  has  tried  it,  and  he  reassures  the 
old-fashioned  believer  who  clings  to  the  less  formal  regime  (and 
whose  protest  was  voiced  in  the  Montanist  movement) ,  that  there 
will  be  no  spiritual  loss  under  the  new  system.  The  book  closes 
(chap,  xvi.)  with  exhortations  to  steadfastness  in  the  last  days, 
and  to  the  coming  of  the  "  world-deceiver  "  or  Antichrist,  which 
will  precede  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  This  section  is  perhaps  the 
actual  utterance  of  a  Christian  prophet,  and  may  be  of  earlier 
origin  than  the  two  preceding  sections. 

3.  It  will  now  be  clear  that  indications  of  the  locality  and  date 
of  our  present  Teaching  must  be  sought  for  only  in  the  second 
part,  and  in  the  Christian  interpolations  in  the  first  part.  We 
have  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the  second  part  ever  existed 
independently  as  a  separate  book.  The  whole  work  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  writer  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions, who  embodies  almost  every  sentence  of  it,  interspersing 
it  with  passages  of  Scripture,  and  modifying  the  precepts  of  the 
second  part  to  suit  a  later  (4thrcentury)  stage  of  cliurch  develop- 
ment; this  writer  was  also  the  interpolator  of  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius,  and  belonged  to  the  Syrian  Church.  Whether  the 
second  part  was  known  to  the  writer  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
Order  is  not  clear,  as  his  only  quotation  of  it  comes  from  one  of  the 
eucharistic  prayers.  The  allusions  of  early  writers  seem  to  pwint 
to  Egypt,  but  their  references  are  mostly  to  the  first  part,  so  that 
we  must  be  careful  how  we  argue  from  them  as  to  the  provenance 
of  the  book  as  a  whole.  Against  Egypt  has  been  urged  the 
allusion  in  one  of  the  eucharistic  prayers  to  "  corn  upon  the 
mountains."    This  is  found  in  the  Prayer-book  of  Serapion 
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{c.  350)  but  omitted  in  a  later  Eg3Tptian  prayer;  the  form  as 
we  have  it  in  The  Didache  may  have  passed  into  Egypt  with 
the  authority  of  tradition  which  was  afterwards  weakened.  The 
anti- Jewish  tone  of  the  second  part  suggests  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  were  to  be  sharply  dis- 
tinguished. Either  Egypt  or  Syria  would  satisfy  this  condition, 
and  in  favour  of  Syria  is  the  fact  that  the  presbyterate  there  was 
to  a  late  date  regarded  as  a  rank  rather  than  an  office.  If  we  can 
connect  the  injunctions(vi.  3)conceming  (abstinence  from  certain, 
food  and  that  which  is  offered  to  idols  with  the  old  trouble  that 
arose  at  Antioch  (Acts  xv.  i)  and  was  legislated  for  by  the 
Jerusalem  council,  we  have  additional  support  for  the  Syrian 
claim.  But  all  that  we  can  safely  say  as  to  locality  is  that  the 
community  here  represented  seems  to  have  been  isolated,  and 
out  of  touch  with  the  larger  centres  of  Christian  life. 

This  last  consideration  helps  us  in  discussing  the  question  of 
date.  For  such  an  isolated  community  may  have  preserved 
primitive  customs  for  some  time  after  they  had  generally  dis- 
appeared. Certainly  the  stage  of  development  is  an  early  one,  as 
is  shown,  e.g.,  by  the  prominence  of  prophets,  and  the  need  that 
was  felt  for  the  vindication  of  the  position  of  the  bishops  and 
deacons  (there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  presbyters);  moreover, 
there  is  no  reference  to  a  canon  of  Scripture  (though  the  written 
Gospel  is  expressly  mentioned)  or  to  a  creed.  On  the  other  hand 
the  "  apostles  "  of  the  second  part  are  obviously  not  "  the 
twelve  apostles  "  of  the  title;  and  the  prophets  seem  in  some 
instances  to  have  proved  imworthy  of  their  high  position.  The 
ministry  of  enthusiasm  which  they  represent  is  about  to  give  way 
to  the  ministry  of  office,  a  transition  which  is  reflected  in  the  New 
Testament  in  the  3rd  Epistle  of  John.  Three  of  the  Gospels  have 
clearly  been  for  some  time  in  circulation;  St  Matthew's  is  used 
several  times,  and  there  are  phrases  which  occur  only  in  St  Luke's, 
while  St  John's  Gospel  lies  behind  the  eucharistic  prayers  which 
the  writer  has  embodied  in  his  work.  There  are  no  indications 
of  any  form  of  doctrinal  heresy  as  needing  rebuke;  the  warnings 
against  false  teaching  are  quite  general.  While  the  first  part 
must  be  dated  before  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  i.e.  before  a.d.  90, 
it  seems  wisest  not  to  place  the  complete  work  much  earlier  than 
A.D.  1 20,  and  there  are  passages  which  may  well  be  later. 

A  large  literature  has  sprung  up  round  The  Didache  since  1884. 
Hamack's  edition  in  Texte  «.  Unters,  vol.  ii.  (1884)  is  indispensable 
to  the  student;  and  his  discussions  in  AltchrisU,  LiitercUur  and 
Chronologie  give  clear  summaries  of  his  work.  Other  editions  of  the 
text  are  those  of  F.  X.  Funk,  Pattes  Aposiolici,  vol.  i.  (Tubingen, 
1901);  H.  Lietzmann  (Bonn,  1903;  with  Latin  version).  Dr  J.  E. 
Odgers  has  published  an  English  translation  with  introduction  and 
notes  (London,  1906).  Dr  C.  Taylor  in  1886  drew  attention  to  some 
important  parallels  in  Jewish  literature;  his  edition  contains  an 
English  translation.  Dr  Rendel  Harris  published  in  1887  a  complete 
facsimile,  and  gathered  a  great  store  of  patristic  illustration.  Text 
and  translation  will  also  be  found  in  Lightfoot's  Apostolic  Fathers 
(ed.  min.)  The  fullest  critical  treatment  in  English  is  by  Dr  Vernon 
Bartlet  in  the  extra  volume  of  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible; 
the  most  coniplete  commentary  on  the  text  is  by  P.  Drews  in 
Hennecke's  Handbuch  zu  den  N.T,  Afocryphen  (1904)-  Other 
references  to  the  literature  may  be  found  by  consulting  Hamack's 
Altchristl.  Litteratur, 

DIDACTIC  POETRY,  that  form  of  verse  the  aim  of  which  is, 
less  to  excite  the  hearer  by  passion  or  move  him  by  pathos, 
than  to  instruct  his  mind  and  improve  his  morals.  The  Greek 
word  5t3axTwc6s  signifies  a  teacher,  from  the  verb  bMxTKeiVy 
and  poetry  of  the  class  under  discussion  approaches  us  with  the 
arts  and  graces  of  a  schoolmaster.  At  no  time  was  it  found 
convenient  to  combine  lyrical  verse  with  instruction,  and  there- 
fore from  the  beginning  of  literature  the  didactic  poets  have 
chosen  a  form  approaching  the  epical.  Modem  criticism,  which 
discourages  the  epic,  and  is  increasingly  anxious  to  limit  the  word 
"  poetry  "  to  lyric,  is  inclined  to  exclude  the  term  "  didactic 
poetry  "  from  our  nomenclature,  as  a  phrase  absurd  in  itself. 
It  is  indeed  more  than  probable  that  didactic  verse  is  hopelessly 
obsolete.  Definite  information  is  now  to  be  found  in  a  thousand 
shapes,  directly  and  boldly  presented  in  clear  and  technical  prose. 
No  farmer,  however  elegant,  will  any  longer  choose  to  study 
agriculture  in  hexameters,  or  even  in  Tusser's  shambling  metre. 
The  sciences  and  the  professions  will  not  waste  their  time  on 


methods  of  instruction  which  must,  from  their  very  nature,  be 
artless,  inexact  and  vague.  But  in  the  morning  of  the  world,  those 
who  taught  with  authority  might  well  believe  that  verse  was  the 
proper,  nay,  the  only  serious  vehicle  of  their  instruction.  What 
they  knew  was  extremely  limited,  and  in  its  nature  it  was 
simple  and  straightforward;  it  had  littie  technical  subtlety;  it 
constantiy  lapsed  into  the  IFabulous  and  the  conjectural.  Not 
only  could  what  early  sages  knew,  or  guessed,  about  astronomy 
and  medicine  and  geography  be  conveniently  put  into  rolling 
verse,  but,  in  the  absence  of  all  written  books,  this  was  the 
easiest  way  in  which  information  coidd  be  made  attractive  to  the 
ear  and  be  retained  by  the  memory. 

In  the  prehistoric  dawn  of  Greek  civilization  there  appear 
to  have  been  three  classes  of  poetry,  to  which  the  literature  of 
Europe  looks  back  as  to  its  triple  fountain-head.  There  were 
romantic  epics,  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  gods  and  heroes; 
these  Homer  represents.  There  were  mystic  chants  and  religious 
odes,  purely  lyrical  in  character,  of  which  the  best  Orphic  Hymns 
must  have  been  the  type.  And  lastly  there  was  a  great  body  of 
verse  occupied  entirely  with  increasing  the  knowledge  of  citizens  in 
useful  branches  of  art  and  observation;  these  were  the  beginnings 
of  didactic  poetry,  and  we  class  them  together  under  the  dim  name 
of  Hesiod.  It  is  impossible  to  date  these  earliest  didactic  poems, 
which  nevertheless  set  the  fasliion  of  form  which  has  been 
preserved  ever  since.  The  Works  and  Days,  which  passes  as  the 
direct  masterpiece  of  Hesiod  (g.f.),  is  the  type  of  all  the  poetry 
which  has  had  education  as  its  aim.  Hesiod  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  tiller  of  the  ground  in  a  Boeotian  village,  who  determined 
to  enrich  his  neighbours'  minds  by  putting  his  own  ripe  stores  of 
useful  information  into  sonorous  metre.  Historically  examined, 
the  legend  of  Hesiod  becomes  a  shadow,  but  the  substance  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  him  remains.  The  genuine  parts  of 
the  Works  and  Days,  which  Professor  GObert  Murray  has  called 
"  a  slow,  lowly,  simple  poem,"  deal  with  rules  for  agriculture. 
The  Theogony  is  an  annotated  catalogue  of  the  gods.  Other 
poems  attributed  to  Hesiod,  but  now  lost,  were  on  astronomy,  on 
auguries  by  birds,  on  the  character  of  the  physical  world;  still 
others  seem  to  have  been  genealogies  of  famous  women.  All  this 
mass  of  Boeotian  verse  was  composed  for  educational  puix)oses, 
in  an  age  when  even  preposterous  information  was  better  than 
no  knowledge  at  all.  In  slightly  later  times,  as  the  Greek  nation 
became  better  supplied  with  intellectual  appliances,  the  stream 
of  didactic  poetry  flowed  more  and  more  closely  in  one,  and  that 
a  theologicad,  channel.  The  great  poem  of  Parmenides  On  Nature 
and  those  of  Empedocles  exist  only  in  fragments,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  that  these  poets  carried  on  the  didactic  method 
in  mythology.  Cleostratus  of  Tenedos  wrote  an  astronomical 
poem  in  the  6th  century,  and  Periander  a  medical  one  in  the 
4th,  but  didactic  poetry  did  not  flourish  again  in  Greece  until 
the  3rd  century,  when  Aratus,  in  the  Alexandrian  age,  wrote  his 
famous  Phenomena,  a  poem  about  things  seen  in  the  heavens. 
Other  later  Greek  didactic  poets  were  Nicander,  and  perhaps 
Euphorion. 

It  was  from  the  hands  of  these  Alexandrian  writers  that  the 
genius  of  didactic  poetry  passed  over  to  Rome,  since,  although  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  lost  works  of  the  early  republic,  and  in 
particular  those  of  Ennius,  may  have  possessed  an  educational 
character,  the  first  and  by  far  the  greatest  didactic  Latin  poet 
known  to  us  is  Lucretius.  A  highly  finished  translation  by 
Cicero  into  Latin  hexameters  of  the  principal  works  of  Aratus  is 
believed  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Lucretius  to  this  school 
of  Greek  poetry,  and  it  was  not  without  reference  to  the  Greeks, 
although  in  a  more  archaic  and  far  purer  taste,  that  he  composed, 
in  the  ist  century  before  Christ,  his  magnificent  De  rerum 
natura.  By  universal  consent,  this  is  the  noblest  didactic  poem 
in  the  literature  of  the  world.  It  was  intended  to  instruct  man- 
kind in  the  interpretation  and  in  the  working  of  the  system  of 
philosophy  revealed  by  Epicurus,  which  at  that  time  was  exdting 
the  sympathetic  attention  of  all  classes  of  Roman  society.  What 
gave  the  poem  of  Lucretius  its  extraordinary  interest,  and  what 
has  prolonged  and  even  increased  its  vitality,  was  the  imaginative 
and  illustrative  insight  of  the  author,  piercing  and  lighting  up  the 
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recesses  of  human  experience.  On  a  lower  intellectual  level,  but 
of  a  still  greater  technical  excellence,  was  the  Georgics  of  Virgil, 
a  poem  on  the  processes  of  agriculture,  published  about  30  B.C. 
The  brilliant  execution  of  this  famous  work  has  justly  made  it  the 
type  and  unapproachable  standard  of  all  poetry  which  desires 
to  impart  useful  information  in  the  guise  of  exquisite  literature. 
Himself  once  a  farmer  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  Virgil,  at  the 
apex  of  his  genius,  set  himself  in  his  Campam'an  villa  to  recall 
whatever  had  been  essential  in  the  agricultural  life  of  his  boyish 
liome,  and  the  result,  in  spite  of  the  iu*dours  of  the  subject,  was 
what  J.  W.  Mackail  has  called  "  the  most  splendid  literary  pro- 
duction of  the  Empire."  In  the  rest  of  surviving  Latin  didactic 
poetry,  the  influence  and  the  imitation  of  Virgil  and  Lucretius 
are  manifest.  Manilius,  turning  again  to  Alexandria,  produced 
a  fine  Astronomica  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Columella,  regretting  that  Virgil  had  omitted  to  sing  of  gardens, 
composed  a  smooth  poem  on  horticulture.  Natural  philosophy 
inspired  Lucillus  junior,  of  whom  a  didactic  poem  on  Etna 
survives.  Long  afterwards,  under  Diocletian,  a  poet  of  Carthage, 
Nemesianus,  wrote  in  the  manner  of  Virgil  the  Cynegetica,  a 
poem  on  hunting  with  dogs,  which  has  had  nimierous  imitations 
in  later  European  literatures.  These  are  the  most  important 
specimens  of  didactic  poetry  which  ancient  Rome  has  handed 
down  to  us. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  poetic  literature,   and 
especially  in  the  religious  part  of  it,  an  element  of  didacticism  is 
not  to  be  overlooked.     But  it  woidd  be  difficult  to  say  that  any- 
thing of  importance  was  written  in  verse  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
imparting  information,  until  we  reach  the  i6th  century.    Some  of 
the  later  medieval  allegories  are  didactic  or  nothing.    The  first 
poem,  however,  which  we  can  in  any  reasonable  way  compare 
with  the  dassic  works  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  the 
Bundreth  Pointes  of  Good  Husbandrie,  published  in  1557  by 
Thomas  Tusser;  these  humble  Georgics  aimed  at  a  practical 
description  of  the  whole  art  of  English  farming.     Throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  17  th  century,  when  our  national  poetry  was  in 
its  most  vivid  and  brilliant  condition,  the  last  thing  a  poet 
thought  of  doing  was  the  setting  down  of  scientific  facts  in 
rh)rme.     We  come  across,  however,  one  or  two  writers  who  were 
as  didactic  as  the  age  would  permit  them  to  be;  Samuel  Daniel  with 
his  philosophy,  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke  with  his  "  treatises  " 
of  war  and  monarchy.    After  the  Restoration,  as  the  lyrical 
dement  rapidly  died  out  of  English  poetry,  there  was  more  and 
more  room  left  for  educational  rhetoric  in  verse.    The  poems 
about  prosody,  founded  upon  Horace,  and  signed  by  John 
Sheffield,3rd  earl  of  Mulgrave  (164&-1 721),  and  Lord  Roscommon, 
were  among  the  earliest  purely  didactic  verse-studies  in  English. 
John  Philips  deserves  a  certain  pre-eminence,  as  his  poem  called 
Cyder  J  in  1706,  set  the  fashion  which  lasted  aU  down  the  i8th 
century,  of  writing  precisely  in  verse  about  definite  branches  of 
industry  or  emplo3rment.    None  of  the  greater  poets  of  the  age  of 
Anne  quite  succumbed  to  the  practice,  but  there  is  a  very  distinct 
flavour  of  the  purely  didactic  about  a  great  deal  of  the  verse  of 
Pope  and  Gay.    In  such  productions  as  Gilbert  West's  (1703- 
1756)  Education^  Dyer's  Fleece ^  and  Somerville's  Chase ^  we  see 
technical  information  put  forward  as  the  central  aim  of  the  poet. 
Instead  of  a  passionate  pleasure,  or  at  least  an  uplifted  enthusi- 
asm, being  the  poet's  object,  he  frankly  admits  that,  first  and 
foremost,  he  has  some  facts  about  wool  or  dogs  or  schoolmasters 
which  he  wishes  to  bring  home  to  his  readers,  and  that,  secondly, 
he  consents  to  use  verse,  as  brilliantly  as  he  can,  for  the  purpose 
of  gilding  the  pill  and  attracting  an  unwilling  attention.    As  we 
descend  the  i8th  century,  these  works  become  more  and  more 
numerous,  and  more  dry,  especially  when  opposed  by  the  de- 
scriptive and  rural  poets  of  the  school  of  Thomson,  the  poet  of 
The  Seasons.    But  Thomson  himself  wrote  a  huge  poem  of 
Liheriy  (1732),  for  which  we  have  no  name  if  we  must  not  call  it 
didactic.     Even  Gray  began,  though  he  failed  to  finish,  a  work  of 
thk  class,  on  The  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government,    These 
poems  were  discredited  by  the  publication  of  The  Sugar-Cane 
(1764),  a  long  verse-treatise  about  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  by  James  Grainger  (i 721-1766),  but. 


though  liable  to  ridicule,  such  versified  treatises  continued  to 
appear.  Whether  so  great  a  writer  as  Cowper  is  to  be  counted 
among  the  didactic  poets  is  a  question  on  whioh  readers  of  The 
Task  may  be  divided;  this  poem  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of 
descriptive  poetry,  but  a  strong  didactic  tendency  is  visible  in 
parts  of  it.  Perhaps  the  latest  frankly  educational  poem  which 
enjoyed  a  great  popularity  was  The  Course  of  Time  by  Robert 
Pollok  (i  798-1827),  in  which  a  system  of  Calvinistic  divinity  is 
laid  down  with  severity  and  in  the  pomp  of  blank  verse.  This 
kind  of  literature  had  already  been  exposed,  and  discouraged,  by 
the  teaching  of  Wordsworth,  who  had  insisted  on  the  imperative 
necessity  of  charging  all  poetry  with  imagination  and  passion. 
Oddly  enough,  The  Excursion  of  Wordsworth  himself  is  perhaps 
the  most  didactic  poem  of  the  19th  century,  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  his  influence,  in  this  direction,  was  saner 
than  his  practice.  Since  the  days  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley  it 
has  been  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  poet  of  any  value  com- 
posing in  verse  a  work  written  with  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
useful  information. 

The  history  of  didactic  poetry  in  France  repeats,  in  great 
measure,  but  in  drearier  language,  that  of  England.  Boileau,  h'ke 
Pope,  but  with  a  more  definite  purpose  as  a  teacher,  offered 
instruction  in  his  Art  poStique  and  in  his  Epistles.  But  his 
doctrine  was  always  literary,  not  purely  educational.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  the  younger  Racine  (i 692-1 763) 
wrote  sermons  in  verse,  and  at  the  close  of  it  the  Abb6  Delille 
(i 738-1813)  tried  to  imitate  Virgil  in  poems  about  horticulture. 
Between  these  two  there  lies  a  vast  mass  of  verse  written  for  the 
indulgence  of  intellect  rather  than  at  the  dictates  of  the  heart; 
wherever  this  aims  at  increasing  knowledge,  it  at  once  becomes 
basely  and  flatly  didactic.  There  is  nothing  in  French  literature 
of  the  transitional  class  that  deserves  mention  beside  The  Task  or 
The  Excursion. 

During  the  century  which  preceded  the  Romantic  revival  of 
poetry  in  Germany,  didactic  verse  was  cultivated  in  that  country 
on  the  lines  of  imitation  of  the  French,  but  with  a  greater  dryness 
and  on  a  lower  level  of  utility.  Modern  German  literature 
began  with  Martin  Opitz  (i 597-1639)  and  the  Silesian  School, 
who  were  in  their  essence  rhetorical  and  educational,  and  who 
gave  their  tone  to  German  verse.  Albrechtvon  Haller  (1708- 
1777)  brought  a  very  considerable  intellectual  force  to  bear  on 
his  huge  poems,  The  Origin  of  Evil,  which  was  theological,  and 
The  Alps  (1729),  botanical  and  topographical.  Johann  Peter  Uz 
(1720-1796)  wrote  a  TheodicSe,  which  was  very  popular,  and  not 
without  dignity.  Johann  Jacob  Dusch  ( 1 7  2 5- 1 787 )  undertook  to 
put  The  Sciences  into  the  eight  books  of  a  great  didactic  poem. 
Tiedge  (1752-1840)  was  the  last  of  the  school;  in  a  once-famous 
Urania,  he  sang  of  God  and  Inmiortality  and  Liberty.  These 
German  pieces  were  the  most  unswervingly  didactic  that  any 
modem  European  literature  has  produced.  There  was  hardly 
the  pretence  of  introducing  into  them  descriptions  of  natural 
beauty,  as  the  English  poets  did,  or  of  grace  and  wit  like  the 
French.  The  German  poets  simply  poured  into  a  lumbering 
mould  o^  verse  as  much  solid  information  ajid  direct  instruction 
'  as  the  form  would  hold. 

Didactic  poetry  has,  in  modem  times,  been  antipathetic  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Latin  peoples,  and  neither  Italian  nor  Spanish 
literature  has  produced  a  really  notable  work  in  this  class.  An 
examination  of  the  poems,  ancient  and  modem,  which  have  been 
mentioned  above,  will  show  that  from  primitive  times  there  have 
been  two  classes  of  poetic  work  to  which  the  epithet  didactic  has 
been  given.  It  is  desirable  to  distinguish  these  a  little  more 
exactly.  One  is  the  pure  instrument  of  teaching,  the  poetry 
which  desires  to  impart  all  that  it  knows  about  the  growing  of 
cabbages  or  the  prevention  of  disasters  at  sea,  the  revolution  of 
the  planets  or  the  blessings  of  inoculation.  This  is  didactic  poetry 
proper,  and  this,  it  is  almost  certain,  became  irrevocably  obsolete 
at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century.  No  future  Virgil  will  give  the 
world  a  second  Georgics.  But  there  is  another  species  which  it 
is  very  improbable  that  criticism  has  entirely  dislodged;  that  is 
the  poetry  which  combines,  with  philosophical  instruction,  an  im- 
petus of  imaginative  movement,  and  a  certain  definite  cultivation 
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of  fire  and  beauty.  In  hands  so  noble  as  those  of  Lucretius 
and  Goethe  this  species  of  didactic  poetry  has  enriched  the  world 
with  durable  masterpieces,  and,  although  the  circle  of  readers 
which  will  endure  scientific  disquisition  in  the  bonds  of  verse 
grows  narrower  and  narrower,  it  is  probable  that  the  great  poet 
who  is  also  a  great  thinker  will  now  and  again  insist  on  being 
heard.  In  SuUy-Prudhomme  France  has  possessed  an  eminent 
writer  whose  methods  are  directly  instructive,  and  both  La 
JtisHce  (1878)  and  Le  Bonheur  (1888)  are  typically  didactic  poems. 
Perhaps  future  historians  may  name  these  as  the  latest  of  their 
class.  (E.  G.) 

DIDEROT,  DENIS  (1713-1784),  French  man  of  letters  and 
encyclopaedist,  was  bom  at  Langres  on  the  5  th  of  October  17 13. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  like  most  of  those  who  after- 
wards became  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Catholicism;  and,  when 
his  education  was  at  an  end,  he  vexed  his  brave  and  worthy 
father's  heart  by  turning  away  from  respectable  callings,  like  law 
or  medicine,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  vagabond  life  of  a 
bookseller's  hack  in  Paris.  An  imprudent  marriage  (1743)  did 
not  better  his  position.  His  wife,  Anne  Toinette  Champion,  was 
a  devout  Catholic,  but  her  piety  did  not  restrain  a  narrow  and 
fretful  temper,  and  Diderot's  domestic  life  was  irregular  and 
unhappy.  He  sought  consolation  for  chagrins  at  home  in  attach- 
ments abroad,  first  with  a  Madame  Puisieux,  a  fifth-rate  female 
scribbler,  and  then  with  Sophie  Voland,  to  whom  he  was  constant 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  His  letters  to  her  are  among  the  most 
graphic  of  all  the  pictures  that  we  have  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
philosophic  circle  in  Paris.  An  interesting  contrast  may  be 
made  between  the  Bohemianism  of  the  famous  English  literary 
set  who  supped  at  the  Turk's  Head  with  the  Tory  Johnson  and 
the  Conservative  Burke  for  their  oracles,  and  the  Bohemianism  of 
the  French  set  who  about  the  same  time  dined  once  a  week  at  the 
baron  D'Holbach's,  to  listen  to  the  wild  sallies  and  the  inspiring 
declamations  of  Diderot.  For  Diderot  was  not  a  great  writer; 
he  stands  out  as  a  fertile,  suggestive  and  daring  thinker,  and  a 
prodigious  and  most  eloquent  talker. 

Diderot's  earliest  writings  were  of  as  little  importance  as 
Goldsmith's  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite  Learning  or  Burke's 
Abridgement  of  English  History.  He  earned  100  crowns  by 
translating  Stanyan's  History  of  Greece  (1743);  with  two 
colleagues  he  produced  a  translation  of  James's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine  (1746-1748)  and  about  the  same  date  he  published  a 
free  rendering  of  Shaftesbury's  Inquiry  Concerning  Virtue  and 
Merit  (1745),  with  some  original  notes  of  his  own.  With  strange 
and  characteristic  versatility,  he  turned  from  ethical  speculation 
to  the  composition  of  a  volume  of  stories,  the  Bijoux  indiscrets 
(1748),  gross  without  liveliness,  and  impure  without  wit.  In  later 
years  he  repented  of  this  shameless  work,  just  as  Boccaccio  is 
said  in  the  day  of  his  grey  hairs  to  have  thought  of  the  sprightli- 
ness  of  the  Decameron  with  strong  remorse.  From  tales  Diderot 
went  back  to  the  more  congenial  region  of  philosophy.  Between 
the  morning  of  Good  Friday  and  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday  he 
wrote  the  PensSes  philosophiques  (1746),  and  he  presently  added 
to  this  a  short  complementary  essay  on  the  sufficiency  of  natural 
religion.  The  gist  of  these  performances  is  to  press  the  ordinary 
rationalistic  objections  to  a  supernatural  revelation;  but  though 
Diderot  did  not  at  this  time  pass  out  into  the  wilderness 
beyond  natural  religion,  yet  there  are  signs  that  he  accepted  that 
less  as  a  positive  doctrine,  resting  on  grounds  of  its  own,  than  as 
a  convenient  point  of  attack  against  Christianity.  In  1747  he 
wrote  the  Promenade  du  sceptique,  a  rather  poor  allegory — ^point- 
ing first  to  the  extravagances  of  Catholicism;  second,  to  the 
vanity  of  the  pleasures  of  that  world  which  is  the  rival  of 
the  church;  and  third,  to  the  desperate  and  unfathomable 
uncertainty  of  the  philosophy  which  professes  to  be  so  high 
above  both  church  and  world. 

Diderot's  next  piece  was  what  first  introduced  him  to  the  world 
as  an  original  thinker,  his  famous  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles  (i749)- 
The  immediate  object  of  this  short  but  pithy  writing  was  to  show 
the  dependence  of  men's  ideas  on  their  five  senses.  It  considers 
the  case  of  the  intellect  deprived  of  the  aid  of  one  of  the  senses; 
and  in  a  second  piece,  published  afterwards,  Diderot  considered 


the  case  of  a  similar  deprivation  in  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
Lettre  sur  les  sourds  et  muets,  however,  is  substantially  a  digressive 
examination  of  some  points  in  aesthetics.  The  philosophic 
significance  of  the  two  essays  is  in  the  advance  they  makt 
towards  the  principle  of  Relativity.  But  what  interested  the 
militant  philosophers  of  that  day  was  an  episodic  application 
of  the  principle  of  relativity  to  the  master-conception  of  God. 
What  makes  the  Lettre  sur  les  aveugles  interesting  is  its  presenta- 
tion, in  a  distinct  though  undigested  form,  of  the  modern  theory 
of  variability,  and  of  survival  by  superior  adaptation.  It  is  worth 
noticing,  too,  as  an  illustration  of  the  comprehensive  freedom 
with  which  Diderot  felt  his  way  round  any  subject  that  he 
approached,  that  in  this  theoretic  essay  he  suggests  the  possibility 
of  teaching  the  blind  to  read  through  the  sense  of  touch.  If  the 
Lettre  sur  les  aveugles  introduced  Diderot  iato  the  worshipful 
company  of  the  philosophers,  it  also  introduced  him  to  the 
penalties  of  philosophy.  His  speculation  was  too  hardy  for  the 
authorities,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Vincennes. 
Here  he  remained  for  three  months;  then  he  was  released,  to 
enter  upon  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  his  life. 

The  bookseller  Lebreton  had  applied  to  him  with  a  project 
for  the  publication  of  a  translation  into  French  of  Ephraim 
Chambers's  Cyclopaedia^  undertaken  in  the  first  instance  by  an 
Englishman,  John  Mills,  and  a  German,  Gottfried  Sellius  (for 
particulars  see  Encyclopaedia)  .  Diderot  accepted  the  proposal, 
but  in  his  busy  and  pregnant  intelligence  the  scheme  became 
transformed.  Instead  of  a  mere  reproduction  of  Chambers,  he 
persuaded  the  bookseller  to  enter  upon  a  new  work,  which  should 
collect  under  one  roof  all  the  active  writers,  all  the  new  ideas,  all 
the  new  knowledge,  that  were  then  moving  the  cultivated  dass 
to  its  depths,  but  still  were  comparatively  ineffectual  by  reason  of 
their  dispersion.  His  enthusiasm  infected  the  publishers;  they 
collected  a  sufficient  capital  for  a  vaster  enterprise  than  they  had 
at  first  planned;  D'Alembert  was  persuaded  to  become  Diderot's 
colleague;  the  requisite  permission  was  procured  from  the 
government;  in  1750  an  elaborate  prospectus  annoimced  the 
project  to  a  delighted  public;  and  in  1751  the  first  volume  was 
given  to  the  world.  The  last  of  the  letterpress  was  issued  in 
1765,  but  it  was  1772  before  the  subscribers  received  the  final 
volumes  of  the  plates.  These  twenty  years  were  to  Diderot  years 
not  merely  of  incessant  drudgery,  but  of  harassing  persecutioi^ 
of  sufferings  from  the  cabals  of  enemies,  and  of  injury  from  the 
desertion  of  friends.  The  ecclesiastical  party  detested  the 
Encyclopaediay  in  which  they  saw  a  rising  stronghold  for  their 
philosophic  enemies.  By  1757  they  could  endure  the  sight  no 
longer.  The  subscribers  had  grown  from  2000  to  4000,  and  this 
was  a  right  measure  of  the  growth  of  the  work  in  popular  influence 
and  power.  To  any  one  who  turns  over  the  pages  of  these  re- 
doubtable volumes  now,  it  seems  siurprising  that  their  doctrines 
should  have  stirred  such  portentous  alarm.  There  is  no  atheism, 
no  overt  attack  on  any  of  the  cardinal  mysteries  of  the  faith,  no 
direct  denunciation  even  of  the  notorious  abuses  of  the  church. 
Yet  we  feel  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  book  may  well  have  been 
displeasing  to  authorities  who  had  not  yet  learnt  to  encounter 
the  modem  spirit  on  equal  terms.  The  Encyclopaedia  takes  for 
granted  the  justice  of  religious  tolerance  and  speculative  freedom. 
It  asserts  in  distinct  tones  the  democratic  doctrine  that  it  is 
the  common  people  in  a  nation  whose  lot  ought  to  be  the  main 
concern  of  the  nation's  government.  From  beginning  to  end 
it  is  one  unbroken  process  of  exaltation  of  scientific  knowledge  on 
the  one  hand,  and  pacific  industry  on  the  other.  All  these  things 
were  odious  to  the  old  governing  classes  of  France;  their  spirit 
was  absolutist,  ecclesiastical  and  military.  Perhaps  the  most 
alarming  thought  of  all  was  the  current  belief  that  the  Encyclo- 
paedia was  the  work  of  an  organized  band  of  conspirators  against 
society,  and  that  a  pestilent  doctrine  was  now  made  truly 
formidable  by  the  confederation  of  its  preachers  into  an  open 
league.  When  the  seventh  volume  appeared,  it  contained  an 
article  on  "  Geneva,"  written  by  D'Alembert.  The  writer 
contrived  a  panegyric  on  the  pastors  of  Geneva,  of  which  every 
word  was  a  stinging  reproach  to  the  abb6s  and  prelates  of 
Versailles.    At  the  same  moment  Helvetius's  book,  UEsprU^ 
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appeared,  and  gave  a  still  more  profound  and,  let  us  add,  a  more 
reasonable  shock  to  the  ecclesiastical  party.  Authority  could 
brook  no  more,  and  in  1759  the  Encyclopaedia  was  formally 
suppressed. 

The  decree,  however,  did  not  arrest  the  continuance  of  the 
work.  The  connivance  of  the  authorities  at  the  breach  of  their 
own  official  orders  was  common  in  those  times  of  distracted 
government.  The  work  went  on,  but  with  its  difficulties  in- 
creased by  the  necessity  of  being  clandestine.  And  a  worse  thing 
than  troublesome  interference  by  the  police  now  befell  Diderot. 
D'Alembert,  wearied  of  shifts  and  indignities,  withdrew  from 
the  enterprise.  Other  powerful  colleagues,  Turgot  among  them, 
declined  to  contribute  further  to  a  book  which  had  acquired 
an  evil  fame.  Diderot  was  left  to  bring  the  task  to  an  end  as  he 
best  could.  For  seven  years  he  laboured  like  a  slave  at  the  oar. 
He  wrote  several  hundred  articles,  some  of  them  very  slight,  but 
many  of  them  most  laborious,  comprehensive  and  ample.  He 
wore  out  his  eyesight  in  correcting  proofs,  and  he  wearied  his  soul 
in  bringing  the  manuscript  of  less  competent  contributors  into 
decent  shape.  He  spent  his  days  in  the  workshops,  mastering  the 
processes  of  manufactures,  and  his  nights  in  reproducing  on  paper 
what  he  had  learnt  during  the  day.  And  he  was  incessantly 
harassed  all  the  time  by  alarms  of  a  descent  from  the  police.  At 
the  last  moment,  when  his  immense  work  was  just  drawing  to 
an  end,  he  encountered  one  last  and  crowning  mortification:  he 
discovered  that  the  bookseller,  fearing  the  displeasure  of  the 
government,  had  struck  out  from  the  proof  sheets,  after  they  had 
left  Diderot's  hands,  all  passages  that  he  chose  to  think  too  hardy. 
The  monument  to  which  Diderot  had  given  the  labour  of  twenty 
long  and  oppressive  years  was  irreparably  mutilated  and  defaced. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  average  annual  salary  received  by 
Diderot  for  his  share  in  the  Encyclopaedia  was  about  £120 
sterling.  "  And  then  to  think,"  said  Voltaire,  "  that  an  army 
contractor  makes  £800  in  a  day!  " 

Although  the  Encyclopaedia  was  Diderot's  monumental  work, 
he  is  the  author  of  a  shower  of  dispersed  pieces  that  sowed  nearly 
every  field  of  intellectual  interest  with  new  and  fruitful  ideas. 
We  find  no  masterpiece,  but  only  thoughts  for  masterpieces;  no 
creation,  but  a  criticism  with  the  quality  to  inspire  and  direct 
creation.  He  wrote  plays — Le  Fils  naturel  (1757)  and  Le  Phre  de 
famiUe  (i  758) — and  they  are  very  insipid  performances  in  the  sen- 
timental vein.  But  he  accompanied  them  by  essays  on  dramatic 
poetry,  including  especially  the  Paradoxe  sur  le  comSdien,  in 
which  he  announced  the  principles  of  a  new  drama, — the  serious, 
domestic,  bourgeois  drama  of  real  life,  in  opposition  to  the  stilted 
conventions  of  the  classic  French  stage.  It  was  Diderot's  lessons 
and  example  that  gave  a  decisive  bias  to  the  dramatic  taste  of 
Lessing,  whose  plays,  and  his  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie  (1768), 
mark  so  important  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  modem  theatre. 
In  the  pictorial  art,  Diderot's  criticisms  are  no  less  rich,  fertile 
and  wide  in  their  ideas.  His  article  on  "  Beauty "  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  shows  that  he  had  mastered  and  passed  beyond 
the  metaph3rsical  theories  on  the  subject,  and  the  Essai  sur  la 
peinlure  was  justly  described  by  Goethe,  who  thought  it  worth 
translating,  as  "  a  magnificent  work,  which  speaks  even  more 
helpfully  to  the  poet  than  to  the  painter,  though  to  the  painter 
too  it  is  as  a  bla^ng  torch."  Diderot's  most  intimate  friend  was 
Grimm,  one  of  the  conspicuous  figures  of  the  philosophic  body. 
Grimm  wrote  news-letters  to  various  high  personages  in  Germany, 
reporting  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  of  art  and  literature 
in  Pans,  then  without  a  rival  as  the  capital  of  the  intellectual 
activity  of  Europe.  Diderot  helped  his  friend  at  one  time  and 
another  between  1759  and  1779,  by  writing  for  him  an  account 
of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  paintings.  These  Salons  are  among 
the  most  readable  of  all  pieces  of  art  criticism.  They  have  a 
freshness,  a  reality,  a  life,  which  take  their  readers  into  a  different 
world  from  the  dry  and  conceited  pedantries  of  the  ordinary 
virtuoso.  As  has  been  said  by  Sainte-Beuve,  they  initiated  the 
French  into  a  new  sentiment,  and  introduced  people  to  the 
mystery  and  purport  of  colour  by  ideas.  "  Before  Diderot," 
Madame  Necker  said,  *'  I  had  never  seen  anything  in  pictures 
except  dull  and  lifeless  colours;  it  was  his  imagination  that  gave 


them  relief  and  Ufe,  and  it  is  almost  a  new  sense  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  his  genius." 

Greuze  was  Diderot's  favourite  among  contemporary  artists, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  why.  Greuze's  most  characteristic  pictures 
were  the  rendering  in  colour  of  the  same  sentiment  of  domestic 
virtue  and  the  pathos  of  common  life,  which  Diderot  attempted 
with  inferior  success  to  represent  upon  the  stage.  For  Diderot 
was  above  all  things  interested  in  the  life  of  men, — not  the 
abstract  life  of  the  race,  but  the  incidents  of  individual  character, 
the  fortunes  of  a  particular  family,  the  relations  of  real  and 
concrete  motives  in  this  or  that  special  case.  He  delighted  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  bom  casuist  in  curious  puzzles  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  in  devising  a  conflict  between  the  generalities  of 
ethics  and  the  conditions  of  an  ingeniously  contrived  practical 
dilemma.  Mostly  his  interest  expressed  itself  in  didactic  and 
sympathetic  form;  in  two,  however,  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  his  pieces,  it  is  not  sympathetic,  but  ironical.  Jacques  le 
fataliste  (written  in  1773,  but  not  published  until  1796)  is  in 
manner  an  imitation  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  The  Sentimental 
Journey,  Few  modem  readers  will  find  in  it  any  true  diversion. 
In  spite  of  some  excellent  criticisms  dispersed  here  and  there, 
and  in  spite  of  one  or  two  stories  that  are  not  without  a  certain 
effective  realism,  it  must  as  a  whole  be  pronounced  savourless, 
forced,  and  as  leaving  unmoved  those  springs  of  laughter  and 
of  tears  which  are  the  common  fountain  of  humour.  L^  Neveu 
de  Rameau  is  a  far  superior  performance.  If  there  were  any  in- 
evitable compulsion  to  name  a  masterpiece  for  Diderot,  one  must 
select  this  singular  "  farce-tragedy."  Its  intention  has  been 
matter  of  dispute;  whether  it  was  designed  to  be  merely  a  satire 
on  contemporary  manners,  or  a  reduction  of  the  theory  of  self- 
interest  to  an  absurdity,  or  the  application  of  an  ironical  clincher 
to  the  ethics  of  ordinary  convention,  or  a  mere  setting  for  a 
discussion  about  music,  or  a  vigorous  dramatic  sketch  of  a 
parasite  and  a  hiunan  original.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to  its 
curious  literary  flavour,  its  mixed  qualities  of  pungency,  bitter- 
ness, pity  and,  in  places,  unffinching  shamelessness.  Goethe's 
translation  (1805)  was  the  first  introduction  of  Le  Neveu  de 
Rameau  to  the  European  public.  After  executing  it,  he  gave 
back  the  original  French  manuscript  to  Schiller,  from  whom  he 
had  it.  No  authentic  French  copy  of  it  appeared  until  the  writer 
had  been  nearly  forty  years  in  his  grave  (1823). 

It  would  take  several  pages  merely  to  contain  the  list  of 
Diderot's  miscellaneous  pieces,  from  an  infinitely  graceful  trifle 
like  the  Regrets  sur  ma  vieille  robe  de  chambre  up  to  Le  R^e  de 
D^Alembertj  where  he  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  controversy 
as  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter  and  the  meaning  of  life. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  set  down  Diderot  for  a  coherent  and  systematic 
materialist.  We  ought  to  look  upon  him  "  as  a  philosopher  in 
whom  all  the  contradictions  of  the  time  struggle  with  one  another" 
(Rosenkranz).  That  is  to  say,  he  is  critical  and  not  dogmatic. 
There  is  no  unity  in  Diderot,  as  there  w-as  in  Voltaire  or  in 
Rousseau.  Just  as  in  cases  of  conduct  he  loves  to  make  new 
ethical  assumptions  and  argue  them  out  as  a  professional  sqphist 
might  have  done,  so  in  the  speculative  problems  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  matter,  the  origin  of  life,  the  compatibility  between 
physiological  machinery  and  free  wiU,  he  takes  a  certain  stand- 
point, and  follows  it  out  more  or  less  digressively  to  its  conse- 
quences. He  seizes  a  hypothesis  and  works  it  to  its  end,  and 
this  made  him  the  inspirer  in  others  of  materialist  doctrines 
which  they  held  more  definitely  than  he  did.  Just  as  Diderot 
could  not  attain  to  the  concentration,  the  positiveness,  the 
finality  of  aim  needed  for  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  so  he  could 
not  attain  to  those  qualities  in  the  way  of  dogma  and  system. 
Yet  he  drew  at  last  to  the  conclusions  of  materialism,  and  con- 
tributed many  of  its  most  declamatory  pages  to  the  Systhme  de  la 
nature  of  his  friend  D'Holbach, — the  very  Bible  of  atheism,  as 
some  one  styled  it.  All  that  he  saw,  if  we  reduce  his  opinions  to 
formulae,  was  motion  in  space:  "attraction  and  repulsion,  the 
only  truth."  If  matter  produces  life  by  spontaneous  generation, 
and  if  man  has  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  compulsion  of 
nature,  what  remains  for  God  to  do? 

In  proportion  as  these  conclusions  deepened  in  him,  the  more 
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did  Diderot  turn  for  the  hope  of  the  race  to  virtue;  in  other 
words,  to  such  a  regulation  of  conduct  and  motive  as  shall  make 
us  tender,  pitiful,  simple,  contented.  Hence  his  one  great  literary 
passion,  his  enthusiasm  for  Richardson,  the  English  novelist. 
Hence,  also,  his  deepening  aversion  for  the  political  system  of 
France,  which  makes  the  realization  of  a  natural  and  con- 
tented domestic  life  so  hard.  Diderot  had  almost  as  much  to  say 
against  society  as  even  Rousseau  himself.  The  difference  between 
them  was  that  Rousseau  was  a  fervent  theist.  The  atheism  of 
the  Holbachians,  as  he  called  Diderot's  group,  was  intolerable 
to  him;  and  this  feeling,  aided  by  certain  private  perversities  of 
humour,  led  to  a  breach  of  what  had  once  been  an  intimate 
friendship  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot  (1757).  Diderot  was 
still  alive  when  Rousseau's  Confessions  appeared,  and  he  was  so 
exasperated  by  Rousseau's  stories  about  Grimm,  then  and  always 
Diderot's  intimate,  that  in  1782  he  transformed  a  life  of  Seneca, 
that  he  had  written  four  years  earlier,  into  an  Essai  sur  les  rbgnes 
de  Claude  el  de  Niron  (i 778-1 782),  which  is  much  less  an  account 
of  Seneca  than  a  vindication  of  Diderot  and  Grimm,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  rambling  and  inept  productions  in  literature.  As  for  the 
merits  of  the  old  quarrel  between  Rousseau  and  Diderot,  we  may 
agree  with  the  latter,  that  too  many  sensible  people  would  be  in 
the  wrong  if  Jean  Jacques  was  in  the  right. 

Varied  and  incessant  as  was  Diderot's  mental  activity,  it  was 
not  of  a  kind  to  bring  him  riches.     He  secured  none  of  the  posts 
that  were  occasionally  given  to  needy  men  of  letters;  he  could 
not  even  obtain  that  bare  official  recognition  of  merit  which  was 
implied  by  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy.     The  time 
came  for  him  to  provide  a  dower  for  his  daughter,  and  he  saw 
no  other  alternative  than  to  sell  his  library.     When  the  empress 
Catherine  of  Russia  heard  of  his  straits,  she  commissioned  an 
agent  in  Paris  to  buy  the  library  at  a  price  equal  to  about  £1000 
of  English  money,and  then  handsomely  requested  the  philosopher 
to  retain  the  books  in  Paris  until  she  required  them,  and  to 
constitute  himself  her  librarian,  with  a  yearly  salary.     In  1773 
Diderot  started  on  an  expedition  to  thank  his  imperial  bene- 
factress in  person,  and  he  passed  some  months  at  St  Petersburg. 
The  empress  received  him  cordially.  The  strange  pair  passed  their 
afternoons  in  disputes  on  a  thousand  points  of  high  philosophy, 
and  they  debated  with  a  vivacity  and  freedom  not   usual  in 
courts.     "  Fiy  done,**  said  Catherine  one  day,  when  Diderot 
hinted  that  he  argued  with  her  at  a  disadvantage,  "  islhere  any 
difference  among  men?"    Diderot  returned  home  in  1774,    Ten 
years  remained  to  him,  and  he  spent  them  in  the  industrious 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  in  the  composition  of  a  host  of 
fragmentary  pieces,  some  of  them  mentioned  above,  and  in 
luminous  declamations  with  his  friends.     All  accounts  agree  that 
Diderot  was  seen  at  his  best  in  conversation.     "  He  who  only 
knoMTS  Diderot  in  his  writings,"  says  Marmontel,  "  does  not  know 
him  at  all.     When  he  grew  animated  in  talk,  and  allowed  his 
thoughts  to  flow  in  aU  their  abundance,  then  he  became  truly 
ravishing.     In  his  writings  he  had  not  the  art  of  ensemble;  the 
first  operation  which  orders  and  places  everything  was  too  slow 
and  too  painful  to  him."    Diderot  himself  was  conscious  of  the 
want  of  literary  merit  in  his  pieces.     In  truth  he  set  no  high  value 
on  what  he  had  done.     It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  alive  to 
the  waste  that  circumstance  and  temperament  together  made  of 
an  intelligence  from  which,  if  it  had  been  free  to  work  system- 
atically, the  world  of  thought  had  so  much  to  hope.     He  was  one 
of  those  simple,  disinterested  and  intellectually  sterling  workers 
to  whom  their  own  personality  is  as  nothing  in  presence  of  the 
vast  subjects  that  engage  the  thouglits  of  their  lives.     He  wrote 
what  he  found  to  write,  and  left  the  piece,  as  Carlyle  has  said, 
"  on  the  waste  of  accident,  with  an  ostrich-like  indifference." 
When  he  heard  one  day  that  a  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
in  the  press  at  Amsterdam,  he  greeted  the  news  with  "  peais  of 
laughter,"  so  well  did  he  know  the  haste  and  the  little  heed  with 
which  those  works  had  been  dashed  off. 

Diderot  died  on  the  30th  of  July  1784,  six  years  after  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  one  year  after  his  old  colleague  D'Alembert,  and 
five  years  before  D'Holbach,  his  host  and  intimate  for  a  lifetime. 
Notwithstanding  Diderot's  peals  of  laughter  at  the  thought,  an 


elaborate  and  exhaustive  collection  of  his  writings  in  twenty 
stout  volumes,  edited  by  MM.  Ass6zat  and  Tourneux,  was  com- 
pleted in  1875-1877. 
Authorities. — Studies    on    Diderot    by    Scherer    (1880);    by 

E.  Faguet  (1890) ;   by  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  Causeries  du  lundi;   by 

F.  Brunetiere  in  the  Etudes  critiques,  2nd  series,  may  be  consulted. 
In  English,  Diderot  has  been  the  subject  of  a  biography  by  John 
Moriey  [Viscount  Morley  of  Blackburn]  {1878).  See  also  Karl 
Rosenkranz,  Diderots  Leben  und  Werke  (1866).  For  a  discussion  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  posthumous  works  of  Diderot  see  R.  Dominic 
in  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes  (October  15,  1902).  (J.  Mo.) 

DIDIUS  SALVIUS  JUUANUS,  MARCUS,  Roman  emperor  lor 
two  months  (March  28-June  2)  during  the  year  a.d.  193.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  jurist  Salvius  Julianus  (under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines),  and  the  son  of  a  distinguished 
general,  who  might  have  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  had  not  his  loyalty  to  the  ruling  house  prevented 
him.  Didius  filled  several  civil  and  military  ofi^ces  with  dis- 
tinguished success,  but  subsequently  abandoned  himself  to 
dissipation.  On  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorian  guards 
offered  the  throne  to  the  highest  bidder.  Flavins  Sulpicianus, 
the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax  and  praef ect  of  the  city,  had  already 
made  an  offer;  Didius,  urged  on  by  the  members  of  his  family, 
his  freedmen  and  parasites,  hurried  to  the  praetorian  camp  to 
contend  for  the  prize.  He  and  Sulpicianus  bid  against  each 
other,  and  finally  the  throne  was  knocked  down  to  Didius.  The 
senate  and  nobles  professed  their  loyalty;  but  the  people 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  indignation  at  this  insult  to 
the  state,  and  the  armies  of  Britain,  Syria  and  Illyricum  broke 
out  into  open  revolt.  Septimius  Severus,  the  commander  of 
the  Pannonian  legions,  was  declared  emperor  and  hastened  by 
forced  marches  to  Italy.  Didius,  abandoned  by  the  praetorians, 
was  condemned  and  executed  by  order  of  the  senate,  which  at 

once  acknowledged  Severus. 

Authorities. — Dio  Cassius  Ixxiii.  n-17,  who  was  actually  in 
Rome  at  the  time;  Aelius  Spartianus,  Didius  Julianus \  Julius 
Capitolinus,  Pertinax;  Herodian  ii. ;  Aurelius  Victor,  De  Caesaribus, 
19 ;  Zosimus  i.  7 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  5. 

DIDO,  or  Elissa,  the  reputed  founder  of  Carthage  (9.9.),  in 
Africa,  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  king  Metten  (Mutto,  Methres, 
Belus),  wife  of  Acerbas  (more  correctly  Sicharbas;  Sychaeus  in 
Virgil),  a  priest  of  Hercules.  Her  husband  having  been  slain  by 
her  brother  Pygmalion,  Dido  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  she  purchased  from  a  local  chieftain 
larbas  a  piece  of  land  on  which  she  built  Carthage.  The  dty 
soon  began  to  prosper  and  larbas  sought  Dido's  hand  in  marriage, 
threatening  her  with  war  in  case  of  refusal.  To  escape  from  him, 
Dido  constructed  a  funeral  pile,  on  which  she  stabbed  herself 
before  the  people  (Justin  xviii.  4-7).  Virgil,  in  defiance  of  the 
usually  accepted  chronology,  makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of 
Aeneas,  with  whom  she  fell  in  love  after  his  landing  in  Africa,  and 
attributes  her  suicide  to  her  abandonment  by  him  at  the  command 
of  Jupiter  {Aeneid,  iv.).  Dido  was  worshipped  at  Carthage  as  a 
divinity  under  the  name  of  Caelestis,  the  Roman  counterpart  of 
Tanit,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Carthage.  According  to  Timaeus, 
the  oldest  authority  for  the  story,  her  name  was  Theiosso,  in 
Phoenician  Helissa,  and  she  was  called  Dido  from  her  wanderings, 
Dido  being  the  Phoenician  equivalent  of  TtXcu^Tts  (Etyma- 
logicum  Magnum,  5jv.)\  some  modem  scholars,  however, 
translate  the  name  by  ^*  beloved."  Timaeus  makes  no  mention 
of  Aeneas,  who  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Naevius  in  his 
Bellum  Poenicum,  followed  by  Ennius  in  his  Annales. 

For  the  variations  of  the  legend  in  earlier  and  later  Latin  authors, 
see  O.  Rossbach  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopddie,  v.  pt.  i  (1905) ; 
O.  Meltzer's  Geschichte  der  Karthager,  i.  (1879),  ^i^d  his  article  in 
Roscher's  Lexikon  der  Mythologie, 

DIDON,  HENRI  (1840-1900),  French  Dominican^  was  bom 
at  Trouvet,  Isere,  on  the  17th  of  March  1840.  He  joined  the 
Dominicans,  under  the  influence  of  Lacordaire,  in  1858,  and 
completed  his  theological  studies  at  the  Minerva  convent  at 
Rome.  The  influence  of  Lacordaire  was  shown  in  the  zeal  dis- 
played by  Didon  in  favour  of  a  reconciliation  between  philosophy 
and  science.  In  187 1  his  fame  had  so  much  grown  that  he  -was 
chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral  oration  over  the  murdered  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  Monseigneur  G.  Darboy.    He  also  delivered  some 
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discourses  at  the  church  of  St  Jean  de  Beauvais  in  Paris  on  the 
relations  between  science  and  religion;  but  his  utterances, 
especially  on  the  question  of  divorce,  were  deemed  suspicious  by 
his  superiors,  and  his  intimacy  with  Claude  Bernard  the  physi- 
olo^t  was  disapproved.  He  was  interdicted  from  preaching  and 
sent  into  retirement  at  the  convent  of  Corbara  in  Corsica.  After 
eighteen  months  he  emerged,  and  travelled  in  Germany,  publish- 
ing an  interesting  work  upon  that  country,  entitled  Les  Allemands 
(English  translation  by  R.  Ledos  de  Beaufort,  London,  1884). 
On  his  return  to  France  in  1890  he  produced  his  best  known 
work,  J  ^US-Christ  (2  vols.,  Paris),  for  which  he  had  qualified 
himself  by  travel  in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  same  year  he  became 
director  of  the  College  Albcrt-le-Grand  at  Arcueil,  and  founded 
three  auxiliary  institutions,  £cole  Lacordaire,  £cole  Laplace  and 
£cole  St  Dominique.  He  wrote,  in  addition,  several  works  on 
educational  questions,  and  augmented  his  fame  as  an  eloquent 
preacher  by  discourses  preached  during  Lent  and  Advent.  He 
died  at  Toulouse  on  the  13th  of  March  1900. 

See  the  biographies  by  J.  de  Romano  (1891),  and  A.  de  Coulanges 
(Paris,  1900);  and  especially  the  work  of  Stanislas  Reynaud, 
entitled  Le  Phre  Didon,  savieet  son  osuvre  (Paris,  1904). 

DIDOT,  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned  French  printers  and 
publishers.    Francois   Didot   (1689-1757),   founder    of    the 
family,  was  bom  at  Paris.    He  began  business  as  a  bookseller  and 
printer  in  17 13,  and  among  his  undertakings  was  a  collection 
of  the  travels  of  his  friend  the  Abb6  Provost,  in  twenty  volumes 
(1747).    It  was  remarkable  for  its  t3rpographical  perfection, 
and  was  adorned  with  many  engravings  and  maps.     Francois 
Ambroise  Didot  (1730-1804),  son  of  Francois,  made  important 
improvements  in  type-founding,  and  was  the  first  to  attempt 
printing  on  vellum  paper.    Among  the  works  which  he  published 
was  the  famous  collection  of  French  classics  prepared  by  order 
of  Louis  XVI.  for  the  education  of  the  Dauphin,  and  the  folio 
edition  of  L'Art  de  vSnfier  les  dates.    Pierre  Francois  Didot 
(173  2-1 795),  his  brother,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  art  of 
tjrpe-founding  and  to  paper-making.     Among  the  works  which 
issued  from  his  press  was  an  edition  in  folio  of  the  Imiiatio 
Christi  (1788).  Henri  Didot  (1765-1852),  son  of  Pierre  Francois, 
b  celebrated  for  his  "  microscopic  "  editions  of  various  standard 
works,  for  which  he  engraved  the  type  when  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age.     He  was  also  the  engraver  of  the  assignees  issued  by  the 
Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies  and  the  Convention. 
Didot  SAiNT-LioER,  second  son  of  Pierre  Francois,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  paper-making  machine  known  in  England  as 
the  Didot  machine.    Pierre  Didot  (i  760-1853),  eldest  son  of 
Francois  Ambroise,  is  celebrated  as  the  publisher  of  the  beautifid 
"  Louvre  "  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace  and  Racine.    The  Racine, 
in  three  volumes  folio,  was  pronounced  in  1801  to  be  "  the  most 
perfect  typographical  production  of  all  ages."    Ftrmtn  DrooT 
( 1 764-1836),  his  brother,  second  son  of  Francois  Ambroise, 
sustained  the  reputation  of  the  family  both  as  printer  and  type- 
founder.   He  revived  (if  he  did  not  invent — a  distinction  which 
in  order  of  time  belongs  to  William  Ged)  the  process  of  stereotyp- 
ing, and  coined  its  name,  and  he  first  used  the  process  in  his 
edition  of  Callet's  Tables  of  Logarithms  (i  795) ,  in  which  he  secured 
an  accuracy  till  then  unattainable.    He  published  stereotyped 
editions  of  French,  English  and  Italian  classics  at  a  very  low 
price.    He  was  the  author  of  two  tragedies — La   Reine  de 
Portugal  and  La  Mori  d'Annibal;  and  he  wrote  metrical  transla- 
tions from  Virgil,  Tyrtaeus  and  Theocritus.    Ambroise  Firmin 
DiDOT  ( 1 7 90-1 8  76)  was  his  eldest  son.    After  receiving  a  classical 
education,  he  spent  three  years  in  Greece  and  in  the  East;  and  on 
the  retirement  of  his  father  in  1827  he  undertook,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Hyacinthe,  the  direction  of  the  publishing 
business.    Their  greatest  undertaking  was  a  new  edition  of  the 
Thesaurus  Graecae  linguae  of  Henri  Estienne,  under  the  editorial 
care  of  the  brothers  Dindorf  and  M.  Hase  (9  vols.,  1855-1859). 
Among  the  numerous  important  works  published  by  the  brothers, 
the  200  volumes  forming  the  BihliotMque  des  auteurs  grecsj 
Bibliothhque  latiney  and  Bibliotkhque  franqaise  deserve  special 
mention.    Ambroise  Firmin  Didot  was  the  first  to  propose 
(1823)  a  subscription  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  then  in  insurrection 


against  Turkish  tyranny.  Besides  a  translation  of  Thucydides 
(1833),  he  wrote  the  articles  "  Estienne  "  in  the  Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphic gSnSrale,  and  "  Typographic  "  in  the  Ency,  mod.,  as  well 
as  Observations  sur  r orthographic  franQaise  (1867),  &c.  In  1875 
he  published  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  monograph  on  Aldus 
Manutius.  His  collection  of  MSS.,  the  richest  in  France,  was 
said  to  have  been  worth,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  not  less  than 
2,000,000  francs. 

DIDRON,  ADOLPHE  NAPOLEON  (1806-1867),  French 
archaeologist,  was  bom  at  Hautvillers,  in  the  department  of 
Mame,  on  the  13  th  of  March  1806.  At  first  a  student  of  law, 
he  began  in  1830,  by  the  advice  of  Victor  Hugo,  a  study  of  the 
Christian  archaeology  of  the  middle  ages.  After  visiting  and 
examining  the  principal  churches,  first  of  Normandy,  then  of 
central  and  southern  France,  he  was  on  his  return  appointed  by 
Guizot  secretary  to  the  Historical  Committee  of  Arts  and  Monu- 
ments (1835);  and  in  the  following  years  he  delivered  several 
courses  of  lectures  on  Christian  iconography  at  the  Biblioth^que 
Royale.  In  1839  he  visited  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  art  of  the  Eastern  Church,  both  in  its  buildings  and  its 
manuscripts.  In  1844  he  originated  the  Annates  archSologiqueSy 
a  periodical  devoted  to  his  favourite  subject,  which  he  edited 
until  his  death.  In  1 84  5  he  established  at  Paris  a  special  archaeo- 
logical library,  and  at  the  same  time  a  manufactory  of  painted 
glass.  In  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Iconographie  chritienne, 
of  which,  however,  the  first  portion  only,  Histoire  de  Dieu  (1843), 
was  published.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  E.  J.  Millington. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  the  Manuel  dHcono- 
graphic  chritienne  grecque  et  latine  (1845),  the  Iconographie  des 
chapiteaux  du  palais  ducal  de  Venise  (1857),  and  the  Manuel  des 
objets  de  bronze  et  d^orftvrerie  (1859).  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
November  1867. 

DIDTMI,  or  Didyma  (mod.  Hieronta),  an  ancient  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  in  Asia  Minor  situated  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  from 
which  it  was  distant  about  10  m.  S.  and  on  the  promontory 
Poseideion.  It  was  sometimes  called  Branchidae  from  the  name 
of  its  priestly  caste  which  claimed  descent  from  Branchus,  a 
youth  beloved  by  Apollo.  As  the  seat  of  a  famous  oracle,  the 
original  temple  attracted  offerings  from  Pharaoh  Necho  (in  whose 
army  there  was  a  contingent  of  Milesian  mercenaries),  and  the 
Lydian  Croesus,  and  was  plundered  by  Darius  of  Persia.  Xerxes 
finally  sacked  and  burnt  it  (481  B.C.)  and  exiled  the  Branchidae 
to  the  far  north-east  of  his  empire.  This  exile  was  believed  to 
be  voluntary,  the  priests  having  betrayed  their  treasures  to  the 
Persian;  and  on  this  belief  Alexander  the  Great  acted  150  years 
later,  when,  finding  the  descendants  of  the  Branchidae  established 
in  a  city  beyond  the  Oxus,  he  ordered  them  to  be  exterminated 
for  the  sin  of  their  fathers  (328).  The  celebrated  cult-statue  of 
Apollo  by  Canachus,  familiar  to  us  from  reproductions  on  Milesian 
coins,  was  also  carried  to  Persia,  there  to  remain  till  restored  by 
Seleucus  I.  in  295,  and  the  oracle  ceased  to  speak  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  The  Milesians  were  not  able  to  imdertake  the  re- 
building till  about  332  B.C.,  when  the  oracle  revived  at  the  bidding 
of  Alexander.  The  work  proved  too  costly,  and  despite  a  special 
effort  made  by  the  Asian  province  nearly  400  years  later,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  the  structure  was  never  quite 
finished:  but  even  as  it  was,  Strabo  ranked  the  Didymeum  the 
greatest  of  Greek  temples  and  Pliny  placed  it  among  the  four 
most  splendid  and  second  only  to  the  Artemisium  at  Ephesus. 
In  point  of  fact  it  was  a  little  smaller  than  the  Samian  Heraeum 
and  the  temple  of  Cybele  at  Sardis,  and  almost  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  Artemisium.  The  area  covered  by  the  platform 
measures  roughly  360X160  ft. 

When  Cyriac  of  Ancona  visited  the  spot  in  1446,  it  seems  that 
the  temple  was  still  standing  in  great  part,  although  the  cella  had 
been  converted  into  a  fortress  by  the  Byzantines:  but  when  the 
next  European  visitor,  the  Englishman  Dr  Pickering,  arrived 
in  1673,  it  had  collapsed.  It  is. conjectured  that  the  cause  was 
the  great  earthquake  of  1493 .  The  Society  of  Dilettanti  sent  two 
expeditions  to  explore  the  ruins,  the  first  in  1764  under  Richard 
Chandler,  the  second  in  181 2  under  Sir  Wm.  Gell;  and  the  French 
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"  Rothschild  Expedition  "  of  1873  under  MM.  O.  Rayet  and 
A.  Thomas  sent  a  certain  amount  of  architectural  sculpture  to 
the  Louvre.  But  no  excavation  was  attempted  till  MM.  E. 
Pontremoli  and  B.  Haussoidlier  were  sent  out  by  the  French 
Schools  of  Rome  and  Athens  in  1895.  They  cleared  the  western 
facade  and  the  prodomos,  and  discovered  inscriptions  giving 
information  about  other  parts  which  they  left  still  buried. 
Finally  the  site  was  purchased  by,  and  the  French  rights  were 
ceded  to,  Dr  Th.  Wiegand,  the  German  explorer  of  Miletus,  who 
in  1905  began  a  thorough  clearance  of  what  is  incomparably  the 
finest  temple  ruin  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  temple  was  a  decastyle  peripteral  structure  of  the  Ionic 
order,  standing  on  seven  steps  and  possessing  double  rows  of  outer 
columns  60  ft.  high,  twenty-one  in  each  row  on  the  flanks.  It 
is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  great  size,  but  {inter  alia)  for  (i)  the 
rich  ornament  of  its  column  bases,  which  show  great  variety  of 
design;  (2)  its  various  developments  of  the  Ionic  capital,  e,g. 
heads  of  gods,  probably  of  Pergamene  art,  spring  from  the 
**  eyes  "  of  the  volutes  with  bulls'  heads  between  them;  (3)  the 
massive  building  two  storeys  high  at  least,  which  served  below 
:  for  prodomoSj  and  above  for  a  dispensary  of  oracles  {xf^f^P^<t>^ 
'  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions)  and  a  treasury;  two  flights  of 
"  stairs  called  *^  labyrinths  "  in  the  inscriptions,  led  up  to  these 
chambers;  (4)  the  pylon  and  staircase  at  the  west;  (5)  the 
frieze  of  Medusa  heads  and  foliage.  Two  outer  columns  are  still 
erect  on  the  north-east  flank,  carrying  their  entablature,  and  one 
of  the  inner  order  stands  on  the  south-west.  The  fact  that  the 
temple  was  never  finished  is  evident  from  the  state  in  which  some 
bases  still  remain  at  the  west.  There  were  probably  no  pedi- 
mental  sculptures.  A  sacred  way  led  from  the  temple  to  the  sea 
at  Panormus,  which  was  flanked  with  rows  of  archaic  statues,  ten 
of  which  were  excavated  and  sent  to  the  British  Museum  in  1858 
by  C.  T.  Newton.  Fragments  of  architectural  monuments,  which 
once  adorned  this  road,  have  also  been  found.  Modern  Hieronta 
is  a  large  and  growing  Greek  village,  the  only  settlement  within  a 
radius  of  several  miles.  Its  harbour  is  Kovella,  distant  about 
2^  m.,  and  on  the  N.  of  the  promontory. 

See  Dilettanti  Society,  Ionian  Antiquities,  ii.  (1821);  C.  T. 
Newton,  Hist,  of  Discoveries,  &c.  (1862)  and  Travels  in  the  Levant, 
ii.  (1865);  p.  Kayet  and  A.  Thomas,  Milet  et  h  Golfe  Latmique 
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(1877);  E.  Pontremoli  and  B.  Haussoullier,  Didymes  (i< 


DIDYMIUM  (from  the  Gr.  6L8vfios,  twin),  the  name  given  to 
the  supposed  element  isolated  l^^  C.  G.  Mosander  from  cerite 
(1839-1841).  In  1879,  however,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  showed 
that  Mosander's  "didymium,"  contained  samarium;  while  the 
residual  **  didymium  "  after  removal  of  samarium,  was  split 
by  Auer  v.  Welsbach  (Mottats.  f.  Chemie,  1885,  6,  477)  into 
two  components  (known  respectively  as  neodymium  and 
praseodymium)  by  repeated  fractional  crystallization  of  the 
double  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  didymium  in  nitric  acid. 
Neodymium  (Nd)  forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  old  "  didymium. " 
Its  salts  are  reddish  violet  in  colour,  and  give  a  characteristic 
absorption  spectrum.  It  forms  oxides  of  composition  NdsOs 
and  NdsOfi,  the  latter  being  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate 
(B.  Brauner).  The  atomic  weight  of  neodymium  is  143*6 
(B.  Brauner,  Proc.  Chem.  Sac,,  1 897-1 898,  p.  70).  Praseody- 
mium (Pr)  forms  oxides  of  composition  Pr20i,  Pr20j,xH20 
(B.  Brauner),  and  Pr407.  The  peroxide,  Pr407,  forms  a  dark 
brown  powder,  and  is  obtained  by  ignition  of  the  oxalate  or 
nitrate.  The  sesquioxide,  PrjOs,  is  obtained  as  a  greenish  white 
mass  by  the  reduction  of  the  peroxide.  The  salts  of  praseodymium 
are  green  in  colour,  and  give  a  characteristic  spark  spectrum. 
The  atomic  weight  of  praseodymium  is  140-5. 

DIDYMUS  (?309-?394),  surnamed  "  the  Blind,"  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  Alexandria,  was  born  about  the  year  309.  Although 
he  became  blind  at  the  age  of  four,  before  he  had  learned  to  read; 
he  succeeded  in  mastering  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences  then 
known;  and  on  entering  the  service  of  the  Church  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Catechetical  school  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
lived  and  worked  till  almost  the  close  of  the  century.  Among 
^    bis  pupils  were  Jerome  and  Rufinus.    He  was  a  loyal  follower  of 


Origen,  though  stoutly  opposed  to  Arian  and  Macedonian  teach- 
ing. Such  of  his  writings  as  survive  show  a  remarkable  knowledge 
of  scripture,  and  have  distinct  value  as  theological  literature. 
Among  them  are  the  De  Trinitate,  De  Spiritu  Sancio  (Jerome's 
Latin  translation),  Adversus  Manichaeos,  and  notes  and  exposi- 
tions of  various  books,  especially  the  Psalms  and  the  Catholic 
Epistles. 

See  Migne,  Patrol.  Graec.  xxxix.;  O.  Bardenhewer,  Patrologie, 
pp.  290-293  (Freiburg,  1894). 

DIDYMUS  CHALCENTERUS  (c.  63  b.c.-a.d.  10),  Greek 
scholar  and  grammarian,  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
Augustus.  His  surname  (Gr.  XahckvTepoSy  brazen-bo  welled) 
came  from  his  indefatigable  industry;  he  was  said  to  have 
written  so  many  books  (more  than  3500)  that  he  was  unable  to 
recollect  their  names  (/3t/3XioXadas).  He  lived  and  taught  in 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  Varro. 
He  is  chiefly  important  as  having  introduced  Alexandrian 
learning  to  the  Romans.  He  was  a  follower  of  the  school  of 
Aristarchus,  upon  whose  recension  of  Homer  he  wrote  a  treatise,, 
fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  Venetian  Scholia. 
He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  many  other  Greek  poets  and 
prose  authors.  In  his  work  on  the  lyric  poets  he  treated  of  the 
various  classes  of  poetry  and  their  chief  representatives,  and 
his  lists  of  words  and  phrases  (used  in  tragedy  and  comedy 
and  by  orators  and  historians),  of  words  of  doubtful  meaning, 
and  of  corrupt  expressions,  furnished  the  later  grammarians  with 
valuable  material.  His  activity  extended  to  all  kinds  of  subjects : 
grammar  (orthography,  inflexions),  proverbs,  wonderful  stories, 
the  law-tablets  (&^y&)  of  Solon,  stones,  and  different  kinds  of 
wood.  His  polemic  against  Cicero's  De  republica  (Ammianus 
Marcellinus  xxii.  16)  provoked  a  reply  from  Suetonius.  In  spite 
of  his  stupendous  industry,  Did3nnus  was  little  more  than  a 
compiler,  of  little  critical  judgment  and  doubtful  accuracy,  but 
he  deserves  recognition  for  having  incorporated  in  his  numerous 
writings  the  works  of  earlier  critics  and  commentators. 

See  M.  W.  Schmidt,  De  Didymo  Chalcentero  (18^3)  and  Didymi 
Chalcenteri  fragmenta  (18^);  also  F.  Susemihl,  Gescktchie  der  griech. 
Literatur  in  der  Alexandrtnerzeit,  ii.  (1891) ;  J.  E.  Sandys,  History  oj 
Classical  Scholarship,  i.  (1906). 

DIE,  a  town  of  south-eastern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Dr6me,  43  m.  E.S.E.  of  Valence  on  the 
Paris-Lyon  railway.  Pop.  ( 1 906)  3090.  The  town  is  situated  in  a 
plain  enclosed  by  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dr6me 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Meyrosse,  which  supplies  power  to 
some  of  the  industries.  The  most  interesting  structures  of  Die 
arc  the  old  cathedral,  with  a  porch  of  the  nth  century  supported 
on  granite  columns  from  an  ancient  temple  of  Cybele;  and  the 
Porte  St  Marcel,  a  Roman  gateway  flanked  by  massive  towers. 
The  Roman  remains  also  include  the  ruins  of  aqueducts  and  altars* 
Die  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  of  a  tribunal  of  flrst  instance. 
The  manufactures  are  silk,  furniture,  cloth,  lime  and  cement,  and 
there  are  flour  and  saw  mills.  Trade  is  in  timber,  especially 
walnut,  and  in  white  wine  known  as  clairette  de  Die.  The  mulberry 
is  largely  grown  for  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  U  nder  the  Romans, 
Die  ( Dea  A  ugusta  Vocontiorum)  was  an  important  colony.  It  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  united  to  that  of  Valence  from 
1276  to  1687  and  suppressed  in  1 7 90.  Previous  to  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  it  had  a  Calvinistic  university. 

DIE  (Fr.  dit  from  Lat.  datum,  given),  a  word  used  in  various 
senses,  for  a  small  cube  of  ivory,  &c.  (see  Dice),  for  the  engraved 
stamps  used  in  coining  money,  &c.,  and  various  mechanical 
appliances  in  engineering.  In  architecture  a  'Mie  "  is  the  term 
used  for  the  square  base  of  a  column,  and  it  is  applied  also  to 
the  vertical  face  of  a  pedestal  or  podium. 

The  fabrics  known  as  "  dice  "  take  their  name  from  the 
rectangular  form  of  the  figure.  The  original  figures  would 
probably  be  perfectly  square,  but  to-day  the  same  principle  of 
weaving  is  applied,  and  the  name  dice  is  given  to  all  figures  of 
rectangular  form.  The  different  effects  in  the  adjacent  squares  or 
rectangles  are  due  to  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  those  explained 
in  connexion  with  the  ground  and  the  figure  of  damasks.  The 
I  same  weaves  are  used  in  both  damasks  and  dices,  but  simpler 
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Lhrcs  closes  (1867);  Paroles  d'un  vaincu  (1871)  ;  La  Rencontre^  a 
dramatic  scene  (1875)  and  Les  Amants  (1879).  His  PoSsies 
complies  (1872)  were  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  2  vols.,  1894-1896. 

DIES,  CHRISTOPH  ALBERT  (1755-1822),  German  painter, 
was  bom  at  Hanover,  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  art  in  his 
native  place.  For  one  year  he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Dussel- 
dorf ,  and  then  he  started  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  thirty  ducats 
in  his  pocket  for  Rome.  There  he  lived  a  frugal  life  till  1796. 
Copying  pictures,  chiefly  by  Salvator  Rosa,  for  a  livelihood,  his 
taste  led  him  to  draw  and  paint  from  nature  in  Tivoli,  Albano 
and  other  picturesque  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Naples, 
the  birthplace  of  his  favourite  master,  he  visited  more  than  once 
for  the  same  reasons.  In  this  way  he  became  a  bold  executant  in 
water-colours  and  in  oil,  though  he  failed  to  acquire  any  origin- 
ality of  his  own.  Lord  Bristol,  who  encouraged  him  as  a  copyist, 
predicted  that  he  would  be  a  second  Salvator  Rosa.  But  Dies 
was  not  of  the  wood  which  makes  original  artists.  Besides  other 
disqualifications,  he  had  necessities  which  forced  him  to  give 
up  the  great  career  of  an  independent  painter.  David,  then 
composing  his  Horatii  at  Rome,  wished  to  take  him  to  Paris. 
But  Dies  had  reasons  for  not  accepting  the  ofifer.  He  was  courting 
a  young  Roman  whom  he  subsequently  married.  Meanwhile  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Volpato,  for  whom  he  executed 
numerous  drawings,  and  this  no  doubt  suggested  the  plan,  which 
he  afterwards  carried  out,  of  publishing,  in  partnership  with 
Mdchan,  Reinhardt  and  Frauenholz,  the  series  of  plates  known 
as  the  CollecUon  de  vues  piUoresques  de  Vltalie^  published  in 
seventy-two  sheets  at  Nuremberg  in  1799.  With  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire  Dies  naturally  lost  the  power  of  concentration. 
Other  causes  combined  to  afifect  his  talent.  In  1787  he  swallowed 
by  mistake  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead.  His  re- 
covery from  this  poison  was  slow  and  incomplete.  He  settled  at 
Vienna,  and  lived  there  on  the  produce  of  his  brush  as  a  landscape 
painter,  and  on  that  of  his  pencil  or  graver  as  a  draughtsman  and 
etcher.  But  instead  of  getting  better,  his  condition  became 
worse,  and  he  even  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  hands.  In  this 
condition  he  turned  from  painting  to  music,  and  spent  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  pleasures  of  authorship.  He  did  not  long  survive, 
dying  at  Vienna  in  182  2,  after  long  years  of  chronic  suffering. 
From  two  pictures  now  in  the  Belvedere  gallery,  and  from 
numerous  engraved  drawings  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli, 
we  gather  that  Dies  was  never  destined  to  rise  above  a  respectable 
mediocrity.  He  followed  Salvator  Rosa's  example  in  imitating 
the  manner  of  Claude  Lorraine.  But  Salvator  adapted  the  style 
of  Claude,  whilst  Dies  did  no  more  than  copy  it. 

DIESTy  a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  Belgium, 
situated  on  the  Demer  at  its  junction  with  the  Bever.  Pop. 
^1904)  8383.  It  lies  about  half-way  between  Hasselt  and 
Liouvain,  and  is  still  one  of  the  five  fortified  places  in  Belgium. 
It  contains  many  breweries,  and  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
its  beer. 

DIESTERWEG ,  FRIBDRICH  ADOLF  WILHELM  (i 790-1866), 
German  educationist,  was  born  at  Siegen  on  the  29th  of  October 
1790.  Educated  at  Herbom  and  Tilbingen  universities,  he  took 
to  the  profession  of  teaching  in  z  811.  In  1820  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  new  school  at  M5rs,  where  he  put  in  practice  the 
methods  of  Pestalozzi.  In  1832  he  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to 
direct  the  new  state-schools  seminary  in  that  dty.  Here  he 
proved  himself  a  strong  supporter  of  imsectarian  religious  teach- 
ing. In  1846  he  established  the  Pestalozzi  institution  at  Pankow, 
and  the  Pestalozzi  societies  for  the  support  of  teachers'  widows 
and  orphans.  In  1850  he  retired  on  a  pension,  but  continued 
vigorously  to  advocate  his  educational  views.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  as  member  for  the  city  of 
Berlin,  and  voted  with  the  Liberal  opposition.  He  died  in  Berlin 
on  the  7th  of  July  1866.  Diesterweg  was  a  voluminous  writer 
on  educational  subjects,  and  was  the  author  of  various  school 
text-books. 

DIET,  a  term  used  in  two  senses,  (i)  food  or  the  regulation 
of  feeding  (see  Dietary  and  Dietetics),  (2)  an  assembly 
or  council  (Fr.  diHe\  It.  dieta]  Low  Lat.  diaeta;  Ger.  Tag). 


We  are  here  concerned  only  with  this  second  sense.  In 
modern  usage,  though  in  Scotland  the  term  is  still  sometimes 
applied  to  any  assembly,  or  session,  it  is  practically  confined  to 
the  sense  of  an  assembly  of  estates  or  of  national  or  federal 
representatives.  The  origin  of  the  word  in  this  connotation  is 
somewhat  complicated.  It  is  undoubtedly  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Greek  Sixura  (Lat.  diaeia),  which  meant  *'  mode  of 
life  "  and  thence  "  prescribed  mode  of  life,"  the  English  "  diet  " 
or  "  regimen."  This  was  connected  with  the  verb  Suurajf,  in 
the  sense  of  "  to  rule,"  "  to  regulate  "  ;  compare  the  office  of 
diaiTfirffi  at  Athens,  and  dteteta^  "  lunpire,"  in  Late  Latin. 
In  both  Greek  and  Latin,  too,  the  word  meant  ''  a  room,"  from 
which  the  transition  to  '^  a  place  of  assembly  "  and  so  to  '^  an 
assembly  "  would  be  easy.  In  the  latter  sense  the  word,  however, 
actually  occurs  only  in  Low  Latin,  Du  Cange  {Glossarium,s,v.) 
deriving  it  from  the  late  sense  of  "  meal "  or  "  feast,"  the  Germans 
being  accustomed  to  combine  their  political  assemblies  with 
feasting.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  the  word  diaeta  early  became 
confused  with  Lat.  diesy  "  day  "  (Ger.  Tag),  "  especially  a  set 
day,  a  day  appointed  for  pubhc  business;  whence,  by  extension, 
meeting  for  business,  an  assembly  "  (Skeat).  Instances  of  this 
confusion  are  given  by  Du  Cange,  e.g.  diaeta  for  dieta^  "  a  day's 
journey  "  (also  an  obsolete  sense  of  ''  diet "  in  English),  and 
dieta  for  "  the  ordinary  course  of  the  church,"  i.e.  "  the  daily 
office,"  which  suggests  the  original  sense  of  diaeta  as  "  a  pre- 
scribed mode  of  life." 

The  word  "  diet "  is  now  used  in  English  for  the  Reichstag, 
"  imperial  diet "  of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire;  for  the 
Bundestag  "  federal  diet," of  the  former  Germanic  confederation; 
sometimes  for  the  Reichstag  of  the  modern  German]  empire;  for 
the  Landtage,  ^'  territorial  diets  "  of  the  constituent  states  of  the 
German  and  Austrian  empires;  as  well  as  for  the  former  or 
existing  federal  or  national  assemblies  of  Switzerland,  Hungary, 
Poland,  &c.  Although,  however,  the  word  is  still  sometimes  used 
of  all  the  above,  the  tendency  is  to  confine  it,  so  far  as  con- 
temporary assemblies  are  concerned,  to  those  of  subordinate 
importance.  Thus  "  parliament  "  is  often  used  of  the  German 
Reichstag  or  of  the  Russian  Landtag,  while  the  Landtag^  e.g.  of 
Styria,  would  always  be  rendered  "  diet."  In  what  follows  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  diet  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  its 
relation  to  its  successors  in  modem  Germany. 

The  origin  of  the  diet,  or  deliberative  assembly,  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  must  be  sought  in  the  placUum  of  the  Frankish 
empire.  This  represented  the  tribal  assembly  of  the  Franks, 
meeting  (originally  in  March,  but  after  755  in  May,  whence  it  is 
called  the  Campus  Mail)  partly  for  a  military  review  on  the  eve 
of  the  summer  campaign,  partly  for  deliberation  on  important 
matters  of  politics  and  justice.  By  the  side  of  this  larger 
assembly,  however,  which  contained  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice, 
the  whole  body  of  Franks  available  for  war,  there  had  developed, 
even  before  Carolingian  times,  a  smaller  body  composed  of  the 
niagnates  of  the  Empire,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  The  germ 
of  this  smaller  body  is  to  be  found  in  the  episcopal  synods,  which, 
afforced  by  the  attendance  of  lay  magnates,  came  to  be  used 
by  the  king  for  the  settlement  of  national  affairs.  Under  the 
Carolingians  it  was  usual  to  combine  the  assembly  of  magnates 
with  the  generalis  conventus  of  the  ''  field  of  May,"  and  it  was 
in  this  inner  assembly,  rather  than  in  the  genersd  body  (whose 
approval  was  merely  formal,  and  confined  to  matters  momentous 
enough  to  be  referred  to  a  general  vote),  that  the  centre  of  power 
really  lay.  It  is  from  the  assembly  of  magnates  that  the  diet 
of  medieval  Germany  springs.  The  general  assembly  became 
meaningless  and  unnecessary,  as  the  feudal  array  gradually 
superseded  the  old  levy  en  massey  in  which  each  freeman  had 
been  liable  to  service;  and  after  the  close  of  the  loth  century 
it  no  longer  existed. 

The  imperial  diet  (Reichstag)  of  the  middle  ages  might  some- 
times contain  representatives  of  Italy,  the  regnum  Italicum;  but 
it  was  practically  alwa3rs  confined  to  the  magnates  of  Germany, 
the  regnum  Teutonicum.  Upon  occasion  a  summons  to  the  diet 
might  be  sent  even  to  the  knights,  but  the  regular  members  were 
the  princes  (  FUrsten),  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical.     In  the  13  th 
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century  the  seven  electors  began  to  disengage  themselves  from 
the  prince  as  a  separate  element,  and  the  Golden  Bull  (1356) 
made  their  separation  complete;  from  the  14th  century  onwards 
the  nobles  (both  counts  and  other  lords)  are  regarded  as  regular 
members;  while  after  1250  the  imperial  and  episcopal  towns 
often  appear  through  their  representatives.  By  the  14th  century, 
therefore,  the  originally  homogeneous  diet  of  princes  is  already, 
at  any  rate  practically  if  not  yet  in  legal  form,  divided  into  three 
colleges — the  electors,  the  princes  and  nobles,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  towns  (though,  as  we  shall  see,  the  latter  can 
hardly  be  reckoned  as  regular  members  until  the  century  of  the 
Reformation).  Under  the  Hohenstaufen  it  is  still  the  rule  that 
every  member  of  the  diet  must  attend  personally,  or  lose  his  vote; 
at  a  later  date  the  principle  of  representation  by  proxy,  which 
eventually  made  the  diet  into  a  mere  congress  of  envoys,  was 
introduced.  By  the  end  of  the  13th  century  the  vote  of  the 
majority  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  decisive;  but  in  accordance 
with  the  strong  sense  of  social  distinctions  which  marks  German 
history,  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  votes  was  weighed, 
and  if  the  most  powerful  of  the  princes  were  agreed,  the  opinion 
of  the  lesser  magnates  was  not  consulted.  The  powers  of  the 
medieval  diet  extended  to  matters  like  legislation,  the  decision 
upon  expeditions  (especially  the  expedUio  Romano),  taxation  and 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  principalities  or  the  Empire. 
The  election  of  the  king,  which  was  originally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  powers  of  the  diet,  had  passed  to  the  electors  by  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century. 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  diet  begins  with  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  division  of  the  diet  into  three  colleges  becomes  definite 
and  precise;  the  right  of  the  electors,  for  instance,  to  constitute 
a  separate  college  is  explicitly  recognized  as  a  matter  of  established 
custom  in  1 544.  The  representatives  of  the  towns  now  become 
regular  members.  In  the  15th  century  they  had  only  attended 
when  special  business,  such  as  imperial  reform  or  taxation,  fell 
under  discussion;  in  1500,  however,  they  were  recognized  as  a 
separate  and  regular  estate,  though  it  was  not  imtil  1648  that 
they  were  recognized  as  equal  to  the  other  estates  of  the  diet. 
The  estate  of  the  towns,  or  college  of  municipal  representatives, 
was  divided  into  two  benches,  the  Rhenish  and  the  Swabian. 
The  estate  of  the  princes  and  counts,  which  stood  midway 
between  the  electors  and  the  towns,  also  attained,  in  the  years 
that  followed  the  Reformation,  its  final-organization.  The  vote 
of  the  great  princes  ceased  to  be  personal,  and  began  to  be 
territorial.  This  had  two  results.  The  division  of  a  single 
territory  among  the  different  i>ons  of  a  family  no  longer,  as  of  old, 
multiplied  the  voting  power  of  the  family;  while  in  the  opposite 
case,  the  union  of  various  territories  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
person  no  longer  meant  the  extinction  of  several  votes,  since  the 
new  owner  was  now  allowed  to  give  a  vote  for  each  of  his  terri- 
tories. The  position  of  the  counts  and  other  lords,  who  joined 
with  the  princes  in  forming  the  middle  estate,  was  finally  fixed 
by  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  While  each  of  the  princes 
enjoyed  an  individual  vote,  the  coimts  and  other  lords  were 
arranged  in  groups,  each  of  which  voted  as  a  whole,  though  the 
whole  of  its  vote  {Kuriaistimme)  only  counted  as  equal  to  the 
vote  of  a  single  prince  {VirilsUmme).  There  were  six  of  these 
groups;  but  as  the  votes  of  the  whole  college  of  princes  and 
counts  (at  any  rate  in  the  i8th  century)  numbered  100,  they 
could  exercise  but  little  weight. 

The  last  era  in  the  history  of  the  diet  may  be  said  to  open  with 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648) .  The  treaty  acknowledged  that 
Germany  was  no  longer  a  unitary  state,  but  a  loose  confederation 
of  sovereign  princes;  and  the  diet  accordingly  ceased  to  bear  the 
character  of  a  national  assembly,  and  became  a  mere  congress  of 
envoys.  The  "  last  diet  "  which  issued  a  regular  recess  {Reichs- 
abschied — the  term  applied  to  the  acta  of  the  diet,  as  formally 
compiled  and  enunciated  at  its  dissolution)  was  that  of  Regens- 
burg  in  1654.  The  next  diet,  which  met  at  Regensburg  in  1663, 
never  issued  a  recess,  and  was  never  dissolved;  it  continued  in 
permanent  session,  as  it  were,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire 
in  1806.  This  result  was  achieved  by  the  process  of  tummg  the 
diet  from  an  assembly  of  principals  into  a  congress  of  envoys. 


The  emperor  was  represented  by  two  commissarii;  the  electors, 
princes  and  towns  were  similarly  represented  by  their  accredited 
agents.  Some  legislation  was  occasionally  done  by  this  body;  a 
conclusum  imperii  (so  called  in  distinction  from  the  old  recessus 
imperii  of  the  period  before  1663)  might  slowly  (very  slowly — 
for  the  agents,  imperfectly  instructed,  had  constantly  to  refer 
matters  back  to  their  principals)  be  achieved;  but  it  rested  with 
the  various  princes  to  promulgate  and  enforce  the  conclusum  in 
their  territories,  and  they  were  sufficiently  occupied  in  issuing 
and  enforcing  their  own  decrees.  In  practice  the  diet  had 
nothing  to  do;  and  its  members  occupied  themselves  in 
"  wrangling  about  chairs  " — that  is  to  say,  in  imending  dilutes 
about  degrees  and  precedences. 

In  the  Germanic  Confederation,  which  occupies  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  German  Confederation  (1815-1866),  a  diet 
(Bundestag)  existed,  which  was  modelled  on  the  old  diet  of  the  18th 
century.  It  was  a  standing  congress  of  envoys  at  Frankfort-on- 
Main.  Austria  presided  in  the  diet,  which,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
its  history,  served,  under  the  influence  of  Mettemich,  as  an  organ 
for  the  suppression  of  Liberal  opinion.  In  the  North  German 
Confederation  (1867-18  70)  a  new  departure  was  made,  which  has 
been  followed  in  the  constitution  of  the  present  German  empire. 
Two  bodies  were  instituted — a  Bundesrat,  which  resembles  the  old 
diet  in  being  a  congress  of  envoys  sent  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
different  states  of  the  confederation,  and  a  Reichstag,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  old  diet,  but  differs  entirely  in  composition.  The 
new  Reichstag  is  a  popular  representative  assembly,  based  on 
wide  suffrage  and  elected  by  ballot;  and,  above  all,  it  is  an 
assembly  representing,  not  the  several  states,  but  the  whole 
Empire,  which  is  divided  for  this  purpose  into  electoral  districts. 
Both  as  a  popular  assembly,  and  as  an  assembly  which  represents 
the  whole  of  a  imited  Germany,  the  new  Reichstag  goes  back,  one 
may  almost  say,  beyond  the  diet  even  of  the  middle  ages,  to  the 

days  of  the  old  Teutonic  folk-moot. 

See  R.  Schrdder,  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Rechlseeschichte  (1902), 
pp.  149, 508, 820, 880.  Schroder  eives  a  bibliography  of  monofiraphs 
Bearing  on  the  history  of  the  medieval  diet.  (£.  Br.) 

DIETARY,  in  a  general  sense,  a  system  or  course  of  diet,  in  the 
sense  of  food;  more  particularly,  such  an  allowance  and  regula- 
tion of  food  as  that  supplied  to  workhouses,  the  army  and  navy, 
prisons,  &c.  Lowest  in  the  scale  of  such  dietaries  comes  what 
is  termed  "  bare  existence  "  diet,  administered  to  certain  classes 
of  the  conmiimity  who  have  a  claim  on  their  fellow-countrymen 
that  their  lives  and  health  shall  be  preserved  in  statu  quo,  but 
nothing  further.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  members  of 
a  temporarily  famine-stricken  community.  Before  the  days  of 
prison  reform,  too,  the  dietary  scale  of  many  prisons  was  to 
a  certain  extent  penal,  in  that  the  food  supplied  to  prisoners 
was  barely  sufficient  for  existence.  Nowadays  more  humane 
principles  apply;  there  is  no  longer  the  obvious  injustice  of 
applying  the  same  scale  of  quantity  and  quality  to  all  prisoners 
under  varying  circumstances  of  constitution  and  surroundings, 
and  whether  serving  long  or  short  periods  of  imprisonment. 

The  system  of  dietary  in  force  in  the  local  and  convict  prisons  of 
Englancf  and  Wales  is  that  recommended  by  the  Home  Office  on  the 
advice  of  a  departmental  committee.  As  to  the  local  prison  dietary, 
its  application  is  based  on  (i)  the  principle  of  variation  of  diet  with 
leng^th  of  sentence;  (2)  the  system  of  progressive  dietary;  (3)  the 
distinction  between  hard  labour  diets  and  non-hard  latx>ur  diets; 
(4)  the  differentiation  of  diet  according  to  age  and  sex.  ^  There  are 
three  classes  of  diet,  classes  A,  B  and  C.  Class  A  diet  is  given 
to  prisoners  undergoing  not  more  than  seven  days*  imi>risonment. 
The  food  is  good  and  wholesome,  but  sufficiently  plain  and  un- 
attractive, so  as  not  to  offer  temptation  to  the  loafer  or  mendicant. 
It  is  given  in  quantity  sufficient  to  maintain  health  and  strength 
during  the  single  week.  Prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  seven  days 
and  not  more  than  fourteen  days  are  given  class  A  diet  for  the  first 
seven  days  and  class  B  for  the  remainder  of  the  sentence.  In  most 
of  the  local  prisons  in  England  and  Wales  prisoners  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  received  hard  labour  diet,  although  quite  60%  were 
unable  to  perform  the  hardest  forms  of  prison  labour  either  through 
physical  oefect,  age  or  infirmity.  The  departmental  committee 
of  1890  in  their  report  recommended  that  no  distinction  should  be 
made  oetween  hard  labour  and  non-hard  labour  diets.  Class  A  diet 
is  as  follows: — Breakfast,  Bread,  8  oz.  daily  (6  oz.  for  women  and 
juveniles)  with  I  pint  of  gruel.     Juveniles  (males  and  females  under 
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sixteen  years  of  age)  ^et,  in  addition,  }  pint  of  milk.  Dinner ^  8  oz.  of 
bread  daily,  with  i  pint  of  porridge  on  three  days  of  the  week,  8  oz. 
of  potatoes  (representing  the  vegetable  element)  on  two  other  days, 

Table  I. 


Breakfast. 


Dinner. 


Daily : — 
Bread 
Gruel 
Milk  . 


Supper. 


Sunday : — 
Bread 
Potatoes  . 
Cooked  meat,  pre- 
served by  heat 

Monday : — 
Bread 
Potatoes  . 
Beans 
Fat  bacon 

Tuesday : — 
Bread 
Potatoes  . 
Soup  .... 

Wednesday : — 
Bread 
Potatoes  . 
Suet  pudding 

Thursday : — 
Bread 
Potatoes  . 
Cooked  beef, 

without  bone 

Friday : — 
Bread 
Potatoes  . 
Soup  .... 

Saturday: —  . 
Bread 
Potatoes  . 
Suet  pudding 

Daily : — 

Bread      .    . 
Porridge  , 
Gruel 
Cocoa 


Men. 


8  oz. 
I  pt. 


6  oz. 
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I  pt. 


and  8  oz.  of  suet  pudding  (representing  the  fatty  element)  on  the 
other  two  days.    Supper ,  the  breakfast  fare  repeated. 


Class  B  diet,  which  is  also  given  to  (i)  prisoners  on  remand  or 
awaiting  trial,  (2)  offenders  of  the  1st  division  who  do  not  maintain 
themselves,  (3)  offenders  of  the  2nd  division  and  (4)  debtors,  is  as 
shown  in  Table  I. 

Class  C  diet  is  class  B  amplified,  and  is  given  to  those  prisoners 
serving  sentences  of  three  months  and^  over. 

The  dietary  of  convict  prisons,  in  which  prisoners  are  all  under  long 
sentence,  is  divided  into  a  diet  for  convicts  employed  at  hard  labour 
and  a  diet  for  convicts  employed  at  sedentary,  indoor  and  light 
labour.  It  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  Blue-book  mentioned  above. 
The  sparest  of  all  prison  diets  is  called  "  punishment  diet,"  and  is 
administered  for  onences  asainst  the  internal  discipline  of  the  prison. 
It  is  limited  to  a  period  of  three  days.  It  consists  of  i  ft)  of  bread 
and  as  much  water  as  the  prisoner  chooses  to  drink. 

In  French  prisons  the  dietary  is  nearly  two  pounds  weight  of  bread, 
with  two  meals  of  thin  soup  (breakfast  and  dinner)  made  from 
potatoes,  beans  or  other  vegetables,  and  on  two  days  a  week  made 
from  meat.  In  France  the  canteen  system  is  in  vogue,  additional 
food,  such  as  sausages,  cheese,  fruit,  &c.,  may  be  oStained  by  the 
prisoner,  according  to  the  wages  he  receives  for  his  labours.  The 
dietary  of  Austrian  prisons  is  i^  lb  of  bread  daily,  a  dinner  of  soup 
on  four  days  of  the  week,  and  of  meat  on  the  other  three  days, 
with  a  supper  of  soup  or  vegetable  stew.  Additional  food  can  be 
purchasea  by  the  prisoner  out  of  his  earnings. 

These  dietaries  may  be  taken  as  more  or  less  typical  of  the  ordinary 
prison  fare  in  most  civilized  countries,  though  in  some  countries  it 
may  err  on  the  side  of  severity,  as  in  Sweden,  prisoners  being  given 
only  two  meals  a  day,  one  at  mid-day  and  one  at  seven  p.m.,  porridge 
or  gruel  being  the  principal  element  in  both  meals.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prison  dietaries  of  many  of  the  United  States  prisons  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  fresh  fish,  green  vegetables,  even  coffee  and 
fruit,  figuring  in  the  dietary. 

Another  class  of  dietary  is  that  given  to  paupers.  In  England, 
until  1900,  almost  every  individual  workhouse  had  its  own  special 
dietary,  with  the  consequence  that  many  erred  on  the  side  of  scanti- 
ness and  unsuitability,  while  others  were  too  lavish.  By  an  order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  of  that  year,  acting  on  a  report  of  a 
committee,  all  inmates  of  workhouses,  with  the  exception  of  the  sick, 
children  under  three  years  of  age,  and  certain  other  special  cases, 
are  dieted  in  accordance  with  certain  dietary  tables  as  framed  and 
settled  by  the  board.  The  order  contained  a  great  number  of  different 
rations,  it  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  as  to  the  final 
settlement  of  tne  tables.  For  adult  inmates  the  dietary  tables  are 
for  each  sex  respectively,  two  in  number,  one  termed  *'  plain  diet  " 
and  the  other  "  infirm  aiet."  All  male  inmates  certifiea  as  healthy 
able-bodied  persons  receive  plain  diet  only.  All  inmates,  however, 
in  workhouses  are  kept  employed  according  to  their  capacity  and 
ability,  and  this  is  taken  into  consideration  in  giving  allowances  of 
food.  For  instance,  for  work  with  sustained  exertion,  such  as  stone* 
breaking,  digging,  &c.,  more  food  is  given  than  for  work  without 
sustained  exertion,  such  as  wood-chopping,  weeding  or  sewing. 
Table  II.  shows  an  example  of  a  workhouse  dietary. 

In  the  casual  wards  of  workhouses  the  dietary  is  plainer,  consisting 
of  8  oz.  of  bread,  or  6  oz.  of  bread  and  one  pint  of  gruel  or  broth  for 
breakfast;  the  same  for  supper;  for  dinner  8  oz.  of  bread  and  \\  oz. 
of  cheese  or  6  oz*  of  bread  and  one  pint  of  soup.  The  American  poor 
law  system  is  based  broadly  on  that  of  England,  and  the  methods 
of  rehef  are  much  the  same.  Each  state,  however,  makes  its  own 
regulations,  and  there  is  considerable  diversity  in  workhouse  dietaries 
in  consequence.  The  German  system  of  poor  relief  is  more  methodical 
than  those  of  England  and  America.  The  really  deserving  are  treated 
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with  more  commiseration,  and  a  larger  amount  of  outdoor  relief  is 
given  than  in  England.  There  is  no  casual  ward,  tramps  and  beggars 
being  liable  to  penal  treatment,  but  there  are  "  relief  stations," 
somewhat  corresponding  to  casual  wards,  where  destitute  persons 
tramping  from  one  place  to  another  can  obtain  food  and  lodging  in 
return  for  work  done. 

In  the  British  navy  certain  staple  articles  of  diet  are  supplied  to 
the  men  to  the  value  approximately  of  6d.  per  diem — the  standard 

Government  ration — and,  in  addition,  a  messing  allowance  of  4d.  per 
iem,  which  may  either  be  expended  on  luxunes  in  the  canteen,  or 
in  takine  up  government  provisions  on  board  ship,  in  addition  to 
the  standard  ration.  The  standard  ration  as  recommended  in  1907 
by  a  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  victualling 
in  the  navy  is  as  follows : — 

Service  Afloat. 

I  lb  bread  (or  }  lb  bread  and  i  lb  trade  flour). 

i  lb  fresh  meat. 

I  lb  fresh  vegetables. 

i  pint  spirit. 

i .  oz.  sugar. 

1  oz.  tea  (or  i  oz.  coffee  for  every  i  oz.  tea). 

\  oz.  ordinary  or  soluble  chocolate  (or  i  oz.  coffee). 

\  oz.  condensed  milk. 

I  oz.  jam  or  marmalade. 

4  oz.  preserved  meat  on  one  day  of  the  week  in  harbour,  or  on 
two  days  at  sea. 

Mustard,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  salt  as  required. 
Substitute  for  soft  bread  when  the  latter  is  not  available — 

1  lb  biscuit  (new  type)  or  i  ft)  flour. 
Substitutes  for  fresh  meat  when  the  latter  is  not  available : — 

(i)  Salt  pork  day: — 

tt>  salt  pork, 
split  peas. 
:lery  seed,  i  oz.  to  every  8  lb  of  split  peas  put 
into  the  coppers. 
i  fb  potatoes  (or  i  oz.  compressed  vegetables). 

(2)  Preserved  meat  day: — 

6  oz.  preserved  meat. 

8  oz.  trade  flour.     ) 

f  oz.  refined  suet    [  or  4  oz.  rice. 

2  oz.  raisins  ) 

i  tb  potatoes  (or  1  oz.  compressed  vegetables). 

On  shore  establishments  and  dei>ot  ships  }  pt.  fresh  milk  is  issued 
ifi  lieu  of  the  i  oz.  of  condensed  milk. 

In  the  United  States  navy  there  is  more  liberality  and  variety  of 
diet,  the  approximate  daily  cost  of  the  rations  supplied  being  is.  3d. 
per  head.  In  the  American  mercantile  marine,  too,  according  to 
the  scale  sanctioned  by  act  of  Congress  (I>ecember  21,  1898)  for 
American  ships,  the  seaman  is  better  off  than  in  the  British  merchant 
service.    The  scale  is  ^own  in  Table  III. 

Table  III. 


On 
alternate 
days. 


Cele 


Weekly 
Scale. 

Articles. 

Weekly 
Scale. 

Articles. 

3i  tt> 

Biscuits. 

i  oz. 

Tea. 

31     M 

Salt  beef. 

^'    11 
iitt> 

Sugar. 

3         •! 

„    pork. 

Molasses. 

il,. 

Flour. 

9    oz. 

Fruits,  dried. 

2    „ 

Meats,  preserved. 
Bread,  tresh  (8  lb  flour 

ipt. 

iPickles. 

loi  „ 

I       n 

Vinegar. 

in  lieu). 

8    oz. 

Corn  Meal. 

I            M 

Fish,  dried. 

12     „ 

Onions. 

7    .. 

Potatoes  or  yams. 

7     .. 

Lard. 

I           M 

Tomatoes,  preserved. 

7           M 

Butter. 

i      n 

Peas. 

« 

99 

Mustard. 

■      .. 

Calavances. 

J 

fi 

Pepper. 

'      ,, 

Rice. 

) 

1$ 

Salt. 

5i  oz. 

Coffee,  green. 

In  the  British  mercantile  marine  there  is  no  scale  of  provisions 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Trade;  there  is,  however,  a  traditional 
scale  very  generally  adopted,  having  the  sanction  of  custom  only 
and  seldom  adhered  to.  The  following  dietary  scale  for  steerage 
passengers,  laid  down  in  the  12th  schedule  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  189^,  is  of  interest.    See  Table  IV.  ^ 

Certain  substitutions  may  be  made  in  this  scale  at  the  option 
of  the  master  of  any  emigrant  ship,  provided  that  the  substituted 
articles  are  set  forth  in  the  contract  tickets  of  the  steerage  passengers. 

In  the  British  army  the  soldier  is  fed  partly  by  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tion. He  gets  a  free  ration  from  government  of  i  tt>  of  breaa  and 
f  lb  of  meat;  in  addition  there  is  a  messing  allowance  of  3id.  per 
man  per  day.  He  is  able  to  supplement  his  food  by  purchases  from 
the  canteen.     Much  depends  on  the  individual  management  in  each 


regiment  as  to  the  satisfactory  expenditure  of  the  messing  allowance. 
In  some  regiments  an  allowance  is  made  from  the  canteen  funds 
towards  messing  in  addition  to  that  granted  by  the  government. 
The  ordinary  fidd  ration  of  the  British  soldier  is  i }  tb  of  bread  or 
I  tt)  of  biscuit;  i  tt)  of  fresh,  salt  or  preserved  meat;  }  oz.  of  coffee; 
ioz.  of  tea;  2  oz.  of  sugar;  i  oz.  of  salt,  ^  oz.  of  pepper,  the 
whole  weighing  something  over  2  lb  3  oz.  This  cannot  be  looked 
on  as  a  fixed  ration,  as  it  varies  in  different  campaigns,  according  to 
the  country  into  which  the  troops  may  be  sent.  The  Prussian  soldier 
during  peace  gets  weekly  from  his  canteen  11  lb  i  oz.  of  rye  bread 
and  not  quite  2}  tb  of  meat.    This  is  obviously  insufficient,  but  under 

Table  IV.— Weekly,  per  Statute  Adult. 


Scale  A. 

Scale  B. 

For  voyages  not  ex- 

For voyages  ex- 

ceeding   84    days 

ceeding  84  days 
for  sailing  ships 

for    sailing    ships 

or    50     days    for 

or  50  days  for 

steamships. 

steamships. 

lb    oz. 

lb      oz. 

Bread  or  biscuit,  not  in- 

ferior to  navy  biscuit 

3      8 

3       8 

Wheaten  flour 

I       0 

2       0 

Oatmeal 

I       8 

I        0 

Rice    .... 

I       8 

0      8 

Peas    .... 

I       8 

I       8 

Beef    .... 

I       4 

I       4 

Pork 

I         0 

I       0 

Butter 

•    • 

0      4 

Potatoes 

2       0 

2      0 

Sugar 

I         0 

I       0 

Tea     .... 

0      2 

0       2 

Salt     .... 

0      2 

0      2 

Pepper  (white  or  black), 

ground 

0      0} 

0      o^^ 

Vinegar 

I  gill 

igill 

Preserved  meat 

•  • 

I       0 

Suet    .... 

•   • 

0      6 

Raisins 

•   « 

0      8 

Lime  juice   . 

•  • 

0      6 

the  conscription  system  it  is  reckoned  that  he  will  be  able  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  out  of  his  own  private  means,  or  obtain  charitable 
contributions  from  his  friends.  In  the  French  infantry  of  the  line 
each  man  during  peace  gets  weekly  15  lb  of  bread,  3 A  lb  of  meat, 
2^  lb  of  haricot  beans  or  other  vegetables,  with  salt  ancl  pepper,  and 
if  oz.  of  brandy. 

An  Austrian  under  the  same  circumstances  receives  13*9  lb  d 
bread,  i  Ih  of  flour  and  3-3  lb  of  meat. 

The  Russian  conscript  is  allowed  weekly: — 


Black  bread 
Meat  . 
Kvass  (beer) 
Sour  cabbage 
Barley 
Salts  . 
Horse-radish 
Pepper 
Vinegar 


7  ft). 

7  tt). 

7*7  quarts. 

24i  gills  s  122^  OK. 

24}  gills  » 122}  oz. 

io|  oz. 

28  grains. 

28  grains. 

5i  gills  Si  26}  oz. 


DIETETICS,  the  science  of  diet,  i.e.  the  food  and  nutrition  of 
man  in  health  and  disease  (see  Nutrition).  This  article  deals 
mainly  with  that  part  of  the  subject  which  has  to  do  with  the 
composition  and  nutritive  values  of  foods  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  use  of  people  in  health.  The  principal  topics  considered 
are:  (i)  Food  and  its  functions;  (2)  Metabolism  of  matter  and 
energy;  (3)  Composition  of  food  materials;  (4)  Digestibility  of 
food;  (5)  Fuel  value  of  food;  (6)  Food  consumption;  (7)  Quan- 
tities of  nutrients  needed;  (8)  Hygienic  economy  of  food;  (9) 
Pecuniary  economy  of  food. 

I.  Pood  and  its  Functions. — For  practical  purposes,  food  may  be 
defined  as  that  which,  when  taken  into  the  body,  may  be  utilized 
for  the  formation  and  repair  of  body  tissue,  and  the  production 
of  energy.  More  specifically,  food  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
body  in  several  ways.  It  is  used  for  the  formation  of  the  tissues 
and  fluids  of  the  body,  and  for  the  restoration  of  losses  of  sub- 
stance due  to  bodily  activity.  The  potential  energy  of  the  food 
is  converted  into  heat  or  muscular  work  or  other  forms  of  energy. 
In  being  thus  utilized,  food  protects  body  substance  or  previously 
acquired  nutritive  material  from  consumption.  When  the  amount 
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of  food  taken  into  the  body  is  in  excess  of  immediate  needs,  the 
surplus  may  be  stored  for  future  consumption. 

Ordinary  food  materials,  such  as  meat,  fish,  eggs,  vegetables, 
&c.,  consist  of  inedible  materials,  or  refuse^  e.g,  bone  of  meat 
and  fish,  shell  of  eggs,  rind  and  seed  of  vegetables;  and  edible 
materialy  as  flesh  of  meat  and  fish,  white  and  yolk  of  eggs,  wheat 
flour,  &c.  The  edible  material  is  by  no  means  a  simple  sub- 
stance, but  consists  of  watery  and  some  or  all  of  the  compounds 
variously  designated  as  food  stuffs,  proximate  principles,  nutritive 
ingredients  or  nutrients,  which  are  classified  as  protein,  fats, 
carbohydraUs  and  mineral  maUers,  These  have  various  f  imctions 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  body. 

The  refuse  commonly  contains  compounds  similar  to  those 
in  the  food  from  which  it  is  derived,  but  since  it  cannot  be  eaten, 
it  is  usually  considered  as  a  non-nutrient.  It  is  of  importance 
chiefly  in  a  consideration  of  the  pecuniary  economy  of  food. 
Water  IS  also  considered  as  a  non-nutrient,  because  although  it  is  a 
constituent  of  all  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body,  the  body  may 
obtain  the  water  it  needs  from  that  drunk;  hence,  that  contained 
in  the  food  materials  is  of  no  special  significance  as  a  nutrient. 

Mineral  matters,  such  as  sulphates,  chlorides,  phosphates  and 
carbonates  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  &c.,  are  found  in 
different  combinations  and  quantities  in  most  food  materials. 
These  are  used  by  the  body  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
tissues,  especially  the  skeletal  and  protective  tissues,  in  digestion, 
and  in  metabolic  processes  within  the  body.  They  yield  little 
or  no  energy,  unless  perhaps  the  very  small  amount  involved  in 
their  chemical  transformation. 

Protein^  is  a  term  used  to  designate  the  whole  group  of 
nitrogenous  compounds  of  food  except  the  nitrogenous  fats.  It 
includes  the  albuminoids,  as  albumin  of  egg-white,  and  of  blood 
serum,  myosin  of  meat  (miiscle),  casein  of  milk,  globulin  of  blood 
and  of  egg  yolk,  fibrin  of  blood,  gluten  of  flour;  the  gelatinoids, 
as  gelatin  and  allied  substances  of  connective  tissue,  collagen  of 
tendon,  ossein  of  bone  and  the  so-caUed  extractives  (  e,g.  creatin) 
of  meats;  and  the  amids  {e,g.  asparagin)  and  allied  compounds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  albuminoids  and  gelatinoids,  classed  together  as  proteids, 
are  the  most  important  constituents  of  food,  because  they  alone 
can  supply  the  nitrogenous  material  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  the  body  tissues.  For  this  purpose,  the  albuminoids  are  most 
valuable.  Both  groups  of  compounds,  however,  supply  the  body 
with  energy,  and  the  gelatinoids  in  being  thus  utilized  protect 
the  albuminoids  from  consumption  for  this  purpose.  When  their 
supply  in  the  food  is  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  body,  the  surplus 
proteids  may  be  converted  into  body  fat  and  stored. 

The  so-called  extractives,  which  are  the  principal  constituents 
of  meat  extract,  beef  tea  and  the  like,  act  principally  as  stimulants 
and  appetizers.  It  has  been  believed  that  they  serve  neither 
to  build  tissue  nor  to  yield  energy,  but  recent  investigations' 
indicate  that  creatin  may  be  metabolized  in  the  body. 

The  fats  of  food  include  both  the  animal  fats  and  the  vegetable 
oils.  The  carbohydrates  include  such  compounds  as  starches, 
sugars  and  the  fibre  of  plants  or  cellulose,  though  the  latter  has 
but  little  value  as  food  for  man.  The  more  important  function 
of  both  these  classes  of  nutrients  is  to  supply  energy  to  the  body 
to  meet  its  requirements  above  that  which  it  may  obtain  from  the 
proteids.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  atoms  of  their  molecules 
as  well  as  those  from  the  proteids  are  built  up  into  the  proto- 
plasmic substance  of  the  tissues.  In  this  sense,  these  nutrients 
may  be  considered  as  being  utilized  also  for  the  formation  of 
tissue;  but  they  are  rather  the  accessory  ingredients,  whereas  the 
proteids  are  the  essential  ingredients  for  this  piupose.  The  fats 
in  the  food  in  excess  of  the  body  requirements  may  be  stored  as 
body  fat,  and  the  surplus  carbohydrates  may  also  be  converted 
into  fat  and  stored. 

^The  terms  applied  by  different  writers  to  these  nitrogenous 
compounds  are  conflicting.  For  instance,  the  term  "  proteid  *'  is 
sometimes  used  as  protein  is  here  used,  and  sometimes  to  designate 
the  group  here  called  albuminoids.  The  classification  and  terminology 
here  followed  are  those  tentatively  recommended  by  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Coll^^es  and  Experiment  Stations. 

•Folin,  Festschrift  fur  Olaf  Hammarsten,  iii.  (Upsala,  1906). 


To  a  certain  extent,  then,  the  nutrients  of  the  food  may 
substitute  each  other.  All  may  be  incorporated  into  the  proto- 
plasmic structure  of  body  tissue,  though  only  the  proteids  can 
supply  the  essential  nitrogenous  ingredients;  and  apart  from 
the  portion  of  the  proteid  material  that  is  indispensable  for  this 
purpose,  all  the  nutrients  are  used  as  a  source  of  energy.  If  th« 
supply  of  energy  in  the  food  is  not  sufficient,  the  body  will  use 
its  own  proteid  and  fat  for  this  purpose.  The  gelatinoids,  fats 
and  carbohydrates  in  being  utilized  for  energy  protect  the  body 
proteids  from  consumption.  The  fat  stored  in  the  body  from  the 
excess  of  food  is  a  reserve  of  energy  material,  on  which  the  body 
may  draw  when  the  quantity  of  energy  in  the  food  is  insufficient 
for  its  immediate  needs. 

What  compounds  are  especially  concerned  in  intellectual 
activity  is  not  known.  The  belief  that  fish  is  especially  rich  in 
phosphorus  and  valuable  as  a  brain  food  has  no  foundation  in 
observed  fact. 

2.  Metabolism  of  Matter  and  Energy. — The  processes  of  nutri- 
tion thus  consist  largely  of  the  transformation  of  food  into  body 
material  and  the  conversion  of  the  potential  energy  of  both  food 
and  body  material  into  the  kinetic  energy  of  heat  and  muscular 
work  and  other  forms  of  energy.  These  various  processes  are 
generally  designated  by  the  term  metabolism.  The  metabolism 
of  matter  in  the.body  is  governed  largely  by  the  needs  of  the  body 
for  energy.  The  science  of  nutrition,  of  which  the  present  subject 
forms  a  part,  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  transformations 
of  matter  and  energy  in  the  body  occur  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  conservation  of  matter  and  of  energy.  That  the  body 
can  neither  create  nor  destroy  matter  has  long  been  universally 
accepted.  It  would  seem  that  the  transformation  of  energy  must 
likewise  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy; 
indeed  there  is  every  reason  a  priori  to  believe  that  it  must;  but 
the  experimental  difficulties  in  the  way  of  absolute  demonstration 
of  the  principle  are  considerable.  For  such  demonstration  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  income  and  expenditure  of  energy 
are  equal.  Apparatus  and  methods  of  inquiry  devised  in  recent 
years,  however,  afford  means  for  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  of 
both  matter  and  energy  received  and  expended  by  the  body,  and 
from  the  results  obtained  in  a  large  amount  of  such  research, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  law  obtains  in  the  living  organism  in 
general. 

The  first  attempt  at  such  demonstration  was  made  by 
M.  Rubner'  in  1894,  experimenting  with  dogs  doing  no  external 
muscular  work.  The  income  of  energy  (as  heat)  was  computed, 
but  the  heat  eliminated  was  measured.  In  the  average  of  eight 
experiments  continuing  forty-five  days,  the  two  quantities  agreed 
within  0'47  %,  thus  demonstrating  what  it  was  desired  to  prove 
— that  the  heat  given  off  by  the  body  came  solely  from  the 
oxidation  of  food  within  it.  Results  in  accordance  with  these 
were  reported  by  Studenski^  in  1897,  and  by  Laulanie'  in  1898. 

The  most  extensive  and  complete  data  yet  available  on  the 
subject  have  been  obtained  by  W.  O.  Atwater,  F.  G.  Benedict  and 
associates'  in  experiments  with  men  in  the  respiration  calori- 
meter, in  which  a  subject  may  remain  for  several  consecutive  days 
and  nights.  These  experiments  involve  actual  weighing  and 
analyses  of  the  food  and  drink,  and  of  the  gaseous,  liquid  and 
solid  excretory  products;  determinations  of  potential  energy 
(heat  of  oxidation)  of  the  oxidizable  material  received  and  given 
off  by  the  body  (including  estimation  of  the  energy  of  the  material 
gained  or  lost  by  the  body) ;  and  measurements  of  the  amounts  of 
energy  expended  as  heat  and  as  external  muscular  work.  By 
October  1906  eighty-eight  experiments  with  fifteen  different  sub- 
jects had  been  completed.  The  separate  experiments  continued 
from  two  to  thirteen  days,  making  a  total  of  over  370  days. 

•  Ztschr,  Biol,  30,  73. 

^  In  Russian.  Cited  in  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bui.  No.  45,  A  Digest  of  Metabolism 
Exi ^    .  . 


Experiment  Stations, 
Bulletins  Nds.  63, 69, 109, 1^6, 175.  For  a  description  of  the  respira- 
tion calorimeter  here  mentioned  see  also  publication  No.  43  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
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expressed  in  calories,  one  calory  being  the  amount  of  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogram  of  water  one 
degree  centigrade.    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  unit  is 

Table  III. — Estimates  of  Heats  of  Combustion  and  of  Fuel  Value 
of  Nutrients  in  Ordinary  Mixed  Diet, 


Nutrients. 

Heat  of 
Combustion. 

Fuel  Value. 

One  gram  of  protein 

One  gram  of  fats 

One  gram  of  carbohydrates 

Calories. 

565 
9.40 

415 

Calories. 

405 
8-93 
4-03 

employed  simply  from  convenience,  and  without  implication 
as  to  what  extent  the  energy  of  food  is  converted  into  heat  in 
the  body.    The  imit  employed  in  the  measurement  of  some  other 


greater  than  that  which  the  body  will  actually  derive  from  it. 
In  the  first  place,  as  previously  shown,  part  of  the  food  will  not 
be  digested  and  absorbed.  In  the  second  place,  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  absorbed  are  not  completely  oxidized  in  the  body, 
the  residuum  being  excreted  in  the  urine  as  urea  and  other  bodies 
that  are  capable  of  further  oxidation  in  the  calorimeter.  The 
total  heat  of  combustion  of  the  food  eaten  must  therefore  be 
diminished  by  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  oxidizable  material 
rejected  by  the  body,  to  find  what  amount  of  energy  is  actually 
available  to  the  organism  for  the  production  of  work  and  heat. 
The  amount  thus  determined  is  commonly  known  as  the  fuel 
value  of  food. 

Rubner's*  commonly  quoted  estimates  for  the  fuel  value  of  the 
nutrients  of  mixed  diet  are, — for  protein  and  carbohydrates  4*1, 
and  for  fats  9-3  calories  per  gram.  According  to  the  method  of 
deduction,  however,  these  factors  were  more  applicable  to  digested 
than  to  total  nutrients.    Atwater*  and  associates  have  deduced, 


Table  IV. — Quantities  of  Available  Nutrients  and  Energy  in  Daily  Food  Consumption  of  Persons  in 

Different  Circumstances, 


Persons  with  Active  Work, 

English  royal  engineers 
Prussian  machinists  . 
Swedish  mechanics    . 
Bavarian  lumbermen  . 
American  lumbermen 

Japanese  rice  cleaner 
apanese  jinrikshaw  runner 
Chinese  farm  labourers  in  California 
American  athletes 
American  working-men's  families 

Persons  with  Ordinary  Work, 

Bavarian  mechanics  . 
Bavarian  farm  labourers 
Russian  peasants 
Prussian  prisoners     . 
Swedish  mechanics    . 
American  working-men's  families 

Persons  with  Light  Work, 

American  artisans'  families 
English  tailors  (prisoners) 
German  shoemaKers 
Japanese  prisoners 

Professional  and  Business  Men, 

Japanese  professional  men. 
apanese  students 
apanese  military  cadets    . 
German  physicians    . 
Swedish  medical  students  . 
Danish  physicians 
American  professional  and  business  men  and 
students 

Persons  with  Little  or  no  Exercise, 

Prussian  prisoners     ..... 
Japanese  prisoners    ..... 
Inmates  of  home  for  aged — Germany 
Inmates  of  hospitals  for  insane — America 

Persons  in  Destitute  Circumstances, 

Prussian  working  people    .... 
Italian  mechanics  .         . 

American  working-men's  families 


Number  of 
Studies. 


I 
I 

5 

3 

5 
I 

I 

I 

19 
13 


II 
5 

I 

6 

69 


21 
I 
I 
I 


13 
8 

II 

2 

5 
I 

51 


2 
I 
I 

49 


13 

5 
II 


Nutrients  and  Energy  per  Man  per  Day. 


Protein. 


Grams. 

132 
129 

174 
120 

155 
103 

137 
132 

178 
156 


112 
126 
119 
H7 
123 

105 


Fat. 


93 
121 

99 
43 


75 

85 
98 

121 

117 

124 

98 


90 
36 

85 
80 


63 
70 

69 


Grams. 

79 
107 

105 
277 

327 
II 

22 

90 
192 
226 


32 
52 

31 

28 

75 
135 


107 

37 

73 
6 


15 

18 

20 

90 

108 

133 
125 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


Grams. 
612 

657 

693 
702 

804 
917 

lOIO 

621 

525 
694 


553 
526 

571 
620 

507 
426 


Fuel  Value. 


27 
6 

43 
86 


43 
36 

75 


358 
509 
367 
444 


408 

537 
611 

317 
291 

242 
411 


427 
360 
322 

353 


372 

384 
263 


Calories. 

3835 
4265 
4590 
6015 

6745 
4415 
5050 
3980 
4740 

5650 


3060 
3200 

3155 
3320 

3325 

3480 


2880 
2970 
2629 
2110 


2190 
2800 

3185 
2685 

2725 
2790 

3285 


2400 

1725 
2097 
2590 


2215 
2225 

2085 


form  of  energy  might  be  used  instead,  as,  for  example,  the  foot- 
ton,  which  represents  the  amount  of  energy  necessary  to  raise 
one  ton  through  one  foot. 

The  amount  of  energy  which  a  given  quantity  of  food  will 
produce  on  complete  oxidation  outside  the  body,  however,  is 


from  data  much  more  extensive  than  those  available  to  Rubner, 
factors  for  total  nutrients  somewhat  lower  than  these,  as  shown 

*  Ztschr.  Biol,  21  (1885),  p.  377. 

*  Connecticut    (Storrs)    Agricultural   Experiment    Station    Report 
(1890),  73- 
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from  the  body  in  other  forms  than  heat  and  external  muscular 
work.  It  is  conceivable,  for  example,  that  intellectual  activity 
may  involve  the  transformation  of  physical  energy,  and  that  the 
energy  involved  may  be  eliminated  in  some  form  now  unknown. 
But  if  the  body  did  give  ofiE  energy  which  was  not  measured  in 
these  experiments,  the  quantity  must  have  been  extremely  small. 
It  seems  fair  to  infer  from  the  results  obtained  that  the  meta- 
bolism of  energy  in  the  body  occurred  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  the  conservation  of  energy, 

3.  ComposUion  of  Food  Materials. — The  composition  of  food 
is  determined  by  chemical  analyses,  the  results  of  which  are 
conventionaUy  expressed  in  terms  of  the  nutritive  ingredients 
previously  described.  As  a  result  of  an  enormous  amount  of 
such  investigation  in  recent  years,  the  kinds  and  proportions  of 
nutrients  in  our  common  sorts  of  food  are  well  known.     Average 


actually  digested  and  absorbed.  Thus,  two  foods  may  contain 
equal  amounts  of  the  same  nutrient,  but  the  one  most  easily 
digested  will  really  be  of  most  value  to  the  body,  because  less 
effort  is  necessary  to  utilize  it.  Considerable  study  of  this  factor 
is  being  made,  and  much  valuable  information  is  accumulating, 
but  it  is  of  more  especial  importance  in  cases  of  disordered 
digestion. 

The  digestibility  of  food  in  the  sense  of  thoroughness  of 
digestion,  however,  is  of  particular  importance  in  the  present 
discussion.  Only  that  portion  of  the  food  that  is  digested 
and  absorbed  is  available  to  the  body  for  the  building  of  tissue 
and  the  production  of  energy.  Not  all  the  food  eaten  is  thus 
actually  digested;  undigested  material  b  excreted  in  the  faeces. 
The  thoroughness  of  digestion  is  determined  experimentally  by 
weighing  and  analysing  the  food  eaten  and  the  faeces  pertaining 


Table  II. — Coefficients  of  DigestibilUy  {or  Availability)  of  Nutrients  in  Different  Classes  of  Food  Materials, 


Kind  of  Food. 


Meats 

Fish 

Poultry    . 

Eg^ 

Dairy  products 

Total   animal   food   of 

mixed  diet 
Potatoes 

Beets,  carrots,  &c.     . 
Cabbage,  lettuce,  &c. 
Legumes 
Oatmeal  . 


Protein. 


% 
98 
96 
96 

97 
97 

97 
73 
72 

*   ■ 

78 
7^ 


Fat. 


% 
98 

97 
97 
98 

96 
97 


90 
90 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


% 


98 

98 
98 
97 
83 
95 
97 


Kind  of  Food. 


Com  meal 

Wheat  meals  without  bran 
Wheat  meals  with  bran 
White  bread 
I  Entire  wheat  bread 
Graham  bread 
Rice         .         .         .         . 
Fruits  and  nuts 
Sugars  and  starches 
Total    vegetable    food    of 

mixed  diet 
Total  food  of  mixed  diet    . 


Protein. 


% 
80 

83 

75 
88 

82 
76 
76 
80 


85 
92 


Fat. 


% 


86 


90 
95 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


% 

99 

93 
92 

98 

94 
90 

91 
96 
98 

97 
97 


values  for  percentage  composition  of  some  ordinary  food  materials 
are  shown  in  Table  I.  (Table  I.  also  includes  figures  for  fuel 
value.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  different  kinds  of  food  materials  vary 
widely  in  their  proportions  of  nutrients.  In  general  the  animal 
foods  contain  the  most  protein  and  fats,  and  vegetable  foods  are 
rich  in  carbohydrates.  The  chief  nutrient  of  lean  meat  and  fish  is 
protein;  but  in  medium  fat  meats  the  proportion  of  fat  is  as  large 
as  that  of  protein,  and  in  the  fatter  meats  it  is  larger.  Cheese 
is  rich  in  both  protein  and  fat.  Among  the  vegetable  foods,  dried 
beans  and  peas  are  especially  rich  in  protein.  The  proportion  in 
oatmeal  is  also  fairly  large,  in  wheat  it  is  moderate,  and  in  maize 
meal  and  rice  it  is  rather  small.  Oats  contain  more  oil  than  any 
of  the  common  cereals,  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  proportion 
especially  large.  The  most  abundant  nutrient  in  all  the  cereals  is 
starch,  which  comprises  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  or  more 
of  their  total  nutritive  substance.  Cotton-seed  is  rich  in  edible 
oil,  and  so  are  olives.  Some  of  the  nuts  contain  fairly  large 
proportions  of  both  protein  and  fat.  The  nutrient  of  potatoes  is 
starch,  present  in  fair  proportion.  Fruits  contain  considerable 
carbohydrates,  chiefly  sugar.  Green  vegetables  are  not  of  much 
account  as  sources  of  any  of  the  nutrients  or  energy. 

Similar  food  materials  from  different  sources  may  also  differ 
considerably  in  composition.  This  is  especially  true  of  meats. 
Thus,  the  leaner  portions  from  a  fat  animal  may  contain  nearly  as 
much  fat  as  the  fatter  portions  from  a  lean  animal.  The  data 
here  presented  are  largely  those  for  American  food  products, 
but  the  available  analyses  of  English  food  materials  indicate 
that  the  latter  differ  but  little  from  the  former  in  composition. 
The  analyses  of  meats  produced  in  Europe  imply  that  they 
commonly  contain  somewhat  less  fat  and  more  water,  and 
often  more  protein,  than  American  meats.  The  meats  of  English 
production  compare  with  the  American  more  than  with  the 
European  meats.  Similar  vegetable  foods  from  the  different 
countries  do  not  differ  so  much  in  composition. 

4.  LHgestiinlity  or  Availability  of  Food  Materials. — The  value 
of  any  food  material  for  nutriment  depends  not  merely  upon  the 
kinds  and  amounts  of  nutrients  it  contains,  but  also  upon  the 
ease  and  convenience  with  which  the  nutrients  may  be  digested, 
and  especially  upon  the  proportion  of  the  nutrients  that  will  be 


to  it.  The  difference  between  the  corresponding  ingredients  of 
the  two  is  commonly  considered  to  represent  the  amounts  of 
the  ingredients  digested.  Expressed  in  percentages,  these  are 
called  coefficients  of  digestibility.     See  Table  II. 

Such  a  method  is  not  strictly  accurate,  because  the  faeces  do 
not  consist  entirely  of  undigested  food  but  contain  in  addition 
to  this  the  so-called  metabolic  products,  which  include  the  resi- 
duum of  digestive  juices  not  resorbed,  fragments  of  intestinal 
epithelium,  &c.  Since  there  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  method  of 
separating  these  constituents  of  the  excreta,  the  actual  digesti- 
bility of  the  food  is  not  determined.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
since  these  materials  must  originally  come  from  food,  they 
represent,  when  expressed  in  terms  of  food  ingredients,  the  cost  of 
digestion;  hence  that  the  values  determined  as  above  explained 
represent  the  portion  of  food  available  to  the  body  for  the  build- 
ing of  tissue  and  the  yielding  of  energy,  and  what  is  commonly 
designated  as  digestibility  should  be  called  availability.  Other 
writers  retain  the  term  "  digestibility,'*  but  express  the  results 
as  **  apparent  digestibility,''  imtil  more  knowledge  regarding 
the  metabolic  products  of  the  excreta  is  available  and  the  actual 
digestibility  may  be  ascertained. 

Experimental  inquiry  of  this  nature  has  been  very  active  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  Europe,  the  United  States  and  Japan; 
and  the  results  of  considerably  over  1000  digestion  experiments 
with  single  foods  or  combinations  of  food  materials  are  available. 
These  were  mostly  with  men,  but  some  were  with  women 
and  with  children.  The  larger  part  of  these  have  been  taken 
into  account  in  the  following  estimations  of  the  digestibility 
of  the  nutrients  in  different  classes  of  food  materials.  The 
figures  here  shown  are  subject  to  revision  as  experimental  data 
accumulate.  They  are  not  to  be  taken  as  exact  measures  of 
the  digestibility  (or  availability)  of  every  kind  of  food  in  each 
given  class,  but  they  probably  represent  fairly  well  the  average 
digestibility  of  the  classes  of  food  materials  as  ordinarily  utilized 
in  the  mixed  diet. 

5.  Fuel  Value  of  Food. — ^The  potential  energy  of  food  is 
commonly  measured  as  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  when  the 
food  is  completely  oxidized.  In  the  laboratory  this  is  determined 
by  burning  the  food  in  oxygen  in  a  calorimeter.  The  results, 
which  are  known  as  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  food,  are 
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stiitable  combinations  of  the  ordinary  sorts  of  wholesome  food 
materials  make  a  healthful  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  some  foods 
are  of  particular  value  at  times,  aside  from  their  use  for  nourish- 
ment. Fruits  and  green  vegetables  often  benefit  people  greatly, 
not  as  nutriment  merely,  for  they  may  have  very  little  actual 
nutritive  material,  but  because  of  fruit  or  vegetable  acids  or 


other  substances  which  they  contain,  and  which  sometimes 
serve  a  most  useful  purpose. 

The  proper  observance  of  the  second  rule  mentioned  requires 
information  regarding  the  demands  of  the  body  for  food  under 
different  circumstances.  To  supply  this  information  is  one 
purpose  of  the  effort  to  determine  the  so-called  dietary  standards 


Table  VI. — Amounts  of  Nutrients  and  Energy  Furnished  for 

One  Shilling  in 

Food  Materials  at  Ordinary  Prices. 

Food  Materials  as  Purchased. 

Prices 
per  lb. 

One  Shilling  will  buy 

Total  Food 
Materials. 

Available  Nutrients. 

Fuel 
Value. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Beef,  round 

s.  d. 
0  10 
0    8J 

0    5 

lb. 

1-20 
1*41 
2-40 

ft). 
•22 
•26 

•44 

ft). 

•H 

•17 
•29 

lb. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Calories. 

1,155 

1.235 
2,105 

Beef,  sirloin      ..... 

0  10 

0    9 
0    8 

0    5 

I -20 

1-33 

1-50 

2-40 

•19 
•21 

•  • 

•  • 

•20 
•22 

•  • 
■   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,225 
1,360 

•   • 

Beef,  rib           ..... 

0    9 

0    7i 
0    4i 

1-33 
i-6o 

2-67 

•19 

m     m 
m      ■ 

.19 

«  • 
■   • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  • 

1.200 

•  • 

•  • 

Mutton,  leg      ....         . 

0    9 
0    5 

1-33 
2-40 

•20 

•37 

•20 

•35 

•  • 

•  • 

1.245 
2.245 

Pork,  spare-rib          .... 

0    9 
0     7 

1-33 
171 

•17 
•22 

•31 
•39 

•   • 

1.645 
2,110 

Pork,  salt,  fat            .... 

0     7 
0    5 

I-7I 
2-40 

•03 
•04 

1-40 
197 

•  ■ 

•  • 

6,025 
8,460 

Pork,  smoked  ham    .... 

0     8 
0    45 

1-50 
2-67 

•20 
•36 

•48 
•85 

•  ■ 

2,435 
4.330 

Fresh  cod         ..... 

0    4 
0    3 

3-O0 
400 

•34 
•45 

•01 
•01 

•  • 

•  • 

710 
945 

Salt  cod  ...... 

0    3* 
0  10 

3-43 

1-20 

•54 
•07 

•07 
•01 

•   • 

•04 

1,370 
275 

Milk,  whole,  4d.  a  qt. 
„             3d.  a  qt. 
,,              2d  a  qt. 

0    2 
0     ij 
0     I 

6-00 
800 

I2-00 

.19 
•26 
•38 

•23 
•30 

•46 

•30 
•40 
•60 

1,915 
2,550 
3.825 

Milk,  skimmed,  2d.  a  qt.   . 

0     I 

I2-00 

•40 

•03 

•61 

2,085 

Butter 

I     6 

I     3 
I     0 

•67 

.80 

I-OO 

•01 
•01 
•01 

•54 
•64 

•8i 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2,320 
2,770 
3,460 

Margarine 

0    4 

3-00 

■   • 

2-37 

•  • 

10,080 

Eggs,    2s.  a  dozen     .... 
„     lis.  a  dozpii     .... 
„       IS.  a  dozen    .... 

I     4 
I     0 

0    8 

•75 

I'OO 

1-50 

•10 

•13 
•19 

•07 
•09 
•13 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

475 
635 
950 

Cheese 

0    8 
0     7 
0    5 

1-50 
I-7I 
2-40 

•38 

•43 
•60 

•48 
•55 
•77 

•04 
•04 
•06 

2,865 
3,265 
4,585 

Wheat  bread 

0     ij 

10-67 

•76 

•13 

5-57 

12,421 

Wheat  flour 

0     If 
0     i} 

7-64 
8-i6 

•67 
.72 

•07 
•07 

5-63 
6-01 

12,110 
12.935 

Oatmeal           ..... 

0     If 
0     1} 

8-39 
816 

III 
I -08 

•54 
•53 

5-54 
5-39 

14.835 
14.430 

Rice         ...... 

0     1} 

6-86 

•45 

•02 

527 

10.795 

Potatoes 

0    o| 
0    oj 

18-00 
24-00 

•25 
•34 

•02 
•02 

2-70 
3-60 

5.605 

7,470 

Beans      

0    2 

6-0O 

1-05 

•10 

3-47 

8.960 

Sugar      

I    i 

6-86 

•  • 

•   ■ 

6-86 

12,760 

DIETRICH,  C.  W.  E.— DIETRICH  OF  BERN 
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mentioned  above.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
are  generally  more  applicable  to  the  proper  feeding  of  a  group 
or  class  of  people  as  a  whole  than  for  particular  individuals 
in  this  class.  The  needs  of  individuals  will  vary  largely  from 
the  average  in  accordance  with  the  activity  and  individuality. 
Moreover,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  the  individual 
to  follow  any  standard  exactly  from  day  to  day.  It  is  requisite 
only  that  the  average  supply  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  body  diu'ing  a  given  period. 

The  cooking  of  food  and  other  modes  of  preparing  it  for 
consumption  have  much  to  do  with  its  nutritive  value.  Many 
materials  which,  owing  to  their  mechanical  condition  or  to 
some  other  cause,  are  not  particularly  desirable  food  materials 
in  their  natural  state,  are  quite  nutritious  when  cooked  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  consumption.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  well-cooked  food  is  wholesome  and  appetizing, 
whereas  the  same  material  poorly  prepared  is  unpalatable. 
There  are  three  chief  purposes  of  cooking;  the  first  is  to  change 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  food.  Heating  changes  the 
structure  of  many  food  materials  very  materially,  so  that  they 
may  be  more  easily  chewed  and  brought  into  a  condition  in  which 
the  digestive  juices  can  act  upon  them  more  freely,  and  in  this 
way  probably  influencing  the  ease  and  thoroughness  of  digestion. 
The  second  is  to  make  the  food  more  appetizing  by  improving 
the  appearance  or  flavour  or  both.  Food  which  is  attractive  to 
the  eye  and  pleasing  to  the  palate  quickens  the  flow  of  saliva 
and  other  digestive  juices  and  thus  aids  digestion.  The  third 
is  to  kill,  by  heat,  disease  germs,  parasites  or  other  dangerous 
organisms  that  may  be  contained  in  food.  This  is  often  a  very 
important  matter  and  applies  to  both  animal  and  vegetable  foods. 
Scrupulous  neatness  should  always  be  observed  in  storing, 
handling  and  serving  food.  If  ever  cleanliness  is  desirable  it 
must  be  in  the  things  we  eat,  and  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  it  for  the  sake  of  health  as  weU  as  of  decency.  Cleanliness 
in  this  connexion  means  not  only  absence  of  visible  dirt,  but 
freedom  from  undesirable  bacteria  and  other  minute  organisms 
and  from  worms  and  other  parasites.  If  food,  raw  or  cooked,  is 
kept  in  dirty  places,  peddled  from  dirty  carts,  prepared  in  dirty 
rooms  and  in  dirty  dishes,  or  exposed  to  foul  air,  disease  germs 
and  other  offensive  and  dangerous  substances  may  easily  enter  it. 

9.  Pecuniary  Economy  of  Food. — Statistics  of  economy  and  of 
cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  the  United  States 
show  that  at  least  half,  and  commonly  more,  of  the  income  of 
wage-earners  and  other  people  in  moderate  circumstances  is 
expended  for  subsistence.  The  relatively  large  cost  of  food,  and 
the  important  influence  of  diet  upon  health  and  strength,  make  a 
more  widespread  understanding  of  the  subject  of  dietetics  very 
desirable.  The  maxim  that  **  the  best  is  the  cheapest  "  does  not 
apply  to  food.  The  ''  best ''  food,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
the  finest  in  appearance  and  flavour  and  which  is  sold  at  the 
highest  price,  is  not  generally  the  most  economical. 

The  price  of  food  is  not  regulated  largely  by  its  value  for 
nutriment.  Its  agreeableness  to  the  palate  or  to  the  buyer's 
fancy  is  a  large  factor  in  determining  the  current  demand  and 
market  price.  There  is  no  more  nutriment  in  an  ounce  of  protein 
or  fat  from  the  tender-loin  of  beef  than  from  the  round  or  shoulder. 
The  protein  of  animal  food  has,  however,  some  advantage  over 
that  of  vegetable  foods  in  that  it  is  more  thoroughly,  and  perhaps 
more  easily,  digested,  for  which  reason  it  would  be  economical  to 
pay  somewhat  more  for  the  same  quantity  of  nutritive  material 
in  the  animal  food.  Furthermore,  animal  foods  such  as  meats, 
fish  and  the  like,  gratify  the  palate  as  most  vegetable  foods  do 
not.  For  persons  in  good  health,  foods  in  which  the  nutrients 
are  the  most  expensive  are  like  costly  articles  of  adornment. 
People  who  can  well  afford  them  may  be  justified  in  bu3dng 
them,  but  they  are  not  economical.  The  most  economical  food 
is  that  which  is  at  the  same  time  most  healthful  and  cheapest. 

The  variations  in  the  cost  of  the  actual  nutriment  in  different 
food  materials  may  be  illustrated  by  comparison  of  the  amounts 
of  nutrients  obtained  for  a  given  sum  in  the  materials  as  bought 
at  ordinary  market  prices.  This  is  done  in  Table  VI.,  which 
shows  the  amounts  of  available  nutrients  contained  in  the  quan- 


tities of  different  food  materials  that  may  be  purchased  for  one 
shilling  at  prices  common  in  England. 

When  proper  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  the  body  for 
food  and  the  relation  between  cost  and  nutritive  value  of  food 
materials,  it  will  be  found  that  with  care  in  the  purchase  and  skill 
in  the  preparation  of  food,  considerable  control  may  be  had  over 
the  expensiveness  of  a  palatable,  nutritious  and  healthful  diet. 

Authorities. — Composition  of  Foods. — Konig,  Chemie  der 
menschlichen  Nakrungs-  und  GenussmiUel;  Atwater  and  Bryant, 
"  Composition  of  American  Food  Materials,"  Bui.  28,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Nutrition 
AND  Dietetics: — ^Armsby,  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition;  Lusk, 
The  Science  of  NtUrition\  Buniey  Yeo,  Food  in  Health  and  Disease; 
Munk  and  Uffelmann,  Die  Erndhrung  des  gesunden  und  kranken 
Menschen;  Von  Leyden,  Emdhrungsiherapie  und  Didtetik;  Dujardin- 
Beaumetz,  Hygiene  alimentaire;  Hutchison,  Food  and  Dietetics-,  R. 
H.  Chittenden,  Physiological  Economy  in  Nutrition(iQ04),  Nutrition  of 
Man  (1907) ;  Atwater.  **  Chemistry  and  Economy  of  Food,"  Bui.  21, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  See 
also  other  Bulletins  of  the  same  office  on  composition  of  food,  results 
of  dietary  studies,  metabolism  experiments,  &c.,  in  the  United  States. 
General  Metabolism: — Voit,  Physiologie  des  allgemeinen  Stoff- 
wechsels  und  der  Erndhrung;  Hermann,  Handbuch  der  Physiologie, 
Bd.  vi.;  Von  Noorden,  Pathologie  des  Stoffwechsels;  Schafer,  Text- 
Book  of  Physiology,  vol.  i. ;  Atwater  and  Langworthy,  "  Digest  of 
Metabolism  Experiments,"  Bull.  45,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (W.  O.  A.;  R.  D.  M.) 

DIETRICH,  CHRISTIAN  WILHELM  ERNST  (1712-1774), 
German  painter,  was  born  at  Weimar,  where  he  was  brought  up 
early  to  the  profession  of  art  by  his  father  Johann  George,  then 
painter  of  miniatures  to  the  court  of  the  duke.  Having  been  sent 
to  Dresden  to  perfect  himself  under  the  care  of  Alexander  Thiele, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  finish  in  two  hours,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  a  picture  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  of 
Saxony.  Augustus  II.  was  so  pleased  with  Dietrich's  readiness 
of  hand  that  he  gave  him  means  to  study  abroad,  and  visit  in 
succession  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  and  the  Netheriands.  There 
he  learnt  to  copy  and  to  imitate  masters  of  the  previous  century 
with  a  versatility  truly  surprising.  Winckelmann,  to  whom  he 
had  been  recommended,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  Raphael 
of  landscape.  Yet  in  this  branch  of  his  practice  he  merely 
imitated  Salvator  Rosa  and  Everdingen.  He  was  more  successful 
in  aping  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  numerous  examples  of  this 
habit  may  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna  and 
Dresden.  At  Dresden,  indeed,  there  are  pictures  acknowledged 
to  be  his,  bearing  the  fictitious  dates  of  1636  and  1638,  and  the 
name  of  Rembrandt.  Among  Dietrich's  cleverest  reproductions 
we  may  account  that  of  Ostade's  manner  in  the  "  Itinerant 
Singers  "  at  the  National  Gallery.  His  skill  in  catching  the 
character  of  the  later  masters  of  Holland  is  shown  in  candle- 
light scenes,  such  as  the  "  Squirrel  and  the  Peep-Show  "  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  we  are  easily  reminded  of  Godfried  Schalcken. 
Dietrich  tried  every  branch  of  art  except  portraits,  painting 
Italian  and  Dutch  views  alternately  with  Scripture  scenes  and 
still  life.  In  1 741  he  was  appointed  court  painter  to  Augustus  III. 
at  Dresden,  with  an  annual  salary  of  400  thaiers  (£60),  conditional 
on  the  production  of  four  cabinet  pictures  a  year.  This  condition, 
no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  presence  of  fifty-two  of  the  master's 
panels  and  canvases  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  Dresden  museum. 
Dietrich,  though  popular  and  probably  the  busiest  artist  of  his 
time,  never  produced  anything  of  his  own;  and  his  imitations 
are  necessarily  inferior  to  the  originals  which  he  affected  to  copy. 
His  best  work  is  certainly  that  which  he  gave  to  engravings. 
A  collection  of  these  at  the  British  Museum,  produced  on  the 
general  lines  of  earlier  men,  such  as  Ostade  and  Rembrandt, 
reveal  both  spirit  and  skill.  Dietrich,  after  his  return  from  the 
Peninsula,  generally  signed  himself  *'  Dietericij,"  and  with  this 
signature  most  of  his  extant  pictures  are  inscribed.  He  died  at 
Dresden,  after  he  had  successively  filled  the  important  appoint- 
ments of  director  of  the  school  of  painting  at  the  Meissen  porcelain 
factory  and  professor  of  the  Dresden  academy  of  arts. 

DIETRICH  OF  BERN,  the  name  given  in  German  popular 
poetry  to  Theodoric  the  Great.  The  legendary  history  of  Dietrich 
differs  so  widely  from  the  life  of  Theodoric  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  two  were  originally  unconnected.     Medieval 
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chroniclers,  however,  repeatedly  asserted  the  identity  of  Dietrich 
and  Theodoric,  although  the  more  critical  noted  the  anachronisms 
involved  in  making  Ermanaric  (d.  376)  and  Attila  (d.  453)  con- 
temporary with  Theodoric  (b.  4SS)-  That  the  legend  is  based 
on  vague  historical  reminiscences  is  proved  by  the  retention  of 
the  names  of  Theodoric  (Thiuda-reiks,  Dietrich)  and  his  father 
Theudemir  (Dietmar),  by  Dietrich's  connexion  with  Bern 
(Verona)  and  Raben  (Ravenna) .  Something  of  the  Gothic  king's 
character  descended  to  Dietrich,  familiarly  called  the  Bemer, 
the  favourite  of  German  medieval  saga  heroes,  although  his 
story  did  not  leave  the  same  mark  on  later  German  literature  as 
did  that  of  the  Nibelungs.  The  cycle  of  songs  connected  with  his 
name  in  South  Germany  is  partially  preserved  in  the  Heldenbuch 
(q,v.)  in  Dietrich's  Fluchi,  the  Rahenschlacht  and  Alpharts  Tod; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  an  Icelandic  author,  writing  in  Norway 
in  the  13th  century,  to  compile,  with  many  romantic  additions,  a 
consecutive  account  of  Dietrich.  In  this  Norse  prose  redaction, 
known  as  the  VUkina  Saga,  or  more  correctly  the  Thidrekssaga, 
is  incorporated  much  extraneous  matter  from  the  Nibelungen 
and  Wayland  legends,  in  fact  practically  the  whole  of  south 
German  heroic  tradition. 

There  are  traces  of  a  form  of  the  Dietrich  legend  in  which  he 
was  represented  as  starting  out  from  Byzantium,  in  accordance 
with  historical  tradition,  for  his  conquest  of  Italy.     But  this 
early  disappeared,  and  was  superseded  by  the  existing  legend, 
in  which,  perhaps  by  an  "  epic  fusion  "  with  his  father  Theudemir, 
he  was  associated  with  Attila,  and  then  by  an  easy  transition 
with  Ermanaric.     Dietrich  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  of 
Bern  by  his  uncle  Ermanaric.     After  years  of  exile  at  the  coiirt 
of  Attila  he  returned  with  a  Hunnish  army  to  Italy,  and  defeated 
Ermanaric  in  the  Rahenschlacht,  or  battle  of  Ravenna.     Attila's 
two  sons,  with  Dietrich's  brother,  fell  in  the  fight,  and  Dietrich 
returned  to  Attila's  court  to  answer  for  the  death  of  the  young 
princes.    This  very  improbable  renunciation  of  the  advantages  of 
his  victory  suggests  that  in  the  original  version  of  the  story  the 
Rahenschlacht  was  a  defeat.    In  the  poem  of  Ermenrichs  Tod 
he  is  represented  as  slaying  Ermanaric,  as  in  fact  Theodoric  slew 
Odoacer.     "  Otacher  "  replaces  Ermanaric  as  his  adversary  in  the 
Hildebrandslied,  which  relates  how  thirty  years  after  the  earlier 
attempt  he  reconquered  his  Lombard  kingdom.    Dietrich's  long 
residence  at  Attila's  court  represents  the  youth  and  early  man- 
hood of  Theodoric  spent  at  the  imperial  court  and  fighting  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  and,  in  accordance  with  epic  custom,  the  period 
of  exile  was  adorned  with  war-like  exploits,  with  fights  with 
dragons  and  giants,  most  of  which  had  no  essential  connexion 
with  the  cycle.     The  romantic  poems  of  Kdnig  Lauriny  Sigenot, 
Eckenlied  and   Virginal  are  based  largely  on  local  traditions 
originally  independent  of  Dietrich.     The  court  of  Attila  (Etzel) 
was  a  ready  bridge  to  the  Nibelungen  legend.    In  the  final  catas- 
trophe he  was  at  length  compelled,  after  steadily  holding  aloof 
from  the  combat,  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  his  Amelungs  by 
the  Burgimdians,  and  delivered  Hagen  boimd  into  the  hands  of 
Kriemhild.     The  flame  breath  which  anger  induced  from  him 
shows  the  influence  of  pure  myth,  but  the  tales  of  his  demonic 
origin  and  of  his  being  carried  off  by  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a 
black  horse  may  safely  be  put  down  to  the  clerical  hostility  to 
Theodoric's  Arianism. 

Generally  speaking,  Dietrich  of  Bern  was  the  wise  and  just 
monarch  as  opposed  to  Ermanaric,  the  typical  tjrrant  of  Germanic 
legend.  He  was  invariably  represented  as  slow  of  provocation 
and  a  friend  of  peace,  but  once  roused  to  battle  not  even  Siegfried 
could  withstand  his  onslaught.  But  probably  Dietrich's  fight 
with  Siegfried  in  Kriemhild's  rose  garden  at  Worms  is  a  late 
addition  to  the  Rosengarten  myth.  The  chief  heroes  of  the 
Dietrich  cycle  are  his  tutor  and  companion  in  arms,  Hildebrand 
(see  Hildebrand,  Lay  of),  with  his  nephews  the  Wolfings 
Alphart  and  Wolfhart;  Wittich,  who  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  Dietrich  and  slew  the  sons  of  Attila;  Heime  and  Biterolf. 

The  contents  of  the  poems  dealing  with  the  Dietrich  cycle  are 
summarized  by  Uhland  in  Schriften  zur  Geschichte  der  Dichtun^  und 
Sage  (Stuttgart,  1873).  The  Thidrekssaga  (ed.  C.  Unger,  Christiania, 
1853)  is  translatwi  into  German  by  F.  H.  v.  der  Hagen  in  AltdetUsche 
unaaltnordischeHeldensagen  (vols.  i.  and  ii.  3rd  ed.,  Breslau,  1872). 


A  summarv  of  it  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of  T.  Hodgkin's 
Theodoric  the  Goth  (1851).  The  variations  in  the  Dietrich  legend  in 
the  Latin  historians,  in  Old  and  Middle  High  German  literature, 
and  in  the  northern  saga,  can  be  studied  in  W.  Grimm's  Deutsche 
Heldensage  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1867).  There  is  a  good  account  in  English 
in  F.  E.  Sandbach's  Heroic  Saga-cycle  of  Dietrich  of  Bern  (1906), 
forming  No.  15  of  Alfred  Nutt's  Popular  Studies  in  Mythology,  and 
another  in  M.  Bentinck  Smith's  translation  of  Dr  O.  L.  Jinczek's 
Deutsche  Heldensage  {Northern  Legends,  London,  1902).  For  modern 
German  authorities  and  commentators  see  B.  Symons,  "  Deutsche 
Heldensage  "  in  H.  Paul's  Grd.  d.  german,  Phil.  (Strassburg,  new  ed., 
1905) ;  also  Goedeke,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung  (i.  241-246). 

DIEZ,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTIAN  (1794-1876),  German 
philologist,  was  bom  at  Giessen,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  15th 
of  March  1794.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  gymnasium  and 
then  at  the  university  of  his  native  town.  There  he  studied 
classics  under  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Welcker  (1784-1868)  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  two  years'  residence  in  Italy  to  fill  the  chair 
of  archaeology  and  Greek  literature.  It  was  Welcker  who 
kindled  in  him  a  love  of  Italian  poetry,  and  thus  gave  the  first 
bent  to  his  genius.  In  1813  he  joined  the  Hesse  corps  as  a 
volunteer  and  served  in  the  French  campaign.  Next  year  he 
returned  to  his  books,  and  this  short  taste  of  military  service  was 
the  only  break  in  a  long  and  imeventful  life  of  literary  labours. 
By  his  parents'  desire  he  applied  himself  for  a  short  time  to  law, 
but  a  visit  to  Goethe  in  1818  gave  a  new  direction  to  his  studies, 
and  determined  his  future  career.  Goethe  had  been  reading 
RaynoueiTd's  Selections  from  the  Romance  Po^fo,  and  advised  the 
young  scholar  to  explore  the  rich  mine  of  Provencal  literature 
which  the  French  savant  had  opened  up.  This  advice  was 
eagerly  followed,  and  henceforth  Diez  devoted  himself  to  Romance 
literature.  He  thus  became  the  founder  of  Romance  philology. 
After  supporting  himself  for  some  years  by  private  teaching,  he 
removed  in  1822  to  Bonn,  where  he  held  the  position  of  privat- 
docent.  In  1823  he  published  his  first  work.  An  Introduction 
to  Romance  Poetry;  in  the  following  year  app>eared  The  Poetry 
of  the  Troubadours,  and  in  1829  The  Lives  and  Works  of  the 
Troubadours.  In  1830  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  modem 
literature.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  occupied  with  the 
composition  of  the  two  great  works  on  which  his  fame  rests,  the 
Grammar  of  the  Romance  Languages  (i  836-1 844),  and  the  Lexicon 
of  the  Romance  Languages — Italian^  Spanish  and  French  (1853); 
in  these  two  works  Diez  did  for  the  Romance  group  of  languages 
what  Jacob  Grimm  did  for  the  Teutonic  family.  He  died  at 
Bonn  on  the  29th  of  May  1876. 

The  earliest  French  philologists,  such  as  Perion  and  Henri  Estienne, 
had  sought  to  discover  the  origin  of  French  in  Greek  and  even  in 
Hebrew.  For  more  than  a  century  Menage's  Etymological  Dictionary 
held  the  field  without  a  rival.  Considering  the  time  at  which  it  was 
written  (1650),  it  was  a  meritorious  work,  but  philology  was  then  in 
the  empuical  stage,  and  many  of  Menage's  derivations  (such  as 
that  of  ^'  rat "  from  the  Latin  "  mus,"  or  of"  haricot "  from  "  faba  ") 
have  since  become  bywords  among  philologists.  A  great  advance 
was  made  by  Raynouard,  who  by  bis  critical  editions  of  the  works 
of  the  Troubadours,  published  in  the  first  years  of  the  19th  century, 
laid  the  foundations  on  which  Diez  afterwards  built.  The  difference 
between  Diez's  method  and  that  of  his  predecessors  is  well  stated  by 
him  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionarv.  In  sum  it  is  the  difference 
between  science  and  guess-work.  The  scientific  method  is  to  follow 
implicitly  the  discovered  principles  and  rules  of  phonology,  and  not 
to  swerve  a  foot's  breadth  from  them  unless  plain,  actual  exceptions 
shall  justify  it;  to  follow  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  by  cross- 
questioning  to  elicit  its  secrets;  to  gauge  each  letter  and  estimate 
the  value  which  attaches  to  it  in  each  position ;  and  lastly  to  possess 
the  true  philosophic  spirit  which  is  prepared  to  welcome  anv  new 
fact,  though  it  may  modify  or  upset  the  most  cherished  theory. 
Such  is  the  historical  method  which  Diez  pursues  in  his  grammar 
and  dictionary.  To  collect  and  arrange  facts  is,  as  he  tells  us,  the 
sole  secret  of  his  success,  and  he  adds  in  other  words  the  famous 
apophthegm  of  Newton,  "  hypotheses  non  fingo."  The  introduction 
to  the  grammar  consists  of  two  parts : — the  first  discusses  the  Latin, 
Greek  and  Teutonic  elements  common  to  the  Romance  languages; 
the  second  treats  of  the  six  dialects  separately,  their  origin  and  the 
elements  peculiar  to  each.  The  grammar  itself  is  divided  into  four 
books,  on  phonology,  on  flexion,  on  the  formation  of  words  by 
composition  and  derivation,  and  on  syntax. 

His  dictionary  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains  words 
common  to  two  at  least  of  the  three  principal  groups  of  Romance : 
— Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  Provencal  and  French.  The 
Italian,  as  nearest  the  original,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  each  article. 
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The  second  part  treats  of  words  peculiar  to  one  group.    There  is  no 
separate  g^lossary  of  Wallachian. 

Of  the  introduction  to  the  grammar  there  is  an  English  translation 
by  C.  B.  Cayley.  The  dictionary  has  been  published  in  a  remodelled 
form  for  English  readers  by  T.  C.  Donkin. 

DIEZf  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse- 
Nassau,  romantically  situated  in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
here  crossed  by  an  old  bridge,  30  m.  E.  from  Coblenz  on  the 
railway  to  Wetzlar.  Pop.  4500.  It  is  overlooked  by  a  former 
castle  of  the  counts  of  Nassau-Dillenburg,  now  a  prison.  Close 
by,  on  an  eminence  above  the  river,  lies  the  castle  of  Oranien- 
stein,  formerly  a  Benedictine  nunnery  and  now  a  cadet  school, 
with  beautiful  gardens.  There  are  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two 
Evangelical  churches.  The  new  part  of  the  town  is  well  built 
and  contains  numerous  pretty  villa  residences.  In  addition  to 
extensive  iron-works  there  are  sawmills  and  tanneries.  In  the 
vidnity  are  Fachingen,  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  and 
the  majestic  castle  of  Schaumburg  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont. 

DIFFERENCES.  CALCULUS  OF  (Theory  of  Finite  Differences) , 
that  branch  of  mathematics  which  deals  with  the  successive 
differences  of  the  terms  of  a  series. 

1.  The  most  important  of  the  cases  to  which  mathematical 
methods  can  be  applied  are  those  in  which  the  terms  of  the  series 
are  the  values,  taken  at  stated  intervals  (regular  or  irregular),  of 
a  continuously  varying  quantity.  In  these  cases  the  formulae 
of  finite  differences  enable  certain  quantities,  whose  exact  value 
depends  on  the  law  of  variation  (i,e.  the  law  which  governs  the 
relative  magnitude  of  these  terms)  to  be  calculated,  often  with 
great  accuracy,  from  the  given  terms  of  the  series,  without 
explicit  reference  to  the  law  of  variation  itself.  The  methods 
used  may  be  extended  to  cases  where  the  series  is  a  double  series 
(series  of  double  entry),  i,e,  where  the  value  of  each  term  depends 
on  the  values  of  a  pair  of  other  quantities. 

2.  The  first  differences  of  a  series  are  obtained  by  subtracting 
from  each  term  the  term  immediately  preceding  it.  If  these  are 
treated  as  terms  of  a  new  series,  the  first  differences  of  this  series 
are  the  second  differences  of  the  original  series;  and  so  on. 
The  successive  differences  are  also  called  differences  of  the  first  y 
second,  .  .  .  order.  The  differences  of  successive  orders  are  most 
conveniently  arranged  in  successive  columns  of  a  table  thus: — 


Terra. 

1st  Diff. 

2nd  Diff. 

3rd  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

a 
b 
c 
d 
e 

6— a 
c-b 
d-c 
e-d 

c^2b-\-a 
d-2C+b 
e^2d'\-c 

d-^c-\-2fi-a 
e-3d-\'^c-b 

e— 4J-h6<:— 46-|-a 

Algebra  of  Differences  and  Sums, 

3.  The  formal  relations  between  the  terms  of  the  series  and  the 
differences  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  arrangements  (A)  and  (B) 
in  fig.  I.     In  (A)  the  various  terms  and  differences  are  the  same  as  in 


!2 ,  but  placed  differently.     I  n 
B)  we  take  a  new  series  of 


etc 


(A)  r.i  (B) 

terms  a,  ^,  7,  5,  commencing 
with  the  same  term  a,  and  take 
the  successive  sums  of  pairs  of 
terms,  instead  of  the  successive 
differences,  but  place  them  to 
the  left  instead  of  to  the  right. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  the  first 
*^IG.  I.  place,  that  the  successive  terms 

in  (A),  reading  downwards  to  the  right,  and  the  successive 
terms  in  (B),  reading  downwards  to  the  left,  consist  each  of 
a  series  of  terms  whose  coefiicients  follow  the  binomial  law ;  i.  e, 
the  coefiicients  in  6— a,  c—Qb+a,  d— 3^-1-36— a,  .  .  .  and  in 
a-|-/8,  a -1-2/5+7,  o-h3/5+37+*»  ...  are  respectively  the  same  as 
in  y-x,  Cy-x)»,  (3'-*)'..  .  •  .  and  in  x-hy,  (x+y)\  (ac+y)',  .  .  . 
In  the  second  place,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relations  between  the 
various  terms  in  (A)  are  identical  with  the  relations  between  the 
similarly  placed  terms  in  (B);  e.g.  /8-I-7  is  the  difference  of  a-i-20+y 
and  a-^-fi,  just  as  c—b  is  the  difference  of  c  and  b:  and  d—c  is  the  sum 
of  c— i  and  d— 2c4-ft.  just  as  /5-|-27-|-6  is  the  sum  of  fi-j-y  and  7+5. 
Hence  if  we  take  fi,  y,  6,  .  .  .  of  (B)  as  being  the  same  as  b^a, 
c—2b-\-a,  J— 3c 4-3^—0,  ...  of  (A),  all  corresponding  terms  in  the 
two  diagrams  will  be  the  same. 

Thus  we  obtain  the  two  principal  formulae  connecting  terms  and 
differences.     If  we  provisionally  clescribe  6— a,  c— 26 -|-a,  .  .  .  as  the 


first,  second,  .  .  .  differences  of  the  particular  term  a  (§  7),  then 
(1.)  the  nth  difference  of  a  is 

/-n*-h...+(-i)»-*^^^r-h(-i)»-%6+(-i)-a. 

where/,  ib  .  .  .  arethe  (ii-f-i)th,  nth,  .  .  .  terms  of  the  series  a,  6,  f, 
.  .  .  ;  the  coefiicients  being  those  of  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of 
(y— x)":  and  (ii.)  the  (n+i)th  term  of  the  series,  i.e,  the  nth  term 
after  a,  is 

a+»/8+^^^7+  . . . 


1.2 

where  /?,  7,  .  .  .  are  the  first,  second,  .  .  .  differences  of  a;  the 
coefiicients  being  those  of  the  terms  in  the  expansion  of  (x-l-y)**. 

4.  Now  suppose  we  treat  the  terms  a,  6,  c,  .  .  .  as  being  them- 
selv^  the  first  differences  of  another  series.  Then,  if  the  first  term 
of  this  series  is  N,  the  subsequent  terms  are  N-|-o,  N-|-a4-6,  N-|-o-f- 
b-\-Ct  .  .  .;  i.e.  the  difference  between  the  (n-|-i)th  term  and  the 
first  term  is  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  original  series.  The 
term  N,  in  the  diagram  (A),  will  come  above  and  to  the  left  of  a;  and 
we  see,  by  (ii.)  of  13,  that  the  sum  of  the  first  n  terms  of  the  original 
series  is 

(»•  ,        ,  n.n — i^  ,  I     XT  I  w.n— i^  ,  fi.fi— i.n— 2    , 

5.  As  an  example,  take  the  arithmetical  series 

a,  o-h/>,  a-i-2/>,  .  .  . 
The  first  differences  are  p,p,pf  .  .  .,  and  the  differences  of  any  higher 
order  are  xero.     Hence,  by  (ii.)  of  §  3,  the  (n-l-  i)th  term  is  a-|-n/>,  and, 
by  §4,thesumofthefirstntermsisna-hJn(n  — i)/)  =  Jn{2a-|-(n— 1)/>|. 

6.  As  another  example,  take  the  series  i,  8,  27,  .  .  .  the  terms  of 
which  are  the  cubes  of  i,  2,  3,  .  .  .  The  first,  second  and  third 
differences  of  the  first  term  are  7,  12  and  6;  and  it  may  be  shown 
(§  14  (i.))  that  all  differences  of  a  higher  order  are  zero.  Hence  the 
sum  of  the  first  n  terms  is 

,    «.n— I  ,       n.n— I.n— 2  ,  ^n.n— i.n— 2.n— 3 

^+7-Tr-+^^    1.2.3    +^ — 1.2.3.4    ^ 

in*-|-Jn>-|-in«=:{in(n-|-i)}«. 

7.  In  §  3  we  have  described  6— a,  c— 26-1-0,  ...  as  the  first, 
second,  .  .  .  differences  of  a.  This  ascription  of  the  differences 
to  particular  terms  of  the  series  is  quite  arbitrary.  If  we  read  the 
differences  in  the  table  of  ^  2  upwards  to  the  right  instead  of  down- 
wards to  the  right,  we  might  describe  e—d,  e—2d-\-c^  ...  as  the 
first,  second,  .  .  .  differences  of  e.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  of 
greatest  weight  in  c—2b+a,  i.e.  the  term  which  has  the  numerically 
greatest  coefl&cient,  is  6,  and  therefore  c^2b-\-a  might  properly  be 
regarded  as  the  second  difference  of  b ;  and  similarly  tf — 4^  +6c — 46  -ho 
might  be  regarded  as  the  fourth  difference  of  c.  These  three 
methods  of  regarding  the  differences  lead  to  three  different  systems 
of  notation,  which  are  described  in  §§  9,  10  and  11. 

Notation  of  Differences  and  Sums, 

8.  It  is  convenient  to  denote  the  terms  a,  6,  c,  .  .  .  of  the  series 
by  «oi  »ii  «s»  <^B  •  •  •  .  If  we  merely  have  the  terms  of  the  series,  Un 
may  be  regarded  as  meaning  the  (n-hi)th  term.  Usually,  however, 
the  terms  are  the  values  of  a  quantity  m,  which  is  a  function  of 
another  quantity  x,  and  the  values  of  x,  to  which  a,b,c,  .  .  .  corre- 
spond, proceed  by  a  constant  difference  h.  If  x^  and  «o  are  a  pair 
of  corresponding  values  of  x  and  u,  and  if  any  other  value  xo-hnt/r  of  x 
and  the  corresponding  value  of  u  are  denoted  by  Xm  and  Um,  then 
the  terms  of  the  series  will  be. .  .«•-«,  ttn-i,  «»,  w»+i,  tttn-a-  •  ■»  corre- 
sponding to  values  of  x  denoted  by. .  .Xn-i,  x»«i,  Xn,  x^+i,  x«+t 

9.  In  the  advancing'difference  notation  Un+i—Un  is  denoted  by 
Aun.  The  differences  A«Of  Aui,  Aut . . .  may  then  be  regarded  as 
values  of  a  function  Au  corresponding  to  values  of  x  proceeding  by 
constant  difference  h ;  and  therefore  Aun+i  —Aun  is  denoted  by  AA««, 
or,  more  briefly,  A*«n;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  table  of  differences  in 
§2,  with  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  of  u  placed  opposite  each 
other  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  mathematical  tables,  b^omes 


X 

u 

1st  Diff. 

2nd  Diff. 

3rd  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

4 
• 
• 

• 
• 

Un-t 

• 
• 

AUn-S 

• 
■ 

AH*^, 

• 

• 
• 
• 
A*Uh-A... 

X»_i 

Un-i 

A««_i 

A«tt^, 

A»«„  2 

A*Un-l... 

Xn 

Un 

Attn 

AHin^l 

A»tt,^i 

A*Un^t'  " 

Xn+i 

Un+l 

Attn+l 

A«ttn 

A»tt„ 

A*«„-l .  .  . 

Xn+i 

m 

Un+2 

• 

A^Un+l 

• 

m 

A*««      .  .  . 

• 

9 
m 

• 
* 

• 
■ 

• 
• 

m 
• 

• 
m 

The   terms   of   the   series   of  which  .  .  .  Un-i,  Unt  Un+u  •  -  •  are 
the  first  differences  are  denoted  by  Zu,  with  proper  suffixes,  so 
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that  this  series  is  .  .  .  Swn-i,  2«n,  2Mk+i  ...  -  The  suffixes  are 
chosen  so  that  we  may  have  AZun^Un,  whatever  n  may  be;  and 
therefore  (§4)  Zun  may  be  reearded  as  being  the  sum  of  the  terms 
of  the  senes  up  to  and  including  Un-i.  Thus  if  we  write  ZUn-i » 
C+Mn-i,  where  C  is  any  constant,  we  shall  have 

and  so  on.  This  is  true  whatever  C  may  be,  so  that  the  knowledge 
of  .  .  .  Un-u  Unt  '  '  '  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  value 
of  Xun\  in  other  words,  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  the  value  of 
which  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  throughout  any  operations  in 
which  we  are  concerned  with  values  of  Xu  corresponding  to  different 
suffixes. 

There  is  another  symbol  E,  used  in  conjunction  with  u  to  denote 
the   next  term   in  the  series.    Thus  EUn   means    Un+u    so    that 

10.  Corresponding  to  the  advancin^-difference  notation  there  is 
a  receding-dtffereuce  notation,  in  which  Un+i-Mn  is  regarded  as 
a  difference  of  tt»+if  and  may  be  denoted  by  A'tt„+i,  and  similarly 
««+i— 2tt»+Wn_i  may  be  denoted  by  A'*tt„+i.  This  notation  is  only 
required  for  certain  special  purposes,  and  the  usage  is  not  settled 

11.  The  central -difference  notation  depends  on  treatmg 
Un^i—aun—u^i  as  the  second  dfference  of  u^  and  therefore  as 
corresponding  to  the  value  x^\  but  there  is  no  settled  system  of 
notation.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  most  convenient.  Since  Un,  is 
a  function  of  x„,  and  the  second  difference  «»*r-2w«+i+«n  is  a  func- 
tion of  Xi^u  the  first  difference  Un^v^n  must  be  regarded  as  a  func- 
tion of  x«+4,  i.e.  of  \{Xn-\-x^i),  We  therefore  write  tt,n-i~^n  =  ***»+!» 
and  each  difference  in  the  table  in  §  9  will  have  the  same  suffix 
as  the  value  of  x  in  the  same  horizontal  line ;  or,  if  the  difference 
is  of  an  odd  order,  its  suffix  will  be  the  means  of  those  of  the  two 
nearest  values  of  x.  This  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 

In  this  notation,  instead  of  using  the  symbol  E,  we  use  a  symbol  m 
to  denote  the  mean  of  two  consecutive  values  of  u,  or  of  two  consecu- 
tive differences  of  the  same  order,  the  suffixes  beinc"  assigned  on  the 
same  principle  as  in  the  case  of  the  differences.    Tnus 

M«iH-l-i(«»+tti.+i).  /^tt»  =  §(5«»-i+««.H-i)»  &c. 

If  we  take  the  means  of  the  differences  of  odd  order  immediately 
above  and  below  the  horizontal  line  through  any  value  of  x,  these 
means,  with  the  differences  of  even  order  in  that  line,  constitute  the 
central  differences  of  the  corresponding  value  of  u.  Thus  the  table 
of  central  differences  is  as  follows,  tne  values  obtained  as  means 
being  placed  in  brackets  to  distinguish  them  from  the  actual 
differences : — 


x 

U 

1st  Diff. 

2nd  Diff. 

3rd  Diff. 

4th  Diff. 

• 
• 
• 

*n-2 

• 
■ 

• 
• 
• 

(m5««-«) 

• 

• 

• 

6*u^i  .  .  . 

Xn-\ 

«n-l 

(M5tt»-i) 

S^Un-i 

(M5»tt,-l) 

S'u^i  .   .   . 

Xn 

Un 

«*«« 

B*u.     .   .   . 

Xn+1 

Un+l 

«*tt»+l 

6*UnH    .     .     . 

Xn+i 

Un^ 

• 

«*«n4* 

* 

• 

• 
• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
■ 

Similarly,  by  taking  the  means  of  consecutive  values  of  u  and  also 
of  consecutive  differences  of  even  order,  we  should  get  a  series  of 
terms  and  differences  central  to  the  intervals  Xnr^  to  Xn-i,  Xi»-i  to 
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The  terms  of  the  series  of  which  the  values  of  u  are  the  first  differ- 
ences are  denoted  by  au^  with  suffixes  on  the  same  principle;  the 
suffixes  being  chosen  so  that  6<rUn  shall  be  equal  to  Un»    Thus,  if 

then 

and  also 

C  being  an  arbitrary  constant  which  must  remain  the  same  through- 
out any  series  of  operations. 

Operators  and  Symbolic  Methods. 

12.  There  are  two  further  stages  in  the  use  of  the  symbols  A,  2, 
3,  <r,  &c.,  which  are  not  essential  for  elementary  treatment  but 
lead  to  powerful  methods  of  deduction. 

(i.)  Instead  of  treating  Au  as  a  function  of  x,  so  that  AUn  means 
{^u)n,  we  may  regard  A  as  denoting  an  operation  performed  on  «, 
and  take  A«„  as  meaning  A.m^.    This  applies  to  the  other  symbols 


E,  5,  &c.,  whether  taken  simply  or  in  combination.  Thus  AE«« 
means  that  we  first  replace  «n  by  Un+u  and  then  replace  this  by 

(ii.)  The  operations  A,  E,  5,  and  m»  whether  performed  separately 
or  in  combination,  or  in  combination  also  with  numerical  multipliers 
and  with  the  operation  of  differentiation  denoted  by  D{saldx), 
follow  the  ordinary  rules  of  algebra:  e.g.  A(Mk+Vi»j'^^^+A9„, 
AD«n  =  DA»„,  &c.  Hence  the  symbols  can  be  separated  from  the 
functions  on  which  the  operations  are  performed,  and  treated  as 
if  they  were  algebraical  quantities.  For  instance,  we  have 

so  that  we  may  write  E  =  i4-A,  or  A  =  E-i.  The  first  of  these  is 
nothing  more  than  a  statement,  in  concise  form,  that  if  we  take  two 
quantities,  subtract  the  first  from  the  second,  and  add  the  result  to 
the  first,  we  get  the  second.  This  seems  almost  a  truism.  But,  if 
we  deduce  E^^Ci-l-A)*,  A"  =  (E-i)",  and  expand  by  the  binoniial 
theorem  and  then  operate  on  uot  we  get  the  general  formulae 


1.2 
A>.  ^         I  ft.n—  I         I 

1 .» 


+A»tto, 
+  (-l)"tto, 


which  are  identical  with  the  formulae  in  (ii.)  and  (i.)  of  §  3. 

(iii.)  What  has  been  said  under  (ii.)  applies,  with  certain  reservations, 
to  the  operations  2)  and  (r,  and  to  the  operation  which  represents 
integration.  The  latter  is  sometimes  denoted  by  D"^;  and,  since 
A2«»  =  ttn>  and  b<rUn  —  Un,  we  might  similarly  replace  2  and  a  by 
A"*  and  5~*.  These  symbols  can  be  combined  with  A,  E,  &c. 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  algebra,  provided  that  proper 
account  is  taken  of  the  arbitrary  constants  introduced  by  the 
operations  D"*,  A~*,  8~'. 

Applications  to  Algebraical  Series, 

13.  Summation  of  Series. — If  Ur  denotes  the  (r-i-i)th  term  of  a 
series,  and  if  Vr  is  a  function  of  r  such  that  Avr  —  Ur  for  all  integral 
values  of  r,  then  the  sum  of  the  terms  Umi  i^m+i,  ....  m.  is 
9»4.i-Vm.  Thus  the  sum  of  a  number  of  terms  of  a  series  may  often 
be  found  by  inspection*  in  the  same  kind  of  way  that  an  int^;Fal 
is  found. 

14.  Rational  Integral  Functions. — (i.)  If  Mr  is  a  rational  integral 
function  of  r  of  degree  />»  then  A«r  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  r 
of  decree />- 1. 

(ii.)  A  particular  case  is  that  of  a  factorial^  i.e.  a  product  of  the 
form  (r-|-a-h  I )  (r -ha -1-2)  .  .  .  (r-|- 6),  each  factor  exceeding  the  pre- 
ceding factor  by  i.     We  have 

A.  (r-fa-f  I)  (r+a-h2)  .  .  .  (r-|-6)  =  (6-a).(r+o+2)   .  .  .    (r-fft), 
whence,  changing  a  into  a-i, 
2(r4-o+i)  (r-l-0+2)  .  .  .  (r-h&)=co»5<.-|-(r+a)(r+a+i)  .  .    . 

(r+W/(&-a-hi). 

A  similar  method  can  be  applied  to  the  series  whose  (r4-i)th 
term  is  of  the  form  i/(f4-a-hi)  (r-hfl+a)  . . .  (r4-6). 

(iii.)  Any  rational  integral  function  can  be  converted  into  the  sum 
of  a  number  of  factorials;  and  thus  the  sum  of  a  series  of  which  such 
a  function  is  the  general  term  can  be  found.  For  example,  it  may 
be  shown  in  this  way  that  the  sum  of  the  ptYi  powers  01  the  first  n 
natural  numbers  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  n  of  degree  ^+i» 
the  coefficient  of  n*^*  being  il{p-\-i). 

15.  Difference- equations. —T no.  summation  of  the  series  .  .  . 
+«!*+« +«ii-i-h«i»  IS  a  solution  of  the  difference-equation  Ap„a=:«»4.i, 
which  may  also  be  written  (E-i)»„  =  u»+i.  This  is  a  simple  form 
of  difference-equation.  There  are  several  forms  which  have  been 
investigated;  a  simple  form,  more  general  than  the  above,  is  the 
linear  equation  with  constant  coefficients — 

where  ai,  02,  .  .  .  a^  are  constants,  and  N  is  a  given  function  of  n. 
This  may  be  written 

(E-^-l-aiE-^i-t-  .  .  .  -i-fl«)rn  =  N 

or 

(E-^)  (E-^)  .  .  .  (E-p«)  r»-N. 

The  solution,  \i  Pi,  pit  .  .  .  ^m  are  all  different,  is  tFi,=Ci^*-|- 
C2/>i'*+  .  .  .  +Cwpm"+Vn,  where  Ci,  Ci  .  .  .  are  constants,  and 
f»  =  Vn  is  any  one  solution  of  the  equation.  The  method  of  finding 
a  value  for  V„  depends  on  the  form  of  N.  Certain  modifications  are 
required  when  two  or  more  of  the  p's  are  equal. 

It  should  be  observed,  in  all  cases  of  this  kind,  that,  in  describing 
Ci,  C2  as  '*  constants,"  it  is  meant  that  the  value  of  any  one,  as  Ci,  is 
the  same  for  all  values  of  n  occurring  in  the  series.  A  "  constant  " 
may,  however,  be  a  periodic  function  of  n. 

Applications  to  Continuous  Functions. 

16.  The  cases  of  greatest  practical  importance  are  those  in  which 
tt  is  a  continuous  function  of  x.  The  terms  »i,  «s  .  .  .  of  the  series 
then  represent  the  successive  values  of  u  corresponding  to  ac=Xi,  X2 
.  .  .  The  important  applications  of  the  theory  m  these  cases  are  to 
(i.)  relations  between  differences  and  differential  coefficients,  (iL) 
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interpolation,  or  the  determinatioa  of  intermediate  values  of  u,  and 
(iii.)  relations  between  sums  and  integrals. 

17.  Starting  from  any  pair  of  values  jcq  and  «o>  we  may  suppose 
the  interval  h  from  xo  to  xi  to  be  divided  into  q  equal  portions.  If 
we  suppose  the  corresponding  values  of  «  to  be  obtained,  and  their 
differences  taken,  the  successive  advancing  differences  of  «o  being 
denoted  by  dtto,  d^uo  .  .  .,  we  have  (§3  (ii.)) 

Ui^^Uo-hqBuo+^'f^  ^'«o  -I-  .  .  .  . 

When  q  is  made  indefinitely  great,  this  (writing /(x)  for  u)  becomes 
Taylor  s  Theorem  (Infinitesimal  Calculus) 

which,  expressed  in  terms  of  operators,  is 

■D»-h  .  .  .  =«*«>. 


1.2  1.2.3 


This  gives  the  relation  between  A  and  D.     Also  we  have 

«j«tto+2^dtto+^^^^^^a*tto-h  .  .  . 
«i  =  tto+3gc)Ko+3g-3g'  ^dHio-\-  .  .  . 


and,  if  p  is  any  integer, 

iipU^Uo^pduo+^f^-^uo+  .... 

From  these  equations  UpU  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of  «o,  tti, 
Hi, .  .  .  ;  thb  is  a  particular  case  of  interp<d(Uion  {q.v.), 

18.  Differences  and  Differential  Coefficients. — ^The  various  formulae 
are  most  quickly  obtained  by  symbolical  methods;  i.e,  by  dealing 
with  the  operators  A,  £,  U,  .  .  .  as  if  they  were  algebraical 
quantities.     Thus  the  relation  E  =  «*d  (5  17)  g\y^^ 

*D  =  log.(i+A)=A--jA2+jA».  .  . 


or 


^(a«)o"^"^"*^*^"^*^**^    •  •  •  • 


The  formulae  connectihg  central  differences  with  differential 
coefficients  are  based  on  the  relations  M  =  coshiAD  =  i(eiAt>-^^JAD)^ 
5=2  sinh  pD«c4AD— ^jAD^  and  may  be  grouped  as  follows:— 

52«o  =  (A«D«+hA4D<-f 3JoAflD«+  .  .  .)tto 


««i  =  (;jD+i'4A'D»+frhA*D*-f  .  .  .)«; 


)«•! 


ft*D»«o  =  (6«-i^«^  +  6\)5«-  .  .  .  )tto 
A3D»«o  =  0u5»-1m5*+...)«o 
A^D*tto  =  («*-ifi«+  ..  .)Mo 


ra2tti  =  (M52-^,M5*+8VeV5*-  .  .  .  )«i 
/r*D<tt4  =  (Mfi*-i8V5«+  .  .  .  )ttj 


)u\ 


When  i((  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  jc,  each  of  the  above  series 
IS  a  terminating  series.  In  other  cases  the  series  will  be  an  infinite 
one,  and  may  be  divergent;  but  it  may  be  used  for  purposes  of 
approximation  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  will  be  a  "  remainder," 
the  limits  of  whose  magnitude  will  be  determinate. 
,  19.  Sums  and  Integrals, — ^The  relation  between  a  sum  and  an 
integral  is  usually  expressed  by  the  Euler-Maclaurin  formula.  The 
pnnciple  of  this  formula  is  that,  if  Um  and  Um-i-u  are  ordinates  of  a 
curve,  distant  h  from  one  another,  then  for  a  first  approximation  to 
the  area  of  the  curve  between  Um  and  Um+i  we  have  ih(um+Um+i), 


J  3 


if 


and  the  difference  between  this  and  the  true  value  of  the  area  can 
be  expressed  as  the  difference  of  two  expressions,  one  of  which  is  a 
function  of  Xm,  and  the  other  is  the  same  function  of  Xm+i. 
Denoting  these  by  <^(xm)  and  0(jCm+i)»  we  have 

«^«=  JA(ttin  +  ttm+l)  +0(3(Wl)-*(^). 

Adding  a  series  of  similar  expressions,  we  find 

/Xn 
tti*  =  A{ittw,  +  Xf»H-l+«*ifM-2+    .  .  .    +«n-i  +  itt»)+</>(3Cn)-«^(Xm). 

The  function  ^(«)  can  be  expressed  in  terms  either  of  differential 
coefficients  of  u  or  of  advancing  or  central  differences;  thus  there 
are  three  formulae. 

(i.)  The  Euler-Maclaurin  formula,  properly  so  called,  (due  inde- 
pendently to  Euler  and  Maclaurin)  is 

where  Bi,  Bj,  B» .  .  .  are  Bernoulli's  numbers, 

(ii.)  If  we  express  differential  coefficients  in  terms  of  advancing 
differences,  we  get  a  theorem  which  is  due  to  Laplace : — 
I     rxn 

•T     I         tt4x=M<^(ttn-«o)-A(Attn-Atto)+2S(A*«n-A«tto) 

>/  ^  -Wo  (A'Un- A»«o)  +  Th  (A*tt„- A^tto) -.  .  .  . 

For  practical  calculations  this  may  more  conveniently  be  written 

I  r*» 

T-   I       «<^x=/»<r(tt„-«o)4-iV(Atto-iA*tto+l*A»«o-  .  .  .  ) 
^  ^«>  4-A(A'«n-iA'«tt„-hi8A'»f*,-  . . .), 

where  accented  differences  denote  that  the  values  of  u  are  read  back- 
wards from  Un]  i.e.  A'tt„  denotes  Un-i-Un,  not  (as  in  §  io)un-u„^i. 
(iii.)  Expressed  in  terms  of  central  differences  this  becomes 

^Xn 

udx=^fA(T{Un-Uo)  -  AM5«n+7VbM5'««-.  .  . 

=?M(a- A5+Vi\>  «SrJfI^«'^+r(JWftiy«'-  .  .  .  )(ttn-«o). 

(iv.)  There  are  variants  of  these  formulae,  due  to  taking  hum+i  as 

the  first  approximation  to  the  area  of  the  curve  between  ««  aud 

u^i;  the  formulae  involve  the  sum  ttj-i-ttg-f  .  .  .  +tt,w.js«r (««-««) 

(see  Mensuration). 

20.  The  formulae  in  the  last  section  can  be  obtained  by  symbolical 
methods  from  the  relation 

Thus  for  central  differences,  if  we  write  0  =  JAD,  wel  have  m  =  cosh  0, 
5=2  sinh  d,  <r  =  6-»,  and  the  result  in  (iii.)  corresponds  to  the  formula 

sinh  e=e  cosh  ^/(i-fj  sinh  ^-j^  sinh  "e+f.^i^  sinh  ^  .  .  .). 

REFERENCEs.—There  is  no  recent  English  work  on  the  theory  of 
finite  differences  as  a  whole.  G.  Boole's  Finite  Differences  (ist  edi, 
i860,  2nd  ed.,  edited  bv  J.  F.  Moulton,  1872)  is  a  comprehensive 
treatise,  in  which  symbolical  methods  are  employed  very  early. 
A.  A.  Markoff's  Differengenrecknung  (German  trans.,  1896)  contains 
general  formulae.  (Both  these  works  ignore  central  differences.) 
Encycl,  der  math,  Wtss,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  pp.  919-935,  may  also  be  con- 
sulted. An  elementary  treatment  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
many  text-books,  e.g.  G.  Chrystal's  Algebra  (pt.  2,  ch.  xxxi.). 
A.  W.  Sunderland,  Notes  on  Finite  Differences  (1885),  is  intended  for 
actuarial  students.  Various  central-difference  formulae  with  refer- 
ences are  given  in  Proc.  Lond,  Math.  Soc,  xxxi.  pp.  449-488.  For 
other  references  see  Interpolation.  (W.  F.  Sh.) 

DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATION,  in  mathematics,  a  relation  be- 
tween one  or  more  functions  and  their  differential  coefficients. 
The  subject  is  treated  here  in  two  parts:  (i)  an  elementary 
introduction  dealing  with  the  more  commonly  recognized  types 
of  differential  equations  which  can  be  solved  by  rule;  and  (2)  the 
general  theory. 

Part  I, — Elementary  Introduction. 

Of  equations  involving  only  one  independent  variable,  x  (known 
asjwdmary  aifferential  equations),  and  one  dependent  variable,  y, 
and  containing  onlv  the  first  differential  coefficient  dyjdx  (and  there- 
tore  said  to  be  of  the  first  order)  y  the  simplest  form  is  that  reducible 
to  the  type 

,     ^.  dyldx=f{x)fF(y\ 

leading  to  the  result  fF{y)dy-ff(x)dx  =  A,  where  A  is  an  arbitrary 
constant;  this  result  is  said  to  solve  the  differential  equation,  the 
problem  of  evaluating  the  integrals  belonging  to  the  integral  calculus. 
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Another  simple  form  id 

dyldx-\-yP  =  Q, 

where  P,  Q  are  functioos  of  x  only ;  this  is  known  aa  the  linear  equa- 
tion, since  it  contains  y  and  dyjdx  only  to  the  first  degree.  II 
fPdx  =  u,  we  clearly  have 


|0-*«)=e-(g+P,)=e.Q. 


so  that  y^ey'^fe^Qdx^A)  solves  the  equation,  and  is  the  only 
possible  solution,.  A  being  an  arbitrary  constant.  The  rule  for  the 
solution  of  the  linear  equation  is  thus  to  multiply  the  equation  by 
e",  where  u  =fPdx. 

A  third  simple  and  important  form  is  that  denoted  by 

y^px+fiPh 

where ^  is  an'  abbreviatioa  for  dy/dx;  this  is  known  as  Clairaut's 
form.  By  differentiation  in  regard  to  x  it  givea 


*><>+«g+/'(i»g. 


where 


thus,  either  (i.)  dpjdx^o,  that  is,  p  is  constairt  cm  the  curve  satis- 
fying the  differential  equation,  which  curve  is  thus  any  one  of  the 
straight  lines  y^cx-jr/ic),  where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  or  else, 
(ii.)  x-^-f'ip)  =*o;  if  this  latter  hypothesis  be  taken,  and  p  be  eliminated 
between  x-{-f{p)  «o  and  y=px+S{p),  a  relation  connecting  x  and  jy, 
not  containing  an  arbitrary  constant,  will  be  found,  which  obviously 
represents  the  envelope  of  the  straight  lines  y  =  cx-f-/(c). 

In  general  if  a  differential  equation  0(3c,  y,  dy/dx)  =^o  be  satisfied 
by  any  one  of  the  curves  F(x,  y,  c)  =o,  where  c  is  an  arbitrary  constant, 
it  is  clear  that  the  envelope  of  these  curves,  when  existent,  must 
also  satisfy  the  differential  equation;  for  this  equation  prescribes 
a  relation  connecting  only  the  co-ordinates  x,  y  and  the  differential 
coefficient  dy/dxj  and  these  three  quantities  are  the  same  at  any 
fjoint  of  the  envelope  for  the  envelope  and  for  the  particular  curve 
of  the  family  which  there  touches  tne  envelope.  The  relation  ex- 
pressing the  equation  of  the  envelope  is  called  a  singular  solution  of 
the  differential  equation,  meaninj^  an  isolated  sohition,  as  not  being 
one  of  a  family  of  curves  depending  upon  an  arbitrary  piarameter. 

An  extended  form  of  Clairaut'?  equation  expressed  by 

j»*F(/>)+/(i>) 

may  be  similarly  solved  by  first  differentiating  in  reganf  to  #,  when 
it  reduces  to  a  linear  eauation  of  which  x  is  the  dependent  and  p  the 
independent  variable ;  from  the  integral  of  this  linear  equation,  and  the 
original  differential  tqaation,  the  quantity  p  is  then  to  be  eliminated. 
Other  types  of  solvable  differential  equations  of  the  ftrst  order 
are  (i) 

Udyfdx^l^, 

where  M,  N  are  homogeneous  polynomials  in  x  and  y,  of  the  same 
order;  by  puttings  v^y/x  and  eliminating  y^  the  equation  becomes 
of  the  first  type  considered  above,  in  v  and  x.    An  equation  (aB^hA) 

(ax-h63r+c)<fyAfx«Ax+B3r-hC 

may  be  reduced  to  this  rule  by  first  putting  x-j-A,  y+k  for  x  and  y, 
ancf  determining  A,  k  so  that  flA+6ife-f-c=o,  AA+Bife4-C  =  a 

(2)  An  equation  in  which  y  does  not  explicitly  occur, 

/(x,  dyJdx)  «»o, 

may,  theoretically,  be  reduced  ta  the  type  dyfdx=*'P{x) ;  similarly 
an  equation  F(3r,  dy/dx)  ^o. 

(3)  An  equation 

f(dy/dxr  Xr  y)  -o, 

which  is  an  integral  polynomial  in  dy/dxy  may^  theoretfcally,  be 
solved  for  dy/dx,  as  an  algebraic  equation ;  to  any  root  rfy/<ix=^Fi(x,;y) 
corresponds,  suppose,  a  solution  <^(x,  y,  c)=o,  where  c  is  ait  arbi- 
trary constant;  the  product  equation  <t>i(x,  y,  c)<^(x,y,c)  .. .  =0, 
consisting  of  as  many  factors  as  there  were  values  of  dy/dx,  is 
effectively  as  general  as  if  we  wrote  ^(x,  y,  Ci)02(x,  7,  Cj)  .  # .— o; 
for,  to  evaluate  the  first  form,  we  must  necessarily  consider  the 
factors  separately,  and  nothing  is  then  gained  by  the  multiple 
notation  for  the  various  arbitrary  constants.  The  equation 
<^i(x,  y,  c)03(x,  yt  c}  0^^  »o  is  thus  iot  solution  of  the  given  differ- 
ential equation. 

In  all  these  cases  thef6  is,  except  for  cases  of  singular  solutions,  one 
and  only  one  arbitrary  constant  in  the  most  general  solution  of  the 
differential  equation;  that  this  must  necessanly  be  so  we  may  take 
as  obvious,  the  differential  equation  being  supposed  to  arise  by 
elimination  of  this  constant  from  the  e<iuation  expressing  its  solution 
and  the  equation  obtainable  from  this  by  differentiation  In  regard 
to  x. 

A  further  type  of  differential  equation  of  the  first  order,  of  the  form 

rfy/<fx  =  A-fBy-fCy* 

in  which  A,  B,.  C  are  functions  of  x,  will  be  briefly  considered  below 
under  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 

When  we  pass  to  ordinarydifferential  equations  of  the  second  order, 
that  is,  those  expressing  a  relation  between  x,  y,  dy/dx  and  d'y/dx*, 


tfae  number  of  types  for  which  the  solution  can  bd  found  by  a  known 
procedure  is  very  considerably  reduced.  Consider  the  general  linear 
equation 


S+Pl+Q^-R. 


where  P,  Q,  R  are  functions  of  x  only.  There  is  no  method  always 
effective;  the  main  general  result  for  such  a  linear  equation  is  that 
if  any  particular  function  of  x,  say  yi,  can  be  diacovered,  for  which 


&+pt+Q..-v 


then  the  substitution  y^^n  in  the  original  equation,  with  R  on 
the  right  side,  reduces  this  to  a  linear  equation  of  the  first  order  with 
the  dependent  variable  dri/dx.     In  fact,  if  y  =yiij  we  have 


dy 
dx 


a  fact,  if  y  =yiij  we  have 
d^V  i^dyidri        d^yi 


and  thus 

if  then 

and  2  denote  dri/dx,  the  original  differential  equation  becomes 

From  this  equation  s  can  be  found  by  the  role  given  above  for 
the  linear  equation  of  the  first  order,  and  will  involve  one  arbi- 
trary constant;  thence  y^yi  ii^yij  zdx+Ayi^  where  A.  is  another 

arbitrary  constant,  will  be  the  general  aoludoa  of.  the  original 
equation,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  involves  two  arbitrary 
constants. 

The  case  of  most  frequent  occurrence  is  that  in  which  the  co- 
efficients P,  Q  are  constants;  we  consider  this  case  in  some  detail. 
U9  be  a  root  of  the  quadratic  equation  ^^-h^P+Q— o,  it  can  be  at 
once  seen  that  a  particular  integral  of  the  differential  equation  with 
zero  on  the  right  side  is  yi'^e^.  Supposing  first  the  roots  of  the 
quadratic  equation  to  be  different,  and  0  to  be  the  other  root,  so  that 
0+^  =  -P,  the  auxiliary  differential  equation  for  s,  referred  to  above, 

becomes  ^  +  (0  -  0)  z  =  Rg-^,  which  leads  to  zei^*)'  ^B+fRe-^dx, 
where  B  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  hence  to 

y  =  A^+e^fBei<^)'dx +e^fei*^^'fR£^dxd», 

or  say  to  y  =  Ae^-\-Ce**'\-lJ,  where  A,  C  are  arbitrary  constants  and 
U  is  a  function  of  x,  not  present  at  all  when  R  «»o.  If  the  quadratic 
equation  6^+P9+Q  =  o   has  equal   roots,    so   that    20=— P,    the 

auxiliary  equation  insbecomes  d^/dx  =  Rtf***,  giving^  »  B  -|-  J  R«~**dx, 

where  B  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  hence 

y  =  {A+Bx)er-^e^fCR(r^dxdx, 

or,  say,  y  =  (A-|-Bx)tf<'*+U,  where  A,  B  are  arbitrary  constants,  and 
U  is  a  function  of  x  not  present  at  all  when  R«o..  The  portion 
Ae^+he^  or  (AH-Bx)c^  of  the  solution,  which  is  known  as  the  com- 
plementary function,  can  clearly  be  written  down  at  once  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  given  differential  equation.  The  remaining  portion  U 
may,  by  taking  the  constants  in  the  complementary  function 
properly,  be  replaced  by  any  particular  solution,  whatever  of  the 
differential  equation 

for  if  M  be  any  particular  solution,  this  has  a  form 

«=Ao«*'+Bo«^-f-U, 
or  a  form 

tt  =  (Ao+B,»xy^-|-U; 
thus  the  general  solution  can  be  written 

(A-Ao)«*'+(B-Bo)ej^+tt,  or  {A-Ao+(B-Bo)xl^-|-tt, 
where  A— Ao,  B  — Bo,  like  A,  B,  are  arbitrary  constants. 

A  similar  result  holds  for  a  linear  differential  equation  of  any  order, 
say 

^+Pi|S  +  . . .  +P.3'-R. 

where  Pi,  Ps,  .  .  •  Pn  are  constants,  and  R  is  a  functiion  of  x.  If 
we  form  the  algebraic  equation  ^4- Pi0"-i-|-  ...  -f-P.«o,  and  all  the 
roots  of  this  equation  be  different,  say  they  are  ^,  dti  •  >  .  ^»»  the 
general  solution  of  the  differential  equation  is 

y«Ai«V+A2«V4.  .  . .  +An«^'+fi, 
where   Ai,    As,  .  .  .  An   are    arbitrary    constants,    and    u    is   any 
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particuiar  'sdutien  whatever;  "but  if  there  be  one  root  ti  le* 

peated  r  tjanes,  thie  terips  Ai^  ^  +  . » .  +Ar« '   mwat  bereptecefi  by 

(Ai+Ajx-f-  .  . .  +Arac^O«  *  where  Ai, ...  An  are  arbitrary  con- 
stats; the  remaining  terms  in  the  complementary  ^unctioo  mU 
similarly  need  alteration  of  form  if  there  be  other  repoaited  rooits. 

To  complete  the  solution  of  the  differential  equation  we  need  some 
method  of  determining  -a  particular  into^ral  u  ]  we  explain  a  pro- 
cedure which  is  effective  for  this  purpose  m  the  cases  in  which  K  is 
a  sum  of  terms  of  the  foipm  €^'^<k(,x\  where  4ix)  is  ^fi  i^^gt^  P^^/' 
nomial  in  x;  this  includes  cases  in  which  R  contains  terms  of  tne 
form  cos  bx,4>(x)  or  sin  bx.<^(^,  Denoie  d/dx  by  D ;  it  is  clear  that  if 
u  be  any  function  of  «,  D(e***u)  ^e^'Du^ae^'Uf  or  say,  D  («"*«)  = 

e*'(D+a}u;  h«np^  l^i^'^'v),  ♦-^•3^(<5*'l*)i  bej*g  efm^l  ^to  PC^^'p), 

where  »  =  (D+a)«,  is  equal  to  e^'  (D+a)r,  that  is  to  f*»'(D-ftf)'«. 
In  this  way  we  find  D^(e^*u)^e'^*(D+a)^u,  where  n  is  any  positive 
integer.  Hence  ii  ^(D)  be  any  polynomial  in  D  with  constant  co- 
efficients, ^KP)  ;^"*tt)«=^V(E>4-a)M.    Next,  denoting   J  u4x   by 

D— 'tt,  and  any  solution  of  the  differential  equation  jrH-<i2.^tt  by 

s=(D+a)-itt,  we  have  D[e"(D-|-a)-^J^D(j"s)  ='<?"(D+a)2=F 
«••«,  so  that  we  may  write  D"** («**«)  =f'**(L)+a)'"*tt,  where  the 
meaning  is  that  one  vsdue  of  the  left  ^de  is  equal  to  one  value  of  the 
right  side;  from  this,  the  expression  D~*(e"*«),  which  means 
D-UD-H^"«)],  is  equal  to  D'He^'a)  and  hence  to  ^"(Drffl.)-^;?, 
which  we  write  c**(D+a)'^;  proceeding  thus  we  obtain 

where  n  is  any  positive  integer,  ^nd  the  .meaning,  as  before,  is  that 
one  value  of  the  first  expc^^on  is  equal  to  one  value  of  the  second. 
More  generally,  if  ^(D)  be  any  polynomial  in  D  with  constant  co- 
efficients, Aii4  w?  w^f^  to  denote  ''^JTDl**  "^^  ^Ih^qb  ^  <rf  the 

differential  equation  ^(D)z = «,  Aye  ba:ye,  il  ^f^^(t)  ^.^^ti,  the  identity 
^(D)  (e**p)  =f**^(D+a)t>  =  e"tt,  which  we  write  in  the  form 

This  gives  us  the  j^rst  step  in  the  method  we  a^re  explaining, 
namely  that  a  solution  of  tne  differential  equatiQnj/'(D)>^e-'w4- 
«**»+  .  .  .  where  «,  i>,  .  .  .  are  any  functions  pif  .y,  j^  any  |jl^l9tipn 
denoted  by  the  expression 

rm+??'-^'^m+^-^  •  •  •  • 

It  is  now  to  be  $hown  bow  to  obtain  pae  value  of  «^j*^  v*  xif,  wJien  u 

is  a  polynomi?il  in  X,  namely  one  solution  of  the  differential  equation 
^(D-i-a)2  =  M.    Let  the  highest  power  pf  x  entering  in  M  be  y"*;  if  / 

were  a  variable  quantity,  the  rational  fraction  in  t,  JTTT— \,  by  first 

writing  it  as  a  sum  of  partial  fractions,  or  otherwise,  ppuld  be  identic- 
ally written  in  the  form 

KrT^+Kr-if^i-f-..  .+Kiri+H-|-Hj/+. .  .+H«*--H'»+V(OM(^+a). 
where  ^(0  is  a  polynomial  in  t;  this  shows  that  there  exists  an 
identity  of  the  form 

aad  hence  'W^  identity 

««^(D'+^a)fKrI>^H-  . . .  'f  KiD-^^-H+MiD-f  . . .  +«„!>]« 

H-^(P)D^»w; 
in  this,  since  u  contains  no  power  of  x  higher  than  «•»,  the  second 
term  on  the  right  may  be  omitted.  We  flius  reach  the  conclusion 
that  a  solution  of  the  differential  equation  ^(D-f  a)s  =  ^  is  given  by 

«*(KnD-^+  . . .  +KiD-^H-H-fHiD+.. . .  H-HmD»)», 

of  which  the  operator  on  the  right  is  obtained  simply  by  expanding 
i/^(D+a)  in  ascending   powers  of  D,  as  if  D   were  a  numerical 

Quantity,  the  expansion  being  carried  as  far  as  the  highest  power  of 
>  which,  operating  upon  «,  does  not  give  zero.     In  this  form  every 
term  in  z  is  capable  of  immediate  calculation. 
]£xample. — For  the  equation 

33?'^^3j?^^*'*'  cos  flf  or  (.D>*|-i)«y=^  cos  x, 

the  roots  of  the  associated  algebraic  equation  i^^+iymo  wce$m  ^i, 
each  repeated ;  the  oomplementary  function  is  thus 

{A^Bx)^'  +  {C+Dx)e'**, 

where  A,  B,  C,  D  are  arbitrary  constants ;  this  is  the  same  as 

(H  +Kx)  cos  x-\-(M  +Na;)  sin  «, 

where  H,  K,  M,  N  are  arbitrary  constants.  To  obtain  a  particular 
integral  we  must  find  a  value  of  (i -f  D^)"'**'  cos  x;  this  is  the  reid 


part  of  (i.4-DH)'^^'jc»  and  hence  of  c'^li  ^<Drfi)*}--%* 
or  f''[2tD(i-itD)]"*x», 

or  -if»''D-2(i+iD-{D«- JiD»+sy)*-f  AtD». .  .)x», 

or  -  ie^'i^x'^+jti^  -|jp«  -|»^+¥ic+|i) ; 

the  redl  part  of  this  is 

-l(ihx'-ix^+Vx)  COS  x+{(U*-ix^+i)  sin  x. 
This  expression  added  to  the  complementary  function  found  above 
gives  the  complete  integral;  and  no  generality  is  lost  by  omitting 
froni  the  particwfeH"  iqtegr*!  the  terms  -^Jf  j|c  cos  <JP-i-A  ^in  ^i  which 
are  of  the  types  of  terms  already  occurring  in  the  complementary 
function. 

The  synjibolical  method  which  has  beeji  explained  has  wider  ap^li- 
catioTW  ^han  .that  to  which  we  have,  for  simplicity  of  explanation, 
restricted  It.  For  example,  if  \p{x)  be  any  function  of  x,  and 
fli,  o^  .  .  .On  be  different  constants,  and  l(^+ai)  (/-f  Oa) . . ,  {t+an)]"^ 
when  expressed  Jn  partial  fractions  be  written  Ecm(/-|-^)*"^,  a  par- 
ticular ifitegral  of  the  differential  equation  (D-h^iXD+Os)  .  .  . 
(D  -ha»)y  =  ^(x)  is  given  by 

y =Sc,n(D+a«)-i  ^(jc)  =7:c^{P^a^)-^e-^m'_t^m'yp{x)  = 

Z^e-^m^D-^  («^«*^(«))  ^^MT^mF  (^m'S^OC)dx, 

The  particular  inte^jal  is  thus  expressed  as  a  sum  of  >n  integrals. 
A  iinoar  differential  equation  of  which  Che  .left  mde  baa  th^  form 

where  Px,  .  .  .  P»  are  ponstants,  can  be  reduced  to  the  Pa§e  considered 
above.     Writing  x  =^<  we  h^ve  the  identity 

d^u 
jc*g^=^0-i)(d-;j)...t^-w  +  i)  tt,  ^yi^re$=d/di. 

When  the  Knear  differential  equation,  which  we  talce  to  be  of  the 
second  order,  has  variable  coefficients,  though  there  is  no  general  rule 
for  obtaining  a  solution  in  finite  terms,  there  are  some  results  which 
it  is  of  advantage  to  have  in  mind.  We  have  seen  that  if  one  solution 
of  the  equation  obtained  by  putting  the  right  side  zero,  say  yi,  *be 
known,  the  equation  g^n  be  soived.     If  yt  be  ano<;her  solution  of 

there  being  no  i^l^tion  of  the  form  fnyi'^yt.^i:,  where  m,  «,  k  are 
constants,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

$0  lihftt  we  have       yiyr^ya'^A  exp.  /  j  Fdxj  , 

where  A  is  a  suitably  chosen  constanti  aJ9d  exp. «  denotes  ^.  In  terms 
of  the  two  solutions  yu  y%  of  the  differential  equation  having  jsero  on 
the  rip^ht  side,  the  general  solution  of  the  equation  with  R^  <^(a:)  on 
the  right  side  can  at  once  be  verified  to  be  Ay^^'^y^-^yiu-y^y 
where  w,  V  .respectively  denote  tbe  integrals 

u=jyi4>{x)  {yiy2-y%y\)-^dx,  v=  jyMx)(yi'yt-y2yi)'^dx. 

The  equation 

by  writing  y=v  exp.  (—J  j  Pdx),  is  at  once  'seen  to  ■'be  reduced  to 

g+I»=o.  where  I'Q-iH-JP*.    |£  ,  * 

(Pv  dff 

2j^4-I«"=o  becomes  3J*=I'+*f*  ^  non-linear  ^quatkm  of  t4ie  first 

order. 

More  generally  the  equation 

^*A4^B,4^G7', 
where  A,  B,  C  are  functions  of  fc,  is,  by  the  ^stitution 


I  dv     , 
'v~dx*  *-^  equation 


»?  = 


dy 


Cy  dx 
reduced  to  the  linear  eq,uation 

The  equation 

^=A+Bi,+C.,», 

known  as  Riocati's  equation,  is  transformed  into  ?.n  equation  of 
the  same  form  by  a  substitution  of  ttie  form  n^{aY-\-^l(cY-\-d), 
where  a,  6,  c,  d  are  any  functions  of  x,  and  this  fact  may  be  utilized 
to  obtain  a  solution  when  A,  B,  C  have  special  forms;  in  particular 
if  any  pardcuiar  soludon  of  the  aquation  be  known,  say  170,   the 
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substitution  iy=si^j-i/Y  enables  us  at  once  to  obtain  the  general 
solution ;  for  instance,  when 


2B 


=3i^^8:(n). 


a  particular  solution  is  ijo  =  V  ( — A/C).     This  is  a  case  of  the  remark, 
often  useful  in  practice,  that  the  linear  equation 


*wg+4*g+''^-. 


where  m  is  a  constant,  is  reducible  to  a  standard  form  by  taking  a  new 
independent  variable  2=1  dx[^(«)]"i. 

We  pass  to  other  types  of  equations  of  which  the  solution  can  be 
obtained  by  rule.  We  may  nave  cases  in  which  there  are  two 
dependent  variables,  x  and  y,  and  one  independent  variable  /,  the 
dinerential  coefficients  dxldt^^  dyjdt  being  given  as  functions  of  JC,  y 
and  i.     Of  such  equations  a  simple  case  is  expressed  by  the  pair 

dt 


2j  =^ax-\-hy-{-c,  ^  =a'x+6'y-f  <^, 


wherein  the  coefficients  a,  h,  c,  a',  6',  c\  are  constants.  To  integrate 
these,  form  with  the  constant  X  the  differential  coefficient  of 
z^x-\-\y,  that  is  dzldt={a-\-\a')x'{-{h-\-^')y-\-C'\->jc' ,  the  quantity 
X  being  so  chosen  that  JH-xi'^XCaH-Xa'),  so  that  we  have 
{f2/(i/=(a4-Xa')«+cH-Xc';  this  last  equation  is  at  once  inte^rable 
in  the  form  2{a+Xfl')-hcH-Xc'  =  Ae<*+^«'>',  where  A  is  an  arbitrary 
constant.  In  general,  the  condition  6+X6'  =  \{a+'Ka')  is  satisfied  by 
two  different  values  of  X,  say  Xi,  X2;  the  solutions  corresponding  to 
these  give  the  values  of  x-{-\\y  and  af+Xay,  from  which  *  and  y  can 
be  found  as  functions  of  t,  involving  two  arbitrary  constants.  If, 
however,  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  for  X  are  equal, 
that  is,  if  {a-h')^-\-^a'h^Oy  the  method  described  gives  only  one 
equation,  expressing  x-\-\y  in  terms  of  /;  by  means  of  this  equation 
y  can  be  eliminated  from  dxldt—ax-\-by-\-c,  leading  to  an  equation 
of  the  form  da:/<i/  =  Pa;-hQ-i-Rtf(«+A«0<,  where  P,  Q,  R  are  constants. 
The  integration  of  this  gives  x,  and  thence  y  can  be  found. 

A  similar  process  is  applicable  when  we  have  three  or  more 
dependent  variables  whose  differential  coefficients  in  regard  to  the 
single  independent  variables  are  given  as  linear  functions  of  the 
dependent  variables  with  constant  coefficients. 

Another  method  of  solution  of  the  equations 

dx/dt=ax+by+c,  dy/dt=a'x+b'y'\-c', 
consists  in  differentiating  the  first  equation,  thereby  obtaining 

dhc      ^j_t^ 
dC^'dt'^^x' 

from  the  two  given  equations,  by  elimination  of  3',  we  can  express 
dyjdt  as  a  linear  function  of  x  and  dxldt\  we  can  thus  form  an 
equation  of  the  shape  d^xldfi  =  ^+Ox-\-Kdxldt,  where  P,  Q,  R  are 
constants;   this   can    be    integrated   by    methods    previously   ex- 

Clained,  and  the  integral,  involving  two  arbitrary  constants,  gives, 
y  the  equation  dx/cU^^ax+by-^c,  the  corresponding  value  of  y. 
Conversely  it  should  be  noticed  that  any  single  linear  differential 
equation 

d^x        .       .     dx 
^^u+vx+w^, 

where  «,  p,  w  are  functions  of  /,  by  writing  y  for  dx/dt,  is  equivalent 
with  the  two  equations  dx/dt^y^  dy/dt  —  u-\-vx-\-wy.  In  fact  a 
similar  reduction  is  possible  for  any  system  of  differential  equations 
with  one  independent  variable. 

Equations  occur  to  be  integrated  of  the  form 

Xdx+Ydy-\-Zdz=o, 

where  X,  Y,  Z  are  functions  of  x,  y,  z.  We  consider  only  the  case  in 
which  there  exists  an  equation  ^(x,  y,  z)—C  whose  differential 

is  equivalent  with  the  given  differential  equation;  that  is,  fx  being 
a  proper  function  of  x^  y,  2,  we  assume  that  there  exist  equations 


these  equations  require 


and  hence 


|(,.Y)=^(mZ),&c.. 


V  /az  aY\  ,  „  /ax  az\  ,  _  /av  ax\    ^ 

conversely  it  can  be  proved  that  this  is  sufficient  in  order  that  m 
may  exist  to  render  ^(X(/a:-j-Y(/y-fZdz)  a  perfect  differential;  in 
particular  it  may  be  satisfied  in  virtue  of  the  three  equations  such  as 

az_aY 

dy      dz  "^^^ 
in  which  case  we  may  take  ti='i.     Assuming  the  condition  in 


its  |:eneral  form,  take  in  the  given  differential  equation  a  plane 
section  of  the  surface  0  =  C  parallel  to  the  plane  2,  viz.  put  z  con- 
stant, and  consider  the  resulting  differential  equation  m  the  two 
variables  x,  y,  namely  Xdx-{-Ydy=o;  let  ^(x,  y,  2)  =  constant,  be  its 
integral,  the  constant  2  entering,  as  a  rule,  in  ^  because  it  enters  in 
X  and  Y.  Now  differentiate  the  relation  ^(*,  y,  z)=^f{z),  where/ 
is  a  function  to  be  determined,  so  obtaining 

there  exists  a  function  <r  of  x,  y,  2  such  that 

because  ^= constant,  is  the  integral  of  yidx-\-Ydy^o\  we  desire  to 
prove  that /can  be  chosen  so  that  also,  in  virtue  of  yj/ix,  y,  2)  =f(z), 
we  have 


drf^    df      y  X    ^    ^      1 


if  this  can  be  proved  the  relation  Mx,  y,  2)-/(2)  =  constant,  will  be 

the  integral  of  the  given  differential  equation.     To  prove  this  it  is 

enough  to  show  that,  in  virtue  of  ^(x,  y,  z)=^f(z),  the  function 
<\ » 

r^— <rZ  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  2  only.     Now  in  consequence 
of  the  originally  assumed  relations, 


we  have 


and  hence 


dx/  dx^ix    dy/  dy* 


dj^  d^    d\j/  d4>  _ 
dxdy    dydx^^* 


this  shows  that,  as  functions  of  x  and  y,  ^  is  a  function  of  0  (see  the 
note  at  the  end  of  part  i.  of  this  article,  on  Jacobian  determinants), 
so  that  we  may  write  ^  =  F(z,  0),  from  which 

-=3X;then5;-=— +^^=5^+--MZ=5j-+<rZor^-<rZ=^; 


H    d<t> 


dz     dz     d<t>  dz     dz     n 


in  virtue  of  ^(x,  y,  z)=f(z),  and  ^  =  F(2,  4>),  the  function  0  can  be 
written  in  terms  of  2  only,  thusdF /dz  can  be  written  in  terms  of  2  only, 
and  what  we  required  to  prove  is  proved. 

Consider  lastly  a  simple  type  of  differential  equation  containing 
two  independent  variables,  say  x  and  y,  and  one  dependent  variable 
2,  namely  the  equation 

where  P,  Q,  R  are  functions  of  x,  y,  2.  This  is  known  as  Lagrange's 
linear  partial  differential  e<^ nation  of  the  first  order.  To  integrate 
this,  consider  first  the  ordinary  differential  equations  dxjdz^Pj'R, 
dy/dz  =  QIRt  and  suppose  that  two  functions  «,  v,  of  x,  y,  s  can  be 
determined,  independent  of  one  another,  such  that  the  equations 
u=a,v  =  b,  where  a,  b  are  arbitrary  constants,  lead  to  these  ordinary 
differential  equations,  namely  such  that 

Then  if  F(jc,  y,  2)  =0  be  a  relation  satisfying  the  original  differential 
equations,  this  relation  giving  rise  to 

aF,aFa2  .aF.aPaz   ^      ,       D^F_Ln^_i_T3^F   ^ 

ST+aF  ai^^^-^^aj+ai  a^=°'^^^^^^Pd7+Pd5r+^a?=^- 

It  follows  that  the  determinant  of  three  rows  and  columns  vanishes 
whose  first  row  consists  of  the  three  quantities  dF/dx,  dF/ay,  dF/dz, 
whose  second  row  consists  of  the  three  quantities  du/dXj  du/'dy,  duldz, 
whose  third  row  consists  similarly  of  the  partial  derivatives  of  p. 
The  vanishing  of  this  so-called  Jacobian  determinant  is  known  to 
imply  that  F  is  expressible  as  a  function  of  u  and  r,  unless  these  are 
themselves  functionally  related,  which  is  contrary  to  hypothesis 
(see  the  note  below  on  Jacobian  determinants).  Conversely,  any 
relation  0(«,  »)=o  can  easily  be  proved,  in  virtue  of  the  equations 
satisfied  by  u  and  v,  to  lead  to 

The  solution  of  this  partial  equation  is  thus  reduced  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  two  ordinary  differential  equations  expressed  by 
dxjF ^dylQ—dzIK,  In  regard  to  this  problem  one  remark  may  be 
made  which  is  often  of  use  in  practice:  when  one  equation  u—a 
has  been  found  to  satisfy  the  differential  equations,  we  may  utilize 
this  to  obtain  the  second  equation  i;  =  6;  for  instance,  we  may,  by 
means  of  «=a,  eliminate  2 — when  then  from  the  resulting  equations 
in  X  and  y  a  relation  v=i  has  been  found  containing  x  and  y  and  a, 
the  substitution  a  =  u  will  ^ive  a  relation  involving  x,  y,  2. 

Note  on  Jacobian  Determinants. — The  fact  assumed  above  that  the 
vanishing  of  the  Jacobian  determinant  whose  elements  are  the  partial 
derivatives  of  three  functions  F,  «,  »,  of  three  variables  «,  y.  2. 
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involves  that  there  exists  a  functional  relation  connecting  the  three 
functions  F,  «,  v,  may  be  proved  somewhat  roughly  as  follows: — 

The  corresponding  theorem  is  true  for  any  number  of  variables. 
Consider  first  the  case  of  two  functions  p,  q^  of  two  variables  x^  y. 
The  function  p,  not  being  constant,  must  contain  one  of  the  variables, 
say  X ;  we  can  then  suppose  x  expressed  in  terms  of  y  and  the  function 
p\  thus  the  function  ^can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  y  and  the  function 
p,  say  9  =  Q(^t  y)>  This  is  clear  enough  in  the  simplest  cases  which 
arise,  when  the  functions  are  rational.    Hence  we  have 


these  give 


dx    dpdx^^^dy    dpdy^dy' 
dxdy    dydx    dxdy * 


by  hypothesis  dp/dx  is  not  identically  zero ;  therefore  if  the  Jacobian 
determinant  of  p  and  q  in  regard  to  x  and  y  is  zero  identically,  so  is 
dQ/dyt  or  Q  does  not  contain  y,  so  that  q  is  expressible  as  a  function 
of  p  only.  Conversely,  such  an  expression  can  be  seen  at  once  to 
make  the  Jacobian  of  p  and  q  vanish  identically. 

Passing  now  to  the  case  of  three  variables,  suppose  that  the 
Jacobian  determinant  of  the  three  functions  F,  u,  v  in  regard  to 
X,  >',  z  is  identically  zero.  We  prove  that  if  « ,  v  are  not  themselves 
functionally  connected,  F  is  expressible  as  a  function  of  u  and  v. 
Suppose  first  that  the  minors  of  the  elements  of  dF/dx^  dF/dy,  dF/dz 
in  the  determinant  are  all  identically  zero,  namely  the  three  deter- 
minants such  as 

dydz    dzdy* 

then  by  the  case  of  two  variables  considered  above  there  exist  three 
functional  relations ^i(tt,w,ac)  =o,^2(tt,»,y)  =o,^8(tt,r,2)  =o,of  which 
the  first,  for  example,  follows  from  the  vanishing  of 

dy  dz    dz  dy' 

We  cannot  assume  that  x  is  absent  from  ^,  or  y  from  ^,  or  z  from  ^s ; 
but  conversely  we  cannot  simultaneously  have  x  entering  in  ^1,  and 
y  in  ^,  and  z  in  ^s,  or  else  by  elimination  of  u  and  v  from  the  three 
equations  ^— o,  ^=0,  ^s'^'O,  we  should  find  a  necessary  relation 
connecting  the  three  independent  quantities  jc,  y,  2;  which  is  absurd. 
Thus  when  the  three  minors  of  dF/dx,  dF/dy,  dF/dz  in  the  Jacobian 
determinant  are  all  zero,  there  exists  a  functional  relation  connecting 
u  and  V  only.  Suppose  no  such  relation  to  exist;  we  can  then 
suppose,  for  example,  that 

dudv     dudv 
dy  dz    dz  dy 

is  not  zero.  Then  from  the  equations  «(«,  y,  z)  =«,  v(x,y,z)  =»wecan 
express  y  and  z  in  terms  of  m,  v,  and  x  (the  attempt  to  do  this  could 
only  fail  by  leading  to  a  relation  connecting  «,  v  and  x,  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  relation  would  involve  that  the  determinant 

dydz    dzdy 

was  zero),  and  so  write  F  in  the  form  F(x,  y,  z)  =  *(«,  v,  x).  We  then 
have 

dx  "dudx'^dv  dx"^^'  dy     dudy'^dv  dy'  dz      dudz  "^dv  dz' 

thereby  the  Jacobian  determinant  of  F,  «,  v  is  reduced  to 

d^  fdu  dv     du  dv\  ^ 
dx  \dydz    dz  dy)  ' 

by  hypothesis  the  second  factor  of  this  does  not  vanish  identically ; 
hence  d*/dx  =  o  identically,  and  *  does  not  contain  x;  so  that  F 
is  expressible  in  terms  of  u,  v  only ;  as  was  to  be  proved. 

Part  II, — General  Theory. 

Differential  equations  arise  in  the  expression  of  the  relations 
between  quantities  by  the  elimination  of  details,  either  unknown 
or  regarded  as  unessential  to  the  formulation  of  the  relations  in 
question.  They  give  rise,  therefore,  to  the  two  closely  connected 
problems  of  determining  what  arrangement  of  details  is  consistent 
with  them,  and  of  developing,  apart  from  these  details,  the  general 
properties  expressed  by  them.  Very  roughly,  two  methods  of 
study  can  be  distinguished,  with  the  names  Transformation- 
theories,  Function-theories;  the  former  is  concerned  with  the 
reduction  of  the  algebraical  relations  to  the  fewest  and  simplest 
forms,  eventually  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  explicit  expressions 
of  the  dependent  variables  in  terms  of  the  independent  variables; 
the  latter  is  concerned  with  the  determination  of  the  general 
descriptive  relations  among  the  quantities  which  are  involved  by 
the  differential  equations,  with  as  little  use  of  algebraical  calcula- 
tions as  may  be  possible.  Under  the  former  heading  we  may, 
with  the  assumption  of  a  few  theorems  belonging  to  the  latter, 


arrange  the  theory  of  partial  differential  equations  and  Pfaff's 
problem,  with  their  geometrical  interpretations,  as  at  present 
developed,  and  the  applications  of  Lie's  theory  of  transforma- 
tion-groups to  partial  and  to  ordinary  equations;  under  the 
latter,  the  study  of  linear  differential  equations  in  the  manner 
initiated  by  Riemann,  the  applications  of  discontinuous  groups, 
the  theory  of  the  singularities  of  integrals,  and  the  study  of 
potential  equations  with  existence-theorems  arising  therefrom. 
In  order  to  be  clear  we  shall  enter  into  some  detail  in  regard 
to  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  order,  both  those 
which  are  linear  in  any  number  of  variables  and  those  not 
linear  in  two  independent  variables,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
function-theory  of  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second 
order.  Space  renders  impossible  anything  further  than  the 
briefest  account  of  many  other  matters;  in  particular,  the  theories 
of  partial  equations  of  higher  than  the  first  order,  the  function- 
theory  of  the  singularities  of  ordinary  equations  not  linear  and  the 
applications  to  differential  geometry,  are  taken  account  of  only  in 
the  bibliography.  It  is  believed  that  on  the  whole  the  article  will 
be  more  useful  to  the  reader  than  if  explanations  of  method  had 
been  further  curtailed  to  include  more  facts. 

When  we  speak  of  a  function  without  qualification,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  particular 
set  aco,  yoi . .  of  values  of  the  independent  variables  ac,  y, . . . 
of  the  function,  at  whatever  point  of  the  range  of  values  for 
x,  y, . . .  under  consideration  Xoj  yo^ . .  may  be  chosen,  the 
function  can  be  expressed  as  a  series  of  positive  integral  pwwers 
of  the  differences  x—Xo,  y—yot  -  *  -,  convergent  when  these  are 
sufficiently  small  (see  Function:  Functions  of  Complex  Vari- 
ables). Without  this  condition,  which  we  express  by  saying  that 
the  function  is  developable  about  x^  yo»  •  •  • ,  many  results 
provisionally  stated  in  the  transformation  theories  would  be 
unmeaning  or  incorrect.  If,  then,  we  have  a  set  of  k  functions, 
fi . .  .fk  of  n  independent  variables  xi . . .  Xn,  we  say  that 
they  are  independent  when  n>fi  and  not  every  determinant  of 
k  rows  and  columns  vanishes  of  the  matrix  of  k  rows  and  n 
columns  whose  r-th  row  has  the  constituents  dfr/dxi, . .  .dfr/dxn ; 
the  justification  being  in  the  theorem,  which  we  assume,  that  if 
the  determinant  involving,  for  instance,  the  first  k  columns  be  not 
zero  for  xi^xi* . . .  Xn—Xn,  and  the  functions  be  developable 
about  this  point,  then  from  the  equations  fi  =  Ci, . .  .fk=Ck  we 
can  express  JCi, . . .  Xk  by  convergent  power  series  in  the 
differences  «w-i— Xfc%i, .  . .  Xn—Xn^  and  so  regard  X\, . .  .  Xk 
as  functions  of  the  remaining  variables.  This  we  often  express  by 
saying  that  the  equations  fi^Cij . .  .fk=Ck  can  be  solved  for 
X\j . .  .Xk*    The  explanation  is  given  as  a  type  of  explanation 

often  understood  in  what  follows. 

We  may  conveniently  begin  by  stating  the  theorem :  If  each  of 
the  n  functions  ^i, .  .  .  0n  of  the  (»+ 1 )  variables  aci, .  .  .Xnt  be  develop- 
able about  the  values  Xi*,  .  .  .  *«*/*,  the  n  differential 
equations  of  the  form  dxifdi  =  <t>i(txu  •  '  -  Xn)  are  satisfied  Ofw/M/y 
by  convergent  power  series  InVff^t 

reducing  respectively  to  aci*,  .  .  .*«<*  when  /  =  /®;and  the 

only  functions  satisfying  the  equations  and  reducing  respectively  to 

xi*, .  .  .  Xn®  when  ^  =  /*,  are  those  determined  by  contmuation  of  these 

series.     If  the  result  of  solving  these  n  equations  for  xi°t  .  .  .  Xn**  be 

written  in  the  forma)i(a(;i,...Xn/)—*i*f««n(xi,...*nO'=x,»*', 

it  is  at  once  evident  that  the  differential  equation  Slagle 

dfldt+<tndfldx^+.    .    .+<t>ndf/dXn^O  «°fX7r 

possesses  n  integrals,  namely,  the  functions  «i,  .  .  .  com        pomai 
which  are  developable  about  the  values  (xi®, . . .  x**^®)  and  o/"J//frs< 
reduce  respectively  to  JCi, .  .  .*n  when/^/".  And  in  fact  it  ^^^^j. 
has  no  other  integrals  so  reducing.     Thus  this  equation 
also  {possesses  a  unique  integral  reducing  when  i^t°  to  an  arbitrary 
function  ^(«i, .  .  .  *n),  this  integral  being  ^(toi, .  .  .  cun).     Conversely 
the  existence  of  these  principal  integrals  on,  .  .  •  wn  of  the  partial 
equation  establishes  the  existence  of  the  specified  solutions  of  the 
ordinary  equations  dxifdt^tf^i.  The  following  sketch  of  the  proof  of 
the  existence  of  these  principal  integrals  for  the  case  n  =  2  will  show 
the  character  of  more  general  investigations.     Put  jcforx— 3c^,  &c., 
and  consider  the  equation  a(xyt)dfldx-\-b(xyt)df/dy-dfldt,  wherein 
the  functions  a,  b  are  developable  about  x^o,  y=o,  ^«o;  say 

a(xyt)^ao'{-tai-\-i^a%/2\+...,b(xyt)-=bo-\-tbi-\-fibil2l-\-..., 
so  that 

adldx-\'bdldy^So+tSi-\-ii^6i-^  .,., 
v/here  dr^Ordldx-^rbrdldy.     In  order  that 

f--po+tpi-\-fipi/2\-\-    .  .  , 
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whenein  />o,  ./>]  .  .  .  are  power  seriee  in  x^y^  ^ould  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion, it  is  necessary,  as  we  find  by  equating  like  term*,  tiat 

**•?'  and  in  general 

Naw  compare  with  the  given  eq  nation  another  equation 


AixyOdF/dx+B  {xyO^/dy^^dF/dt, 
wherein  each  coefficient  in  the  expansion  of  either  A  or  B  is  real  and 
positive,  and  not  dess  than  the  absolute  value  of  the  corresponding 
coefficient  in  the  expansion  oi  a  or  b.  In  the  second  equation  let  us 
substitute  a  series 

wherein  the  coefficients  in  Po  are  real  and  positive,  and  each  not  less 
than  the  absolute  value  of  the  corresponding  coefficient  in  po;  then 
putting  Ar^Ardljdx-^-Bfdldy  we  obtain  neceaaary  equations  of  the 
same  form  as  bdore,  namely, 

Pl=AoPo,    P2=AoPi+AlPo,    .    .   , 

and  in  general  P,+i=AoP«H-5iAiP,_i+.  .  .+A,Po.  These  give  'for 
every  coefficient  in  P,+i  an  int^ral  aggregate  with  real  positive 
coefficients  of  the  coeffiicients  in  P^,  Pb^u  . .  .  ,  Po  and  the  coefficients 
in  A  and  B ;  and  they  are  the  saxne  a^ggrqgates  as  would  be  given  by 
the  previously  obtained  equations  for  the  corresponding  coefficients 
in  />,+!  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  in  f>„  p^^u  '  -  »  po  and  the  co- 
efficients in  a  and-^.  Hence  as  the  coefficients  in  Po  afvi  also  in  A,  B 
are  real  and  positive,  it  follows  that  the  values  obtained  in  succession 
for  the  coefficients  in  Pt,  Ps, .  •  *  are  real  and  positive;  and  further, 
taking  account  of  the  Fact  that  the  absolute  value  of  a  sum  of  terms 
is  not  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  absolute  values  of  the  terms,  it 
follows,  for  each  value  of  5,  that  every  coefficient  in  p^i  is,  in  absolute 
vahie,  not  greater  than  the  corresponding  coefficient  in  P«^i.  Thus 
ii  the  series iorP  be  convergent,  the  series  for/  will  also  be ;  and  we 
are  thus  reduced  to  (i),  specifying  functions  A,  B  with  real  positive 
coefficients,  each  in  absolute  value  not  less  than  the  corresponding 
coefficient  in  a,  6;   (2)  proving  that  the  equation 

AdFJdx-i-BdFldy^d^ldt 
possesses  an  integral  Po+iPi+^P8/2!4-  ...  in  which  the  coefficients 
m  Px,  are  real  and  positive,  and  each  not  less  than  the  absolute  value 
of  the  corresponding  coefficient  in  po.  If  a,  6  be  developable  for  x,  y 
both  in  absolute  value  less  than  r  and  for  /  less  in  absolute  value  than 
R,.andior  such  values  a,  6  be  both  less  in  abaalute  value  than  the 
real  positive  .constant  M,  it  is  not  difficult  to  verify  that  we  may 

takeAwB«M  /i-2^\  "X^*"^)  "''  ^^  ^^^'^^^ 

and  that  this  solves  the  problem  When  x,  y,  i  are  sufficiently  small 
for  the  two  cases  po^x^  po'^y*  One  obvious  applicaJion  of  the 
general  theorem  is  to  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  integral  of 
an  ordinary  linear  differential  equation  given  by  the  n  equations 
dyldx = yi,  dy\\dx  =72 . . , 

dyrt^ildx^p^yn-i-^  .  .-^«y; 
bnt  in  fact  nny  simultaneous  system  of  ordinary  equataons  is  re- 
ducible to  a  system  of  the  form 

dxi/dt ^ ifnitxu  •  .  .  Xn)' 
Suppose  we  have  k  homogeneous  linear  partial  equations  'of  the 
first  order  in  tt  independent  variables,  the  general  equation  being 
aindfldxi-\-.  .  ,+a<rndfldxn'^Oy  where  «r«=i,  ...  .  ^,  and  that 
SimMltan^'  ^g  desire  to  know  whether  the  equations  have  common 
^rtM^  solutions,  and  if  so,  how  many.  It  is  to  be  understood 
AMMitidAc  ^^  ^^^  equations  are  linearly  mdependent,  which  implies 
efiMuoas.  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  every  determinant  of  k  rows  and  columns 

is  identically  zero  in  the  matrix  in  which  the  i-th  element  of  the  0^-th 
row  is  ao't(t  =  I,  .  .  .  «,  tr  =  i,  .  .  .  Jk).  Denoting  the  le£t  side  of  the 
o-th  equation  by  P<r/,  it  is  clear  thai:  every  common  solution  of  the 
two  equations  P<rf'»o,  Pp/»o  is  also  a  solution  of  the  equation 
Pp(Pir/V-Pir(Pp/)  -o.  We  immediately  find,  however,  that  this  is 
also  a  linear  equation,  namely,  XHidf/axi  ^owJiere  H<  =  PpOai-PaOpi, 
and  if  it  be  not  already  contained  among  the  given  equations,  or  be 
linearly  deducible  from  them,  it  may  be  added  to  them,  as  not  intro- 
ducing any  additional  limitation  of  the  possibility  of  their  having 
common  solutions.  Proceeditig  thus  with  every  pair  of  the  original 
equations,  and  then  with  every  pair  of  the  possibly  augmented 
system  so  obtained,  and  so  on  continually,  we  shall  amve  at  a 
system  of  equations,  linearly  independent  of  each  other  and  therefore 
not  more  than  n  in  -number,  such  that  the  combination,  in  the  way 
described,  of  every  pair  of  them,  leads  to  an  equation  which  is 
linearly  deducible  from  them.  If  the  number  of  this  so-called 
complete  system  is  n,  the  equations  give  <i//dafi=o  .  .  .  dfldxn^o, 
leading  to  the  nugatory  result  /=a  constant.  Suppose,  then,  the 
nnmb^  of  this  system  to  be  r,  <« ;  suppose,  further,  that  from  the 
matrix  of  the  coefficients  a  determinant  of  r  rows  and 
ComfiMte  columns  not  vanishing  identically  is  that  formed  by  the 
'•^*f*"*  coefficients  of  the  differential  coefficients  of  /  in  regard 
i#i*f  *°*^  •  •  •  ^'^  also  that  the  coefficients  are  all  developable 
^^l^onx.  about  the  values  xi=a:x*,  .  .  .  x„  =«„'»,  and  that  for  these 
equauoas.  ^^jyg^  ^jjg  determinant  just  spoken  of  is  not  zero. 
Then  the  main  theorem  is  that  the  complete  system  of  r  equa- 
tions,   and    therefore    the    originally   given    set    of    k   equations, 
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have  in  common  s^-r  solutions,  say  Urvii  ...*>*,*  which  Tcduoe 
respectively  to  Xr+u  .  .  .  acn  when  in  them  for  JCi,  .  .  .  «Cr  are  respec- 
tively pot  xi", . . .  XT'" ;  so  that  also  the  equations  have  in  common  a 
solution  reducing  whenrci*=«i^,  .  .  .  Xr^Xr"  to  an  arbitrary  function 
rpixr^u  .  .  .  Xn)  wliich  is  developable  aboot  avVi,  .  .  .  ccn'»  namely, 
this  common  solution  is  V'(<^ii  •  >  •  ^n).  It  is  seen  at  once 
that  this  restdt  is  a  generalization  of  the  theorem  for  t<=i,  and  its 
proof  is  xKBOveniently  given  by  induction  £rom  that  case.  It  can  be 
verified  without  difficulty  (i)  that  if  horn  the  f  ^equations  of  the 
complete  system  we  form  r  independent  linear  aggregates,  with 
coefficients  not  necessarily  con^aats,  the  new  system  is  also  a  com- 
plete system;  (2)  that  if  in  place  of  the  independent  variables 
«i,  .  .  .  «n  we  introduce  any  other  variables  which  are  independent 
functions  of  the  former,  tne  new  equations  also  form  a  complete 
system.  It  is  convenient,  then.  From  the  complete  system  of  r 
equations  to  form  r  new  equations  by  sQlviag-se^arstelyior  ^//^i, . . , 
djldxr ;  sum)ose  the  general  equation  of  the  new  system  to  be 

Qaf=^djJdXff+Ctrrri4dfldXr+i+  --  -  +CandJldXn=^0(ff^lt  .  •  .  r). 

Then  it  is  easily  obvious  that  the  equation  QpQo/-Q<fQp/=»o  con- 
tains only  the  differential  coefficients  of /in  regard  to  Xr^ri . . .  :x^;  as 
it  is  at  most  a  linear  function  of  Qi/,  .  .  .  QJ^  it  must  be  identically 
zero.  So  reduced  the  system  is  duled  a  Jacobian  syslem.  Of  this 
system  Qj/— o  has  n-i  principal  solutions  reducing  re- 
spectively to  ^,  •  .  ,  Xn  when 

and  its  form  afaows  that  of  these  the  first  r-i  are  exactly  xi ..  «  .  x^ 
Let  these  n-i  functions  together  with  xi  be  introduced  as  m  new 
independent  variables  in  all  the  r  equations.  Since  the  first  equation 
is  satisfied  by  n-i  of  the  new  independent  variables,  it  will  contain 
no  differential  coefficients  in  regard  to  them,  and  will  reduce  therefore 
simply  to  dfldxi^o,  expressing  that  any  common  solution  of  the  r 
equations  is  a  function  only  of  the  n-i  remaining  variables.  Thereby 
the  investigation  of  the  common  solutions  is  reduced  to  the  same 
problem  for  r-i  equations  in  n-l  variables.  Proceeding  thus,  we 
reach  at  length  one  equation  in  -w^-Hi  variables,  from  which,  by 
retracing  the  .analysis,  the  proposition  stated  is  iseftn  to  f odlov:. 

The  anakrgy  with  the  t:ase  of  one  eqiuation  is,  Jiowever,  «till  ^closer. 
With  the  Gociicients  .c«ry  of  the  equations  Q#/«o  an  tsansposed 
array  (^^^i,  -  .  .  r,  j  =»f  4-i»  .  -  -  «)  we  can  pot  down  the 
(»-r)  equatioflDB,  dxj'=.ciidxi'\-.  .  .-fcr>ti«r,  equivalent  to   f^f^^ff 
the    r(ti-r)    equations  dxildxkf^coj.     That  oonssstent   J?     J,^ 
with  them  we  may  be  able  to  regard  Xr^u  ...  .  «»  as  fl^fJr^- 
functions  of  JCi, . . .  xv,  these  being  regarded  as  independent     «  *  •    • 
variables,  it  is  clearly  necessary  that  when  we  differentiate  dn  in 
regard  to  Xp  on  this  hypothesis  the  result  should  be  the  same  as  when 
we  differentiate  Cp/  in  regard  to  x<r  on  this  hypothesis.    The  differ- 
ential coefficient  of  a  function/  of  a:i,  .  .  .  ap»  on  this. hypothesis,  in 
regard  to  ofp,  is,  however, 

dfldXp+Cfi^+ldfldXr+l-b  .  .  .  +Cf^fldXn, 

namely,  is  Qpf.  Thus  the  consistence  of  the  w-f  total  equations 
requires  the  conditions  QpC<ry  -  QirCoi  —  o,  which  are,  however, 
verified  in  virtue  of  Qp{Qaf}—Q<r(Qpf)  '^o.  And  it  can  in  fact  be 
easily  verified  that  if  ov+i,  .  .  .  6>„  be  the  principal  solutions  of  the 
Jacobian  system,  Qo/=*o,  reducing  respectively  tooiv+i,  .  .  *  Xn  when 
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be  solved  for  aCf+i,  .  .  .  oCi.  to  giveay  =  ^/(«i,  .  •  ..jcri  i<v%i, .  4:h*)i these 
values  solve  the  total  equations  and  reduce  respectively  toxr\it. .  .x«* 
when  xi=JCi**  .  .  .  Xt—Xt^.  And  the  total  equations  have  no 
other  solutions  with  these  initial  values.  Conversely,  the  existence 
of  these  solutions  of  the  total  equations  can  be  deduced  a  priori 
and  the  theory  of  the  Jaa)bian  system  based  upon  them.  The 
theory  of  such  total  equations,  in  general,  finds  its  natural  place 
under  the  heading  Pfaffian  Expressions,  below. 

A  practical  method  of  reducing  the  solirtion  df  the  r  equations 
of  a  Jacobian  system  to  that  of  a  single  equation  in  «-^-f  1  variables 
may  be  explained  in  connexion  with  a  geometrical  inter- 
pretation which  will  perhaps  be  clearer  in  a  particular 
case,  say  ^  =  3,  r  =  2.  There  is  then  only  one  total 
equation,  say  dz  —  a4z-\-bdy;  if  we  do  not  take  account 
of  the  condition  of  inteerability,  which  is  in  this  ca«e 
daldy+bdafdz^dhfdx-^adbldz,  this  equation  may  be  re- 
garded as  defining  through  an  arbitrary  point  (xo,  >•,  «o)  of  three- 
dimensioned  space  (about  which  a,  b  are  developable)  a  plane,  namely, 
z-Zo  =  aolx—Xo)-{-bo{y—yo)f  and  therefore,  through  this  arbitrary 
point  00*  directions,  namely,  all  those  in  the  plane.  If  now  there  be 
a  surface  s«=^(x,  y),  satisfying  dz=adz-\-bdy  and  passing  through 
(xo,  yo,  s«)f  this  plane  will  touch  the  surface,  and  the  operations  of 
passing  along  the  surface  from  {xo,  yof  «£>)  to 

ixo+dxof  yo,  Zo+dzo) 

and  then  to  (xo-^-dxo,  yo+dy^,  Zo+d^Zo),  ought  to  lead  to  the  same 
value  of  d^Zo  as  do  the  operations  of  passing  along  the  surface  from 
(xo,  yo,  2o)  to  (5Co,  yo+dyoy  So-t-6«o),  and  then  to 

ixo'\-dxo,  y«+rfyi»i  2o  H-i^), 
namely,  6%  ought  to  be  equal  to  d^Zo.    But  we  find 
d^Zo  —  aodxo + b  {xo +dxo,  y^,  %> + a^dxo)  dyo  ■= 

atdxo-^-bdyo-k-dxAyo  (^"i'»'»3^)  » 
and  so  at  once  reach  the  condition  of  integrability.   if  now  we  put 
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x^x^-\-t,  y^ya-^nU,  and  regard  m  as  constant,  we  shall  in  fact  be 
considering  the  section  of  the  surface  by  a  fixed  plane  T~y«  —  in(x-Xt,) ; 
along  this  section  d9—dt(a-\-bm) ;  if  we  then  integrate  the  equation 
dx/dt=a-{-bm,  where  a,  b  are  expre^od  as  functions  of  m  and  /,  with 
n  kept  constant,  boding,  tfae  solntiDa  which  rednces  to  z,  far  ino, 
and  in  the  result  again  replace  m  by  {y'ya)l{x-x»),  we  shall  have  the 
surface  in  question.     In  the  general  case  the  equations 

nayet*B  similarly  determine  through  an  arbitrary  point  «i*,  ...««'* 
metboi  0/  a  planar  manifold  of  r  dimensions  in  space  of  n  dimensions, 
la$9gfm*  and  when  the  oonditions  of  integrability  are  satisfied, 
Ifoff.  every  direction  in  this  manifold  through  this  point  is 

tangent  to  the  manifold  of  r  dimensions,  expressed  by  03T^\=Xr\u 
.  .  .  tcn'^Xn^,  which  satisfies  the  equations  and  passes  through  this 
point.  If  we  pnt  Xl-aci•=«^  *r-jci*=i«tt,  .  .  .  x^-^^^Mf^  and 
regard  mti  .  .  •  t»r  as  fixed,  the  (n-r)  tx^tal  equations  take  the  forjn 
dxildt—Cii-{-mfCt3-\-»  .  .+mrfr/,  and  their  integration  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  single  partial  equation 

fi 


in  the  n-f -hi  variables  t,  xv+it  .  .  .  Xn.  Determinii^  the  solutions 
Q;^,. U».  which  reduce  to  respectively  Xrfu. . .  x«  when  ^  =  0,  and  sub- 
stituting/=JCi-Xi^  ma  =(:^;8-Xj'')/(xi-a:i«'),  .  .  .  Wr=(Xr-V)/(Xi-Xi''), 
we  obtain  the  solutions  of  the  original  system  of  partial  equa- 
tions previously  denoted  by  (Or^u  .  .  .  <u«.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  presence  of  the  fixed  parameters  m«,  .  .  .  mp  in 
the  single  integration  may  frequently  render  it  more  dij^ult  than*  if 
they  were  assigned  numerical  quantities. 

We  have  above  considered  tne  integration  of  an  equation* 

di^adz-^biy 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  condition 

daldy-\-bdaldz = dbldz-\-adbld%^ 
p^fti^^      It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  relations  among  x,  y,  a,  if  any, 
^"^^      are  implied  by,  or  are  consistent  with,  a  diflFetential  relation 
Bxfirem*       adx-{-ody-\-cdx^o^  when  a,  6,  c  are  unrestricted  functions 

**•  of  »,  y,  ».     This  problem  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the 

so-called  PfafSian  Expression  adx-\'bdy-\-cdz.  It  can  be  shown  (i)  if 
each  of  the  quantities  db/dz-dcldy,  dc/dx-da/dz,  da/dy-db/dz,  which 
we  shall  denote  respectively  by  ua,  Un,  tin,  be  identically  zero,  the 
expression  is  the  differential  of  a  function  of  x,  y,  z,  equal  to  dt  say; 
(2)  that  if  the  quaoiity  aUiz-^-buvL-^cuit  is  identically  zero,  the  ex- 
pression is  of  the  form  udt^i,e.. it  can  be  made  a  perfect  differential 
Dy  multiplication  by  the  factor  t/u\  (3)  that  in  general  the  ex- 
pression is  of  the  form  dt+Uidti.  Consider  the  matrix  of  fbur 
rows  and  three  columns,  in  which  the  elements  of  the  first  row  are 
a,  fr,  c,  and  the  elements  of  the  (r-fi)-th  row,  for  r«=  i,  2,  3,  are  the 
quantities  ttri,  "rt,  Wri,  where  ttu=w«  =  ttM-o.  Then  it  is  easily 
seen  that  the  cases  (i),  (2),  (3)  above  correspond  respectively  to  the 
cases  when  (1)  every  determinant  of  this  matrix  of  two  rows  and 
columns  is  zero,  (2)  ever^r  determinant  of  three  rows  and  columns 
is  zero,  (3)  when  no  condition  is  assumed.  This  result  can  be  genecal* 
ized  as  follows:  if  ai,  .  .  .  ai»  be  any  functions  of  Xi^ .  ,  .  Xn,  the  so- 
called  Pfaffian  expression  aidx\+. .  .-\-andxn  can  be  reduced  to  one 
or  other  of  the  two  forms 

wherein  /,  mi,  . . .,  /i,. . . .  are  independent  functions  of  Xi,  .,.Xn,  and  k 
is  such  that  in  these  two  cases  respectively  2k  or  2A-1  is  the  rank  of 
a  certain  matrix  of  »4-i  rows  and  n  columns,  that  is,  the  greatest 
number  of  rows  and  columns  in  a  non-vanishing  determinant  of  the 
matrix;  the  matrix  »  that  whose  first  row  is  constituted  by  the 
quantities  ai, . . .  a*,  whose  j-th  element  in  the  (r -|-i)-th  row  is  the 
quantity  dorfdxr^Jdxr*.  The  proof  of  such  a  reduced  form  can 
be  obtained  from  thie  two  results:  (i)  If  /  be  any  given  function 
of  the  2Tn  independent  variables  tti, . . .  tfm,  /i, . . .  tm,  the  expression 
d/-h«irf'iH-.  •  '-i-^^dtm  can  be  put  into  the  form  u\dt\-\-, .  .-f-w'mrf^m. 
(2)  If  the  guanttties  Ui, . . . ,  m«m  /i* . . .  Ah  be  connected  by  a  relation, 
the  expression  tt\dh-¥'  ..-\'U,ndU  can  be  put  into  the  form  d^'+^t'iirf/'i 
-h. .  .-H*'m-if^^'m-i ;  and  if  the  relation  connecting  tti, . . .  Um»  /i,. . .  U 
be  homogeneous  in  tti,  ...  Um,  then  tf  can  be  taken  to  be  zero.  These 
two  results  are  deductions  from  the  theory  of  contact  transformations 
(see  below),  and  their  demonstration  requires,  beside  elementary 
algebraical  considerations,  only  the  theory  of  complete  systems  of 
linear  homogeneous  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  order. 
When  the  existence  of  the  reduced  form  of  the  Pfaffian  expression 
containing  only  independent  quantities  is  thus  once  assured,  the 
identification  of  the  number  k  with  that  defined  by  the  specified 
matrix  may,  with  some  difficulty,  be  made  a  posteriori. 

In  all  cases  of  a  single  Pfaffian  equation  we  are  thus  led  to  consider 
what  ia  implied  by  a  relation  dt-uidti-.  .  ^--Um^tm^Oj  in  which 
/,  «i,  .  .  .  «m,/i  .  .  .,  ^  are,  except  for  this  equation, 
independent  variables.  This  is  to  be  satisfied  in  virtue  of 
gfg^ggm^^  one  or  several  relations  connecting  the  variables;  these 
^^^^  must  involve  relations  connecting  /,  /i.  .  .  .  /m.  only,  and 
•qtmuoa.  jj^  ^^^  ^f  these  at  least  /  must  actually  enter.  We  can 
then  suppose  that  in  one  actual  system  of  relations  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Pfaffian  equation  \a  satisfied,  all  the  relations  connecting  t,ti  .  .  . 
tm  only  are  given  by 


ttmemr 


so  that  the  equation 

drlf-Uxdifi-  .  .  .  -u4^-Ut^]dtt^i-i  .  .-ttm«iA»«o 

is  identically  true  in  regard  to  «i,  .  .  .  thu,  t^\  .  .  ,  /m;  equating  to 
zero  the  coefficients  of  the  differentials  of  these  variables,  we  thus 
obtiain.m^ts  rdations  of  the  form 


^l^i-Uidi\[dtr  .  .  .  --thiftldtf-Ui  ^ 

these  m-s  relations,  with  the  previous  ^  +  1  relations,  constitute  a  set 
of  m-j-i  relations  connecting  the  2m-\-i  variables  in  virtue  of  which 
the  Pfaffian  equation  is  satisfied  indepemfenriy  of  the  form  of  the 
ftxnctionfi  ^>  ^i»  .  .  .^f  There  is  clearly  such  a  set  for  each  of  the 
values  5=0, 5=1,  .  ,  .,  s'=m-if  s^m.  And  for  any  value  of  5  there 
may  exist  relations  additional  to  the  specified  m-pr  relations,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  involve  any  relation  connecting  t^tu  .  .  -  A»only> 
and  are  consistent  with  the  m-s  relations  connecting f^,  .  .  .  u^-  It 
is  now  evident  that,  essentially,  the  integration  of  a  Pfaffian  equation 

aidxi+  .  .  .  -fa»dx»=o, 

wherein  ai,  .  .  .  a»  are  functions  of  xi,  .  .  .  Xn,  is  effected  by  the 
processes  necessary  to  brina  it  to  its  reduced  form,  involving  only 
independent  vartaoles.  And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  we  suppose  this 
reduction  to  be  carried  out  in  all  possible  ways,  tfiere^is  no  need  to 
distinguish  the  classes  of  integrals  corresponding  to  the  various 
values  of  s;  for  it  can  be  verified  without  cufficulty  that  by  putting 
tf—t'^itf'  .  .-«M.»  ^i«ai,  .  .  -  *'•«*«.,  fc'i»-/i,  .  .  M  ««=— ^* 
^Vi  =*Ww "  'i'm ^tmf  uft^i^iUfi,  . . .  1* m  =*«iim  theieduced equation 
becomes  changed  to  dJt'-^'\^\-,  .  ^-^'mdt'm^Qr  and  the  general 
relations  changed  to 

say,  together  with  tt'i«(f^/di'i,  ,  .  .rff'm=»^W<^mwhich  contain  only 
relation  connecting  the  variables  /',  t'u  •  • .  /'m  only. 


one 


This  method  for  a  smeie  Pfaffian  equation  can,  strictly  speaking, 
be  generalized  to  a  simultaneous  system  of  {nrr)  Pfaffian  equations 
<ix#=Ci,da:i+.  .  .-f  c/iaft.  only  in  the  case  already  treated,  ^^^  , 
when  this  system  is  satisfied  by  regarding  Xr*^,  .  .  .  Xm  as        "  * 
suitable  functions  of  the  independent  variables  Xi, . . .  avr  Sf  #^1^ 
in  that  case  the  integral  manifolds  axe  of  r  dimensions.  ^^*"~ 
When  these  are  non-existent,  there  may  be  integral  mana-  •^"•"^ns. 
folds  of  higher  dimensions;  for  if 

be  identically  zero,  then  ^a4-c<r,r+i^j-|-. .  .H-ca,«0i»=o,  or  0  satisfies 
the  r  partial  differential  equations  previously  associated  with  the 
total  eq^uations;  when  these  are  not  a  complete  system,  but  in* 
eluded  m  a  complete  system  of  r^fi  equations,  having  therefore 
nr-r-fju  independent  integrals,  the  total  equations  are  satisfied  over 
a  manifold  of  r-f-p  dimensions  (see  £.  v.  Weber,  Math.  Annal,  tv. 
(1901),  p.  386). 

It  seems  desirable  to  add  here  certain  results,  largely  of  algebraic 
character,  which  naturally  arise  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of 
contact  transformations.  For  any  two  functions  of  the  2n 
independent  variables  Xi, . . .  x»,  ^, . . .  ^  we  denote  by  (^)     ^"^^^ 

e    »  t        dd>d}p       dH<i>       T^  trmasfbr- 

the  sum  of  the  n  terms  such  as  jZjZ  "  aJa    '       ^  ^^^     ami§6am 

functions  of  the  (2n-|-i)  independent  vanables  «,xi, .  .  .  Xn,/^i, . . .  ^n 
we  denote  by  [4^^]  the  sum  of  the  n  terms  such  as 

Spl  [d^-^P'TzJ  '  Spi  [lii^P'Tzj  • 
It  can  at  once  be  verified  that  for  any  three  funcrions[/f4^]]+[<^[^/]] 

+ W«]J  =^^*^l+^lVifH-3^lM  which  when  /,  ^  ^do  not  contains; 

becomes  the  identity  (/(0^))  +  (<^(^/))-f(^(/0))  =0.  Then,if  Xi,...X„ 
Pi,  .  .  .  Pfi  be  such  functions  of  xi,  .  .  .  x^pi  .  .  .  ^i»  that  PirfXi 
-h. . .  -|-PiirfX«i  isF  identically  equal  to  pidxi-i-. . .  ^pjixn^  it  can  be 
shown  by  elementary  algebra,  after  equating  ooefficients  of  inde- 
pendent differentials,  (i)  that  the  functions  Xi, . . .  P«  are  independ- 
ent functions  of  the  2«  variables  xi,  .  .  .  ^»,  so  that  the  equations 
x'i  =  Xi,  p'i  =» P<  can  be  solved  for  «i, . . .  x»,  pi, . .  .  ^n,  and  represent 
therefore  a  tEanaformation,  which  we  call  a  homogeneous  contact 
transformation ;  (2)  that  the  Xi, . . .  X*  are  homogeneous  functions  of 
Pu' .  .  pn  of  zero  dimensions  the  Pi,...  P* are  homogeneous  functions 
of  />!,...  pn  of  dimension  one,  and  the  J«(«-i)  relations  (X<X,)  =0 
are  verified.  So  also  are  the  n^  relations  (PiX,)  =  i,  (PiX,>=ov 
(PjP/)  =0.  Conversely,  if  Xt, . . .  Xn  be  independent  functions,  each 
homogeneous  of  zero  dimension  in  />i, . » .  />»  satisfying  the  l»(»-i) 
relations  pC»X;)  =0,  then  Pi, .  . .  P*  can  be  uniquely  determined,  by 
solving  linear  algebraic  equations,  such  that  PirfXi+.  .  .-fP«dX« 
=/»idxi-|-.  .  .+Pi4»n*  If  now  we  put  n-f  i  for  «,  put  sforxn+i, 
Z  for  X^n,  Qi  for-P,/P»4.i,  for  t  =  i,  ...  n,  put  g*  ior-pi/Pn+i  and  «• 


dZ-P|ciXi-. .  .-P„rfX«  is  identically  equal  to  aids^idxr-. .  .-p»<ix»), 
and  o-  not  zero,  then  (i)  the  functions  Z,  Xi,  .  .  .  X«,  Pj,  ...  Pn 
are  independent  functions  of  2,  xi,  .  .  .  x»,  />i,  .  .  .  pn,  so  that  the 
equations 2'  =  Z, x'»  =  X,,  p',-  =  P»  can  be  solved  for  «,  Xi, . . .  x«»,  Pit-  •  •  Pn 
and  determine  a  transformation  which  we  call  a  (non-homogeneous) 
contact  transformation;   (3)  the  Z,  Xi, . . .  X«  verify  the  i!«(it+r) 
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identities  [ZX,]  =o,  [X»X,]  =o.     And  the  further  identities 
[PiXi]-^,  [PiX,]=o.  [P.Z]  =  ^Pi,  [P,P,]-o, 


dZ 


_  ^Xi 


_  d^i 


[Z.]=.-..MX..]  =  .^.[P..l=.-i 

are  also  verified.  Conversely,  if  Z,  Xi,  .  .  .  X«  be  independent  func- 
tions satisfying  the  identities  [ZX»1  =o,  [X»X,]  =o,  then  tr,  other  than 
zero,  and  Pi,  .  .  .  Pn  can  be  uniquely  determined,  by  solution  of 
algebraic  equations,  such  that 

(iZ— Pi^iXi—  .  •  .  — P„dXn=<ry2— />iffa(;i—  .  .  .  ^pndx^). 

Finally,  there  is  a  particular  case  of  great  importance  arising  when 
<r  =  i,  which  gives  the  results:  (i)  If  U,  Xi,  .  .  .  X„,  Pi,  ...  P,  be 
2n+i  functions  of  the  2n  independent  variables  xu  .  .  ,  *„,  />i, 
.  .  .  ^n,  satisfying  the  identity 

(iU  +  PirfXi+  .    .    .  +PniX„=^irf:Ci+  .    .    .  -\-PndXn, 

then  the  2n  functions  Pi,  .  .  .  Pn,  Xi,  .  .  .  X„  are  independent, 
and  we  have 

GCiX,)=o.(X<U)=5Xi,(P»X0=i,(PiX,)=o,(PiP,)o,=(PiU)H-Pi=«Pi, 
where  6  denotes  the  operator  pidldpi-\' ,  .  . -{-Pnd/dpn;  (2)  If 
Xi,  .  .  .  Xn  be  independent  functions  of  *i,  ...  Xnj  pu  .  .  .  pnt 
such  that  (XiX,)  =0,  then  U  can  be  found  by  a  quadrature,  such  that 

(XiU)=6Xi; 

and  when  X»,  .  .  .  X„,  U  satisfy  these  }n(n-f-T)  conditions,  then 
Pi,  .  .  .  Pn  can  be  found  by  solution  of  linear  algebraic  equations,  to 

render  true  theidentity<iU+PiifXiH-...4- P»<iX««=/>itfxi-H...+M«n; 
(3)  Functions  Xi,  .  .  .  X«,  Pi, .  .  .  Pn  can  be  found  to  satisfy 
this  differential  identity  when  U  is  an  arbitrary  given  function  of 
xu  .  .  ,  Xnt  pit  .  •  .  />»;  but  this  requires  integrations.  In  order 
to  see  what  integrations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  verify  the  statement 
that  if  U  be  an  arbitrary  given  function  of  xi,  .  .  .  x„,  />i,  .  .  .  pn, 
and,  for  r<«,  Xi, .  .  .  Xr  oe  independent  functions  of  these  vari- 
ables, such  that  (X<rU)=5X<r,  (XpX<r)=o,  for  p,  <r  =  i  .  .  .  r,  then 
the  r+i  homogeneous  linear  partial  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order  (U/)-f5/=o,  (Xp/)=o,  form  a  complete  system.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  assumptions  above  made  for  the  reduction  of 
Pfaffian  expressions  follow  from  the  results  here  enunciated  for 
contact  transformations. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  solution  of  any  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  first  order;  we  attempt  to  explain 
ParthU  certain  ideas  relatively  to  a  single  equation  with  any 
diffenn'  number  of  independent  variables  (in  particular,  an 
UalequB'  ordinary  equation  of  the  first  order  with  one  inde- 
tioa  of  the  pendent  variable)  by  speaking  of  a  single  equation  with 
two  independent  variables  x,  y,  and  one  dependent 
variable  z.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  naturally  led  to 
consider  systems  of  such  simultaneous  equations,  which  we 
consider  below.  The  central  discovery  of  the  transformation 
theory  of  the  solution  of  an  equation  F(x,  y,  g,  dzldx,  dz/dy)=o 
Is  that  its  solution  can  always  be  reduced  to  the  solution  of 
partial  equations  which  are  linear.  For  this,  however,  we  must 
regard  dz/dx,  dz/dy,  during  the  process  of  integration,  not  as  the 
differential  coefficients  of  a  function  z  in  regard  to  x  and  y,  but  as 
variables  independent  of  jc,  y,  2,  the  too  great  indefiniteness  that 
might  thus  appear  to  be  introduced  being  provided  for  in  another 
way.  We  notice  that  if  z  =  \J/{Xj  y)  be  a  solution  of  the  differ- 
ential equation,  then  dz=dxd\^ldx+dyd\l/ldy;  thus  if  we  denote 
the  equation  by  F(a:,  y,  s,  py  g,)=o,  and  prescribe  the  condition 
dz=pdx+qdy  for  every  solution,  any  solution  such  as  z=\l/(x,  y) 
will  necessarily  be  associated  with  the  equations  p  —  dz/dx^ 
q=dz/dyy  and  z  will  satisfy  the  equation  in  its  original  form.  We 
have  previously  seen  (under  Pfaffian  Expressions)  that  if  five 
variables  re,  y,  2,  #,  q,  otherwise  independent,  be  subject  to 
dz—pdx—qdy  —  Of  they  must  in  fact  be  subject  to  at  least  three 
mutual  relations.    If  we  associate  with  a  point  (Xj  y,  2)  the  plane 

Z-2  =  ^(X-:*:)+^(Y-y) 

passing  through  it,  where  X,  Y,  Z  are  current  co-ordinates,  and 
call  this  association  a  surface-element;  and  if  two  consecutive 
elements  of  which  the  point  (a: -f-^:*;,  y+dy,  z+dz)oi  one  lies  on  the 
plane  of  the  other,  for  which,  that  is,  the  condition  dz=pdx+qdy 
is  satisfied,  be  said  to  be  confiectedy  and  an  infinity  of  cormected 
elements  following  one  another  continuously  be  called  a  con- 
nectivity,  then  our  statement  is  that  a  connectivity  consists  of  not 
more  than  00  2  elements,  the  whole  number  of  elements  (x,  y,2,  p,  q) 
that  are  possible  being  called  00  s.  The  solution  of  an  equation 
F(jc,  y,  2,  dzjdx,  dz/dy)  =0  is  then  to  be  understood  to  mean  finding 
in  all  possible  ways,  from  the  00  *  elements  (.r,  y,  2,  p,  q)  which 
satisfy  F(x,  y,  2,  />,  q)=o  a  set  of  00  2  elements  forming  a  con- 
nectivity; or,  more  analytically,  finding  in  all  possible  ways  two 


tint 
order. 


relations  G  =  o,  H  =  o  connecting  ac,  y,Zypy  q  and  independent  of 
F=o,  so  that  the  three  relations  together  may  involve 

dz=pdx+qdy. 
Such  a  set  of  three  relations  may,  for  example,  be  of  the  form 
z-\l/(xy  y)y  p=d\p/dXy  q  =  d\l//dy;  but  it  may  also,  as  another 
case,  involve  two  relations  2  =  ^(y),  ac=^i(y)  connecting  x,  y,  2, 
the  third  relation  being 

4^'(y)^P^\(y)+qy 

the  connectivity  consisting  in  that  case,  geometrically,  of  a  curve 
in  space  taken  with  00  *  of  its  tangent  planes;  or,  finally,  a 
connectivity  is  constituted  by  a  fixed  point  and  all  the  planes 
passing  through  that  point.  This  generalized  view  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  solution  of  F=o  is  of  advantage,  moreover,  in  view  of 
anomalies  otherwise  arising  from  special  forms  of  the  equation 
itself.  For  instance,  we  may  include  the  case,  some-  Meaaiag 
times  arising  when  the  equation  to  be  solved  is  obtained  0/  «  aoiw 
by  transformation  from  another  equation,  in  which  F  Uoaoitbe 
does  not  contain  either  p  or  q.  Then  the  equation  has  •«"«<'»«• 
00  2  solutions,  each  consisting  of  an  arbitrary  point  of  the  surface 
F  =  o  and  all  the  00 « planes  passing  through  this  point;  it  also 
has  00  2  solutions,  each  consisting  of  a  curve  drawn  on  the  surface 
F=o  and  all  the  tangent  planes  of  this  curve,  the  whole  consisting 
of  00*  elements;  finally,  it  has  also  an  isolated  (or  singular) 
solution  consisting  of  the  points  of  the  surface,  each  associated 
with  the  tangent  plane  of  the  surf  ace  thereat,  also  00  2  elements  in 
all.  Or  again,  a  linear  equation  F=P#-hQ9— R=o,  wherein 
P,  Q,  R  are  functions  of  x,  y,  2  only,  has  00  *  solutions,  each 
consisting  of  one  of  the  curves  defined  by 

dx/P=dy/Q-=dz/R 
taken  with  all  the  tangent  planes  of  this  curve;  and  the  same 
equation  has  00  2  solutions,  each  consisting  of  the  points  of  a 
surface  containing  00  ^  of  these  curves  and  the  tangent  planes  of 
this  surface.  And  for  the  case  of  n  variables  there  is  similarly 
the  possibility  of  n+i  kinds  of  solution  of  an  equation 
F(xi,  ,  .  .  Xn,  2,  #1,  .  .  .  pn)  =  o;  these  can,  however,  by  a 
simple  contact  transformation  be  reduced  to  one  kind,  in  which 
there  is  only  one  relation  2'  =  ^(jt;'i,  .  .  .  a/,)  connecting  the 
new  variables  a/i,  .  .  .  a/n,  2'  (see  under  Pfaffian  Expressions) ; 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  solution 

z  =  \P(y)y  x  =  yPi{y),  \p'{y)^p^i{y)+q 
of   the   equation    P/>+Qg=R    the    transformation  sf^z-^px, 
y^'—pip'^  "^.y'—yjcl  —  q  gives  the  solution 

s'=:^(y)+:^Yi(y),  p'^d^ldx^  q'^dzfldy 
of  the  transformed  equation.  These  explanations  take  no 
account  of  the  possibiHty  of  p  and  q  being  infinite;  this  can  be 
dealt  with  by  writing  p^-^u/Wy  q=^v/Wy  and  considering 
homogeneous  equations  in  «,  »,  w,  with  udx+vdy+wdz==o  as  the 
differential  relation  necessary  for  a  connectivity;  in  practice  we 
use  the  ideas  associated  with  such  a  procedure  more  often  without 
the  appropriate  notation. 

In  utilizing  these  general  notions  we  shall  first  consider 
the  theory  of  characteristic  chains,  initiated  by  Cauchy,  which 
shows  well  the  nature  of  the  relations  implied  by  the  given 
differential  equation;  the  alternative  ways  of  carrying 
out  the  necessary  integrations  are  suggested  by  con-  ^''f^^' 
sidering  the  method  of  Jacobi  and  Mayer,  while  a  good  * '  **■ 
summary  is  obtained  by  the  formulation  in  terms  of  a  Pfaffian 
expression. 

Consider  a  solution  of  F=o  expressed  by  the  three  independent 
equations  F=o,  G=o,  H  =  o.  If  it  be  a  solution  in  which  there  is 
more  than  one  relation  connecting  .r,  y,2,  let  new  variables  rc',y',s',p',g' 
be  introduced,  as  before  explained  under  Pfaffian  Ex-  Cbanu> 
pressionsy  in  which  2'  is  of  the  form  teristic 

2'=z— />jxi—".  ..  —/)^,(5=  I  or  2),  cftafos. 

so  that  the  solution  becomes  of  a  form  2'  =  ^(ji:'y), 
p^  =  d\p/dx^,  q'  —  dypldy'y  which  then  will  identically  satisfy  the  trans- 
formed equations  F'  =  o,  G'  =  o,  H'  =  o.  The  equation  F'  =  o,  if  x',y/s' 
be  regarded  as  fixed,  states  that  theplane  Z-2'^=^'(X-x')  -f  g'(Y- v') 
is  tangent  to  a  certain  cone  whose  vertex  is  (x',  y  ,  z')y  the  consecutive 
point  {x'-\-dx'y  y'-\-dz'y  z'-\-dz')  of  the  generator  of  contact  being  such 
that 

.  ,\dF'     ,  ,\d¥'    j,l  /^,dF'      ,(fF'\ 

Passing  in  this  direction  on  the  surface  s'=*:^(x',  y')  the  tangent 
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plane  of  the  sQrface  at  this  consecutive  point  is  (i>'-\-dp\  q'+dq'),  I 
where,  since  F'(jf',  /,  ^,  rf^/rfx',  J^/^fy)  =  o  is  identical,  we  have 
dx'  (dF'/dx'-\-i'dF'ldsf)-\-dp'dF'ldp'  '-'O.  Thus  the  equations,  which 
we  shall  call  the  characteristic  equations, 

are  satisfied  along  a  connectivity  of  00*  elements  consisting  of  a  curve 
on  «'  =^(*',  y)  and  the  tangent  planes  of  the  surface  along  this  curve. 
The  equation  F'=o,  when  p\  g'  are  fixed,  represents  a  curve  in  the 
plane  Z-2'=/>'(X-*')+g'CY-y)  passing  through  (x\  y\  z');  if 
(x'H-fte',  y  =  6y,  t^-\-Ssf)  DC  a  consecutive  point  of  this  curve,  we 
find  at  once 

thus  the  equations  above  give  6jc'dp'4- ^y'Jg^^o,  or  the  tangent  line 
of  the  plane  curve,  is,  on  the  surface  z'«^(i',  y'),  in  a  direction  con- 
jugate to  that  of  the  generator  of  the  cone.  Putting  each  of  the 
fractions  in  the  characteristic  e(] nations  equal  to  dt,  the  equations 
enable  us,  starting  from  an  arbitrary  element  x'o,  >'«,,  z'o,  p'o,  (/'», 
about  which  all  the  quantities  F',  dF'jdp',  &c.,  occurring  in  tne 
denominators,  are  developable,  to  define,  from  the  differential 
equation  F'«o  alone,  a  connectivity  of  00^  elements,  which  we  call 
a  characteristic  chain ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  we  transform 
again  to  the  original  variables  (x,  y^  s,  />,  $),  the  form  of  the  differential 
equations  for  the  chain  is  unaltered,  so  that  they  can  be  written 
down  at  once  from  the  equation  F=o.  Thus  we  have  proved  that 
the  characteristic  chain  starting  from  any  ordinary  element  of  any 
integral  of  this  equation  F=so  consists  only  of  elements  belonging 
to  this  integral.  For  instance,  if  the  equation  do  not  contain  p,  q, 
the  characteristic  chain,  starting  from  an  arbitrary  plane  through 
an  arbitrary  point  of  the  surface  F«=o,  consists  of  a  pencil  of  planes 
whose  axis  is  a  tangent  line  of  the  surface  F=o.  Or  if  F=o  be  of 
the  form  Pp+Qa  =  R,  the  chain  consists  of  a  curve  satisfying 
dxfP  =  dylQ»dzlR  and  a  single  infinity  of  tangent  planes  of  this 
curve,  determined  by  the  tangent  plane  chosen  at  the  initial  point. 
In  all  cases  there  are  00  »  characteristic  chains,  whose  aggregate  may 
therefore  be  expected  to  exhaust  the  00  *  elements  satisfying  F=o. 
Consider,  in  fact,  a  sinjg^le  infinity  of  connected  elements  each 
satisfying  F=o,  say  a  chain  connectivity  T,  consisting  of  elements 
specined  by  Xo,  >,  8o»  po,  qo,  which  we  suppose  expressed  as 
OMinJbte  functions  of  a  parameter  «,  so  that 
rT^  Vo = dzoldu  -  pdxoldu  -  qodyjdu 

^  is  everywhere  zero  on  this  chain;  further,  suppose  that 

each  of  F,  dF/dp,  .  .  .  ,  dF/dx+pdF/ds  is  developable 
about  each  element  of  this  chain  T,  and  that  T  is  not  a 
V**'.  characteristic  chain.  Then  consider  the  aggregate  of  the 
dimcwf^  characteristic  chains  issuing  from  all  the  elements  of  T. 
™^  The  00  '  elements,  consisting  of  the  aggregate  of  these 

**"■■•  characteristic  chains,  satisfy  F==o,  provided  the  chain 
connectivity  T  consists  of  elements  satisfying  F=o;  for  each 
characteristic  chain  satisfies  dF  =  o,  It  can  be  shown  that  these 
chains  are  connected;  in  other  words,  that  if  «,  y,  2,  />,  q,  be  any 
element  of  one  of  these  characteristic  chains,  not  only  is 

dz/dt  —  pdx/dt — ady/dt  =»  o, 
as  we  know,  but  also  XJ^dzldwpdxJdu—qdyldu  is  also  zero.     For 


we  have 


dJJ     d  /dz       dx      dy\       d  (dz     jix      dy\ 
dp  dx^dp  dx.d£  dy^dq  dy 


which  is  equal  to 


dp^dF  ,dx/dF,  jdF\   .dqdF  .dy/dF  .    dF\ 

353^+35  l-E+^y  +3s-3^+3sl35;+«3;;  "^ 


rfF 


As  ^  is  a  developable  function  of  ^  this,  giving 

show^s  that  U  is  everjrwhere  zero.  Thus  integrals  of  F=o  are 
obtainable  by  considering  the  aggregate  of  characteristic  chains 
issuing  from  arbitrary  chain  connectivities  T  satisfying  F=o;  and 
such  connectivities  1  are,  it  is  seen  at  once,  determinable  without 
integration.  Conversely,  as  such  a  chain  connectivity  T  can  be  taken 
out  from  the  elements  of  any  given  integral  all  possible  integrals 
are  obtainable  in  this  way.  For  instance,  an  arbitrary  curve  in 
space,  given  by  «^"»d(tt),  yo^4>(u),Zo='}l^{u)t  determines  by  the  two 
equations  F(Xo,  ^o,  «o,  />o,  ffo,)=*o,  ^'(M)=/>o^'(«)+ffo0'(tt)»  such  a 
chain  connectivity  T,  through  which  there  passes  a  perfectly 
definite  integral  of  the  equation  F=o.  By  taking  00  *  initial  chain 
connectivities  T,  as  for  instance  by  taking  the  curves  Xo^d,  yo  —  f, 
«»»^  to  be  the  00  •  curves  upon  an  arbitrary  surface,  we  thus  obtain 
«*  integrals,  and  so  oo  *  elements  satisfying  F=o.  In  general,  if 
functions  G,  H,  independent  of  F,  be  obtained,  such  that  the 
equations  F«o,  G  =  6,  H«=c  represent  an  integral  for  all  values  of  the 
constants  6,  c,  these  equations  are  said  to  constitute  a  complete 


integral.  Then  x  «  elements  satisfying  F  ^o  are  known,  and  in  fact 
every  other  form  of  integral  can  be  obtained  without  further  integra- 
tions. 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  differential  equations  of  a 
characteristic  chain,  the  denominators  dF/dpy  .  .  .  may  be  supposed 
to  be  modified  in  form  by  means  of  F  =  o  in  any  way  conducive  to 
a  simple  integration.     In  the  immediately  following  explanation  of 
ideas,  however,  we  consider  indifferently  all  equations  F  =  constant; 
when  a  function  of  x,  y^  2,  />,  q  is  said  to  be  zero,  it  is  meant  that  this 
is  so  identically,  not  m  virtue  of  F=o;  in  other  words,  we  consider 
the  integration  of  F»a,  where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant.     In  the 
theory  of  linear  partial  equations  we  have  seen  that  the  integration 
of  the  equations  of  the  characteristic  chains,  from  which,  Qp^g-^iona 
as  has  just  been  seen,  that  of  the  equation  F—a  follows  ^^gg^iry 
at  once,  would  be  involved  in  completely  integrating  ^^    ^^ 
the  single  linear  homogeneous  partial  oifferential  equation  ti... 
of  the  first  order  [Ft]  =0  where  the  notation  is  that  ^ju,-Vj' 
explained  above  under   Contact   Transformations.    One  __ 
obvious  intep^ral  is/=F.     Putting  F=a,  where  a  is  arbi-     "** 
trary,  and  eliminating  one  of  the  independent  variables,  we  can  reduce 
this  equation  [Ff\  =  o  to  one  in  four  variables ;  and  so.on.  Calling,  then, 
the  determination  of  a  single  integral  of  a  single  homogeneous  partial 
differential  equation  of  the  first  order  in  n  independent  variables,  an 
operation  of  order  n-i,  the  characteristic  chains,  and  therefore  the 
most  general  integral  of  F=a,  can  be  obtained  by  successive  opera- 
tions of  orders  3,  2,  i.     If,  however,  an  integral  of  F«a  be  repre- 
sented by  F  =  a,  G  =  6,  H  =c,  where  b  and  c  are  arbitrary  constants, 
the  expression  of  the  fact  that  a  characteristic  chain  of  F  =  a  satisfies 
dG=*o,  gives    [FG]=o;    similarly,    [FH]  =  o   and    [GH]  =  o,    these 
three  relations  being  identically  true.     Conversely,  suppose  that  an 
integral  G,  independent  of  F,  has  been  obtained  of  the  equation 
[F/]=o,  which  is  an  operation  of  order  three.    Then  it  follows  from 

theidentity  t/[0^]l+W^/]]+W/<^l]=a{[^<A]+^[*n+^[^^^  before 
remarked,  by  putting  0  =  F,  ^=G,  and  then  (F/]=*A(/),[G/]  =  B(/), 

that  AB(/)-BA(/)  =  -j^B  (/)-^A(/),  so  that  the  two  linear  equations 

[F/]=o,  [G/]  =  o  form  a  complete  system;  as  two  integrals  F,  G  are 
known,  they  have  a  common  integral  H,  independent  of  F,  G,  deter- 
minable by  an  operation  of  order  one  only.  The  three  functions 
F,  G,  H  thus  identically  satisfy  the  relations  (FG]  =  [GH]  =  [FH]  =  o. 
The  00  *  elements  satisfying  F  =  a,  G  =  6,  H=c,  wherein  a,  6,  c  are 
assigned  constants,  can  then  be  seen  to  constitute  anintegralof  F  =  a. 
For  the  conditions  that  a  characteristic  chain  of  G  =  6  issuing  from 
an  element  satisfying  F=a,  G  =  6,  H=c  should  consist  only  of 
elements  satisfying  these  three  equations  are  simply[FG]  =o,[GH]  =  o. 
Thus,  starting  from  an  arbitrary  element  of  (F  =  a,  G=6,  H=c)iWe 
can  single  out  a  connectivity  of  elements  of  (F  =  a,  G  =  6,  H=c) 
forming  a  characteristic  chain  of  G  =  b;  then  the  aggregate  of  the 
characteristic  chains  of  F  =  a  issuing  from  the  elements  of  this 
characteristic  chain  of  G  =  6  will  be  a  connectivity  consisting  only  of 
elements  of 

(F«a,  G  =  6,  H=c), 

and  will  therefore  constitute  an  integral  of  F=a;  further,  it  will 
include  all  elements  of  (F =a,  G  —  6,  H  =«c).  This  result  follows  also 
from  a  theorem  given  under  Contact  Transformations,  which  shows, 
moreover,  that  though  the  characteristic  chains  of  F»a  are  not 
determined  by  the  tnree  equations  F«a,  G  =  6,  H=c,  no  further 
integration  is  now  necessary  to  find  them.  By  this  theorem,  since 
identically  [FG]  =  [GH]  =  [FH]=o,  we  can  find,  by  the  solution  of 
linear  algebraic  equations  only,  a  non-vanishing  function  <r  and  two 
functions  A,  C,  such  that 

dG-PidF-CdFi^aidz-pdz-qdy); 

thus  all  the  elements  satisfying  F  »  a,G  »  5,H  «  c,  satisfy  dz  =  pdx +qdy 
and  constitute  a  connectivity,  which  is  therefore  an  integral  of 
F«a.  While,  further,  from  the  associated  theorems,  F,  G,  H,  A,  C 
are  independent  functions  and  [FC]=»o.  Thus  C  may  be  taken  to 
be  the  remaining  integral  independent  of  G,  H,  of  the  equation 
[F/1  =0,  whereby  the  characteristic  chains  are  entirely  determined. 

When  we  consider  the  particular  equation  F«o,  neglecting  the 
case  when  neither  p  nor  q  enters,  and  supposing  p  to  enter,  we  may 
express  p  from  F  =  o  in  terms  of  x,  y,  2,  j,  and  then  eliminate  it  from 
all  other  equations.  Then  instead  of  the  equation  [Ffl^o,  we 
have,  if  F  =  o  give  P=^l^{Xf  y,  2,  5),  the  equation 

moreover  obtainable  by  omitting  the  term  in  df/dp  in  l^-^,/I  =  o. 
Let  JCo,  yot  Zoj  5«,  be  values  about  which  the  coefficients  in    xhmMlath 
this  equation  are  developable,  and  let  f,  ij,  «  be   the   eaiiadSa 
principal  solutions  reducing  respectively  to  2,  y  and  q   pL)--j 
when  X = «©.     Then  the  equations  /> = ^,  f = 2©,  1? = y*,  w  ==  g©   pi^sg^^ 
represent  a  characteristic  chain  issuing  from  the  element   J2»S- 
«»,  yo,  Zoj  yf^ot  qo',  we  have  seen  that  the  aggregate  of  ^j^-. 
such  chains  issuing  from  the  elements  of  an  arbitrary   """■• 
chain  satisfying 

dze — Podxo — qodyo = o 
constitute  an  integral  of  the  equation  p=^.    Let  this  arbitrary 

VIII.  8  a 
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cbaia  be  taken  so  that. x^  is  constant;  then  the  condition  for  initial 
values  is  only 

dZo—godyo=o, 

and  the  elements  of  the  integral  constituted  by  lihe  charactedatic 
chains  issuing  therefrom  satisfy 

d^ — cidrf^Q. 

Heace  this  equation  involves  dz—idx—qdy^OtXxr'wehaLve 

wheoe  «ris  not  aero.  Conversely,  the  inrtegration  of  /> = ^  is,  essentially, 
tke  problem  of  writing  the  exprcssion  dz—xj^dx—qdy  in  the  form 
«"Wf —cudi;),  as  must  be  possible  (from  xrhat  was  said  under  Pfaffian 
Mxprtsssans). 

To  integrate  a  system  of  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first 

order  Xi=Oi,  .  .  .  Ar=Or  in  n  independent   variables  afi,  ,  .  .  «» 

and  one  dependent  variable  «,  we  write  ^i  for  dz/dxu  &c., 

iSiSit  and  attempt  to  find  n-fi  ~t  further  functions  Z,  Xr+i 
^/tfAsAHf  '  •  •  ^**'  ^"^^^  *^^^  the  equations  Z«  A,  Xi«»at(t«l,  .  . .  n) 
oi^MnnN  involve  dz—pidxi  —  ,  .  . — pndXn-o.  By  an  argument 
*''^*'''  already  given,  thecommon integral,  if  existent,  mustbesat- 

isfied  by  the  equations  of  the  characteristic  chains  of  any  one  equation 
Xt  ==«*;  thus  each  of  the  expressions  [X»Xi]  must  vanish  in  virtue 
of  the  equations  expressing  the  integral,  ana  we  may  without  loss  of 

?;enerality  assume  that  each  of  the  corresponding  ir(r--i)  expressions 
ormed  from  the  r  .given  differential  equations  vanishes  in  virtue  of 
these  equations.  The  determination  of  the  remaining  «+t—t 
functions  may,  as  before,  be  made  to  depend  on  characteristic  chains, 
which  in  this  case,  however,  are  manifolds  of  r  dimensions  obtained 
by  integrating  the  equations  [Xi/]=o,  .  .  .  pCr/]=o;  or  having 
obtained  one  integral  of  this  system  other  than  Xi,  .  .  .  Xr,  say 
Xt+1,  we  may  consider  the  system  [Xi/|=o,  ,  .  .  [Xr+i/]— o,  for 
which,  again,  we  have  a  choice ;  and  at  any  stage  we  may  use  Mayer's 
method  and  reduce  the  simultaneous  linear  equations  to  one  equation 
involving  parameters;  while  if  at  any  stage  of  the  process  we  find 
some  but  not  all  of  the  integrals  of  the  simultaneous  system,  they 
can  be  used  to  simplify  the  remaining  work;  this  can  only  be  clearly 
explained  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  so-called  function  groups 
for  which  we  have  no  space.  One  result  arising  is  that  the  simul- 
taneous system  Pi=^i,  .  pT  =  fn  wherein  pu  .  />rAre  not  involved  in 
^1,  .  <t>r,  if  it  satisfies  the  ir(r  — i)  relations  [pi—<l^f  />/— 0i]=o, 
has  a  solution  2  =  ^(3Ci,  .  .  .  Xn)-,  />i=W^*i»  •  •  -  pn^dip/dxnf 
reducing  to  an  arbitrary  function  of  pv+i,  .  *  .  *•  only,  when  xi  =flCi*, 
.  .  .  Xr  =  V  under  certain  conditions  as  to  developability;  a 
generalization  of  the  theorem  for  linear  equations.  The  problem  of 
mtegration  of  this  system  is,  as  before,  to  put 

dz  —  <tndXi  —  .  .  .  '-lt>rdXr  —  pr+ldXr+l —  .  .  .  —pudXn 

into  the  form  <r(if — cor+i^^^iH-i*"  •  •  •  — ^R<i£*)  I  ^nd  here  f,  ^r44» — In, 
av+i,  . . .  wn  may  be  taken,  as  before,  to  be  principal  integrals 
of  a  certain  complete  system  of  linear  equations^  those,  namely, 
determining  the  cnaracteristic  chains. 

If  L  be  a  function  of  t  and  of  the  2n  quantities  ah,  .  . «  Xu^J^i,  . .  . 
4n,  where  Xi  denotes  dXi/dt.,  &c.,  and  if  in  the  u  equations 

d  /dL\  _  dL_ 
It  \dxi)  ".dxi 

we  put  fr**3cr»  ^^d  so  efxpness  xi,  .  .  .  *»  m  terms  of  t,  x,,  .  .  . 

XntPit  ..../>!*,  ffi'^?^^mi"g  that  the  determinant  of  the  quantities 

TTir.  is  not  zero;  if,  further,  H  denote  the  function  of  /,  Xi,  .  .  .. 

Xnf  pu*  *  '  pnj  numerically  ^ual  to  ^iri+-  *  .+/)«««— !-•  it  is  easy 
to  prove  that  dpi/dl^  -dH/dXi,  dxtldt-^dHldpi.  These 
B<iuaenaM  gQ^called  canonical  equatiooids  form  part  of  those  for 
"'  .  tlie  characteristic  chams  of  the  single  partial  equation 
dyaamica.  dzldt+H(t,  Xu  .  .  ,  Xn.  dz/dxu  .  .  ^  rfs/^JCn)  =  o,  to  which 
then  the  solution  of  fhe  original  eguations  for  aci  .  .  .  3Cn  can  be 
reduced.  It  may  be  shown  (i)  t4iatnf:^=^i,:xt,  . .  -JSn,  Ci,  ...  Ai)-h<: 
be  a  complete  itttegcal  of  this  equation,  then  p<«(i^/i«t,  duf^fdci^ei 
are  2n  equations  giving  the  solution  of  the  canonical  equations 

referred  to,  wliere  Ci c^and  «fi,  . . .  «n  are  arbitrary  constants; 

(2)  thajtif  «i'=KiU,  jc^i,. .  .>^«*),  /»<  =  Pi(^  «A.  •  .r^)  be  the  principal 
solutions  of  tJic  canonical  equations  for  i  ^P,  and  a>  denote  the  result 
of  subsrtBtuting  these  values :in  /»idH/d^i+.  -  ..-l-p«4H/d/)«— H,  and 
a— 0  cod/,  where,  after  integration,  n  is  to  be  expressed  as  a  function 
of  f,  xi  .  .  .  Xn,  Xi\  .  .  .  Xn^  then  z  =  Q+i«  is  a  complete  integral  of 
the  partial  equation. 

A  system  of  differential  equations  is  said  to  allow  a  certain 
continuous  group  of  transformations  (see  Groups,  Theory  of) 
when  the  introdiictianioQ:  the  variables  in  the  differen- 
AppHcB'  jiai  equations  of  tie  new  variables  given  by  the 
JlJ^^  equations  of  the  group  leads,  ior  all  values  of  the 
comUBtH  parameters  of  the  group,  to  the  same  difierential  equa- 
oMjnHV*  tiojQS  in  the  new  vaxiables.  It  would  be  interesting 
^'■J™'  to  verify  in  examples  that  this  is  the  case  in  at  least 
^  the  majority  of  the  differential  equations  which  are 

known  to  be  integrable  in  finite  terms.  We  give  a  theorem  of 
ve^  Igenecai  application  for  the  case  of  a  simultaneous  coiB(plete 


system  of  linear  partial  homogeneous  differential  equations  of  the 
first  order,  to  the  solution  of  which  the  various  di£[ereutial. equa- 
tions discussed  have  been  reduced.  It  will  be  enou^  tO'Conader 
whether  the  given  differential  equations  allow  the  infinitesimal 
transformations  of  the  group. 

It  can  be  shown  easily  that  sufficient  conditions  in  order  that  a 
complete  system  IIi/=o. .  .ni/=o,  in  «  independent  variables, 
should  allow  the  infinitesimal  transformation  P/=D  ;ane  expressed 
by  k  equations  UiPf—Pnif=\iiUif-\-...-^\aXXkf,  Suppose  now 
a  complete  system  of  n— f  equations  in  n  variables  to  allow  a 
group  of  r  iimnitesimal  transformations  (Pj/,  ^  .  -,  P^  which  has 
an  invariant  subgroup  of  r— i  parameters  IP^f,  .  .  .,  Pr-j/),  it 
being  supposed  that  the  n  quantities  Hi/,  .  .  .,  ll»_r/,  P^^,  ...» 
Frf  are  not  connected  by  an  identical  Imear  equation  Twith  co- 
efficients even  depending  on  the  independent  variables).  Then 
it  can  be  shown  that  one  solution  of  the  complete  system  is  deter- 
minable by  a  quadrature.  For  each  of  II<Pir/— P<rIIi/  is  a  linear 
function  of  n^/, . . . ,  Un-J  and  the  simultaneous  jsystem  of  inde- 
pendent equations  IIi/=o,  .  .  .  Un^fj^o,  Pi/*=o,  ...  Pr-i/«=o 
IS  therefore  a  complete  system,  allowing  the  infinitesimal  trans- 
formation Pf/.  This  complete  system  of «— i  equations  has  there- 
fore one  common  solution  w,  and  PrM  is  a  function  of  to.  By 
choosing  to  suitably,  we  can  then  make  Pr(ci>)«i.  From  this 
equation  and  the  n—i  equations  IXtccso,  P<r«=*o,  we  can  determine 
o)  by  a  quadrature  only.  Hence  can  be  deduced  a  much  more 
general  result,  ihat  if  me  group  of  r  patamekrs  he  -inHgraHet  the 
complete  system  can  be  entirely  solved  by  quadr/Uteres:;  it  is  only 
necessary  to  introduce  the  solution  found  by  the  first  quadrature  as 
an  independent  variable,  whereby  we  obtain  a  complete  system  of 
»— r  equations  in  «  — i  variables,  subject  to  an  integrable  group  of 
r  — I  parameters,  and  to  continue  this  process.  We  give  some 
examples  of  the  application  of  the  theorem,  (i)  II  an  equation  of 
the  fn^t  order  y' ^yj^^x,  y)  allow  the  infinitesimal  transformation 
idf/dx+fidf/dyj  the  integral  curves  «(jc,  y)  */»,  wherein  w(x,  y)  is 

the   solution   of  ^+H^>y)^'=^^  reducing   to   y   for   x=x?,    are 

interchanged  among  themselves  by  the  infinitesimal  transformation, 
or  co(*,  y)  can  be  chosen  to  make  ^d<aldx-\-7id<ajdy  —  i\  this,  with 
dufdx-l-^wfdy  —  o,  determines  u>  as  the  integral  of  the  complete 
differential  iay—}pdx)/{ij^}f/fi.  This  result  itself  shows  that  every 
ordinary  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  is  subject  to  an 
infinite  number  of  infinitesimal  transformations.  But  every  infinit- 
esimal transformation  ^df/dx+rjdfldy  can  by  change  of  variables 
(after  integration)  be  brought  to  the  form  dfjdy,  and  all  differenttal 
equations  of  the  first  order  allowing  this  group  can  then  be  reduced 
to  the  form  F(x,  dy/dx)^o.  (2)  In  an  ordinary  equation  of  tiie 
second  ordery"  =  ^(3:,pr,  y) ,  equivalent  torfy/ir  =  yi,  (iyiAix = ^(*,  y,y,) , 
if  H,Hi  be  the  solutions  for  y  and  yi  chosen  to  reduce  to  y^  and 
yf  when  x^.t*,  and  the  equations  H=y,  Hi=yi  be  equivaleiit 
to  ci)=y,  Mi=;yi*,  then  w,  ^1  are  the  princii)al  solutions  of 
nf^dffdx+yidfldy+iffdfldyi^o.  If  the  original  equation  allow 
an  innnitesimal  transformation  whose  first  extended  form  (see 
Groups)  is  Ff—^dffdx-{-ijdfldy-^riidfldyi,  where  rjiit  is  the  increment 
of  dyldx  when  ^6/,  lyd/  are  the  increments  of  x,  y,  and  is  to  be 
expressed  in  terms  \)f  x,  y,  yi,  then  each  of  P«  and  Pwi  must 
be  functions  of  co  and  wi,  or  the  partial  differential  equation  Uf 
must  allow  the  group  P/.  Thus  by  our  general  theorem,  if  the 
differential  equation  allow  a  group  of  two  parameters  (and  such 
a  group  is  always  integrable),  it  can  be  solvra  by  quadratures,  our 
explanation  sufficing,  however,  only  provided  the  form  11/  and  the 
two  infinitesimal  transformations  are  not  Uneariy  connected.  It 
can  be  shown,  from  the  fact  that  171  is  a  quadratic  polynomial  in  yi, 
that  no  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  can  allow  more 
than  8  j'e^y  independent  infinitesimal  transformations,  and  that 
every  homogeneous  linear  (fifferentiEd  equation  of  the  second  order 
allows  just  8,  being  in  fact  reducible  to  d^yldo^=o.  Since  every 
group  of  more  tiian  two  parameters  has  subgroups  ^ctf  two  para- 
meters, a  differential  equation  of  the  second  order  allowing  a  group 
of  more  than  two  parameters  can,  asarule,  be^splved  by  quadratures. 
By  transforming  the  group  we  see  that  if  a  differential  ec^uation  of 
the  secomi  ordeir  allowis  a  single  LnrfiLniteaimal  transformation,  it  can 
be  transformed  to  the  form  F(^ydy/dXt  d^y/dx^);  this  is  not  the  case 
for  every  differential  equation  of  the  second  order.  (3)  For  an 
ordinary  differential  equation  of  the  third  order,  allowing  an  integ- 
rable group  of  three  parameters  whose  infinitesimal  transformations 
are  not  linearly  connected  with  the  partial  eq«iation  to  which  |the 
solution  of  the  given  ordinary  equation  is  neducible,  the  similar 
result  follows  that  it  can  be  int^rated  by  quadratures.  But  if  the 
group  of  three  parameters  be  simple,  this  result  must  "be  replaced 
by  tne  statement  that  the  integration  is  reducible  to  quadratures 
and  that  of  a  so-called  Riccati  equation  of  the  first  onder.  of  the 
form  dyj-dx  =  A4-?y ^-Cy^  where  A,  B,  C  are  functions  olx.  (4)  Simi- 
larly lor  the  integration  by  quadratures  of  an  ordinary  equation 
yn  =*  ^(«,  y,  yif .  .  .  yn-O  of  any  order.  Moreover,  the  group  allowed 
by  the  equation  may  quite  well  consist  of  extended  contact  tsaiffifor- 
mations.  An  important  application  is  to  the  case  where  the  "differ- 
ential equation  is  the  resolvent  equation  defining  the  group  of 
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transfiormatiofia  or  rationaUty  group. of  aaotker  di^rential  equadyov 
(see  below) ;  ia  particular,  whea  the  ratioaality  group  of  an  ordinary 
linear  differential  equation  is  integrable»  the  equation  can  be  solved 
by  quadratures. 

FoUoiiviiig  the  practical  and  provisianal  division  of  theories 
of  differential  equations,  to  which  we  allnded  at  starting,  iirto 

transformation  theories  and  function  theories,  we  pass 
Uottof  now  to  give  some  account  of  the  latter.  These  are  both. 
fuQoOoo  a  necessary  k>gicai  compiement  of  the  former,  and  the 
theoiieB  of  only  remaining  resource  when  the  expedients  of  the 
^^^"^  former  have  been  exhausted.  While  in  the  former 
^aaOoas.  investigations  we  have  dealt  only  with  values  of  the 

independent  variables  about  which  the  functions  are 
developable,  the  leading  idea  now  becomes,  as  was  long  ago 
remarked  by  G.  Green,  the  consideration  of  the  neighbourfaood  of 
the  values  of  the  variables  for  which  this  developable  character 
ceases.  Beginning,  as  before,  with  existence  theorems  applicable 
for  ordinary  values  of  the  variables,  we  are  to  consider  the  cases  of 
failure  of  such  theorems. 

When  in  a  given  set  of  differential  equations  the  number  of 
equations  is  greater  than  the  number  of  dependent  variables,  the 
equations  cannot  be  expected  to  have  common  solutions,  unless 
certain  conditions  of  compatibility,  obtainable  by  equating 
different  forms  of  the  same  differential  coefficients  dedudbie  from 
the  equations,  are  satisfied.  We  have  bad  examples  in  systems 
of  liniear  equations,  and  in  the  case  of  a  set  of  equations 
px  =  <i>i,,^, ,  ,^f = ^f.  For  the  case  when  the  number  of  equations 
is  the  same  as  that  of  dependent  variables,  the  following  is  a 
general,  theorem  which  should  be  referred  to:  Let  there  be  r 
equations  in  r  dependent  variables  ziy  .,,Zr  and  n  independent 

variables  xt, . . .  ^;  let  the  differentizd.  coefficient  of 
A  general    g^  ^f  highest  order  which  enters  be  of  order  A^,  and 

tAeat^wk     suppose  d^^zaldxi^a^  to  enter,  so  that  the  equations  can  be 
written  d*o»ff/da;/«'=»#^,  where  in  the  general  differen- 
tial coefficient  of  Sp,  which  enters  in  ^^j  say 

dJ'i^  .  .  .  ^*nZpldXi^l  .  .  .  dxn\ 
we   have   ki<hp.  and    &+  .  .  .  +kn<hp.    Let  Oi,  ..  .  .  On^ 
bi,  .  .  .  br  and  bPk^  ...  *^  be  a  set  of  values  of 

and  oftfee  differential  coefficients  entering  in  ^  about  which 
all  the  functions  ^i,  .  .  .  ^r  are  developable.  Corresponding 
to  each  dependent  variable  2,,  we  takenow  a  set  of  k^  functions  of 

«2, .  .  ,Xn,  say  <^a,  <^<r^*^  .  . . ,  0</**^^  arbitrarysave  that  they  must 
be  developable  about  oa*  ^s»  •  •  •  ^»  &n<i  such  that  for  these 
values  of  Xi, . . .  Xnj  the  function.  <ff^  reduces  to  b^^  and  the 
differential  coefficient. 

dV  .  .  .  -^^p^hydx^^  .  .  .  dXn^ 

reduces  to  b\  ...  4^.    Then  the  theorem  is  that  there  exists 

one,  and  only  one,  set  of  functions  21,.  .  ..  ,  Zt  ot  Xi, . ,  .  Xn 
developable  about  (Zi,  .  .  .  a,»  satisfying  the  given  differential 
equations,  and  such  that  for  Xi=ai.wc  have 

s^«i^^  dz^{dx^'«it>^^\  . . .  d^''HJd^'^^^4>ff^''~^' 

And,  moreover,  if  the  arbitrary  functions  4^^j  <I>J^^ . , .  contain  a 
certain-  number  of  arbitrary  variables  Id  .  . .  tn^  and  be  de- 
velopable about  the  values  /i*, .  .  .  /«"*  of  these  variables,  the 
solutions*  Zi, . . .  2^  will  contain  ii, .../«,.  and  be.  developable 
about  t'l, . . .  /w*: 

The  proof*  of'  this  theorem  may  be  given  by  showing*  that  iF 
ordinary  power  series  in  «i— ai,  .  .  .  ««— a„,  /i  — ^i",  .  .  .  tm—trn* 
be  strbstituted  in  the  equations  wherein  in  z&  the  coefficients  of 
(Xi— ai)?,.  JCir-fli,,  ....  fe  — ai)*<r"^  are  the.  arbitrary  functions 
*<r«  *^^"»  •  -  •  *w^*~"»  dividied  respectively  by  r,  i!,  2!,  &c.,  then  the 
dxffecentiajl  equatioDs  determioe  uniquely  all  tfie.  other  coefficients, 
and  that  the  resulting  series  are  convergent.  We  rely,  in  fact, 
upon,  the  theory  of  monogenic  analytical  functions  Csee  Funcciqn), 
a  function  being  determined  entirely  by  its  development  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  set  of  values  of  the  independent  variables, 
from  whiah  all.  its  other  values  arise  by  continuatien)  it  being  of 
course  understood  that  the  coefficients  in  the  differential  equations 
ace.  to  be  oofitinued  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  believing,,  if.  this  method  of  continuation,  be 


uti&sed^  that  the  function  i&siaBler valued ;  we  may  quite  well  return 
to  the  same  values  of  the  independent  variables  with  a  differejU 
value  of  the  function,  belonging,  as  we  say,  to  a  different 
branch  of  the  function;  and  there  is  even  no  reason  for        .f^^f 
assuming  that  the  number  of  branches  is  finite,  or  that    JJL^j^--, 
different  branches  have  the  same  singular  points  and 
regions  of  existence.     Moreover,  and  tms  is  the  most  difficult  con- 
sideration of  all,  all  these  circumstances  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
values'  supposed  given  to  the  arbitrary  constants  of  the  integral ;  in 
other  words,  the  singular  points  may  be  eit\iGt  fixed ^  being  deter- 
mined by  the  differential  equations  themselves,  or  they  may  be 
nwvabU  with  the  variation  of  the  arbitrary  constants  of  integration* 
Such  difficulties  arise  even  in  establishing  the  reversion^  of  an  elliptic; 
integral,  ia  solving  the  equatiom 

about  an  ordinary  value  the  right  side  is  developable;  if  we  put 
X— ai  =  ^i*,  the  right  side  becomes  developable  about  ^1=0;  if  we 
put  x  —  iitt  the  right  side  of  the  changed  equation  is  developable 
about  /*=o;  it  is  quite  easy  to  show  that  the  integral  reducing  to  a 
definite  value  Xo  for  a  value  So  is  obtainable  by  a  series  in  integral 
powers;  this,  however,  must  be  supplemented  by  showing  that  for 
no  value  of  5  does  the  value  of  x  become  entirely  undetermined. 

These  remarks  will  show  the  place  of  the   theory   now   to  be 
sketched   of  a   particular   class   of   ordinary  linear   homogeneoufi 
differential    equations    whose  ^  importance  ^  arises    from, 
the  completeness  and  generality  with  which  they  canX/near 
be  discussed.     We  have  seen  tnat  if  in  the  equarions  *'*'***■'■ 
dyldx=^yudyi/dx^yi,  .  .  .,  dyt^%ldx^y^u  S***^!! 

TIT  I  I  tiOMM'Wtta 

dyn-.ildx==anyr{-a^yi+  •  •  .  +aiy„^,  rmtitMaism- 

where  ai,  ot,  .  .  . ,  a„  are  now  to  be  taken  to  be  rational  eMeieBts*. 
functions  of  x,  the  value  x=.r^  be  one  for  which  no  one  of 
these  rational  functions  is  infinite,  and  y*,  y*i,  .   .   . ,  y*B-i  be  quite 
arbitrary  finite  values,  then  the  equations  are  satisfied  by 

y  =  ytt+y*itti  4- . . .  -^-^i^Un^u 
where  «,  t*i,  .  .  . ,  i*»_i  are  functions  of  x,  independent  of  y*,  .  .  . 
y^n^u  developable  about  *«*«•;  this  value  of  y  is  such  that  for 
x=^x9  the  functions  y,  yi  .  .  yn-i  reduce  respectively  to  y»,  yi*, 
.  .  .  y^n-i  1  it  can  be  proved  tliat  the  region  oi  existence  of  these 
series  extends  within  a  circle  centre  x°  and  radius  equal  to  the 
distance  from  x^  of  the  nearest  point  at  which  one  of  ai,  .  .  .  a,t 
becomes  infinite.  Now  consider  a  region  enoLosing  x°,  and  only  one 
of  the  plaoea,  say  2,  at  which  one  of  oi,  .  .  .  an  becomes  infinite. 
When  X  is  made  to^  describe  a  closed  curve  in  this  region,  induding* 
this  point  2  in  its  interior,  it  may  well  happen  that  the  continuations 
of  the  functions  «,  flft,  .  .  .  ,  Un-i  give,  when  we  have  returned  to 
the  point  x,  values  v*  t^,  .  .  .,  »»_i,  so  that  the  integral  under  con- 
sideration becomes  changed  to  y**»-Hy»**«^+-.  .  .  ■+-y**n-iw»t-i.  At 
x°  let  this  bdpanch  and  the  corresponding  values  of  yi,  .  .  .  y,»_i  be 
ij**,  n°ir  '  •  •  Tj^n^i'j  then,  as  there  is  only  one  series  satisfying  the 
equation  and  reducir^  to  (i;",  ri\,  .  .  .  lyVi)  for  x—x^^  and  the 
coefficients  in  the  differential  equation  are  single-valued  functions, 
we  must  have  »)V-hi?i'*tti4-  ....  +i?Vi«n-.i=j'°t/+yVi+  .  .  .  -f- 
y°n^i9m^i;  as  this  holds  for.  arbitrary  values  of  y**,  .  .  .  y**«_i,  upon 
which  tt,  .  .  .  «n-i  and »,  .  .  .  v^i  do  not  depend,  it  follows  tnat 
each  of  V, .  .  .  ii«^i  is  a  linear  function  of  w,  .  .  .  Un^i  with  constant 
coefficients,,  say  »i  =  A»if» 4-  .  .  .  AinWn-i.    Then 

y^!j+. . .  +y Viv»-i  =  (SjAiiyO  «+■  • .  -f  (2?.A»ny^•)«>i-l; 

this  is  equal  to  nCy^u^  .  .  .  +y°»-iJ*»-i)  if  2.Airy%=/*yVi; 
eliminating  y°,  .  .  .  y°n~\  from  these  linear  equations,  we  have  a 
determinaotal.  equation  of  order  n  for  m  ;  let  /ti  be  one  of  its.  roots; 
determining  the  ratios  of  y**,  yi",  .  .  .  y°n-.i  to  satisfy  the.  linear 
equations,  we  have  thus  proved  that  there  exists  an  integral, 
H,  of  the  equation,  which  when  continued  round  the  point  2  and 
back  to  the  starting-point,  becomes  changed  to  Hi  =iUiH.  Let  now 
^  be  the  value  of  x  at  2  and  n  one  of  the. values  of  {ijxirt)  log./ii ;  ccxn- 
sider  the  function  (ac— ^}~'iH.;  when  x  makes  a  circuit  round. a; ^|, 
this  becomes  changed  to 

that  is,  IS  unchanged;  thus  we  may  put  H  =  («— ^l^tt  ^r  being  a 
funcrion  single- valued  for  paths  in  the  region  considered  described 
about  2,  and  therefore,  by  Laurent's  Theorem'  (see  FtXNCTiON-), 
capable  of  exjjression  in  the  annular  region  about  this  pmnt  by  a 
series  of  positive  and  negarive  integral  powers  of  x—^,  which  in 
general  may  contain  an  infinite  number  of  negative  powers;  there  is^ 
however,  no  reason  to  suppose  n  to  be  an  integer,  or  even  real. 
Thus,  if  all  the  roots  of  the  determinantal  eouation  in  ^  are  different, 
we  obtain  «  integrals  of  the  forms  {x—ifv^}!,  ...»  («— ^)*"'h^i. 
In  general  we  obtain  as  many  integrals  of  this  form,  as  there  are 
reaUy  different  roots;  and  the  problem  arises  to  discover,  in  case  a 
root  be  k.  times  repeated,  k  —  i  eq^uations  of.  as  simple  a  form  as 
possible  to  replace  the  k—i  equations  of  the  form  y'*v.+  .  .  .  -h 
y*«^iiHft_i.=A(y  M-I7  .  .  .  H-y°'n-i«n_i)  which  would  have  existed  Had 
the  roots  been  different..  The  most  natural  method  of  obtaining 
a,  suggestion  lies  probably  in  remarking,  that  if  f^=riH-^  there  is  an 
integral.  [(x-$)^^*«Aa~(Jc-'l)'■l^ll/^  where  the  coefficients  in  4*2  are 
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irt  podth^fategtal  pothers  about  *=*=*,  by  <^W»*  1^1 4- («HA)»»7i+  .  . .  -f 
(jtf— fly«-i>**^*    Such  a  functiort;  V,  we  csfcU  a  mrianL 

TheA  dSffer^rttiatittg  V  in  regai^d  to  Jd,  aild  replacing  ij^^")  by  ita 
value  fliV*^^^  4-.  .  .  +«n'7,  we  can  arrange  (tV/dXt  and  similarly  each 
of  d'V/dx!'  .  .  .  rfwv/<focM,  where  N^«i*,  a»  a  lirtear  function  of 
th6  N  quatttUiefi  ifi,  .  .  .i;«,  .  .  .  V"-^>,  .  .  .  t)„("-i>,artd 
thence  by  elimination  obtain  a  lineaf  differential  equation 
.  for  V  of  order  N  with  rational  coefficients.  This  we 
equatiook  denote  by  F=o.  Further,  each  of  wi,  .  .  .  17^  is  expressible 
as  a  linear  ^urtction  of  V,  dV/dx^  .  .  .  d^-^V/dx^-^,  with  rational  co- 
efficients not  involving  any  of  the  «*  coefficients  A^/,  since  otherwise 
V  would  satisfy  a  linear  equation  of  order  less  than  N,  which  is 
impossible,  as  it  involves  (linearly)  the  n*  arbitrary  coefficients  Af,-, 
which  would  rtot  enter  into  the  coefficients  of  the  supposed  equation. 
In  particular,  yt,  .  «  .  yn  are  expressible  rationally  as  linear  functions 
of  cd,  dcj/dxt  .  .  .  ^-*ci?/d5c*-*,  where  w  is  the  particular  function 
^(y).  Any  solution  W  of  the  eqiiation  F«o  is  derivable  from 
functions  fi,.  .  .  fw,  which  are  linear  functions  of  Vi,  .  *  .  y^t  just 
as  V  was  derived  from  771,  .  .  .i7„;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these 
functions  fi,  .  .  .^^are  obtained  from  yi,  .  .  .  y»  by  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  linear  group  A,  B,  .  .  .  ;  for  it  may  happen  that  the 
determinant  ditu-  •  ■  tn)K^yi*  •  •  •  yn)  is  zero.  In  that  case 
fi, .  .  .  Tn  may  be  called  a  singular  set,  and  W  a  singular  solution ;  it 
satisfies  an  equation  of  lower  than  the  N-th  order.  But  every  solution 
V,  W,  ordinary  oi*  singular,  of  the  equation  F=o,  Is  eiipressibl^ 
rationally  in  terms  of  a?,  dcofdx,  .  .  .d'^^w/dx^-^;  we  shall  write, 
simply,  V=f(w).  Consider  now  the  rational  irreducible  equation 
of  lowest  6rder,  hot  fteeessarily  a  linear  equation,  which  is  satisfied 
by  co;  as  yi,  .  .  .  y»  are  particular  functions,  it  may  quite  well 
be  of  order  less  than  N ;  we  call  it  the  resolvent  equation,  suppose  it 
of  order  />,  and  denote  it  by  'i(v).  Upon  it  the  whole  theory  turrts. 
\ti  the  first  p4ace,  ais  ^(v)  =0  is  satisfied  by  the  solution  <a  of  F  «*o,  all 
the  s6lution3  of  yi^)  are  solutions  F  *=o,  and  are  therefore  rationally 
expressible  by  «:  any  one  may  then  be  denoted  by  r(co).  If  this 
solution  of  F  =  o  be  not  singular,  it  corresponds  to  a  transformatioil 
A  of  the  Hhear  group  (A,  B,  .  .  .),  effected  upon  yi,  .  .  .  yn-  The 
coefficients  Ai,-  of  this  transformation  follow  from  the  ekpresciions 
before  mentioned  for  171.  .  .ly^in  terms  of  W,dV/dXtd^Wldx^t  ...  by 
substituting  V  =  r(co);  thus  they  depend  on  the  p  arbitrary  para- 
meters which  eiiter  iiito  the  general  expression  for  the  integral  of 
the  equation  'fCv)  =0.  Without  goin^  into  further  details,  it  is  then 
clear  enough  that  the  resolvent  equation,  being  irreducible  arid  such 
that  any  solution  is  expressible  rationally,  with  p  parariieters,  in 
terms  of  the  solution  co,  enables  us  to  denne  a  lineai'  homogeneous 
group  of  transformations  of  yi  .  .  .  y»  depending  on  p  parameters; 
and  every  operation  of  this  (continuous)  group  corresponds  to  a 
rational  transformation  of  the  solution  of  the  resolvent  equation* 
This  is  the  group  called  the  rationality  group,  or  the  group  of  trans- 
formations  of  the  original  homogeneous  linear  differential  equation^ 
The  group  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  subgroup  of  itself, 
the  monodrorhy  group  of  the  equation,  often  called  simply  the  group 
of  the  equation,  which  is  a  set  of  transformations,  not  depend- 
ing on  arbitrary  variable  parameters,  arising  for  one  particular 
fundamental  set  of  solutions  01  the  linear  equation  (see  (Groups, 
Theory  of). 

The  importance  of  the  rationality  group  consists  in  three  proposi- 
tions, (i;  Any  rational  function  of  yi,  .  .  .  y„ which  is  unaltered  in 
value  by  the  transformations  of  the  group  can  be  written 
in  rational  form.  (2)  If  any  rational  function  be  changed 
in  form,  becoming  a  rational  function  of  yi,  .  .  .  y„,  a 
transformation  of  the  group  applied  to  its  new  form  will 
leave  its  value  unaltered.  (3)  Any  homogeneous  linear 
transformation  leaving  unaltered  the  value  of  every 
rational  function  of  yi,  .  .  .  v„  which  has  a  rational  value, 
belongs  to  the  group.  It  follows  from  these  that  any 
croup  of  linear  homoKerieous  transformations  having  the 
properties  {i)  (2)  is  identical  with  the  group  in  question.  It  is  clear 
that  with  these  properties  the  group  must  oe  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  attempting  to  discover  what  functions  at  x  must  be  regarded  as 
rational  in  order  that  the  values  of  yi  .  .  .  y„  may  be  expressed. 
And  this  is  the  problem  of  solving  the  equation  from  another  point 
of  view. 

Literature. — (a)  format  or  Transformation  Theories  for  Equations 
of  the  First  Order*. — E.  Goursat,  Leqons  sur  lUntegratton  des  iqua- 
tions  aux  dirivees  parlielles  du  premier  ordre  (f^aris,  iSoi);  E'  v. 
Weber.  Vorlesungen  uher  das  Pfaff'sche  Problem  und  die  Theorie  der 
partiellen  DJ^erentialgleichungen  erster  Ordnung  (Leipzig,  1900); 
S.  Lie  und  CT.  Schef^ers,  Geomelrie  der  Berilhrungstransformatioiten, 
Bd.  i.  (Leipzig,  1896);  Forsyth,  Theory  of  DiffererUial  Equations, 
Part  i.4  Exact  Equations  ana  PfaJTs  Problem  (Cambridge,  1890]; 
S.  Lie,  Allgemeine UntersUchungen  iiber  Diflfcrentialgleichungen, die 
eine  coAtinuirliche  endliche  Gruppe  ^estatteh  "  (Alemoir),  Mathem, 
Anftdl.  XXV.  (1885),  pp.  71-151 ;  S.  Lie  und  G.  Scheffers,  Vorlesungen 
'ttber  DWerenlialgleicnungen  mit  bekannten  infinitesimalen  Transforma- 
tipnen  (Leipzig,  1891).  A  very  full  bibliography  is  given  in  the  book 
ot  E.  V.  Weber  referred  to ;  those  here  named  are  perhaps  sufficiently 
representative  of  modern  works.  Of  classical  works  may  be  named : 
Tacobi,  Vorlestttigenuber  Dynamik  (von  A.  Clebsch,  Berlin,  1866); 
Weriei  Supplementband;  G  Monge,  Application  de  V analyse  d.  la 
ghmitrie  (par  M.  LiouviHe,  Paris,  1850);  J.  L.  Lagrange,  Legons 
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^ur  k  4akia  des  fonciions  (Pan^,  r^o6),  slAd  Tk6iirie  des  foncHons 
analytiques  (Paris,  Prairial,  an  V);.  G.  Boole,  A  Treatise  an  Differ- 
ential  EfuaJt>ions  (London^  1859);  and  Suppienmntary  Voifume 
(London^  1865);  Darboux^  Lemons  sur  la  theorie  ginirale  dies 
surfaces,  tt.  i.-tv.  (Paris,  1887-1896);  S.  Lie^  Th4ori»  der  transforma- 
tidnsgruppen  ii.  (on  Coittact  Transformations)  (Leipzig,  1890}. 

(/>>  Quantitative  or  Function  Theories  fof  Lirtear  Equations -. — 
C.  Jordan,  Cowrs  d'cmalyse^  t.  iii.  (Paris,  1896);  K*  Picard,  TraiU 
d' analyse,  tt.  ii.  and  lii.  (Paris,  1895^  i^^b);  Fuchs,  Variot4^ 
Memoirs f  beginning  with  ihai  in  CreUe's  Journal,  Bd*  Ixvi.  p.  121 ; 
Riemann,  Werhe,  7F  Aufi.  (1892);  Schlesing^r,  Handbuck  der 
Theorie  der  Uneaten  Differentialgleichungen,  Bde.  i.-ii.  (Leipzig^, 
189^1898) ;  Heffter,  EirUeitung  in  die  Theorie  der  UneareH  Differen- 
tial^^hungdn  mil  einer  unabfidngigen  Variablen  (Leipi%,  1894); 
Klein,  Vorlesungen  iiber  kineare  Diflerentiaigleichungen  der  zweiten 
Ordnuflfg  (Autographed,  Gottingen,  1894);  and  Vorlesungen  fiber 
die  hy^geometrische  Function  (Autographed,  Gottingen^  1894); 
Forsyth,  Theory  of  Differerttial  Equations t  Linear  EquaHons. 

(r)  Rationality  Group  (of  Linear  Differential  Equations)-. — 
Picard,  TraitS  d' Analyse^  as  above,  t.  iiu;  Vessiot,  AntuUes  de 
I'Ecole  Normalct  s6rie  IIL  t-  ix.  p.  199  (Memoir);  S.  Lie, 
Transformationsgruppen,  as  above,  iii.  A  connected  account  is 
given  in  Schlesinger,  as  above,  Bd.  ii.,  erstet  Theil. 

(3)  Function  Theories  of  Non-Linear  Ordinary  Equations: — 
Painlev^,  Legons  sur  la  thiorie  analytique  des  Equations  dtffirentielles 
(Paris,  1897»  Autographed);  Forsyth,  Theory  df  Differential  Equa- 
tions, Part  ii.,  Ordinary  EqiiaHons  not  Linear  (two  volumes,  ii.  ana  iii.) 
(Cambridge,  1900);  Konigsberger,  Lehrhuth  der  Theorie  der  Dijfereth- 
Ha'lgleichtmg^n  (Leipstig,  J 889);  Painlev(3,  Legons  sur  Vini^rati&n 
des  EquaHons  ddfferentieUe^  de  la  m^cemiqpe  et  applic&Hons  (Parii^ 

(<)  Fornio^  Thedfi^s  of  Partial  Equdfidns  of  tkd  SecoVid  and  Higher 
Orders: — E.  Gotirsat,  Logons  sw  Vintigtation  deS  Gqmtions  aux 
dSriv^s  parHelles  du  second  ordre,  tt.  i.  and  il.  (i*aris,  1896,  1898): 
Forsyth,  Treatise  on  Differential  E&uations  (London,  188^) ;  ancl 
Pkil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  (A.),  vol.  cxci.  (1898),  pp.  1-86. 

(f)  See  also  the  six  exteiwivife  articles  in  the  seeortd  Volume  of 
the  German  Eneychpaedia  df  MafhemdPks.  (H.  F.  Ba.) 

Dlf  thViStlk  (L.  Leclerc),  a  genus  of  lobose  Rhfeopoda,  char- 
acterized by  a  shell  formed  of  sand  granules  cemented  together; 
these  are  swallowed  by  the  animal,  and  during  the  process  of 
bud-fission  they  pass  to  the  surface  of  the  daughter-bud  and 
are  cemented  there.  Centropyxis  (Steia)  and  Lecqueureuxia 
(Schlumberg)  differ  only  in  minor  points. 

DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT.-^i.  Wheb  Ugbt  ptooeeding  from 
a  &mall  source  falls  upon  an  opaque  object,  a  dhaddw  is  cast  upon 
a  screen  situated  behind  the  obstacle,  and  ttris  shadow  is  found  to 
be  bordered  by  alternations  of  brightness  and  datkness,  known 
ad  ''  diffraction  bands/'  The  phenoitieiiti  thus  presented  were 
described  by  Grimaldi  oM  by  Newton.  Subseqtdntly  T.  Young 
showed  that  in  their  formation  int6rferettce  plavs  aii  important 
part,  but  the  complete  explanation  was  reserved  for  A,  jf.  f  resnel. 
Later  inve8tigation»  by  Fraunhofer,  Airy  and  others  have 
greatly  widened  the  field,  attd  lander  the  bead  of  "  diffraction  " 
ate  now  usually  treated  all  the  effect*  d^penfdeAt  tipon  tfie 
limitation  of  a  beam  of  light,  as  well  as  those  which  arise  from 
irregularities  of  any  kind  at  suriacei  through  which  it  Is  traas- 
Mitted)  or  at  which  it  is  reilect^d^ 

2.  Shadows r^ln  the  Infaticy  of  the  Uftdulafoiy  theory  the 
objection  most  frequently  ufged  against  it  was  the  difficulty  Ot 
explaining  the  very  existence  of  shadowsi  Thanks  to  Fresnel 
and  his  followers,  this  department  of  optics  is  now  precisely  the 
one  in  which  the  theory  has  gained  its  greatest  triumphs.  The 
principle  employed  in  these  investigations  is  due  to  C*  Huygens, 
and  may  be  thus  formulated.  If  round  the  origin  of  waves  an 
ideal  closed  surface  be  drawn^  the  whole  action  of  the  Waves  in  the 
tegion  beyOftd  ftiay  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  motion  eontinually 
propagated  across  the  various  elements  of  this  surface.  The  wave 
motion  due  to  any  element  of  the  surface  is  called  a  secondary 
wave,  and  in  estimating  the  total  effect  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
phases  as  well  as  the  amplitudes  of  the  (Components.  It  is  usually 
convenient  to  choose  as  the  surface  of  resolution  a  wav^Jronl,  us. 
a  surface  at  which  the  primary  vibrations  are  in  one  phasfe.  Any 
Obscurity  that  may  hang  over  Huygens's  principle  !s  due  biainly  to 
the  iftdefiniteftess  of  thought  and  e^tpression  which  we  must  be 
content  to  put  up  with  if  we  wish  to  avoid  pledging  ourselves  as 
to  the  character  of  the  vibrations^  tn  the  application  to  soaiid, 
where  we  khow  what  we  are  dealihg  with,  the  matter  {s  simple 
enough  iti  principle,  although  mathettiatical  difficulties  would 
often  stand  in  the  way.  of  the  calculations  we  might  wish  to  make. 
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Theideal  surhure  of  resohitioii  mxy  be  there  regarded  asu  flexible 
lamina;  and  we  know  that,  if  by  iorces  locally  applied  every 
element  of  the  hunina  be  made  to  move  normally  to  itself  exactly 
as  the  air  at  that  place  does,  the  external  aerial  motion  is  fully 
determined.  By  the  principle  of  superposition  the  whole  effect 
may  be  found  by  integration  of  the  partial  effects  due  to  each 
element  of  the  surface,  the  other  elements  remaining  at  rest. 

We  will  now  oonaider  in  detail  the  important  case  in  which  uniform 
plane  waves  are  resolved  at  a  surface  coincident  with  a  wave>front 

(OQ).     We   imagjine   a   wave-front  divided 

<>       *     _Q into  elementary  rings  or  zones — often  named 

after  Huygens,  but  better  after  Fresnel— 
by  spheres  described  round  P  (the  point  at 
wliich  the  aggregate  effect  is  to  be  estimated), 
the  first  sphere,  touching  the  plane  at  O,  with 
a  radius  equal  to  PO,  and  the  succeeding 
spheres  with  radii  increasing  at  each  step 
by  iX.  There  are  thus  marked  out  a  series 
of  circles,  whose  radii  x  are  given  by 
x2-f  r'«=<r-j-JnX)2,  or  ac*=nXf  nearly;  so  that 
the  rings  are  at  lirit  of  nearly  equal  area. 
Now  the  effect  up)on  P  of  each  element  of  the 
pkme  is  proportional  to  its  area;  but  it 
depevidts  also  upo«  the  distance  from  P,  and  possibly  upon  the 
inclination  of  the  secondary  ray  to  the  direction  of  vrowrtion  a»d 
to  the  wave-front. 

The  latter  qaestion  can  only  be  treated  in  connexion  with  the 
dynamical  theory  (see  below,  §  11);  but  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  Tesiik  is  independent  of  tlie  precise  aoswer  tliait  may  be 
given.  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  is  that  the  effects  of  the 
successive  zones  gradually  ditniaish.  Whether  from  the  increasing 
obliquity  of  the  secondary  ray  or  because  (on  account  of  the  limita- 
tion of  the  region  of  integration)  the  zones  become  at  last  more  and 
more  incomplete.  The  component  vibrations  at  P  due  to  the 
successive  zones  are  thus  nearly  equal  in  amplitude  and  opi>osite  in 
phase  (the  phase  of  each  corresponding  to  that  of  the  infinitesimal 
circle  midway  between  the  boundaries),  and  the  series  which  we  have 
to  sum  is  one  in  which  the  terms  are  alternately  opposite  in  sign 
and,  while  at  first  nearly  constant  in  numerical  magnitude,  graduany 
diminish  to  zero.  In  such  a  series  each  term  may  be  regarded  as  very 
nearly  indeed  destroyed  by  the  halves  of  its  inunediate  neighbours, 
and  thus  the  sum  of  the  whole  series  is  represented  by  half  the  iirst 
term,  which  stands  over  uncompensated.  The  question  is  thus 
reduced  to  that  of  finding  the  enect  of  the  first  zone,  or  central 
circle,  of  which  the  area  is  r^r. 

We  have  seen  that  the  problem  before  us  is  independent  of  the 
law  of  the  secondary  wave  as  regards  obliquity;  but  the  result  of 
the  integration  necessarily  involves  the  law  of  the  intensity  and 
phase  of  a  secondary  wave  as  a  function  of  r ,  the  distance  from  the 
origin.  And  we  may  in  fact,  as  was  done  by  A.  Smith  (Camh.  Math. 
Joum,,  1843, 3,  p.  i6),  determhie  the  law  of  the  secondary  wave,  by 
comparing  the  result  of  the  integration  with  that  obtained  by  sup- 
posing the  primary  wave  to  pass  on  to  P  without  resolution. 

Now  as  to  the  phase  of  the  secondary  wave,  it  might  appear 
natural  to  suppose  that  h  starts  from  any  pomt  t3  "with  the  phase 
of  the  primary  wave,  so  that  on  arrival  at  r,  it  is  retarded  by  the 
amount  corresponding  to  QP.  But  a  little  consideration  will  prove 
that  in  that  case  the  series  of  secondary  waves  could  not  reconstitute 
the  primary  wave.  For  the  aggregate  effect  of  the  secondary  waves 
is  the  half  of  that  of  the  first  Fresnel  zone,  and  it  is  the  central 
element  only  of  that  zone  for  which  the  distance  to  be  travelled  is 
equal  to  r.  Let  us  conceive  the  zone  in  question  to  be  divided 
into  inffnrtesrmal  rings  of  etiual  area.  The  effects  due  to  each  of 
these  rings  are  equal  in  amplitude  and  of  phase  ranging  uniformly 
over  half  a  complete  period.  The  phase  of  the  resultant  is  midway 
between  those  of  the  extreme  elements,  that  is  to  say,  a  quarter  of 
a  period  behind  that  due  to  the  element  at  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
It  is  accordingly  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  secondary  waves 
start  with  a  phase  one-quarter  of  a  period  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
primary  wave  at  the  surface  of  resolution. 

Further,  it  is  evident  that  account  must  be  taken  of  the  variation 
of  phase  in  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  at  P  of  the  first 
zone.  The  middle  element  alone  contributes  without  deduction; 
the  effect  of  cfvery  other  must  be  found  by  introduction  of  a  resolv- 
ing factor,  «qual  to  cob  $,  if  B  reprosent  the  difference  of  phase 
between  this  element  and  the  resultant.  Accordingly,  the  amplitude 
of  the  redottaixt  will  be  iess  than  If  all  its  components  had  the  same 
phase,  in  the  mdo 
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or  2:  T.  Now  2  area  lx  —  2kr\  so  that,  in  order  to  recoRclle  the 
amplitude  of  the  primary  wave  (taken  3»  unity)  with  the  half  effect 
of  the  first  zone,  the  amplitude,  at  distance  r,  of  the  secondary  wave 
emitted  from  the  element  of  area  <2S  must  be  taken  to  be 

dSi\r (1). 


By  this  expression,  in  oonf^itkcdon  ^ich  tke  quattiefr-period  adkselem*- 
tion  of  phase,  the  law  of  the  secondary  wave  is  determined. 

That  the  ampKttide  dF  the  secondary  wave  should  vary  as  r^*  was 
to  be  expectea  from  considerations  respecting  energy;  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  factor  X^S  and  the  acceleration  c?  phase,  ^have 
sometimes  been  regarded  as  mysterious.  It  may  be  well  therefore 
to  remember  that  precisely  these  laws  apply  to  a  secondary  wave 
of  sound,  which  can  be  investigated  upon  the  strictest  mechanical 
principles. 

The  recompo^ion  of  the  secondary  waves  may  also  be  treated 
analytically.  If  the  primary  wave  at  O  be  cos  kat^  the  effect  of  the 
secondary  wave  proceeding  from  the  element  i£  at  Q  is 

r-  coeit(c^— p'f  JX)*"— ?r-  sinife{irt*^^). 

If  (2Ss=2T3a2x,  we  have  for  the  whole  effect 

25  r*  sinfe(fl/*-p)jcdx 
**xJo  P 

or,  since  xdx'^pdp,  ^  =  23r/X, 

-jfej;:*  sin  k{aJt^p)dpf^  [-cos  )fe(fif ^p)]" 

In  order  to  obtaxn  the  effect  of  the  primary  wave,  as  retarded  by 
trnverain^  the  distance  r,  viz,  cos  /s(a/-*r),  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
thett  the  integrated  term  vanishes  at  the  upper  limit.  And  it  is  im- 
portant to  notice  that  without  aome  further  underBtanding  the 
uutegral  is  really  ambiguous.  Aoootdiag  to  the  aasamed  law  of 
the  secondary  wave,  the  result  must  actually  depend  upon  the 
precise  radius  of  the  outer  boundary  of  the  region  of  integration, 
supposed  to  be  exactor  circular.  This  case  is,  however,  at  most 
\rery  special  and  exc^tionaL  We  may  usually  suppose  that  a  large 
number  of  the  outer  rmgs  are  incomplete,  so  that  the  kitegrated  term 
at  the  upper  limit  may  properly  be  taken  to  vanish.  If  a  formal 
proof  be  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  into  the  integral 
a  factor  such  as  r^,  in  which  h  is  ultimately  made  to  diminish 
without  limit. 

When  the  primary  wave  is  plane,  the  area  of  the  first  Ftesnd 
Bone  is  irXr,  and,  since  the  secondanr  waves  vary  as  r"^,  tbe  intensity 
is  independent  of  r,  as  of  couree  it  should  be.  if,  iiowever,  the 
primary  wave  be  spherical,  and  of  nadiuB  a  at  the  wave-front  of 
resoltftion,  then  we  know  that  at  a  distance  r  further  on  the 
amplitude  of  l^e  primary  wave  will  be  diminished  in  the  ratio 
a'i(:r^a).  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  consec^uence  of  the  altered 
amea  of  lihe  iaet  Fresnel  zone.  For,  if  a;  be  its  raduts,  we  have 

'K''+*^)*-'«^l  +V  [«»-«»}  -r-«ha, 


so  that 


x«^Xflr/(a4-f)  neat^ly. 


Since  the  distance  to  be  travelled  by  the  secondary  waves  Is  still 
r,  we  see  how  the  effect  of  the  first  zone,  and  therefore  of  the  whole 
series  is  proportional  to  a/(o4-r).  In  Kke  manner  may  be  treated 
other  cases,  such  as  that  of  a  primary  wave-front -of  unequal  principal 
curvatures. 

The  general  explanation  of  the  formation  of  shadows  may  also 
be  conveniently  based  upon  Fresnel's  zones.  If  the  point  under 
consideration  be  so  far  away  from  the  geometrical  shadow  that  a 
large  number  of  the  earlier  zones  are  complete,  then  the  illumina- 
tion, determined  sensibly  by  the  first  zone,  is  the  same  as  if  there 
were  no  obstruction  at  all.  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  be  well 
immersed  in  (he  geometrical  shadow,  the  earlier  zones  are  altogether 
missing,  and,  instead  of  a  series  of  terms  beginning  with  finite 
numerical  magnitude  and  gradually  diminishing^  to  zero,  we  bave 
now  to  deal  with  one  of  i^'hich  the  terms  diminish  to  zero  at  IfBth 
ends.  The  sum  of  such  a  series  is  very  approximately  zero,  each  term 
being  neutralized  by  the  halves  of  its  immediate  neighbours,  which 
are  of  the  opposite  sign.  The  Question  of  light  or  darkness  then 
depends  upon  whether  the  series  begins  or  ends  abruptly;  With  few 
exceptions,  abruptness  can  occur  only  in  the  presence  of  the  first 
term,  viz:,  when  the  secondary  wave  of  least  retardation  is  >unob- 
structed,  or  when  a  rav  passes  through  the  point  under  consideration. 
According  to  the  undulatory  theory  the  light  cannot  be  regarded 
strictly  as  travelling  along  a  ray ;  but  the  existence  of  an  unobstructed 
ray  implies  that  the  system  of  Fresnel's  zones  can  be  commenced, 
and,  if  a  large  number  of  these  2ones  are  fully  developed  and  do  not 
terminate  abruptly,  the  illumination  is  unaffected  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  obstacles.  Intermediate  cases  in  which  a  few  zones  only  are 
formed  belong  especially  to  the  province  of  diffraction. 

An  interesting;  exception  to  t;ne  general  rule  that  full  brightness 
requires  the  existence  of  the  first  zone  occurs  when  the  obstacle 
assumes  the  form  of  a  small  circular  disk  paraltel  to  the  plane  df 
the  incident  wave&  In  the  earlier  half  of  the  i^h  century  R.  Delisle 
found  thait  the  centre  of  the  circular  shadow  was  occupied  b^  a 
brl^t  point  of  light,  but  the  observation  passed  into  oblivion 
unnl  S.  D.  Poisson  brought  forward  as  an  crojection  to  Fresnel's 
theory  that  it  required  at  the  centre  of  a  circular  shadow  a  point  as 
bright  as  if  no  obstacle  were  intervening.  If  we  cohoeive  the  Primary 
wave  to  be  broken  up  at  the  plane  of  the  disk,  a  system  of  Fresnel's 
zones  can  be  constructed  which  be^in  from  the  circumference; 
and  the  first  zone  external  to  the  disk  plays  the  part  ordinarily 
taken  by  the  centre  of  the  isntire  system.    The  whdle  tiSeat  is  the 
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half  of  that  of  the  first  existing  zone,  and  this  is  sensibly  the  same 
as  if  there  were  no  obstruction. 

When  light  passes  through  a  small  circular  or  annular  aperture, 
the  illumination  at  any  point  along  the  axis  depends  upon  the 
precise  relation  between  tne  aperture  and  the  distance  from  it  at 
which  the  point  is  taken.  If,  as  in  the  last  paragraph,  we  imagine 
a  system  oi  zones  to  be  drawn  commencing  irom  the  inner  circular 
boundary  of  the  aperture,  the  question  turns  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  series  terminates  at  the  outer  boundary.  If  the  aperture 
be  such  as  to  fit  exactly  an  integral  number  of  zones,  the  aggregate 
effect  may  be  regarded  as  the  half  of  those  due  to  the  first  and  last 
zones.  It  the  nuniber  of  zones  be  even,  the  action  of  the  first  and  last 
zones  are  antagonistic,  and  there  is  complete  darkness  at  the  point. 
If  on  the  other  hand  the  number  of  zones  be  odd,  the  effects  con- 
spire; and  the  illumination  (proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ampli- 
tude) is  four  times  as  great  as  if  there  were  no  obstruction  at  all. 

The  process  of  augmenting  the  resultant  illumination  at  a  par- 
ticular point  by  stopping  some  of  the  secondary  rays  may  be  carried 
much  further  (Soret,  Pogg.  Ann.t  1875,  156,  p.  99).  By  the  aid  of 
photography  it  is  easy  to  prepare  a  plate,  transparent  where  the  zones 
of  odd  order  fall,  and  opaque  where  those  of  even  order  fall.  Such 
a  plate  has  the  power  of^a  condensing  lens,  and  gives  an  illumination 
out  of  all  proportion  to  what  could  be  obtained  without  it.  An  even 
greater  effect  (fourfold)  can  be  attained  by  providing  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  light  from  the  alternate  zones  is  replaced  by  a 
phase-reversal  without  loss  of  amplitude.  R.  W.  Wood  (Phil.  laag,, 
18^8,  45,  p.  513)  has  succeeded  in  constructing  zone  plates  upon  this 
prmciple. 

In  such  experiments  the  narrowness  of  the  zones  renders  necessary 
a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  geometrical  conditions.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  the  circular  disk,  equidistant  (r)  from  the  source  of 
li^ht  and  from  the  screen  upon  which  the  shadow  is  observed,  the 
width  of  the  first  exterior  zone  is  given  by 

2x  being  the  diameter  of  the  disk.  If  2r«iooo  cm.,  2««i  cm., 
X=6Xi0"'  cm.,  then  dx=»«ooi5  cm.  Hence,  in  order  that  this 
zone  may  be  perfectly  formed,  there  should  be  no  error  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  order  of  'OOi  cm.  (It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  radius  of 
the  bright  spot  is  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.)  The  experiment 
succeeds  in  a  dark  room  of  the  length  above  mentioned,  with  a 
threepenny  bit  (supported  bv  three  threads)  as  obstacle,  the  origin 
of  light  bein^  a  small  needle  hole  in  a  plate  oif  tin,  through  which  the 
sun's  rays  shme  horizontally  after  reflection  from  an  external  mirror. 
In  the  absence  of  a  heliostat  it  is  more  convenient  to  obtain  a  point  of 
light  with  the  aid  of  a  lens  of  short  focus. 

The  amplitude  of  the  light  at  any  point  in  the  axis,  when  plane 
waves  are  incident  perpendicularly  upon  an  annular  aperture,  is, 
as  above, 

cos  ife (a/-f i)-cos  k(at-r2)—2  sin  kat  sin  ife(ri-fj), 

fi,  fi  being  the  ^  distances  of  the  outer  and  inner  boundaries 
from  the  point  in  question.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  calculation  applies  in  the  nrst  instance 
to  homogeneous  light,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  Fourier's 
theorem,  each  homogeneous  component  of  a  mixture  may  be  treated 
separately.    When  tne  original  light  is  white,  the  presence  of  some 

components  and  the  absence  of  others^  will 
usually  give  rise  to  coloured  effects,  variable 
with  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Although  the  matter  can  be  fully  treated 
only  upon  the  basis  of  a  dynamical  theory,  it 
is  proper  to  point  out  at  once  that  there  is  an 
element  of  assumption  in  the  application  of 
Huygens's  principle  to  the  calculation  of  the 
effects  procluced  by  opaque  screens  of  limited 
extent.  Properly  applied,  the  principle  could 
not  fail;  but,  as  may  readily  be  proved  in 
the  case  of  sonorous  waves,  it  is  not  in  strict- 
ness sufficient  to  assume  the  expression  for 
a  secondary  wave  suitable  when  the  primary 
wave  is  undisturbed,  with  mere  limitation  of 
the  intention  to  the  transparent  parts  of  the  screen.  But,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  very  fine  gratings,  it  is  probable  that  the  error 
thus  caused  is  insignificant;  for  the  incorrect  estimation  of  the 
secondary  waves  will  be  limited  to  distances  of  a  few  wave-lengths 
only  from  the  boundary  of  opaque  and  transparent  parts. 

3.  Fraunhofer^s  Diffraction  Phenomena. — A  very  general 
problem  in  diffraction  is  the  investigation  of  the  distribution 
of  light  over  a  screen  upon  which  impinge  divergent  or  con- 
vergent spherical  waves  after  passage  through  various  diffracting 
apertures.  When  the  waves  are  convergent  and  the  recipient 
screen  is  placed  so  as  to  contain  the  centre  of  convergency — the 
image  of  the  original  radiant  point,  the  calculation  assumes  a  less 
complicated  form.  This  class  of  phenomena  was  investigated 
by  J.  von  Fraunhofer  (upon  principles  laid  down  by  Fresnel), 
and  are  sometimes  called  after  his  name.     We  may  conveniently 


Fig.  2. 


commence  with  them  on  account  of  their  simplicity  and  great 
importance  in  respect  to  the  theory  of  optical  instruments. 

If  /  be  the  radius  of  the  spherical  wave  at  the  place  of  resolution, 
where  the  vibration  is  represented  by  cos  katt  then  at  any  point 
M  (fig.  2)  in  the  recipient  screen  the  vibration  due  to  an  element  ^S 
of  the  wave-front  is  (§2) 

"X^  sin  ^(a/-p)  , 

p  bein^  the  distance  between  M  and  the  element  dS. 

Taking  co-ordinates  in  the  plane  of  the  screen  with  the  centre  of 
the  wave  as  origin,  let  us  represent  M  by  {,  17,  and  P  (where  dS  is 
situated)  by  x,  y,  z. 
Then 


so  that 


In  the  applications  with  which  we  are  concerned,  $,  11  are  very 
small  quantities;  and  we  may  take 


-/! 


At  the  same  time  dS  may  be  identified  with  dxdy^  and  in  the  de- 
nominator p  may  be  treated  as  constant  and  equal  to  /.  Thus  the 
expression  for  the  vibration  at  M  becomes 


-h/A 


sin  k^  at -f+^^^^  I  dxdy  . 


(1); 


and  for  the  intensity,  represented  by  the  square  of  the  amplitude. 


.    (2). 


This  expression  for  the  intensity  becomes  rigorously  applicable  when 
/  is  indefinitely  great,  so  that  ordinary  optical  aberration  disappears. 
The  incident  waves  are  thus  plane,  and  are  limited  to  a  plane  aper- 
ture coincident  with  a  wave-front.  The  integrals  are  then  properly 
functions  of  the  direction  in  which  the  light  is  to  be  estimated. 

In  experiment  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  collecting  lens  is  in  front  of  or  behind  the  diffract- 
ing aperture.  It  is  usually  most  convenient  to  employ  a  telescope 
focused  upon  the  radiant  point,  and  to  place  the  diffractine  apertures 
immediately  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  What  is  seen  through  the 
eye-piece  in  any  case  is  the  same  as  would  be  depicted  upon  a  screen 
in  the  focal  plane. 

Before  proceeding  to  special  cases  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  some  general  properties  of  the  solution  expressed  by  (2)  (see 
Bridge,  Phil,  Mag,,  1858). 

If  when  the  aperture  is  given,  the  wave-length  (proportional  to 
kr"^)  varies,  the  composition  of  the  integrals  is  unaltered,  provided 
^  and  Tj  are  taken  universely  proportional  to  X.  A  diminution  of 
X  thus  leads  to  a  simple  proportional  shrinkage  of  the  diffraction 
pattern,  attended  by  an  augmentation  of  brilliancy  in  proportion 
to  X-«. 

If  the  wave-length  remains  unchanged,  similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  the  aperture.  The  linear 
dimension  of  the  diffraction  pattern  is  inversely  as  that  of  the 
aperture,  and  the  brightness  at  corresponding  points  is  as  the 
square  of  the  area  of  aperture. 

If  the  aperture  and  wave-length  increase  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  diffraction  pattern  undergo  no  change. 

W^e  will  now  apply  the  integrals  (2)  to  the  case  of  a  rectangular 
aperture  of  width  a  parallel  to  x  and  of  width  b  parallel  to  y.  The 
limits  of  integration  for  x  may  thus  be  taken  to  be  -Ja  and  -{-ha, 
and  for  y  to  be  -J6,  +^b.  We  readily  find  (with  substitution  for 
k  of  2ir/X) 


a^l^ 


sm 


Tr*a^^ 


p?" 


(3), 


f*X* 


as  representing  the  distribution  of  light  in  the  image  of  a  mathe* 
matical  point  when  the  aperture  is  rectangular,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  spectroscopes. 

The  secona  and  third  factors  of  (3)  beine  each  of  the  form  sin  hiji^, 
we  have  to  examine  the  character  of  this  function.  It  vanishes 
when  «  =  w7r,  m  being  any  whole  number  other  than  zero.  When 
tt=o,  it  takes  the  value  unity.     The  maxima  occur  when 


and  then 


tt  =  tan  u, 
sin*ii/tt*»cos*tt 


(4), 
(5). 


To  calculate  the  roots  of  (5)  we  may  assume 

M  -  (m + J)«-y  -  U-y, 
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where  7  is  a  posittve  quantity  which  is  small  when  « is  large.  Substi- 
tuting this,  we  find  cot  ytj-y,  whence 

This  equation  is  to  be  solved  by  successive  approximation.  It  will 
readily  be  found  that 

«=U-y=U-U--|u--}^-*-}^U-'-.  .(6). 

In  the  first  quadrant  there  is  no  root  after  zero,  since  tan  u>u, 
and  in  the  second  quadrant  there  is  none  because  the  si^ns  of  u  and 
tan  u  are  opposite.  The  first  root  after  zero  is  thus  in  the  third 
quadrant,  corresponding  to  m»i.  Even  in  this  case  the  series 
converges  sufficiently  to  give  the  value  of  the  root  with  considerable 
accuracy,  while  for  higher  values  of  m  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
The  actual  values  of  u/r  (calculated  in  another  manner  by  F.  M. 
Schwerd)  are  1-4303. 2*4590, 3-4709»  4'4747, 5'48i8. 6-4844,  &c. 

Since  the  maxima  occur  when  u^(m+i)r  nearly,  the  successive 
values  are  not  very  different  from 

4       4        4     ^^. 

5»'  2r-'  15?' 

The  application  of  these  results  to  (3)  shows  that  the  field  is 
brightest  at  the  centre  ^=0,  i?=o,  viz.  at  the  geometrical  image 
of  the  radiant  point.  It  is  traversed  by  dark  lines  whose  equations 
are 

^=i»/X/a,  i|  =  m/X/6. 

Within  the  rectangle  formed  by  pairs  of  consecutive  dark  lines, 
and  not  far  from  its  centre,  the  brightness  rises  to  a  maximum; 
but  these  subsequent  maxima  are  in  all  cases  much  inferior  to  the 
brightness  at  the  centre  of  the  entire  pattern  ({=0,  i?=o). 

By  the  principle  of  energy  the  illumination  over  the  entire  focal 
plane  must  be  equal  to  that  over  the  diffracting  area;  and  thus,  in 
accordance  with  the  suppositions  by  which  (3)  was  obtained,  its 
value  when  integrated  from  i  =  oo  to  ^=+00,  and  from  ij=— 00 
to  ir«*-f-oo  should  be  equal  to  ttb.  This  integration,  employed 
originally  by  P.  Kelland  (Edin,  Trans,  15,  p.  315)  to  determine  the 
absolute  intensity  of  a  secondary  wave,  may  be  at  once  effected  by 
means  of  the  known  formula 


It  will  be  observed  that,  while  the  total  intensity  is  proportional  to 
a6,  the  intensity  at  the  focal  point  is  proportional  to  a*6*.  If  the 
aperture  be  increased,  not  only  is  the  total  brightness  over  the  focal 
plane  increased  with  it,  but  there  is  also  a  concentration  of  the 
diffraction  pattern.  The  form  of  (3)  shows  immediateljr  that,  if 
a  and  b  be  altered,  the  co-ordinates  of  any  characteristic  point  in  the 
pattern  vary  as  a^  and  b-^. 

The  contraction  of  the  diffraction  pattern  with  increase  of  aperture 
is  of  fundamental  importance  in  connexion  with  the  resolving  power 
of  optical  instruments.  According  to  common  optics,  where  images 
are  absolute,  the  diffraction  pattern  is  supposed  to  be  infinitely 
small,  and  two  radiant  points,  however  near  together,  form  separated 
images.  This  is  tantamount  to  an  assumption  that  X  is  infinitely 
small.  The  actual  finiteness  of  X  imposes  a  limit  upon  the  separating 
or  resolving  power  of  an  optical  instrument. 

This  indenniteness  of  images  is  sometimes  said  to  be  due  to 
diffraction  by  the  edge  of  the  aperture,  and  proposals  have  even  been 
made  for  curing  it  by  causing  the  transition  between  the  interrupted 
and  transmitted  parts  of  the  primary  wave  to  be  less  abrupt,  ^uch 
a  view  of  the  matter  is  altogether  misleading.  What  requires 
explanation  is  not  the  imperfection  of  actual  images  so  much  as  the 
possibility  of  their  being  as  good  as  we  find  them. 

At  the  focal  point  (^=0,  i?=o)  all  the  secondary  waves  agree  in 
phase,  and  the  intensity  is  easily  expressed,  whatever  be  the  form 
of  the  aperture.  From  the  general  formula  (2),  if  A  be  the  area  of 
aperture, 

W=AVxy» (7). 

The  formation  of  a  sharp  image  of  the  radiant  point  requires 
that  the  Illumination  become  insignificant  when  ^,  17  attain  small 
values,  and  this  insignificance  can  only  arise  as  a  consequence  of 
discrepancies  of  phase  among  the  secondary  waves  from  various 
parts  of  the  aperture.  So  long  as  there  is  no  sensible  discrepancy 
of  phase  there  can  be  no  sensible  diminution  of  brightness  as  com- 
pared with  that  to  be  found  at  the  focal  point  itself.  We  may  go 
further,  and  lav  it  down  that  there  can  be  no  considerable  loss  of 
brightness  until  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  waves  proceeding  from 
the  nearest  and  farthest  parts  of  the  aperture  amounts  to  JX. 

When  the  difference  of  phase  amounts  to  X,  we  mav  expect  the 
resultant  illumination  to  be  very  much  reduced.  In  the  particular 
case  of  a  rectangular  aperture  the  course  of  things  can  be  readily 
followed,  especially  if  we  conceive  /  to  be  infinite.  In  the  direction 
(suppose  horizontal)  for  which  iy=o,  f//=sin  6,  the  phases  of  the 
secondary  waves  range  over  a  complete  period  when  sin  9  =  X/a,  and, 
since  all  parts  of  the  horizontal  aperture  are  equally  effective,  there 
is  in  this  direction  a  complete  comp>ensation  and  consequent  absence 
of  illumination.  When  sm  d  =  ]X/a,  the  phases  range  one  and  a  half 


periods,  and  there  is  revival  of  illumination.  Wc  may  compare 
the  brightness  with  that  in  the  direction  d  =  o.  The  phase  of  the 
resultant  amplitude  is  the  same  as  that  due  to  the  central  secondary 
wave,  and  the  discrepancies  of  phase  among  the  components  reduce 
the  amplitude  in  the  proportion 


I  r+i^ 


cos  <f>  d<t>:  I , 

or  —  2/3x11 ;  so  that  the  brightness  in  this  direction  is  4/9ir*  of  the 
maximum  at  9 so.  In  like  manner  we  may^  find  the  illumination 
in  any  other  direction,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  vanishes  when  sin  $ 
is  any  multiple  of  X/a. 

The  reason  of  the  augmentation  of  resolving  power  with  aperture 
will  now  be  evident.  The  larger  the  aperture  the  smaller  are  the 
angles  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  principal 
direction  in  order  to  bring  in  specified  discrepancies  of  phase — the 
more  concentrated  is  the  image. 

In  many  cases  the  subject  of  examination  is  a  luminous  line  of 
uniform  intensity,  the  various  points  of  which  are  to  be  treated  as 
independent  sources  of  light.  If  the  image  of  the  line  be  ^==0, 
the  intensity  at  any  point  ^,  ij  of  the  diffraction  pattern  may  be 
represented  by 


x: 


P(il|a= 


(8), 


the  same  law  as  obtains  for  a  luminous  point  when  horizontal 
directions  are  alone  considered.  The  definition  of  a  fine  vertical 
line,  and  conseauently  the  resolving  power  for  contiguous  vertical 
lines,  is  thus  inaepenaent  of  the  vertical  \aherture  of  tne  instrument, 
a  law  of  great  importance  in  the  theory  ot  the  spectroscope. 
'  The  distribution  of  illumination  in  the  image  of  a  luminous  line 
is  shown  by  the  curve  ABC  (fig.  3),  representing  the  value  of  the 
function  sin*u/u*  from  «  =  o  to  tt  =  2T.  The  part  corresponding  to 
negative  values  of  u  is  similar,  OA  being  a  line  of  symmetry. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  distribution  of  brightness  in  the  image 
of  a  double  line  whose  components  are  of  equal  strength,  and  at 
such  an  an^^ular  interval  that  the  central  line  in  the  image  of  one 
coincides  with  the  first  zero  of  brightness  in  the  image  of  the  other. 
In  fig.  3  the  curve  of  brightness  for  one  component  is  ABC.  and 
for  the  other  OA'C;  and  the  curve  representing  half  the  combined 
brightnesses  is  E'BE.  The  brightness  (cor- 
responding to  B)  midway  between  the  two 
central  points  A  A'  is  •8106  of  the  bright- 
ness at  the  central  points  themselves.  We 
may  consider  this  to  be  about  the  limit  of 
closeness  at  which  there  could  be  any 
decided  appearance  of  resolution,  though 
doubtless  an  observer  accustomed  to  his 
instrument  would  recognize  the  duplicity 
with  certainty.  The  obliquity,  corre- 
sponding to  u^T,  is  such  that  the  phases 
of  the  secondary  waves  range  over  a  com- 
plete period,  i.e,  such  that  the  projection  of 
the  horizontal  aperture  upon  this  direction 
is  one  wave-length.  We  conclude  that  a  double  line  cannot  be 
fairly  resolved  unless  its  components  subtend  an  angle  exceeding  that 
subtended  by  the  wave-length  of  light  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  horizontal 
aperture.  This  rule  is  convenient  on  account  of  its  simplicity ;  and 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  in  view  of  the  necessary  uncertainty  as  to 
what  exactly  is  meant  by  resolution. 

If  the  angular  interval  between  the  components  of  a  double  line 
be  half  as  great  a^in  as  that  supposed  in  the  figure,  the  brightness 
midway  between  is  *i8o2  as  against  1*0450  at  the  central  lines  of 
each  image.  Such  a  falling  off  in  the  middle  must  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  resolution.  If  the  angle  subtended  by  the  components 
of  a  double  line  be  twice  that  subtended  by  the  wave-length  at  a 
distance  equal  to  the  horizontal  aperture,  the  central  bands  are 
just  clear  of  one  another,  and  there  is  a  line  of  absolute  blackness 
in  the  middle  of  the  combined  images. 

The  resolving  power  of  a  telescope  with  circular  or  rectangular 
aperture  is  easily  investigated  experimentally.  The  best  object  for 
examination  is  a  grating  of  fine  wires,  about  fifty  to  the  inch,  backed 
by  a  sodium  fiame.  The  object-glass  is  provided  with  diaphragms 
pierced  with  round  holes  or  slits.  One  of  these,  of  width  equal,  say, 
to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  is  inserted  in  front  of  the  object-glass,  and 
the  telescope,  carefully  focused  all  the  while,  is  drawn  gradually  back 
from  the  erating  until  the  lines  are  no  longer  seen.  From  a  measure- 
ment of  the  maximum  distance  the  least  angle  between  consecutive 
lines  consistent  with  resolution  may  be  deduced,  and  a  comparison 
made  with  the  rule  stated  above. 

Merely  to  show  the  dependence  of  resolving  power  on  aperture  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  a  telescope  at  all.  It  is  sufficient  to  look  at  wire 
gauze  backed  by  the  sky  or  by  a  fiame,  through  a  piece  of  blackened 
cardboard,  pierced  by  a  needle  and  held  close  to  the  eye.  By 
varying  the  distance  the  point  is  easily  found  at  which  resolution 
ceases;   and  the  observation  is  as  sharp  as  with  a  telescope.    The 


2^2 
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function  of  the  telescope  is  in  fact  to  atlow  the  nse  of  a  wider,  and 
therefore  more  easily  measurable,  aperture.  An  interesting  modi- 
fication  of  the  experiment  may  be  made  by  using  light  of  various 
'wa've^engths. 

Since  the  limitation  of  the  width  of  the  central  band  in  the  image 
of  a  luminous  line  depends  upon  discrepancies  of  phase  among  the 
secondary  waves,  and  since  the  discrepancy  is  greatest  for  the  waves 
which  come  from  the  edges  of  the  aperture,  the  question  arises 
how  far  the  operation  of  the  central  parts  of  the  aperture  is  ad- 
vantageous, if  we  imagine  the  aperture  reduced  to  two  equal 
narrow  slits  bordering  its  edgtes,  compensation  will  evidently  be 
complete  when  the  projection  on  an  oblique  direction  is  equal  to 
JX,  instead  of  X  as  tor  the  complete  aperture.  By  this  procedure 
the  width  of  tlie  central  band  in  the  diffrattion  pattern  ts  halved, 
and  so  far  an  advantage  is  attained.  But,  as  will  be  evident,  the 
bright  bands  bordering  the  central  batid  are  now  not  inferior  to  it 
in  brightness;  in  fact,  a  band  similar  to  the  central  band  is  repro- 
duced an  indefinite  number  of  times,  00  long  as  there  is  no  sensible 
discrepancy  of  phase  in  the  secondary  waves  proceeding  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  same  sKt.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
narrowing  of  the  band  is  paid  for  at  a  ruinous  price,  and  the  arrange- 
ment must  be  condemned  altogether. 

A  more  moderate  suppression  of  the  central  partd  is,  however, 
sometimes  advantageous.  Theory  and  experiment  alike  prove  that 
a  double  line,  of  which  the  components  are  equally  strong,  is  better 
resolved  when,  for  example,  one-sixth  of  the  horizontal  aperture  is 
blocked  off  by  a  central  screen;  or  the  rays  quite  at  the  centre  may 
be  allowed  to  pass,  while  others  a  little  farther  removed  are  blocked 
off.  Stops,  each  occupying:  one-eighth  of  the  width,  and  with  centres 
situated  at  the  points  of  tnsection,  answer  well  the  required  purpose. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  principle  of  energy  requires 
that  the  general  expression  for  P  in  (2)  when  integrated  over  the 
whole  of  the  plane  {,  17  should  be  equal  to  A,  where  A  is  the  area  of 
the  aperture.  A  general  analytical  verification  has  been  given  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  iEdin.  Trans,,  1853,  20,  p.  317).  Analytically 
expressed — 


J[f+^T*iidv^//dxdy^h 


(9). 


We  have  seen  that  I J  (the  intensity  at  the  focal  point)  was  equal  to 
A^fX^p.  If  A'  be  the  area  over  which  the  intensity  must  be  I J  in 
order  to  give  the  actual  total  intensity  in  accordanoe  with 


(1).    ! 

(2). 
{3). 
(4). 


the  relation  between  A  and  A'  is  AA'a«xy*.  Since  A'  is  In  some 
sense  the  area  of  the  diffraction  pattern,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  a 
rough  criterion  of  the  definition,  and  we  infer  that  the  definition  of  a 
point  depends  principally  upon  the  aria  of  the  aperture,  and  only  in 
a  very  secoodary  degree  upon  the  shape  when  the  area  is  maintained 
constant. 

4.    Theory  of  Circular  Aperture. — ^W.e  will  now  consider  the 

important  case  where  the  form  of  the  aperture  is  xurcular. 
Writing  for  brevity 

*e//-*.     i^lf^q 

we  have  for  the  general  expression  (J  1 1)  of  the  intensity 

X*/2p«Sa+C«     ..... 

where  S=j[fsin(pX'}-qy)dxdy,    . 

'C-*'jyco8{poHrqy)dxdyt   . 

When,  as  in  the  application  to  rectangular  or  circular  apertures, 
the  form  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  axes  both  of  x  and  y, 
S  =  o,  and  C  reduces  to 

C^Jfcxjspxcoeqydxdy,      .     .     .     (5). 

In  the  case  of  the  circular  aperture  the  distribution  df  light  is  of 
course  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  focal  point  p^o,g  —  o;  and 
C  IS  a  function  of  />  and  q  only  through  V(P*-h2*).  It  is  thus 
sufficient  to  determine  the  intensity  along  the  axis  of  p.  Putting 
g  =  o,  we  get 

C^ffcas  pxdx  dy^2f^^cD3  px  V  (R*-*")  dx, 

R  being  the  radius  of  the  aperture.  This  integral  ifi  the  Bessel's 
function  of  order  unity,  defined  by 

Thus,  if  «  -  R  cos  4>, 

C-ir»R?J^^ 

and  the  illumination  at  distance  r  from  the  focal  point  is 

rt    flr«R*    ^J'  VTr)  /m 

\JX  ) 
The  ascending  series  for  Ji(b),  used  by  SirG.  B.  Airy  {Camh.'Trtvns,, 


(5). 


(7); 


1834)  in  his  original  investigation  of  the  diffraction  -of  a  circalar 

object-glass,  and  readily  obtaiated  from  (6),  is 


Ji(»)- 


2« 


(9). 


'5  "  Kl'^'^TO' 
When  z  is  great,  we  may  employ  the  semi-conveiTgent  series 

.3,5.7.9.1.3,5  /1\  *  } 

8.16,24.32      W  ^••-  5 

J-  A  /  /-  \       f      1  ^  i  ^     1     8.6.7..1.3  /1\  » 

,  3.5.7.9.11.1.3.5.7  /1\ »  )  ,.r,. 

+      6.16.24.^2,40      W  ••-•••{•     •      •     <^^'- 

A  table  of  the  values- of  2«~^Ji(2)  ha«  been  given  by  El.  C.  J.  Lommd 
(SchldmUchj  1S70,  15,  p.  166),  to  whom  is  due  the  first  systematic 
application  of  Bessel's  functions  to  the  diffraction  integrals. 

The  illumination  vanishes  in  correspondence  with  the  roots  of  the 
equation  Ji(2)  =0.  If  these  be  call^  zu  ^,  z>,  .  .  .  the  radii  of  the 
dark  rings  in  the  diffraction  pattern  are 

2^V2irR 

being  thus  inversely  proportional  to  R. 

The  integrations  may  also  be  effected  by  means  of  polar  co- 
orxlxnates,  taking  first  the  integration  with  respect  to  ^  so  as  to 
obtain  the  ve^t  for  an  infinitely  thin  annular  aperture.     Thus*  if 

x^p  cos  ^,    y  —  p^n(t>t 
<^^ff  cos  px  dx  dy  ^J^J^'  cos  {pp  cos  if)  pdp  dB, 
Now  by  definition 

W=;jo  co6(acoefl^(jg«l-g+gr-p— oi  ^  ;Aa-H 


.(u). 


The  value  of  C  for  an  annular  aperture  of  radius  r  and  width  dr  is 
thus 

dC^:^irJoipp)pdp (12). 

For  the  complete  circle, 

Or  J  4^     p*R*  .     »»R'  i 


R«. 


2I1C 


r 


as  beCons. 


In  these  expressions  we  are  to  replace  p  by  k^/f,  or  rather,  since 
the  diffraction  pattern  is  ^ynsmetrical,  by  kr/ft  where  r  is  the  distance 
of  any  point  in  the  focal  plane  from  the  centre  of  the  system. 

The  roots  of  J«(e^  after  the  .first  may  be  found  from 

«     -      o^  .  "050661     -053041  .  ^262051 

«nd  those  of  Ji(s)  from 

1519B2  ,n)15B90    545835 


i-.-+-25-,.^, 


(13), 


(14). 


fonntflae  derived  by  Stokes  (Comb.  Trans,,  1850,  vol.  iat.)  from  the 
descending  -series.^    The  following  table  gives  the  actoal  values : — 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


^rorJo(r)-0 


•7655 
1-7571 
2  7546 
3-7534 
47527 


-forJi(«)=0 


1-2197 
22330 
3  2383 
42411 
.5^428 


6 
7 

8 

9  . 
10 


■*a^HM^hAte*a**«* 


|forJo(2)-0 


5  7522 
67619 
77516 
8-7514 
9751S 


^^^.^•ftv 


f:iotJi(2)-0 


6  2439 
7-2448 
8-2454 
92459 
10  2463 


In  both  cases  the  imag.e  of  a  mathematical  pcint  Is  thus  a 
symmetrical  ring  system.  The  greatest  brightness  Is  at  the  centre, 
where 

.For  a  certain  distance  outwards  this  remains  sensibly  unimpaired 
and  then  gradually  diminishes  to  zero,  as  the  secondarjr'  waves 
become  discrepant  m  phase.  The  subsequent  revivals  of  brightness 
forming  the  bright  rings  are  necessarily  of  inferior  brilliancy  as 
compared  with  the  central  disk. 

The  first  dark  ring  in  the  diffraction  pattern  of  the  complete 
pfc^lar  aperture  occurs  when 


ri!f*=i-2T97XX/aR  . 


(15). 


^  The  descending  series  for  Jo (2)  appears  to  have  been  first  given 
lyy  Sir  W.  Hamifion  in  a  memoir  on  "  fluctuating  Functions," 
Roy.  Irish  Trans.,  1840. 
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We  mlay  obrnpslre  thia  with  tfad  GbrreapoiBiing  result  f  of  a  foctaagnilar 
apertare  of  width  Ov 

and  it  appeftrs  that  In  consecjiiefice  of  tht^  jM^CTptirtderttnce  of  the 
central  pftftd,  the  cotnpertaatiofi  in  the  case  of  the  circle  does  not 
set  in  at  so  stnaTI  ati  dbHqmty  as  when  the  circle  is  replaced  by  a 
rectangtilai'  ap^rtutie,  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
circle. 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  complete  cirtle-  with  a  narrow  annnlar 
aperture  of  the  same  radius,  we  see  that  in  the  latter  case  the  first 
dark  ring^  occurd  at  a  much  smaller  obliquity,  viz. 

r//»7655XX/2lC 

It  has  been  found  by  Sir  William  Herschel  and  others  that  the 
definition  of  a  telestioipe  i^  often  improved  by  stopping  off  a  part  of 
tbe  central  area  of  the  object-tl^ass;  but  the  advatntage  to  be  obtained 
in  this  way  is  in  no  case  great,  and  anything  like  a  reduction  of  the 
aperture  to  a  narrow  annulus  is  attended  by  a  development  of  the 
external  luminous  rings  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  improvement 
dud  to  the  dimrnislied  diameter  of  tite  ceAf  lUt  aresL^ 

The  maadmum  brightnesses  and  the  places  at  which  they  occur 
are  easily  determined  with  the  aid  of  certain  properties  of  the 
Bessel's  functions.    It  is  known  (see  Spherical  Harmonics)  that 

V(s)=-JiW. (16); 

j2(2)*Jj,(zHi'«      ....      (17); 

IoW+JiW=-fji(?)  ....     (18). 

The  nuudma  of  C  oocar  wben 


^(IM)  .1^-1^.0; 


or  by  (17  when  Js(z)»o.  Wlien  z  has  oiae  of  the  values  thus 
determined, 

|ji(«)-Jo(8). 

a 

The  accompanying  table  ia  giveti  by  LommeU  in  which  the  first 
col6mn  gi'vtts  the  roosts  of  J»<s)  ^o,  a^  the  second  and  third  columns 
the  coCTesponding  values  oi  dhe  functions  specifi^ed.  If  appears  that 
the  maxififitim  bnghtness  in  the  first  ring  is  onty  about  ^  of  the 

brightness  at  the  centre. 

- ■■.>.. ..1. ■  i.i^ ... ^.... ... .  ^.  — ,_ 


a 


22-1  Ji  (3) 


4^Ji'W 


1 1  f  ■   r ..  » 


i  »  «  t  I    1    i     il    I 


••■-■■       ••  -] 


•000000 
8*417236 

lt-6l9S5r 

t4-7^5938 
r7-959«20 


+1*000000 

^  -132579 
■f  •064482 
--  '04000^ 
f-4*  '027919 
—  -020905 


-    ■      f   -     f ..-»>  .t.H   .    ^1.    ■      .   ■■  1  .- f     - ,^ 


I-OOOOOO 

•017498 
•004158 
•001601 
•000779 
•000437 


We  will  now  investi§:ate  the  total  illumination  distributed  over 
the  area  of  the  circle  of  radius  r .    We  have 


where 

Thus 


Now  by  (17),  (18) 
so  that 


H-0*^ (t9). 

«»2xRr/X/ (20), 


and 


»-»Ji»(»>^  -  i^J^'W-  47^i*(«>» 


a/*  «riji*(«)&« I -]•*{«)- Ji»(2)  .    .    .    .    (21). 

If  Ty  or  z,  be  infinite,  J«(0),  Ji(<)  vanish ,  aad  the  whole  illamination 
is  expressed  by  irR^,  in  accordance  with  the  general  princif^  In 
any  case  the  proportion  of  the  whole  illumination  to  be  found  outside 
the  circle  of  radius  r  is  given  by 

For  the  dark  rings  Ji(i!)»o;  so  that  the  fmctioii  of  itlumlnai^n 
outside  dny  dark  ring  is  simply  Jo*(ik).  Thus  for  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  dark  rrngb  we  get  respectively  *i61t  -090,  «o62^  *047, 
showing  that  more  than  ^ths  of  the  whole  light  is  Concentrated 
within  the  area  Of  the  second  dark  ring  {Phil.  Mag.^  18SI). 
When  z  iA  grtat^  the  descending  series  (10)  gives 

so  that  the  places  of  maxima  and  minima  occur  at  eqnal  intervals* 


i^^m^ 


^  Airy«  loe.  cit.  **  Thus  the  magnitude  of  the  Central  spot  is 
diminished,  and  the  brightness  of  toe  nng»  increased,  by  covering 
the  central  parts  of  the  object-glass. '* 


The  mean  brightness  varies  ad  sT*^  for  as  r^),  arid  the  integral 
f otuid  by  muhtplying  it  by  ad;r  and  intcgi ating  between  o  and  00 
converges^ 

It  may  be  instructive  to  contrast  this  with  the  case  of  an  infinitely 
narrow  anmiSar  aperture,  where  the  brightness  is  propoctionai  to 
Jo*(s).    When  t  is  great, 

JoW-^(4)cosCn3r). 

The  mean  brightness  varies  as  ar*;    and  the  integral  J  qJo'(2)c^3 
is  not  convergent. 

5.  Resolving  Power  of  Telescopes. — The  efBtiency  of  a  tele- 
scope is  of  course  intimately  connected  with  the  size  of  the  disk 
by  which  it  represents  a  mathematical  point.  In  estimating 
theoretically  the  resolving  power  on  a  double  star  we  have  to 
consider  the  illumination  of  the  field  due  to  the  superposition  of 
the  two  independent  images.  If  the  angular  interval  between  the 
components  of  a  double  star  were  equal  to  twice  that  expressed 
in  equation  (15)  above,  the  central  disks  oi  the  di£Fractu>ii  patterns 
would  be  just  in  contact.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  star  would  appear  to  be  fairly  resolved,  since  the 
brightness  of  its  external  ring  system  is  too  small  to  produce  any 
material  confusiouy  unless  indeed  the  components  are  of  very 
unequal  magnitude.  The  diminution  of  the  star  disks  with 
increasing  aperture  was  observed  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and  in 
1823  Fraunhofer  formulated  the  law  of  inverse  proportionality. 
In  investigations  extending  over  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
advantage  of  a  large  aperture  in  separating  the  components  of 
close  double  stars  was  fiilly  examined  by  W.  R.  Dawes* 

The  resolving  power  of  telescopes  was  investigated  also  by 
J.  B.  L.  Foucault,  who  employed  a  scale  of  equal  bright  and  dark 
alternate  parts;  it  was  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  aperture 
and  independent  of  the  focal  length.  In  telescopes  of  the  best 
construction  and  of  moderate  aperture  the  performance  is  not 
sensibly  prejudiced  by  outstanding  aberration  ^  aad  the  limit 
imposed  by  the  finiteness  of  the  waves-  of  light  iift  practically 
reached*  M.  E.  Verdet  has  compared  Foucault's  results  with 
theory,  and  has  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  radius  of  the 
Visible  part  of  the  image  of  a  luminous  point  was  equal  to  half  the 
radius  of  the  first  dark  ring. 

The  application,  unaccountably  long  delayed,  of  this  principle 

to  the  microscope  by  H.L.F.Helmholt^  in  1871  H  the  foundation 

of  the  important  doctrine  of  the  microscopic  limit.    It  is  true  that 

in  1823  Fraunhofer,  inspired  by  his  observations  upon  gratings, 

had  very  nearly  hit  the  mark.*    And  a  little  before  Helmholtz, 

E.  Abbe  published  a  somewhat  more  complete  investigatiotl,  also 

founded   upon   the  phenomena   presented  by  gratings.    But 

although  the  ^trgument  from  gratings  is  instructive  and  convenient 

In  some  respects,  its  use  has  tended  to  obscure  the  essential  unity 

of  the  principle  of  the  limit  of  resolution  whether  applied  to 

telescopes  or  microscopes^ 

In  fig.  4,  AB  represent*  the  axis  of  an  optical  instrument  (tele- 
scope or  miczoacope),  A  being  a  point  of  the  object  and  B  a  point 
of  the  image.  By  the  operation  of  the  object-^lass  \AJ  ail  the  rays 
issuing  from  A  arrive  in  the  tttme  phafse  at  B*  Thus  if  A  be  setti- 
luminousv  the  illuminarion  is 
a  maximum;  at  B,  where  all 
the  secdndavy  waves  agree  in 
pikase*  B  is  tn  fact  the  centre 
o£  the  diffraction  disk  which 
coBstitutes  the  imag^e  of  A. 
At  neighbouring  points  the 
illnminatton  is  less^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discrepancies  of 
phase  which  there  enter.  In 
like  manner  if  we  take  a  neigh- 
bouring  point    P,   also  teU- 


rfl*ii^WM<  1    i-fc« 


B 


Frc^  4. 


luminous^  in  the  plane  of  the  object,  tk^  Waves  whbh  issue  from 
it  will  arrive  at  B  With  phases  no  longef  absolutely  concordant, 
and  thd  discrepancy  of  phase  Will  increase  as  t^e  interval  AP 


»  * 


'  "  Man  hann  daraus  schliesserii  vxis  moglkher  WeisR  durch  Mikra- 
shape  fiock  zu  sehen  isl.  Em  mikroskopifcker  Geg$nsUmd  s.  B,  dessen 
Durchmesser=^(},)  isl,  und  der  cms  sfmi  Tkeilen  bestehl^  kann  tUchi 
mekr  als  aus  zwet  Theilen  bestehend  erkannt  werden,  DUses  eeigl  urns 
eine  OrenzA  des  Sehvermogens  durch  Uikr^skope  "  {Gilbert's  Ann. 
74t  337)-  ^rd  Rayleigh  has  recorded  that  he  was  himself  convinced 
Dv  Fraunhofer's  reasoning  at  a  date  antecedent  to  the  writings  of 
Helmholtz  and  Abbe. 
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increases.  When  the  interval  is  very  small  the  discrepancy, 
though  mathematically  existent,  produces  no  practical  effect,  and 
the  illumination  at  B  due  to  P  is  as  important  as  that  due  to  A, 
the  intensities  of  the  two  luminous  sources  being  supposed  equal. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  clear  that  A  and  P  are  not  separated  in 
the  image.  The  question  is  to  what  amount  must  the  distance  AP 
be  increased  in  oraer  that  the  difference  of  situation  may  make  itself 
felt  in  the  image.  This  is  necessarily  a  question  of  degree;  but  it 
does  not  require  detailed  calculations  in  order  to  show  that  the 
discrepancy  first  becomes  conspicuous  when  the  phases  corresponding 
to  the  various  secondary  waves  which  travel  from  P  to  B  range  over 
a  complete  period.  The  illumination  at  B  due  to  P  then  becomes 
comparatively  small,  indeed  for  some  forms  of  aperture  evanescent. 
The  extreme  discrepancy  is  that  between  the  waves  which  travel 
through  the  outermost  parts  of  the  object-glass  at  L  and  L' ;  so  that 
if  we  adopt  the  above  standard  of  resolution,  the  question  is  where 
must  P  be  situated  in  order  that  the  relative  retardation  of  the  rays 
PL  and  PL'  may  on  their  arrival  at  B  amount  to  a  wave-length  (X). 
In  virtue  of  the  general  law  that  the  reduced  optical  path  is  stationary 
in  value,  this  retardation  may  be  calculated  without  allowance  for 
the  different  paths  pursued  on  the  farther  side  of  L,  L',  so  that  the 
value  is  simply  PL — PL'.  Now  since  AP  is  very  small,  AL'  —  PL'  = 
AP  sin  a,  where  a  is  the  angular  semi-aperture  L'AB.  In  like  manner 
PL— AL  has  the  same  value,  so  that 

PL-PL'  =  2APsino. 

According  to  the  standard  adopted,  the  condition  of  resolution  is 
therefore  that  AP,  or  «,  should  exceed  JX/sin  a.  If  e  be  less  than  this, 
the  images  overlap  too  much;  while  if  «  greatly  exceed  the  above 
value  the  images  become  unnecessarily  separated. 

In  the  above  argument  the  whole  space  between  the  object  and 
the  lens  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  matter  of  one  refractive  index, 
and  X  represents  the  wave-length  in  this  medium  of  the  kind  of  light 
employed.  If  the  restriction  as  to  uniformity  be  violated,  what  we 
have  ultimately  to  deal  with  is  the  wave-length  in  the  medium 
immediately  surrounding  the  object. 

Calling  the  refractive  index  Mi  we  have  as  the  critical  value  of  e, 

6  =  }Xo/Msin  a, (1). 

Xo  being  the  wave-length  in  vacuo.  The  denominator  m  sin  a  is  the 
quantity  well  known  (after  Abbe)  as  the  "  numerical  aperture." 

The  extreme  value  possible  for  a  is  a  right  angle,  so  that  for  the 
microscopic  Umit  we  have 

€  =  iXo/M  .......    (2). 

The  limit  can  be  depressed  only  by  a  diminution  in  Xo,  such  as 
photography  makes  possible,  or  by  an  increase  in  m,  the  refractive 
mdex  of  the  medium  in  which  the  object  is  situated. 

The  statement  of  the  law  of  resolving  power  has  been  made  in  a 
form  appropriate  to  the  microscope,  but  it  admits  also  of  immediate 
application  to  the  telescope.  If  2 R  be  the  diameter  of  the  object- 
glass  and  D  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  angle  subtended  by  AP  is 
€/D,  and  the  angular  resolving  power  is  given  by 

X/2Dsino=X/2R (3). 

This  method  of  derivation  (substantially  due  to  Helmholtz)  makes 
it  obvious  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  of  principle  between 
the  two  cases,  although  the  results  are  conveniently  stated  in  different 
forms.  In  the  case  of  the  telescope  we  have  to  deal  with  a  linear 
measure  of  aperture  and  an  angular  limit  of  resolution,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  the  microscope  the  limit  of  resolution  is  linear,  and  it  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  angular  aperture. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  above  argument  distinctly  assumes 
that  the  different  parts  of  the  object  are  self-luminous,  or  at  least 
that  the  light  proceeding  from  the  various  points  is  without  phase 
relations.  As  has  been  emphasized  by  G.  J.  Stoney ,  the  restriction 
is  often,  perhaps  usually,  violated  in  the  microscope.  A  different 
treatment  is  then  necessary,  and  for  some  of  the  problems  which 
arise  under  this  head  the  method  of  Abbe  is  convenient. 

The  importance  of  the  general  conclusions  above  formulated,  as 
imposing  a  limit  upon  our  |X)wers  of  direct  observation,  can  hardly 
be  overestimated;  but  there  has  been  in  some  quarters  a  tendency 
to  ascribe  to  it  a  more  precise  character  than  it  can  bear,  or  even  to 
mistake  its  meaning  altogether.  A  few  words  of  further  explanation 
may  therefore  be  desirable.  The  first  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that 
nothing  whatever  is  said  as  to  the  smallness  of  a  single  object  that 
may  be  made  visible.  The  eye,  unaided  or  armed  with  a  telescope, 
is  able  to  see,  as  points  of  light,  stars  subtending  no  sensible  anele. 
The  visibility  of  a  star  is  a  question  of  brightness  simply,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  resolving  |X)wer.  The  latter  element  enters  only 
when  it  is  a  question  of  recognizing  the  duplicity  of  a  double  star, 
or  of  distinguishing  detail  upon  the  surface  of  a  planet.  So  in  the 
microscope  there  is  nothing  except  lack  of  light  to  hinder  the  visi- 
bility of  an  object  however  small.  But  if  its  dimensions  be  much 
less  than  the  half  wave-length,  it  can  only  be  seen  as  a  whole,  and  its 
parts  cannot  be  distinctly  separated,  although  incases  near  the  border 
line  some  inference  may  be  possible,  foundedf  upon  experience  of  what 
appearances  are  presented  in  various  cases.  Interesting  observa- 
tions upon  particles,  ultra-microscopic  in  the  above  sense,  have  been 
recorded  by  H.  F.  W.  Siedentopf  and  R.  A.  Zsigmondy  {Drude's  Ann,, 
I903»  10,  p.  i). 


In  a  somewhat  similar  way  a  dark  linear  interruption  in  a  bright 
ground  may  be  visible,  although  its  actual  width  is  much  inferior 
to  the  half  wave-length.  In  illustration  of  this  fact  a  simple  experi- 
ment may  be  mentioned.  In  front  of  the  naked  eye  was  held  a  piece 
of  copper  foil  perforated  by  a  fine  needle  hole.  Observed  through 
this  tne  structure  of  some  wire  gauze  just  disappeared  at  a  distance 
from  the  eye  equal  to  17  in.,  the  gauze  containing  46  meshes  to 
the  inch.  On  the  other  hand,  a  single  wire  o-o;j4  m.  in  diameter 
remained  fairly  visible  up  to  a  distance  of  20  ft.  The  ratio  between 
the  limiting  angles  subtended  by  the  periodic  structure  of  the  gauze 
and  the  diameter  of  the  wire  was  (•022/-034)X  (240/17)  =9-1.  For 
further  information  uix)n  this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to 
Phil.  Mag.,  1896,  42,  p.  167;  Journ.  R.  Micr.  Soc,  1903,  p.  447. 

6.  Coronas  or  Glories, — The  results  of  the  theory  of  the  diffrac- 
tion patterns  due  to  circular  apertures  admit  of  an  interesting 
application  to  coronas,  such  as  are  often  seen  encircling  the  sun 
and  moon.  They  are  due  to  the  interposition  of  small  spherules 
of  water,  which  act  the  part  of  diffracting  obstacles.  In  order  to 
the  formation  of  a  well-defined  corona  it  is  essential  that  the 
particles  be  exclusively,  or  preponderatingly,  of  one  size. 

If  the  origin  of  light  be  treated  as  infinitely  small,  and  be  seen 
in  focus,  whether  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
the  whole  of  the  light  in  the  absence  of  obstacles  would  be  concen- 
trated in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  focus.  At  other 
parts  of  the  field  the  effect  is  the  same,  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  known  as  Babinet's,  whether  the  imaginary  screen  in  front 
of  the  object-glass  is  generally  transparent  but  studded  with  a  number 
of  opaque  circular  disks,  or  is  generally  opac^ue  but  perforated  with 
corresponding  apertures.  Since  at  these  points  the  resultant  due  to 
the  wnole  aperture  is  zero,  any  two  portions  into  which  the  whole 
may  be  divided  must  give  equal  and  opposite  resultants.  Consider 
now  the  light  diffracted  in  a  direction  many  times  more  oblique  than 
any  with  which  we  should  be  concerned,  were  the  whole  aperture 
umnterrupted,  and  take  first  the  effect  of  a  single  small  aperture. 
The  light  in  the  proposed  direction  is  that  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  small  aperture  in  accordance  with  the  laws  already  investigated, 
and  its  phase  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  aperture.  If  we  take 
a  direction  such  that  the  light  (of  given  wave-length)  from  a  single 
ap>erture  vanishes,  the  evanescence  continues  even  when  the  whole 
series  of  apertures  is  brought  into  contemplation.  Hence,  whatever 
else  may  happen,  there  must  be  a  system  of  dark  rings  formed, 
the  same  as  from  a  single  small  aperture.  In  directions  other  than 
these  it  is  a  more  delicate  question  how  the  partial  effects  should  be 
compounded.  If  we  make  the  extreme  suppositions  of  an  infinitely 
small  source  and  absolutely  homogeneous  light,  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  the  light  in  a  definite  direction  is  arbitrary, 
that  is,  dep>endent  upon  the  chance  distribution  of  apertures,  if, 
however,  as  in  practice,  the  light  be  heterogeneous,  the  source  of 
finite  area,  the  obstacles  in  motion,  and  the  discrimination  of  different 
directions  imperfect,  we  are  concerned  merely  with  the  mean  bright- 
ness found  by  varjdng  the  arbitrary  phase-relations,  and  this  is 
obtained  by  simply  multiplying  the  Drightness  due  to  a  single 
aperture  by  the  number  of  apertures  (n)  (see  Interference  of 
Light,  §  4).  The  diffraction  pattern  is  therefore  that  due  to  a  single 
aperture,  merely  brightened  n  times. 

In  his  experiments  upon  this  subject  Fraunhofer  employed  plates 
of  glass  dusted  over  with  lycopKxlium,  or  studded  with  small  metallic 
disks  of  uniform  size;  ancl  he  found  that  the  diameters  of  the  rings 
were  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  waves  and  inversely  as  the 
diameter  of  the  disks. 

In  another  respect  the  observations  of  Fraunhofer  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  in  disaccord  with  theory;  for  his  measures  of  the 
diameters  of  the  red  rings,  visible  when  white  light  was  employed, 
correspond  with  the  law  applicable  to  dark  rin^s,  and  not  to  the 
different  law  applicable  to  the  luminous  maxima.  Verdet  has, 
however,  pointed  out  that  the  observation  in  this  form  is  essentially 
different  from  that  in  which  homogeneous  red  light  is  employea, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  red  rings  would  correspond  to  the 
absence  of  blue-green  light  rather  than  to  the  g^reatest  abundance  of 
red  light.  Verdet's  own  observations,  conducted  with  great  care, 
fully  confirm  this  view,  and  exhibit  a  complete  agreement  with 
theory. 

By  measurements  of  coronas  it  is  possible  to  infer  the  size  of  the 
particles^  to  which  they  are  due,  an  application  of  considerable 
interest  in  the  case  of  natural  coronas — ^tne  general  rule  being  the 
larger  the  corona  the  smaller  the  water  spherules.  Young  employed 
this  method  not  only  to  determine  the  diameters  of  cloud  particles 
{^'g-  is^oTjiri-)*  hut  also  those  of  fibrous  material,  for  which  the 
theory  is  analogous.  His  instrument  was  called  the  eriometer 
(see     Chromatics,"  vol.  iii.  of  supp.  to  Ency,  Bril.,  1817). 

7.  Influence  of  Aberration,  Optical  Power  of  Instruments. — 
Our  investigations  and  estimates  of  resolving  power  have  thus 
far  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  that  there  are  no  optical 
imperfections,  whether  of  the  nature  of  a  regtdar  aberration  or 
dependent  upon  irregularities  of  material  and  workmanship.     In 
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practice  there  will  always  be  a  certain  aberration  or  error  of  phase, 
which  we  may  also  regard  as  the  deviation  of  the  actual  wave- 
surface  from  its  intended  position.  In  general,  we  may  say  that 
aberration  is  unimportant  when  it  nowhere  (or  at  any  rate  over  a 
relatively  small  area  only)  exceeds  a  small  fraction  of  the  wave- 
length (X).  Thus  in  estimating  the  intensity  at  a  focal  point, 
where,  in  the  absence  of  aberration,  all  the  secondary  waves  would 
have  exactly  the  same  phase,  we  see  that  an  aberration  nowhere 
exceeding  ^X  can  have  but  little  effect. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  influence  of  small  aberration  upon 
the  entire  image  has  been  calculated  (Phil.  Mag.^  1879)  is  that  of  a 
rectangular  aperture,  traversed  by  a  cylindrical  wave  with  aberration 
equal  to  cx^.  The  aberration  is  here  unsymmetrical,  the  wave  beins 
in  advance  of  its  proper  place  in  one  halt  of  the  aperture,  but  behind 
in  the  other  hali.  Wo  terms  in  «  or  **  need  be  considered.  The 
first  would  correspond  to  a  general  turning  of  the  beam;  and  the 
second  would  imply  imperfect  focusing  of  the  central  parts.  The 
effect  of  aberration  may  be  considered  in  two  ways.  We  may 
suppose  the  aperture  (a)  constant,  and  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  an  increasing  aberration ;  or  we  may  take  a  given  value  of  c  (i.e. 
a  given  wave-surface)  and  examine  the  effect  ofa  varying  aperture. 
The  results  in  the  second  case  show  that  an  increase  of  aperture 
up  to  that  corresponding  to  an  extreme  aberration  of  half  a  period 
has  no  ill  effect  upon  the  central  band  (§  3),  but  it  increases  unduly 
the  intensity  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  lateral  bands;  and  the 
practical  conclusion  is  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  from  an 
aperture  giving  an  extreme  aberration  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
period,  and  that  with  an  increased  aperture  aberration  is  not  so 
much  a  direct  cause  of  deterioration  as  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  that  improved  definition  which  should  accompany  the  increase 
of  aperture. 

U,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  the  aperture  given,  we  find 
that  aberration  begins  to  be  distinctly  mischievous  when  it  amounts 
to  about  a  quarter  period,  i.e.  when  the  wave-surface  deviates  at 
each  end  by  a  quarter  wave-length  from  the  true  plane. 

As  an  application  of  this  result,  let  us  investigate  what  amount 
of  temperature  disturbance  in  the  tube  of  a  telescope  may  be  ex- 
pected to  impair  definition.  According  to  J.  B.  Biot  and  r .  J.  D. 
Arago,  the  index  m  for  air  at  /**  C.  and  at  atmospheric  pressure  is  given 
by 

'00029 

If  we  take  o*  C.  as  standard  temperature, 

5m=-ii  /Xio-«. 

Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  the  irregularitv  of  temperature  t 
extends  through  a  length  /,  and  produces  an  acceleration  ofa  quarter 
of  a  wave-length, 

iX«i.i//Xlo-»; 

or,  if  we  take  X  =  5'3Xio-», 

the  unit  of  length  bein^  the  centimetre. 

We  may  infer  that,  m  the  case  of  a  telescope  tube  12  cm.  long, 
a  stratum  of  air  heated  i**  C.  lying  along  the  top  of  the  tube,  and 
occupying  a  moderate  fraction  of  the  whole  volume,  would  produce 
a  not  insensible  effect.  If  the  change  of  temperature  progressed 
uniformly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  result  would  be  a  lateral 
displacement  of  the  image  without  loss  of  definition ;  but  in  general 
both  effects  would  be  observable.  In  longer  tubes  a  similar  dis- 
turbance would  be  caused  by  a  proportionally  less  difference  of 
temperature.  S.  P.  Langley  has  proposed  to  obviate  such  ill-effects 
by  stirring  the  air  included  within  a  telescope  tube.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  definition  of  a  carbon  bisulphide  prism  may  be  much 
improved  by  a  vigorous  shaking. 

We  will  now  consider  the  application  of  the  principle  to  the 
formation  of  images,  unassisted  by  reflection  or  refraction  (Phil.  Mag., 
1881).  The  function  of  a  lens  in  forming  an  image  is  to  compensate 
by  its  variable  thickness  the  differences  of  phase  which  would  other- 
wise exist  between  secondary  waves  arriving  at  the  focal  point  from 
various  parts  of  the  aperture.  If  we  suppose  the  diameter  of  the 
lens  to  be  given  (2R),  and  its  focal  length/  gradually  to  increase,  the 
original  differences  of  phase  at  the  image  of  an  infinitely  distant 
luminous  point  diminish  without  limit.  When  /  attains  a  certain 
value,  say  /i,  the  extreme  error  of  phase  to  be  compensated  falls 
to  i\.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  such  an  error  of  phase  causes  no  sensible 
deterioration  in  the  definition;  so  that  from  this  point  onwards 
the  lens  is  useless,  as  only  improving  an  image  already  sensibly  as 
perfect  as  the  aperture  admits  of.  Throughout  the  operation  of 
increasing  the  focal  length,  the  resolving  power  of  the  instrument, 
which  depends  only  upon  the  aperture,  remains  unchanged;  and 
we  thus  arrive  at  the  rather  startline  conclusion  that  a  telescope 
of  any  degree  of  resolving  power  might  be  constructed  without  an 
object-glass,  if  only  there  were  no  limit  to  the  admissible  focal  length. 
This  last  proviso,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  takes  away  almost  all 
practical  importance  from  the  proposition. 


To  get  an  idea  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  quantities  involved,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  an  aperture  of  I  in.,  about  that  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.  The  distance  /i,  which  the  actual  focal  length  must  exceed,  is 
given  by 

V(/i«+R«)-yi  =  iX; 

so  that 

/i  =  2RVX (1). 

Thus,  if  X=j^^^,  R=A,  we  find 

'  /i  =  800  inches. 

The  image  of  the  sun  thrown  upon  a  screen  at  a  distance  exceeding 
66  ft.,  through  a  hole  i  in.  in  diameter,  is  therefore  at  least  as  well 
defined  as  that  seen  direct. 

As  the  minimum  focal  length  increases  with  the  square  of  the 
aperture,  a  quite  impracticable  distance  would  be  required  to  rival 
the  resolving  power  of  a  modern  telescope.  Even  for  an  aperture  of 
4  in.,  jTi  would  have  to  be  5  miles. 

A  similar  argument  may  be  applied  to  find  at  what  point  an 
achromatic  lens  becomes  sensibly  superior  to  a  single  one.  The 
question  is  whether,  when  the  adjustment  of  focus  is  correct  for  the 
central  rays  of  the  spectrum,  the  error  of  phase  for  the  most  extreme 
rays  (which  it  is  necessary  to  consider)  amounts  to  a  quarter  of  a 
wave-length.  If  not,  the  substitution  of  an  achromatic  lens  will  be 
of  no  advantage.  Calculation  shows  that,  if  the  aperture  be  J  in., 
an  achromatic  lens  has  no  sensible  advantage  if  the  focal  length 
be  greater  than  about  1 1  in.  If  we  suppose  the  focal  length  to  be 
66  ft.,  a  single  lens  is  practically  perfect  up  to  an  aperture  of  1*7  in. 

Another  obvious  inference  from  the  necessary  imperfection  of 
optical  images  is  the  uselessness  of  attempting  anything  like  an 
absolute  destruction  of  spherical  aberration.  An  admissible  error 
of  phase  of  JX  will  correspond  to  an  error  of  JX  in  a  reflecting  and  iX 
in  a  (glass)  refracting  surface,  the  incidence  in  both  cases  being 
perpendicular.  If  we  inquire  what  is  the  greatest  admissible  longi- 
tudinal aberration  (5/)  in  an  object-glass  according  to  the  above 
rule,  we  find 


«/=Xa- 


(2). 


a  being  the  angular  semi-aperture. 

In  the  case  oT  a  single  lens  of  glass  with  the  most  favourable  curva- 
tures, 6/  is  about  equal  to  a'/i  so  that  a*  must  not  exceed  \Jf.  For 
a  lens  of  3  ft.  focus  this  condition  is  satisfied  if  the  aperture  does 
not  exceed  2  in. 

When  parallel  rays  fall  directly  upon  a  spherical  mirror  the 
longitudinal  aberration  is  only  about  one-eighth  as  great  as  for  the 
most  favourably  shaped  single  lens  of  equal  focal  length  and  aper- 
ture. Hence  a  spherical  mirror  of  3  ft.  focus  might  have  an 
aperture  of  2i  in.,  and  the  image  would  not  suffer  materially  from 
aberration. 

On  the  same  principle  we  may  estimate  the  least  visible  displace- 
ment of  the  ej^e-piece  of  a  telescope  focused  upon  a  distant  ooject, 
a  question  of  interest  in  connexion  with  range-finders.  It  appears 
(Phil.  Mag,,  1885, 20,  p.  3^)  that  a  displacement  Sf  from  the  true  focus 
will  not  sensibly  impair  definition,  provided 

6/<px/R« (3), 

2R  being  the  diameter  of  aperture.  The  linear  accuracy  required 
is  thus  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  aperture  to  focal  length.  Taj 
formula  agrees  well  with  experiment. 

The  principle  gives  an  instantaneous  solution  of  the  question  of 
the  ultimate  optical  efliciency  in  the  method  of  "  mirror-reading:," 
as  commonly  practised  in  various  physical  observations.  A  rotation 
by  which  one  edge  of  the  mirror  advances  }X  (while  the  other  edge 
retreats  to  a  like  amount)  introduces  a  phase-discrepancy  of  a  whole 
period  where  before  the  rotation  there  was  complete  agreement.  A 
rotation  of  this  amount  should  therefore  be  easily  visible,  but  the 
limits  of  resolving  power  are  being  approached ;  and  the  conclusion 
is  independent  or  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror,  and  of  the  employ- 
ment of  a  telescope,  provided  of  course  that  the  reflected  image  is 
seen  in  focus,  and  that  the  full  width  of  the  mirror  is  utilized. 

A  comparison  with  the  method  of  a  material  pointer,  attached  to 
the  parts  whose  rotation  is  under  observation,  and  viewed  through 
a  microscope,  is  of  interest.  The 
limiting  efficiency  of  the  microscope 
is  attained  when  the  angular  aperture 
amounts  to  180°;  and  it  is  evident 
that  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  point 
under  observation  through  ^X  entails 
(at  the  old  image)  a  phase-discrepancy 
of  a  whole  period,  one  extreme  ray 
being  accelerated  and  the  other  re- 
tarded by  half  that  amount.  We  may  infer  that  the  limits  of 
efficiency  in  the  two  methods  are  the  same  when  the  length  of  the 
pointer  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  mirror. 

We  have  seen  that  in  perpendicular  reflection  a  surface  error  not 
exceeding  JX  may  be  admissible.  In  the  case  of  oblique  reflection 
at  an  angle  0,  the  error  of  retardation  due  to  an  elevation  BD  (fig.  5) 
is 

QQ'-QS«BD8ec0(i-cosSQQ')=BDsec<^(i-|-cos2<^)«2BDco8^; 
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Irom  which  it  foiiows  that  an  error  of  given  magmtnde  in  the  figure 
of  a  sur^e  is  less  important  in  oblique  than  in  perpendicular 
reflection.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  errors  can 
sometimes  be  compensated  by  altering  adjustments.  If  a  surface 
intended  to  be  flat  is  aflFected  with  a  slight  general  curvature,  a 
remedy  may  be  found  in  an  alteration  of  focus,  and  the  remedy  is 
the  less  complete  as  the  reflection  is  more  oblique. 

The  formula  expressing  the  optical  power  of  prismatic  spectro- 
scopes may  readily  be  investigated  upon  the  principles  of  the  wave 
theory.  Let  AoBo  be  a  plane  wave-surface  of  the  light  before  it  falls 
upon  the  prisms,  AB  the  corresponding  wave-surface  for  a  particular 
part  of  the  spectrum  after  the  light  has  passed  the  prisms,  or  after  it 
has  passed  the  eye-piece  of  the  observing  telescope.^  The  path  of  a 
ray  from  the  wave-surface  Ac  Bo  to  A  or  B  is  determined  by  the  con- 
dition that  the  optical  distance,  ji*da,  is  a  minimum;  and,  as  AB 

is  by  supposition  a  wave-surface,  this  optical  distance  is  the  same 
lor  both  points.    Thus 


jn  ds  (for  A)  ^Jn  ds  (for  B) 


(4). 


We  have  now  to  consider  the  behaviour  of  light  belonging  to  a 
neighbouring  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  path  of  a  ray  from  the 
wave-surface  AoBo  to  the  point  A  is  changed;  but  in  virtue  of  the 
minimum  property  the  change  may  be  neglected  in  calculating  the 
optical  distance,as  it  influences  the  result  by  Quantities  of  the  second 
order  only  in  the  changes  of  refrangibility.    Accordingly,  the  optical 

distance  from  AoBo  to  A  is  represented  by  J  (p+St^)ds,  the  integration 

being  along  the  original  path  Ao  .    .    .A;  and  similarly  the  optical 

distance  between  A«Bo  and  B  is  oepresented  by  J{/i'^6fi)ds,  the 

integration  being  along.  Bo  ...  B.  In  virtue  of  (4)  the  difference 
of  the  optical  distances  to  A  and  B  ia 

J Sfii  ds  (jalong  So  .  .  .  B)— Jiju^^  (along  Ao  ...  A)       (5). 

The  new  wave-surface  is  formed  in  such  a  position  that  the  optica! 
distance  is  constant;  and  therefore  the  dispersion^  or  the  angle 
through  which  the  wave-surface  is  turned  by  the  change  of  refrangi- 
bility, is  found  simply  by  dividing  (5)  by  the  distance  AB.  If,  as 
in  common  flint-glass  spectroscopes,  there  is  only  one  dispersing 

substance,  Jdfxds=^6tA,St  where  5  is  simply  the  thickness  traversed 

by  the  ray.  If  /»  and  /i  be  the  thicknesses  traversed  by  the  extreme 
rays,  and  a  denote  the  width  of  the  emergent  beam,  the  dispeision 
6  is  given  by 

^•=^(/»-/i)/a, 
or,  if  /i  be  negl^ible, 

e^htitja (6). 

The  condition  of  resolution  of  a  double  line  whose  components 
subtend  an  an^le  B  is  that  B  must  exceed  X/a.  Hence,  in  order 
that  a  double  Ime  may  be  resolved  whose  components  have  indices 
II  and  M+5;i,  it  is  necessary  that  t  should  exceed  the  value  given 
by  the  following  equation  :— 

t^\f9n (7). 

8.  Diffraction  Gratings. — Under  the  heading  "  Colours  of 
Striated  Surfaces,"  Thomas  Yottng  (Ph4l.  Trans,,  1802)  in  his 
usual  summary  fashion  gave  a  general  explanation  of  these 
colours,  incIudLsg  the  law  of  sines,  the  striations  being  supposed 
to  be  straight^  parallel  and  equidistant.  Later,  in  his  article 
"  Chromatics  "  in  the  supi^ement  to  the  5th  edition  of  this 
encyclopaedia,  he  shows  that  the  colours  "lose  the  mixed 
character  of  periodical  colours,  and.  resemble  much  more  the 
ordinary  prismatic  spectrum,  with  intervals  completely  dark 
interposed/'  and  explains  it  by  the  consideration  that  any  phase^ 
difference  which  may  arise  at  neighbouring  striae  is  multiplied  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  of  striae. 

The  theory  was  further  developed  by  A.  J.  Fresnel  (1815),  who 
gave  a  formula  equivalent  to  (5)  below.  But  it  is  to  J.  von 
Fraunhofer  that  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject. 
Hi&  recent  discovery  of  the  "  fixed  lines  '*  allowed  a  precision  of 
observation  previously  impossible.  He  constructed  gratings  up 
to  340  periods  to  the  inch  by  straining  fine  wire  over  screws. 
Subsequently  he  ruled  gratings  on  a  layer  of  gold-leaf  attached  to 
glass,  or  on  a  layer  of  grease  similarly  supported,  and  again  by 
attacking  the  glass  itself  with  a  diamond  point.  The  best  gratin^^ 
were  obtained  by  the  last  method,  but  a  suitable  diamond  point 
was  hard  to  find,  and  to  preserve.  Observing  through  a  telescope 
with  light  perpendicularly  incident,  he  showed  that  the  position 
of  any  ray  was  dependent  only  upon  the  grating  interval,  viz.  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  one  wire  or  line  to  the  centre  of  the 


neact,  and  not  otherwise  upon  the  thkknesa  of  the  wire  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  interspace.  In  different  gratings  the  lengths 
of  the  spectra  and  their  distances  from  the  axis  were  inversely 
proportional  to  the  grating  interval,  while  witk  a  given  grating 
the  distances  of  the  various  spectra  from  the  dads  were  as  i,  a,  3, 
&c.  To  Fraunhofer  we  owe  the  first  accurate  measnrements 
of  wave-lengths,  and  the  method  of  sq>axating  the  overlapping 
spectra  by  a  pdsm  dispersing  in  the  perpendicular  direction. 
He  described  also  the  complicated  patterns  seen  when  a  point  of 
light  is  viewed  through  two  superposed  gratings^  whose  Unes  cross 
one  another  perpendicularly  or  obliquely.  The  above  observa- 
tions relate  to  transmitted  light,  but  Fraunhofer  extended  his 
inquiry  to  the  light  reflected.  To  eliminate  the  light  returned 
from  the  hinder  surface  of  an  engraved  grating,  he  covered  it  with 
a  black  varnish.  It  then  appeared  that  under  certain  angles  of 
incidence  parts  of  the  resulting  spectra  were  completely  polarized. 
These  remarkable  researches  of  Fraunhofer,  carried  out  in  the 
years  181 7-1 823,  are  republished  in  his  Collected  Writings 
(Munich,  1888). 

The  principle  underlying  the  action  of  gratings  Is  identical  with 
that  discussed  in  §  2,  and  exemplified  in  T.  L-  Soret's  "  zone  plates/' 
The  alternate  Fresners  zones  are  blocked  out  or  otherwise  modified; 
in  this  way  the  original  compensation  is  upset  and  a  revival  of  light 
occurs  in  unusual  directions.  If  the  source  be  a  point  or  a  line,  and 
a  collimating  lens  be  used,  the  incident  waves  may  be  regarded  as 
plane.  lf»  further,  on  leaving  the  grating  the  light  be  received  by  a 
focusing  lens,  e.g,  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope^  the  Fresnel's  zones 
are  reduced  to  parallel  and  equidistant  straight  strips,  which  at 
certain  angles  coincide  with  the  ruling.  The  directions  of  the  lateral 
spectra  are  such  that  the  passage  from  one  element  of  the  grating 
to  the  corresponding  point  of  the  next  implies  a  retardation  ol 
an  integral  number  of  wave-lengths.  If  the  grating  be  composed 
of  alternate  transparent  and  opaque  parts,  tne  question  may  be 
treated  by  means  of  the  general  integrals  (§  3}  by  merely  limiting 
the  integration  to  the  transparent  parts  of  the  aperture.  For  an 
investigation  upon  these  lines  the  reader  is  referred  to  Air>'*s 
Tracts,  to  Verdet's  LeQons^  or  to  R.  W.  Wood^s  Physical  Optics.  If, 
however,  we  assume  the  theory  of  a  simple  rectangular  aperture 
(§;});  the  results  of  the  ruling  can  be  inferred  by  elementary  methods, 
which  are  perhaps  more  instructive. 

Apart  from  the  ruling,  we  know  that  the  image  of  a  mathematical 
line  will  be  a  series  of  narrow  bands,  of  which  the  central  one  is 
by  far  the  brightest.  At  the  middle  of  this  band  there  is  complete 
agreement  of  phase  among  the  aeoondary  waves.  The  dark  Unes 
which  separate  the  bands  are  the  places  at  which  the  phases  of  the 
secondary  wave  range  over  an  integral  number  of  periods.  If  now 
we  supix)se  the  aperture  AB  to  be  covered  by  a  great  number  of 
opaq^ue  strips  or  bars  of  width  d,  separated  by  transparent  intervals 
of  width  a,  the  condition  of  things  in  the  directions  just  spoken  of 
is  not  materially  changed.  At  the  central  point  there  is  still  complete 
agreement  of  phase ;  but  the  amplitude  ia  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
a:  a'\-d.  In  another  direction,  making  a  amall  angle  w^ith  the  Last, 
such  that  the  projection  of  AB  upon  it  amounts  to  a  few  wave- 
lengths, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  mode  of  interference  is  the  same  as 
if  there  were  no  ruling.  For  example,  when  the  direction  is  such  that 
the  projection  of  AB  upon  it  amounts  to  one  wave-length,  the 
elementary  components  neutralize  one  another,  becajuse  their  phases 
are  distributed  sj^mmetrically,  though  discontinuoualy,  round  the 
entire  period.  The  only  effect  of  the  ruling  is  to  diminish  the 
amplitude  in  the  ratio  a:a+<i;  and,  except  for  the  difference  in 
illumination,  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  light  is  the  aame  aa  if  the 
aperture  were  perfectly  free. 

The  lateral  (spectral)  images  occur  in  such  directions  that  the 
proiection  of  the  element  (a+d)  ol  the  erating  upon  them  is  an  exact 
multiple  of  A.  The  effect  of  each  of  toe  Jt  dements  of  the  grating 
is  then  the  same;  and,  unless  this  vanishes  on  account  of  a  particular 
adjustment  of  the  ratio  a :  d^  the  reaukant  amplitude  becomes  com- 
paratively very  great.  These  directions,  in  which  the  retardation 
between  A  and  B  is  exactly  rmih,  may  be  called  the  principal  direc- 
tions. On  either  side  of  any  one  ol  them  the  iliumination  is  dia- 
tribufied  according  to  the  sanae  law  as  for  the  central  image  (m  »  o), 
vanishing,  for  example,  when  the  retardation  amounts  to  (mn=*=i)X. 
In  consiaering  the  relative  brightnesses  o£  the  diiSerent  spectra,  it 
is  therefore  sufficient  to  attend  merely  to  the  principal  duections, 
provided  that  the  whole  deviation  be  not  ao  great  that  its  cosine 
differs  considerably  from  unity- 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  amplitude  due  to  a  single  element, 
which  we  may  conveniently  regard  as  composed  of  a  transpareiit 
part  a  bounded  by  two  opaque  parts  of  width  id.  The  plmse  of 
the  resultant  effect  is  by  symmetry  that  of  the  component  which 
comes  from  the  middle  of  a.  The  fact  that  the  other  components 
have  phases  differing  from  this  by  amounts  ranging  between 
>*'amx/(a-Hi)  causes  the  resultant  amplitude  to  be  less  than  for 
the  central  image  (where  there  is  complete  phase  agieement). 
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ff  B«  denote  the  brightness  of  the  m^  lateral  image,  end  B©  that 
oi  the  central  image,  we  have 


B«:Bo 


[f  B  denotes  the  brightness  of  the  central  image  when  the  whole  of 
Ihe  space  occupied  hy  the  grating  is  transparent,  we  have 

Bo:B=a«:(a-f<f)2, 
md  thus 

B-:B=^n.5«^.      ....     (2). 

The  sine  of  an  angle  can  never  be  greater  than  unity ;  and  con- 
sequently imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances  only  i/m*^  of 
the  original  light  can  be  obtained  in  the  fn>^  spectrum.  We  con- 
dude  that,  with  a  grating  composed  of  transparent  and  opaque 
parts,  the  utmost  light  obtainable  in  any  one  spectrum  is  in  the  first, 
and  there  amounts  to  l/r*,  or  about  t^.  and  that  for  this  purpose 
a  and  d  must  be  equal.    When  d  =  a  the  general  formula  becomes 


(3). 


sbowing  that,  when  m  is  even,  Bm  vanishes,  and  that,  when  m  is  odd, 

B^:B=sx/wV- 

The  third  spectrum  has  thus  only  i  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  first. 

Another  particular  case  of  interest  is  obtained  by  supF)OSfin^  a 
small  relatively  to  (a+d).  Unless  the  spectrum  be  of  very  high 
order,  we  have  simply 

B«,:B-|a/(o+rf)l« (4); 

90  that  the  brightnesses  of  all  the  spectra  are  the  same. 

The  light  stopped  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  grating,  together 
with  that  distributed  in  the  central  image  and  lateral  spectra,  ought 
to  make  up  the  brightness  that  would  be  found  in  the  central  image, 
were  all  the  apertures  transparent.  Thus,  if  a  *  d,  we  should  have 

which  is  true  by  a  known  theorem.     In  the  general  case 


a  formula  which  may  be  verified  by  Fourier's  theorem. 

According  to  a  geneml  principle  formulated  by  J.  Babinet,  the 
brightness  of  a  lateral  spectrum  is  not  affected  by  an  interchange 
of  the  transparent  and  opaque  parts  of  the  srating.  The  vibrations 
corresponding  to  the  two  parts  are  precisely  antagonistic,  since  if 
both  were  -operative  the  resultant  would  be  zero.  So  far  as  the 
apFrfication  to  ^ratii^s  is  concerned,  the  same  conclusion  may  be 
derived  from  (2). 

From  the  value  of  Bm :  Bo  we  see  that  no  lateral  spectrum  can 
surpass  the  central  image  in  brightness;  but  this  result  depends  upon 
the  hypothesis  l4iat  the  ruling  acts  by  opacity,  which  is  generally 
>'ery  far  from  being  the  case  in  practice.  In  an  engraved  glass 
grating  there  is  no  opaque  material  present  by  which  light  could  be 
absorl^d,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  a  difference  of  retardation  in 
passing  the  alternate  parts.  It  is  possible  to  prepare  gratines  which 
give  a  lateral  spectrum  brighter  than  the  central  image,  and  the  ex- 
planation is  easy.  For  if  the  alternate  parts  were  equal  and  alike 
transparent,  but  so  constituted  as  to  give  a  relative  retardation  of 
|X,it  IS  evident  that  the  central  image  would  be  entireljr  extinguished, 
while  the  first  spectrum  would  be  four  times  as  bright  as  if  the 
alternate  parts  were  opaque.  If  it  were  possible  to  introduce  at 
every  part  of  the  aperture  of  the  grating  an  arbitrary  retardation, 
all  the  light  might  be  concentrated  in  any  desired  spectrum.  By 
supposing  the  retardation  to  vary  imiformly  and  continuously  we 

,  fall  upon  the  case  of  an  ordinary  prism :  but  there 
\  is  then  no  diffraction  spectrum  in  the  usual  sense. 
J  To  obtain  such  it  would  be  necessaTy  that  the 
j  retardation  should  gradually  alter  by  a  ^wave- 
length in  passing  over  any  eleiment  of  the  grating, 
and  then  fall  back  to  its  fM^vious  value,  thus 
apringrng  suddenly  over  a   wave-length    (Fhil, 
Mag.,  i&7d,  47,  p.  rot).   It  is  not  likely  that  such 
a  result  will  ever  be  fully  attained  in  practice;  but 
i  the  case  is  worth  stating,  in  order  to  show  that 
!  there  is  no  theoretical  limit  to  the  'concentration 
'  <rf  light  of  assigned  wave-length  in  one  spectrum, 
and  as  illustrating  the  frequently  observed  un- 
symmetrical  chouracter  of  the  spectra  on  ifche  two  sides  of  the  central 
image.* 
\Ve  have  hitherto  supposed  that  ihe  light  is  incident  perpea* 

^  The  last  sentenoe  is  repeated  from  the  wri tier's  article  "  Wave 
Theory '"  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  work,  but  A.  A.  Michdbon's 
ingenious  Echelon  .gxating  constituije&a  reaUzatdon  in  an  unexpected 
manner  of  what  was  thought  to  be  impracticable^ — ^[R.] 


Fig.  6. 
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dicularly  upon  the  grating:;  but  the  theory  is  leasily  eottended.  If 
the  incident  rays  make  an  angle  B  with  the  normal  (fig.  6),  and  the 
diffcacted  rdyB  make  an  a-ngle  4*  (upon  the  same  side),  the  relative 
retardation  from  each  element  of  width  (a+<2)  to  the  next  is 
{n-\'d)  (sini^+sin  4) ;  and  this  is  the  quantity  nrbioh  i8it}oi>e  equated 
to  mli    Thus 

sin  d-hsin  ^  =«2  sin  ^(5+0)  cos  if^— ^)  —  wX/(a+d)      (5). 

The  "  deviation  "  is  (0-J-^),  and  is  therefore  a  minimum  when 
0  =  ^,  i.e.  when  the  grating  is  so  situated  that  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  diffraction  are  equal. 

In  the  case  of  a  reflection  grating  the  same  method  applies.  If 
6  and  ^  denote  the  angles  with  the  normal  made  by  the  incident 
and  didracted  rays,  the  forra^ula  (5)  still  holds, 
and,  if  the  deviation  be  reckoned  from  the 
direction  of  the  regularlv  reflected  rays,  it  is 
expressed. as  before  ^by  (^4-<^)i  and  is  a  mini- 
mum when  d'^^y  that  is,  when  the  diffracted 
rays  return  upon  the  course  of  the  incident 
rays. 

In  either  case  (as  also  with  a  prism)  the 
position   of   minimum   deviation  leaves   the 
width  of  the  beam  unaltered,  Le,  neither  magnifies  nor  diminishes  the 
aiKuJar  width  of  the  object  under  view. 

From  (5)  we  see  that,  when  the  light  falls  perpendicularly  upon 
a  grating  (0=o),  there  is  no  spectrum  formed  (the  image  corre- 
sponding to  m=^o  not  being  counted  as  a  spectrum),  if  the  grating 
interval  4r  or  {a-\-d)  is  less  than  X.  Under  these  circumstances, 
if  the  joaaterial  of  the  grating  be  completely  transparent,  the  whole 
of  the  light  must  apjpear  in  the  direct  image,  and  the  ruling  is  not 
perceptible.  From  the  absence  of  spectra  Fraunhofer  argued  that 
there  must  be  a  microscopic  limit  represented  by  X;  and  the  iefer- 
ence  is  plaiusible,  to  say  the  least  {Phil^  Ma^^  1886).  Fraunhofer 
should,  however,  have  fixed  the  microscopic  limit  at  JX,  as  appfiars 
from  (5),^  when  we  suppose  d  =  Jx,  ^= Jir. 

We  will  now  conaLcler  the  important  subject  of  the  resolving 
power  of  ffratii^s,  as  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  Tines  {n)  and  the  order  of  tne  spec- 
trum observed  («).  Let  BP  (fig.  8)  be  the 
direction  of  the  principal  maximum  (middle 
of  central  band)  for  the  wave-length  X  in  the 
triS^  spectrum.  Then  the  relative  retar<iation 
of  the  extreme  rays  (corresponding  to  the 
edges  A,  B  of  the  grating)  is  jnnX.  If  BQ 
be  the  direction  for  the  first  mininmim  (the 
darkness  between  the  central  and  first  lateral 
band),  the  relative  retardadon  of  the  extreme  rays  is  (m»-i-i)X, 
Suppose  now  that  X-f5X  is  the  wave-ilength  for  which  BQ  gives  the 
principal  maximum,  then 

.(mn-f-i)X=wn(X-f-5X) ; 
whence 

5XA"*i/w» (0). 

According  to  our  former  standard,  this  gives  the  smallest  difference 
of  wave-lengths  in  a  double  line  which  can  be  just  resolved;  and 
we  conclude  that  the  resolving  power. of  a  grating  depends  only 
upon  the  total  number  of  lines,  and  upon  the  order  of  the  spectrum, 
without  ;regard  to  any  otjher  considerations.  Jt  is  hene  of  course 
assumed  that  the  n  lines  are  really  utilized. 

In  the  case  of  the  D  lines  the  value  of  6X/X  is  about  i/iooo;  so 
that  to  resolve  this  double  line  in  the  first  spectrum  requires  icoo 
lines,  in  the  second  spectrum  500,  and  so  on. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  the  resolving  power  does  -not 
depend  directly  upon  the  closeness  of  the  ruling.  Let  us  take  the 
Cckse  of  a  .grating  i  in.  broad,  and  containing  loou  lines,  and  consider 
the  effect  of  interpolating  an  additional  1000  lines,  so  as  to  bisect 
the  former  intervals.  There  will  he  destruction  by  inteiference  of 
the  first,  third  and  odd  spectra  generally;  while  the  advantage 
gained  in  the  spectra  of  even  order  is  not  in  dispersion,  .nor  m 
resolving  power,  but  simply  in  brilliancy,  which  is  increased  four 
times.  Tf  we  now  suppose,  half  the  grating  cut  away,  so  as  to  leave 
1000  lines  in  half  an  inch,  the  dispersion  twUl  Hot  t>e  altered,  while  the 
brightness  and  resolviig  power  !are  halted. 

There  is  clearly  no  theoretical  limit  to  the  resolving  power  of 
gratings,  even  in  spectra  of  gi^n  order.  But  Jt  is  possible  that, 
as  suggested  by  Rowland,*  the  structure  of  natural  spectra  may 
be  too  coarse  to  give  opportunity  for  resolving  powers  much  higher 
than  those  now  in  useu  However  this  may  he,  'it  would  ^always 
be  possible,  with  the  aid  of  a  gratlog  of  given  resoiviag  power,  to 
construct  artificially  from  white  light  mixtures  of  slighuy  different 
wave-length  whose  resolution  or  otherwise  would  discriminate 
between  powers  inferior  and  superior  to  the  given  one.* 

** Compare  also  F.  "F.  TlpplcTi,  Togg,  Ann.  cxxxlx.  p.  465,  1870; 
l^yleigh,  Naiure  (October  i  X873). 

'  The  power  of  a  gcatiiig  to  construct  light  of  nearly  definite  wave-- 
length is  well  iUnstmated  by  Young's  cxsniparison  with  die  prDductton 
oi  a  musical  note  by  sedsction  cf  a  sudden  sound  from  &  row  ot 
palings.  TJhe  objection  raised  by  Hecachel  {Light,  i§  703)  to  this 
comparison  depends  on  a  misconoeptioni 
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If  we  define  as  the  "  dispersion  '*  in  a  particular  part  of  the 
spectrum  the  ratio  of  the  angular  interval  dd  to  the  corresponding 
increment  of  wave-length  d\  we  may  express  it  b^^  a  very  simple 
formula.  For  the  alteration  of  wave-length  entails,  at  the  two 
limits  of  a  diffracted  wave-front,  a  relative  retardation  equal  to 
mndX,  Hence,  if  a  be  the  width  of  the  diffracted  beam,  and  dB  the 
angle  through  which  the  wave-front  is  turned. 


or 


add^mndX, 
dispersion  =  mn/'a 


(7). 


The  resolving  power  and  the  width  of  the  emergent  beam  fix 
the  optical  character  of  the  instrument.  The  latter  element  must 
eventually  be  decreased  until  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  Hence  a  wide  beam  demands  treatment  with  further 
apparatus  (usually  a  telescope)  of  high  magnifying  power. 

in  the  above  aiscussion  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  ruling  is 
accurate,  and  we  have  seen  that  by  increase  of  m  a  high  resolving 
power  is  attainable  with  a  moderate  number  of  lines.  But  this 
procedure  (apart  from  the  question  of  illumination)  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  makes  excessive  demands  upon  accuracy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  principle  already  laid  down  it  can  make  but  little  difference 
in  the  principal  direction  corresponding  to  the  first  spectrum, 
provided  each  line  lie  within  a  quarter  of  an  interval  (a-\-d)  from  its 
theoretical  position.  But,  to  obtain  an  equally  good  result  in  the 
m*^  spectrum,  the  error  must  be  less  than  i/m  of  the  above  amount.^ 

There  are  certain  errors  of  a  systematic  character  which  demand 
special  consideration.  The  spacmg  is  usually  effected  by  means  of 
a  screw,  to  each  revolution  of  which  corresponds  a  large  number 
(e.g.  one  hundred)  of  lines.  In  this  way  it  may  happen  that  although 
there  is  almost  perfect  periodicity  with  each  revolution  of  the  screw 
after  (say)  1 00  lines,  yet  the  100  lines  themselves  are  not  equally 
spaced.  The  **  ghosts  "  thus  arising  were  first  described  by  G.  H. 
Quincke  (Pogg.  Ann.,  1872,  146,  p.  i),  and  have  been  elaborately 
investigated  by  C.  S.  Peirce  {Ann.  Journ.  Math.^  1879, 2,  p.  330),  botn 
theoretically  and  experimentally.  The  general  nature  of  the  effects 
to  be  expected  in  such  a  case  may  be  made  clear  by  means  of  an  illus- 
tration already  employed  for  another  purF)ose.  Suppose  two  similar 
and  accurately  ruled  transparent  gratmgs  to  be  superposed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  lines  are  parallel.  If  the  one  set  01  lines  exactly 
bisect  the  intervals  between  the  others,  the  grating  interval  is 
practically  halved,  and  the  previously  existing  spectra  of  odd  order 
vanish.^  But  a  very  slight  relative  displacement  will  cause  the 
apparition  of  the  odd  spectra.  In  this  case  there  is  approximate 
periodicity  in  the  half  interval,  but  complete  periodicity  only  after 
the  whole  interval.  The  advantage  of  approximate  bisection  lies 
in  the  superior  brilliancy  of  the  surviving  spectra;  but  in  any  case 
the  compound  grating  may  be  considered  to  be  perfect  m  the 
longer  interval,  and  the  definition  is  as  good  as  if  the  bisection  were 
accurate. 

The  effect  of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  interval  (fig.  o)  as  we 
pass  across  the  grating  has  been  investigated  by  M.  A.  Cornu 
{C.R.t  1875,  80,  p.  655),  who  thus  explains  an  anomaly  observed  by 
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Fig.  9. — a*.        Fig.  10. — ^.      Fig.  ii. — x*.  Fig.  12. — x^. 

E.  E.  N.  Mascart.  The  latter  found  that  certain  gratings  exercised 
a  converging  power  upon  the  spectra  formed  upon  one  side,  and  a 
corresponding  diverging  power  upon  the  spectra  on  the  other  side. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  light  is  mcident  perpendicularly,  and  that 
the^  grating  interval  increases  from  the  centre  towards  that  edge 
which  lies  nearest  to  the  spectrum  under  observation,  and  decreases 
towards  the  hinder  edge.     It  is  evident  that  the  waves  from  both 

halves  of  the 
grating  are  ac- 
celerated in  an 
increasing  degree, 
as  we  pass  from 
the  centre  out- 
wards, as  com- 
pared with  the 
phase  they  would  possess  were  the  central  value  of  the  grating 
interval  maintained  throughout.  The  irregularity  of  spacing  has 
thus  the  effect  of  a  convex  lens,  which  accelerates  the  marginal 
relatively  to  the  central  rays.  On  the  other  side  the  effect  is 
reversed.     This  kind  of  irregularity  may  clearly  be  present  in  a 

^  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  errors  of  this  order  of  magnitude  are 
unobjectionable  in  all  cases.  The  position  of  the  middle  of  the  bright 
band  representative  of  a  mathematical  line  can  be  fixed  witn  a 
spider-line  micrometer  within  a  small  fraction  of  the  width  of  the 
band,  just  as  the  accuracyof  astronomical  observations  far  transcends 
the  separating  power  of  the  instrument. 


Fig.  13.— «y.      Fig.  14.— jc*y.    Fig.  15.— y*. 


degree  surpassing  the  usual  limits,  without  loss  of  definition,  when 
the  telescope  is  focused  so  as  to  secure  the  best  effect. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  further  the  other  variations 
from  correct  ruling  which  correspond  to  the  various  terms  expressing 
the  deviation  of  the  wave-surface  from  a  perfect  plane.  If  x  and  y 
be  co-ordinates  in  the  plane  of  the  wave-surface,  tne  axis  of  y  being 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  grating,  and  the  origin  corresponding 
to  the  centre  of  the  beam,  we  may  take  as  an  approximate  equation 
to  the  wave-surface 


'  ='^+^^y^^^+^+fix^y+yxy^+^y^+ 


•    (8): 


and,  as  we  have  just  seen,  the  term  in  jc*  corresponds  to  a  linear 
error  in  the  spacmg.  In  like  manner,  the  term  in  y*  corresponds 
to  a  general  curvature  of  the  lines  (fig.  10),  and  does  not  influence 
the  definition  at  the  (primary)  focus,  although  it  may  introduce 
astigmatism.^  If  we  suppose  that  everything  is  symmetrical  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  primary  plane  y=o,  the  coefficients  B,  )S,  i 
vanish.  In  spite  of  any  inequality  between  p  and  p',  the  definition 
will  be  good  to  this  order  of  approximation,  provided  o  and  y  vanish. 
The  former  measures  the  thickness  of  the  pnmary  focal  line,  and  the 
latter  measures  its  curvature.^  The  error  of  ruling  p^iving  rise  to  a  is 
one  in  which  the  intervals  increase  or  decrease  m  both  directions 
from  the  centre  outwards  (fig.  11),  and  it  may  often  be  compensated 
by  a  slight  rotation  in  azimuth  of  the  object-glass  of  the  observing 
telescope.  The  term  in  y  corresponds  to  a  variation  of  curvature 
in  crossine  the  grating  (fig.  12). 

When  the  plane  zx  is  not  a  plane  of  symmetry,  we  have  to  consider 
the  terms  in  xy,  x*y ,  and  y'.  The  first  of  these  corresponds  to  a  dex-ia- 
tion  from  parallelism,  causing  the  interval  toalter  gradually  as  we  pass 
along  the  lines  (fig.  13).  The  error  thus  arising  may  be  compensated 
by  a  rotation  of  the  object-glass  about  one  of  the  diameters  y  =  ^x. 
The  term  in  x*y  corresponos  to  a  deviation  from  parallelism  in  the 
same  direction  on  both  sides  of  the  central  line  (fig.  14) ;  and  that  in 
y*  would  be  caused  by  a  curvature  such  that  there  is  a  point  of 
inflection  at  the  middle  of  each  line  (fig.  15). 

All  the  errors,  except  that  depending  on  a,  and  especially  those 
depending  on  y  and  5,  can  be  diminished,  without  loss  of  resolving 
power,  by  contracting  the  vertical  aperture.  A  linear  error  in  the 
spacing,  and  a  general  curvature  of  the  lines,  are  eliminated  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  a  grating. 

The  explanation  of  the  difference  of  focus  upon  the  two  sides  as 
due  to  unequal  spacing  was  verified  by  Cornu  upon  gratings  purposely 
constructed  with  an  increasing  interval.  He  has  also  shown  how  to 
rule  a  plane  surface  with  lines  so  disposed  that  the  grating  shall  of 
itself  ^ive  well-focused  spectra. 

A  similar  idea  appears  to  have  guided  H.  A.  Rowland  to  his 
brilliant  invention  of  concave  gratings,  by 
which  spectra  can  be  photographed  without 
any  further  optical  appliance.      In  these      ^ 
instruments   tne   lines   are   ruled   upon   a      /'* 
spherical  surface  of  speculum  metal,  and     / 
mark  the  intersections  of  the  surface  by  a    1 

system  of  parallel  and  equidistant  planes,  oj- 

of  which  the  middle  member  passes  through  \ 
the  centre  of  the  sphere.  If  we  consider  for 
the  present  only  the  primary  plane  of  sym- 
metry, the  figure  is  reducecf  to  two  dimen- 
sions. Let  Ar  (fig.  16)  represent  the  surface 
of  the  grating,  O  being  the  centre  of  the  p.-      g 

circle.   Then,  if  Q  be  any  radiant  point  and 
Q'  its  image  (primary  focus)  in  the  spherical  mirror  AP,  we  have 

1      1  ^2cos<» 
Vi^u        a    ' 

where  t»i  =  AQ',  «  =  AQ,  a  =  0A,  0— angle  of  incidence  QAO,  equal  to 
the  angle  of  reflection  Q'AO.  If  Q  be  on  the  circle  described  upon 
OA  as  diameter,  so  that  u—a  cos  0,  then  Q'  lies  also  upon  the  same 
circle;  and  in  this  case  it  follows  from  the  symmetry  that  the 
un^mmetrical  aberration  (depending  upon  a)  vanishes. 

This  disposition  is  adopted  in  Rowland's  instrument;  only,  in 
addition  to  the  central  image  formed  at  the  angle  ^'  =  ^  there  are 
a  series  of  spectra  with  various  values  of  f\  bnt  all  disposed  upon 
the  same  circle.  Rowland's  investigation  is  contained  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to;  but  the  following  account  of  the  theory  is  in 
the  form  adopted  by  R.  T.  Glazebrook  {Phil.  Mag,,  1883). 

In  order  to  find  the  difference  of  optical  distances  between  the 
courses  QAQ',  QPQ',  we  have  to  express  QP-QA,  PQ'-AQ'.  To 
find  the  former,  we  have,  if  OAQ  =  ^,  AOP  =  a>, 

QP*  =  «*-f-4a*sin  ^ta-'^au  sin  ita  sin  (}ft>-^) 
=  (tt  -\-a  sin  <t>  sin  «)*-o*  sin  Vsin  *«4-4a  sin  * Jw(a-tt  cos  <p). 

•  "  In  the  same  way  we  may  conclude  that  in  flat  gratings  any 
departure  from  a  straight  line  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  dust  in 
the  slit  and  the  spectrum  to  have  different  foci — a  fact  sometimes 
observed  "  (Rowland,  "  On  Concave  Gratings  for  Optical  Purposes," 
Phil.  Mag.,  September  1883). 
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Now  as  far  as  w* 

4  sin  *i«=sin*«H-Jsin*«, 

aiid  thus  to  the  same  order 

QP2  =  (tt+asin^  sin  «)« 
—a  cos  ^(tt— a  cos  0)  sin  *w4-io(a— u  cos  0)  sin  *w. 

But  if  we  now  suppose  that  Q  lies  on  the  circle  u^a  cos  ^,  the 
middle  term  vanishes,  and  we  get,  correct  as  far  as  co^, 

r^D     /     .       •    ^   •       \      /  J  t  4.  ^sin^^sinfw  > 
QP  =  (i*+osin0sin«)  -v/ J  li j-j; j  » 

so  that 

QP— tt=sasin^sin«4-Jasin^tan^sin*w    .     .     (9), 

in  which  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  adjustment  necessary  to  secure 
the  disappearance  of  sin  *a>  is  sufficient  also  to  destroy  the  term  in 
sin*  CO. 

A  similar  expression  can   be  found  for  Q'P— Q'A;  and  thus,  if 
Q'A=»,  Q'AO=^',  where  v=a  cos  ^',  we  get 

QP+PO'-QA-AQ'^asinwCsiniMin^") 

•f  i^  sin  *«(sin ^tan  ^  +  sin ^'tan^')  .     .     .     (10). 

If  4>'=^4>,  the  term  of  the  first  order  vanishes,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  difference  of  path  via  P  and  via  A  to  a  term  of  the  fourth  order 
proves  not  only  that  Q  and  Q'  are  conjugate  foci,  but  also  that  the 
foci  are  exempt  from  the  most  important  term  in  the  aberration. 
In  the  present  application  <t>'  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  <f>;  but  if 
P  correspond  to  a  line  upon  the  grating,  the  difference  of  retarda- 
tions for  consecutive  positions  of  P,  so  far  as  expressed  by  the  term 
of  the  first  order,  will  be  equal  to  ^m\  {m  integral),  and  therefore 
without  influence,  provided 

<r  (sin  0-sin^')  =  =f= '''^ (11)» 

where  a  denotes  the  constant  interval  between  the  planes  contain- 
ing the  lines.  This  is  the  ordinary  formula  for  a  reflecting  plane 
grating,  and  it  shows  that  the  spectra  are  formed  in  the  usual 
directions.  They  are  here  focused  (so  far  as  the  rays  in  the  primary 
plane  are  concerned)  upon  the  circle  OQ'A,  and  the  outstanding 
aberration  is  of  the  fourth  order. 

In  order  that  a  large  part  of  the  field  of  view  may  be  in  focus  at 
once,  it  is  desirable  that  the  locus  of  the  focused  spectrum  should 
be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision.  For  this  purpose 
Rowland  places  the  eye-piece  at  O,  so  that  0  =  0,  and  then  by  (11) 
the  value  of  ^'  in  the  m*"  spectrum  is 

<rsin0'==*=fMX (12). 

If  (a  now  relate  to  the  edge  of  the  grating,  on  which  there  are 
altogether  n  lines, 

no- =s  2a  sin  o), 

and  the  value  of  the  last  term  in  (10)  becomes 

^na  sin  'w  sin  0'tan  <^', 

or 

1^  ?»»X  sin' « tan  0' (13). 

This  expresses  the  retardation  of  the  extreme  relatively  to  the 
central  ray,  and  is  to  be  reckoned  positive,  whatever  may  be  the 
signs  of  CO,  and  ^'.  If  the  semi-angular  aperture  (o)  be  ^Jo,  and 
tan  0'  =  ii  mn  might  be  as  great  as  tour  millions  before  the  error  of 
phase  would  reach  }X.  If  it  were  desired  to  use  an  angular  aperture 
so  large  that  the  aberration  according  to  (13)  would  be  injurious, 
Rowland  points  out  that  on  his  machine  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  applying  a  remedy  by  making  a  slightly  variable  towards  the 
edges.  Or,  retaining  <r  constant,  we  mip^ht  attain  compensation  by  so 
polishing  the  surface  as  to  bring  the  circumference  slightly  forward 
m  comparison  with  the  position  it  would  occupy  upon  a  true  sphere. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  these  calculations  apply  to  the  rays  in 
the  primary  plane  only.  The  image  is  greatly  affected  with  astig- 
matism ;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  if  y  in  (8)  be  small  enough. 
Curv'ature  of  the  primary  focal  line  having  a  very  injurious  effect 
upon  definition,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  excellent  performance 
of  these  gratings  that  y  is  in  fact  small.  Its  value  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  calculated.  The  other  coefficients  in  (8)  vanisn  in 
virtue  of  the  symmetry. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  for  maintaining  the  focus  are  of 
great  simplicity.  The  grating  at  A  and  the  eye-piece  at  O  are 
rigidly  attached  to  a  bar  AG,  whose  ends  rest  on  carriages,  moving 
on  rails  OQ,  AQ  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A  tie  between  the 
middle  point  of  the  rod  OA  and  Q  can  be  used  if  thought  desirable. 

The  absence  of  chromatic  aberration  gives  a  great  advantage  in 
the  comparison  of  overlapping  spectra,  which  Rowland  has  turned 
to  excellent  account  in  his  determinations  of  the  relative  wave- 
lengths of  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  (PhU.  Mag.,  1887). 

For  absolute  determinations  of  wave-lengths  plane  gratings  are 
used.  It  is  found  (Bell,  Phil.  Mag.,  1887)  that  the  angular 
measurements  present  less  difficulty  than  the  comparison  of  the 
grating  interval  with  the  standard  metre.  There  is  also  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  temperature  of  the  grating  when  in 
use.  In  order  to  minimize  the  heating  action  of  the  light,  it  might 
be  submitted  to  a  preliminary  prismatic  analysis  before  it  reaches 
the  slit  of  the  spectrometer,  after  the  manner  of  Helmholtz. 

In  spite  of  the  many  improvements  introduced  by  Rowland  and 


of  the  care  with  which  his  observations  were  made,  recent  workers 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  errors  of  unexpected  amount 
have  crept  into  his  measurements  of  wave-lengths,  and  there  is 
even  a  disposition  to  discard  the  grating  altogether  for  funda- 
mental work  in  favour  of  the  so-called  "  interference  methods," 
as  developed  by  A.  A.  Michelson,  and  by  C.  Fabry  and  J.  B.  Perot. 
The  grating  would  in  any  case  retain  its  utility  for  the  reference  of 
new  lines  to  standards  otherwise  fixed.  For  such  standards 
a  relative  accuracy  of  at  least  one  part  in  a  million  seems  now 
to  be  attainable. 

Since  the  time  of  Fraunhofer  many  skilled  mechanicians  have 
given  their  attention  to  the  ruling  of  gratings.  Those  of  Nobert 
were  employed  by  A.  J.  Angstrom  in  his  celebrated  researches 
upon  wave-lengths.  L.  M.  Rutherfurd  introduced  into  common 
use  the  reflection  grating,  finding  that  speculum  metal  was  less 
trying  than  glass  to  the  diamond  point,  upon  the  permanence  of 
which  so  much  depends.  In  Rowland's  dividing  engine  the 
screws  were  prepared  by  a  special  process  devised  by  him,  and 
the  resulting  gratings,  plane  and  concave,  have  supplied  the 
means  for  much  of  the  best  modern  optical  work.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  further  improvements  are  not  excluded. 

There  are  various  copying  processes  by  which  it  is  possible 
to  reproduce  an  original  ruling  in  more  or  less  perfection.  The 
earliest  is  that  of  Quincke,  who  coated  a  glass  grating  with  a 
chemical  silver  deposit,  subsequently  thickened  with  copper  in 
an  electrolytic  bath.  The  metallic  plate  thus  produced  formed, 
when  stripped  from  its  support,  a  reflection  grating  reproducing 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  original.  It  is  best  to  com- 
mence the  electrolytic  thickening  in  a  silver  acetate  bath.  At 
the  present  time  excellent  reproductions  of  Rowland's  speculum 
gratings  are  on  the  market  (Thorp,  Ives,  Wallace),  prepared,  after 
a  suggestion  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  by  coating  the  original  with  a 
varnish,  e.g.  of  celluloid.  Much  skill  is  required  to  secure  that 
the  film  when  stripped  shall  remain  undeformed. 

A  much  easier  method,  applicable  to  glass  originals,  is  that 
of  photographic  reproduction  by  contact  printing.  In  several 
papers  dating  from  1872,  Lord  Rayleigh  (see  Collected  Papers, 
i.  157,  160,  199,  504;  iv.  226)  has  shown  that  success  may 
be  attained  by  a  variety  of  processes,  including  bichromated 
gelatin  and  the  old  bitumen  process,  and  has  investigated  the 
effect  of  imperfect  approximation  during  the  exposure  between  the 
prepared  plate  and  the  original.  For  many  purposes  the  copies, 
containing  lines  up  to  10,000  to  the  inch,  are  not  inferior.  It  is 
to  be  desired  that  transparent  gratings  should  be  obtained  from 
first-class  ruling  machines.  To  save  the  diamond  point  it  might 
be  possible  to  use  something  softer  than  ordinary  glass  as  the 
material  of  the  plate. 

9.  Talbofs  Bands, — These  very  remarkable  bands  are  seen 
under  certain  conditions  when  a  tolerably  pure  spectrum  is  re- 
garded with  the  naked  eye,  or  with  a  telescope,  half  the  aperture 
being  covered  by  a  thin  plate,  e.g.  of  glass  or  mica.  The  view  of  the 
matter  taken  by  the  discoverer  {Phil.  Mag.,  1837, 10,  p.  364)  was 
that  any  ray  which  suffered  in  traversing  the  plate  a  retardation 
of  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths  would  be  extinguished, 
and  that  thus  the  spectrum  would  be  seen  interrupted  by  a 
number  of  dark  bars.  But  this  explanation  cannot  be  accepted  as 
it  stands,  being  open  to  the  same  objection  as  Arago's  theory  of 
stellar  scintillation.^  It  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  true  that 
a  body  emitting  homogeneous  light  would  disappear  on  merely 
covering  half  the  aperture  of  vision  with  a  half-wave  plate. 
Such  a  conclusion  would  be  in  the  face  of  the  principle  of  energy, 
which  teaches  plainly  that  the  retardation  in  question  leaves 
the  aggregate  brightness  unaltered.     The  actual  formation  of 

^  On  account  of  inequalities  in  the  atmosphere  giving  a  variable 
refraction,  the  light  from  a  star  would  be  irregularly  distributed  over 
a  screen.  The  experiment  is  easily  made  on  a  laboratory  scale,  with 
a  small  source  of  light,  the  rays  from  which,  in  their  course 
towards  a  rather  distant  screen,  are  disturbed  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  heated  body.  At  a  moment  when  the  eye,  or  object-glass  of  a 
telescope,  occupies  a  dark  position,  the  star  vanishes.  A  fraction 
of  a  second  later  the  aperture  occupies  a  bright  place,  and  the  star 
reappears.  According  to  this  view  the  chromatic  effects  depend 
entirely  upon  atmospheric  dispersion. 
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the  bands  comes'  about  in  a  very  cuiious  way,  as  is  shown  by  a 
circumstance  first  observed  by  Brewster.  When  the  retarding 
plate  is  held  on  the  side  towards  the  red  of  the  spectrum,  the  bands 
are  no$  seen.  Even  in  the  contrary  case,  the  thickness  of  the  plate 
must  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  dependent  upon  the  purity  o£ 
the  spectrum-  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  bands  were  first 
given  by  Airy  (FhiL  Trans,,  1840, 225;  1841,  r),  but  we  shall  here 
follow  the  investigation  of  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  (FhiL  Trans.,  1848, 
227),  limiting  oujcselves-,  however,  to  the  case  where  the  retarded 
and  unretarded  beams  are  contiguous  and  of  equal  width. 

The  aperture  of  the  unretarded  beam  may  thus  be  taken  to  be 
limited  by  *=  ^*,  3c  =  o,  y=  ^/,  y  =*»+/;  and  that  of  the  beam  re- 
tarded by  R  to  be  given  by  3c=o,  x  =  h,  y=— /,  y=+/.  For  the 
former  (i)  §  J  gives 

2lhJ_.kril2f_.kVt     .     ti    ,     i    f*?      /,v 

on  integration  and  reduction. 

For  tie  retarded  stream  the  only  difference  is  that  we  must  sub- 
tract R  from  o/,  and  that  the  limits  of  x  are  o  and  H-A.  We  thus 
get  for  the  disturbance  at  ^«  17,  due  to  this  stream 

If  we  put  for  shortness  ir  for  the  quantity  under  the  last  circular 
function  in  (i),  the  expressions  (i),  (2)  may  be  put  under  the  forma 
u  sin  T,  V  sin  (t— a)  respectively;  and,  if  I  be  the  intensity^  I  will  be 
measured  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  coefficients  01  sin  t  and 
cos  r  in  the  expression 

u  sin  r4-«  sin  {T-^a)^ 

so  that 

I  =  n^-\-i^  -\'2uv  cos  a, 

which  becomes  on  putting  for  u,  0,  and  a  their  values,  and  putting 


W^^'-^ (3). 


1=^0-:;^  sin 


I  2+2cos 


/2xR 
\   X 


2wkh\ 
X// 


!• 


(4>. 


If  the  subject  of  examination  be  a  luminous  line  parallel  to  17,  we 
shall  obtain  what  we  require  by  integrating  (4)  with  respect  to  ij 
from  —  X  to  4-  °C) .  The  constant  multiplier  is  of  no  especial  interest 
so  that  we  may  take  as  applicable  to  the  image  of  a  line 

l4.„^]l+co.(?^-?f)i.    .    .(5). 

If  R»iX,  I  vantshes  at  ^"=0;  but  the  whole  illumination,  repre- 

£co. 
I  dli,  is  independent  of  the  value  of  R.     If  R=o, 

I='r^sin'^f^  ,  in  agreement  with  J  3,  where  a  has  the  meaning 

here  attached  to  2 A. 

The  expression  (5)  gives  the  illumination  at  {  due  to  that  part 
of  the  complete  image  whose  geometrical  focus  is  at  f=o,  the 
retardation  for  this  component  being  R.  Since  we  have  now  to 
integrate  for  the  whole  illumination  at  a  particular  point  O  due  to 
all  the  components  which  have  ^eir  foci  m  its  neighbourhood,  we 
may  conveniently  regard  O  as  origin.  |  is  then  the  co-ordinate 
relatively  to  O  of  any  local  point  O'  for  which  the  retardation  is  R ; 
and  the  required  result  is  obtained  by  ^mply  integrating  (5)  with 
respect  to  \  from  —00  to  +00 .  To  each  value  of  ^  corresponds 
a  different  value  of  X,  and  (in  consequence  of  the  dispersing  power 
of  the  plate)  of  R.  The  variation  of  X  may,  however,  be  neglected 
in  the  integration,  except  in  2irR/X,  where  a  small  variation  of  X 
entails  a  comparatively  large  alteration  of  phase.    If  we  write 

p-2irR/X (6), 

we  must  regard  p  asa  function  of  f,  and  we  may  take  with  sufficient 
approximatioa  under  any  ordinary  circumstances 

p  =  /o'4-cr^ (7), 

where  p'  denotes  the  value  of  p  at  O,  and  nr  is  a  constant,  which  is 
positive  when  the  retarding  plate  is  held  at  the  side  on  which  the 
blue  of  the  spectrum  is  seen.  The  possibility  of  dark  bands  depends 
upon  sx  beiiig  positive.     Only  in  this  case  can 

cos(p'+(o"-2irA/X/)^) 

retain  the  constant  value  --i  throughout  the  integration,  and  then 
only  when 

1S^2irhl\f (8) 

and 

cosp'»— I (9). 

The  first  of  these  equations  is  the  condition  for  the  formation  of 


dark  bands,  and  the  second  marks  their  situation,  which  is  the 
same  as  that  determined  by  the  imperfect  theory. 

The  integration  can  be  effected  without  much  dilficulty.  For 
the  first  term  in  (5)  the  evaluation  is  effected  at  once  by  a  known 
formula.     In  the  second  term  if  we  observe  that 

COs{p'+(ar-27r^/X/)a  =COs{p'-^ia 

=cos  p'cos  ^^-Hsinp'  sin^i^, 

we  see  that  the  second  part  vanishes  when  integrated,  and  that 
the  remaining  integral  is  of  the  form. 

/^"  d^ 

w=\       sin^^i^cosgi^*, 

where 

hi^whlXf,     gi  =  cr-2TA/X/      .      .      .      (10), 

By  differentiation  with  respect  to  gi  it  may  be  proved  that 

w *0  from  gi  «=  —  00    to  gi  =  —  2&i, 

w  =  iir (2 Ai -^gi)  from  gi  =  —2*1  to  gi  ==  0, 

w  =«  |ir(2Ai  —  gi)  from  gi  =»     0     to  gi  =  2lk, 

w  =  0  fcoragi=s2Ai      togi  =  x. 

The  integrated  intensity,  l\  or 

2vhi-^2  COS  pfWt 

is  thus 

r=2Tcki (11), 

when  gi  numerically  exceeds  2^;  and,  when  gi  lies  between  =^2hu 


I  =  3r  {2*1  +  (2^1  -  V  gi*)  CDS  p'l 


(12). 


It  appears  therefore  that  there  are  no  bands  at  all  unless  ts  lies 
between  o  and  +4A1,  and  that  within  these  limits  the  best  bands  are 
formed  at  the  middle  of  the  range  when  0=2*1.  The  formation 
of  bands  thus  requires  that  the  retarding  plate  be  held  upK>n  the 
side  already  ^cined,  so  that  rs  be  positive;  and  that  the  thickness 
of  the  plate  (to  which  u  is  proportional)  do  not  exceed  a  certain 
limit,  which  we  may  call  2T0.  At  the  best  thickness  To  the  bands 
are  black,  and  not  otherwise. 

The  linear  width  of  the  band  (e)  is  the  increment  of  f  which  alters 
p  by  2t,  ao  that 

tf*=2ir/« (13). 

With  the  best  thickness 

^       .       ,.  u^2rrhf\f (14). 

so  that  in  this  case 

«  =  X///r (15). 

The  bands  are  thus  of  the  same  width  as  those  due  to  two  infinitely 
narrow  apertures  coincident  with  the  central  lines  of  the  retarded 
and  unretarded  streams,  the  subject  of  examination  being  itself  a 
fine  luminous  line. 

If  it  be  desired  to  see  a  given  number  of  bands  in  the  whole  or 
in  any  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  thickness  of  the  retarding  plate 
is  thereby  determined,  independently  of  all  other  considerations. 
But  in  order  that  the  bands  may  be  really  visible,  and  still  more  in 
Older  that  they  may  be  black,  another  condition  must  be  satisfied. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  be  accommodated 
to  the  angular  extent  of  the  spectrum,  or  reciprocally.  Black 
bands  will  be  too  fine  to  be  well  seen  unless  the  aperture  (2h)  of 
the  pupil  be  somewhat  contracted.  One-twentieth  to  one-fiftieth 
of  an  inch  is  suitable.  The  aperture  and  the  number  of  bands  bein^ 
both  fixed,  the  condition  of  blackness  determines  the  angular  magni- 
tude  of  a  band  and  of  the  spectrum.  The  use  of  a  grating  is  very 
convenient,  for  not  only  are  there  several  spectra  in  view  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  dispersion  can  be  varied  continuouslv  by  sloping  the 
grating.  The  slits  may  be  cut  out  of  tin-plate,  and  half  covered  by 
mica  or  "  microscopic  glass,"  held  in  position  b>r  a  little  cement. 

If  a  telescope  be  employed  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed, 
according  as  the  half-covered  aperture  is  between  the  eye  and  the 
ocular,  or  in  front  of  the  object-glass.  In  the  former  case  the 
function  of  the  telescope  is  simply  to  increase  the  dispersion,  and 
the  formation  of  the  bands  is  of  course  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular manner  in  which  the  dispersion  arises.  If,  however,  the 
half-covered  aperture  be  in  front  of  the  object-glass,  the  pheno- 
menon is  magnified  as  a  whole,  and  the  desirable  relation  between 
the  (unmagnified)  dispersion  and  the  aperture  is  the  same  as  with- 
out the  telescope.  There  appears  to  be  no  further  advantage  in  the 
use  of  a  telescope  than  the  increased  facility  of  accommodation, 
and  for  this  of  course  a  very  low  power  suffices. 

The  original  investigation  of  Stokes,  here  briefly  sketched,  extends 
also  to  the  case  where  the  streams  are  of  unequal  wklth  h,  k, 
and  are  separated  by  an  interval  2g,  In  the  case  of  unequal  width 
the  bands  cannot  be  black;  but  if  A»ife,  the  finiteness  of  2g  does 
not  preclude  the  formation  of  black  bands. 

Tne  theory  of  Talbot's  bands  with  a  half-covered  circular  aperture 
has  been  considered  by  H.  Struve  (5/  Peters,  Traits,,  1883, 31,  No.  i). 

The  subject  of  "  Talbot's  bands  "  has  been  treated  in  a  very 
instructive  manner  by  A.  Schuster  (Phil,  Mag,,  1904),  whose  point 
of  view  offers  the  great  advantage  of  affording  an  instantaneous 
explanation  of  the  peculiarity  noticed  by  Brewster.  A  plane 
pidse,  i.e.  a  disturliance  limited  to  an  infinitely  thin  slice  of  the 
medium,  is  supposed  to  fall  upon  a  parallel  grating,  which  again  may 
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be  regarded  as  Canned  of  infinitely  thni  wires,  or  lofinitBly  .narraiw 
lines  traced  upon  glass.  The  secondary  pulses  diverted  by  the  ruling 
fall  upon  an  object-glass  as  usual,  and  on  arrival  at  the  focus 
constitute  a  procession  equally  spaced  4ti  time,  *he  mtervvkl  between 
consecutive  members  depending  upon  the  obliquity.  If  a  retarding 
plate  be  now  inserted  so  as  to  operate  upon  the  pulses  which  come 
from  one  side  of  the  grating,  while  leaving  the  remainder  unaffected, 
we  have  to  consider  what  happens  at  the  focal  point  chosen.  A  full 
discussion  would  call  for  the  lotmai  ftppkication  of  Fourier's  theorem, 
but  some  ooncLusione  of  importance  are  almost  obvious. 

Previously  to  the  introauction  o{  the  plate  we  have  an  effect 
corresponding  to  wave-lengths  closely  grouped  around  the  principal 
wave4engtb,  viz.  <r  sin  0,  where  <r  is  the  grating-interval  and  <t»  the 
obliquity,  tbe  closeness  of  the  grouping  increasing  with  the  number 
of  intervals.  In  addition  to  these  wave-lengths  there  are  other  groups 
centred  round  the  wave-lengths  which  are  aubmultiples  of  the 
principal  one — ^the  overlapping  spectra  of  the  second  and  higher 
orders.  Suppose  now  that  the  plate  is  introduced  so  as  to  cover  naif 
the  aperture  and  that  it  retards  thoae  pulses  which  would  otherwise 
arrive  first.  The  consequences  must  depend  uf)on  the  amount  of  the 
retardation.  As  this  increases  fr<nxL  xeoo,  the  two  processions  which 
correspond  to  the  two  halves  of  the  aperture  be^n  to  overlap,  and 
the  overlapfttng  gradually  increases  until  there  is  almost  complete 
superposition.  The  stage  upon  which  we  will  fix  our  attention  is 
that  where  the  one  procession  bisects  the  intervals  between  the 
other,  so  that  a  new  simple  procession  is  constituted,  containing  the 
same  number  of  members  as  before  the  insertion  of  the  plate,  but 
now  spaced  at  intervals  only  half  as  great.  It  is  evident  that  the 
effect  at  the  focal  point  is  the  obliteration  of  the  first  and  other 
spectra  of  odd  order,  so  that  asregards  the  spectrum  of  the  first  order 
we  mav  consider  that  the  two  beams  inUrfsre,  Tiie  locmation  -^ 
black  bands  is  thus  explained,  and  it  requires  that  tbe  plate  be 
introduced  upon  one  particular  side,  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
retardation  be  adjusted  to  a  particular  value.  If  the  retardation 
be  too  little,  the  overlapping  ^i  the  processions  is  incomplete,  so  that 
besides  the  procession  of  half  period  there  are  residues  of  the  original 
processions  of  full  period.  Tne  same  thing  occurs  if  the  retardation 
be  too  great.  If  it  exceed  the  double  of  the  value  necessary  for 
black  bands,  there  is  again  no  overlapping  and  consequently  no 
interference.  If  the  plate  be  introduced  upon  the  other  side,  so  as 
to  retard  the  procession  originally  in  arrear,  there  is  no  overlapping, 
irhatever  may  be  tbe  amount  of  retardatioci.  In  this  way  the 
principal  features  of  the  phenomenon  are  apcownted  for,  and 
Schuster  has  shown  further  how  tp  extend  the  results  to  spectra 
having  their  origin  in  prisms  mstead  of  gratings. 

lo.  DiffiraUitm  when  the  Source  of  Light  is  not  .seen  in  Focus, 
— The  phenomena  to  be  con^dered  under  this  head  are  of  less 
imj)ortaDce  than  those  investigated  by  Fraunhofer,  and  will  be 
treated  in  less  detail;  but  in  view  of  their  historical  interest  aad 
of  the  ease  with  which  many  of  the  •experlmentfi  may  be  tried, 
some  account  of  their  theory  cannot  be  omitted.  One  or  two 
examples  have  already  attracted  our  attention  when  considering 
Fresncl^  'Zoncs,  "viz.  the  shadow  tjf  a  circular  disk  and  of  a  "screen 
circularly  perforated. 

Fresnel  commenced  his  researches  with  an  examination  of  the 
fringes,  external  and  internal,  which  accomi>any  the  shadow  of  a 
narrow  opaque  strip,  such  as  a  wire.  As  a  source  of  light  he  used 
sunshine  passing  through  a  very  small  hole  perforated  in  a  metal 
plate,  or  condensed  by  a  lens  of  short  focus.  In  the  absence  of  a 
heliostat  the  latter  was  the  more  convenient.  FoHowing,  un- 
known to  himself,  in  the  footsteps  of  Young,  he  deduced  the 
principle  of  interference  from  the  circumstance  that  the  darkness 
of  the  interior  bands  Teqtiires  the  co-ojjeraticm  of  light  from  both 
sides  of  the  obstacle.  At  first,  too,  he  followed  Young  in  the  view 
that  the  exterior  bands  are  the  result  of  interference  between  the 
direct  light  and  that  reflected  from  the  edge  of  the  obstacle,  but 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  character  of  the  edge — e.g.  whether 
it  was  the  cutting  edge  or  the  back  of  a  razor — made  no  material 
difference,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  coinclusion  that  the  explanation 
of  these  phenomena  requires  nothing  more  than  the  application  of 
Huygens's  principle  to  the  unobstructed  parts  of  the  wave.  In 
observing  the  bands  he  received  them  at  first  upon  a  screen  of 
#nely  ground  glass,  upon  which  a  magnif3ring  lens  was  focused; 
but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  ground  glass  could  be  dispensed  with, 
the  diffraction  pattern  being  viewed  in  the  same  way  as  the  image 
formed  by  the  xkb^ect^glass  of  a  telescope  is  viewed  through  the 
eye-piece.  This  simplification  was  attended  by  a  great  saving  of 
light,  allowing  measures  to  be  taken  such  as  would  otherwise  have 

presented  great  diflSculties. 

In  theoretical  investigations  these  problems  are  usually  treated 
as  of  two  dimensions  only,  everything  being  referred  to  the  plane 


|au9Sing  throtyghthehuninotM  point  and  perpendicalarito  fJbe  dtffmct- 
mg  edges,  supposed  to  be  straight  and  parallel.  In  strictness  this 
idea  is  appropriate  only  when  the  source  is  a  luminous  line,  emitting 
cylindrical  waves,  such  as  might  be  obtained  from  a  luminoits  paii«t 
with  the  aid  of  a  cylindrical  lens.  When,  iu  order  to  apply  Huygens's 
principle,  the  wave  is  supposed  to  be  broken  up,  the  phase  is  the  same 
at  every  element  of  the  surface  of  resolutioa  mhiqh  lies  upon  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  reference,  and 
thus  the  effect  of  the  whole  line,  or  rather 
infinitesimal  strip,  is  related  in  a.  constant 
xnannor  to  that  of  the  element  whkh  lies 
in  the  plane  of  reference,  and  may  be 
considered  to  be  represented  thereby-  •  The 
same  method  of  representation  is  aj^plicable 
to  spherical  waves,  issuing  from  a  point,  if 
the  radius  of  curvature  be  large;  for,  al- 
though there  is  variation  of  phase  ai^ong  the 
length  of  the  infinitesimal  strip,  the  whole  effect  depends  practically 
upon  that  of  the  central  parts  where  the  phase  is  sensibly  constant.' 

hx  ftg.  17  APp  is  the  arc -of  the  drcle  representative  «  the  wave- 
front  of  resolution,  the  centre  being  at  O,  and  the  radius  OA  being 
equal  to  a,  3  4s  rthe  point  at  which  the  effect  ist  required,  disUnt 
a+b  from  O,  so  that  AB  =  6,  AP  =  5,  PQ=ds. 

Taking  as  the  standard  p4iese  that  of  the  secondary  wave  from 
A,  we  may  represent  the  effect  of  PQ  by 


Fig.  17. 


cos  2] 


e-s* 


where  6  =  BP— AP  is  the  retardation  at  B  of  the  wave  from  P 

relatively  to -that  Crpm  A. 

Now 

«=((I+^W2tf&    .......   (1), 

so  that,  if  we  write 

the  effect  at  Bis 

1  27a+F)  $    1  cos— Jcos  iirvKdvhsm^j:9iniTi{i^t3v  I      {3), 

the  liuHts  of  integration  d^nduig  dipon  the  disposition  of  the 
diffracting  edges.  When  a,  6,  X  are  regarded  as  constant,  the  first 
factor  may  be  omitted, — as  indeed  should  be  done  ^r<qinsistency*8 
sake,  inasmuch  as  other  factors  of  the  tsame  nature  have  been 
omitted  already. 

The  intensity  P,  the  quantity  with  which  we  are  principally 
concerned,  may  thus  be  expressea 

P  =  I  fcosim/^Jv  }  *+ 1  fslniin/^.dv  }  *  .     .    .     (4). 

These  integnda,  taken  from  i^^o,  am  know«  as  Presnere  iittegraU; 
we  will  denote  them  by  C  and  S,  so  that 


C  =  j   cos  iin^,dv,       S  =  ]o*sin  irf^.dv 


(5). 


When  the  upper  limit  is  infinity,  so  that  the  limits  correspond  to 
the  ijoclusion  of  half  the  primary  wave,  C  and  S  are  both  equal  to 
it  by  a  known  formula;  aad  00  account  of  the  rapid  Auctuacion 
of  sigjn  the  parts  of  the  range  beyond  very  modevate  values  of  v 
contribute  but  little  to  the  result. 

Ascending  series  for  C  and  S  were  given  by  K,  W.  Knockenhauer, 
and  are  readily  investigated.     I ategrattng  by  parta,  we^nd 


and,  by  continuing  this  process, 


Pit 


tir  IT 


*T«r  tx 


By  separation  of  real  and  imaginary  parts, 

'>C=*M  cos  iirt;*+N  sin  \inA} 
5  =  M  sin  ixt;*— N  cos  Jirt* )    '     * 

where 

^-"I" "51+53:73  ^   •    •    •    • 


•    •    *  r  ■ 


ir»' 


■N'^?^-" 


xV 


irH;" 


(6), 


(7), 

.rs). 


L8"'l.3.6.7  ■''1.3.6.7.9.11 

These  «ertes  are  convergent  for  all  values  of  »,  hut  are  practically 
useful  only  when  v  is  small  . 

Expressions  suitable  for  discussion  when  v  is  large  were  obtained 

^  tn  experiment  a  line  of  Kg>ht  is  sometimes  substitated  for  a  point 
in  order  to  increase  the  illumination.  The  various  parts  of  the  line 
are  here  independent  sources,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 
To  assume  a  cylindrical  form  of  primary  wave  would  be  justifiable 
only  when  there  is  synchronism  among  the  secondary  waves  issuing 
from  the  various  centres. 
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by  L.  P.  Gilbert  (Mem.  cour,  de  VAcad,  de  BruxeUes^  31,  p.  i).  Taking 

Jirt;«  =  « (9). 

we  may  write 

^-^'^^T^ Jo -TIT   -    •    •    •    (10). 

Again,  by  a  known  formula, 

Substituting  this  in  (10),  and  inverting  the  order  of  integration,  we 

get 


Thus,  if  we  take 


1    f' 


e-^*dx 


C  =  J-G  cos  tt+H  sin  «,     S  a=i-G  sin  tt-H  cos  i« 


(12). 

(13). 
(14). 


The  constant  parts  in  (14),  viz.  §»  may  be  determined  by  direct 
integration  of  (12),  or  from  the  observation  that  by  their  constitu- 
tion G  and  H  vanish  when  «  =  « ,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  C  and 
S  then  assume  the  value  J. 

Comparing  the  expressions  for  C,  S  in  terms  of  M,  N,  and  in  terms 
of  G,  H,  we  find  that 

G  =  i(cos«-i-sintt)-M,     H  =  }(cos«-sin«)+N  .     (15), 

formulae  which  may  be  utilized  for  the  calculation  of  G,  H  when 
u  (or  v)  is  small.  For  example,  when  tt=o,  M  =0,  N  —  o,  and  con- 
sequently G  =  H  =  i. 

Descending  series  of  the  semi-convergent  class,  available  for 
numerical  calculation  when  u  is  moderately  large,  can  be  obtained 
from  (12)  by  writing  ac  =  tt^,  and  expandmg.  the  denominator  in 
powers  of  y.  The  integration  of  the  several  terms  may  then  be 
effected  by  the  formula 

J^*tf"*/"*dy»r(g+J)»(2-i)(3-|)...iVir; 


«ind  we  get  in  terms  of  v 


G  = 


xV      irV 


1.3.5  ,1.3.5.7.9 


»«i;" 


H  = 


1      1.3     1.3.5.7 


irV      JT^P* 


irV 


(16), 
(17). 


The  corresponding  values  of  C  and  S  were  originally  derived  by 
A.  L.  Cauchy,  without  the  use  of  Gilbert's  integrals,  by  direct 
integration  by  parts. 

From  the  series  for  G  and  H  just  obtained  it  is  easy  to  verify  that 


dU  ^         dG 


=  TVH-1 


(18). 


We  now  proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  the  distribution  of 
light  upon  a  screen  PBQ  near  the  shadow  of  a  straight  edge  A. 
At  a  point  P  within  the  geometrical  shadow  of  the  obstacle,  the 
half  of  the  wave  to  the  right  of  C  (fig.  18),  the  nearest  point  on  the 
wave-front,  is  wholly  intercepted,  and  on  the  left  the  integration 
is  to  be  taken  from  5  =  CA  to  j  =  oo.  If  V  be  the  value  of  v  corre- 
sponding to  CA,  viz. 


v-Vi^^l". 


(19). 


we  may  wnte 


p  =  Qf  "cos  iirvUvj  ^-\-(J\m  iTri/^.dv)  *      .     (20) , 

or,  according  to  our  previous  notation, 

I'«(J-Cv)«+(i-Sv)*=G»+H«  .     .      .     (21). 

Now  in  the  integrals  represented    by    G   and    H   every    element 

diminishes  as  V  increases  from  zero.  Hence, 
as  CA  increases,  viz.  as  the  point  P  is  more 
and  more  deeply  immersed  in  the  shadow, 
the  illumination  continuously  decreases,  and 
that  without  limit.  It  has  long  been  known 
from  observation  that  there  are  no  bands 

___^ on  the  interior  side  of  the  shadow  of  the 

h\  rt  ^  edge. 

The  law  of  diminution  when  V  is  moder- 
ately large  is  easily  expressed  with  the  aid 
of  the  series  (16),  (17)  for  G,  H.    We  have 
ultimately  G—o,  H=»(irV)~S  so  that 
Fig.  18.  P  =  i/7r2V«, 

or  the  illumination  is  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  shadow  of  the  edge. 

For  a  point  Q  outside  the  shadow  the  integration  extends  over 


more  than  half  the  primary  wave.  The  intensity  may  be  expressed  by 

I*  =  (J+Cv)*+(J+Sv)«     ....      (22); 
and  the  maxima  and  minima  occur  when 

(J+Cv)5y+(§+Sv)^-0, 

whence 

sinjTV»+cosiTV»«G     ....     (23). 

When  V=o,  viz.  at  the  edge  of  the  shadow,  P  =  };  when  V=3c, 
I* =2,  on  the  scale  adopted.  The  latter  is  the  intensity  due  to  the 
uninterrupted  wave.  The  quadrupling  of  the  intensity  in  passing 
outwards  from  the  edge  of  the  shadow  is,  however,  accompanied  by 
fluctuations  giving  rise  to  bright  and  dark  bands.  The  position 
of  these  bands  determined  by  (23)  may  be  very  simply  expressed 
when  V  is  large,  for  then  sensibly  G=o,  and 

iirV^iT+nr (24). 

n  being  an  integer.    In  terms  of  8,  we  have  from  (2) 

«  =  (i+i»)X (25). 

The  first  maximum  in  fact  occurs  when  5=sfX— 0046X,  and  the 
first  minimum  when  5  =  JX— 0016X,  the  corrections  being  readily 
obtainable  from  a  table  of  G  by  substitution  of  the  approximate 
value  of  V. 

The  position  of  Q  corresponding  to  a  given  value  of  V,  that  is, 
to  a  band  of  given  order,  is  by  (19; 


BQ=2±*AD=V^j*-^^S±^i 


(26). 


By  means  of  this  expression  we  may  trace  the  locus  of  a  band  of 
given  order  as  b  varies.  With  sufficient  approximation  we  may 
regard  BQ  and  b  as  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  Q,  Denoting  them 
by  Xy  7,  so  that  AB  is  axis  of  y  and  a  perpendicular  through  A  the 
axis  of  3C,  and  rationalizing  (26),  we  have 

2ax^  -  V2X>'*  -  VaXy =0, 

which  represents  a  hyperbola  with  vertices  at  O  and  A. 

From  (24),  (26)  we  see  that  the  width  of  the  bands  is  of  the  order 
V  |6X(a-|-6)/a|.  From  this  we  may  infer  the  limitation  upon  th^ 
width  of  the  source  of  light,  in  order  that  the  bands  may  be  properly 
formed.  If  w  be  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  source  seen  from  A, 
(ob  should  be  much  smaller  than  the  above  quantity,  or 

o,<^l{\{a+b)|ab\  .      .      .      .      .     (27). 

If  a  be  very  great  In  relation  to  b,  the  condition  becomes 

«<V(X/6) (28), 

so  that  if  b  is  to  be  moderately  great  (i  metre),  the  apparent  magni- 
tude of  the  sun  must  be  greatly  reduced  before  it  can  be  used  as  a 
source.  The  values  of  V  for  the  maxima  and  minima  of  intensity, 
and  the  magnitudes  of  the  latter,  were  calculated  by  Fresnel.  An 
extract  from  his  results  is  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


V 

P 

First  maximum     . 

I»2I72 

2-7413 

First  minimum 

1-8726 

I -5570 

Second  maximum 

2-3449 

2-3990 

Second  minimum 

27392 

1-6867 

Third  maximum    . 

3-0820 

2-3022 

Third  minimum 

3-3913 

1-7440 

A  very  thorough  investigation  of  this  and  other  related  questions, 
accomi>anied  by  fully  worked-out  tables  of  the  functions  concerned, 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  E.  Lommel  {Abh.  bayer.  Akad.  d,  Wiss, 
II.  CI.,  15,  Bd.,  iii.  Abth.,  1886). 

When  the  functions  C  and  S  have  once  been  calculated,  the 
discussion  of  various  diffraction  problems  is  much  facilitated  by 
the  idea,  due  to  M.  A.  Cornu  (Journ.  de  Phys,t  1874, 3,  p.  i ;  a  similar 
suggestion  was  made  independently  by  G.  F.  Fitzgerald),  of  exhibit- 
ing as  a  curve  the  relationship  between  C  and  S,  considered  as  the 
rectangular  co-ordinates  (x,  y)  of  a  point.  Such  a  curve  is  shown  in 
fig.  I9i  where,  according  to  the  definition  (5)  of  C,  S, 


=  j    cos iin^.dv,    ^~  I   siniirv*.(fD  (29). 


The  origin  of  co-ordinates  O  corresponds  to  »  «=  0 ;  and  the  asymptotic 
points  J,  J',  round  which  the  curve  revolves  in  an  ever-closing  spiral, 
correspond  to  »  =  =*=  ao . 

The  intrinsic  equation,  expressing  the  relation  between  the  arc 
<T  (measured  from  O)  and  the  inclination  4>  of  the  tangent  at  any 
points  to  the  axis  of  x,  assumes  a  very  simple  form.     For 

dx  =  cos  JirV*.  dv,    dy— sin  iTcr^.dv ; 

so  that 

cr=/VW**+d>*)=t;,  (30), 

0  « tan-»  (dyldx)  =  iirv*  (31) . 
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Accordingly, 

and  for  the  curvature, 


0  b:  ^xr 


(32); 
(33). 


Comu  remarks  that  this  equation  suffices  to  determine  the  general 
character  of  the  curve.    For    the    osculating  circle  at  any  point 

includes  the  whole  ol  the 

^  ^       ^       curve  which  lies  beyond; 

and  the  successive  con- 
volutions envelop  one  an- 
other without  intersection. 
The  utility  of  the  curve 
depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  elements  of  arc  repre- 
sent, in  amplitude  and 
Ehase,  the  component  vi- 
rations  due  to  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the 
erimary  wave-front.  For 
y  (30)  d(r==dv,  and  by 
(2)  dv  is  proportional  to  ds. 
Moreover  by  (2)  and  (31) 
the  retardation  of  phase  of 
the   elementary   vibration 

Fig   10  ^^^^  PQ  (^8:.  17)  is  2ir5/x, 

^'  or  <f>.  Hence,  in  accordance 

with  the  rule  for  compounding  vector  quantities,  the  resultant 
vibration  at  B,  due  to  any  finite  part  of  the  primary  wave,  is 
represented  in  amplitude  and  phase  by  the  chord  joimng  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  corresponding  arc  (ar^i). 

In  applying  the  curve  in  special  cases  of  diffraction  to  exhibit 
the  effect  at  any  point  P  (fig.  18)  the  centre  of  the  curve  O  is  to  be 
considered  to  correspond  to  that  point  C  of  the  primary  wave-front 
which  lies  nearest  to  P.  The  operative  part,  or  parts,  of  the  curve 
are  of  course  those  which  represent  the  unobstructed  portions  of 
the  primary  wave. 

Let  us  reconsider,  following  Cornu,  the  diffraction  of  a  screen 
unlimited  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  terminated  by  a  straight 
edge.  On  the  illuminated  side,  at  a  distance  from  the  shadow,  the 
vibration  is  represented  by  TJ'.  The  co-ordinates  of  J,  J'  being 
(i»  i)»  (~-i»  ~i)»  I*  is  2;  and  the  phase  is  |  period  in  arrear  of 
that  of  the  element  at  O.  As  the  point  under  contemplation  is 
supposed  to  approach  the  shadow,  the  vibration  is  represented  by  the 
chord  drawn  from  J  to  a  point  on  the  other  half  of  the  curve,  which 
travels  inwards  from  J'  towards  O.  The  amplitude  is  thus  subject 
to  fluctuations,  which  increase  as  the  shadow  is  approached.  At 
the  point  O  the  intensity  is  one-quarter  of  that  of  the  entire  wave, 
and  after  this  ix)int  is  passed,  tnat  is,  when  we  have  entered  the 
geometrical  shadow,  the  intensity  falls  off  gradually  to  zero,  without 
fluctuations.  The  whole  progress  of  the  phenomenon  is  thus  ex- 
hibited to  the  eye  in  a  very  instructive  manner. 

We  will  next  suppose  that  the  light  is  transmitted  by  a  slit,  and 
inquire  what  is  the  effect  of  varying  the  width  of  the  slit  upon  the 
illumination  at  the  projection  of  its  centre.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  arc  to  be  considered  is  bisected  at  O,  and  its  length  is 
proportional  to  the  width  of  the  slit.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
length  of  the  chord  (which  passes  in  all  cases  through  O^  increases 
to  a  maximum  near  the  place  where  the  phase-retardation  is  }  of 
a  period,  then  diminishes  to  a  minimum  when  the  retardation  is 
about  i  of  a  period,  and  so  on. 

'If  the  slit  IS  of; constant  width  and  we  require  the  illumination 
at  various  points  on  the  screen  behind  it,  we  must  regard  the  arc 
of  the  curve  as  of  constant  length.  The  intensity  is  then,  as  always, 
represented  by  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  chord.  If  the  slit 
be  narrow,  so  that  the  arc  is  short,  the  intensity  is  constant  over 
a  wide  range,  and  does  not  fall  off  to  an  important  extent  until 
the  discrepancy  of  the  extreme  phases  reaches  about  a  quarter  of  a 
period. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  the  shadow  of  a  diffracting 
obstacle  is  received  upon  a  diffusing  screen,  or,  which  comes  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  is  observed  with  an  eye-piece.  If  the  eye, 
provided  if  necessary  with  a  perforated  plate  in  order  to  reduce  the 
aperture,  be  situated  inside  the  shadow  at  a  place  where  the  illumina- 
tion is  still  sensible,  and  be  focused  upon  the  diffracting  edge,  the 
light  which  it  receives  will  appear  to  come  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  edge,  and  will  present  the  effect  of  a  silver  lining.  This  is 
doubtless  the  explanation  of  a  **  pretty  optical  phenomenon,  seen 
in  Switzerland,  when  the  sun  rises  from  benind  distant  trees  stand- 
ing on  the  summit  of  a  mountain."  ^ 

II.  Dynamical  Theory  of  Diffraction. — The  explanation  of 
diffraction  phenomena  given  by  Fresnel   and  his  followers  is 

»  H.  Necker  (Phil.  Mag.,  November  1832) ;  Fox  Talbot  {Phil.Mag., 
June  i8;j3).  "  When  the  sun  is  about  to  emerge  •  .  .  •  every  branch 
and  leaf  is  lighted  up  with  a  silvery  lustre  of  indescribable  beauty.  .  .  . 
The  birds,  as  Mr  Necker  very^  truly  describes,  appear  like  flying 
brilliant  sparks."  Talbot  ascribes  the  appearance  to  diffraction; 
and  he  recommends  the  use  of  a  telescope. 


independent  of  special  view's  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aether,  at  least 

in  its  main  features;  for  in  the  absence  of  a  more  complete 

foundation  it  is  impossible  to  treat  rigorously  the  mode  of  action 

of  a  solid  obstacle  such  as  a  screen.     But,  without  entering  upon 

matters  of  this  kind,  we  may  inquire  in  what  manner  a  primary 

wave  may  be  resolved  into  elementary  secondary  waves,  and 

in  particular  as  to  the  law  of  intensity  and  polarization  in  a 

secondary  wave  as  dependent  upon  its  direction  of  propagation, 

and  upon  the  character  as  regards  polarization  of  the  primary 

wave.    This  question  was  treated  by  Stokes  in  his  "  Dynamical 

Theory  of  Diffraction  "  (Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  1849)  on  the  basis 

of  the  elastic  solid  theory. 

Let  X,  y,  zhe  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  of  the  medium  in 
its  natural  state,  and  f,  17,  f  the  displacements  of  the  same  particle 
at  the  end  of  time  /,  measured  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes 
respectively.  Then  the  first  of  the  equations  of  motion  may  be  put 
under  the  form 

where  a*  and  6*  denote  the  two  arbitrary  constants.    Put  for  short- 
ness 

i+|4^« (1). 

and  represent  by  v*^  the  quantity  multiplied  by  6*.    According  to 
this  notation,  the  three  equations  of  motion  are 


(2). 


(3), 
(4), 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  5  denotes  the  dilatation  of  volume  of  the 
element  situated  at  (jc,  v,  2).  In  the  limiting  case  in  which  the 
medium  is  regarded  as  absolutely  incompressible  6  vanishes;  but, 
in  order  that  equations  (2)  may  preserve  their  generality,  we  must 
suppose  a  at  the  same  time  to  become  infinite,  and  replace  o*5  by 
a  new  function  of  the  co-ordinates. 

These  equations  simplify  very  much  in  their  application  to  plane 
waves.  If  the  ray  be  parallel  to  OX,  and  the  direction  of  vibration 
parallel  to  OZ,  we  have  f  =  0,  17  =  0,  while  f  is  a  function  of  x  and 
t  only.  Equation  (l)  and  the  first  pair  of  equations  (2)  are  thus 
satisfied  identically.    The  third  equation  gives 

S?~^dx^ 

of  which  the  solution  is 

i^Kbt-x) 

where  /  is  an  arbitrary  function. 

The  question  as  to  the  law  of  the  secondary  waves  is  thus  an- 
swered by  Stokes.  *'  Let  {  «o,  iy =0,  f  ^}{ht—x)  be  the  displacements 
corresponding  to  the  incident  light ;  let  Oi  be  any  point  in  the  plane 
P  (of  the  wave-front),  dS  an  element  of  that  plane  adjacent  to  Oi; 
and  consider  the  disturbance  due  to  that  portion  only  of  the  incident 
disturbance  which  passes  continually  across  dS.  Let  O  be  any  point 
in  the  medium  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  point  Oi  which  is 
large  in  comparison  with  the  length  of  a  wave;  let  OiO  =  r,  and  let 
this  line  make  an  angle  6  with  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the 
incident  light,  or  the  axis  of  jc,  and  0  with  the  direction  of  vibration, 
or  axis  of  2.  Then  the  displacement  at  O  will  take  place  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  OiO,  and  lying  in  the  plane  ZOiO;  and,  if  f'  be  the 
displacement  at  0,  reckoned  positive  in  the  direction  nearest  to 
that  in  which  the  incident  vibrations  are  reckoned  positive, 

f'  =  :^(l+cosd)  sin0/'(6/-r). 
In  particular,  if 


we  shall  have 


/(6/-x)=csin  y(6/-x)       . 


(5). 


(6)/' 


It  is  then  verified  that,  after  integration  with  respect  to  rfS,  (6) 
gives  the  same  disturbance  as  if  the  primary  wave  had  been  supposed 
to  pass  on  unbroken. 

The  occurrence  of^  sin  <^  as  a  factor  in  (6)  shows  that  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  primary  H^ht  and  of  that  diffracted  in  the  direc- 
tion 9  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  former  as  regards  polariza- 
tion. If  the  direction  of  primary  vibration  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  diffraction  (containing  both  primary  and  secondary 
rays),  sin  0  =  1 ;  but,  if  the  primary  vibration  be  in  the  plane  of 
diffraction,  sin  0  =  cos  B.  This  result  was  employed  by  Stokes  as 
a  criterion  of  the  direction  of  vibration;  and  his  experiments,  con- 
ducted with  gratings,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vibrations 
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of  polsriw^  Hgkt  ure  -^ec^ed  iu  P^  direction  -perp^nikMi^r  u>  the 
plane  of  palarization. 

The  factor  (i  +cos  0)  shows  jn^  what  manner  the  secondare'  dis^ 
turbance  depends  upon  the  direction  in  which  it  is  propagatecl  with 
respect  to  the  front  of  the  primary  wave. 

If,  as  sufi^es  for  aU  practical  purposes,  we  limit  the  application 
of  the  formulae  to  points  in  advance  of  the  plane  at  which  the  wave 
is  supposed  to  be  broken  up,  we  may  use  3implcr  methods  of  resolu- 
tion than  that  above  considered.  It  appears  indeed  that  the  purely 
mathematical  question  has  no  definite  answer.  In  iilustcation  of 
this  the  analogQu^  problem  for  sound  may  be  referred  to.  Imagine 
a  flexible  lamina  to^  be  introduced  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  plane 
at  which  resolution  is  to  be  effected.  The  introduction  of  the  lamina 
(supposed  to  be  devoid  of  inertia)  will  make  no  difference  to  the 
propagation  of  plane  parallel  sonorous  waves  through  the  position 
which  it  occupies.  At  every  point  the  motion  of  the  lamina  will  be 
the  same  as  wjould  have  occurred  in  its  absence,  the  pressure  of  the 
waves  impinging  Crom  behind  being  just  what  is  re<;iuired  to  generate 
the  wa^'^s  in  front.  Now  it  is  ^evident  that  t^  aerial  motion  in  front 
of  the  lamina  is  determined  by  what  happens  at  the  Umina  without 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  motion  there  existing-  Whether  the 
necessary  forces  are  due  to  aerial  preseures  acting  on  the  rear,  or  to 
forces  directly  impressed  from  without,  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
The  conception  of  the  lamina  leads  immediately  to  two  schemes, 
according  to  which  a  primary  wave  may  be  supposed  to  be  broken 
up.  In  the  first  of  these  the  element  <iS,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  be 
estimated,  is  supposed  to  execute  its  actual  motion,  while  every  other 
element  of  the  plan^  lamina  is  maintained  ^t  rest.  The  resulting 
aerial  motion  in  front  is  readily  calculated  (see  Rayleigh,  Theory  o/ 
Sound,  §  278) ;  it  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  origin,  i.e,  inde- 
pendent ot  d.  When  the  secondary  disturbance  thus  obtained  is 
integrated  with  respect  to  dS  over  the  entire  plane  of  the  lamina,  the 
result  is  necessarily  the  same  as  would  have  been  obtained  had  the 
primary  wave  been  supposed  to  pass  on  without  resolution,  for  this 
IS  precisely  the  motion  generateci  when  every  element  of  the  lamina 
vibrates  with  a  common  niotion,  ec^uai  to  that  attributed  to  dS, 
The  only  assumption  here  involved  is  the  evidently  legitimate  one 
that,  when  two  systems  of  variously  distributed  motion  at  the 
lamina  are  superposed,  the  corresponding  motiops  in  front  arc 
superposed  also. 

The  method  of  resolution  just  described  is  the  simplest,  but  it  is 
only  one  of  an  iade^nite  number  that  might  be  proposed,  and  which 
are'all  equally  legitimate,  so  long  as  the  question  is  regarded  as  a 
merely  mathematical  on^,  without  reference  to  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  actual  screens.  If,  instead  of  supposing  the  motion  at  rfS 
to  be  that  of  the  primary  wave,  and  to  be  zero  elsewhere,  we  suppose 
th.e  force  operative  over  the  element  c?3  of  the  lamina  to  be  that 
corresponding  to  the  primary  wave,  and  to  vanish  elsewhere,  we 
obtain  a  secondary  wave  foIlowin|;  quite  a  different  law.  In  this 
case  the  motion  in  different  directions  varies  as  cosd,  vanishing  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  primary  wave. 
Here  again,  on  integration  over  the  entire  laivnina,  the  agngvegate 
effect  01  the  secondary  waves  is  necessarily  the  same  as  that  of  the 
primary. 

In  order  to  apply  these  ideas  to  tbe  investigation  of  the  eeqonda^'y 
"H'Hve  of  iight>,  we  reauire  the  solution  of  a  problem*  first  treated 
by  Stokes,  vu.  the  determination  of  the  moxJum  in  an  i,nilnitelv 
extended  elastic  solid  due  to  a  locally  applied  periodic  force.  If 
we  suppose  that  the  force  impressied  'Upon  the  element  pf  mfsiss 
Ddxdydz  is 

DZ  dx  dy  d^, 

being  everywhere  parallel  to  tije  axis  of  Z,  the  only  change  requked 
in  our  equations  (i),  (2)  is  the  addition  of  the  term  Z  to  the  second 
member  of  the  third  equation  (2).  In  the  forced  vibration,  now 
under  consideration,  Zt  and  the  quantities  i,  17,  f,  5  expressing  the 
resulting  motion,  are  to  be  supposed  proportional  to  c*"',  where 
i  =  V(  — i),  and  «  =  2r/r,  t  being  the  periodic  time.  Under  thiese 
circumstances  the  double  differentiation  with  respect  to  i  of  any 
quantity  is  equivalent  to  multiplication  by  the  factor— «*,  and  thus 
our  equations  take  the  form 


(ft»V*+n*)f+(a2-6*)2f=-Z 


.    (7), 


It  will  now  be  convenfent  to  introduce  the  quantities  fsu  CT2,  ^ii 
which  express  the  rotations  of  the  elements  of  the  medium  round  axes 
parallel  to  those  of  co-ordinates,  in  accordance  with  the  equations 

In  terms  of  these  we  obtain  from  (7),  by  differentiation  and  subtrac- 
tion, 

(AV+n«)-^i=dZ%      y      .      .      .     .    (9). 
(b^+n*)^2^-dZfdxi 


The  first  of  equations  (9)  gives 


For  wj  we  have 


•,=0 


po) 


•'"-iiJ/sfnr**'^^'^  •   •   •  f">' 


where  r  is  the  distance  between  the  element  dx  dy  dz  and  the  point 
where  bji  is  estimated,  and 

j(j«n/6«2ir/X (12). 

X  bein^  the  wave-length. 

(This  fiolutioB  may  be  verified  in  the  same  manner  as  Poisson's 
theorem,  in  which  ^  =  0.) 

We  will  now  introduce  the  supposition  that  the  force  Z  acts 
only  within  a  small  space  of  volume  T,  situated  at  (x,  y,  «),  and  for 
simplicity  suppose  that  it  is  at  the  origjin  of  co-ordinates  that  the 
rotation^  are  to  be  estimated.     Integrating  by  parts  in  (n).  we  get 

in  which  the  integrated  terms  at  the  limits  vanish,  Z  being  finite 
only  within  the  region  T.    Thus 

Since  the  dimensions  of  T  are  supposed  to  be  very  small  in  com- 
parison  with  X,  the  factor  t-(-—J  is  sensJMy  pon^ant ;  so  that, 
'U  Z  stand  for  the  mean  value  of  Z  over  the  volun^e  T,  we  may  write 

^      TZ    y    d  /e-^^  ,__. 

In  lilce  nmniifir  w^  fiod 


rZ    X    d  fe-<^\ 


:(U). 


From  (10),  (13),  (14)  we  see  that,  as  mof^t  .have  been  expected, 
tiie  rotation  at  any  point  is  about  an  axis  perpendicular  bot^  to 
the  direction  of  the  toroe  and  to  the  line  joining  the  poiAt  to  tbe 
SQucce  of  disturbance.     If  the  resultanit  rotation  be  {« ,  we  have 

TZ    V(jc«+y»)     d  /tn'^     T2sin0  d  /f-'*^ 

<f>  denoting  the  angle  between  r  and  «.  In  diSfencntiatin^  e^^fr 
wkh  respect  to  r,  we  may  neglect  the  term  divided  by  H  asaltog^ether 
insensible,  kr  being  an  exceedingly  great  quantity  at  any  snoderate 
distance  from  the  origin  of  dtsturbanoe.    Thiw 


rrffe.TZjsin^  fT^ 
?JF         •    r 


(15). 


which  completely  determines  the  rotation  at  any  poSnt.  For  a  dis- 
turbing force  of  given  integral  magnitude  it  is  seen  to  be  every  where 
about  an  axis  perf>endicular  to  r  .and  the  direction  of  the  force,  and 
in  magnitude  dependent  only  upon  the  ^ngle  (4)  between  these  two 
directions  and  upon  the  distance  (r). 

The  intensity  of  H^t  is,  however,  more  usually  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  actual  displacement  in  the  plane  of  the  wave.  This 
displacement,  which  we  may  denote  by  f',  is  in  the  plane  containing 
z  and  r,  and  perpendicular  to  the  latter.  Its  connexion  wkh  w  is 
expressed  by  ra=d^ldr\  so  that 

.,^TZsin>     g^Ca^-*r) 

>  "    4?r62     '      r  ....    \io;, 

where  the  factor  «*"*  is  restored. 

Retaining  only  the  real  part  of  (16),  we  find,  as  the  result  of  a 
local  application  of  force  equal  to 

DTZcosn/ (17), 

the  disturbance  expressed  by 


,    T(Z$in^  cos(i»<  — ffer) 
>  "    4ir6>     •  r 


(18). 


The  occurrence  of  sin  0  ^hows  that  there  is  no  disturbance 
radiated  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  a  feature  which  might  ha^ne 
been  anticipated  from  considerations  of  symmetry. 

We  will  now  apply  (18)  to  the  investigation  of  a  law  of  secondary 
disturbance,  when  a  primary  wave 

i-  =  sin(itf-ib») (19) 

is  supposed  to  be  broken  up  in  passing  the  plaiie  x  ^o.  The  iirst  step 
is  to  calculate  the  force  whicn  represents  the  reaction  between  the 
parts  of  the  medium  separated  by  x  =  o.  The  force  operative  upon 
the  positive  half  is  paraHel  to  OZ,  and  of  amount  per  unit  of  afea 
equal  to 

-OT)  (if/tfy =Z^AD  cos  n/;" 

and  to  tliis  force  acting  over  the  whole  off  tihe  plane  the  actual 
motion  on  the  positive  side  may  be  conceived  to  be  due.     The 
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secondary  disturbance  corresponding  to  the  elemeftt  dS  of  the  pbne 
may  be  supposed  to  be  that  caused  b^  a  force  of  the  above  magmtude^ 
actine  over  iS  and  Taaishing  elsewhere;  and  it  only  remains  ta 
examine  what  die  resuh;  of  9uch  a  force  would  be* 

Now  it  is  ern&eSLt  that  the  force  m  question,  supposed  to  act 
upon  the  positive  half  only  of  the  mediunir  produces  just  double  of 
the  el^ct  that  would  be  caused  by  the  same  force  if  the  mediuiix 
were  undivided,  and  on  the  latter  supposition  (being  also  localized 
at  a  point)  it  comes  under  the  head  already  considered.  According 
to  (Id),  the  effect  o£  the  fooDe  acting  at  dS-  parallel  to  OZ,  and  of 
amount  equal  to 

2b^fiD  dS  COB  nt, 
will  be  a  disturbance 

r=^T^  cos  (nf-ifer) (20). 

AT 

regard  being  had  to  (12).  This  therefore  expresses  the  secondary 
disturbance  at  a  distance  r  and  ia  a  direction  making  an  angle  <t> 
with  OZ  (the  directiiein  of:  prifliary  vibration)  due  to  the  element  dS- 
cf  the  wave-front. 

The  proportionality  oC  the  secan<dbary  disturbance  to  sin  <>  is 
common  to  the  present  law  and  to  that  given  by  Stokes,  but  here 
there  is  no  dependence  ufon  the  angle  ^between  the  primary  and 
secondary  rays.  The  occurrence  of  the  factor  (Xr)"*,  and  the 
necessity  of  supposing  the  ^hase  of  the  secondary  wave  accelerated 
by  a  quarter  oJ  an  undulation,  were  first  estabhshed  by  Archibald 
Smith,  a«  the  result  of  a  coaLpadson  betweea  the  primary  wave, 
supposed  to  pass  on  without  resolution,  and  the  integrated  effect 
of  all  the  secondary  waves  (§  2).  The  occurrence  of  factors  such 
as  sin  ^,  or  ^(i+cos  9),  in  the  expressiaxi  of  the  secondary  wave 
has  no  influence  upon  the  result  of  the  integration^  the  effects  of 
all  the  elements  for  which  the  factors  differ  appreciably  from  unity 
being  destroyed  by  mutual  interference. 

The  choice  between  various  methods  of  resolution,  all  mathe* 
natically  admissible,  would  be  guided  by  physical  considerations 
respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  obstacles*  Tnus,  to  refer  again  to 
the  acoustical  analogue  in  which  plane  waves  are  incident  upon 
a  perforated  rigid  screen,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  best 
represented  by  the  first  method  of  resolution,  leading  to  yyrometrical 
secondary  waves,  lis  winch  the  normal  motion  is  supposedf  to  be  zero 
over  the  unptfforated  parts.  Indeed,  if  the  aperture  is  very  small, 
this  method  gives  thecorrect  result,  save  as  to  a  constant  factor.  In 
like  manner  our  present  law  (20)  would  apply  to  the  kind  of  obstruc- 
tion that  would  be  caused  by  an  actual  physical  division  of  the  elastic 
medium,  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  area  supposed  to.  be  occupied 
by  the  intercepting  aereeo^  but  of  course  not  extending  to  the  parts 
supposed  to  be  penorated. 

On  the  electromagnetic  theory,  the  problem  of  diffraction  becomes 
definite  when  the  properties  of  the  obstacle  are  laid  down.  The 
simplest  supposition  is  that  the  material  composing  the  obstacle 
is  ptffectly  conducting,  «.e.  pes'fectly  reflectuig.  On  this  basis 
A.  J-  W.  Sommerfeld  {Math.  Ann.^  1895, 47,  p.  3J  7).  with  great  mathe- 
matical skill,  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  shadow  tnrown  by  a 
semi-infinite  plane  screen.  A  simplified  exposition  has  been  given  by 
Horace  Lamb  {Froa  LomL  Math,  Soc,^  1906, 4,  p.  190).  It  appears  thajt 
FresQcA's  results,  although  based  on  an  imperfect  theory,  require  only 
insignificant  corrections.  Problems  not  limited  to  two  dimensions, 
such  for  example  as  the  shadow  of  a  circular  disk,  present  great 
difficuFtres,  ana  have  not  hitherto  been  treated  by  a  rigorous  method ; 
bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Fresnel's  results  would  be 
departed  from  materially.  (R.) 

DIFFUSIOlf  (frcHn  the  Lat.  difundere\  dis-,  asunder,  and 
funderCj  to  pour  out),  in  general,  a  spreading  out,  scattering 
or  circulation;  in  physics  the  term  is  applied  to  a  special 
phenomenon,  treated  below. 

I.  General  Description, — When  two  different  substances  are 
placed  in  contact  with  each  other  they  sometimes  remain 
separate,  but  in  many  cases  a  gradual  mixing  takes  place.  In  the 
case  where  both  the  substances  are  gases  the  process  of  mixing 
continues  until  the  result  is  a  uniform  mixture.  In  other  cases 
the  proportions  in  which  two  different  substances  can  mix 
lie  between  certain  fixed  Kmits,  but  the  mixture  is  distinguished 
from  a  chemical  compound  by  the  fact  that  between  these  limits 
the  composition  of  the  mixture  is  capable  of  continuous  variation, 
while  in  chemical  compounds,  the  proportions  of  the  different 
constituents  can  only  have  a  discrete  series  of  numerical  values, 
each  different  ratio  representing  a  different  compound.  If  we 
take,  for  example,  air  and  water  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  air 
will  become  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  water  will  evaporate  into 
the  air,  and  the  proportions  of  either  constituent  absorbed  by  the 
other  will  vary  continuously.  But  a  limit  will  come  when  the  air 
will  absorb  no  more  water,  and  the  water  will  absorb  no  more  air, 
and  throughout  the  change  a  definite  surface  of  separation  will 
exist  between  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  parts.    When  no  surface 


of  separation  ever  exists  between  two  substanees  they  must 
necesaajily  be  capable  of  mixing  in  all  proportions.  If  they  axe 
not  capable  of  mixing  in  all  proportions  a  discontinuous  change 
must  occur  somiewheare  between  the  regions  where  the  substancesi 
are  stiLL  unmixed,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  surface  o£  separation.. 

The  phenomeoa  of  miscing  thua  involves  the  following  pro^ 
cesses: — (i)  A  motion  of  the  substances  relative  to  one  another 
throughout  a  definite  region  of  space  in  which  mixing  is  taking 
place.  This  relative  sx>tion  is  called  "  diffusion."  (2)  The  pas- 
sage of  portions  of  the  mixing  substances  across  the  surface  of 
separation  when  such  a  surface  exists.  These  surface  actions 
are  described  imder  various  terms  such  as  solution,  evaporation,, 
condensation  and  so  forth.  For  example,  when  a  soluble  salt  is 
placed  in  a  liquid,  the  process  which  occurs  at  the  surface  of  the 
salt  is  called  "  solution,"  but  the  salt  which  enters  the  liquid  by 
solutioQ  is  transported  from  the  surface  into  the  interior  of  the 
liquid  by  "  diffusion." 

Diffusion  may  take  place  in  solids,  that  is,  in  regions  occupied 
by  matter  which  continues  to  exhibit  the  properties  of  the  solid 
state.  Thus  if  two  liquids  which  can  mix  are  separated  by  a 
membrane  or  partition,  the  mixing  may  take  place  through  the 
membrane.  If  a  solution  of  salt  is  separated  from  pure  water  by 
a  sheet  of  parchment,  part  of  the  salt  wUl  pass  through  the  parch- 
ment into  the  water.  If  water  and  glycerin  are  separated  in  this 
way  most  of  the  water  will  pass  into  the  glycerin  and  a  little 
glycerin  will  pass  through  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  property 
frequently  used  by  microscopists  for  the  purpose  of  gradually 
transferring  minute  algae  from  water  into  glycerin.  A  still  more 
interesting  series  of  examples  is  afforded  by  the  passage  of  gases 
through  partitions  of  metal,  notably  the  passage  of  hydrogen 
through  platinum  and  palladium  at  high  temperatures.  When 
the  process  is  considered  with  reference  to  a  membrane  or  partition 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  passage  of  a  substance  from  one  side  to  the 
other  is  commonly  known  as  "  osmosis  "  or  "  transpiration  '* 
(see  SotunoN),  but  what  occurs  in  the  material  of  the  membrane 
itself  is  correctly  described  as  diffusion. 

Simple  cases  of  diffusion  are  easily  observed  qualitatively.  If  a 
solution  of  a  coloured  salt  is  carefully  introduced  by  a  funnel  into 
the  bottom  of  a  jar  containing  water,  the  two  portions  will  at  first 
be  fairly  well  defined,  but  if  the  mixture  can  exist  in  all  propor- 
tions, the  surface  of  separation  will  gradually  disappear;  and  the 
rise  of  the  colour  into  the  upper  part  and  its  gradual  weakening 
in  the  lower  part,  may  be  watched  for  days,  weeks  or  even  longer 
mtervals.  The  diffusion  of  a  strong  aniline  colouring  matter  into 
the  interior  of  gelatine  is  easily  observed,  and  is  commonly  seen  in 
copying  apparatus.  Diffusion  of  gases  may  be  shown  to  exist  by 
taking  glass  jars  containing  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonia,  and  placing  them  in  communication  with  the  heavier 
gas  downmost.  The  precipitation  of  ammonium  chloride  shows 
that  diffusion  exists,  though  the  chemical  action  prevents  this 
example  from  forming  a  typical  case  of  diffusion.  Again,  when 
a  film  of  Canada  balsam  is  enclosed  between  glass  plates,  the 
disappearance  during  a  few  weeks  of  small  air  bubbles  enclosed 
in  the  balsam  can  be  watched  under  the  microscope. 

In  fluid  media,  whether  liquids  or  gases,  the  process  of  mixing 
is  greatly  accelerated  by  stirring  or  agitating  the  fluids,  and 
liqidds  which  might  take  years  to  mix  ff"  left  to  themselves 
can  thus  be  mixed  in  a  few  seconds.  It  is  necessary  to  carefully 
distinguish  the  effects  of  agitation  from  those  of  diffusion  proper. 
By  shaking  up  two  liquids  which  do  not  mix  we  split  them  up 
into  a  large  number  of  different  portions,  and  so  greatly  increase 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  separation,  besides  decreasing  the 
thicknesses  of  the  various  portions.  But  even  when  we  produce 
the  appearance  of  a  uniform  turbid  mixture,  the  small  portions 
remain  quite  distinct  If  however  the  fluids  can  really  mix,  the 
final  process  must  in  every  case  depend  on  diffusion,  and  all  we 
do  by  shaking  is  to  increase  the  sectional  area,  and  decrease  the 
thickness  of  the  diffusing  portions,  thus  rendering  the  completion 
of  the  operation  more  rapid.  If  a  gas  is  shaken  up  in  a  liquid 
the  process  of  absorption  of  the  bubbles  is  also  accelerated  by 
capillary  action,  as  occurs  in  an  ordinary  sparklet  bottle.  To 
state  the  matter  precisely,  however  finely  two  fluids  have  been 
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subdivided  by   agitation,    the   molecular  constitution  of   the 

different  portions  remains  unchanged.    The  ultimate  process 

by  which  the  individual  molecules  of  two  different  substances 

become  mixed,  producing  finally  a  homogeneous  mixture,  is  in 

every  case  diffusion.    In  other  words,  diffusion  is  that  relative 

motion  of  the  molecules  of  two  different  substances  by  which  the 

proportions  of  the  molecules  in  any  region  containing  a  finite 

number  of  molecules  are  changed. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  accurate  observations  of  diffusion  in 
fluids  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  cause  which  may  set  up 
currents;  and  in  some  cases  this  is  exceedingly  difficult.  Thus,  if 
gas  is  absorbed  at  the  upper  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  if  the  gaseous 
solution  is  heavier  than  the  pure  liquid,  currents  may  be  set  up,  and 
a  steady  state  of  diffusion  may  cease  to  exist.  This  has  been  tested 
experimentally  by  C.  G.  von  Hiifner  and  W.  E.  Adney.  The  same 
thmg  may  happen  when  a  gas  is  evolved  into  a  liquid  at  the  surface 
of  a  solid  even  if  no  bubbles  are  formed ;  thus  if  pieces  of  aluminium 
are  placed  in  caustic  soda,  the  currents  set  up  by  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  are  sufficient  to  set  the  aluminium  pieces  in  motion,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  motions  of  the  Diatomaceae  are  similarly 
caused  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen.  In  some  pairs  of  substances 
diffusion  may  take  place  more  rapidly  than  in  others.  Of  course  the 
progress  of  events  in  any  experiment  necessarily  dei^ends  on  various 
causes,  such  as  the  size  of  the  containing  vessels,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  when  experiments  with  different  substances  are  carried  out  under 
similar  conditions,  however  these  "  similar  conditions  "  be  defined, 
the  rates  of  diffusion  must  be  capable  of  numerical  comparison,  and 
the  results  must  be  expressible  in  terms  of  at  least  one  physical 
quantity,  which  for  any  two  substances  can  be  called  their  co- 
efficient of  diffusion.     How  to  select  this  quantity  we  shall  see  later. 

2  Quantitative  Methods  of  observing  Dijfusion. — ^The  simplest 
plan  of  determining  the  progress  of  diffi:sion  between  two  liquids 
would  be  to  draw  off  and  examine  portions  from  different  strata 
at  some  stage  in  the  process;  the  disturbance  produced  would, 
however,  interfere  with  the  subsequent  process  of  diffusion,  and 
the  observations  could  not  be  continued.  By  placing  in  the 
liquid  column  hollow  glass  beads  of  different  average  densities, 
and  observing  at  what  height  they  remain  suspended,  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  variations  of  density  of  the  liquid  column 
at  different  depths,  and  different  times.  In  this  method,  which 
was  originally  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin,  difficulties  were 
caused  by  the  adherence  of  smaU  air  bubbles  to  the  beads. 

In  general,  optical  methods  are  the  most  capable  of  giving 
exact  results,  and  the  following  may  be  distinguished,  (a)  By 
refraction  in  a  horizontal  plane.  If  the  containing  vessel  is  in 
the  form  of  a  prism,  the  deviation  of  a  horizontal  ray  of  light  in 
passing  through  the  prism  determines  the  index  of  refraction, 
and  consequently  the  density  of  the  stratum  through  which  the 
ray  passes,  {b)  By  refraction  in  a  vertical  plane.  Owing  to  the 
density  varying  with  the  depth,  a  horizontal  ray  entering  the 
liquid  also  undergoes  a  small  vertical  deviation,  being  bent 
downwards  towards  the  layers  of  greater  density.  The  obser\'^a- 
tion  of  this  vertical  deviation  determines  not  the  actual  density, 
but  its  rate  of  variation  with  the  depth,  i.e.  the  "  density  gradient " 
at  any  point,  (c)  By  the  saccharimeter.  In  the  cases  of  solutions 
of  sugar,  which  cause  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarized  light, 
the  density  of  the  sugar  at  any  depth  may  be  determined  by 
observing  the  corresponding  angle  of  rotation,  this  was  done 
originally  by  W.  Voigt. 

3.  Elementary  Definitions  of  Coefficient  of  Diffusion. — The 
simplest  case  of  diffusion  is  that  of  a  substance,  say  a  gas,  diffusing 
in  the  interior  of  a  homogeneous  solid  medium,  which  remains  at 
rest,  when  no  external  forces  act  on  the  system.  We  may  regard 
it  as  the  result  of  experience  that:  (i)  if  the  density  of  the  diffus- 
ing substance  is  everywhere  the  same  no  diffusion  takes  place,  and 
(2)  if  the  density  of  the  diffusing  substance  is  different  at  different 
points,  diffusion  will  take  place  from  places  of  greater  to  those  of 
lesser  density,  and  wiU  not  cease  until  the  density  is  everywhere 
the  same.  It  follows  that  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  diffusing  sub- 
stance at  any  point  in  any  direction  must  depend  on  the  density 
gradient  at  that  point  in  that  direction,  i.e.  on  the  rate  at  which 
the  density  of  the  diffusing  substance  decreases  as  we  move  in 
that  direction.  We  may  define  the  coefficient  of  difiision  as  the 
ratio  of  the  total  mass  per  unit  area  which  flows  across  any 
small  section,  to  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the  density  per  unit 
distance  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  section. 


In  the  case  of  steady  diffusion  pamllel  to  the  axis  of  x,  if  p  be  the 
density  of  the  diffusing  substance,  and  q  the  mass  which  flows  across 
a  unit  of  area  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  x,  then  the  density 
gradient  is  —dp/dx  and  the  ratio  of  q  to  this  is  called  the  "  coefficient 
o-  diffusion."  By  what  has  been  said  this  ratio  remains  finite,  how- 
ever small  the  actual  gradient  and  flow  may  be;  and  it  is  natural 
to  assume,  at  any  rate  as  a  first  approximation,  that  it  is  constant 
as  far  as  the  quantities  in  question  are  concerned.  Thus  if  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion  be  denoted  by  K  we  have  q^—Kidp/dx). 

Further,  the  rate  at  which  the  quantity  of  substance  is  increasing 
in  an  element  between  the  distances  x  and  x-\-dx  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  rates  of  flow  in  and  out  of  the  two  faces,  whence  as 
in  hydrodynamics,  we  have  dp/dt=  —dg/dx. 

It  follows  that  the  equation  of  diffusion  in  this  case  assumes  the 
form 


dp_  d(y^dp\ 
dt  "dA    dxr 


which  is  identical  with  the  equations  representing  conduction  of 
heat,  flow  of  electricity  and  other  physical  phenomena.  For  motion 
in  three  dimensions  we  have  in  like  manner 


dp__  d  /•irdp\   .  d 
dt     dx  \    dx)     dy 


('^D+d'^i)' 


and  the  corresponding  equations  in  electricity  and  heat  for  aniso* 
tropic  substances  would  be  available  to  account  for  any  parallel 
phenomena,  which  may  arise,  or  might  be  conceived,  to  exist  in 
connexion  with  diffusion  through  a  crystalline  solid. 

In  the  case  of  a  very  dilute  solution,  the  coefficient  of  diffusion 
of  the  dissolved  substance  can  be  defined  in  the  same  way  as 
when  the  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  solid,  because  the  effects  of 
diffusion  will  not  have  any  perceptible  influence  on  the  solvent, 
and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  remaining  practically 
at  rest.  But  in  most  cases  of  diffusion  between  two  fluids,  both 
of  the  fluids  are  in  motion,  and  hence  there  is  far  greater  difficulty 
in  determining  the  motion,  and  even  in  defining  the  coefficient  of 
diffusion.  It  is  important  to  notice  in  the  first  instance,  that  it 
is  only  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  substances  which  consti- 
tutes diffusion.  Thus  when  a  current  of  air  is  blowing,  tmder 
ordinary  circumstances  the  changes  which  take  place  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  do  not  depend  on  the  separate  diffusions  of  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  whdch  the  air  is  mainly  composed.  It  is 
only  when  two  gases  are  flowing  with  imequal  velocity,  that 
is,  when  they  have  a  relative  motion,  that  these  changes  of 
relative  distribution,  which  are  called  diffusion,  take  place.  The 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  investigate  the  separate  motions 
of  the  two  fluids,  taking  account  of  the  mechanical  actions 
exerted  on  them,  and  supposing  that  the  mutual  action  of  the 
fluids  causes  either  fluid  to  resist  the  relative  motion  of  the  other. 

4.  The  Coefficient  of  Resistance. — Let  us  call  the  two  diffusing 
fluids  A  and  B.  If  B  were  absent,  the  motion  of  the  fluid  A 
would  be  determined  entirely  by  the  variations  of  pressure  of  the 
fluid  A,  and  by  the  external  forces,  such  as  that  due  to  gravity 
acting  on  A.  Similarly  if  A  were  absent,  the  motion  of  B  would 
be  determined  entirely  by  the  variations  of  pressure  due  to  the 
fluid  B,  and  by  the  external  forces  acting  on  B.  When  both 
fluids  are  mixed  together,  each  fluid  tends  to  resist  the  relative 
motion  of  the  other,  and  by  the  law  of  equality  of  action  and 
reaction,  the  resistance  which  A  experiences  from  B  is  every- 
where equal  and  opposite  to  the  resistance  which  B  experiences 
from  A.  If  the  amount  of  this  resistance  per  unit  volume  be 
divided  by  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two  fluids,  and  also  by  the 
product  of  their  densities,  the  quotient  is  called  the  "coefficient  of 
resistance."  If  then  pi,  p2  are  the  densities  of  the  two  fluids, 
Ml,  ih,  their  velocities,  C  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  then  the 
portion  of  the  fluid  A  contained  in  a  small  element  of  volume  v 
will  experience  from  the  fluid  B  a  resistance  Cpip2t?(tti— ^2),  and 
the  fluid  B  contained  in  the  same  volume  element  will  experience 
from  the  fluid  A  an  equal  and  opposite  resistance,  Cp2Pi»(tt2— Mi). 

This  definition  implies  the  following  laws  of  resistance  to 
diffusion,  which  must  be  regarded  as  based  on  experience,  and 
not  as  self-evident  truths:  (i)  each  fluid  tends  to  assume,  so  far 
as  diffusion  is  concerned,  the  same  equilibrium  distribution  that 
it  would  assume  if  its  motion  were  unresisted  by  the  presence  of 
the  other  fluid.  (Of  course,  the  mutual  attraction  of  gravitation 
of  the  two  fluids  might  affect  the  final  distribution,  but  this  is 
practically   negligible.     Leaving  such  actions  as   this   out   of 
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account  the  following  statement  is  correct.)     In  a  state  of 

equilibrium,  the  density  of  each  fluid  at  any  point  thus  depends 

only  on  the  partial  pressure  of  that  fluid  alone,  and  is  the  same 

as  if  the  other  fluids  were  absent.    It  does  not  depend  on  the 

partial  pressures  of  the  other  fluids.    If  this  were  not  the  case, 

the  resistance  to  diffusion  would  be  analogous  to  friction,  and 

would  contain  terms  which  were  independent  of  the  relative 

velocity  ui—ui.    (2)  For  slow  motions  the  resistance  to  diffusion 

is  (approximately  at  any  rate)  proportional  to  the  relative 

velocity.     (3)  The  coefficient  of  resistance  C  is  not  necessarily 

always  constant;  it  may,  for  example,  and,  in  general,  does, 

depend  on  the  temperature. 

If  we  form  the  eguations  of  hydrodynamics  for  the  different  fluids 
occurring  in  any  mixture,  taking  account  of  diffusion,  but  neglecting 
viscosity,  and  usin^  sufiixes  i,  2  to  denote  the  separate  fluids,  these 
assume  the  form  given  by  James  Clerk  Maxwell  ("  Diffusion,"  in 
Ency.  Brii,,  9th  ed.) : — 

P11^'+  ^  -XiAi-|-Ci,AiPt(«l  -«l)  +&C.  «0, 

where 

and  these  eouations  imply  that  when  diffusion  and  other  motions 
cease,  the  fluids  satisfy  the  separate  conditions  of  equilibrium 
dWdx—Xipi  ~o.  The  assumption  made  in  the  following  account  is 
tnat  terms  such  as  Dui/Dt  may  be  neglected  in  the  cases  considered. 

A  further  property  based  on  experience  is  that  the  motions  set 
up  in  a  mixture  by  diffusion  are  very  slow  compared  with  those 
set  up  by  mechanical  actions,  such  as  differences  of  pressure. 
Thus,  if  two  gases  at  equal  temperature  and  pressure  be  allowed 
to  mix  by  diffusion,  the  heavier  gas  being  below  the  lighter,  the 
process  will  take  a  long  time;  on  the  other  hand,  if  two  gases, 
or  parts  of  the  same  gas,  at  different  pressures  be  connected, 
equalization  of  pressure  will  take  place  almost  immediately. 
It  follows  from  this  property  that  the  forces  required  to  overcome 
the  "  inertia  "  of  the  fluids  in  the  motions  due  to  diffusion  are 
quite  imperceptible.  At  any  stage  of  the  process,  therefore,  any 
one  of  the  diffusing  fluids  may  be  regarded  as  in  equilibrium  under 
the  action  of  its  own  partial  pressure,  the  external  forces  to  which 
it  is  subjected  and  the  resistance  to  diffusion  of  the  other  fluids. 

5.  Slow  Diffusion  of  two  Gases.  Relation  between  the  Co- 
efficients of  Resistance  and  of  Diffusion. — We  now  suppose  the 
diffusing  substances  to  be  two  gases  which  obey  Boyle's  law,  and 
that  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  closed  cylinder  or  tube  of  unit 
sectional  area  at  constant  temperature,  the  surfaces  of  equal 
density  being  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the 
direction  of  diffusion  is  along  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  we 
suppose  no  external  forces,  such  as  gravity,  to  act  on  the  system. 

The  densities  of  the  gases  are  denoted  by  ^,  pi,  their  velocities  of 
diffusion  by  Uu  ««,  and  if  their  partial  pressures  are  pi,  pt,  we  have  by 
Boyle's  laLw  Pi  —  kipu  pi^ktpt,  where  ii,  k^  are  constants  for  the  two 
gases,  the  temperature  being  constant.  The  axis  of  the  cylinder  is 
taken  as  the  axis  of  x. 

From  the  considerations  of  the  preceding  section,  the  effects  of 
inertia  of  the  diffusing  gases  may  be  neglected,  and  at  any  instant  of 
the  process  either  of  the  gases  is  to  be  treated  as  kept  in  equilibrium 
by  its  partial  pressure  and  the  resistance  to  diffusion  produced  by 
the  other  gas.  Calling  this  resistance  per  unit  volume  R,  and  putting 
R=Cpipir«i— tti)»  where  C  is  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  the  equa- 
tions of  equilibrium  give 

^+Cpip,(tti-tt,)  =0,  and  ^+Cp,pi(«,-«i)  -0.     (1). 

These  involve 

^+^-oof/..+/^  =  P    ....     (2). 

where  P  is  the  total  pressure  of  the  mixture,  and  is  everywhere 
constant,  consistently  with  the  conditions  of  mechanical  equilibrium. 
Now  dpi/dx  is  the  pressure-gradient  of  the  first  gas,  and  is,  by 
Boyle's  law,  eoual  to  ki  times  the  corresponding  density-gradient. 
Again  piUi  is  ttie  mass  of  gas  flowing  across  any  section  per  unit 
time,  and  ki/nui  or  PiUi  can  be  regarded  as  representing  the  flux  of 
partial  pressure  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  gas.  Since  the  total 
pressure  is  everywhere  constant,  and  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
supposed  fixed,  the  fluxes  of  partial  pressure  due  to  the  two  gases 
are  equal  and  opposite,  so  that 

piUi+Pith^o  or  kipiUi'^k2piih  —  o     .     .     .       (3). 

From  (2)  (3)  we  find  by  elementary  algebra 

uilpt «  -ut/pi  =» {ui-ut)/(pi  +pi)  =  (1*1  -Mt)/P, 


and  therefore 

ptUi  =  -ptUf'^PipiiUi  -«l)/P  =  *1*1P1P|(«1  -ttj)/P 

Hence  equations  (i)  (2)  gives 

whence  also  substituting  />i»^ipi,  Pf^kfptt  and  by  transposing 


%  • 


kikt  dfi 


*i*i  dpt 


/>i«i  = -Cp  3j,  and  p,tta= -^  3j. 

We  may  now  define  the  "  coefficient  of  diffusion  '*  of  either  gas  as 
the  ratio  of  the  rate  of  flow  of  that  gas  to  its  density-gradient.  With 
this  definition,  the  coeflicients  of  diffusion  of  both  the  gases  in  a 
mixture  are  equal,  each  being  equal  to  ifeiifei/CP.  The  ratios  of  the 
fluxes  of  partial  pressure  to  the  corresponding  pressure-gradients  are 
also  equal  to  the  same  coefficient.  Calling  this  coefficient  K,  we  also 
observe  that  the  equations  of  continuity  for  the  two  gases  are 

dpi  .  djpiUi)     ^  ^_jdpt  ,  d(piUi)    ^ 
^+-^=0.  and  ^+-^-0. 

leading  to  the  equations  of  diffusion 


dpi 
It 


=^(k5?)'-^^=/.(kS> 


exactly  as  in  the  case  of  diffusion  through  a  solid. 

If  we  attempt  to  treat  diffusion  in  liquids  by  a  similar  method, 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  define  the  "  partial  pressure  " 
of  the  components  occurring  in  a  liquid  mixture.  This  leads  to 
the  conception  of  "  osmotic  pressure,"  which  is  dealt  with  in  the 
article  Solution.  For  dilute  solutions  at  constant  temperature, 
the  assumption  that  the  osmotic  pressure  is  proportional  to  the 
density,  leads  to  results  agreeing  fairly  closely  with  experience, 
and  this  fact  may  be  represented  by  the  statement  that  a  sub- 
stance occurring  in  a  dilute  solution  behaves  like  a  perfect  gas. 

6.  Relation  of  the  Coefficient  of  Diffusion  to  the  Units  of  Length 
and  Time. — We  may  write  the  equation  defining  K  in  the  form 

p  ax 

Here  —dp/pdx  represents  the  "  percentage  rate  "  at  which  the 
density  decreases  with  the  distance  x;  and  we  thus  see  that  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion  represents  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  flow 
to  the  percentage  rate  at  which  the  density  decreases  with  the 
distance  measured  in  the  direction  of  flow.  This  percentage  rate 
being  of  the  nature  of  a  nimiber  divided  by  a  length,  and  the 
velocity  being  of  the  nature  of  a  length  divided  by  a  time,  we  may 
state  that  K  is  of  two  dimensions  in  length  and  —  i  in  time,  i.e. 
dimensions  LVT. 

Example  i.  Taking  Ks  0*1423  for  carbon  dioxide  and  air  (at 
temperature  o®  C.  and  pressure  76  cm.  of  mercury)  referred  to  a 
centimetre  and  a  secona  as  units,  we  may  interpret  the  result  as 
follows: — Supposing  in  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  air,  the 
density  of  tne  carbon  dioxide  decreases  by,  say,  l,  2  or  3%  of 
itself  in  a  distance  of  i  cm.,  then  the  corresponding  velocities 
of  the  diffusing  carbon  dioxide  will  be  respectively  o«oi,  0*02  and 
0*03  times  o«iA23,  that  is,  0*001423,  0*002846  and  0*004269  cm. 
per  second  in  the  three  cases. 

Example  2.  If  we  wished  to  take  a  foot  and  a  second  as  our  units, 
we  should  have  to  divide  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  in 
Example  i  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  centimetres  in  i  ft.,  that 
is,  roughly  speaking,  by  900,  giving  the  new  value  of  K  =  0-00016 
roughly. 

7.  Numerical  Values  of  the  Coefficient  of  Diffusion. — ^The 
table  on  p.  258  gives  the  values  of  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of 
several  of  the  principal  pairs  of  gases  at  a  pressure  of  76  cm.  of 
mercury,  and  also  of  a  number  of  other  substances.  In  the  gases 
the  centimetre  and  second  are  taken  as  fimdamental  units,  in 
other  cases  the  centimetre  and  day. 

8.  Irreversible  Changes  accompanying  Diffusion. — ^The  diffusion 
of  two  gases  at  constant  pressure  and  temperature  is  a  good 
example  of  an  "  irreversible  process."  The  gases  always  tend  to 
mix,  never  to  separate.  In  order  to  separate  the  gases  a  change 
must  be  effected  in  the  external  conditions  to  which  the  mixture 
is  subjected,  either  by  liquefying  one  of  the  gases,  or  by  separaring 
them  by  diffusion  through  a  membrane,  or  by  bringing  other  out- 
side influences  to  bear  on  them.  In  the  case  of  liquids,  electrolysis 
affords  a  means  of  separating  the  constituents  of  a  mixture. 
Every  such  method  involves  some  change  taking  place  outside  the 
mixture,  and  this  change  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  compensating 
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transformation."  We  thus  have  an  instance  of  the  property 
that  every  irreversible  change  leaves  an  indelible  imprint  some- 
where or  other  on  the  progress  of  events  in  the  imiverse.  That 
the  process  of  diffusion  obeys  the  laws  of  irreversible  thermo- 
dynamics (if  these  laws  are  properly  stated)  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  compensating  transformations  required  to  separate 
mixed  gases  do  not  essentially  involve  anything  but  transforma- 
tion of  energy.  The  process  of  allowing  gases  to  mix  by  diffusion, 
and  then  separating  them  by  a  compensating  transformation, 
thus  constitutes  an  irreversible  cycle,  the  outside  effects  of  which 


Substances. 

Temp. 

K. 

Author. 

Carbon  dioxide  and  air    . 

o^C. 

0*1423  cmVsec. 

J.  Loschmidt. 

„          „               hydrogen  . 

o^C. 

0-5558 

II 

oxygen 

o**C. 

01409 

II 

n          „               carbon  monoxide 

o^C. 

0-1406        „ 

II 

„          „               marsh  gas  (methane) 

o^C. 

01586 

If 

„          „               nitrous  oxide 

o^C. 

0-0983 

II 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen      .... 

0*^0. 

0-7214        „ 

II 

„          „      carTOn  monoxide 

o*»C. 

0-6422 

II 

tf          t,       sulphur  dioxide 

o^^C. 

0*4800        M 

If 

Oxygen  and  carbon  monoxide  . 

o^^C. 

0*l802           „ 

II 

Water  and  ammonia         .... 

20*»C. 

1250 

G.  Hafner. 

If                »i                  .... 

5^C. 

0822          „ 

If 

,,            common  salt  (density  1*0269) 

0-355  cmVhour. 

J.  Graham. 

If                    II                  It                II 

1433^  c. 

1-020,  0-906,  0*972, 
0*932  cm*/day. 

F.  Heimbrodt. 

„            zinc  sulphate  (0-3 12  gm/cm')    . 
„            zinc  sulphate  i  normal) 

01 162        „ 

W.  Seitz. 

02355 

fi 

„            zinc  acetate  (aouble  normal) 

0*1195 

If 

„           zinc  formate  (half  normal) 

04654 

II 

M            cadmium       sulphate      (double 

normal)         .... 

•  • 

0*2456 

II 

glycerin  (Jn,  in,  }n,  i-5n) 

io-14'C. 

03561  0350,  0-342, 

0*315  cmVday. 

F.  Heimbrodt. 

II            urea              „            „ 

I4-83*C. 

0-973,  0*946,  0*926, 

0*883  cmVday. 

If 

„            hydrochloric  acid 

1430**  c. 

2*208,  2*331. 
2*480  cmVday. 

II 

Gelatin  20  %  and  ammonia 

iT^'C. 

127*1 

A.  Hagenbach. 

„          „           carbon  dioxide 

«   • 

0*845          i» 

II 

„          ti           nitrous  oxide. 

•   ■ 

0*509 

II 

oxygen 

.   • 

0-230 

i> 

hydrogen 

■   ■ 

0*0565 

•• 

are  that  energy  somewhere  or  other  must  be  less  capable  of  trans- 
formation than  it  was  before  the  change.  We  express  this  fact  by 
stating  that  an  irreversible  process  essentially  implies  a  loss  of 
availability.  To  measure  this  loss  we  make  use  of  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  and  in  particular  of  Lord  Kelvin's  statement 
that  "  It  is  impossible  by  means  of  inanimate  material  agency  to 
derive  mechanical  effect  from  any  portion  of  matter  by  cooling  it 
below  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  of  the  surrounding  objects.'' 

Let  us  now  assume  that  we  have  any  system  such  as  the  gases 
above  considered,  and  that  it  is  in  the  presence  of  an  indefinitely 
extended  medium  which  we  shall  call  the  "  auxiliary  medium."  If 
heat  be  taken  from  any  part  of  the  system,  only  part  of  this  heat  can 
be  converted  into  work  by  means  of  thermodynamic  engines;  and 
the  rest  will  be  given  to  the  auxiliary  medium,  and  will  constitute 
unavailable  energy  or  waste.  To  understand  what  this  means,  we 
may  consider  the  case  of  a  condensing  steam  engine.  Only  part  of 
the  energy  liberated  by  the  combustion  of  the  coal  is  available  for 
driving  the  engine,  the  rest  takes  the  form  of  heat  iinparted  to 
the  condenser.  The  colder  the  condenser  the  more  efficient  is  the 
engine,  and  the  smaller  is  the  quantity  of  waste. 

The  amount  of  unavailable  energy  associated  with  any  given 
transformation  is  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperature  of  the 
auxiliary  medium.  When  divided  by  that  temj)erature  the  quotient 
is  called  the  change  of  "  entropy  "  associated  with  the  given  change 
(see  Thermodynamics).  Thus  If  a  body  at  temperature  T  receives 
a  quantity  of  heat  Q,  and  if  T*  is  the  temperature  of  the  auxiliary 
medium,  the  Quantity  of  work  which  could  be  obtained  from  Q  by 
means  of  ideal  thermodynamic  engines  would  be  Q(i  —  T«i/T),  and 
the  balance,  which  is  QTo/T,  would  take  the  form  of  unavailable 
or  waste  energy  given  to  the  medium.  The  quotient  of  this,  when 
divided  by  T*,  is  Q/T,  and  this  represents  the  quantity  of  entropy 
associatecf  with  Q  units  of  heat  at  temperature  T. 

Any  irreversible  change  for  whidi  a  compensating  transformation 
of  energy  exists  represents,  therefore,  an  increase  of  unavailable 
energy,  which  is  measurable  in  terms  of  entropy.  The  increase  of 
entropy  is  independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  auxiliary  medium. 


It  thus  affords  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  eneivy  has  run 
to  waste  during  the  change.  Moreover,  when  a  body  is  heated,  die 
increase  of  entropy  is  the  factor  which  determines  how  much  of  the 
energy  imparted  to  the  body  is  unavailable  for  conversion  into  work 
under  given  conditions.     In  all  cases  we  have 

increase  of  unavailable  energy         •  r 

r T /        .4i 5* —  =mcrease  of  entropy. 

temperature  of  auxihary  medium  ^^ 

When  diffusion  takes  place  between  two  gases  inside  a  closed 
vessel  at  uniform  pressure  and  temj^erature  no  energy  in  the  form 
of  heat  or  work  is  received  from  without,  and  hence  the  entropy 
gained  by  the  gases  from  without  is  zero.  But  the  irreversible 
processes  inside  the  vessel  may  involve  a  eain  of  entropy,  and  this 

can  only  be  estimated  by  ex- 
amining by  what  means  mixed 
gases  can  be  separated,  and,  in 
particular,  under  what  con- 
ditions the  process  of  mixii^ 
and  separating  the  gases  coula 
(theoretically)  be  made  revers- 
ible. 

9.  Evidence  derived  from 
Liquefaction  of  one  or  both  of 
the  Gases. — The  gases  in  a 
mixtiure  can  often  be  separated 
by  liquefying,  or  even  solidify- 
ing, one  or  both  of  the  com- 
ponents. In  connexion  with 
this  property  we  have  the 
important  law  according  to 
which  "  The  pressm-e  of  a 
vapour  in  equilibriimi  with  its 
liquid  depends  only  on  the 
temperature  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  pressures  of  any 
other  gases  or  vapours  whidi 
may  be  mixed  with  it."  Thus 
if  two  closed  vessels  be  taken 
containing  some  water  and 
one  be  exhausted,  the  other 
containing  air,  and  if  the  tem- 
peratures be  equal,  evapora- 
tion will  go  on  until  the 
pressure  of  the  vapour  in  the 
exhausted  vessel  is  equal  to 
its  partial  pressure  in  the  other  vessel,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  total  pressure  in  the  latter  vessel  is  greater  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air. 

To  separate  mixed  gases  by  liquefaction,  they  must  be  compressed 
and  cooled  till  one  separates  in  the  form  of  a  liquid.  If  no  changes  are 
to  take  place  outside  the  system,  the  separate  components  must  be 
allowed  to  expand  until  the  work  of  expansion  is  egual  to  the  work 
of  compression,  and  the  heat  given  out  m  compression  is  reabsorbed 
in  expansion.  The  process  ma^  be  made  as  nearly  reversible  as  we 
like  by  performing  the  operations  so  slowly  that  the  substances 
are  practically  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  at  every  stage.  This  is  a 
consequence  of  an  important  axiom  in  thermodynamics  according 
to  which  "  any  small  change  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  state  (x 
equilibrium  is  to  a  first  approximation  reversible.'^ 

Suppose  now  that  at  any  stage  of  the  compression  the  partial 
pressures  of  the  two  gases  are  Pi  and  ^,  and  that  the  volume  is 
changed  from  V  to  V—{A^.  The  work  of  compression  is  (pi+P%)dWf 
and  this  work  will  be  restored  at  the  corresponding  stage  it  each 
of  the  separated  gases  increases  in  volume  from  V— oV  to  V.  The 
ultimate  state  of  the  separated  gases  will  thus  be  one  in  which 
each  gas  occupies  the  volume  V  originally  occupied  by  the  mixture. 

We  may  now  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  eneiyy  rendered 
unavailable  by  diffusion.  We  suppose  two  gases  occupying  volumes 
Vi  and  Vs  at  equal  pressure  p  to  mix  by  diffusion,  so  that  the  final 
volume  is  Vi-|-Vj.  Then  if  before  mixing  each  gas  had  been  allowed 
to  expand  till  its  volume  was  Vi+Vj,  work  would  have  been  done 
in  the  expansion,  and  the  gases  could  still  have  been  mixed  by  a 
reversal  of  the  process  above  described.  In  the  actual  diffusion  this 
work  of  expansion  is  lost,  and  represents  energy  rendered  unavailable 
at  the  temperature  at  which  diffusion  takes  place.  When  divided 
by  that  temperature  the  quotient  gives  the  increase  of  entropy. 
Thus  the  irreversible  processes,  and,  in  particular,  the  entropy 
changes  associated  with  diffusion  of  two  gases  at  unijform  pressure, 
are  the  same  as  would  take  place  if  each  of  the  gases  in  turn  were  to 
expand  by  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  till  it  occupied  the  whole  volume 
of  the  mixture.  A  more  rigorous  proof  involves  considerations  of 
the  thermodynamic  potentials,  following  the  methods  of  J.  Willard 
Gibbs  (see  Energetics). 
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Another  way  in  which  two  or  more  mixed  gases  can  be  separated 
is  by  placing  them  in  the  presence  of  a  liquid  which  can  freely  absorb 
one  of  the  gases,  but  in  which  the  other  gas  or  gases  are  insoluble. 
Here  a^in  it  is  found  by  experience  that  when  equilibrium  exists 
at  a  given  temperature  between  the  dissolved  and  undissolved 
portions  of  the  first  eas,  the  partial  pressure  of  that  gas  in  the 
mixture  depends  on  the  temperature  alone,  and  is  independent  of 
the  partial  pressures  of  the  insoluble  gases  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
so  that  the  conclusions  are  the  same  as  before. 

lo.  Diffusion  through  a  Membrane  or  Partition.  Theory  of  the 
semi-permeable  Membrane. — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  diffusion 
of  gases  frequently  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  solids;  moreover, 
different  gases  behave  differently  with  respect  to  the  same  solid  at 
the  same  temperature.  A  membrane  or  partition  formed  of  such 
a  solid  can  therefore  be  used  to  effect  a  moie  or  less  complete 
separation  of  gases  from  a  mixture.  This  method  is  employed 
commercially  for  extracting  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  in 
particular  for  use  in  projection  lanterns  where  a  high  degree  of 
purity  is  not  required.  A  similar  method  is  often  applied  to 
liquids  and  solutions  and  is  known  as  **  dialysis. '' 

In  such  cases  as  can  be  tested  experimentally  it  has  been  found 
that  a  gas  always  tends  to  pass  through  a  membrane  from  the  side 
where  its  density,  and  therefore  its  partial  pressure,  is  greater 
to  the  side  where  it  is  less;  so  that  for  equilibrium  the  partial 
pressures  oh  the  two  sides  must  be  equal.  This  result  is  un- 
affected by  the  presence  of  other  gases  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
membrane.  For  example,  if  different  gases  at  the  same  pressure 
are  separated  by  a  partition  through  which  one  gas  can  pass  more 
rapidly  than  the  other,  the  diffusion  will  give  rise  to  a  difference  of 
pressure  on  the  two  sides,  which  is  capable  of  doing  mechanical 
work  in  moving  the  partition.  In  evidence  of  this  conclusion 
Max  Planck  quotes  a  test  experiment  made  by  him  in  the  Physical 
Institute  of  the  university  of  Munich  in  1883,  depending  on  the 
fact  that  platinum  foil  at  white  heat  is  permeable  to  hydrogen  but 
impermeable  to  air,  so  that  if  a  platinum  tube  filled  with  hydrogen 
be  heated  the  hydrogen  will  diffuse  out,  leaving  a  vacuimi. 

The  details  of  the  experiment  may  be  quoted  here: — "  A  glass 
tube  of  about  5  mm.  internal  diameter,  blown  out  to  a  bulb  at  the 
middle,  was  provided  with  a  stop-cock  at  one  end.  To  the  other  a 
platinum  tube  10  cm.  long  was  fastened,  and  closed  at  the  end.  The 
whole  tube  was  exhausted  by  a  mercury  pump,  filled  with  hydrc^en 
at  ordinar^^  atmospheric  pressure,  and  then  closed.  The  closed  end 
of  the  platinum  portion  was  then  heated  in  a  horizontal  position  by 
a  Bun  sen  burner.  The  connexion  between  the  glass  and  platinum 
tubes,  having  been  made  by  means  of  sealing-wax,  had  to  be  kept 
cool  by  a  continuous  current  of  water  to  prevent  the  softening  of  the 
wax.  After  four  hours  the  tube  was  taken  from  the  fiame,  cooled 
to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  the  stop-cock  opened  under 
mercury.  The  mercury  rose  rapidly,  almost  completely  filling  the 
tube,  proving  that  the  tube  had  been  very  nearly  exhausted." 

In  order  that  diffusion  through  a  membrane  may  be  reversible 
so  far  as  a  particular  gas  is  concerned,  the  process  must  take  place 
so  slowly  that  equilibrium  is  set  up  at  every  stage  (see  §  9  above). 

In  order  to  separate  one 
gas  from  another  con- 
sistently with  this  con- 
dition it  is  necessary 
that  no  diffusion  of  the 
latter  gas  should  ac- 
company the  process. 
The  name  "  semi-per- 
meable **  is  applied  to 
an  ideal  membrane  or  partition  through  which  one  gas  can 
pass,  and  which  offers  an  insuperable  barrier  to  any  diffusion 
whatever  of  a  second  gas.  By  means  of  two  semi-permeable 
partitions  acting  oppositely  with  respect  to  two  different  gases 
A  and  B  these  gases  could  be  mixed  or  separated  by  reversible 
methods.  The  annexed  figure  shows  a  diagrammatic  representa- 
tion of  the  process. 

We  suppose  the  gases  contained  in  a  cylindrical  tube;  P,  Q,  R,  S 
are  four  pistons,  of  which  P  and  R  are  joined  to  one  connecting  rod, 
Q  and  S  to  another.  P,  S  are  impermeable  to  both  gases;  Q  is 
semi-permeable,  allowing  the  gas  A  to  pass  through  but  not  B,  simi- 
larly K  allows  the  gas  B  to  pass  through  but  not  A.  The  distance  PR 
is  equal  to  the  distance  QS,  so  that  if  the  rods  are  pushed  towards  each 
other  as  far  as  they  will  go,  P  and  Q  will  be  in  contact,  as  also  R  and 
S.     Imagine  the  space  KQ  filled  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  gases 
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under  these  conditions.  Then  by  slowly  drawing  the  connecting 
rods  apart  until  R,  Q  touch,  the  gas  A  will  pass  into  the  space  PQ, 
and  B  will  pass  into  the  space  RS,  and  the  gases  will  finally  be  com- 
pletely separated ;  similarly,  by  pushing  the  connecting  rods  to^^ether, 
the  two  gases  will  be  remixed  in  the  space  RQ.  By  perfonnmg  the 
operations  slowly  enough  we  may  make  the  processes  as  nearly 
reversible  as  we  please,  so  that  no  available  enerey  is  lost  in  either 
change.  The  gas  A  being  at  every  instant  in  equilibrium  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  piston  Q,  its  density,  and  therefore  its  partial  pressure, 
is  the  same  on  both  sides,  and  the  same  is  true  re^rding  tne  gas  B 
on  the  two  sides  of  R.  Also  no  work  is  done  in  moving  the  pistons,  for 
the  partial  pressures  of  B  on  the  two  sides  of  R  balance  each  other, 
consequently,  the  resultant  thrust  on  R  is  due  to  the  gas  A  alone, 
and  is  equal  and  opposite  to  its  resultant  thrust  on  P,  so  that  the 
connecting  rods  are  at  every  instant  in  a  state  of  mechanical  equili- 
brium so  far  as  the  pressures  of  the  gases  A  and  B  are  concerned.  We 
conclude  that  in  the  reversible  separation  of  the  gases  by  this  method 
at  constant  temperature  without  the  production  or  absorption  of 
mechanical  work,  the  densities  and  the  partial  pressures  of  the  two 
separated  gases  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  mixture.  These 
conclusions  are  in  enrire  agreement  with  those  of  the  preceding 
section.  If  this  agreement  did  not  exist  it  would  be  possible,  theo- 
retically,  to  obtain  perpetual  motion  from  the  gases  in  a  way  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics. 

Most  physicists  admit,  as  Planck  does,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  an  ideal  semi-permeable  substance;  indeed  such  a  sub« 
stance  would  necessarily  have  to  possess  an  infinitely  great  resist- 
ance to  diffusion  for  such  gases  as  could  not  penetrate  it.  But  in 
an  experiment  performed  under  actual  conditions  the  losses  of 
available  energy  arising  from  this  cause  would  be  attributable 
to  the  imperfect  efiBciency  of  the  partitions  and  not  to  the  gases 
themselves;  moreover,  these  losses  are,  in  every  case,  found  to  be 
completely  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  irreversible  thermo- 
dynamics. The  reasoning  in  this  article  being  somewhat  con- 
densed the  reader  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  treatises  on 
thermodynamics  for  further  information  on  points  of  detail 
connected  with  the  argument.  Even  when  he  consults  these 
treatises  he  may  find  some  points  omitted  which  have  been 
examined  in  full  detail  at  some  time  or  other,  but  are  not  sufii- 
ciently  often  raised  to  require  mention  in  print. 

II.  Kinetic  Models  of  Diffusion, — Imagine  in  the  first  instance 
that  a  very  large  number  of  red  balls  are  distributed  over  one  half 
of  a  billiard  table,  and  an  equal  number  of  white  balls  over  the 
other  half.  If  the  balls  are  set  in  motion  with  different  velocities 
in  various  directions,  diffusion  will  take  place,  the  red  balls  find- 
ing their  way  among  the  white  ones,  and  vice  versa;  and  the 
process  will  be  retarded  by  collisions  between  the  balls.  The 
simplest  model  of  a  perfect  gas  studied  in  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases  (see  Molecule)  differs  from  the  above  illustration  in  that 
the  bodies  representing  the  molecules  move  in  space  instead  of  in 
a  plane,  and,  unlike  billiard  balls,  their  motion  is  unresisted, 
and  they  are  perfectly  elastic,  so  that  no  kinetic  energy  is  lost 
either  during  their  free  motions,  or  at  a  collision. 

The  mathematical  analysis  connected  with  the  application  of  the 
kinetic  theory  to  diffusion  is  very  long  and  cumbersome.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  our  attention  to  regarding  a  medium  formed  of 
elastic  spheres  as  a  mechanical  model,  by  which  the  most  important 
features  of  diffusion  can  be  illustrated.  We  shall  assume  the  results 
of  the  kinetic  theory,  according  to  which: — (i)  In  a  dynamical 
model  of  a  perfect  gas  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  translation  of  the 
molecules  represents  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  gas.  (2)  The 
pressure  at  any  point  is  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  number 
of  molecules  in  unit  volume  about  that  point  into  the  mean  square 
of  the  velocity.  (The  mean  square  of  the  velocity  is  different  from 
but  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  mean  velocity,  and  in  the 
subsequent  arguments  either  of  these  two  quantities  can  generally 
be  taken.)  (3;  In  a  gas  mixture  represented  by  a  mixture  of  mole- 
cules of  unequal  masses,  the  mean  kinetic  energies  of  the  different 
kinds  are  equal. 

Consider  now  the  problem  of  diffusion  in  a  region  containing  two 
kinds  of  molecules  A  and  B  of  unec^ual  mass.  The  molecules  of  A 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  point  will,  by  their  motion,  spread  out 
in  every  direction  until  they  come  into  collision  with  other  molecules 
of  either  kind,  and  this  spreading  out  from  every  point  of  the  medium 
will  give  rise  to  diffusion.  If  we  imagine  the  velocities  of  the  A 
molecules  to  be  equally  distributed  in  all  directions,  as  they  would 
be  in  a  homogeneous  mixture,  it  is  obvious  that  the  process  of  diffusion 
will  be  greater,  ceteris  paribus,  the  greater  the  velocity  of  the  mole- 
cules, and  the  greater  the  length  of  the  free  path  before  a  collision 
takes  place.^  If  we  assume  consistently  with  this,  that  the  co- 
efficient of  diffusion  of  the  ^s  A  is  proportional  to  the  mean  value  of 
Wa/a,  where  Wa  is  the  velocity  and  la  is  the  length  of  the  path  of  a 
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molecule  of  A,  this  expression  for  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  is  of  the 
riffht  dimensions  in  leneth  and  time.  If,  moreover,  we  observe  that 
when  diffusion  takes  place  in  a  fixed  direction,  say  that  of  the  axis 
of  Xf  it  depends  only  on  the  resolved  part  of  the  velocity  and  length 
•f  path  in  that  direction :  this  hypothesis  readily  leads  to  our  taking 
the  mean  value  of  IwJa  as  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  for  the  gas  A. 
This  value  was  obtained  by  O.  E.  Meyer  and  others. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  makes  the  coefficients  of  diffusion 
unequal  for  the  two  gases,  a  result  inconsistent  with  that  obtained 
above  from  considerations  of  the  coefficient  of  resistance,  and 
leading  to  the  consequence  that  differences  of  pressure  would  be 
set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  gas.  To  equalize  these  differences  of 
pressure,  Meyer  assumed  that  a  counter  current  is  set  up,  this  current 
beine,  of  course,  very  slow  in  practice;  and  J.  Stefan  assumed  that 
the  diffusion  of  one  gas  was  not  affected  by  collisions  between  mole- 
cules of  the  same  g<is.  When  the  molecules  are  mixed  in  equal 
proportions  both  hypotheses  lead  to  the  value  i{lwJu]-\'[ufM)t 
(square  brackets  denoting  mean  values).  When  one  gas  preponder- 
ates largely  over  the  other,  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  are  too 
difficult  ot  observation  to  allow  of  accurate  experimental  tests 
being  made.  Moreover,  in  this  case  no  difference  exists  unless  the 
molecules  are  different  in  size  or  mass. 

Instead  of  supposing  a  velocity  of  translation  added  after  the 
mathematical  calculations  have  been  performed,  a  better  plan  is  to 
assume  from  the  outset  that  the  molecules  of  the  two  gases  have 
small  velocities  of  translation  in  opposite  directions,  superposed  on 
the  distribution  of  velocity,  which  would  occur  in  a  medium  repre- 
senting a  gas  at  rest.  When  a  collision  occurs  between  molecules 
of  different  eases  a  transference  of  momentum  takes  place  between 
them,  and  the  quantity  of  momentum  so  transferred  m  one  second 
in  a  unit  of  volume  gives  a  dynamical  measure  of  the  resistance  to 
diffusion.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  however  small  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  gases  A  and  B,  it  plays  an  all-important  part  in 
determining  the  coefficient  of  resistance;  for  without  such  relative 
motion,  and  with  the  velocities  evenly  distributed  in  all  directions,  no 
transference  of  momentum  could  take  place.  The  coefficient  of 
resistance  being  found,  the  motion  of  eacn  of  the  two  gases  may  be 
discussed  separately. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  of  the  kinetic  theory 
is  that  if  the  volume  be  kept  constant  the  coefficient  of  diffusion 
varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature.  To  prove 
this,  we  merely  have  to  imagine  the  velocity  of  each  molecule  to 
be  suddenly  increased  n  fold;  the  subsequent  processes,  includ- 
ing diffusion,  will  then  go  on  n  times  as  fast;  and  the  temperature 
T,  being  proportional  to  the  kinetic  energy,  and  therefore  to  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  will  be  increased  «*  fold.  Thus  K,  the 
coefficient  of  diffusion,  varies  as  VT. 

The  relation  of  K  to  the  density  when  the  temperature  remains 
constant  is  more  difficult  to  discuss,  but  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
notice  that  if  the  number  of  molecules  is  increased  n  fold,  the 
chances  of  a  collision  are  n  times  as  great,  and  the  distance 
traversed  between  collisions  is  (not  therefore  but  as  the  result  of 
more  detailed  reasoning)  on  the  average  i/n  of  what  it  was  before. 
Thus  the  free  path,  and  therefore  the  coefficient  of  diffusion, 
varies  inversely  as  the  density,  or  directly  as  the  volume.  U  the 
pressure  p  and  temperature  T  be  taken  as  variables,  K  varies 
inversely  as  p  and  directly  as  VT®. 

Now  according  to  the  experiments  first  made  by  J.  C.  Maxwell 

and  J.  Loschmidt,  it  appeared  that  with  constant  density  K 

was  proportional  to  T  more  nearly  than  to  VT.  The  inference  is 

that  in  this  respect  a  medium  formed  of  colliding  spheres  fails  to 

give  a  correct  mechanical  model  of  gases.    It  has  been  found  by 

L.  Boltzmann,  Maxwell  and  others  that  a  system  of  particles 

whose  mutual  actions  vary  according  to  the  inverse  fifth  power  of 

the  distance  between  them  represents  more  correctly  the  relation 

between  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  and  temperature  in  actual 

gases.    Other  recent  theories  of  diffusion  have  been  advanced 

by  M.  Thiesen,  P.  Langevin  and  W.  Sutherland.    On  the  other 

hand,  J.  Thovert  finds  experimental  evidence  that  the  coefficient 

of  diffusion  is  proi>ortional  to  molecular  velocity  in  the  cases 

examined  of  non-electrolytes  dissolved  in  water  at  i8®  at  2*$ 

grams  per  litre. 

Bibliography. — The  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  theories 
of  diffusion  is  afforded  by  O,  E,  Meyer's  Kinetic  Theory  ojf  Gases, 
translated  by  Robert  £.  Baynes  (London,  1899).  The  mathematical 
{portion,  though  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  is  mostly  of  the 
simplest  possible  character.  Another  useful  treatise  is  R.  Ruhlmann's 
Handbuck  der  mechanischen  Wdrmetheorie  (Brunswick,  1885).  For 
a  shorter  sketch  the  reader  may  refer  to  J.  C.  Maxwell's  Theory  of 
Heat,  chaps,  xix.  and  xxii.,  or  numerous  other  treatises  on  physics. 
The  theory  of  the  semi-permeable  membrane  is  discussed  by 


M.  Planck  in  his  Treatise  on  Thermodynamics,  English  translation 
by  A.  Ogg  (1903),  also  in  treatises  on  thermodynamics  by  W.  Vo^^ 
and  other  writers.  For  a  more  detailed  study  of  diffusion  in  general 
the  following  papers  may  be  consulted: — ^L.   Boltzmann,    "  Zur 


I95).  p.  213;  J-  I 
"  Experimentaluntersuchun^en    fiber  Diffusion,"   Wien.  Sitz.  Ixi., 

Ixii.  (1870);  T.  Stefan,  "  Gleichgewicht  und  .  .  .  Diffusion  von  Gas- 
mengen,"  IVien.  Sitz.  Ixiii.,  "  Dynamische  Theorie  der  Diffusion/' 
Wien.  Site.  Ixv.  (April  1872);  M.  Toepler,  "Gas-diffusion,"  Wied^ 
Ann.  Iviii.  (1896),  p.  599;  A.  Wretschko,  "  Experimentalunter- 
suchungen  fiber  die  Diffusion  von  Gasmengen,"  Wien.  Sitz.  Ixii. 
The  mathematical  theory  of  diffusion,  according  to  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  has  been  treated  by  a  number  of  oifferent  methods, 
and  for  the  study  of  these  the  reader  may  consult  L.  Boltzmann, 
Vorlesungen  uher  Gastheorie  (Leipzig,  1806-1898);  S.  H.  Burbury, 
Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases  (Cambridge,  1899),  and  papers  by  L.  Boltz- 
mann in  Wien,  Sitz.  bcxxvi.  (1882),  Ixxxvii.  (1883);  P.  G.  Tait, 
"  Foundations  of  the  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases,"  Trans.  R.S.E. 
xxxiii.,  XXXV.,  xxvi.,  or  Scientific  Papers,  ii.  (Cambridge,  1900). 
For  recent  work  reference  should  be  made  to  the  current  issues 
of  Science  Abstracts  (London),  and  entries  under  the  heading 
"  Diffusion  "  will  be  found  in  the  general  index  at  the  end  of  each 
volume.  (G.  H.  Br.) 

DI0B7,  SIR  EVERARD  (1578-1606),  English  conspirator,  son 
of  Everard  Digby  of  Stoke  Dry,  Rutland,  was  born  on  the  i6th 
of  May  1578.  He  inherited  a  large  estate  at  his  father's  death 
in  1592,  and  acquired  a  considerable  increase  by  his  marriage  in 
1596  to  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Mulsho  of  Gothurst 
(now  Gayhurst),  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  obtained  a  place  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  household  and  as  a  ward  of  the  crown  was 
brought  up  a  Protestant;  but  about  1599  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuit,  John  Gerard,  and  soon  afterwards  joined 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  supi>orted  James's  accession  and  was 
knighted  by  the  latter  on  the  23rd  of  April  1603.  In  a  letter  to 
Salisbury,  the  date  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  May  1605, 
Digby  offered  to  go  on  a  mission  to  the  pope  to  obtain  from 
the  latter  a  promise  to  prevent  Romanist  attempts  against  the 
government  in  return  for  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics; 
adding  that  if  severe  measures  were  again  taken  against  them 
''  within  brief  there  will  be  massacres,  rebellions  and  desperate 
attempts  against  the  king  and  state."  Digby  had  suffered  no 
personal  injury  or  persecution  on  accoimt  of  his  religion,  but  he 
sympathized  with  his  co-reb'gionists;  and  when  at  Michaelmas, 
1605,  the  government  had  fully  decided  to  return  to  the  policy  of 
repression,  the  authors  of  the  Guni>owder  Plot  (q.v.)  sought  his 
financial  supi>ort,  and  he  joined  eagerly  in  the  conspiracy.  His 
particular  share  in  the  plan  was  the  organization  of  a  rising  in  the 
Midlands;  and  on  the  pretence  of  a  hunting  party  he  assembled  a 
body  of  gentlemen  together  at  Danchurch  in  Warwickshire  on  the 
5  th  of  November,  who  were  to  take  action  immediately  the  news 
arrived  from  London  of  the  successfid  destruction  of  the  king 
and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  seize  the  person  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  who  was  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  con- 
spirators arrived  late  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  to  tell  their  story 
of  failure  and  disaster,  and  Digby,  who  possibly  might  have 
escaped  the  more  serious  charge  of  high  treason,  was  persuaded  by 
Catesby,  with  a  false  tale  that  the  king  and  Salisbury  were  dead, 
to  further  implicate  himself  in  the  plot  and  join  the  small  band  of 
conspirators  in  their  hopeless  endeavour  to  raise  the  country.  He 
accompanied  them,  the  same  day,  to  Huddington  in  Worcester- 
shire and  on  the  7th  to  Holbeche  in  Staffordshire.  The  following 
morning,  however,  he  abandoned  his  companions,  dismissed  his 
servants  except  two,  who  declared  "they  would  never  leave  him 
but  against  their  will,"  and  attempted  with  these  to  conceal  him- 
self in  a  pit.  He  was,  however,  soon  discovered  and  surrounded. 
He  made  a  last  effort  to  break  through  his  captors  on  horseback, 
but  was  taken  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  His  trial 
took  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  27th  of  January  1606,  and 
alone  among  the  conspirators  he  pleaded  guilty,  declaring  that 
the  motives  of  his  crime  had  been  his  friendship  for  Catesby 
and  his  devotion  to  his  religion.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  his  execution,  which  took  place  on  the  31st,  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  was  accompanied  by  all  the  brutalities  exacted  by 
the  law. 

Digby  was  a  handsome  man,  of  ffne  presence.    Father  Gerard 
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eitols  his  skill  in  sport,  his  "  riding  of  great  horses/'  as  well  as  his 
skill  in  music,  his  gifts  of  mind  and  his  religious  devotion,  and 
concludes  "  he  was  as  complete  a  man  in  all  things,  that  deserved 
estimation  or  might  win  affection  as  one  should  see  in  a  kingdom." 
Some  of  Digby's  letters  and  papers,  which  include  a  poem 
before  his  execution,  a  last  letter  to  his  infant  sons  and  corre- 
spondence with  his  wife  from  the  Tower,  were  published  in  The 
Gunpowder  Treason  by  Thomas  Barlow,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in 
1679.    He  left  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 

was  the  well-known  author  and  diplomatist. 

See  works  on  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  Narrative  of  Father  Gerard, 
in  Condition  of  the  Catholics  under  James  I,  by  J.  Morris  (1872), 
Ac.  A  life  of  Digby  under  the  title  of  A  \Ltfe  of  a  Conspirator, 
by  a  Romish  Recusant  (Thomas  Longueville;,  was  published  in 

1895.  (P.  c.  y.) 

DI6B7,  SIR  KENELM  (1603-1665),  English  author,  diplom- 
atist and  naval  commander,  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby  (^.r.), 
was  born  on  the  1 1 th  of  July  1603,  and  after  his  father's  execution 
in  1606  resided  with  his  mother  at  Gayhurst,  being  brought  up 
apparently  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  16 17  he  accompanied  his 
cousin.  Sir  John  Digby,  afterwards  ist  earl  of  Bristol,  and  then 
ambassador  in  Spain,  to  Madrid.  On  his  return  in  April  16 18  he 
entered  Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcester  College),  Oxford,  and 
studied  under  Thomas  Allen  (154  2- 163  2),  the  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, who  was  much  impressed  with  his  abilities  and  called 
him  the  Mirandula,  i.e.  the  infant  prodigy,  of  his  age.^  He  left 
the  university  without  taking  a  degree  in  1620,  and  travelled 
in  France,  where,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  inspired  an 
uncontrollable  passion  in  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de'  Medici, 
now  a  lady  of  more  than  mature  age  and  charms;  he  visited 
Florence,  and  in  March  1623  joined  Sir  John  Digby  again  at 
Madrid,  at  the  time  when  Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham  arrived 
on  their  adventurous  expedition.  He  joined  the  prince's  house- 
hold and  returned  with  him  to  England  on  the  5th  of  October 
1623,  being  knighted  by  James  I.  on  the  23rd  of  October  and 
receiving  the  appointment  of  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber  to 
Prince  Charles.  In  162 5  he  married  secretly  Venetia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Hanley  of  Tonge  Castle,  Shropshire,  a  lady  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty  and  intellectual  attainments,  but  of  doubtful 
virtue.  Digby  was  a  man  of  great  stature  and  bodily  strength. 
Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  with  Ben 
Jonson  was  included  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  describes 
him  as  "  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  person  and  presence  which 
drew  the  eyes  of  all  men  ui>on  him,  a  wonderful  graceful 
behaviour,  a  flowing  courtesy  and  civility,  and  such  a  volubility 
of  language  as  surprised  and  delighted."*  Digby  for  sometime 
was  excluded  from  public  employment  by  Buckingham's  jealousy 
of  his  cousin.  Lord  Bristol.  At  length  in  1627,  on  the  latter's 
advice,  Digby  determined  to  attempt  "  some  generous  action," 
and  on  the  22nd  of  December,  with  the  approval  of  the  king, 
embarked  as  a  privateer  with  two  ships,  with  the  object  of  attack- 
ing the  French  ships  in  the  Venetian  harbour  of  Scanderoon.  On 
the  i8th  of  January  he  arrived  off  Gibraltar  and  captured  several 
Spanish  and  Flemish  vessels.  From  the  15th  of  February  to  the 
27th  of  March  he  remained  at  anchor  off  Algiers  on  account  of  the 
sickness  of  his  men,  and  extracted  a  promise  from  the  authorities 
of  better  treatment  of  the  English  ships.  He  seized  a  rich  Dutch 
vessel  near  Majorca,  and  after  other  adventures  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  French  and  Venetian  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
Scanderoon  on  the  1 1  th  of  June.  His  successes,  however,  brought 
upon  the  English  merchants  the  risk  of  reprisals,  and  he  was  urged 
to  d^art.  He  returned  home  in  triumph  in  February  1629,  and 
was  well  received  by  the  king,  and  was  made  a  commissioner  of 
the  navy  in  October  1630,  but  his  proceedings  were  disavowed  on 
account  of  the  complaints  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  In  1633 
Lady  Digby  died,  and  her  memory  was  celebrated  by  Ben  Jonson 
in  a  series  of  poems  entitled  Eupheme,  and  by  other  poets  of 
the  day.  Digby  retired  to  Gresham  College,  and  exhibited  ex- 
travagant grief,  maintaining  a  seclusion  for  two  years.  About 
this  time  Digby  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  but  by  October 
1635,  while  in  France,  he  had  already  returned  to  the  Roman 

*  Letters  by  Eminent  Persons  (Aubrey's  Lives),  ii.  324. 

*  Life  and  Continuation, 


Catholic  faith.'  In  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  March  1636  Laud 
remonstrates  with  him,  but  assures  him  of  the  continuance  of  his 
friendship.^  In  1638  he  published  A  Conference  with  a  Lady  about 
choice  of  a  Religion,  in  which  he  argues  that  the  Roman  Church, 
possessing  alone  the  qualifications  of  universality,  tmity  of 
doctrine  and  uninterrupted  apostolic  succession,  is  the  only  true 
church,  and  that  the  intrusion  of  error  into  it  is  impossible.  The 
same  subject  is  treated  in  letters  to  George  Digby,  afterwards 
2nd  earl  of  Bristol,  dated  the  2nd  of  November  1638  and  the  29th 
of  November  1639,  which  were  published  in  1651,  as  well  as  in 
a  further  Discourse  concerning  Infallibility  in  Religion  in  1652. 
Returning  to  England  he  associated  himself  with  the  queen  and 
her  Roman  Catholic  friends,  and  joined  in  the  appeal  to  the 
English  Romanists  for  money  to  supi>ort  the  king's  Scottish 
expedition.'^  In  consequence  he  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  27th  of  January  1641,  and  the 
king  was  petitioned  to  remove  him  with  other  recusants  from  his 
councils.  He  left  England,  and  while  at  Paris  killed  in  a  duel  a 
French  lord  who  had  insulted  Charles  I.  in  his  presence.  Louis 
XUI.  took  his  part,  and  furnished  him  with  a  military  escort  into 
Flanders.  Returning  home  he  was  imprisoned,  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  early  in  1642,  successively  in  the  ''  Three 
Tobacco  Pipes  nigh  Charing  Cross,"  where  his  delightful  con- 
versation is  said  to  have  transformed  the  prison  into  "  a  place  of 
delight,  * '  ^  and  at  Winchester  House.  He  was  finally  released  and 
allowed  to  go  to  France  on  the  30th  of  July  1643,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  queen  of  France,  Anne  of  Austria,  on  condition 
that  he  woidd  neither  promote  nor  conceal  any  plots  abroad 
against  the  English  government. 

Before  leaving  England  an  attempt  was  made  to  draw  from 
him  an  admission  that  Laud,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate, 
had  desired  to  be  made  a  cardinal,  but  Digby  denied  that  the 
archbishop  had  any  leanings  towards  Rome.  On  the  ist  of 
November  1643  it  was  resolved  by  the  Commons  to  confiscate  his 
property.  He  published  in  London  the  same  year  Observations 
on  the  22nd  stanza  in  the  gth  canto  of  the  2nd  book  of  Spenser's 
"  Fa&'ie  Queene,**  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the  Egerton  collection 
(British  Museum,  No.  2725  f.  117  b),  and  Observations  on  a 
surreptitious  and  imauthorized  edition  of  the  Religio  Medici,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view, 
which  drew  a  severe  rebuke  from  the  author.  After  his  arrival 
in  Paris  he  published  his  chief  philosophical  works,  Of  Bodies 
and  Of  the  Immortality  of  Man*s  Soul  (1644),  autograph  MSS.  of 
which  are  in  the  Bibliotheque  Ste  Genevidve  at  Paris,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Descartes.  He  was  appointed  by  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  her  chancellor,  and  in  the  summer  of  1645  he  was 
despatched  by  her  to  Rome  to  obtain  assistance.  Digby  promised 
the  conversion  of  Charles  and  of  his  chief  supporters.  At  first  his 
eloquence  made  a  great  impression.  Pope  Innocent  X.  declared 
that  he  spoke  not  merely  as  a  Catholic  but  as  an  ecclesiastic. 
But  the  absence  of  any  warrant  from  Charles  himself  roused 
suspicions  as  to  the  solidity  of  his  assurances,  and  he  obtained 
nothing  but  a  grant  of  20,000  crowns.  A  violent  quarrel  with  the 
pope  followed,  and  he  returned  in  1646,  having  consented  in  the 
queen's  name  to  complete  religious  freedom  for  the  Roman 
Catholics,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  to  an  independent  parlia- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  to  the  surrender  of  Dublin  and  all  the  Irish 
fortresses  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  king's 
troops  to  be  employed  in  enforcing  the  articles  and  the  pope 
granting  about  £36,000  with  a  promise  of  further  payments  in 
obtaining  direct  assistance.  In  February  1649  Digby  was  invited 
to  come  to  England  to  arrange  a  proposed  toleration  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  but  on  his  arrival  in  May  the  scheme  had  already  been 
abandoned.  He  was  again  banished  on  the  31st  of  August,  and 
it  was  not  till  1654  that  he  was  allowed  by  the  council  of  state  to 
return.  He  now  entered  into  close  relations  with  Cromwell,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
whose  alliance  he  desired  to  secure  for  France  rather  than  for 

»  Strafford's  Letters,  i.  474. 

*  Laud's  Works,  vi.  447. 

»  Thomason  Tracts,  Bnt.  Mus.  E  164  (15). 

*  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  ii.  190. 
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Spain,  and  was  engaged  by  Cromwell,  much  to  the  scandal  of  both 
Royalists  and  Roundheads,  in  negotiations  abroad,  of  which  the 
aim  was  probably  to  prevent  a  union  between  those  two  foreign 
powers.  He  visited  Germany,  in  1660  was  in  Paris,  and  at  the 
Restoration  returned  to  England.  He  was  well  received  in  spite 
of  his  former  relations  with  Cromwell,  and  was  conformed  in  his 
post  as  Queen  Henrietta  Maria's  chancellor.  In  January  1661 
he  delivered  a  lectiure,  which  was  published  the  same  month,  at 
Gresham  College,  on  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  became  an 
original  member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1663.  In  January  1664 
he  was  forbidden  to  appear  at  court,  the  cause  assigned  being  that 
he  had  interposed  too  far  in  favoiu:  of  the  2nd  earl  of  Bristol, 
disgraced  by  the  king  on  accoimt  of  the  charge  of  high  treason 
brought  by  him  against  Clarendon  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  and  scientific 
society  at  his  house  in  Covent  Garden.  He  died  on  the  nth  of 
June  1665.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom  two,  a  son  and  one 
daughter,  siurvived  him. 

Digby,  though  he  possessed  for  the  time  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  natural  science,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to 
explain  the  necessity  of  oxygen  to  the  existence  of  plants,  bears 
no  high  place  in  the  history  of  science.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
astrology  and  alchemy,  and  the  extraordinary  fables  which  he 
circulated  on  the  subject  of  his  discoveries  are  evidence  of  any- 
thing rather  than  of  the  scientific  spirit.  In  1656  he  made  public 
a  marvellous  account  of  a  city  in  Tripoli,  petrified  in  a  few  hours, 
which  he  printed  in  the  Mercurius  PoUticus.  Malicious  reports 
had  been  current  that  his  wife  had  been  poisoned  by  one  of  his 
prescriptions,  viper  wine,  taken  to  preserve  her  beauty.  Evelyn, 
who  visited  him  in  Paris  in  165 1,  describes  him  as  an  "  errant 
mountebank."  Henry  Stubbes  characterizes  him  as  "the  very 
Pliny  of  oiu:  age  for  lying,"  and  Lady  Fanshawe  refers  to  the  same 
"  infirmity,"  *  His  famous  "  powder  of  sympathy,"  which  seems 
to  have  been  only  j)owder  of  "  vitriol,"  healed  without  any 
contact,  by  being  merely  applied  to  a  rag  or  bandage  taken  from 
the  wound,  and  Digby  records  a  miraculous  cure  by  this  means  in 
a  lecture  given  by  him  at  Montpellier  on  this  subject  in  1658, 
published  in  French  and  English  the  same  year,  in  German  in 
1660  and  in  Dutch  in  1663;  but  Digby*s  claim  to  its  original 
discovery  is  doubtful,  Nathaniel  Highmore  in  his  History  of 
Generation  (165 1,  p.  113)  calling  the  j)owder  "  Talbot's  powder," 
and  ascribing  its  invention  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Some  of  Digby's 
pills  and  preparations,  however,  described  in  The  Closet  of  the 
Eminently  Learned  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  Knt,  Opened  (publ.  1677), 
are  said  to  make  less  demand  upon  the  faith  of  patients,  and  his 
injunction  on  the  subject  of  the  making  of  tea,  to  let  the  water 
"  remain  upon  it  no  longer  than  you  can  say  the  Miserere  Psalm 
very  leisurely,"  is  one  by  no  means  to  be  ridiculed.  As  a  philo- 
sopher and  an  Aristotelian  Digby  shows  little  originality  and 
followed  the  methods  of  the  schoolmen.  His  Roman  Catholic 
orthodoxy  mixed  with  rationalism,  and  his  political  opinions, 
according  to  which  any  existing  authority  should  receive  support, 
were  evidently  derived  from  Thomas  White  (1582-1676),  the 
Roman  Catholic  philosopher,  who  lived  with  him  in  France. 
White  published  in  165 1  InstittUionum  Peripateticorum  lihri 
quinque,  purporting  to  expound  Digby's  "peripatetic  philo- 
sophy," but  going  far  beyond  Digby's  published  treatises, 
Digby 's  Memoirs  are  composed  in  the  high-flown  fantastic  manner 
then  usual  when  recounting  incidents  of  love  and  adventure, 
but  the  style  of  his  more  sober  works  is  excellent.  In  1632  he 
presented  to  the  Bodleian  library  a  collection  of  236  MSS.,  be- 
queathed to  him  by  his  former  tutor  Thomas  Allen,  and  described 
in  Catalogi  codicum  manuscriptorum  bibliothecae  Bodleianae,  by 
W.  D.  Macray,  part  ix.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Digby  translated  A  Treatise  of  adhering  to  God  written  by  Albert 
the  Great,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  (1653);  and  he  was  the  author  of 
Private  Memoirs,  published  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicholas  from  Harleian 
MS.  6758  with  introduction  (1827);  Journal  of  the  Scanderoon 
Voyage  in  1628,  printed  by  J.  Bruce  with  preface  (Camden 
Society,  1868);  Poems  from  Sir  kenelm  Digby^s  Papers  .  .  .  with 

» Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.  sub  "  Digby."  See  also  Robert  Boyle's 
Works  (1744),  v.  302. 


preface  and  notes  (Roxburghe  Club,  1877);  in  the  Add.  MSS, 

34,362  f.  66  is  a  j)oem  Of  the  Misery s  of  Man,  probably  by  Digby; 

Choice  of  Experimental  Receipts  in  Physick  and  Chirurgery  .  .  . 

collected  by  Sir  K.  Digby  (1668),  and  ChymiccU  Secrets  and  Rare 

Experiments  (1683),  were  published  by  G.  Hartman,  who  describes 

himself  as  Digby's  steward  and  laboratory  assistant. 

See  the  Life  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  by  one  of  his  Descendants 
(T.  Longueville),  1896.  (P.  C.  Y.) 

DIGBY,  KENELM  HENRY  (1800-1880),  English  writer, 
youngest  son  of  William  Digby,  dean  of  Clonfert,  was  bom  at 
Clonfert,  Ireland,  in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  soon  after  taking  his  B.A.  degree  there  in  181Q 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  spent  most  of  his  life,  which  was 
mainly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  in  London,  where  he  died  on 
the  22nd  of  March  1880.  Digby's  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
earliest  publication,  The  Broadstone  of  Honour,  or  Rules  for  the 
Gentlemen  of  England  (1822),  which  contains  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  medieval  customs,  full  of  quotations  from  varied  sources.  The 
work  was  subsequently  enlarged  and  issued  (1826-1827)  in  four 
volumes  entitled:  Godefridus,  Tancredus,  Morus  and  Orlandus 
(numerous  re-impressions,  the  best  of  which  is  the  edition 

brought  out  by  B.  Quaritch  in  five  volumes,  1876-1877). 

Among  Digby 's  other  works  are:  Mores  Catholid,  or  A^es  of 
Faith  (11  vols.,  London,  1 831-1840);  Compitum;  or  the  Meeting  of 
the  Ways  at  the  Catholic  Church  (7  vols.,  London,  1848-1854) ;  The 
Lovers'  Seat,  KathenUrina;  or  Common  Things  in  relation  to  Beauty, 
Virtue  and  Faith  (2  vols.,  London,  1856).  A  complete  list  is  given 
in  J.  Gillow's  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  English  Catiuflics,  ii. 
81-83. 

DIGENES  ACRITAS,  BASILIUS,  Byzantine  national  hero, 
probably  lived  in  the  loth  century.  He  is  named  Digenes  (of 
double  birth)  as  the  son  of  a  Moslem  father  and  a  Christian 
mother;  Acritas  (&icpa,  frontier,  boimdary),  as  one  of  the  fron- 
tier guards  of  the  empire,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  milites 
limitanei.  The  chief  duty  of  these  acritae  consisted  in  repelling 
Moslem  inroads  and  the  raids  of  the  apelatae  (cattie-lifters), 
brigands  who  may  be  compared  with  the  more  modem  EUephts. 
The  original  Digenes  epic  is  lost,  but  four  poems  are  extant,  in 
which  the  different  incidents  of  the  legend  have  been  worked 
up  by  different  hands.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  about  400c 
lines,  written  in  the  so-called  "  i>olitical "  metre,  and  was  dis- 
covered in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  in  a  16th-century 
MS.,  at  Trebizond;  the  other  three  MSS.  were  found  at  Grotta 
Ferrata,  Andros  and  Oxford.  The  i>oem,  which  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Chanson  de  Roland  and  the  Romance  of  the  Cid, 
undoubtedly  contains  a  kernel  of  fact,  although  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  in  any  sense  an  historical  record.    The  scene  of  action 

is  laid  in  Cappadocia  and  the  district  of  the  Euphrates. 

Editions  of  the  Trebizond  MS.  by  C.  Sathas  and  E.  Legrand  in 
the  Collection  des  monuments  pour  servir  d  VHude  de  la  langue  nh- 
hellenique,  new  series,  vi.  (1875),  and  by  S.  Joannides  (Constantinople, 
1887).  See  monographs  by  A.  Luber  (Salzburg,  1885)  and  G. 
Wartenberg  (Berlin,  1897).  Full  information  will  be  found  in 
C.  Krumbacher's  Geschtchte  der  byzantinischen  LitteratUTy  p.  827 
(2nd  ed.,  18^7);  see  also  G.  Schlumberger,  L'Epopie  Byzantine  a 
la  fin  du  dixtcme  si^cle  (1897). 

DIOEST,  a  term  used  generally  of  any  digested  or  carefully 
arranged  collection  or  compendium  of  written  matter,  but  more 
particularly  in  law  of  a  compilation  in  condensed  form  of  a  body 
of  law  digested  in  a  systematical  method ;  e.g.  the  Digest  (Digesta) 
or  Pandects  (H&vd&CTai)  of  Justinian,  a  collection  of  extracts 
from  the  earlier  jurists  compiled  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  The  word  is  also  given  to  the  compilations  of  the 
main  points  (marginal  or  hand-notes)  of  decided  cases,  usually 
arranged  in  alphabetical  and  subject  order,  and  published  under 
such  titles  as  "  Common  Law  Digest,"  "  Annual  Digest,"  &c. 

DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  (Pathology).  Several  facts  of  im- 
portance have  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  pathology  of  the  organs  concerned  in  digestive  processes  (for 
the  anatomy  see  Alimentary  Canal  and  allied  articles).  In 
the  first  place,  more  than  all  other  systems,  the  digestive  comprises 
greater  range  of  structure  and  exhibits  wider  diversity  of  function 
within  its  domain.  Each  separate  structure  and  each  different 
function  presents  special  pathological  signs  and  symptoms. 
Again,  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  system  have  to  be  performed 
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notwithstanding  constant  variations  in  the  work  set  them.  The 
crude  articles  of  diet  offered  them  vary  immensely  in  nature,  biilk 
and  utility,  from  which  they  must  elaborate  simple  food-elements 
for  absorption,  incorporate  them  after  absorption  into  complex 
organic  substances  properly  designed  to  supply  the  constant  needs 
of  cellular  activity,  of  growth  and  repair,  and  fitly  harmonized 
to  fulfil  the  many  requirements  of  very  divergent  processes  and 
functions.  Any  form  of  unphysiological  diet,  each  failure  to 
cater  for  the  wants  of  any  special  tissue  engaged  in,  or  of  any 
processes  of,  metabolism,  carry  with  them  pathological  signs. 
Perhaps  in  greater  degree  than  elsewhere  are  the  individual 
sections  of  the  digestive  system  dependent  upon,  and  closely 
correlated  with,  one  another.  The  lungs  can  only  yield  oxygen 
to  the  blood  when  the  oxygen  is  uncombined;  no  compounds 
are  of  use.  The  digestive  organs  have  to  deal  with  an  enormous 
variety  of  compound  bodies,  from  which  to  obtain  the  elements 
necessary  for  protoplasmic  upkeep  and  activity.  Morbid  lesions 
of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  are  frequently  capable 
of  compensation  through  increased  activity  elsewhere,  and  the 
symptoms  they  give  rise  to  follow  chiefly  along  one  line;  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  are  more  liable  to  occasion  disorders 
elsewhere  than  to  excite  compensatory  actions.  The  digestive 
system  includes  every  organ,  function  and  process  concerned 
with  the  utilization  of  food-stuffs,  from  the  moment  of  their 
entrance  into  the  mouth,  their  preparation  in  the  canal,  assimi- 
lation with  the  tissues,  their  employment  therein,  up  to  their 
excretion  or  expulsion  in  the  form  of  waste.  Each  portion 
resembles  a  link  of  a  continuous  chain;  each  link  depends  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  others,  the  weakening  or  breaking  of  one 
straining  or  making  impotent  the  chain  as  a  whole. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  alimentary  tract  is  the  part 
most  subject  to  pathological  alterations,  and  in  this  connexion 
it  should  be  remembered  that  this  membrane  differs  both  in 
structure  and  functions  throughout  the  tract.  Chiefly  protective 
from  the  mouth  to  the  cardia,  it  is  secretory  and  absorbent  in  the 
stomach  and  bowel;  while  the  glandular  cells  forming  part  of  it 
secrete  both  acid  and  alkaline  fluids,  several  ferments  or  mucus. 
Over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  its  modified  cells  subserve  the 
sense  of  taste.  Without,  connected  with  it  by  the  submucous 
connective  tissue,  is  placed  the  muscular  coat,  and  externally  over 
the  greater  portion  of  its  length  the  peritoneal  serous  membrane. 
All  parts  are  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  lymph-ducts  and 
nerves,  the  last  belonging  either  to  local  or  to  central  circuits. 
Associated  with  the  tract  are  the  salivary  glands,  the  liver  and 
the  pancreas;  while,  in  addition,  lymphoid  tissue  is  met  with 
diffusely  scattered  throughout  the  lining  membranes  in  the  tonsils, 
appendix,  solitary  glands  and  Peyer's  patches,  and  the  mesenteric 
glands.  The  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system  in  whose 
lesions  we  are  here  interested  are  many  in  number,  and  can  only 
be  summarized  here.  (For  the  physiology  of  digestion  see 
Nutrition.)  Broadly,  they  may  be  given  as:  (i)  Ingestion  and 
swallowing  of  food,  transmission  of  it  through  the  tract,  and 
expulsion  of  the  waste  material;  (2)  secretion  of  acids  and 
alkalis  for  the  performance  of  digestive  processes,  aided  by  (3) 
elaboration  and  addition  of  complex  bodies,  termed  enzymes 
or  ferments;  (4)  secretion  of  mucus;  (5)  protection  of  the  body 
against  organismal  infection,  and  against  toxic  products;  (6) 
absorption  of  food  elements  and  reconstitution  of  them  into 
complex  substances  fitted  for  metabolic  application;  and  (7) 
excretion  of  the  waste  products  of  protoplasmic  action.  These 
functions  may  be  altered  by  disease,  singly  or  in  conjunction;  it 
is  rare,  however,  to  find  but  one  affected,  while  an  apparently 
identical  disturbance  of  function  may  often  arise  from  totally 
different  organic  lesions.  Another  i>oint  of  importance  is  seen  in 
the  close  interdependence  which  exists  between  the  secretions  of 
add  and  those  of  alkaline  reaction.  The  difference  in  reaction 
seems  to  act  tntUcUis  mutandis  as  a  stimulant  in  each  instance. 

General  Diseases. 
In  all  sections  of  the  alimentary  canal  actively  engaged  in  the 
digestion  of  food,  a  well-marked  local  engorgement  of  the  blood- 
vessels supplying  the  walls  occurs.    The  hyperaemia  abates  soon' 
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after  completion  of  the  special  duties  of  the  individual  sections. 
This  normal  condition  may  be  abnormally  exaggerated  by  over- 
stimulation from  irritant  poisons  introduced  into  the 
canal;  from  too  rich,  too  copious  or  indigestible 
articles  of  diet;  or  from  too  prolonged  an  experience 
of  some  unvaried  kind  of  food-stuff,  especially  if  large  quantities 
of  it  are  necessary  for  metabolic  needs;  entering  into  the  first 
stage  of  inflammation,  acute  hyperaemia.  More  important, 
because  productive  of  less  tractable  lesions,  is  passive  congestion 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Whenever  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  hindered,  whether  it  arise  from  disease 
of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  the  lungs,  or  proceed  from  obstruction  in 
some  part  of  the  portal  system,  the  danuning-back  of  the  venous 
circulation  speedily  produces  a  more  or  less  pronounced  stasis  of 
the  blood  in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  associated 
abdominal  glands.  The  lack  of  a  sufficiently  vigorous  flow  of 
blood  is  followed  by  deficient  secretion  of  digestive  agents  from 
the  glandiilar  elements  involved,  by  decreased  motility  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  stomach  and  bowel,  and  lessened  adapt- 
ability throughout  for  dealing  with  even,  slight  irregular  demands 
on  their  powers.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowel,  less  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  irritation,  even  of  a 
minor  character,  readily  passes  into  a  condition  of  chronic 
catarrh,  while  it  frequently  is  the  seat  of  small  abrasions, 
haemorrhagic  erosions,  which  may  cause  vomiting  of  blood  and 
the  appearance  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  blood  from  the  liver  leads  to  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels, 
consequent  pressure  upon  the  hepatic  cells  adjoining  them,  and 
their  gradual  loss  of  fimction,  or  even  atrophy  and  degeneration. 
In  addition  to  the  results  of  such  passive  congestion  exhibited 
by  the  stomach  and  bowel  as  noted  above,  passive  congestion 
of  the  liver  is  often  accompanied  by  varicose  enlargement  of  the 
abdominal  veins,  in  particular  of  those  which  surround  the  lower 
end  of  the  oesophagus,  the  lowest  part  of  the  rectum  and  anus. 
In  the  latter  position  these  dilated  veins  constitute  what  are 
known  as  haemorrhoids  or  piles,  internal  or  external  as  their 
site  lies  within  or  outside  the  anal  aperture. 

The  mucous  and  serous  membranes  of  the  canal  and  the 
glandular  elements  of  the  associated  organs  are  the  parts  most 
subject  to  inflammatory  affections.  Among  the  several  sections 
of  the  digestive  tract  itself,  the  oesophagus  and  jejunum  are 
singularly  exempt  from  inflammatory  processes;  the  fauces, 
stomach,  caecum  and  appendix,  ileum,  mouth  and  duodenum 
(including  the  opening  of  the  common  bile-duct),  are  more 
commonly  involved.  Stomatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  mouth, 
has  many  predisposing  factors,  but  it  has  now  been 
definitely  determined  that  its  exciting  cause  is  always  loffam^ 
some  form  of  mi^o-organism.  Any  condition  favouring  ^siaaL 
oral  sepsis,  as  carious  teeth,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris  (a  dis- 
charge of  pus  due  to  inflamed  granulations  round  carious  teeth), 
granulations  beneath  thick  crusts  of  tartar,  or  an  irritating  tooth 
plate,  favours  the  growth  of  pyogenic  organisms  and  hence  of 
stomatitis.  Many  varieties  of  this  disease  have  been  described, 
but  all  are  forms  of  "  pyogenic  "  or  "  septic  stomatitis.''  This  in 
its  mildest  form  is  catarrhal  or  erythematous,  and  is  attended 
only  by  slight  swelling  tenderness  and  salivation.  In  its  next 
stage  of  acuteness  it  is  known  as  ^'  membranous,"  as  a  false 
membrane  is  produced  somewhat  resembling  that  due  to 
diphtheria,  though  caused  by  a  staphylococcus  only.  A  still 
more  acute  form  is  "  ulcerative,"  which  may  go  on  to  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  beneath  the  tongue.  Scarlet  fever  usually 
gives  rise  to  a  slight  inflammation  of  the  mouth  followed  by 
desquamation,  but  more  rarely  it  is  accompanied  by  a  most 
severe  oedematous  stomatitis  with  glossitis  and  tonsillitis. 
Erysipelas  on  the  face  may  infect  the  mouth,  and  an  acute 
stomatitis  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus, 
has  been  described.  A  distinct  and  very  dangerous  form  of 
stomatitis  in  infants  and  young  children  is  known  as  *'  aphthous 
stomatitis  "  or  "  thrush."  This  is  caused  by  the  growth  of 
Oidium  albicans.  It  is  always  preceded  by  a  gastro-enteritis  and 
dry  mouth,  and  if  this  is  not  attended  to,  soon  attracts  attention 
by  the  little  white  raised  (>atches  surrounded  by  a  dusky  red  zone 
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scattered  on  tongue  and  cheelcs.  Epidemics  have  occurred  in 
hospitals  and  orphanages.  Mouth  breathing  is  the  cause  of  many 
ills.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  &c., 
becomes  dry,  micro-organisms  multiply  and  the  mouth  becomes 
foul.  Also  from  disease  of  the  nose,  the  upper  jaw,  palate  and 
teeth  do  not  make  proper  progress  in  development.  There  is 
overgrowth  of  tonsils,  and  adenoids,  with  resulting  deafness,  and 
the  child's  mental  development  suffers.  An  ordinary  "  sore 
throat "  usually  signifies  acute  catarrh  of  the  fauces,  and  is  of 
purely  organismal  origin, "  catching  cold  "  being  only  a  secondary 
and  minor  cause.  In  "  relaxed  throats "  there  is  a  chronic 
catarrhal  state  of  the  lining  membrane,  with  some  passive  con- 
gestion. The  tonsils  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catarrhal  attacks, 
as  might  a  priori  be  expected  by  reason  of  their  Cerberus-like 
function  with  regard  to  bacterial  intruders.  Still,  acute  attacks 
of  tonsillitis  appear  on  good  evidence  to  be  more  common  among 
individuals  predisposed  constitutionally  to  rheumatic  manifesta- 
tions. Cases  of  acute  tonsillitis  may  or  may  not  go  on  to  suppura- 
tion or  quinsy;  in  all  there  is  great  congestion  of  the  glands, 
increased  mucus  secretion,  and  often  secondary  involvement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.  Repeated  acute  attacks  often 
lead  to  chronic  inflammation,  in  which  the  glands  are  enlarged, 
and  often  hypertrophied  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  The 
oesophagus  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  but  seldom.  In  infants 
and  young  children  thrush  due  to  Oidium  albicans  may  spread 
from  the  mouth,  and  also  a  diphtheritic  inflammation  spreads 
from  the  fauces  into  the  oesophagus.  A  catarrhal  oesophagitis 
is  rarely  seen,  but  the  commonest  form  is  traumatic,  due  to  the 
swallowing  of  boiUng  water,  corrosive  or  irritant  substances,  &c. 
A  non-malignant  ulceration  may  result  which  later  leads  on  to 
an  oesophageal  stricture.  The  physical  changes  presented  by  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine,  the  subjects  of  catarrhal 
attacks,  closely  resemble  one  another,  but  differ  symptomatic- 
ally.  Acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  associated  with  intense 
hyperaemia  of  its  lining  coats,  with  visible  engorgement  and 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  an  excessive  secretion  of 
mucus.  The  formation  of  active  gastric  juice  is  arrested,  digestion 
ceases,  peristaltic  movements  are  sluggish  or  absent,  unless  so 
over-stimulated  that  they  act  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the 
normal,  and  induce  expulsion  of  the  gastric  contents  by  vomiting. 
The  gastric  contents,  in  whatever  degree  of  dilution  or  concentra- 
tion they  may  have  been  ingested,  when  ejected  are  of  jwrridge- 
thick  consistency,  and  often  but  slightly  digested.  Such 
conditions  may  succeed  a  severe  alcoholic  bout,  be  caused  by 
irritant  substances  taken  in  by  the  mouth  or  arise  from  fer- 
mentative processes  in  the  stomach  contents  themselves.  Should 
the  irritating  material  succeed  in  passing  from  the  stomach  into 
the  bowel,  similar  physical  signs  are  present;  but  as  the  quickest 
path  offered  for  the  expidsion  of  the  offending  substances  from 
the  body  is  downwards,  peristalsis  is  increased,  the  flow  of  fluid 
from  the  intestinal  glands  is  larger  in  bulk,  though  of  less  potency 
as  regards  its  normal  actions,  than  in  health,  and  diarrhoea,  with 
removal  of  the  irritant,  follows.  As  a  general  rule,  the  more 
marked  the  involvement  of  the  large  bowel,  the  severer  and  more 
fluid  is  the  residtant  diarrhoea.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
may  be  due  to  mechanical  injury,  thermal  or  chemical  irritants 
or  invasion  by  micro-organisms.  Also  all  the  symptoms  of 
gastric  catarrh  may  be  brought  on  by  any  acute  emotion.  The 
commonest  mechanical  injury  is  that  due  to  an  excess  of  food, 
especially  when  following  on  a  fast;  poisons  act  as  irritants,  and 
also  the  weevils  of  cheese  and  the  larvae  of  insects. 

Inflammatory  affections  of  the  caecum  and  its  attached 
appendix  vermiformis  are  very  common,  and  give  rise  to  several 
special  symptoms  and  signs.  Acute  inflammatory  appendicitis 
appears  to  be  inaeasing  in  frequency,  and  is  associated  by  many 
with  the  modern  deterioration  in  the  teeth.  Constipation 
certainly  predisposes  to  it,  and  it  appears  to  be  more  prevalent 
among  medical  men,  commercial  travellers,  or  any  engaged  in 
arduous  callings,  subjected  to  irregular  meals,  fatigue  and 
exposure.  A  foreign  body  is  the  exciting  cause  in  many  cases, 
though  less  commonly  so  than  was  formerly  imagined.  The 
inflammation  in  the  appendix  varies  in  intensity  from  a  very 


slight  catarrhal  or  simple  form  to  an  ulcerative  variety,  and  much 
more  rarely  to  the  acute  fidminating  appendicitis  in  which 
necrosis  of  the  appendix  with  abscess  formation  occurs.  It  is 
always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  peritonitis,  which  is  pro- 
tective in  nature,  shutting  in  the  inflammatory  process.  Very 
similar  symptomatically  is  the  condition  termed  perityphlitis, 
doubtless  in  former  days  frequently  due  to  the  appendix,  an  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  waUs  of  the  caecum  often  leading 
to  abscess  formation  outside  the  gut,  with  or  without  direct 
communication  with  the  canal.  The  colon  is  subject  to  three 
main  forms  of  inflammation.  In  simple  colitis  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  colon  is  intensely  injected,  bright  red  in  colour, 
and  secreting  a  thick  mucus,  but  there  is  no  accompanying 
ulceration.  It  is  often  found  in  association  with  some  constitu- 
tional disease,  as  Bright's  disease,  and  also  with  cancer  of  the 
bowel.  But  when  it  has  no  association  with  other  trouble  it  is 
probably  bacterial  in  origin,  the  Bacillus  enteritidis  spirogenes 
having  been  isolated  in  many  cases.  The  motions  always  contain 
large  quantities  of  mucus  and  more  or  less  blood.  A  second  very 
severe  form  of  inflammation  of  the  colon  is  known  as  '^  membran- 
ous colitis,"  and  this  may  be  either  dyspeptic,  or  secondary  to 
other  diseases.  In  this  trouble  membranes  are  passed  per  anumy 
accompanied  by  a  pain  so  intense  as  often  to  cause  fainting.  In 
severe  cases  complete  tubular  casts  of  the  intestine  have  been 
found.  Often  the  motions  contain  very  little  faecal  matter,  but 
consist  only  of  membranes,  mucus  and  a  little  blood.  A  third 
form  is  that  known  as  "  ulcerative  colitis."  Any  part  of  the  large 
intestine  may  be  affected,  and  the  ulceration  shows  no  special 
distribution.  In  severe  cases  the  muscular  coat  is  exposed,  and 
perforation  may  ensue.  The  nimiber  of  ulcers  varies  from  a  few 
to  many  dozen,  and  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  flve-shilling  piece. 
Like  all  chronic  intestinal  idcers  they  show  a  tendency  to  become 
transverse. 

Chronic  catarrhal  affections  of  the  stomach  are  very  conunon, 
and  often  follow  upon  repeated  acute  attacks.  In  them  the 
connective  tissue  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  glandular 
elements;  the  mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  and  less 
active  in  function.  Should  the  muscular  coat  be  involved,  the 
elasticity  and  contractility  of  the  organ  suffer;  peristaltic  move- 
ment is  weakened;  expulsion  of  the  contents  through  the  pylorus 
hindered;  and,  aggravated  by  these  effects,  the  condition 
becomes  worse,  atonic  dyspepsia  in  its  most  pronounced  form 
results,  with  or  without  dilatation.  Chronic  vascular  congestion 
may  occasion  in  process  of  time  similar  signs  and  symptoms. 

Duodenal  catarrh  is  constantly  associated  with  jaundice,  indeed 
is  most  probably  the  commonest  cause  of  catarrhal  jaundice;  often 
it  is  accompanied  by  catarrh  of  the  common  bile-duct.  Chronic 
inflammation  of  the  small  intestine  gives  rise  to  less  prominent 
symptoms  than  in  the  stomach.  It  generally  arises  from  more  than 
one  cause;  or  rather  secondary  causes  rapidly  become!  as  import- 
ant as  the  primary  in  its  incidence.  Chronic  congestion  and  pro- 
longed irritation  lead  to  deficient  secretion  and  sluggish  peristalsis; 
these  effects  encourage  intestinal  putrefaction  and  auto-intoxi- 
cation; and  these  latter,  in  turn,  increase  the  local  unrest. 

The  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  peritoneum  and  the 
mesenteric  glands  are  the  chief  sites  of  tubercular  infection  in 
the  digestive  organs.  Rarely  met  with  in  the  gullet  and 
stomach,  and  comparatively  seldom  in  the  mouth  and 
lips,  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine 
and  peritoneiun  is  common.  Tubercular  enteritis  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  phthisis,  but  may  occiu:  apart  from  tubercle 
of  other  organs.  Children  are  especially  subject  to  the  primary 
form.  Tubercular  peritonitis  often  is  present  also.  The  in- 
flammatory process  readily  tends  towards  ulcer  formation,  with 
haemorrhage  and  sometimes  perforation.  If  in  the  large  bowel, 
the  symptoms  are  usually  less  acute  than  those  characterizing 
tubercular  inflammation  of  the  small  intestine.  The  appendix 
has  been  found  to  be  the  seat  of  tubercular  processes;  in  the 
rectum  they  form  the  general  cause  of  the  fistidae  and  abscesses  so 
commonly  met  with  here.  Tubercular  peritonitis  may  be  primary 
or  secondary,  acute  or  chronic;  occasionally  very  acute  cases  are 
seen  running  a  rapid  course;  the  majority  are  chronic  in  t3rpe. 
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The  tubercles  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  serous  membrane, 
and  if  small  and  not  very  nimierous  may  give  rise  in  chronic 
cases  to  few  symptoms;  if  larger,  and  especially  when  they 
involve  and  obstruct  the  lymph  and  blood-vessels,  ascites  follows. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  tubercular  invasion  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  can  ever  occur  unaccompanied  by  peritoneal  infection; 
but  when  the  infection  of  the  glands  constitutes  the  most  pro- 
minent sign,  the  term  tabes  mesenterica  is  sometimes  employed. 
Here  the  glands,  enlarged,  form  a  doughy  mass  in  the  abdomen, 
leading  to  marked  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  walls,  with 
wasting  elsewhere  and  diarrhoea. 

The  liver  is  seldom  attacked  by  tubercle,  unless  in  cases  of 
general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Now  and  then  it  contains  large 
caseous  tubercular  masses  in  its  substance. 

An  important  fact  with  regard  to  the  tubercular  processes  in 
the  digestive  organs  lies  in  the  ready  response  to  treatment  shown 
by  many  cases  of  peritoneal  or  mesenteric  invasion,  particularly 
in  the  young. 

The  later  sequelae  of  syphilis  display  a  predilection  for  the 
rect am  and  the  liver,  usually  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
stricture  in  the  former,  to  a  diffuse  hepatitis  or  the  formation 
of  gummata  in  the  second.  In  inherited  syphilis  the  temporary 
teeth  usually  appear  early,  are  discoloured  and  soon  crumble 
away.  The  permanent  teeth  may  be  sound  and  healthy,  but  are 
often — especially  the  upper  incisors — notched  and  stunted,  when 
they  are  known  as  ^*  Hutchinson's  teeth."  As  the  result  both  of 
qrphihs  and  of  tubercle,  the  tissues  of  the  liver  and  bowel  may 
present  a  peculiar  alteration;  they  become  amyloid,  or  lard- 
aceous,  a  condition  in  which  they  appear  "  waxy,"  are  coloured 
dark  mahogany  brown  with  dilute  iodine  solutions,  and  show 
degenerative  changes  in  the  connective  tissue. 

The  Bacillus  typhosus  discovered  by  Eberth  is  the  causal  agent 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  has  its  chief  seat  of  activity  in  the  small 
intestine,  more  especially  in  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum.  Attack- 
ing the  lymphoid  follicles  m  the  mucous  membrane,  it  causes  first 
inflammatory  enlargement,  then  necrosis  and  idceration.  The 
adjacent  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  show  acute  catarrhal 
changes.  Diarrhoea,  of  a  special  **  pea-soup  "  type,  may  or  may 
not  be  present;  while  haemorrhage  from  the  bowel,  if  ulcers  have 
formed,  is  common.  As  the  ulcers  frequently  extend  down  to  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowel,  perforation  of  this  membrane  and 
extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  easily  induced  by 
irritants  introduced  into  or  elaborated  in  the  bowel,  acting 
physically  or  by  the  excitation  of  hyper-peristalsis. 

True  Asiatic  cholera  is  due  to  the  conmia-bacillus  or  spirillum 
of  cholera,  which  is  found  in  the  rice-water  evacuations,  in  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  after  death,  and  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine  just  beneath  the  epithelium.  It  has  not  been 
found  in  the  blood.  It  produces  an  intense  irritation  of  the  bowel, 
seldom  of  the  stomach,  without  giving  rise  locally  to  any  marked 
physical  change;  it  causes  violent  diarrhoea  and  copious  dis- 
charges of  "  rice-water "  stools,  consisting  largely  of  serum 
swarming  with  the  organism. 

Dysentery  gives  rise  to  an  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine 
and  sometimes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  resulting  in  exten- 
sive ulceration  and  accompanied  by  faecal  discharges  of  mucus, 
muco-pus  or  blood.  In  some  forms  a  protozoan,  the  Amoeba 
dysenteriae,  is  found  in  the  stools — this  is  the  amoebic  dysentery; 
in  other  cases  a  bacillus.  Bacillus  dysenteriae,  is  found — the 
bacillary  dysentery. 

Acute  parotitis,  or  mumps,  is  an  infectious  disease  of  the  parotid 
glands,  chiefly  interesting  because  of  the  association  between  it 
and  the  testes  in  males,  inflanmiation  of  these  glands  occasionally 
following  or  replacing  the  affection  of  the  parotids.  The  causal 
agent  is  probably  organismal,  but  has  as  yet  escaped  detection. 

The  relative  frequency  with  which  malignant  growths  occur  in 
the  different  organs  of  the  digestive  system  may  be  gathered  from 
^^  the  tabular  analysis,  on  p.  266,  of  1 768  cases  recorded  in 

growtbM.  ^^  books  of  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Inflrmary  as  having 
been  treated  in  the  medical  and  surgical  wards  between 
the  years  1892  and  1899  inclusive.  Of  these,  1263,  or  71-44  %, 
were  males;  505,  or  28*56%,  females.     (See  Table  I.  p.  266.) 


If  the  figures  there  given  be  classified  upon  broader  lines,  the 
results  are  as  given  in  Table  II.  p.  266,  and  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  digestive  organs  are  peculiarly  subject  to  malignant 
disease,  a  result  of  the  incessant  changes  from  passive  to  active 
conditions,  and  vice  versa,  caUed  for  by  repeated  introduction 
of  food;  while  the  comparative  frequency  with  which  different 
parts  are  attacked  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  degree  of  irritation 
or  changes  of  function  imi>osed  upon  them.  Scirrhous,  en- 
cephaloid  and  colloid  forms  of  carcinoma  occur.  In  the  stomach 
and  oesophagus  the  scirrhous  form  is  most  common,  the  soft 
encephaloid  form  coming  next.  The  most  conunon  situation  for 
cancerous  growth  in  the  stomach  is  the  pyloric  region.  Walsh  out 
of  1300  cases  found  6o-8  %  near  the  pylorus,  11-4  %  over  the^ 
lesser  curvature,  and  4*7  %  more  or  less  over  the  whole  organ. 
The  small  intestine  is  rarely  attacked  by  cancer;  the  large 
intestine  frequently.  The  rectum,  sigmoid  flexure,  caecum  and 
colon  are  affected,  and  in  this  order,  the  cylindrical-celled  form 
being  the  most  conunon.  Carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  is 
generally  colloid  in  character,  and  is  often  secondary  to  growths  in 
other  organs.  Cancer  of  the  liver  follows  cancer  of  the  stomach 
and  rectum  in  frequency  of  occurrence,  and  is  relatively  more 
common  in  females  than  males.  Secondary  invasion  of  the  liver 
is  a  frequent  sequel  to  gastric  cancer.  The  pancreas  occasionally 
is  the  seat  of  cancerous  growth. 

Sarcomata  are  not  so  often  met  with  in  the  digestive  organs. 
When  present,  they  generaUy  involve  the  peritoneum  or  the 
mesenteric  glands.  The  liver  is  sometimes  attacked,  the  stomach 
rarely. 

Benign  tumours  are  not  of  common  occurrence  in  the  digestive 
organs.  Simple  growths  of  the  salivary  glands,  cysts  of  the 
pancreas  and  pol3rpoid  tumours  of  the  rectum  are  the  most 
frequent. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  the  habitat  of  the  majority  of  animal 
parasites  found  in  man.  Frequently  their  presence  leads  to  no 
morbid  symptoms,  local  or  general;  nor  are  the  symptoms,  when 
they  do  arise,  always  characteristic  of  the  presence  o^  ^  .  . 
parasites  alone.  Discovery  of  their  bodies,  or  of  their  p^^i^j. 
eggs,  in  the  stools  is  in  most  instances  the  only  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  presence.  The  parasites  found  in  the  bowel 
belong  principally  to  two  natural  groups,  Protozoa  and  Metazoa. 
The  great  class  of  the  Protozoa  furnish  amoebae,  members  of 
Sporozoa  and  Infusoria.  The  amoebae  are  almost  invariably 
found  in  the  large  intestine;  one  species,  indeed,  is  termed  Amoeba 
colt.  The  frequently  observed  relation  between  attacks  of 
dysentery  and  the  presence  of  amoebae  in  the  stools  has  led  to  the 
proposition  that  an  Amoeba  dysenterica  exists,  causing  the  disease 
— a  theory  supported  by  the  detection  of  amoebae  in  the  contents 
of  dysenteric  abscesses  of  the  liver.  No  symptoms  of  injury  to 
health  appear  to  accompany  the  presence  of  Sporozoa  in  the 
bowel,  while  the  species  of  Infusoria  found  in  it,  the  Cercomonas, 
and  Trichomonas  intestinalis,  and  the  Balantidium  coli,  may  or 
may  not  be  guilty  of  prolonging  conditions  within  the  bowel 
as  have  previously  set  up  diarrhoea. 

The  Metazoa  supply  examples  of  intestinal  parasites  from  the 
classes  Annuloida  and  Nematoidea.  To  the  former  class  belong 
the  various  tapeworms  foimd  in  the  small  intestine  of  man. 
They,  like  otiier  intestinal  parasites,  are  destitute  of  any  power 
of  active  digestion,  simply  absorbing  the  nutritious  proceeds  of 
the  digestive  processes  of  their  hosts.  Nematode  worms  infest 
both  the  small  and  large  intestine;  Ascaris  lumbricoides,  the 
common  roimd  worm,  and  the  male  Oxyuris  vermicularis  are 
found  in  the  small  bowel,  the  adult  female  Oxyuris  vermicularis 
and  the  Tricocephalus  dispar  in  the  large. 

The  eggs  of  Uie  Trichina  spiralis,  when  introduced  with  the 
food,  develop  in  the  bowel  into  larval  forms  which  invade  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  to  find  in  the  muscles  congenial  spots  wherein 
to  reach  maturity.  Similarly,  the  eggs  of  the  Echinococcus 
are  hatched  in  the  bowel,  and  the  embryos  proceed  to  take 
up  their  abode  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  developing  into  cysts 
capable  of  growth  into  mature  worms  after  their  ingestion  by 
dogs. 
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Numbers  of  bacterial  forms  habitually  infest  the  alimentary 
canal.  Many  of  them  are  non-pathogenic;  some  develop  patho- 
genic characters  only  xmder  provocation  or  when  a 
suitable  environment  induces  them  to  act  in  such  a 
manner;  others  may  form  the  materies  morbi  of  special 
lesions,  or  be  casual  visitors  capable  of  originating  disease  if 
opportunity  occurs.  Apart  from  those  oi^anisms  associated  with 
acute  infective  diseases,  disturbances  of  function  and  physical 

Table  I. 


Males. 


Organ  or  Tissue  in 
Order  of  Frequency. 


1  Stomach 

2  Lip    .... 

3  Rectum  . 

4  Tongue  . 

5  Oesophagus 

6  Liver 

7  Taw  . 

8  Mouth    . 

9  Tonsils  . 

10  Sigmoid  flexure 

11  Parotid 

12  Pancreas 

13  Caecum 

14  Peritoneum. 

15  Colon 

16  Pharynx 

17  Intestine   (site 

unknown)  . 

18  Abdomen 

19  Mesentery   .      .  } 

20  Omentum    .      .  ) 

21  Hepatic  flexure 

22  Submaxillary 

gland  . 

23  Jejunum    and 

ileum  . 

24  Duodenum  . 

25  Splenic  flexure 


Per- 
centage. 


22-56 
12-94 

"•57 
11-36 
10-90 
7-8o 
6-38 
2-88 
2-09 

177 

I-IO 

094 
0-89 

0-79 

0-71 
0-55 
0-39 

0-31 


0-23 

0-15 


Females. 


Orsan  or  Tissue  in 
Order  of  Frequency. 


1  Stomach 

2  Rectum 

3  Liver 

4  Peritoneum 

5  Oesophagus 

6  Sigmoid 

7  Pancreas 

8  Tongue  . 

9  Omentum 

10  Lip    . 

11  Jaw  . 

12  Colon 

13  Abdomen 

14  Intestine 

15  Caecum 

16  Mouth    . 

17  Parotid 

18  Splenic  flexure 

19  Jejunum  and 

ileum    . 

20  Tonsils   . 

21  Pharynx 

22  Hepatic  flexure 

23  Mesentery   . 

24  Submaxillary 

25  Duodenum  . 


:! 
:! 


•i 


Per- 
centage. 


22-37 

17-24 

15-50 
7-86 

5-33 
4-53 
352 
3-12 
2-98 

2-57 
1-97 

1-84 

I  56 
1-37 

i-i8 
0-98 

0-78 
0-68 

0-40 

0-20 


Both  Sexes. 


Organ  or  Tissue  in 
Order  of  Frequency. 


Per- 
centage. 


1  Stomach 

2  Rectum 

3  Liver 

4  Lip    . 

5  Oesophagus 

6  Tongue  . 

7  Jaw  . 

8  Peritoneum 

9  Sigmoid 

10  Mouth    . 

11  Pancreas 

12  Tonsils   . 

13  Omentum 

14  Parotid  . 

15  Colon 

16  Caecum 

17  Intestine 

18  Abdomen 

19  Pharynx 

20  Mesentery 

21  Jejunum    and 

ileum  . 

22  Hepatic  flexure 

23  Splenic  flexure 

24  Submaxillary 

25  Duodenum 


22-49 

13-12 

I0-02 

9.89 
9.29 
8-96 

565 

2-94 
256 
2-40 
•80 

•35 
•25 


I-I2 

1-08 

I -00 

0-62 
0-52 


0-44 

0-28 
0-22 


Note. — ^The  figures  where  several  organs  are  bracketed  apply  to  each  organ  separately 

lesions  may  be  the  result  of  abnormal  bacterial  activity  in  the 
canal;  and  these  disturbances  may  be  both  local  and  general. 
Many  of  the  bacteria  commonly  present  produce  putrefactive 
changes  in  the  contents  of  the  tract  by  their  metabolic  processes. 
They  render  the  medium  they  grow  in  alkaline,  produce  different 
gases  and  elaborate  more  or  less  virulent  toxins.  Other  species 
set  up  an  acid  fermentation,  seldom  accompanied  by  gas  or  toxin 
formation.    The  products  of  either  class  are  inimical  to  the  free 

Table  II. 


Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

A^ales. 

centage. 

Females. 

centage. 

Total. 

centage. 

I  Mouth    and 

I  Intestines 

28-9 

I  Oesophagus  and 

pharynx 

37-85 

2  Oesophagus  and 

stomach 

31-78 

2  Oesophagus  and 

stomach 

27.7 

2  Mouth     and 

stomach 

33-46 

3  Liver 

15-5 

pharynx 

30.27 

3  Intestines 

17-04 

4  Peritoneum    . 

13-1 

3  Intestines 

20-42 

4  Liver 

7-8 

5  M  ou  t h    and 

4  Liver 

10-02 

5  Peritoneum    . 

2-75 

pharynx 

II-3 

5  Peritoneum    . 

5-71 

6  Pancreas 

II 

6  Pancreas 

3-5 

6  Pancreas 

1-80 

growth  of  members  of  the  other.  The  species  which  produce  acids 
are  more  resistant  to  the  action  of  acids.  Thus,  when  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  possess  a  normal  or  excessive  proportion  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  much  larger  number  of  putrefactive  and 
pathogenic  organisms  in  the  food  are  destroyed  or  inhibited  than 
of  the  bacteria  of  acid  fermentation.  Diminished  gastric  acidity 
allows  of  the  entry  of  a  greater  number  of  putrefactive  (and 
pathogenic)  types,  with,  as  a  consequence,  increased  facilities 
for  their  growth  and  activity,  and  the  appearance  of  intestinal 
derangements. 

In  a  healthy  new-bom  infant  the  mouth  is  free  from  micro- 
organisms, and  very  few  are  found  in  a  breast-fed  baby,  but 


Bacillus  lacHs  may  be  found  where  the  child  is  bottle  fed. 
If  there  is  trouble  with  the  first  dentition  and  food  is  allowed 
to  collect,  staphylococci,  streptococci,  pneumococd  and  colon 
bacilli  may  be  present.  Even  in  healthy  babies  Oidium  albicans 
may  be  present,  and  in  older  children  the  pseudo-diphtheria 
bacillus.  From  carious  teeth  may  be  isolated  streptothriz, 
leptothrix,  spirilla  and  fusiform  bacilli.  Under  conditions  of 
health  these  micro-organisms  live  in  the  mouth  as  saprophytes, 

and  show  no  virulence  when  culti- 

vated   and  injected  into  animals. 

The  two  common  pyogenetic  organ- 
isms, Staphylococcus  albus  and 
brevis,  show  no  virulence.  Also 
the  pneumococcus,  though  often 
present,  must  be  raised  in  virulence 
before  it  can  produce  untoward 
results.  The  foulness  of  the  mouth 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  colon 
bacillus  and  its  allies,  but  those 
obtained  from  the  mouth  are  in- 
nocuous. Also  to  enable  the  Oidium 
albicans  to  attack  the  mucous  mem- 
brane there  must  be  some  slight 
inflammation  or  injury.  The  micro- 
organisms found  in  the  stomach 
gain  access  to  that  organ  in  the 
food  or  by  regurgitation  from  the 
small  intestine.  Most  are  relatively 
inert,  but  some  have  a  special  fer- 
mentative action  on  the  food  (see 
Nutrition).  Abelous  isolated  six- 
teen distinct  species  of  organism 
from  a  healthy  stomach,  including 
Sarcinae,  B.  lactis^  pyocyantus, 
subtUis,  lactis  erythrogenes,  amy- 
lobacter,  megatherium^  and  Vibrio 
rugula. 

Hare-lip,  cleft  palate,  hernia 
and  imperforate  anus  are  physical 
abnormalities  which  are  interesting  to  the  surgeon  rather  than  to 
the  pathologist.  The  oesophagus  may  be  the  seat  of  a  diverti- 
culum, or  blind  pouch,  usually  situated  in  its  lower  half,  which  in 
most  instances  is  probably  partly  acquired  and  partly 
congenital;  a  local  weakness  succiunbing  to  pressure. 
H)rpertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  pyloric  region 
is  an  infrequent  congenital  gastric  anomaly  in  infants, 
preventing  the  passage  of  food  into  the  bowel,  and  causing  death 

in  a  short  time.  Incomplete  closure 
of  the  vitelline  duct  results  in 
the  presence  of  a  diverticulum — 
Meckel's — ^generally  connected  with 
the  ileum,  mainly  important  by 
reason  of  the  readiness  with  which 
it  occasions  intestinal  obstruction. 
Idiopathic  congenital  dilatation  of 
the  colon  has  been  described. 

Traction  diverticula  of  the  oeso- 
phagus not  uncommonly  occur  as 
sequels  to  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion of  cervical  lymphatic  glands. 
More  frequently  dilatation  of  a  section  is  met  with,  due  as  a 
rule  to  the  presence  of  a  stricture.  The  stomach  often  diverges 
from  the  normal  in  size,  shape  and  position.  Normally  capable 
in  the  adult  of  containing  from  fifty  to  sixty  ounces,  either  by 
reason  of  organic  disease,  or  as  the  result  of  functional  disturb- 
ance, its  capacity  may  vary  enormously.  The  writer  has  seen 
post  mortem  a  stomach  which  held  a  gallon  (160  ounces),  and 
again  one  holding  only  two  oimces.  Cancer  spread  over  a  large 
area  and  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  wall  cause  diminution  in 
capacity;  pyloric  obstruction,  weakness  of  the  muscular  coat, 
and  nervous  influences  are  associated  with  dilatation.  A  peculiar 
distortion  of  the  shape  of  the  stomach  follows  cicatrization  of 
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ulcers  of  greater  or  lesser  curvature;  the  gastric  cavity  becomes 
"  hour>glass  ''  in  shape.  In  addition,  the  stomach  may  be  dis- 
placed downwards  as  a  whole,  a  condition  known  as  gastroptosis: 
if  the  pyloric  portion  only  be  displaced,  the  lesion  is  termed 
pyloroptosis.  Ptoses  of  other  abdominal  organs  are  described; 
the  liver,  transverse  colon,  spleen  and  kidneys  may  be  involved. 
Displacements  downwards  of  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon, 
along  with  a  movable  right  kidney  and  associated  with  dyspepsia 
and  neurasthenia,  form  the  malady  termed  by  Glenard  entero- 
ptosis.  A  general  visceroptosis  often  occurs  in  those  patients 
who  have  some  tuberculous  lesion  of  the  lungs  or  elsewhere, 
this  disease  causing  a  general  weakening  and  subsequent 
stretching  of  all  ligaments.  Displacements  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  symptoms  of 
dyspepsia  of  a  neurotic  t3rpe.  The  rectum  is  liable  to  prolapse, 
consequent  upon  constipation  and  straining  at  stool,  or  following 
local  injuries  of  the  perineal  floor. 

Every  pathological  lesion  shown  by  digestive  organs  is  closely 
associated  with  the  state  of  the  nervous  system,  general  or  local; 
iMBaeaoe  ^  Stoppage  of  active  gastric  digestive  processes  after 
otibB  profoimd  nervous  shock,  and  occurrence  of  nervous 
flerroog  diarrhoea  from  the  same  cause.  Gastric  dyspepsia 
$ytt9au  qJ  nervous  origin  presents  most  varied  and  contra- 
dictory symptoms:  diminished  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice, 
hyper-acidity,  over-production,  arrest  of  secretion,  lessened  or 
increased  movements,  greater  sensitiveness  to  the  presence  of 
contents,  dilatation  or  spasm.  Often  the  nervous  cause  can 
be  traced  back  farther, — in  females,  frequently  to  the  pelvic 
organs;  in  both  sexes,  to  the  condition  of  the  blood,  the  brain  or 
the  bowel.  Unhealthy  conditions  related  to  evacuation  of  the 
bowel-contents  commonly  induce  reflex  nervous  manifestations  of 
abnormal  character  referred  to  the  stomach  and  liver.  Gastric 
disturbances  sinularly  react  upon  the  proper  conduct  of  intestinal 
functions. 

Local  Diseases. 

The  Mouth. — The  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks  inside  the 
mouth,  of  the  gums  and  the  under-surface  and  edges  of  the 
tongue,  is  often  the  seat  of  small  irritable  ulcers,  usually  associated 
with  some  digestive  derangement.  A  crop  of  minute  vesicles 
known  as  Koplik's  spots  over  these  parts  has  been  lately  stated 
by  Kophk  to  be  an  early  symptom  of  measles.  Xerostomia,  or 
dry  mouth,  is  a  rare  condition,  connected  with  lack  of  salivary 
secretion.  Gangrenous  stomatitis,  cancrum  oris,  or  noma, 
occasionally  attacks  debilitated  children,  or  patients  convalescing 
from  acute  fevers,  more  especially  after  measles.  It  commences 
in  the  gums  or  cheeks,  and  causes  widespread  sloughing  of  the 
adjacent  soft  parts — ^it  may  be  of  the  bones. 

The  Stomach, — ^It  were  futile  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the 
protean  manifestations  of  disturbance  which  proceed  from  a  dis- 
ordered stomach.  The  possible  permutations  and  combiuations 
of  the  causes  of  gastric  vagaries  almost  reach  infinity.  Idio- 
syncrasy, past  and  present  gastric  education,  penury  or  plethora, 
actual  digestive  power,  motility,  bodily  requirements  and  condi- 
tions, environment,  mental  influences,  local  or  adjacent  organic 
lesions,  and,  not  least,  reflex  impressions  from  other  organs,  all 
contribute  to  the  variance. 

Ulcer  of  the  stomach,  however — the  perforating  gastric  ulcer 
--occupies  a  luiique  position  among  diseases  of  this  organ. 
Gastric  ulcers  are  circumscribed,  punched  out,  rarely  larger  than 
a  sixpenny-bit,  funnel-shaped,  the  narrower  end  towards  the 
peritoneal  coat,  and  distributed  in  those  regions  of  the  stomach 
wall  which  are  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  contents. 
They  occur  most  frequently  in  females,  especially  if  anaemic,  and 
are  usually  accompanied  by  excess  of  add,  actual  or  relative 
to  the  state  of  the  blood,  in  the  stomach  contents.  Local  pain, 
dorsal  pain,  generally  to  the  left  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  dorsal 
spinous  process,  and  haematemesis  and  melaena,  are  symptom- 
atic of  it.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  varies  with  the  rapidity  of 
ulcer  formation  and  the  size  of  vessel  opened  into.  Fatal  results 
arise  from  ulceration  into  large  blood-vessels,  followed  by  copious 
haemorrhage,  or  by  perforation  of  the  ulcer  into  the  peritoneal 


cavity.  Scars  of  such  ulcers  may  be  found  post  mortem,  although 
no  symptoms  of  gastric  disease  have  been  exhibited  during  life; 
gastric  ulcers,  therefore,  may  be  latent. 

Irritation  of  the  sensory  nerve-endings  in  the  stomach  wall 
from  the  presence  of  an  increased  proportion  of  acid,  organic  or 
mineral,  in  the  stomach  contents  is  accountable  for  the  well- 
known  symptom  heartbiun.  Water-brash  is  a  term  applied  to 
eructation  of  a  colourless,  almost  tasteless  fluid,  probably  saliva, 
which  has  collected  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  from 
failure  of  the  cardiac  sphincter  of  the  stomach  to  relax;  reversed 
oesophageal  peristalsis  causing  regurgitation.  A  similar  reversed 
action  serves  in  merycism,  or  nunination,  occasionally  found  in 
man,  to  raise  part  of  the  food,  lately  ingested,  from  the  stomach  to 
the  mouth.  Vomiting  also  is  aided  by  reversed  peristaltic  action, 
both  of  the  stomach  and  the  oesophagus,  with  the  help  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
Emesis  may  be  caused  both  by  local  nervous  influence,  and 
through  the  central  nervous  mechanism  either  reflexly  or  from 
the  direct  action  of  substances  circulating  in  the  blood.  Further, 
the  causal  agent  acting  on  the  central  nervous  apparatus  may  be 
organic  or  functional,  as  well  as  medicinal.  Vomiting  without 
any  apparent  cause  suggests  nervous  lesions,  organic  or  reflex. 
The  obstinate  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is  a  case  in  point.  Here  the 
primary  cause  proceeds  reflexly  from- the  pelvis.  In  females  the 
pelvic  organs  are  often  the  true  source  of  emesis.  Haematemesis 
accompanies  gastric  ulcer,  cancer,  chronic  congestion  with 
haemorrhagic  erosion,  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  may  follow 
violent  acts  of  vomiting.  In  cases  of  ulcer  the  blood  is  usually 
bright  and  in  considerable  amount;  in  cancer,  darker,  like  coffee- 
grounds;  and  in  cases  of  erosion,  in  smaller  quantity  and  of  bright 
colour.  The  reaction  of  the  stomach  contents,  if  the  cause  be 
doubtful,  yields  valuable  aid  towards  a  diagnosis.  Of  increased 
acidity  in  gastric  ulcer,  normal  in  hepatic  congestion,  it  is 
diminished  in  cancer;  but  as  the  acid  present  in  cancer  is  largely 
lactic,  analysis  of  the  gastric  contents  must  often  be  a  ^ne  qua 
nan,  because  hyperacidity  from  lactic  may  obscure  hypoacidity  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Flatulence  usually  results  from  fermentative  processes  in 
the  stomach  and  bowel,  as  the  outcome  of  bacterial  activity.  A 
different  form  of  flatulence  is  common  in  neurotic  individuals; 
in  such  the  gas  evolved  consists  simply  in  carbonic  acid  liberated 
from  the  blood,  and  its  evolution  is  generally  characterized  by 
rapid  development  and  by  lack  of  all  fermentative  signs. 

The  Liver. — The  liver  is  an  organ  frequently  libelled  for  the 
delinquencies  of  other  organs,  and  regarded  as  a  common  source  of 
ill.  In  catarrhal  jaimdice  it  is  in  most  cases  the  bowel  that  is  at 
fault,  the  liver  acting  properly,  but  unable  to  get  rid  of  all  the  bile 
produced.  The  liver  suffers,  however,  from  several  diseases  of  its 
own.  Its  fibrous  or  connective  tissue  is  very  apt  to  increase 
at  the  expense  of  the  cellular  elements,  destroying  their  functions. 
This  cirrhotic  prqcess  usually  follows  long-continued  irritation, 
such  as  is  produced  by  too  much  alcohol  absorbed  from  the  bowel 
habitually,  the  organ  gradually  becoming  harder  in  texture  and 
smaller  in  bulk.  Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  not  un- 
commonly met  with,  in  which  the  liver  is  much  increased  in  size, 
the  **  imilobular  ''  form,  also  of  alcoholic  origin.  In  still-bom 
children  and  in  some  infants  a  form  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  is 
occasionally  seen,  probably  of  hereditary  syphilitic  origin.  Acute 
congestion  of  the  liver  forms  an  important  symptom  of  malarial 
fever,  and  often  leads  in  time  to  establishment  of  cirrhotic  changes; 
here  the  liver  is  generally  enlarged,  but  not  invariably  so,  and  the 
part  played  by  alcohol  in  its  causation  has  still  to  be  investigated. 
Acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  is  a  disease  sui  generis.  Of  rare 
occurrence,  possibly  of  toxic  origin,  it  is  marked  by  jaundice,  at 
first  of  usual  type,  later  becoming  most  intense;  by  vomiting; 
haemorrhages  widely  distributed;  rapid  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  liver;  the  appearance  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  with 
lessened  urea;  and  in  two  or  three  days,  death.  The  liver  after 
death  is  soft,  of  a  reddish  colour  dotted  with  yellow  patches,  and 
weighs  only  about  a  third  part  of  the  normal — about  z}  lb  in 
place  of  3}  lb.  A  closely  analogous  affection  of  the  liver«  known 
as  Weil's  disease,  is  of  infectious  type,  and  has  been  noted  in 
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Emilia  Frances  Strong),  the  widow  of  Maik  Fattison,  being 

an  accomplished  art  critic  and  collector.  She  died  in  1904.  The 
most  important  of  her  books  were  the  studies  on  French  Painters 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (iSgg)  and  three  subsequent  volumes  on 
tbe  architects  and  sculptors,  furniture  and  decoration,  engravers 
and  draughtsmen  of  the  same  period,  the  last  of  which  appeared 
in  i()02.  A  posthumous  volume,  The  Book  of  the  Spiriluai  Life 
(1905),  contains  a  memoir  of  her  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

DILL  {Anethum  01  Feucedanum  graveolens) ,  a  member  of  the 
natural  botanical  order  UmbeUiferae,  indigenous  to  the  south  of 
Europe,  Egypt  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     It  resembles  fennel 
in  appearance.     Its  root  is  long  and  fusiform;  the  stem  is  round, 
jointed  and  about  a  yard  high;  the  leaves  have  fragrant  leaflets; 
and  the  fruits  are  brown, 
oval  and    concavo-con- 
vex.    The  plant  flowers 
from  June  till  August  in 
England.     The  seeds  are 
sown,  preferably  as  soon 
as    ripe,    either    broad- 
cast or  in  drills  between 
6   and    12  in.   asunder. 
The  young  plants  should 
be  thinned  when  3  or  4 
weeks  old,  90  as  to  be 
at   distances   of    about 
_,,„ , ,     ,,  „       ,  .     ,    10  in.    A  sheltered  spot 

tor  the  production  of  the 
seed  in  the  climate  of  England.  The  leaves  of  the  dill  are  used  in 
soups  and  sauces,  and,  as  well  as  the  umbeb,  for  flavouring 
pickles.  The  seeds  are  employed  for  the  preparation  of  dill- water 
and  oil  of  dill;  they  are  largely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gin,  and,  when  ground,  are  eaten  in  the  East  as  a  condiment. 
The  British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  the  Aqua  Anethi  or  dill- 
water  (dose  t-i  oz.),  and  the  Oleum  Anethi,  almost  identical  in 
composition  with  caraway  oil,  and  given  in  doses  of  is  minims. 
Dill-water  is  largely  used  as  a  carminative  for  children,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  exhibition  of  nauseous  drugs. 

DILLEN  [DiLLENiusj,  JOHANH  JAKOB  (1684-1747),  English 
botanist,  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1684,  and  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  Giessen,  where  he  wrote  several  botanical  papers  for 
the  Ephemerides  notttrae  curiosorum,  and  printed,  in  1719,  his 
Caiaiogus  plantarum  sponie  circa  Gissam  nascentium,  illustrated 
with  figures  drawn  and  engraved  by  his  own  hand,  and  containing 
descriptions  of  many  new  species.  In  1 7  2 1 ,  at  the  instance  of  the 
botanist  William  Sherard  (1659-1738),  he  came  to  England,  and 
in  1724  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Ray's  Synopsis  stirpium 
Britannicarum.  In  1731  he  published  Hortus  Ellhamensis,  a 
catalogue  of  the  rare  plants  growing  at  Eltham,  Kent,  in  the 
collection  of  Sherard's  younger  brother,  James  (1666-1738),  who, 
after  making  a  fortune  as  an  apothecary,  devoted  himself  to 
gardening  and  music.  For  this  work  Dillen  himself  executed  324 
plates,  and  it  was  described  by  Linnaeus,  who  spent  a  month 
with  him  at  Oxford  in  1736,  and  afterwards  dedicated  his  Critica 
botanica  to  him,  as  "  opus  botanicum  quo  absolutius  mundus  non 
vidit."  In  1734  he  was  appointed  Sherardian  prof essor  of  botany 
at  Oxford,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  W.  Sherard,  who  at  his 
death  in  1728  left  the  university  £3000  for  the  endowment  of  the 
chair,  as  well  as  his  hbrary  and  herbarium.  Dillen,  who  was  also 
the  author  of  an  Historia  muscorum  (1741),  died  at  Oxford,  of 
ap<^lexy,  on  theandof  April  1747,  His  manuscripts,  books  and 
collections  of  dried  plants,  with  many  drawings,  were  bought  by 
his  successor  at  Oxford,  Dr  Humphry  Sib  thorp  (1713-1797),  and 
ultimately  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  university. 

For  an  account  of  hia  collections  preserved  at  Oxford,  see  The 
DiUenian  Herbaria,  by  G.  Claridgc  Druce  (Oxford,  1907). 

DILLEKBURO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  deUghtf  ully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  weU-wooded 
country,  on  the  Dill,  25  m.  N.W.  from  Giessen  on  the  railway  to 
Troisdorf.  Pop.  4500.  On  an  eminence  above  it  lie  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Dillenburg,  founded  by  Count  Henry  the  Rich 


of  Nassau,  about  the  year  1355,  and  the  birthplace  of  Prince 
William  of  Orange  (1533).  It  has  an  Evangelic^  church,  with 
the  vault  of  the  princes  of  Nassau-Dillenburg,  a  Roman  Cathohc 
church,  a  classical  school,  a  teachers'  seminary  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce.  Its  industries  embrace  iron-works,  tanneties  and 
the  manufacture  of  cigars.  Owing  to  its  beautiful  surroundings 
Dillenburg  has  become  a  favourite  summer  resort. 

DILLEN8,  JDUBN  (1849-1904),  Belgian  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  on  the  Sth  of  June  1849,  son  of  a  painter.  He  studied 
under  Eugene  Simonis  at  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
In  1877  he  received  the  prix  de  Rome  for  "  A  Gaulish  Chief  taken 
Prisoner  by  the  Romans."  At  Brussels,  in  1881,  he  executed 
the  groups  entitled  "  Justice  "  and  "  Herkenbald,  the  Brussels 
Bmtus."  For  the  pediment  of  the  orphanage  at  Ucde,  "  Figure 
Kneeling "  {Brussds  Gallery),  and  the  statue  of  the  lawyer 
Metdepenningen  in  front  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Ghent,  he  was 
awarded  the  medal  of  honour  in  1889  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exhibition,  where,  in  1900,  his  "Two  Statues  of  the  Anspach 
Monument"  gained  him  a  similar  distinction.  For  the  town  of 
Brussebheexecuted  "The  Four  Continents"  (MaJsonduRenard, 
Grand'  Place),  "The  Lansquenets"  crowning  the  lucames  of 
the  Maison  de  Roi,  and  the  "  Monument  t'  Serclaes  "  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Maison  de  I'Etoile,  and,  for  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, "  Flemish  Art,"  "  German  Art,"  "  Classic  Art  "  and  "  Art 
applied  to  Industry  "  (all  in  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  Brusseb), 
"  The  Laurel  "  (Botanic  Garden,  Brussels),  and  the  statue  of 
"  Bernard  vanOrley  "  (Place  du  petit  Sablon,  Brussels).  Mention 
must  also  be  made  of  "  An  Enigma  "  (1876),  the  bronze  busts  of 
"Rogierde  la  Pasture"  and  "P.  P.  Rubens"  (1879),  "Etruria" 
(1880),  "  The  Painter  Leon  Frederic  "  (1888),  "  Madame  Leon 
Herbo,"  "  Hermes,"  a  scheme  of  decoration  for  the  ogival  facade 
of  the  hfltel  de  ville  at  Ghent  (1893),  "  The  Genius  of  the  Funeral 
Monument  of  the  Moselli  Family,"  "  The  Silence  of  Death  "  (for 
the  entrance  of  the  cemetery  of  St  Gilles),  two  caryatides  for  the 
town  hall  of  St  Gilles,  presentation  plaquette  to  Dr  Heger,  medals 
of  MM.  Godefroid  and  Vanderkindere  and  of  "  The  Three 
Burgomastets  of  Brussels,"  and  the  ivories  "  Allegretto," 
"Minerva"  and  the  "  Jamaer  Memorial."  Dillens  died  at 
Brussels  in  November  1904. 

DIUJHOEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  25  m.  N.E.  from  Ulm,  on  the 
railway  to  Ingolstadt.  Pop.  (1905)  6078.  Its  principal  buildings 
are  an  old  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
Augsburg  and  now  government  offices,  a  royal  gymnasium,  a 
Latin  school  with  a  library  of  75,000  volumes,  seven  churches 
(six  Roman  Catholic),  two  episcopal  seminaries,  a  Capuchin 
monastery,  a  Franciscan  convent  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum. 
The  university,  founded  in  1549,  was  abohshed  in  1804,  being 
converted  into  a  lyceum.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  cattle- 
rearing,  the  cultivation  of  com,  hops  and  fruit,  shipbuilding  and 
the  shipping  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  paper  and 
cutlery.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  Karolinen  canal,  which  cuts  off  a 
bend  in  the  Danube  between  Lauingen  and  Dillingen.  In  1488 
Dillingen  became  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Augsburg;  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1632  and  1648,  by  the  Austrians  in  1703, 
and  on  the  17th  of  June  1800  by  the  French.  In  1803  it  passed 
to  Bavaria, 

DILLHANH,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  (1823-1894), 
German  orientalist  and  biblical  scholar,  the  son  of  a  Wiirttembrarg 
schoolmaster,  was  born  at  Illingenon  the  25thof  April  1823.  He 
was  educated  at  Tiibingen,  where  he  became  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Heinrich  Ewald,  and  studied  under  F.  C.  Baur,  though  he  did  not 
join  the  new  Tiibingen  school.  For  a  short  time  he  worked  as 
pastor  at  Gersbeim,  near  his  native  place,  but  he  soon  came  to 
feel  that  his  studies  demanded  his  whole  time.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Ethiopic  MSS.  in  the  hbraries  of  Paris,  London 
and  Oxford,  and  this  work  caused  a  revival  of  Ethiopic  study  in 
the  I9tb  century.  In  1847  and  1848  he  prepared  catalogues  of 
the  Ethiopic  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian 
Hbrary  at  Oxford.  He  then  set  to  work  upon  an  edition  of  the 
Ethiopic  bible.  Returning  to  Tiibingen  in  1848,  in  1853  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinarius.     Subsequently  he  became 
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professor  of  philosophy  at  Kid  (1854),  and  of  theology  at  Giessen 

(1864)  and  Berlin  (1869).    He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1894. 

In  185 1  he  had  published  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  Ethiopian 

(German,  1853),  and  at  Kiel  he  completed  the  first  part  of  the 

Ethiopic  bible,  OckUeuckus  Adhiopicus  (1853-1855).    In  1857 

appeared  his  Grammatik  der  iUhiopischen  Spracke  (2nd  ed.  by 

C.  Bezold,  1899);  in  1859  the  Book  of  Jubilees;  in  1861  and  1871 

another  part  of  the  Ethiopic  bible,  Libri  Regum ;  in  1865  his 

great  Lexicon  linguae  aethiopicae;  in  1866  his  Chrestomatkia 

aetkiopica.    Alwa3rs  a  theologian  at  heart,  however,  he  returned 

to  theology  in  1864.    His  Giessen  lectures  were  published  under 

the  titles,  Ursprung  der  alttestamenUichen  Religion  (1865)  and 

Die  Propheten  des  alien  Bundes  nach  ihrer  politischen  Wirksamkeit 

(1868).    In  1869  appeared  his  Commentarzum  Hiob  (4th  ed.  1891) 

which  stamped  him  as  one  of  the  foremost  Old  Testament 

ezegetes.    His  renown  as  a  theologian,  however,  was  mainly 

founded  by  the  series  of  commentaries*  based  on  those  of  August 

Wilhelm  Knobels'  Genesis  (Leipzig,  1875;  6th  ed.  1892;    Eng. 

trans,  by  W.  B.  Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  1897);    Exodus  und 

Lenticus,  1880,  revised  edition  by  V.  Ryssel,  1897;  Numeri, 

Deuteranomium  und  Josua,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of 

the  Hexateuch,  1886;  Jesaja,  1890,  revised  edition  by  Rudolf 

Kittei  in  1898).    In  1877  he  published  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah 

in  Ethiopian  and  Latin.    He  was  also  a  contributor  to  D. 

Schenkel's   BibeUexikon^  Brockhaus's  Conversationslexikon,  and 

Herzog's   Realencyklopddie.    His  lectures  on   Old   Testament 

theology,  Vorlesungen  Uber  Theologie  des  Allen  Teslamentes,  were 

published  by  Kittei  in  1895. 

See  the  articles  in  Herzos-Hauck,  Realencykhpddie,  and  the 
AUgemeine  deutsche  Bio^raphie;  F.  Lichtenberger,  History  of 
German  Theoloey  in  the  Ntneteenth  Century  (1889) ;  Wolf  Baudissin, 
A.  Dillmann  (Leipzig,  1895). 

DILLON,  ARTHUR  RICHARD  (1721-1807),  French  arch- 
bishop, was  the  son  of  Arthur  Dillon  (1670-1733),  an  Irish 
gentleman  who  became  general  in  the  French  service.  He  was 
bom  at  St  Germain,  entered  the  priesthood  and  was  successively 
cur6  of  Elan  near  Mezieres,  vicar-general  of  Pontoise  (1747), 
bishop  of  Evreux  (1753)  and  archbishop  of  Toulouse  (1758), 
archbishop  of  Narbonne  in  1763,  and  in  that  capacity,  president 
of  the  estates  of  Languedoc.  He  devoted  himself  much  less  to 
the  spiritual  direction  of  his  diocese  than  to  its  temporal  welfare, 
carr3dng  out  many  works  of  public  utility,  bridges,  canals,  roads, 
harbours,  &c. ;  had  chairs  of  chemistry  and  of  physics  created  at 
Montpellier  and  at  Toulouse,  and  tried  to  reduce  the  poverty, 
especially  in  Narbonne.  In  1 787  and  in  1 788  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  called  together  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  in 
1788  presided  over  the  assembly  of  the  clergy.  Having  refused 
to  accept  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  Dillon  had  to  leave 
Narbonne  in  1790,  then  to  emigrate  to  Coblenz  in  1791.  Soon 
afterwards  he  went  to  London,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1807,  never  accepting  the  Concordat,  which  had  suppressed  his 
archiepiscopal  see. 

See  L.  Audibret,  Le  Dernier  President  des  Atats  du  Languedoc,  Mgr, 
Arthur  Richard  Dillon,  archevique  de  Narbonne  (Bordeaux,  1868); 
L.  de  Lavergne,  Les  Assemblees  provinciales  sous  Louis  XVI 
(Paris,  1864). 

DILLON,  JOHN  (1851-  ),  Irish  nationalist  politician,  was 
the  son  of  John  Blake  Dillon  (1816-1866),  who  sat  in  parliament 
for  Tipperary,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  "  Young  Ireland." 
John  Dillon  was  educated  at  the  Roman  Catholic  university  of 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine.  He  entered  parliament 
in  1880  as  member  for  Tipperary,  and  was  at  first  an  ardent 
supporter  of  C.  S.  Pamell.  In  August  he  delivered  a  speech  on 
the  Land  League  at  Elildare  which  was  characterized  as  '^  wicked 
and  cowardly  "  by  W.  E.  Forster;  he  advocated  boycotting,  and 
was  arrested  in  May  1881  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  again  after 
two  months  of  freedom  in  October.  In  1883  he  resigned  his  seat 
for  reasons  of  health,  but  was  returned  unopposed  in  1885  for 
East  Mayo,  which  he  continued  to  represent.  He  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  famous  "  plan  of  campaign,"  which  provided 
that  the  tenant  should  pay  his  rent  to  the  National  League  instead 
of  the  landlord,  and  in  case  of  eviction  be  supported  by  the  general 
fund.     Mr  Dillon  was  compelled  by  the  court  of  queen's  bench  on 


the  14th  of  December  1886  to  find  securities  for  good  behavioiu*, 
but  two  da3rs  later  he  was  arrested  while  receiving  rents  on  Lord 
Clanricarde's  estates.  In  this  instance  the  jury  disagreed,  but 
in  June  1888  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  Criminal  Law 
Procedure  Bill  he  was  condemned  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
He  was,  however,  released  in  September,  and  in  the  spring  of  1889 
sailed  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  he  collected  funds 
for  the  Nationalist  party.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  was  again 
arrested,  but,  being  allowed  bail,  sailed  to  America,  and  failed  to 
appear  at  the  trial.  He  returned  to  Ireland  by  way  of  Boulogne, 
where  he  and  Mr  W.  O'Brien  held  long  and  indecisive  conferences 
with  Pamell.  They  surrendered  to  the  police  in  February,  and 
on  their  release  from  Gal  way  gaol  in  July  declared  their  opposition 
to  Pamell.  After  the  expidsion  of  Mr  T.  M.  Healy  and  others 
from  the  Irish  National  Federation,  Mr  Dillon  became  the  chair- 
man (February  1896).  His  early  friendship  with  Mr  O'Brien 
gave  place  to  considerable  hostility,  but  the  various  sections  of 
the  party  were  ostensibly  reconciled  in  1900  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr  Redmond.  In  the  autumn  of  1896  he  arranged  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Irish  race,  which  included  2000  delegates  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  In  1897  Mr  Dillon  opposed  in  the  House 
the  Address  to  Queen  Victoria  on  the  occasion  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee,  on  the  ground  that  her  reign  had  not  been  a  blessing  to 
Ireland,  and  he  showed  the  same  uncompromising  attitude  in 
1901  when  a  grant  to  Lord  Roberts  was  imder  discussion,  accusing 
him  of  ''  systematized  inhumanity."  He  was  suspended  on  the 
2oth  of  March  for  violent  language  addressed  to  Mr  Chamberiain. 
He  married  in  1895  Elizabeth  (d.  1907),  daughter  of  Lord  Justice 
J.  C.  Mathew. 

DILUVIUM  (Lat.  for  "deluge,"  iromdiluere,  to  wash  away), 
a  term  in  geology  for  superficial  deposits  formed  by  flood-like 
operations  of  water,  and  so  contrasted  with  alluvium  (g,v.)  or 
alluvial  deposits  formed  by  slow  and  steady  aqueous  agencies. 
The  term  was  formerly  given  to  the  "  boulder  clay  "  deposits, 
supi>osed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Noachian  deluge. 

DIME  (from  the  Lat.  decima,  a  tenth,  through  the  O.  Fr. 
disme),  the  tenth  part,  the  tithe  paid  as  church  dues,  or  as  tribute 
to  a  temporal  power.  In  this  sense  it  is  obsolete,  but  is  found  in 
Wycliffe's  translation  of  the  Bible — "  He  gave  him  dymes  of  alle 
thingis  "  (Gen.  xiv.  20).  A  dime  is  a  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States,  in  value  10  cents  (English  equivalent  about  5d.)  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  dollar;  hence  "  dime-novel,"  a  cheap  sensational 
novel,  a  "penny  dreadful";  also  "dime-museum." 

DIMENSION  (from  Lat.  dimensio,  a  measuring),  in  geometry,  a 
magnitude  measured  in  a  specified  direction,  i.e,  length,  breadth 
and  thickness;  thus  a  line  has  only  length  and  is  said  to  be  of 
one  dimension,  a  siu^ace  has  length  and  breadth,  and  has  two 
dimensions,  a  solid  has  length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and  has 
three  dimensions.  This  concept  is  extended  to  algebra:  since 
a  line,  suriace  and  solid  are  represented  by  linear,  quadratic  and 
cubic  equations,  and  are  of  one,  two  and  three  dimensions;  a 
biquadratic  equation  has  its  highest  terms  of  four  dimensions, 
and,  in  general,  an  equation  in  ajiy  number  of  variables  which  has 
the  greatest  sum  of  the  indices  of  any  term  equal  to  w  is  said  to 
have  n  dimensions.  The  "  fourth  dimension  "  is  a  type  of  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  in  which  it  is  conceived  that  a  "  solid  "  has 
one  dimension  more  than  the  solids  of  experience.  For  the 
dimensions  of  units  see  Units,  Dimensions  op. 

DIMITY,  derived  from  the  Gr.  d£/U7t»$  "double  thread," 
through  the  Ital.  dimito,  "  a  kind  of  course  linzie-wolzie  ** 
(Florio,  16 11);  a  cloth  commonly  employed  for  bed  upholstery 
and  curtains,  and  usually  white,  though  sometimes  a  pattern  is 
printed  on  it  in  colours.  It  is  stout  in  texture,  and  woven  in 
raised  patterns. 

DINAJPUR,  a  town  (with  a  population  in  1901  of  13,430)  and 
district  of  Britsh  India,  in  the  Rajshahi  division  of  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam.  The  earthquake  of  the  12th  of  June  1897 
caused  serious  damage  to  most  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  town. 
There  is  a  railway  station  and  a  government  high  school.  The 
district  comprises  an  area  of  3946  sq.  m.  It  is  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  a  network  of  channels  and  water  courses.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  Kulik  river,  the  undulating  ridges  and  long  lines  of 
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mango-trees  give  the  landscape  a  beauty  which  is  not  found  else- 
where. Dinajpur  forms  part  of  the  rich  arable  tract  lying  between 
the  Ganges  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Although 
essentially  a  fluvial  district,  it  does  not  possess  any  river  navigable 
throughout  the  year  by  boats  of  4  tons  burden.  Rice  forms  the 
staple  agricultural  product.  The  climate  of  the  district,  although 
cooler  than  that  of  Calcutta,  is  very  unhealthy,  and  the  people 
have  a  sickly  appearance.  The  worst  part  of  the  year  is  at  the 
close  of  the  rains  in  September  and  October,  during  which  months 
few  of  the  natives  escape  fever.  The  average  maximum  tempera- 
ture is  92-3**  F.,  and  the  minimum  74*8**.  The  average  rainfall 
is  85*54  in.  In  1901  the  population  was  1,567,080,  showing  an 
increase  of  6  %  in  the  decade.  The  district  is  partly  traversed 
by  the  main  line  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  railway  and  by  two  branch 
lines.  Save  between  1404  and  1442,  when  it  was  the  seat  of 
an  independent  rajy  founded  by  Raja  Ganesh,  a  Hindu  turned 
Mussulman,  Dinajpur  has  no  separate  history.  Pillars  and 
copper-plate  inscriptions  have  yielded  numerous  records  of  the 
Pal  kings  who  ruled  the  country  from  the  9th  century  onwards, 
and  the  district  is  famous  for  many  other  antiquities,  some  of 
which  are  connected  by  legend  with  an  immemorial  past  (see 
Reports,  Arch.  Survey  of  India,  xv.;  Epigraphia  Indica,  ii.). 

DINAN»  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  C6tes-du-Nord,  37  m.  E.  of 
St  Brieuc  on  the  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1906)  8588.  Dinan  is 
situated  on  a  height  on  the  left  bsuik  of  the  Ranee  (here  canalized) , 
some  17  m.  above  its  mouth  at  St  Malo,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  means  of  small  steamers.  It  is  imited  to  the  village 
of  Lanvallay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  by  a  granite  viaduct 
130  ft.  in  height.  The  town  is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  the 
ramparts  of  the  middle  ages,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  towers 
and  defended  on  the  south  by  a  castle  of  the  late  14th  century, 
which  now  serves  as  prison.  Three  old  gateways  are  also  pre- 
served. Dinan  has  two  interesting  churches;  that  of  St  Malo,  of 
late  Gothic  architecture,  and  St  Sauveur,  in  which  the  Roman- 
esque and  Gothic  styles  are  intermingled.  In  the  latter  church  a 
granite  monument  contains  the  heart  of  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin, 
whose  connexion  with  the  town  is  also  commemorated  by  an 
equestrian  statue.  The  quaint  winding  streets  of  Dinan  are  often 
bordered  by  medieval  houses.  Its  picturesqueness  attracts  large 
numbers  of  visitors  and  there  are  many  English  residents  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.  About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  the  chiteau  and  the  Benedictine  abbey  at 
L6hon;  near  the  neighbouring  village  of  St  Esprit  stands  the 
large  lunatic  asylum  of  Les  Bas  Foins,  founded  in  1836;  and  at 
no  great  distance  is  the  now  dismantled  chateau  of  La  Garaye, 
which  was  rendered  famous  in  the  i8th  century  by  the  philan- 
thropic devotion  of  the  count  and  countess  whose  story  is  told 
in  Mrs  Norton's  Lady  of  La  Garaye,  Dinan  is  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  and  a  communal 
college.  There  is  trade  in  grain,  dder,  wax,  butter  and  other 
agricultural  products.  The  industries  include  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  farm-implements  and  canvas. 

The  principal  event  in  the  history  of  Dinan,  which  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  is  the  siege  by  the  English  under  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  in  1359,  during  which  Du  Guesclin  and  an 
English  knight  called  Thomas  of  Canterbury  engaged  in  single 
combat. 

DINANT,  an  ancient  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  in 
the  province  of  Namur,  Belgium,  connected  by  a  bridge  with  the 
left  bank,  on  which  are  the  station  and  the  suburb  of  St  Medard. 
Pop.  (1904)  7674.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Diana,  and  as  early  as  the  7th  century  it  was  named  as  one  of  the 
dependencies  of  the  bishopric  of  Tongres.  In  the  loth  century  it 
passed  under  the  titular  sway  of  Li6ge,  and  remained  the  fief  of  the 
prince-bishopric  till  the  French  revolution  put  an  end  to  that 
survival  of  feudalism.  In  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  Dinant 
reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  With  a  population  of 
60,000,  and  8000  workers  in  copper,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  in  Walloon  Belgium  imtil  it  incurred  the  wrath 
of  Charles  the  Bold.  Belief  in  the  strength  of  its  walls  and  of  the 
castle  that  occupied  the  centre  bridge,  thus  effectually  command- 


ing navigation  by  the  river,  engendered  arrogance  and  over- 
confidence,  and  the  people  of  Dinant  thought  they  could  defy  the 
fidl  power  of  Burgundy.  Perhaps  they  also  expected  aid  from 
France  or  Li6ge.  In  1466  Charles,  in  his  father's  name,  laid  siege 
to  Dinant,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  carried  the  place  by  storm. 
He  razed  the  walls  and  allowed  the  women,  children  and  priests 
to  retire  in  safety  to  Li6ge,  but  the  male  prisoners  he  either 
hanged  or  drowned  in  the  river  by  causing  them  to  be  cast  from 
the  projecting  clifl  of  Bouvignes.  In  1675  ^1^^  capture  of  Dinant 
formed  one  of  the  early  military  achievements  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  for  nearly  thirty  years 
after  that  date.  The  citadel  on  the  cliff,  300  ft.  or  408  steps  above 
the  town,  was  fortified  by  the  Dutch  in  1818.  ,  It  is  now  dis- 
mantled, but  forms  the  chief  curiosity  of  the  place.  The  views 
of  the  river  valley  from  this  eminence  are  exceedingly  fine.  Half 
way  up  the  cliff,  but  some  distance  south  of  the  citadel,  is  the 
grotto  of  Montfat,  alleged  to  be  the  site  of  Diana's  shrine.  The 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  dating  from  the  13  th  century,  stands 
immediately  under  the  citadel  and  flanking  the  bridge.  It  has 
been  restored,  and  is  considered  by  some  authorities,  although 
others  make  the  same  claim  on  behalf  of  Huy,  the  most  complete 
specimen  in  Belgium  of  pointed  Gothic  architecture.  The 
baptismal  fonts  date  from  the  12th  century,  and  the  curious  spire 
in  the  form  of  an  elongated  pumpkin  and  covered  with  slates 
gives  a  fantastic  and  original  appearance  to  the  whole  edifice. 
The  present  prosperity  of  Dinant  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  being 
a  favourite  siunmer  resort  for  Belgians  as  weU  as  foreigners.  It 
has  facilities  for  boating  and  bathing  as  well  as  for  trips  by 
steamer  up  and  down  the  river  Meuse.  It  is  also  a  convenient 
central  point  for  excursions  into  the  Ardennes.  Although  there 
are  some  indications  of  increased  industrial  activity  in  recent 
years,  the  population  of  Dinant  is  not  one-eighth  of  what  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Burgundians. 

DINAPUR»  a  town  and  military  station  of  British  India,  in  the 
Patna  district  of  Bengal,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  12  m. 
W.  of  Patna  city  by  rail.  Pop.  (1901)  33,699.  It  is  the  largest 
military  cantonment  in  Bengal,  with  accommodation  for  two 
batteries  of  artillery,  a  European  and  a  native  infantry  regiment. 
In  1857  the  sepoy  garrison  of  the  place  initiated  the  mutiny  of 
that  year  in  Patna  district,  but  after  a  conflict  with  the  European 
troops  were  forced  to  retire  from  the  town,  and  subsequently  laid 
siege  to  Arrah. 

DINARCHUS,  last  of  the ''  ten  ''  Attic  orators,  son  of  Sostratus 
(or,  according  to  Stddas,  Socrates),  born  at  Corinth  about  361 
B.C.  He  settled  at  Athens  early  in  life,  and  when  not  more  than 
twenty-five  was  already  active  as  a  writer  of  speeches  for  the  law 
courts.  As  an  alien,  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  debates. 
He  had  been  the  pupil  both  of  Theophrastus  and  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  and  had  early  acquired  a  certain  fluency  and  versa- 
tility of  style.  In  324  the  Areopagus,  after  inquiry,  reported 
that  nine  men  had  taken  bribes  from  Harpalus,  the  fugitive 
treasurer  of  Alexander.  Ten  public  prosecutors  were  appointed. 
Dinarchus  wrote,  for  one  or  more  of  these  prosecutors,  the  three 
speeches  which  are  still  extant — Against  Demosthenes,  Against 
Aristogeiton,  Against  Philodes.  The  sympathies  of  Dinarchus 
were  in  favour  of  an  Athenian  oligarchy  under  Macedonian 
control;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  not  an 
Athenian  citizen.  Aeschines  and  Demades  had  no  such  excuse. 
In  the  Harpalus  affair,  Demosthenes  was  doubtless  innocent, 
and  so,  probably,  were  others  of  the  accused.  Yet  Hypereides, 
the  most  fiery  of  the  patriots,  was  on  the  same  side  as  Dinarchus. 

Under  the  regency  of  his  old  master,  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
Dinarchus  exercised  much  political  influence.  The  years  3 1 7-307 
were  the  most  prosperous  of  his  life.  On  the  fall  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus  and  the  restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  Dinarchus  was  condemned  to  death  and  withdrew 
into  exile  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  About  293,  thanks  to  his  friend 
Theophrastus,  he  was  able  to  return  to  Attica,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  country  with  a  former  associate,  Proxenus.  He 
afterwards  brought  an  action  against  Proxenus  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  robbed  him  of  some  money  and  plate.  Dinarchus 
died  at  Athens  about  291. 
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According  to  Stiidas,  Dinarchas  wrote  160  speeches;  and 
Dion3rsius  held  that,  out  of  85  extant  speeches  bearing  his  name, 
58  were  genuine, — 28  relating  to  public,  30  to  private  causes. 
Although  the  authenticity  of  the  three  speeches  mentioned 
above  is  generally  admitted,  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  doubted  that 
of  the  speech  Against  Demosthenes,  while  A.  Westermann  rejected 
all  three.  Dinarchus  had  little  individual  style  and  imitated 
by  turns  L3rsias,  Hypereides  and  Demosthenes.  He  is  called  by 
Hermogenes  6  KptBa^ds  Arj^/oadkytis,  a  metaphor  taken  from 
barley  compared  with  wheat,  or  beer  compared  with  wine, — 
a  Demosthenes  whose  strength  is  rougher,  without  flavour  or 
sparkle. 

Editions:  (text  and  exhaustive  commentary)  E.  M&tzner  (1842); 
(text)  T.  Thalheim  (1887),  F.  Blass  (1888);  see  L.  L.  Forman, 
Index  AndocideuSj  Lycurgeus^  Dinar ckeus  (1897) ;  and,  in  general, 
F.  Blass,  AUische  Beredsamkeit,  iii.  There  is  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  life  and  speeches  of  Dinarchus  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

DINARD9  a  seaside  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine.  The  town,  which  is  the  chief 
watering-place  of  Brittany,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ranee  opposite  St  Malo,  which  is  about  i  m. 
distant.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  English  and  Americans  as 
well  as  of  the  French,  its  attractions  being  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  good  bathing.  It 
has  two  casinos  and  numerous  luxurious  hotels  and  elegant  villas. 
Together  with  the  adjoining  watering-place  of  St  Enogat,  Dinard 
has  a  population  of  4882  (1906). 

DINDIOUL»  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Madura  district  of 
Madras,  880  ft.  above  the  sea,  40  m.  from  Madura  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1901)  25,182.  Dindigul  has  risen  into  importance  as  the  centre 
of  a  trade  in  tobacco  and  manufacture  of  cigars,  which  are 
exported  to  England.  There  are  two  large  European  cigar 
factories  here.  The  town  has  manufactmres  of  silk,  muslin  and 
blankets,  and  an  export  trade  in  hides  and  cardamoms;  and 
there  is  a  large  native  Christian  population,  with  two  churches. 
The  ancient  fort,  well  preserved,  stands  on  a  rock  rising  350  ft. 
above  the  town;  this  was  formerly  a  position  of  great  strategic 
importance,  commanding  passes  into  Madura  from  Coimbatore, 
and  figured  prominently  in  the  military  operations  of  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  17  th  and  i8th  centuries,  and  of  Hyder  Ali  in 
^755  seq.,  being  thrice  captured  by  the  British  (1767, 1783, 1790). 
After  the  two  first  captures  it  was  restored  to  Hyder  Ali  under 
treaty;  after  the  third  it  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company. 

DINDORP,  KARL  WILHELM  (1802-1883),  German  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the  2nd  of  January  1802.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  showed  a  strong  taste  for  classical  studies, 
and  after  completing  F.  Invernizi's  edition  of  Aristophanes  at 
an  early  age,  and  editing  several  grammarians  and  rhetoricians, 
was  in  1828  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  literary  history 
in  his  native  city.  Disappointed  at  not  obtaining  the  ordinary 
professorship  when  it  became  vacant  in  1833,  ^^  resigned  his  post 
in  the  same  year,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study  and 
literary  work.  His  attention  had  at  first  been  chiefly  given  to 
Athenaeus,  whom  he  edited  in  1827,  and  to  the  Greek  dramatists, 
all  of  whom  he  edited  separately  and  combined  in  his  Poetae 
scenici  Graeci  (1830  and  later  editions).  He  also  wrote  a  work 
on.  the  metres  of  the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  and  compiled  special 
lexicons  to  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles.  He  edited  Procopius  for 
Niebuhr's  Corpus  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  and  between  1846  and 
185 1  brought  out  at  Oxford  an  important  edition  of  Demosthenes; 
he  also  edited  Lucian  and  Josephus  for  the  Didot  classics.  His 
last  important  editorial  labour  was  his  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
(1867-187 1).  Much  of  his  attention  was  occupied  by  the  re- 
publication of  Stephanus's  Thesatirus  (Paris,  1831-1865),  chiefly 
executed  by  him  and  his  brother  Ludwig,  a  work  of  prodigious 
labour  and  utility.  His  reputation  suffered  somewhat  through 
the  imposture  practised  upon  him  by  the  Greek  Constantine 
Simonides,  who  succeeded  in  deceiving  him  by  a  fabricated 
fragment  of  the  Greek  historian  Uranius.  The  book  was  printed, 
and  a  few  copies  had  been  circulated,  when  the  forgery  was 
discovered,  just  in  time  to  prevent  its  being  given  to  the  world 
^der  the  auspices  of  the  university  of  Oxford,    Shortly  after  the 


death  of  his  brother,  he  lost  all  his  property  and  his  library  by 
rash  speculadons.     He  died  on  the  ist  of  August  1883. 

His  brother  Ludwig  (1805-1871)  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the 
3rd  of  January  1805,  and  died  there  on  the  6th  of  September  187 1. 
He  never  held  any  academical  position,  and  led  so  secluded  a 
life  that  many  doubted  his  existence,  and  declared  that  he  was 
a  mere  pseudonym.  The  important  share  which  he  took  in  the 
edition  of  the  Thesaurus  is  nevertheless  authenticated  by  his 
own  signature  to  his  contributions.  He  also  published  valuable 
editions  of  Polybius,  Dio  Cassius  and  other  Greek  historians. 

D'INDY,  PAUL-MARIB-THtiODORB-VINCENT  (1851-  ), 
French  musical  composer,  was  bom  in  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  March 
1851.  He  studied  composition  and  the  organ  at  the  Paris  Conser- 
vatoire  under  C6sar  Franck,  and  obtained  the  grand  prize  offered 
by  the  city  of  Paris  in  1885  with  Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche,  a  dramatic 
legend  after  Schiller.  His  principal  works,  beside  the  above,  are 
the  symphonic  trilogy  Wallenstein,  the  symphonic  works  entitled 
Saugefleurie,  La  ForU  enchantie,  Istar,  Symphonie  sur  un  air 
montagnard  fran^ais;  overture  to  Anthony  and  Cleopatra;  Ste 
Marie  Magdeleine,  a  cantata;  Attendez-moi  soits  I'orme,  a  one-act 
opera;  Fervaal,  a  musical  drama  in  three  acts.  Vincent  d'Indy 
is  perhaps  the  most  prominent  among  the  disciples  of  C^sar 
Franck.  Imbued  with  very  high  aims,  he  was  alwa3rs  guided  by 
a  lofty  ideal,  and  few  musicians  have  attained  so  complete  a 
mastery  over  the  art  of  instrumentation.  His  music,  however, 
lacks  simplicity,  and  can  never  become  popular  in  the  widest 
sense.  His  opera  Fervaal,  which  is  styled  ''  action  musicale,''  is 
constructed  upon  the  system  of  Leit-motifs,  Its  legendary 
subject  recalls  both  Parsifal  and  Tristan,  and  the  music  is  also 
suggestive  of  Wagnerian  influence.  D'Indy  can  scarcely  be 
considered  so  typical  a  representative  of  modem  French  music  as 
his  juniors  Alfred  Bruneau,  the  composer  of  Le  Rtve,  UAttaque  du 
moulin,  Messidor,  or  Gustave  Charpentier,  the  author  of  Louise, 
who  chose  subjects  of  modem  life  for  their  operatic  works. 

DINEIR»  a  small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  built  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Celaenae-Apamea,  near  the  sources  of  the  Maeander  (Menderes). 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Smyma-Aidin-Dindr  railway.  Pop. 
1400.     (See  Apamea.) 

DINGELSTEDT,  FRANZ  VON  (1814-1881),  German  poet  and 
dramatist,  was  bom  at  Halsdori,  in  Hesse  Cassel,  on  the  30th  of 
June  1814.  Having  studied  at  the  university  of  Marburg,  he 
became  in  1836  a  master  at  the  Lyceum  in  Cassel,  from  which  he 
was  transferred  to  Fulda  in  1838.  In  1839  he  produced  a  novel, 
Unier  der  Erde,  which  obtained  considerable  success,  and  in  184 1 
published  the  book  by  which  he  is  best  remembered,  the  Lieder 
eines  kosmopolitischen  Nachtwdchters.  These  poems,  animated 
as  they  are  by  a  spirit  of  bitter  opposition  to  everything  that 
savours  of  despotism,  were  an  effective  contribution  to  the 
political  poetry  of  the  day.  The  popularity  of  this  book 
determined  Dingelstedt  to  take  up  a  literary  career,  and  in  1841 
he  obtained  an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  Augsburger 
allgemeine  Zeitung.  In  1843,  however,  the  satirist  of  German 
princes  accepted,  to  the  general  surprise,  the  appointment  of 
private  librarian  to  the  king  of  Wtirttemberg,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  married  the  celebrated  Bohemian  opera  singer,  Jenny  Lutzer. 
In  1845  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  some  of  which,  treating 
of  modem  life,  possessed  great  literary  rather  than  strictly 
poetical  merit.  A  subsequent  coUection,  published  in  1852, 
attracted  little  attention.  The  success  of  his  tragedy  Das  Haus 
der  Barneveldt  (1850)  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  intendant 
at  the  court  theatre  at  Munich,  where  he  soon  became  the  centre 
of  literary  society.  He  incurred,  however,  the  animosity  of  the 
Jesuit  clique  at  the  court,  and  in  1856  was  suddenly  dismissed  on 
the  most  frivolous  charges.  A  similar  position  was  offered  to  him 
at  Weimar  through  the  influence  of  Liszt,  and  he  remained  there 
until  1867.  His  administration  was  most  successful,  and  he 
especially  distinguished  himself  by  presenting  all  Shakespeare's 
historical  plays  upon  the  stage  in  an  unbroken  cycle.  In  1867  he 
became  director  of  the  court  opera  house  in  Vienna,  and  in  1872 
of  the  Hofburgtheater,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death  on  the 
15th  of  May  1 88 1.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  noticed  an  • 
autobiographical  sketch  of  his  Munich  career,  entitled  MUnchener 
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BUderbogen  (1879),  Die  Amazone^  an  art  novel  of  considerable 
merit  (1869),  translations  of  several  of  Shakespeare's  comedies, 
and  several  writings  dealing  with  questions  of  practical  drama- 
turgy.    He  was  ennobled  in  1867  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  and  in 

1876  was  created  Freiherr  by  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

Dingelstedt's  SdmUiche  Werke  appeared  in  12  vols,  (i  877-1 878), 
but  this  edition  is  far  from  complete.  On  his  life  see,  besides  the 
autobiography  mentioned  above,  J.  Rodenberg,  Heimaterinnerungen 
an  F,  Dtngelstedt  (Berlin,  1882),  and  by  the  same  author,  F.  Dingel- 
stedtf  Blatter  aus  seinem  Nachlass  (2  vols.,  1891).  Also  an  essay  by 
A.  Stern  in  Zur  Literatur  der  Gegenwart  (Leipzig,  1880). 

DINGHY,  or  Dingey  (from  the  Hindu  dengi  a  small  boat,  the 
diminutive  of  denga,  a  sloop  or  coasting  vessel),  a  boat  of  greatly 
varying  size  and  shape,  used  on  the  rivers  of  India;  the  term  is 
applied  also,  in  certain  districts,  to  a  larger  boat  used  for  coasting 
purposes.  The  name  was  adopted  by  the  merchantmen  trading 
with  India,  and  is  now  generally  used  to  designate  the  small  extra 
boat  kept  for  general  purposes  on  a  man-of-war  or  merchant 
vessel,  and  also,  on  the  Thames^  for  small  pleasure  boats  built  for 
one  or  two  pairs  of  sculls. 

DINGLE,  a  seaport  and  market  town  of  county  Kerry,  Ireland, 
in  the  west  parliamentary  division,  the  terminus  of  the  Tralee 
and  Dingle  railway.  Pop.  ( 1 901 )  1 7 86.  This  may  be  considered 
the  most  westerly  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  imless 
Knightstown  at  Valencia  Island  be  excepted;  it  lies  on  the  south 
side  of  the  northernmost  of  the  great  promontories  which  pro- 
trude into  the  Atlantic  on  the  south-western  coast  of  Ireland,  on 
the  fine  natural  harbour  of  Dingle  Bay,  in  a  wild  hilly  district 
abundant  in  relics  of  antiquity.  The  town,  which  is  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  fishing  industry,  especially  in  mackerel,  was  in 
the  1 6th  century  of  no  little  importance  as  a  seaport;  it  had  also 
a  noted  manufacture  of  linen.  It  was  incorporated  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  jmrliament 
until  the  Union. 

DINGO,  a  name  applied  apparently  by  Europeans  to  the 
warrigal,  or  native  Australian  dog,  the  Canis  dingo  of  J.  F. 
Blumenbach.  The  dingo  is  a  stoutly-built,  rather  short-legged, 
sandy-coloured  dog,  intermediate  in  size  between  a  jackal  and  a 
wolf,  and  measuring  about  51  in.  in  total  length,  of  which  the 
tail  takes  up  about  eleven.  In  general  appearance  it  is  very  like 
some  of  the  pariah  dogs  of  India  and  Egypt;  and,  except  on 
distributional  grounds,  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  it  as 
specifically  distinct  from  such  breeds.  Dingos,  which  are  found 
both  wild  and  tame,  interbreed  freely  with  European  dogs  in- 
troduced into  the  country,  and  it  may  be  that  the  large  amount 
of  black  on  the  back  of  many  specimens  may  be  the  residt  of 
crossing  of  this  nature. 

The  main  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  dingo  relates  to 
its  origin;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  a  member  of  the  indigenous 
Australian  fauna  (among  which  it  is  the  only  large  placental 
mammal),  or  whether  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  coimtry 
by  man.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  fossilized  remains  of 
the  dingo  occur  intermingled  with  those  of  the  extinct  Australian 
mammals,  such  as  giant  kangaroos,  giant  wombats  and  the  still 
more  gigantic  Diprotodon.  And  since  remains  of  man  have 
apparently  not  yet  been  detected  in  these  deposits,  it  has  been 
thought  by  some  naturalists  that  the  dingo  must  be  an  indigenous 
species.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  McCoy,  by  whom 
the  deposits  in  question  were  regarded  as  probably  of  Pliocene  age. 
A  similar  view  is  adopted  by  D .  Ogil vy  in  a  Catalogue  of  A  ustraHan 
Mammals  f  published  at  Sydney  in  1892;  the  writer  going  how- 
ever one  step  further  and  expressing  the  belief  that  the  dingo 
is  the  ancestor  of  all  domesticated  dogs.  The  latter  contention 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained;  and  there  are  also  strong 
arguments  against  the  indigenous  origin  of  the  dingo.  That  the 
animal  now  occurs  in  a  wild  state  is  no  argument  whatever  as  to 
its  being  indigenous,  seeing  that  a  domesticated  breed  introduced 
by  man  into  a  new  country  abounding  in  game  woidd  almost 
certainly  revert  to  the  wild  state.  The  apparent  absence  of 
human  remains  in  the  beds  yielding  dingo  teeth  and  bones  (which 
are  almost  certainly  not  older  than  the  Pleistocene)  is  of  only 
negative  value,  and  liable  to  be  upset  by  new  discoveries.  Then, 
again  (as  has  been  pointed  out  by  R.  I.  Pocock  in  the  first  part  of 


the  Kennel  Encyclopaedia,  1907),  the  absence  of  any  really  wild 
species  of  the  typical  group  of  the  genus  Canis  between  Burma 
and  Slam  on  the  one  hand  and  Australia  on  the  other  is  a  very 
strong  argument  against  the  dingo  being  indigenous,  seeing  that, 
whether  brought  by  man  or  having  travelled  thither  of  its  own 
accord,  the  dingo  must  have  reached  its  present  habitat  by  way 
of  the  Austro-Malay  archipelago.  If  it  had  followed  that  route 
in  the  course  of  nature,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  would  not  still 
be  found  on  some  portions  of  the  route.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  dingo  was  introduced  by  man,  we  have  now  fairly  decisive 
evidence  that  the  native  Australian,  in  place  of  being  (as  formerly 
supposed)  a  member  of  the  negro  stock,  is  a  low  t3rpe  of  Caucasian 
allied  to  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  and  the  Toalas  of  Celebes. 
Consequently  the  Australian  natives  must  be  presumed  to  have 
reached  the  island-continent  by  way  of  Malaya;  and  if  this  be 
admitted,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  they  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  pariah  dogs  of  the  Indian  type.  Confirmation  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  in  the  mountains  of  Java  of  a 
pariah-like  dog  which  has  reverted  to  an  almost  completely  wild 
condition;  and  likewise  by  the  fact  that  the  old  voyagers  met 
with  dogs  more  or  less  similar  to  the  dingo  in  New  Guinea,  New 
Zealand  and  the  Solomon  and  certain  other  of  the  smaller  Pacific 
islands.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  case  is  that  the  dingo  b  an  introduced  species  closely  allied  to 
the  Indian  pariah  dog.  Whether  the  latter  represents  a  tridy  wild 
type  now  extinct,  cannot  be  determined.  If  so,  all  pariahs  should 
be  classed  with  the  Australian  warrigal  under  the  name  of  Canis 
dingo.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  pariahs,  and  consequently  the  dingo, 
cannot  be  separated  specifically  from  the  domesticated  dogs  of 
western  Europe,  then  the  dingo  should  be  designated  Canis 
familiaris  dingo*  (R.  L.*) 

DINGWALL,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  county  town  of  the 
shire  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  2519.  It  is 
situated  near  the  head  of  Cromarty  Firth  where  the  valley  of  the 
Peffery  unites  with  the  alluvial  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conon, 
18J  m.  N.W.  of  Inverness  by  the  Highland  railway.  Its  name, 
derived  from  the  Scandinavian  ThingvdUr,  "  field  or  meeting- 
place  of  the  thing**  or  local  assembly,  preserves  the  Norse  origin  of 
the  town;  its  Gaelic  designation  is  Inverpefferon,''  the  mouth  of 
the  Pe£Fery.'*  The  18th-century  town  house,  and  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  once  powerful  earls  of  Ross  still 
exist.  There  is  also  a  public  park.  An  obelisk,  57  ft.  high,  was 
erected  over  the  grave  of  the  ist  earl  of  Cromarty.  The  town 
belongs  to  the  Wick  district  group  of  parliamentary  burghs.  It  is 
a  flourishing  distributing  centre  and  has  an  important  corn  market 
and  auction  marts.  Some  shipping  is  carried  on  at  the  harbour 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Peflfery,  about  a  mile  below  the  burgh. 
Branch  lines  of  the  Highland  railway  nm  to  Strathpeffer  and  to 
Strome  Ferry  and  Kyle  of  Lochalsh  (for  Skye).  Alexander  11. 
created  Dingwall  a  royal  borough  in  1226,  and  its  charter  was 
renewed  by  James  IV.  On  the  top  of  Knockfarrel  (Gaelic,  Cfwc, 
hill;  faire,  watch,  or  guard),  a  hill  about  3  m.  to  the  west,  is  a 
large  and  very  complete  vitrified  fort  with  ramparts. 

DINKA  (called  by  the  Arabs  Jange),  a  widely  spread  negro 
people  dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of  the  White  Nile  to  about 
12°  N.,  around  the  mouth  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  along  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  and  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Sobat.  Like  the 
Shilluk,  they  were  greatly  harried  from  the  north  by  Nuba- 
Arabic  tribes,  but  remained  comparatively  free  owing  to  the  vast 
extent  of  their  country,  estimated  to  cover  40,000  sq.  m.,  and  their 
energy  in  defending  themselves.  They  are  a  tall  race  with  skins 
of  almost  blue  black.  The  men  wear  practically  no  clothes, 
married  women  having  a  short  apron,  and  unmarried  girls  a 
fringe  of  iron  cones  round  the  waist.  They  tattoo  themselves 
with  tribal  marks,  and  extract  the  lower  incisors;  they  also 
pierce  the  ears  and  lip  for  the  attachment  of  ornaments,  and  wear 
a  variety  of  feather,  iron,  ivory  and  brass  ornaments.  Nearly 
all  shave  the  head,  but  some  give  the  hair  a  reddish  colour  by 
moistening  it  with  animal  matter.  Polygamy  is  general;  some 
headmen  have  as  many  as  thirty  or  more  wives;  but  six  is  the 
average  number.  They  are  great  cattle  and  sheep  breeders;  the 
man  tend  their  beasts  with  great  devotion,  despising  agriculture, 
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which  is  left  to  the  women;  the  cattle  are  called  by  means  of 
drums.  Save  under  stress  of  famine  cattle  are  never  killed 
for  food,  the  people  subsisting  largely  on  duira.  The  Dinkas 
reverence  the  cow,  and  snakes,  which  they  call  "  brothers." 
Their  folklore  recognizes  a  good  and  evil  deity;  one  of  the  two 
wives  of  the  good  deity  created  man,  and  the  dead  go  to  live  with 
him  in  a  great  park  filled  with  animals  of  enormous  size.  The 
evil  deity  created  cripples.  The  Dinka  came,  in  189Q,  under  the 
control  of  the  Sudan  government,  justice  being  administered 
as  far  as  possible  in  accord  with  tribal  custom.  A  compendium 
of  Dinka  laws  was  compiled  by  Captain  H.  D.  E.  O'Sultivan. 

See  G.  A.  Schweinfurth,  The  Hearl  of  Africa  (1874);  W.  Junker, 
Triads  in  Africa,  Ene.  edit.  (London,  1890-1892);  The  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Sudan,  edited  by  Count  Gleichen  (London,  1905). 

DINKBI2B0HL,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  Wbrnitz,  j6  m.  N.  from  Nordlingen,  on  the  rail- 
way to  Domblihl.  Pop.  5000.  It  is  an  interesting  medieval  town, 
still  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  towers,  and  has  an  Evangelical 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Notable  is  the  so-called 
Deulsches  Haus,  the  ancestral  home  of  the  counts  of  Drechsel- 
Deufstetten,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  German  renaissance  style  of 
wooden  architecture.  There  are  a  Latin  and  industrial  school, 
several  benevolent  institutions,  and  a  monument  to  Christoph 
von  Schmid  (1768-1854),  a  writer  of  stories  for  the  young.  The 
inhabitants  carry  on  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  gloves,  stock- 
ings and  gingerbread,  and  deal  largely  in  cattle. 

Fortified  by  the  emperor  Henry  I.,  DinkelsbUhl  received  in 
130S  the  same  municipal  rights  as  Ulm,  and  obtained  in  1351  the 
position  of  a  free  imperial  city,  which  it  retained  till  1802,  when 
it  passed  to  Bavaria.  Its  municipal  code,  the  Dinkelsbiihler 
Rec/a,  published  in  1536,  and  revised  in  1738,  contained  a  very 
extensive  collection  of  public  and  private  laws. 

DINNER,  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  eaten  either  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  as  was  formerly  the  universal  custom,  or  in  the 
evening.  The  word  "  dine  "  comes  through  Fr.  from  Med.  Lat. 
disnare,  for  disjejunare,  to  break  one's  fast  (j^unium);  it  is, 
therefore,  the  same  word  as  Fr.  dtjeuna;  to  breakfast,  in 
modem  France,  to  take  the  midday  meal,  diner  being  used 
for  the  later  repast.  The  term  "  dinner-wagon,"  originally 
a  movable  table  to  hold  dishes, 
is  now  used  of  a  two-tier  side- 
board. 

DINOCRATES,    a    great    and 

-  Sp.    original  Greek  architect,  of  the 

age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


tf. 


tried  to  captivate  the  ambitious 


fancy  of  that  king  with  a  design 
'"'  *'P  for  carving  Mount  Alhos  into  a 
gigantic  seated  statue.     This  plan 
,  was  not  carried  out,  but  Dino- 

*  **  crates  designed  for  Alexander  the 

plan  of  the  new  city  of  Alex- 
andria, and  constructed  the  vast 
funeral    pyre    of    Hephaestion, 
Alexandria    was,    like    Peiraeus 
and   Rhodes   (see  Hiffodauus), 
built  on  a  regular  plan;  the  streets 
idPnoti'a  of  most  earlier  towns  being  narrow 
m  of  Wm.  and  confused, 
^"f*™^    „    .^.  .      ^.  DINOFLAQELLATA,    so  caUed 

verse  grooves  in  which  iie  the  ^iagellata  of  E,  Llapande  and 
twpective  fiagella  i./,,  (.f. ;  j.^.,  H.  Lachmann),  a  group  of  Pro- 
large"sack  nuaule" discharging  [0^0^,  characterized  as  Mastigo- 

at  0,  and  surrounded  by  a  ring  the  one  anterior  extended  in  loco- 
ot  formative "  or  "  daughter  motion,  the  other  coiled  round 
puBules";  n.  oucleuB.  jts  base,  or  lying  in  a  transverse 

groove.  The  body  is  bounded  by  a  firm  pellicle,  often  supple- 
mented by  an  armour  ("  lorica  ")  of  cuticular  cellulose  plates, 
with  usually  a  marked  longitudinal  groove  from  which  the 
anterior  flagellum  springs,  and  an  oblique  or  spiral  transverse 


groove  for  the  second  flagellum.  In  Potykrikos  (fig.  s,  9)  there 
are  eight  transverse  grooves  each  with  its  flagellum.  The 
armour-plates  are  often  exquisitely  sculptured,  and  may  be 
produced  into  spines  or  perpendicular  plates  to  give  greater 
surface  extension,  as  we  find  in  other  plankton  organisms. 
The  cortical  plasma  may  protrude  pseudopodia  in  the  longi- 
tudinal groove;  it  contains  trichocysts  in  several  species,  true 
nematocysts  in  Polykrikos.  It  contains  cbromatophores  in 
many  species,  coloured  by  a  mixed  lipochrome  pigment  which 


From  Dclun  u 
bj  pRDUsdac 

1.  Modified  from  SchQtt.Orni^Ao-  4.  After  Stein,  Prwocentnifn. 

ceras.  5,  6.  Ceratium,  single  and  series. 

2.  Diagram  of  transverse  fission      7.  Poucheliafuiui  (SchUtt). 

of  a  Dinoflageiiate,  8.  CitkatisUs. 

3.  Mter  Schatt.Eximaeella.  9.  Ahet  BUtachM.  Polykrikos. 

appears  to  be  distinct  from  diatomin.  The  endoplasm  b 
ramified  between  alveoli;  it  contains  a  large  nucleus  (in 
Polykrikos  there  are  eight  nuclei,  accompanied  by  smaller, 
more  numerous  bodies  regarded  by  O.  Biltschli  as  micro-  . 
nuclei).  Besides  the  other  spaces  are  definite  rounded  or  oval 
vacuoles  with  a  permanent  pellicular  wall  termed  by  Schiitt 
"  pusules  ";  these  open  by  a  duct  or  ducts  into  the  longitudinal 
groove.  They  enlarge  and  diminish,  and  are  possibly  excretory 
like  the  "  contractile  vacuoles  "  of  other  Protista;  though  it  has 
been  suggested  that  by  their  communication  with  the  medium 
they  subserve  nutrition.    Nutrition  is  of  courae  holozoic  or 
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saprophytic  in  the  colourless  formS)  holophytic  in  the  coloured; 
but  these  divergent  methods  are  exhibited  by  different  species 
of  the  same  genus,  or  even  by  individuals  of  one  and  the  same 
species  under  different  conditions.  Binary  fission  has  been 
widely  observed,  both  in  the  active  condition  or  after  loss  of 
the  flagella:  it  differs  from  that  of  true  Flagellates  in  not 
being  longitudinal,  but  transverse  or  oblique  (^.  2,  2).  Re- 
peated fission  (brood-formation)  within  a  cyst  has  also  been 
observed,  as  in  Pyrocystis  and  Ceratium;  and  possibly  the  chains 
of  Ceratium  and  other  (fig.  2,  5  and  6)  genera  are  due  to  the  non- 
separation  of  the  brood-cells.  Conjugation  of  adults  has  been 
observed  in  several  species,  the  most  complete  account  being  that 
of  Zederbauer  on  Ceratium  hirundineUa  (marine):  either  mate 
puts  forth  a  tube  which  meets  and  opens  into  that  of  the 
other  (as  in  some  species  of  Chlamydomonas  and  Desmids) ;  the 
two  cell-bodies  fuse  in  this  tube,  and  encyst  to  form  a  rest- 
ing zygospore.  The  Dinoflagellates  are  relatively  large  for 
Mastigophora,  many  attaining  50  /k  (rfrr")  in  length.  The 
majority  are  marine;  but  some  genera  {Ceratium,  Peridinium) 
include  fresh-water  species.  Many  are  highly  phosphorescent 
and  some  by  their  abundance  colour  the  water  of  the  sea  or  pool 
which  they  dwell  in.  Like  so  many  coloured  Protista,  they 
frequently  possess  a  pigmented  "  eye-spot "  in  which  may  be 
sunk  a  spheroidal  refractive  body  ("  lens  ")• 

The  affinities  of  the  Dinoflagellata  are  certainly  with  those 
Cryptomonadine  Flagellates  which  possess  two  unequal  fiagella; 
the  zoospores  or  young  of  the  Cystoflagellates  are  practically 
colourless  Dinoflagellates. 

1.  Gymnodiniaceae:  body  naked,  or  with  a  simple  cellulose  or 
gelatinous  envelope;  both  grooves  present.  Pyrocystis  (Murray), 
often  encysted,  spherical  or  crescentic,  becoming  free  within  cyst  wall, 
and  escaping  whole  or  after  brood-divisions  as  a  form  like  Gymno- 
dinium;  Gymnodinium  (Stein);  Hemidinium  (Stein);  Pouchetia 
(Schfltt)  (n^.  2,  7)  with  complex  eye-spot;  to  this  group  we  may 
refer  Polykrtkos  (BCitschli)  (fig.  2,  9),  with  its  metameric  transverse 
grooves  and  flagella. 

2.  Prarocentraceae  (Schiitt)  (=the  Adinida  of  Bergh);  body  sur- 
rounded by  a  firm  shell  of  two  valves  without  a  girdle  band;  trans- 
verse groove  absent;  transverse  flagellum  coiled  rpund  base  of 
longitudinal.  ExuviaeeUa  (Cienk.)  (fig.  2,  3) ;  Prorocentrum  (Ehrb.) 
(fig.  2,  4). 

3.  Peridiniaceae  (Schiitt) ;  body  with^  a  shell  of  plates,  a  girdle 
band  along  the  transverse  groove,  in  which  the  transverse  flagellum 
lies.  Genera,  Peridinium  (Ehrb.)  (fig.  i),  fresh- water  and  marine; 
Ceratium  (Schrank)  (fig.  2,  5,  6),  fresh- water  and  marine;  Citharistes 
(Stein);  Ornithoceras  (Clapar^e  and  Lachmann)  (fig.  2,  1). 

Literature. — R.  S.  Bergh,  "DerOrganismusder  Cilioflagellaten," 
Morphol.  Jahrbuch,  vii.  (1881);  F.  von  Stein,  Organismus  der  Infu- 
siansihieret  Abth.  3,  2.  Halfte;  Die  Naturgeschichie  der  arthrodelen 
FlageUaten  (1883);  Butschli,  "Mastigophora"  (in  Bronn's  Thier- 
reich,  i.  Abth.  2;,  1 881-1887;  G.  Pouchet,  various  observations  on 
Dinoflagellates,  Journal  de  Vanatamie  et  de  la  physiologie  (1885, 
1887,  1891);  F.  Schatt,  "  Die  Peridineen  der  Plankton  Expedition  " 
{Ergebnisse  d.  PI.  Exed.  i.  Th.  vol.  iv.  1895)  J  and  "  Pendiniales  " 
in  Engler  and  Prantl's  PflanzenfamiUen,  vol.  i.  Abt.  2  b.  (1896); 
Zederbauer,  Berichte  d.  deutschen  hotanischen  GeseUschaft,  vol.  xx. 
(1900) ;  Delage  and  H6rouard,  TraiU  de  zoologie  concrete,  vol.  i.  La 
Cellule  et  les  protozoaires  (1896).  (M.  Ha.) 

DINOTHERIUM,  an  extinct  mammal,  fossil  remains  of  which 
occur  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  France,  Germany,  Greece  and 
Northern  India.  These  consist  chiefly  of  teeth  and  the  bones  of 
the  head.  An  entire  skull,  obtained  from  the  Lower  Pliocene 
beds  of  Eppelsheim,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1836,  measured  4^  ft. 
in  length  and  3  ft.  in  breadth,  and  indicates  an  animal  exceeding 
the  elephant  in  size.  The  upper  jaw  is  apparently  destitute  of 
incisor  and  canine  teeth,  but  possesses  five  molars  on  each  side, 
with  a  corresponding  number  in  the  jaw  beneath.  The  most 
remarkable  feature,  however,  consists  in  the  front  part  of  the 
lower  jaw  being  bent  downwards  and  bearing  two  tusk-like 
incisors  also  directed  downwards  and  backwards.  Dinotherium 
is  a  member  of  the  group  Proboscidea,  of  the  line  of  descent  of 
the  elephants; 

DIKWIDDIB,  ROBERT  (1693-1770),  English  colonial  governor 
of  Virginia,  was  bom  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1693.  From  the 
position  of  customs  clerk  in  Bermuda,  which  he  held  in  1 7  27-1 738 , 
he  was  promoted  to  be  surveyor-general  of  the  customs  "  of 
the  southern  ports  of  the  continent  of  America,*'  as  a  reward 


for  having  exposed  the  corruption  in  the  West  Indian  customs 
service.  In  1743  he  was  commissioned  to  examine  into  the 
customs  service  in  the  Barbadoes  and  exposed  similar  corruption 
there.  In  1 751-17 58  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia, 
first  as  the  deputy  of  Lord  Albemarle  and  then,  from  July  1 756  to 
January  1758,  as  deputy  for  Lord  Loudon.  He  was  energetic  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  aroused  much  animosity  among 
the  colonists  by  his  zeal  in  looking  after  the  royal  quit- rents,  and 
by  exacting  heavy  fees  for  the  issue  of  land-patents.  It  was  his 
chief  concern  to  prevent  the  French  from  building  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  a  chain  of  forts  connecting  their  settlements  in  the  north 
with  those  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1753  he 
sent  George  Washington  to  Fort  Le  Bceuf,  a  newly  established 
French  post  at  what  is  now  Waterford,  Pennsylvania,  with  a 
message  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  English 
territory.  As  the  French  refused  to  comply,  Dinwiddle  secured 
from  the  reluctant  Virginia  assembly  a  grant  of  £10,000  and  in  the 
spring  of  1754  he  sent  Washington  with  an  armed  force  toward 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio  river  "  to  prevent  the  intentions  of  the 
French  in  settling  those  lands."  In  the  latter  part  of  May 
Washington  encountered  a  French  force  at  a  spot  called  Great 
Meadows,  near  the  Youghiogheny  river,  in  what  is  now  south- 
western Pennsylvania,  and  a  skirmish  followed  which  precipitated 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  Dinwiddle  was  especially  active  at 
this  time  in  uiging  the  co-operation  of  the  colonies  against  the 
French  in  the  Ohio  Valley;  but  none  of  the  other  governors, 
except  William  Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  was  then  much  con- 
cerned about  the  western  frontier,  smd  he  could  accomplish  very 
little.  His  appeals  to  the  home  government,  however,  resulted  in 
the  sending  of  General  Edward  Braddock  to  Virginia  with  two 
regiments  of  regular  troops;  and  at  Braddock's  caJU  Dinwiddle 
and  the  governors  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  met  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  in  April  1755,  and 
planned  the  initial  operations  of  the  war.  Dinwiddle's  administra- 
tion was  marked  by  a  constant  wrangle  with  the  assembly  over 
money  matters;  and  its  obstinate  resistance  to  military  appro- 
priations caused  him  in  1754  and  1755  to  urge  the  home  govern- 
ment to  secure  an  act  of  parliament  compelling  the  colonies 
to  raise  money  for  their  protection.  In  January  1758  he  left 
Virginia  and  lived  in  England  until  his  death  on  the  27th  of  July 
1770  at  Clifton,  Bristol. 

Tlie  Official  Records  of  Robert  Dinwiddie^  Lieutenant^ovemor  of 
Virginia  (i 751-1758),  published  in  two  volumesj  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1 883-1 884,  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  ^ited 
by  R.  A.  Brock,  are  of  great  value  for  the  political  nistory  of  the 
colonies  in  this  period. 

DIO  CASSIUS  (more  correctly  Cassius  Dig),  Cocceianus 
(c.  A.D.  150-235),  Roman  historian,  was  bom  at  Nicaea  in 
Bithynia.  His  father  was  Cassius  Apronianus,  governor  of 
Dalmatia  and  Cilicia  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  he  was  the  grandson  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  who  had  assumed 
the  surname  of  Cocceianus  in  honour  of  his  patron  the  emperor 
Cocceius  Nerva.  After  his  father's  death,  Dio  Cassius  left 
Cilicia  for  Rome  (180)  and  became  a  member  of  the  senate. 
During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  Dio  practised  as  an  advocate  at 
the  Roman  bar,  and  held  the  offices  of  aedile  and  quaestor.  He 
was  raised  to  the  praetorship  by  Pertinax  (193),  but  did  not 
assume  office  till  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus,  with  whom  he 
was  for  a  long  time  on  the  most  intimate  footing.  By  Macrinus 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Pergamum  and 
Smyrna;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  raised  to  the 
consulship  about  220.  After  this  he  obtained  the  proconsulship 
of  Africa,  and  again  on  his  return  was  sent  as  legate  successively 
to  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  He  was  raised  a  second  time  to 
the  consulship  by  Alexander  Severus,  in  229;  but  on  the  plea 
of  ill  health  soon  afterwards  retired  to  Nicaea,  where  he  died. 
Before  writing  his  history  of  Rome  (Tco/iatxd  or  Tci)/duzu^ 
'lo-TOpia),  Dio  Cassius  had  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Severus 
an  account  of  various  dreams  and  prodigies  which  had 
presaged  his  elevation  to  the  throne  (perhaps  the  'Ev6$ta 
attributed  to  Dio  by  Suidas),  and  had  also  written  a  biography 
of  his  fellow-countryman  Arrian.    The  history  of  Rome,  which 
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consisted  of  eighty  books, — and,  after  the  example  of  Livy,  was 
divided  into  decades, — began  with  the  landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy, 
and  was  continued  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus 
(222-235).  Of  this  great  work  we  possess  books  36-60,  contain- 
ing the  history  of  events  from  68  b.c.~a.d.  47;  books  36  and 
55-60  are  imperfect.  We  also  have  part  of  35  and  36-80  in  the 
epitome  of  John  Xiphilinus,  an  nth-century  Byzantine  monk. 
For  the  earlier  period  the  loss  of  Dio's  work  is  partly  supplied 
by  the  history  of  Zonaras,  who  followed  him  closely.  Numerous 
fragments  are  also  contained  in  the  excerpts  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus.  Dio's  work  is  a  most  important  authority  for 
the  history  of  the  last  years  of  the  republic  and  the  early  empire. 
His  industry  was  great  and  the  various  important  offices  he  held 
afforded  him  ample  opportunities  for  historical  investigation. 
His  style,  though  marred  by  Latinisms,  is  clearer  than  that  of 
his  model  Thucydides,  and  his  narrative  shows  the  hand  of  the 
practised  soldier  and  politician;  the  language  is  correct  and 
free  from  afiPectation.  But  he  displays  a  superstitious  regard 
for  miracles  and  prophecies;  he  has  nothing  to  say  against  the 
arbitrary  acts  of  the  emperors,  which  he  seems  to  take  as  a  matter 
of  course;  and  his  work,  although  far  more  than  a  mere  compila- 
tion, is  not  remarkable  for  impartiality,  vigour  of  judgment  or 
critical  historical  faculty. 

The  best  edition  with  notes  is  that  of  H.  S.  Reimar  (i  750-1 752), 
new  ed.  by  F.  G.  Sturz  (182^-1836);  text  by  I.  Melber  (1890  foil.), 
with  account  of  previous  editions,  and  U.  P.  coissevain  (i 895-1901) ; 
translation  by  H.  B.  Foster  (Troy,  New  York,  ipo^  foil.),  with  full 
bibliography;  see  also  W.  Christ,  Geschickte  der  grtechischen  LiUeralur 
(1898),  p.  675;  £.  Schwartz  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopddie, 
iii.  pt.  2  (1899) ;  C.  Wachsmuth,  Einleitung  in  das  Studium  der  alien 
GesckUhte  (1895). 

DIOCESB  (formed  on  Fr.  diochse^  in  place  of  the  Eng.  form 
diocess — current  imtil  the  19th  century — from  Lat.  dioecesiSy 
mod.  Lat.  variant  diocesis,  from  Gr.  buoixqciSy  **  house- 
keeping," "  administration,"  diouc^lv,  "  to  keep  house,"  "  to 
govern  "),  the  sphere  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction.  In  this,  its 
sole  modem  sense,  the  word  diocese  (dioecesis)  has  only  been 
regularly  used  since  the  9th  century,  though  isolated  instances  of 
such  use  occur  so  early  as  the  3rd,  what  is  now  known  as  a  diocese 
having  been  till  then  usually  cidled  a  parochia  (parish).  The 
Greek  word  dtobcriais,  from  meaning  "  administration,"  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  territorial  circumscription  in  which  ad- 
mimstration  was  exercised.  It  was  thus  first  applied  e,g,  to  the 
three  districts  of  Cibyra,  Apamea  and  Synnada,  which  were  added 
to  Cilicia  in  Cicero's  time  (between  56  and  50  B.C.).  The  word 
is  here  equivalent  to  "  assize-districts  "  (Tyrrell  and  Purser's 
edition  of  Cicero  EpisL  ad  fam.  iii.  8.  4;  xiii.  67;  cf.  Strabo 
xiii.  628-629).  But  in  the  reorganization  of  the  empire,  begun 
by  Diocletian  and  completed  by  Constantine,  the  word  '^  diocese" 
acquired  a  more  important  meaning,  the  empire  being  divided 
into  twelve  dioceses,  of  which  the  largest — Oriens — embraced 
sixteen  provinces,  and  the  smallest — Britain — four  (see  Rome: 
Ancient  History]  and  W.  T.  Arnold,  Roman  Provincial  Adminis- 
tration, pp.  187,  194-196,  which  gives  a  list  of  the  dioceses  and 
their  subdivisions) .  The  organization  of  the  Christian  church  in 
the  Roman  empire  following  very  closely  the  lines  of  the  civil 
administration  (see  Chubch  History),  the  word  diocese,  in  its 
ecclesiastical  sense,  was  at  first  applied  to  the  sphere  of  jurisdic- 
tion, not  of  a  bishop,  but  of  a  metropolitan.^  Thus  Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius  (d.  c.  886),  in  his  life  of  Pope  Dionysius,  says  that 
he  assigned  churches  to  the  presbyters,  and  established  dioceses 
{parockiae)  and  provinces  (dioeceses).  The  word,  however,  sur- 
vived in  its  general  sense  of  "  ofl&ce  "  or  "  administration,"  and 
it  was  even  used  during  the  middle  ages  for  "  parish  "  (see  Du 
Cange,  dossarium,  s.  "  Dioecesis  "  2). 

The  practice,  under  the  Roman  empire,  of  making  the  areas  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  very  exactly  coincide  with  those  of 
the  dvil  administration,  was  continued  in  the  organization  of  the 
church  beyond  the  borders  of  the  empire,  and  many  dioceses  to 
this  day  preserve  the  limits  of  long  vanished  political  divisions. 
The  process  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  English  bishoprics. 
But  this  practice  was  based  on  convenience,  not  principle;  and 
^  For  exceptions  see  Hinschius  ii.  p.  39,  note  I. 


the  limits  of  the  dioceses,  once  fixed,  did  not  usually  change  with 
the  changing  political  boundaries.  Thus  Hincmar,  archbishop 
of  Reims,  complains  that  not  only  his  metropolitanate  (dioecesis) 
but  his  bishopric  (parochia)  is  divided  between  two  realms  under 
two  kings;  and  this  inconvenient  overlapping  of  jurisdictions 
remained,  in  fact,  very  common  in  Europe  until  the  readjust- 
ments of  national  boundaries  by  the  territorial  settlements  of  the 
19th  century.  In  principle,  however,  the  subdivision  of  a  diocese, 
in  the  event  of  the  work  becoming  too  heavy  for  one  bishop, 
was  very  early  admitted,  e.g.  by  the  first  council  at  Lugo  in  Spain 
(569)}  which  erected  Lugo  into  a  metropolitanate,  the  consequent 
division  of  diocese  being  confirmed  by  -the  king  of  the  second 
council,  held  in  572.  Another  reason  for  dividing  a  diocese,  and 
establishing  a  new  see,  has  been  recognized  by  the  church  as 
duly  existing  "  if  the  sovereign  should  think  fit  to  endow  some 
principal  village  or  town  with  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a 
city"  (Bingham,  lib.  xvii.  c.  5).  But  there  are  canons  for  the 
punishment  of  such  as  might  induce  the  sovereign  so  to  erect 
any  town  into  a  city,  solely  with  the  view  of  becoming  bishop 
thereof.  Nor  could  any  diocese  be  divided  without  the  consent 
of  the  primate. 

In  England  an  act  of  parliament  is  necessary  for  the  creation  of 
new  dioceses.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  six  new  dioceses  were 
thus  created  (under  an  act  of  1539);  but  from  that  time  onward 
until  the  19th  century  they  remained  practically  unchanged. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Act  1836,  which  created  two 
new  dioceses  (Ripon  and  Manchester) ,  remodelled  the  state  of  the 
old  dioceses  by  an  entirely  new  adjustment  of  the  revenues  and 
patronage  of  each  see,  and  also  extended  or  curtailed  the  parishes 
and  counties  in  the  various  jurisdictions. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  church  the  bishop  takes  his  title, 

not  from  his  diocese,  but  from  his  see,  i.e.  the  place  where  his 

cathedral  is  established.    Thus  the  old  episcopal  titles  are  all 

derived  from  cities.  This  tradition  has  been  broken,  however,  by 

the  modem  practice  of  bishops  in  the  United  States  and  the 

British  colonies,  e.g.  archbishop  of  the  West  Indies,  bishop  of 

Pennsylvania,  Wyoming,  &c.  (see  Bishop). 

See  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht,  11.  38,  &c. ;  Joseph  Bingham,  Origines 
ecdesiasticaet  9  vols.  (1840);  Du  Cange,  Ghssariumt  s.  *'  Dioecesis  "; 
New  English  Dictionary  (Oxford,  1897),  a.  "  Diocese." 

DIO  CHRYSOSTOM  (c.  a.d.  40-115),  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Prusa  (mod.  Brusa),  a  town  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olympus  in  Bithynia.  He  was  called  Chrysostom 
(*'  golden-mouthed  ")  from  his  eloquence,  and  also  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  grandson,  the  historian  Dio  Cassius;  his  surname 
Cocceianus  was  derived  from  his  patron,  the  emperor  Cocceius 
Nerva.  Although  he  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
native  place,  he  became  so  unpopular  there  that  he  migrated  to 
Rome,  but,  having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitian,  he  was 
banished  from  Italy.  With  nothing  in  his  pocket  but  Plato's 
Phaedo  and  Demosthenes'  De  falsa  legatione,  he  wandered  about 
in  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia  and  the  land  of  the  Getae.  He 
returned  to  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Nerva,  with  whom  and 
his  successor  Trajan  he  was  on  intimate  terms.  During  this 
period  he  paid  a  visit  to  Prusa,  but,  disgusted  at  his  reception, 
he  went  back  to  Rome.  The  place  and  date  of  his  death  are 
unknown;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  alive  in  112,  when 
the  younger  Pliny  was  governor  of  Bith3mia. 

Eighty  orations,  or  rather  essays  on  political,  moral  and 
philosophical  subjects,  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name; 
the  Corinthiaca,  however,  is  generally  regarded  as  spurious,  and 
is  probably  the  work  of  Favorinus  of  Arelate.  Of  the  extant 
orations  the  following  are  the  most  important: — Borysthenitica 
(xxxvi.),  on  the  advantages  of  monarchy,  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  01bia,and  containing  interesting  information  on  the 
history  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea; 
Olympica  (xii.),  in  which  Pheidias  is  represented  as  setting  forth 
the  principles  which  he  had  followed  in  his  statue  of  Zeus,  one 
passage  being  supposed  by  some  to  have  suggested  Lessing's 
Laocoon\  Rhodiaca  (xxxi.),  an  attack  on  the  Rhodians  for  alter- 
ing the  names  on  their  statues,  and  thus  converting  them  into 
memorials  of  famous  men  of  theday  (an  imitation  of  Demosthenes' 
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Leptines);  De  regno  (i.-iv.),  addressed  to  Trajan,  a  eulogy  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government,  under  which  the  emperor  is  the 
representative  of  Zeus  upon  earth;  De  Aeschylo  H  Sophode  et 
Euripide  (lii.),  a  comparison  of  the  treatment  of  the  story  of 
Philoctetes  by  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians;  and  PhilocteUs 
(lix.),  a  summary  of  the  prologue  to  the  lost  play  by  Euripides. 
In  his  later  life,  Dio,  who  had  originally  attacked  the  philosophers, 
himself  became  a  convert  to  Stoicism.  To  this  period  belong  the 
essays  on  moral  subjects,  such  as  the  denunciation  of  various 
cities  (Tarsus,  Alexandria)  for  their  immorality.  Most  pleasing 
of  all  is  the  Euboica  (vii.),  a  description  of  the  simple  life  of  the 
herdsmen  and  huntsmen  of  Euboea  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns.  Troica  (xi.),  an  attempt  to  prove  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  that  Homer  was  a  liar  and  that  Troy  was 
never  taken,  is  a  good  example  of  a  sophistical  rhetorical  exercise. 
Amongst  his  lost  works  were  attacks  on  philosophers  and 
Domitian,  and  Getica  (wrongly  attributed  to  Dio  Cassius  by 
Suidas),  an  accoimt  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Getae,  for 
which  he  had  collected  material  on  the  spot  during  his  banish- 
ment. The  style  of  Dio,  who  took  Plato  and  Xenophon  especially 
as  his  models,  is  pure  and  refined,  and  on  the  whole  free  from 
rhetorical  exaggeration.  With  Plutarch  he  played  an  important 
part  in  the  revival  of  Greek  literature  at  the  end  of  the  ist 

century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Editions:  J.  J.  Reiske  (Leipzig,  1784);  A.  Emperius  (Bruns- 
wick, 1844) ;  L.  Dindorf  (Leipzig,  1857) ;  H!  von  Amim  (Berlin,  1893- 
1 896) .  Tne  ancient  authorities  for  his  life  are  Philostratus,  Vit.  Soph, 
i.  7;  Photius,  Bibliotheca,  cod.  209;  Suidas,  s.v.;  Synesius,  Alofv. 
On  Dio  generally  see  H.  von  Amim,  Leben  und  Werke  des  Dion  von 
Prusa  (Berlin,  1898) ;  C.  Martha,  Les  Moralistes  sous  I' empire  romain 


ii865);  W.  Chnst,  GeschichU  der  griechischen  Litteratur  (1898), 
520;  T.  E.  Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  (2nd  ed.,  1906) ; 
W.  Scnmid  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopddie^  v.  pt.  i  (1905). 
The  Euboica  has  been  abridged  by  J.  P.  Mahaffy  in  The  Greek  World 


under  Roman  Sway  (1890),  and  there  is  a  translation  of  Select  Essays 
by  Gilbert  Wakefield  (1800). 

DIOCLETIAN  (Gaius  Aurelius  Valerius  Dickxetianus) 
(a.d.  245-313),  Roman  emperor  284-305,  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Dioclea,  near  Salona,  in  Dalmatia.  His  original  name 
was  Diodes.  Of  humble  origin,  he  served  with  high  distinction 
and  held  important  military  commands  under  the  emperors 
Probus  and  Aurelian,  and  accompanied  Carus  to  the  Persian  War. 
After  the  death  of  Niunerianus  he  was  chosen  emperor  by  the 
troops  at  Chalcedon,  on  the  17  th  of  September  284,  and  slew  with 
his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper,  the  praefect  of  the  praetorians.  He 
thus  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  a  druidess  of  Gaul,  that  he  would 
moimt  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  a  wild  boar  (aper) .  Having 
been  installed  at  Nicomedia,  he  received  general  acknowledg- 
ment after  the  murder  of  Carinus.  In  consequence  of  the  rising  of 
the  Bagaudae  in  Gaul,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  German 
peoples  on  the  Rhine,  he  appointed  Maximian  Augustus  in  286; 
and,  in  view  of  further  dangers  and  disturbances  in  the  empire, 
proclaimed  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  Caesars  in  293 .  Each 
of  the  four  rulers  was  placed  at  a  separate  capital — Nicomedia, 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier),  Sirmiiim. 
This  amounted  to  an  entirely  new  organization  of  the  empire,  on 
a  plan  commensurate  with  the  work  of  government  which  it  now 
had  to  carry  on.  At  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  exhausted  with  labour, 
Diocletian  abdicated  his  sovereignty  on  the  ist  of  May  305,  and 
retired  to  Salona,  where  he  died  eight  years  afterwards  (others 
give  316  as  the  year  of  his  death).  The  end  of  his  reign  was 
memorable  for  the  persecution  of  the  Christians.  In  defence  of 
this  it  may  be  urged  that  he  hoped  to  strengthen  the  empire  by 
reviving  the  old  religion,  and  that  the  church  as  an  independent 
state  over  whose  inner  life  at  least  he  possessed  no  influence, 
appeared  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  his  authority.  Under 
Diocletian  the  senate  became  a  political  nonentity,  the  last  traces 
of  republican  institutions  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by 
an  absolute  monarchy  approaching  to  despotism.  He  wore  the 
royal  diadem,  assumed  the  title  of  lord,  and  introduced  a  com- 
plicated system  of  ceremonial  and  etiquette,  borrowed  from  the 
East,  in  order  to  siuroimd  the  monarchy  and  its  representative 
with  mysterious  sanctity.  But  at  the  same  time  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  the 


empire;  he  reformed  the  standard  of  coinage,  fixed  the  price 

of  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  daily  life,  renutted  the 

tax  upon  inheritances  and   manumissions,    abolished   various 

monopolies,  repressed  corruption  and  encouraged  trade.    In 

addition,  he  adorned  the  city  with  numerous  buildings,  such 

as  the  thermae,  of  which  extensive  remains  are  still  standing 

(Aurelius  Victor,  De  Caesaribus,  39;  Eutropius  ix.  13;  2k>naras 

xii.  31). 

See  A.  Vogel,  Der  Kaiser  Diocletian  (Gotha,  i85;[),  a  short  sketch, 
with  notes  on  the  authorities ;  T.  Preuss,  Kaiser  Diocletian  und  seine 
Zeit  (Leipzig,  1869);  V.  Casagrandi,  Diocleziano  (Faenza,  1876); 
H.  Schiller,  Gesch.  der  romischen  Kaiserzeit^  ii.  (1887) ;  T.  Bemhardt, 
Geschichte  Roms  von  Valerian  bis  zu  Diodeiians  Tod  (1867);  A.  J. 
Mason,  The  Persecution  of  Diocletian  (i  876) ;  P.  Allard,  La  PersScution 
de  Dioclitien  (1890);  V.  Schultze  in  Herzog-Hauck's  RealeTtcy- 
klopddie  far  protestantische  Theolotie,  iv.  (1898);  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fail,  chaps.  13  and  16;  A.  \A^  Hunzins^er,  Die  Diocletianische 
Staalsreform  (1890) ;  O.  Seeck,  **  Die  Schatzungsordnung  Dio- 
cletians"  in  Zeitscnrift  fur  Social-  und  Wirthschaftsge5chichU{i8g6), 
a  valuable  paper  with  notes  containing  references  to  sources;  and 
O.  Seeck,  Geschichte  des  Untergangs  der  antiken  Welt^  vol.  i.  cap.  i. 
On  his  military  reforms  see  T.  Mommsen  in  Hermes^  xxiv.,  and  on  his 
tariff  system,  Diocletian,  Edict  of. 

DIOCLETIAN,  EDICT  OF  {De  pretiis  rerum  venalium),  an  im- 
perial edict  promulgated  in  a.d.  301,  fixing  a  maximum  price  for 
provisions  and  other  articles  of  commerce,  and  a  maximum  rate  of 
wages.  Incomplete  copies  of  it  have  been  discovered  at  various 
times  in  various  places,  the  first  (in  Greek  and  Latin)  in  1709,  at 
Stratonicea  in  Caria,  by  W.  Sherard,  British  consul  at  Smyrna, 
containing  the  preamble  and  the  beginning  of  the  tables  down  to 
No.  403 .  This  partial  copy  was  completed  by  W.  Bankes  in  1 8 1 7. 
A  second  fragment  (now  in  the  museum  at  Aix  in  Provence)  was 
brought  from  Egypt  in  1809;  it  supplements  the  preamble  by 
specifying  the  titles  of  the  emperors  and  Caesars  and  the  number 
of  times  they  had  held  them,  whereby  the  date  of  publication  can 
be  accurately  determined.  For  other  fragments  and  their  localities 
see  Corpus  Inscriptionum  LaUnarum  (iii.,  1873,  PP*  801  and  1055; 
and  supplement  i.,  1893,  p.  1909);  special  mention  may  be  made 
of  those  of  Elatea,  Plataea  and  Megalopolis.  Latin  being  the 
official  language  all  over  the  empire,  there  was  no  official  Greek 
translation  (except  for  Greece  proper),  as  is  shown  by  the  varia- 
tions in  those  portions  of  the  text  of  which  more  than  one  Greek 
version  is  extant.  Further,  all  the  fragments  come  from  the 
provinces  which  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Diocletian,  from 
which  it  is  argued  that  the  edict  was  only  published  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  empire;  certainly  the  phrase  universo  orbi 
in  the  preamble  is  against  this,  but  the  words  may  merely  be  an 
exaggerated  description  of  Diocletian's  special  provinces,  and  if  it 
had  been  published  in  the  western  portion  as  well,  it  is  curious 
that  no  traces  have  been  foimd  of  it.  The  articles  mentioned 
in  the  edict,  which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  giving  their  relative 
values  at  the  time,  include  cereals,  wine,  oil,  meat,  vegetables, 
fruits,  skins,  leather,  furs,  foot-gear,  timber,  carpets,  articles  of 
dress,  and  the  wages  range  from  the  ordinary  labourer  to  the 
professional  advocate.  The  unit  of  money  was  the  denarius,  not 
the  silver,  but  a  copper  coin  introduced  by  Diocletian,  of  which 
the  value  has  been  fixed  approximately  at  ^th  of  a  penny.  The 
punishment  for  exceeding  the  prices  fixed  was  death  or  deporta- 
tion. The  edict  was  a  well-intended  but  abortive  attempt,  in 
great  measure  in  the  interests  of  the  soldiers,  to  meet  the  distress 
caused  by  several  bad  harvests  and  commercial  specidation.  The 
actual  effect  was  disastrous;  the  restrictions  thus  placed  upon 
commercial  freedom  brought  about  a  disturbance  of  the  food 
supply  in  non-productive  coimtries,  many  traders  were  ruined, 
and  the  edict  soon  fell  into  abeyance. 

See  Lactantius,  De  mortibus  bersecutorum,  vii.,  a  contemporary 
who,  as  a  Christian,  writes  with  natural  bias  against  Diocletian; 
T.  Mommsen,  Das  Edict  Diodetians  (1851);  W.  M.  Leake,  An  Edict 
of  DiocUtian  (1826) ;  W.  H.  Waddington,  U&dU  de  DiocUtien  (1864). 
and  E.  L6paulle,  L*£dil  de  maximum  (1886),  both  containing  intro- 
ductions and  ample  notes;  J.  C.  Rolfe  and  F.  B.  Tarbell  in  Papers 


oJl_  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,  v.   (1892) 

"""""*      ~        al  of  Hellenic  Studies,  xi.   (1890) 

(Megalopolis) ;  P.  Paris  in  Bulletin  de  correspondance  hellhiiquey  ix. 


(rlataea);  W.  Loring  in  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies, 


(1885)  (Elatea).   There  is  an  edition  of  the  whole  by  Mommsen,  with 
notes  by  H.  Blumner  (1893). 
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DIODATI,  GIOVANNI  (1576-1649),  Swiss  Protestant  divine, 
was  bom  at  Geneva  on  the  6th  of  June  1576,  of  a  noble  family 
originally  belonging  to  Lucca,  which  had  been  expatriated  on 
account  of  its  Protestantism.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was 
nominated  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Geneva  on  the  recommendation 
of  Theodor  Beza.  In  1606  he  became  professor  of  theology,  in 
1608  pastor,  or  parish  minister,  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  succeeded  Beza  as  professor  of  theology.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  eloquent,  bold  and  fearless.  He  held  a  high  place  among 
the  reformers  of  Geneva,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
France  in  1614.  He  had  previously  visited  Italy,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Paolo  Sarpi,  whom  he  endeavoured  unsuccess- 
fully to  engage  in  a  reformation  movement.  In  1618-1619  he 
attended  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  its 
deliberations,  being  one  of  the  six  divines  appointed  to  draw  up 
the  account  of  its  proceedings.  He  was  a  thorough  Calvinist,  and 
entirely  S3naipathized  with  the  condemnation  of  the  Arminians. 
In  1645  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and  died  at  Geneva  on  the 
3rd  of  October  1649.  Diodati  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  author  of 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Italian  (1603,  edited  with  notes, 
1607) .  He  also  undertook  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  French, 
which  api>eared  with  notes  in  1644.  Among  his  other  works  are 
his  Annotaiianes  in  BiUia  (1607),  of  which  an  English  translation 
(Pious  and  Learned  Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible)  was 
published  in  London  in  1648,  and  various  polemical  treatises, 
such  as  De  fictUio  PonHfidorum  Purgatorio  (1619);  De  justa 
stcessione  Reformatorum  ab  Ecdesia  Rotnana  (1628);  De 
AfUichristOy  &c.  He  also  published  French  translations  of 
Sarpi's  History  of  ike  Council  of  Trent,  and  of  Edwin  Sandys's 
Account  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  West, 

DIODORUS  CRONUS  (4th  century  B.C.),  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  J^egarian  school.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of  his  life. 
Dfogenes  LaSrtius  (ii.  in)  tells  a  story  that,  while  staying  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Diodorus  was  asked  to  solve  a  dialectical 
subtlety  by  Stilpo.  Not  being  able  to  answer  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  he  was  nicknamed  6  Kp^ws  (the  God,  equivalent  to 
"  slowcoach  ")  by  Ptolemy.  The  story  goes  that  he  died  of 
shame  at  his  failure.  Strabo,  however,  says  (xiv.  658;  xvii.  838) 
that  he  took  the  name  from  Apollonius,  his  master.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  Megarian  school  he  revelled  in  verbal  quibbles,  proving  that 
motion  and  existence  are  imx>ossible.  His  was  the  famous 
sophism  known  as  the  Evpubcov.  The  impossible  cannot 
result  from  the  possible;  a  past  event  cannot  become  other  than 
it  is;  but  if  an  event,  at  a  given  moment,  had  been  possible,  from 
this  possible  would  result  something  impossible;  therefore  the 
original  event  was  impossible.  This  problem  was  taken  up  by 
Chrysippus,  who  admitted  that  he  could  not  solve  it.  Apart 
from  these  verbal  gymnastics,  Diodorus  did  not  differ  from 
the  Megarian  school.  From  his  great  dialectical  skill  he  earned 
the  title  6  diaKecrucSSy  or  dvaKGcriK^TaTOS,  a  title  which  was 
borne  by  his  five  daughters,  who  inherited  his  ability. 

See  Cicero,  De  Fato,  6,  7,  9;  Aristotle,  Metaphysica,  B  3;  Sext. 
Empiric,  adv.  Math,  x.  85;  Ritter  and  Preller,  Hist,  philos.  Gr,  et 
Rom,  chap.  v.  §§  234-236  (ed.  1869);  and  bibliography  appended 
to  arride  Mbgarian  School. 

DIODORUS  SICULUS,  Greek  historian,  bom  at  Ag3rrium  in 
Sicily,  lived  in  the  times  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  From 
his  own  statements  we  learn  that  he  travelled  in  Egypt  between 
60-57  s.c.  and  that  he  spent  several  years  in  Rome.  The  latest 
event  mentioned  by  him  belongs  to  the  year  21  B.C.  He  asserts 
that  he  devoted  thirty  years  to  the  composition  of  his  history,  and 
that  he  undertook  frequent  and  dangerous  journeys  in  prosecu- 
tion of  his  historical  researches.  These  assertions,  however,  find 
little  credit  with  recent  critics.  The  history,  to  which  Diodorus 
gave  the  name  jde/SXio^m;  Urropudi  (Bibliotheca  historica^ 
"  Historical  Library  '*)>  consisted  of  forty  books,  and  was  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  treats  of  the  mythic  history  of  the  non- 
Hellenic,  and  afterwards  of  the  Hellenic  tribes^  to  the  destruction 
of  Troy;  the  second  section  ends  with  Alexander's  death;  and 
the  third  continues  the  history  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War.  Of  this  extensive  work  there  are  still  extant  only  the 
bst  five  booksy  treating  of  the  mythic  history  of  the  Egyptians, 


Assyrians,  Ethiopians  and  Greeks,** and  also  the  nth  to  the  20th 
books  inclusive,  beginning  with  the  second  Persian  War,  and  end- 
ing with  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  previous  to 
the  partition  of  the  Macedonian  empire  (302).  The  rest  exists 
only  in  fragments  preserved  in  Photius  and  the  excerpts  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  The  faults  of  Diodorus  arise 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  imdertaking,  and  the  awkward  form 
of  annals  into  which  he  has  thrown  the  historical  portion  of  his 
narrative.  He  shows  none  of  the  critical  faculties  of  the  historian, 
merely  setting  down  a  number  of  unconnected  details.  His 
narrative  contains  frequent  repetitions  and  contradictions,  is 
without  colouring,  and  monotonous;  and  his  simple  diction, 
which  stands  intermediate  between  pure  Attic  and  the  colloquial 
Greek  of  his  time,  enables  us  to  detect  in  the  narrative  the 
undigested  fragments  of  the  materials  which  he  employed.  In 
spite  of  its  defects,  however,  the  Bibliotheca  is  of  considerable 
value  as  to  some  extent  suppl3dng  the  loss  of  the  works  of  older 
authors,  from  which  it  is  compiled.  Unfortunately,  Diodorus 
does  not  always  quote  his  authorities,  but  his  general  sources  of 
information  were — in  history  and  chronology.  Castor,  Ephorus 
and  ApoUodorus;  in  geography,  Agatharchides  and  Artemidorus. 
In  special  sections  he  followed  special  authorities — e.g.  in  the 
history  of  his  native  Sicily,  Philistus  and  Timaeus. 

Editio  princeps,  by  H.  Stephanus  (1559);  of  other  editions  the 
best  are:  P.  Wesseling  (1746),  not  yet  superseded;  L.  Dindorf 
(1828-1831);  (text)  L.  Dindorf  (1866-1868,  revised  by  F.  Vogel. 
1 888-1 893  and  C.  T.  Fischer,  1905-1906).  The  standard  works  on 
the  sources  of  Diodorus  are  C.  G.  Heyne,  De  fontibus  et  auctoribus 
historiarum  Diodori,  printed  in  Dindorf's  edition,  and  C.  A. 
Volquardsen,  Die  Quelien  der  griechischen  und  sidUschen  Geschichten 
bet  Diodor  (1868);  A.  von  Nfess,  Rheinisches  Museum  (1006);  see 
also  L.  O.  Brocker,  Untersuchunien  iiber  Diodor  (1879),  snort,  but 
containing  much  information;  O.  Maass,  Kleitarch  und  Diodor 
(1894-  );  G.  J.  Schneider,  De  Diodori  fontibus t  i.-iv.  fi88o); 
C.  Wachsmuth,  Etnleitung  in  das  Studium  der  alten  Geschichte  (1895) ; 
Greece  :  A  ncient  History^  * '  Authorities. ' ' 

DIODOTUS,  Seleucid  satrap  of  Bactria,  who  rebelled  against 
Antiochus  II.  (about  255)  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Graeco- 
Bactrian  kingdom  (Trogus,  Prol.  41 ;  Justin  xli.  4,  5,  where  he  is 
wrongly  called  Theodotus;  Strabo  xi.  515).  His  power  seems  to 
have  extended  over  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Arsaces,  the 
chieftain  of  the  nomadic  (Dahan)  tribe  of  the  Pami,  fled  before 
him  into  Parthia  and  here  became  the  founder  of  the  Parthian 
kingdom  (Strabo  I.e.).  When  Seleucus  II.  in  239  attempted  to 
subjugate  the  rebels  in  the  east  he  seems  to  have  united  with  him 
against  the  Parthians  (Justin  xli.  4,  9).  Soon  afterwards  he  died 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Diodotus  II.,  who  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Parthians  (Justin  I.e.).  Diodotus  II.  was  killed  by 
another  usurper,  Euthydemus  (Polyb.  xi.  34,  2).  Of  Diodotus  I. 
we  possess  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  imitate  the  coins  of 
Antiochus  II.;  on  these  he  sometimes  calls  himself  Soter,  ''  the 
saviour."  As  the  power  of  the  Seleucids  was  weak  and  con- 
tinually attacked  by  Ptolemy  II.,  the  eastern  provinces  and 
their  Greek  cities  were  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  nomadic 
barbarians  and  threatened  with  destruction  (Polyb.  xi.  34,  5); 
thus  the  erection  of  an  independent  kingdom  may  have  been  a 
necessity  and  indeed  an  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  and  this  epithet 
well  deserved.  Diodotus  Soter  appears  also  on  coins  struck  in  his 
memory  by  the  later  Graeco-Bactrian  kings  Agathocles  and 
Antimachus.  Cf.  A.  v.  Sallet,  Die  Nachfolger  Alexanders  d.  Gr, 
in  Baktrien  und  Indien;  Percy  Gardner,  Catal,  of  the  Cains  of  the 
Greek  and  Scythian  Kings  of  Bactria  and  India  (Brit.  Mus.);  see 
also  Bactria.  (Ed.  M.) 

DIOGENES,  ''  the  Cynic,"  Greek  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Sinope  about  412  B.C.,  and  died  in  323  at  Corinth,  according  to 
Diogenes  LaSrtius,  on  the  day  on  which  Alexander  the  Great  died 
at  Babylon.  His  father,  Icesias,  a  money-changer,  was  imprisoned 
or  exiled  on  the  charge  of  adulterating  the  coinage.  Diogenes  was 
included  in  the  charge,  and  went  to  Athens  with  one  attendant, 
whom  he  dismissed,  saying,  **  If  Manes  can  live  without  Diogenes, 
why  not  Diogenes  without  Manes  ?  "  Attracted  by  the  ascetic 
teaching  of  Antisthenes,  be  became  his  pupil,  despite  the  brutality 
with  which  he  was  received,  and  rapidly  excelled  his  master  both 
in  reputation  and  in  the  austerity  of  his  Ufe.    The  stories  which 
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are  told  of  him  are  probably  true;  in  any  case,  they  serve 
to  illustrate  the  logical  consistency  of  his  character.  He  inured 
himself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  by  living  in  a  tub  belonging 
to  the  temple  of  Cybele.  The  single  wooden  bowl  he  possessed  he 
destroyed  on  seeing  a  peasant  boy  diink  from  the  hollow  of  his 
hands.  On  a  voyage  to  Aegina  he  was  captured  by  pirates  and 
sold  as  a  slave  in  Crete  to  a  Corinthian  named  Xeniades.  Being 
asked  his  trade,  he  replied  that  he  knew  no  trade  but  that  of 
governing  men,  and  that  he  wished  to  be  sold  to  a  man  who 
needed  a  master.  As  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Xeniades,  he  lived 
in  Corinth  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  he  devoted  entirely  to 
preaching  the  doctrines  of  virtuous  self-control.  At  the  Isthmian 
games  he  lectured  to  large  audiences  who  turned  to  him  from 
Antisthenes.  It  was,  probably,  at  one  of  these  festivals  that  he 
craved  from  Alexander  the  single  boon  that  he  would  not  stand 
between  him  and  the  sun,  to  which  Alexander  replied  ''  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  would  be  Diogenes. "  On  his  death,  about  which 
there  exist  several  accounts,  the  Corinthians  erected  to  his 
memory  a  pillar  on  which  there  rested  a  dog  of  Parian  marble. 
His  ethical  teaching  will  be  found  in  the  article  Cynics  (q*v,). 
It  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  virtue,  for  him,  consisted  in 
the  avoidance  of  all  physical  pleasure;  that  pain  and  hunger 
were  positively  helpful  in  the  pursuit  of  goodness;  that  all  the 
artificial  growths  of  society  appeared  to  him  incompatible  with 
truth  and  goodness;  that  moralization  implies  a  return  to  nature 
and  simplicity.  He  has  been  credited  with  going  to  extremes  of 
impropriety  in  pursuance  of  these  ideas;  probably,  however,  his 
reputation  has  suffered  from  the  undoubted  immorality  of  some  of 
his  successors.  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  his  person- 
ality has  appealed  strongly  to  sculptors  and  to  painters.  Ancient 
busts  exist  in  the  museums  of  the  Vatican,  the  Louvre  and  the 
Capitol.  The  interview  between  Diogenes  and  Alexander  is  repre- 
sented in  an  ancient  marble  bas-relief  found  in  the  Villa  Albani. 
Rubens,  Jordaens,  Steen,  Van  der  Werff,  Jeaurat,  Salvator  Rosa 
and  Karel  Dujardin  have  painted  various  episodes  in  his  life. 

The  chief  ancient  authority  for  his  life  is  Diogenes  La^ius  vi.  20 ; 
see  also  Mayor's  notes  on  Juvenal,  Satires,  xiv.  308-314;  and  article 
Cynics. 

DIOGENBS    APOLLONIATES    (c,    460   B.C.),    Greek   natural 

philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete.    Although  of 

Dorian  stock,  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  like  all  the  physiologi 

(physical  philosophers) .  There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  lived  some 

time  at  Athens,  where  it  is  said  that  he  became  so  impopular 

(probably  owing  to  his  supposed  atheistical  opinions)  that  his 

life  was  in  danger.    The  views  of  Diogenes  are  transferred  in  the 

Clouds  (264  ff.)  of  Aristophanes  to  Socrates.    Like  Anaximenes, 

he  believed  air  to  be  the  one  source  of  all  being,  and  ail  other 

substances  to  be  derived  from  it  by  condensation  and  rarefaction. 

His  chief  advance  upon  the  doctrines  of  Anaximenes  is  that 

he  asserted  air,  the  primal  force,  to  be  possessed  of  intelligence — 

''  the  air  which  stirred  within  him  not  only  prompted,  but  in* 

structed.    The  air  as  the  origin  of  all  things  is  necessarily  an 

eternal,  imperishable  substance,  but  as  soul  it  is  also  necessarily 

endowed  with  consciousness."    In  fact,  he  belonged  to  the  old 

Ionian  school,  whose  doctrines  he  modified  by  the  theories  of 

his  contemporary  Anaxagoras,  although  he  avoided  his  dualism. 

His  most  important  work  was  Htpl  <l>v<re(ai  {De  natura),  of 

which  considerable  fragments  are  extant  (chiefly  in  Simplidus) ; 

it  is  possible  that  he  wrote  also  Against  the  Sophists  and  On  the 

Nature  of  Man^  to  which  the  well-known  fragment  about  the 

veins  would  belong;  possibly  these  discussions  were  subdivisions 

of  his  great  work. 

Fragments  in  F.  Mullach,  Fragmenta  philosophorum  Graecorum, 
i.    (i860);   F.    Panzer bieter,    Diogenes   ApoUoniates    (1830),    with 

ghilosophical  dissertation;  J.  Burnet,  Early  Greek  Philosophy  (1892) ; 
[.  Ritter  and  L.  Preller,  Hisloria  philosophiae  (4th  eel.,  1869), 
§§  59-68;  E.  Krause,  Diogenes  von  ApoUoma  (1909).  See  Ionian 
School. 

DIOGENES  LABrTIUS  (or  La^stius  Diogenes),  the 
biographer  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
received  his  surname  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  and  by 
others  from  the  Roman  family  of  the  Laertii.  Of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life  we  know  nothing.    He  must  have  lived  after 


Sextus  Empiricus  (c.  a.d.  200),  whom  he  mentions,  and  before 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (c.  a.d.  500),  who  quotes  him.  It  is 
probable  that  he  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus 
(a.d.  222-235)  and  his  successors.  His  own  opinions  are  equally 
uncertain.  By  some  he  was  regarded  as  a  Christian;  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  he  was  an  Epiaurean.  The  work  by  which 
he  is  known  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  lives  and  sa>'ings 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Although  it  is  at  best  an  uncritical 
and  unphilosophical  compilation,  its  value,  as  giving  us  an  insight 
into  the  private  life  of  the  Greek  sages,  justly  led  Montaigne 
to  exclaim  that  he  wished  that  instead  of  one  Laertius  there  had 
been  a  dozen.  He  treats  his  subject  in  two  divisions  which  he 
describes  as  the  Ionian  and  the  Italian  schools;  the  division  is 
quite  unscientiflc.  The  biographies  of  the  former  begin  with 
Anaximander,  and  end  with  Clitomachus,  Theophrastus  and 
Chrysippus;  the  latter  begins  with  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with 
Epicurus.  The  Socratic  school,  with  its  various  branches,  is 
classed  with  the  Ionic;  wliile  the  Eleatics  and  sceptics  are 
treated  under  the  Italic.  The  whole  of  the  last  book  is  devoted  to 
Epicurus,  and  contains  three  most  interesting  letters  addressed 
to  Herodotus,  Pythocles  and  Menoeceus.  His  chief  authorities 
were -Diodes  of  Magnesia's  Cursory  Notice  C^inZpofxif)  of  Philo- 
sophers and  Favorinus's  Miscellaneous  History  and  Memoirs, 
From  the  statements  of  Burlaeus  (Walter  Burley,  a  14th-century 
monk)  in  his  De  vita  et  moribus  philosophorum  the  text  of 
Diogenes  seems  to  have  been  much  fuller  than  that  which  we 
now  possess.  In  addition  to  the  LiveSj  Diogenes  was  the  author 
of  a  work  in  verse  on  famous  men,  in  various  metres. 

Bibliography. — Editio  princeps  (1533);  H.  Hiibner  and  C. 
Jacobitz  with  commentary  (1828-1833);  C.  G.  Cobet  (1850),  text 
only.  See  F.  Nietzsche,  "  De  Diogenis  La&rtii  fontibus "  in 
Rheinisches  Museum,  xxiii.,  xxiv.  (i 868-1 869);  J.  Freudenthal, 
**  Zu  Quellenkunde  Diog.  Laert.,"  in  Hellenistische  Studien^  iii. 
(1879);  O.  Maass,  De  biographis  Graecis  (i88o);  V.  E^;ger.  De 
fontibus  Diog.  Laert,  (1881).  There  is  an  English  translation  by 
C.  D.  Yonge  in  Bohn*s  Classical  Library, 

DIOGENIANUS,  of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus  (or  in  Caria),  Greek 
grammarian,  floiuished  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  alphabetical  lexicon,  chiefly  of  poetical  words, 
abridged  from  the  great  lexicon  {Ilepl  yKwralav)  of  Pamphilus 
of  Alexandria  (/?.  a.d.  50)  and  other  similar  works.  It  was  also 
known  by  the  title  Jiepi€pyairkiniT&  (for  the  use  of  "  industrious 
poor  students  ")•  It  formed  the  basis  of  the  lexicon,  or  rather 
glossary,  of  Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  which  is  described  in  the 
preface  as  a  new  edition  of  the  work  of  Diogenianus.  We  still 
possess  a  collection  of  proverbs  under  his  name,  probably  an 
abridgment  of  the  collection  made  by  himself  from  his  lexicon 
(ed.  by  E.  Leutsch  and  F.  W.  Schneidewin  in  Paroemiograpki 
Graeciy  i.  1839) .  Diogenianus  was  also  the  author  of  an  Anthology 
of  epigrams,  of  treatises  on  rivers,  lakes,  fountains  and  pro- 
montories; and  of  a  list  (with  map)  of  all  the  towns  in  the  world. 

DIOGNETUS,  EPISTLE  TO,  one  of  the  early  Christian  apolo- 
gies. Diognetus,  of  whom  nothing  is  really  known,  has  expressed 
a  desire  to  know  what  Christianity  really  means — "  What  is  this 
new  race  "  of  men  who  are  neither  pagans  nor  Jews?  "  What  is 
this  new  interest  which  has  entered  into  men's  lives  now  and  not 
before?"  The  anonymous  answer  begins  with  a  refutation  of 
the  foUy  of  worshipping  idols,  fashioned  by  human  hands  and 
needing  to  be  guarded  if  of  precious  material.  The  repulsive 
smell  of  animal  sacrifices  is  enough  to  show  their  monstrous 
absurdity.  Next  Judaism  is  attacked.  Jews  abstain  from 
idolatry  and  worship  one  God,  but  they  fall  into  the  same  error  of 
repulsive  sacrifice,  and  have  absurd  superstitions  about  meats 
and  sabbaths,  circumcision  and  new  moons.  So  far  the  task  is 
easy;  but  the  mystery  of  the  Christian  religion  "  think  not  to 
learn  from  man."  A  passage  of  great  eloquence  follows,  showing 
that  Christians  have  no  obvious  peculiarities  that  mark  them  off 
as  a  separate  race.  In  spite  of  blameless  lives  they  are  hated. 
Their  home  is  in  heaven,  while  they  live  on  earth.  "  In  a  word, 
what  the  soul  is  in  a  body,  this  the  Christians  are  in  the 
world. . .  .  The  soul  is  enclosed  in  the  body,  and  yet  itself 
holdeth  the  body  together:  so  Christians  are  kept  in  the  world 
as  in  a  prison-house,  and  yet  they  themselves  hold  the  world 
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together."  This  strange  life  is  inspired  in  them  by  the  almighty 
and  invisible  God,  who  sent  no  angel  or  subordinate  messenger  to 
teach  them,  but  His  own  Son  by  whom  He  created  the  universe. 
No  man  could  have  known  God,  had  He  not  thus  declared 
Himself.  '*  If  thou  too  woiddst  have  this  faith,  learn  first  the 
knowledge  of  the  Father.  For  God  loved  men,  for  whose  sake  He 
made  the  world. .  .  .  Knowing  Him,  thou  wilt  love  Him  and  imi- 
tate His  goodness;  and  marvel  not  if  a  man  can  imitate  God:  he 
can,  if  God  will."  By  kindness  to  the  needy,  by  giving  them  what 
God  has  given  to  him,  a  man  can  become  "  a  god  of  them  that 
receive,  an  imitator  of  God."  *'  Then  shalt  thou  on  earth  behold 
God's  life  in  heaven;  then  shalt  thou  begin  to  speak  the  mysteries 
of  God."    A  few  lines  after  this  the  letter  suddenly  breaks  off. 

Even  this  rapid  simimary  may  show  that  the  writer  was  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  power,  and  there  is  no  other  early  Christian 
writing  outside  the  New  Testament  which  appeals  so  strongly 
to  modem  readers.  The  letter  has  been  often  classed  with  the 
writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  in  some  w&ys  it  seems 
to  mark  the  transition  from  the  sub-apostolic  age  to  that  of  the 
Apologists.  Bishop  Lightfoot,  who  speaks  of  the  letter  as  ^*  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  impressive  of  early  Christian  apologies," 
places  it  c.  A.D.  150,  and  inclines  to  identify  Diognetus  with  the 
tutor  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Harnack  and  others  would  place  it 
later,  perhaps  in  the  3rd  century.  There  are  some  striking 
parallels  in  method  and  language  to  the  Apology  of  Aristides 
\q.v,)f  and  also  to  the  early  "  Preaching  of  Peter." 

The  one  manusaipt  which  contained  this  letter  perished  by  fire 

at  Strassburg  in  1870,  but  happily  it  had  been  accurately  collated 

by  Reuss  nine  years  before.    It  formed  part  of  a  collection  of 

works  supposed  to  be  by  Justin  Mart3n:,  and  to  this  mistaken 

attribution  its  preservation  is  no  doubt  due.    Both  thought  and 

language  mark  the  author  off  entirely  from  Justin.    The  end 

of  the  letter  is  lost,  but  there  followed  in  the  codex  the  end  of 

a  homily,^  which  was  attached  without  a  break  to  the  epistle: 

this  points  to  the  loss  in  some  earlier  codex  of  pages  containing 

the  end  of  the  letter  and  the  beginning  of  the  homily. 

The  Epistle  may  be  read  in  J.  B.  Lightfoot 's  Apostolic  Fathers 
(ed.  min.) ,  where  there  is  also  a  translation  into  English.   0  •  A.  R.) 

DIOMEDES9  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Tydeus,  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War.  In  the  Iliad  he  is  the  favourite 
of  Athena,  by  whose  aid  he  not  only  overcomes  all  mortals  who 
venture  to  oppose  him,  but  is  even  enabled  to  attack  the  gods.  In 
the  post-Homeric  story,  he  made  his  way  with  Odysseus  by  an 
underground  passage  into  the  citadel  of  Troy  and  carried  off  the 
Palladium,  the  presence  of  which  within  the  walls  secured  Troy 
against  capture  (Virgil,  Aeneidy  ii.  164).  On  his  return  to  Argos, 
finding  that  his  wife  had  been  unfaithful,  he  removed  to  Aetolia, 
and  thence  to  Daunia  (Apulia),  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
King  Daunus.  He  was  buried  or  mysteriously  disappeared  on 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic  called  after  him  Diomedeae,  his 
sorrowing  companions  being  changed  into  birds  by  the  gods  out 
of  compassion  (Ovid,  Melam.  xiv.  457  ff.).  He  was  the  reputed 
founder  of  Argyrippa  (Arpi)  and  other  Italian  cities  {AenM,  xi. 
345  ff.).  He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  not  only  in  Greece,  but  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  at  Thurii  and  Metapontum.  At  Argos, 
his  native  place,  during  the  festival  of  Athena,  his  shield  was 
carried  through  the  streets  as  a  relic,  together  with  the  Palladium, 
and  his  statue  was  washed  in  the  river  Inachus. 

DIOM EDBS»  Latin  grammarian,  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  a.d.  He  was  the  author  of  an  extant  A  rs  grammatica 
in  three  books,  dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius.  The  third  book 
is  the  most  important,  as  containing  extracts  from  Suetonius 's 
De  poilis.  Diomedes  wrote  about  the  same  time  as  Charisius  {q,v, ) 
and  used  the  same  sources  independently.  The  works  of  both 
grammarians  are  valuable,  but  whereas  much  of  Charisius  has 
been  lost ,  the  ^  r5  of  Diomedes  has  come  down  to  us  complete.  In 
book  i.  he  treats  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech;  in  ii.  of  the  elemen- 
tary ideas  of  grammar  and  of  style;  in  iii.  of  quantity  and  metres. 

The'best  edition  is  in  H.  Keil's  Grammatici  Latini,  i. ;  see  also  C.  von 
Paucker,  Kleinere  Studien,  i.  (1883),  on  the  Latinity  of  Diomedes. 

*  Chapters  xi.  and  xii.,  which  Lightfoot  suggested  might  be  the 
work  of  Pantaenus. 


DION,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (408-353  B.C.),  the  son  of  HiK>arinus, 

and  brother-in-law  of  Dionysius  the  Elder.    In  his  youth  he  was 

an  admirer  and  pupil  of  Plato,  whom  Dionysius  had  invited  to 

Syracuse;  and  he  used  every  effort  to  inculcate  the  maxims  of 

his  master  in  the  mind  of  the  tyrant.    The  stem  morality  of 

Dion  was  distasteful  to  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  the  historian 

Philistus,  a  faithful  supporter  of  despotic  power,  succeeded  in 

procuring  his  bam'shment  on  account  of  alleged  intrigues  with  the 

Carthaginians.    The  exiled  philosopher  retired  to  Athens,  where 

he  was  at  first  permitted  to  enjoy  his  revenues  in  peace;  but  the 

intercession  of  Plato  (who  had  again  visited  Syracuse  to  procure 

Dion's  recall)  only  served  to  exasperate  the  tyrant,  and  at  length 

provoked  him  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Dion,  and  give  his  wife 

to  another.    This  last  outrage  roused  Dion.    Assembling  a  small 

force  at  Zacynthus,  he  sailed  to  Sicily  (357)  and  was  received  with 

demonstrations  of  joy.     Dionysius,  who  was  in  Italy,  returned 

to  Sicily,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  flee.    Dion  himself  was 

soon  after  supplanted  by  the  intrigues  of  Heracleides,  and  again 

banished.    The  incompetency  of  the  new  leader  and  the  cruelties 

of  ApoUocrates,  the  son  of  Dion3rsius,  soon  led  to  his  recall.    He 

had,  however,  scarcely  made  himself  master  of  Sicily  when  the 

people  began  to  express  their  discontent  with  his  tyrannical 

conduct,  and  he  was  assassinated  by  CaUippus,  an  Athenian 

who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition. 

See  Lives  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (cf.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi. 
6-20)  and  in  modern  times  by  T.  Lau  (i860) ;  see  also  Syracuse  and 
Sicily:  History . 

DIONE,  in  the  earliest  Greek  mythology,  the  wife  of  Zeus.  As 
such  she  is  associated  with  Zeus  Nalus  (the  god  of  fertilizing 
moisture)  at  Dodona  (Strabo  vii.  p.  329),  by  whose  side  she  sits, 
adorned  with  a  bridal  veil  and  garland  and  holding  a  sceptre.  As 
the  oracle  declined  in  importance,  her  place  as  the  wife  of  Zeus 
was  taken  by  Hera.  It  is  probable  that  in  very  early  times  the 
cult  of  Dione  existed  in  Athens,  where  she  had  an  altar  before  the 
Erechtheum.  After  her  admission  to  the  general  religious  system' 
of  the  Greeks,  Dione  was  variously  described.  In  the  Iliad 
(v.  370)  she  is  the  mother  by  Zeus  of  Aphrodite,  who  is  herself  in 
later  times  called  Dione  (the  epithet  Dionaeus  was  given  to  Julius 
Caesar  as  claiming  descent  from  Venus) .  In  Hesiod  (  Theog,  353) 
she  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus;  in  Pherecydes  (ap.  sdiol. 
Iliad  J  xviii.  486),  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Dodona,  the  nurses  of 
Dionysus;  in  Euripides  (frag.  177),  the  mother  of  Dionysus;  in 
Hyginus  (fab.  9.  82),  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  wife  of  Tantalus  and 
mother  of  Pelops  and  Niobe.  Others  make  her  a  Titanid,  the 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea  (ApoUodorus  i.  i).  Speaking 
generally,  Dione  may  be  regarded  as  the  female  embodiment 
of  the  attributes  of  Zeus,  to  whose  name  her  own  is  related  as 
Juno  (=Jovino)  to  Jupiter. 

DIONTSIA,  festivals  in  honour  of  the  god  Dionysus  generally, 
but  in  particular  the  festivals  celebrated  in  Attica  and  by  the 
branches  of  the  Attic-Ionic  race  in  the  islands  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  Attica  there  were  two  festivals  annually,  (i)  The  lesser 
Dionysia,  or  t^l  kxlt*  hrfpobs^  was  held  in  the  country  places  for 
four  days  (about  the  19th  to  the  22nd  of  December)  at  the  first 
tasting  of  the  new  wine.  It  was  accompanied  by  songs,  dance, 
phallic  processions  and  the  impromptu  performances'of  itinerant 
players,  who  with  others  from  the  city  thronged  to  take  part  in  the 
excitement  of  the  rustic  sports.  A  favourite  amusement  was  the 
Ascoliasmus,  or  dancing  on  one  leg  upon  a  leathern  bag  (A(nc6$), 
which  had  been  smeared  with  oiL  (2)  The  greater  Dionysia,  or 
rd  hf  &rret,  was  held  in  the  dty  of  Athens  for  six  days  (about  the 
28th  of  March  to  the  2nd  of  April).  This  was  a  festival  of  joy  at 
the  departure  of  winter  and  the  promise  of  summer,  Dionysus 
being  regarded  as  having  delivered  the  people  from  the  wants  and 
troubles  of  winter.  The  religious  act  of  the  festival  was  the 
conveying  of  the  andent  image  of  the  god,  which  had  been  brought 
from  Eleutherae  to  Athens,  from  the  andent  sanctuary  of  the 
Lenaeum  to  a  small  temple  near  the  Acropolis  and  back  again, 
with  a  chorus  of  boys  and  a  procession  carrying  masks  and  singing 
the  dith3rrambus.  The  festival  culminated  in  the  production  of 
tragedies,  comedies  and  satyric  dramas  in  the  great  theatre 
of  Dion3^us.    Other  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus  were  the 
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Anthesteria  (q,v.) ;  the  Lenaea  (about  the  28th  to  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary) y  or  festival  of  vats,  at  which,  after  a  great  public  banquet,  the 
citizens  went  through  the  city  in  procession  to  attend  the  dramatic 
representations;  the  Oschophoria  (October-November),  a  vintage 
festival,  so  called  from  the  branches  of  vine  with  grapes  carried 
by  twenty  youths  from  the  ephebi,  two  from  each  tribe,  in  a  race 
from  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Athens  to  the  temple  of  Athena 

Sciras  in  Phalerum. 

See  A.  Mommsen,  Feste  der  Stadt  Athen  (1898);  L.  Preller, 
Grieckische  Mythohgie;  L.  C.  Purser  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities  (3rd  ed.,  1890);  article  Dionysos  in  W.  H.  Roscher's 
Lexikon  der  Mythoheie;  and  the  exhaustive  account  with  biblio- 
graphy by  J.  Cirard  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des 
anitquitis, 

DIONTSIUS,  pope  from  259  to  268.  To  Dionysius,  who  was 
elected  pope  in  259  after  the  persecution  of  Valerian,  fell  the  task 
of  reorganizing  the  Roman  church,  which  had  fallen  into  great 
disorder.  At  the  protest  of  some  of  the  faithful  at  Alexandria, 
he  demanded  from  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  also  called  Dionysius, 
explanations  touching  his  doctrine.  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
December  268. 

DIONYSIUS  (c.  432-367  B.C.),  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  began  life  as 
a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  but  by  courage  and  diplomacy  succeeded 
in  making  himself  supreme  (see  Syracuse).  He  carried  on  war 
with  Carthage  with  varying  success;  his  attempts  to  drive  the 
Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  the  island  failed,  and  at  his  death 
they  were  masters  of  at  least  a  third  of  it.  He  also  carried  on  an 
expedition  against  Rhegium  and  its  allied  cities  in  Magna  Graecia. 
In  one  campaign,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Lucanians,  he 
devastated  the  territories  of  Thurii,  Croton  and  Locri.  After  a 
protracted  siege  he  took  Rhegium  (386),  and  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  He  joined  the  Ulyrians  in  an  attempt  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  pillaged  the  temple  of  Caere  on  the  Etruscan 
coast,  and  foimded  several  military  colonies  on  the  Adriatic.  In 
the  Peloponnesian  War  he  espoused  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  and 
assisted  them  with  mercenaries.  He  also  posed  as  an  author  and 
patron  of  literature;  his  poems,  severely  criticized  by  Philoxenus, 
were  hissed  at  the  Olympic  games;  but  having  gained  a  prize 
for  a  tragedy  on  the  Ransom  of  Hector  at  the  Lenaea  at  Athens,  he 
was  so  elated  that  he  engaged  in  a  debauch  which  proved  fatal. 
According  to  others,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  physicians  at  the 
instigation  of  his  son.  His  life  was  written  by  Philistus,  but  the 
work  is  not  extant.  Dionysius  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
a  type  of  the  worst  kind  of  despot — cruel,  suspicious  and  vin- 
dictive. Like  Peisistratus,  he  was  fond  of  having  distinguished 
literary  men  about  him,  such  as  the  historian  Philistus,  the  poet 
Philoxenus,  and  the  philosopher  Plato,  but  treated  them  in  a  most 

arbitrary  manner. 

See  Died.  Sic.  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv. ;  J.  Bass,  Dionysius  I,  von  Syrakus 
(Vienna,  1881),  with  full  references  to  authorities  in  footnotes; 
articles  Sicily  and  Syracuse. 

His  son  Dionysius,  known  as  "  the  Younger,"  succeeded 
in  367  B.C.  He  was  driven  from  the  kingdom  by  Dion  (356)  and 
fled  to  Locri;  but  during  the  commotions  which  followed 
Dion's  assassination,  he  managed  to  make  himself  master  of 
Sjrracuse.  On  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  he  was  compelled  to 
surrender  and  retire  to  Corinth  (343),  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  poverty  (Diodorus  Siculus  xvi.;  Plutarch, 
Timoleon), 

See  Syracuse  and  Timoleon;  and, on  both  the  Dionysii,  articles 
by  B.  Niese  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencydopddie,  v.  pt.  i  (1905). 

DIONYSIUS  AREOPAGITICUS  (or  "  the  Areopagite  ")>  named 
in  Acts  xvii.  34  as  one  of  those  Athenians  who  believed  when  they 
had  heard  Paul  preach  on  Mars  Hill.  Beyond  this  mention  our 
only  knowledge  of  him  is  the  statement  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Corinth  (fl,  a.d.  171),  recorded  by  Eusebius  (Church  Hist.  iii.  4; 
iv.  23),  that  this  same  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  was  the  first 
"  bishop "  of  Athens.  Some  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
Areopagite's  death,  his  name  was  attached  by  the  Pseudo- 
Areopagite  to  certain  theological  writings  composed  by  the  latter. 
These  were  destined  to  exert  enormous  influence  upon  medieval 
thought,  and  their  fame  led  to  the  extension  of  the  personal  legend 
of  the  real  Dion3rsius.  Hilduin,  abbot  of  St  Denys  (814-840), 
identified  him  with  St  Denys,  martyr  and  patron-saint  of  France. 


In  Hilduin's  Areopagitica,  the  Life  and  Passion  of  the  most  holy 
Dionysius  (Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  tome  106),  the  Areopagite  is  sent 
to  France  by  Clement  of  Rome,  and  suffers  martyrdom  upon  the 
hill  where  the  monastery  called  St  Denys  was  to  rise  in  his  honour. 
There  is  no  earlier  trace  of  this  identification,  and  Gregory  of 
Tours  (d.  594)  says  (Hist.  Francorum,  i.  18)  that  St  Denys  came 
to  France  in  the  reign  of  Decius  (a.d.  250),  which  falls  about 
midway  between  the  presumptive  death  of  the  real  Areopagite 
and  the  probable  date  of  the  writings  to  which  he  owed  his 
adventitious  fame. 

Traces  of  the  influence  of  these  writings  appear  in  the  works 
of  Eastern  theologians  in  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century.  They 
also  were  cited  at  the  council  held  in  Constantinople  in  533,  whidi 
is  the  first  certain  dated  reference  to  them.  In  the  West,  Gregory 
the  Great  (d.  604)  refers  to  them  in  his  thirty-fourth  sermon  on 
the  gospels  (Migne,  Pat.  Lot.  tome  76,  col.  1 254).  They  did  not, 
however,  become  generally  known  in  the  Western  church  till  after 
the  year  827,  when  the  Byzantine  emperor  Michael  the  Stammerer 
sent  a  copy  to  Louis  the  Pious.  It  was  given  over  to  the  care  of 
the  above-mentioned  abbot  Hilduin.  In  the  next  generation  the 
scholar  and  philosopher  Joannes  Scotus  Erigena  (q.v.)  translated 
the  Dionysian  writings  into  Latin.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  Latin  translation  until  the  12th  century  when  another 
was  made,  followed  by  several  others. 

Thus,  the  author,  date  and  place  of  composition  of  these 
writings  are  unknown.  External  evidence  precludes  a  date  later 
than  the  year  500,  and  the  internal  evidence  from  the  writings 
themselves  precludes  any  date  prior  to  4th-century  phases  of 
Neo-platonism.  The  extant  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite 
are:  (a)  HepL  ttj^  ovpop'ios  UpapxioSf  Concerning  the  Celestial 
Hierarchy,  in  fifteen  chapters,  (b)  Utpl  rrji  kKXiTo-tcurruc^ 
UpaprxjMSy  Concerning  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  in  seven 
chapters,  {c)  Htpi  6do)v  6vofi6.T<isi^,  Concerning  Divine  Names, 
in  thirteen  chapters,  {d)  JItpl  fwarucns  deoKoyias,  Concerning 
Mystic  Theology,  in  five  chapters,  (e)  Ten  letters  addressed  to 
various  worthies  of  the  apostolic  period. 

Although  these  writings  seem  complete,  they  contain  refer- 
ences to  others  of  the  same  author.  But  of  the  latter  nothing 
is  known,  and  they  may  never  have  existed. 

The  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Areopagite  are  of  great  interest, 
first  as  a  striking  presentation  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  that 
might  unite  in  the  mind  of  a  gifted  man  in  the  5th  century,  and 
secondly,  because  of  their  enormous  influence  upon  subsequent 
Christian  theology  and  art.  Their  ingredients — Christian,  Greek, 
Oriental  and  Jewish — ^are  not  crudely  mingled,  but  are  united 
into  an  organic  system.  Perhaps  theological  philosophic  fantasy 
has  never  constructed  anything  more  remarkable.  The  system  of 
Dionysius  was  a  proper  product  of  its  time, — lofty,  apparently 
complete,  comparable  to  the  Enneads  of  Plotinus  which  formed 
part  of  its  materials.  But  its  materials  abounded  everywhere, 
and  offered  themselves  temptingly  to  the  hand  strong  enough 
to  build  with  them.  There  was  what  had  entered  into  Neo> 
platonism,  both  in  its  dialectic  form  as  established  by  Plotinus, 
and  in  its  magic-mystic  modes  devised  by  lamblichus  (d.  c.  333). 
There  was  Jewish  angel  lore  and  Eastern  mood  and  fancy;  and 
there  was  Christianity  so  variously  understood  and  heterogene- 
ously  constituted  among  Syro-Judaic  Hellenic  communities. 
Such  Christianity  held  materials  for  formula  and  creed;  also 
principles  of  liturgic  and  sacramental  doctrine  and  priestly 
function;  also  a  mass  of  popular  beliefs  as  to  intermediate 
superhuman  beings  who  seemed  nearer  to  men  than  any  member 
of  the  Trinity. 

Out  of  this  vast  spiritual  conglomerate,  Pseudo-Dionysius 
formed  his  system.  It  was  not  juristic, — ^not  Roman,  Pauline 
or  Augustinian.  Rather  he  borrowed  his  constructive  principles 
from  Hellenism  in  its  last  great  creation,  Neo-platonism.  That 
had  been  able  to  gather  and  arrange  within  itself  the  various 
elements  of  latter-day  paganism.  The  Neo-platonic  categories 
might  be  altered  in  name  and  import,  and  yet  the  scheme  remain 
a  scheme;  since  the  general  principle  of  the  transmission  of  life 
from  the  ultimate  Source  downward  through  orders  of  mediating 
beings  unto  men,  might  readily  be  adapted  to  the  Christian  God 
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aad  his  ministering  angels.  Pseudo-Dionysiiis  had  lofty  thoughts 
of  the  sublime  transcendence  of  the  ultimate  divine  Source.  That 
source  was  not  remote  or  inert;  but  a  veritable  Soiurce  from  which 
life  streamed  to  all  lower  orders  of  existence, — ^in  part  directly, 
and  in  part  indirectly  as  power  and  guidance  through  the  higher 
orders  to  the  lower.  life,  creation,  every  good  gift,  is  from  God 
directly;  but  his  flaming  ministers  also  intervene  to  guide  and 
aid  the  life  of  man;  and  the  life  which  through  love  floods  forth 
from  God  has  its  counterfiow  wherebv  it  draws  its  own  creations 
to  itself.  God  is  at  once  absolutely  transcendent  and  universally 
immanent.  To  live  is  to  be  united  with  Gtid;  evil  is  the  non- 
existent, that  is,  severance  from  God.  Whatever  is,  is  part  of 
the  forth-flowing  divine  life  which  ever  purifies,  enlightens  and 
perfects,  and  so  draws  all  back  to  the  Source. 

The  transcendent  Source,  as  well  as  the  universal  immanence, 
is  the  Triune  God.  Between  that  and  men  are  ranged  the 
three  triads  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy:  Seraphim,  Cherubim 
and  Thrones;  Dominations,  Virtues,  Powers;  Principalities, 
Archangels,  Angels.  Collectively  their  general  office  is  to  raise 
mankind  to  God  through  purification,  illumination  and  perfec- 
tion; and  to  all  may  be  applied  the  term  angel.  The  highest 
triad,  which  is  nearest  God,  contemplates  the  divine  effulgence, 
and  reflects  it  onward  to  the  second;  the  third,  and  more 
specifically  angelic  triad,  immediately  ministers  to  men.  The 
sources  of  these  names  are  evident:  seraphim  and  cherubim  are 
from  the  Old  Testament;  later  Jewish  writings  gave  names  to 
archangels  and  angels,  who  also  fill  important  functions  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  other  names  are  from  Paid  (Eph.  i.  2 1 ;  Col.  i.  1 6) . 

Such  is  the  system  of  Pseudo-Dionysius,  as  presented  mainly  in 
The  Celestial  Hierarchy.  That  work  is  foDowed  by  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy,  its  counterpart  on  earth.  What  the  primal 
triune  Godhead  is  to  the  former,  Jesus  is  to  the  latter.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy  likewise  is  composed  of  Triads.  The  first 
includes  the  symbolic  sacraments:  Baptism,  Communion, 
Consecration  of  the  Holy  Chrism.  Baptism  signifies  purification ; 
Communion  signifies  enlightening;  the  Holy  Chrism  signifies 
periecting.  The  second  triad  is  made  up  of  the  three  orders  of 
Bishops,  Presbyters  and  Deacons,  or  rather,  as  the  Areopagite 
names  them:  Hierarchs,  Light-bearers,  Servitors.  The  third 
triad  consists  of  monks,  who  are  in  a  state  of  perfection,  the 
initiated  laity,  who  are  in  a  state  of  illumination,  and  the 
catechumens,  in  a  state  of  piuification.  All  worship,  in  this 
treatise,  is  a  celebration  of  mysteries,  and  the  pagan  mysteries  are 
continually  suggested  by  the  terms  employed. 

The  work  Concerning  the  Divine  Names  is  a  noble  discussion  of 
the  qualities  which  may  be  predicated  of  God,  according  to  the 
warrant  of  the  terms  applied  to  him  in  Scripture.  The  work 
Concerning  Mystic  Theology  explains  the  function  of  S3anbols,  and 
shows  that  he  who  would  know  God  truly  must  rise  above  them 
and  above  the  conceptions  of  God  drawn  from  sensible  things. 

The  works  of  Pseudo-Dionysius  began  to  influence  theological 
thought  in  the  West  from  the  time  of  their  translation  into  Latin 
by  Erigena.  Their  use  may  be  followed  through  the  writings  of 
scholastic  philosophers,  e,g,  Peter  Lombard,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  many  others.  In  poetry  we  find  their 
influence  in  Dante,  Spenser,  Milton.  The  fifteenth  chapter  of  The 
Celestial  Hierarchy  constituted  the  canon  of  symbolical  angelic 
lore  for  the  literature  and  art  of  the  middle  ages.  Therein  the 
author  explains  in  what  respect  theology  ascribes  to  angels  the 
qualities  of  fire,  why  the  thrones  are  said  to  be  fiery  (irvpivovi); 
why  the  seraphim  are  burning  {kyLVfrifCTThs)  as  their  name 
indicates.  The  fiery  form  signifies,  with  Celestial  Intelligences, 
likeness  to  God.  Dionysius  explains  the  significance  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body  when  given  to  celestial  beings:  feet  are 
ascribed  to  angels  to  denote  their  unceasing  movement  on  the 
divine  business,  and  their  feet  are  winged  to  denote  their  celerity. 
He  likewise  explains  the  symbolism  of  wands  and  axes,  of  brass 
and  precious  stones,  when  joined  to  celestial  beings;  and  what 
wheels  and  a  chariot  denote  when  furnished  to  them, — and  much 
more  besides. 

Bibliography. — ^There  is  an  enormous  literature  on  Pseudo- 
Dionysius.    The  reader  may  be  first  referred  to  the  articles  in 


Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography  and  Hauck's  Realencyklo- 
pddiefUr  protestantische  Theologie  (Leipzig,  1898).  The  bibliography 
m  the  latter  is  very  full.  Some  other  references,  especially  upon  the 
later  influence  of  these  works,  are  given  in  H.  O.  Taylor  s  Classical 
Merita^  of  the  Middle  A^es  (MacmiUan,  1903).  The  works  themselves 
are  in  Migne's  Patrologta  Graeca,  tomes  3  and  4, with  a  Latin  version. 
Erigena's  version  is  in  Migne,  Patrol.  Lot.  t.  122.  Vita  Dionysii  by 
Hilduin  is  in  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.  106.  There  is  an  English  version  by 
Parker  (London,  1894  and  1897).  (H.  O.  T.) 

DIONYSIUS  EXI6UUS,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
6th  century,  and  especially  distinguished  as  a  chronologist,  was, 
according  to  the  statement  of  his  friend  Cassiodorus,  a  Scythian 
by  birth,  "  Scytha  natione."  This  may  mean  only  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  region  bordering  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  he  was  not  of  Greek  origin.  Such  origin  is 
indicated  by  his  name  and  by  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
Greek  language.  His  surname  *'  Exiguus  **  is  usually  translated 
"  the  Little,"  but  he  probably  assumed  it  out  of  humility.  He 
was  living  at  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century,  and  is 
usuaUy  spoken  of  as  abbot  of  a  Roman  monastery.  Cassiodorus, 
however,  calls  him  simply  "  monk,"  while  Bede  calls  him  **  abbot." 
But  asitwas  not  unusual  to  apply  the  latter  term  to  distinguished 
monks  who  were  not  heads  of  their  houses,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
Dionysius  was  abbot  in  fact  or  only  by  courtesy.  He  was  in  high 
repute  as  a  learned  theologian,  was  profoundly  versed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  in  canon  law,  and  was  also  an  accomplished 
mathematician  and  astronomer.  We  owe  to  him  a  coUection  of 
401  ecclesiastical  canons,  including  the  apostolical  canons  and  the 
decrees  of  the  councils  of  Nicaea,  Constantinople,  Chalcedon  and 
Sardis,  and  also  a  collection  of  the  decretals  of  the  popes  from 
Siricius  (385)  to  Anastasius  11.  (498).  These  collections,  which 
had  great  authority  in  the  West  (see  Canon  Law),  were  published 
by  Justel  in  1628.  Dionysius  did  good  service  to  his  contempor- 
aries by  his  translations  of  many  Greek  works  into  Latin;  and 
by  these  translations  some  works,  the  originals  of  which  have 
perished,  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  His  name,  however,  is 
now  perhaps  chiefly  remembered  for  his  chronological  labours. 
It  was  Dionysius  who  introduced  the  method  of  reckoning 
the  Christian  era  which  we  now  use  (see  Chronology).  His 
friend  Cassiodorus  depicts  in  glowing  terms  the  character  of 
Dionysius  as  a  saintly  ascetic,  and  praises  his  wisdom  and 
simplicity,  his  accomplishments  and  his  lowly-mindedness,  his 
power  of  eloquent  speech  and  his  capacity  of  silence.  He  died  at 
Rome,  some  time  before  a.d.  550. 

His  works  have  been  published  in  Migne,  Patrologia  Latina,  tome 
67;  see  especially  A.  Tardif,  Hisloire  des  sources  du  droit  canonique 
(Paris,  1887),  and  D.  Pitra,  Analecta  novissima^  Spicilegii  Solesmensis 
continuation  vol.  i.  p.  36  (Paris,  1885). 

DIONYSIUS  HAUCARNASSBNSIS  C'of  Halicamassus "), 
Greek  historian  and  teacher  of  rhetoric,  flourished  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  He  went  to  Rome  after  the  termination  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  spent  twenty-two  years  in  studying  the  Latin  language 
and  literature  and  preparing  materiab  for  his  history.  During 
this  period  he  gave  lessons  in  rhetoric,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of 
many  distinguished  men.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 
His  great  work,  entitied  TwjLiawci)  iipxojuoKoyia  (Roman 
Antiqtuties),  embraced  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  mythical 
period  to  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  War.  It  was  divided 
into  twenty  books, — of  which  the  first  nine  remain  entire,  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  are  nearly  complete,  and  the  remaining  books 
exist  in  fragments  in  the  excerpts  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
and  an  epitome  discovered  by  Angelo  Mai  in  a  Milan  MS.  The 
first  three  books  of  Appian,  and  Plutarch's  Life  of  CamUlus  also 
embody  much  of  Dionysius.  His  chief  object  was  to  reconcile 
the  Greeks  to  the  rule  of  Rome,  by  dilating  upon  the  good 
qualities  of  their  conquerors.  According  to  him,  history  is 
philosophy  teaching  by  examples,  and  this  idea  he  has  carried 
out  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greek  rhetorician.  But  he  has 
carefully  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and  his  work  and  that  of 
Livy  are  the  only  connected  and  detailed  extant  accounts  of  early 
Roman  history. 

Dionysius  was  also  the  author  of  several  rhetorical  treatises,  in 
which  he  shows  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied  the  best  Attic 
models: — The  Art  of  Rhetoric  (which  is  rather  a  collection  of 
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essays  on  the  theory  of  rhetoric),  incomplete,  and  certainly  not 

all   his  work;   The    ArrangemetU    of   Words    {Htpl   awdkireojs 

bvoyL6LT(j}v)i  treating  of  the    combination  of  words  according 

to    the    different    styles    of    oratory;    On    Imitation    (Ilepl 

yA^-qG^Qis),  on  the  best  models  in  the  different  kinds  of  literature 

and  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  imitated — a  fragmentary 

work;  Commentaries  on  the  Attic  Orators   ijltpl  tQv  dpxcitcoj' 

fnirdpwv    inrotAvrjtmTur^ioi) ,    which,    however,    only    deal    with 

Lysias,  Isaeus,  Isocrates  and  (by  way  of  supplement)  Dinarchus; 

On  the  admirable  Style  of  Demosthenes  (Ilepl  rrji  Xeicroc^s  A17/10- 

oBkvoijs  dta^drriTQs);  and  On  the  Character  of  Thucydides  (Ilepl 

ToO  QovKvdLdov  xO'poxTrjpos),  a  detailed  but  on  the  whole  an 

unfair  estimate.    These  two  treatises  are  supplemented  by  letters 

to  Cn.  Pompeius  and  Ammaeus  (two). 

Complete  edition  by  J.  J.  Reiske  (i 774-1777) ;  of  the  Archaeologia 
by  A.  Kiessling  and  V.  Prou  (1886)  and  C.  Jacoby  (1885-1891); 
Opuscula  by  Usener  and  Radermacher  (1899);  £ng.  translation  hy 
E.  Spelman  (i758).  A  full  bibliography  of  the  rhetorical  works  is 
mven  in  W.  Knys  Roberts's  edition  of  the  Three  Literary  Letters 
(1 901) ;  the  same  author  published  an  edition  of  the  De  compositione 
verborum  (1910,  with  trans.) ;  see  also  M.  Egger,  Denys  d'Haitcamasse 
(1902),  a  very  useful  treatise.  On  the  sources  of  Dionysius  see  O. 
Bocksch,  "  De  fontibus  Dion.  Halicarnassensis  "  in  Leipzizer  Studien, 
xvii.  (1895).     Cf.  also  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class,  Schor.i,  (1906). 

DIONYSIUS    PERIEGETES,    author    of    a    nepii^^crts   tvs 

oUovfjLkvris,  a  description    of    the    habitable    world    in    Greek 

hexameter  verse,  written  in  a  terse  and  elegant  style.    Nothing 

certain  is  known  of  the  date  or  nationality  of  the  writer,  but  there 

is  some  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  an  Alexandrian,  who 

wrote  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  (some  put  him  as  late  as  the  end  of 

the  3rd  century).    The  work  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity 

in  ancient  times  as  a  school-book;  it  was  translated  into  Latin 

by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus,  and  by  the  grammarian  Priscian,    The 

commentary  of  Eustathius  is  valuable. 

The  best  editions  are  by  G.  Bernhardy  (1828)  and  C.  MUller  (1861) 
in  their  Geographici  Graeci  minores;  see  also  E.  H.  Bunbury, 
Ancient  Geography  (ii.  p.  480),  who  regards  the  author  as  flourishing 
from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Trajan,  and  U.  Bemays,  Studien 
zu  Dion,  Perieg,  (1905).  There  are  two  old  English  translations: 
T.  Twine  (1572,  black  letter),  J.  Free  (1789,  blank  verse). 

DIONYSIUS  TELMAHARENSIS  C  of  TeU-Mahre  "),  patriarch 
or  supreme  head  of  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Church  during  the  years 
818-848,  was  born  at  TeU-Mahre  near  Ra^ka  (ar-Ra^^h)  on  the 
Ballkh.  He  was  the  author  of  an  important  historical  work, 
which  has  seemingly  perished  except  for  some  passages  quoted  by 
Barhebraeus  and  an  extract  found  by  Assemani  in  Cod.  Vat,  144 
and  published  by  him  in  the  Bibliotheca  orientalis  (ii.  7 2-77) .  He 
spent  his  earlier  years  as  a  monk  at  the  convent  of  ISLen-neshrS  on 
the  upper  Euphrates;  and  when  this  monastery  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  815,  he  migrated  northwards  to  that  of  Kaisum  in  the 
district  of  SamosS^ta.  At  the  death  of  the  Jacobite  patriarch 
Cyriacus  in  817,  the  church  was  agitated  by  a  dispute  about  the^ 
use  of  the  phrase  "  heavenly  bread  "  in  connexion  with  the 
Eucharist.  An  anti-patriarch  had  been  appointed  in  the  person 
of  Abraham  of  ^artamln,  who  insisted  on  the  use  of  the  phrase 
in  opposition  to  the  recognized  authorities  of  the  church.  The 
council  of  bishops  wlio  met  at  Ra^^  in  the  summer  of  818  to 
choose  a  successor  to  Cyriacus  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
worthy  occupant  of  the  patriarchal  chair,  but  finally  agreed  on 
the  election  of  Dionysius,  hitherto  known  only  as  an  honest  monk 
who  devoted  himself  to  historical  studies.  Sorely  against  his  wlU 
he  was  brought  to  Rakka,  ordained  deacon  and  priest  on  two 
successive  days,  and  raised  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  dignity 
on  the  I  St  of  August.  From  this  time  he  showed  the  utmost  zeal 
in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  imdertook  many  journeys 
both  within  and  without  his  province.  The  ecclesiastical  schism 
continued  unhealed  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  patriarchate. 
The  details  of  this  contest,  of  his  relations  with  the  caliph 
Ma'mun,  and  of  his  many  travels — including  a  journey  to  Egypt, 
on  which  he  viewed  with  admiration  the  great  Egyptian 
monuments, — are  to  be  found  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  of 
Barhebraeus.^  He  died  in  848,  his  last  days  having  been  especially 

*  Ed.  Abbeloos  and  Lamy,  i.  343-386;  cf.  Wright,  Syriac 
Literature^  196-200,  and  Chabot's  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
the  fourth  part  of  the  Chronicle  of  (pseudo)  Dionysius. 


embittered  by  Mahommedan  oppression.  We  learn  from  Michael 
the  Syrian  that  his  Annals  consisted  of  two  parts  each  divided 
into  eight  chapters,  and  covered  a  period  of  260  years,  viz.  from 
the  accession  of  the  emperor  Maurice  (582-583)  to  the  death  of 
Theophilus  (842-843). 

In  addition  to  the  lost  Annals y  Dionysius  was  from  the  time  of 
Assemani  imtil  1896  credited  with  the  authorship  of  another  im- 
portant historical  work —  a  Chronicle,  which  in  four  parts  narrates 
the  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the  year  a.d.  774-775 
and  is  preserved  entire  in  Cod.  Vat,  162.  The  first  part  (edited  by 
Tullberg,  Upsala,  1850)  reaches  to  the  epoch  of  Constantino  the 
Great, and  is  in  the  main  an  epitome  of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle.* 
The  second  part  reaches  to  Theodosius  II.  and  follows  closely  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Socrates;  while  the  third,  extending  to 
Justin  II.,  reproduces  the  second  part  of  the  History  of  John 
of  Asia  or  Ephesus,  and  also  contains  the  well-known  chronicle 
attributed  to  Joshua  the  Stylite.  The  fourth  part  •  is  not  like  the 
others  a  compilation,  but  the  original  work  of  the  author,  and 
reaches  to  the  year  774-775 — apparently  the  date  when  he  was 
writing.  On  the  publication  of  this  fourth  part  by  M.  Chabot,  it 
was  discovered  and  clearly  proved  by  Noldeke  ( Vienna  Oriental 
Journal,  x.  160-170),  and  Nau  {BuUetin  critique,  xvii.  321-327), 
who  independently  reached  the  same  conclusion,  that  Assemani's 
opinion  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  chronicle  in  question  was  the 
work  not  of  Dionysius  of  Tell-Mahre  but  of  an  earlier  writer,  a 
monk  of  the  convent  of  Zukxun  near  Amid  (Diarbekr)  on  the  upper 
Tigris.  Though  the  author  was  a  man  of  limited  intelligence  and 
destitute  of  historical  skill,  yet  the  last  part  of  his  work  at  least 
has  considerable  value  as  a  contemporary  account  of  events 
during  the  middle  period  of  the  8th  century.  (N.  M  ) 

DIONYSIUS  THRAX  (so  caUed  because  his  father  was  a 
Thracian),  the  author  of  the  first  Greek  grammar,  flourished  about 
100  B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Aristarchus,  and  afterwards  taught  rhetoric  in 
Rhodes  and  Rome.  His  T^x^  ypafjLuarucff,  which  we  possess 
(though  probably  not  in  its  original  form),  begins  with  the  defini- 
tion of  grammar  and  its  functions.  Dealing  next  with  accent, 
pimctuation  marks,  sounds  and  syllables,  it  goes  on  to  the  different 
parts  of  speech  (eight  in  number)  and  their  inflections.  No  rules 
of  syntax  are  given,  and  nothing  is  said  about  style.  The 
authorship  of  Dionysius  was  doubted  by  many  of  the  early  middle- 
^age  commentators  and  grammarians,  and  in  modem  times  its 
origin  has  been  attributed  to  the  oecumenical  college  founded 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  which  continued  in  existence  till  730. 
But  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubt;  the  great  grammarians 
of  imperial  times  CApollonius  Dyscolus  and  Herodian)  were 
acquainted  with  the  work  in  its  present  form,  although,  as  was 
natural  considering  its  popularity,  additions  and  alterations  may 
have  been  made  later.  The  rkxvvf  was  first  edited  by  J.  A. 
Fabricius  from  a  Hamburg  MS.  and  published  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Graeca,  vi.  (ed.  Harles).  An  Armenian  translation,  belonging  to 
the  4th  or  5th  century,  containing  five  additional  chapters,  was 
published  with  the  Greek  text  and  a  French  version,  by  M. 
Cirbied  (i  830) .  Dionysius  also  contributed  much  to  the  criticism 
and  elucidation  of  Homer,  and  was  the  author  of  various  other 
works — ^amongst  them  an  account  of  Rhodes,  and  a  collection  of 
M€X^cu  (literary  studies),  to  which  the  considerable  fragment  in 
the  Stromata  (v.  8)  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  probably  belongs. 

Editions,  with  scholia,  by  I.  Bekker  in  Anecdota  Graeca,  ii.  and 
G.  Uhlig  (1884),  reviewed  exhaustively  by  P.  Egenolff  in  Bursian's 
Jahresberichtj  vol.  xlvi.  (1888);  Scholia,  ed.  A.  Hilgard  (1901);  see 
also  W.  Horschelmann,  De  Dionysii  Thracis  interpretibus  veteribus 
(1874) ;  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Classical  Scholarship,  i.  (1906). 

DIONYSUS  (probably  =  "  son  of  Zeus,"  from  Ai6s  and 
vuaos,  a  Thracian  word  for  "  son  "),  in  Greek  mythology, 
originally  a  nature  god  of  fruitfulness  and  vegetation,  especially 
of  the  vine;  hence,  distinctively,  the  god  of  wine.  The  names 
Bacchus  (Bdxxos,  in   use   among  the  Greeks  from  the   5th 

'See  the  studies  by  Siegfried  and  Gelzer,  EusebU  cananum 
epitome  ex  Dionysii  Telmaharensis  chronica  petita  (Leipzig,  i88a). 
and  von  Gutschmid,  Untersuchungen  fiber  dte  syrische  Epitome  def 
Eusebischen  Canones  (Stuttgart,  1886). 

*  Text  and  translation  by  J.-B.  Chabot  (Paris,  1895). 
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century),  Sabazius,  and  Bassareus,  are  also  Thracian  names  of 
the  god.  The  two  first  (like  lacchus,  Bromius  and  Euios)  have 
been  connected  with  the  loud  "shout"  (<ra/3Afea'  =  j8Af€a'  = 
€(f&^€Uf)  of  his  worshippers,  Bassareus  with  PaxrtT&fxUy  the 
fox-skin  garments  of  the  Tliracian  Bacchanals.  It  has  been 
suggested  Q.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  Greek  Religion) 
that  Sabazius  and  Bromius=  "  beer-god,"  "  god  of  a  cereal 
intoxicant "  (cf.  Illyrian  sabaia  and  modem  Greek  Ppa>iUf 
"  oats  "),  while  W.  Ridgeway  (Classical  Review,  January  1896), 
comparing  Apollo  Smintheus,  interprets  Bassareus  as  "  he  who 
ke^s  away  the  foxes  from  the  vineyards  "  (for  various  interpreta- 
tions of  these  and  other  cult-titles,  see  O.  Gruppe,  Griechische 
Mythologie,  ii.  pp.  1408,  1532,  e^>ecially  the  notes). 

In  Homer,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  mention  of  the  use  of 
wine,  Dionysus  is  never  mentioned  as  its  inventor  or  introducer, 
nor  does  he  appear  in  Olympus;  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  calls 
wine  the  gift  of  Dionysus.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  spoken  of 
in  the  Iliad  (vi.  130  foil.,  a  passage  belonging  to  the  latest  period 
of  epic),  as  "  raging,"  an  epithet  that  indicates  that  in  those 
comparatively  early  times  the  orgiastic  character  of  his  worship 
was  recognized.  In  fact,  Dion3rsus  may  be  regarded  under  two 
distinct  aspects:  that  of  a  popular  national  Greek  god  of  wine 
and  cheerfulness,  and  that  of  a  foreign  deity,  worshipped  with 
ecstatic  and  mysterious  rites  introduced  from  Thrace.  Accord- 
ing to  the  usual  tradition,  he  was  bom  at  Thebes — originally  the 
local  centre  of  his  worship  in  Greece — and  was  the  son  of  2^us, 
the  fertilizing  rain  god,  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
a  personification  of  earth.  Before  the  child  was  mature,  Zeus 
appeared  to  Semele  at  her  request  in  his  majesty  as  god  of 
lightning,  by  which  she  was  killed,  but  the  infant  was  saved 
from  the  flames  by  Zeus  (or  Hermes).  The  epithet  vtpuabvwiSj 
originally  referring  to  an  ivy-crowned,  pillar-shaped  fetish  of  the 
god,  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  a  miraculous  growth  of 
ivy  "  roimd  the  pillars  "  of  the  royal  palace,  whereby  the  infant 
Dionysus  was  preserved  from  the  flames.  Zeus  took  him  up, 
enclosed  him  within  his  own  thigh  till  he  came  to  maturity,  and 
then  brought  him  to  the  light,  so  that  he  was  twice  bom;  it  was 
to  celebrate  this  double  birth  that  the  dithyrambus  (also  used  as 
an  epithet  of  the  god)  was  sung  (see  Elynt,  Mag.  s.v.).  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  the  couvade  of  certain 
barbarous  tribes,  amongst  whom  it  is  customary,  when  a  child  is 
bom,  for  the  husband  to  take  to  his  bed  and  receive  medical  treat- 
ment, as  if  he  shared  the  pains  of  maternity  (see  Cottvade, 
and  references  there).  Dionysus  was  then  conveyed  by  Hermes 
to  be  brought  up  by  the  nymphs  of  Nysa,  a  purely  imaginary 
spot,  afterwards  localized  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  which 
claimed  the  honour  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the  god.  As 
soon  as  Dionysus  was  grown  up,  he  started  on  a  journey  through 
the  world,  to  teach  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  spread  his 
worship  among  men.  While  so  engaged  he  met  with  opposition, 
even  in  his  own  country,  as  in  the  case  of  Pentheus,  king  of 
Thebes,  who  opposed  the  orgiastic  rites  introduced  by  Dionysus 
among  the  women  of  Thebes,  and,  having  been  discovered  watch- 
ing one  of  these  ceremonies,  was  mistaken  for  some  animal  of  the 
chase,  and  slain  by  his  own  mother  (see  A.  G.  Bather,  Journ,  Hell, 
Studies,  xiv.  1894).  A  similar  instance  is  that  of  Lycurgus,  a 
Thracian  king,  from  whose  attack  Dionysus  saved  himself  by 
leaping  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Thetis. 
Lycurgus  was  blinded  by  Zeus  and  soon  died,  or  became  frantic 
and  hewed  down  his  own  son,  mistaking  him  for  a  vine.  At 
Orchomenus,  the  three  daughters  of  Minyas  refused  to  join  the 
other  women  in  their  nocturnal  orgies,  and  for  this  were  trans- 
formed into  birds  (see  Agrionia)  .  These  and  similar  stories  point 
to  the  vigorous  resistance  offered  to  the  introduction  of  the 
mystic  rites  of  Dionysus,  in  places  where  an  established  religion 
already  existed.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  god  was  received 
hospitably  he  repaid  the  kindness  by  the  gift  of  the  vine,  as  in  the 
case  of  Icarius  of  Attica  (see  Erigone). 

The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  actively  conducted  in  Asia  Minor, 
particularly  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  Here,  as  Sabazius,  he  was 
associated  with  the,Phrygian  goddess  Cybele,  and  was  followed  in 
his  expeditions  by  a  ihiasos  (retinue)  of  centaurs  and  satyrs,  with 


Pan  and  Silenus.  In  Lydia  his  triumphant  return  from  India  was 
celebrated  by  an  annual  festival  on  Mount  Tmolus;  in  Lydia 
he  assumed  the  long  beard  and  long  robe  which  were  after- 
wards given  him  in  his  character  of  the  '^  Indian  Bacchus,"  the 
conqueror  of  the  East,  who,  after  the  campaigns  of  Alexander, 
was  reported  to  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ganges.  The  other 
incidents  in  which  he  appears  in  a  purely  triumphal  character  are 
his  transforming  into  dolphins  the  Tyrrhene  pirates  who  attacked 
him,  as  told  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Dionysus  and  represented  on 
the  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  and  his  part  in  the  war  of 
the  gods  against  the  giants.  The  former  story  has  been  connec  ted 
with  the  sailors'  custom  of  hanging  vine  leaves,  ivy  and  bunches 
of  grapes  round  the  masts  of  vessels  in  honour  of  vintage  festivals. 
The  adventure  with  the  pirates  occurred  on  his  voyage  to  Naxos, 
where  he  found  Ariadne  abandoned  by  Theseus.  At  Naxos 
Ariadne  (probably  a  Cretan  goddess  akin  to  Aphrodite)  was 
associated  with  Dion3rsus  as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  was  the  father 
of  Oenopion  (wine-drinker),  Staphylus  (grape),  and  Euanthes 
(blooming),  and  their  marriage  was  annually  celebrated  by  a 
festival.  Having  compelled  all  the  world  to  recognize  his 
divinity,  he  descended  to  the  underworld  to  bring  up  his  mother, 
who  was  afterwards  worshipped  with  him  under  the  name  of 
Thyone  ("  the  raging "),  he  himself  being  called  after  her 
Thyoneus. 

Another  phase  in  the  myth  of  Dionysus  originated  in  observing 
the  decay  of  vegetation  in  winter,  to  suit  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  slain  and  to  join  the  deities  of  the  lower  world.  This  phase 
of  his  character  was  developed  by  the  Orphic  poets,  he  having 
here  the  name  of  Zagreus  ('*  torn  in  pieces  "),  and  being  no  longer 
the  Theban  god,  but  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Persephone.  The  child 
was  brought  up  secretly,  watched  over  by  Curetes;  but  the 
jealous  Hera  discovered  where  he  was,  and  sent  Titans  to  the  spot, 
who,  fiinding  him  at  play,  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  cooked  and  ate 
his  limbs,  while  Hera  gave  his  heart  to  Zeus.  The  tearing  in 
pieces  is  referred  by  soihe  to  the  torture  experienced  by  the  grape 
(Nalurschmerz)  when  crushed  for  making  into  wine  (cf .  Burns^s 
John  Barleycorn) ;  but  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  tearing  of  the 
flesh  of  the  victim  at  sacrifices  at  which  the  deity  or  the  sacred 
animal  was  slain,  and  sacramentally  eaten  raw  (cf.  the  title 
cb/iijcTT^s  given  to  Dionysus  in  certain  places,  probably  point- 
ing to  hiunan  sacrifice.)  To  connect  this  with  the  myth  of  the 
Theban  birth  of  Dionysus,  it  is  said  that  Zeus  gave  the  child's 
heart  to  Semele,  or  himself  swallowed  it  and  gave  birth  to  the  new 
Dionysus  (called  lacchus  from  his  worshippers'  cry  of  rejoicing), 
who  was  cradled  and  swimg  in  a  winnowing  fan  (XI/o«s;  see 
J.  E.  Harrison,  Journ.  Hellenic  Studies,  xxiii.),  the  swinging  being 
supposed  to  act  as  a  charm  in  awakening  vegetation  from  its 
winter  sleep.  The  conception  of  Zagreus,  or  the  win ter  Dionysus, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  Crete,  but  it  was  accepted  also  in 
Delphi,  where  his  grave  was  shown,  and  sacrifice  was  secretly 
offered  at  it  annually  on  the  shortest  day.  The  story  is  in  many 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Osiris.  According  to  others,  Zagreus 
was  originally  a  god  of  the  chase,  who  became  a  hunter  of  men 
and  a  god  of  the  underworld,  more  akin  to  Hades  than  to 
Dionysus  (see  also  Titans). 

Dionysus  further  possessed  the  prophetic  gift,  and  his  oracle 
at  Delphi  was  as  important  as  that  of  Apollo.  Like  Hermes, 
Dionysus  was  a  god  of  the  productiveness  of  nature,  and  hence 
Priapus  was  one  of  his  regular  companions,  while  not  only  in  the 
mysteries  but  in  the  rural  festivals  his  symbol,  the  phallus,  was 
carried  about  ostentatiously.  His  symbols  from  the  animal 
kingdom  were  the  bull  (perhaps  a  totemistic  attribute  and 
identified  with  him),  the  panther,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  ass,  the 
goat,  and  sometimes  also  the  dolphin  and  the  snake.  His  personal 
attributes  are  an  ivy  wreath,  the  thyrsus  (a  staff  with  pine  cone  at 
the  end),  the  laurel,  the  pine,  a  drinking  cup,  and  sometimes  the 
hom  of  a  bull  on  his  forehead.  Artistically  he  was  represented 
mostly  either  as  a  youth  of  soft,  nearly  feminine  form,  or  as  a 
bearded  and  draped  man,  but  frequently  also  as  an  infant,  with 
reference  to  his  birth  or  to  his  bringing  up  in  "Nysa."  His 
earliest  images  were  of  wood  with  the  branches  still  attached  in 
parts,  whence  he  was  called  Dionysus  Dendrites,  an  allusion  to  his 
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protection  of  trees  generally  (according  to  Pherecydes  in  C.  W. 
Midler,  Frag.  Hist,  Graec.  iv.  p.  637,  the  word  vvaa  signified 
"  tree  ") •  It  is  suggested  that  the  cult  of  Dionysus  absorbed  that 
of  an  old  tree-spirit.  He  was  figured  also,  like  Hermes^  in  the 
form  of  a  pillar  or  term  surmounted  by  his  head.  For  the 
connexion  of  Dionysus  with  Greek  tragedy  see  Drama. 

See  Famell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States^  v.  (1910);  also  O.  Rapp, 
Beziehungen  des  DionysuskuUus  su  Thrakien  (1882);  O.  Ribbeck, 
Anfdnge  und  Entwickelung  des  Dion^suskultes  in  Attica  (1869); 
A.  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion ^  ii.  p.  241 ;  L.  Dyer,  The  Gods 
in  Greece  (1891);  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion  (1903);  J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Golden  Boufh^  ii  (1900),  pp.  160, 
291,  who  regards  the  bull  and  eoat  form  of  Dionysus  as  expressions 
of  his  proper  character  as  a  deity  of  vegetation;  F.  A.  Voigt  in 
Roscher's  Lexikon  der  Mythologie ;  L.  Preller,  Griechische  Mythologie 
(4th  ed.  by  C.  Robert) ;  F.  Lenormant  {s,v,  "  Bacchus  ")  in  Darem- 
berg  and  Saglto's  Dictionnaire  des  antiquites;  O.  Kern  in  Pauly- 
Wissowa's  Realencyclopddie  (with  list  of  cult  titles);  W.  Pater, 
Greek  Studies  (1895) ;  E.  Rohde,  Psyche^  ii.,  who  finds  the  origin  of 
the  Hellenic  belief  m  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  the  "  enthusi- 
astic *'  rites  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus,  which  lifted  persons  out  of 
themselves,  and  exalted  them  to  a  fancied  equality  with  the  gods; 
O.  Gruppe,  Griechische  Mythologie  und  ReligionsgeschichtCt  ii.  (1007), 
who  considers  Boeotia,  not  Thrace,  to  have  been  the  original  nome 
of  Dionysus;  P.  Foucart,  "  Le  Culte  de  Dionysos  en  Attique  "  in 
Mhnoires  de  VInstitut  national  de  France,  xxxvii.  (1906),  who  finds 
the  prototype  of  Dionysus  in  Egypt.  The  Great  Dionysiak  Myth 
(1877-1878)  by  R.  Brown  contains  a  wealth  of  material,  but  is  weak 
in  scholarship.  For  a  striking  survival  of  Dionysiac  rites  in  Thrace 
(Bizye),  see  Dawkins,  in  J,H,S.  (1906),  p.  191. 

DIOPHANTUS,  of  Alexandria,  Greek  algebraist,  probably 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century.  Not  that  this 
date  rests  on  positive  evidence.  But  it  seems  a  fair  inference  from 
a  passage  of  Michael  Psellus  {DiophanluSy  ed.  P.  Tannery,  ii. 
p.  38)  that  he  was  not  later  than  Anatolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea 
from  A.D.  270,  while  he  is  not  quoted  by  Nicomachus  (fl.  c. 
A.D.  100),  nor  by  Theon  of  Smyrna  (c.  a.d.  130),  nor  does  Greek 
arithmetic  as  represented  by  these  authors  and  by  lamblichus 
(end  of  3rd  century)  show  any  trace  of  his  influence,  facts  which 
can  only  be  accoimted  for  by  his  being  later  than  those  arith- 
meticians at  least  who  would  have  been  capable  of  understanding 
him  fully.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  quoted  by  Theon  of  Alexandria 
(who  observed  an  eclipse  at  Alexandria  in  a.d.  365);  and  his 
work  was  the  subject  of  a  commentary  by  Theon's  daughter 
Hypat ia  ( J.  4 1 5) .  The  A  rithtnetica ,  the  greatest  treatise  on  which 
the  fame  of  Diophantus  rests,  purports  to  be  in  thirteen  Books, 
but  none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  have  survived  contain  more 
than  six  (though  one  has  the  same  text  in  seven  Books).  They 
contain,  however,  a  fragment  of  a  separate  tract  on  Polygonal 
Numbers.  The  missing  books  were  apparently  lost  early,  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Arabs  who  translated  or 
commented  on  Diophantus  ever  had  access  to  more  of  the  work 
than  we  now  have.  The  difference  in  form  and  content  suggests 
that  the  Polygonal  Numbers  was  not  part  of  the  larger  work.  On 
the  other  hand  the  PorismSf  to  which  Diophantus  makes  three 
references  ("  we  have  it  in  the  Porisms  that  .  .  .  "),  were 
probably  not  a  separate  book  but  were  embodied  in  the 
Arilhmetica  itself,  whether  placed  all  together  or,  as  Tannery 
thinks,  spread  over  the  work  in  appropriate  places.  The 
"  Porisms  "  quoted  are  interesting  propositions  in  the  theory  of 
numbers,  one  of  which  was  T:learly  that  the  difference  between  two 
cubes  can  be  resolved  into  the  sum  of  two  cubes.  Tannery  thinks 
that  the  solution  of  a  complete  quadratic  promised  by  Diophantus 
himself  (I.  def.  11),  and  really  assimied  later,  was  one  of  the 
Porisms. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  problems  solved  are  problems  leading 
to  determinate  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one,  two,  three  or 
four  variables,  to  determinate  quadratic  equations,  and  to  inde- 
terminate equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  or  more  variables,  which 
are,  however,  transformed  into  determinate  equations  by  arbitrarily 
assuming  a  value  for  one  of  the  required  numbers,  Diophantus  being 
always  satisfied  with  a  rational,  even  if  fractional,  result  and  not  re- 
quiring a  solution  in  integers.  But  the  bulk  of  the  work  consists  of 
problems  leading  to  indeterminate  equations  of  the  second  degree, 
and  these  universally  take  the  form  that  one  or  two  (and  never 
more)  linear  or  quadratic  functions  of  one  variable  x  are  to  be  made 
rational  sauare  numbers  b^  finding  a  suitable  value  for  x.  A  few 
problems  lead  to  indeterminate  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees,  an  easy  indeterminate  equation  of  the  sixth  degree  being 


also  found.  The  general  type  of  problem  is  to  find  two,  three  or  four 
numbers  such  that  different  expressions  involving  them  in  the  first 
and  second,  and  sometimes  the  third,  degree  are  squares,  cubes, 
partly  squares  and  partly  cubes,  &c.  E.g.  To  find  three  numbers  such 
that  the  product  of  any  two  added  to  the  sum  of  those  two  gives  a  square 
(III.  15,  ed.  Tannery) ;  To  find  four  numbers  such  that^  if  we  kike  the 
square  of  their  sum  **=  any  one  of  them  singly,  all  the  resulting  number sare 
squares  (III.  22) ;  To  find  two  numbers  such  that  their  product  ^  their 
sum  gives  a  cube  (IV.  29) ;  To  find  three  squares  such  that  their  continued 
product  added  to  any  one  of  them  gives  a  square  (V.  21).  Book  VI. 
contains  problems  of  finding  rational  right-angled  triangles  such  that 
different  functions  of  their  parts  (the  sides  and  the  area;  are  sauares. 
A  word  is  necessary  on  Diophantus'  notation.  He  has  only  one 
symbol  (written  somewhat  like  a  final  sigma)  for  an  unknown 
quantity,  which  he  calls  dpi^M;  (defined  as  ''  an  undefined  number  of 
units  ") ;  the  symbol  may  be  a  contraction  of  the  initial  letters  ap,  as 
A^,  K^,  A^A,  &c.,  are  for  the  powers  of  the  unknown  (dhvatus,  square; 
icb^s,  cube;  dvi/a/io^^va/it?,  fourth  power,  &c.).  The  only  other 
algebraical  symbol  is  A  for  minus;  plus  being  expressed  by  merely 
writing  terms  one  after  another.  With  one  symbol  for  an  unknown, 
it  will  easily  be  understood  what  scope  there  isforadroitassumptions, 
for  the  required  numbers,  of  expressions  in  the  one  unknown  which 
are  at  once  seen  to  satisfy  some  of  the  conditions,  leaving  only  one  or 
two  to  be  satisfied  by  the  particular  value  of  ac  to  be  determined. 
Often  assumptions  are  made  which  lead  to  equations  in  x  which 
cannot  be  solved  "rationally,"  i.e.  would  give  negative,  surd  or 
imaginary  values ;  Diophantus  then  traces  how  each  element  of  the 
equation  has  arisen,  and  formulates  the  auxiliary  problem  of  de- 
termining how  the  assumptions  must  be  corrected  so  as  to  lead  to  an 
equation  (in  place  of  the  "  impossible  "  one)  which  can  be  solved 
rationally.  Sometimes  his  x  Has  to  do  dutv  twice,  for  different 
unknowns,  in  one  problem.  In  general  his  object  is  to  reduce  the 
final  equation  to  a  simple  one  b}^  making  such  an  assumption  for  the 
side  of  the  square  or  cube  to  which  the  esmression  in  x  is  to  be  equal 
as  will  make  the  necessary  number  of  coemcients  vanish.  The  book 
is  valuable  also  for  the  propositions  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  other 
than  the  "  porisms,"  stated  or  assumed  in  it.  Thus  Diophantus  knew 
that  no  number  of  the  form  8n-f  7  can  be  the  sum  of  three  squares.  He 
also  says  that,  if  2»-|-i  is  to  be  the  sum  of  two  squares,  n  must  not 
be  odd  "  (i.e.  no  number  of  the  form  4n-f  3,  <?r  4n  —  i,  can  be  the  sum  rf 
two  squares),  and  goes  on  to  add,  practically,  the  condition  stated  by 
Fermat,  **  and  the  double  of  it  [n]  increased  by  one,  when  divided 
by  the  greatest  square  which  measures  it,  must  not  be  divisible  by  a 
prime  number  of  the  form  4»  — i,"  except  for  the  omission  of  tht 
words  "  when  divided  .  .  .  measures  it. 

Authorities. — ^The  first  to  publish  anything  on  Diophantus  in 
Europe  was  Rafael  Bombelli,  who  embodied  in  his  Alp^eora  (1572) 
all  the  problems  of  Books  I.-IV.  and  some  of  Book  V.,  mterspersing 
them  with  his  own  problems.  Next  Xylander  (Wilhelm  Holzmann) 
published  a  Latin  translation  (Basel,  1575),  an  altogether  meri- 
torious work,  especially  having  regard  to  the  difficulties  he  had  with 
the  text  of  his  MS.  The  Greek  text  was  first  edited  by  C.  G.  Bachet 
{Diophanti  Alexandrini  arithmeticorum  libri  sex,  et  de  numeris 
multan^ulis  liber  unus,  nunc  primum  graece  et  latine  edUi  alque 
absoluttssimis  commentariis  illustrati  .  .  .  Lutetiae  Parisiorum  .  .  . 
MDCXXI.).  A  reprint  of  1670  is  only  valuable  because  it  contains 
P.  de  Fermat's  notes;  as  far  as  the  Greek  text  is  concerned  it  is  much 
inferior  to  the  other.  There  are  two  German  translations,  one  by 
Otto  Schulz  (1822)  and  the  other  by  G.  Wertheim  (Leipzig^,  1890}, 
and  an  English  edition  in  modern  notation  (T.  L.  Heath,  Dtophantos 
of  Alexandria:  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Greek  Algebra  (Cambridge, 
1885).  The  Greek  text  has  now  been  definitively  edited  (with  Latin 
translation.  Scholia,  &c.)  by  P.  Tannery  (Teubner,  vol.  i.,  1893; 
vol.  ii.,  1895).  General  accounts  of  Diophantus'  work  are  to  be 
found  in  H.  Hankel  and  M.  Cantor's  histories  of  mathematics,  and 
more  elaborate  analyses  are  those  of  Nesselmann  {Die  Algebra  der 
Griechen,  Berlin,  18J.2)  and  G.  Loria  (Le  Scienee  esatte  nelV  antica 
Grecia,  libro  v.,  Modena,  1902,  pp.  95-158).  (T.  L.  H.) 

DIOPSIDE,  an  important  member  of  the  pyroxene  group  of 
rock-forming  minerals.  It  is  a  calcium-magnesium  metasilicate, 
CaMg  (Si08)2,  and  crystallizes  in  the  monoclinic  system.  Usually 
some  iron  is  present  replacing  magnesium,  and  when  this  pre- 
dominates there  is  a  passage  to  hedenbergite,  CaFe(Si08)i,  a 
closely  allied  variety  of  monoclinic  pyroxene.  These  are  distin- 
guished from  augite  by  con  taming  little  or  no  aluminium. 
Diopside  is  colourless,  white,  pale  green  to  dark  green  or  nearly 
black  in  colour,  the  depth  of  the  colour  depending  on  the  amount 
of  iron  present.  The  specific  gravity  and  optical  constants  also 
vary  with  the  chemical  composition;  the  sp.  gr.  of  diopside  is 
3*2,  increasing  to  3 '6  in  hedenbergite,  and  the  angle  of  optical 
extinction  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  varies  between  38®  and  47® 
in  the  two  extremes  of  the  series.  Crystals  are  usually  prismatic 
in  habit  with  a  rectangular  cross-section  as  shown  in  the  figure: 
the  angle  between  the  prism  faces  m,  parallel  to  which  there  are 
perfect  cleavages,  is  92®  50'. 
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Several  varieties,  depending  on  diflFerences  in  structure  and 
chemical  composition,  have  been  distinguished,  viz.  coccolite 

(from  k6kkos,  a  grain),  a  granular  variety; 
salite  or  sahlite,  from  Sala  in  Sweden; 
malacolite;  diallage;  violane,  a  lamellar 
variety  of  a  dark  violet-blue  colour; 
chrome-diopside,  a  bright  green  variety 
containing  a  small  amount  of  chromium; 
and  many  others.  Belonging  to  the  same 
series  with  diopside  and  hedenbergite 
is  a  manganese  pyroxene,  known  as 
schefferite,  which  has  the  composition 
(Ca,Mg)  (Fe,  Mn)  (SiO,)2.^ 

Diopside  is  the  characteristic  p3rroxene 
of  metamorphic  rocks,  occurring  especially 
in  crystalline  limestones,  and  often  in 
association  with  garnet  and  epidote.  It 
is  also  an  essential  constituent  of  some 
pyroxene-granites,  diorites  and  a  few  other  igneous  rocks,  but 
the  characteristic  pyroxene  of  this  class  of  rocks  is  augite. 
Fine  transparent  crystals  of  a  pale  green  colour  occur,  with 
crystals  of  yellowish-red  garnet  (hessonite)  and  chlorite,  in  veins 
traversing  serpentine  in  the  Ala  valley  near  Turin  in  Hedmont: 
a  crystal  of  this  variety  ("  alalite  ")  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  figure.  These,  as  well  as  the  long,  transparent, 
bottle-green  crystals  from  the  Zillerthal  in  the  Tyrol,  have 
occasionally  been  cut  as  gem-stones.  Good  crystals  have  been 
found  also  at  Achmatovsk  near  Zlatoust  in  the  Urals,  Traversella 
near  Ivrea  in  Piedmont  ("  traversellite  ")j  Nordmark  in  Sweden, 
Monroe  in  New  York,  Burgess  in  Lanark  coimty,  Ontario,  and 
several  other  places:  at  Nordmark  the  large,  rectangular  black 
crystals  occur  with  magnetite  in  the  iron  mines.         (L.  J.  S.) 

DIOPTASE9  a  rare  mineral  species  consbting  of  acid  copper 
orthosilicate,  HjCuSi04,  crystallizing  in  the  pcurallel-faced  hemi- 
hedral  class  of  the  rhombohedral  system.  The  degree  of  sym- 
metry is  the  same  as  in  the  mineral  phenacite, 
there  being  only  an  axis  of  triad  symmetry 
and  a  centre  of  synmietry.  The  crystals 
have  the  form  of  a  hexagonal  prism  m 
terminated  by  a  rhombohedron  r,  Uie  alter- 
nate edges  between  these  being  sometimes  re- 
placed by  the  faces  of  a  rhombohedron  j.  The 
faces  are  striated  parallel  to  the  edges  between 
r,  J  and  m.  There  are  perfect  cleavages 
parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  rhombohedron  which 
tnmcate  the  polar  edges  of  r:  from  the  cleav- 
age cracks  internal  reflections  are  often  to 
be  seen  in  the  crystal,  and  it  was  on  account 
of  this  that  the  mineral  was  named  dioptase,  by 
R.  J.  Haiiy  in  1797,  from  bunrr^beuf,  "  to  see  into."  The  crystals 
vary  from  transparent  to  translucent  with  a  vitreous  lustre,  and 
are  bright  emerald-green  in  colour;  they  thus  have  a  certain 
resemblance  to  emerald,  hence  the  early  name  emerald-copper 
{German,  Kupfer-Smaragd).  Hardness  5;  sp.  gr.  3-3.  The 
mineral  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of 
gelatinous  silica.  At  a  red  heat  it  blackens  and  gives  off  water. 
The  fine  crystals  from  Moimt  Altyn-Tiibe  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Altai  Mountains  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  Asiatic  Russia,  line 
cavities  in  a  compact  limestone;  they  were  first  sent  to  Europe 
in  1785  by  Achir  Mahmed,  a  Bucharian  merchant,  after  whom 
the  mineral  has  been  named  archirite.  More  recently,  in  1890, 
good  crystals  of  similar  habit,  but  rather  darker  in  colour, 
have  been  found  with  quartz  and  malachite  near  Komba  in  the 
French  Congo.  As  drusy  crystalline  crusts  it  has  been  foimd  at 
Copiapo  in  Chile  and  in  Arizona. 

Dioptase  has  occasionally  been  used  as  a  gem-stone,  especially 
in  Russia  and  Persia;  it  has  a  fine  colour,  but  a  low  degree  of 
hardness  and  the  transparency  is  imperfect.  (L.  J.  S.) 

DIORITE  (from  the  Gr.  iiopl^uv  to  distinguish,  from 
hk  through,  5pos,  a  boundary),  in  petrology,  the  name  given 
by  Haiiy  to  a  family  of  rocks  of  granitic  texture,  composed  of 
plagioclase  felspar  and  hornblende.   As  they  are  richer  in  the  dark 


coloured  ferromagnesian  minerals  they  are  usually  grey  or  dark 
grey,  and  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  granite.  They  also 
rarely  show  visible  quartz.  But  there  are  diorites  of  many  kinds, 
as  the  name  applies  rather  to  a  family  of  rocks  than  to  a  single 
species.  Some  contain  biotite,  others  augite  or  hypersthene; 
many  have  a  small  amount  of  quartz.  Orthoclase  is  rarely 
entirely  absent,  and  when  it  is  fairly  common  the  rock  becomes  a 
tonahte;  in  this  way  a  transition  is  furnished  between  diorites 
and  granites.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  pure  types  of  "  homblende- 
diorite,"  "  augite-diorite,"  &c.,  but  in  most  cases  the  rocks 
contain  two  or  more  ferromagnesian  sihcates,  and  such  combina- 
tions as  "  hornblende-biotite-diorite  "  are  commonest  in  nature. 

The  felspar  of  the  diorites  ranges  in  composition  from  oligoclase 
to  labradorite,  and  is  often  remarkably  zonal,  the  external  layers 
being  more  alkaline  than  the  internal.  Small  fluid  enclosures 
and  black  grains,  probably  iron  oxides,  often  occur  in  it  in  great 
numbers.  Weathering  produces  epidote,  calcite,  sericite  and 
kaolin.  The  biotite  is  always  brown  or  yellow;  the  hornblende 
usually  green,  but  sometimes  brown  or  yellowish  brown  in  those 
diorites  which  have  affinities  to  lamprophyres.  The  augite  is' 
nearly  always  green  but  sometimes  has  a  reddish  tinge;  bronzite 
and  h3rpersthene  have  their  usual  green  and  brown  shades. 
Apatite,  iron  oxides  and  zircon  are  almost  invariably  present; 
sphene,  garnet  and  orthite  are  occasionally  observed;  calcite, 
chlorite,  muscovite,  kaolin,  epidote  and  bastite  are  secondary. 
The  structure  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  granite. 
The  ferromagnesian  minerals  crystallize  comparatively  early, 
and  have  some  idiomorphism;  the  felspar  usually  follows  and 
only  in  part  shows  good  crystalline  outlines.  Orthoclase  and 
quartz,  if  present,  are  last  to  separate  out,  and  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  other  minerals;  often  they  interpenetrate  to  form 
micropegmatite.  In  many  diorites  the  plagiodase  felspar  has 
crystallized  befcMre  the  hornblende,  which  consequently  has  less 
perfect  outlines  and  forms  irregular  plates  which  enclose  sharply  * 
formed  individuals  of  felspar.  This  produces  the  ophitic  structure 
(very  common  also  in  the  dolerites).  More  rarely  biotite  and 
augite  exhibit  the  same  relations  to  the  plagioclase.  Orbicular 
structure  also  occasionally  appears  in  these  rocks;  m  fact 
the  orbicular  diorite  of  Corsica  (also  called  "  Napoleonite  "  or 
"  Corsite  ")  was  for  a  long  time  the  best-known  example  of  this 
structure.  The  rock  seems  composed  of  spheroids,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  smaller  amotmt  of  dark-coloured 
dioritic  matrix.  The  spheroids  have  a  radiate  structure  and  often 
show  concentric  dark  and  pale  shells.  These  consist  of  hornblende  \ 
(dark  green)  and  basic  plagioclase  felspar,  labradorite  and 
bjrtownite  (grey  or  nearly  white).  Occasioiudly  diorites  have 
a  parallel  banded  or  foliated  structure,  but  these  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  epidiorites,  which  are  metamorphic  rocks 
and  also  have  a  conspicuous  foliation. 

Diorites  must  also  be  distinguished  from  homblendic  gabbros, 
which  contain  more  basic  felspars,  rarely  quartz  and  occasionally 
olivine;  but  the  boundary  lines  between  diorites  aad  gabbros  are 
admittedly  somewhat  vague,'  e.g.  some  authors  would  call  rocks 
gabbro  which  others  would  regard  as  augite-diorite.  The  horn- 
blendites  differ  from  the  diorites  in  containing  little  felspar,  and 
consist  principally  of  hornblende.  Among  varietal  designations 
given  to  rocks  of  the  diorite  family  are  "  banatite  "  for  an  augite- 
diorite  with  or  without  quartz  (from  the  Schemnitz  district), 
"  granodimte "  for  a  quartz-homblcnde-diorite  (essentially 
the  same  as  tonalite)  from  California,  &c.,  "  adamellite  "  for 
the  quartz-mica-diorite  or  tonalite  of  Monte  Adamello  (Alps), 
"  omite  "  for  a  homblende-diorite  rich  in  felspar,  from  Sweden. 

(J.  S.  F.) 

DIP  (Old  £ng.  dyppan,  connected  with  the  common  Teutonic 
root  seen  in  '^  deep  "),  the  angle  which  the  magnetic  needle  makes 
with  the  horizon.  A  freely  su^>ended  magnetic  needle  will  not 
maintain  a  horizontal  position  except  at  the  magnetic  equator. 
Over  the  N.  magnetic  pole  the  north-seeking  end  of  the  needle 
points  directly  downwards  and  dips  at  an  intermediate  angle  at 
intermediate  distances  between  the  magnetic  poles  and  equator. 
There  are  secular  progressive  variations  of  dip  as  well  as  of 
declination  and  the  maxima  are  independent  of  each  other.    In 
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1576  the  dip  at  London  was  71*  50',  in  1720  (max.)  74®  42',  in 
1900  67**  9'.    (For  Dip  Circle  see  Inclinometer.) 

DIPilENYL  (phenyl  benzene),  CeHs.CeHs,  a  hydrocarbon 
found  in  that  fraction  of  the  coal-tar  distillate  boiling  between 
240-300®  C,  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  warming  with 
sulphuric  acid,  separating  the  add  layer  and  strongly  cooling 
the  undissolved  ofl.  It  may  be  artificially  prepared  by  passing 
.  benzene  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube;  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  brombenzene  dissolved  in  ether;  by  the  action  of  stannous 
chloride  on  phenyldiazonium  chloride;  or  by  the  addition  of  solid 
phenyldiazonium  sulphate  to  warm  benzene  (R.  Mohlau,  Berichie, 
iSgj,  26, 1997)  C6H5N2-HS04+ CfjHe = H2S04-hN2+  CeHs- CeHs. 
L.  Gattermann  (Berichte,  i8go,  2j,  1226)  has  also  prepared  it 
by  the  decomposition  of  a  solution  of  phenyldiazonium  sulphate 
with  alcohol  and  copper  powder.  It  crystallizes  in  plates  (from 
alcohol)  melting  at  70-7 1**  C.  and  boiling  at  2  54**C.  It  is  oxidized 
by  chromic  add  in  glacial  acetic  acid  solution  to  benzoic  acid, 
dilute  nitric  add  and  chromic  acid  mixture  being  without  efEect. 
It  is  not  reduced  by  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  but  sodium 
in  the  presence  of  amyl  alcohol  reduces  it  to  tetrahydrodiphenyl 
Cidlu. 

Many  substitution  derivatives  are  known:  the  monosubstitution 
derivatives  being  capable  of  existing  in  three  isomeric  forms.  Of  the 
disubstitution  derivatives  the  most  important  are  those  derived  from 
diparadiaminodiphenyl  or  benzidine  (q.v.). 

-         L 

Orthoatninodiphenyl,  <^ ^'~'^ ^*  is  prepared  by  theaction  of 

bromine  and  caustic  soda  on  oithophenylbenzamide  (R.  Hirsch, 
Berichie,  i8g2,  25,  1974);  when  its  vapour  is  passed  over  heated 
lime,  carbazol  (q,v,)  is  formed. 

NH,       NH, 

I         L 

Diorthodiaminodiphenyl,<!^^^^2^'^^^..S^  .isobtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  corresponding  nitro  compound  (obtained  by  the  action  of 
ethyl  nitrite  at  o®  C.  on  metadinitrobenzidine  hydrochloride).  Its 
tetrazo  compound  on  reduction  gives  a  hydrazine  which,  on  warming 
with  hydrochloric  acid  at  150^  C,  decomposes  into  ammonium 


chloride  and  />A«ia«m«,<^__]>— <:^  >  (CuHgNj).  One  of  the 
most  important  derivatives  of  diphenyT,  from  the  theoretical  point 
of  view,  IS  diphenic  acid  or  diorthodiphenyl  carboxylic  acid,  which  can 
be  obtained  from_  diparadiaminodiphenyldiorthocarboxylic  acid, 
H jN  <^     ^>~<C     ^  N  H J,  or  from  phenant hrene  (g.r. ) ,  the  consti- 

HOOC  COOH 

tution  of  which  it  determines.  See  Benzidine  for  diparadiamino- 
diphenyl. 

DIPHILUS9  of  Sinope,  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy  and 
contemporary  of  Menander  (342-291  B.C.) .  Most  of  his  plays  were 
written  and  acted  at  Athens,  but  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and  died 
at  Smyrna.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  famous  courtesan 
Gnathaena  (Athenaeus  xiii.  pp.  579,  583).  He  is  said  to  have 
written  100  comedies,  the  titles  of  fifty  of  which  are  preserved. 
He  sometimes  acted  himself.  To  judge  from  the  imitations 
of  Plant  us.  (Casina  from  the  KXijpo^/iCFOi,  Asinaria  from  the 
^Ovaybsy  Rudens  from  some  other  play),  he  was  very  skilful  in 
the  construction  of  his  plots.  Terence  also  tells  us  that  he 
introduced  into  the  Adelpki  (ii.  i)  a  scene  from  the  XwavoSyn- 
oKovresy  which  had  been  omitted  by  Plautus  in  his  adaptation 
{CcmmorienUs)  of  the  same  play.  The  style  of  Diphilus  was 
simple  and  natural,  and  his  language  on  the  whole  good  Attic; 
he  paid  great  attention  to  versification,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
invented  a  peculiar  kind  of  metre.  The  ancients  were  undecided 
whether  to  class  him  among  the  writers  of  the  New  or  Middle 
comedy.  In  his  fondness  for  mythological  SK\b]tct&  {Hercules y 
Theseus)  and  his  introduction  on  the  stage  (by  a  bold  ana- 
chronism) of  the  poets  Archilochus  and  Hipponax  as  rivals  of 
Sappho,  he  approximates  to  the  spirit  of  the  latter. 

Fragments  in  H.  Koch,  Comicorum  Atticorum  fragmenta,  11.;  see 
J.  Denis,  La  ConUdie  grecque  (1886),  ii.  p.  414;  R.  W.  Bond  in 
Classical  Review  (Feb.  1910,  with  trans,  of  Emparos  fragm.). 

DIPHTHERIA  (from  5t<^^pa,  a  skin  or  membrane),  the  term 
applied  to  an  acute  infectious  disease,  which  is  accompanied  by 


a  membranous  exudation  on  a  mucous  surface,  generally  on  the 
tonsils  and  back  of  the  throat  or  pharynx. 

In  general  the  symptoms  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack 
of  diphtheria  are  comparatively  slight,  being  those  commonly 
accompanying  a  cold,  viz.  chilliness  and  depression.  Sometimes 
more  severe  phenomena  usher  in  the  attack,  such  as  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  A  slight  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  throat  is  ex- 
perienced along  with  some  stiffness  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  When 
looked  at  the  throat  appears  reddened  and  somewhat  swollen, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tonsils,  the  soft  palate 
and  upper  part  of  pharynx,  while  along  with  this  there  is  tender- 
ness and  swelling  of  the  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  jaws.  The 
affection  of  the  throat  spreads  rapidly,  and  soon  the  character- 
istic exudation  appears  on  the  inflamed  surface  in  the  form  of 
greyish- white  specks  or  patches,  increasing  in  i^xtent  and  thickness 
until  a  yellowish-looking  false  membrane  is  formed.  This  deposit 
is  firmly  adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane  beneath  or  in- 
corporated with  it,  and  if  removed  leaves  a  raw,  bleeding, 
ulcerated  surface,  upon  which  it  is  reproduced  in  a  short  period. 
The  appearance  of  the  exudation  has  been  compared  to  wet 
parchment  or  washed  leather,  and  it  is  more  or  less  dense  in 
texture.  It  may  cover  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  throat,  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  posterior  nares,  and  spread  down- 
wards into  the  air-passages  on  the  one  hand  and  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  on  the  other,  while  any  wound  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  liable  to  become  covered  with  it.  This  membrane  is 
apt  to  be  detached  spontaneously,  and  as  it  loosens  it  becomes 
decomposed,  giving  a  most  offensive  and  characteristic  odour  to 
the  breath.  There  is  pain  and  difficulty  in  swaUowing,  but  unless 
the  disease  has  affected  the  larynx  no  affection  of  the  breathing. 
The  voice  acquires  a  snuffling  character.  When  the  disease 
invades  the  posterior  nares  an  acrid,  fetid  discharge,  and  some- 
times also  copious  bleeding,  takes  place  from  the  nostrils.  Along 
with  these  local  phenomena  there  is  evidence  of  constitutional 
disturbance  of  the  most  severe  character.  There  may  be  no 
great  amount  of  fever,  but  there  is  marked  depression  and  loss  of 
strength .  The  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent,  the  countenance 
pale,  the  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  increases,  which,  along 
with  the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  testifies  to  a  condition 
of  blood  poisoning.  Unless  favourable  symptoms  emerge  death 
takes  place  within  three  or  four  days  or  sooner,  either  from  the 
rapid  extension  of  the  false  membrane  into  the  air-passage,  giving 
rise  to  asphyxia,  or  from  a  condition  of  general  collapse,  which  is 
sometimes  remarkably  sudden.  In  cases  of  recovery  the  change 
for  the  better  is  marked  by  an  arrest  in  the  extension  of  the  false 
membrane,  the  detachment  and  expectoration  of  that  already 
formed,  and  the  healing  of  the  ulcerated  mucous  membrane 
beneath.  Along  with  this  there  is  a  general  improvement  in  the 
symptoms,  the  power  of  swallowing  returns,  and  the  strength 
gradually  increases,  while  the  glandular  enlargement  of  the 
neck  diminishes,  and  the  albumen  disappears  from  the  urine. 
Recovery,  however,  is  generally  slow,  and  it  is  many  weeks 
before  fxill  convalescence  is  established.  Even,  however,  where 
diphtheria  ends  thus  favourably,  the  peculiar  sequelae  already 
mentioned  are  apt  to  follow,  generally  within  a  period  of  two  or 
three  weeks  after  all  the  local  evidence  of  the  disease  has  dis- 
appeared. These  secondary  affections  may  occur  after  mild  as 
well  as  after  severe  attacks,  and  they  are  principally  in  the  form  of 
paralysis  affecting  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx,  causing  difl&culty 
in  swallowing  with  regurgitation  of  food  through  the  nose,  and 
giving  a  peculiar  nasal  character  to  the  voice.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  forms  of  paralysis  occurring  after  diphtheria, especially 
that  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  which  produces  a  loss  of  the 
power  of  accommodation  and  consequent  impairment  of  vision. 
There  may  be,  besides,  paralysis  of  both  legs,  and  occasionally 
also  of  one  side  of  the  body  (hemiplegia).  These  symptoms, 
however,  after  continuing  for  a  variable  length  of  time,  almost 
always  ultimately  disappear. 

Under  the  name  of  the  if  alum  Egyptiacum,  Aretaeus  in  the  2nd 
century  gives  a  minute  description  of  a  disease  which  in  all  its 
essential  characteristics  corresponds  to  diphtheria.  In  the  i6tb, 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries  epidemics  of  diphtheria  appear  to  have 
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frequently  prevaUed  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  were 
described  by  physicians  belonging  to  those  countries  under  various 
titles;  but  it  is  probable  that  other  diseases  of  a  similar  nature 
were  included  in  their  descriptions,  and  no  accurate  account  of 
this  affection  had  been  published  till  M.  Bretonneau  of  Tours  in 
1821  laid  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  subject  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Medicine.  By  him  the  term  La  DiphthSrite  was  first 
given  to  the  disease. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  diphtheria  in  recent  years, 
with  some  striking  results.  Its  cause  and  nature  have  been 
definitely  ascertained,  the  conditions  which  influence  its  pre- 
valence have  been  elucidated,  and  a  specific  "  cure  "  has  been 
found.  In  the  last  respect  it  occupies  a  unique  position  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  case  of  several  other  zymotic  diseases  much 
has  been  done  by  way  of  prevention,  little  or  nothing  for  treat- 
ment; in  the  case  of  diphtheria  prevention  has  failed,  but  treat- 
ment has  been  revolutionized  by  the  introduction  of  antitoxin, 
which  constitutes  the  most  important  contribution  to  practical 
medicine  as  yet  made  by  bacteriology. 

The  exciting  cause  of  diphtheria  is  a  micro-organism,  identified 
by  Klebs  and  Ldffler  in  1883  (see  Parasitic  Diseases).  It 
has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  the  symptoms  of 
diphtheria,  including  the  after-effects,  are  produced  by 
a  toxin  derived  from  the  micro-organisms  which  lodge  in  the  air- 
passages  and  multiply  in  a  susceptible  subject.  The  natural 
history  of  the  organism  outside  the  body  is  not  well  understood, 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  lives  in  a  dormant 
condition  in  suitable  soils.  Recent  research  does  not  favour  the 
theory  that  it  is  derived  from  defective  drains  or  "  sewer  gas," 
but  these  things,  like  damp  and  want  of  sunlight,  probably 
promote  its  spread,  by  lowering  the  health  of  persons  exposed  to 
them,  and  particularly  by  causing  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
throat,  rendering  it  susceptible  to  the  contagion.  Defective 
drainage,  or  want  of  drainage,  may  also  act,  by  poUuting  the 
ground,  and  so  providing  a  favourable  soil  for  the  germ,  though 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  "  the  steady  increase  in  the  diphtheria 
mortality  has  coincided,  in  point  of  time,  with  steady  improve- 
ment in  regard  of  such  sanitary  circumstances  as  water  supply, 
sewerage,  and  drainage  "  (Thome  Thome).  Cats  and  cows  are 
susceptible  to  the  diphtheritic  bacillus,  and  fowls,  turkeys 
and  other  birds  have  been  known  to  suffer  from  a  disease  like 
diphtheria,  but  other  domestic  animals  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
resistant  or  immime.  In  human  beings  the  mere  presence  of  the 
germ  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  disease;  there  must  also  be 
susceptibility,  but  it  is  nbt  known  in  what  that  consists.  Indi- 
viduals exhibit  all  degrees  of  resistance  up  to  complete  immunity. 
Children  are  far  more  susceptible  than  adults,  but  even  children 
may  have  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus  in  their  throats  without 
showing  any  symptoms  of  illness.  Altogether  there  are  many 
obscure  points  about  this  micro-organism,  which  is  apt  to  assume 
a  puzzling  variety  of  forms.  Nevertheless  its  identification  has 
greatly  facilitated  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  which  was  previ- 
ously a  very  difficult  matter,  often  determined  in  an  arbitrary 
fashion  on  no  particular  principles. 

Diphtheria,  as  at  present  understood,  may  be  defined  as  sore 
throat  in  which  the  bacillus  is  found;  if  it  cannot  be  found,  the 
iUness  is  regarded  as  something  else,  unless  the  dinical  symptoms 
are  quite  unmistakable.'  One  result  of  this  is  a  large  transference 
of  registered  mortality  from  other  throat  affections,  and  particu- 
larly from  croup,  to  diphtheria.  Croup,  which  never  had  a  well- 
defined  application,  and  is  not  recognized  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  as  a  synonjon  for  diphtheria,  appears  to  be  dying  out 
from  the  medical  vocabulary  in  Great  Britain.  In  France  the 
distinction  has  never  been  recognized. 

Diphtheria  is  endemic  in  all  European  and  American  countries, 
and  is  apparently  increasing,  but  the  incidence  varies  greatly. 
It  is  far  more  prevalent  on  the  continent  than  in 
England,  and  still  more  so  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  following  table,  compiled  from  figures 
collected  by  Dr  Newsholme,  shows  how  London  compares  with 
some  foreign  cities.     The  figures  give  the  mean  death-rate  from 


diphtheria  and  croup  for  the  term  of  years  during  which  records 
have  been  kept.  The  period  varies  in  different  cases,  and  there- 
fore the  comparison  is  only  a  rough  one. 


Mean  Death-Rates  from 

New  York 

Chicago 

Buenos  Aires 

Trieste 

Dresden 

Berlin 

Boston 

Marseilles  . 

Christiania 

Budapest  . 


Diphtheria 

i6ra 
1400 
1360 

.  1300 
.  1290 

1190 

1160 

1 130 
1090 
1880 


and  Croup  per  Million 

Munich  . 
Milan 
Florence. 
Vienna   . 
Stockholm 
St  Petersburg  . 
Moscow . 
Paris 
Hamburg 
London . 


Uving. 

990 
990 
830 

770 
720 

650 

640 

630- 

490 

386 


There  is  comparatively  little  diphtheria  in  India  and  Japan, 
but  in  Egypt y  the  Cape  and  Australasia  it  prevails  very  extensively 
among  the  urban  populations.  The  mortality  varies  greatly  from 
year  to  year  in  all  countries  and  cities-  In  Berlin,  for  instance,  it 
has  oscillated  between  a  maximum  of  2420  in  1883  and  a  minimum 
of  340  in  1896;  in  New  York  between  2760  in  1877  and  680  in 
1868;  in  Christiania  between  3290  in  1887  and  170  in  187 1.  In 
some  American  cities  still  higher  maxima  have  been  recorded.  In 
other  words,  diphtheria,  though  always  endemic,  exhibits  at  times 
a  great  increase  of  activity,  and  becomes  epidemic  or  even 
pandemic.  The  following  table  for  1859-99  shows  fairly  well  the 
periodical  rise  and  fall  in  England  and  Wales.  Diphtheria  and 
croup  are  given  both  separately  and  together,  showing  the 
increasing  transference  from  one  to  the  other  of  late  years. 
Diphtheria  was  first  entered  separately  in  the  year  1^59. 


Deaths  from  j 

Diphtheria  and  Croup  ^ 

per  Million  living  in 

England  and  Wales, 

Years. 

Diphtheria. 

Croup. 

Diphtheria 
and  Croup. 

i«59 

517 

286 

803 

i860 

261 

220 

481 

1861-70     . 

185 

\n 

431 

1871-80     . 

121 

289, 

1881-90     . 

163 

144 

307 

1891-95     . 

254 

70 

324 

1896-97     . 

269 

43 

312 

1898 

244 

27 

271 

1899 

393 

32 

325 

The  combined  figures  for  diphtheria  and  croup  in  later  years  are  :— 
(1900)  316;  (1901)  296;  (1002)  255;  (1903)  195;  (1904)  184; 
(1905)  174;  (1906)  190;  (1907)  175;  (1908)  166. 

Several  facts  are  roughly  indicated  by  the  table.  It  be{^ 
with  an  extremely  severe  epidemic,  which  has  not  been  ap- 
proached since.  Then  follows  a  fall  extending  over  twenty  years. 
On  the  whole  this  diminution  was  progressive,  though  not  in 
reality  so  steady  as  the  decennial  grouping  makes  it  appear,  being 
interrupted  by  smaller  oscillations  in  single  years  and  groups  of 
years.  Still  the  main  fact  holds  good.  After  1880  an  opposite 
movement  began,  likewise  interrupted  by  minor  oscillations,  but 
on  the  whole  progressive,  and  ctdminating  in  the  year  1893  with  a 
death-rate  of  389,  the  highest  recorded  since  1865.  After  1896 
a  marked  faU  again  took  place.  This  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  use  of  antitoxin,  which  only  began  on  a  considerable  scale  in 
1895,  a.nd  did  not  become  general  until  a  year  or  two  later  at 
least.  Its  effects  were  only  then  fuDy  felt.  The  registrar- 
general's  returns  record  mortality,  not  prevalence — that  ijs  to 
say,  the  number  of  deaths,  not  of  cases. 

On  the  whole,  we  get  dear  evidence  of  an  epidemic  rise  and  fall, 
which  may  serve  to  dispose  of  some  erroneous  conceptions.  The 
belief,  held  until  recently,  that  diphtheria  is  steadily  increasing  in 
Great  Britain  was  obviously  premature;  it  did  rise  over  a  series 
of  years,  but  has  now  ebbed  again.  Moreover,  the  general 
prevalence  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  notably  less 
than  in  the  previous  twelve  years.  Yet  it  is  during  years  since 
1870  that  compulsory  education  has  been  in  existence  and 
main  drainage  chiefly  carried  out.  It  follows  that  neither  school 
attendance  nor  sewer  gas  exercises  such  an  important  influence 
over  the  epidemicity  of  diphtheria  as  some  other  conditions. 
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What  are  those  conditions  ?  Dr  Newsholme  has  advanced  the 
theory,  based  on  an  elaborate  examination  of  statistics  in  various 
countries,  that  the  activity  of  diphtheria  is  connected  with  the 
rainfall,  and  he  lays  down  the  following  general  induction  from 
the  facts: ''  Diphtheria  only  becomes  epidemic  in  years  in  which 
the  rainfall  is  deficient,  and  the  epidemics  are  on  the  largest  scale 
when  three  or  more  years  of  deficient  rainfall  follow  each  other." 
He  points  out  that  the  comparative  rarity  of  diphtheria  in  tropical 
climates,  which  are  characterized  by  excessive  rainfall,  and  its 
greater  prevalence  in  continental  than  in  insular  countries, 
confirm  his  theory.  His  observations  seem  quite  contrary  to  the 
view  laid  down  by  various  authorities,  and  hitherto  accepted, 
that  wet  weather  favours  diphtheria.  The  two,  however,  are  not 
irreconcilable.  The  key  to  the  problem — ^and  possibly  to  many 
other  epidemiological  problems — may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
movements  of  the  subsoil  water.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
different  observers,  and  particularly  by  Mr  M.  A.  Adams,  who  has 
for  some  years  made  a  study  of  the  subsoil  water  at  Maidstone, 
that  there  is  a  definite  connexion  between  it  and  diphtheria.  In 
England  the  underground  water  normally  reaches  its  lowest  level 
at  the  end  of  the  summer;  then  it  gradually  rises,  fed  by  percola- 
tion from  the  winter  rains,  reaching  a  maximum  level  about  the 
end  of  March,  after  which  it  gradually  sinks.  This  maximum 
level  Mr  Adams  calls  the  annual  spring  cleaning  of  the  soil,  and 
his  observations  go  to  show  that  when  the  normal  movement  is 
arrested  or  disturbed,  diphtheria  becomes  active.  Now  that  is 
what  happens  in  periods  of  drought.  The  underground  water 
does  not  rise  to  its  usual  level,  and  there  is  no  spring  cleaning. 
The  hypothesis,  then,  is  this:  The  diphtheria  bacillus  lives  in  the 
soil,  but  is  "  drowned  out  "  in  wet  periods  by  the  subsoil  water. 
In  droughty  ones  it  lives  and  flourishes  in  the  warm,  dry  soil; 
then  when  rain  comes,  it  is  driven  out  with  the  groimd  air  into  the 
houses.  This  process  will  continue  for  some  time,  so  that  epidemic 
outbreaks  may  well  seem  to  be  associated  with  wet*  But  they 
begin  in  drought,~and  are  stopped  by  long-continued  periods  of 
copious  rainfall.  This  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  observed  fact 
that  diphtheria  is  a  seasonal  disease,  always  most  prevalent  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  The  summer  develops  the  poison  in  the 
soil,  the  autumnal  rains  bring  it  out.  The  fact  that  the  same 
cause  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  in  tropical  countries  may 
perhaps  be  explained  by  the  extreme  violence  of  the  alternations, 
which  are  too  great  to  suit  this  particular  micro-organism,  or 
possibly  the  regidarity  of  the  rainfall  prevents  its  development. 

The  foregoing  hypothesis  is  supported  by  a  good  deal  of 
evidence,  and  notably  by  the  concurrence  of  the  great  epidemic 
or  pandemic  prevalence  in  Great  Britain,  culminating  in  1859, 
with  a  prolonged  period  of  exceptionally  deficient  rainfall.  Again, 
the  highest  death-rate  registered  since  1865  was  in  1893,  a  year 
of  similarly  exceptional  drought.  But  it  is  no  more  than  an 
hypothesis,  and  the  fate  of  former  theories  is  a  warning  against 
drawing  conclusions  from  statistics  and  records  extending  over 
too  short  a  period  of  time.  The  warning  is  particularly  necessary 
in  connexion  with  meteorological  conditions,  which  are  apt  to 
upset  all  calculations.  As  it  happens,  a  period  of  deficient  rain- 
fall even  greater  than  that  of  18  54- 18  58  has  recently  been 
experienced.  It  began  in  1893  and  cidminated  in  the  extra- 
ordinary season  of  1899.  The  dry  years  were  1893,  1895,  1896, 
1898  and  1899,  and  the  deficiency  of  rainfall  was  not  made  good 
by  any  considerable  excess  in  1894  and  1897.  It  surpassed  all 
records  at  Greenwich;  streams  and  weDs  ran  dry  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  flow  of  the  Thames  and  Lea  was  reduced  to 
the  lowest  point  ever  recorded.  There  should  be,  according  to 
the  theory,  at  least  a  very  large  increase  in  the  prevalence  of 
diphtheria.  To  a  certain  extent  it  has  held  good.  There  was  a 
marked  rise  in  1893-1896  over  the  preceding  period,  though  not 
so  large  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  it  was  followed  by  a 
decided  fall  in  1897-1898.  The  experience  of  1898  contradicts, 
that  of  1899  supports,  the  theory.  Further  light  is  therefore 
required;  but  perhaps  the  failure  of  the  recent  drought  to  produce 
results  at  all  comparable  with  the  epidemic  of  the  'fifties  may  be 
due  to  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  disease,  which  differs 
widelv  in  different  years.     It  may  also  be  due  in  part  to  improved 


sanitation,  to  the  notification  of  infectious  diseases,  the  use  of 
isolation  hospitals,  which  have  greatly  developed  in  quite  recent 
years,  and,  lastly,  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  antitoxin.  If  these 
be  the  real  explanations,  then  scientific  and  administrative  work 
has  not  been  thrown  away  after  all  in  combating  this  very  painful 
and  fatal  enemy  of  the  young. 

The  conditions  governing  the  general  prevalence  of  diphtheria, 
and  its  epidemic  rise  and  fall,  which  have  just  been  discussed,  do 
not  touch  the  question  of  actual  dissemination.  The 
contagion  is  spread  by  means  which  are  in  constant 
operation,  whether  the  general  amount  of  disease  is 
great  or  small.  Water,  so  important  in  some  epidemic  diseases, 
is  believed  not  to  be  one  of  them,  though  a  negative  proof  based 
on  absence  of  evidence  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive.  On 
the  other  hand,  milk  is  undoubtedly  a  means  of  dissemination. 
Several  outbreaks  of  an  almost  explosive  character,  besides  minor 
extensions  of  disease  from  one  place  to  another,  have  been  traced 
to  this  cause.  Milk  may  be  contaminated  in  various  ways — at 
the  dairy,  for  instance,  or  on  the  way  to  customers, — but  several 
cases,  investigated  by  the  officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
and  others,  have  been  thought  to  point  to  infection  from  cows 
suffering  from  a  diphtheritic  affection  of  the  udder.  The  part 
played  by  aerial  convection  is  undetermined,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  infecting  material  is  conveyed  any 
distance  by  wind  or  air  currents.  Instances  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  contrary  may  be  explained  in  other  ways,  and  particularly 
by  the  fact,  now  fully  demonstrated,  that  persons  suffering  from 
minor  sore  throats,  not  recognized  as  diphtheria,  may  carry  the 
disease  about  and  introduce  it  into  other  localities.  Human 
intercourse  is  the  most  important  means  of  dissemination,  the 
contagion  passing  from  person  to  person  either  by  actual  contact, 
as  in  kissing,  or  by  the  use  of  the  same  utensils  and  articles,  or  by 
mere  proximity.  In  the  last  case  the  germs  must  be  supposed  to 
be  air-borne  for  short  distances,  and  to  enter  with  the  breath. 
Rooms  appear  liable  to  become  infected  by  the  presence  of 
diphtheritic  cases,  and  so  spread  the  disease  among  other  persons 
using  them.  At  a  small  outbreak  which  occurred  at  Darenth 
Asylum  in  1898  the  infection  clung  obstinately  to  a  particular 
ward,  in  spite  of  the  prompt  removal  of  all  cases,  and  fresh  ones 
continued  to  occur  until  it  had  been  thoroughly  disinfected,  after 
which  there  were  no  more.  The  part  played  by  human  inter- 
course in  fostering  the  spread  of  the  disease  suggests  that  it  would 
naturally  be  more  prevalent  in  urban  communities,  where  people 
congregate  together  more,  than  in  rural  ones.  This  is  at  variance 
with  the  conclusion  laid  down  by  some  authorities,  that  in  this 
country  diphtheria  used  to  affect  chiefly  the  sparsely  populated 
districts,  and  though  tending  to  become  more  urban,  is  stiU 
rather  a  rural  disease.  That  view  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
distribution  by  counties  in  England  and  Wales  from  1855  to  1880, 
and  it  has  been  generally  accepted  and  repeated  until  it  has 
become  a  sort  of  axiom.  Of  course  the  facts  of  distribution  are 
facts,  but  the  general  inference  drawn  from  them,  that  diphtheria 
peculiarly  affects  the  country  and  is  changing  its  habitat,  may  be 
erroneous.  Dr  Newsholme,  by  taking  a  wider  basis  of  experience, 
has  arrived  at  the  opposite  conclusion,  and  finds  that  diphtheria 
does  not,  in  fact,  flourish  more  in  sparsely-peopled  districts. 
"  When  a  sufficiently  long  series  of  years  is  taken,"  he  says,  "  it 
appears  clear  that  there  is  more  diphtheria  in  urban  than  in  rural 
communities. "  The  rate  for  London  has  always  been  in  excess  of 
that  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  distribution  at  any 
given  time  is  determined  by  a  number  of  circumstances,  and  by 
their  incidental  co-operation,  not  by  any  property  or  predilection 
for  town  or  country  inherent  in  the  disease.  There  are  the 
epidemic  conditions  of  soil  and  rainfall,  previously  discussed, 
which  vary  widely  in  different  localities  at  different  times;  there 
is  the  steady  influence  of  regular  intercourse,  and  the  accidental 
element  of  special  distribution  by  various  means.  These  things 
may  combine  to  alter  the  incidence.  In  short,  accident  plays 
too  great  a  part  to  permit  any  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  distribution,  except  from  a  very  wide  basis  of  experience. 
The  variations  are  very  great  and  sometimes  very  sudden.  For 
instance,  the  county  of  London  for  some  years  headed  the  list, 
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having  a  far  higher  death-rate  than  any  other.  In  1 898  it  dropped 
to  the  fifth  place,  and  was  surpassed  by  Rutland,  a  purely  rural 
county,  which  had  the  lowest  mortality  of  all  in  the  previous  year 
and  very  nearly  the  lowest  for  the  previous  ten  years.  Again, 
South  Wales,  which  had  had  a  low  mortality  for  some  years, 
suddenly  came  into  prominence  as  a  diphtheria  district,  and  in 
1898  had  the  highest  death-rate  in  the  country.  Staffordshire 
and  Bedfordshire  show  a  similar  rise,  the  one  an  urban,  the  other 
a  rural,  county.  All  the  northern  counties,  both  rural  and  urban, 
— ^namely,  Northumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire  and  Lincolnshire, — had  a  very 
high  rate  in  1 861-1870,  and  a  low  one  in  1896-1898.  It  is 
obviously  unsafe  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  distribution 
data  on  a  small  scale.  Diphtheria  appears  to  creep  about  very 
slowly,  as  a  rule>  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  part  of  a  large 
town  to  another;  it  forsakes  one  district  and  appears  in  another; 
occasionally  it  attacks  a  fresh  locality  with  great  energy,  pre- 
sumably because  the  local  conditions  are  exceptionally  favourable, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  soil  or,  possibly,  to  the  susceptibility  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are,  so  to  speak,  virgin  ground.  But  through 
it  all  personal  infection  is  the  chief  means  of  spread. 

The  acceptance  of  this  doctrine  has  directed  great  attention  to 
the  practical  question  of  school  influence.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  it  plays  a  very  considerable  part  in  spreading 
diphtheria.  The  incidence  of  the  disease  is  chiefly  on  children, 
and  nothing  so  often  and  regularly  brings  large  numbers  together 
in  close  contact  imder  the  same  roof  as  school  attendance. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  furnishes  such  constant  and  extensive  oppor- 
tunities for  personal  infection.  Many  outbreaks  have  definitely 
been  traced  to  schools.  In  London  the  subject  has  been  very 
fully  investigated  by  Sir  Shirley  Murphy,  the  medical  officer  of 
health  to  the  London  County  Coimdl,  and  by  Dr  W.  R.  Smith, 
formerly  medical  ofl^cer  of  health  to  the  London  School  Board. 
Sir  Shirley  Murphy  has  shown  that  a  special  incidence  on  children 
of  school  age  began  to  manifest  itself  after  the  adoption  of 
compulsory  education,  and  that  the  smnmer  holidays  are  marked 
by  a  distinct  diminution  of  cases^  which  is  succeeded  by  an 
increase  on  the  return  to  school.  Dr  W.  R.  Smith's  observations 
are  directed  rather  to  minimizing  the  effect  of  school  influence, 
and  to  showing  that  it  is  less  important  than  other  factors; 
which  is  doubtless  true,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  It 
appears  that  the  heaviest  incidence  falls  upon  infants  under  school 
age,  and  that  liability  diminishes  progressively  after  school  age 
is  reached.  But  this  by  no  means  disposes  of  the  importance  of 
school  influence,  as  the  younger  children  at  home  may  be  infected 
by  older  ones,  who  have  picked  up  the  contagion  at  sdiool,  but, 
being  less  susceptible,  are  less  severely  affected  and  exhibit  no 
worse  symptoms  than  a  sore  throat.  From  a  practical  point  of 
view  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  as  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  ensure  the  exclusion  of  all  infection,  on  account 
of  the  deceptively  mild  forms  it  may  assume;  but  considering 
how  very  often  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  necessitate  the  closing  of 
schools,  it  would  probably  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  authorities 
to  discourage,  rather  than  to  compel,  the  attendance  of  children 
with  sore  throats.  A  fact  of  some  interest  revealed  by  statistics 
is  that  in  the  earliest  years  of  life  the  incidence  of  diphtheria  is 
greater  upon  male  than  upon  female  children,  but  from  three 
years  onwards  the  position  is  reversed,  and  with  every  succeeding 
year  the  relative  female  liability  becomes  greater.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  habit  of  kissing  maintained  among  females,  but 
more  and  more  abandoned  by  boys  from  babyhood  onwards. 

All  these  considerations  suggest  the  importance  of  segregating 
the  sick  in  isolation  hospitals.  Of  late  years  this  preventive 
measure  has  been  carried  out  with  increasing  efficiency,  owing  to 
the  better  provision  of  such  hospitals  and  the  greater  willingness 
of  the  public  to  make  use  of  them;  and  probably  the  improve- 
ment so  effected  has  had  some  share  in  keeping  down  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  to  comparatively  moderate  proportions. 
Unfortunately,  the  complete  segregation  of  infected  persons  is 
hardly  possible,  because  of  the  mild  symptoms,  and  even  absence 
of  symptoms,  exhibited  by  some  individuals.  A  further  difficulty 
arises  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  patients.    It  has  been 


proved  that  the  bacillus  may  persist  almost  indefinitely  in  the 
air-passages  in  certain  cases,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  it 
does  persist  for  several  weeks  after  convalescence.  On  returning 
home  such  cases  may,  and  often  do,  infect  others. 

Since  the  antitoxin  treatment  was  introduced  in  1894  it  has 
overshadowed  all  other  methods.  We  owe  this  drug  originally 
to  the  Berlin  school  of  bacteriologists,  and  particularly  jy^^teiejit 
to  Dr  Behring.  The  idea  of  making  use  of  serum  arose 
about  1890,  out  of  researches  made  in  connexion  with  Mechnikov's 
theory  of  phagocytosis,  by  which  is  meant  the  action  of  the 
phagocytes  or  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  in  destroying  the 
bacteria  of  disease.  It  was  shown  by  the  German  bacteriologists 
that  the  serum  or  liquid  part  of  the  blood  plays  an  equally  or  more 
important  part  in  resisting  disease,  and  the  idea  of  combating 
the  toxins  produced  by  pathogenic  bacteria  with  resistant  serum 
injected  into  the  blood  presented  itself  to  several  workers.  The 
idea  was  followed  up  and  worked  out  independently  in  France  and 
Germany,  so  successfully  that  by  the  year  1894  the  serum  treat- 
ment had  been  tried  on  a  considerable  scale  with  most  encourag- 
ing results.  Some  of  these  were  published  in  Germany  in  the 
earlier  part  of  that  year,  and  at  the  International  Hygienic 
Congress,  held  in  Budapest  a  little  later,  Dr  Roux,  of  the  Institut 
Pasteur,  whose  experience  was  somewhat  more  extensive  than 
that  of  his  German  coUeagues,  read  a  paper  giving  the  result  of 
several  hundred  cases  treated  in  Paris.  When  all  allowance  for 
errors  had  been  made,  they  showed  a  remarkable  and  even 
astonishing  reduction  of  mortality,  fully  confirming  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  German  experiments.  This  consensus  of 
independent  opinion  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  further  trial,  and 
before  long  one  clinique  after  another  told  the  same  tale.  The 
evidence  was  so  favourable  that  Professor  Virchow — the  last  man 
to  be  carried  away  by  a  novelty — declared  it  "  the  imperative 
duty  of  medical  men  to  use  the  new  remedy  "  (The  Times,  19th 
October  1894).  Since  then  an  enormous  mass  of  facts  has 
accumulated  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  all  testifying  to 
the  value  of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria.  The 
experience  of  the  hospitals  of  the  London  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  for  five  years  before  and  after  antitoxin  may  be  given 
as  a  particularly  instructive  illustration;  but  the  subsequent 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  mortality  (12  in  1900,  11  •3  in  1901, 
io>8  in  1902, 9*3  in  1903,  and  an  average  of  9  in  1904-1908)  added 
further  confirmation. 

Annual  Case  Mortality  in  MdropQlitan  Asylums  Board's 

Hospitals, 


Before  Antitoxin. 

Mortality 
Year.  per  cent. 

1890  .  .  .  33-55 

1891  .  .  .  30'6i 

1892  .  .  .  2951 

1893  .  •  •  3042 

1894  •  •  29-29 


After  Antitoxin. 

Mortality 
Year.  per  cent. 

1895  .  .    22-85 

1896    .  .  .     21 '20 

1897  .         .         .    1779 

1898  .         .         .    15-37 

1899  .         .         .    13-95 


The  number  of  cases  dealt  with  in  these  five  antitoxin  years 
was  32,835,  or  an  average  of  6567  a  year,  and  the  broad  result 
is  a  reduction  of  mortality  by  more  than  one-half.  It  is  a 
fair  inference  that  the  treatment  saves  the  lives  of  about  1000 
children  every  year  in  London  alone.  This  refers  to  all  cases. 
Those  which  occur  in  the  hospitals  as  a  sequel  to  scarlet  fever,  and 
consequently  come  under  treatment  from  the  commencement, 
show  very  much  more  striking  results.  The  case  mortality,  which 
was  46-8%  in  1892  and  58-8%. in  1893,  has  been  reduced  to 
3-6%  since  the  introduction  of  antitoxin.  But  the  evidence  is 
not  from  statistics  alone.  The  beneficial  effect  of  the  treatment 
is  equally  attested  by  clim'cal  observation.  Dr  Roux's  original 
account  has  been  confirmed  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  year  after 
year.  "  One  may  say,"  he  wrote,  "  that  the  appearance  of  most 
of  the  patients  is  totally  different  from  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  pale  and  leaden  faces  are  scarcely  seen  in  the  wards;  the 
expression  of  the  children  is  brighter  and  more  lively."  Adult 
patients  have  described  the  relief  afforded  by  inoculation;  it  acts 
like  a  charm,  and  lifts  the  deadly  feeling  of  oppression  off  like 
a  cloud  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Finally,  the  counteracting 
effect  of  antitoxin  in  preventing  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 
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diphtheritic    toicin 

the  nervous  tissues  has 

jlj   been  demonstrated 

If    pathologically.     There 

C   are  some  nho  still  affect 


the 

**  value    of    this    drug. 

S  They    cannot    be 

«  quainted  with  the 

o"  dence,  for  if  the  efficacy 

B  of  antitoxinin  the  treat- 

o  ment  of  diphtheria  has 

^  not  been  proved,  then 

S  neither  can  the  efficacy 

-D  of  any  treatment  for 

^  anythii^  be  said  to  be 

E  proved.     Prophylactic 

S  properties      are      also 

.c  claimed  for  the  semm ; 

^  but  protection  is  neces* 

o  sarily  more  difficult  to 

^  demonstrate  than  cure, 

^  and    though    there    is 

■^  some  evidence  to  sup- 

^  port  the  claim,  it  has 

2  not   been   fully   made 
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<3  New^iolrae,      Epidemic 

3  Diphtheria -.W.R. Smith, 

(3  Harben  Lectures   (1890); 

"  County  Council  (1894); 

g  SiniB  WcMKlhead,  Report 

^  to  Uelropolilati  Asylums 

"•  Board  {1901). 
jj       DIPLODOCUS,    a 

•9  gigantic   extinct    land 

g  reptile    discovered    in 

3  rocks  of  Upper  Jurassic 

S  age  in  western  North 

■S  America,      the      best- 

"^  known   eicample    of    a 

*§  Sauropodous  Dinosaur. 

^  The  first  scattered  re- 

^  mains  of  a.  skeleton  were 

0  found  in  1877  by  Prof. 

1  S.  W.  Willistou  near 
•|  Gallon  City,  Colorado; 
^  and  the  tail  and  hind- 
.a  limb  of  this  specimen 
%  were  described  in  the 
K  following  year  by  Prof. 
:^  O.  C.  Marsh.  He 
S  noticed  that  in  the  part 

1  ofthetailwhichdragged 
«  on  the  ground,  each 
»  chevron  bone  below  the 
3  vertebral  column  con- 
S<  sistcd  of  a  pair  of  bars; 
^  and  as  so  peculiar  an 
^  arrangement    for    the 

2  protection  of  the  artery 
■^  and  vein  beneath  the 
^  tail  had  not  previously 
■n  been  observed  in  any 
€  animal,  he  proposed 
I  the  name  Diphdocus 
c  {"  double  beam  "  or 
§  "  double  bar  ")  for  the 
Di  new  reptile,  adding  the 


specific  name  longus  in  allusion  to  the  elongated  shape  of  the 
tail  vertebrae.  In  1884  Prof.  Maisb  described  the  head, 
vertebrae  and  pelvis  of  the  same  skeleton,  which  b  now 
in  the  National  Museum,  Washington.  In  1897  the  next 
important  specimen,  a  tail  assodaCed  with  other  fragments, 
apparently  of  Diplodocus  longus,  was  obtained  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  from  Como  Bluffs, 
Wyoming.  In  1899-1900  large  parts  of  two  skeletons  of  another 
species,  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  were  disinterred 
by  Messrs  J.  L.  Wortman,  O.  A.  Peterson  and  J.  B.  Hatcher  in 
Sheep  Creek,  Albany  county,  Wyo.,  and  these  arc  now  exhibited 
with  minor  discoveries  in  the  Carnegie  Museum,  Pittsburg.  There 
are  also  other  specimens  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming.  In  1901  Mr  J.  B.  Hatcher  studied  the  new 
species  at  Pittsburg,  named  it  Diplodocus  camegH.  and  published 
the  first  restored  sketch  of  a  complete  skeleton.  Shortly  after- 
wards plaster  casts  of  the  finest  specimens  were  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  J.  B.  Hatcher  and  Dr  W.  J.  Holland,  and 
these  were  skilfully  combined  to  form  the  cast  of  a  completely 
reconstructed  skeleton,  which  was  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  1905.  This  reconstruction  is 
based  primarily  on  a  well-preserved  chain  of  vertebrae,  extending 
from  the  second  cervical  to  the  twelfth  caudal,  associated  with 
the  ribs,  pelvis  and  several  limb-bones.  The  tail  is  completed 
fromtwootherspecimensinthe  Carnegie  Museum,  having caudals 
13  to  36  and  37  to  73  respectively  in  apparently  unbroken  series. 
Prof.  Marsh's  specimen  in  Washington  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  the  skull;  and  the  fore-foot  is  copied  from  a  specimen  in  New 
York. 

The  cast  of  the  reconstructed  skeleton  of  Diplodocus  camegU 
measures  84  ft.  in  length  and  11  ft.  g  in.  in  maximum  height  at 
the  hind-limbs.  It  displays  the  elongated  neck  and  tail  and  the 
relatively  small  head  so  characteristic  of  the  Sauropodous 
Dinosaurs.  The  skull  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  neck,  denot- 
ing a  browsing  animal;  while  the  feeble  blunt  teeth  and  fiat 
expanded  snout  suggest  feeding  amoi^  succulent  water-weeds. 
The  large  narial  opening  at  the  highest  point  of  the  bead  probably 
indicates  an  aquatic  mode  of  life,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  soft  valve  to  close  the  nostrils  when  under  water.  The 
diminutive  brain-cavity,  scarcely  large  enough  to  contain  a 
walnut,  is  noteworthy.  There  are  104  vertebrae,  namely,  15  in 
the  neck,  1 1  in  the  back,  5  in  the  sacrum  and  73  in  the  tail.  The 
presacral  vertebrae  are  of  remarkably  light  construction,  the 
plates  and  struts  of  bone  being  arranged  to  give  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  weight.  The  end  of  the  tail  is  a  flexible 
lash,  which  would  probably  be  used  as  a  weapon,  like  the  tail  of 
some  existing  lizards.  The  feet,  notwithstanding  the  weight  they 
had  to  support,  are  as  unsyrametrical  as  those  of  a  crocodile,  with 
claws  only  on  the  three  inner  toes.     There  is  no  extenial  armour. 

See  0.  C.  Marsh,  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.  ser.  3,  vol.  xvi.  (1878),  p.  414, 

El.  viii.,  and  loc.  cil.  vol.  xxviL  (1884^,  p.  161,  pis.  iit,,  iv.; 
:.  F.  Osborn,  Mem.  Amer.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  1.  pt.  v.  (1809); 
I.  B.  Hatcher,  Mem.  Carjtegie  Mus.  vol.  i.  No.  I  (1901),  and  vol.  li. 
No.  1  (1903);  W.  J.  Holland,  Mem.  Carmgie  Mus.  vol.  ii  No.  6 
(1906).  (A.  S.  Wo.)     , 

DIPLOMACY  (Fr.  diplomatie),  the  art  of  conducting  inter- 
national negotiations.  The  word,  borrowed  from  the  French,  has 
the  same  derivation  as  Diplomatic  iq.v.),  and,  according  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary,  was  first  used  in  England  so  late  as  1796 
by  Burke.  Yet  there  is  no  other  word  in  the  English  language 
that  could  supply  its  exact  sense.  The  need  for  such  a  term 
was  indeed  not  felt;  for  what  we  know  as  diplomacy  was  long 
regarded,  partly  as  falling  under  the  Jus  gentium  or  international 
law,  partly  as  a  kind  of  activity  morally  somewhat  suspect  and 
incapable  of  being  brought  under  any  system.  Moreover,  though 
in  a  certain  sense  it  is  as  old  as  history,  diplomacy  as  a  uniform 
system,  based  upon  generally  recognized  rules  and  directed  by 
diplomatic  hierarchy  having  a  fixed  international  status,  is  of 
quite  modem  growth  even  in  Europe.  It  was  finally  established 
only  at  thecongressesof  Vienna  (1815)  and  Aix-Ia-Chapelle(i8i8), 
while  its  effective  extension  to  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  European  civilization,  was  comparatively 
an  affair  of  yesterday.     So  late  as  1876  it  was  possible  for  the 
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writer  on  this  subject  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  to  say  that  "  it  would  be  an  historical  absurdity  to 
suppose  diplomatic  relations  connecting  together  China,  Burma 
and  Japan,  as  they  connect  the  great  European  powers." 

Principles. — Though  diplomacy  has  been  usually  treated  under 
the  head  of  international  law,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  consonant 
with  the  facts  to  place  international  law  under  diplomacy.  The 
principles  and  rules  governing  the  intercourse  of  states,  defined 
by  a  long  succession  of  international  lawyers,  have  no  sanction 
save  the  consensus  of  the  powers,  established  and  maintained 
by  diplomacy  (see  Balance  op  Power)  ;  in  so  far  as  they  have 
become,  by  international  agreement,  more  than  mere  pious 
opinions  of  theorists,  they  are  working  rules  established  for 
mutual  convenience,  which  it  is  the  function  of  diplomacy  to 
safeguard  or  to  use  for  its  own  ends.  In  any  case  they  by  no 
means  cover  the  whole  field  of  diplomatic  activity;  and,  were 
they  swept  away,  the  art  of  diplomacy,  developed  through  long 
ages  of  experience,  would  survive. 

This  experience  may  perhaps  be  called  the  science,  as  distinct 
from  the  art,  of  diplomacy.  It  covers  not  only  the  province  of 
international  law,  but  the  vast  field  of  recorded  experience  which 
we  know  as  history,  of  which  indeed  international  law  is  but  a 
part;  for,  as  Bielfeld  in  his  Institutions  polUiques  (La  Haye,  1760, 
1. 1,  ch.  11.  §  13)  points  out,  "  public  law  is  founded  on  facts.  To 
know  it  we  must  know  history,  which  is  the  soul  of  this  science 
as  of  politics  in  general."  The  broad  outlook  on  human  affairs 
implied  in  "  historical  sense  "  is  more  necessary  to  the  diplomatist 
under  modem  conditions  than  in  the  i8th  century,  when  inter- 
national policy  was  still  wholly  under  the  control  of  princes 
and  their  immediate  advisers.  Diplomacy  was  then  a  game  of 
wits  played  in  a  narrow  circle.  Its  objects  too  were  narrower; 
for  states  were  practicaUy  regarded  as  the  property  of  their 
sovereigns,  which  it  was  the  main  function  of  their  "  agents  "  to 
enlarge  or  to  protect,  while  scarcely  less  important  than  the 
preservation  or  rearrangement  of  territorial  boundaries  was  that 
of  precedence  and  etiquette  generally,  over  which  an  incredible 
amount  of  time  was  wasted.  The  katUe  diplomatie  thus  resolved 
itself  into  a  process  of  exalted  haggling,  conducted  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  the  ordinary  standards  of  morality,  but  with 
the  most  exquisite  poUteness  and  in  accordance  with  ever 
more  and  more  elaborate  rules.  Much  of  the  outcome  of  these 
dead  debates  has  become  stereotyped  in  the  conventions  of  the 
diplomatic  service;  but  the  character  of  diplomacy  itself  has 
undergone  a  great  change.  This  change  is  threefold:  firstly,  as 
the  result  of  the  greater  sense  of  the  community  of  interests 
among  natioas,  which  was  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  French 
Revolution;  secondly,  owing  to  the  rise  of  democracy,  with  its 
expression  in  parliamentary  assemblies  and  in  the  press;  thirdly, 
through  the  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  diplomatic  agent,  due 
to  modem  means  of  communication. 

The  first  of  these  changes  may  be  dated  to  the  circular  of  Count 
Kaunitz  of  the  xyth  of  July  1791,  in  which,  in  face  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  impressed  upon  the  powers  the  duty  of  making  common 
cause  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  "  public  peace,  the  tran- 
quillity of  states,  the  inviolability  of  possessions,  and  the  faith  of 
treaties."  The  duty  of  watching  over  the  common  interests  of 
Europe,  or  of  the  world,  was  thus  for  the  first  time  officially 
recognized  as  a  function  of  diplomacy,  since  common  action  could 
only  be  taken  as  the  result  of  diplomatic  negotiations.  It  would 
be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  effective  results  of  this  idea,  even  when 
it  had  crystallized  in  the  Grand  Alliance  of  1814  and  been  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  in  the  Holy  Alliance  of  the  26th  of  September 
18x5  and  the  declaration  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  cynical  picture 
given  by  La  Bruydre  of  the  diplomatist  of  the  i8th  century  stiU 
remained  largely  true:  ''  His  talk  is  only  of  peace,  of  alliances, 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  of  the  public  interests;  in  reality 
he  is  thinking  only  of  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  of  those  of  his  master 
or  of  his  republic."  ^  The  proceedings  of  the  congress  of  Vienna 
proved  how  little  the  common  good  weighed  unless  reinforced 
by  particular  interests;  but  the  conception  of  ''  Europe  "  as  a 
political  entity  none  the  less  survived.  The  congresses,  notably 
*  La  Bruy^e,  Caracikres,  ii.  77  (ed.  P.  Jouast,  Paris,  1881). 


the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  {q,v,)  in  1818,  were  in  a  certain 
sense  European  parliaments,  and  their  ostensible  object  was  the 
furtherance  of  common  interests.  Had  the  imperial  dreamer 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia  had  his  way,  they  would  have  been 
permanently  established  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  would  have  included,  not  the  great  powers  only,  but  re- 
presentatives of  every  state  (see  Alexander  I.  and  Europe: 
History),  Whatever  the  effective  value  of  that  "  Concert  of 
Europe  "  which  was  the  outcome  of  the  period  of  the  congresses, 
it  certainly  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  spirit  and  the  practice 
of  diplomacy.  In  the  congresses  and  conferences  diplomacy 
assumes  intemational  fimctions  both  legislative  and  admini- 
strative. The  diplomat  is  responsible,  not  only  to  his  own 
govemment,  but  to  "  Europe."  Thxis  Castlereagh  was  accused  of 
subordinating  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  to  those  of  Europe; 
and  the  same  charge  was  brought,  perhaps  with  greater  justice, 
against  Mettemich  in  respect  of  Austria.  Canning's  principle  of 
"  Every  nation  for  itself  and  God  for  us  all!"  prevailed,  it  is 
tme,  over  that  of  Alexander's  "  Confederation  of  Europe  ";  yet, 
as  one  outcome  of  the  congresses,  every  diplomatic  agent,  though 
he  represents  the  interests  of  his  own  state,  has  behind  him  the 
whole  body  of  the  treaties  which  constitute  the  public  law  of 
the  world,  of  which  he  is  in  some  sort  the  interpreter  and  the 
guardian. 

Parallel  with  this  development  runs  the  second  process  making 
for  change:  the  increasing  responsibility  of  diplomacy  to  public 
opinion.  To  discuss  all  the  momentous  issues  involved  in  this  is 
impossible;  but  the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  altogether 
passed  over,  since  it  is  one  of  the  main  problems  of  modem 
intemational  intercoiurse,  and  concerns  every  one  who  by  his  vote 
may  influence  the  policy  of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs.  The 
question,  broadly  speaking,  is:  how  far  has  the  public  discussion 
of  intemational  affairs  affected  the  legitimate  functions  of 
diplomacy  for  better  or  for  worse?  To  the  diplomatist  of  the 
old  school  the  answer  seems  clear.  For  him  diplomacy  was  too 
delicate  and  too  personal  an  art  to  survive  the  glare  and  confusion 
of  publicity.  Mettemich,  the  last  representative  of  the  old  haute 
diplomaUey  lived  to  moralize  over  the  ruin  caused  by  the  first 
manifestations  of  the  *^  new  diplomacy,"  the  outcome  of  the  rise 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion.  He  had  early,  from  his  own  point 
of  view,  imfavourably  contrasted  the  "  limited  "  constitutional 
monarchies  of  the  west  with  the  "  free  "  autocracies  of  the  east 
of  Europe,  free  because  they  were  under  no  obligation  to  give  a 
public  account  of  their  actions.  He  himself  was  a  master  of  the 
old  diplomatic  art,  of  intrigue,  of  veiling  his  puipose  imder  a  cloud 
of  magniloquence,  above  all,  of  the  art  of  personal  fascination. 
But  public  opinion  was  for  him  only  a  dangerous  force  to  be  kept 
under  control;  and,  even  had  he  realized  the  necessity  for  appeal- 
ing to  it,  he  had  none  of  the  qualities  that  would  have  made  the 
appeal  successful  In  direct  antagonism  to  him  was  George 
Canning,  who  may  be  called  the  great  prototype  of  the  **  new 
diplomacy,"  and  to  Mettemich  was  a  "  malevolent  meteor  hurled 
by  divine  providence  upon  Europe."  Canning  saw  dearly  the 
immense  force  that  would  be  added  to  his  diplomatic  action  if 
he  had  behind  him  the  force  of  public  opinion.  In  answer  to 
Mettemich's  complaint  of  the  tone  of  speeches  in  parliament  and 
of  the  popular  support  given  in  England  to  revolutionary  move- 
ments, he  wrote,  "  Our  influence,  if  it  is  to  be  maintained  abroad, 
must  be  secure  in  its  sources  of  strength  at  home:  and  the  sources 
of  that  strength  are  in  the  sympathy  between  the  people  and  the 
govemment;  in  the  union  of  the  public  sentiment  with  the  public 
counsels;  in  the  reciprocal  confidence  of  the  House  of  Conunons 
and  the  crown."* 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Canning 
was  wholly  right  and  Mettemich  wholly  wrong.  The  conditions 
of  the  Habsburg  monarchy  were  not  those  of  Great  Britain,' 
and  even  if  it  had  been  possible  to  speak  of  a  public  opinion  in  the 
Austrian  empire  at  all,  it  certainly  possessed  no  such  organ  as 
the  British  parliament.    But  the  argument  may  be  carried  yet 

•  To  Wellesley,  in  Stapleton's  Cannings  i.  374. 

•  For  the  motives  of  Mettemich *s  foreign  policy  see  Austria- 
Hungary  :  History  (iii.  332-333). 
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further.  In  the  abstract  the  success  of  the  policy  of  a  minister 
in  a  democratic  state  must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  support  of 
public  opinion;  yet  the  necessity  for  this  support  has  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  its  peculiar  dangers.  In  the  difficult 
game  of  diplomacy  a  certain  reticence  is  always  necessary.  Secret 
sources  of  information  would  be  dried  up  were  they  to  be  lightly 
revealed;  a  plain  exposition  of  policy  would  often  give  an  undue 
advantage  to  the  other  party  to  a  negotiation.  Thus,  even  in 
Great  Britain,  the  diplomatic  correspondence  laid  before  parlia- 
ment is  carefully  edited,  and  all  governments  are  jealous  of 
granting  access  to  their  modern  archives.  Yet  a  representative 
assembly  is  apt  to  be  resentful  of  such  reservations.  Its  members 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which  foreign 
affairs  are  conducted,  and  they  are  not  unnatiirally  irritated 
by  explanations  which  seem  to  lack  candour  or  completeness. 
Canning  himself  had  experience  of  this  in  the  affair  of  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen;  and  Castlereagh's  diplomacy 
was  hampered  by  the  bitter  attacks  of  an  opposition  which 
accused  him,  with  little  justice,  of  pursmng  a  policy  which  he 
dared  not  reveal  in  its  full  scope  to  parliament.  Moreover,  the 
appeal  to  public  opinion  may  be  used  as  a  diplomatic  weapon  for 
ends  no  less  "  selfish  "  than  any  aimed  at  by  the  old  diplomacy. 
Bismarck,  whose  statesmanship  was  at  least  as  cynical  as  that  of 
Metternich,  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  taking  the  world  into  his 
confidence — when  it  suited  him  to  do  so;  and  the  "  reptile  press,'* 
hired  to  give  a  seemingly  independent  support  to  his  policy, 
was  one  of  his  most  potent  weapons.  So  far  the  only  necessary 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  public  opinion  on  the 
art  of  diplomacy  has  been  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  application; 
it  is  but  one  more  factor  to  be  dealt  with;  and  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  subject  to  the  wiles  of  a  skilful  diplomatist  no 
less  than  were  the  princes  and  statesmen  with  whom  the  old 
diplomacy  was  solely  concerned. 

The  third  factor  making  for  change — the  revolution  in  the 
means  of  communication  which  has  brought  aU  the  world  into 
closer  touch — remains  to  be  discussed.  It  is  obvious  that  before 
the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the  diplomatic  agent  was  in  a  far 
more  responsible  position  than  he  is  now,  when  he  can,  in  most 
cases,  receive  immediate  instructions  from  his  government  on 
difficult  questions  as  they  arise.  When  communication  was  still 
slow  there  was  often  no  time  to  await  instructions,  or  the  instruc- 
tions when  they  arrived  were  not  seldom  already  out  of  date  and 
had  to  be  set  aside  on  the  minister's  own  responsibility.  It  would, 
however,  be  easy  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  change  as 
affecting  the  character  and  status  of  diplomatic  agents.  It  is  true 
that  the  tendency  has  been  for  ministers  of  foreign  affairs  to  hold 
the  threads  of  diplomacy  in  their  own  hands  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  was  formerly  the  case;  but  they  must  still  depend 
for  information  and  advice  on  the  "  man  on  the  spot,"  and  the 
success  of  their  policy  largely  depends  upon  his  qualities  of 
discretion  and  judgment.  The  growth  of  democracy,  moreover, 
has  given  to  the  ambassador  a  new  and  peculiar  importance;  for 
he  represents  not  only  the  sovereign  to  the  sovereign,  but  the 
nation  to  the  nation;  and,  as  a  succession  of  notable  American 
ambassadors  to  Great  Britain  has  proved,  he  may  by  his  personal 
qualities  do  a  large  amount  to  remove  the  prejudices  and 
ignorances  which  stand  as  a  barrier  between  the  nations.  It 
marks  an  immense  advance  in  the  comity  of  international 
intercourse  when  the  representatives  of  f-iendly  powers  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  "  spies  rather  than  ambassadors,"  to  be 
"  quickly  heard  and  dismissed,"  as  Philippe  ^e  Commines  would 
have  them,  but  as  agreeable  guests  to  be  part  d  from  with  regret. 

As  to  the  qualifications  for  an  ambassad  r,  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible to  lay  down  a  general  rule,  for  the  same  qualities  are 
obviously  not  required  in  Washington  as  in  ^  enna,  nor  in  Paris 
as  in  Pekin.  Yet  the  effort  to  depict  the  idea^  ambassador  bulks 
largely  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  theorists,  and  the  demands  they 
make  are  sufficiently  alarming.  Ottaviano  Maggi,  himself  a 
diplomatist  of  the  brilliant  age  of  the  Renaissance,  has  left  us  in 
his  De  legato  (Hanoviae,  1596)  his  idea  of  what  an  ambassador 
should  be.  He  must  not  only  be  a  good  Christian  but  a  learned 
theologian;  he  must  be  a  philosopher,  well  versed  in  Aristotle 


and  Plato,  and  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to  solve  in  correct 
dialectical  form  the  most  abstruse  problems;  he  must  be  well 
read  in  the  classics,  and  an  expert  in  mathematics,  architecture, 
music,  physics  and  civil  and  canon  law.  He  must  not  only  know 
how  to  write  and  speak  Latin  with  classical  refinement,  but  he 
must  be  a  master  of  Greek,  Spanish,  French,  German  and  Turkish. 
He  must  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  history,  geography  and  the 
science  of  war;  but  at  the  same  time  is  not  to  neglect  the  poets, 
and  never  to  be  without  his  Homer.  Add  to  this  that  he  must 
be  well  born,  rich  and  of  a  handsome  presence,  and  we  have 
a  portrait  of  a  diplomatist  whose  original  can  hardly  have 
existed  even  in  that  age  of  brilliant  versatility.  The  Dutchman 
Frederikus  de  Marselaer,  in  his  taipoKuov  sive  legaiionum 
insigne  (Antwerp,  161S),  is  scarcely  less  exacting  than  the 
Venetian.  His  ideal  ambassador  is  a  nobleman  of  fine  presence 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  famous,  rich,  mum'ficent,  abstemious, 
not  violent,  nor  quarrelsome,  nor  morose,  no  flatterer,  learned, 
eloquent,  witty  without  being  talkative,  a  good  linguist,  widely 
read,  prudent  and  cautious,  but  brave  and — as  he  adds  somewhat 
superfluously — many-sided. 

With  these  theoretical  perfections  one  or  two  instances  of  the 
qualifications  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  practical  politics 
may  be  cited  by  way  of  illuminating  contrast.  A  t  the  court  of  the 
empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  good  looks  were  a  surer  means  of 
diplomatic  success  than  all  the  talents  and  virtues,  and  the 
princess  of  Zerbst  (mother  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.)  wrote  to 
Frederick  of  Prussia  advising  him  to  replace  his  elderly  am- 
bassador by  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  good  complexion; 
and  the  essential  qualification  for  an  ambassador  to  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Poland,  Denmark  and  Russia  used  to  be  that  he  should 
be  able  to  drink  the  native  diplomatists,  seasoned  from  babyhood 
to  strong  liquors,  under  the  table. 

History, — In  its  widest  sense  the  history  of  diplomacy  is  that  of 
the  intercourse  between  nations,  in  so  far  as  this  has  not  been  a 
mere  brute  struggle  for  the  mastery;  ^  in  a  narrower  sense,  with 
which  the  present  article  is  alone  concerned,  it  is  that  of  the 
methods  and  spirit  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  of  the  character 
and  status  of  diplomatic  agents.  Earlier  writers  on  the  office 
and  functions  of  ambassadors,  such  as  Gentilis  or  Archbishop 
Germonius,  consdentiously  trace  their  origin  to  God  himself, 
who  created  the  angels  to  be  his  legates;  and  they  fortify  their 
arguments  by  copious  examples  drawn  from  ancient  history, 
sacred  and  profane.  But,  whatever  the  influence  upon  it  of 
earlier  practice,  modem  diplomacy  really  dates  from  the  rise  of 
permanent  missions,  and  the  consequent  development  of  the 
diplomatic  hierarchy  as  an  international  institution.  Of  this  the 
first  beginnings  are  traceable  to  the  15th  century  and  to  Italy. 
There  had,  of  course,  during  the  middle  ages  been  embassies  and 
negotiations;  but  the  embassies  had  been  no  more  than  tem- 
porary missions  directed  to  a  particular  end  and  conducted  by 
ecclesiastics  or  nobles  of  a  dignity  appropriate  to  each  occasion; 
there  were  neither  permanent  diplomatic  agents  nor  a  professional 
diplomatic  class.  To  the  evolution  of  such  a  class  the  Italy  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  nursing-ground  of  modem  statecraft,  gave  the 
first  impetus.  This  was  but  natural ;  for  Italy,  with  its  numerous 
independent  states,  between  which  there  existed  a  lively  inter- 
course and  a  yet  livelier  rivalry,  anticipated  in  miniature  the 
modern  states'  system  of  Europe.  In  feudal  Europe  there  had 
been  little  room  for  diplomacy;  but  in  northern  and  central  Italy 
feudalism  had  never  taken  root,  and  in  the  struggles  of  the 
peninsula  diplomacy  had  early  played  a  part  as  great  as,  or  greater 
than,  war.  Where  all  were  struggling  for  the  mastery,  the 
existence  of  each  depended  upon  alliances  and  counter-alliances, 
of  which  the  object  was  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power. 
In  this  school  there  was  trained  a  notable  succession  of  men  of 
affairs.  Thus,  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  Florence  counted 
among  her  envoys  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  and  later  on 
could  boast  of  agents  such  as  Capponi,  Vettori,  Guicdardini  and 
Machiavelli.  Papal  Rome,  too,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had 
always  been  a  fruitful  nursing-mother  of  diplomatists;  and  some 

*  e,g.  A  History  of  Diplomacy  in  the  International  Development  of 
Europe,  by  D.  J.  Hill  (London  and  New  York,  1905). 
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authorities  have  traced  the  beginnings  of  modem  diplomacy  to  a 
conscious  imitation  of  her  legatine  system.^ 

It  iSy  however,  in  Venice,  that  the  origins  of  modern  diplomacy 
are  to  be  sought.*  So  early  as  the  13th  century  the  republic,  with 
a  view  to  safeguarding  the  public  interests,  began  to  lay  down  a 
series  c^  rules  for  the  conduct  of  its  ambassadors.  Thus,  in  1 236, 
envoys  to  the  court  of  Rome  are  forbidden  to  procure  a  benefice 
for  anyone  without  leave  of  the  doge  and  little  coundl ;  in  1268 
ambassadors  are  commanded  to  surrender  on  their  return  any 
gifts  they  may  have  received,  and  by  another  decree  they  are 
compelled  to  take  an  oath  to  conduct  affairs  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  the  republic.  About  the  same  time  it  was  decided 
that  diplomatic  agents  were  to  hand  in,  on  their  return,  a  written 
account  of  their  mission;  in  1288  this  was  somewhat  expanded  by 
a  law  decreeing  that  ambassadors  were  to  deposit,  within  fifteen 
days  of  thdr  return,  a  written  account  of  the  replies  made  to  them 
during  their  mission,  together  with  anything  they  might  have  seen 
or  heard  to  the  honour  or  in  the  interests  of  the  republic.  These 
provisions,  which  were  several  times  renewed,  notably  in  1296, 
1425  and  1533,  are  the  origin  of  the  famous  reports  of  the 
Venetian  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  which  are  at  once  a  monu- 
ment to  the  political  genius  of  Venetian  statesmen  and  a  mine 
of  invaluable  historical  material.' 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  a  long  series  of  regulations, 
many  others  also  dating  to  the  13th  century,  by  which  the 
Venetian  government  sought  to  systematize  its  diplomatic 
service.  That  permanent  diplomatic  agencies  were  not  estab- 
lished by  it  earlier  than  was  the  case  is  probably  due  to  the 
distrust  of  its  agents  by  which  most  of  this  legi^ation  of  the 
republic  is  inspired.  In  the  13  th  century  two  or  three  months 
was  considered  over-long  a  period  for  an  ambassador  to  reside  at 
a  foreign  court;  in  the  15th  century  the  period  of  residence  was 
extended  to  two  years,  and  in  the  i6th  century  to  three.  This 
latter  rule  continued  till  the  end  of  the  republic;  the  embassy 
had  become  permanent,  but  the  ambassador  was  changed  every 
three  years. 

The  origin  of  the  change  from  temporary  to  permanent  missions 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  debate  and  controversy.  The  theory 
that  it  was  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  evolution  of  the 
Venetian  consulates  (bajulcUs)  in  the  Levant  into  permanent 
diplomatic  posts,  and  that  the  idea  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
West,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  Venice  had  established  other 
permanent  embassies  before  the  baylo  (q.v.)  at  Constantinople  was 
transformed  into  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  first  rank.  Nor  is 
the  first  known  instance  of  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
ambassador  Venetian.  The  earliest  record^  is  contained  in  the 
announcement  by  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  in  1455,  oi  his 
intention  to  maintain  a  permanent  embassy  at  Genoa  ^;  and  in 
1460  the  duke  of  Savoy  sent  Eusebio  Margaria,  archdeacon  of 
Vercelli,  as  his  permanent  r^resenta.tive  to  the  Curia.*  Though, 
however,  the  early  records  of  such  appointments  are  rare,  the 
practice  was  probably  common  among  the  Italian  states.  Its 
extension  to  countries  outside  Italy  was  a  somewhat  later  develop- 
ment. In  1494  Milan  is  already  represented  in  France  by  a 
permanent  ambassador.  In  1495  Zacharia  Contarini,  Venetian 
ambassador  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  is  described  by  Sanuto 
(Diarii,  i.  294)  as  stato  ambasciatore]  and  from  the  time  of 

^  For  this  see  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht^  i.  p.  498. 

'  The  Venetians,  however,  in  their  turn,  doubtless  learned  their 
diplomacy  originally  from  the  Byzantines,  with  whom  their  trade 
expansion  in  the  Levant  early  brou|g:ht  them  into  close  contact.  For 
Byzantine  diplomacy  see  Roman  Empire,  Later:  Diplomacy, 

*See  Eugenio  Alb^ri,  Le  Relazioni  degli  ambasciaiori  Veneti  al 
senate,  15  vols.  (Florence,  1839-1863). 

*  The  apocrisiarii  {kvoKpuniupwi)  or  responsales  should  perhaps  be 
mentionec,  though  the^^  certainly  did  not  set  the  precedent  for  the 
modem  permanent  missions.  They  were  resident  agents,  practically 
legates,  of  the  popes  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  They  were 
established  by  Pope  Leo  L,  and  continued  until  the  Iconoclastic 
controvert  broke  the  intimate  ties  between  East  and  West.  See 
Luxardo,  Das  vordekretalische  Gesandtschaftsrecht  der  PdpsU  (Inns- 
bruck, 1878);  also  Hinschius,  Kirchenruht^  i.  501. 

^  N.  Bianchi,  Le  Materie  poUtiche  relative  off  estero  degli  archivi  di 
sUUo  fnemantese  (Bologna,  Modena,  187^),  p.  29. 
J  Iq.  Note  2,  teneamus  et  deputemus  ibidem  continue  mansurum. 


Charles  V.  onwards  the  succession  of  ambassadors  of  the  republic 
at  the  imperial  court  is  fairly  traceable.  In  1496  ''  as  the  way  to 
the  British  Isles  is  very  long  and  very  dangerous,"  two  merchants 
resident  in  London,  Pietro  Contarini  and  Luca  Valaressa,  were 
appointed  by  the  republic  subambasciatores;  and  in  June  of  the 
same  year  Andrea  Trevisano  arrived  in  London  as  permanent 
amba^ador  at  the  court  of  Henry  VII.^  Florence,  too,  from 
1498  onwards,  was  represented  at  the  courts  of  Charles  V.  and  of 
France  by  permanent  ambassadors. 

During  the  same  period  the  practice  had  been  growing  up 
among  the  other  European  powers.  Spain  led  the  way  in  1487 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr  Roderigo  Gondesalvi  de  Puebla  as 
ambassador  in  England.  As  he  was  still  there  in  1500,  the 
Spanish  embassy  in  London  may  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  still 
surviving  post  of  the  new  permanent  diplomacy.  Other  states 
followed  suit,  but  only  fitfully;  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  i6th 
century  that  permanent  embassies  were  regarded  as  the  norm. 
The  precarious  relations  between  the  European  powers  during 
the  1 6th  centmy,  indeed,  naturally  retarded  the  development  of 
the  S3rstem.  Thus  it  was  not  till  after  good  relations  had  been 
established  with  France  by  the  treaty  of  London  that,  in  15 19, 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and  Dr  West  were  sent  to  Paris  as  resident 
English  ambassadors,  and,  after  the  renewed  breach  between  the 
two  countries,  no  others  were  appointed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Nine  years  before.  Sir  Robert  Wingfield,  whose  simplicity  earned 
him  the  nickname  of  "  Summer-shall-be-green,"  had  been  sent  as 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  where  he  remained  from 
1 5 10  to  1 5 17;  and  in  1520  the  mutual  appointment  of  resident 
ambassadors  was  made  a  condition  of  the  treaty  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  Charles  V.  In  151 7  Thomas  Spinelly,  who  had  for 
some  years  represented  England  at  the  court  of  the  Netherlands, 
was  appointed  '^  resident  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain," 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  on  the  22nd  of  August  1522. 
These  are  the  most  important  early  instances  of  the  new  system. 
Alone  of  the  great  powers,  the  emperor  remained  permanently 
unrepresented  at  foreign  courts.  In  theory  this  was  the  result 
of  his  unique  dignity,  which  made  him  superior  to  all  other 
potentates;  actually  it  was  because,  as  emperor,  he  could  not 
speak  for  the  practically  independent  princes  nominally  his 
vassals.  It  served  all  practical  purposes  if  he  were  represented 
abroad  by  his  agents  as  king  of  Spain  or  archduke  of  Austria. 

All  the  evidence  now  available  goes  to  prove  that  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  diplomatic  agencies  was  not  an  imconsdous 
and  accidental  development  of  previous  conditions,  but  de- 
hberatdy  adopted  as  an  obvious  convenience.  But,  while  all  the 
powers  were  agreed  as  to  the  convenience  of  maintaining  such 
agencies  abroad,  all  were  equally  agreed  in  viewing  the  repre- 
sentatives accredited  to  them  by  foreign  states  with  extreme 
suspicion.  This  attitude  was  abundantly  justified  by  the 
peculiar  ethics  of  the  new  diplomacy.  The  old  "  orators  "  of  the 
Summer-shall-be-green  type  could  not  long  hold  their  own 
against  the  new  men  who  had  studied  in  the  school  of  Italian 
statecraft,  for  whom  the  end  justified  the  means.  Machiavelli 
had  gathered  in  The  Prince  and  The  Discourses  on  Livy  the 
principles  which  imderlay  the  practice  of  his  day  in  Italy; 
Francis  L,  the  first  monarch  to  establish  a  completely  organized 
diplomatic  machinery,  did  most  to  give  these  principles  a 
European  extension.  By  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  diplomacy 
had  become  frankly  "  Machiavellian,"  and  the  ordinary  ndes  of 
morality  were  held  not  to  apply  to  the  intercourse  between 
nations.  This  was  admitted  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 
Germonius,  after  a  vigorous  denunciation  of  lying  in  general, 
argues  that  it  is  permissible  for  the  safety  or  convenience 
(commodo)  of  princes,  since  solus  populi  suprema  lex,  and  quod 
non  permittU  naturalis  ratio,  admittit  civilis;  and  he  adduces 
in  support  of  this  principle  the  answer  given  by  Ulysses  to 
Neoptolemus,  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  and  the  examples  of 
Abraham,  Jacob  and  David.  Paschalius,  while  affirming  that  an 
ambassador  must  study  to  speak  the  truth,  adds  that  he  is  not 

'  The  first  ambassador  of  Venice  to  visit  England  was  Zuanne  da 
L^zze,  who  came  in  13 19  to  demand  compensation  for  the  plundering 
of  Venetian  ships  by  English  pirates. 
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such  a  "  rustic  boor  "  as  to  say  that  an  "  official  lie  "  (officiosutn 

mendacium)  is  never  to  be  employed,  or  to  deny  that  an 

ambassador  should  be,  on  occasion,  splendide  mendax}    The 

situation  is  summed  up  in  the  famous  definition  of  Sir  Henry 

Wotton,  which,  though  excused  by  himself  as  a  jest,  was  held  to 

be  an  indiscreet  revelation  of  the  truth:  *'  An  ambassador  is  an 

honest  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country."* 

The  most  successful  liar,  in  f act,  was  esteemed  the  most  successful 

diplomatist.    '^  A  prime  article  of  the  catechism  of  ambassadors," 

says  Bayle  in  his  Dictumnaire  critique  (1699),  "  whatever  their 

religion,  is  to  invent  falsehoods  and  to  go  about  making  society 

believe  them."    So  universally  was  this  principle  adopted  that, 

in  the  end,  no  diplomatist  even  expected  to  be  believed;  and 

the  best  way  to  deceive  was — as  Bismarck  cynically  avowed^— 

to  tell  the  truth. 

But,  in  addition  to  being  a  liar  ex  officio,  the  ambassador  was 

also  "  an  honourable  spy."    "  The  principal  fimctions  of  an 

envoy,"  says  Francois  de  Callieres,  himself  an  ex-ambassador  of 

Louis  XIV.,  "  are  two;  the  first  is  to  look  after  the  aflFairs  of  his 

own  prince;  the  second  is  to  discover  the  affairs  of  the  other." 

A  clever  minister,  he  maintains,  will  know  how  to  keep  himself 

informed  of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  the  sovereign,  in  the 

councils  of  ministers  or  in  the  country;  and  for  this  end  **  good 

cheer  and  the  warming  effect  of  wine  "  are  excellent  allies.' 

This  being  so,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  foreign 

ambassadors  were  commonly  regarded  as  perhaps  necessary,  but 

certainly  very  unwelcome,  guests.    The  views  of  Philippe  de 

Commines  have  already  been  quoted  above,  and  they  were  shared 

by  a  long  series  of  theoretical  writers  as  well  as  by  men  of  affairs. 

Gentilis  is  all  but  alone  in  his  protest  against  the  view  that  all 

ambassadors  were  exploraiores  magis  quant  oratoreSy  and  to  be 

treated  as  such.     So  early  as  148 1  the  government  of  Venice  had 

decreed  the  penalty  of  banishment  and  a  heavy  fine  for  any  one 

who  should  talk  of  affairs  of  state  with  a  foreign  envoy,  and 

though  the  more  civilized  princes  did  not  follow  the  example  of 

the  sultan,  who  by  way  of  precaution  locked  the  ambassador  of 

Ferdinand  II.,  Jerome  Laski,  into  "  a  dark  and  stinking  place 

without  windows,"  they  took  the  most  minute  precautions  to 

prevent  the  ambassadors  of  friendly  powers  from  penetrating 

into  their  secrets.     Charles  V.  thought  it  safest  to  keep  them  as 

far  away  as  possible  from  his  court.    So  did  Francis  I. ;  and,  when 

affairs  were  critical,  he  made  his  frequent  changes  of  residence 

and    his    himting    expeditions    the  excuse  for  escaping  from 

their   presence.    Henry   VII.    forbade    his   subjects    to    hold 

any  intercourse  with  them,  and,  later  on,  set  spies  upon  them 

and  examined  their  correspondence — a  practice  by  no  means 

confined  to  England.    If  the  system  of  permanent  embassies 

survived,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  belief  of  the 

sovereigns  that  they  gained  more  by  maintaining  "  honourable 

spies  "  at  foreign  courts  than  they  lost  by  the  piesence  of  those 

of  foreign  courts  at  their  own.    It  was  purely  a  question  of  the 

balance  of  advantage.     Neither  among  statesmen  nor  among 

theorists  was  there  any  premonition  of  the  great  part  to  be 

played  by  the  permanent  diplomatic  body  in  the  development 

and  maintenance  of  the  concert  of  Europe.    To  Paschalius  the 

permanent  embassies  were  "  a  miserable  outgrowth  of  a  miserable 

age."  *    Grotius  himself  condemned  them  as  not  only  harmful, 

^  Germonius,  De  legatis  princi^m  et  populorum  lihri  ires  (Rome, 
1627),  chap.  vi.  p.  164;  Paschalius,  Legaius  (Rouen,  1598),  p.  302. 
£ttenne  Dolet,  who  had  been  secretary  to  Cardinal  Jean  du  Bellay, 
and  was  burned  for  atheism  in  1546,  in  his  De  officio  legati  (1541) 
advises  ambassadors  to  surround  themselves  with  taciturn  servants, 
to  employ  vigilant  spies,  and  to  set  afoot  all  manner  of  fictions, 
especially  when  negotiating  with  the  court  of  Rome  or  with  the 
Italian  princes. 

*  See  Pearsall  Smith,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  pp.  49,  126  et  seq. 

*  Francois  de  Callieres,  De  la  mani^re  de  nlgocier  avec  les  souverains 
(Brussels,  1716).  See  also  A.  Sorel,  RecueU  des  instructions  donnees 
aux  amhassadeurs  et  ministres  de  France  (Paris,  1884),  e.g,  vol. 
Autriche,  pp.  77,  88.  102,  112. 

*  "  Nova  res  est,  quod  sciam,  et  infelicis  hujus  aetatis  infelix 
partus.  .  .  .  Hinc oriri  securitatem  universorum,  hinc  stabiliri  pacem 
gentium.  Quae  utinam  tarn  vere  dicerentur,  quam  speciose.  Ego 
quidem,  ne  quid  dissimulem,  ab  istis  seorsum  sentio.  Nimirum, 
effoeta   virtutis,    foecunda   fraudis   haec   saecula   video   peperisse 


but  useless,  the  proof  of  the  latter  being  that  they  were  unknown 
to  antiquity.* 

Development  of  the  Diplomatic  Hierarchy. — The  history  of 
the  diplomatic  body  ^  is,  like  that  of  other  bodies,  that  of  the 
progressive  differentiation  of  functions.  The  middle  ages  knew 
no  classification  of  diplomatic  agents;  the  [>erson  sent  on  mission 
is  described  indifferently  as  legaius,  orator,  nunHus,  ablegatus, 
commissarius,  procurator,  mandatarius,  agens  or  ambaxatar 
{ambassator,  &c.).  In  Gundissalvus,  De  legato  (1485),  the  oldest 
printed  work  on  the  subject,  the  word  ambasiator,  first  found  in 
a  Venetian  decree  of  1 268,  is  applied  to  any  diplomat.  Florence 
was  the  first  to  make  distinction;  the  orator  was  appointed  by 
the  council  of  the  republic;  the  mandatorio,  with  inferior  powers, 
by  the  Council  of  Ten.  In  1500  Machiavelli,  who  held  only  the 
latter  rank,  wrote  from  France  urging  the  Signoria  to  send 
ambasiadori.  This  was,  however,  rather  a  question  of  powers 
than  of  dignity.  But  the  causes  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
elaborate  differentiation  of  diplomatic  ranks  were  rather  ques- 
tions of  dignity  than  of  functions.^  The  breakdown  of  feudalism , 
with  the  consequent  rise  of  a  series  of  sovereign  states  or  of  states 
claiming  to  be  sovereign,  of  very  various  size  and  importance,  led 
to  a  certain  confusion  in  the  ceremonial  relation  between  them, 
which  had  been  unknown  to  the  comparatively  clearly  defined 
system  of  the  middle  ages.  The  smaller  states  were  eager  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  their  actual  or  practical  independence; 
the  greater  powers  were  equally  bent  on  "  keeping  them  in  their 
place."  If  the  emperor,  as  has  been  stated  above,  was  too 
exalted  to  send  ambassadors,  certain  of  the  lesser  states  were  soon 
esteemed  too  humble  to  be  represented  at  the  courts  of  the  great 
powers  save  by  agents  of  an  inferior  rank.  By  the  second  half 
of  the  i6th  century,  then,  there  are  two  classes  of  diplomatists, 
ambassadors  and  residents  or  agents,  the  latter  being  accounted 
ambassadors  of  the  second  class.^  At  first  the  difference  of  rank 
was  determined  by  the  status  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  or  to 
whom  the  diplomatic  agent  was  accredited;  but  early  in  the  i6th 
century  it  became  fairly  common  for  powers  of  the  first  rank  to 
send  agents  of  the  second  class  to  represent  them  at  courts  of 
an  equal  status.  The  reasons  were  various,  and  not  unamusing. 
First  and  foremost  came  the  question  of  expense.  The  am- 
bassador, as  representing  the  person  of  his  sovereign,  was  boiind 
by  the  sentiment  of  the  age  to  display  an  exaggerated  magnifi- 
cence. His  journeys  were  Uke  royal  progresses,  his  state  entries 
surrounded  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp,  and  it  was  held  to 
be  his  duty  to  advertise  the  munificence  of  his  prince  by  boundless 
largesses.  Had  this  munificence  been  as  unlimited  in  fact  as 
in  theory,  all  might  have  been  well,  but,  in  that  age  of  vaulting 
ambitions,  depleted  exchequers  were  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  Europe;  the  records  are  full  of  pitiful  appeals  from 
ambassadors  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  appointment  to  an  embassy 
often  meant  ruin,  even  to  a  man  of  substance.  To  give  but  one 
example.  Sir  Richard  Morison,  Edward  VI.'s  ambassador  in 
Germany,  had  to  borrow  money  to  pay  his  debts  before  he  could 
leave  Augsburg  {CaL  State  Pap.  Edw.  VI.,  No.  467),  and  later 
on  he  writes  from  Hamburg  (April  9,  1552)  that  he  could  buy 
nothing,  because  everyone  believed  that  he  had  packed  up  in 

spissata  haec  imperta,  sive  summas  potestates,  unde,  ut  e  vomitariis, 
hae  legationes  undatim  se  fundunt.'*     Paschalius,  Legatus  (1598), 

£.  447.  So  too  Felix  de  la  Mothe  Le  Vayer  (i  547-1625),  in  his 
egatus  ^Paris,  1579),  says  "  Legatos  tunc  primum  aut  non  multum 
post  institutos  fuisse  cum  Pandora  malorum  omnium  semina  in  hunc 
mundum  .  .  .  demisit." 

•  De  jure  belli  et  pacis  (Amsterdam,  1621),  ii.  c.  18,  §  3,  n.  2. 

•  The  term  corps  diplomatique  originated  about  the  middle  of  the 
l8th  century.  "  The  Chancellor  Fiirst,**  says  Ranke  (xxx.  47,  note), 
"  does  not  use  it  as  yet  in  his  report  (1754)  but  he  knows  it,  and  it 
would  appear  that  it  had  just  been  invented  at  Vienna.  **  Corps 
diplomatique,  nom  qu*une  dame  donna  un  jour  k  ce  corps  nombreux 
de  ministres  Strangers  k  Vienne." 

^  So  too  Pradier-Fod6r6,  vol.  i.  p.  262. 

•  Thus  Charles  V.  would  not  allow  the  representatives  of  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  Ferrara,  &c.,  to  style  themselves  "  ambassadors,"  on  the 
ground  that  this  title  could  be  borne  only  by  the  agents  of  kings  and 
of  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  not  by  those  of  states  whose  sovereignty 
was  impaired  by  any  feudal  relation  to  a  superior  power.  (See 
Krauske,  p.  155.) 
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readiness  to  flit  secretly,  for  "  How  must  they  buy  things,  where 
men  know  their  stuff  is  ready  trussed  up,  and  they  fleeting  every 
day?  "  {ib.  No.  544).  But  the  dignity  of  ambassador  carried 
another  drawback  besides  expense;  his  function  of  "  honourable 
spy  "  was  seriously  hampered  by  the  trammels  of  his  position. 
He  was  unable  to  move  freely  in  society,  but  lived  a  ceremonial 
existence  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  retainers,  through  whom  alone 
it  was  proper  for  him  to  communicate  with  the  world  outside.  It 
followed  that,  though  the  office  of  ambassador  was  more  dignified, 
that  of  agent  was  more  generally  useful. 

Yet  a  third  cause,  possibly  the  most  immediately  potent, 
encouraged  the  growth  of  the  lesser  diplomatic  ranks:  the 
question  of  precedence  among  powers  theoretically  equal. 
Modem  diplomacy  has  settled  a  difliculty  which  caused  at  one 
time  much  heart-burning  and  even  bloodshed  by  a  simple  appeal 
to  the  alphabet.  Great  Britain  feels  no  humiliation  in  signing 
after  France,  if  the  reason  be  that  her  name  begins  with  G;  had 
she  not  been  Great,  she  would  sign  before.  The  vexed  question  of 
the  precedence  of  ambassadors,  too,  has  been  settled  by  the  rule, 
already  referred  to  above,  as  to  seniority  of  appointment.  But 
while  the  question  remained  unsettled  it  was  obviously  best  to 
evade  it;  and  this  was  most  easily  done  by  sending  an  agent 
of  inferior  rank  to  a  court  where  the  precedence  claimed  for  an 
ambassador  would  have  been  refused. 

Thus  set  in  motion,  the  process  of  differentiation  continues 
until  the  system  is  stereotyped  in  the  19th  century.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  trace  this  evolution  here  in  any  detail.  It  is  mainly 
a  question  of  names,  and  diplomatic  titles  are  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  by  which  all  titles  tend  to  become  cheapened  and 
therefore,  from  time  to  time,  need  to  be  reinforced  by  fresh  verbal 
devices.  The  method  was  the  familiar  one  of  applying  terms 
that  had  once  implied  a  particular  quality  in  a  fashion  that 
implied  actually  nothing.  The  ambassador  extraordinary  had 
originally  been  one  sent  on  an  extraordinary  mission;  for  the 
time  and  purpose  of  this  mission  his  authority  sup>erseded  that 
of  the  resident  ambassador.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  17  th 
century  the  custom  had  grown  up  of  calling  all  ambassadors 
"  extraordinary,"  in  order  to  place  them  on  an  equality  with  the 
others.  The  same  process  was  extended  to  diplomatists  of  the 
second  rank;  and  envoys  (envoys  for  ahlegatus)  were  always 
"  extraordinary,"  and  as  such  claimed  and  received  precedence 
over  mere  "  residents,"  who  in  their  day  had  asserted  the  same 
daim  against  the  agents — ^all  three  terms  having  at  one  time 
been  synonymous.  Similarly  a  "  minister  plenipotentiary  "  had 
originally  meant  an  agent  armed  with  full  powers  (plein-pouvoir) ; 
but,  by  a  like  process,  the  combination  came  to  mean  as  little  as 
"  envoy  extraordinary  " — though  a  plenipotentiary  tout  simple  is 
still  an  agent,  of  no  ceremonially  defined  dignity,  despatched  with 
full  powers  to  treat  and  conclude.  Finally,  the  evolution  of  the 
title  of  a  diplomatist  of  the  second  rank  is  crowned  by  the  high- 
sounding  combination,  now  almost  exclusively  used,  of  "  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary."  The  ultimate  fate 
of  the  simple  title  "  resident  "  was  the  same  as  that  of  "  agent." 
Both  had  been  freely  sold  by  needy  sovereigns  to  all  and  sundry 
who  were  prepared  to  pay  for  what  gave  them  a  certain  social 
status.  The  "  agent  "  fell  thus  into  utter  discredit,  and  those 
"residents"  who  were  still  actual  diplomatic  agents  became 
"  ministers  resident  "  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common  herd. 

The  classification  of  diplomatic  agents  was  for  the  first  time 
definitively  included  in  the  general  body  of  international  law  by 
the  Rhghment  of  the  19th  of  March  181 5  at  Vienna^;  and  the 
whole  question  was  finally  settled  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (November  21,  18 18)  when,  the  proposal  to  establish 
precedence  by  the  status  of  the  accrediting  powers  having  wisely 
been  rejected,  diplomatic  agents  were  divided  into  four  classes: 
(i)  Ambassadors,  legates,  nuncios;  (2)  Envoys  extraordinary 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  other  ministers  accredited 
direct  to  the  sovereign;  (3)  Ministers  resident;  (4)  Charg6s 
d'affaires.  With  a  few  exceptions  {e.g.  Turkey),  this  settlement 
was  accepted  by  all  states,  including  the  United  States  of 
America. 

*  See  Pradier-Fod6r6,  i.  265. 


Rights  and  Privileges  of  Diplomatic  Agents. — These  are  partly 
founded  upon  immemorial  custom,  partly  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions embodied  in  international  law.  The  most  important,  as  it 
is  the  most  ancient,  is  the  right  of  personal  inviolability  extended 
to  the  diplomatic  agent  and  the  members  of  his  suite.  This 
inviolability  is  maintained  after  a  rupture  between  the  two 
governments  concerned,  and  even  after  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  habit  of  the  Ottoman  government  of  imprisoning  in  the 
Seven  Towers  the  ambassador  of  a  power  with  which  it  quarrelled 
was  but  an  exception  which  proved  the  rule.  The  second  im- 
portant right  is  that  of  exterritoriality  {q.v.)^  a  convenient 
fiction  by  which  the  house  and  equipages  of  the  diplomatic  agent 
are  regarded  as  the  territory  of  the  power  by  whom  he  is  ac- 
credited. This  involves  the  further  principle  that  the  agent  is  in 
no  way  subject  to  the  receiving  government.  He  is  exempt  from 
taxation  and  from  the  payment  at  least  of  certain  local  rates.  He 
also  enjoys  immunity  (i)  from  civil  jurisdiction,  e.g.  he  cannot  be 
sued,  nor  can  his  goods  be  seized,  for  debt;  (2)  from  criminal 
jurisdiction,  e.g.  he  cannot  be  arrested  and  tried  for  a  criminal 
offence.  For  a  crime  of  violence,  however,  or  for  plotting  against 
the  state,  he  can  be  placed  under  the  necessary  restraint  and 
expelled  the  country.*  These  immunities  extend  to  all  the 
members  of  an  envoy's  smte.  The  difficulties  that  might  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  such  exemptions  have  not  in  practice  been 
fotmd  very  serious;  for  though,  in  the  case  of  crimes  committed 
by  servants  of  agents  of  the  first  or  second  class  the  procedure  is 
not  clearly  defined,  each  case  would  easily  be  made  the  subject 
of  arrangement.  In  certain  cases,  e.g.  embassies  in  Turkey,  the 
exterritoriality  of  ambassadors  implies  a  fairly  extensive  criminal 
jurisdiction;  in  other  cases  the  dismissal  of  the  servant  would 
deprive  him  of  his  diplomatic  immunity  and  bring  him  under 
the  law  of  the  land.  The  right  of  granting  asylum  claimed  by 
diplomatic  agents  in  virtue  of  that  of  exterritoriality,  at  one  time 
much  abused,  is  now  strictly  limited.  A  political  or  criminal 
offender  may  seek  asyliun  in  a  foreign  embassy;  but  if,  after  a 
request  has  been  formally  made  for  his  surrender,  the  ambassador 
refuses  to  deliver  him  up,  the  authorities  may  take  the  measures 
necessary  to  effect  his  arrest,  and  even  force  an  entrance  into  the 
embassy  for  the  purpose.  The  "  right  of  chapel "  {droit  de 
chapelle,  or  droit  de  culte),  enjoyed  by  envoys  in  reference  to  their 
exterritoriality,  i.e.  the  right  of  free  exercise  of  religious  worship 
within  their  house,  formerly  of  great  importance,  has  been 
rendered  superfluous  by  the  spread  of  religious  toleration.  (See 
L.  Oppenheim,  Internal.  Law  (London,  1905),  i.  p.  441,  &c.; 
A.  W.  Haffter,  Das  europaische  Vdlkerrecht  (Berlin,  i888),  p. 
435,  &c.) 

The  Personnel  of  the  "  Corps  diplomatique." — The  establishment 
of  diplomacy  as  a  regular  branch  of  the  civil  service  is  of  modem 
growth,  and  even  now  by  no  means  universal.  From  old  time 
states  naturally  chose  as  their  agents  those  who  would  best 
serve  their  interests  in  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  middle  ages 
diplomacy  was  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  clergy,  who  as  a 
class  alone  possessed  the  necessary  qualifications;  and  in  later 
times,  when  learning  had  spread  to  the  laity  as  well,  there  were 
still  potent  reasons  why  the  clergy  should  continue  to  be  employed 
as  diplomatic  agents.  Of  these  reasons  the  most  practical  was 
that  of  expense;  for  the  wealth  of  the  church  formed  an  in- 
exhaustible reserve  which  was  used  without  scruple  for  secular 
purposes.  Frauds  I.  of  France,  who  by  the  Concordat  with  Rome 
had  in  his  hands  the  patronage  of  all  the  sees  and  abbeys  in 
France,  used  this  partly  to  reward  his  clerical  ministers,  partly  as 
a  great  secret  service  fund  for  bribing  the  ambassadors  of  other 
powers,  partly  for  the  payment  of  those  high-placed  spies  at 
foreign  courts  maintained  by  the  elaborately  organized  system 

•  Gentilis,  who  had  been  consulted  by  the  government  in  the  case 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Bernardino  de  Mendoza,  expelled 
for  intriguing  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  lays  this  down  definitely. 
An  ambassador;  he  says,  need  not  be  received,  and  he  may  be  ex- 
pelled. In  actual  practice  a  diplomatic  agent  who  has  made  himself 
objectionable  is  withdrawn  by  his  government  on  the  representations 
of  that  to  whieh  he  is  accreditee,  and  it  is  customary,  before  an 
ambassador  is  despatched,  to  find  out  whether  he  is  a  persona  grata 
to  the  power  to  which  he  is  accredited. 
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known  as  the  Secrel  du  Roi}  None  the  less,  in  the  i6th  century, 
la3mien  as  diplomats  are  already  well  in  evidence.  They  are 
usually  lawyers,  rarely  soldiers,  occasionally  even  simple 
merchants.  Not  uncommonly  they  were  foreigners,  like  the 
ItaHan  Thomas  Spinelly  mentioned  above,  drawn  from  that 
cosmopolitan  class  of  diplomats  who  were  ready  to  serve  any 
master.  Though  nobles  were  often  employed  as  ambassadors 
by  all  the  powers,  Venice  alone  made  nobility  a  condition  of 
diplomatic  service.  They  were  professional  in  the  sense  that,  for 
the  most  part,  diplomacy  was  the  main  occupation  of  their  lives; 
there  was,  however,  no  graded  diplomatic  service  in  which,  as  at 
present,  it  was  possible  to  rise  on  a  fixed  system  from  the  position 
of  simple  aUachS  to  that  of  minister  and  ambassador.  The 
"attache  to  the  embassy"  eidsted*;  but  he  was  not,  as  is 
now  the  case,  a  young  diplomat  learning  his  profession,  but  an 
experienced  man  of  affairs,  often  a  foreigner  employed  by  the 
ambassador  as  adviser,  secret  service  agent  and  general  go- 
between,  and  he  was  without  diplomatic  status.'  The  i8th 
century  saw  the  rise  of  the  diplomatic  service  in  the  modern  sense. 
The  elaboration  of  court  ceremonial,  for  which  Versailles  had  set 
the  fashion,  made  it  desirable  that  diplomatic  agents  should 
be  courtiers,  and  young  men  of  rank  about  the  court  began  to  be 
attached  to  missions  for  the  express  purpose  of  teaching  them  the 
art  of  diplomacy.  Thus  arose  that  aristocratic  diplomatic  class, 
distinguished  by  the  exquisite  refinement  of  its  manners,  which 
survived  from  the  i8th  century  into  the  19th.  Modern  democracy 
has  tended  to  break  iivith  this  tradition,  but  it  still  widely  prevails. 
Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  rest  of  the  public  services  have 
been  thrown  open  to  all  classes,  a  certain  social  position  is  still 
demanded  for  candidates  for  the  diplomatic  service  and  the 
foreign  office,  and  in  addition  to  passing  a  competitive  examina- 
tion, they  must  be  nominated  by  someone  of  recognized  station 
prepared  to  vouch  for  their  social  qualifications.  In  America, 
where  no  regular  diplomatic  service  exists,  all  diplomatic  agents 
are  nominated  by  the  president. 

The  existence  of  an  official  diplomatic  service,  however,  by  no 
means  excludes  the  appointment  of  outsiders  to  diplomatic  posts. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  main  grievances  of  the  regular  diplomatic 
body  that  the  great  rewards  of  their  profession,  the  embassies, 
are  so  often  assigned  to  politicians  or  others  who  have  not  passed 
through  the  drudgery  of  the  service.  But  though  this  practice 
has,  doubtless,  sometimes  been  abused,  it  is  impossible  to 
criticize  the  wisdom  of  its  occasional  application. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  the  part  played  by  women  in 
diplomacy.  So  far  as  their  unofficial  influence  upon  it  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance;  it 
would  suffice  to  mention  three  names  taken  at  random  from 
the  annals  of  the  19th  century,  Madame  de  Stael,  Baroness 
von  Krtidener,  and  Princess  Lieven.  Gentz  comments  on  the 
"  feminine  intrigues  "  that  darkened  the  counsels  of  the  con- 
gresses of  Vienna  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  from  which  the  powers 
so  happily  escaped  in  the  bachelor  seclusion  of  Troppau.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  statesmen  will  ever  renounce  a  diplomatic 
weapon  so  easy  of  disguise  and  so  potent  for  use.  A  brilliant  salon 
presided  over  by  a  woman  of  charm  may  be  a  most  valuable 
centre  of  a  political  propaganda;  and  ladies  are  still  widely 
employed  in  the  secret  diplomacy  of  the  powers.  Their  employ- 
ment as  regularly  accredited  diplomatic  agents,  however,  though 
not  unknown,  has  been  extremely  rare.  An  interesting  instance 
is  the  appointment  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  when  princessof  Wales, 
as  representative  of  her  father,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VII.  (G.  A.  Bergenroth,  Calendar  of  State  Papers 
.  .  .  England  and  Spain — in  the  Archives  at  SimancaSy  6*c.,  i.  pp. 

xxxiii,  cxix). 

Literature. — Besides  eeneral  works  on  international  law  (q.v.) 
which  necessarily  deal  with  the  subject  of  diplomacy,  a  vast  mass 
of  treatises  on  diplomatic  agents  exists.  The  earliest  printed  work 
is  the  Tractatus  de  legato  (Rome,  1485)  of  Gundissalvus  (Gonsalvo  de 
Villadiego),  professor  of  law  at  Salamanca,  auditor  for  Spain  at  the 

*  See  Zeller.  '  A.  O.  Meyer,  p.  22. 

*  See  the  amusing  account  of  the  methods  of  these  agents  in 
Morysine  to  Cecil  (January  23, 1551-1552).  Col.  StaU  Pap.  Edw,  VI,, 
No.  530. 


Roman  court  of  the  Rota,  and  bishop  of  Oviedo ;  but  the  first  really 
systematic  writer  on  the  subject  was  Albericus  Gentilis.De  legationibus 
hbriiii.  (London,  1583, 1585,  Hanover,  1596, 1607, 1612).  For  a  full 
bibliography  of  works  on  ambassadors  see  Baron  Diedrich  H.  L.von 
Ompteda,  Litteratur  des  gesammten  sowohl  natiirUchen  als  posUioen 
Volierrechts  (Regensburg,  1785),  p.  534,  &c.,  which  wasconmleted  and 
continued  by  the  Prussian  minister  Karl  Albert  von  Kamptz,  in 
Neue  Liieratur  des  Volkerrechis  sett  dent  Jahre  1784  (Berlin,  18 17), 
p.  231.  A  list  of  writers,  with  critical  and  biographical  remarks,  is 
also  given  in  Ernest  Nys's  "  Les  Commencements  de  la  diplomatie  et 
le  droit  d'ambassade  jusqu*^  Grotius,"  in  the  Revue  de  droit  inter- 
national, vol.  icvi.  p.  167.  Other  useful  modern  works  on  the  history 
of  diplomacy  are:  E.  C.  Grenville-Murray,  Embassies  and  Foreign 
Courts,  a  History  of  Diplomacy  (2nd  ed.,  1856);  J.  Zeller,  La  Dipio- 
matie  fran^ise  vers  le  milieu  du  XV I*  sOtcU  (Paris,  1881);  A.  O. 
Meyer,  Dis  englische  Diplomatie  in  Deutschland  zur  Zeit  Eduards  VI, 
una  Martens  (Breslau,  1900);  and,  above  all,  Otto  Krauske,  Die 
Entwickelung  der  stdndgien  Diplomatie  vom  funfzehnten  Jahrhundert 
bis  zu  den  Seschlussen  von  181$  und  1818,  in  Gustav  Schmoller's 
StaatS'  und  socialwissenschafUiche  Forschungen,  vol.  v.  (Leipzig,  1885). 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  admirably  illustrating  in  detail  the  early- 
developments  of  modern  diplomacy,  Logan  Pearsall  Smith's  Life  and 
Letters  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (Oxford,  190;^).  Of  works  on  modern 
diplomacv  the  most  important  are  the  Guide  diplomatique  of  Baron 
Charles  de  Martens,  new  edition  revised  by  F.  H.  Geficken,  2  vols. 
(Leipzig,  1866),  and  P.  Pradier-Foder6,  Cours  de  droit  diplomatique, 
2  vols.  (Paris,  1881).  '  (W.  A.  Pj 

DIPIX)MATIC,  the  science  of  diplomas,  founded  on  the  critical 
study  of  the  *'  diplomatic "  '  sources  of  history:  diplomas, 
charters,  acts,  treaties,  contracts,  judicial  records,  rolls,  chartu- 
laries,  registers,  &c.  The  employment  of  the  word  "  diploma,'' 
as  a  general  term  to  designate  an  historical  document,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  Roman  diploma,  so  called  because 
it  was  formed  of  two  sheets  of  metal  which  were  shut  together 
(Gr.  SlvKoWj  to  double)  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  was  the  pass- 
port or  Ucence  to  travel  by  the  public  post;  aiso,  the  certificate 
of  discharge,  conferring  privileges  of  citizenship  and  marriage 
on  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time;  and,  later,  any  imperial 
grant  of  privileges.  The  word  was  adopted,  rather  pedantically, 
by  the  humanists  of  the  Renaissance  and  applied  by  them  to 
important  deeds  and  to  acts  of  sovereign  authority,  to  privileges 
granted  by  kings  and  by  great  personages;  and  by  degrees  the 
term  became  extended  and  embraced  generally  the  documents  of 
the  middle  ages. 

History  of  the  Study. — The  term  "  diplomatic,''  the  French 
diplomatique,  is  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  Latin  phrase  res 
diplomcUica  employed  in  early  works  upon  the  subject,  and  more 
especially  in  the  first  great  text-book,  the  De  re  diplomatica, 
issued  in  1681  by  the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Jean  MabiUon, 
of  the  abbey  of  St  Germain-des-Pr6s.  MabiUon's  treatise  was 
called  forth  by  an  earlier  work  of  Daniel  van  Papenbroeck,  the 
editor  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  Bollandists,  who,  with  no 
great  knowledge  or  experience  of  archives,  undertook  to  criticize 
the  historical  value  of  ancient  records  and  monastic  documents, 
and  raised  wholesale  suspicions  as  to  their  authenticity  in  his 
Propylaeum  antiquarium  circa  vert  ac  falsi  discrimen  in  vetustis 
membraniSy  which  he  printed  in  1675.  T^^^  ^^  ^  i*^^  challenge 
to  the  Benedictines,  and  especially  to  the  congregation  of  St  Maur, 
or  confraternity  of  the  Benedictine  abbeys  of  France,  whose 
combined  efforts  produced  great  literary  works  which  still  remain 
as  monuments  of  profound  learning.  Mabillon  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  collecting  material  for  a  great  history  of  his  order.  He 
worked  silently  for  six  years  before  producing  the  work  above 
referred  to.  His  refutation  of  Papenbroeck's  criticisms  was 
complete,  and  his  rival  himself  accepted  MabUlon's  system  of 
the  study  of  diplomatic  as  the  true  one.  The  De  re  diplomatica 
established  the  science  on  a  seciu-e  basis;  and  it  has  been  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  works  on  the  subject,  although  the 
immediate  result  of  its  publication  was  a  flood  of  controversial 
writings  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Benedictines,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  affect  its  stability. 

In  Spain,  the  Benedictine  Perez  published,  in  1688,  a  series 
of  dissertations  following  the  line  of  Mabillon 's  work.  In  Eng- 
land, Madox's  Formulare  Anglicanum,  with  a  dissertation  con- 
cerning ancient  charters  and  instruments,  appeared  in  1702,  and 
in  1705  Hickes  followed  with  his  Linguarum  septentrionalium 
thesaurus,  both  accepting  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  learned 
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Benedictine.  In  Italy,  Maffei  appeared  with  his  Istoria  diplo- 
maSica  in  1727,  and  Muratori,  in  1740,  introduced  dissertations 
on  diplomatic  into  his  great  work,  the  Anliquitates  lUdicae,  In 
Germany,  the  first  diplomatic  work  of  importance  was  that  by 
Bessel,  entitled  Chronicon  Gotmcense  and  issued  in  1732;  and 
this  was  followed  closely  by  similar  works  of  Baring,  Eckhard 
and  Heumann. 

France,  however,  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  science,  and  that 
country  continued  to  be  the  home  of  its  development.  Ma,billon 
had  not  taken  cognizance  of  documents  later  than  the  13  th 
century.  Arising  out  of  a  discussion  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Victor  en  Caux  and  the  authenticity  of  its  archives, 
a  more  comprehensive  work  than  Mabillon's  was  compiled  by 
the  two  Benedictines,  Dom  Toustain  and  Dom  Tassin,  viz.  the 
Nouveau  TraitS  de  diplomatique,  in  six  volumes,  1 750-1 765, 
which  embraced  more  than  diplomatic  proper  and  extended  to 
all  branches  of  Latin  palaeography.  With  great  industry  the 
compilers  gathered  together  a  mass  of  details;  but  their  arrange- 
ment is  faulty,  and  the  text  is  broken  up  into  such  a  multitude  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions  that  it  is  tediously  minute.  However, 
its  more  extended  scope  has  given  the  Nouveau  TraiU  an  ad- 
vantage over  Mabillon's  work,  and  modem  compilations  have 
drawn  largely  upon  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  Revolution,  the  archives  of  the  middle  ages 
lost  in  France  their  juridical  and  legal  value;  but  this  rather 
tended  to  enhance  their  historical  importance.  The  taste  for 
historical  literature  revived.  The  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions 
fostered  it.  In  1821  the  ficole  des  Chartes  was  founded;  and, 
after  a  few  years  of  incipient  inactivity,  it  received  a  further 
impetus,  in  1829,  by  the  issue  of  a  royal  ordinance  re-establishing 
it.  Thenceforth  it  has  been  an  active  centre  for  the  teaching 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  ot  diplomatic  throughout 
the  country,  and  has  produced  results  which  other  nations  may 
envy.  Next  to  France,  Germany  and  Austria  are  distinguished 
as  countries  where  activity  has  been  displayed  in  the  systematic 
study  of  diplomatic  archives,  more  or  less  with  the  support  of  the 
state.  In  Italy,  too,  diplomatic  science  has  not  been  neglected. 
In  England,  after  a  long  period  of  regrettable  indifference  to  the 
study  of  the  national  and  municipal  archives  of  the  coimtry,  some 
effort  has  been  made  in  recent  years  to  remove  the  reproach.  The 
publications  of  the  Public  Record  OflSce  and  of  the  department  of 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  are  more  numerous  and  are  issued 
more  regularly  than  in  former  times;  and  an  awakened  interest 
is  manifested  by  the  foundation  in  the  universities  of  a  few 
lectureships  in  diplomatic  and  palaeography,  and  by  the  attention 
which  those  subjects  receive  in  such  an  institution  as  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  and  in  the  publications  of  private  literary 
societies.  But  such  efforts  can  never  show  the  systematic  results 
which  are  to  be  attained  by  a  special  institution  of  the  character 
of  the  French  ficole  des  Chartes. 

Extent  of  the  Science. — The  field  covered  by  the  study  of 
diplomatic  is  so  extensive  and  the  different  kinds  of  documents 
which  it  takes  into  its  purview  are  so  numerous  and  various,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a  few  general  indications 
of  their  nature.  No  nation  can  have  advanced  far  on  the  path 
of  civilization  before  discovering  the  necessity  for  documentary 
evidence  both  in  public  and  in  private  life.  The  laws,  the 
constitutions,  the  decrees  of  government,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
private  contracts  between  man  and  man,  on  the  other,  must  be 
embodied  in  formal  documents,  in  order  to  ensure  permanent 
record.  In  the  case  of  a  nation  advancing  hidependently  from  a 
primitive  to  a  later  stage  of  civilization  we  shoiild  have  to  trace 
the  origin  of  its  documentary  records  and  examine  their  develop- 
ment from  a  rudimentary  condition.  But  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  documents  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe  we  do 
not  begin  with  primitive  forms.  Those  ages  inherited  the  docu- 
mentary system  which  had  been  created  and  developed  by  the 
Romans;  and,  imperfect  and  limited  in  number  as  are  the 
earliest  surviving  charters  and  diplomas  of  European  medieval 
history,  they  present  themselves  to  us  fully  developed  and  cast  in 
the  mould  and  employing  the  methods  and  formulae  of  the  earlier 
tradition .    Based  on  this  foimda tion  the  chanceries  of  the  several 


countries  of  Europe,  as  they  came  into  existence  and  were 
organized,  reduced  to  method  and  rule  on  one  general  system  the 
various  documents  which  the  exigencies  of  public  and  of  private 
life  from  time  to  time  called  into  existence,  each  individual 
chancery  at  the  same  time  following  its  own  line  of  practice  in 
detail,  and  evolving  and  confirming  particular  formulas  which 
have  become  characteristic  of  it. 

Classification  of  Documents. — If  we  classify  these  documents 
under  the  two  main  heads  of  public  and  private  deeds,  we  shall 
have  to  place  in  the  former  category  the  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, judicial,  diplomatic  documents  emanating  from  public 
authority  in  public  form:  laws,  constitutions,  ordinances, 
privileges,  grants  and  concessions,  proclamations,  decrees, 
judicial  records,  pleas,  treaties;  in  a  word,  every  kind  of  deed 
necessary  for  the  orderly  government  of  a  civilized  state.  In 
early  times  many  of  these  were  comprised  under  the  general 
term  of  "  letters,"  litterae,  and  to  the  large  number  of  them 
which  were  issued  in  open  form  and  addressed  to  the  community 
the  specific  title  of  "  letters  patent,"  litter  a  e  patentes,  was  given. 
In  contradistinction  those  public  documents  which  were  issued 
in  closed  form  under  seal  were  known  as  "  close  letters,"  litterae 
clausae. 

Such  public  documents  belong  to  the  state  archives  of  their 
several  countries,  and  are  the  monuments  of  administrative  and 
political  and  domestic  history  of  a  nation  from  one  generation  to 
another.  In  no  country  has  so  perfect  a  series  been  preserved  as 
in  our  own.  Into  the  Public  Record  Office  in  London  have  been 
brought  together  all  the  collections  of  state  archives  which  were 
formerly  stored  in  different  official  repositories  of  the  kingdom. 
Beginning  with  the  great  survey  of  Domesday,  long  series  of 
enrolments  of  state  documents,  in  many  instances  extending 
from  the  times  of  the  Angevin  kings  to  our  own  day  in  almost 
unbroken  sequence,  besides  thousands  of  separate  deeds  of  all 
descriptions,  are  therein  preserved  (see  Record). 

Under  the  category  of  private  documents  must  be  included,  not 
only  the  deeds  of  individuals,  but  also  those  of  corporate  bodies 
representing  private  interests  and  standing  in  the  position  of 
individual  units  in  relation  to  the  state,  such  as  municipal  bodies 
and  monastic  foundations.  The  largest  class  of  documents  of 
this  character  is  composed  of  those  numerous  conveyances  of  real 
property  and  other  title  deeds  of  many  descriptions  and  dating 
from  early  periods  which  are  commonly  described  by  the  generic 
name  of  "  charters,"  and  which  are  to  be  foimd  in  thousands,  not 
only  in  such  public  repositories  as  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
the  British  Museum,  but  also  in  the  archives  of  municipal  and 
other  corporate  bodies  throughout  the  country  and  in  the 
muniment-rooms  of  old  families.  There  are  also  the  records 
of  the  manorial  courts  preserved  in  countless  court-rolls  and 
registers;  also  the  scattered  mimiments  of  the  dissolved 
monasteries  represented  by  the  many  collections  of  charters 
and  the  valuable  chartularies,  or  registers  of  charters,  which 
have  fortimately  survived  and  exist  both  in  public  and  in 
private  keeping. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  enumeration  of  public  and  private 
documents  in  England  reference  is  made  to  rolls.  The  practice  of 
entering  records  on  rolls  has  been  in  favour  in  England  from  a  very 
early  date  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest;  and  while  in 
other  countries  the  comprehensive  term  of  "  charters  "  (literally 
"  papers  ":  Gr.  xo-fyrvs)  is  employed  as  a  general  description  of 
documents  of  the  middle  ages,  in  En^and  the  fuller  phrase 
"  charters  and  rolls  "  is  required.  The  master  of  the  rolls, 
the  Magister  Rotulorum,  is  the  official  keeper  of  the  public 
records. 

From  the  great  body  of  records,  both  public  and  private,  many 
fall  easily  and  naturally  into  the  class  in  which  the  text  takes 
a  simpler  narrative  form;  such  as  judicial  records,  laws,  decrees, 
proclamations,  registers,  &c.,  which  teU  their  own  story  in 
formulae  and  phraseology  early  developed  and  requiring  little 
change.  These  we  may  leave  on  one  side.  For  fuller  description 
we  select  those  deeds  which,  conferring  grants  and  favours  and 
privileges,  conform  more  nearly  to  the  idea  of  the  Roman  diploma 
and  have  received  the  special  attention  of  the  chanceries  in  the 
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development  and  arrangement  of  their  formulae  and  in  their 
methods  of  execution. 

All   such   medieval   deeds    are  composed  of  certain  recognized 
members  or  sections,  some  essential,  others  special  and  peculiar  to 
the  most  elaborate  and  solemn  documents.    A  deed  of 
the  more  elaborate  character  is  made  up  of  two  principal 
-  divisions:    i.  the  Text,  in  which  is  set  out  the  object  of 

dhUommM  ^^^  deed,  the  statement  of  the  considerations  and  circum- 
^^^  '  stances  which  have  led  to  it,  and  the  declaration  of  the  will 
and  intention  of  the  person  executing  the  deed,  together  with  such 
protecting  clauses  as  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
require ;  2.  the  Protocol  (originally,  the  first  sheet  of  a  papyrus 
roll;  Gr.  wp&ros,  first,  and  KoWaVf  to  glue),  consisting  ot  the 
introductory  and  of  the  concludinjg  formulae:  superscription, 
address,  salutation,  &c.,  at  the  banning,  and  date,  formulae  of 
execution,  &c.,  at  the  end,  of  the  deed.  The  latter  portion  of  the 
protocol  is  sometimes  styled  the  eschatocol  (Gr.  ivx<iTOi,  last, 
and  KoXKop,  to  glue).  WhSe  the  text  followed  certain  formulae  which 
had  become  fixed  by  common  usage,  the  protocol  was  always  special 
and  varied  with  the  practices  of  the  several  chanceries,  changing  in 
a  sovereign  chancerjr  with  each  successive  reign. 

The  different  sections  of  a  full  deed,  taking  them  in  order  under 
the  heads  of  Initial  Protocol,  Text  and  Final  Protocol  or  Eschatocol, 
are  as  follows : — The  initial  protocol  consists  of  the  Invocation,  the 
Superscription,  the  Address  and  the  Salutation,  i.  The 
Invocation,  lending  a  character  of  sanctity  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, might  be  either  verbal  or  symbolic.  The  verbal 
invocation  consisted  usually  of  some  pious  ejaculation,  such  as  In 
nomine  Dei,  In  nomine  domtni  nostri  Jesu  ChrtsH;  from  the  8th  cen- 
tury. In  nomine  Sanctae  ei  individuae  TrinitcUis;  and  later.  In  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  The  symbolic  form  was  usually 
the  chrismon,  or  monogram  composed  of  the  Greek  initials  XP  of  the 
name  of  Christ.  In  the  course  of  the  loth  and  iith  centuries  this 
symbol  came  to  be  so  scrawled  that  it  had  probably  lost  all  meaning 
with  the  scribes.  From^  the  9th  century  the  letter  C  (initial  of 
Christus)  came  gradually  into  use,  and  in  German  imperial  diplomas 
it  superseded  the  chrismon.  Stenographic  signs  of  the  system  known 
as  Tironian  notes  were  also  sometimes  added  to  this  symbol  down 
to  the  end  of  the  loth  century,  expressing  such  a  phrase  sls  Ante 
omnia  Christus^  or  Christus,  or  Amen,  From  the  Merovingian  period, 
too,  a  cross  was  often  used.  The  symbol  gradually  died  out  after  the 
1 2th  century  for  general  use,  surviving  only  in  notarial  instruments 
j^  and  wills.  2.The  Superscription  (superscriptio,inHtidatio) 

Suptf  expressed  the  name  and  titles  of  the  Grantor  or  person 
jchMfoa.  issuing  the  deed.  3.  The  Address.  As  diplomas  were 
originally  in  epistolary  form  the  address  was  then  a 
necessity.  While  in  Merovingian  deeds  the  old  pattern  was  adhered 
_  to,  in  the  Carolingian  period  the  address  was  sometimes 

AddnMM.  on^^tted.  From  the  8th  century  it  was  not  considered  neces- 
sary, and  a  distinction  arose  in  the  case  of  royal  acts,  those 
having  the  address  being  styled  letters,  and  those  omitting  it, 
charters.  The  general  form  of  address  ran  in  phrase  as  Omnibus 
TheSMlw  ^^^  universis)  Christi  fidelibus  presenteslitterasinspecturis, 
fg^gf  4-  The  Salutation  was  expressed  in  such  words  as 
Salutem;  Salutem  et  dilectionem;  Salutem  et  apostolicam 
henedictionem,  but  it  was  not  essential. 

Then  follows  the  text  in  five  sections :  the  Preamble,  the  Notifica- 
tion, the  Exposition,  the  Disposition  and  the  Final  Clauses.  5.  The 
j^  Preamble  (prologus,  arenga) :  an  ornamental  introduction 

PnaaAle,  K^^^^^^^y  composed  of  pious  or  moral  sentiments,  a 
prefatio  ad  captandam  benevolenHam  which  facit  ad 
ornamentum,  degenerating  into  tiresome  platitudes.  It  b»ecame 
stereotyped  at  an  early  age:  in  the  loth  and  nth 
TheJ^th  centuries  it  was  a  most  ornate  performance;  in  the 
ffgg^gf  1 2th  century  it  was  cut  short;  in  the  13th  century  it 
died  out.  6.  The  Notification  {notificatto,  promulgatio) 
was  the  publication  of  the  purport  of  the  deed  introduced  by 
Tft«#9«-  ®"^^  ^  phrase  as  notum  sit,  &c.  7.  The  Exposition 
""f^"  set  out  the  motives  influencing  the  issue  of  the  deed.  8.  The 
^?"^^f;  Disposition  described  the  object  of  the  deed  and  the  will 
IzImsJl  and  intention  of  the  grantor.  9.  The  Final  Clauses  en- 
n^Plttat  ^"^^^  ^^^  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  deed;  guarded 
Clnrnm  against  infringement,  by  comminatory  anathemas  and  im- 
^  precations,  not  infrequently  of  a  vehement  description,  or 
by  penalties ;  guaranteed  the  validity  of  the  deed ;  enumerated  the 
formalities  of  subscription  and  execution ;   reserved  rights,  &c. 

Next  comes  the  final  protocol  or  eschatocol  comprising:  the  Date, 
the  Appreciation,  the  Authentication.  It  was  particularly  in  this 
portion  of  the  deed  that  the  varying  practices  of  the  several 
Thmnai^  chanceries  led  to  minute  and  intricate  distinctions  at 
different  periods.  10.  The  Date.  By  the  Roman  law 
every  act  must  be  dated  by  the  day  and  the  year  of  execution. 
Yet  in  the  middle  ages,  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  century, 
a  large  proportion  of  deeds  bears  no  date.  In  the  most 
ancient  charters  the  date  clause  was  frequently  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  deed  and  placed  in  an  isolated  position 
at  the  foot  of  the  sheet.  From  the  12th  century  it  commonly 
followed  the  text  immediately.  Certain  classes  of  documents, 
such  as    decrees  of  councils,    notarial    deeds,    &c.,    began    with 


the  date.  The  usual  formula  was  dcUa,  datum,  actum,  factum,  scrip- 
tum.  In  the  Carolingian  period  a  distinction  grew  up  between 
datum  and  actum,  the  former  applying  to  the  time,  the  latter 
to  the  place,  of  date.  In  the  papal  chancery  from  an  early  period 
down  to  the  12th  centuiy  the  use  of  a  double  date  prevailed,  the  first 
following  the  text  and  being  inserted  by  the  scribe  when  the  deed 
was  written  (scriptum),  the  second  being  added  at  the  foot  of  the 
deed  on  its  execution  (actum),  by  the  chancellor  or  other  high 
functionary.  From  the  Roman  custom  of  dating  by  the  consular 
year  arose  the  medieval  practice  of  dating  by  the  regnal  year  of 
emperor,  king  or  pope.  Special  dates  were  sometimes  employed, 
such  as  the  year  of  some  great  historical  event,  battle,  siege,  pesti- 
lence, &c.  II.  The  Appreciation.  The /«/tc»ter  erf  the  _^  . 
Romans  became  the  medieval  fdiciter  in  Domino,  ot™!^^'^ 
In  Dei  nomine  feliciter,  or  the  more  simple  Deo  gratias  ^'■'*^** 
or  the  still  more  simple  Amen,  for  the  auspicious  closing  of  a  deed. 
In  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  diplomas  it  follows  the  date;  in 
other  cases  it  closes  the  text.  In  the  sweater  papal  bulls  it  appears 
in  the  form  of  a  triple  Amen.  BenewUete  was  also  employed  as  the 
appreciation  in  early  deeds;  but  in  Merovingian  diplomas  and  in 
papal  bulls  this  valedictonr  salutation  becomes  a  mark  of  authentica- 
tion, as  will  be  noticed  below.  12.  The  Authentication  was  a 
solemn  proceeding  which  was  discharged  by  more  than  rnmA 
one  act.  The  most  important  was  the  subscription  or  IJ^^kL 
subscriptions  of  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  the  deed  ^^  ' 
emanated.  The  laws  of  the  late  Roman  empire  required  the  ^**' 
subscriptions  and  the  impressions  of  the  signet  seals  of  the  parties 
and  of  the  witnesses  to  the  deed.  The  subscription  (subscriptio)  com- 
prised the  name,  signature  and  description  of  the  person  signing. 
The  impression  of  the  signet  (not  the  signature)  was  the  signum, 
sometimes  signaculum,  rarely  sigillum.  The  practice  of  subscribing 
with  the  autograph  signature  obtained  in  the  early  middle  ages,  as 
appears  from  early  documents  such  as  those  of  Ravenna.  But  from 
the  7th  century  it  began  to  decline,  and  by  the  12th  century  it  had 
practically  ceased.  In  Roman  deeds  an  illiterate  person  amxed  bis 
mark,  or  signum  manuaU,  which  was  attested.  The  cross  being  an 
easy  form  for  a  mark,  it  was  very  commonly  used  and  naturally 
became  connected  with  the  Christian  symbol.  Hence,  in  course  of 
time,  it  came  to  be  attached  very  genexally  to  subscriptions,  auto* 
graph  or  otherwise.  Great  personages  who  were  illiterate  required 
something  more  elaborate  than  a  common  mark.  Hence  arose  the 
use  of  the  monogram,  the  caracter  nominis,  composed  of  the  letters  of 
the  name.  The  emperor  Justin,  who  could  not  write,  made  use  of 
a  monogram,  as  did  also  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Those 
Merovingian  kings,  likewise,  who  were  illiterate,  had  their  individual 
monograms ;  and  at  length  Charlemagne  adopted  the  monogram  as 
his  regular  form  of  signature.  From  his  rei^n  down  to  that  of  Philip 
the  Fair  the  monogram  was  the  recognized  sign  manual  of  the 
sovereigns  of  France  (see  Autographs).  It  was  employed  by  the 
German  emperors  down  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.  The  royal  use 
of  the  nionogram  was  naturally  imitated  by  great  officers  and 
ecclesiastics.  But  another  form  of  sign  manual  also  arose  out  of 
the  subscription.  The  closing  word  (usually  subscripsi),  written  or 
abbreviated  as  sub,,  or  ss.  or  s.,  was  often  finished  off  with  flourishes 
and  interlacings,  sometimes  accompanied  with  Uronian  notes,  the 
whole  taking  the  shape  of  a  domed  structure  to  which  the  French 
have  given  the  name  of  ruche  or  bee-hive.  Thus  in  the  early  middle 
ages  we  have  deeds  authenticated  by  the  subscription,  usually 
autograph,  giving  the  name  and  titles  of  the  person  executing,  and 
stating  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  deed,  and  closing  with  the 
subscrtfsi,  often  in  shape  of  the  ruche  and  constituting  the  signum 
manuate.  If  not  autograph,  the  subscription  might  t^  impersonal 
in  such  form  as  signum  (or  signum  manus)  +  N.  in  the  Carolingian 
period,  while  phrases  were  constantly  used  in  the  body  of  the  deed 
implying  that  it  was  executed  by  autograph  subscription,  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  such  subscription  was  actually  written  in 
person.  The  ruche  was  also  adopted  by  chancellors,  notaries  and 
scribes  as  their  official  mark.  While  autograph  subscriptions 
continued  to  be  employed,  chiefly  by  ecclesiastics,  down  to  the  oegin- 
ning  of  the  12th  century,  the  monogram  was  popetuated  from  the 
loth  century  by  the  notaries.  Their  marks,  simple  at  first,  became 
so  elaborate  from  the  end  of  the  ijth  century  that  they  found  it 
necessary  to  add  their  names  in  ordinary  writing,  or  also  to  employ 
a  less  complicated  design.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the 
modem  practice  of  writing  the  signature  which  first  came  into  vogue 
in  the  14th  century. 

To  lend  further  weight  and  authority  to  the  subscription,  certain 
symbols  and  forms  were  added  at  different  periods.  Imitating 
the  corroborative  Legi  of  the  Byzantine  quaestor  and  the  Legimus 
of  the  Eastern  emperors,  the  Frankish  chancery  in  the  West  made  use 
of  the  same  form,  notably  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  some  of 
whose  diplomas  the  Legimus  appears  written  in  larger  letters  in  red. 
The  valedictory  Benevalete,  employed  in  early  deeds  as  a  form  of 
appreciation  (see  above),  appears  m  Merovingian  and  in 
early  Carolinian  royal  dipfomas,  and  also  in  papal  bulls, 
as  an  authenticating  addition  to^  the  subscription.  In  the 
diplomas  it  was  written  in  cursive  letters  in  two  lines,  Bene  valete, 
just  to  the  right  of  the  incision  cut  in  the  sheet  to  hold  fast  the  seal, 
which  sometimes  even  covered  part  of  the  word.  In  the  mostancient 
papal  bulls  it  was  written  by  the  pope  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  deed. 
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in  two  lines,  generally  in  larger  capital  or  uncial  characters,  placed 
between  two  crosses.  From  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  it 
became  the  fashion  to  link  the  letters;  and,  dating  from  the  time  of 
Leo  IX.,  A.D.  10^8-1054,  the  Benevalete  was  inscribed  in  form  of  a 
monogram.  During  Leo's  pontificate  it  was  also  accompanied  with 
a  flourish  called  the  Komma^  which  was  only  an  exaggeration  of  the 
mark  of  punctuation  (periodus)  which  from  the  9th  to  the  nth 
century  closed  the  subscription  and  generally  resembled  the  modern 
semicolon.  Leo's  successors  abandoned  the  Komma,  but  the  mono- 
grammatic  Benevalete  continued,  invariable  in  form,  but  from  time 
to  time  varying  in  size.  In  Leo  IX. 's  pontificate  also  was  introduced 
the  Roki,  This  sign,  when  it  had  received  its  final  shape  in  the 
Tfcfffffffir.  '^^^  century,  was  in  form  of  a  wheel,  composed  of  two 
concentric  circles,  in  the  space  between  which  was  written 
the  motto  or  device  of  the  pope  {signum  papae)^  usually  a 
short  sentence  from  one  of  the  Psalms  or  some  other  portion  of 
Scripture;  preceded  by  a  small  cross,  which  the  pontiff  himself 
sometimes  mscribed.  The  central  space  within  tne  wheel  was 
divided  (by  cross  lines)  into  four  quarters,  the  two  upper  ones  being 
occupied  by  the  names  of  the  apostles  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  the 
two  lower  ones  b>r  the  name  of  the  pope.  The  Rota  was  placed  on  the 
left  of  the  subscription,  the  monogrammatic  Benevalete  on  the  ri^ht. 
The  two  signs  were  likewise  adopted  by  certain  ecclesiastical 
chanceries  and  by  feudal  lords,  particularly  in  the  12th  century. 
From  the  same  period  also  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  monarchs 
adopted  the  Rotat  the  si^no  rodado^  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the 
royal  charters  of  the  Peninsula. 

Besides  the  subscription,  an  early  auxiliary  method  of  authentica- 
tion was  by  the  impression  of  the  seal  which,  as  noticed  above,  was 
SMmtiw^m.  required  by  the  Roman  law.  But  the  general  use  of 
the  signet  gradually  failed,  and  by  the  7th  century  it 
had  ceased.  Still  it  survived  in  the  royal  chanceries,  and  the 
sovereigns  both  of  the  Merovingian  and  of  the  Carolingian  lines  had 
their  seals;  and,  in  the  8th  century,  the  mayors  of  the  palace  like- 
wise. It  is  interesting  to  find  instances  of  the  use  of  antique  intaglios 
for  the  purpose  by  some  of  them.  In  England  too  there  is  proof  that 
the  Mercian  kings  Offa  and  Coenwulf  used  seals,  in  imitation  of  the 
Frankish  monarchs.  In  the  7th  century,  and  still  more  so  in  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries,  the  royal  seals  were  of  exaggerated  size :  the 
precursors  of  the  great  seals  of  the  later  sovereigns  of  western  Europe. 
The  waxen  seals  of  the  early  diplomas  were  in  all  cases  en  placard : 
that  is,  they  were  attached  to  the  face  of  the  document  and  not  sus- 
pended from  it,  being  held  in  position  by  a  cross-cut  incision  in  the 
material,  through  which  the  wax  was  pressed  and  then  flattened  at 
the  back.  On  the  cessation  of  autograph  signatures  in  subscriptions, 
the  general  use  of  seals  revived,  beginning  in  the  loth  century  and 
becoming  the  ordinary  method  of  authentication  from  the  12th  to 
the  15th  century  inclusive.  Even  when  signatures  had  once  again 
become  universal,  the  seal  continued  to  hold  its  place;  and  thus 
sealing  is,  to  the  present  day,  required  for  the  legal  execution  of  a 
deed.  The  attachment  en  placard  was  discontinued,  as  a  general 
practice,  in  the  middle  of  the  nth  century;  and  seals  thenceforward 
were,  for  the  most  part,  suspended,  leathern  thongs  being  used  at 
fiirst,  and  afterwards  silken  and  hempen  cords  or  parchment  labels. 
In  documents  of  minor  importance  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to 
impress  the  seal  or  seals  on  one  or  more  strips  of  the  parchment  of  the 
deed  itself,  cut,  but  not  entirely  detached,  from  the  lower  margin, 
and  left  to  hang  loose.  Besides  waxen  impressions  of  seals,  im- 
pressions in  metal,  bearing  a  device  on  both  faces,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  coin,  and  suspended,  were  employed  from  an  early  period.  The 
most  widely  known  instances  are  the  btdlae  attached  to  papal  docu- 
ments, generally  of  lead.  The  earliest  surviving  papal  bulla  is  one 
of  Pope  Zacharias,  a.d.  746,  but  earlier  examples  are  known  from 
drawings.  The  papal  btdla  was  a  disk  of  metal  stamped  on  both  sides. 
From  the  time  of  Boniface  V.  to  Leo  IV.,  a.d.  617-855,  the  name  of 
the  pNontiff,  in  the  genitive  case,  was  impressed  on  the  obverse,  and 
his  title  as  pope  on  the  reverse,  e»g,  Bonifati/  papae.  After  that 
period,  for  some  time,  the  name  was  inscribed  m  a  circle  round  a 
central  ornament.  Other  variations  followed ;  but  at  length  in  the 
pontificate  of  Paschal  II.,  a.d.  1099,  the  bulla  took  the  form  which  it 
afterwards  retained:  on  the  obverse,  the  heads  of  the  apostles 
St  Peter  and  St  Paul;  on  the  reverse,  the  pope's  name,  title  and 
number  in  succession.  In  the  period  of  time  between  his  election 
and  consecration,  the  pope  made  use  of  the  half-bull,  that  is,  the 
obverse  only  was  impressed.  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  order 
to  conform  to  modern  conditions  and  for  convenience  of  despatch 
through  the  post,  Leo  XIII.,  in  1878,  substituted  for  the  leaden  bulla 
a  red  ink  stamp  bearing  the  heads  of  the  two  apostles  with  the 
name  of  the  pope  inscribed  as  a  legend. 

The  Carolineian  monarchs  also  used  metal  bullae.  None  of 
Charlemagne's  nave  survived,  but  there  are  still  extant  leaden  ex- 
amples of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  use  of  lead  was  not  persisted  in 
either  in  the  chancery  of  France  or  in  that  of  Germany.  Golden 
bullae  were  employed  on  special  occasions  by  both  popes  and  temporal 
monarchs ;  for  example,  they  were  attached  to  tne  confirmations  of 
the  elections  of  the  emperors  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  the 
bull  of  Leo  X.  conferring  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  on 
Henry  VI 11.  in  1524,  and  the  deed  of  alliance  between  Henry  and 
Francis  I.  in  1 527,  had  golden  bullae;  and  other  examples  could  be 
cited.     But  lead  has  always  been  the  common  metal  to  be  thus 


employed.  In  the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  warmth 
of  the  climate  renders  wax  an  undesirable  material,  leaden  bulkie 
have  been  in  ordinary  use,  not  only  in  Italy  but  also  in  the  Peninsula, 
in  southern  France,  and  in  the  Latin  East  (see  Seals). 

The  necessity  of  conforming  to  exact  phraseology  in  diplomas  and 
of  observing  regularity  in  expressing  formulas  naturally  led  to  the 
compilation  of  formularies.  From  tne  early  middle  ages  potmu* 
the  art  of  composition,  not  only  of  charters  but  also  of  Uul9».  * 
general  correspondence,  was  commonly  taught  in  the 
monasteries.  The  teacher  was  the  dictator^  his  method  of  teaching 
was  described  by  the  verb  dictare,  and  his  teaching  was  dictamen  or 
the  ars  dictamints.  For  the  use  of  these  monastic  schools,  formularies 
and  manuals  comprising  formulas  and  models  for  the  composition 
of  the  various  acts  and  documents  soon  became  indispensable.  At 
a  later  stage  such  formularies  developed  into  the  models  and  treatises 
for  epistolary  style  which  have  had  their  imitations  even  in  modern 
times.^  The  widespread  use  of  the  formularies  had  the  advantage  of 
imposing  a  certain  degree  of  uniformityon  the  phrasing  of  documents 
of  the  western  nations  of  Europe.  Those  compilations  which  are 
of  an  earlier  period  than  the  nth  century  have  been  systematically 
examined  and  are  published ;  those  of  more  recent  date  still  remain 
to  be  thoroughly  edited.  The  early  formularies  are  of  the  simpler 
kind,  being  collections  of  formulas  without  dissertation.  The 
Formulae  Marculfi,  compiled  by  the  monk  Marculf  about  the  year 
650,  was  the  most  important  work  of  this  nature  of  the  Merovingian 
period  and  became  the  official  formulary  of  the  time;  and  it  con- 
tinued in  use  in  a  revised  edition  in  the  early  Carolingian  chancery. 
Of  the  same  period  there  are  extant  formularies  compiled  at  various 
centres,  such  as  Angers,  Tours,  Bourges,  Sens,  Reicnenau,  St  Gall, 
Salzburg,  Passau,  Regensburg,  Cordova,  &c.  (see  Giry,  Manuel 
de  diplomatiquey  pp.  482-488).  The  Liber  diumus  Roman orum 
Pontificum  was  compiled  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  papal  chancery  to  the  end  of  the  nth  century.  Of  the 
more  developed  treatises  and  manuals  of  epistolary  rhetoric  which 
succeeded,  and  which  originated  in  Italy,  the  earliest  exaniple  was 
the  Breviarium  de  dtctamine  of  the  monk  Alberic  of  Monte  (Tassino, 
compiled  about  the  year  1075.  Another  well-known  work,  the 
Rattones  dictandi,  is  also  attributed  to  the  same  author.  Of  la  ter  date 
was  the  Ars  dictamints  of  Bernard  of  Chartres  of  the  12th  century. 
(Among  special  works  on  formularies  are:  £.  de  Rozi^,  Recueil 
ginSral  des  formules  usitees  dans  r empire  des  Francs  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1861-1871);  K.  Zeumer,  Formulae  Merovingici  et  Karolini  aevi 
(Hanover,  1886);  and  L.  Rockinger,  Brief steller  und  FormelbUcher 
des  11  bis,  14  Jahrhunderts  (Munich,  i863->i864). 

Organization. — The  formalities  observed  by  the  diflferent 
chanceries  of  medieval  Europe,  which  are  to  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  the  documents  issued  by  them,  are  so  varied  and  often  so 
minute,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  account  of  them  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  article.  We  can  only  state  some  of  the 
results  of  the  investigations  of  students  of  diplomatic. 

The  chancery  which  stands  first  and  foremost  is  the  papal 
chancery.  On  account  of  its  antiquity  and  of  its  steady  develop- 
ment, it  has  served  as  a  model  for  the  other  chanceries 
of  Europe.  Organized  in  remote  times,  it  adopted  for  cbancety. 
the  structure  of  its  letters  a  number  of  formulas  and 
rules  which  developed  and  became  more  and  more  fixed  and 
precise  from  century  to  century.  The  Apostolic  court  being 
organized  from  the  first  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  imperial 
court,  the  early  pontiffs  would  naturally  have  collected  their 
archives,  as  the  emperors  had  done,  into  scrinia.  Pope  Julius  I., 
A.D.  337-3S3i  reorganized  the  papal  archives  under  an  official 
schola  notartorufn,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  primicerius 
notariorum.  Pope  Damasus,  a,d.  366-384,  built  a  record  office 
at  the  Lateran,  arckivium  sanctae  Romanae  ecclesiae,  where  the 
archives  were  kept  and  registers  of  them  compiled.  The  collec- 
tion and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  archives  provided  material 
for  the  establishment  of  regular  diplomatic  usages,  and  the 
science  of  formiilae  naturally  followed. 

For  the  study  of  papal  documents  four  periods  have  been 
defined,  each  successive  period  being  distinguished  from  its 
predecessor  by  some  particxilar  development  of  forms  and 
procedure.  The  first  period  is  reckoned  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  accession  of  Leo  IX.,  a.d.  1048.  For  almost  the  whole  of  the 
first  eight  centuries  no  original  papal  documents  have  survived. 
But  copies  are  found  in  canonical  works  and  registers,  many 
of  them  false,  and  others  probably  not  transcribed  in  full  or  in 
the  original  words;  but  still  of  use,  as  showing  the  growth  of 
formidas.  The  earliest  original  document  is  a  fragment  of  a  letter 
of  Adrian  I.,  a.d.  788.  From  that  date  there  is  a  series,  but  the 
documents  are  rare  to  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century,  all  down 
to  that  period  being  written  on  papyrus.    The  latest  existing 
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papyrus  document  in  France  is  one  of  Sergius  IV.,  a.d.  ioii;  in 
Germany,  one  of  Benedict  VIII.,  a.d.  1022.  The  earliest  docu- 
ment on  vellum  is  one  of  John  XVIII.,  a.d.  1005.  The  nomencla- 
ture of  papal  documents  even  at  an  early  period  is  rather  wide. 
In  their  earliest  form  they  are  Letters,  called  in  the  docimients 
themselves,  liiterae,  epistola,  pagina,  scriptuMy  sometimes  decretum. 
A  classification,  generally  accepted,  divides  them  into:  i.  Letters 
or  Epistles:  the  ordinary  acts  of  correspondence  with  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  orders;  including  constitutions  (a  later  term)  or 
decisions  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  encyclicals  giving 
directions  to  bishops  of  the  whole  church  or  of  individual 
countries.  2.  Decrees,  being  letters  promulgated  by  the  popes 
of  their  own  motion.  3.  Decretals,  decisions  on  points  of 
ecclesiastical  administration  or  discipline.  4.  Rescripts  (called  in 
the  originals  preceptum,  auclorUas,  privUegiutn),  granting  requests 
to  petitioners.  But  writers  differ  in  their  terms,  and  such  sub- 
divisions must  be  more  or  less  arbitrary.  The  comprehensive  term 
"  bull "  (the  name  of  the  leaden  papal  seal,  bullae  being  transferred 
to  the  document)  did  not  come  into  use  until  the  13th  century. 

Copies  of  papal  deeds  were  collected  into  registers  or  buUaria. 
Lists  showing  the  chronological  sequence  of  documents  are 
catalogues  of  acts.  When  into  such  lists  indications  from 
narrative  sources  are  introduced  they  become  regesta  (res  gestae) : 
a  term  not  to  be  confused  with  "  register." 

Clearness  and  conciseness  have  been  recognized  as  attributes 
of  early  papal  letters;  but  even  in  those  of  the  4th  century  certain 
rhythmical  periods  have  been  detected  in  their  composition  which 
became  more  marked  under  Leo  the  Great,  a.d.  440-461,  and 
which  develoi>ed  into  the  cursus  or  prose  rhythm  of  the  pontifical 
chancery  of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries. 

In  the  most  ancient  deeds  the  pope  styles  himself  EpiscopuSy 
sometimes  Episcopus  CathoHcae  Ecclesiaey  or  Episcopus  Romanae 
Ecdesiae,  rarely  Papa,  Gregory  I.,  a.d.  590,  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  form  EpiscopuSy  servus  servorum  Deiy  which  became 
general  in  the  9th  century,  and  thenceforth  was  invariable. 

The  second  period  of  papal  documents  extends  from  Leo  IX.  to 
the  accession  of  Innocent  III.,  a.d.  1048-1198.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  period  formulae  tended  to  take  more  definite  shape  and  to 
become  fixed.  In  the  superscription  of  bulls  a  distinction  arose : 
those  which  conferred  lasting  privileges  employing  the  words  in 
perpetuum  to  close  this  clause;  those  whose  benefaction  was  of 
a  transitory  character  using  the  form  of  salutation,  salutem  et 
apostolicam  benedicUonem.  But  it  was  under  Urban  II.,  a.d. 
1088-1099,  that  the  principal  formulae  became  stereotyped. 
Then  the  distinction  between  documents  of  lasting,  and  those  of 
transitory,  value  became  more  exactly  defined;  the  former  class 
being  known  as  greater  bulls,  bullae  majores  (also  called  privUegia), 
the  latter  lesser  bulls,  bullae  tninares.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  the  greater  bulls  were  these:  The  first  line  containing  the 
superscription  and  closing  with  the  words  in  perpetuum  (or,  some- 
times, ad  perpetuam,  or  aeternam,  rei  memoriam)  was  written  in 
tall  and  slender  ornamental  letters,  close  packed;  the  final 
clauses  of  the  text  develop  with  tendency  to  fixity;  the  pope's 
subscription  is  accompanied  with  the  rota  on  the  left  and  the 
benevalete  monogram  on  the  right;  and  certain  elaborate  forms 
of  dating  are  punctiliously  observed.  The  introduction  of 
subscriptions  of  cardinals  as  witnesses  had  gradually  become  a 
practice.  Under  Victor  II.,  a.d.  1055-1057,  the  practice  became 
more  confirmed,  and  after  the  time  of  Innocent  II.,  a.d.  1130- 
1 145,  the  subscriptions  of  the  three  orders  were  arranged  accord- 
ing to  rank,  those  of  the  cardinal  bishops  being  placed  in  the 
centre  under  the  papal  subscription,  those  of  the  priests  under  the 
rota  on  the  left,  and  those  of  the  deacons  under  the  benevalete  on 
the  right.  In  the  lesser  bulls  simpler  forms  were  employed; 
there  was  no  introductory  line  of  stilted  letters;  the  salutation, 
salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictianemy  closed  the  superscription; 
the  final  clauses  were  shortened;  there  was  neither  papal  sub- 
scription, nor  rota,  nor  benevalete;  the  date  was  simple. 

From  the  time  of  Adrian  I.,  a.d.  772-795,  the  system  of  double 
dating  was  followed  in  the  larger  bulls.  The  first  date  was  written 
by  the  scribe  of  the  document,  scriptum  per  manum  N,  with  the 
month  (rarely  the  day  of  the  month)  and  year  of  the  indiction. 


The  second,  the  actual  date  of  the  execution  of  the  deed,  was 
entered  (ostensibly)  by  some  high  official,  data,  or  datum,  per 
manum  N.,  and  contained  the  day  of  the  month  (according  to  the 
Roman  calendar),  the  year  of  indiction,  the  year  of  pontificate 
(in  some  early  deeds,  also  the  year  of  the  empire  and  the  post- 
consulate  year),  and  the  year  of  the  Incarnation,  which,  however, 
was  gradually  introduced  and  only  became  more  common  in  the 
course  of  the  1 1  th  century.  For  example,  a  common  form  of  a  full 
date  would  run  thus:  Datum  Lateraniy  per  manum  N,,  sanctae 
Romanae  ecclesiae  diaconi  cardinaHs,  xiiii,  kl,  Maii,  indictione  V., 
anno  dominicae  Incarnationis  mxcvii,  pontificatus  autem  domini 
papae  Urbani  secundi  X^.  The  simpler  form  of  the  date  of  a 
lesser  bull  might  be:  Datum  Lateraniy  Hi.  non,  Jan,,  pontificatus 
nostri  anno  iiii. 

By  degrees  the  use  of  the  lesser  bulls  almost  entirely  superseded 
that  of  the  greater  bulls,  which  became  exceptional  in  the  13th 
century  and  almost  ceased  after  the  migration  to  Avignon  in  1309. 
In  modern  times  the  greater  bulls  occasionally  reappear  for  very 
solemn  acts,  as  bullae  consistorialesy  executed  in  the  consistory. 

The  third  period  of  papal  docximents  extends  from  Innocent  III. 
to  Eugenius  IV.,  a.d.  i  198-143  i.  The  pontificate  of  Innocent 
III.  was  a  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  papal  chancery.  Formulas  became  more  exactly  fixed, 
definitions  more  precise,  the  observation  of  rules  and  precedents 
more  constant.  The  staff  of  the  chancery  was  reorganized.  The 
existing  series  of  registers  of  papal  documents  was  then  com- 
menced. The  growing  use  of  lesser  bulls  for  the  business  of  the 
papal  court  led  to  a  further  development  in  the  13th  century. 
They  were  now  divided  into  two  classes:  Tituli a.nd Mandamenta, 
The  former  conferred  favours,  promulgated  precepts,  judgments, 
decisions,  &c.  The  latter  comprised  ordinances,  commissions,  &c. , 
and  were  executive  documents.  There  are  certain  features  which 
distinguish  the  two  classes.  In  the  tituli,  the  initial  letter  of  the 
pope's  name  is  ornamented  with  openwork  and  the  other  letters 
are  stilted.  In  the  mandamenta,  the  initial  is  filled  in  solid  and 
the  other  letters  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  rest  of  the  text.  In 
the  tituliy  enlarged  letters  mark  the  beginnings  of  the  text  and  of 
certain  clauses;  but  not  in  the  mandamenta.  In  the  former  the 
mark  of  abbreviation  is  a  looped  sign;  in  the  latter  it  is  a 
horizontal  stroke.  In  the  former  the  old  practice  of  leaving  a  gap 
between  the  letters  s  and  /,  and  c  and  /,  whenever  they  occur 
together  in  a  word  (e.g.  is  te,  sane  tus),  and  linking  them  by 
a  coupling  stroke  above  the  line  is  continued;  in  the  latter  it 
disappears.  The  leaden  buUa  attached  to  a  titulus  (as  a  permanent 
deed)  is  suspended  by  cords  of  red  and  yellow  silks;  while  that  of 
a  mandamentum  (a  temporary  deed)  hangs  from  a  hempen  cord. 

In  the  fourth  period,  extending  from  143 1  to  the  present  time, 
the  tituli  and  mandamenta  have  continued  to  be  the  ordinary 
documents  in  use;  but  certain  other  kinds  have  also  arisen. 
Briefs  {brevia)y  or  apostolic  letters,  concerning  the  personal  affairs 
of  the  pope  or  the  administration  of  the  temporsd  dominion,  or 
conceding  indulgences,  came  into  general  use  in  the  13th  century 
in  the  pontificate  of  Eugenius  IV.  They  are  written  in  the  italic 
hand  on  thin  white  vellum;  and  the  name  of  the  pope  with  his 
style  as  papa  is  written  at  the  head  of  the  sheet,  e.g.  Eugenius 
papa  iiii.  They  are  dosed  and  sealed  with  Seal  of  the  Fisher- 
man, sub  anulo  Piscatoris,  Briefs  have  almost  superseded  the 
mandamenta.  The  documents  known  as  Signatures  of  the  court  of 
Rome  or  Latin  letters,  and  used  principally  for  the  expedition  of 
indulgences,  were  first  introduced  in  the  1 5th  century  They  were 
drawn  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  pope,  which  he  granted  by 
the  words  fiat  ut  petatur  written  across  the  top.  They  were  not 
sealed;  and  only  the  pontifical  year  appears  in  the  date.  Lastly, 
the  documents  to  which  the  name  of  Motu  propria  is  given  are  also 
without  seal  and  are  used  in  the  administration  of  the  papal  court, 
the  formula  placet  et  ita  motu  propria  mandamus  being  signed  by 
the  pope. 

The  character  of  the  handwriting  employed  by  the  papal 
chancery  is  discussed  in  the  article  Palaeography.  Here  it  will 
be  enough  to  state  that  the  early  style  was  derived  from  the 
Lombardic  hand,  and  that  it  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century;  but  that,  from  the  loth  century, 
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owing  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  Caroline  minuscule  writing, 
it  began  to  fail  and  gradually  became  so  unfamiliar  to  the  un- 
initiated, that,  whileit  still  continued  in  use  for  papal  bulls,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  accompany  them  with  copies  written  in  the 
more  intelligible  Caroline  script.  The  intricate,  fanciful  character, 
known  as  the  UUra  sancH  Petri,  was  invented  in  the  time 
of  Clement  VIII.,  a.d.  i  592-1605,  was  fully  developed  under 
Alexander  VIII.,  1689-1691,  and  was  only  abolished  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1878  by  Leo  XIII. 

Of  the  chancery  of  the  Merovingian  line  of  kings  as  many  as 
ninety  authentic  diplomas  are  known,  and,  of  these,  thirty-seven 
are  originab,  the  earliest  being  of  the  year  635.  The 
most  ancient  examples  were  written  on  papyrus,  vellum 
superseding  that  material  towards  the  end  of  the  7  th 
century.  All  these  diplomas  are  technically  letters, 
having  the  superscription  and  address  and,  at  the  foot,  close 
to  the  seal,  the  valedictory  henevaUte.  They  commence  with  a 
monogrammatic  invocation,  which,  together  with  the  superscrip- 
tion and  address  written  in  fanciful  elongated  letters,  occupies  the 
first  line.  The  superscription  always  runs  in  the  form,  N. 
rex  Prancorum.  The  most  complete  kinds  of  diplomas  were 
authenticated  by  the  king's  subscription,  that  of  the  referendarius 
Uhe  official  charged  with  the  custody  of  the  royal  seal),  the 
impression  of  the  seal,  and  exceptioiially  by  subscriptions  of 
prelates  and  great  personages.  The  royal  subscription  was 
usually  autograph;  but,  if  the  sovereign  were  too  young  or  too 
illiterate  to  write,  a  monogram  was  traced  by  the  scribe.  The 
referendary,  if  he  countersigned  the  royal  subscription,  added  the 
word  opiulil  to  his  own  signature;  if  he  subscribed  independently, 
he  wrote  recognovU  et  suhscripsit,  the  end  of  the  last  word  being 
usually  lost  in  flourishes  forming  a  ruche.  The  date  gave  the 
place,  day,  month  and  year  of  the  reign.  The  Merovingian  royal 
diplomas  are  of  two  classes:  (i)  Precepts,  conferring  gifts, 
favours,  immunities  and  confirmations,  entitled  in  the  documents 
themselves  as  praeceptum,  praeceptw,  auctorilas;  some  drawn  up 
in  full  form,  with  preamble  and  ample  final  clauses;  others  less 
precise  and  formal.  (2)  Judgments  (judicial),  which  required  no 
preamble  or  final  clauses  as  they  were  records  of  the  sovereign's 
judicial  decisions;  they  were  subscribed  by  the  referendary  and 
were  sealed  with  the  royal  seal.  Other  classes  of  documents  were 
the  cartae  de  mundeburde,  taking  persons  under  the  royal  pro- 
tection, and  indiculi  or  letters  transmitting  orders  or  notifying 
decisions;  but  no  examples  have  survived. 

The  diplomas  of  the  early  Carolingians  differed,  as  was  natural, 
but  little  from  those  of  their  predecessors.  As  mayors  of  the 
palace,  Charles  Martel  and  Pippin  took  the  style  of 
vir  ifduster.  On  becoming  king.  Pippin  retained  it; 
PippinuSj  vir  inluster,  rex  Prancorum,  and  it  continued 
to  be  part  of  the  royal  title  till  Charlemagne  became 
emperor.  The  royal  subscription  was  in  form  of  a  sign-manual 
or  mark;  but  Charlemagne  elaborated  this  into  a  monogram  of 
the  letters  of  his  name  built  up  on  a  cross.  In  775  the  royal  title 
of  Charlemagne  became  Carolus,  gratia  Dei  rex  Prancorum  et 
LangobardoruM,  ac  patricius  Romanorum,  the  last  words  being 
assumed  on  his  visit  to  Rome  in  774.  On  becoming  emperor  in 
800,  he  was  styled  Imperator,  Romanum  gubernans  imperium,  rex 
Prancorum  et  Langobardorum.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  thenceforth 
his  name  was  spelt  with  initial  K  (as  it  was  on  the  monogram), 
having  previously  been  written  with  C  in  the  deeds.  Most  of  his 
diplomas  were  authenticated  by  the  subscription  of  the  chancellor 
aiKl  impression  of  the  seal.  A  novelty  in  the  form  of  dating  was 
also  introduced,  two  words,  datum  (for  time)  and  actum  (for 
place),  being  now  employed.  The  character  of  the  writing  of  the 
difdomas,  founded  on  the  Roman  cursive  hand,  which  had 
become  very  intricate  under  the  Merovingians,  improved  under 
their  successors,  yet  the  reform  which  was  introduced  into  the 
literary  script  hardly  affected  the  cursive  writing  of  diplomatic 
until  the  latter  part  of  Charlemagne's  reign.  The  archaic  style 
was  particularly  maintained  in  judgments,  which  were  issued 
by  the  private  chancery  of  the  palace,  a  department  more  con- 
servative in  its  methods  than  the  imperial  chancery.  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Debonair,  a.d.  814-840,  that  the  Carolingian 
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diploma  took  its  final  shape.  A  variation  now  appears  in  the 
monogram,  that  monarch's  sign-manual  being  built  up,  not  on  a 
cross  as  previously,  but  on  the  letter  H.,  the  initial  of  his  name 
Hludovicus,  and  serving  as  the  pattern  for  successive  monarchs  of 
the  name  of  Louis. 

In  the  Carolingian  chancery  the  staff  was  exclusively  ecclesi- 
astical; at  its  head  was  the  chancellor,  whose  title  is  traced  back 
to  the  cancellariusy  or  petty  officer  under  the  Roman  empire, 
stationed  at  the  bar  or  lattice  (cancelH)  of  the  basilica  or  other  law 
court  and  serving  as  usher.  As  keeper  of  the  royal  archives 
his  subscription  was  indispensable  for  royal  acts.  The  diplomas 
v/ere  drawn  up  by  the  notaries,  an  important  body,  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  formulae  and  traditions  of 
the  office.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  gth  century  the 
documents  were  drawn  carefully,  but  that  in  the  loth  century 
there  was  a  great  degeneration  in  this  respect.  Under  the  early 
Capetian  kings  there  was  great  confusion  and  want  of  uniformity 
in  their  diplomas;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Louis  VI., 
A.D.  1 108,  that  the  formulae  were  again  reduced  to  rules. 

The  acts  of  the  imperial  chancery  of  Germany  followed  the 
patterns  of  the  Carolingian  diplomas,  with  httle  variation  down 
to  the  reign  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  a.d.  1152-1190. 
The  sovereign's  style  was  N.  divina  favente  dementia 
rex;  after  coronation  at  Rome  he  became  imperator  ebMnoay, 
auguslus.  At  the  end  of  the  loth  century.  Otto  III. 
developed  the  latter  title  into  Romanorum  imperator  augustus. 
Under  Henry  III.,  and  regularly  from  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  a.d. 
1106-1125,  the  title  before  coronation  has  been  Romanorum  rex. 
The  royal  monogram  did  not  necessarily  contain  all  the  letters  of 
the  name;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  year  976,  it  became 
more  complicated  and  combined  the  imperial  title  with  the  name. 
For  example,  the  monogram  of  Henry  11.  combines  the  words 
Henricus  Romanorum  imperator  augustus.  The  flourished  ruches 
also,  as  in  the  Prankish  chanceries,  were  in  vogue.  Eventually 
they  were  used  by  certain  of  the  chancellors  as  a  sign-manual,  and 
took  fanciful  shapes,  such  as  a  building  with  a  cupola,  or  even  a 
diptych.  They  disappear  early  in  the  12th  century,  the  period 
when  in  other  respects  the  chancery  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
largely  adopted  a  more  simple  style  in  its  diplomas.  Lists  of 
witnesses,  in  support  of  the  royal  and  official  subscriptions,  were 
sometimes  added  in  the  course  of  the  nth  century,  and  they 
appear  regularly  in  documents  a  hundred  years  later. 

For  the  study  of  diplomatic  in  England,  material  exists  in  two 
distinct  series  of  documents,  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and 
those  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  Anglo-  -j|,-_ 
Saxon  kings  appear  to  have  borrowed,  partially,  the  aJStiii 
style  of  their  diplomas  from  the  chanceries  of  their  Bagtaad. 
Frankish  neighbours,  introducing  at  the  same  time 
modifications  which  give  those  documents  a  particular  character 
marking  their  nationality.  In  some  of  the  earlier  examples  we 
find  that  the  lines  of  the  foreign  style  are  followed  more  or  less 
closely;  but  very  soon  a  simpler  model  was  adopted  which,  while 
it  varied  in  formulas  from  reign  to  reign,  lasted  in  general  con- 
struction down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  royal 
charters  were  usually  drawn  up  in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  began  with  a  preamble  or  exordium  (in  some  instances 
preceded  by  an  invocation  headed  with  the  chrismon  or  with  a 
cross),  in  the  early  times  of  a  simple  character,  but,  later,  drawn 
out  not  infrequently  to  great  length  in  involved  and  bombastic 
periods.  Then  immediately  followed  the  disposing  or  granting 
clause,  often  accompanied  with  a  few  words  explaining  the  motive, 
such  as,  for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  the  grantor;  and  the  text  was 
closed  with  final  clauses  of  varying  extent,  protecting  the  deed 
against  infringement,  &c.  In  early  examples  the  dating  clause 
gave  the  day  and  month  (often  according  to  the  Roman  calendar) 
and  the  year  of  the  indiction;  but  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  was 
also  immediately  adopted;  and,  later,  the  regnal  year  also.  The 
position  of  this  clause  in  the  charter  was  subject  to  variation. 
The  subscriptions  of  the  king  and  of  the  personages  witnessing 
the  deed,  each  preceded  by  a  cross,  but  all  written  by  the  hand 
of  the  scribe,  usually  closed  the  charter.  A  peculiarity  was  the 
introduction,  in  many  instances,  either  in  the  body  of  the  charter, 
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or  in  a  separate  paragraph  at  the  end,  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  granted,  written  in  the  native  tongue.  The  sovereigns  of 
the  several  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  usually  styled  themselves  rex.  But  from  the 
time  of  iEthelstan,  a.d.  825-840,  they  also  assumed  fantastic 
titles  in  the  text  of  their  charters,  such  as:  rexetprimiceriiis,  rex 
et  rectory  gubernator  et  rector ^  monarcku$,2LTid  particularly  the  Greek 
basileuSj  and  basileus  industrius.  At  the  same  time  the  name  of 
Albion  was  also  frequently  used  for  Britain. 

A  large  number  of  documents  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  dating 
from  the  7th  century,  has  survived,  both  original  and  copies 
entered  in  chartularies.  Of  distinct  documents  there  are  nearly 
two  hundred;  but  a  large  proportion  of  these  must  be  set  aside 
as  copies  (both  contemporary  and  later)  or  as  spurious  deeds. 

Although  there  is  evidence,  as  above  stated,  of  the  use  of  seals 
by  certain  of  the  Mercian  kings,  the  method  of  authentication  of 
diplomas  by  seal  impression  was  practically  imknown  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  sovereigns,  save  only  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  who, 
copying  the  custom  which  obtained  upon  the  continent,  adopted 
the  use  of  a  great  seal. 

With  the  Norman  Conquest  the  old  tradition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  disappeared.  The  Conqueror  brought  with  him  the 
practice  of  the  Roman  chancery,  which  naturally  followed  the 
Capetian  model;  and  his  diplomas  of  English  origin  differed  only 
from  those  of  Normandy  by  the  addition  of  his  new  style,  rex 
AngloruMy  in  the  superscription.  But  even  from  the  first  there 
was  a  tendency  to  simplicity  in  the  new  English  chancery,  not 
improbably  suggested  by  the  brief  formalities  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  and,  side  by  side  with  the  more  formal  royal  diplomas, 
others  of  shorter  form  and  less  ceremony  were  issued,  which  by 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  quite  superseded  the  more  solemn  docu- 
ments. These  simpler  charters  began  with  the  royal  superscrip- 
tion, the  address,  and  the  salutation,  e.g.  WUlelmicSf  Dei  gratia  rex 
Anglorum,  N,  episcopo  et  omnibus  baronibus  et  fidelibus  suis 
Francis  et  A  nglis  salutem.  Then  followed  the  notification  and  the 
grant,  e.g,  Sciatis  me  concessisse,  &c.,  generally  without  final 
clauses,  or,  if  any,  brief  clauses  of  protection  and  warranty;  and, 
at  the  end,  the  list  of  witnesses  and  the  date.  The  regnal  year 
was  usually  cited;  but  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  was  also 
sometimes  given.  The  great  seal  was  appended.  To  some  of  the 
Conqueror's  charters  his  subscription  and  those  of  his  queen  and 
sons  are  attached,  written  by  the  scribe,  but  accompanied  with 
crosses  which  may  or  may  not  be  autograph.  By  the  reign  of 
John  the  simpler  form  of  royal  charters  had  taken  final  shape, 
and  from  this  time  the  acts  of  the  kings  of  England  have  been 
classified  under  three  heads:  viz.  (i)  Charters,  generally  of  the 
pattern  described  above;  (2)  Letters  patent,  in  which  the  address 
is  general,  Universis  presentes  litteras  inspecturis,  &c.;  the  cor- 
roborative clause  describes  the  character  of  the  document,  In 
cujus  rei  testimonium  has  literas  nostras  fieri  fecimus  patentes;  the 
king  himself  is  his  own  witness.  Teste  me  ipso;  and  the  great  seal 
is  appended;  (3)  Close  letters,  administrative  documents  convey- 
ing orders,  the  king  witnessing,  Teste  me  ipso. 

The  style  of  the  English  kings  down  to  John  was,  with  few 
exceptions,  Rex  Anglorum;  thenceforward,  Rex  Angliae.  Henry 
II.  added  the  feudal  titles,  dux  Normannorum  et  Aquitanorum  et 
comes  Andegavorum^  which  Henry  III.  curtailed  to  dux  Aquitaniae, 
John  added  the  title  dominus  Hiberniae;  Edward  III.,  on  claim- 
ing the  crown  of  France,  styled  himself  rex  Angliae  et  Franciae, 
the  same  title  being  borne  by  successive  kings  down  to  the  year 
1 801;  and  Henry  \1II.,  in  1521,  assumed  the  title  of  fidei 
defensor.  The  formula  Dei  gratia  does  not  consistently  accompany 
the  royal  title  imtil  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who  adopted  it  in  1 173 
(see  L.  Delisle,  MSmoire  sur  la  chronologie  des  chartes  de  Henri  IL, 
in  the  Bibl,  de  V  J&cole  des  Chartes j  Ixvii.  361-401). 

The  forms  adopted  in  the  royal  chanceries  were  naturally 
imitated  in  the  composition  of  private  deeds  which  in  all  countries 
form  the  mass  of  material  for  historical  and  diplomatic 
research.  The  student  of  English  diplomatic  will  soon 
remark  how  readily  the  private  charters,  especially 
conveyances  of  real  property,  fall  into  classes,  and  how 
stereot)^ped  the  phraseology  and  formulae  of  each  class  become. 
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only  modified  from  time  to  time  by  particular  acts  of  legislation. 
The  brevity  of  the  early  conveyances  is  maintained  through 
successive  generations,  with  only  moderate  growth  as  time 
progresses  through  the  12th,  13th  and  14th  centuries.  The 
different  kinds  of  deeds  which  the  requirements  of  society  have 
from  time  to  time  called  into  existence  must  be  learned  by  the 
student  from  the  text-books.  But  a  particular  form  of  dooiment 
which  was  especially  in  favour  in  England  should  be  mentioned. 
This  was  the  chirograph  (Gr.  x^P,  a  hand,  7pd^co',  to  write), 
which  is  found  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  which  got  its 
name  from  the  word  chirographumf  cirographum  or  cyrographum 
being  written  in  large  letters  at  the  head  of  the  deed.  At  first  the 
word  was  written,  presumably,  at  the  head  of  each  of  the  two 
authentic  copies  which  the  two  parties  to  a  transaction  would 
require.  Then  it  became  the  habit  to  use  the  word  thus  written 
as  a  tally,  the  two  copies  of  the  deed  being  written  on  one  sheet, 
head  to  head,  with  the  word  between  them,  which  was  then  cut 
through  longitudinally  in  a  straight,  or  more  commonly  waved  or 
indented  (in  modum  dentium)  line,  each  of  the  two  copies  thus 
having  half  of  the  word  at  the  head.  Any  other  word,  or  a  series 
of  letters,  might  thus  be  employed;  and  more  than  two  copies 
of  a  deed  could  thus  be  made  to  tally.  The  chirograph  was  the 
precursor  of  the  modem  indenture,  the  commonest  form  of 
English  deeds,  though  no  longer  a  tally.  In  other  countries,  the 
notarial  instrument  has  performed  the  functions  which  the 
chirograph  and  indenture  have  discharged  for  us.  ^ 

Authorities. — General  treatises,  handbooks,  &c.,  areJ.Mabillon, 
De  re  diplomatica  (1709);  Tassin  and  Toustain,  Nouveau  TraitS  de 
diplomatique  (i 750-1 765) ;  T.  Madox,  Formtdare  Anglicanum  (1702) ; 
G.    Hickes,    Ltnguarum    septerUrunialium   thesaurus    (1703- 1705); 

F.  S.Maffei,  Istoria  diplomatica  (1727);  G.  Marini,  I  Pafiri  difdo- 
matici  (1805);  G.  Bessel,  Chronicon  Gotwicense  {De  dtplomoHbus 
imperatorum  ac  return  Germaniae)  (1732);  A.  Fumagalli,  DeUe 
istttuzioni  diplomatwhe  (1802);  M.  F.  Kopp,  Palaeographia  criiica 
(181 7-1829);  K.  T.  G.  Schonemann,  Versuch  eines  vollstdndigen 
Systems  der  Diplomatik  (18 18);  T.  Sickel,  Lehre  von  den  Urkunden 
der  ersten  Karolinger  (1867) ;  J.  Ficker,  Beitrd^e  zur  Urkundenlehre 
( 1 877-1 878);  A.  Gloria,  Compendia  delle  leztoni  di  pcUeografia  e 
diplomatica  (1870);  C.  Paoli,  Programma  scolastico  ai  paUoirafia 
Latina  e  di  diplomatica  (i  888-1 800);  H.  Bresslau,  Handbuch  der 
Urkundenlehre  fiir  Deutschland  una  Italien  (1889);  A.  Giry,  Manud 
de  diplomatique  (1894);  F.  Leist,  Urkundenlehre  (1893;;  £•  M. 
Thompson,  Handbook  of  Greek  arid  Latin  Palaeo^aphyt  cap.  xix. 
(1906);  J.  M.  Kemble,  Codex  diplomaticus  aevt  Saxonici  (1839- 
184^);  w.  G.  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum  (i 885-1 893);  J.  Muiioz 
y  Rivero,Afontt€/  de  paleografia  diplomatica  EspaHola  (1800); 
M.  Russi,  PaleoErafia  e  diplomatica  de'  documentt  delle  premncie 
Napolitane  (i88j).     Facsimiles  are  given  in  J.  B.  Silvestre,  PaiSo- 

fraphie  universeUe  (English  edition,  i8jo);  and  in  the  Facsimiles, 
CO.,  published  by  the  Falaeographical  society  (i 875-1 894)  and  the 
New  Palaeographical  Society  (1903,  &c.) ;  and  also  in  the  following 
works: — A.  Champollion-Figeac.  Chartes  et  manuscrits  sur  papyrus 
(1840);  J.  A.  Letronne,  Diplomes  et  chartes  de  VSpogue  mSro- 
vingienne  (1845-1866);  J.  Tardif,  Archives  de  V Empire:  FacsimiU 
de    chartes    et    diplomes    mSrovingiens    et    carlovtngiens     (1866); 

G.  H.  Pettz,  Schrifttafeln  zum  Gebrauch  bei  aiplomatischen 
Vorlesungen  (18^4-1869);  H.  von  Sybel  and  T.  Sickel,  Kaiser- 
urkunden  in  Abbildungen  (1880-1891);  J.  von  Pflugk-Harttung, 
Specimina  selecta  chartarum  Pontificum  Komanorum  U885-1887T; 
Specimina  palaeographica  regestorumRomanorum  pontificum  (1888); 
RecueU  de  facsimiles  d  Vusage  de  VEcole  des  Chartes  (not  published) 
(1880,  &c.);  J.  Munoz  y  Rivero,  Chrestomathia  palaeographica; 
scripturae  Hispanae  veteris  specimina  (1890);  E.  A.  Bond,  Foe-- 
similes  of  Ancient  Charters  %n  the  British  Museum  (1873-1878); 
W.  B.  Sanders,  Facsimiles  of  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  (charters) 
(1878-1884);  G.  F.  Warner  and  H.  J.  Ellis,  Facsimiles  of  Royal  and 
other  Charters  in  the  British  Museum  (1903).  (E.  M.  T.) 

DIPOENUS  and  SCYLUS,  early  Greek  sculptors,  who  worked 
together,  and  are  said  to  have  been  pupils  of  Daedalus.  Pliny 
assigns  to  them  the  date  580  B.C.,  and  says  that  they  worked  at 
Sicyon,  which  city  from  their  time  onwards  became  one  of  the 
great  schoob  of  sculpture.  They  also  made  statues  for  Cleonae 
and  Argos.  They  worked  in  wood,  ebony  and  ivory,  and 
apparently  also  in  marble.  It  is  curious  that  no  inscription 
bearing  their  names  has  come  to  light. 

DIPPEL,  JOHANN  KONRAD  (1673-1734),  German  theologian 
and  alchemist,  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of 
Frankenstein,  near  Darmstadt,  on  the  loth  of  August  1673.  He 
studied  theology  at  Giessen.    After  a  short  visit  to  Wittenberg 
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he  went  to  Strassburg^  where  he  lectured  on  alchemy  and  chiro- 
mancy, and  occasionally  preached.  He  gained  considerable 
popularity,  but  was  obliged  after  a  time  to  quit  the  city,  owing  to 
his  irregular  manner  of  living.  He  had  up  to  this  time  esi>oused 
the  cause  of  the  orthodox  as  against  the  pietists;  but  in  his  two 
first  works,  published  under  the  name  ^*  Christianus  Democritus," 
Orthodoxia  Orthadoxarum  (1697)  and  Papismus  vapulans  Pro- 
tcstantium  (1698),  he  assailed  the  fundamental  positions  of  the 
Lutheran  theology.  He  held  that  religion  consisted  not  in  dogma 
but  exclusively  in  love  and  self-sacrifice.  To  avoid  persecution 
be  was  compelled  to  wander  from  place  to  place  in  Germany, 
Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  medicine  at  Leiden  in  171 1.  He  discovered  Prussian  blue, 
and  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  bones  prepared  the  evil- 
smelling  product  known  as  Dippel's  animal  oil.    He  died  near 

Berleburg  on  the  25th  of  April  1734. 
An  enlarged  edition  of  Dippel's  collected  works  was  published  at 


the  Historisches  Taschenbuch  for  1858. 

DIPSOMANIA  (from  Gr.  di^a,  thirst,  and  fxapia,  madness), 
a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  attacks  of  delirium  (q,v.)  caused 
by  alcoholic  poisoning.  It  is  now  sometimes  loosely  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  condition  of  incurable  inebriates,  but  strictly 
should  be  confined  to  the  pathological  and  insatiable  desire  for 
alcohol,  sometimes  occurring  in  paroxysms. 

DIPTERA  {SiSj  double,  irrepiif  wings),  a  term  (first  em- 
ployed in  its  modem  sense  by  Linnaeus,  Fauna  Succica,  ist 
ed.,  1 746,  p.  306)  used  in  zoological  classification  for  one  of  the 
Orders  into  which  the  Hexapoda,  or  Insecta,  are  divided.  The 
relation  of  the  Diptera  (two-winged  flies,  of  files  proper)  to  the 
other  Orders  is  dealt  with  under  Hexapoda  (q.v,). 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Diptera  is  expressed  in  the  name 
of  the  Order,  since,  with  the  exception  of  certain  aberrant  and 
apterous  forms,  flies  possess  but  a  single  pair  of  membranous 
wings,  which  are  attached  to  the  meso-thorax.  Wing-covers  and 
hind-wings  are  alike  absent,  and  the  latter  are  represented  by  a 
pair  of  little  knobbed  oiigans,  the  halteres  or  balancers,  which 
have  a  controlling  and  directing  function  in  flight.  The  other 
structural  characters  of  the  Order  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as: — ^mouth-parts  adapted  for  piercing  and  sucking,  or  for 
suction  alone,  and  consisting  of  a  proboscis  formed  of  the  labium, 
and  enclosing  modifications  of  the  other  usual  parts  of  the  mouth, 
some  of  which,  however,  may  be  wanting;  a  thorax  fused  into 
a  single  mass;  and  legs  with  five-jointed  tarsi.  The  wings,  which 
are  not  capable  of  being  folded,  are  usually  transparent,  but 
occasionally  pigmented  and  adorned  with  coloiured  spots, 
blotches  or  bands;  the  wing-membrane,  though  sometimes 
clothed  with  minute  hairs,  seldom  bears  scales;  the  wing-veins, 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  classification  of  Diptera, 
are  usually  few  in  number  and  chiefly  longitudinal,  there  being 
a  marked  paucity  of  cross-veins.  In  a  large  number  of  Diptera 
an  incision  in  the  posterior  margin  of  the  wing,  near  the  base, 
marks  off  a  small  lobe,  the  posterior  lobe  or  alula,  while  connected 
with  this  but  situated  on  the  thorax  itself  there  is  a  pair  of 
membranous  scales,  or  squamae,  which  when  present  serve  to 
conceal  the  halteres.  The  antennae  of  Diptera,  which  are  also 
extremely  important  in  classification,  are  thread-like  in  the  more 
primitive  families,  such  as  the  Tipulidae  (daddy-long-legs),  where 
they  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  joints,  all  of  which 
except  the  first  two,  and  sometimes  also  the  last  two,  are  similar 
in  shape;  in  the  more  specialized  families,  such  as  the  Tabanidae 
(horse-flies),  Syrphidae  (hover-flies)  or  Muscidae  (house-flies, 
blue-bottles  and  their  allies),  the  number  of  antennal  joints  is 
greatly  reduced  by  coalescence,  so  that  the  antennae  appear  to 
consist  of  only  three  joints.  In  these  forms,  however,  the  third 
joint  is  really  a  complex,  which  in  many  families  bears  in  addition 
a  jointed  bristle  (arista)  or  style,  representing  the  terminal  joints 
of  the  primitive  antenna.  Although  in  the  case  of  the  majority 
of  Diptera  the  body  is  more  or  less  clothed  with  hair,  the  hairy 
covering  is  usually  so  short  that  to  the  unaided  eye  the  insects 
api>ear  almost  bare;  some  forms,  however,  such  as  the  bee-flies 


(Bombylius)  and  certain  robber-flies  (AsUidae)  are  conspicuously 
hairy.  Bristles  are  usually  present  on  the  legs,  and  in  the  case  of 
many  families  on  the  body  also;  those  on  the  head  and  thorax 
are  of  great  importance  in  classification. 

Between  40,000  and  50,000  species  of  Diptera  are  at  present 
known,  but  these  are  only  a  fraction  of  those  actually  in  existence. 
The  species  recognized  as  British  number  some  2700,  but  to  this 
total  additions  are  constantly  being  made.  As  a  rule  flies  are  of 
small  or  moderate  size,  and  many,  such  as  certain  blood-sucking 
midges  of  the  genus  Ceraiopogon,  are  even  minute;  as  extremes 
of  size  may  be  mentioned  a  common  British  midge,  Ceraiopogon 
variuSy  the  female  of  which  measures  only  i\  millimetre,  and  the 
gigantic  Mydaidae  of  Central  and  South  America  as  well  as  certain 
Australian  robber-flies,  which  have  a  body  if  in.  long,  with  a 
wing-expanse  of  3^  in.  In  bodily  form  Diptera  present  two  main 
types,  either,  as  in  the  case  of  the  more  primitive  and  generalized 
families,  they  are  gnat-  or  midge-like  in  shape,  with  slender 
bodies  and  long,  delicate  legs,  or  else  they  exhibit  a  more  or  less 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  common  house-fly,  having  compact 
and  stoutly  built  bodies  and  legs  of  moderate  length.  Diptera 
in  general  are  not  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of  coloration;  as  a 
rule  they  are  dull  and  incon^icuous  in  hue,  the  prevailing  body- 
tints  being  browns  and  greys;  occasionally,  however,  more 
especially  in  ^ecies  {Syrphidae)  that  mimic  Hymenoptera,  the 
body  is  conspicuously  banded  with  yellow;  a  few  are  metallic, 
such  as  the  si>ecies  of  Fannosiay  found  in  the  islands  of  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  which  are  among  the  most  brilliant  of  all 
insects.  The  sexes  in  Diptera  are  usually  alike,  though  in  a 
number  of  families  with  short  antennae  the  males  are  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  their  eyes  meet  together  (or  nearly  so)  on  the 
forehead.  Metamorphosis  in  Diptera  is  complete;  the  larvae  are 
utterly  different  from  the  perfect  insects  in  appearance,  and, 
although  varying  greatly  in  outward  form,  are  usually  footless 
grubs;  those  of  the  Muscidae  are  generally  known  as  maggots. 
The  pupa  either  shows  the  appendages  of  the  periect  insect, 
though  these  are  encased  in  a  sheath  and  adherent  to  the  body, 
or  else  it  is  entirely  concealed  within  the  hardened  and  contracted 
larval  integument,  which  forms  a  barrel-shaped  protecting 
capsule  or  puparium. 

Diptera  are  divided  into  some  sixty  families,  the  exact  classi- 
fication of  which  has  not  yet  been  finally  settled.  The  majority 
of  authors,  however,  follow  Brauer  in  dividing  the  order  into 
two  sections,  Orthorrhapha  and  Cyclorrhapha,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  pupa-case  splits  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the 
perfect  insect.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  pupae  in  these 
two  sections  have  already  been  described. 

In  the  Orthorrhapha,  in  the  pupae  of  which  the  appendages 
of  the  periect  insect  are  usually  visible,  the  pupa-case  generally 
splits  in  a  straight  line  down  the  back  near  the  cephalic  end;  in 
front  of  this  longitudinal  cleft  there  may  be  a  small  transverse 
one,  the  two  together  forming  a  T-shaped  fissure.  In  the 
Cyclorrhapha  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  actual  pupa  is 
concealed  within  the  hardened  larval  skin,  the  imago  escapes 
through  a  circular  orifice  formed  by  pushing  off  or  through  the 
head  end  of  the  pupariimi.  The  Diptera  Orthorrhapha  include 
the  more  primitive  and  less  specialized  families  such  as  the 
Tipulidae  (daddy-long-legs),  Culicidae  (gnats  or  mosquitoes), 
Chiranomidae  (midges),  MycetophUidae  (fungus-midges),  Tab- 
anidae (horse-flies),  AsUidae  (robber-flies),  &c.  The  Diptera 
Cyclorrhapha  on  the  other  hand  consist  of  the  most  highly 
specialized  families,  such  as  the  Syrphidae  (hover-flies),  Oestridae 
(bot  and  warble  flies),  and  Muscidae  (sensu  latiare — the  house-fly 
and  its  allies,  including  tsetse-flies,  flesh-flies,  Tachininae,  or  flies 
the  larvae  of  which  are  internal  parasites  of  caterpillars,  &c.). 
It  is  customary  to  divide  the  Orthorrhapha  into  the  two  divisions 
Nematocera  and  Brachycera,  in  the  former  of  which  the  antennae 
are  elongate  and  in  a  more  or  less  primitive  condition,  as  described 
above,  while  in  the  latter  these  organs  are  short,  and,  as  already 
explained,  apparently  composed  of  only  three  joints. 

Within  the  divisions  named — Orthorrhapha  Nematocera, 
Orthorrhapha  Brachycera  ai)d  Cyclorrhapha — the  constituent 
families  are  usually  grouped  into  a  series  of  ^^  superfamilies,'' 
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distinguished  by  features  of  structure  or  habit.  Certain  extremely 
aberrant  Diptera,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a 
parasitic  mode  of  life,  have  undergone  great  structural  modifica- 
tion, are  further  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion, on  account  of  which  the  families  composing  the  group  are 
often  termed  Pupipara.  In  these  forms  the  pregnant  female, 
instead  of  laying  eggs,  as  Diptera  usually  do,  or  even  producing 
a  number  of  minute  living  larvae,  gives  birth  at  one  time  but  to 
a  single  larva,  which  is  retained  within  the  oviduct  of  the  mother 
until  adult,  and  assumes  the  pupal  state  immediately  on  extrusion. 
The  Pupipara  are  also  termed  Eproboscidea  (although  they 
actually  possess  a  well-developed  and  functional  proboscis),  and 
by  some  dipterists  the  Eproboscidea  are  regarded  as  a  suborder 
and  contrasted  as  such  with  the  rest  of  the  Diptera,  which  are 
styled  the  suborder  Probosddea.  By  other  writers  Proboscidea 
and  Eproboscidea  are  treated  as  primary  divisions  of  the 
Cyclorrhapha.  In  reality,  however,  the  families  designated 
Eproboscidea  {Hippohoscidae^  Braididae,  Nycteribiidae  and 
Streblidae)^  are  not  entitled  to  be  considered  as  constituting  either 
a  suborder,  or  even  a  main  division  of  the  Cyclorrhapha;  they 
are  simply  Cyclorrhapha  much  modified  owing  to  parasitism,  and 
in  view  of  the  closely  similiar  mode  of  reproduction  in  the  tsetse- 
fiies  the  special  designation  Pupipara  should  be  abandoned. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  classification  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  in  1906  Professor  Lameere,  of  Brussels,  proposed  a 
scheme  for  the  classification  of  Diptera  which  as  regards  both  the 
limits  of  the  families  and  their  grouping  into  higher  categories 
differs  considerably  from  that  in  current  use. 

Little  light  on  the  relationship  and  evolution  of  the  various 
families  of  Diptera  is  afforded  by  fossil  forms,  since  as  a  rule  the 
latter  are  readily  referable  to  existing  families.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  species  from  the  Solenhofen  lithographic  Ctolite, 
fossil  Diptera  belong  to  the  Tertiary  Period,  during  which 
the  members  of  this  order  attained  a  high  degree  of  development. 
In  amber,  as  proved  by  the  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
the  proverbial  "  fly  "  is  more  numerous  than  any  other  crea- 
tures, and  with  very  few  exceptions  representatives  of  all  the 
existing  families  have  been  found.  The  famous  Tertiary  beds 
at  Florissant,  Colorado,  have  yielded  a  considerable  number 
or  remarkably  well-preserved  Tiptdidae  (in  which  family  are 
Included  the  most  primitive  of  existing  Diptera),  as  also  species 
belonging  to  other  families,  such  as  Mycetopkilidae  and  even 
Oestridae. 

Diptera  as  an  order  are  probably  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  earth's  surface  than  are  the  representatives  of  any  similar 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  FHes  seem  capable  of  adapting 
themselves  to  extremes  of  cold  equally  as  well  as  to  those  of  heat, 
and  species  belonging  to  the  order  are  almost  invariably  included 
in  the  collections  brought  back  by  members  of  Arctic  expeditions. 
Others  are  met  with  in  the  most  isolated  localities;  thus  the 
Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  discovered  on  the  desolate  shores  of  Kerguelen's 
Island  apterous  and  semi-apterous  Diptera  {Tiptdidae  and 
Epkydridae)  of  a  degraded  Xy^  adapted  to  the  climatic  peculi- 
arities of  the  locality.  Many  bird  parasites  belonging  to  the 
Hippoboscidae  have  naturally  been  carried  about  the  world  by 
their  hosts,  while  other  species,  such  as  the  house-fly,  blow-fly  and 
drone-fly,  have  in  like  manner  been  disseminated  by  human 
agency.  Most  families  and  a  large  proportion  of  genera  are 
represented  throughout  the  world,  but  in  some  cases  (e.g.  Glossina 
— see  Tsetse-Fly)  the  distribution  of  a  genus  is  limited  to  a 
continent.  As  a  rule  the  %tnex2l  fades  as  well  as  dimensions  are 
remarkably  uniform  throughout  a  family,  so  that  tropical  species 
often  differ  little  in  appearance  from  those  inhabiting  temperate 
regions.  Many  instances  of  exaggerated  and  apparently  un- 
natural structure  nevertheless  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  the  genera 
PangoniCf  Nemestrinaj  AchiaSj  LHopsissLnd  the  family  Celyphidaej 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  chiefly  in  tropical  species  that 
these  peculiarities  are  found.  To  a  geographical  distribution  of 
the  widest  extent,  Diptera  add  a  range  of  habits  of  the  most 
diversified  nature;  they  are  both  animal  and  vegetable  feeders, 
an  enormous  number  of  species  acting,  especially  in  the  larval 
state,  as  scavengers  in  consuming  putrescent  or  decomposing 


matter  of  both  kinds.  The  phytophagous  species  are  attached  to 
various  parts  of  plants,  dead  or  alive;  and  the  carnivorous  in  like 
manner  feed  on  dead  or  living  flesh,  or  its  products,  many  larvae 
being  parasitic  on  living  animals  of  various  classes  (in  Australia 
the  larva  of  a  species  of  Muscidae  is  even  a  parasite  of  frogs), 
especially  the  caterpillars  of  Lepidoptera,  which  are  destroyed  in 
great  numbers  by  Tachininae.  The  recent  discovery  of  a  blood- 
sucking maggot,  which  is  found  in  native  huts  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  tropical  and  subtropical  Africa,  and  attacks  the 
inmates  when  asleep,  is  of  great  interest. 

It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that,  of  insects  which  directly 
or  indirectly  affect  the  welfare  of  man,  Diptera  form  the  vast 
majority,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  good  effected  by 
many  species  in  the  rapid  clearing  away  of  animal  and  vegetable 
impurities,  and  in  keeping  other  insect  enemies  in  check,  counter- 
balances the  evil  and  annoyance  wrought  by  a  large  section  of  the 
Order.  The  part  played  by  certain  blood-sucking  Diptera  in  the 
dissemination  of  disease  is  now  well  known  (see  Mosquito  and 
Tsetse-Fly),  and  under  the  term  myiasis  medical  literature 
includes  a  lengthy  recital  of  instances  of  the  presence  of  Dipterous 
larvae  in  various  parts  of  the  living  human  body,  and  the 
injuries  caused  thereby.  That  Diptera  of  the  type  of  the  common 
house-fly  are  often  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  such  diseases  as  cholera  and  enteric  fever  is  undeniable,  and 
as  regards  blood-sucking  forms,  in  addition  to  those  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  the 
vast  army  of  pests  constituted  by  the  midges,  sand-flies,  horse- 
flies, &c.,  from  the  attacks  of  which  domestic  animals  .suffer 
equally  with  man,  in  addition  to  being  frequently  infested  with 
the  larvae  of  the  bot  and  warble  flies  {GastropkUuSy  Oestrus  and 
Hypoderma).  Lastly,  as  regards  the  phytophagous  forms,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  grass-lands  by  "  leather- 
jackets  "  (the  larvae  of  crane-flies,  or  daddy-long-legs, — Tiptda 
oleracea  and  T,  pdludosa),  of  divers  fruits  by  CeratUis  capUala  and 
species  of  Dacus^  and  of  wheat  and  other  crops  by  the  Hessian-fly 
(Mayetiola  destructor)  and  species  of  Oscinis,  ChloropSf  &c.,  is  of 
very  serious  consequence. 

With  many  writers  it  is  customary  to  treat  the  fleas  as  a  sub- 
order of  Diptera,  under  the  title  Aphaniptera  or  Siphonaptera. 
Since,  however,  although  undoubtedly  allied  to  the  Diptera,  they 
must  have  diverged  from  the  ancestral  stem  at  an  early  period, 
before  the  existing  forms  of  Diptera  became  so  extrf^mely 
specialized,  it  seems  better  to  regard  the  fleas  as  constituting 
an  independent  order  (see  Flea).  (E.  E.  A.) 

DIPTERAL  (Gr.  for  "  double- winged  "),  the  architectural  term 
applied  to  those  temples  which  have  a  double  range  of  columns  in 
the  peristyle,  as  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

DIPTYCH  (Gr.  Siirrjxoif  two-folding),  (i)  A  tablet  made 
with  a  hinge  to  open  and  shut,  used  in  the  Roman  empire  for 
letters  (especially  love-letters),  and  official  tokens  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  consul's,  praetor's  or  aedile's  term  of  office.  The 
latter  variety  of  diptych  was  inscribed  with  the  magistrate's  name 
and  bore  his  portrait,  and  was  issued  to  his  friends  and  the  public 
generally.  They  were  made  of  boxwood  or  maple.  More  costly 
examples  were  in  cedar,  ivory  (^.t;.),  silver  or  sometimes  gold. 
They  were  often  sent  as  New  Year  gifts. 

(2)In  the  primitive  church  when  the  worshippers  brought  their 
own  offerings  of  bread  and  wine,  from  which  were  taken  the 
Communion  •  elements,  the  names  of  the  contributors  were 
recorded  on  diptychs  and  read  aloud.  To  these  names  were  early 
added  those  of  deceased  members  of  the  community  whom  it  was 
desired  to  commemorate.  This  custom  rapidly  developed  into 
a  kind  of  commemoration  of  saints  and  benefactors,  living  and 
dead;  especially,  in  each  church,  were  the  names  of  those  who 
had  been  its  bishops  recorded.  The  custom  was  maintained  until 
the  lists  became  so  long  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  them 
through,  and  the  observance  in  this  form  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  insertion  of  a  name  on  the  diptych,  thereby  securing  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  was  a  privilege  from  which  a  person  could 
be  excluded  on  account  of  suspicion  of  heresy  or  by  the  intrigues 
of  enemies.  His  name  could,  if  written,  be  expunged  under 
similar  circumstances.    The  names  thus  written  were  read  from 
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the  ambo,  in  which  the  diptych  was  kept.  The  reading  of  these 
names  during  the  canon  of  the  mass  gave  rise  to  the  term  canontza- 
iion.  By  various  councils  it  was  ordained  that  the  name  of  the 
pope  should  always  be  inserted  in  the  diptych  list. 

The  addition  of  dates  resulted  from  the  custom  of  recording 
baptisms  and  deaths;  and  thus  the  diptych  developed  into  a 
calendar  and  formed  the  germ  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
festologies,  martyrologies  and  calendars  which  developed  in 
the  church. 

The  diptych  went  by  various  names  in  the  early  church — 
mystical  tablets,  anniversary  books,  ecclesiastical  matriculation 
registers  or  books  of  the  living.  According  to  the  names  in- 
scribed, bishops,  the  dead  or  the  living,  a  diptych  might  be  a 
diptycha  episcoporum^  diptycha  moriuorum  or  diptycha  vivorum. 

In  course  of  time  the  list  of  the  names  swelled  to  such  propor- 
tions that  the  space  afforded  by  the  diptych  was  insufficient.  A 
third  fold  was  consequently  provided,  and  the  tablet  became  a 
triptych  (though  the  name  diptych  was  retained  as  a  general  term 
for  the  object).  Further  room  was  afforded  by  the  insertion  of 
leaves  of  parchment  or  wood  between  the  folds.  The  custom  of 
reading  names  from  the  diptychs  died  out  about  the  8tii  century. 
The  diptychs,  however,  were  retained  as  altar  ornaments.  From 
the  original  consular  documents  onwards,  the  out  sides  of  the 
folds  had  always  been  richly  ornamented,  and  when  they  ceased 
to  be  of  inmiediate  practical  use  they  became  merely  decora- 
tive. Instead  of  the  list  of  names  the  inside  was  ornamented 
like  the  outer,  and  in  the  middle  ages  the  best  painters  of  the 
day  would  often  paint  them.  When  folded,  the  portraits 
of  the  donor  and  his  wife  might  be  shown;  when  open  there 
would  be  three  paintings,  one  on  each  fold,  of  a  religious 
diaracter.  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

DIR«  an  independent  state  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
of  India,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Swat.  Its  importance  chiefly 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  commands  the  greater  part  of  the  route 
between  Chitral  and  the  Peshawar  frontier.  The  quarrels  and 
intrigues  between  the  khan  of  Dir  and  Umra  Khan  of  Jandol  were 
among  the  chief  events  that  led  up  to  the  Chitral  Campaign  of 
1895.  During  that  expedition  the  khan  made  an  agreement  with 
the  British  Goverrunent  to  keep  the  road  to  Chitral  open  in  return 
for  a  subsidy.  Including  the  Bashkars,  an  aboriginal  tribe  allied 
to  the  Torwals  and  Garhuis,  who  inhabit  Panjkora  Kohistan,  the 
population  is  estimated  at  about  100,000. 

DIRGE,  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of  Helios  the  sim-god,  the 
second  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes.  She  sorely  persecuted 
Antiope,  his  first  wife,  who  escaped  to  Mount  Cithaeron,  where 
her  twin  sons  Amphion  and  Zethus  were  being  brought  up  by  a 
herdsman  who  was  ignorant  of  their  parentage.  Having  recog- 
nized their  mother,  the  sons  avenged  her  by  tying  Dirce  to  the 
horns  of  a  wild  bull,  which  dragged  her  about  tiU  she  died.  Her 
body  was  cast  into  a  spring  near  Thebes,  which  was  ever  after- 
wards called  by  her  name.  Her  punishment  is  the  subject  of  the 
famous  group  called  '^  The  Farnese  Bull,"  by  ApoUonius  and 
Tauriscus  of  Tralles,  in  the  Naples  museum  (see  Greek  Art, 
Plate  I.  ^%.  51). 

DIRECT  MOTION,  in  astronomy,  the  apparent  motion  of  a  body 
of  the  solar  system  on  the  celestial  sphere  in  the  direction  from 
west  to  east;  so  called  because  this  is  the  usual  direction  of 
revolution  and  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

DIRECTORS,  in  company  law,  the  agents  by  whom  a  trading 
or  public  company  acts,  the  company  itself  being  a  legal  ab- 
straction and  unable  to  do  anything.  As  joint-stock  companies 
have  muldplied  and  their  enterprise  has  extended,  the  position  of 
directors  has  become  one  of  increasing  influence  and  importance. 
It  is  they  who  control  the  colossal  funds  now  invested  in  trading 
companies,  and  who  direct  their  policy  (for  shareholders  are 
seldom  more  than  dividend-drawers).  Upon  their  uprightness, 
vigilance  and  soimd  judgment  depends  the  welfare  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  country  concerned.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  view  of  this  influence  and  independence  of 
action  the  law  courts  have  held  directors  to  a  strict  standard 
of  duty,  and  that  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
singled  out  directors  from  other  agents  for  special  legislation  in 


the  Directors  Liability  Act  1890,  the  Larceny  Act  1861,  the 
Companies  Act  1867  and  the  Winding-up  Act  1890. 

The  first  directors  of  a  company  are  generally  appointed  by  the 
articles  of  association.  Their  consent  to  act  must  now,  under  the 
Companies  Act  1908,  be  filed  with  the  registrar  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies. Directors  other  than  the  first  are  elected  at  the  annual 
general  meeting,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  acting  directors — 
usually  one-third — retiring  under  the  articles  by  rotation  each 
year,  and  their  places  being  filled  up  by  election.  A  share  qualifi- 
cation is  nearly  always  required,  on  the  well-recognized  principle 
that  a  substantial  stake  in  the  undertaking  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  fidelity  to  the  company's  interests.  A  director  once  appointed 
caimot  be  removed  during  his  term  of  office  by  the  shareholders, 
unless  there  is  a  special  provision  for  that  purpose  in  the  articles 
of  association;  but  a  company  may  dismiss  a  director  if  the 
articles — as  is  usually  the  case — authorize  dismissal.  The 
authority  and  powers  of  directors  are  prima  facie  those  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  company,  but  it  is 
usual  to  define  the  more  important  of  such  powers  in  the  articles 
of  association.  For  instance,  it  is  commonly  prescribed  how  and 
when  the  directors  may  make  calls,  to  what  amount  they  may 
borrow,  how  they  may  invest  the  funds  of  the  company,  in  what 
circumstances  they  may  forfeit  shares,  or  veto  transfers,  in  what 
maimer  they  shall  conduct  their  proceedings,  and  what  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  of  the  board.  Whenever,  indeed,  specific 
directions  are  desirable  they  may  properly  be  given  by  the  articles. 
But  superadded  to  and  supplementing  these  specific  powers  there 
is  usually  inserted  in  the  articles  a  general  power  of  management 
in  terms  similar  to  those  of  clause  55  of  the  model  regulations  for 
a  company,  known  as  Table  A  (clause  71  of  the  revised  Table). 
The  powers,  whether  general  or  specific,  thus  confided  to  directors 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  and  the  directors  must  exercise  them 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  benefit  of  the  company.  For  instance,  in 
allotting  shares  they  must  consult  the  interests  of  the  company, 
not  favour  their  friends.  So  in  forfeiting  shares  they  must  not  use 
the  power  collusively  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  shareholder 
from  liability.  To  do  so  is  an  abuse  of  the  power  and  a  fraud  on 
the  other  shareholders. 

It  would  give  a  very  erroneous  idea  of  the  position  and  functions 
of  directors  to  speak  of  them — as  is  sometimes  done — ^as  trustees. 
They  are  only  trustees  in  the  sense  that  every  agent  is.  They  are 
"  commercial  men  managing  a  trading  concern  for  the  benefit  of 
themselves  and  the  other  shareholders."  They  have  to  carry  on 
the  company's  business,  to  extend  and  consolidate  it,  and  to  do 
this  they  must  have  a  free  hand  and  a  large  discretion  to  deal  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  commerical  situation.  This  large  discretion 
the  law  allows  them  so  long  as  they  keep  within  the  limits  set 
by  the  company's  memorandum  and  articles.  They  are  not  to  be 
held  liable  for  mere  errors  of  judgment,  still  less  for  being  de- 
frauded. That  would  make  their  position  intolerable.  All  that 
the  law  requires  of  them  is  that  they  should  be  faithful  to  their 
duties  as  agents — "  diligent  and  honest,"  to  use  the  words  of  Sir 
George  Jessel ,  formerly  master  of  the  rolls.  Thus  in  the  matter  of 
diligence  it  is  a  director's  duty  to  attend  as  far  as  possible  all 
meetings  of  the  board;  at  the  same  time  non-attendance,  unless 
gross,  will  not  amount  to  negligence  such  as  to  render  a  director 
liable  for  irregularities  committed  by  his  co-directors  in  his 
absence.  A  director  again  must  not  sign  cheques  without  inform- 
ing himself  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  given.  A  director, 
on  the  same  principle,  must  not  delegate  his  duties  to  others  unless 
expressly  authorized  to  do  so,  as  where  the  company's  articles 
empower  the  directors  to  appoint  a  committee.  Directors  may, 
it  is  true,  employ  skilled  persons,  such  as  engineers,  valuers  or 
accountants,  to  assist  them,  but  they  must  still  exercise  their 
judgment  as  business  men  on  the  materials  before  them.  Then  in 
the  matter  of  honesty,  a  director  must  not  accept  a  present  in  cash 
or  shares  or  in  any  other  form  whatever  from  the  company's 
vendor,  because  such  a  present  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bribe 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  company,  nor  must  he  make  any 
profit  in  the  matter  of  his  agency  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  his  principal,  the  company.  He  must  not,  in  other 
words,  put  himself  in  a  position  in  which  his  duty  to  the  company 
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and  his  own  interest  conflict  or  even  may  conflict.  This  rule  often 
comes  into  play  in  the  case  of  contracts  between  a  company  and  a 
director.  There  is  nothing  in  itself  invalid  in  such  a  contract,  but 
the  onus  is  on  the  director  if  he  would  keep  such  a  contract  to 
show  that  the  company  assented  to  his  making  a  proflt  out  of  the 
contract,  and  for  that  purpose  he  must  show  that  he  made  full  and 
fair  disclosure  to  the  company  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his 
interest  under  the  contract.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  when  a 
company's  vendor  is  also  a  director  he  does  not  join  the  board 
until  his  co-directors  have  exercised  an  independent  judgment  on 
the  propriety  of  the  purchase. 

A  director  must  also  bear  in  mind — what  is  a  fundamental 
principle  of  company  management — that  the  fimds  of  the 
company  are  entrusted  to  the  directors  for  the  objects  of  the 
company  as  defined  by  the  company's  memorandum  of  associa- 
tion and  authorized  by  the  general  law,  and  that  they  must  not  be 
diverted  from  those  objects  or  applied  to  purposes  which  are  out- 
side the  objects  of  the  company,  idtra  vires,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  or  outside  the  powers  of  management  given  by  the  share- 
holders to  the  directors.  This  does  not  abridge  the  large  discre- 
tion allowed  to  directors  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
company.  The  funds  embarked  in  a  trading  company  are 
intended  to  be  employed  for  the  acquisition  of  gain,  and  risk, 
greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances,  is  necessarily  incidental 
to  such  employment;  but  it  is  quite  another  matter  when 
directors  pay  dividends  out  of  capital,  or  return  capital  to  the 
shareholders,  or  spend  money  of  the  company  in  "  rigging  "  the 
market,  or  in  buying  the  company's  shares  or  paying  commission 
for  underwriting  the  shares  of  the  company  except  where  such 
commission  is  authorized  imder  acts  of  1900  and  1907,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  Companies  Act  1908.  Directors  who  in  these  or 
any  other  ways  misapply  the  funds  of  the  company  are  guilty 
of  what  is  technically  known  as  '^  misfeasance "  or  breach 
of  trust,  and  all  who  join  in  the  misapplication  are  jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  replace  the  sums  so  misapplied.  The  remedy  of 
the  company  for  misfeasance,  if  the  company  is  a  going  concern, 
is  by  action  against  the  delinquent  directors;  but  where  a 
company  is  being  wound  up,  the  legislature  has,  under  the 
Winding-up  Act  1890,  provided  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding, 
by  which  the  official  receiver  or  liquidator,  or  any  creditor  or 
contributory  of  the  company,  may  take  out  what  is  known  as  a 
misfeasance  summons,  to  compel  the  delinquent  director  or  officer 
to  repay  the  misapplied  moneys  or  make  compensation.  The 
departmental  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  its  report  Quly 
1906)  recommended  that  the  court  should  be  given  a  discretionary 
power,  analogous  to  that  it  already  possesses  in  the  case  of 
trustees  under  the  Judicial  Trustees  Act  1896,  s.  3,  to  relieve  a 
director  (or  a  promoter)  in  certain  cases  from  liability.  This 
recommendation  has  been  given  effect  to  by  s.  279  of  the 
Companies  Act  1908,  which  provides  that,  "  If  in  any  proceeding 
against  a  director  of  a  company  for  negligence  or  breach  of  trust 
it  appears  to  a  court  that  the  director  is  or  may  be  liable  in  respect 
of  the  negligence  or  breach  of  trust,  but  has  acted  honestly  and 
reasonably  and  ought  fairly  to  be  excused  for  the  negligence 
or  breach  of  trust,  the  court  may  relieve  him  either  wholly  or 
partly  from  his  liability  on  such  terms  as  the  court  may  think 
proper." 

Directors  who  circulate  a  prospectus  containing  statements 
which  they  know  to  be  false,  with  intent  to  induce  any  person 
to  become  a  shareholder,  may  be  prosecuted  under  §  84  of  the 
Larceny  Act  186 1 .  They  are  also  liable  criminally  for  falsification 
of  the  company's  books,  and  for  this  or  any  other  criminal  offence 
the  court  in  winding  up  may,  on  the  application  of  the  liquidator, 
direct  a  prosecution.  As  to  the  liability  of  directors  for  state- 
ments or  omissions  in  a  prospectus  see  Cobipany. 

In  managing  the  affairs  of  the  company  directors  must  meet 
together  and  act  as  a  body,  for  the  company  is  entitled  to  their 
collective  wisdom  in  council  assembled.  Board  meetings  are  held 
at  such  intervals  as  the  directors  think  expedient.  Notice  of  the 
meeting  must  be  given  to  all  directors  who  are  within  reach,  but 
the  notice  need  not  specify  the  particular  business  to  be  trans- 
acted.   The  articles  usually  fix,  or  give  the  directors  power  to  fix, 


what  niunber  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  a  board  meeting. 
They  also  empower  the  directors  to  elect  a  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  directors  exercise  their  powers  by  a  resolution  of  the  board 
which  is  recorded  in  the  directors'  minute-book. 

The  court  will  not  as  a  rule  interfere  with  the  discretion  of 
directors  honestly  exercised  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  company.  The  directors  have  prima  facie  the  confidence  of 
the  shareholders,  and  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  say  that  such  con- 
fidence is  misplaced.  If  the  directors  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
management  the  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands — they  can  call  a 
meeting  and  elect  a  new  board. 

A  company's  articles  usually  provide  for  the  pa)rment  of  a 
certain  sum  to  each  director  for  his  services  during  the  year. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  is  an  authority  to  the  directors  to  pay 
themselves  the  amount  of  such  remuneration.  The  remuneration, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided,  covers  all  expenses  incidental 
to  the  directors'  duties.  A  director,  for  instance,  cannot  claim  to 
be  paid  in  addition  to  his  fixed  remuneration  his  travelling 
expenses  for  attending  board  meetings. 

When  a  company  winds  up,  the  directors'  powers  of  manage- 
ment come  to  an  end.  Their  agency  is  superseded  in  favour  of 
that  of  the  liquidator.  (£.  Ma.) 

DIRECTORY,  a  term  meaning  literally  that  which  guides  or 
directs,  and  so  applied  to  a  book  or  set  of  rules  giving  directions 
for  public  worship.  The  diredorium  or  ordo  of  the  Roman  Church 
contains  regulations  as  to  the  Mass  and  office  to  be  used  on  each 
day  throughout  the  year,  and  the  word  is  found  in  the  Directory 
for  the  Ptiblick  Worship  of  God  drawn  up  in  1644  at  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  The  term  now  usually  signifies  a  book  contain- 
ing the  names,  addresses  and  occupations,  &c.  of  the  inhabitants 
of  a  town  or  district,  or  of  a  similar  list  of  the  users  of  a  telephone 
supply,  or  of  the  members  of  a  particular  profession  or  trade. 
The  name  Directoire  or  Directory  was  given  to  the  body  which 
held  the  executive  power  in  France  from  October  1795  until 
November  1799  (see  French  Revolution). 

DIRGE,  a  song  or  hymn  of  mourning,  particularly  one  sung  at 
funerals  or  at  a  service  in  commemoration  of  the  dead.  It  is 
derived  from  the  first  word  of  the  antiphon  ''  Dirige,  DominCj 
Deus  meus,  in  conspectu  tuo  viam  meam  "  (Guide,  O  Lord,  my 
God,  my  way  in  Thy  sight),  of  the  opening  psalm  in  the  office  for 
the  dead  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  antiphon  is  adapted  from 
verse  8  of  Psalm  v. 

DIRK,  a  dagger,  particularly  the  heavy  dagger  carried  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland.  The  dirk  as  worn  in  full  Highland 
costume  is  an  elaborately  ornamented  weapon,  with  cairngorms 
or  other  stones  set  in  the  head  of  the  handle,  which  has  no  guard. 
Inserted  in  the  sheath  there  may  be  two  small  knives.  The  dirk, 
in  the  shape  of  a  straight  blade,  with  a  small  guard,  some  18  in. 
long,  is  worn  by  midshipmen  in  the  British  navy.  The  origin  of 
the  word  is  doubtful.  The  earlier  forms  were  dork  and  durk,  and 
the  spelling  dirk,  adopted  by  Johnson,  represents  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  second  form.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  eariy 
applied  to  the  daggers  of  the  Highlanders,  but  the  Gaelic  word  is 
biodagj  and  the  Irish  duirc,  often  stated  to  be  the  origin,  is  only  an 
adaptation  of  the  English  word.  It  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
German  Dolch,  a  dagger.  The  suggestion  that  it  is  an  application 
of  the  Christian  name  "  Dirk,"  the  short  form  of  "  Dieterich,'*  is 
not  borne  out,  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary ,  by  any 
use  of  this  name  for  a  dagger,  and  is  further  disproved  by  the 
earlier  English  spelling. 

DIRSCHAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
province  of  West  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  20  m.  S. 
from  Danzig  and  at  the  junction  of  the  important  lines  of  railway 
Berlin<K5nigsberg  and  Danzig-Bromberg.  Pop.  (1905)  14,185. 
It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church  and  several 
schools.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  two  fine  iron  bridges.  The 
older  structure  dating  from  the  year  1857,  originally  used  for  the 
railway,  is  now  given  up  to  road  traffic,  and  the  railway  carried 
by  a  new  bridge  completed  in  1891 .  Dirschau  has  railway  work- 
shops and  manufactories  of  sugar,  agricultural  implements  and 
cement.  During  the. war  with  Poland,  Gustavus  Adolphus  made 
it  his  headquarters  for  many  months  after  its  capture  in  1626. 
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DISABILITY,  a  term  meaning,  in  genera],  want  of  ability,  and 
used  in  law  to  denote  an  incapacity  in  certain  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  duties  or  privileges,  which,  but 
for  their  disqualification,  would  be  open  to  them;  hence,  legal 
disqualification.  Thus,  married  women,  persons  under  age, 
insane  persons,  convicted  felons  are  under  disability  to  do  certain 
legal  acts.  This  disability  may  be  absolute,  wholly  disabling  the 
person  so  long  as  it  continues,  or  partial,  ceasing  on  discontinua- 
tion of  the  disabling  state,  as  attainment  of  full  age. 

DISCHARGE  (adapted  from  the  O.  Fr.  descharge,  modem 
dicharge,  from  a  med.  Lat.  discargare,  to  unload,  dis-  and  carricare, 
to  load,  cf.  "  charge  "),  a  word  meaning  relief  from  a  load  or 
burden,  hence  applied  to  the  unloading  of  a  ship,  the  firing  of 
a  weapon,  the  passage  of  electricity  from  an  electrified  body, 
the  issue  from  a  wound,  &c.  From  the  sense  of  relief  from  an 
obligation,  ^'  discharge ''  is  also  applied  to  the  release  of  a  soldier 
or  sailor  from  military  or  naval  service,  or  of  the  crew  of  a 
merchant  vessel,  or  to  the  dismissal  from  an  office  or  situation. 
In  law,  it  is  used  of  a  document  or  other  evidence  that  can  be 
accepted  as  proof  of  the  release  from  an  obb'gation,  as  of  a  receipt, 
on  payment  of  money  due.  Similarly  it  is  applied  to  the  release 
in  accordance  with  law  of  a  person  in  custody  on  a  criminal 
charge,  and  to  the  legal  release  of  a  bankrupt  from  further 
liability  for  debts  provable  in  the  bankruptcy  except  those 
incurred  by  fraud  or  debts  to  the  crown.  It  is  also  applied  to  the 
reversal  of  an  order  of  a  court.  In  the  case  of  divorce,  where  the 
rule  nisi  is  not  made  absolute,  the  rule  is  said  to  be  discharged. 

DISCHARGING  ARCH,  in  architecture,  an  arch  built  over  a 
lintel  or  architrave  to  take  oflF  the  superincumbent  weight.  The 
earliest  example  is  found  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  over  the  lintels  of 
the  entrance  passage  to  the  tomb:  it  consisted  of  two  stones  only, 
resting  one  against  the  other.  The  same  object  was  attained  in 
the  Lion  Gate  and  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  both  in  Mycenae,  and 
in  other  examples  in  Greece,  where  the  stones  laid  in  horizontal 
courses,  one  projecting  over  the  other,  left  a  triangular  hollow 
space  above  the  Untel  of  the  door,  which  was  subsequently  filled 
in  by  vertical  sculptured  stone  panels.  The  Romans  frequently 
employed  the  discharging  arch,  and  inside  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  the  architraves  have  such  arches  over  them.  In 
the  Golden  Gateway  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato  the 
discharging  arches,  semicircular  in  form,  were  adopted  as  archi- 
tectural features  and  decorated  with  mouldings.  The  same  is 
found  in  the  synagogues  in  Palestine  of  the  2nd  century;  and 
later,  in  Byzantine  architecture,  these  moulded  archivolts  above 
an  architrave  constitute  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  style. 
In  the  early  Christian  churches  in  Rome,  where  a  colonnade 
divided  off  the  nave  and  aisles,  discharging  arches  are  turned  in 
the  frieze  just  above  the  architraves. 

DISCIPLE,  properly  a  pupil,  scholar  (Lat.  discipuluSy  from 
discere,  to  learn,  and  root  seen  in  pupillus),  but  chiefly  used  of 
the  personal  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  including  the  inner  circle 
of  the  Apostles  (q.v.), 

DISCIPLES  OP  CHRIST,  or  Christians,  an  American  Pro- 
testant denomination,  foimded  by  Thomas  Campbell,  his  son 
Alexander  Campbell  (q.v.)  and  Barton  Warren  Stone  (1772-1844). 
Stone  had  been  a  Presbyterian  minister  prominent  in  the 
Kentucky  revival  of  1801,  but  had  been  turned  against  sectarian- 
ism and  ecclesiastical  authority  because  the  synod  had  condemned 
Richard  McNemar,  one  of  his  coUeagues  in  the  revival;  for 
preaching  (as  Stone  himself  had  done)  counter  to  the  Westminster 
Confession,  on  faith  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion. 
He  had  organized  the  Springfield  Presbytery,  but  in  1804  with  his 
five  fellow  ministers  signed  "  The  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  the 
Springfield  Presbytery,"  giving  up  that  name  and  calling  them- 
selves "  Christians."  Like  Stone,  Alexander  Campbell  had 
adopted  (in  181 2)  immersion,  and,  like  him,  his  two  great  desires 
were  for  Christian  imity  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  order 
of  things.  But  the  Campbellite  doctrines  differed  widely  from  the 
hyper-Calvinism  of  the  Baptists  whom  they  had  joined  in  1813, 
especially  on  the  points  on  which  Stone  had  quarrelled  wiUi 
the  Presbyterians;  and  after  various  local  breaks  in  1825-1830, 
when  there  were  large  additions  to  the  Restorationists  from 


the  Baptist  ranks,  especially  under  the  apostolic  fervour  and 
simplicity  of  the  preaching  of  Walter  Scott  (i 796-1861;,  in  1832 
the  Reformers  were  practically  all  ruled  out  of  the  Baptist  com- 
munion. The  Campbells  gradually  lost  sight  of  Christian  unity, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  experience  with  the  Baptists  and  to  the 
tone  taken  by  those  clergymen  who  had  met  them  in  debates; 
and  for  the  sake  of  Christian  union  it  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
that  in  January  1832  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  the  followers  of 
the  Campbells  and  those  of  Stone  (who  had  stressed  union  more 
than  primitive  Christianity)  united.  Campbell  objected  to  the 
name  "  Christians  "  as  sectarianized  by  Stone,  but  "  Disciples  " 
never  drove  out  of  use  the  name  "  Christians." 

During  the  Civil  War  the  denomination  escaped  an  actual 
scission  by  following  the  neutral  views  of  Campbell,  who  opposed 
slavery,  war  and  abolition.  In  1849  the  American  Christian 
Missionary  Society  was  formed;  it  was  immediately  attacked  as  a 
"  human  innovation,"  unwarrzmted  by  the  New  Testament,  by 
literalists  led  in  later  years  by  Benjamin  Franklin  (secretary  of  the 
missionary  society  in  1857),  who  opposed  all  church  music  also. 
Isaac  Errett  (1820-1888)  was  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
progressive  party,  which  was  considered  corrupt  and  worldly 
by  the  literalists,  many  of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  broke  off 
from  the  main  body,  especially  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas  and  Texas. 

The  main  body  appointed  in  1890  a  standing  committee  on 

Christian  union;  their  aim  in  this  respect  is  not  for  absorption, 

as  was  clearly  shown  by  their  answer  in  1887  to  overtures  from 

the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  regarding  Christian  unity.   The 

credal  position  of  the  Disciples  is  simple:  great  stress  is  put  upon 

the  phrase  "  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  and  upon  the 

recognition  by  Jesus  of  this  confession  as  the  foundation  of  His 

church;  as  to  baptism,  agreement  with  Baptists  is  only  as  to  the 

mode,  inmiersion;  this  is  considered  "  the  primitive  confession 

of  Christ  and  a  gracious  token  of  salvation,"  and  as  being  '^  for 

the  remission  of  sins  ";  the  Disciples  generally  deny  the  authority 

over  Christians  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  Alexander  Campbell  in 

particular  held  this  view  so  forcibly  that  he  was  accused  by 

Baptists  of  "  throwing  away  the  Old  Testament."    The  Lord's 

Supper  is  celebrated  every  Sunday,  the  bread  being  broken  by 

the  communicants.    The  Disciples  are  not  Unitarian  in  fact  or 

tendency,  but  they  urge  the  use  of  simple  New  Testament 

phraseology  as  to  the  Godhead.    Their  church  government  is 

congregational. 

The  jgjowth  of  the  denomination  has  been  ereatest  in  the  states 
along  the  Ohio  river,  whence  they  have  spread  throughout  the  Union. 
In  1908  there  were  6673  ministers  and  1,285,123  communicants  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  churches  in  Canada,  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  Australia.  Bethany  College,  at  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  was 
chartered  in  1840,  and  Alexander  Campbell,  who  had  founded  it  as 
Buffalo  Seminary,  was  its  president  until  his  death  in  1866;  other 
colleges  founded  by  the  sect  are:  Kentucky  University,  Lexington, 
Ky.;  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio  (1850,  until  1807  known  as 
Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute) ;  Butler  Colleee,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  (1855);  Christian  University,  Canton,  Missouri  (1851; 
coeducational);  Eureka  College,  in  Wdoidford  county,  Illinois  (1855; 


55; 
coeducational);  Union  Christian  College,  Merom,  Ind.  (1859); 
Texas  Christian  University,  Waco,  Texas  (1873,  founded  as  Add 
Ran  College  at  Thorpe's  Springs,  removine  to  Waco  in  1895) ;  Drake 


University,  Des  Momes,  Iowa  (1881);  Milligan  College,  Milligan, 
Tennessee  (1882):  Defiance  College,  Defiance,  O.  (1885);  Cotner 
University,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  (1885);  Elon  College,  Elon,  North 
Carolina  (1890);  American  University,  Harriman,  Tenn.  (1893); 
the  Virginia  Christian  College,  Lynchburg,  Virania  (190^),  and  for 
negroes,  the  Southern  Chnstian  Institute,  Edwards,  Mississippi 
(1877),  and  the  Christian  Bible  College,  Newcastle,  Henry  County, 
Ky.  Theological  seminaries  are  the  Berkeley  Bible  Seminary, 
Berkeley,  California  (1806) ;  the  Disciples*  Divinity  House,  Chicago, 
111.  (1894);  ^"^  *^^  Eugene  Divinity  School,  Eugene,  Oregon 
(1895).  '  Bible  chairs  "  were  established  in  state  umyersities  and 
elsewhere  by  the  Disciples, — at  the  University  of  Michigan  (1893), 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  (1899),  at  the  University  of  Calcutta 
(1000)  and  at  the  University  of  Kansas  (1901).  The  denomination  has 


Relation  and  Separation  of  Baptists  and  Disciples  (Chicago,  1904), 
a  University  of  Chicago  doctoral  thesis;  and  B.  B.  Tylers  Htstory 
of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  vol.  xii.  of  "  The  American  Church 
History  Series  "  (New  York,  1894). 
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DISCLAIMER— DISINFECTANTS 


DISCLAIMER,  a  renunciation,  denial  or  refusal;  a  disavowal 
of  claims.  In  law  the  term  is  used  more  particularly  in  the 
following  senses: — (i)  In  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  direct 
repudiation  of  that  relation  by  some  act  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 
A  disclaimer  may  be  verbal  or  written,  but  in  such  case  it  must  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  renunciation  of  the  tenant's  title,  or 
it  may  be  an  act  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
such  relation,  as  the  setting  up  by  the  tenant  of  a  distinct  title 
either  in  himself  or  some  third  party.  (2)  In  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy, where  any  part  of  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  consists  of 
land  of  any  tenure  burdened  with  onerous  covenants,  of  stocks  or 
sharesnn  companies,  of  unprofitable  contracts,  or  of  any  property 
that  is  unsaleable,  or  not  readily  saleable,  by  reason  of  its  binding 
the  possessor  to  the  performance  of  any  onerous  act,  the  trustee, 
notwithstanding  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  sell  or  has  taken 
possession  of  the  property,  or  exercised  any  act  of  ownership  in 
relation  to  it,  may,  subject  to  certain  provisions,  by  writing  signed 
by  him,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months  after  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  a  trustee,  "  disclaim  "  the  property  (see  Bankruptcy). 
(3)  In  the  law  of  trusts,  disclaimer  is  the  refusal  or  renunciation  of 
the  office  or  duties  of  a  trustee.  It  is  an  imdisputed  rule  that  no 
one  is  compellable  to  imdertake  a  trust,  so  that  as  soon  as  a  person 
knows  he  has  been  appointed  a  trustee  under  some  instrument,  he 
should  determine  whether  he  will  accept  the  office  or  not.  Dis- 
claimer of  trust  should  be  by  deed,  as  admitting  of  no  ambiguity, 
but  it  maybe  by  conveyance  to  other  accepting  trustees,  or  orally, 
or  by  written  declaration,  or  even  by  conduct.  (4)  In  the  law  of 
patents,  disclaimer  is  the  renunciation,  by  amendment  of  specifica- 
tions, of  the  portion  of  an  inventor's  claim  to  protection. 

DISCOUNT,  (i)  A  money-market  term  for  the  price  paid  in 
order  to  obtain  immediate  realization  of  a  bill  not  yet  due.  If  a 
bill  for  £100  due  six  months  hence  is  discounted  at  the  rate  of 
3  %  per  annum,  its  holder  will  obtain  £98,  los.  in  cash  for  it. 
(2)  A  Stock-Exchange  term  applied  to  a  security,  not  fully  paid, 
which  has  fallen  below  its  issue  price,  and  so  is  said  to  stand  at  so 
much  discount.    See  PREMmM. 

DISCOVERY,  in  law,  the  revealing  or  disclosing  of  any  matter. 
The  English  common  law  courts  were  originally  unable  to  compel 
a  litigant  before  a  trial  to  disclose  the  facts  and  docmnents  on 
which  he  relied.  In  equity,  however,  a  different  rule  prevailed, 
there  being  an  absolute  right  to  discovery  of  all  material  facts  on 
which  a  case  was  foimded.  Now  the  practice  is  regulated  by  the 
Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883,  Order  31.  Discovery  is  of  two 
kinds,  namely,  by  interrogatories  and  by  affidavit  of  docmnents, 
provision  being  also  made  for  the  production  and  inspection  of 
documents.  Where  a  party  to  a  suit  can  make  an  affidavit 
stating  that  in  his  belief  certain  specified  documents  are  or  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  some  other  party,  the  court  may  make  an 
order  that  such  party  state  on  affidavit  whether  he  has  or  ever  had 
any  of  those  documents  in  his  possession,  or  if  he  has  parted  with 
them  or  what  has  become  of  them.  A  further  application  may 
then  be  made  by  notice  to  the  party  who  has  admitted  possession 
of  the  documents  for  production  and  inspection.  Copies  also  may 
be  taken  of  the  more  important  documents.  There  is  also  dis- 
covery of  facts  obtained  by  means  of  interrogatories,  i,e.  written 
questions  addressed  on  behalf  of  one  party,  before  trial,  to  the 
other  party,  who  is  boimd  to  answer  them  in  writing  upon  oath. 
In  order  to  prevent  needless  expense  the  party  seeking  discovery 
must  first  secure  the  cost  of  it  by  paying  into  court  a  sum  of 
money,  generally  not  less  than  five  pounds.    See  also  Evidence. 

DISCUS  (Gr.  SlaK&Sf  disk),  a  circular  plate  of  stone,  later  of 
metal,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  throwing  to  a 
distance  as  a  gymnastic  exercise.  Judging  from  specimens  found 
by  excavators,  the  ancient  discus  was  about  8  or  9  in.  in  diameter 
and  weighed  from  4  to  5  lb,  although  one  of  bronze,  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  weighs  over  8  lb.  Sometimes  a  kind  of 
quoit,  spherical  in  form,  was  used,  through  a  hole  in  which  a  thong 
was  pussed  to  assist  the  athlete  in  throwing  it.  The  sport  of 
throwing  the  discus  was  common  in  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
mentions  it  repeatedly.  It  formed  a  part  of  the  perUcUhlany  or 
quintuple  games,  in  the  ancient  Olympic  Games.  Statins,  in 
Thebais,  646-721,  fully  describes  the  use  of  the  discus.    In  the 


British  Museum  there  is  a  restored  copy  of  a  statue  by  Myron 
(see  Greek  Art,  Plate  IV.  fig.  68)  of  a  discus-thrower  (discobolus) 
in  the  act  of  hurling  the  missile;  but  the  investigations  of  N.  E. 
Norman  Gardiner  show  that  a  wrong  attitude  has  been  adopted 
by  the  restorer. 

Throwing  the  discus  was  introduced  as  an  event  in  modem 
athletics  at  the  revived  Olympic  Games,  first  held  at  Athens  in 
1S96,  and  since  that  time  it  has  become  a  recognized  event  in  the 
athletic  championship  meetings  of  several  European  nations,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  become  very  popular. 
According  to  the  American  rules  the  discus  must  be  of  a  smooth, 
hard- wood  body  without  finger-holes,  weighted  in  the  centre  with 
lead  disks  and  capped  with  polished  brass  disks,  with  a  steel  ring 
on  the  outside.  Its  weight  must  be  4}  lb,  its  outside  diameter 
8  in.  and  its  thickness  at  the  centre  2  in.  It  must  be  thrown  from 
a  7-ft.  circle,  which  may  not  be  overstepped  in  throwing,  and  the 
throw  is  measured  from  the  spot  where  the  discus  first  strikes  the 
ground  to  the  point  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  on  a  line 
between  the  centre  and  the  point  of  striking. 

DISINFECTANTS,  substances  employed  to  neutralize  the  action 
of  pathogenic  organisms,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  or 
infectious  disease.  The  efficiency  of  any  disinfectant  is  due  to 
its  power  of  destroying,  or  of  rendering  inert,  specific  poisons  ot 
disease  germs.  Therefore  antiseptic  substances  generally  are  to 
this  extent  disinfectants.  So  also  the  deodorizers,  which  act 
by  oxidizing  or  otherwise  changing  the  chemical  constitution  of 
volatile  substances  disseminated  in  the  air,  or  which  prevent 
noxious  exhalations  from  organic  substances,  are  in  virtue  of 
these  properties  effective  disinfectants  in  certain  diseases.  A 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  disinfectants,  and  the  use  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  agents,  can  be  traced  to  very  remote  times  ;  and 
much  of  the  Lrevitical  law  of  cleansing,  as  well  as  the  origin  of 
numerous  heathen  ceremonial  practices,  are  clearly  based  on  a 
perception  of  the  value  of  disinfection.  The  means  of  disinfection, 
and  the  substances  employed,  are  very  numerous,  as  are  the 
classes  and  conditions  of  disease  and  contagion  they  are  designed 
to  meet.  Nature,  in  the  oxidizing  influence  of  freely  circulating 
atmospheric  air,  in  the  purif3dng  effect  of  water,  and  in  the 
powerful  deodorizing  properties  of  conunon  earth,  has  provided 
the  most  potent  ever-present  and  acting  disinfecting  media.  Of 
the  artifidal  disinfectants  employed  or  available  three  classes  may 
be  recognized: — ist,  volatile  or  vaporizable  substances,  which 
attack  impurities  in  the  air;  2nd,  chemical  agents,  for  acting  on 
the  diseased  body  or  on  the  infectious  discharges  therefrom;  and 
3rd,  the  physical  agencies  of  heat  and  cold.  In  some  of  these 
cases  the  destruction  of  the  contagium  is  effected  by  the  formation 
of  new  chemical  compoimds,  by  oxidation,  deoxidation  or  other 
reaction,  and  in  others  the  conditions  favourable  to  life  are 
removed  or  life  is  destroyed  by  high  temperature.  Among  the 
first  class,  aerial  or  gaseous  disinfectants,  formic  aldehyde  has 
of  late  years  taken  foremost  place.  The  vapour  is  a  powerful 
disinfectant  and  deodorant,  and  for  the  surface  disinfection  of 
rooms,  fulfils  all  requirements  when  used  in  sufficient  amount. 
It  acts  more  rapidly  than  equal  quantities  of  sidphurous  acid,  and 
it  does  not  affect  colours.  It  is  non-poisonous,  though  irritating 
to  the  eyes  and  throat.  With  the  exception  of  iron  and  steel  it 
does  not  attack  metals.  It  can  be  obtained  in  paraform  tabloids, 
and  with  a  specially  constructed  spirit  lamp  disinfection  can  be 
carried  out  by  any  one.  Twenty  tabloids  must  be  employed  for 
every  1000  cubic  ft.  of  space.  Disinfection  by  sulphurous  acid 
fumes  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  still  in  very  general  use;  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin  it  is  more  powerful  than  formic 
aldehyde.  Camphor  and  some  volatile  oils  have  also  been 
employed  as  air  disinfectants,  but  their  virtues  lie  chiefly  in 
masking,  not  destroying,  noxious  effluvia.  In  the  2nd  class — 
non-gaseous  disinfecting  compoimds — ^all  the  numerous  antiseptic 
substances  may  be  reckoned;  but  the  substances  principally  em- 
ployed in  practice  are  oxidizing  agents,  as  potassium  manganates 
and  permanganates,  "  Condy's  fluid,"  and  solutions  of  the  so- 
called  "  chlorides  of  lime,"  soda  and  potash,  with  the  chlorides  of 
aluminium  and  zinc,  soluble  sulphates  and  sulphites,  solutions  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  the  tar  products — carbolic,  cresylic  and 
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salicylic  adds.  Of  the  physical  agents  heat  and  cold,  the  latter, 
though  a  powerful  natural  disinfectant,  is  not  practically  available 
by  artificial  means;  heat  is  a  power  chiefly  relied  on  for  purifying 
and  disinfecting  clothes,  bedding  and  textile  substances  generally. 
Different  degrees  of  temperature  are  required  for  the  destruction 
dl  the  virus  of  various  diseases;  but  as  clothing,  &c.,  can  be 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  about  250**  Fahr.  without  injury,  provision  is 
made  for  submitting  articles  to  nearly  that  temperature.  For  the 
thorough  disinfection  of  a  sick-room  the  employment  of  all  three 
classes  of  disinfectants,  for  purif3ang  the  air,  for  destroying  the 
virus  at  its  point  of  origin,  and  for  cleansing  clothing,  &c.,  may  be 
required. 

DISMAL,  an  adjective  meaning  dreary,  gloomy,  and  so  a  name 
given  to  stretches  of  swampy  land  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  Dismal  Swamp  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 
The  derivation  has  been  much  discussed.  In  the  early  examples 
of  the  use  the  word  is  a  substantive,  especially  in  the  expres- 
sion "  in  the  dismal,'^  i.e,  in  the  dismal  time  or  days.  Later 
it  became  adjectival,  especially  in  combination  with  "  dajrs."  It 
has  been  connected  with  "  decimal,"  med.  Latin  decimalis, 
bdonging  to  a  tithe  or  tenth,  and  thus  the  '^  dismal  days ''  are  the 
unpleasant  days  connected  with  the  extortion  and  oppression 
of  exacting  payment  of  tithes.  According  to  the  New  English 
Diciumary,  quoting  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat,  "  dismal  "  is  derived, 
through  an  Anglo-Fr.  dis  maly  from  the  Lat.  dies  mali,  evil  or 
unpropitious  days.  This  Anglo-French  expression,  explained  as 
Its  mal  jours,  is  found  in  a  MS.  of  Rauf  de  Linham's  Art  de 
Kalender,  1256.  These  days  of  evil  omen  were  known  as  Dies 
AegypHaci  (Du  Cange,  Glossariumy  s.v.)  or  Egyptian  days,  either 
as  having  been  instituted  by  Egyptian  astrologers  or  with  refer- 
ence to  the  "  ten  plagues  ";  so  Chaucer,  "  I  trowe  hit  was  in 
the  dismal.  That  were  the  ten  woundes  of  Egipte  "  (Book  of 
the  Duchesse,  1206).    There  were  two  such  days  in  each  month. 

See  Skeat,  Trans.  Phild.  Soc,  (1888),  p.  2,  and  note  on  the  line  in 
the  '*  Book  of  the  Duchesse,"  The  Complete  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
voL  i.  (1894). 

DISORDERLY  HOUSB*  in  law,  a  house  in  which  the  conduct  of 
its  iuoates  is  such  as  to  become  a  public  nuisance,  or  a  house 
where  persons  congregate  to  the  probable  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  or  other  commission  of  crime.  In  England,  by  the  Dis- 
orderly Houses  Act  175I)  the  term  includes  common  bawdy 
houses  or  brothels,^  common  gaming  houses,  common  betting 
houses  and  disord^y  places  of  entertainment.  The  keeping  of 
such  is  a  misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  brothel  also  punishable  on  sununary  conviction  by 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  1885;  the  letting  out  for  gain 
for  indiscriminate  prostitution  of  a  room  or  rooms  in  a  house  will 
make  it  as  much  a  brothel  in  law  as  if  the  whole  house  were  let  out 
for  the  purpose.  Where,  however,  a  woman  occupies  a  house  or 
room  which  is  frequented  by  men  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
fornication  with  her,  she  cannot  be  convicted  of  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly house.   See  also  Prostitution. 

DISPATCH,  or  Despatch,  to  send  off  immediately,  or  by 
express;  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  sending  of  official 
messages,  or  of  the  immediate  sending  of  troops  to  their  destina- 
tion, or  the  Uke.  The  word  is  thus  used  as  a  substantive  of  written 
official  reports  of  events,  battles  and  the  like,  sent  by  ambassadors, 
generals,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  special  messenger,  or  of  express 
correspondence  generally.  From  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
prompt  sending  of  a  message^  &c.,  the  word  is  used  of  the  quick 
disposal  of  business,  or  of  the  disposal  of  a  person  by  violence; 
hence  the  word  means  to  execute  or  murder*  The  etymology  of 
the  v/ord  has  been  obscured  by  the  connexion  with  the  Fr. 
depicher,  and  dipUhe,  which  are  in  meaning  the  equivalents  of 

^  The  etymology  of  this  word  has  been  confused  by  the  early 
adoption  into  English  usage  of  the  O.  Fr.  bordeL  The  two  words 
are  in  origin  quite  distinct.  Brothel  is  an  O.  Eng.  word  for  a  person, 
not  a  place.  It  meant  an  abandoned  vagabond,  one  who  had  gone  to 
ruin  {abreothan).  Bordel,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  place,  literally  a  small 
hut  or  shelter,  especially  for  fornication,  Med.  Lat.  bordeUum, 
diminutive  of  the  Late  Lat.  borda,  board.  The  words  were  earlv 
confused,  and  brothel-house,  bordel-house,  bordel  or  brothel,  are  all 
used  for  a  disorderly  house,  while  bordel  was  similarly  misused,  and, 
like  brothel  in  its  proper  meaning,  was  applied  to  a  disorderly  person. 


the  Eng.  verb  and  substantive.  The  Fr.  word  is  made  up  of  the 
prefix  de-,  Lat.  dis-,  and  the  root  which  appears  in  emptcher,  to 
embarrass,  and  means  literally  to  disentangle.  The  Lat.  origin 
of  dspicker  and  emptcher  is  a  Low  Lat.  pedicare,  pedica,  a  fetter. 
The  Fr.  word  came  into  Eng.  as  depeach,  which  was  in  use  from 
the  15  th  centiuy  until "  despatch  "  was  introduced.  This  word  is 
certainly  direct  from  the  Ital.  dispacdare,  or  Span,  despachar, 
which  must  be  derived  from  the  Lat.  root  appearing  in  pactus, 
fixed,  fastened,  from  pangere.  The  New  English  Dictionary  finds 
the  earliest  instance  of  "  dispatch  "  in  a  letter  to  Henry  VIII. 
from  Bishop  Tunstall,  commissioner  to  Spain  in  1516-15 17. 

DISPENSATION,  a  term  with  two  main  applications,  (i)  to  the 
action  of  administering,  arranging  or  dealing  out,  and  (2)  to  the 
action  of  allowing  certain  things,  rules,  &c.,  to  be  done  away  with, 
relaxed.  Of  these  two  meanings  the  first  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
classical  LaUn  use  of  dispensare,  literally,  to  weigh  out,  hence  to 
distribute,  especially  of  the  orderly  arrangement  of  a  household 
by  a  steward;  thus  dispensatio  was,  in  theology,  the  word  chosen 
to  translate  the  Greek  olKovofiLay  economy,  i,e,  divine  or 
religious  systems,  as  in  the  Jewish,  Mosaic,  Christian  dispensa- 
tions. Dispensation  in  law  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  suspension 
by  competent  authority  of  general  rules  of  law  in  particular  cases. 
Its  object  is  to  modify  the  hardships  often  arising  from  the 
rigorous  apph'cation  of  general  laws  to  particular  cases,  and  its 
essence  is  to  preserve  the  law  by  suspending  its  operation,  i.e. 
making  it  non-existent,  in  such  cases.  It  follows,  then,  that  dis- 
pensation, in  its  strict  sense,  is  anticipative,  i.e,  it  does  not  absolve 
from  the  consequences  of  a  legal  obligation  already  contracted, 
but  avoids  a  breach  of  the  law  by  suspending  the  obligation  to 
conform  to  it,  e.g.  a  dispensation  or  licence  to  marry  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  or  to  hold  benefices  in  plurality.  The  term  is, 
however,  frequently  used  of  the  power  claimed  and  exercised  by 
the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  altering  or  abrogating  in 
particular  cases  conditions  established  under  the  existing  law 
and  of  releasing  individuals  from  obb'gations  incurred  under  it, 
e.g.  dispensations  granted  by  the  pope  ex  plenitudine  potesUUis 
from  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  from  religious  and  other  vows, 
from  mairimonium  ratum,  non  consummatum,  &c. 

I.  Ecclesiastical  Law. — In  the  theory  of  the  canon  law  the 
dispensing  power  is  the  corollary  of  the  legislative,  the  authority 
that  makes  laws,  and  no  other,  having  power  to  suspend  them. 
It  follows  that  the  law  of  nature  (jus  naturae)  and  a  fortiori  the 
law  of  God  (jus  divinum)  are  not  subject  to  dispensation  of  any 
earthly  authority,  and  that  it  is  only  the  disciplinary  laws  made 
by  the  Church  that  the  Church  is  empowered  to  suspend  or  to 
abrogate.  Thus,  not  even  the  pope  could  grant  a  dispensation  for 
a  marriage  between  persons  related  in  the  direct  line  of  ascent 
or  descent,  e.g.  father  and  daughter,  or  between  brother  and 
sister,  while  dispensations  are  granted  for  marriages  within 
other  prohibited  degrees,  e.g.  unde  and  niece. 

The  dispensing  power,  like  the  legislative  authority,  was 
formerly  invested  in  general  councils  and  even  in  provincial 
synods;  but  in  the  West,  with  the  gradual  centralization  of 
authority  at  Rome,  it  became  ultimately  vested  in  the  pope  as 
the  supreme  lawgiver  of  the  Chiurch.  Subject,  however,  to  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  the  power  of  dispensation  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  other  organs  of  the  Church  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  legislative  capacities,  i.e.  in  provincial  synods 
in  respect  of  regional  rules  laid  down  by  them,  and  in  bishops  in 
respect  of  rules  laid  down  by  them  for  their  dioceses.  According 
to  Du  Cange,  the  earliest  record  of  the  use  of  the  word  dispensatio 
in  this  connexion  is  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Gelasius  I.  of  the  nth 
of  March  494,  to  the  bishops  of  Lucania  (in  JafiF6,  Reg.  Pont.  Rom., 
ed.  2,  torn.  i.  no.  636):  necessaria  rerum  Dispensatione  con- 
stringimur,  ...  sic  canonum  patemorum  decreta  librare,  .  .  . 
ut  quae  praesentium  necessitas  temporum  restaurandis  Ecclesiis 
relaxanda  deposcit,  adhibita  consideratione  diligenti,  quantum 
fieri  potest  temperemus.*    Dispensations  from  the  observance 

^  In  this  Quotation  the  word  dispensatio  still  has  its  meaning  of 
"  economy  '  :  "we  are  bound  by  the  necessary  economy  of  things." 
Possibly  its  use  b^'  the  pope  in  this  connexion  may  have  led  to  the 
technical  meaning  of  the  word  dispensatio  in  the  medieval  canon  law. 
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of  traditional  rules  were,  however,  during  the  early  centuries 
exceedingly  rare,  and  there  are  more  instances  of  the  popes 
repudiating  than  of  their  exercising  the  power  to  grant  them. 
Thus  Celestine  I.  (d.  432)  wrote:  "  The  rules  govern  us,  not  we 
the  rules:  we  are  subject  to  the  canons,  since  we  are  the  servants 
of  the  precepts  ctf  the  canons  "  (EpisL  3  ad  Episcopos  lUyrici) ; 
and  Pope  Zozimus  wrote  even  more  strongly:  "  This  see 
possesses  no  authority  to  make  any  concession  or  change;  for 
with  us  abides  antiquity  firmly  rooted  {inconvulsis  radicibus), 
reverence  for  which  the  decrees  of  the  Fathers  enjoined, "  As  time 
went  on,  however,  and  the  Church  expanded,  this  rigidly  con- 
servative attitude  proved  impossible  to  maintain,  and  the 
principle  of  "  tempering  "  the  law  when  forced  to  do  so  "  by 
the  exigencies  of  affairs  or  of  the  times  "  (rerum  vel  tetnporum 
anguslia),  as  laid  down  by  Gelasius,  was  adopted  into  the  canon 
law  itself.  The  principle  was,  of  course,  singularly  open  to  abuse. 
In  theory  it  was  laid  down  from  the  first  that  dispensations  were 
only  to  be  granted  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  and  in  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church;  in  practice,  from  the  nth  century 
onwards,  the  power  of  dispensation  was  used  by  the  popes  as  one 
of  the  most  potent  instruments  for  extending  their  influence. 
Dispensations  to  hold  benefices  in  plurality  formed,  with  pro- 
visions and  the  papal  claim  to  the  right  of  direct  appointment,  a 
powerful  means  for  extending  the  patronage  of  the  Holy  See  and 
therefore  its  hold  over  the  clergy,  and  from  the  13th  century 
onwards  this  abuse  assumed  vast  proportions  (Hinschius  iii.  p. 
250).  Even  more  scandalous  was  the  almost  unrestrained  traffic 
in  licences  and  dispensations  at  Rome,  which  grew  up,  at  least 
as  early  as  the  14th  century,  owing  to  the  fees  charged  for  such 
dispensations  having  come  to  be  regarded  by  the  Curia  as  a 
regular  source  of  revenue  (Woker,  Das  kirchliche  Finanswesen  der 
Pdpste,  Nordlingen,  1878,  pp.  75, 160).  Loud  complaints  of  these 
abuses  were  raised  in  the  reforming  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basel  in  the  15th  century,  but  nothing  was  done  effectually  to 
check  them. 

The  actual  practice'of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  based  upon 
the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  left  the  medieval 
theory  intact  whUe  endeavouring  to  guard  against  its  abuses. 
The  proposal  put  forward  by  the  Galilean  and  Spanish  bishops  to 
subordinate  the  papal  power  of  dispensation  to  the  consent  of  the 
Church  in  general  council  was  rejected,  and  even  the  canons  of 
the  council  of  Trent  itself,  in  so  far  as  they  affected  reformation 
of  morals  or  ecclesiastical  discipline,  were  decreed  "  saving  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  *'  {Sess,  xxv.  cap.  21,  de  ref.).  At  the 
same  time  it  was  laid  down  in  respect  of  all  dispensations,  whether 
papal  or  other,  that  they  were  to  be  granted  only  for  just  and 
urgent  causes,  or  in  view  of  some  decided  benefit  to  the  Church 
(urgens  justaque  causa  et  major  quandoque  utilitas),  and  in  all 
cases  gratis.  The  payment  of  money  for  a  dispensation  was  ipso 
facto  to  make  the  dispensation  void  {Sess.  xxv.  cap.  iS,  de  ref,). 

Though  verbal  dispensations  are  valid,  papal  dispensations  are 
given  in  writing.  Before  the  constitution  Sapienti  of  Pius  X. 
(1908)  all  dispensations  inforo  exkrnoy  especially  in  matrimonial 
causes,  were  dealt  with  by  the  Dataria  Apostolica,  those  in  foro 
ifUerno  by  the  Penitentiary,  which  latter  also  possessed  in  foro 
externa  the  right  to  grant  dispensations  in  matrimonial  causes 
to  poor  people.  Since  1908  the  Dataria  only  deals  with  dispensa- 
tions in  matters  concerning  benefices,  dispensations  in  matri- 
monial matters  having  been  transferred  to  the  new  Congregation 
on  the  discipline  of  the  sacraments  (see  Curia  Romana). 

The  regular  form  of  dispensation  is  the  forma  commissaria 
{Trid,  Sess,  xxii.  cap.  5,  de  ref,)^  i,e,  a  mandate  to  the  bishop  to 
grant  the  dispensation,  after  due  inqiiiry,  in  the  pope's  name.  In 
exceptional  cases,  e,g,  sovereigns  or  bishops,  the  dispensation  is 
sent  direct  to  the  petitioner  (forma  gratiosa).  Dispensations  are 
nominally  gratuitous;  but  the  officials  are  entitled  to  fees  for 
drawing  them  up,  and  there  are  customary  '^  compositions '' 
(compositiones)  which  are  destined  for  charitable  objects  in  Rome. 
These  fees  were  and  are  regulated  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  petitioners  to  pay,  the  result  being  that  the  abxises  which  the 
council  of  Trent  had  sought  to  abolish  continued  to  flourish.  In 
the  17th  century  a  specially  privileged  class  of  bankers  {banquiers 


expiditumnaires)  existed  at  Rome  whose  sole  business  was 
obtaining  dispensations  on  commission,  and  one  of  these,  named 
Pelletier,  published  at  Paris  in  1677,  under  the  royal  imprimatur, 
a  regular  tariff  of  the  sums  for  which  in  any  given  case  a  dis- 
pensation might  be  obtained.  That  the  "  urgent  and  just  cause  " 
was,  in  the  circumstances,  a  very  minor  consideration  was  to  be 
expected,  and  the  enlightened  pope  Benedict  XIV.,  himself  a 
canon  lawyer  of  eminence,  complained  ''  Dispensationem  non 
raro  concedi  in  Dataria,  sine  causa,  nempe  ob  eleemosynam  quae 
praestatur  "  (Inst.  87,  No.  26).  It  may  be  added  that  the  worst 
abuses  of  this  system  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  bishops 
have  their  own  correspondents  at  Rome,  and  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  states  at  the  Curia  is 
to  see  that  their  nationals  receive  their  dispensations  without 
overcharge. 

Bishops  are  by  right  (jure  ordinario)  competent  to  dispense  in 
all  cases  expressly  reserved  to  them  by  the  canon  law,  e.g,  in  the 
matter  of  publication  of  banns  of  marriage.  They  ];>ossess  besides 
special  powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  pope  and  renewed  every 
five  years  (facilitates  quinquennales),  or  by  virtue  of  faculties 
granted  to  them  personally  (facultates  extraordinariae),  e.g,  to 
dispense  from  rules  of  abstinence,  from  simple  vows,  and  with 
some  exceptions  from  the  prohibition  of  marriage  within  pro- 
hibited degrees. 

Church  of  England, — By  25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  21.  sec.  2  (1534),  it 
was  enacted  that  neither  the  king,  his  successors,  nor  any  of  his 
subjects  should  henceforth  sue  for  licences,  dispensations,  &c, 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  that  the  power  to  issue  such  licences, 
dispensations,  &c.,  **  for  causes  not  being  contrary  or  repugnant 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  laws  of  God,''  should  be  vested  in  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being,  who  at  his  owb 
discretion  was  to  issue  such  dispensations,  &c.,  under  his  seal, 
to  the  king  and  his  subjects.  The  power  of  dispensation  thus 
vested  in  the  archbishops  partly  fell  obsolete,  partly  has  been 
curtailed  by  subsequent  statutes,  e.g,  the  Pluralities  Act  of  1838. 
It  is  now  confined  to  granting  dispensations  for  holding  two 
benefices  at  once,  to  issuing  licences  for  non-residence,  and  in 
matrimonial  cases  to  the  issuing  of  special  licences.  The  d]si)en5- 
ing  power  of  bishops  in  the  Church  of  England  survives  only  in 
the  right  to  grant  marriage  licences,  i.e,  dispensations  from  the 
obligation  to  pubhsh  the  banns.  Though,  however,  these  licences 
and  disp>ensations  are  given  under  the  archiepiscopal  and  episcopal 
seals,  they  are  actually  issued  by  the  commissaries  of  faculties  and 
vicars-general  (chancellors),  independently,  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  them  by  their  patents.  This  has  led,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Divorce  Acts  and  the  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  Act,  to  a  curiously  anomalous  position,  licences  for  the 
remarriage  of  divorced  persons  having  been  issued  under  the 
bishop's  seal,  while  the  bishop  himself  publicly  protested  that 
such  marriages  were  contrary  to  "  the  law  of  God,"  but  that  he 
himself  had  no  power  to  prevent  his  chancellor  licensing  them. 

See  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht  (Berlin,  1883),  iii.  250,  &c.;  article 
"  Dispensation"  by  Hinschius  in  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncyklapsdk 
(Leipzig,  1898);  article  "Dispensation"  in  Wetzer  and  Welte's 
Kircketuexikon  (2nd  ed.  Freiburg  im  Breisjgau,  1882-1901); 
F.  Lichtenberger,  EncyclopSdie  des  sciences  religteuses  (Paris,  187S), 
s.v.  "  Dispense  ";  Phillimore,  Eccl,  Law, 

2,  Constitutional  Law, — The  power  of  dispensation  from  the 
operation  of  the  ordinary  law  in  particular  cases  is,  of  course, 
everywhere  inherent  in  the  supreme  legislative  authority,  how- 
ever rarely  it  may  be  exercised.  Divorce  (in  Ireland)  by  act  of 
parliament  may  be  taken  as  an  example  which  still  actually 
occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dispensing  power  once  vested  in 
the  crown  in  England  is  now  merely  of  historical  interest,  though 
of  great  importance  in  the  constitutional  struggles  of  the  past. 
This  power  possessed  by  the  crown  of  dispensing  with  the  statute 
law  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  dispensations  or  mm 
obstante  clauses  granted  by  the  popes  in  matters  of  canon  law; 
the  parallel  between  them  is  certainly  very  striking,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  principles  of  the  canon  law  influenced  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  in  the  matter.  It  was,  for  instance,  very 
generally  laid  down  that  the  king  could  by  dispensation  make  it 
lawful  to  do  what  was  malum  prohibitum  but  not  to  do  what  was 
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malum  in  se,  a  principle  of  the  canon  law,  but  one  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  English  legal  principles,  since  no  act  is  legally 
malum  unless  forbidden  by  law.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Chief 
Justice  Vaughan  in  the  celebrated  judgment  in  the  case  of  Thomas 
V.  Sorrell,  when  he  rejected  the  distinction  between  mala  in  se  and 
mala  prohibita  as  confusing,  and  attempted  to  define  the  dispens- 
ing power  of  the  crown  by  limiting  it  to  cases  of  individual 
breaches  of  penal  statutes  where  no  third  party  loses  a  right  of 
action,  and  where  the  breach  is  not  continuous,  at  the  same  time 
den3ring  the  power  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  any  general 
penal  law.  This  judgment,  as  Sir  William  Anson  points  out,  only 
showed  the  extreme  difficulty  of  limiting  the  power  ascribed  to  the 
crown,  a  standing  grievance  from  the  time  that  parliament  had 
risen  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  state.  So  long  as  the  legal 
principle  by  which  the  law  was  "  the  king's  law  "  survived  there 
was  in  fact  no  theoretical  basis  for  such  limitation,  and  the  matter 
resolved  itself  into  one  of  the  great  constitutional  questions 
between  crown  and  parliament  which  issued  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  The  supreme  crisis  came  owing  to  the  use  made  by  James 
II.  of  the  dispensing  power.  His  action  in  dispensing  with  the 
Test  Act,  in  order  to  enable  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  office  under 
the  crown,  was  supported  by  the  courts  in  the  test  case  of  Godden 
V.  Hales,  but  it  made  the  Revolution  inevitable.  By  the  Bill  of 
Rights  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power  was  forbidden,  except 
as  might  be  permitted  by  statute.  At  the  same  time  the  legality 
of  its  exercise  in  the  past  was  admitted  by  the  clause  maintaining 
the  validity  of  dispensations  granted  in  a  certain  form  before 
the  23rd  of  October  1689. 

See  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  oj  the  Constitution^  part  i.  "  Parlia- 
ment," jrd  ed.  pp.  311-319;  F.  W.  Maitland,  Const.  Hist,  of  England 
(Cambridge,  1908),  pp.  302,  &c.;  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ss.  290, 
291.  (W.  A.  P.) 

DISPERSION  (from  Lat.  dispergere,  to  scatter),  the  act  or 
process  of  separation  and  distribution.  Apart  from  the  technical 
use  of  the  term,  especially  in  optics  (see  below),  the  expression 
particularly  applied  to  the"  settlements  of  Jews  in  foreign 
countries  outside  Palestine.  These  were  either  voluntary,  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  commerce,  or  the  results  of  conquest,  such 
as  the  captivities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  The  word  diaspora 
(Gr.  BicunropS)  is  also  used  of  these  scattered  communities,  but 
is  usually  confined  to  the  dispersion  among  the  Hellenic  and 
Roman  i>eoples,  or  to  the  body  of  Christian  Jews  outside  Palestine 
(see  Jews). 

Dispersion,  in  Optics.  When  a  beam  of  light  which  is  not 
homogeneous  in  character,  i.e.  which  does  not  consist  of  simple 
vibrations  of  a  definite  wave-length,  undergoes  refraction  at  the 
surface  of  any  transparent  medium,  the  different  colours  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  wave-lengths  become  separated  or 
dispersed.    Thus,  if  a  ray  of  white  light  AO  (fig.  i )  enters  obliquely 

fh  into  the  surface  of  a  block  of  glass 
at  O,  it  gives  rise  to  the  divergent 
system  of  rays  ORV,  varying  con- 
tinuously in  colour  from  red  to 
violet,  the  red  ray  OR  being  least 
refracted  and  the  violet  ray  OV 
most  so.  The  order  of  the  successive 
colours  in  all  colourless  transparent 
media  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo  and  violet.  Dispersion 
is  therefore  due  to  the  fact  that 
rays  of  different  colours  possess  dif- 
ferent refrangibilities. 
The  simplest  way  of  showing  dispersion  is  to  refract  a  narrow 
beam  of  sunlight  through  a  prism  of  glass  or  prismatic  vessel 
containing  water  or  other  clear  liquid.  As  the  light  is  twice 
refracted,  the  dispersion  is  increased,  and  the  rays,  after  trans- 
mission through  the  prism,  form  a  divergent  system,  which  may 
be  allowed  to  fall  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  forming  the  well- 
known  solar  spectrum.  This  method  was  employed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  whose  experiments  constitute  the  earliest  systematic 
investigation  of  the  phenomenon.  Let  O  (fig.  2)  represent  a 
small  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  and  OS  a  narrow 
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beam  of  sunlight  which  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  white  screen  so 
as  to  form  an  image  of  the  sun  at  S.  If  now  the  prism  P 
be  interposed  as  in  the 
figure,  the  whole  beam 
is  not  only  refracted  up- 
ward, but  also  spread  out 
into  the  spectrum  RV, 
the  horizontal  breadth  of 
the  band  of  colours  being 
the  same  as  that  of  the 
original  image  S.  In  an 
experiment  similar  to 
that  here  represented, 
Newton  made  a  small  hole  in  the  screen  and  another  small  hole  in 
a  second  screen  placed  behind  the  first.  By  slightly  turning  the 
prism  P,  the  position  of  the  spectrum  on  the  first  screen  could 
be  shifted  sufficiently  to  cause  light  of  any  desired  colour  to  pass 
through.  Some  of  this  light  also  passed  through  the  second  hole, 
and  thus  he  obtained  a  narrow  beam  of  practically  homogeneous 
light  in  a  fixed  direction  (the  line  joining  the  apertures  in  the  two 
screens) .  Operating  on  this  beam  with  a  second  prism,  he  found 
that  the  homogeneous  light  was  not  dispersed,  and  also  that  it 
was  more  refracted  the  nearer  the  point  from  which  it  was  taken 
approached  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  R  V.  This  confirmed 
his  previous  conclusion  that  the  rays  increase  in  refrangibility 
from  red  to  violet. 

Newton  also  made  use  of  the  method  of  crossed  prisms,  which 
has  been  found  of  great  use  in  studying  dispersion.  The  prism  P 
(fig.  3)  refracts  upwards,  while  the  prism  Q,  which  has  its  refract- 
ing edge  perpendicular  to 
that  of  P,  refracts  towards 
the  right.  The  combined 
effect  of  the  two  is  to  pro- 
duce a  spectrum  sloping 
up  from  left  to  right.  The 
spectrum  will  be  straight 
if  the  twoprismsaresimilar 
in  dispersive  property,  but 
if   one  of  them  is  con-    Fig.  3.— Method  of  Crossed  Prisms. 

structed  of  a  material  which  possesses  any  peculiarity  in  this 
respect  it  will  be  revealed  by  the  curvature  of  the  spectrum. 

The  coloured  borders  seen  in  the  images  produced  by  simple 
lenses  are  due  to  dispersion.  The  explanation  of  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  which  are  also  due  to  dispersion,  was  given  by 
Newton,  although  it  was  known  previously  to  be  due  to  refraction 
in  the  drops  of  rain  (see  Rainbow). 

According  to  the  wave-theory  of  light,  refraction  (q.v.)  is  due 
to  a  change  of  velocity  when  light  passes  from  one  medium  to 
another.  The  phenomenon  of  dispersion  shows  that  in  dispersive 
media  the  velocity  is  different  for  lights  of  different  wave-lengths. 
In  free  space,  light  of  all  wave-lengths  is  propagated  with  the  same 
velocity,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  stars,  when  occulted  by  the 
moon  or  planets,  preserve  their  white  colour  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  disappearance,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  one 
colour  reached  the  eye  later  than  another.  The  absence  of  colour 
changes  in  variable  stars  or  in  the  appearance  of  new  stars  is 
further  evidence  of  the  same  fact.  All  material  media,  however, 
are  more  or  less  dispersive.  In  air  and  other  gases,  at  ordinary 
pressures,  the  dispersion  is  very  small,  because  the  refractivity 
is  small.  The  dispersive  powers  of  gases  are,  however,  generally 
comparable  with  those  of  liquids  and  solids. 

Pispersive  Power. — In  order  to  find  the  amount  of  dispersion  caused 
by  any  given  prism,  the  deviations  produced  by  it  on  two  rays  of  any 
definite  pure  colours  may  be  measured.  The  angle  erf  difference 
between  these  deviations  is  called  the  dispersion  for  those  rays. 
For  this  purpose  the  C  and  F  lines  in  the  spark-spectrum  of  hydrogen, 
situated  in  the  red  and  blue  respectively,  are  usually  employed.  If 
6p  and  6c  are  the  angular  deviations  of  these  rays,  then  Sr—6c  is 
called  the  mean  dispersion  of  the  prism.  If  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
prism  is  small,  then  the  ratio  of  the  dispersion  to  the  mean  deviation 
of  the  two  rays  is  the  dispersive  power  of  the  material  of  the  prism. 
Instead  of  the  mean  deviation,  i  ($pH-6c),  it  is  more  usual  to  take 
the  deviation  of  some  intermediate  ray.  The  exact  position  of  the 
selected  ray  does  not  matter  much,  but  the  yellow  D  line  of  sodium 
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historians,  he  sought  to  bring  to  light  fresh  historical  material  by 

patient  search  for  letters,  diaries  and  other  manuscripts  of  value 

which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  previous  students.    Indeed,  the 

honour  has  been  claimed  for  him  of  being  one  of  the  foimders  of 

the  modem  school  of  historical  research. 

Of  the  amiable  personal  character  and  the  placid  life  of  Isaac 
D' Israeli  a  charming  picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  brief  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  1849  edition  of  Curiosities  of  Literature,  by  his  son 
Lord  Beaconsfield. 

DISS»  a  market  town  in  the  southern  parliamentary  division  of 
Noriolk,  England;  near  the  river  Waveney  (the  boundary  with 
Suffolk),  95  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern 
railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  3745.  The  town  lies 
pleasantly  upon  a  hill  rising  above  a  mere,  which  drains  to  the 
Waveney,  having  its  banks  laid  out  as  public  gardens.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  exhibits  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  stone  and  flint 
work.  There  is  a  com  exchange  and  the  agricultural  trade  is  con- 
siderable; brushes  and  matting  are  manufactured.  The  poet 
and  satirist,  John  Skelton  (d.  1529),  was  rector  here  in  the  later 
part  of  his  life,  and  is  doubtfully  considered  a  native. 

DISSECTION  (from  Lat.  dissecare,  to  cut  apart),  the  separation 
into  parts  by  cutting,  particularly  the  cutting  of  an  animal  or  plant 
into  parts  for  the  purpose  of  examination  or  display  of  its  structure. 

DISSENTER  (Lat.  dis-senlire,  to  disagree),  one  who  dissents 
or  disagrees  in  matters  of  opinion,  belief,  &c.  The  term  ^*  dis- 
senter "  is,  however,  practically  restricted  to  the  special  sense 
of  a  member  of  a  religious  body  in  England  which  has,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  separated  from  the  Established  Church. 
Strictly,  the  term  includes  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  who  in 
the  original  draft  of  the  Relief  Act  of  1791  were  styled  "  Protest- 
ing Catholic  Dissenters."  It  is  in  practice,  however,  restricted 
to  the  "  Protestant  Dissenters  "  referred  to  in  sec.  ii.  of  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1688.  The  term  is  not  applied  to  those  bodies 
who  dissent  from  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  in 
speaking  of  members  of  religious  bodies  which  have  seceded 
from  established  churches  abroad  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  term 
"  dissidents  "  (Lat.  dissidercy  to  dissent).  In  this  connotation 
the  terms  "  dissenter  "  and  "  dissenting,"  which  had  acquired 
a  somewhat  contemptuous  flavour,  have  tended  since  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century  to  be  replaced  by  "  nonconformist,"  a  term 
which  did  not  originally  imply  secession,  but  only  refusal  to 
confonn  in  certain  particulars  {e.g.  the  wearing  of  the  surplice) 
with  the  authorized  usages  of  the  Established  Church.  Still 
more  recently  the  term  "  nonconformist  "  has  in  its  turn,  as  the 
political  attack  on  the  principle  of  a  state  establishment  of 
religion  developed,  tended  to  give  place  to  the  style  of  "  Free 
Churches  "  and  "  Free  Churchman."  All  three  terms  are  now 
in  use,  "nonconformist"  being  the  most  usual,  as  it  is  the  most 
colourless.    (See  Congregationalism,  &c.) 

DISSOCIATION,  a  separation  or  dispersal,  the  opposite  of 
association.  In  chemistry  the  term  is  given  to  chemical 
reactions  in  which  a  substance  decomposes  into  two  or  more 
substances,  and  particularly  to  cases  in  which  associated  mole- 
cules break  down  into  simpler  molecules.  Thus  the  reactions 
NH4Cl^NH,+HCl,andPCl6?fPCla+Cl2areinstancesofthe 

first  type;  N204^2N02,  of  the  second  (see  Chemical  Action). 
Electrolytic  or  ionic  dissociation  is  the  separation  of  a  substance 
in  solution  into  ions  (see  Electrolysis;  Solution). 

DISSOLUTION  (from  Lat.  dissolvere,  to  break  up  into  parts), 
the  act  of  dissolving  or  reducing  to  constituent  parts,  especially 
of  the  bringing  to  an  end  an  association  such  as  a  partnership 
or  building  society,  and  particularly  of  the  termination  of  an 
assembly.  A  dissolution  of  parliament  in  England  is  thus  the  end 
of  its  existence,  brought  about  by  the  eflElux  of  time  in  accordance 
with  the  Septennial  Act  1716,  or  by  an  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  This  is  done  either  in  person,  or  by  commission,  if 
parliament  is  sitting;  if  prorogued,  then  by  proclamation.  The 
word  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  end  or  death. 

DISTAFF,  in  the  early  forms  of  spinning,  the  "  rock  "  or  short 
stick  round  one  end  of  which  the  flax,  cotton  or  wool  is  loosely 
wound,  and  from  which  it  is  spun  off  by  the  spindle.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Old  English  distaef,  the  first  part  of  which  is 


connected  with  dizen,  in  modem  English  seen  in  "  bedizen,"  to 
deck  out  or  embellish,  originally  '^  to  equip  the  distaff  with  flax, 
&c.,"  cf.  the  German  dialectal  word  DiessCj  flax.  The  last  part 
of  the  word  is  "  staff."  "  Distaff  "  from  early  times  has  been 
used  to  symbolize  woman's  work  (cf.  the  use  of  "  spinster  "  for 
an  unmarried  woman);  thus  the  ^'  distaff  "  or  "  spindle  "  side  of 
a  family  refers  to  the  female  branch,  as  opposed  to  the  *'  spear  " 
or  male  branch.  The  7th  of  January,  the  day  after  Epiphany, 
was  formerly  known  as  St  Distaff's  day,  as  women  then  began 
work  again  after  the  Christmas  holiday. 

DISTILLATION  (from  the  Lat.  distUlare,  more  correctly 
destillare,  to  drop  or  trickle  down),  an  operation  consisting  in  the 
conversion  of  a  substance  or  mixture  of  substances  into  vapours 
which  are  afterwards  condensed  to  the  liquid  form;  it  has  for  its 
object  the  separation  or  purification  of  substances  by  taking 
advantage  of  differences  in  volatility.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
three  parts: — the  "  retort  "or  "  still,"  iu  which  the  substance  is 
heated;  the  '^  condenser,"  in  which  the  vapours  are  condensed; 
and  the  '^  receiver,"  in  which  the  condensed  vapours  are  collected. 
Generally  the  components  of  a  mixture  will  be  vaporized  in  the 
order  of  their  boiling-points;  consequently  if  the  condensates  or 
^^  fractions  "  corresponding  to  definite  ranges  of  temperature 
be  separately  collected,  it  is  obvious  that  a  more  or  less  partial 
separation  of  the  components  will  be  effected.  If  the  substance 
operated  upon  be  practically  pure  to  start  with,  or  the  product 
of  distillation  be  nearly  of  constant  composition,  the  operation  is 
termed  "purification  by  distillation"  or  "rectification";  the  latter 
term  is  particularly  used  in  the  spirit  industry.  If  a  complex 
mixture  be  operated  upon,  and  a  separation  effected  by  collect- 
ing the  distillates  in  several  portions,  the  operation  is  termed 
"fractional  distillation."  Since  many  substances  decompose 
eitherat,  or  below,  their  boiling-points  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  lower  the  boiling-point  by  reducing 
the  pressure  if  it  be  desired  to  distil  them.  This  variation  is 
termed  "  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  or  in  a  vacuum." 
The  vaporization  of  a  substance  below  its  normal  boiling-point 
can  also  be  effected  by  blowing  in  steam  or  some  other  vapour; 
this  operation  is  termed  "  distillation  with  steam. "  *  *  Dry  distilla- 
tion" is  the  term  used  when  solid  substances  which  do  not  liquefy 
on  heating  are  operated  upon;  "  sublimation  "  is  the  term  used 
when  a  solid  distils  without  the  intervention  of  a  liquid  phase. 

Distillation  appears  to  have  been  practised  at  very  remote 
times.  The  Alexandrians  prepared  oil  of  turpentine  by  distilling 
pine-resin;  Zosimus  of  Panopolis,  a  voluminous  writer  of  the  5th 
century  a.d.,  speaks  of  the  distillation  of  a  "  divine  water  "  or 
"  panacea  "  (probably  from  the  complex  mixture  of  calcium 
polysulphides,  thiosulphate,  &c.,  and  free  sulphur,  which  is 
obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  lime  and  water)  and  advises 
"  the  efficient  luting  of  the  apparatus,  for  otherwise  the  valuable 
properties  would  be  lost."  The  Arabians  greatly  improved  the 
earlier  apparatus,  naming  one  form  the  alembic  (q.v.);  they 
discovered  many  ethereal  oils  by  distilling  plants  and  plant  juices, 
alcohol  by  the  distillation  of  wine,  and  also  distilled  water.  The 
alchemists  gave  great  attention  to  the  method,  as  is  shown  by 
the  many  discoveries  made.  Nitric,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  all  more  or  less  impure,  were  better  studied;  and  many 
ethereal  oils  were  discovered.  Prior  to  about  the  i8th  century 
three  forms  of  distillation  were  practised:  (i)  destiUatio  per 
ascensunif  in  which  the  retort  was  heated  from  the  bottom,  and 
the  vapours  escaped  from  the  top;  (2)  destUlatio  per  lotus,  in 
which  the  vapours  escaped  from  the  side;  (3)  destUlatio  per 
descensum,  in  which  the  retort  was  heated  at  the  top,  and  the 
vapours  led  off  by  a  pipe  passing  through  the  bottom.  According 
to  K.  B.  Hoffmann  the  earliest  mention  of  destUlatio  per  descensum 
occurs  in  the  writings  of  Aetius,  a  Greek  physician  who  flourished 
at  about  the  end  of  the  5th  century. 

In  modern  times  the  laboratory  practice  of  distillation  was 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  the  condenser  named 
after  Justus  von  Liebig;  A.  Kolbe  and  E.  Frankland  introduced 
the  "  reflux  condenser,"  i.e.  a  condenser  so  placed  that  the 
condensed  vapours  return  to  the  distilling  flask,  a  device  per- 
mitting the  continued  boiling  of  a  substance  with  little  loss;  W. 
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Dittmar  and  R.  Anschutz,  independently  of  one  another,  intro- 
duced "  distillation  under  reduced  pressure  ";  and  "  fractional 
distillation  "  was  greatly  aided  by  the  columns  of  Wurtz  (1855), 
£.  Linnemann  (187 1),  and  of  J.  A.  Le  Bel  and  A.  Henninger 
(1874).  In  chemical  technology  enormous  strides  have  been 
made,  as  is  apparent  from  the  coal-gas,  coal-tar,  mineral  oil, 
^irits  and  mineral  acids  industries. 

The  subject  is  here  treated  under  the  following  subdivisions: 
(i)  ordinary  distillation,  (2)  distillation  under  reduced  pressure, 
(3)  fractional  distillation,  (4)  distillation  with  steam,  (5)  theory 
of  distillation,  (6)  dry  distillation,  (7)  distillation  in  chemical 
technology  and  (8)  commercial  distillation  of  water. 

I.  Ordinary  DistiUatian. — ^The  apparatus  generally  used  is  shown 
in  fig.  I.  The  substance  is  heated  in  a  retort  a,  which  consists  of  a 
large  bulb  drawn  out  at  the  top  to  form  a  long  neck;   it  may  also 


Fig.  I. 

be  provided  with  a  tubulure,  or  opening,  which  permits  the  charging 
of  the  retort,  and  also  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer  b.  The  retort 
may  be  replaced  by  a  distilling  flask,  which  is  a  round-bottomed 
flask  (generally  with  a  lengthened  neck)  provided  with  an  inclined 
side  tube.  The  neck  of  the  retort,  or  side  tube  of  the  flask,  is  con- 
nected to  the  condenser  c  by  an  ordinary  or  rubber  cork,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  substance  distilled;  ordinary  corks  soaked  in 
paraffin  wax  are  very  effective  when  ordinary  or  rubber  corks  cannot 
be  used.  Sometimes  an  '*  adapter  "  is  used ;  this  is  simply  a  tapering 
tube,  the  side  tube  being  corked  into  the  wider  end,  and  the  condenser 
on  to  the  narrower  end.  The  thermometer  is  placed  so  that  the  bulb 
is  near  the  neck  of  the  retort  or  the  side  tube  of  the  distilling  flask. 
It  generally  happens  that  much  of  the  mercury  column  is  outside  the 
flask  and  consequently  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  bulb,  hence 
a  correction  of  the  observed  temperature  is  necessary.  If  N  be  the 
length  of  the  unheated  mercury  column  in  degrees,  /  the  temperature 
of  this  column  (generally  determined  by  a  small  thermometer  placed 
with  its  bulb  at  the  middle  of  the  column),  and  T  the  temperature 
recorded  by  the  thermometer,  then  the  corrected  temperature  of  the 
vapour  is  T-ho*oooi43  (T-/)  N  (T.  E.  Thorpe,  Joum,  Chem,  Soc, 
1880,  p.  150). 

The  mode  of  heating  varies  with  the  substance  to  be  distilled. 
For  highly  volatile  liquids,  e.g.  ether,  ligroin,  &c.,  immersion  of  the 
flask  in  warm  water  suffices;  for  less  volatile  liquids  a  directly 
heated  water  or  sand  bath  is  used;  for  other  liquids  the  flask  is 
heated  throu|;h  wire  gauze  or  asbestos  board,  or  directly  by  a  Bunsen. 
The  condensing  apparatus  must  also  be  conditioned  by  the  volatility. 
With  difficulty  volatile  substances,  e.g.  nitrobenzene,  air  cooline  of 
the  retort  neck  or  of  a  straight  tube  connected  with  the  distilling 
flask  will  suffice;  or  wet  blotting-paper  placed  on  the  tube  ana 
the  receiver  immersed  in  water  may  be  used.  For  less  volatile  liquids 
the  Liebig  condenser  is  most  frequently  used.  In  its  original  form, 
this  consists  of  a  long  tube  surrounded  by  an  outer  tube  so  arranged 
that  cold  water  circulates  in  the  annular  space  between  the  two. 
The  vapours  pass  through  the  inner  tube,  and  the  cold  water  enters 
at  the  end  farthest  from  the  distilling  flask.  For  more  efficient 
condensation — and  also  for  shortening  the  apparatus — ^the  central 

tube  may  be  flattened,  bent  into  a  succession 
of  V*s,  or  twisted  into  a  spiral  form,  the  object  in 
each  case  being  to  increase  the  condensing  surface. 
Of  other  common  types  of  condenser,  we  may 
notice  the  **  spiral  "  or  "  worm  '*  type,  which  con- 
sists of  a  glass,  copper  or  tin  worm  enclosed  in 
a  vessel  in  which  water  circulates;  and  the  ball 
condenser,  which  consists  of  two  concentric 
spheres,  the  vapour  passing  through  the  inner 
sphere  and  water  circulating  in  the  space  between 
this  and  the  outer  (in  another  form  the  vapour 
circulates  in  a  shell,  on  the  outside  and  insiae  of 
which  water  circulates).  A  very  effective  type  is 
shown  in  fig.  2.  The  condensing  water  enters  at 
the  top  and  is  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
inner  tube,  which  it  fills  and  then  flows  over  the 
outside  of  the  outer  tube;  it  collects  in  the 
bottom  funnel  and  is  then  led  off.  The  vapours 
pass  between  the  inner  and  outer  tubes. 

Practically  any  vessel  may  serve  as  a  receiver — test  tube,  flask, 
beaker,  &c.  If  noxious  vapours  come  over,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
air-tight  connexion  between  the  condenser  and  receiver,  and  to  pro- 
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vide  the  latter  with  an  outlet  tube  leading  to  an  absorption  column 
or  other  contrivance  in  which  the  vapours  are  taken  up.  If  the 
substances  operated  upon  decompose  when  heated  in  air,  as,  for 
example,  the  zinc  alkyls  which  inflame,  the  air  within  the  apparatus 
is  replaced  by  some  inert  gas,  e.g.  nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  &c.. 
which  is  led  in  at  the  distilling  flask  before  the  process  is  started,  and 
a  slow  current  maintained  during  the  operation. 

2.  Distillation  under  Reduced  Pressure. — ^This  method  is  adopted 
for  substances  which  decompose  at  their  boiling-points  under 
ordinary  pressure,  and,  generally,  when  it  is  desirable  to  work  at  a 
lower  temperature.  The  apparatus  differs  very  slightly  from  that 
employed  in  ordinary  distillation.  The  "  receiver  must  be  con- 
nected on  the  one  side  to  the  condenser,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
exhaust  pump.  A  safety  vessel  and  a  manometer  are  generally 
interposed  between  the  pump  and  receiver.  For  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  distillates  in  fractions,  many  forms  of  receivers  have 
been  devised.  BrUhl's  is  one  of  the  simplest.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  tubes  mounted  vertically  on  a  horizontal  circular  disk 
which  rotates  about  a  vertical  axis  in  a  cylindrical  vessel.  This 
vessel  has  two  tubulur«8:  through  one  the  end  of  the  condenser 
projects  so  as  to  be  over  one  of  the  receiving  tubes;  the  other  leads 
to  the  pump.  By  rotating  the  disk  the  tuoes  may  be  successively 
brought  under  the  end  of  the  condenser.  Boiling  under  reduced 
pressure  has  one  very  serious  drawback,  viz.  the  liquid  boils  ir- 
regularly or  "  bumps.  W.  Dittmar  showed  that  this  mav  be  avoided 
by  leading  a  fine,  steady  stream  of  dry  gas — air,  carbon  dioxide, 
hydrogen,  &c.,  according  to  the  substance  operated  upon — ^through 
the  liquid  by  means  of  a  fine  capillary  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which 
reaches  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  "  Bumping  "  is  common 
in  open  boiling  when  the  liquid  is  free  from  air  bubbles  and  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  is  very  smooth.  It  may  be  diminished  by 
introducing  clippings  of  platinum  foil,  pieces  of  porcelain,  glass 
beads  or  garnets  into  the  hguid.  "  Frothing  "  is  another  objection- 
able feature  with  many  liquids.  When  cold,  fi-oth  can  be  immediately 
dissipated  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ether.  In  boiling  liquids  its 
formation  may  be  prevented  by  adding  paraffin  wax;  the  wax  melts 
and  forms  a  ring  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  boils  tranquilly 
in  the  centre. 

3.  Fractional  Distillation. — By  fractional  distillation  is  meant  the 
separation  of  a  mixture  having  components  which  boil  at  neighbour- 
ing temperatures.    The  distilling  flask  has  an  elongated  neck  so  that 
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Fig.  3. 

the  less  volatile  vapours  are  condensed  and  return  to  the  flask, 
while  the  more  volatile  component  passes  over.  The  success  of  the 
operation  depends  upon  two  factors:  (i)  that  the  heating  be  careful, 
slow  and  steady,  and  (2)  that  the  column  attached  to  the  flask  be 
efficient  to  sort  out,  as  it  were,  the  most  volatile  vapour.  Three  types 
of  columns  are  employed:  (i)  the  elongation  is  simply  a  straight  or 
bulb  tube;  (2)  the  column,  properly  termed  a  "  dephlegmator,"  is 
so  constructed  that  the  vapours  have  to  traverse  a  column  of 
previously  condensed  vapour;  (3)  the  column  is  encircled  by  a  jacket 
through  which  a  liquid  circulates  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
boiling-point  of  the  most  volatile  component.  To  the  first  type 
belongs  the  simple  straight  tube,  and  the  Wurtz  tube  (see  fig.  3), 
which  is  simply  a  series  of  bulbs  blown  on  a  tube.  These  forms  are 
not  of  much  value.  Several  forms  of  the  second  type  are  in  use.  In 
the  Linnemann  column  the  condensed  vapours  temporarily  collect  on 

flatinum  gauzes  (a)  placed  at  the  constrictions  of  a  bulbed  tube, 
n  the  Le  Bel-Henninger  form  a  series  of  bulbs  are  connected  con- 
secutively by  means  ot  syphon  tubes  (()  and  having  platinum  gauzes 
{a)  at  the  constrictions,  so  that  when  a  certain  amount  of  liquid 
collects  in  any  one  bulb  it  syphons  over  into  the  next  lower  bulb. 
The  Glynsky  form  is  simpler,  having  only  one  syphon  tube;  at  the 
constrictions  it  is  usual  to  have  a  glass  bead.  The  "  rod-and-disk  " 
form  of  Sidney  Young  is  a  series  of  disks  mounted  on  a  central 
spindle  and  surrounded  by  a  slightly  wider  tube.  The  "  pear- 
shaped  "  form  of  the  same  author  consists  of  a  series  of  pear-shaped 
bulbs,  the  narrow  end  of  one  adjoining  the  wider  end  of  the  next 
lower  one.  In  this  class  may  also  be  placed  the  Hempel  tube,  which 
is  simply  a  straight  tube  filled  with  glass  beads.  Of^  the  third  type 
is  the  Warren  column  consisting  of  a  spiral  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature  by  a  liquid  bath.     Improved  forms  were  devised  by 
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F.  D.  Brown.  Kreusler's  form  is  easily  made  and  manipulated.  A 
tube  closed  at  the  bottom  is  traversed  by  an  open  narrower  tube,  and 
the  arrangement  is  fitted  in  the  neck  of  the  distilling  flask.  Water 
is  led  in  by  the  inner  tube,  and  leaves  by  a  side  tube  fused  on  the 
wider  tube.  Many  comparisons  of  the  effectiveness  of  dephlegmating 
columns  have  been  made  (see  Sidney  Young,  Fractional  Distillation y 
1903).  The  pear-shaped  form  is  the  most  effective,  second  in  order 
is  the  Le  Bel-Henninger,  which,  in  turn,  is  better  than  the  Glj^nsky. 
The  main  objection  to  the  Hempel  is  the  retention  of  liquid  in  tne 
beads,  and  the  consequent  inapplicability  to  the  distillation  of  small 
quantities. 

^.  Distillation  with  Steam. — In  this  process  a  current  of  steam, 
which  is  generated  in  a  separate  boiler  and  superheated,  if  necessary, 
by  circulation  through  a  heated  copper  worm,  is  led  into  the  dis- 
tilling vessel,  and  the  mixed  vapours  condensed  as  in  the  ordinary 
processes.  This  method  is  particularly  successful  in  the  case  of 
substances  which  cannot  be  distilled  at  their  ordinary  boiling-points 
(it  will  be  seen  in  the  following  section  that  distilling  with  steam 
implies  a  lowering  of  boiling-point),  aijd  which  can  be  readily 
separated  from  water.  Instances  of  its  application  are  found  in  the 
separation  of  ortho-  and  para-nitrophenol,  the  (^-compound  distilling 
and  the  p-  remaining  behind ;  in  the  separation  of  aniline  from  the 
mixture  obtained  by  reducing  nitrobenzene ;  of  the  naphthols  from 
the  melts  produced  by  fusing  the  naphthalene  monosu^honic  acids 
with  potash;  and  of'^quinofine  from  the  reaction  between  aniline, 
nitrobenzene,  glycerin,  and  sulphuric  acid  (the  product  being  first 
steam  distilled  to  remove  any  aniline,  nitrobenzene,  or  glycerin, 
then  treated  with  alkali,  and  again  steam  distilled  when  quinoline 
comes  over).  With  substances  prone  to  discolorization,  as,  for 
example,  certain  amino  compounds,  the  operation  may  be  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  or  the  water  may  be  saturated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Lic^uids  other  than  water  may  be  used : 
thus  alcohol  separates  o-pipecoline  and  ether  nitropropylene. 

5.  Theory  of  Distillation, — The  general  observation  that  under  a 
constant  pressure  a  pure  substance  boils  at  a  constant  temperature 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distillate  which  comes  over  while 
the  thermometer  records  only  a  small  variation  is  of  practically 
constant^  composition.  On  this  fact  depends  "  rectincation  or 
purification  by  distillation."  A  liquid  boils  when  its  vapour  pressure 
equals  the  superincumbent  pressure  (see  Vaporization);  con- 
sequently any  process  which  diminishes  the  external  pressure  must 
also  lower  the  ooiling-point.  In  this  we  have  the  theory  of  "  dis- 
tillation under  reduced  pressure."  The  theory  of  fractional  distilla- 
tion, or  the  behaviour  of  liquid  mixtures  when  heated  to  their 
boiling-points,  is  more  complex.  For  simplicity  we  confine  ourselves 
to  mixtures  of  two  components,  in  which  experience  shows  that 
three  cases  are  to  be  recognized  according  as  the  components  are 
(i)  completely  immiscible,  (2)  partially  miscible,  (3)  miscible  in  all 
proportions. 

When  the  components  are  completely  immiscible,  the  vapour 

Pressure  of  the  one  is  not  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the  other, 
'he  mixture  consequently  distils  at  the  temperature  at  which  the 
sum  of  the  partial  pressures  equals  that  of  the  atmosphere.  Both 
components  come  over  in  a  constant  proportion  until  one  disap- 
pears ;  it  is  then  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  in  order  to  distil 
the  residue.  The  composition  of  the  distillate  is  determinate  (by 
Avogadro's  law)  if  the  molecular  weights  and  vapour  pressure  of  the 
components  at  the  temperature  of  distillation  be  known.  If  Mi,  Mt, 
and  Pi,  Pi  be  the  molecular  weights  and  vapour  pressures  of  the 
components  A  and  B,  then  the  ratio  of  A  to  B  in  the  distillate  is 
MiPi/MsPf.  Although,  as  is  generally  the  case,  one  liquid  (say  A) 
is  more  volatile  than  the  other  Tsay  B),  i.e.  Pj  greater  than  Pj,  if  the 
molecular  weight  of  A  be  much  less  than  that  oT  B,  then  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ratio  MiPi/MjPi  need  not  be  very  great,  and  hence  the 
less  volatile  liquid  B  would  come  over  in  fair  amount.  These  con- 
ditions pertain  in  cases  where  distillation  with  steam  is  successfully 
practised,  the  relatively  high  volatility  of  water  being  counter- 
balanced by  the  relatively  high  molecular  weight  of  the  other 
component ;  for  example,  in  the  case  of  nitrobenzene  and  water  the 
ratio  is  i  to  5.  In  general,  when  the  substance  to  be  distilled  has  a 
vapour  pressure  of  only  10  mm.  at  100^  C,  distillation  with  steam 
can  be  adopted,  if  the  product  can  be  subsequently  separated  from 
the  water. 

When  distilling  a  mixture  of  partially  miscible  components  a 
distillate  of  constant  composition  is  obtained  so  long  as  two  layers 
are  present,  i.e.  A  dissolved  in  B  and  B  dissolved  in  A,  since  both 
of  these  solutions  emit  vapours  of  the  same  composition  (this  follows 
since  the  same  vapour  must  be  in  equilibrium  with  both  solutions, 
for  if  it  were  not  so  a  cyclic  system  contradicting  the  second  law 
of  thermodynamics  would  be  realizable).  The  composition  of  the 
vapour,^  however,  would  not  be  the  same  as  that  of  either  la^er.  As 
the  distillation  proceeded  one  layer  would  diminish  more  rapidly  than 
the  other  until  only  the  latter  would  remain ;  this  would  then  distil 
as  a  completely  miscible  mixture. 

The  distillation  of  completely  miscible  mixtures  is  the  most 
common  practically  and  tne  most  complex  theoretically.  A  co- 
ordination of  the  results  obtained  on  the  distillation  of  mixtures  of 
this  nature  with  the  introduction  of  certain  theoretical  considerations 
led  to  the  formation  of  three  groups  distinguished  by  the  relative 
solubilities  of  the  vapours  in  the  liquid  components. 


(i.)  If  the  vapour  of  A  be  readily  soluble  in  the  liquid  B,  and  the 
vapour  of  B  readily  soluble  in  the  liquid  A,  there  will  exist  a  mixture 
of  A  and  B  which  will  have  a. lower  vapour  pressure  than  any  other 
mixture.  The  vapour  pressure  composition  curve  will  be  convex 
to  the^  axis  of  compositions,  the  maximum  vapour  pressures  corre- 
sponding to  pure  A  and  pure  B,  and  the  minimum  to  some  mixture 
of  A  and  B.  On  distilling  such  a  mixture  under  constant  preseure,  a 
mixture  of  the  two  components  (of  variable  composition)  will  come 
over  until  there  remains  m  the  distilling  flask  the  mixture  of  minimum 
vapour  pressure.  This  will  then  distil  at  a  constant  temperature. 
Thus  nitric  acid,  boiling-point  68°,  forms  a  mixture  with  water, 
boiling  point  100°,  which  boils  at  a  constant  temperature  of  126**, 
and  contains  68%  of  acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  similar 
mixture  which  boils  at  1 10°  and  contains  20*2%  of  acid.  Another 
mixture  of  this  type  is  formic  acid  and  water. 

(ii.)  If  the  vapours  be  sparingly  soluble  in  the  liquids  there  will 
exist  a  mixture  having  a  greater  vapour  pressure  than  that  of  any 
other  mixture.  The  vapour  pressure-composition  cur\'e  will  now  be 
concave  to  the  axis  of  composition,  the  minima  corresponding  to  the 
pure  components.  On  distilling  such  a  mixture,  a  mixture  of  constant 
composition  will  distil  first,  leaving  in  the  distilling  flask  one  or 
other  of  the  components  according  to  the  composition  of  the 
mixture.  An  example  is  propyl  alcohol  and  water.  At  one  time  it 
was  thought  that  these  mixtures  of  constant  boiling-point  (an  ex- 
tended list  is  ©yen  in  Young's  Fractional  Distillation)  were  definite 
compounds.  The  above  theory,  coupled  with  such  facts  as  the 
variation  of  the  composition  of  the  constant  boiling-point  fraction 
with  the  pressure  under  which  the  mixture  is  distilled,  the  pro- 
portionality of  the  density  of  all  mixtures  to  their  composition,  &c., 
shows  this  to  be  erroneous. 

(iii.)  If  the  vapour  of  A  be  readily  soluble  in  liquid  B,  and  the 
vapour  of  B  sparingly  soluble  in  liquicl  A,  and  if  the  vapour  pressure 
of  A  be  greater  than  that  of  B,  then  the  vapour  pressures  of  mixtures 
of  A  and  B  will  continually  diminish  as  one  passes  from  100  %  A 
to  100%  B.  The  vapour  tension  may  approximate  to  a  linear 
function  of  the  composition,  and  the  curve  will  then  be  practically 
a  straight  line.  On  distilling  such  a  mixture  pure  A  will  come  over 
first,  followed  by  mixtures  m  which  the  quantity  of  B  continually 
increases;  consequently  by  a  sufficient  number  of  distillations 
A  and  B  can  be  completely  separated. 
Examples  are  water  and  methyl  or  ethyl 
alcohol. 

Van*t  HofF  (Theoretical  and  Physical 


Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  51)  illustrates  the 

aiagram.    In  fig.  4 
AB  be  the  axis  of  composition,  Ar  be  the 


five  cases  on  one  cfiagram.    In  fig.  4  let 


vapour  pressure  of  pure  A,  BQ  the  vapour 

pressure  of  pure  B.  For  immiscible  liauids 

the  vapour  pressure  curve  is  the  nori- 

zontal  line  ao,  described  so  that  aP=QB 

and   ^=AP.      For  partially   miscible 

liquids  the  curve  is  Pai^iQ.     The  hori-  piQ,  a 

zontal  line  ai  bi  corresponds  to  the  two 

layers  of  liquid,  and  the  inclined  lines  Pai  Qbi  to  solutions  of  B  in  A 

and  of  A  in  B.    The  curves  Pa^Q,  having  a  minimum  at  a^,  PcjQ. 

having  a  maximum  at  ai,  and  Pa«Q,  with  neither  a  maximum  nor 

minimum,  correspond  to  the  types  1.,  ii.,  iii.  of  completely  miscible 

mixtures. 

6.  Dry  Distillation. — In  this  process  the  substance  operated  upon 
is  invariably  a  solid,  the  vapours  being  condensed  and  collected  as 
in  the  other  methods.  When  the  substance  operated  upon  is  (^ 
uncertain  composition,  as,  for  example,  coal,  wood,  coal-tar,  &c.,  the 
term  destructive  distillation  is  employed.  A  more  general  designa- 
tion is  "  pyrogenic  processes,"  which  also  includes  such  operations 
as  leading  vapours  through  red-hot  tubes  and  condensing  the 
products.  We  may  also  consider  here  cases  of  sublimation  wherein 
a  solid  vaporizes  and  the  vapour  condenses  without  the  occurrence 
of  the  lic^uid  phase. 

Dry  distillation  is  extremely  wasteful  even  when  definite  sub- 
stances or  mixtures,  such  as  calcium  acetate  which  yields  acetone,  are 
dealt  with,  valueless  by-products  beine  obtained  and  the  condensate 
usually  requiring  much  purification.  Prior  to  1 830,  little  was  known 
of  the  process  other  than  that  organic  compounds  generally  yielded 
tarry  and  solid  matters,  but  the  discoveries  of  Liebig  and  Dumas  (of 
acetone  from  acetates),  of  Mitscherlich  (of  benzene  from  benzoates) 
and  of  Persoz  (of  methane  from  acetates  and  lime)  brought  the  opera- 
tion into  common  laboratory  practice.  For  efficiency  the  operation 
must  be  conducted  with  small  quantities;  caking  may  be  prevented 
by  mixing  the  substance  with  sand  or  powdered  pumice,  or,  better, 
with  iron  filings,  which  also  renders  the  decomposition  more  regular 
by  increasing  the  conductivity  of  the  mass.  The  most  favourable 
retort  is  a  shallow  iron  pan  heated  in  a  sand  bath,  and  provided  with 
a  screwed-down  lid  bearing  the  delivery  tube.  Sidney  Young  has 
suggested  conducting  the  operation  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide 
which  sweeps  out  the  vapours  as  they  are  evolved,  and  also  heating 
in  a  vapour  bath,  e.g.  of  sulphur. 

One  of  the  earliest  redrhot  tube  syntheses  of  importance  was 
the  formation  of  naphthalene  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether 
vapours.  Such  condensations  were  especially  studied  by  M.  P.  E. 
Berthelot,  and  shown  to  be  very  fruitful  in  forming  hydrocarbons. 
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Sometimes  reagents  are  pboed  in  the  combustion  tube,  for  example 
lead  oxide  (litharge),  which  takes, up  bromine  and  sulphur.  In  its 
simplest  form  the  apparatus  consists  of  a  straight  tube,  made  of 
glass,  porcelain  or  iron  according  to  the  temperature  recjuired  and 
the  nature  of  the  reacting  substances,  heated  in  an  ordinary  com- 
bustion furnace,  the  mixture  entering  at  one  end  and  the  vapours 
being  condensed  at  the  other.  Apparatus  can  also  be  constructed 
in  which  the  unchanged  vapours  are  continually  circulated  through 
the  tube.  Operating  in  a  current. of  carbon  dioxide  facilitates  the 
process  by  preventing  overheating. 

7.  DisiUUmon  in  Chemical  Technology. — In  laboratory  practice 
use  is  made  of  a  fairly  constant  type  of  apparatus,  only  trifling 
modifications  being  generally  necessary  to  adapt  the  apparatus  for 
any  distillation  or  iractionation;  in  technology,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  questions  have  to  be  considered  which  generally  demand  the 
adoption  of  special  constructions  for  the  economic  distillation  of 
di£Ferent  substances.  The  modes  of  distillation  enumerated  above 
all  occur  in  manufacturing  practice.  Distillation  in  a  vacuum  is 
practised  in  two  forms: — ^if  the  pump  draws  off  steam  as  well  as 
air  it  is  termed  a  "  wet  *'  air-pump;  ^  if  it  only  draws  off  air,  it  b  a 
"  dry  "  air-pump.  In  the  glycenn  industry  the  lyes  obtained  by 
saponifying  the  fats  are  first  evaporated  with  "  wet  vacuum  "  and 
ftiudly  distilled  with  closed  and  live  steam  and  a  "  dry  vacuum." 
Two  forms  of  steam  distillation  may  be  distit^uished : — in  one  the 
still  is  simply  heated  by  a  steam  coil  wound  mside  or  outside  the 
still — this  is  termed  heating  by  dry  steam;  in  the  other  steam  is 
injected  into  the  mass  within  the  still — ^this  is  the  distillation  with 
li\^  steam  of  laboratory  practice.  The  details  of  the  plant — ^the 
material  and  fittings  of  the  still,  the  manner  of  heating,  the  form 
of  the  condensing  plant,  receivers,  8tc. — have  to  be  determined  for 
each  substance  to  be  distilled  in  order  to  work  with  the  maximum 
economy. 

For  the  distillation  of  liquids  the  retort  is  usually  a  cylindrical  pot 
placed  vertically;  cast  iron  is  generally  employed,  in  which  case 
the  bottom  is  frequently  incurved  and  thicker  than  the  sides  in  order 
to  take  up  the  additional  wear  and  tear.  Sometimes  linings  of 
enamelled  iron  or  other  material  are  employed,  which  when  worn 
can  be  replaced  at  a  far  lower  cost  than  that  of  a  new  still.  Glass 
stills  heated  by  a  sand  bath  ar«;  sometimes  employed  in  the  final 
distillation  of  sulphuric  acid ;  platinum,  and  an  alloy  of  platinum 
and  iridium  with  a  lining  0^  goki  rolled  on  (a  discovery  due  to 
Heraeus^,  are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Cast  iron  stills  are  pro- 
vided with  a  hemispherical  head  or  dome,  generally  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  still  by  bolts,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  for  any 
frothing.  It  is  invariably  provided  with  an  opening  to  carry  off  the 
vapours  produced.  In  its  more  complete  form  a  still  has  in  addition 
the  foUowii^  fittings: — ^The  dome  is^  provided  with  o]3enings  to 
admit  (i)  the  axis  ofthe  stirring  gear  (in  some  stills  the  stirring  gear 
rotates  on  a  horizontal  axis  which  traverses  the  side  and  not  the  head 
of  the  srill),  (2)  the  inlet  and  outlet  tubes  of  a  closed  steam  coil, 
(3)  a  tube  reaching  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  still  to  carry  live 
steam,  (4}  a  tube  to  carry  a  thermometer,  (5)  one  or  more  manholes 
for  charging  purposes,  (6)  sight-holes  through  which  the  operation 
can  be  watched,  and  (7)  a  safety  valve.  The  body  of  the  still  is 
provickd  with  one  or  more  openings  at  different  heights  to  serve  for 
the  discharge  of  the  residue  in  the  still,  and  sometimes  with  a  glass 
gauge  to  record  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  still.  For  dry  dis- 
tillations the  retorts  are  generally  horizontal  cylinders,  the  bottom 
or  lower  surface  being  sometimes  flattened.  Iron  and  fireclay  are 
the  materials  commonl^r  employed;  wrought  iron  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood-spirit,  fireclay  for  coal-gas  (see  Gas:  Manu- 
facture),  .i)ho8phoruSr  zinc,  &c.  The  vertiod  type,  however,  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  acetone  and  of  iodine. 

Several  modes  of  heating  are  adopted.  In  some  cases,  especially 
in  dry  distillations,  the  furnace  flames  play  directly  on  the  retorts, 
in  others,  such  as  in  the  case  of  nitric  acid,  tne  whole  still  comes  under 
the  action  of  the  furnace  gases  to  prevent  condensation  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  still,  while  in  others  the  furnace  gases  do  not  play  directly 
on  the  base  or  upper  portion  of  the  still  but  are  conducted  around  it 
by  a  system  of  flues  (see  Coal-Tar).  Steam  heating,  dry  or  live, 
is  employed  alone  ana  also  as  an  auxiliary  to  direct  firing. 

The  condensing  plant  varies  with  the  volatility  of  the  distillate. 
Air  cooling  is  adopted  whenever  possible.^  For  example,  in  the  less 
modem  methods  for  manufacturing  nitric  acid  the  vapours  were 
conducted  directly  into  double-neck^  bottles  (bombonnes)  immersed 
in  water.  A  more^  efficient  arrangement  consists  of  a  stack  of 
vertical  pipes  standing  up  from  a  main  or  collecting  trough  and 
connected  at  the  top^  in  consecutive  pairs  by  a  cross  tut^.  By 
an  arrangement  of  diaphragms  in  the  lower  trough  the  vapours 
are  circulated  throueh  the  system.  As  an  auxiliary  to  air  cooling  the 
stack  may  be  cooled  by  a  slow  stream  of  water  trickling  down  the 
outside  of  the  pipes,  or,  in  certain  cases,  cold  water  may  De  injected 
into  the  condenser  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  where  it  meets  the  ascend- 
ing vapours.  Horizontal  air-cooling  arrangements  are  also  employed, 
A  common  type  of  condenser  consists  of  a  copper  worm  placed  in  a 
water  bath ;  but  more  generally  straight  tub^s  of  copper  or  cast  iron 
which  cross  and  recross  a  rectangular  tank  are  employed,  since  this 
form  is  more  read^  repaired  ana  cleansed.  Wood-spirit,  petroleum 
and  coal-tar  distillates  are  condensed  in  plant  of  the  latter  type. 
In  cases  where  the  condenser  is  likely  to  become  plugged  there  is  a 


pipe  by  means  of  which  live  steam  can  be  injected  into  the  condenser. 
The  supply  of  water  to  the  condenser  is  regulated  according  to  the 
Volatility  of  the  condensate.  When  the  vapours  readily  condense 
to  a  solid  form  the  condensing  plant  may  take  the  form  of  large 
chambers;  such  conditions  prevail  in  the  manufacture  of  arsenic, 
sulphur  and  lampblack:  in  the  latter  case  (which,  however,  is  not 
properiy  one  of  distillarion)  the  chamber  is  hung  with  sheets  on 
which  the  pigment  collects.  Large  chambers  are  also  used  in  the 
condensation  of  mercury. 

Dephlegmation  of  the  vapours  arising  from  such  mixtures  as  coal- 
tar  fractions,  petroleum  and  the  "  wash  "  of  the  spirit  industry,  is 
very  important,  and  many  types  of  apj^ratus  are  employed  in  order 
to  effect  a  separation  of  the  vapours.  The  earliest  form,  invented  by 
C.  B.  Mansfield  to  facilitate  the  fractionation  of  paraffin  and  coal- 
tar  distillates,  consisted  in  having  a.  pipe  leading  from  the  inclined 
delivery  tube  of  the  still  to  the  stfll  again,  so  that  any  vapour  which 
condensed  in  the  delivery  tube  was  returned  to  the  still.  Of  really 
effective  columns  Coupler's  was  one  of  the  earliest.  The  vapours 
rising  from  the  still  traverse  a  tall  vertical  column,  and  are  then 
conveyed  through  a  series  of  bulbs  placed  in  a  bath  kept  at  the 
boiling-point  of  the  most  volatile  constituent.  The  more  volatile 
vapours  pass  over  to  the  condensing  plant,  while  the  less  volatile  ones 
condense  in  the  bulbs  and  are  returned  to  the  column  at  varying 
heights  by  means  of  connecting  tubes.  The  French  column  is  similar 
in  action.  The  Coffey  still  is  one  of  the  most  effective  and  is 
employed  in  the  spirit,  ammonia^  coal-tar  and  other  industries.  It 
consists  of  a  vertical  column  divided  into  a  number  of  sections  by 
horizontal  plates,  which  are  perforated  so  that  the  ascending  vapours 
have  to  traverse  a  layer  of  liquid.  Above  this  **  separator  is  a 
reflux  condenser,  termed  the  cooler,"  maintained  at  the  correct 
temperature  so  that  only  the  more  volatile  component  passes  to 
the  receiver.  The  success  of  the  operation  chiefly  depends  upon  the 
proper  management  of  the  cooler. 

8.  Commercial  Distillation  of  Water. — Distilled  water,  i.e.  water 
free  from  salts  and  to  some  extent  of  the  dissolved  gases  which  are 
always  present  in  natural  waters,  is  of  indispensable  value  in  many 
operations  both  of  scientific  and  industrial  chemistry.  The  ap- 
paratus and  process  for  distilling  ordinary  water  are  very  simple. 
The  body  of  the  still  is  made  of  copper,  with  a  head  and  worm,  or 
condensing  apparatus,  either  of  copper  or  tin.  The  still  is  usually 
fed  continuously  by  the  heated  water  from  the  condenser.  The 
first  portion  of  the  distillate  brings  over  the  gases  dissolved  in  the 
water,  ammonia  and  other  volatile  impurities,  and  is  consequently 
rejected ;  scarcely  two-fifths  of  the  entire  quantity  of  water  can  be ' 
safely  used  as  pure  distilled  water. 

Apparatus  for  the  economic  production  of  a  potable  water  from 
sea-water  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  equipment  of  ships.  The 
simple  distillation  of  sea- water,  and  the  production  thereby  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  chemically  fresh  water,  is  a  very  simple 
problem;  but  it  is  found  that  water  which  is  merely  evaporated 
and  recondensed  has  a  very  disagreeable  flat  taste,  and  it  is  only  after 
long  exposure  to  pure  atmospheric  air,  with  continued  agitation,  or 
repeated  pouring  from  one  vessel  to  another,  that  it  becomes 
sufficiently  aerated  to  lose  its  unpleasant  taste  and  smell  and 
become  drinkable.     The  water,  moreover,  till  it  is  saturated  with 

fases,  readily  absorbs  noxious  vapours  to  which  it  may  be  exposed- 
or  the  successful  preparation  of  potable  water  from  sea-water,  the 
following  conditions  are  essential: — ist,  aeration  of  the  distilled 
product  so  that  it  may  be  immediately  available  for  drinking  pur- 
poses; 2nd,  economy  of  coal  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  water  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  fuel;  and  3rd,  simplicity  of  working 
parts,  to  secure  the  apparatus  from  breaking  down,  and  enable 
unskilled  attendants  to  work  it  with  safety.  The  problem  is  a  com- 
paratively old  one,  for  we  find  that  R.  Fitzgerald  patented  a  process 
in  1683  having  for  its  purpose  the  *'  sweetening  of  sea- water."  A 
history  of  early  attempts  is  given  in  S.  Hales  s  Philosophical  Ex- 
periments, published  in  17^9.  Among  the  earlier  of  the  modem  forms 
of  apparatus  which  came  into  practical  adoption  are  the  inventions 
of  uT  Normandy  and  of  Chaplin  of  Gla%ow,  the  apparatus  of 
Rocher  of  Nantes,  and  that  patented  by  Galle  and  Mazelmeof  Havre. 
Normandy's  apparatus,  altnough  economical  and  producing  water 
of  good  quality,  is  very  complex  in  its  structure,  consisting  of  very 
numerous  working  parts,  with  elaborate  arrangements  of  pipes, 
cocks  and  other  fittings.  It  is  consequently  expensive  and  rec^uires 
careful  attention  for  its  working.  It  was  extensively  adopted  in  the 
British  navy,  the  Cunard  line  and  many  other  important  emigrant 
and  mercantile  lines.  Chaplin's  apparatus,  which  was  invented  and 
patented  later,  has  also  since  i865b^n  sanctioned  for  use  on  emigrant, 
troop  and  pa^nger  vessels.  The  apparatus  possesses  the  great 
ment  of  simplicity  and  compactness,  m  consequence  of  which  it  is 
comparatively  cheap  and  not  liable  to  derangement.  It  was  adopted 
by  many  important  British  and  continental  shipping  companies, 
among  others  by  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental,  the  Inman,  the  North 
German  Lloyd  and  the  Hamburg  American  companies. 

The  modern  distilling  plant  consists  of  two  main  parts  termed 
the  evaporator  and  condenser;  in  addition  there  must  be  a  boiler 
(sometimes  steam  is  run  off  the  main  boilers,  but  this  practice  has 
several  disadvantages),  pumps  for  circulating  cold  water  in  the 
condenser  and  for  supplying  salt  water  to  the  evaporator,  and  a 
filter  through  which  the  aerated  water  passes.     The  evaporator 
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consists  of  a  cylindrical  vessel  having  in  its  lower  half  a  horizoi^tal 
copper  coil  connected  to  the  steam  supply.  The  cylindrical  vessel 
is  filled  to  a  certain  level  with  sah  water  and  the  steam  turned  on. 
The  water  vaporizes  and  is  led  from  the  dome  of  the  evaporator 
to  the  head  of  the  condenser.  The  water  level  is  maintained  in  the 
evaporator  until  it  contains  a  certain  amount  of  salt.  It  is  then  run  . 
off,  and  replaced  by  fresh  sea-water.  The  condenser  consists  of  a 
vertical  cylinder  having  manifolds  at  the  head  and  foot  and  through 
which  a  number  of  tubes  pass.  In  some  types,  e.g.  the  Weir,  the 
condensing  water  circulates,  upwards  through  the  tubes ;  in  others, 
e.g.  the  Quiggins,  the  water  circulates  around  the  tubes.  Various 
forms  of  the  tubes  have  been  adopted.  In  the  Pape-Henneberg 
condenser,  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  German  navy,  they  are 
oval  in  section  and  tend  to  become  circular  under  the  pressuiie  of 
the  steam;  this  alteration  in  shape  makes  the  tubes. self -scaiinp;* 
In  the  Quiggins  condenser,  which  has  been  widely  adopted,  e.g.  m 
the  "  Lusitania,"  the  steam  traverses  vertical  copper  coils  tinned 
inside  and  outside ;  the  coils  are  crescent-shaped,  a  form  which  gives 
a  greater  condensing  surface  and  makes  the  coils  self-scaling.  The 
aeration  of  the  water  is  effected  by  blowing  air  into  the  steam  before 
it  is  condensed;  as  an  auxiliary,  the  storage  tanks  have  a  false 
bottom  perforated  by  fine  holes  so  that  if  air  be  injected  below  it, 
the  water  is  efficiently  aerated  by  the  air  which  traverses  it  in  fine 
streams.  After  condensation  the  water  is  filtered  through  charcoal. 
The  filter  is  either  a  separate  piece  of  plant,  or,  as  in  the  Qyiggins 
form,  it  may  be  placed  below  the  cdls  m  the  same  outer  vessel.  In 
this  plant  the  aeration  is  conducted  by  blowing  in  air  at  the  base  of 
the  condenser.  After  filtration  the  water  is  pumped  to  the  storage 
tanks.  Many  types  of  distilling  plant  are  in  use  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  for  example  the  Rayner,  Kirkaldy,  Merlees, 
Normand ;  the  United  States  navy  has  adopted  a  form  designed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering. 

Bibliography. — ^The  general  practice  of  laboratory  distillation  is 
discussed  in  all  treatises  on  practical  organic  chemistry;  reference 
may  be  made  to  Lassar-Cohn,  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  (1896), 
and  Arbeitsmethoden  fur  organUch-chemiscne  Laboratorien  (i^i); 
Hans  Meyer,  Analyse  und  KonstitutionermiUlung  organtscher 
Verbindungen  (1909).  The  theory  of  distillation  finds  a  place  in  all 
treatises  on  physical  chemistry.  Of  especial  importance  is  Sidney 
Young,  Fractional  DisHlkUion  (1903).  The  history  of  distillation  is 
to  be  studied  in  £.  Gildemeister  and  F.  Hoffmann,  Die  dtherischen 
Ule  (Berlin,  1899;  Eng.  tr.  by  E.  Kremers,  Milwaukee  Press,  1900). 
The  technology  of  custillation  is  best  studied  in  relation  to  the 
several  industries  in  which  it  is  employed;  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  articles  Coal-Tar,  Gas,  Petrolevm,  Spirits,  Nitric 
Acid,  &c.  (C.  E.*) 

DISTRACTION  (from  Lat.  distrakere,  to  pull  asunder),  a  draw- 
ing away  or  apart;  a  ^^o^d  now  used  generally  of  a  state  of  mind, 
to  mean  a  diversion  of  attention,  or  a  violent  emotion  amounting 
almost  to  madness. 

DISTRESS  (from  the  O.  Fr.  destrece,  destressCy  from  the  past 
participle  of  the  Lat.  distringerCy  to  pull  apart,  used  in  Late  Lat. 
in  the  sense  of  to  punish,  hence  to  distrain),  pressure,  especially 
of  sorrow,  pain  or  ill-fortune.  As  a  legal  term,  the  action  of 
distraining  or  distraint,  the  right  which  a  landlord  has  of  seizing 
the  personal  chattds  of  his  tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
Cattle  damage  feasant  (doing  damage  or  trespassing  upon  a  neigh- 
bour's land)  may  also  be  distrained,  i.e.  may  be  detained  until 
satisfaction  be  rendered  for  injury  they  have  done.  The  cattle 
or  other  animals  thus  distrained  are  a  mere  pledge  in  the  hands 
of  the  injured  person,  who  has  only  power  to  retain  them  until 
the  owner  appear  to  make  satisfaction  for  the  mischief  they  have 
done.  ^'  Distress  damage  feasant  *'  is  also  applicable  to  inanimate 
things  on  the  land  if  doing  damage  thereto  or  to  its  produce; 
things  in  actual  use,  however,  are  exempt.  Such  distress  must 
be  made  during  the  actual  trespass,  and  by  whoever  is  aggrieved 
by  the  damage.  Distress  for  rent  was  also  at  one  time  regarded  as 
a  mere  pledge  or  security;  but  the  remedy,  having  been  found  to 
be  speedy  and  efficacious,  was  rendered  more  perfect  by  enact- 
ments allowing  the  thing  taken  to  be  sold.  Blackstcne  notes  that 
the  lawof  distresses  in  this  respect  ^^  has  been  greatly  altered  within 
a  few  years  last  past."  The  legislature,  in  fact,  converted  an 
ancient  right  of  personal  redress  into  a  powerful  remedy  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  single  class  of  creditors,  viz.  landlords. 
Now  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  has' 
come  to  be  regarded  as  purely  a  matter  of  contract,  the  language 
of  the  law-books  seems  to  be  singularly  inappropriate.  The 
defaulting  tenant  is  a  "  wrong-doer,"  the  landlord  is  the  "  injured 
party,";  any  attempt  to  defeat  the  landlord's  remedy  by  carry- 
ing off  distrainable  goods  is  denounced  as  ''  fraudulent  and 
knavish."    The  operation  of  the  law  has,  as  we  shall  point  but, 


been  mitigateMi  in  some  important  respects,  but  it  still  remains 
an  almost  unique  specimen  of  one-sided  legislation. 

At  common  law  distress  was  said  to  be  incident  to  rent  service, 
.^d  by  particular  reservation  to  rent  charges;  but  by  4  Geo.  11. 
c.  aS  it  was  extended  to  rent  seek,  rents  of  assize  and  chief  rents 
(see  Rent).  It  is  therefore  a  general  remedy  for  rent  certain  in 
arrear.  All  personal  chattels  are  distrainable  with  the  following 
exceptions: — (i)  things  in  which  there  can  be  no  property,  as 
animals  ferae  natural;  (2)  ledgers,  daybooks,  title-deeds,  &c.; 
(3)  things  delivered  to  a  person  following  a  public  trade,  as  a  horse 
sent  to  be  shod,  &c.;  (4)  things  already  in  the  custody  of  the  law; 
(5)  things  which  c3.nnot  be  restored  in  as  good  a  plight  as  when 
distrained,  that  is,>  perishable  articles;'  (6)  futures;  (7)  beasts  of 
the  plough  and  insthiments  of  husbandiry  while  there  is  other 
sufficient  distress  to  be  found;  (8)  instruments  of  a  man's  trade  or 
profession  in  actual  use  at  the  time  the  distress  is  made.  If  not  in 
actual  use  they  are  only  privileged  in  case  there  is  other  sufficient 
distress  upon  the  premises*.  <  These  exceptions,  it  will  be  seen, 
imply  that  the  thing  distrained  is  to  be  held  as  a  pledge  merely — 
not  to  be  sold.  Thty  also  imply  that  in  general  any  chattels 
found  on  the  land  ia  question  are  to  be  available  for  the  benefit  of 
the  landlord,  whether  they  belong  to  the  tenant  or  not.  This 
principle  worked  with  peculiar  harshness  in  the  case  of  lodgers, 
whose  goods  might  be  seized  and  sold  for  the  payment  of  the  renl 
due  by  their  laaxdlord  to  hisi  superior  landlord.  By  the  Lodgers' 
Goods  Protection  Act  1871,  however,  where  a  lodger's  goods  have 
been  seized  by  the  superida^  landlord  thfe  lodger  may  serve  him 
with  a  notice  stating  that  the  intermediate  landlord  has  no 
interest  in  the  property  seized^  but  that  it  is  the  property  or  in  the 
lawful  possession  of  the  lodger,  and  setting  forth  the  amount  of 
the  rent  due  by  the  lodger  to  his  immediate  landlord.  On  pay- 
ment or  tender  of  such  rent  the  landlord  cannot  proceed  with  the 
distress  against  the  goods  in  quiestion.  By  the  Law  of  Distress 
Amendment  Act  t^oS  this  protection  was  extended  to  under 
tenants  liable  to  pay  rent  by  equal  quarterly  instalments,  as  well 
as  to  any  person  whatsoever  who  is  not  a  tenant  of  the  premises  or 
any  part  thereof  nor  has  any  beneficial  interest  therein.  The  act, 
however,  excludes  certain  goods,  particularly  goods  belonging  to 
the  husband  or  wife  of  the  tetiant  whose  rent  is  in  arrear,  goods 
comprised  in  any  bill  of  sale,  hire  purchase  agreement  or  settle- 
ment made  by  the  tenant,  goods  in  the  possession  or  disposition 
of  a  tenant  by  the  consent  and  permission  of  the  true  owner  under 
such  circumstanceis  as  to  make  the  tenant  reputed  owner,  goods 
of  the  partner  of  an  immediat^i  tenant,  and  goods  (not  being  goods 
of  a  lodger)  upon  premises  where  any  trade  or  business  is  carried 
on  in  which  both  the  immediate  tenant  and  the  under  tenant 
have  an  interest.  The  act  does  not  apply  where  an  under  tenancy 
has  been  created  in  breach  of  a  covenant  or  agreement  between 
the  landlord  and  his  immediate  tenant.  The  Law  of  Distress 
Amendment  Act  1888  also  absolutely  exempted  from  distress  the 
tools  and  implements  of  trade  and  wearing  apparel  and  bedding 
of  a  tenant  and  his  family  to  the  value  of  five  pounds,  and  the 
Law  of  Distr^ess  Amendment  Act  1895  gave  power  to  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  to  direct  that  such  goods,  when  distrained 
upon,  should  be  restored  if  not  sold,  or',  !f  sold,  to  order  their 
value  to  be  paid  by  the  persons  who  levied  the  distress  or  directed 
it  to  be  levied.  Originally  the.  landlord  could  only  seize  things 
actually  on  thepremises,  so  that '  the  remedy  ihight  be  defeated  by 
the  things  being  taken  away.  But  by  an  act  of  1710,  and  by  the 
Distress  for  Rent  Act  1737,  he  may  follow  things  fraudulently  or 
clandestinely  removed  off  the  premises  within  thirty  days  after 
their  removal,  unless  they  have  been  in  the  meantime  bona  fide 
sold  for  a  valuable  consideratidft.  The  sixth  exception  mentioned 
above  was  held  to  extend  to  sheaves  of  corn;  but  by  an  act 
of  1690  corn,  when  reaped,  as  well  as  hay,  was  made  subject  to 
distress.  That  act  was  modified  by  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act 
1 85 1,  under  which  growing  crops  seized  by  the  sheriff  and  sold 
under  an  execution  are  liable  to  distress  for  reijit  which  becomes 
due  after  the  seizure  and  sale,  if  there  is  no  other  sufficient  distress 
on  the  [Mremises. 

Excessive  or  disprbportionate  distress  expbses  the  distrainer 
to  an  action,  and  any  irregularity  formerly  made  the  proceedings 
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vdd  obiniHOy  so  that^J^^  jfem^y,w^a|t^^pd^;^rt>,«pi^der9fb}« 
risk.  The  Distress '%;  ]^t ^^| . L737,  jl^efor^  li^P^  tpi  i^,  t^ 
interests  of  landlord  (:^TQtectQd  <^strQ$ses  for;,r«nf(i;om  the 
consequ^ces  of  irregi|^ari,ty,  la  j^  cases  of  4is1xe§3.  fo?:  r«^t,  if 
the  owner  do  not  within  ^yis  days  (>by.  the  l#W;of  ^i^r^^i^  Afii^^ 
ment  Act  i88$|  fif t,een  ,4^Sy<  ii(  the,,t^panjt  nudqe  ^ .raqHest  4^ 
writing  to  the  person  Jevyjuag  ithe  distress  a^  ^iso.  give,  ^ci^ty 
for  any  additional  cost  tl^^t  jnay  be  ooq^isione^  by  BUchj^^tensioQ 
of  time)  replevy  the  seinp  with  suJ35uci^p^.sjBquz3ty,,the  t^g. de- 
trained ^may  be  sold  towards  sf^tisfaction  of  the  reniand  .cbargc^^ 
and  the  surplus,  it  any,  mnst^be  returned  to  the  owner.  To 
"  replevy  "  is  when  the  ipeyrson  distrained  .upoa  applies  tp  tJbe 
proper  authority  (the  registrar  of  thp  coui^ty  .ifOurt)  to  havp 
the  thing  returned  to  his  own  possessioo^  0^  g|i,>^pag  security  to 
try  the  right  of  taking  it  in  an  ^ctjon  of  replevin. 

Duties  and  penalties  imposed,  by  act  of  parliament  («.g«  pay- 
ment  of  rates  and  taxes)  are  soipetimes  enforced  by  distress. 

DISTBIBUTION  (Lat.  distribuere,  to  dea^  out),  a  te^m  used  in 
various  connezions  with  the  general  meaning,  of  spreading,  out» 
In  law,  the  word  is  used  for  the  division,  of  the -personal  estate 
of  an  intestate  among  the  nextH>f-;kLn  (see  Intbsxacy).  The 
important  scientific  question  as  to.  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals  on  the  earth  is  treated  under  Fia^ts:  DisirjJbulion,  and 
Zoological  Disxkibution,  In  economics  the  word .  is  used 
generally  for  the  transference  of  conupoodities  from  person  to 
person  or  from  place  to  place,  or  the  dividing  up  of  large  quantities 
of  commodities  into. smaller  quantities;  and  in  a  more  technical 
sense,  for  the  division  of  the  product  of  industry  amongst  the 
various  members  or  classes  of  the  conununity.  The  theory  of 
economic  distribution^  Le^  the  causes  which  determine  rent,  wages, 
profits  and  interest,  forms  an  important  subject-matter  in  all 
text-books.  Among  recent  works,  see  E.  Cannan's  History  oj 
Theories  of  ProdticHon  and  Distribution^  1776- 1848  (1893),  J.  R. 
Common's  Distribution  of  Wealth  (^893),  and  H.  J.  Davenport's 
Value  and  Distjribution  (Chicago,  1908). 

DISTRICT,  a  word  denoting  in  its  more,  genexal  sense,  a  tract 
or  extent  of  a  country,. town,  &c.,  marked  off  for  administrative 
or  other  purposes,  or  having  sorne  special  and  distinguishing 
characteristics.  The  medieval  l^atin  districius  (from  di^iringere, 
to  distrain)  is  defined  by  Du  Cange  as  Terr^lorium  feudi^  sett 
tractus,  in  quo  Dominus  vassallos  et  tenentes  suos  distringere  potest; 
and  asjusiUiae  exercendae  in  eo  traciufacultas.  It  was  also  used 
of  the  territory  over  which ,  the  feudal  lord  exercised  his  juris- 
diction generally.  It  may  |3e  noted  th^t  disMngere  had  a  wider 
significance  than  "  to  distrain  "  in.  the  .English  legal  sense  (see 
Distress).  It  is  defined  by  Du  Cange  as  contpellere  ad  aliquid 
faciendum  per  mulctantf  poenam^  vel  capio  pignore.  In  English 
usage,  apart  from  its  general  application  in  such  forms  as  postal 
district,  registration  district  and  the  like,  **  district  *'  has  specific 
usages  for  ecclesiastical  and  local  go veri^ment  purposes.  It  is  thus 
applied  to  a  di\dsion  of  a  parish  under  the  Church  Building  Acts, 
originally  called  a  ^^  perpetual  curacy,"  and  the  church  serving 
such  a  division  is  properly  a  '*  district  chapel."  Under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894  counties  are  divided  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act  into  urban  and  rural  districts.  In  British  India  the  word 
is  used  to  represent  the  ziUahy  an  administrative  subdivision  of 
a  province  or  presidency.  In  the  United  States  ,0^  America  the 
word  has  many  administrative,  judicial  and.  other  applications. 
In  South  Carolina  it  was  used  instead  of  **  county  ".  for  the  chief 
division  of  the  state  other  than  in  the  coast  region.  In  the 
Virginias,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Maryland  it  answers 
to  "  township  "  or  precinct,  elsewhere  the  principal  subdivision  of 
a  county.  It  is  used  for  an  electoral  "division,"  each  state  be- 
ing divided  into  Congressional  and  senatorial  districts;  ajid  also 
for  a  political,  subdivision  i:anking  between  an  unorganized  and  an 
organized  Territory — e.g,,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Alaska. 

DISTTLE  (from  Gr.  5t-^  two,  and  .  arvkos^  .column),  the 
architectural  term  given  to  a  portico  which  has  two  columns, 
between  antae,  known  as  distyle-in-antis  (see  Temple?)  . 

DITHMARSCHEN,  or  Ditmai^sh  (in  the  -oldest  form  of  the 
name  Thiatmaresgaho,  pietmar's  pftu),  a  Jterrito;-y  between  the, 
Eider,  the  Elbe  and  the  North  Sea,  forming.tbe  western  part  of 


t)|9  oId/4^u2hy  pf  Holst;elnr>^d  Hoi^  iikdud^d'l&. the  Prussian 
p^Qv^ng^  of  S^hlesivi^Iiodlsteiiit  It  contains  abdut'556  sq.  m. 
with,9P^,opQ  vikhO'bitanta. ;  ;The  tecritOry  oonsitits  to.  the  extent  of 
o^€i  h^li.ofgp^d  pasture  land».whichia  psnserVed  frominro^ds  of 
tibe  sea  by  banks  .^M^fd^jcns,  thclolihBrttiaJitibding  mostly  wastes 
It  waS'OogiAaUy  qoliQaized  maiiikly^iroinvFfiesland  and  Saxony. 
The  district  was  subjugated  and  Quiaiianized  by  Charlemagne 
id  ;Sq4,  and  ranked  as  a  sepacate  GatUy  .induded  perhaps  in  the 
qount^bip  of  St^ii^,  0£  ComOfUusmriUsq^  ripae.  From  the  same 
century,  according  jto  one  opinion,  Or. from  the  year  1182,  when 
the  couii^hip  wa^?  incorporated  with  their  see,  accordi&g  to 
anoth<ei;>  the  archbishops  ^  Brenaen  claimed  supren^acy  over  the 
land;. but  the  inhabitants,  who  had  developed  and  consolidated 
a,  systematic  organism  for  seU-^Ovemment,  made  obstinate 
resistance,  and  rather  attached  themselves  to  the  bishop  of 
Schleswig.  Ditmarsken,  to  use  the  Scandinavian  form  of  the 
name,  continued  part  of  the  Danish  dominions  tiU  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Bornhoved  in  12^7,  when  its  former  independence  was 
regained.  The  claims  of  the  archbishop  of  Bremen  were  now  so 
far  recognized  that  he  exercised  the  royal  rights  of  Heerbann  and 
m^ibann,^  enjoyed  the  consequent  emduments,  and  was  repre- 
sented J^st  by,  a  single  4idvocatus,  or  Vogt^  and  afterwards  by  one 
for  each  of  the  five  Doffts,  or  mark$,  into  which  the  land  was 
divided  after  the  establishment  of  Meldorf .  The  community  was 
goverj:Med  hy  9^  Landrath  of  forty-eight  elective  consids,  or  twelve 
from  each  of  the  four  marks;  and  even  in  the  14th  century  the 
power  of  the  episcopal  advocati,  was  so  slight  that  a  chronicler 
quoted  by  Conrad  von  Maurer  says,  De  Ditmcrschm  leven  sunder 
Hersn  mid  Hovedt  unde  dokn  wodi'  se  wUlen,  *^  the  Ditmarschen 
live  without  lord  and  head,  and  do  what  they  will."  In  13 19  and 
in  1404  they  succeeded  in  defeating  the  invasions  of  the  Holstein 
nobles;  and  though  in  1474  the  land  was  nominally  incorporated 
with  the  duchy  by  the  emperor  Frederick  III.,  the  attempt  of  the 
D.aniish  king  Hans  and  the  duke  of  Gottorp  to  enforce  the  decree  ' 
in  1500  resulted  only  in  their  complete  rout  in  the  marshes  of  the 
Dussend-Duwels-Warf.  During  the  early  part  of  the  century 
which  began  with  such  prestige  for  Ditmarsh,  it  was  the  scene  of 
violent  internal  conflict  in  regaid  to.  the  religious  que^ions  of 
the  time;  and,  thus  weakened,  it  was  obliged  in  1559  to  submit 
to  partition  among  its  three  conquerors-rrJ&ing  Frederick  II.  of 
Denmark  and  Dukes  John  and  Adolphus.  A  new  division  took 
place  on  Duke  John's  deatJh  in  1581,  by  which  Frederick  obtained 
South  Ditmarsh,  with  its  chief  town  of  Meldorf,  and  Adolphus 
obtained  North  Ditmarsh,  with  its  chief  town  of  Heide;  and  this 
arrangement  continued  till  1 7  73,  when  all  the  Gottorp  possessions 

were  incorporated  with  the  Danish  crown. 

See  Dahlmann's  edition  of  Neocorus,  Chronik  von  Dithmarschen 
(Kiel,  1827),  and  Geschichte  Ddnemarks  (i 840-1844);  Michelsen, 
Urkundenbuch  zur  Geschichte  des  Landes  Dithmarschen  (1834), 
Sammiungaltdithmarscher  Rechtsquellen  (1842},  and  Dithmarschen  %m 
Verhdltniss  turn  bremischen  Ersstift;  Koister,  Geschichte  DUh- 
marschens,  nach  F^  R,  Dahhnanns.  Vorlesungen  (1873). 

WTHYRAMBIC  POETRY,  the  description  of  poetry  in  which 
the  character  of  the  dithyramb  is  preserved.  It  remains  quite 
uncertain  what  the  derivation  or  even  the  primitive  meaning 
of  the  Greek  word  SMpapLffos  is,  although  many  conjectures 
have  been  attempted.  It  was,  however,  connected  from  .earliest 
times  with  the  chgrnl  worship  of  Dionysus.  A  dithyramb  is 
defined  by  Grote  as  a  round  choric  dance  and  song  in  honour 
of  the  wine-god.  The  earliest  dithyrambic  poetry  was  probably 
improvised  by  priests  of  Bacchus  at  solemn  feasts,  and  expressed, 
in  disordered  numbers^  the  excitement  and  fresnzy  felt  by  the 
worshippers.  This  element  of  unrestrained  and  intoxicated 
vehemence  is  prominent  in  all  poetry  of  this  class.  The  dithy- 
ramb wag  traditionaMy  first  practised  in  Naxos;  it  spread  to 
other  islands,  to  Boeotia  and  finally  to.  Athens.  Aiion  is  said  to 
■  have  introduced  it  at  Corinth,  and  to  have  ^ed  it  to  the  worship 
of  Pan.  It  was  thus  "  merged,"  as  Professor  G.  G.  Murray  says, 
"  into  the  Satyr-choir  of  wild  mountain-goats"  out  of  which  sprang 
the  earliest  form  of  tragedy.  But  when  tragic  drama  had  so  far 
developed  as  to  be  quite  independent,  the.dith3rramb  did  not,  on 

*  That  19,  the  right  of  claiming^  military  service,  and  the  right  of 
bringing  oapttai  offenders  to  justioe.  * 
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that  account,  disappear.  It  flourished  in  Athens  until  after  the 
age  of  Aristotle.  So  far  as  we  can  distinguish  the  form  of  the 
ancient  Greek  dithyramb,  it  must  have  been  a  kind  of  irregular 
wild  poetry,  not  divided  into  strophes  or  constructed  with  any 
evolution  of  the  theme,  but  imitative  of  the  enthusiasm  created 
by  the  use  of  wine,  by  what  passed  as  the  Dionysiac  delirium.  It 
was  accompanied  on  some  occasions  by  flutes,  on  others  by  the 
lyre,  but  we  do  not  know  enough  to  conjecture  the  reasons  of  the 
choice  of  instrument.  Pindar,  in  whose  hands  the  ode  took  such 
magnificent  completeness,  is  said  to  have  been  trained  in  the 
elements  of  dithyrambic  poetry  by  a  certain  Lasus  of  Hermione. 
Ion,  having  carried  off  the  prize  in  a  dithyrambic  contest, 
distributed  to  every  Athenian  citizen  a  cup  of  Chian  wine.  In  the 
opinion  of  antiquity,  pure  dith3rrambic  poetry  reached  its  climax 
in  a  lost  poem,  The  Cyclops,  by  Philoxenus  of  Cythera,  a  poet  of 
the  4th  century  B.C.  After  this  time,  the  composition  of  dithy- 
rambs, although  not  abandoned,  rapidly  declined  in  merit.  It 
was  essentially  a  Greek  form,  and  was  little  cultivated,  and  always 
without  success,  by  the  Latins.  The  dithyramb  had  a  spectacular 
character,  combining  verse  with  music.  In  modem  literature, 
although  the  adjective  ''  dithyrambic  "  is  often  used  to  describe 
an  enthusiastic  movement  in  lyric  language,  and  particularly  in 
the  ode,  pure  dithyrambs  have  been  extremely  rare.  There  are, 
however,  some  very  notable  examples.  The  Baccho  in  Toscana 
of  Francesco  Redi  (1626-1698),  which  was  translated  from  the 
Italian,  with  admirable  skill,  by  Leigh  Hunt,  is  a  piece  of  genuine 
dithyrambic  poetry.  Alexander's  Feast  (1698),  by  Dryden,  is 
the  best  example  in  English.  But  perhaps  more- remarkable, 
and  more  genuinely  dithyrambic  than  either,  are  the  astonish- 
ing improvisations  of  Karl  Mikael  Bellman  (i  740-1 795), 
whose  Bacchic  songs  were  collected  in  1791  and  form  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  bodies  of  lyrical  poetry  in  the  literature 
of  Sweden.  (E.  G.) 

DITTERSBACH9  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Silesia,  3  m.  by  rail  S.E.  from  Waldenburg  and  50  m.  S.W.  from 
Breslau.  It  has  coal-mines,  bleach-fields  and  match  factories. 
Population  (1905)  9371.      

DITTERSDORF,  KARL  DITTERS  VON  (1739-1799),  Austrian 
composer  and  violinist,  was  bom  in  Vienna  on  the  2nd  of 
November  1739,  his  father's  name  being  Ditters.  Having  shown 
as  a  child  marked  talent  for  the  violin,  he  was  allowed  to  play  in 
the  orchestras  of  St  Stephen's  and  the  Schottenkirche,  where  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  notable  patron  of  music.  Prince 
Joseph  Frederick  of  Hildburghausen  (i  702-1 787),  who  is  also 
remembered  as  a  soldier  for  his  disastrous  leading  of  the  forces  of 
the  Empire  at  Rossbach.  The  prince  gave  the  boy,  now  eleven 
years  old,  a  place  in  his  private  orchestra — the  first  of  the  kind 
established  in  Vienna, — and  also  saw  to  it  that  he  received 
an  excellent  general  education.  The  Seven  Years'  War  proved 
disastrous  to  both  music  and  morals;  and  young  Ditters,  who 
had  fallen  into  evil  ways,  fled  from  Hildburghausen,  whither  he 
had  gone  with  the  prince,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  his  gambling 
debts.  His  patron  generously  forgave  and  recalled  him,  but 
soon  afterwards  gave  up  his  orchestra  at  Vienna.  Ditters  now 
obtained  a  place  in  the  Vienna  opera;  but  he  was  not  satisfied, 
and  in  1 761  eagerly  accepted  an  invitation  to  accompany  Gluck, 
whose  acquaintance,  as  well  as  that  of  Haydn,  he  had  made  while 
in  the  service  of  the  prince,  on  a  professional  journey  to  Italy. 
His  success  as  a  violinist  on  this  occasion  was  equal  to  that 
of  Gluck  as  composer;  and  on  his  return  to  Vienna  he  was 
recognized  as  the  superior  of  Antonio  Lolli,  who  as  virtuoso 
had  hitherto  held  the  palm.  In  1764  he  was  again  associated 
with  Gluck  in  the  musical  part  of  the  ceremonies  at  Frankfort, 
attending  the  coronation  of  the  archduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the 
Romans.  His  next  appointment  was  that  of  conductor  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  bishop  of  Grosswardein,  a  Hungarian  magnate, 
at  Pressburg.  He  set  up  a  private  stage  in  the  episcopal  palace, 
and  wrote  for  it  his  first  "  opera  buffa,"  Ainore  in  musica.  His 
first  oratorio,  Isacco  figura  del  Redentorej  was  also  written  during 
this  time;  but  the  scandal  of  performances  of  light  opera  by  the 
bishop's  company,  even  on  fast  days  and  during  Advent,  out- 
weighed this  pious  effort;  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  sharply 


called  the  worldly  prelate  to  order ;  and  he,  in  a  huff,  dismissed 
his  orchestra  (1769).  After  a  short  interlude,  Ditters  was  again 
in  the  service  of  an  ecclesiastical  patroh,  count  von  Schafgotscb, 
prince  bishop  of  Breslau,  at  his  estate  of  Johannesberg  in  Silesia. 
Here  he  displayed  so  much  skill  as  a  sportsman,  that  the  bishop 
procured  for  him  the  ofl&ce  of  forester  {Forstmeister)  of  the 
principality  of  Neisse.  He  had  already,  by  the  same  influence, 
been  made  knight  of  the  Golden  Spur  (1770).  At  Johannesberg 
Ditters  also  produced  a  comic  opera,  //  Viaggiatore  atnericano, 
and  an  oratorio,  Davide,  The  title  r61e  of  the  latter  was  taken 
by  a  pretty  Italian  singer,  Signora  Nicolini,  whom  Ditters 
married.  In  1773  he  was  ennobled  as  Karl  von  Dittersdorf,  and 
at  the  same  time  was  appointed  administrator  (AnUshauptmann) 
of  Freyenwaldau,  an  office  which  he  performed  by  deputy.  In 
the  same  year  his  oratorio  Ester  was  produced  in  Vienna.  During 
the  War  of  Bavarian  Succession  the  prince  bishop's  orchestra 
was  dissolved,  and  Dittersdorf  employed  himself  in  his  office  at 
Freyenwaldau ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Tetschen  (1779)  he  again 
became  conductor  of  the  reconstituted  orchestra.  From  this 
time  forward  his  output  was  enormous.  In  1780  ten  months 
sufficed  for  the  production  of  his  Giohbe  (Job)  and  four  op>eras, 
three  of  which  were  successful ;  and  besides  these  he  wrote  a 
large  number  of  "  characterized  symphonies,"  founded  on  the 
Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
and  spent  the  fortune  which  it  brought  him  in  much  luxury.  But 
after  a  time  his  patron  fell  on  evil  days,  the  famous  orchestra  had 
to  be  reduced,  and  when  the  bishop  died  in  1795  his  successor 
dismissed  the  composer  with  a  small  money  gift.  Poor  and 
broken  in  health,  he  accepted  the  asylimi  offered  to  him  by  Ignaz 
Freiherr  von  Stillfried,  on  his  estate  near  Neuhaus  in  Bohenua, 
where  he  spent  what  strength  was  left  him  in  a  feverish  effort 
to  make  money  by  the  composition  of  operas,  symphonies  and 
pianoforte  pieces.  He  died  on  the  ist  of  October  1799,  praying 
**  God's  reward "  for  whoever  should  save  his  family  from 
starvation.  On  his  death-bed  he  dictated  ,to  his  son  his 
Lebensbeschreibung  (autobiography). 

Dittersdorf's  chief  talent  was  for  comic  opera  and  instrumental 
music  in  the  sonata  forms.  In  both  of  these  branches  his  work 
still  shows  signs  of  life,  and  it  is  of  great  historical  interest,  since 
he  was  not  only  an  excellent  musician  and  a  friend  of  Haydn  but 
also  a  thoroughly  popular  writer,  with  a  lively  enough  musical  wit 
and  sense  of  effect  to  embody  in  an  amusing  and  fairly  artistic 
form  exactiy  what  the  best  popular  intelligence  of  the  times  saw 
in  the  new  artistic  developments  of  Haydn.  Thus,  while  in  the 
amiable  monotony  and  diffuseness  of  Boccherini  we  may  trace 
Haydn  as  a  force  tending  to  disintegrate  the  polyphonic  suite- 
forms  of  instrumental  music,  in  Dittersdorf  on  the  other  hand 
we  see  the  popular  conception  of  the  modem  sonata  and  dramatic 
style.  Yet,  with  all  his  popularity,  the  reality  of  his  progressive 
outiook  may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that,  though  he  was  at 
least  as  famous  a  violinist  as  Boccherini  was  a  violoncellist,  there 
is  in  his  string  quartets  no  trace  of  that  tendency  to  sacrifice  the 
ensemble  to  an  exhibition  of  his  own  playing  which  in  Boccherini's 
chamber  music  puts  the  violoncello  into  the  same  position  as  the 
first  violin  in  the  chamber  music  of  Spohr.  In  Dittersdorf's 
quartets  (at  least  six  of  which  are  worthy  of  their  survival  at  the 
present  day)  the  first  violin  leads  indeed,  but  not  more  than  is 
inevitable  in  such  unsophisticated  music  where  the  normal  place 
for  melody  is  at  the  top.  The  appearance  of  greater  vitality 
in  the  texture  of  Boccherini's  quintets  is  produced  merely  by 
the  fact  that,  his  special  instrument  being  the  violoncello,  his 
displays  of  brilliance  inevitably  occur  in  the  inner  parts.  Six 
of  Dittersdorf's  symphonies  on  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  were 
republished  in  1899,  the  centenary  of  his  death.  In  them  we  have 
an  amusing  and  sometimes  charming  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  at  transitional  periods  music,  as  at  the  present  day,  is  ready 
to  make  crutches  of  literature.  The  end  of  the  representation  of 
the  conversion  of  the  Lycian  peasants  into  frogs  is  prophetically 
and  ridiculously  Wagnerian  in  its  ingenious  expansion  of  rhythm 
and  eminently  expert  orchestration.  Every  external  feature  of 
Dittersdorf's  style  seems  admirably  apt  for  success  in  German 
comic  opera  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  an  occasional  experimental 
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perfonnance  at  the  present  day  of  his  Doktor  und  Apotheker  is 
not  less  his  due  than  the  snrvival  of  his  best  quartets. 

See  his  Lebensheschreihimg^  published  at  Leipzig,  1801  (Enp^Iish 
translation  by  A.  D.  Coterulge,  1896);  an  article  in  the  Rttnsta 
musicale^  vi.  727;  and  the  article  "  Dittersdorf "  in  Grove's 
Diaio$t4ry  of  Mumc  and  Musicians. 

Dim  (from  die  Lat.  dicksm,  something  said,  Ital.  dettOy 
af oressud) ,  that  which  has  been  said  before,  the  same  thing.  The 
word  is  frequently  abbreviated  into  "  do."  In  accounts,  "  ditto  " 
is  indicated  by  two  dots  or  a  dash  under  the  word  or  figure  that 
would  otherwise  be  repeated.  A ''  suit  of  dittos,"  a  trade  or  slang 
phrase,  is  a  suit  in  which  coat,  trousers  and  waistcoat  are  all  of 
the  same  material. 

DITTONt  HUMPHRY  (1675-1715),  English  mathematician, 
was  bom  at  Salisbury  on  the  29th  of  May  1675.  He  studied 
theology,  and  was  for  some  jrears  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Tonbridge,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  congenial  study  of  mathematics.  Through  the  influence 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  he  was  elected  mathematical  master  in 
Christ's  hosiMtal.  He  was  author  of  the  following  memoirs  and 
treatises: — "  Of  the  Tangents  of  Curves,  &c.,"  Pkil.  Trans,  vol. 
zziii.;  "  A  Treatise  on  Spherical  Catoptrics,"  published  in  the 
PkU,  Trans,  vol.  zxiv.,  from  which  it  was  copied  and  reprinted 
in  the  Acta  Erudiiorum  (1707),  and  also  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris;  General  Laws  of  Nature  and 
Motion  ( 1 705) ,  a  work  which  is  commended  by  Wolfius  as  illustrat- 
mg  and  rendering  easy  the  writings  of  Galileo  and  Huygens,  and 
the  Principia  of  Newton;  An  Institution  of  Fluxions,  containing 
the  First  Principles,  Operations,  and  Applications  of  that  admirable 
Method,  as  invented  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1706).  In  1709  he 
published  the  Synopsis  Algebraica  of  John  Alexander,  with  many 
additions  and  corrections.  In  his  Treatise  on  Perspective  (17 12) 
he  explained  the  mathematical  principles  of  that  art;  and 
anticipated  the  method  afterwards  elaborated  by  Brook  Taylor. 
In  1 7 14  Ditton  published  his  Discourse  on  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  The  New  Law  of  Fluids,  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
U^g  the  Ascent  of  Liquids  in  exact  Geometrical  Figures,  between  two 
nearly  contiguous  Surfaces,  To  this  was  annexed  a  tract  {**  Matter 
not  a  Cogitative  Substance  ")  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
thinking  or  perception  being  the  result  of  any  combination  of  the 
parts  of  matter  and  motion.  There  was  also  added  an  advertise- 
ment from  him  and  William  Whiston  concerning  a  method  for 
discovering  the  longitude,  which  it  seems  they  had  published 
about  half  a  year  before.  Although  the  method  had  been  ap- 
proved by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  before  being  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  and  successfully  practised  in  finding  the  longitude 
between  Paris  and  Vienna,  the  board  determined  against  it. 
This  disappointment,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  certain  lines 
written  by  Dean  Swift,  aCEected  Ditton's  health  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  died  in  the  following  year,  on  the  isth  of  October  171 5. 

DIU,  an  island  and  town  of  India,  belonging  to  Portugal,  and 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsida  of  Kathiawar. 
Area  of  district,  20  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1900)  14,614.  The  anchorage 
is  fairly  protected  from  the  sea,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  only  3  to 
4  fathoms.  The  channel  between  the  island  on  Diu  and  the  main- 
land is  navigable  only  by  fishing  boats  and  small  craft.  The  town 
is  well  fortified  on  the  old  system,  being  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  towers  at  regular  intervals.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
the  well-known  Banyan  merchants  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and 
Arabia.  Native  spirits  are  distilled  from  the  palm,  salt  is  made 
and  fish  caught.  The  trade  of  the  town,  however,  is  decayed. 
There  are  remains  of  several  fine  ancient  buildings.  The  cathedral 
or  86  Matriz,  dating  from  1601,  was  formerly  a  Jesuit  college. 
The  mint,  the  arsenal  and  several  convents  (now  ruined  or 
converted  to  other  uses)  are  also  noteworthy.  TTie  Portuguese, 
under  treaty  with  Bahadur  Shah  of  Gujarat,  built  a  fort  here  in 
^SSS,  but  soon  quarrelled  with  the  natives  and  were  besieged  in 
1538  and  1545.  The  second  siege  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
in  Indo-Portuguese  history,  and  is  the  subject  of  an  epic  by 
Jeronymo  Corte  Real  (y.».). 

See  R.  S.  Whiteway, -R««  of  the  Portuguese  Power  in  India  (1898). 

DIURETICS  (from  Or.  diA,  through,  and  ovpelv,  pass  urine), 


the  name  given  to  remedies  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
stimulate  an  increased  flow  of  urine.  Their  mode  of  action 
is  various.  Some  are  absorbed  into  the  blood,  carried  to  the 
secretory  organs  (the  kidneys),  and  stimulate  them  directly, 
causing  an  increased  flow  of  blood;  others  act  as  stimulants 
through  the  nervous  system.  A  second  class  act  in  congested 
conditions  of  the  kidneys  by  diminishing  the  congestion.  Another 
class,  such  as  the  saline  diuretics,  are  effectual  by  virtue  of  their 
osmotic  action.  A  fourth  class  are  diuretic  by  increasing  the  blood 
pressure  within  the  vessels  in  general,  and  the  Malpighian  tufts 
in  particular, — some,  as  digitalis,  by  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  heart's  contractions,  and  others,  as  water,  by  increasing  the 
amoimt  of  fluid  circulating  in  the  vessels.  Some  remedies,  as 
mercury,  although  not  diuretic  themselves,  when  prescribed  along 
with  those  which  have  this  action,  increase  their  effect.  The 
same  remedy  may  act  in  more  than  one  way,  e.g.  alcohol,  besides 
stimulating  the  secretory  organs  directly,  is  a  stimulant  to  the 
circulation,  and  thus  increases  the  pressure  within  the  vessels. 
Diuretics  are  prescribed  when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  much 
diminished,  or  when,  although  the  quantity  may  be  normal,  it  is 
wished  to  relieve  some  other  organ  or  set  of  organs  of  part  of  their 
ordinary  work,  or  to  aid  in  carrying  off  some  morbid  product 
circulating  in  the  blood,  or  to  hasten  the  removal  of  inflammatory 
serous  exudations,  or  of  dropsical  collections  of  fluid.  Caffeine, 
which  is  far  the  best  true  diuretic,  acts  in  nearly  every  way 
mentioned  above.  Together  with  digitalis  it  is  the  most  efficient 
remedy  for  cardiac  dropsy.  A  famous  diuretic  pill,  known  as 
Guy's  pill,  consists  of  a  grain  each  of  mercurial  pUl,  digitalis 
leaves  and  squill,  made  up  with  extract  of  henbane.  Digitalis, 
producing  its  diuretic  effect  by  its  combined  action  on  heart, 
vessels  and  kidneys,  is  much  used  in  the  oedema  of  mitral  disease, 
but  must  be  avoided  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  as  it  increases 
the  tension  of  the  pulse,  already  often  dangerously  high. 
Turpentine  and  cantharides  are  not  now  recommended  as 
diuretics,  as  they  are  too  irritating  to  the  kidneys. 

DIURNAL  M OTION»  the  relative  motion  of  the  earth  and  the 
heavens,  which  results  from  the  rotation  of  our  globe  on  its  axis  in 
a  direction  from  west  toward  east.  The  actual  motion  consists  in 
this  rotation.  But  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the  resultant 
apparent  revolution  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west,  the  axis  of 
which  passes  through  the  celestial  poles,  and  is  coincident  in 
direction  with  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

DIVAN  (Arabic  dfwdn),  a  Persian  word,  derived  probably  from 
Aramaic,  meaning  a  "  counting-house,  office,  bureau,  tribunal  "; 
thence,  on  one  side,  the  "  account-books  and  registers  "  of  such 
an  office,  and,  on  another,  the  "  room  where  the  office  or  tribunal 
sits  ";  thence,  again,  from  "  account-book,  register,"  a  "  book 
containing  the  poems  of  an  author,"  arranged  in  a  definite  order 
(alphabetical  according  to  the  rhyme-words),  perhaps  because  of 
the  saying,  "  Poetry  is  the  register  (d^dn)  of  the  Arabs,"  and 
from  "  bureau,  tribunal,"  "  a  long  seat,  formed  of  a  mattress  laid 
against  the  side  of  the  room,  upon  the  floor  or  upon  a  raised 
structure  or  frame,  with  cushions  to  lean  against  "  (Lane,  Lexicon, 
930  f .) .  All  these  meanings  existed  and  exist,  especially  **  bureau, 
tribunal,"  "book  of  poems"  and  "seat"^;  but  the  order  of 
derivation  may  have  been  slightly  different.  The  word  first 
appears  under  the  caliphate  of  Omar  (a.d.  634-644).  Great 
wealth,  gained  from  the  Moslem  conquests,  was  pouring  into 
Medina,  and  a  system  of  business  management  and  administration 
became  necessary.  This  was  copied  from  the  Persians  and  given 
the  Persian  name,  "  divan."  Later,  as  the  state  became  more 
complicated,  the  term  was  extended  over  all  the  government 
bureaus.  The  divan  of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  for  long  the 
council  of  the  empire,  presided  over  by  the  grand  vizier. 

See  Von  Kremer,  Cvlturgeschichte  des  Orients ^  i.  64,  198. 

^  The  divan  in  this  sense  has  been  known  in  Europe  certainly  since 
about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  It  was  fashionable,  roughly 
speaking,  from  1820  to  1850,  wherever  the  romantic  movement  in 
literature  penetrated.  All  the  boudoirs  of  that  generation  were 
garnished  with  divans;  they  even  spread  to  coffee-houses,  which 
were  sometimes  known  as  "divans  or  "Turkish  divans";  and 
a  "  cigar  divan  "  remains  a  familiar  expression. 
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DIVER,  a  name  that  when  applied 'to  a  bird  is  commonly  usedt 
in  a  sense  e!ven.  more  vague  than  that  of  loom,  several  of  the  sea 
ducks  or  JFluligtdinae  and  mergansers  being  frequently  so  called,' 
to  say  nothing  of  certain  of  the  auks  or  Akidae  and  grebes;  but 
in  English  ornithological  works  the  term  diver  is  generally, 
restricted  to  the  Family  known  as  Colymbidae,  a  very  well-marked 
group  of  aquatic  birds,  po^essing  great,  though  not  exceptional, 
powers  of  submergence,  and  consisting  of  a  single  genus  Cclymbus 
which  ia  composed  of  three,  or  at  most  four,  spedes,  all  confined ' 
to   the  northern  hemisphere.    This  Family  belongs   to   the. 
Ceconwrphae  of  T.  H.  Huxley,  and  is  usually  supposed  to  occupy ' 
a  place  between  the  Akidae  and  Podicipedidae;  but  to  which  of 
these  groups  it  is  most  closely  related  is  undecided.    Professor 
Brandt  in  1837  {Beitr,  Natwrgesch.  Vt^el,  pp.  124-13^1)  pointed  out 
the  osteological  differences  of  the  grebes  and  the  divers,  urging 
the  affinity  of  the  latter  to  the  auks;  while,  thirty  years  later, ' 
Professor  Alph^  Milne-Edwards  (Ois.foss.  Franceyi.  pp.  279-283) 
inclined  to  the  opposite  view,  chiefly  relying  on  the  similarity  of  a 
peculiar  formation  of  the  tibia  in  the  grebes  and  divers,^  which 
indeed  is  very  remarkable,  and,  in  the  latter  group,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Willughby  more  than  230  years  ago.    On  the  other 
hand  Professor  Brandt,  and  Rudolph  Wagner  shortly  after 
(Naumann's  Vdgel  DetUsMands,  ix.  p.  683,  xii.  p.  395),  had 
already  shown  that  the  structure  of  the  knee-joint  in  the  grebes 
and  divers  differs  in  that  the  former  have  a  distinct  and  singularly 
formed  patella  (which  is  undeveloped  in  the  latter)  in  addition  to 
the  prolonged,  pyranwdally  formed,  procnemial  process — ^which 
last  may,  from  its  exaggeration,  be  regarded  as  a  character  almost 
peculiar  to  these  two  groups.*    The  evidence  f  urmshed  by  oology 
and  the  newly-hatched  young  seems  to  favour  Brandt's  views. 
The  abortion  of  the  recirkes  in  the  gerbes,  while  these  feathers 
are  fairly  developed  in  the  divers,  is  another  point  that  helps  to 
separate  the  two  Families. 

The  commonest  species  of  Colymbus  is  C.  seplentrionalis,  known 
as  the  red-throated  diver  from  an  elongated  patch  of  dark  bay 
which  distinguishes  the  throat  of  the  adult  in  summer  dress. 
Immature  birds  want  the  bay  patch,  and  have  the  back  so  much 
more  spotted  that  they  are  commonly  known  as  **  speckled 
divers.*'  Next  in  size  is  the  black-throated  diver,  C  arctkus, 
having  a  light  grey  head  and  a  gular  patch  of  purplish-black, 
above  which  is  a  semicoUar  of  white  striped  vertically  with  black. 
Still  bigger  is  the  great  northern  diver,  C.  glackLlis  or  torquatus, 
with  a  glossy  black  head  and  neck,  two  semicollars  of  white  and 
black  vertical  stripes,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  black  back  and 
upper  surface  of  the  wings  beautifully  marked  with  white  spots, 
varying  in  size  and  arranged  in  belts.'  Closely  resembling  this 
bird,  so  as  to  be  most  easily  distinguished  from  it  by  its  yellow  bill, 
is  C.  adamsi.  The  divers  live  chiefly  on  fish,  and  are  of  eminently 
marine  habit,  though  invariably  resorting  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  to  freshwater  lakes,  where  they  lay  two  dark  brown 
eggs  on  the  very  brink;  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  found  far 
from  the  sea,  being  either  driven  inland  by  stress  of  weather,  or 
exhausted  in  their  migrations.  Like  most  birds  of  their  build, 
they  chiefly  trust  to  swimming,  whether  submerged  or  on  the 
surface,  as  a  means  of  progress,  but  once  on  the  wing  their  flight 
is  strong  and  they  can  mount  to  a  great  height.  In  winter  their 
range  is  too  extensive  and  varied  to  be  here  defined,  though  it  is 
believed  never  to  pass,  and  in  few  directions  to  approach,  the 
northern  tropic;  but  the  geographic^  distribution  of  the  several 
forms  in  summer  requires  mention.  While  C  septetUrionalis 
inhabits  the  north  temperate  zone  of  both  hemispheres,  C. 
arcticus  breeds  in  suitable  places  from  the  Hebrides  to  Scan- 

^  The  remains  of  Colymboides  m*»«/tt5,  from  the  Miocene  of  Langy, 
described  by  this  naturalist  in  the  work  just  cited,  seem  to  show  it  to 
have  been  a  generalized  form.    Unfortunately  its  tibia  is  unknown. 

*  A.  H.  Garrod,  in  his  tentative  and  chiefly  myological  arrange- 
ment of  Birds  (Proc.  Zool.  Sockty,  1874,  p.  117),  placed  the  Colym- 
bidae  and  Podkipedidae  in  one  order  (Anseriformes)  and  the  Akidae 
in  another  {Cnaradriiformes)  \  but  the  artificial  nature  of  this 
assignment  may  be  realized  by  the  fact  of  his  considering  the  other 
Families  of  the  former  order  to  be  Anatidae  and  Spheniscidce. 

*  The  osteology  and  myology  of  this  species  are  described  by 
Dr  Coues  (Mem.  Boston  Soc,  Nat,  History,  1.  pp.  131-172,  pi.  5). 


dinavia,  and  accoss  the  Ru^i^n  empire,  it  would  seem,  to  Jal>an, 
reappearing  in  the  north-west  ^  NortJti  Amiericaf/  though  its 
eastern  limit  on  that  continent  q^nnot  bQ  definitely^  laid  down; 
but  it  is  not  found  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  Shetland  or  Orkney. 
C.  glacialis,  on  the  contrary,  ^  breeds  diroughout  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Canada,  in  Greenland  ^nd  in  Iceland.  It  has  been 
said,  to  do  so  in  Scotbnd  as  wduL  as  in  Norway,  but  the  assertion 
seems  to  lack  positive  proof,  and  it  naay  be  doubted  whether,  with 
the  exception  of  Iceland,  it  is  indigenous  to  the  Old  World,^  since 
the  form  observed  m  North-eastern  Asia  ia  evidently  that  which 
has  been  called  C*  adamsi,  and  is  also  found  in  North-western 
America;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  example  of  this  form 
has  been  taken  in  England  {Proc,  Zool.  Sockty^  1859,  p.  do6)  and 
at  least  one  in  Norway  (Nyt  Mag.  for  Nakmkknskabemiy,  1877, 
p.  134).  (A.  N.) 

DIVERS  and  DIVING  APPARATUS.  To  *'  dive  ''  (Old  £ng. 
dUfan,  d^fan;  cf.  "  dip  '*)  is  to  plunge  under  water,  and  in  the 
ordinary  procedure  of  swimmers  is  distinguished  from  simple 
plunging  in  that  it  involves  remaining  under  the  water  for  an 
interval  of  more  or  less  dmration  before  coming  to  the  surface. 
In  the  article  Swimuing  the  sport  of  diving  in  this  sense  is 
considered.  Here  we  are  only  concerned  with  diving  as  the 
function  of  a  "  diver,"  whose  business  it  is  to  go  under  water 
(in  modern  times,  assisted  by  specially  devised  apparatus)  in 
order  to  work. 

Unassisted  or  Naiural  Diving, — The  earliest  reference  to  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  diving  for  a  purpose  of  utility  occurs  in  the 
Iliad,  16,  745-750,  where  Patrochis  compares  the  fall  of  Hector's 
charioteer  to  the  action  of  a  diver  diving  for  oysters.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  art  was  known  about  1000  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Thucydides  is  the  first  to  mention  the  em^rfoy- 
ment  of  divers  for  mechanical  work  under  water.  He  relates  that 
divers  were  employed  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  to  saw  down 
the  barriers  which  had  been  constructed  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  object  of  obstructing  and  damaging  any  Grecian 
war  vessels  which  might  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour.  At  the 
siege  of  Tyre,  divers  were  ordered  by  Alexander  the  Great  to 
impede  or  destroy  the  submarine  defences  of  the  besieged  as  they 
v/ere  erected.  The  purpose  of  these  obstructions  was  analogous 
to  that  of  the  submarine  mine  of  to-day. 

The  employment  of  divers  for  the  salvage  of  sunken  property  is 
first  mentioned  by  Livy,  who  records  that  in  the  reign  of  Perseus 
considerable  treasure  was  recovered  from  the  sea.  By  a  law  of 
the  Rhodians,  their  divers  were  allowed  a  proportion  of  the  value 
recovered,  var5ang  with  the  risk  inciurred,  or  the  depth  from  which 
the  treasure  was  salved.  For  instance,  if  the  diver  raised  it  from 
a  depth  of  eight  cubits  (12  ft.)  he  received  one-third  for  himseif; 
if  from  sixteen  cubits  (24  ft.)  one  half;  but  upon  goods  lost  near 
the  shore,  and  recovered  from  a  depth  of  two  cubits  (36  in.),  his 
share  was  only  one  tenth. 

These  are  examples  of  unassisted  diving  as  practised  by  the 
Ancients.  Their  primitive  method,  however,  is  still  in  vogae  in 
some  parts  of  the  world — notably  in  the  Ceylon  pearl  fisheries  and 
in  the  Mediterranean  sponge  fisheries,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
as  well  to  mention  the  system  adopted  by  the  natural,  or  naked, 
diver  of  to-day. 

The  volume  and  power  of  respiration  of  the  lungs  vary  in 
different  individuals,  some  persons  being  able  to  hold  their  breath 
longer  than  others,  so  that  it  naturally  follows  that  one  man  may 
be  able  to  stay  longer  \mder  water  than  another.  The  longest 
time  that  a  natural  diver  has  been  known  to  remain  beneath  the 
surface  is  about  two  minutes.    Some  pearl  and  sponge  divers  rub 

^  Lawrence's  C.  pacificus  seems  hardly  to  deserve  s()ecific 
recognition. 

*  In  this  connexion  should  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  occurrence 
in  Europe  of  two  birds  of  this  species  which  had  been  previously 
wounded  by  a  weapon  presumably  of  transatlantic  origin.  One  had 
"  an  arrow  headed  with  copper  sticking  through  its  neck,"  and 
was  shot  on  the  Irish  coast,  as  recorded  by  J.  Vaughan  Thompson 
(Nat.  Hist.  Ireland,  iii.  p.  201);  the  other,  says  Herr  H.  C.  Muller 
(Vid.  Medd.  nat.  Forentng,  1862,  p.  35),  was  found  dead  in  Kal- 
baksfjord  in  the  Faeroes  with  an  iron-tipped  bone  dart  fast  under 
its  wing. 
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their  bodies  with  oil,  and  put  wool,  saturated  with  oil,  in  their 
ears.  Others  hold  in  their  mouth  a  piece  of  sponge  soaked  in  oil, 
which  they  renew  every  time  they  descend.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  these  expedients  are  beneficial.  The  men  who 
dive  in  this  primitive  fashion  take  with  them  a  flat  stone  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre;  to  this  is  attached  a  rope^  which  is  secured  to 
the  diving  boat  and  serves  to  guide  them  to  particular  spots  below. 
When  the  diver  reaches  the  sea  bottom  he  tears  off  as  much  sponge 
within  reach  as  possible,  or  picks  up  pearl  shells,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  then  pulls  the  rope  to  indicate  to  the  man  in  the  boat  that 
be  wishes  to  be  hatiled  up.  But  so  exhausting  is  the  work,  and  so 
severe  the  strain  on  the  system,  that,  after  a  number  of  dives  in 
deep  water,  the  men  often  become  insensible,  and  blood  some- 
time bursts  from  nose,  ears  and  mouth. 

Early  Diving  Appliances. — The  earliest  mention  of  any 
appliance  for  assisting  divers  is  by  Aristotle,  who  says  that  divers 
are  sometimes  provided  with  instruments  for  respiration  through 
which  they  can  draw  air  from  above  the  water  and  which  thus 
enable  them  to  remain  a  long  time  under  the  sea  {De  Part.  Anim. 
2,  16),  and  also  that  divers  breathe  by  letting  down  a  metallic 
vessel  which  does  not  get  filled  with  water  but  retains  the  air 
within  it  {Problem,  32,  5).  It  is  also  recorded  that  Alexander  the 
Great  made  a  descent  into  the  sea  in  a  machine  called  a  colimphay 
which  had  the  power  of  keeping  a  man  dry,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  admitting  light.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  divers  engaged  in  the 
strategy  of  ancient  warfare,  who  drew  air  through  a  tube,  one  end 
of  which  they  carried  in  their  mouths,  whilst  the  other  end  was 
made  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Roger  Bacon  in 
1240,  too,  is  supposed  to  have  invented  a  contrivance  for  enabling 
men  to  work  under  water;  and  in  Vegetius's  De  Re  MUitari 
(editions  of  151 1  and  1532,  the  latter  in  the  British  Museum)  is 
an  engraving  representing  a  diver  wearing  a  tight-fitting  helmet 
to  which  is  attached  a  long  leathern  pipe  leading  to  the  surface, 
where  its  open  end  is  kept  afloat  by  means  of  a  bladder.  This 
method  of  obtaining  air  during  subaqueous  operations  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  action  of  the  elephant  when  swim- 
ming; the  animal  instinctively  elevates  its  trunk  so  that  the 
end  is  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  is  enabled  to 
take  in  fresh  air  at  every  inspiration. 

A  certain  Repton  invented  "  water  armour  "  in  the  year  1617, 
but  when  tried  it  was  found  to  be  useless.  G.  A.  BoreUi  in  the 
year  1679  invented  an>ipparatus  which  enabled  persons  to  go  to  a 
certain  depth  under  water,  and  he  is  credited  with  being  the  first 
to  introduce  means  of  forcing  air  down  to  the  diver.  For  this 
purpose  he  used  a  large  pair  of  bellows.  John  Lethbridge,  a 
Devonshire  man,  in  the  year  17 15  contrived  "  a  watertight  leather 
case  for  enclosing  the  person."  This  leather  case  held  about  half 
a  hogshead  of  air,  and  was  so  adapted  as  to  give  free  play  to 
arms  and  legs,  so  that  the  wearer  could  walk  on  the  sea  bottom, 
examine  a  sunken  vessel  and  salve  her  cargo,  returning  to  the 
surface  when  his  supply  of  air  was  getting  exhausted.  It  is  said 
that  Lethbridge  made  a  considerable  fortune  by  his  invention. 
The  next  contrivance  worthy  of  mention,  and  most  nearly 
resembling  the  modern  diving-dress,  was  an  apparatus  invented 
by  Kleingert ,  of  Breslau^  in  1 798.  This  consisted  of  an  egg-ended 
metallic  cylinder  enveloping  the  head  and  the  body  to  the  hips. 
The  diver  was  encased  first  of  all  in  a  leather  jacket  having  tight- 
fitting  arms,  and  in  leather  drawers  with,  tight-fitting  legs.  To 
these  the  cylinder  was  fastened  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the 
whole  equipment  airtight.  The  air  supply  was  drawn  through  a 
pipe  which  v/as  connected  with  the  mouth  of  the  diver  by  an  ivory 
mouthpiece,  the  surface  end  being  held  above  water  after  the 
manner  mentioned  in  Vegetius,  viz.  by  means  of  a  floating  bladder 
attached  to  it.  The  foul  air  escaped  through  another  pipe  held  in 
a  similar  manner  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  inhalation  being 
performed  by  the  mouth  and  exhalation  by  the  nose,  the  act  of 
inhalation  causing  the  chest  to  expand  and  so  to  expel  the  vitiated 
air  through  the  escape  pipe.  The  diver  was  weighted  when  going 
under  water,  and  when  he  wished  to  ascend  he  released  one  of 
his  weights,  and  attached  it  to  a  rope  which  he  held,  and  it 
was  afterwards  hauled  up. 

Modern  Apparatus, — This,  or  equally  cumbersome  apparatus, 


was  the  only  diving  gear  in  use  up  till  181 9,  in  which  year 
Augustus  Siebe  (the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Siebe,  Gorman  &  Co.), 
invented  his  '^  open  "  dress,  worked  in  conjunction  with  an  air 
force  pump.  This  dress  consisted  of  a  metal  helmet  and  shoulder- 
plate  attached  to  a  watertight  jacket,  imder  which,  fitting  more 
closely  to  the  body,  were  worn  trousers,  or  rather  a  combination 
suit  reaching  to  the  armpits.  The  hdmet  was  fitted  with  an  air 
inlet  valve,  to  which  one  end  of  a  flexible  tube  was  attached,  the 
other  end  being  connected  at  the  surface  with  a  pump  which 
supplied  the  diver  with  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  air.  The  air, 
which  kept  the  water  well  down,  forced  its  way  between  the  jacket 
and  the  under-garment,  and  escaped  to  the  surface  on  exactly  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  the  diving  bell;  hence  the  term  "  open  " 
as  applied  to  this  dress. 

Although  most  excellent  work  was  accomplished  with  this  dress 
— ^work  which  could  not  be  attempted  before  its  introduction — it 
was  still  far  from  perfect.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
diver  to  maintain  an  upright,  or  but  very  slightly  stooping, 
position  whilst  under  water;  if  he  stumbled  and  fell,  the  water 
filled  his  dress,  and,  unless  quickly  brought  to  the  surface,  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  drowned.  To  overcome  this  and  other  defects, 
Siebe  carried  out  a  large  number  of  experiments  extending  over 
several  years,  which  culminated,  in  the  year  1830,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  his  '^  close  ''  dress  in  combination  with  a  helmet  fitted 
with  air  inlet  and  regulating  outlet  valves. 

Though,  of  course,  vast  improvements  have  been  introduced 
since  Siebe's  death,  in  1872,  the  fact  remains  that  his  principle  is 
in  universal  use  to  this  day.  The  submarine  work  which  it  has 
been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  is  incalculable.  But  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  invention  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  diving  apparatus  on  Siebe's  principle  is  universally  used 
to-day  in  harbour,  dock,  pier  and  breakwater  construction,  in 
the  pearl  and  sponge  fisheries,  in  recovering  sunken  ships,  cargo 
and  treasure,  and  that  every  ship  in  the  British  navy  and  in  most 
foreign  navies  carries  one  set  or  more  of  diving  apparatus. 

A  modern  set  of  diving  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  six 
parts: — (i)  an  air  pump,  (2)  a  helmet  with  breastplate,  (3)  a 

diving  dress,  (4)  , p^ 

a  pair  of  heavily  ^ 

weighted    boots, 

(5)  a  pair  of  back  Q'       [|~    "I     ||B 
and        chest  ^  '       ^^ 

weights,  (6)  a 
flexible  non-col- 
lapsible air  tube. 

Air  Pumps, — 
T  ne  type  of  air 
:)ump  varies  with 
che  depth  of  water 
to  which  the  diver 
has  to  descend;  it 
will  be  readily  un- 
derstood that  the 
greater  the  depth 
the  §freater  the 
quantity  of  air 
required  by  the 
diver.  The  pat- 
tern most  gener- 
ally in  favour 
amongst  divers  of 
all  classes  is  a 
three  -  cylinder 
single-act i  n  g 

pump,    which    is  Fig.  i.— Pump  out  of  chest, 

suitable  for  almost  Two-cylinder,  Double-action  Air  Pump  for  Two 
every    description  Divers. 

H^i^pr^m^iv    h^  A,  Air-distributing  ar-   D,  Cylinders. 

iL^      »™      ♦f  rangement,  for  one   E,  Pressure  gauges, 

called     upon     to  ^j^^^.  ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^    p    Nozales    to    which 

5!l''"!Ji  ^'i.nnw  B»  Water  jacket.  divers'    air    pipes 

L         A^^lw  C,  Suction     and     dis-  are  attached, 

water.       Another  rharpp  vs^Ivm 

most   useful  type  charge  valves. 

is  a  two-cylinder  double-acting  pump  (figs,  i  and  2),  which  is 
designed  to  supply  two  divers  working  simultaneously  in  moderate 
depths  of  water,  or  one  diver  only  in  deep  water.  An  air-distributing 
arrangement  is  fitted,  whereby,  when  it  is  desired  to  send  two  men 
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down  together,  each  cylinder  supplies  air  independently  of  the  other; 
and  when  it  is  required  to  send  one  diver  into  deei>  water,  the  two 
cylinders  are  connected  and  the  full  volume  of  air  from  both  is 
delivered  to  the  one  man.  The  same  duty  is  also  performed  by  a 
four-cylinder  single-acting  pumi>.  Smaller  pumps,  having  one 
double-acting  or  two  single-acting  cylinders,  are  also  used  for 
shallow  water  work. 

In  most  cases  these  air  pumps  are  worked  by  manual  power; 
this  method  of  working  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  the 
machines  are  usually  placed  in  small  boats  from  which  the  divers 
work  and  on  which  otner  motive  power  is  not  available.  In  cases, 
however,  where  steam  or  electric  power  is  available  the  pumps  are 
sometimes  worked  by  their  means — more  particularly  on  harbour 
and  dock  works.  In  such  instances  the  air  is  not  delivered  direct 
from  the  ^pump  to  the  diver,  but  is  delivered  into  an  intermediate 
steel  receiver  to  which  the  diver's  air  pipe  is  connected,  the  object 
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Fig.  2. — Pump  in  chest,  ready  for  work. 

being  to  ensure  a  reserve  supi^ly  of  air  in  case  of  a  breakdown  of  the 
pump.  Some  of  these  combinations  of  pumps  and  motors  are  so 
arranged  that,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  the  motor,  the  pump 
can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  with  it,  and  be  immediately  worked  by 
hand  power.  Each  pump  is  fitted  with  a  gauge  (or  g;auges),  indi- 
cating not  only  the  pressure  of  air  which  the  pump  is  supplying, 
but  also  the  depth  of  water  at  which  the  diver  is  working.  The 
cylinders  are  water-jacketed  to  ensure  the  air  delivered  to  the  diver 
being  cool,  the  water  being  drawn  in  and  circulated  round  the 
cylinders  by  means  of  a  small  metal  pump  worked  from  an  eccentric 
on  the  mam  crank-shaft.  Filters  are  sometimes  attached  to  the 
suction  and  delivery  sides  of  the  pumps  to  ensure  the  inlet  of  air 
being  free  from  dirt,  and  the  discharge  of  air  free  from  dirt  and  oil. 
Helmet, — ^The  helmet  and  breastplate  (fig.  3)  are  made  from  highly 
planished  tinned  copper,  with  gun-metal  valves  and  other  fittings. 
The  helmet  is  proviaeii  with  a  non-return  air  inlet  valve  to  which  the 
diver's  air  pipe  is  connected;  the  air  when  it  lifts  the  inlet  valve 
passes  througn  three  conduits — one  having:  its  outlet  over  the  front 
glass,  the  otners  their  outlets  over  the  side  glasses.  In  this  way 
the  diver  gets  the  air  fresh  as  it  enters  the  helmet,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  prevents  condensation  of  his  breath  on  the  glasses  and  keeps 
them  clear.  There  is  a  regulating  air  outlet  valve  by  which  tne 
diver  adj  usts  his  supply  of  air  according  to  his  requirements  in  different 
depths  of  water;  the  valve  is  usually  made  to  oe  adjusted  by  hand, 
but  sometimes  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  operated  by  the  diver 
knocking  his  head  against  it,  the  spindle  being  extended  through  to 
the  inside  of  the  helmet  and  fitted  at  its  inner  extremity  with  a 
button  or  disk.  By  unscrewing  the  valve,  the  diver  allows  air  to 
escape,  and  thus  the  dress  is  deflated;  by  screwing  it  up  the  air 
is  retained  and  the  dress  inflated.  Thus  the  diver  can  control  his 
specific  gravity  and  rise  or  sink  at  will.  In  case  by  any  chance  the 
cUver  should  inflate  the  dress  inadvertently,  and  wish  to  get  rid  of  the 
superfluous  air  quickly,  he  can  do  so  bv  opening  an  emergency  cock, 
which  is  fitted  on  the  helmet.  Plate  glasses  in  gun-metalframes  are 
also  fitted  to  the  helmet,  two,  one  on  each  side,  being  permanently 
fixed,  while  one  in  front  is  made  either  to  screw  in  and  out,  or  to  work 
on  a  hinged  joint  like  a  ship's  scuttle;    the  side  glasses  are  usually 

Protected  by  metal  cross-bars,  as  is  also  sometimes  the  front  glass, 
ome  divers  prefer  unprotected  glasses  at  the  side  of  the  helmet, 
instead  of  protected  oval  ones. 

The  breastplate  is  fitted  on  its  outer  edge  with  metal  screws  and 
bands.  The  disposition  of  the  screws  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
holes  in  the  india-rubber  collar  of  the  diving  dress  described  below. 
There  are  other  methods  of  making  a  watertight  joint  between  the 
diver's  breastplate  and^  the  diving  dress,  but,  as  these  are  only 
mechanical  differences,  it  will  suffice  to  describe  the  Siebe-Gorman 
apparatus,  as  exclusively  adopted   by  the   British  government. 


Whatever  the  shape  or  design  of  the  helmet  or  dress,  Siebe's  prindpfe 
is  the  one  in  universal  use  to-day. 

The  metal  tabs  are  for  carrying  the  diver's  lead  weights,  which  are 
fitted  with  suitable  clips;  the  hooks — one  on  each  side  of  the  helmet 
— ^are  for  keeping  the  ropes  attached  to  the  back  weight  in  position. 
The  helmet  and  breastpfiate  are  fitted  at  their  lower  and  upper  parts 
respectively  with  gun-metal  segmental  neck  rings,  whicn  maice  it 
possible  to  connect  these  two  main  parts  together  by  one-eighth  of 
a  turn,  a  catch  at  the  back  of  the  helmet  preventing  any  chance  of 
unscrewing.  The  small  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  helmet  are  tor  securing 
the  diver's  air  pipe  and  lite  line  in  position  and  preventing  them  from 
swaying. 


Front  view  of  Helmet. 

A,  Helmet. 

B,  Breastplate. 

F,  Emergency  cock. 

G,  Glasses  in  frames. 

H,  Metal  screws  and  bands. 

I,    Metal  tabs. 

J,    Hooks  for  keeping  weight 

ropes  in  position. 
L,  Eyes  to  wnich  air  pipe  and 

life  line  are  secur^. 


Side  sectional  view  of  Helmet. 

K,  Segmental  neck  rings. 

D,  Air  conduits. 

M,  Telephone  receiver. 

N,  Transmitter. 

O,  Contact  piece  to  ring  beU. 


Back  view  of  Helmet. 


Plan  of  Helmet. 
C,  Air  inlet  valve. 
E,  Regulating    outlet    valve. 
G,  Glasses  in  frames. 
L,   Eyes  to  which  air  pipe  and 

life  line  are  secured. 
P,  Connexion    for    telephone 

cable. 


Fig.  3. 


The  Di9ing  Dress  is  a  combination  suit  which  envelops  the  whole 
body  from  feet  to  neck.  It  is  made  of  two  layers  of  tanned  twill  with 
pure  rubber  between,  and  is  fitted  at  the  neck  with  a  vulcanized 
india-rubber  collar,  or  band,  with  holes  punched  in  it  corresponding 
to  the  screws  in  the  breastplate.  This  collar,  when  clamped  tightly 
between  the  bands  and  the  oreastplate  by  means  of  the  nuts,  ensures 
a  watertight  joint.  The  sleeves  of  the  dress  are  fitted  with  vulcanized 
india-rubber  cuffs,  which,  fitting  tightly  round  the  diver's  wrists, 
prevent  the  ingress  of  water  at  these  parts  also. 

Boots, — ^These  are  generally  made  with  leather  uppers,  beechwood 
inner  soles  and  leaden  outer  soles,  the  latter  being  secural  to  the  others 
by  copper  rivets.  Heavy  leather  straps  with  brass  buckles  secure 
the  boot  to  the  foot.  Each  boot  weighs  about  16  lb.  Sometimes  the 
main  part  of  the  boot-golosh,  toe  and  heel,  are  in  one  brass  casting, 
with  leather  upper  part,  heavy  straps  and  brass  buckles. 

Lead  Weights, — ^These  weigh  40  ft  each,  and  the  diver  wears  one 
on  his  back,  another  on  his  chest.  These  weights  and  the  heavy 
boots  ensure  the  diver's  equilibrium  when  under  water. 

Belt  and  Knife  and  Small  Tools, — Every  diver  wears  a  heavy 
waist-belt  in  which  he  carries  a  strong  knife  in  metal  case*  and  some- 
times other  small  tools. 

Air  Pipe, — ^The  diver's  air  pipe  is  of  a  flexible,  non-collapsible 
description,  being  made  of  alternate  layers  of  strong  canvas  and 
vulcanized  india-rubber,  with  steel  or  hard  drawn  metal  wire  em- 
bedded. At  the  ends  are  fitted  gun-metal  couplings,  for  connecting 
the  pipe  with  the  diver's  pump  and  helmet. 
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SipuU  Line. — ^THe  diver's  sigpal  line  (sometimes  called  life  line) 
consists  of  a  length  of  reverse  laid  Manila  rope.  In  cases  where  the 
telephone  apparatus  is  not  used,  the  diver  gives  his  signals  by  means 
of  a  series  of  pulls  on  the  signal  Une  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged 
code. 

Telephonic  Apparatus, — Without  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful 
adjuncts  to  the  modern  diving  apparatus  is  the  loud-sounding 
telephone  (£g.  4),  introduced  by  Siebe,  Gorman  &  Co.,  which  enables 
the  diver  to  communicate  viva  voce  with  his  attendant,  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  British  navy  the  type  of  subniarine  telephonic 
apparatus  used  is  the  Graham-Davis  system.  This  is  made  on  two 
pums,  (i)  a  aing[le  set  of  instruments,  for  communication  between 
one  diver  and  his  attendant  direct,  (2)  an  intercommunication  set 
which  is  used  where  two  divers  are  employed.  With  this  type  the 
attendant  can  speak  to  No.  i  or  No.  2  cfiver  separately,  or  witn  both 
at  the  same  time,  and  vice  versa;  and  No.  i  can  be  put  in  communi- 
cation with  No.  2  whilst  they  are  under  water,  ttie  attendant  at 
the  surface  being  able  to  hear  what  the  men  are  saying.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  system  are  obvious.  It  is  more  particularly 
useful  where  two  divers  are  working  one  either  side  of  a  ship,  or 
where  the  divers  may  be  engaged  upon  the  same  piece  of  work,  but 
out  of  sight  of  one  another,  or  out  of  touch.  It  would  prove  its  utility 
in  a  marked  degree  in  cases  where  a  diver  got  into  difficulties;  a 
second  diver  sent  down  to  his  as^stance  could  receive  and  give  verbal 
directions  and  thus  greatly  expedite  the  work  of  rescue. 

The  telephone  instruments  in  the  helmet  consist  of  one  or  more 
loud-sou ndinff  receivers  placed  either  in  the  crown  of  the  helmet, 
or  one  on  eacli  side  in  close  proximity  to  the  diver's  ears.  A  trans- 
mitter of  a  special  watertight  pattern  is  placed  between  the  front 
glass  and  one  of  the  side  g^Mses,  and  a  contact  piece,  which,  when 
the  diver  presses  his  chin  against  it,  rings  a  bell  at  the  surface,  is 
fitted  immediately  below  the  front  glass.  A  buzzer  is  sometimes 
fixed  in  the  helmet  to  call  the  diver's  attention  when  the  attendant 
wishes  to  speak,  but  as  a  rule  the  voice  is  transmitted  so  loudly  that 
this  device  is  unnecessary.  A  connexion,  through  which  the  insulated 
wires  connecting  the  instruments  pass,  terminates  in  contact  pieces, 

and  the  telephone 
cable,  embedded  in 
the  diver's  signal 
line,  is  connected 
with  it.  The  other 
end  of  the  signal  line 
is  connected  to  a 
battery  box  at  the 
surface.  This  box 
contains,  besides 
the  cells,  a  receiver 
and  transmitter  for 
the  attendant,  an 
electric  bell,  a  ter- 
minal box,  and  a 
special  switch,  by 
means  of  which  vari- 
ous communications 
between  diver,  or 
divers,  and  attend- 
ant are  made.  If, 
as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  diver  hap- 
pens to  be  somewhat 
deaf,  he  can,  whilst 
he  is  taking  a  mes- 
sage, stop  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  outlet 


Fig.  4. — Diver's  Telephone  Communication 
with  the  Surface. 


Q,  Battery,  with  switch  and  bell  m  case. 


Attendant's  receiver  and  transmitter. 


valve  and  the  noise  made  by  the  escaping  air,  by  merely  pressing 
his  finger  on  a  spindle  which  passes  through  the  disk  of  the  valve, 
and  thus  momentarily  ensure  absolute  silence. 

Speaking  Tube. — ^The  rubber  spjeaking  tube  which  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  telephonic  apparatus  is  now  practically  obsolete,  though 
it  is  still  used  in  isolated  cases. 

Submarine  Electric  Lamps, — Various  forms  of  submarine  lamps 
are  used,  from  a  powerful  arc  light  to  a  self-contained  hand  lamp, 
the  former  giving  about  2000  or  3000  candle-power,  and  requiring 
a  steam-driven  dynamo  to  supply  the  necessary  current,  the  latter 
(fig*  5)  giving  a  light  of  iibout  10  candle-power  and  having  its  own 
batteries,  so  that  the  diver  carries  both  the  light  and  its  source  in 
his  hand.  These  submarine  lamps  are  all  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  having  the  incandescent  lamps,  or  carbons  as  the  case 
may  be,  enclosed  in  a  strong  glass  globe,  the  mechanism  and  con- 
nexions being  fitted  in  a  metal  case  above  the  globe,  which  is  flanged 
and  secured  watertightly  to  the  case. 

Self-contained  Dimng  Dress.-^The  object  of  the  self-contained 
diving  dress  is  to  make  the  diver  independent  of  air  supply  from  the 
surface.  The  dress,  helmet,  boots  and  weights  are  of^the  ordinary 
pattern  already  described,  but  instead  of  obtaining  his  air  supply 
by  means  of  pumps  and  pipes,  the  diver  is  equipped  with  a  knapsack 
consisting  of  a  steel  cylinder  containing  oscygen  compressed  to  a 
pressure  of  120  atmospheres  (» about  1800  m)  to  the  square  inch, 
and  chambers  containing  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash.  The 
helmet  is  connected  to  the  chambers  by  tubes,  and  the  oxygen 


cylinder  is  similarly  connected  to  the  chambers.  The  breath  exhaled 
by  the  diver  passes  through  a  valve  into  the  caustic  soda,  which 
absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  then  again  inhaled  through 
another  valve.  *  TTiis  process  of  regeneration  goes  on  automatically, 
the  requisite  amount  of  oxygen  being  restore!  to  the  breathed  air 
in  its  passage  through  the  chambers.  This  type  of  apparatus  has 
been  used  for  shallow  water  work,  but  the  great  majority  of  divers 
prefer  the  apparatus  using  pumps  as  the  source  of  the  air  supply. 

An  emergency  dress,  using  this  self-contained  system  for  breathing, 
has  been  designed  by  Messrs  Fleuss  and  Davis,  of  the  firm  of  Siebe, 
Gorman  &  Co.,  primarily  as  a  life-saving  apparatus,  for  enabling  men 
to  escape  from  disabled  submarine  boats. 

The  helmet  diver  is  indispensable  in  connexion  with  harbour  and 
dock  construction,  bridge-building,  pearl  and  sponge  fishing,  wreck 


^  Fig.  5. — Submarine  Electric  Lamp,  with  and  without 

Reflector. 

A,  Metal  case  containing  C,  Stand,  which   also   pro- 

electrical  fittings.  tects  the  globe.  v 

B,  Glass  globe  and  mean-  D,  Ring  for  suspending  lamp. 

descent  lamp.  £,  Reflector. 

raising  and  the  recovery  of  sunken  cargo  and  treasure.  Every  ship 
in  the  British  navy  carries  one  set  or  more  of  diving  apparatus,  for 
use  in  case  of  emergency,  for  clearing  fouled  propellers,  cleaning 
valves  or  ship's  hull  below  the  water  line,  repairing  hulls  if  necessary, 
and  recovering  lost  anchors,  chains,  torpedoes,  &c. 

Greatest  Depths  attained. — The  greatest  depth  at  which  useful 
work  has  been  performed  by  a  diver  is  182  ft.  From  this  depth 
a  Spanish  diver,  Angel  Erostarbe,  recovered  £9000  in  silver  bars 
from  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  "  Skyro,"  sunk  oflf  Cape  Finisterre; 
Alexander  Lambert  succeeded  in  living  £70,000  from  the 
Spanish  mail  steamer  "  Alphonso  XII,"  sunk  in  162  ft.  of  water 
off  Las  Palmas,  Grand  Canary;  W.  Ridyard  recovered  £50,000  in 
silver  dollars  from  the  "  Hamilton  Mitchell,"  sunk  off  Leuconna 
Reef,  China,  in  150  ft.  There  are  individual  cases  where  much 
larger  sums  have  been  recovered,  but  those  mentioned  are 
particularly  notable  by  reason  of  the  great  depth  involved  and 
stand  out  as  the  greatest  depths  at  which  good  work  has 
been  done.  The  sponge  fishers  of  the  Mediterranean  work 
at  a  maximum  depth  of  about  150  ft.,  and  the  pearl  divers  of 
Australia  at  120  ft.  But  submarine  operations  on  the  great 
majority  of  the  harbour  and  dock  works  of  the  world  are 
conducted  at  a  depth  of  from  30  to  60  ft. 

The  weighted  tools  employed  by  divers  differ  very  little  from 
those  used  by  the  workmen  on  terra  firma.  Pneumatic  tools, 
worked  by  compressed  air  conveyed  from  the  surface  through 
flexible  tubes,  are  great  aids,  particularly  in  rock  removal  work. 
With  the  rock  drill  the  diver  bores  a  nmnber  of  holes  to  a  given 
depth,  inserts  in  these  the  charges  of  dynamite  or  other  explosive 
used,  attaches  one  end  of  a  wire  to  a  detonator  which  is  inserted  in 
the  charge,  and  then  comes  to  the  surface.  The  boat  from  which 
he  works  is  then  moved  away  from  the  scene  of  operations,  paying 
out  the  wire  attached  to  the  detonators,  and  when  at  a  safe 
distance  the  free  end  of  the  wire  is  connected  to  a  magneto 
exploding  machine,  which  is  then  set  in  motion. 

A  complete  set  of  diving  apparatus  costs  from  £75  to  £200^ 
varying  with  the  depth  of  water  for  which  it  is  required. 

The  pay  of  a  diver  depends  u[)on  the  nature  of  the  work  u[)on 
which  he  is  engaged,  and  also  u[)on  the  depth  of  the  water.  On 
harbour  and  dock  work  the  average  wage  is  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  hour; 
on  wreck  work  from  3s.  to  5s.  an  hour,  according  to  depth;  on 
treasure  and  cargo  recovery  so  much  per  day,  with  a  percentage 
on  the  value  recovered,  generally  about  5  %.  The  pearl  fishers  of 
Australia  get  so  much  pei;  ton  of  shell,  and  the  sponge  fishers  are 
also  paid  by  results. 

vm.  II  a 
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A  problem  which  has  been  exercising  the  minds  of  those 
engaged  in  submarine  work  is  the  greatest  depth  at  which  it  is 
possible  to  work,  for,  as  is  well  known,  many  a  fine  vessel  with 
valuable  cargo  and  treasure  is  lying  out  of  reach  of  the  diver  owing 
to  the  pressure  which  he  would  have  to  sustain  were  he  to  attempt 
to  reach  her.  Mr  Leonard  Hill,  and  Drs  Greenwood  and  J.  J.  R. 
Macleod  conducted  experiments  in  conjunction  with  Messrs 
Siebe,  Gorman  &  Co.,  with  a  view  to  solving  this  problem,  and 
their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  some  considerable  success. 
Dr  J.  S.  Haldane  has  also  carried  out  practical  experiments  for 
the  British  Admiralty,  and  under  his  supervision  two  naval 
officers  have  succeeded  in  reaching  the  unprecedented  depth  of 
2IO  ft.,  at  which  depth  the  pressure  is  about  90  lb  to  the  square 
inch. 

Diving  Bells, — Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  experiment  of 
placing  an  inverted  tumbler  in  a  bowl  of  water,  and  seeing  the 
water  excluded  from  the  tumbler  by  the  air  inside  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  to  some  such  experiment  as  this  that  the  conception  of  the 
diving  bell  was  due.  As  is  well  known,  the  pressure  of  water 
increases  with  the  depth,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  this 
pressure  can  be  taken  at  4^  lb  to  every  10  ft.  The  following 
table  shows  the  pressure  at  different  depths  below  the  surface 
of  the  water: — 

Depth.  Pressure. 

20  ft.        .  .       8^  lb  to  the  sq.  in. 

40  „  ^"^ 

80  M 
120  „ 
160 
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If  a  diving  bell  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of,  say,  33  ft,,  the  air  inside 
it  will  be  compressed  to  about  half  its  original  volume,  and  the  bell 
itself  will  be  about  half  filled  with  water.  But  if  a  supply  of  air  be 
maintained  at  a  pressure  equal  to  the  depth  of  water  at  which  the 
bell  is  submerged,  not  only  will  the  water  be  kept  down  to  the 
cutting  edge,  but  the  bell  will  be  ventilated  and  it  will  be  possible 
for  its  occupants  to  work  for  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Tradition  gives  Roger  Bacon,  in  1250,  the  credit  for  being 
the  originator  of  the  diving  bell,  but  actual  records  are  lost  in 
antiquity.  Of  the  records  preserved  to  us,  probably  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  is  an  account  given  in  Kaspar  Schott's  work, 
Technica  curiosa,  published  in  the  year  1664,  which  quoted  from 
one  John  Taisnier,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  This 
account  describes  an  experiment  which  took  place  at  Toledo, 
Spain,  in  the  year  1538,  before  the  emperor  and  some  thousands 
of  spectators,  when  two  Greeks  descended  into  the  water  in  a 
large  "  kettle,'^  suspended  by  ropes,  with  its  mouth  downwards. 
The  "kettle"  was  equipoised  by  lead  fixed  round  its  mouth. 
The  men  came  up  dry,  and  a  lighted  candle,  which  they  had 
taken  down  with  them,  was  still  burning. 

Francis  Bacon,  in  the  Novum  Organutn,  lib.  ii.,  makes  the 
following  reference  to  a  machine,  or  reservoir,  of  air  to  which 
labourers  upon  wrecks  might  resort  whenever  they  required  to 

take  breath: — 

"  A  hollow  vessel,  made  of  metal,  was  let  down  equally  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  carried  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  the  whole  of  the  air  which  it  contained.  It  stood  upon  three 
feet — like  a  tripod — ^which  were  in  length  something  less  than  the 
height  of  a  man,  so  that  the  diver,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
contain  his  breath,  could  put  his  head  into  the  vessel,  and  having 
filled  his  lungs  again,  return  to  his  work." 
But  it  was  to  Dr  Edmund  Halley,  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Society,  that  undoubtedly  the  honour  is  due  of  having  invented 
the  first  really  practical  diving  bell.  This  is  described  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions ,  171 7,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Art  of 
Living  Under  Water  by  means  of  furnishing  air  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  in  any  ordinary  depth."  Halley *s  bell  was  constructed  of 
wood,  and  was  covered  with  lead,  wWch  gave  it  the  necessary 
sinking  weight,  and  was  so  distributed  as  to  ensure  that  it  kept 
a  perpendicular  position  when  in  the  water.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  3  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  5  ft.  at  the 
bottom  and  8  ft.  high.  In  the  roof  a  lens  was  introduced  for 
admitting  light,  and  also  a  tap  to  let  out  the  vitiated  air.  Fresh 
air  was  supplied  to  the  bell  by  means  of  two  lead-lined  barrels. 


each  having  a  bung-hole  in  the  top  and  bottom.  To  the  hole  in 
the  top  was  fixed  a  leathern  tube,  weighted  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  always  fell  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  so  that  no 
air  could  escape.  When,  however,  the  tube  was  turned  up  by  the 
attendant  in  the  bell,  the  pressure  of  the  water  rising  through  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  forced  the  air  through  the  tube  at 
the  top  and  into  the  diving  bell.  These  barrels  were  raised  and 
lowered  alternately,  with  such  success  that  Halley  says  that  he, 
with  four  others,  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  aea,  at  a  depth 
of  9  to  10  fathoms,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  a  time  without 
inconvenience  of  any  sort. 

This  type  of  bell  was  used  by  John  Smeaton  in  repairing  the 
foimdations  of  Hexham  Bridge  in  1778,  but  instead  of  weighted 


Fig.  6. — Ordinary  Diving  Bell. 

barrels,  he  introduced  a  force  pump  for  suppl3dng  the  necessary 
air.  To  Smeaton  too  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  diving  bell 
plant  in  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  to-day,  that  cele- 
brated engineer  having  designed  a  square  bell  of  iron,  for  use  on 
the  Ratnsgate  harbour  works,  in  1788,  This  bell,  which  measured 
4i  ft,  in  length,  3  ft.  in  width  and  4I  ft.  in  height,  and  weighed 
2^  tons,  was  made  sufficiently  heavy  to  sink  by  its  own  weight. 
It  afforded  room  enough  for  two  men  to  work,  and  was  supplied 
with  air  by  a  force  pump  worked  from  a  boat  at  the  surface. 

Though  the  diving  bell  has  been  largely  superseded  by  the 
modern  diving  apparatus,  it  is  still  used  on  certain  classes  of 
work  the  magnitude  of  which  justifies  the  expense  entailed,  for 
it  is  not  only  a  question  of  the  cost  of  the  bell,  but  of  the 
powerful  steam-driven  crane  which  is  needed  to  lower  and  raise 
it,  and  also  of  the  gantry  on  which  the  crane  travels.  Sometimes 
a  barge  or  other  vessel  is  used  for  working  the  bell. 

At  the  present  day,  two  types  of  diving  bell  are  employed — 

the  ordinary  bell,  and  the  air-lock  bell,  which,  however,  is  not  so 

largely  used.  ' 

On  the  new  national  harbour  works  at  Dover,  four  large  diving 
bells  of  the  ordinary  type  (fi^:.  6)  were  employed.  These  bells,  in 
each  of  which  from  four  to  six  men  descended  at  a  time,  consisted 
of  steel  chambers,  open  at  the  bottom,  measuring  17  ft.  long  by 
loi  ft.  wide  by  7  ft.  high,  and  each  weighed  35  tons.  The  ballast, 
which  at  once  gives  the  necessary  sinking  weight  to  the  bell  and 
maintains  its  equilibrium,  consisted  of  slabs  of  cast  iron  bolted  to 
the  walls  of  the  oeil,  inside.  Each  bell  was  fitted  with  ioud'^souoding 
telephonic  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the  occupants  coold  com> 
municate  either  with  the  men  attending  the  crane  or  the  men  looking 
after  the  air  compressors  at  the  surface.  Electric  lamps,  suppKed 
with  current  by  a  dynamo  in  the  compressor  room,  gave  the  neces- 
sary light  inside  the  bell.  Seats  and  foot  rails  were  provided  for  the 
men«  and  there  were  racks  and  hooks  for  the  various  tools.  Sus- 
pended from  the  roof  was  an  iron  skip  into  which  the  men  threw  the 
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excavated  niBUiEial;  wiiich  wa>  emptied  out  wb«a  the  bell  wds  brought 
10  the  surface.  Air  was  supplied  to  the  bells  by  meaas  of  steam- 
driven  compressors  worked  in  a  house  erected  on  the  gantry.  The 
ait  waa  delivered  intoasteelairrcceiver,  and  thence  it  passed  through 
a  fl^ble  tube  connected  to  a  gun-metat  iulet  valve  in  the  roof  of  the 
diving  bell;  the  pressure  of  air  was  regulated  aocording  to  the  deptii 
at  which  the  bell  liappened  to  be  working.  The  maximum  depth 
on  the  Dover  works  was  between  60  and  70  ft.,  =about  25-30  tb  to 
the  square  inch.  A  bell  was  lowered  by  means  of  powerfu f  steam- 
driven  cranes,  travellii^  on  a  gantry,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water, 
and  the  men  entered  it  from  a  boat.  The  bell  then  continued  its 
descent  to  the  bottom,  where  the  men,  with  [nek  and  shovel,  levelled 
the  sea  bed  ready  to  receive  the  large  concrete  blocks,  weighing  from 


Fig.  7.— Air-lock  Diving  BelL 
A,  Working  chamber.  E,  Tackles  Hiapended  from  roof 

fi.  Air-lock.  for    raiting    and    lowering 

C,  Pulleys  and  wire  ropes  for  objects. 

lowering  and  raising  bell.        F,  Air  supply  pipe. 

D,  Iron  ladder. 

30  to  42  tons  apiece.  Having  completed  one  section,  the  bell  .._ 
moved  along  to  another.  The  concrete  blocks  were  then  lowered  and 
placed  in  position  by  helmet  divers.  The  bell  divers,  clad  in  thick 
woollen  suits  and  watertight  thi^h  boots,  worked  in  shifts  of  about 
three  hours  each,  and  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  is.  to  I5d. 
per  hour. 

The  coat  of  an  ordinary  dtvii^  bell,  including  air  compressor, 
telephonic  apparatus  and  electric  light,  is  frooi  {.(too  to  {.i^xt, 
according  to  size. 

The  Air-lock  Diving  Bell  (fig.  7)  comprises  an  iron  or  steel  working 
chamber  nmilar  to  the  ordinary  diving  bell,  but  with  the  addition  at 
a  shaft  attached  to  its  roof.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  is  an  air- 
tight door,  and  about  S  ft.  below  this  is  another  sdmilar  door.  When 
the  bell  divers  wish  to  enter  the  bell,  they  pass  through  the  first 
door  and  close  it  after  them,  and  then  open  a  cock  or  valve  and 
Eradually  lat  into  the  space  between  the  two  doors  compressed 
from  the  working  chamber  in  order  to  equalize  the  pressure;  they 
then  open  the  second  door  and  pass  down  into  the  workiag  chamber, 


dosing  the  door  after  them.  When  reiitmli^  to  the  surface  they 
reverse  the  operation.  It  can  readily  be  imagined  that,  owing  to  its 
unwieldy  character,  the  employment  of  the  air-lock  bell  is  resorted 
to  only  in  those  case*  where  the  nature  of  the  sea  bed  necessitates  its 
remaining  on  a  given  spot  for  eome  considerable  time,  as  for  instance 
'      '  -  -  cavation  of  hard  rock  to  a  given  depth. 

■-lock,  bell  supplied  to  the  British  Admiralty,  for  use  in 
n  with  the  laying  of  moorings  at  Gibraltar,  has  a  working 
chamber  meaau ring  15  ft,  long  by  lof  ft.  wide,  by yi  ft.  high,  and  a 
shaft  37)  ft.  high  by  3  ft.  in  diameter.  It  is  built  of  steel  plates,  with 
cast-iron  ballast,  and  its  total  weight  is  about  46  tone.  The  belt  is 
electrically  lighted,  and  is  fitted  with  telephonic  apparatus  com- 
municatvng  with  the  air-compressor  room  and  lifting- winch  room. 
It  is  worked  through  a  well  in  the  centre  of  a  specially  constructed 
steel  barge  65  ft.  long  by  i^o  ft.  beam,  having  a  draught  of  7  ft.  6  in. 
The  wire  ropes,  for  lowering  and  raising  the  bell,  work  over  putleyi 
which  are  carried  on  a  superstructure  erected  over  the  well.  Two 
sets  of  air  compressors  are  fitted  on  the  bat^e — one  set  for  5i.p[3lying 
air  to  the  bell,  the  other  set  for  working  a  pneumatic  rock  drill  inside 
the  bell.  The  greatest  depth  at  which  this  particular  bell  will  work 
is  40  ft.  The  coat  of  the  whole  plant,  including  bai^,  was  about 
fH,ooo., 

The  diving  dresa  has,  however,  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  the 
diving  bell.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  heavier  cost  of  the  latter,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  greater  mobility  of  the  helmet  diver.  Bell 
divers  are  naturally  limited  to  the  area  which  their  bell  for  the  time 
being  covers,  whereas  helmet  divei?  can  be  distributed  over  different 

¥arts  of  a  contract  and  work  entirely  independently  of  one  another, 
he  use  of  the  diving  bell  is,  therefore,  practically  limited  to  the  work 
of  levelling  the  sea  bed,  and  the  removal  of  rock. 

See  also  the  article  Caisson  Disease  as  regards  the  physiological 
effects  of  compressed  ail.  (R,  H.  D.'J 

DI VES-SUR-M  ER,  A  small  port  and  sca^de  resort  of  north- 
western France  on  the  coaat  of  the  department  of  Calvados,  on 
the  Dives,  i  s  m.  N.E.  of  Caen  by  road.  Pop.  ( 1 906)  3  286.  Dives 
is  cdebtated  as  the  harbour  whence  V^Uiam  the  Conqueror  sailed 
to  England  in  1066.  In  the  porch  of  its  church  (14th  and  15th 
centuries)  a  tablet  records  the  names  of  some  of  his  companions. 
The  town  has  a  picturesque  inn,  adapted  from  a  building  dating 
partly  from  the  i6th  century,  and  market  bufldings  dating  from 
the  14th  to  the  i6th  centuries.  The  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Dives 
Is  fringed  with  small  watering-places,  those  of  Cabouig  (to  the 
west)  and  of  Beuzeval  and  Hoalgate  (to  the  east)  being  practically 
united  with  it.  There  are  large  metallurgical  works  with  electric 
motive  power  dose  to  the  town. 

DIVIDE,  a  word  used  technically  as  a  noun  in  America  and  the 
British  colonies  for  any  high  ridge  between  two  valleya,  forming 
a  water-parting;  a  dividing  range.  For  special  senses  of  the 
verb  "  to  divide  "  (Lat.  di-videre,  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
ooming  from  a  root  seen  in  Lat.  vidua,  Eng.  "  widow  ")>  meaning 
generaUy  to  Bplit  up  in  two  or  more  parts,  see  Division.  Iq  a 
parliamentary  sense,  to  divide  (involving  a  separation  into  two 
sides.  Aye  and  No)  is  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  by  vodng 
on  the  subject  before  it. 

DIVIDEND  (Lat.  ditidmdum,  a  thing  to  be  divided),  the  net 
pro6t  periodically  divisible  among  the  prt^rietors  *A  a  joint- 
stock  company  in  proportion  to  their  respective  holdings  of  its 
capital.  Dividend  is  not  interest,  ahliough  the  word  dividend  is 
frequently  a{^ied  to  payments  of  interest;  and  a  failure  to  pay 
dividends  to  shareholders  does  not,  Uke  a  failure  to  pay  interest 
on  borrowed  money,  lay  a  company  open  to  being  declared 
bankrupt.  In  bankruptcy  a  dividend  is  the  propordonate  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  debtor's  estate  received  by  a  creditor.  In 
England,  the  Companies  Act  1863  provided  that  no  dividend 
should  be  payable  except  out  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company,  but,  in  the  case  of  companies  incorporated  by 
special  act  of  parUamrait  for  the  ctHWtruction  of  miiways  and 
other  public  works  which  cannot  be  completed  for  a  considerable 
time,  it  is  sometimes  provided  that  interest  may  during  construc- 
tion be  paid  to  the  subscribers  for  shares  out  irf  coital.  Dividends 
(excluding  occasional  distributions  in  the  form  of  shares)  are 
ordinarily  payable  in  cash.  Most  companies  divide  their  capital 
into  at  least  two  dasacs,  called  "  preference "  shares  and 
"  ordinary  "  shares,  of  which  the  former  are  entitled  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  company  to  a  preferential  dividend  at  a  fixed 
rate,  and  the  latter  to  whatever  remains  after  payment  of  the 
preferential  dividend  and  any  fixed  charges.  Before,  however,  a 
dividend  is  paid,  a  part  of  thepn^Uis  often  carried  to  a  "  reserve 
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fund."  The  dividend  on  preference  shares  is  either  "  cumulative  " 
or  contingent  on  the  profits  of  each  separate  year  or  half  year. 
When  cumulative,  if  the  profits  of  any  one  year  are  insufficient 
to  pay  it  in  full,  the  deficiency  has  to  be  made  good  out  of  subse- 
quent profits.  A  cumulative  preferential  dividend  is  sometimes 
said  to  be  "  guaranteed/'  and  preferential  dividends  payable  by 
all  English  companies  registered  imder  the  CompaAies  Acts  1862 
to  1 908  are  cumulative  unless  stipulated  to  be  otherwise.  Certain 
public  companies  are  forbidden  by  parliament  to  pay  dividends  in 
excess  of  a  prescribed  maximum  rate,  but  this  restriction  has 
been  happily  modified  in  some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of 
gas  companies,  by  the  institution  of  a  sliding  scale,  under  which  a 
gas  company  may  so  regulate  the  price  of  gas  to  be  charged  to 
consumers  that  any  reduction  of  an  authorized  standard  price 
entitles  the  company  to  make  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
authorized  dividend,  and  any  increase  above  the  standard  price 
involves  a  proportionate  decrease  of  dividend.  Dividends  are 
usually  declared  yearly  or  half-yearly;  and  before  any  dividend 
can  be  paid  it  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary  for  the  directors  to  submit 
to  the  shareholders,  at  a  general  meeting  called  for  the  purpose, 
the  accounts  of  the  company,  with  a  report  by  the  directors  on  its 
position  and  their  recommendation  as  to  the  rate  of  the  proposed 
dividend.  The  articles  of  association  of  a  company  usually 
provide  that  the  shareholders  may  accept  the  director's  recom- 
mendation as  to  dividend  or  may  declare  a  lower  one,  but  may 
not  declare  a  higher  one  than  the  directors  reconunend.  Directors 
frequently  have  power  to  pay  on  account  of  the  dividend  for  the 
year,  without  consulting  the  shaxeholders,  an  ''interim  dividend," 
which  on  ordinary  shares  is  generally  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
the  final  or  regular  dividend.  An  exceptionally  high  dividend 
is  often  distributed  in  the  shape  of  a  dividend  at  the  usual  rate 
supplemented  by  an  additional  dividend  or  '*  bonus."  Payment 
of  dividends  is  made  by  means  of  cheques  sent  by  post,  called 
"  dividend  warrants."  All  dividends  are  subject  to  income-tax, 
and  by  most  companies  dividends  are  paid  ''  less  income-tax," 
in  which  case  the  tax  is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  dividend 
payable  to  each  proprietor.  When  paid  without  such  deduction 
a  dividend  is  said  to  be  "  free  of  income-tax."  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  company  has  to  make  provision  for  payment  of  the 
tax  before  declaring  the  dividend,  and  the  amount  of  its  divisible 
profits  and  the  rate  of  dividend  which  it  is  able  to  declare  are 
consequently  to  that  extent  reduced.  In  respect  of  consols  and 
certain  other  securities,  holders  of  amoimts  of  less  than  £1000  may 
instruct  the  Bank  of  England  or  Bank  of  Ireland  to  receive  and 
invest  their  dividends.  With  few  exceptions,  the  prices  of 
securities  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  include  any 
accruing  dividend  not  paid  up  to  the  date  of  purchase.  At  a 
certain  day,  after  the  dividend  is  declared,  the  stock  or  share  is 
dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  ex  dividend  (or  "  x.  d."),  which 
means  that  the  current  dividend  is  paid  not  to  the  buyer  but 
to  the  previous  holder,  and  the  price  of  the  stock  is  lower  to  that 
extent.  The  expression  "  cum  dividend  "  is  used  to  signify  that 
the  price  of  the  security  dealt  in  includes  a  dividend  which,  in 
the  absence  of  any  stipulation,  might  be  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  seller  of  the  security.  On  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  the 
invariable  practice  is  to  sell  stock  with  the  ''  dividend  on  "  until 
the  company's  books  are  closed,  after  which  it  is  usually  sold 
"  ex  dividend."  (S.D.H.) 

DIVIDIVI,  the  native  and  commercial  name  for  the  astringent 
pods  of  Caesalpinia  coriaria^  a  leguminous  shrub  of  the  suborder 
Caesalpinieae,  which  grows  in  low  marshy  tracts  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  north  of  South  America.  The  plant  is  between 
20  and  30  ft.  in  height,  and  bears  white  flowers.  The  pods  are 
flattened,  and  curl  up  in  drying;  they  are  about  |  in.  broad,  from 
2  to  3  in.  long  and  of  a  rich  brown  colour.  Dividivi  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  Caracas  in  1 768.  It  contains  about  30 % 
of  ellagitannic  acid,  whence  its  value  in  leather  manufacture. 

DIVINATION9  the  process  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  secret  or 
future  things  by  means  of  oracles,  omens  or  astrology.  The  root 
of  the  word,  dens  (god)  or  divuSy  indicates  the  supposed  source  of 
the  soothsayer's  information,  just  as  the  equivalent  Greek  term, 
fiovrucii,  indicates  the  spiritual  source  of  the  utterances  of  the  seer. 


tt&jms.  In  classical  times  the  view  was,,  in  fact,,  general,,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Cicero's  Dt  divinoHone,  that  not  ovUtf  oracles  But  also 
omens  were  signs  sent  by  the  gods;  even  the  astrologer  held  that 
he  gained  his  information,  in  the  lastresort,  fronsthe  same  source. 
On  the  side  of  the  Stoics  it  was  argued  that  if  divination  was  a  real 
art,  there  must  be  gods  who  gave  it  to  mankind;  agaisist  this 
it  was  argued  that  signs  of  feiture  events  may  be  given  without 
any  god. 

Divination  is  practised  in  all  gia^des  of  cu&uie;  its  votaries 
range  from  the  Australian  black  to  the  American  medium.  There 
is  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  source  of  the  infonnation; 
commonly  it  is  held  that  it  comes  from  the  gods  dixcctly  or 
indirectly.  In  the  Bornean  cult  of  the  hawk  it  seems  that  the 
divine  bird  itself  was  regarded  as  having  a  foieknowiedge  of 
the  future.  Later  it  is  regarded  as  no  more  than  a  messengier. 
Among  the  Australian  blacks,  divination  is  largely  employed  to 
discover  the  cause  of  death,  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  due  to 
magic;  in  some  cases  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  is  hrid  to  gpve 
the  information,  in  others  the  living  magician  is  the  source  of  the 
knowledge.  We  find  moreover  as  emi-sdentific  conception  of  the 
basis  of  divination;  the  whole  of  nattire  is  linked  together;  just 
as  the  variations  in  the  height  of  a  colmnn  of  mercury  serve  to 
foretell  the  weather,  so  the  flight  of  birds  or  behaviour  of  cattle 
may  help  to  prognosticate  its  chaogjes;  for  the  uncultured  it  is 
merely  a  step  to  the  assumption  that  animals  know  things  which 
are  hidden  from  man.  Haruspication,  or  the  inspection  of 
entrails,  was  justified  on  similar  grounds,  and  in  the  case  oi  omens 
from  birds  or  animals,  no  less  than  in  astrology,  it  was  held  that 
the  facts  from  which  inferences  were  drawn  were  themselves  in 
part  the  causes  of  the  events  which  they  foretold,  thus  fortifying 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  divination. 

From  a  psychological  point  of  view  divinatory  methods  may  be 
classified  under  two  main  heads:  (A)  autoscopic,  which  d^)end 
simply  on  some  change  in  the  consciousness  of  the  soothsayer; 
(B)  heteroscopic,  in  which  he  looks  outside  himself  for  guidance 
and  perhaps  infers  rather  than  divines  in  the  proper  sense. 

(A)  Autoscopic  methods  depend  on  (i.)  sensory  or  (ii.)  motor 
automatisms,  or  (iii.)  mental  impressions,  for  their  results, 
(i.)  Crystal-gazing  (q.v.)i&  a  world-wide  method  of  divining,  which 
is  analogous  to  dreams,  save  that  the  vision  is  voluntarily  initiated, 
though  little,  if  at  all,  under  the  control  of  the  scryer.  Corre- 
sponding to  crystal-gazing  we  have  shell-hearing  and  similar 
methods,  which  are,  however,  less  common;  in  these  the  informa- 
tion is  gained  by  hearing  a  voice,  (ii.)  The  divining  rod  (q.vS)  is 
the  best-known  example  of  this  class;  divination  depending  on 
automatic  movements  of  this  sort  is  found  at  all  stages  of  culture; 
in  Australia  it  is  used  to  detect  the  magician  who  has  caused  the 
death  of  a  native;  in  medieval  and  modem  times  water-divining 
or  dowsing  has  been  largely  and  successfully  used.  Similar  in 
principle  is  coscinomancyj  or  divining  by  a  sieve  held  suspended, 
which  gives  indications  by  turning;  and  the  equally  common 
divination  by  a  suspended  ring,  both  of  which  are  found  from 
Europe  in  the  west  to  China  and  Japan  in  the  east.  The  ordeal  by 
the  Bible  and  key  is  equally  popular;  the  book  is  suspended  by  a 
key  tied  in  with  its  wards  between  the  leaves  and  supported  on 
two  persons'  fingers,  and  the  whole  turns  round  when  the  name  of 
the  guilty  person  is  mentioned.  Confined  to  higher  cultures  on 
the  other  hand,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  divination  by  automatic 
writing,  which  is  practised  in  China  more  especially.  The  sand 
divination  so  widely  spread  in  Africa  seems  to  be  of  a  different 
nature.  Trance  speaking,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  found  in  any 
stage  of  culture  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the 
procedure  of  the  magician  or  shaman  induces  a  state  of  auto- 
hypnotism;  at  a  higher  stage  these  utterances  are  termed  oracles 
and  are  believed  ::o  be  the  result  of  inspiration  {q.v.),  (iii.)  An- 
other method  of  divination  is  by  the  aid  of  mental  impressions; 
observation  seems  to  show  that  by  some  process  of  this  sort,  akin 
to  clairvoyance  (q.v.),  fortunes  are  told  successfully  by  means  of 
palmistry  or  by  laying  the  cards;  for  the  same  "  lie  "  of  the  cards 
may  be  diversely  interpreted  to  meet  different  cases.  In  other 
cases  the  impression  is  involuntary  or  less  consciously  sought, 
as  in  dreams  (g.v.),  which,  however,  are  sometimes  induced,  for 
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purposes  of  divination,  by  the  process  known  as  incubation  or 
temple  sleep.    Dreams  are  sometimes  regarded  as  visits  to  or 
from  gods  or  the  souls  of  the  dead,  sometimes  as  signs  to  be 
interpreted  symbolically  by  means  of  dream-books,  which  are 
fotmd  not  only  in  Europe  but  in  less  cultured  coimtries  like  Siam. 
(B)  In  heteroscopic  divination  the  process  is  rather  one  of 
inference  from  external  facts.'  The  methods  are  very  various, 
(i.)    The'  casting  of  lots,  sortilege,  was  coinmon  in  dassical 
antiquity;  the  Homeric  heroes  prayed  to  the  gods  when  they  cast 
lots  in  Agamemnon's  leather  cap,  and  Mopsus  divined  with  sacred 
lots  when  the  Argonauts  embarked.    Similarly  dice  are  thrown 
for  purposes  of  sortilege;  the  astragali  or  knucklebones,  used 
in  children's  games  at  the  present  day,  were  implements  of 
divination  in  the  first  instance.    In  Pdynesia  the  coco-nut  is 
spun  like  a  teetotum  to  discover  a  thief.    Somewhat  different  are 
the  omens  drawn  from  books;  in  ancient  times  the  poets  were 
often  consulted,  more  especially  Virgil,  whence  the  name  s&rtes 
virgiUanae,  just  as  the  Bible  is  used  for  drawing  texts  in  our  own 
day,  especially  in  Germany,    (ii.)  In  haruspication,  or  the  inspect 
tion  of  entrails,  in  scapulomancy  or  divination  by  the  speal-bone 
or  shoulder-blade,  in  divination  by  footprints  in  ashes,  found 
in  Australia,  Peru  and  Scotland,  the  voluntary  element  is 
prominent,  for  the  diviner  must  take  active  steps  to  secure  the 
conditions  necessary  to  divination,     (iii.)  In  the  case  of  augury 
and  omensy  on  the  other  hand,  that  is  not  necessary.    The 
behaviour  and  cries  of  birds,  and  angang  or  meeting  with  ominous 
animals,  &c.,  may  be  voluntarily  observed,-  and  opportunities  for 
observation  made;  but  this  is  not  necessaty  for  success',    (iv.)  In 
astrology  we  have  a  method  which  still  finds  believers  among 
people  of  good  educatidn.    The  stan  are  held,  not  only  to  prog- 
nosticate the  future  but  als(^  to  influence  it;  the  child  botn  when 
Mars  is  in  the  ascendant  will  be  war-like;  Venus^  has  to  do  with 
love;  the  sign  of  the  Lion  presides  over  places  where  wild  beasts 
are  found,    (v.)  In  other  cases  the  tie  that  binds  the  subject  of 
divination  with  the  omen-giving  object  is  sympathy.    The  name 
of  the  life-index  is  given  to  a  tree,  animal  or  other  object  believed 
to  be  so  closely  united  by  sympathetic  ties  to  a  himsan  being  that 
the  fate  of  the  latter  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of  the  former. 
The  Pol3mesians  set  up  sticks  to  see  if  the  warriors  they  stood 
for  were  to  fall  in  battle;  <m  Hallowe'^  in  our  own  country  the 
behaviour  of  nuts  and  other  objects  thrown  into  the  fire  is  held  to 
prognosticate  the  lot  of  the  person  to  whom  they  have  been 
assigned.    Where,  as  in  ^he  last  two  cases,  the  sympathetic 
bond  is  less  strong,  we  find  symbolical  interpretation  playing 
an  important  part.   ' ' 

Sympathy  and  symbolism,  association  of  ideas  and  analogy, 
together  with  a  certain  amount  of  observatlcm,  are  the  explana- 
tion of  the  great  mass  of  heteroscopic  divinatory  formulae.  But 
where  autoscopic  phenomena  play  the  chief  part  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  divination  is  less  simj^e.  The  investigations  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  show  that  premonitions,  though 
rare  in  our  own  day,  are  not  absolutely  unknown.  Pseudo- 
premonitions,  due  to  hallucinatory  memory,  are  not  unknown; 
there  is  also  some  ground  for  holding  that  crystal-gasers  are  able 
to  perceive  incidents  which  are  happening  at  a  distance  from 
them.  Divination  of  this  sort,  therefore,  may  be  due  to  observa- 
tion and  experiment  of  a  rude  sort,  rather  than  to  the  unchecked 
play  of  fancy  which  resulted  in  heteroscopic  divination. 

See  also  the  articled  Augurs,  Oracle,  Astrology,  Omen,  &c. 

AuTHORiTiES.-^Bouch6  Lecleicq,  Hiaioire  de  la  dtUnation  dans 
VantiquiU\  Tylor,  PrimittBe^  Culture,  passim;  Mauiy,  "  La  Magie  et 
rastrologie,"  Journ.  Anth.  Inst,  i.  163,  v.  ^6;  Folklore^  iii.  193; 
Ellis,  Tshi-speaking  Peoples,  p.  202;  Dictionnaire  encyclopidique 
des  sciences  mSdicales,  xxx.  24-96;  Journ*  of  Philology ,  xiii.  273, 
xiv.  113;  I>enbner,  Ds  incubatione;  Lenonnant,  La  IHoination,  et 
la  science  de  prSsages  chez  les  ChaldSens;  Ske9t>t  Malay  MagU; 
J.  Johnson,  Yoruba  Heathenism  (1899).  (N.  W.  T.) 

DIVINING-ROD.  As  indicated  in  the  article  Magic, 
Rkabdamancy,  or  the  art  of  using  a  divLyng-rod  for  discovering 
something  hidden,  is  apparently  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and 
the  Roman  virgula  dimna,  as  used  in<  taking  auguries  by  means  of 
casting  bits  of  stick,  is  described  by  Cioero  and  Tacitus  (see  also 
DiviNAZtON);  but  the  special  form.ol  mtgulajurcata,  or  forked 


twig  of  hasel  or  willow  (see  also  Hazel),  described  by  G.  Agridola 
(De  re  metaUica,  1546),  and  in  Sebastian  Munster's  Cosmography 
in  the  early  part  of  the  z6th  century,  used  specially  for  discovering 
metalMc  lodes  or  water  beneath  the  earth,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  genera]  superstition.  The^^  dowsing  "  or  divining-rod, 
in  this  sense,  has  a  modem  interest,  dating  from  its  use  by 
prospectors  for  minerab  in  the  (German  (Harz  Mountains)  mining 
districts;  the  French  chemist  M.  £.  Chevreul  ^  assigns  its  first 
mention  to  Basil  Valentine,  the  alchemist  of  the  late  1 5th  century. 
On  account  of  its  supposed  magical  powers,  it  may  be  taken 
perhaps  as  an  historiod  analogue  to  such  fairy  wands  as  the 
cad'ttceus  of  Mercury,  the  golden  arrow  of  Herodotus's  "  Abaris 
the  Hyperborean,"  or  the  medieval  witch's  broomstick.  But 
the  existence  of  the  modem  water-finder  or  dowser  makes  the 
divining-rod  a  matter  of  more  than  mythological  or  superstitious 
interest.  The  Schlagruthe  (striking-rod),  or  forked  twig  of  the 
German  miners,  was  brought  to  England  by  those  engaged  in  the 
Cornish  mines  by  the  merchant  venturers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
day.  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.,  the  chief  modem  in- 
vestigator of  this  subject,  regards  its  employment,  dating  as  it 
does  from  the  revival  of  learning,  as  based  on  the  medieval 
doctrine  of  "  sympathy,"  the  drooping  of  trees  and  character  of 
the  vegetation  bdng  considered  to  give  indications  of  mineral 
lodes  beneath  the  earth's  surface,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  attrac- 
tion; and  such  critical  works  as  Robert  Boyle's  (1663),  or  the 
Mineraiogia  Comubiensis  of  Pryce  (1778),  admitted  its  value  in 
discovering  mbtals.  But  as  mining  declined  in  Comwall,  the  use 
of  the  dowser  for  searching  for  lodes  almost  disappeared,  and  was 
transferred  to  water-finding.  The  divining-rod  has,  however, 
also  been  used  for  searching  for  any  buried  objects.  In  the  south 
of  France,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  employed  in  tracking 
criminals  and  heretics.  Its  abuse  led  to  a  decree  of  the  Inquisition 
in  1 701,  forbidding  its  employment  for  purposes  of  justice. 

In  modem  times  the  professional  dowser  is  a  ''  water-finder," 
and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  investigation  into  the  possibility 
of  a  scientific  explanation  of  his  claims  to  be  able  to  locate  under- 
ground water,  where  it  is  not  known  to  exist,  by  the  use  of  a 
forked  hazd-twig  which,  twisting  in  his  hands,  leads  him  by  its 
directing-power  to  the  place  where  a  boring  should  be  made. 
Whether  justified  or  not,  a  widespread  faith  exists,  based  no  doubt 
on  frequent  success,  in  the  dowser's  power;  and  Professor 
Barrett  {The  Times,  January  21,  1905)  states  that  "making 
a  liberal  aflowance  for  failures  of  which  I  have  not  heard,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  where  fissure  water  exists  and  the 
discovery  of  underground  wateir  sufi&cient  for  a  dcMnestic  supply 
is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  chances  of  success  with  a 
good  dowser  far  exceed  mere  lucky  hits,  or  the  success  obtained 
by  the  most  skilful  observer,  even  with  fuU  knowledge  of  the  local 
geology."  Is  this  due  to  any  special  .faculty  in  the  dowser,  or 
h4s  the  twig  itself  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  Held  in  balanced 
equilibrium,  the  forked  twig,  in  the  dowaer^s  hands,  moves  with  a 
sudden  and  often  violent  motion,  and  the  appearance  of  actual 
life  in  the  twig  itself,  though  regarded  as  mere  stage-play  by 
some,  is  popularly  associated  with  the  cause  of  the  water- 
finder's  success.  The  theory  that  there  is  any  direct  connexion 
("s3anpathy"  or  electrical  influence)  between  the  divining-rod 
and  the  water  or  metal,  isihowever  repudiated  by  modem  science. 
Professor  Barrett,  who  with  Professor  Janet  and  others  is  satisfied 
that  the  rod  twists  without  aay  intention  cmt  voluntary  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  dowser,  ascribes  the  phenomenon  to  ''  motor- 
automatism  "  on  the  part  of  the  dowser  (see  Automatism),  a 
reflex  action  excited  by  some  stimulus  upon  his  mind,  which  may 
be  either  a  subconscious  suggestion  or  an  actual  impression 
(obscure  in  its  nature)  from  an  external  object  or  an  external 
mind;  both  sorts  of  stimulus  are  possible,  so  that  the  dowser 
himself  may  make  false  inferences  (and  fail)  by  supposing  that 
the  stimulus  is  an  external  object  (like  water).  The  divining-rod 
being  thus  "  an  indicator  of  any  sub-conscious  suggestion  or 
impression,"  its  indications,  no  doubt,  may  be  fallacious;  but 
Professor  Barrett,  basing  his  conclusions  upon  observed  successes 
and  their  greater  proportion  to  failures  than  anything  that 

^  La  Baguette  diwnatoire  (Paris,  1845). 
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chance  coukl  ptroduce,  advance  tjie  bypothesis  tba^  some  perspos 
(like  the  prof essio^alJdDw^r$)  possess  **  a  genuine  super*4iormal 
perceptive  faculty,"  aud  that  the  xmnd  of  a  so^d  dowser,  pQS3^6^: 
ing  the  idiosyncrasy  of  motorrdutomaXiamv  becomes  a  blanl^  pr 
labula  rasa  J  so  that  ^^  tha  faintest  impression  made  by  .th^  object 
searched  for  -creates  an  involuntary,  oi  a.utomatic  motion  <^  the 
indicator,  whatever  it  ixmy  be."  .  Like  the  ^'  homing  instinct  '■  pf 
certain  birds  and  animate,  the  dowser's  power  lies  bepeath  the 
level  of  any  conscious  perception;  and  the  function  of  the  locked 
twig  is  to  act  as  an  index  of  some  material  or.  other  mental 
disturbance  within  him,  which  otherwise  he  could  not  interpret. 

It  should  be  added  that  dowsers  do  not  always  use  any  rod. 
Some  again  use  a  willow  rod,  ot  withy,  others  a  hazel-twig  (the 
traditional  material),  others  a  beech  or  hoUy  twig,  or  one  from 
any  other  tree;  others  even  a  piece  of  wire  or  watch-spring.  The 
best  dowsers  are  said  to  have  been  generally  more  or  less  illiterate 
men,  usiially  enga^^  in  some  humble  vocation. 

Sir  W.  H.  Preece  {The  Times,  January  i6,  1905),  repudiating 
as  an  electrician  the  theory  that  any  electric  force  is  involved, 
has  recorded  his  opinion  that  wMer-finding  by  a  dowser  is  due  to 
"  mechanical  vibration,  set  up  by  the  friction  of  moving  water, 
acting  upon  the  sensitive  ventral  diaphragm  of  certain  exception- 
ally delicately  framed  persons."  Another  theory  is  that  water^ 
Anders  are  ''  exceptionally  sensitive  to  hygrometric  influences." 
In  any  case,  modem  science  approaches  the  problem  as  one 
concerning  which  the  facts  have  to  be  accepted,  and  explained 
by  some  natural,  though  obscure,  cause. 

See  for  further  details  Professor  Barrertt's  longer  discussion  in  parts 
32  (1897}  and  38  (1900)  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Kesearch, 

DIVISION  (from  Lat.  dirnderey  to  break  up  into  parts,  separate), 
a  general  term  for  the  action  of  breaking  up  a  whole  into  parts. 
Thus,  in  political  economy,  the  phrase  "  division  of  labour  " 
implies  the  assignment  to  particular  workmen  of  the  various 
portions  of  a  whole  piece  of  work;  in  mathematics  division  is 
the  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one  nimiber  or  quantity, 
the  "  divisor,"  is  contained  in  another,  the  "  dividend  "  (see 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra);  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries,  the  term  was  used  for  rapid  passages 
consisting  of  a  few  slow  notes  amplified  into  a  florid  passage, 
i.e,  into  a  larger  niunber  of  quiok  ones.  The  word  is  used  also  in 
concrete  senses  for  the  parts  into  which  a  thing  is  divided,,  r.g.  a 
divifflon  of  an  army,  an  administrative  or  electoral  division; 
similarly,  a  ^'division"  is  taken  in  a  legislative  body  when  votes 
are  recorded  for  and  against  a  proposed  measure. 

In  logic,  division  is  a  technical  term  for  the  process  by  which 
a  genus  is  broken  up  into  its  species.  Thus  the  genus  '^  animal  " 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  habitat  of  the  various  kinds, 
into  animals  which  live  on  land,  those  which  live  in  water,  those 
which  live  in  the  air.  £ach  of  these  may  be  subdivided  according 
to  whether  their  constituent  members  do  or  do  not  possess  certain 
other  qualities.  The  basis  of  each  of  these  divisions  is  caUed  the 
fundametUum  divisionis.  It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  division 
in  respect  of  those  qualities  which  make  the  genus  what  it  is. 
The  various  spedes  are  all  alike  in  the  possession  of  the  generic 
attributes,  but  differ  in  other  respects;  they  are  ''  variations  on 
the  same  theme  "  (Joseph,  ItUroduction  to  Logic,  1906);  each  one 
has  the  generic,  and  also  certain  peculiar^  qualities  (differentiae)^ 
which  latter  distinguish  them  from  other  spedes  of  the  same 
genus.  The  process  of  division  is  thus  the  obverse  of  classification 
iq.v.);  it  proceeds  from  genus  to  species,  whereas  dassification 
begins  with  the  particulars  and  rises  through  species  to  genus.  In 
the  exact  sdences,  and  indeed  in  all  argument  both  practical 
and  theoretical,  accurate  division  is  of  great  importance.  It  is 
governed  by  the  following  rules,  (i)  Division  must  he  exhaustive; 
all  the  members  of  the  genus  must  find  a  place  in  one  or  other  of 
the  spedes;  a  captain  who  selects  for  his  team  skilful  batsmen 
and  bowlers  only  is  guilty  of  an  incomplete  division  of  the  whole 
function  of  a  cricket  team  by  omitting  to  provide  himself  with 
good  fielders.  Rectilinear  figures  cannot  be  divided  into  triangles 
and  quadrilaterals  because  there  are  rectilinear  figures  which 
have  more  than  four  sides.    On  the  other  hand,  triangles  can  be 


^vided  into  equilater9i>;  isoscfiles  s^nd  sqilenq,*  since  no  other  kind 
of  triangle  can  c^t*  ^.(2)  ZHvision^must  be  exclusive^  that  is,  each 
spedes  ia,ust  ba^^pmplet^  in  itself  and.iu^t  coi^tain  members  of 
another  ^edes.  •  JN^  poember  of  a  gcQus  ;nust  be  included  in  more 
thanone  pf  the  spede^.  (3) .  In  every  divisipfi  there  must  be  but  one 
principle  (fundamen^um  di^io^^).  The  members  of  a  genus 
may  differ  from  one,an6,ther,jn  mapy  respects,  ^^Z?*  books  may 
be  divided  agp^rding  to  ^ternal^  form  into  quarto,  octavo,  &c., 
or  according  to  binding  into,  calf ,  doth,  paper-backed  and  so  on. 
They  cannot,  however,,  be^  divided  logically  into  quarto,  paper- 
backed, novdsiand  remf^inders.  When  more  than  one  principle  is 
used  in  a  diyisipn  it  is  called  ^  •  cross  division. "  (4)  Division  must 
proceed  gradually  ("  Divisioruon  facit  saltum  "),  t.e.  the  genus 
must  be  resolved  into  the  next  highest  C'  proximate  ")  species. 
To  go  straight  from  a  summum  genus  to  very  small  spedes  is  of  no 
sdentific  value. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  logical  division  is  concerned  exdusivdy 
with  universals  or  conc^ts;  division  is  of  genus  and  spedes,  not 
of  particulars.  Two  other  ki^ds  of  division  are  recognized: — 
fufitaphysical  divisiony  \h&  separation  in  thought  of  the  various 
qualities  possessed  by  an  individual  thing  (a  piece  of  lead  has 
weight,  colour^  &&),  and  physical  dtitisioif  ox  partition,  the 
breaking  up  of  an  obi^t  ipto  its  parts  (a  watch  is  thought  of 
as  being  composed  of  case,  dial,  works,  &c.).  XiOgical  division  is 
dosdy  allied  with  logical  definition  (9.V.). 

DIVORCE  (Lat.  divortium,  derived  jEifom  dis-y  apart,  and 
vertere,  to  turn),  the  dissolution,. in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  tie 
of  marriage.  It  indudes  both  the  complete  abrogation  of  .the 
marriage  relation  known  as  a  divorce  a  ,vinculo  n^atrimonii,  which 
carries  with  it  a  power  on  th^  part  of  both  pities  to  the  marriage 
to  renxarry  other  persons  or  each  other,  aQ4  ^^  that  incomplete 
severance  not  involving  powers  to  nemarry,  which  was  formerly 
known  as  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro^  andJias  in  England  been  termed 
^*  judicial  separation. "  Less  strictly,  divorce  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  include  judicial  dedac^ons  of  nuJjUtyof  marriage,  which, 
while  practically  terminate*  th^  marriage  relation,  proceed  in 
law  on  the  basis  of  the  marriage  i^ever  haying  been  legally 
established.  1 

The  conditions  under  which,  in  diffecepi  communities,  divorce 
has  at  different  times  been  perputted,  vary  with  the  aspects  in 
which  the  rdation  oi  marriage  (i;.v.).has  been  regarded.  When 
marriage  has  been,  deemed  t^  be  the  apquisiUon  by  the  husband 
of  property  in  the  wife,  or  when  it  has  been  regard^  as  a  mere 
agreement  between  persons,  capable;  both  to  form  and  to  dissolve 
that  contract,  we  find  that  marriage  has  been,  dissoluble  at  the 
will  of  the  husband,  or  by  <a,gceemen^  qf  the  husband  and  wife. 
Yet  even  in  these  cases  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  in 
the  purity  of  marriage  relations^  in  thepecuniaiy  bearings  of  this 
particulajT  contract,  and  the icoin^ition  pl.childf^n,  ha$  led  to  the 
imposition  of  restrictioi^f  on^^d  the  attardu^^t  of  conditioiis  to, 
the  termination  of  the  obligations  con^fquent  on  a.  marriage 
legally  contracted*  Bi|t  the  mi^n  restrictions  on  liberty  of  divorce 
have  arisen  from  tbencoaception  of  mfirriage  entertained  by 
rdigions,  and  espedally  by  one  religion.  Christianity  has  had  no 
greater  practical  effect.on  the  life  of  mankind  than  in  its  belief 
that  marriage  is  no  mere  civil  contract,  but  a  vow  in  the  sight 
of  God  binding  the  parties  by  obligations  of  conscience  above 
and  beyond  those  of  dvil  law^  Translating  this  conception  into 
practice,  Christianity  not  only  profoundly  modified  the  l^al 
conditions  of  divorce  as  formulated  in  the  Roman  dvil  law,  but 
in  its  own  canon  law  defined  its  own  rule  of  divorce,  going  so  far 
as  in  the  Western  (at  least  in  itis  unreformed  condition),  though 
not  the  Eastern,  branch  of  Christendom  to  forbid  all  complete 
divorces,  that  is  to  say,  all  dissolutions  of  marriage  cairying  with 
them  the  right  to  remarry. 

.History 

The  Roman  Lat^  ^f  Divorce  before  Justinian.'^^The  history  of 
divorce,  therefore,  practically  begins:  with  the  law  <^  Rome.  It 
took  its  earliest  colour  from  that  conoeption  of  the  pairia  potestas, 
or  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family  over  its  members,  which 
enters  so  deeply  into  the  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome.    The 
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wife  was  trajosferred  ut  nuanage  to  the  authority  of  her  husband, 
in  tmtnus,  and  consequently  became  so  far  subject  to  him  that 
he  couJd,  at  his  will ^  renounce  his  rule  over  her^  and  terminate  his 
companionship^  subject  at  least  to  an  adjustment  of  the  pecuniary 
rights  which  were  disturbed  by  sudi  action.  So  clearly  was  the 
power  of  the  htsband  derived  from  that  of  the  father,  that  for  a 
long  period  a  father,  in  the  exercise  of  hispfitestas,  could  take  his 
daughter  from  her  husband  against  the  wishes  of  both.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  this  power,  anomalous  as  it  appears,  was  not 
unexercised,  as  we  find  that «  constitution  of  Antoninus  Pius 
prohibited  a  father  from  xiistuffbihg  a  harmopious  union,  and 
Marcus  Aurdius  afterwards  limited  this  prohibition' by  allowing 
the  interference  of  a  father' lor  stiong  and  just  cause— ^ma^na  ei 
justa  causa  intervenienU:^  Except  in  so  far  as  it  was  restrained 
by  special  legislation,  the  authority  of  a  husband  in  the  matter 
of  divorce  was  absolute.  As  early  indeed,  however,  as  the  time  of 
Romulus,  it  is  said  that  the  state  asserted 'its  interest  in  the 
permanence  of  marrialge  by  forbidding  the  repudiatidn  of  wives 
unless  they  were  guilty  of  adult^rr  or  of  drinking  wine,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  the  whole  of  an  offender's  property,  one-hall  of  which 
went  to  the  wife,  the  other  to  Ceres.  But  the  law  of  the  XII. 
Tables,  in  turn,  allowed  freedom  of  divorce.  It  would  appear, 
however,  tiiat  the  sense  of  the  oommunlty  was  so  fkr  shocked  by 
the  inhumanity  of  treating  a-wife  as 'mere  property,  or  the  risk  of 
regarding  marriage  as  a  mere'temiihabl^  contract,  that,  without 
crystallizing  into  positive  enactment,  it  operated  to  prevent  the 
exercise  of  so  harsh^nd  dang^ns  a  power.  It  is  said  that  for 
500  years  no  husband  took  advantage  of  his  power,  and  it 
was  then  only  by  an  orderof  a  censor,  however  obtain^,  that 
Spurius  CarviHus  Ruga  repudiated  his  wife  for  barrenness.  We 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  genidneness  of  this 
censorial  order,  or  at  least  to  conjecture  the  influence  under  which 
the  censor  was  induced  to  intervene,  when  we  find  that  in  another 
instance,  that  of  L.  Antonius,  a  censorpunished  an  unjust  divorce 
by  expulsion  from  the  senate,  and  that  the  exercise  of  their  power 
by  husbands  increased  to  a  great  and  alarming  extent.  Probably 
few  of  the  admirers  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  orators  have  not 
regretted  his  summary  and  wholly  informal  repudiation  of 
Terentia.  At  last  the  k*  Julia  de  adMeriis,  while  recognizing  a 
power  of  divorce  both  in  the  husband  and  inthe  wife,  imposed  on 
it,  in  the  public  interest,  serious  restrictions  and  consequences. 
It  required  a  written  bill  of  divorce  {libe^^  repud/H)  to  be  given 
in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citizens 
of  age,  and  the  divorce  must  be  pubKcly  registered.  The  act  was, 
however,  purely  an  act  of  the  party  performing  it,  and  no  idea  of 
judicial  iuterference  or  contract  seems  to  have  been  entertained. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  either  husband  or  wife  giving  the  bill  to 
acquaint  the  other  with  it  before  its  execution,  though  it  was 
considered  proper  to  deliver  the  bill,  When  made,  to  the  other 
party.  In  this  way  a  wife  could  divorce  a  lunatic  husband,  or  the 
paterfamilias  of  a  lunatic  wife  cotdd  divorce  her  from  her  husband. 
But  the  lex  Julia  was  also  the  first  of  a  series  of  enactments  by 
which  pecuniary  consequences  were  imposed  on  divorce  both  by 
husbands  and  wives,  whether  the  intention  was  to  restrain  divorce 
by  penalties  of  this  nature,  or  to  readjust  pecuniary  relations 
settled  on  the  basis  of  marriage  and  disturbed  by  its  rupture.  It 
was  provided  that  if  the  wife  was  guilty  of  adultery,  her  husband 
in  divorcing  her  could  retain  one-sixth  of  her  dcs,  but  if  she  had 
committed  a  less  serious  offence,  one-eighth.  If  the  husband  was 
guilty  of  adultery,  he  had  to  make  immediate  restitution  of  her 
dowry,  or  if  it  consisted  of  land,  the  annual  proceeds  for  three 
years;  if  he  was  guilty  of  a  less  serious  offence,  he  had  six  months 
within  which  to  restore  the  dos.  If  both  parties  were  in  fault,  no 
penalty  fell  on  either.  The  lex  Jtdia  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
acts  of  legislation  extending  and  modifying  its  provisions.  The 
legislation  of  Constantine,  a.d.  331,  spedfied  certain  causes  for 
which  alone  a  divorce  could  take  place  without  the  imposition  of 
pecuniary  penalties.  There  were  three  causes  for  which  a  wife 
could  divorce  her  husband  with  impunity:  (i)  murder,  (2) 
preparation  of  poisons,  (3)  violation  of  tombs;  butJf  she  divorced 
him  for  any  other  cause,  stich  as  drunkenness,  or  gaihbling  or 
immoral  society,  she  forfeited  her  dowry  and  incurred  the  further 


penalty  of  deportation.  There  were  also  three  causes  for  which  a 
husband  could  divorce  his  wife  without  incurring  any  penalty: 
(i)  adultery^  (2)  preparation  of  poisons,  (3)  acting  as  a  procuress. 
If  he  divorced  her  for  any  other  caiise,  he  forfeited  all  interest  in 
her  dowry;  and  if  he  married  again,  the  first  wife  could  take  the 
dowry  of  the  second. 

In  A.D.  421  the  emperors  Honorius  and  Theodosius  enacted 
a  law  of  divorce  which  introduced  limitations  on  the  power  of 
!  remarriage  as  an  additional  penalty  in  certain  cases.  As  regards  a 
,  wife:  (x)  if  she  divorced  her  husband  for  grave  reasons  or  crime, 
she  retained  her  dowry  and  could  remarry  after  five  years; 
'  (2)  if  she  divorced  him  for  criminal  conduct  or  moderate  faults, 
she  forfeited  her  dowry,  became  incapable  of  remarriage,  and  liable 
,  to  deportation,  nor  could  the  emperor's  prerogative  of  pardon  be 
.  exerted  in  her  favour.  As  regards  a  husband:  if  he  divorced  his 
wife  (i)  for  serious  crime,  he  retained  the  dowry  and  could  re- 
many  immediately;  (2)  for  criminal  conduct,  he  did  hot  retain 
the  dowry,  but  could  remarry;  (3)  for  mere  dislike,  he  for- 
feited the  property  brought  into  the  marriage  and  could  not 
remarry. 

In  A.D.  449  the  law  o£  divorce  was  rendered  simpler  and 

:  certainly  more  facile  by  Theodoidus  and  Valentinian.     It  was 

'  provided  that  a  wife  could  divorce  her  husband  without  incurring 

•any  penalty  if  he  wias  convicted  of  any  one  of  twelve  offences: 

(i)  treason,  (2)  adultery,  (5)  homicide,  (4)  poisoning,  (5)  forgery, 

'  (6)  violating  tombs,  (7)  stealing  £rom  a  church,   (8)  robbery, 

(9)  cattle-stealing,  (10)  attempting  his  wife's  life,  (11)  beating  his 

wife,  (12)  introducing  immoral  women  to  his  house.    If  the  wife 

divorced  her  husband  for  any  other  oause,  she  forfeited  her  dowry, 

and  could  not  matry  again  for  five  years.    A  husband  could 

.  divorce  his  wife  without  incurring  a  penalty  for  any  of  these 

reasons  except  the  last,  and  also  for  the  following  reasons: 

(i)  going  to  dine  with  men  other  than  her  relations  without 

the  knowledge  or  against  the  wish  of  her  husband;  (2)  going 

from    home  at  night    against    his  wish  without    reasonable 

cause;   (3)   frequenting  the  circus,   theatre  or  amphitheatre 

after  being  forbidden  by  her  husband.     If  a  husband  divorced 

his  wife  for  any  other  reason,  he  forfeited  all  interest  in  his 

wife's  dowry,  and  also  any  property   he    brought    into    the 

.  marriage. 

The  above  sketch  of  the  legislation  •  prior  to  the  time  of 
Justinian,  while  it  indicates  a  desire  to  place  the  husband  and  wife 
on  something  like  terms  of  equahty  as  regards  divorce,  indicates 
also,  by  its  forbidding  remarriage  and  by  its  pecuniary  provisions 
,  in  certain  cases,  a  sense  in  the  community  of  the  importance  in 
the  pubHc  interest  of  restraining  the  violation  of  the  contract  of 
marriage.  But  to  the  Roman  marriage  was  primarily  a  contract, 
and  therefore  side  by  side  with  this  legislation  there  alwa3rs 
existed  a  power  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent.  We  must  now 
turn  to  those  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  which,  in 
combination  with  the  legislation  above  described,  produced 
the  law  formulated  by  Justinian. 

The  Christian  View  of  Divorce.^^The  Christian  law  of  divorce 
as  enunciated  by  its  Founder  was  expressed  in  a  few  words, 
but  these,  unfortunately,  by  no  means  of  agreed  interpretation. 
To  appreciate  them  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  enactment  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  also  was  expressed  in  few  words,  but  of  a 
meaning  involved  in  much  doubt.  The  phrase  in  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4, 
which  is  translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  "  some  unclean- 
ness,"  but  in  the  Revised  Version,  "  some  unseemly  thing,"  and 
which  is  the  only  cause  stated  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  "  bill  of 
divorcem^it,"  was  limited  by  the  school  of  Shanmai  to  moral 
delinquency,  but  was  extended  by  the  rival  school  of  Hillel  to 
causes  of  trifling  importance  or  even  to  motives  of  caprice.  The 
wider  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  words 
of  Christ  (Matt.  v.  31),  who,  in  indicating  His  own  doctrine  in 
contradistinction  to  the  law  of  Moses,  said, ''  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  saving  for  the  cause  of  fornication  {irofipdus), 
causeth  her  to  commit  adultery;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  her 
that  is  divorced  committeth  adultery."  The  meaning  of  these 
word^  of  Christ  Himself  has  been  involved  in  controv^sy,  which 
perhaps  was  nowhere  carried  on  with  greater  acuteness  or  under 
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more  critical  conditions  than  within  the  walls  of  the  British 
parliament  during  the  passage  of  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857.  That 
they  justify  divorce  of  a  complete  kind  for  moral  delinquency 
of  some  nature  is  supported  by  the  opinion  probably  of  every 
competent  scholar.  But  scholars  of  eminence  have  sought 
to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  X670S  iropv^ias  to  antenuptial 
incontinence  concealed  from  the  husband,  and  to  exclude 
adultery.  The  effect  of  this  view  commends  itself  to  theadherents 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  because  it  places  the  right  to  separation 
between  husband  and  wife,  not  on  a  cause  supervening  after 
a  marriage,  which  that  Church  seeks  to  regard  as  absolutely 
indissoluble,  but  on  invalidity  in  the  contract  of  marriage  itself, 
and  which  may  therefore  render  the  marriage  liable  to  be  declared 
void  without  impugning  its  indissoluble  character  when  rightly 
contracted.  The  narrower  view  of  the  meaning  of  iropvelas  has 
been  maintained  by,  among  others,  Dr  Ddllinger  (First  Ages  of  the 
Church,  ii.  226);  but  those  who  will  consider  the  arguments  of 
Professor  Conington  in  reply  to  Dr  Ddllinger  {CarUemp,  Review, 
May  1869)  will  probably  assign  the  palm  to  the  £nglish  scholar. 
A  more  general  view  points  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  quite  true 
that  under  the  Mosaic  law  antenuptial  incontinence  was,  as  was 
also  adultery,  punishable  with  death.  But  when  we  consider 
the  effect  of  adultery  not  only  as  a  moral  fault,  but  as  violating 
the  solemn  contract  of  marriage  and  vitiating  its  objects,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Christ,  in  employing  a  term  of  general  import, 
intended  to  limit  it  to  one  kind,  and  that  the  less  serious,  of 
incontinence. 

Effect  of  Christianity  on  the  Law  of  Rome, — The  modification 
in  the  civil  law  of  Rome  effected  by  Justinian  under  the  joiat 
influence  of  the  previous  law  of  Rome  and  that  of  Christianity 
was  remarkable.  Gibbon  has  summed  up  the  change  effected  in 
the  law  of  Rome  with  characteristic  accuracy:  "  The  Christian 
princes  were  the  first  who  specified  the  just  causes  of  a  private 
divorce;  their  institutions  from  Constantine  to  Justinian  appear 
to  fluctuate  between  the  customs  of  the  empire  and  the  wishes  of 
the  Church;  and  the  author  of  the  Novels  too  frequently  reforms 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  Code  and  Pandects. "  Divorce  by  mutual 
consent,  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely  free,  was  prohibited 
(Nov.  117)  except  in  three  cases:  (i)  when  the  husband  was 
impotent;  (2)  when  either  husband  or  wife  desired  to  enter  a 
monastery;  and  (3)  when  either  of  them  was  in  captivity  for  a 
certain  length  of  time.  It  is  obvious  that  the  two  first  of  these 
exceptions  might  well  commend  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  the  former  as  being  rather  a  matter  of  nullity  of  marriage 
than  of  divorce,  the  latter  as  admitting  the  paramount  claims  of 
the  Church  on  its  adherents,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  words  of  St  Paul  himself,  who  clearly  contemplated  a 
separation  between  husband  and  wife  as  allowable  in  case  either 
of  them  did  not  hold  the  Christian  faith  ( i  Cor.  vii.  12).  At  a  later 
period  Justinian  placed  a  further  restriction  or  even  prohibition 
on  divorce  by  consent  by  enacting  that  spouses  dissolving  a 
marriage  by  mutual  consent  should  forfeit  all  their  property,  and 
be  confined  for  life  in  a  monastery,  which  was  to  receive  one-third 
of  the  forfeited  property,  the  remaining  two-thirds  going  to  the 
children  of  the  marriage.  The  cause  stated  for  this  remarkable 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  the  abandoiunent  of  the  conception  of 
marriage  as  a  civil  contract  ut  nan  Dei  indicium  contemnatur 
(Nov.  134),  indicates  the  influence  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
marriage.  That  influence,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  its 
full  force.  The  prohibitions  of  Justinian  on  divorce  by  consent 
were  repealed  by  Justin  (Nov.  140) ,  his  successor.  "  He  yielded,' ' 
says  Gibbon,  ''  to  the  prayers  of  his  unhappy  subjects,  and 
restored  the  liberty  of  divorce  by  mutual  consent;  the  civiliand 
were  unanimous,  the  theologians  were  divided,  and  the  ambiguous 
word  which  contains  the  precept  of  Christ  is  flexible  to  any  inter- 
pretation that  the  wisdom  of  a  legislature  can  demand."  It  was 
difficult,  the  enactment  stated,  ''  to  reconcile  those  who  once 
came  to  hate  each  other,  and  who,  if  compelled  to  live  together, 
frequently  attempted  each  other's  lives." 

Justioian  further  re-enacted,  with  some  modifications,  the 
power  of  divorce  by  a  husband  or  wife  against  the  will  of  the  other. 
Divorce  by  a  wife  was  allowed  in  five  cases  (Nov.  117):  (i)  the 


husband  being  party  or  privy  to  conspiracy  against  the  state; 

(2)  attempting  his  wife's  life,  or  failing  to  disclose  to  her  plots 
against  it;  (3)  attempting  to  induce  his  wife  to  commit  adultery; 

(4)  accusing  his  wife  falsely  of  adultery;  (5)  taking  a  woman  to 
live  in  the  house  with  his  wife,  or,  after  warning,  frequenting 
a  house  in  the  same  town  with  any  woman  other  than  his  wife. 
If  a  wife  divorced  her  husband  for  one  of  these  reasons,  she 
recovered  her  dowry  and  any  property  brought  into  the  marriage 
by  her  husband  for  life  with  reversion  to  her  children,  or  if  there 
were  no  children,  absolutely.  But  if  she  divorced  him  for  any 
other  reason,  the  provisions  of  the  enactment  of  Theododus  and 
Valentinian  were  to  apply.  A  husband  was  allowed  to  divorce  his 
wife  for  any  one  of  seven  reasons:  (i)  failure  to  disclose  to  her 
husband  plots  against  the  state;  (2)  adultery;  (3)  attempting  or 
failing  to  disclose  plots  against  her  husband's  life;  (4)  frequenting 
dinners  or  balls  with  other  men  against  her  husband's  wishes; 

(5)  remaining  from  home  against  the  wishes  of  her  husband 
except  with  her  parents;  (6)  going  to  the  circus,  theatre  or 
amphitheatre  without  the  knowledge  or  contrary  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  her  husband;  (7)  procuring  abortion.  If  the  husbiuid 
divorced  his  wife  for  any  one  of  these  reasons  he  retained  the 
dowry  absolutely,  or  if  there  were  children,  with  reversion 
to  them.  If  he  divorced  her  for  any  other  reason,  the  enact- 
ments of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  applied.  In  any  case  of 
a  divorce,  if  the  father  or  mother  of  either  spouse  had  advanced 
the  dowry  and  it  would  be  forfeited  by  an  unreasonable  divorce, 
the  consent  of  the  father  or  mother  was  necessary  to  render 
the  divorce  valid. 

Effect  of  Divorce  on  Children  in  the  Law  of  Rome, — The  custody 
of  the  children  of  divorced  parents  was  dealt  with  by  the  Roman 
law  in  a  liberal  manner.  A  constitution  oi  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  left  it  to  the  judge  to  determine  in  his  discretion  to 
which  of  the  parents  the  children  should  go.  Justinian  enacted 
that  divorce  should  not  impair  the  rights  of  children  either  as  to 
inheritance  or  maintenance.  If  a  wife  divorced  her  husband  for 
good  cause,  and  she  remained  unmarried,  the  children  were  to  be 
in  her  custody,  but  to  be  maintained  by  the  father;  but  if  the 
mother  was  in  faulty  the  father  obtained  the  custody.  If  he  was 
unable,  from  want  of  means,  to  support  them,  but  she  was  able 
to  do  so,  she  was  obliged  to  take  them  and  support  them.  It  is 
interesting  to  coinptMre  these  provisions  as  to  childem  with  the 
practice  at  present  u^der  English  law,  which  in  this  respect 
reflects  so  closely  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Rome. 

The  Canon  Law  of  Divorce, — The  canon  law  of  Rome  was  based 
on  two  main  principles:  (i)  That  there  could  be  no  divorce  a 
vinculo  matrimomiy  but  only  a  mensa  et  thoro^.  The  rule  was  stated 
in  the  most  absolute  terms:  '^  Quamdiu  vivit  vir  licet  adulter  sit^ 
licet  sodomitaf  licet  flagUiis  ofnnibus  coopertus,  et  ab  uxore  propter 
haec  scelera  derelictus,  maritus  ejus  reputatur,  cui  alterum  vivum 
accipere  non  licet  ^^  (Caus.  32,  Quaest.  7,  c.  7).  (2)  That  no 
divorce  could  be  had  at  the  will  of  the  parties,  but  only  by  the 
sentence  of  a  competent,  that  is  to  say,  an  ecclesiastical,  court. 
In  this  negation  of  a  right  to  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  lies 
the  broad  difference  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches  of  Christendom.  The  Greek  Church,  under- 
standing the  words  of  Christ  in  the  broader  sense  above  mentioned, 
has  always  allowed  complete  divorce  with  a  right  to  remarry  for 
the  cause  of  adultery.  And  it  is  said  that  the  form  at  least  of 
an  anathema  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  modified,  out  of  respect 
to  difference  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Church  (see  Pothier  5. 6.  21). 
The  papal  canon  law  allowed  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  ioi  six 
causes:   (i)    adultery  or  unnatural  offences;   (2)   impotency; 

(3)  cruelty;  (4)  infidelity;  (5)  entering  into  religion;  (6)  con- 
sanguinity. The  Church,  however,  always  assumed  to  itself 
the  right  to  grant  licences  for  an  absolute  divorce;  and  further, 
by  claiming  the  p>ower  to  declare  marriages  null  and  void, 
though  professedly  this  could  be  done  only  in  cases  where 
the  original  contract  could  be  said  to  be  void,  it  was,  and 
is  to  this  day,  undoubtedly  extended  in  practice  to  cases  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  original  contract  really 
void>  but  in  which  a  complete  divorce  is  on  other  grounds 
desirable. 
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Divorce  in  England 


In  England  the  law  of  divorce,  originally  based  on  the  canon 
law  of  Rome,  underwent  some,  though  little,  permanent  change 
at  the  Reformation,  but  was  profoundly  modified  by  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  the  state  through  legislation.  From  the  canon 
law  was  derived  the  principle  that  divorce  could  legally  take 
place  only  by  sentence  of  the  court,  and  never  at  the  will  of  the 
parties.  Complete  divorce  has  never  been  governed  by  any  other 
principle  than  this;  and  in  so  far  as  an  incomplete  divorce  has 
become  practicable  at  the  will  of  the  parties,  it  has  been  by  the 
intervention  of  civil  tribunals  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  Those  ccrurts  adopted  as  ground  for  divorce 
a  mensa  et  thoro  the  main  grounds  allowed  by  Roman  canon  law, 
adultery  and  cruelty  (AylifEe,  32;  G>.  lit.  102;  i  Salk.  162; 
Godolphin  Abridg.  495).  The  causes  of  heresy  and  of  entering 
into  religion,  if  ever  they  were  recognized  in  England,  ceased  to 
exist  at  the  ReformadoB. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts 
proceeded  in  divorce  a  mensa  et  tkoro  are  those  which  are  still  in 
force,  and  which  (with  some  modification  by  statutory  enactm^it) 
have  been  administered  by  judicial  tribunals  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  courts  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  law,  and  therefore 
the  law  of  divorce,  was  administered  were,  imtil  1857,  the  courts 
of  the  various  dioceses,  including  that  of  the  ardibishop  of 
Canterbury,  known  as  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  that  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  known  as  the  Consistory  Court  of  York;  but  by 
statute  a  suitor  was  prevented  from  taking  proceedings  in  any 
court  except  that  determined  by  the  residence  of  the  person 
against  whom  proceedings  were  taken  (23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9) .  From 
these  courts  an  appeal  lay  to  delegates  appointed  in  each  case  by 
the  crown,  until  the  establishment  of  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council  in  1836,  when  the  appeal  was  given  to  the  crown 
as  advised  by  that  body. 

The  proof  of  adultery  (to  which  Isidore  in  his  Book  of  Ety- 
mology gives  the  fanciful  derivation  of  ''  ad  aUerius  thorum  '*) 
was  not  by  the  canon  law  as  received  in  England  restricted  by  the 
operation  of  arbitrary  rules.  It  was  never,  for  example,  required, 
as  by  the  law  of  Mahomet,  that  the  act  should  have  been  actually 
seen  by  competent  witnesses,  nor  even  that  the  case  should  be 
based  on  any  particular  kind  of  proof.  It  was  recognized  that  the 
nature  of  the  offence  almost  inevitably  precluded  direct  evidence. 
One  rule,  however,  appears  to  have  commended  itself  to  the 
framers  of  the  canon  law  as  too  general  in  its  application  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  principle.  The  mere  confession  of  the  parties 
was  not  regarded  as  a  safe  ground  of  conviction;  and  this  rule 
was  formulated  by  a  decretal  epistle  of  Pope  Celestine  III.,  and, 
following  it,  by  the  105th  of  the  Canons  of  1604.  This  rule  has 
now  been  abrogated;  and  no  doubt  it  is  wiser  not  to  fetter  the 
discretion  of  the  tribunal  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  decide 
ing  particular  cases,  but  experience  of  divorce  proceedings  tends 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  this  rule  of  the  canon  law  was  founded 
on  an  accurate  appreciation  of  human  nature. 

Although,  therefore,  with  the  above  exception,  no  strict  rules 
of  the  evidence  necessary  to  establish  adultery  have  ever  been 
established  in  the  Engli^  courts,  experience  has  indicated,  and 
in  former  days  judges  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  often  expressed, 
the  lines  upon  which  such  proof  may  be  expected  to  proceed.  It 
is  necessary  and  sufficient,  in  general,  to  prove  two  things — first 
the  guilty  affection  towards  each  other  of  the  persons  accused, 
and,  secondly,  an  opporttmity  or  opportunities  of  which,  if  so 
minded,  their  passion  may  have  been  gratified.  It  is  obvious  that 
any  strong  proof  on  either  of  these  points  renders  strict  proof  on 
the  other  less  needful;  but  when  proof  on  both  is  afforded,  the 
common  sense  of  a  tribunal,  acting  with  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  may  be  trusted  to  draw  the  inevitable  conclusion. 

The  definition  of  cruelty  accepted  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
as  that  of  the  canon  law  is  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  at 
the  present  time;  and  the  view  of  the  law  taken  by  the  House  of 
Lords  in  Russell  v.  Russell  (1897  App.  Cas.  395)  was  expressly 
based  on  the  view  of  cruelty  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law.    The  best  definition  by  older  English  writers 


is  probably  to  be  found  in  Clarke's  Praxis  (p.  144):  '^  Si  maritus 
fuerit  erga  uxorem  crudelis  et  ferax  ac  mortem  comminatus  et 
machinatus  fuerit,  vel  earn  inhumaniter  verbis  et  verberibus 
tractaverit,  et  aliquando  venenum  loco  potus  paraverit  vel 
aliquod  simile  commiserit,  propter  quod  sine  periculo  vitae 
ami  marito  cohabitare  aut  obsequia  conjugalia  impendere 
non  audeat  .  .  .  consimili  etiam  causa  competit  viro  contra 
mulierem."  Lord  Stowell,  probably  the  greatest  master  of  the 
dvil  and  canon  law  who  ever  sat  in  an  English  court  of  justice, 
has  in  one  of  his  most  famous  judgments  (Evans  v.  Evans,  1790, 
I  Hagg.  Consist.  35)  echoed  the  above  language  in  words  often 
quoted,  which  have  constituted  the  standard  exposition  of  the 
law  to  the  present  day.  "  In  the  older  cases,"  he  said,  "  of  this 
sort  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  into,  I  have 
observed  that  the  danger  of  life,  limb  or  health  is  usually  insisted 
as  the  ground  upon  which  the  court  has  proceeded  to  a  separation. 
This  doctrine  has  been  repeatedly  appHed  by  the  court  in  the 
cases  which  have  been  dted.  The  court  has  never  been  driven 
off  this  ground.  It  has  always  been  jealous  of  the  inconvenience 
of  departing  from  it,  and  I  have  heard  no  one  case  dted  in  which 
the  court  has  granted  a  divorce  without  proof  given  of  a  reason- 
able apprehension  of  bodily  hurt.  I  say  an  apprehension,  because 
assuredly  the  court  is  not  to  wait  till  the  hurt  is  actually  done; 
but  the  apprehension  must  be  reasonable:  it  must  not  be  an 
apprehension  arising  from  an  exquisite  and  diseased  sensibility  of 
mind.  Petty  vexations  applied  to  sudi  a  constitution  of  mind 
may  certainly  in  time  wear  out  the  animal  machine^  but  still 
they  are  not  cases  of  legal  relief;  people  must  relieve  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can  by  prudent  resistance,  by  calling  in  the 
succours  of  religion  and  the  consolation  of  friends;  but  the  aid  of 
courts  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases  with  any  effect."  The 
risk  of  personal  danger  in  cohabitation  constituted,  therefore, 
the  foundation  of  legal  cruelty.'  But  this  does  not  exclude  such 
co&dutt  as  a  course  of  persistent  ill-treatment,  though  not 
amounting  to  personal  violence,  espedally  if  such  ill-treatment 
has  in  fact  caused  injury  to  health.  But  the  person  complaining 
must  not  be  the  author  of  his  or  her  own  wrong.  If,  accordingly, 
one  of  the  spouses  by  his  or  her  conduct  is  really  the  cause  of  the 
conduct  complained  of,  recourse  to  the  court  would  be  had  in  vain, 
the  true  remedy  lying  in  a  reformation  of  the  real  cause  of  the 
disagreement. 

In  addition  to  a  denial  of  the  charge  or  charges,  the  canon  law 
aUowed  three  grounds  of  answer:  (i)  Contpensatio  criminiSy  a  set- 
off of  equal  guilt  or  recrimination.  This  principle  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  Roman  law  and  it  had  the  effect  of  refusing  to 
one  guilty  spouse  the  remedy  of  divorce  against  the  other  although 
equally  guilty.  It  was  always  accepted  in  England,  although 
not  in  other  countries,  such  as  France  and  Scotland,  which  also 
followed  the  canon  or  dvil  law.  In  strictness,  recrimination 
applied  to  a  similar  offence  having  been  committed  by  the  party 
charging  that  offence.  But  a  dedsion  (1888)  of  the  English 
courts  shows  that  a  wiffe  who  had  committed  adultery  could  not 
bring  a  suit  against  her  husband  for  cruelty  (Otway  v.  Otway  13  P. 
D.  141).  (2)  Condonation,  If  the  complaining  spouse  has,  in  fact, 
forgiven  the  offence  complained  of,  that  constitutes  a  conditional 
bar  to  any  proceedings.  '  The  main  and  usual  evidence  of  such 
forgiveness  is  constituted  by  a  renewal  of  marital  intercourse, ' 
and  it  is  difficult — ^perhaps  impossible — to  imagine  any  case  in 
which  such  intercourse  would  not  be  held  to  establish  condonation. 
But  condonation  may  be  proved  by  other  acts,  or  by  words, 
having  regard  to  the  drcumstances  of  each  case.  Condonation 
is,  however,  always  presumed  to  be  conditional  on  futiure  good 
behaviour,  and  misconduct  even  of  a  different  kind  revives  the 
former  offence.  (3)  Connivance  constitutes  a  complete  answer  to 
any  charge.  'Nor  need  the  husband  be  the  active  agent  of  the 
misconduct  of  the  wife.  Indifference  or  neglect  imputable  to  a 
corrupt  intention  are  sufficient. '  It  will  be  seen  presently  that 
-modem  statute  law  has  gone  further  in  this  direction.  It  is  to  be 
added  that  the  connivance  need  not  be  of  the  very  act  complained 
■of,  but  may  be  of  ah  act  of  a  similar  kind.  A.leanied  judge, 
recalling  thte  classical  anecdote  of  Maecenas  and  Galba,  said^  "  A 
husband  is  not  permitted  to  say  non  omnibus  dormioJ*    The 
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ecclesiastkal  courts  also  considered  themselves  bound  to  refuse 
relief  if  there  was  shown  to  be  collusion  between  the  parties.  In 
its  primary  and  most  general  sense  cc^usion  was  understood  to  be 
an  agreement  between  the  parties  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
court  by  false  or  fictitious  evidence;  for  example,  an  agreement 
to  commit,  or  appear  to  commit,  an  act  of  adultery.  Colhision, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  the  imposing  of  other  than  genuine 
evidence  on  the  court.  It  extends  to  an  agreement  to  withhold 
any  material  evidence;  and  indeed  is  carried  further,  and  held  to 
extend  to  any  agreement  which  may  have  the  eCEect  of  conceaUng 
the  real  and  complete  truth  from  the  court  (see  Churchward  v. 
Churchward^  1894,  p.  x6i).  This  doctrine  was  of  considerable 
importance  even  in  the  days  when  only  divorces  amensa  ei  titoro 
were  granted,  because  at  that  time  the  parties  were  not  permitted 
to  separate  by  consent.  At  the  present  day  it  has  becoihe,  with 
regard  to  divorce  a  vinculo  truUrimotm^  a  rule  of  greater  and  of 
more  far-reaching  importance. 

The  canon  l£uw  as  accepted  in  England,  while  allowing  divcMrces 
of  the  nature  and  for.  the.causes  above  mentioned,  actively  inter*' 
fered  to  prevent  separation  between  husband  and  wife  in  any 
other  manner.  A  suit  known  as  a  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal 
rights  could  be  brought  to  compel  cohabitation;  and  on  evifiestce 
of  the  desertion  of  either  spouse,  the  court  ordered- 1*  return  to 
the  matrimonial  home,  though  it  carried  no  furtheir  it^  authority 
as  to  the  matrimonial  relatipns  witiiia  the  home.  To  this  suit  an 
agreement  between  th^  parties  {Constituted  no  answer;  But  an 
answer  was  afforded  by  any  copdiict  which  would  have  supported 
a  decree  of  divorce  a  mensa  ei  ihpro.  It  is  a  question  whether, 
indeed,  the  ecclem^stitCaL  courts  would  not  have  gone  further,  and 
refused  a  decree  of  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  on  grounds  whidb 
might  appear  adequate  to .  justify .  such  refusal,  though  not 
sufficient  on  which  to  groimd  a  decree  of  divorce.  The  view  of  the 
court  of  appeal  and  the  House  of  Lords  has  given  some  colour  to 
this  opinion^  and  certainly  the  cpurt  of  appeal  has  held,  althctugh 
perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  that  the  effect  of  a  modem  statute  has 
been  to  allow  the  court  to  refuse  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  for 
causes  falling  9^lort  of  what  would  constitute  ground  for  divorce 
(Russell  V.  Russell^  1S95,  P-  S^S)- 

The  ecclesiastical  courts  provided  for  the  pecuniary  rights  of 
the  wife  by  granting  to  her  alimony  during  the  progress  of  the  suit, 
and  a  proper  allowance  after  its  termination  in  cases  in  which  she 
was  successful.  Such  payments  were  dep>endent  on  the  pecuniary 
means,  orJoQullies,  as  they  were  termed,  of  the  husband,  and  were 
subject  to  subsequent  increase  or  diminution  in  proper  cases. 
But  the  ecclesiastical  courts  did  not  deal  with  the  custody  of 
the  children  of  the  marriage,  it  being  probably  considered  that 
that  matter  could  be  determined  by  the  common  law  rights  of 
the  father,  or  by  the  intervention  of  the  ccmrt  of  chancery. 

The  canon  law  fixed  no  period  of  limitation,  either  in  respect  of 
a  suit  for  divorce  or  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights;  but,  as 
regards  at  least  suits  for  divorce,  any  substantial  delay  might  lead 
to  the  imputation  of  a9quiescence  or  even  condonation.  To  that 
extent,  at  least,  the  maxim  vigUantibus  non  dornUenUbus  jura 
suhveniunt  applied. 

It  is  remarkable  that  desertion  by  either  party  to  a  marriage^ 
except  as  giving  rise  to  a  suit  for  restitution,  was  not  treated  as  an 
offence  by  canon  law  in  Englan^.  It  formed  no  ground  for  a  suit 
for  divorce,  and  constituted  no  answer  to  such  a  suit  by  way  of 
recrimination.  It  might  indeed  deprive  a  husband  of  his  remedy 
if  it  amounted  to  connivance,  or  perhaps  even  if  it  amounted  only 
to  culpable  neglect. 

The  canon  law,  as  administered  in  England,  has  kept  clear  the 
logical  distinction  which  exists  between  dissolving  a  marriage  and 
declaring  it  null  and  void.  The  result  has  been  that,  in  England 
at  least,  the  two  proceedings  have  never  been  allowed  to  pass  into 
one  another,  and  a  complete  divorce  has  not  been  granted  on 
pretence  of  a  cause  really  one  for  declaring  the  marriage  void  ab 
initio.  But  for  certain  causes  the  courts  were  prepared  to  declare 
a  marriage  null  a;ad  void  on  the  suit  of. either  party.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  a  marriage  void  or  only 
voidable,  though  in  both  cases  it  became  the  subject  of  a,  similar 
declaration.  ^  It  was  void  in  the.cases  of  incapacity  of  thei parties 


to  contract  it,  arising  from  want  of  proper  age,  or  consanguinity, 
or  from  a  previous  marriage,  or  from  absence  of  consent,  a  state 
of  things  which  would  arise  if  the  marriage  were  compelled  by 
force  or  induced  by  fraud  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contract  entered 
into  or  the  personahty  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
in  England  at  least,  the  id^  of  fraud  as  connected  with  the 
solemnization  of  marriage  has  been  kept  within  these  narrow 
limits.  Fraud  of  a  different  kind,  such  as  deception  as  to  the 
property  or  position  of  the  husband  or  wife,  or  antecedent 
impurity  of  the  wife,  even  if  resulting  in  a  concealed  pregnancy, 
has  not  in  England  (though  the  Iast>mentioned  cause  has  in  other 
countries)  been  held  a  groimd  for  the  vitiation  of  a  marriage 
contract.  A  marriage  was  voidable,  and  could  be  declared  void, 
on  the  ground  of  physical  incapacity  of  either  spouse,  the  absence 
of  intercourse  between  the  parties  after  a  sufficient  period  of 
opportunity  being  almost,  if  not  quite,  conclusive  on  this  subject. 

With  regard  to  one  cause  of  nullity  the  legislation  interfered 
from  consideration,  it  is  said,  of  a  case  of  spedal  hardship. 
Before  the  Marriage  Act  of  1835  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  were  only  voidable  by  a 
'  decree  of  the  court,  and  remained  valid  unless  challenged  during 
the  lifetime  of  both  the  parties.    But  this  act,  while  providing 
that  no  previous  marriage  between  persons  within  the  pro- 
,  hibited  degrees  should  be  annulled  by  a  decree  of  the  ecclesiastical 
court  pronounced  in  a  suit  depending  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
!  of  the  act,  went  on  to  render  all  such  marriages  thereafter  con- 
tracted in  England  ''<  absolutely  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and 
purposies  whatever." 

Another  suit  was  allowed  by  the  ecdesiasUcal  courts  which 
should  be  mentioned,  although  its  bearing  on  divorce  is  indirect. 
This  was  the  suit  for  jactiMion  of  marriage,  which  in  the  case 
of  any  person  falsely  asserting  his  or  her  nmrriage  to  another, 
allowed  such  person  to  be  put  to  perpetual  silence  by  an  order 
of  the  court.  This  suit,  which  has  been  of  rare  occurrence 
(though  there  was  an  instance,  Thompson  v.  Rourke,  in  1893), 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  for  thre  purpose  of  determining 
the  validity  of  a  marriage.  The  legislature,  has,  however,  in  the 
Legitimacy  Declaration  Act  of  1858,  provided  a  ready  means  by 
which  the  validity  of  marriages  and  the  legitimacy  of  children 
can  be  determined,  and  the  procedure  provided  has  repeatedly 
been  utilised. 

It  should  be  added,  as  a  matter  closdy  akin  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  the  common  law  took  cognizance 
of  one  phase  of  matrimonial  relations  by  allowing  an  action  by 
the  husband  against  a  paramour,  known  as  an  action  for  criminal 
conversation.  In  such  an  action  a  hisband  could  recover 
damages  estimated  according  to  the  loss  he  was  supposed  to  have 
sustained  by  the  seduction  and  loss  of  his  wife,  the  punishment 
of  the  seducer  not  being  altogether  excluded  from  consideration. 
Although  this  action  was  not  unfrequently  (and  indeed,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  divorce,  necessarily)  brought,  it  was  one  which 
naturally  was  regarded  with  disfavour. 

Effect  of  the  Reformation,^— OrtzX  as  was  the  indirect  effect  of 
the  Reformation  upon  the  law  of  divorce  in  England,  the  direct 
effect  was  small.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  supposed  that  the 
disappearance  of  the  sacramental  idea  of  marriage  entertained  by 
the  Roman  Church  would  have  ushered  in  the  greater  freedom 
of  divorce  which  had  been  associated  with  marriage  regarded 
as  a  dvil  contract.  And  to  some  extent  this  was  the  case.  It 
was  for  some  time  supposed  that  the  sentences  of  divorce 
pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  acquired  the  effect 
of  allowing  remarriage,  and  such  divorces  were  in  some  cases 
granted.  In  Lord  Northampton's  case  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
the  delegates  pronounced  in  favour  of  a  second  marriage  after  a 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro.  It  was,  however,  finally  decided  in 
Foljambe's  case,  in  the  44th  year  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  marriage 
validly  contracted  could  not  be  dissolved  for  any  cause.  But 
the  growing  sense  of  the  right  to  a  complete  divorce  far  adequate 
cause,  when  no  longer  any  religious  law  to  the  contrary  could 
be  validly  asserted,  in  time  compelled  the  discovery  of  a  remedy. 
The  commission  appointed  by  Henry  VIII*  and  Edward  VI.  to 
reform  the  ecclesiastical  law  dre^  up  thtf  elaborate  report  known 
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as  the  Reformatio  Legum,  shd  in  this  they  recommended  thdX 
divorces  a  foetisa  et  tkmo  should  be  abolished,  and  in  their  place 
complete  divorce  allo^eied  for  the  causes  of  adultery,  desertion 
and  cruelty.  These  proposals,  iiowever,  never  became  blW;  In 
1669  a  private  act  of  parliament,  was  granted  in  the  case  o^  Lord 
de  Roos,  and  this  was  followed,  by  another  in  the  case  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  in  1692.  Such  acts  were,:  however,  rare  undl.the 
accession  of  the  House  oC  Hanover,  only  five  acts  passing  before 
that  period.  Afterwards  their  number  considerably  increased. 
Between  17 15  and  1775  there  were  sixty  such  acts,  in  the  next 
twenty-hve  years  there  were  seventy-four,  and  between  1800  and 
1850  there  were  ninety.  In  1829  alone  there  were  seVen,  and  in 
1830  nine. 

The  jurisdiction  thus  assumed  by  parhament  to  grant  absolute 
divorces  was  exercised  with  great  care.  The  case  was  fully 
investigated  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not 
only  was  the  substance  of  justice  so  secured,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  further  required  that  application  to  parliament  should  be 
preceded  by  a  successful  suit  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  resulting 
in  a  decree  of  divorce  a^mensa  etthwo,  and  in  the  case  of  a  husband 
being  the  applicant,  a  successful  action  at  common  law  and  the 
recovery  of  damages  against  the  paramour.  In  this  way,  and 
also,  if  needful,  on  its  own  initiative,  the  House  of  Lords  provided 
that  there  should  be  no  connivance  or  coUusion.  Care  was  also 
taken  that  a  proper  allowance  was  secured  to  the  wife  in  cases 
in  which  she  was  npt  the  offending  party.  This  procedure  is  still 
pursued  in  the  case  of  Irish  divorces. 

It  is  obvious,  however^  that  the  necessity  for  costly  proceedings 
before  the  Houses  of  Parliament  imposed  great  hardship  on  the 
mass  of  the  population,  and  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  this 
hardshq>  was  deeply  felt.  Repeated  proposals  were  made  to 
parliame&t  with  a  view  to  reform  of  the  law,  and  more  than  one 
commission  reported  on  the  subject.  It  is  said  that  the  final 
impetus  was  given  by  an  address  to  a  prisoner  by  Mr  Justice 
Maule.  The  prisoner's  wife  had  deserted  him  with  her  paramour, 
and  he  married  again  during,  her  lifetime.  He  was  indicted  for 
bigamy,  and  convicted,  and  Mr  Justice  Maule  sentenced  him  in 
the  following  words.* — "  Prisoner  at  the  bar:  You  have  been 
convicted  of  the  offence  of  bigamy,  that  is  to  say,  of  marrying 
a  woman  while  you  had  a  wife  still  alive,  though  it  is  true  she 
has  deserted  you  and  is  living  in  adultery  with  another  man. 
You  have,  therefore,  committed  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  your 
country,' and  you  have  also  acted  under  a  very  serious  misappre- 
hension of  tke  course  which  you  ought  to  have  pursued.  You 
should  have  gone  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  and  there  obtained 
against  your  wife  a  decree  a  mensa  ^  Iharo,  You  should  then 
have  brought  an  action  in  the  courts  of  common  law  ^nd  re- 
covered, as  no  doubt  you  would  have  recovered,  damages  against 
your  wife's  paramour.  Armed  with  these  decrees,  you  should 
have  approached  the  legislature  and  obtained  an  act  of  parliament 
which  would  have  rendered  you  free  and  legally  competent  to 
marry  the  person  whom  you  have  taken  on  yourself  to  marry 
with  no  such  sanction.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  proceedings 
woiQd  have  cost  you  many  hundreds  of  pounds,  whereas  you 
probably  have  not  as  many  pence.  But  the  law  knows  no  dis- 
tinction between  rich  and  poor.  The  sentence  of  the  court  upon 
you,  therefore,  is  that  you  be  imprisoned  for  one  day,  which 
period  has  already  been  exceeded,  as  you  have  been  in  custody 
since  the  conunencement  of  the  assizes."  The  grave  irony  of  the 
learned  judge  was  felt  to  represent  truly  a  state  of  things  well- 
nigh  intolerable,  and  a  reform  in  the  law  of  divorce  was  felt  to  be 
inevitable.  The  hour  and  the  man  came  in  1857,  the  man  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Richard  Bethell  (afterwards  Lord  Westbury),  then 
attorney-genial. 

The  Aa  of  X857, — Probably  few  measures  have  been  cohfc^lved 
with  such  consummate  dull  and  knowledge,  and  few  conducted 
through  parliament  with  such  dexterity  and  determination. 
The  leading  opponent  of  the  measure  was  Mr  Gladstone,  backed 
by  the  zeal  of  the  High  Church  party  and  inspired  by  his  own 
matchless  subtlety  and  resource.  But  the  contest  proved  to  be 
unequal,  and  after  debates  in  which  every  line,  almost  every  word, 
of  the  measure  was  hotly  contested,  especially  in  the  House  of 


Goibmdn^,-  the 'nieilsufcfiemargied  substantially  as  it  had  been 
introdtticied:'  Not  ^e^  least  part  of  the  merft  and  success  of  the 
act  of  1857  is  due  to  the  skill  whichjwhile  effecting  a  great  social 
chang^^  did  so  with  the  smallest  pb^ble  tfmoimt  Of  innovation. 
The  act  (winch  came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  January  1858) 
embodied  two  maiU'  priiiciples:  i.  Tlie  Coo(stitution  of  a  lay 
court  ioit  tibe  admAnistrdtion  of  flU  matters  connected  with 
diVorcei  '2.  'Tlie  tranitler  to  that  court,  with  las  little  change  as 
possiUKe,<>f  the  piowers  exercised  in  matrimonial  matters  by 
(a>  the  Houise  of  Lowi^,^t*>  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  (c)  the  courts 
of  (x)mtfion  law. 

The  Con^HiuHon  of  the  Court :^Tbb  new  cohrt,  termed  "  The 
Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial'  Causes,"  was  constituted  by 
the  lord  chancbOor,  the  chiefs  fltid  the  senior  puisne  judges  of  the 
three  courts  of  common  law,  and  tie  Judge  of  the  court  of  probate 
(which  was  aliso  established  in  1857),  but  the  functions  of  the 
eourt  were  practically  entrusted  to  the  judge  of  thef  court  of 
probate,  termed  the  ^*  Judge  Ordinary,'*  who  thus  in  matters 
of  probate  and  divorce  became  the  representative  of  the  former 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  judge  ordinary  was  empowered 
either  to  4it  alone  or  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  judges  to 
constitute  a  full  court.  The  parties  to  a  suit  obtained  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  of  all  disputed  questions  of  fact;  and  the  rules 
of  evidence  oi  the  common  law  courts  were  made  to  apply. 
An  appeal  to  the  full  court  was  given  in  aU  matters,  which  the 
judge  ordinary  was  enabled  to  hear  sitting  alone. 

1.  To  this  court  were  transferred  all  the  powers  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  with  r^ard  to  suits  for  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro,  to 
which  the  name  was  given  of  suits  for  "judicial  separation," 
nulhty,  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  and  jactitation  of  marriage, 
and  in  all  such  proceedings  it  was  expressly  enacted  (sec.  22)  that 
the  court  should  act  on  principled  tfnd  rules  as  nearly  as  possible 
conformable  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  Judicial  separation  could  be  obtained  by  either  husband 
or  wife  for  adultery,  or  cruelty,  or  desertion  continued  for  two 
or  more  years. 

2.  There  were  also  transferred  to  the  court  powers  equivalent 
to  those  exercised  by  the  legislature  in  granting  absolute  divorce. 
The  husband  could  obtain  a  divorce  for  adultery,  the  wife  could 
obtain  a  divorce  for  adultery  coupled  with  cruelty  or  desertion 
for  two  or  more  years,  and  also  for  incestuous  or  bigamous 
adultery,  or  rape,  or  imnatural  offences.  The  same  conditions 
as  had  been  required  by  the  legislature  were  insisted  on.  A 
petition  for  dissolution  (sec.  50)  was  to  be  dismissed  in  case  of 
connivance,  condonation  or  collusion;  and  further;  the  court 
had  pkmer,  though  it  was  not  compelled,  to  dismiss  siich  petition 
if  the  petitioner  had  been  guilty  of  adultery,  or  if  thete  had  been 
unreasbnable  delay  iu  presenting  or  prosecuting  the  petition,  or 
if  the  petitioner  had  been  g^ty  of  cruelty  or  desertion  without 
reasonable  ^fccuse,  or  of  wilful  neglect  oi'  misconduct  conducing 
to  the  adultery.  The  exercise  of  these  discretionary  powers  of 
the  court,  just  and  valuable  ad  they  undoubtedly' are,  has  been 
attended  with  some  difficulty.  But  'the  view  of  the  legislature 
has  bn  the  whole  been  understood  to  be  thiat  the  adultery  of  a 
petitioner  should  not  constitute  a  bar  to  his  or  her  proceeding, 
if  it  has-been  caused  by' the  miscondud: of  the  respondent, and 
that  cruelty  should  noft  constitute  such  a  bar  unless  it  has  caused 
or  contributed  to  the  misconduct  of  the  respondent.  But  the 
court,  while  regarding  its  powers  as  those  of  a  judicial  and  not 
an  arbitrary  discretion,  has  declined  to  fetter  itself  by  any  fixed 
rule  of  interpretation  or  practice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  act  assigned  a  new  force  to 
desertion.  The  ecclesiastical  law  regarded  it  only  as  suggestive 
of  connivance  or  culpable  neglect  But  the  act  of  1857  made  it 
(i)  a  ground  of  judicial  separation  if  continued  for  two  years, 
(2)  a  ground  in  part  oif  dissolution  of  marriage  if  continued  for 
the  same- period,  (3)  a  bar,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  a 
petition  for  dissolution,  though  it  was  nbt  kn&de  in  a  similar  way 
any  bar  to  a  suit  for  judicial  separation.  It  is  also  to  be  observ^ed 
that  the  act  was  confined  to  causes  of  divorce  recognized  by  the 
ecclesiastical  law  as  administered  in  England.  It  did  not  either 
extend  the  causes  of  a  suit  for  nullity  by  adding  such  grounds  as 
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antenuptial  incontinence,  even  if  accomi>anied  with  pregnancy, 
nor  did  it  borrow  from  the  dvil  law  of  Rome  either  lunacy  or 
crime  as  grounds  for  divorce. 

Much  comment  has  been  made  on  the  different  grounds  on 
which  divorce  is  allowed  to  a  husband  and  to  a  wife, — it  being 
necessary  to  prove  infidelity  in  both  cases,  but  a  wife  beix^ 
compelled  to  show  either  an  aggravation  of  that  offence  or  an 
addition  to  it.  Opinions  probably  will  always  differ  whether  the 
two  sexes  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  in  this  respect,  abstract 
justice  being  invoked,  and  the  idea  of  marriage  as  a  mere  contract 
pointing  in  one  direction,  and  social  considerations  in  the  other. 
But  the  reason  of  the  legislature  for  making  the  distinction  is 
dear.  It  is  that  the  wife  is  entitled  to  an  absolute  divorce  only 
if  her  reconciliation  with  her  husband  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  desired.  This  was  no  doubt  the  view  taken  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1801  a  Mrs  Addison  claimed  an  absolute  divorce  on 
the  ground  of  her  husband's  incest  with  her  sister.  The  matter 
was  long  debated,  but  Lord  Thurlow,  who  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Lords  for  the  last  time  in  order  to  support  the  bill,  turned  the 
scale  by  arguing  that  it  was  improper  that  the  wife  should  under 
such  circumstances  return  to  her  husband  (see  Campbell,  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors f  vii.  145).  "  Why  do  you,"  he  said,  "  grant  to 
the  husband  a  divorce  for  the  adultery  of  the  wife?  Because  he 
ought  not  to  forgive  her,  and  separation  is  inevitable.  Where 
the  wife  cannot  forgive,  and  separation  is  inevitable  by  reason 
of  the  crime  of  the  husband,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  the  like 
remedy." 

The  act  (sec.  32)  provided,  in  case  of  dissolution,  for  mainten- 
ance of  the  wife  by  the  husband  on  principles  similar  to  those 
recognized  by  the  ecdesiastical  courts,  and  (sec.  45)  for  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  property  of  a  guilty  wife  on  her  husband  or  children; 
but  this  enactment  was  imperfect,  as  provision  was  made  only 
for  a  settlement  and  not  for  payment  of  an  allowance,  and  none 
was  made  for  altering  settlements  made  in  view  or  in  consequence 
of  a  marriage.  The  act  (sec.  35)  provides  also  in  all  divorce 
proceedings,  and  also  in  those  of  nullity,  for  provision  for  the 
custody,  maintenance  and  education  of  children  by  the  court  : 
provisions  of  great  value,  which  were  unfortunately  for  some 
time  limited  by  an  erroneous  view  of  the  court  that  the  age  of  the 
children  to  which  such  provisions  applied  should  be  considered 
limited  to  sixteen.  The  act  of  1857  also  transferred  to  the  new 
court  the  powers  exercised  by  the  conmion  law  courts  in  the 
action  for  criminal  conversation.  It  was  made  obligatory  to  join 
an  alleged  adulterer  in  the  suit,  and  damages  (sec.  33)  might  be 
claimed  against  him,  and  he  might  be  ordered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  proceedings  (sec.  34),  the  extent  depending  upon  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.^ 

The  act  of  1857  in  one  respect  went  beyond  a  transfer  of  the 
powers  exerdsed  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts  or  the  legislature. 
It  provided  (sec.  21)  that  a  wife  deserted  by  her  husband  might 
apply  to  a  magistrate  in  petty  sessions  and  obtain  an  order 
which  had  the  effect  of  protecting  her  earnings  and  property, 
and  during  the  currency  of  such  order  of  protection  a  wife  was 
to  be  in  the  same  position  as  if  she  had  obtained  an  order  for 
judidal  separation.  The  effect  of  this  section  appears  to  have 
been  small;' but  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Married  Women)  Act 
1895  has  afforded  a  cheap  and  speedy  remedy  to  all  classes. 

The  framers  of  the  act  of  1857  were  careful  to  avoid  offending 
the  scruples  of  clergymen  who  disapproved  of  the  complete 
dissolution  of  marriage  by  a  lay  court.    It  was  provided  (sees. 

*  In  ConstatUinidi  v.  Constantinidi  and  Lance  (1903),  in  which  both 
parties  were  guilty  of  misconduct,  it  was  held  by  Sir  Francis  Jeune 
(Lord  St  Heher)  that  where  a  wife  has  by  her  misconduct  broken 
up  the  home  (the  husband's  misconduct  not  having  conduced  to  the 
wife's  adultery)  the  court  would  exercise  its  discretion  in  favour  of 
the  husband  petitioner,  and,  further,  the  wife  being  a  rich  woman, 
it  was  justifiable  to  give  her  busband  a  portion  of  her  income,  in 
order  to  preserve  to  him  the  position  he  would  have  occupied  as  her 
husband,  the  broad  principle  being  that  a  guilty  respondent  should 
not  be  allowed  to  profit  by  divorce.  But  further  litigation  concern- 
ing this  case  occurred  a^  to  the  variation  of  the  marriage  settlements 
in  favour  of  the  husband,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  in 
July  1905  considerably  modified  the  decision  of  Sir  Francis  Jeune. 
—Ed.  E,B.. 


57  and  58)  that  no  dergyman  shoidd  be  compelled  to  solemnize 
the  marriage  of  any  person  whose  former  marriage  had  been 
dissolved  on  the  ground  of  his  or  her  adultery,  but  should  permit 
any  other  dergyman  to  solenmize  the  marriage  in  any  church  or 
chapel  in  which  the  parties  were  entitled  to  be  married.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  this  concession,  ample  as  it  appears,  has  not 
allayed  conscientious  objections,  which  are  p»erhaps  from  their 
nature  insuperable.  The  act  made  no  provision  as  to  the  name 
to  be  borne  by  a  wife  after  a  divorce;  and  this  omission  led  to 
litigation  in  the  case  of  a  peer's  wife,  in  Cowley  v.  Cowley,  in  which 
Lady  Cowley  was  allowed  to  retain  her  status. 

Modifications  of  the  Act  of  1857. — Subsequent  legislation  has 
made  good  many  of  the  defects  of  the  act  of  1857.  In  1859 
power  was  given  to  the  court,  after  a  decree  of  dissolution  or  of 
nullity  of  marriage,  to  inquire  into  the  existence  of  ante-  and 
post-nuptial  settlements,  and  to  make  orders  with  respect  to  the 
property  settled  either  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  the  marriage 
or  their  parents;  and  a  subsequent  act  (41  &  42  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  3) 
removed  a  doubt  which  was  entertained  whether  these  powers 
could  be  exerdsed  if  there  were  no  children  of  the  marriage.  In 
x86o  a  very  important  change  was  made,  having  for  its  object  a 
practical  mode  of  preventing  divorces  in  cases  of  connivance  and 
collusion  or  of  misconduct  of  the  petitioner.  It  was  provided 
that  a  daim  of  dissolution  (a  provision  afterwards  extended  to 
decrees  of  nullity)  should  in  the  first  instance  be  a  decree  nisi, 
which  should  not  be  made  absolute  until  the  expiration  of  a  period 
then  fixed  at  not  less  than  three,  but  by  subsequent  legislation 
enlarged  to  not  less  than  six,  months.  During  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  the  decree  nisi  and  such  decree  being  made 
absolute,  power  was  given  to  any  person  to  intervene  in  the  suit 
and  show  cause  why  the  decree  should  not  be  made  absolute, 
by  reason  of  the  same  having  been  obtained  by  collusion,  or  by 
reason  of  material  facts  not  brought  before  the  court;  and  it 
was  also  provided  that,  at  any  time  before  the  decree  was  made 
absolute,  the  queen's  proctor,  if  led  to  suspect  that  the  parties 
were  acting  in  collusion  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce 
contrary  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  might  tmder  the  direction  of 
the  attorney-general  intervene  and  allege  such  case  of  collusion. 
This  enactment  (extended  in  the  year  1873  to  suits  for  nullity) 
was  ill  drawn  and  unskilfully  conceived.  The  power  given  to 
any  person  whomsoever  to  intervene  is  no  doubt  too  wide,  and 
practically  has  had  little  or  no  usef ill  effect  as  employed  by  friends 
or  enemies  of  parties  to  a  suit.  The  limitation  in  tenns  of  the 
express  power  of  the  queen's  proctor  to  intervene  in  cases  of 
collusion  was  undoubtedly  too  narrow.  But  the  queen's  proctor, 
or  the  official  by  whom  that  officer  was  afterwards  represented, 
has  in  practice  availed  himself  of  the  general  authority  given  to 
any  person  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  nisi  should  not  be  made 
absolute,  and  has  thus  been  enabled  to  render  such  important 
service  to  the  administration  of  justice  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  due  execution  of  the  law  of  divorce  by  a  court  with- 
out such  assistance.  By  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  1866 
power  was  given  to  the  court  to  order  an  allowance  to  be  paid  by 
a  guilty  husband  to  a  wife  on  a  dissolution  of  marriage.  This 
act  also  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  been  drawn  with 
suffident  care,  inasmuch  as  while  it  provides  that  if  the  husband's 
means  diminish,  the  allowance  may  be  diminished  or  suspended, 
it  makes  no  corresponding  provision  for  increase  of  the  allowance 
if  the  husband's  means  increase;  nor,  apparently,  does  it  permit 
of  an  allowance  in  addition  to,  but  only  in  substitution  for,  a 
settlement.  The  act  makes  no  provision  for  allowance  to  a  guilty 
wife,  and  it  certainly  is  a  serious  defect  that  the  power  to  grant 
an  allowance  does  not  extend  to  cases  of  nullity.  In  1868  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  given  in  cases  of  decree  for 
dissolution  or  nullity  of  marriage. 

The  great  changes  effected  by  the  Judicature  Acts  induded  the 
court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes.  Under  their  operation 
a  division  of  the  high  court  of  justice  was  constituted,  under  the 
designation  of  the  probate  division  and  adiniralty  division,  to 
which  was  assigned  that  dass  of  legal  administration  governed 
mainly  by  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  canon  and  dvil  law. 
The  division  consists  of  a  president,  and  a  justice  of  the  high 
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court,  with  registrars  representing  each  branch  of  the  juris- 
diction. Appeals  lie  to  the  court  of  appeal,  and  thence  to  the 
Hotise  of  Lords. 

In  1884  the  legislature  interfered  to  prevent  imprisonment 
being  the  result  of  disobedience  to  an  order  for  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights.  That  mode  of  enforcing  the  order  of  the  court 
was  abolished,  and  the  matter  was  left  to  a  proper  adjustment 
of  the  pecuniary  relations  of  the  husband  and  wife;  and  a 
respondent  disobeying  such  an  order  was  held  to  be  guilty 
of  desertion  without  reasonable  cause,  such  desertion  having 
further  given  to  it  a  similar  effect  to  that  assigned  to  desertion 
for  two  years  or  upwards.  The  effect  of  this  provision  has  been 
that  the  suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  is  most  frequently 
brought  for  the  purpose  of  shortening  the  time  within  which  a 
wife  can  obtain  a  decree  for  dissolution  of  marriage. 

Proceedings  in  the  divorce  court  have  shown  the  improvement 
in  the  law  of  evidence  which  has  been  effected  with  regard  to  other 
legal  proceedings.  The  act  of  1857  made  an  inroad  on  the 
former  law,  which  prohibited  evidence  being  given  by  parties 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  by  allowing  a  petitioner  (sec.  43) 
to  be  called  and  examined  by  order  of  the  court,  absolving  such 
petitioner,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  answering  any  question 
tending  to  show  that  he  or  she  had  been  guilty  of  adultery.  In 
the  next  year  power  was  given  to  the  court  to  dismiss  any  person, 
with  whom  a  party  to  the  suit  was  alleged  to  have  committed 
adultery,  from  the  suit  if  there  should  not  appear  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  against  him  or  her,  the  object  being  to  allow  such 
person  to  give  evidence  j  and  in  1859  it  was  provided  that,  on 
a  petition  by  a  wife  for  a  divorce  on  the  groimds  of  cruelty  or 
desertion  with  adultery,  the  husband  and  wife  could  be  competent 
and  compellable  witnesses  as  to  the  cruelty  or  desertion.  A  few 
years  later,  however,  in  1869,  the  subject  was  finally  dealt  with 
by  repealing  all  previous  rules  which  limited  the  powers  to  give 
evidence  on  questions  of  adultery  with  the  safeguard  that  no 
witness  in  any  proceeding  can  be  asked  or  bound  to  answer  any 
question  tending  to  show  that  he  or  she  has  been  guilty  of 
adultery,  unless  in  the  same  proceeding  such  witness  shall  have 
given  evidence  in  disproof  of  his  or  her  alleged  adultery.  It 
has  been  held  that  the  principles  of  these  enactments  apply  to 
interrogatories  as  well  as  to  evidence  given  in  court. 

It  is  a  most  remarkable  omission  in  the  act  of  1857,  especially 
when  we  remember  the  high  legal  authority  from  whom  it  pro- 
ceeded, that  the  act  nowhere  defines  the  class  of  persons  with 
regard  to  whom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  be  exercised. 
This  omission  has  given  rise  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  law 
which,  though  now  set  at  rest,  prevailed  for  a  considerable  period, 
and  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  granting  of  divorce  in  several 
cases  in  which  it  could  not  legally  be  given.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  court  could  grant  a  dissolution  of  marriage  to  all  persons 
who  had  anything  more  than  a  casual  and  fleeting  residence 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and  this  view,  although  its 
correctness  was  doubted  by  Lord  Penzance,  the  judge  of  the 
divorce  court,  was  upheld  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  appeal  in  the  case  of  Niboyei  v.  Niboyet  (4  P.  D.  i).  It  was 
supposed  that  such  residence  gave  what  was  termed  a  matri- 
monial domicile.  But  this  view  was  undoubtedly  erroneous  as 
regards  dissolution  of  marriage,  although  probably  correct  as 
regards  judicial  separation,  and  the  true  view  is  no  doubt  that 
indicated  with  great  learning  and  ability  by  Lord  Watson  in  a 
judgment  given  by  him  in  the  privy  council  in  the  case  of  Le 
Mesurier  v.  Le  Mesurier  (1895,  App.  Cas.  517),  that  the  only 
true  test  of  jurisdiction  for  a  decree  of  divorce  altering  the 
status  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  is  to  be  found  in  the  domicile 
of  the  spouses — that  is  to  say,  of  the  husband,  as  the  domicile 
of  a  wife  follows  that  of  her  husband — at  the  time  of  the  divorce. 
Domicile  means  a  person's  permanent  home,  the  place  at  which 
he  resides  with  no  intention  of  making  his  home  elsewhere,  and, 
if  he  leaves  it,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  it. 

It  is  now  also  clearly  recognized  as  the  law  of  Englg,nd  that  the 
English  courts  will  not  recognize  a  divorce  purporting  to  be  made 
by  a  foreign  tribunal  with  regard  to  persons,  domiciled  in  England. 
For  a  considerable  time  doubt  appears  to  have  clouded  the  law 


on  this  subject.  In  a  famous  case  known  as  Lolky^s  case,  decided 
in  18 1 2,  the  judges  of  England  (the  point  arose  in  connexion  with 
a  criminal  charge)  unanimously  held  "  that  no  sentence  or  act 
of  any  foreign  coimtry  or  any  state  could  dissolve  an  English 
marriage  a  vinculo  matrimonii  for  grounds  on  which  it  was  not 
liable  to  be  dissolved  a  vinculo  matrimonii  in  England."  This 
case  has  been  frequently  tmderstood  as  deciding  that  a  marriage 
celebrated  in  England  cannot  be  dissolved  elsewhere,  and  on 
this  point  the  courts  of  Scotland  differ  from  the  view  supposed 
to  be  taken  by  the  English  judges.  But  the  matter  has  been  fully 
explained  in  one  of  the  most  masterly  of  Lord  Hannen's  judg- 
ments {Harvey  v.  Pavrnie^  $.  P.  D.  154),  afterwards  upheld  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1882  (8  App.  Ca^.  43) ;  and  it  is  now  dear 
that  while  the  parties  are  domiciled  in  this  country  no  decree 
of  any  foreign  court  dissolving  their  marriage  will  be  recognized 
here,  unless  it  proceed  on  the  grounds  on  which  a  divorce  may 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  and  even  the  exception  just 
mentioned  appears  to  rest  rather  on  reasoning  and  principle  than 
on  the  authority  of  any  decided  case.  This  principle  received 
the  highest  sanction  in  the  prosecution  of  Earl  Russell  for  bigamy 
before  the  House  of  Lords  (1901),  in  which  it  was  held  that, 
where  a  divorce  had  been  refused  him  in  England,  an  American 
divorce  would  not  relieve  a  man  from  the  guilt  of  marrying  again. 

Summary  Proceedings  for  Separation. — The  legislature  has 
sought  to  extend  the  relief  afforded  by  the  courts  in  matrimonial 
causes  by  a  procedure  fairly  to  be  considered  within  the  reach  of 
all  classes.  In  1895  an  act  was  passed  which  re-enacted  in  an 
improved  form  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  1878  of  similar  effect. 
By  the  act  of  1895  power  was  given  to  a  married  woman  whose 
husband  (i)  has  been  guilty  of  an  aggravated  assault  upon  her 
within  the  Offences  against  the  Person  Act  1861,  or  (2)  convicted 
on  indictment  of  an  assault  on  her  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  more  than  £5  or  to  imprisonment  for  more  than  two  months, 
or  (3)  shall  have  deserted  her,  or  (4)  been  guilty  of  persistent 
cruelty  to  her  or  wilful  neglect  to  maintain  her  or  her  infant 
children,  and  by  such  cruelty  or  neglect  shall  have  caused  her 
to  leave  and  live  apart  from  him,  to  apply  to  a  court  of  summary 
jurisdiction  and  to  obtain  an  order  containing  all  or  any  of  the 
following  provisions.' — (i)  that  the  applicant  be  not  forced  to 
cohabit  with  her  husband,  (2)  that  the  applicant  have  the  custody 
of  any  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  (3)  that  the  husband 
pay  to  her  an  allowance  not  exceeding  £2  a  week.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  no  married  woman  guilty  of  adultery  should  be  granted 
relief,  but  with  the  very  important  proviso,  altering  as  it  does  the 
rule  of  the  common  law,  that  the  husband  has  not  conduced 
or  connived  at,  or  by  wilful  neglect  or  misconduct  conduced  to, 
such  adultery.  The  provisions  of  this  act  *  have  been  largely 
put  in  force,  and  no  doubt  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  act  is 
unilateral,  and  affords  no  relief  to  a  husband  against  a  wife; 
and  the  complaint  is  often  heard  that  no  misconduct  of  the  wife, 
except  ■  adultery,  relieves  the  husband  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  her  and  allowing  her  to  share  his  home,  unless  he 
can  obtain  access  to  the  high  court.' 

Separation  Deeds. — Although  nothing  in  the  development  of 
the  law  of  divorce  has  tended  to  give  to  married  persons  the  right 
absolutely  to  dissolve  their  marriage  by  consent,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  any  such  agreement  would  be  held  to  be  strong  evidence 
of  collusion,  the  view  of  the  Church  expressed  in  the  ecclesiastical 
law  has  been  entirely  departed  from  as  regards  agreements  for 
separation.  Such  agreements  were  embodied  in  deeds,  and 
usually  contained  mutual  covenants  not  to  sue  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.    The  ecclesiastical 

^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  by  a  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal  in 
Harriman  v.  Harriman  in  1909,  where  a  wife  Sia»  been  deserted  by 
her  husband  and  has  obtained  a  separation  order  within  two  years  from 
the  time  when  the  desertion  commenced,  she  loses  her  right  to  plead 
deserrion  under  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  1857,  ^"^  ^®  therefore 
not  entitled  to  a  divorce  after  two  years*  desertion,  upon  proof  of 
adultery.     See  also  Dodd  v.  Dodd,  1906,  22  T.  L.  R.  48/^. 

'  In  1909  a  Ro5^al  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
law  of  ciivorce,  with  special  reference  to  the  position  of  the  poorer 
classes. 
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courts,  however}  wholly  disregarded  such  agreements^  and 
considered  them  as  affording  no  answer  to  a  suit  for  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights.  For  a  considerable  period  the  court  of 
chancery  refused  to  enforce  the  covenant  in  such  deeds  by  re- 
straining the  parties  from  proceeding  toc  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 
But  at  last  a  memorable  judgment  of  Lord  Westbury  (iS6i) 
asserted  the  light  {Hunt  v.  Hunt,  4  De  G.  F..  &>  J.  221 ;  see  also 
Marshall  v.  MnrshaUy  5  P.  D.  19)  of  the  court  of  chancery  to 
maintain  the  claim  of  good  faith  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  and 
restrained  a  petitiooer  from  suing  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  con- 
trary to  his  covenant.  Thereafter  these  deeds  became  common^ 
and  no  doubt  often  afford  a  solution  of  matrimonial  difficulties 
of  very  great  value.  When  the  courts  of  the  country  became 
united  under  the  Judicature  Acts,  it  bec&me  practicable  to  set 
up  in-  the  divorce  division  a  separation  deed  in  answer,  to  a 
suit  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights  without  the  necessity  of 
recoiurse  to  any  other  tribunal. 

StaHsiics. — ^The  statistics  of  divorce  in  England  have  for  some 
years  been  regularly  published  in  the  volumes  of  judicial  statistics 
published  annually  by  the  Home  Office. 

The  number  of  petitions  for  divorce  (including  in  the  term  both 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  and  divorce  a  vinculo)  Tor  the  years  from 
1858  to  1905  inclusive  are  as  follows 


1858 

1859 
1866 

1861 

1862 

1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
187 1 
1872 


326 

1874  . 

291 

1875  . 

272 

1876  . 

236 

1877  . 

248 

1878  . 

298 

1879  . 

297 

1880  - 

284 

1881  . 

279 

1882  . 

294 

1883  . 

303 

'?54  • 

351 

1885  . 

351 

1886  . 

3«4 

1887  . 

374 

1888  . 

416 

1889  . 

469 

451 
536 

551 

632 

555 

615 

589 
481 

561 

647 

541 
708 

662 

680 

654 


1890  . 

.  644 

1891  . 

.  632 

1892  . 

629 

1893  . 

.  645 

1894  . 

.  652 

1895  • 

.  683 

1896  . 

.  77^ 

1897  . 

.  781 

1898  . 

.  750 

1899  . 

.  727 

1900  , 

.  698 

I90I  . 

.  848 
.  987 

1902  . 

1903  . 

.  914 

1904  . 

.  822 

1905  • 

,  844 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  account  for  the  variations  which  the 
above  table  discloses.  It  was  no  doubt  natural  that  the  year  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  passing  of  the  act  which  originated  facilities 
for  divorces  a  vinculo  should  exhibit  a  larger  number  of  divorces  than 
its  successors  for  a  considerable  period.  But  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  adequate  cause  for  the  comparative  increase  which  seems 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  decade  between  1878  and  1888,  unless  it  be 
found  in  the  increase  of  marriages  which  culminated  in  1873  and 
188^,  falling  after  each  of  those  years.  The  number  of  marriages 
agam  rose  nigh  in  i8pi  and  1892,  and  this  may  account  for  the 
increased  number  of  divorces  in  1896  and  the  following  years.  But 
it  may  certainly  be  said  with  confidence  that  as  compared  with  the 
growth  of  population  the  number  of  divorces  in  England  has  shown 
no  alarming  increase. 

The  total  number  of  petitions  in  matrimonial  causes  presented  by 
husbands  exceed  those  presented  by  wives,  but  in  no  marked  degree. 
This  excess  would  seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  number 
of  petitions  for  dissolution  presented  by  husbands,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  difference  in  the  law  affecting  the  two  sexes,  ih  not  entirely 
counterbalanced  by  the  much  larger  number  of  petitions  for  judicial 
separation  presented  by  wives.  The  following  figures  for  various 
years  may  be  taken  as  typical : — 


• 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1905 

Petitions  for  Dissolution — 

Presented  by  husbands  . 

353 

393 

414 

401 

383 

429 

Presented  by  wives  . 

220 

280 

269 

243 

262 

323 

Petitions  for  Judicial  Separa- 

1 

tion — 

Presented  by  husbands  . 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

Presented  by  wives  . 

106 

96 

96 

102 

78 

87 

Totals- 

Presented  by  husbands  . 

357 

396 

416 

405 

387 

434 

Presented  by  wives  . 

326 

376 

365 

345 

340 

410 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  about  70  %  of  the  petitions 
presented  are  successful  and  result  in  decrees.  This  percentage  has 
a  tendency,  however,  to  rise. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  classes  which  supply 
the  petitioners  for  divorce,  but  this  cannot  be  done  with  sucn 
certainty  as  to  warrant  any  but  the  most  general  conclusion^.  It 
may,  however,  safely  be  said  that  while  all  classes,  professions  and 
occupations  are  represented,  it  is  certainly  not  those  highest  in  the 


scale  that:  are  the  largest  contributors.  The  principles  of.  the  act  ol 
1857  have  beyond  question  been  justified  by  the  relief, required  by 
and  afforded  to  the  general  community. 

Other  European  Countrixs    • 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  law  of  divorce  as  administered  in  the 
other  countries  of  the  modem  world.  On  the  main  question 
whether -marriage  is  to  be  consi-dered  indissoluble  they  will  be 
found  to  range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other  according  to 
the  influence  upon  them  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  canon 
law. 

In  Scotland  it  has  long  been  the  law  that  marriage  can  be  dis- 
solved at  the  instance  of  either  party  by  judicial  sentence  on  the 
grounds  of  adultery  or  of  desertion,  termed  non-adherence,  and 
the  spouses  could  in  such  case  remarry,  except  with  the  paramour, 
— at  all  events  if  the  paramour^was  named  in  the  decree  (and  the 
name  is  sometimes  omitted  for  that  reason).  A  divorce  a  mensa 
et  thoro  could  also  be  granted  for  cruelty.  By  the  Court  of  Session 
Act  1830,  the  jurisdiction  in  divorce  was  transferred  from  a  body 
of  commissaries  to  the  court  of  session. 

By  the  law  of  Holland  complete  divorce  could  be  granted 
by  judicial  sentence  on  the  grounds  of  adultery  or  of  wilful  and 
malicious  desertion,  to  which  were  added  unnatural  offences  and 
imprisonment  for  life,  and  such  divorce  gave  the  power  of  re- 
marriage, except  with  the  person  with  whom  adultery  was  proved 
to  have  been  committed,  but  there  would  seem  to  be  a  doubt 
whether  this  power  extended  to  the  guilty  party  (Voet,  De 
divortiis,  lit.  24,  tit.  2) .  Divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  could  be  granted 
on  the  grounds  allowed  by  the  canon  law. 

The  Code  of  Prussia  of  1794  contained  elaborate  provisions 
which  gave  great  facility  of  divorce.  A  complete  divorce  could 
be  obtained  by  judicial  sentence  for  the  following  causes: — 
(i)  Adultery  or  unnatural  offences;  and  adultery  by  a  husband 
formed  no  bar  to  his  obtaining  a  divorce  against  his  wife  for 
adultery;  and  even  an  illicit  intimacy,  from  which  a  presumption 
of  adultery  might  arise,  was  held  sufl5dent  for  a  divorce.  (  2)  Wil- 
ful desertion.  (3)  Obstinate  refusal  of  the  rights  of  marriage, 
which  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  desertion,  (4)  Incapacity 
to  perform  the  duties  of  marriage,  even  if  arising  subsequent  to 
the  marriage;  and  the  same  effect  was  assigned  to  other  incur- 
able bodily  defects  that  excited  disgust  and  horror.  {5)  Lunacy, 
if  after  a  year  there  was  no  reasonable  hope  of  recovery.  (6) 
An  attempt  on  the  life  of  one  spouse  by  the  other,  or  gross  and 
imlawful  attack  on  the  honour  or  personal  liberty.  (7)  Incom- 
patibility of  temper  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  if  rising  to  the 
height  of  endangering  life  or  health.  (8)  Opprobrious  crime  for 
which  either  spouse  has  suffered  imprisonment,  or  a  knowingly 
false  accusation  of  such  crime  by  one  spouse  of  the  other.  (9)  If 
either  spouse  by  unlawful  transactions  endangers  the  life,  honour, 
office  or  trade  of  the  other,  or  commences  an  ignominious  em- 
ployment. (10)  Change  of  religion.  In  addition  to  these  causes, 
marriages,  when  there  were  no  children,  could  be  dissolved  by 
mutual  consent  if  there  be  no  reason  to  suspect  levity,  precipita- 
tion or  compulsion;  and  a  judge  had  also  power  to  dissolve  a 
marriage  in  cases  in  which  a  strongly  rooted  dislike  appeared  to 
him  to  exist.  In  all  cases  of  divorce,  but  sometimes  subject  to 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  licence,  remarriage  was  permissible 
(see  Burge,  Commentaries  on  Colonial  and  Foreign  Law,  vol.  i. 
649). 

Before  1876  only  a  divorce  a  vinculo  could  be  obtained  in 
some  of  the  German  states,  especially  if  the  petitioner  Were  a 
Roman  CathoHc.  The  only  relief  afforded  was  a  "  perpetual 
separation."  By  the  Personal  Status  Act  1875  perpetual  separa- 
tion orders  were  abolished  and  divorce  decrees  allowed  in  cases 
where  the  petitioners  would,  under  the  former  law,  have  been 
entitled  to  a  perpetual  separation  order.  However,  two  Drafting 
Commissions  under  the  act  declined  to  alter  the  new  rule,  but 
under  presstire  from  the  Roman  Catholic  party  the  Reichstag 
passed  a  law  introducing  a  modified  separation  order,  termed 
"  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  community "  (Aufhebung  der 
ehdichen  Gemeinschaft) .  This  order  can  be  converted  into  a 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  at  the  option  of  either  party.  Under 
the  Civil  Code  of  1900  a  petitioner  can  obtain  a  divorce  or  judicial 
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aeparatiofti  .o]&  ''absolute"  or  ''relative"  grounds.  In  the 
fofmer  case  if  the  fads  are  estaiblished  the  petitioner  is  entitled 
to  the  relief  prayed  lor;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  left  to  judicial 
discretioa.  The  absolute  grounds  are  adultery,  bigamy,  sodomy, 
an  attempt  against  the  petitioner's  life  or  wilful  desertion.  The 
relative  grounds  are  (a)  such  grave  breach  of  marital  duty  or 
dishonourable  or  immoral  conduct  as  would  disturb  the  marital 
relation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  marriage  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  continue;  (b)  insanity,  continued  for  more  than 
three  years  during  the  marriage,  and  of  so  severe  a  nature  that 
intellectual  community  between  the  parties  has  ceased  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  re-established.  A  divorced  wife,  if  not  exclusively 
the  guilty  party,  may  retain  her  husband'is  name;  but  if  ex* 
clusively  guilty,  her  former  husband  may  ccunpel  her  to  resume 
her  maiden  name. 

By  the  law  of  IMnmark,  according  to  the  Code  of  King  Christian 
the  Fifth,  complete  divorce  could  be  obtained  for  incest;  for 
l^rosy,  whether  contr&cted  before  or  after  marriage;  for  trans- 
portation for  crime  or  flight  fr^pi  justice,  after  three  years, 
though^  not  £or  dime  itself;  and  for  exile  not  arising  from  crime, 
after  seven  years. 

In  5w0dr»  complete  divorce  is  granted  fay  judicial  sentence  for 
adultery,  and^in  Russia  ior  thAt  cause  and  also  for  incompati- 
bility ol  te&i|^r  (Aylifte,  Par.  49).  On  the  other  hand,  in  Spain 
marriage  is  indissoluble^  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  have 
retained  their  exclusive  cogniitoncet  of  matrimtonial  causes.  In 
Italy  certain  artides  of ^  the  Civil  Code  deal  with  separation, 
voluntaiy  and  judidai,  but  divorce  is  not  allowed  in  any  form. 

In  France  the  Uw  of  divorce,  has  had  a  chequered  history. 
Before  the  Revolution  the  Roman  canon  law  prevailed,  marriage 
was  Goacimdered  indbsoluble,  and  only  divorce  a  mtnsaet  thoro, 
known  as  la  sipaMitm  d^kabitaUony  was  permitted;  though  it 
would  appear  that  in  the  earliest  age  of  the  monarchy  divorce  a 
vinculo  malrifmenii  was  allowed.  La  siparatian  d'habUation  ,was 
granted  at  the  instance  ol  a  wife  for  cruelty  by  her  husband  or 
false  accusation  of  a  capital  crime,  or  for  habitual  treatment  with 
contempt  bef<»e  the  inmates  of  the  house;  but  a  wife  could  not 
obtain  a  separation  for  adultery  by  her  husband,  although  he 
had  his  remedy  in  <^se  ol  adultery  by  his  wife.  In  every  case 
the  sentence  of  a  judiqiaJi  tribunal,  which  took  precautions  against 
collusion,  was  necessary.  But  the  Revolution  may  be  said  to 
have  swept  away  marriage  among  the  institutions  which  it  over- 
whelmed, and  by  the  law  of  the  20th  of  September  1792  so  great 
facility  was  given  for  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  as  practically 
to  terminate  the  obligations  of  marriage.  A  reaction  came  with 
the  Code  Napol6on,  yet  even  under  that  system  of  law  divorce 
remained  comparatively  easy.  Mutual  consent,  expressed  in 
the  manner  and  continned  for  a  period  specified  by  the  law,  was 
cause  for  a  divorce  (the  principle  of  the  Roman  law  being  adopted 
on  this  point),  but  such  consent  could  not  take  place  unless  the 
husband  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  the  wife  twenty-one, 
unless  they  had  been  married  for  two  years,  nor  after  twenty 
years  of  marriage,  nor  after  the  wife  had  completed  her  forty-fifth 
year;  and  further,  the  approval  of  the  parents  of  both  parties 
was  required*  In  case  of  divorce  by  consent,  the  law  required 
that  a  proper  agreement  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  wife  and  the  custody  of  the  children.  A  husband  could 
obtain  a  divorce  a  vincido  matrimonii  for  adultery,  but  the  wife 
had  no  such  power  unless  the  husband  had  brought  his  mistress 
to  the  home.  Both  husband  and  wife  could  claim  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  outrage,  or  grievous  bodily  injury,  or  condemnation 
for  an  infamous  crime.  If  the  divorce  was  for  adultery,  the 
erring  party  could  not  marry  the  partner  of  his  or  her  guilt.  A 
divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro  could  be  obtained  on  the  same  groimds  as 
a  divorce  a  vinculo^  but  not  by  mutual  consent;  and  if  the  divorce 
a  mensa  et  thoro  continued  in  force  for  three  years,  the  defendant 
party  could  claim  a  divorce  a  vinculo.  On  the  restoration  of 
royalty  in  1816  divorce  a  vinculo  was  abolished,  and  pending  suits 
for  divorar  a  vinculo  were  converted  into  suits  for  separation  only. 

Divorce  in  France,  after  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  respecting 
it  in  the  Code  Napoleon  in  1816,  was  re-^enacted  by  a  law  of  the 
27th  of  July  18814,  the  provisions>  oi  which  were  simplified  by 


laws  of  x886  and  1907.  But  awide  departure  was  made  by  these 
laws  from  the  terms  of  the  Code  Napol6on.  Divorce  by  consent 
disappeared,  and  the  following  became  the  causes  for  which 
divorce  was  allowed:  (i)  Adultery  by  either  party  to  the 
marriage  at  the  suit  of  the  other,  without,  in  the  case  of  adultery 
by  the  husband,  the  aggravation  of  introduction  of  the  concubine 
into  the  home  required  by  the  Code;  (2)  violence  {exchs)  or 
cruelty  {sMces)]  (3)  injures  graves]  and  (4)  pein^  afflictive  et 
infamante.  Excbs  i^  defined  by  Locie  as  "  a  generic  expression 
comprising  all  acts  tending  to  compromise  the  safety  of  the 
p>erson,  without  distinction  as  to  their  object  or  motive,  pre- 
meditation as  well  as  furious  anger,  attempts  upon  life  as  well  as 
serious  woundings."  Sivius  are  acts  of  ill-treatment  less  grave 
in  character,  which,  while. not  endangering  life,  render  existence 
in  common  intolerable  (Kelly's  French  Law  of  Marriage,  p.  122). 
Injures  graves,  as  to  which  the  courts  have  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  exercise  a  wide  discretion,  have  been  defined  as  acts, 
writings  or  words  which  reflect  upon  the  honour  or  the  reputation 
of  the  party  against  whom  they  are  directed.  The  courts  have 
held  that  retraction  at  the  trial  does  not  relieve  the  party  from 
the  consequeUCes  of  an  injure  grave,  and  that  publicity  is  an  aggra- 
vating but  not  a  necessary  element.  A  letter  from  one  spouse  to 
the  oth^f  may  constitute  an  injure  and  the  courts  have  further 
held  themselves  at  liberty  to  consider  tetters  written  after 
divorce  proceedings  have  been  cotaimenced.  Injures  graves  have 
also  been  considered  to  include  material  injuries,  and  among 
these  have  been  classed  habitual  and  groundless  refusal  of 
matrimonial  rights,  commimication  of  disease  and  refusal  to 
consent  to  a  religious  ceremony  of  marriage.  Habitual  but  not 
occa^onal  drunkenness  has  adso  been  held  to  fail  within  the 
definition  of  an  injure  grave.  Peine  affli^ive  et  infamante  signifies 
a  legal  punishment  invdlving  corporal  confinement  and  moral 
degradation.^  ' 

In  addition  to  its  recognition  of  full  divorce,  the  French  law 
recognizes  separation  of  two  kinds,  one  sSpafaUon  de  biens  and  the 
other  s^ar^ion  de  cotps.  The  effect  of  s4paration  de  Hens  is 
merely  to  put  an  end  to  the  community  of  goods  between  the 
spouses.  It  necessarily  follows,  but  may  be  decreed  Independently 
of  separation  de  corps.  The  grounds  of  siparoHon  de  corps  are  the 
same  as  those  for  a  divorce;  and  if  a  separation  de  corps  has 
existed  for  three  years,  it  may  be  turned  into  a  divorce  upon  the 
application  of  either  party  to  the  court. 

Until  1893  a  wife  sSpca^ie  de  corps  obtained  only  the  capacity 
attaching  to  a  concomitant  separation  de  biens;  that  is  to  say, 
she  recovered  the  enjoyment  and  management  oi  her  separate 
property,  but  could  not  deal  with  real  property,  nor  take  legal 
proceedings,  without  the  sanction  of  her  husband  or  of  the  court. 
But  by  a  law  of  the  6th  of  February  1893  a  wife  siparSe  de  corps 
obtains  "  the  full  exercise  of  her  civil  capacity,  so  that  she  shall 
not  need  to  resort  to  the  authority  of  her  husband  or  of  the  court." 
In  case  of  reconciliation,  the  wife  returns  to  the  limited  capacity 
of  a  wife  sSparSe  de  biens,  and  after  the  prescribed  notification  of 
such  change  of  status  it  becomes  binding  on  third  persons. 

The  provisions  of  French  law  with  regard  to  the  custody  of 
the  children  of  a  dissolved  marriage,  and  with  regard  to  property, 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  prescribed  by  the  English  acts. 
The  custody  of  children  is  given  to  the  party  who  has  obtained 
the  divorce,  unless  the  court,  on  the  application  of  the  family,  or 
the  ministhre  public,  consider  it  better,  in  the  interests  oif  the 
children,  that  custody  should  be  given  to  the  other  party  or  a 
third  person;  but  in  every  case  the  right  of  both  father  and 
mother  to  supervise  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
children,  and  their  liability  to  contribute  to  their  support,  are 
continued. 

1  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  according  to  the  latest  decisions 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  cruelty,  according  to  English  law,  includes 
some  but  not  others  of  the  forms  of  injury  for  which,  under  the  term 
of  injures  gratis,  the  French  law  affords  a  remedy.  It  may  well 
be' doubted  whether  the  view  tafcsn  by  the  minority  of  the  peers  in 
Russell  v.  Russell,  which  would  have  included  in  the  defimtion  of 
cruelty  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  that  which  the  French  law  deems  either 
shices  or  injures  graves,  woiild  not  have  better  satisfied  both  the 
principles  of  English  jurisprudence  and  the  feelings  of  modern  life. 
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The  law  in  France  as  to  property  on  a  divorce  has  been 

accurately  stated  as  follows  : — 

"  Divorce  in  France  effects  a  dissolution  of  the  matrimonial  regime 
of  property  as  well  as  of  the  marriage  itself.  The  decree  appoints  a 
notary,  who  is  charged  with  the  settlement  of  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  parties.  By  a  stereotyped  form  of  procedure  the  appointment 
is  made  invariably  for  the  purpoee  of  liquidating  la  communauU 
ayant  exisU  erUre  les  epoux,  irrespective  of  whether  the  regime  really 
was  that  of  community  or  another.  In  the  case  of  aliens,  therefore, 
married  under  the  rule  of  separate  property,  it  is  necessary  carefully 
to  set  this  out  in  the  notarial  deed  of  liquidation,  in  order  to  defeat 
the  presumption  which  might  be  raised  by  the  wording  of  the  decree 
that  a  community  really  did  exist.  The  party  against  whom  the 
divorce  has  been  pronounced  loses  the  benefit  of  all  settlements  made 
upon  him  or  her  by  the  other  party,  either  by  the  marriage  contract 
or  since  the  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  party  in  whose  favour 
the  divorce  has  been  pronounced  preserves  the  benefit  of  all  settle- 
ments made  in  his  or  her  favour  by  the  unsuccessful  party.  If  no 
such  settlements  were  made,  or  if  those  made  appear  inadequate  to 
ensure  the  subsistence  of  the  successful  party,  the  court  may  grant 
him  or  her  permanent  alimony  out  of  the  property  of  the  other  party, 
not  to  exceed  one-third  of  the  income,  ana  revocable  in  case  it  ceases 
to  be  necessary  "  (Kelly,  p.  130). 

On  a  divorce  both  parties  are  at  liberty  to  remarry.  The 
husband  coidd  remarry  at  once;  but  the  wife  (art.  296  of  the 
Code)  was  only  allowed  to  remarry  after  an  interval  of  ten  months. 
By  the  act  of  1907,  this  article  was  abolished,  and  the  wife 
allowed  to  remarry  as  soon  as  the  judgment  or  decree  granting 
the  divorce  has  been  entered,  providing  300  days  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  judgment  was  pronounced.  A  divorced  husband 
may  remarry  his  divorced  wife,  but  if  he  does  so,  he  cannot  be 
again  divorced,  except  on  the  ground  of  a  sentence  to  a  peine 
afflictive  et  infamanU  passed  on  one  of  them  since  their  remarriage^ 
There  is,  however,  this  limitation  on  the  power  of  remarriage  of 
divorced  persons,  that  the  party  to  the  marriage  against  whom 
the  decree  has  been  pronounced  is  not  allowed  to  marry  the 
person  with  whom  his  or  her  guilt  has  been  established.  Such 
person,  however,  has  no  such  rights  as  are  recognized  in  him  or 
her  according  to  English  law,  and  cannot  take  any  part  in  the 
proceedings.  But  his  or  her  name  is  referred  to  in  the  proceed-* 
ings  only  by  an  initial;  and  French  law  goes  even  further  in  the 
avoidance  of  publicity,  inasmuch  as  the  publication  of  divorce 
proceedings  in  the  press  is  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties. 

By  a  law  of  the  6th  of  February  1893  French  jurisprudence, 
more  complete  at  least,  and  perhaps  wiser,  than  English,  dealt 
with  a  matter  previously  in  controversy,  and  decided  that  after  a 
divorce  the  wife  shall  resume  her  maiden  name,  and  may  not 
ccAtinue  to  use  the  name  of  her  divorced  husband;  nor  may  the 
husband,  for  business  or  other  purposes,  continue  to  use  the  name 
of  his  wife. 

By  the  law  of  1886  the  special  procedure  in  divorce  previously 
in  force  under  the  Code  and  under  the  law  of  1884  was  abolished, 
and  it  was  provided  that  matrimonial  causes  should  be  tried 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  procedure.  The  action  there- 
fore, when  brought,  follows  the  methods  of  procedure  common  to 
other  civil  proceedings.  But  there  still  remain  certain  neces- 
sary preliminaries  to  an  action  of  divorce.  A  petition  must  be 
presented  by  a  petitioner  in  person  to  the  president  of  the  court 
sitting  in  chambers,  with  the  object  of  a  reconciliation  being 
efifected.  This  is  known  as  the  premihre  comparaUon.  If  the 
petitioner  still  determines  to  proceed,  there  follows  the  seconde 
comparaUon^  on  which  occasion  both  parties  appear  before  the 
president.  If  the  president  fails  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  he 
makes  an  order  permitting  the  petitioner  to  proceed,  and  deals 
with  the  matters  necessary  to  be  dealt  with  pendenU  lite^  such 
matters  being  (i)  separate  residence,  (2)  alimony,  (3)  possession  of 
personal  efiFects,  (4)  custody  of  children.  As  regards  residence, 
the  wife  is  compelled  to  adhere  during  the  proceedings  to  the 
residence  assigned  to  her,  but  no  similar  restriction  is  placed 
on  the  husband.  Alimony  pendente  lite  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  having  regard  to  the  means  of  the  parties,  and 
includes  a  proper  provision  for  costs.  As  regards  the  custody  of 
children,  the  Code  and  the  law  of  1884  gave  it  to  the  husband, 
unless  the  court  otherwise  orders,  but  the  law  of  1886  leaves 
the  matter  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

There  are  certain  technical  rules  of  evidence  on  the  trial  of 


a  divorce  action.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  the  French  law  of 
evidence  that  documentary  evidence  is  the  best  evidence,  and  oral 
testimony  only  secondary.  In  divorce  cases  adultery  flagranie 
delicto  can  be  proved  by  the  official  certificate  of  the  commissary 
of  police.  Letters  between  the  husband  and  wife  are  admissible 
in  evidence.  As  to  letters  between  the  parties  and  third  persons, 
the  law,  which  has  been  doubtful,  now  appears  to  be  that  the  wife 
may  produce  only  such  letters  from  third  parties  to  her  husband 
as  have  come  into  her  possession  accidentally,  and  without  any 
ruse  or  artifice  on  her  part;  but  the  husband  may  put  in  evidence 
any  letters  written  to  or  by  his  wife  which  he  has  obtained  by  any,' 
short  of  criminal,  means.  If  the  documents  put  in  evidence  are 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  court,  there  follows  an  investigation 
by  means  of  witnesses,  termed  an  enqu%te.  A  schedule  of  allega- 
tions is  drawn  up,  and  a  judge,  termed  a  juge-comtnissaire,  is 
specially  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry.  Relatives  and  ser- 
vants, though  not  competent  witnesses  in  ordinary  civil  actions, 
are  so  in  divorce  proceedings.  Cross  petitions  may  be  entered; 
the  substantiation  of  a  cross  petition,  however,  does  not  have  the 
effect,  in  some  cases  given  to  it  by  English  law,  of  barring  a 
divorce,  but  a  divorce  may  be,  and  often  is,  granted  in  favour 
of  and  against  both  parties  pour  torts  riciproques.  When  a  case 
comes  on  for  trial,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  order  an 
adjournment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  which  is  termed 
a  temps  d'Spreuve,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  reconcilia- 
tion. It  is  said,  however,  that  this  power  is  seldom  exercised. 
An  appeal  may  be  brought  against  a  decree  of  divorce  within  two 
months;  and  a  decree  made  on  appeal  is  subject  to  revision  by 
the  court  of  cassation  within  two  months.  Both  references  to 
the  court  of  appeal  and  the  court  of  cassation  operate  as  a  stay  of 
execution.  A  decree  must,  by  the  law  of  1886,  be  transcribed  on 
the  register  of  marriages  within  two  months  from  its  date,  and 
failing  this  transcription,  the  decree  is  void.  The  transcription 
must  be  made  at  the  place  of  celebration  of  the  marriage,  or,  if  the 
pKirties  are  married  abroad,  at  the  place  where  the  parties  were 
last  domiciled  in  France.  If  the  parties,  after  having  married 
abroad,  return  to  France,  it  has  been  provided,  by  a  circular  of 
the  Procureurdela  Ripuhlique  in  1887,  that  the  transcription  may 
be  made  at  the  place  of  their  actual  domicile  at  the  time  of  action 
brought,  a  rule  which  has  been  held  to  apply  to  the  diyorce  of 
aliens  in  France.  The  effect  of  transcription  does  not  relate  back 
to  the  date  of  the  decree. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  English  and 
French  law  relating  to  divorce.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
French  law  presents  a  singulariY  complete  and  well^onsidered 
system,  and  one  which,  obviously  with  the  English  system  in  view,  has 
endeavoured  to  graft  on  it  provisions  supplementing  its  omissions, 
and  modifying  certain  of  its  terms  in  accordance  with  the  light 
afforded  by  experience  and  the  changed  feelings  of  the  modern  world. 
The  effect  of  the  laws  of  1884  and  1886  in  France  has  been  great.  The 
act  of  1907  dealing  with  divorce,  coupled  with  that  of  the  21st  of  July 
of  the  same  year  dealing  with  marriage,  may  also  be  said  to  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  laws  relatmg  to  women.  During  the  five  years  from 
188J.  to  1888  the  courts  granted  divorces  in  21,064  cases,  rejecting 
applications  for  divorce  m  1524.  In  addition,  there  were  12,242 
applications  for  judicial  septaration,  of  which  10,739  were  granted. 
A  distinguished  French  writer,  the  author  of  a  wort:  of  singular 
completeness  and  accuracy  on  the  judicial  system  of  Great  Britain 
has  compared  these  figures  with  the  corresponding  result  of  the 
English  act  of  18^7.  His  conclusion  is  expressed  in  these  words: 
"  On  voit  qu'en  cinq  annees  nos  tribunaux  ont  prononc^  trois  fois 
plus  de  divorces  que  la  haute  cour  d*Angleterre  n'en  a  prononce  en 
trente  ans.  Je  n'msiste  pas  sur  les  conclusions  morales  a  tirer  de  ce 
rapprochement  "  (Comte  de  Franqueville,  Le  Systime  judiciaire  de 
la  Grande-Bretagne,  ii.  p.  1 7 1 ).  It  is,  however,  practically  impossible 
to  conipare  the  number  of  divorces  in  France  and  in  England  with 
exact  justice,  because,  as  will  have  been  seen  above,  the  causes  of 
divorce  in  France  materially  exceed  those  recognized  by  English 
law;  and  the  absence  in  France  of  any  official  performing  the 
functions  assigned  to  the  king's  proctor  in  England  cannot  but  have 
great  influence  on  the  number  01  applications  for  divorce,  as  well  as 
on  their  results.  (St  H.) 

United,  States 

According  to  American  practice,  divorce  is  the  termination 
by  proper  legal  authority,  sometimes  legislatively  but  usually 
judicially,  of  a  marriage  which  up  to  the  time  of  the  decree 
was  legal  and  binding.    It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  .decree  of 
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nuUity  of  maniage^  which  is  simply  a  legal  determination  that 
no  l^al  marriage  has  ever  existed  betweien  the  two  parties.  It  is 
also  to  be  distinguished  from  a  decree  of  separation,  which  permits 
or  commands  the  parties  to  live  apart,  but  does  not  completely 
and  lor  all  purposes  sever  the  marriage  tie.  The  matrimonial  law 
of  England,  as  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
forms  part  of  the  common  law  ai  the  United  States.  But  as  no 
ecclesiastical  courts  have  ever  existed  there,  the  law  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  inoperative.  There  is  no  Federal 
jurisdiction  in  divorce,  and  it  is  a  question  for  the  law  of  each 
separate  state;  and  though  it  is  competent  to  Congress  to 
authorize  divorces  in  the  Territories,  sdll  it  appears  that  this 
subject  like  others  is  usually  left  to  the  territorial  legislature.  In 
the  different  states,  and  in  England,  divorces  were  at  first  granted 
by  the  legislatures,  whether  directly  or  by  granting  special 
authority  to  the  tribunals  to  deal  with  particidar  cases.  This 
practice  fell  into  general  disrepute,  and  by  the  constitution  of 
some  states  such  divorces  are  expressly  prohibited. 

Upon  the  subject  of  divorce  in  the  United  States,  and,  to  some 
extent,  in  foreign  countries,  a  careful  investigarion  was  made  by 
the  American  Bureau  <^  Labour,  and  its  report  covered  the  years 
2867  to  x886;  a  further  report  for  the  period  1887  to  1906  has 
also  been  published  by  the  Federal  Census  Bureau.  The  number 
of  divorces  was  in  1886  over  25,000,  and  in  1906  was  over  72,000, 
about  double  the  number  reported  for  that  year  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  Christian  world.  As  divorce  presupposes  a  legal 
marriage,  the  amount  of  divorce,  or  the  divorce-rate,  is  best  stated 
as  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  divoroes  decreed  duriog  a  year 
and  the  number  of  subsisting  marriages  or  married  couples.  The 
usual  basis  is  100,000  married  couples.  In  1898-1902  the  divorce- 
rate  was  200  divorces  (400  pec^e)  to  100,000  married  couples. 
This  is  equivalent  to  more  than  one  divorce  annually  to  each  1400 
people.  The  several  states  differ  in  divorce-rate,  from  South 
Carolina,  with  no  provision  for  legal  divorce,  to  Montana  and 
Washington,  where  the  rate  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  average  for 
the  country.  In  general  the  rate  is  about  the  same  in  the  North 
as  in  the  South,  but  greater  in  the  Central  states  than  in  the  East, 
and  in  the  Western  than  in  the  Central  states;  but  to  this  rule 
the  New  England  states,  Louisiana,  New  Merico  and  Arizona 
are  exceptions.  The  New  England  states  have  a  higher  rate  than 
their  geographical  position  would  lead  one  to  expect,  and  the 
other  three,  owing  doubtless,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  have  a  lower  rate  than  the  states 
about  them.  The  several  state  groups  had  in  1900  the  following 
divoTCfr-rates  per  100,000:  South  Atlantic,  196;  North  Atlantic, 
200;  South  Central,  558;  North  Central,  510;  Western,  712. 
The  divorce-rate  in  the  United  States  increased  rapidly  and 
steadily  in  forty  years  from  27  in  1867  to  86  in  1906.  But  distinct 
tendencies  are  traceable  in  different  regions.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
group  the  rate  rose  by  58  %,  in  the  North  Central  by  158  %,  in  the 
Western  by  2  23  %,  in  the  South  Atlantic  by  43  7  %,  and  in  the  South 
Central  by  685  %.  The  great  increase  in  the  South  was  mainly 
due  to  the  spread  of  divorce  among  the  emancipated  negroes. 
Each  state  determines  for  itself  the  causes  for  which  divorce  may 
be  granted,  and  no  general  statement  is  therefore  possible. 

The  ground  pleaded  for  a  divorce  is  seldom  an  index  to  the 
motives  which  caused  the  suit  to  be  brought.  This  is  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  law  rather  than  by  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
parties;  and  so  far  as  the  individuab  are  concerned,  the  ground 
alleged  is  thus  a  cloak  rather  than  a  clue  or  revelation.  Still 
those  causes  which  have  been  enacted  into  law  by  the  various 
state  legislatures  do  indicate  the  pleas  which  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  social  judgment  of  the  respective  commimities.  In  the 
United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  the  recent  insular  accessions 
there  are  forty-nine  different  jurisdictions  in  the  matter  of  divorce. 
Six  out  of  every  seven  allow  divorce  for  desertion,  adultery  or 
cruelty;  and  of  the  945,625  divorces  reported  with  their  causes 
during  the  twenty  years  1887-1906  nearly  78%  were  granted  for 
some  one  of  these  three  causes,  viz.  39%  for  desertion,  22  %  for 
adultery,  and  16%  for  cruelty.  Probably  nearly  9%  more  were 
for  some  combination  of  these  causes.  Three  other  grounds  for 
divorce  are  admitted  as  legal  in  many  or  most  American  states,  viz. 


Imprisonment  in  39,  habitual  drunkenness  in  38,  and  neglect  to 
provide  in  22.  About  98  %  of  American  divorces  are  gmnted  on 
some  one  or  more  of  these  w.  grounds.  In  general  the  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  causes  allowed  for  divorce  is  most  restrictive 
in  the  states  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  Yoric  to  South  Caro- 
lina inclusive,  and  is  least  so  in  the  Western  states.  The  slight 
expense  of  obtaining  a  divorcein  many  of  the  states,  and  the  lack 
of  publicity  which  is  given  to  the  suit,  are  also  important  reasons 
for  the  great  number  of  decrees  issued.  The  importance  of  the 
former  consideration  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  divorce-rate 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  shows  dearly,  in  its  fluctuations, 
the  influences  of  good  and  bad  times.  When  times  are  good 
and  the  income  of  the  woiking  and  industrial  classes  likely  to  be 
assured,  the  divorce-rate  rises.  In  periods  of  industrial  depression 
it  falls,  fluctuating  thus  in  the  same  way  and  probably  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  marriage-rate  in  industrial  communities 
fluctuates.  In  two-thirds  of  the  divorce  suits  the  wife  is  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  proportion  slightiy  increased  in  the  forty  years. 
In  the  Northern  states  the  percentage  issued  to  wives  (1887-1906) 
was  71,  while  in  the  Southern  states  it  was  only  56.  But  where 
both  parties  desire  a  decree,  and  each  has  a  legal  ground  to  urge, 
a  jury  will  usually  listen  more  favourably  to  a  woman's  suit. 

Divorce  is  probably  especially  frequent  among  the  native 
population  of  the  United  States,  and  among  these  probably  more 
conmion  in  the  dty  than  in  the  country.  This  statement  cannot 
be  established  absolutdy,  since  statistics  afford  no  means  of 
distinguishing  the  native  from  the  foreign-bom  applicants.  It  is, 
however,  the  most  obvious  reason  for  explaining  the  fact  that, 
while  in  Europe  the  dty  divorce-rate  is  from  three  to  Ave  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  surrounding  coimtry,  the  difference  in  the 
United  States  between  the  two  regions  is  very  much  less.  In 
other  words,  the  great  number  of  fordgners  in  American  dties 
probably  tends  to  obscure  by  a  low  divorce-rate  the  high  rate  of 
the  native  population.  Divorce  is  certainly  more  common  in  the 
New  England  states  than  in  any  others  on  the  Atiantic  coast 
north  of  Florida,  and  it  is  not  unlikdy  that  wherever  the  New 
England  families  have  gone  divorce  is  more  frequent  than  dse- 
where.  For  example,  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Ohio  settled  largdy  from  New  England  than  in  the 
southern  counties  settiedlaigdy  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 

There  are  two  statements  frequentiy  made  regarding  divorce  in 
the  United  States  which  do  not  find  warrant  in  the  statistics  on 
the  subject.  The  first  is,  that  the  real  motive  for  divorce  with 
one  or  both  parties  is  the  desire  for  marriage  to  a  third  person. 
The  second  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  divorces  are  granted 
to  persons  who  move  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  in  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  lax  divorce  laws.  On  the  first  point  the 
American  statistics  are  practically  silent,  since,  in  issuing  a 
marriage  licence  to  parties  one  or  both  of  whom  have  been 
previously  divorced,  no  record  is  generally  made  of  the  fact.  In 
Connecticut,  however,  for  a  number  of  years  this  information  was 
required;  and,  if  the  statements  were  trustworthy,  the  number 
of  persons  remarrying  each  year  was  about  ^e-third  the  total 
number  of  persons  divordng,  which  is  probably  a  rate  not  widdy 
different  from  that  of  widows  and  widowers  of  the  same  age. 
Foreign  figures  for  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Beriin  indicate  t^t 
in  those  regions  the  proportion  of  the  divorced  who  remarry 
speedily  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  widows  and  widowers. 
What  statistical  evidence  there  is  on  the  subject  therefore  tends 
to  discredit  this  popular  opinion.  The  evidence  on  the  second 
point  is  more  condusive,  and  has  gone  far  towards  decreasing 
the  demand  for  a  constitutional  amendment  allowing  a  federal 
marriage  and  divorce  law.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  divorces 
granted  in  the  United  States  were  issued  to  parties  who  were 
married  in  the  state  in  which  the  decree  of  divorce  was  later 
made;  and  when  from  the  remaining  one-fifth  are  deducted  those 
in  wludi  the  parties  migrated  for  other  reasons  than  a  desire  to 
obtain  an  easy  divorce,  the  remainder  would  constitute  a  very 
small,  almost  a  negligible,  fraction  of  the  total  number. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say  how  far  the  frequency  of 
divorce  in  the  United  States  has  been  or  is  a  sodal  injury;  how  far 
it  has  weakened  or  undermined  the  ideal  of  marriage  as  a  lifelong 
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union  between  man.  and  woman*  :  In  this  respect  the  qtie&tian 
is  very  like  that  of  iUegitimacy;  and  as  the  most  caref id.  students 
of  the  latter  subject  agree  that  almoist  no  trustworthy  inference 
regarding  the  moral  condition  of  a  community  can. be  derived 
from  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  bom,  so  one  may  say 
regarding  the  {prevalence  of  divorce  that  ftom  this  fact  almost.no 
inferences  are  warranted  regarding  the  moral  or  social  coadi^on 
of  the. population.  It  is  by  no. means  impossible,. for  example, 
that  the  spread  of  divorce  among  the  negro  population  in  the 
South  marks  a  step  in  advance  from  the  condition  of  largely 
unregulated  and  illegal  unions  characteristic  of  the  race  im- 
mediately after  the  war.  The  prevalence  of  divorce  in  the  United 
States,  among  the  native  popul^^tionv  in  urban  communities, 
among  the  New  England  element,  in  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
and  among  those  of  the  Protestant  faith,:  injdicates  how  dosely 
this  social  phenomenon  is  interlaced,  with  much  that  is  character- 
istic and  valuable  in  American  civilization.  In  this  respect,  too, 
the  United  States  perhaps  xepiesent  the  outcome  of  a  tendency 
which  has  been  at  work  in  Europe  at  least  since  the  Reformation. 
Certainly  the  divorce-rate  is  increasing  in  nearly  every  civilized 
country.  Degrees  of  nullity  of  marriage  and  decrees  of  separation 
not  absolutely- terminating  the  marriage  relation  are  relatively 
far  less  prevalent  than  they  were  in  the  medievfd  and  early 
modem  period,  and  many  persons  who  tmder  former  conditions 
would  have  obtained  relief  from  unsatisfactory  unions  through 
one  or  the  other  of  these  avenues  now  resort  to  divorce.  The 
increasing  proportion  of  the  community  who  have  an  income 
sufficient  to  pay  the  requisite  legal  fees  is  also  a  factor  of  great 
importance.  The  belief  in  the  family  as  an  institution  ordained 
of  God,  decreed  to  continue  "  till  death  us  do  part,"  and  in  its 
relations  typifying  and  perpetuating  many  holy  religious  ideas, 
probably  bc^came  weakened  in  the  United  States  during  the  19th 
century,  along  with  a  weakening  of  other  religious  conceptions; 
and  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  a  substitute  for  these  ideas 
can  be  developed  imder  the  guidance  of  the  motive  of  social 
utility  or  individual  desire*  In  this  respect  the  United  States  is, 
as  Mr  Gladstone  once  wrote,  a  tribus  praerogativa,  but  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  family  and  home  life  of  America  will  not 
readily  despond  of  the  outcome. 

The  great  source  of  American  statistical  information  is  the 

fever nmental  report  of  pver  looo  pages,  A  Report  on  Marriage  and 
Hvorce  in  iHe  United  States  186^  to  i886y  including  an  Appendix 
relating  to  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  Certain  Countries  of  Europe,  by 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labour;  together  with  the 
further  report  for  1887  to  1906.  The  statistics  contained  in  the 
former  volume  have  been  analysed  and  interpreted  in  W.  F.  Willcox's 
The,  Divorce  Problem:  A  Study  in  Statistics  (Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1891,  1897).  Further  interpretations  are  contained  m 
an  article  in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  {or  March  1893,  entitled 
"  A  Study  in  Vital  Statistics."  The  best  legal  treatise  is  probably 
Bishop  on  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Judicial  Separation,  See  also 
T.  P.  Lichtenberger,  Divorce:  A  Study  in  Social  Causation  (New 
York,  1909).  (W.  F.  W.) 

PIWANIEH,  a  small  town  in  Turkish  Asia,  about  40  m.  below 
Hillah,  on  both  bdnks  of  the  Euphrates  (3;[**  58'  47"  N.,  44°  58' 
18"  E.),  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  floating  bridge.  Formerly 
a  military  post  for  the  control  of  the  Affech  territory,  and  a 
telegraph  station,  it  was  in  1893  made  the  capital  of  the  sanjak, 
instead  of  Hillah,  on  account  of  its  more  strategical  position » 
This  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  represented  a  step  in  the 
development  of  Turkish  control  over  the  central  regions  of  Irak. 

DIX,  I>OROTH£A  LYNDE  (1802-1887),  American  philan^ 
thropist,  was  born  at  Hampden,  Maine,  on  the  4th  of  April  1802* 
Her  parents  were  poor  and  shiftless,  and  at  an  early  age  she  was 
taken  into  the  home  in  Boston  of  her  grandznother,  Dorothea 
Lynde,  wife  of  Dr  Elijah  Dix.  Here  she  was  reared  in  a  dis- 
tinctly Puritanical  atmosphere.  About  182 1  she  opened  a  school 
in  Boston,  which  was  patronized  by  the  well-to-do  families; 
and  soon  afterwards  she  also  began  teaching  poor  and. neglected 
children  at  home.  But  her  health  broke  down,  and  from  1824 
to  1830  she  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  writing  of  books  of 
devotion  and  stories  for  children.  Her  Conversations  an  Common 
Things  (1824)  had  reached  its  sixtieth  edition  by  1869.  In  1831 
she  established  in  Boston  a  model  school  for  girls,  and  conducted 


.this  successfully  until  1836,  when  her  health  again  failed.  In 
1 841  she  becfime  interested  in  the  condition  of  gaols  and  alms- 
houses^  and  spent  two  years  in  visiting  every  such  institution 
in  Massachtisetts,  investigBtmg  especially  the  tueatment  of  tiie 
pauper  insane.  Her  memorial  to  the  state  legislature  dealing 
,with  the.  abuses  she  discovered  resulted  in  more  adequate 
provision  being  made  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
and  she  then  extended  her  work  into  many  otherstates.  By  1847 
she  had  travelled  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
had  visited  iS  state  penitentiaries,  300  cotmty  gads  and  houses 
of  correction,  and  over  500  almshouses.  Her  labours  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  insane  asylums  in  twenty  states  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  and- in  the  foiukiiing  of  many 
additional  gaols  and  almshouses  conducted  on  a  reformed  plan. 
In  1853  she  secured  more  adequate  equipment  for  the  life-saving 
service  on  Sable  Island,  then  rightly  called  "  the  graveyard  of 
shipSk"  In  1854  she  secured  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  bill 
granting  to  the  states  12,250^000  acres  of  public  lands,  to  be 
utilized  for  the  benefit  of  the  insane,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind; 
but  theimeasure  was  vetoed  by  President  Pierce*  After  this  dis- 
appointment she  wen;t  to  England  for  rest,  but  at  once  became 
interested  in  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  Scotland,  and  her 
report  to  the  home  secretary  opened  the  way  for  sweeping 
reforms.  She.  extended  her  work  into  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
then  to  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,.  Holland,  Belgium  and  a  part  of  Germany. 
Her  influence  over  Arinori  Mori,  the  Japanese  char gi  d'affaires  at 
Washiii^on,  led  eventually  to  Uie  establishment  of  two  asylums 
for  the  insane  in  Japan.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  she 
offered  her  services  to  the  Federal  government  and  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  women  nurses.  In  this  capacity  she  served 
throughout  the  war,  without  a  day's  furlough;  and  her  iabouis 
on  behalf  of  defectives  were  continued  af t^  the  war.  Alter  a 
lingering  illness  of  six  years  she  died  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  17th  of  July  1887. 
3ee  Francis  Tiffaay,  Life  of  Dorothea  Lyndfi  Dix  (Boston,  1892). 

DIX,  JOHN  ADAMS  (1798 -1879),  American  soldier  and 
political  leader,  was  born  at  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
24th  of  July  1798.  He  studied  at  PhHlips  £xeter  Academy  in 
Z810-1811  and  at  the  College  of  Montreal  in  i8ii«-i8i2,  and  as 
a  boy  took  part  in  the  War  of  181 2,  becoming  a  second  lieutenant 
in  March  1814.'  In  July  1828,  having  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, he  resigned  from  the  army,  and  for  two  years  practised  law 
at  Cooperstown,  New  York.  In  1830-1833  he  was  adjutant- 
general  of  New  York.  He  soon  became  prominent  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  member  of  the  so-called  "  Albany  Regency,"  a  group  of 
Democrats  who  between  about  1820  and  1850  exercised  a 
virtual  control  over  their  party  in  New  York,  dictating  nomina- 
tions and  appointments  and  distributing  patronage.  From  1833 
to  1839  he  was  secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  schools 
in  New  York,  and  in  this  capacity  made  valuable  reports  con- 
cerning the  public  schools  of  the  state,  and  a  report  (1836)  which 
led  to  the  publication  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (1842-1866).  In  1842  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  Yoric 
assembly.  In  1841-1843  he  was  editor  of  The  Northern  Light,  a 
literary  and  scientific  journal  published  in  Albany:  From  1845 
to  1849  he  was  a  United  States  senator  from  New  York;  and 
as  chairman  of  the  comn^ttee  on  commerce  was  author  of  the 
warehouse  bill  passed  by  Congress  in  1846  to  relieve  merchants 
from  immediate  payment  of  duties  on  imported  goods.  In  1848 
he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  New  York  by  the  Free  S<m1 
party,  but  was  defeated  by  Hamilton  Fish.  His  acceptance  of 
the  nomination,  however,  earned  him  the  enmity  of  the  southern 
Democrats,  who  prevented  his  appointment  by  Pierce  as  secretary 
of  state  and  as  minister  to  France  in  1853.  I»  this  year  Dix  was 
for  a  few  weeks  assistant  U.S.  treasurer  in  New  York  city.  In 
May  i860  he  became  postmaster  of  New  York  city,  and  from 
January  until  March  1861  he  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  capacity  he  issued  (January  09,1861)  to 
a  revenue  officer  at  New  Orleans  a  famous  order  containkig  the 
words,  "  if  any.  one  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  flag, 
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sho^t^^iti'^n  thci  '9g)bt.'*  He  lendered -ioipQitdnt  sdmoes  id  ' 
bunyLotg  forMwrd  tjoop9  in  i86t|  was  appointed  major-general 
of  volunteiarain  June  <86i,  and  duiing  the  Civil  War  oomtnandbd 
sttccesaiYeiy  the  department  of  Maryland  (July  i86i*'May  k86d), 
F^r&reflB  Moilroe  (May  id6a-July  tS6$)f  and  the  xiepaitment  of 
the  £ast  0Uly  i46,^July  1865).  He  was  nunister'  to  France 
from  {d66  to  1869^  and  in  idya  wa3  elected  by  the  £q[teblican6 
governor  oi  N^r  York,  but  was  defeated  two  yeam  later.  He.had 
great  energy  and  administtativet  ability,  was  for  a  time  president 
ci  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  and  of  the  Missisaippi  &  Missouri 
milways,  fast  president  <3i  the  Union  Pad&c  in  1863*^1868,  and 
for  a  short  timi^  in  1872  preside«it  of  the  Erie.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  on  the  21st  of  April  2879.  Among  his  publications  are 
A  Winter  m  Madeira  and  a  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence  (1850), 
m^  Speeches  and  Occasional  Addresses  {i2^(ui).  He  wrote  excellent 
English  versions  of  the  Dies  irae  and  the  Staiat  mater. 

His  son,  Morgan  Dix  (i837-^i9o8),  graduated  at  Columbia,  in 
1848  and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminaxy  in  1852,  and  was 
<Nndained  deacon  (1852)  and  priest  (1853)  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopalian  church.  In  1855-1859  he  was  assistant  minister, 
and  in  1859*1862  assistant  rector,  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York 
city,  of  which  he  was  rector  from  1862  until  his  death*  He 
published  sermons  and  lectures;  A  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  City  (4  vols.,  i898-i905){  and  a 
biography  of  his  father.  Memoirs  of  John  Adams  Dix  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1883). 

DIXON,  GEORGK  (1755  ? -1800),  English  navigator.  He 
served  under  Captain  Cook  in  his  third  expedition,  during  which 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  commercial  capabilities 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  After  his  return  from 
Cook's  expedition  he  became  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy.  In  the 
autumn  of  1785  he  sailed  in  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  in  the  service 
of  the  King  George's  Soimd  Company  of  Ix>ndon,  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  present  British  Columbia,  with  the  special  object  of 
developing  the  fur  trade.  His  chief  discoveries  were  those  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands  and  Sound  (the  latter  only  partial). 
Port  Mulgrave,  Norfolk  Bay,  and  Dixon's  Entrance  and  Archi- 
pelago. After  visiting  China,  where  he  disposed  of  his  cargo, 
he  returned  to  England  (1788),  and  published  (1799)  A  Voyage 
round  the  World,  but  more  particularly  to  the  North-West  Coast  of 
America f  the  bulk  of  which  consists  of  descriptive  letters  by 
William  Beresford,  his  supercargo.  His  own  contribution  to  the 
work  included  valuable  charts  and  appendices.  He  is  usually, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  identi£ed  with  the  George 
Dixon  who  was  author  of  The  Navigator's  Assistant  (1791)  and 
teacher  of  navigation  at  Gosport. 

DIXON,  HENRY  HALL  (1822-1870),  EnglLsh  sporting  writer 
over  the  nom  de  plume  "  The  Druid/*  was  born  at  Warwick 
Bridge,  Cumberland,  on  the  i6th  of  May  1822,  and  was  educated 
at  Rugby  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
in  1846.  He  took  up  the  profession  of  the  law,  but,  though  called 
to  the  bar  in  1853,  soon  returned  to  sporting  journalism,  in  which 
he  had  already  made  a  name  for  himself,  and  began  to  write 
regularly  for  the  Sporting  Magazine,  in  the  pages  of  which 
appeared  three  of  his  novels,  Post  and  Paddock  (1856),  Silk  and 
Scarlet  (1859),  and  Scott  and  Sebright  (1862).  He  also  published 
a  legal  compendium  entitled  The  Law  of  the  Farw  (1858),  which 
ran  through  several  editions.  His  other  more  important  works 
were  Field  and  Fern  (1865),  giving  an  account  of  the  herds  and 
flocks  of  Scotland,  and  Saddle  and  Sirloin  (1870),  treating  in  the 
same  manner  those  of  England.  He  died  at  Kensington  on  the 
i6th  of  March  1870. 

See  Hon.  Francis  Lawley,  Life  and  Times  of"  The  Druid  "  (London, 
1895)- 

DIXON,  RICHARD  WATSON  (1853-1900),  English  poet  and 
divine,  son  of  Dr  James  Dixon,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  was  born 
on  the  5th  of  May  1833.  He  was  educated  at  King  Edward's 
school,  Birmingham,  and  on  proceeding  to  Pembroke  College. 
Oxford,  became  one  of  the  famous  "  Binpingham  group  "  there 
who  shared  with  William  Morris  and  Burne- Jones  in  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  movement.  He  took  only  a  second  class  in  modera- 
tions in  1854,  and  a  third  in  Liter ae  Humaniores  in  1856;  but  in 


1858  hetWokL  the  Arnold  prise  lor  an  historical  essay;  amdin'  i86j 

theEngliak  Sncred  Poem  pdzet    He  was  ordained  in'  iSsSy  was 

second  ^master  of  Carhslehi^  school,  i863'«-ad68,  and  sueaessively 

vicar  of  Hayton,  Cumbdrland^  and  Warkworth,  Northumberland. 

He  became  minor  canon'*,  and  honorary  librarian  of  Cariisle  ih 

1868,  abd  honorary  ctauad  m  1874,  he  was  proctor  in  convocatiDn 

(1890^1894),  and  redeived  the  honorarjr  degree  of  D;D,  from 

Oxfoixi  in  1899.    He  died  at  Warkwortlron  the  213rd  of  January 

190a    Canon  Dixon's  £rst   two  volmnes  of  vtiaty   Christ* s 

Company  and  Historical  Odes^  were  pubHshed  in  1861  ai>d  2863 

respectively;    but  it  was  not  until  1883   that  ^  he  attmcted 

con^cuous  notice  with  Mono,  an  historical  poem  in  terza 

rima,  which  was  enthusiastically  praised  by  Mr  Swihfouitie.  This 

success  he  followed  up  by  three  privately  printed  v^umes,  Odes 

and  Eclogues  (1884),    Lyric(d  Poems  (2866),  and  The  Stbry  of 

Eadocia  (1888).    Dixon's  poems  were  during  the  last  fifteen 

years  of  his  life  lecognired  as  scholarly  and  refined  exercises, 

touched  with  both  dignity  and  a  certain  severe  beauty,  but  he 

never  attained  any  general  popularity  as  a  poet,  the  appeal  of 

his  poetry  being  directly  to  the  scholar,    A  great  student  of 

history,  his  studies  in  that  direction  colour  much  of  his  poetry. 

The  romantic  atmosphere  is  remarkably  preserved  in  Mono,  a 

successf id  metrical  exercise  in  the  difi^cult  terza  rima.    His  t3rpical 

poems  have  charm  and  melody,  without  introducing  any  new 

note  or  variety  of  rhythm.    He  is  contemplative,  sober  and 

fijoished  in  Hterary  workmanship,  a  typical  example  of  the  Oxford 

school.    Pleasant  as  his  poetry  is,  however,  he  will  probably  be 

longest  remembered  by  the  work  to  which  he  gave  the  best  years 

of  his  life,  his  History  of  the  Church  of  EngUind  from  tJie  Abolition 

of  the  Roman  Jurisdiction  ( 1 878-1 902) .    At  the  time  of  his  death 

he  had  completed  six  volumes,  two  of  which  were  published 

posthumously.    This  fine  work,  covering  the  period  from  1529  to 

1570,  is  built  upon  elaborate  research,  and  presents  a  trustworthy 

and  unprejudiced  survey  of  its  subject. 

Dixon's  Selected  Poems  were  published  in  1909  with  a  memoir  of 
the  author  by  Robert  Bridges. 

DIXON,  WILUAM  HEPWORTH  (1821-1879),  EngHsh  author 
and  traveller,  was  bom  at  Great  Ancoats,  Manchester,  on  the 
30th  of  June  1 82 1,  a  member  of  an  old  Lancashire  family. 
Beginning  life  as  a  clerk  at  Manchester,  he  decided,  in  1846,  to 
take  up  literature  as  a  career.  After  gaining  some  journalistic 
experience  at  Cheltenham  he  settled  in  London,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  contributed  to  the  Athenaeum 
and  DaUy  News.  His  series  of  papers — ''  The  Literature  of  the 
Lower  Ordeis  " — in  the  last-named  journal,  and  a  further  series, 
"  London  Prisons,"  were  widely  noticed.  In  1849  appeared  his 
John  Howard  and  the  Prison  World  of  Europe,  which  proved  a 
great  popular  success.  These  were  followed  by  a  Life  of  William 
Penn  (1851),  in  which  he  replied  to  Macaulay's  attack  on  Penn; 
Life  of  Blake  (1852);  and  Personal  History  of  Lord  Bacon  (1861), 
supplemented  by  The  Story  of  Lord  Bacon* s  Life  (1862).  From 
1853  to  1869  he  was  editor  of  the  Athenaeum,  in  1863  he  visited 
the  East,  and  on  his  retmn  helped  to  found  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  published  (1865)  The  Holy  Land.  In 
x866  he  travelled  through  the  United  States,  publishing,  in  1867, 
New  America,  and,  the  following  year,  Spiritual  Wives,  two  supple- 
mentary volumes.  Intheautmnn  of  1867  he  journeyed  through 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  publishing  an  account  of  his  trip  in  Free 
Russia  (1870).  In  187 1  he  was  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1872  in 
Spain,  where  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  History  of  Two 
Queens.  In  1874  he  revisited  the  United  States,  giving  th^ 
impressions  of  his  tour  in  The  White  Conquest  (1875).  His  other 
works,  besides  some  fiction,  were  British  Cyprus  (1879)  ^^d 
Royal  Windsor.  He  died  cm  the  26th  of  December  X879.  His 
daughter,  EllaN.  H^worth  Dixon,  became  known  as  a  journalist 
and  novelist. 

DIXON*  a  dty  and  the  county  seat  of  Lee  county,  Illinois, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Rock  river,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  state.  Pop. 
(1890)  S161;  (1900)  7917  (879  foreign-born);  (i9ro)  7216,  It 
is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North-Westem  and  the  IlHndid 
Central  railways,  and  is  connected  with  Sterling  by  an  electric 
hne;  freight  is  shippied  over  the  Hennepin  Canals    The  city 
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has  two  parks  of  159  and  6  acres  respectively,  and  there  is  a 
Chautauqua  Park,  where  an  annual  Chautauqua  Assembly  is 
held.  Dixon  is  the  seat  of  the  Northern  Illinois  normal  school 
(incorporated  in  1884),  and  of  the  Rock  River  military  academy. 
The  river  furnishes  water  power  for  the  street  railways,  electric 
lighting  and  a  number  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
Among  the  manufactures  are  condensed  milk,  boxes,  wire  screens 
and  wire  cloth,  lawn  mowers,  gas  engines,  cement,  agricultural 
implements,  shoes  and  wagons.  The  place  was  laid  out  in 
183s  by  John  Dixon  (1784-1876),  the  first  white  settler  of  Lee 
county.  A'bronze  tablet  in  the  Howells  Building,  at  the  inter- 
section of  First  and  Peoria  Streets,  marks  the  site  of  his  cabin, 
and  in  the  city  cemetery  a  granite  shaft  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory.    Dixon  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1859. 

DIZFUL,  or  Diz-Pul  ("  fort-bridge  "),  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Arabistan,  36  m.  N.W.  of  Shushter,  in  32®  25'  N., 
48^  28'  £.  Pop.  about  25,000.  It  has  post  and  telegraph  offices. 
It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dizful  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Kanin,  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  twenty-two  arches,  430 
yds.  in  length,  constructed  on  ancient  foundations.  Dizful  is 
the  chief  place  of  a  small  district  of  the  same  name  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor  of  Arabistan  during  the  winter  months. 
The  district  has  twelve  villages  and  a  population  of  about  35,000 
(5000  Arabs  of  the  Ali  i  Kethir  tribe),  and  pays  a  yearly  tribute 
of  about  £6000.  The  city  was  formerly  known  as  Andamish,  and 
in  its  vicinity  are  many  remains  of  ancient  canals  and  buildings 
which  afford  conclusive  proof  of  former  importance.  16  m.  S.W. 
are  the  ruins  of  Susa,  and  east  of  them  and  half-way  between 
Dizful  and  Shushter  stood  the  old  city  of  Junday  Shapur. 

DJAKOVO  (sometimes  written  Djakovar,  Hungarian  Diakovdr)^ 

a  city  of  Croatia-Slavonia,  Hungary;  in  the  county  of  Virovitica, 

xoo  m.  £.  by  S.  of  Agram.     Pop.  (1900)  6824.    Djakovo  is  a 

Roman  Catholic  episcopal  see,  whose  occupant  bears  the  title 

*'  Bishop  of  Bosnia,  Slavonia  and  Sirmiimi.''    During  the  life  of 

Bishop  Strossmayer  (181 5-1905)  it  was  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 

religious  and  political  activity  among  the  Croats.     The  cathedral , 

a  vast  basilica  bvdlt  of  brick  and  white  stone,  with  a  central  dome 

and  two  lofty  spires  above  the  north  entrance,  was  founded  in 

1866  and  consecrated  in  1882.    Its  style  is  Romanesque,  chosen 

by  Strossmayer  as  symbolical  of  the  position  of  his  country 

midway  between  east  and  west.    The  interior  is  magnificently 

decorated  with  mosaics,  mural  paintings  and  statuary,  chiefly 

the  work  of  local  artists.     Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 

nunnery,  ecclesiastical  seminary  and  episcopal  palace.    Djakovo 

has  a  thriving  trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Many  Roman 

remains  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 

earliest  mention  of  the  city  is  in  1244,  when  Bdla  IV.  of  Hungary 

confirmed  the  title-deeds  of  its  owners,  the  bishops  of  Bosnia. 

For  a  full  description  of  the  cathedral,  in  Serbo-Croatian  and 
French,  see  the  finely  illustrated  folio  Stolna  Crkva  u  Djakovut  pub- 
lishe^d  by  the  South  Slavonic  Academy  (Agram,  1900). 

DLUGOSZ,  JAN  [Johannes  Longinus]  (1415-1480),  Polish 
statesman  and  historian,  was  the  son  of  Jan  Dlugosz,  burgrave 
of  Bozeznica.  Bom  in  141 5,  he  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Cracow  and  in  143 1  entered  the  service  of  Bishop  Zbygniew 
Olesnicki  (1389-1455),  the  statesman  and  diplomatist.  He 
speedily  won  the  favour  of  his  master,  who  induced  him  to  take 
orders  and  made  him  his  secretary.  His  preferment  was  rapid. 
In  1436  we  find  him  one  of  the  canons  of  Cracow  and  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Olesnicki's  vast  estates.  In  1440,  on  returning  from 
Hungary,  whither  his  master  had  escorted  King  Wladislaus  11., 
Dlugosz  saved  the  life  of  Olesnicki  from  robbers.  The  prelate 
now  employed  Dlugosz  on  the  most  delicate  and  important 
political  missions.  Dlugosz  brought  Olesnicki  the  red  hat  from 
Rome  in  1449,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  despatched  to  Hungary 
to  mediate  between  Hunyadi  and  the  Bohemian  condottiere 
Giszkra,  a  difficult  mission  which  he  most  successfully  ac- 
complished. Both  these  embassies  were  undertaken  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  Eling  Casimir  IV.,  who  was  altogether  opposed  to 
Olesnicki's  ecclesiastical  policy.  But  though  he  thus  sacrificed  his 
own  prospects  to  the  cardinal's  good  pleasure,  Dlugosz  was  far  too 
sagacious  to  approve  of  the  provocative  attitude  of  Olesnicki,  and 


frequently  and  fearlessly  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  conduct. 
In  his  account,  however,  of  the  quarrel  between  Casimir  and 
Olesnicki  concerning  the  question  of  priority  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  primate  of  Poland  he  warmly  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  even  pronoimced  Casimir  worthy  of  dethronement. 
Such  outbursts  against  Casimir  IV.  are  not  infrequent  in 
Dlugosz's  Historia  Polonica,  and  his  strong  personal  bias  must 
certainly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  critical  estimate  of 
that  famous  work.  Yet  as  a  high-minded  patriot  Dlugosz  had 
no  sympathy  whatever  with  Olesnicki's  opposition  to  Casimir's 
Prussian  policy,  and  steadily  supported  the  king  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  with  the  Teutonic  knights.  When  Olesnicki 
died  in  1455  he  left  Dlugosz  his  principal  executor.  The  office  of 
administering  the  cardinal's  estate  was  a  very  ungrateful  one,  for 
the  family  resented  the  liberal  benefactions  of  their  kinsman  to 
the  Church  and  the  univesity,  and  accused  Dlugosz  of  exercising 
undue  influence,  from  which  charge  he  triumphantly  vindicated 
himself.  It  was  in  the  year  of  his  patron's  death  that  he  began  to 
write  his  Historia  Polonica.  This  great  book,  the  first  and  still 
one  of  the  best  historical  works  on  Poland  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  word,  was  ^y  undertaken  after  mature  consideration  and 
an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  original  sources  then  available, 
some  of  which  are  now  lost.  The  principal  archives  of  Poland 
and  Hungary  were  ransacked  for  the  purpose,  and  in  his  account  of 
his  own  times  Dlugosz's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  leading 
scholars  and  statesmen  of  his  day  stood  him  in  good  stead.  The 
style  is  modelled  on  that  of  Livy,  of  whom  Dlugosz  was  a  warm 
admirer.  As  a  proof  of  the  thoroughness  and  conscientiousness  of 
Dlugosz  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  learned  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
and  took  up  the  study  of  Ruthenian,  ''  in  order  that  this  our 
history  may  be  as  plain  and  perfect  as  possible."  The  first  of  the 
nimierous  imprints  of  the  Historia  Polonica  appeared  in  16 14,  the 
first  complete  edition  in  1711. 

Dlugosz's  literary  labours  did  not  interfere  with  his  political 
activity.  In  1467  the  generous  and  discerning  Casimir  IV. 
entrusted  Dlugosz  with  the  education  of  his  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Wladislaus,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  king,  he  ac- 
companied to  Prague  when  in  147 1  the  yotmg  prince  was  elected 
king  of  Bohemia.  Dlugosz  refused  the  archbishopric  of  Prague 
because  of  his  strong  dislike  of  the  land  of  the  Hussites;  but  seven 
years  later  he  accepted  the  archbishopric  of  Lemberg.  His  last 
years  were  devoted  to  his  history,  which  he  completed  in  1479. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  May  1480,  at  Piatek. 

See  Aleksander  Semkowicz,  Critical  Considerations  of  the  Polish 
Works  of  Dlugosz  (Pol.;  Cracow,  1874);  Michael  Bobrzynski  and 
Stanislaw  Smolka,  Life  of  Dlugosz  and  hts  Position  in  Literature  (PoL ; 
Cracow,  1893).  (R.  N.  B.) 

DMITRIEV,  IVAN  IVANOVICH  (i 760-1837),  Russian  states- 
man and  poet,  was  bom  at  his  father's  estate  in  the  government  of 
Simbirsk.  In  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  Pugachev  the  family 
had  to  flee  to  St  Petersburg,  and  there  Ivan  was  entered  at  the 
school  of  the  Semenov  Guards,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  post 
in  the  military  service.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  to  the  imperial 
throne  he  quitted  the  army  with  the  title  of  colonel;  and 
his  appointment  as  procurator  for  the  senate  was  soon  after 
renounced  for  the  position  of  privy  councillor.  During  the  four 
years  from  18 10  to  18 14  he  served  as  minister  of  justice  under  the 
emperor  Alexander;  but  at  the  close  of  this  period  he  retired  into 
private  life,  and  though  he  lived  more  than  twenty  years,  he  never 
again  took  office,  but  occupied  himself  with  his  literary  labours 
and  the  collection  of  books  and  works  of  art.  In  the  matter  of 
language  he  sided  with  Karamsin,  and  did  good  service  by  his 
own  pen  against  the  Old  Slavonic  party.  His  poems  include  songs, 
odes,  satires,  tales,  epistles,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  fables — partly 
original  and  partly  translated  from  Fontaine,  Florian  and  Arnault 
— on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Several  of  his  lyrics  have 
become  thoroughly  popular  from  the  readiness  with  which  they 
can  be  sung;  and  a  short  dramatico-epic  poem  on  Yermak,  the 
Cossack  conqueror  of  Siberia,  is  well  known. 

His  writings  occupy  three  volumes  in  the  first  five  editions ;  in  the 
6th  (St  Petersburg,  1823)  there  are  only  two.  His  memoirs,  to 
which  he  devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life,  were  published  at  Moscow 
in  1866. 
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DHIEPER,  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Europe  (the 
Barysihenes  of  the  Greeks,  Danapris  of  the  Romans,  Uu  or  Umu  of 
the  Turks,  Eksi  of  the  Tatars,  Elice  of  Visconti's  map  (1381), 
Lerene  of  Contarini  (1437),  lAtosen  of  Baptista  of  Genoa  (1514), 
and  Lussem  in  the  same  century).  It  belongs  entirely  to  Russia, 
and  rises  in  the  government  of  Smolensk,  in  a  swampy  district 
(alt.  930  ft.)  at  the*foot  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Volga  and  the  Dvina,  in  55®  52'  N.  and  33®  41'  E. 
Its  length  is  about  1410  m.  and  it  drains  an  area  of  202,140  sq.  m. 
In  the  first  part  of  its  course,  which  may  be  said  to  end  at 
Dorogobuzh,  it  flows  through  an  undulating  coimtry  of  Carbon- 
iferous formation;  in  the  second  it  passes  west  to  Orsha,  south 
through  the  fertile  plain  of  Chernigov  and  Kiev,  and  then  south- 
east across  the  rocky  steppe  of  the  Ukraine  to  Ekaterinoslav. 
About  45  m.  S.  of  this  town  it  has  to  force  its  way  across  the  same 
granitic  offshoot  of  the  Carpathian  mountains  which  interrupts 
the  course  of  the  Dniester  and  the  Bug,  and  for  a  distance  of  about 
25  m.  rapid  succeeds  rapid.  The  fall  of  the  river  in  that  distance 
is  155  ft.  The  Dnieper,  having  got  clear  of  the  rocks,  continues 
south-west  through  the  grassy  plains  of  Kherson  and  Taurida, 
and  enters  the  Black  Sea,  or  rather  a  liman  or  bay  of  the  Black 
Sea,  by  a  considerable  estuary  in  46®  30'  N.  and  32®  20'  E.  On 
this  ramifying  litnany  into  which  the  Bug  also  pours  its  waters, 
stand  Nikolaiev  and  the  fortified  town  of  Ochakov.  Navigation 
extends  as  far  up  as  Dorogobuzh,  where  the  depth  is  about  12  ft., 
and  rafts  are  floated  down  from  the  higher  reaches.  The  banks 
are  generally  high,  more  particularly  the  left  bank.  About  the 
town  of  Smolensk  the  breadth  is  455  ft.,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pripet  1400,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Ekaterinoslav  district  more 
than  i|  m.  In  the  course  above  the  rapids  the  channel  varies 
very  greatly  in  nature  and  depth,  and  it  is  not  infrequently 
interrupted  by  shallows.  The  rapids,  or  porogs,  form  a  serious 
obstacle  to  navigation;  it  is  only  for  a  few  weeks  when  the  river 
is  in  flood  that  they  are  passable,  and  even  then  the  venture  is  not 
without  risk  and  can  only  be  tmdertaken  with  the  assistance  of 
special  pilots.  It  is  from  these  falls  that  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine  came  to  be  known  as  Zaporogian  Cossacks.  As  early 
as  1732  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  channel.  A  canal, 
which  ultimately  proved  too  small  for  use,  was  constructed  at 
Nenasitets  in  1780  at  private  expense;  blastings  were  carried  out 
in  1798  and  1799  ^^  various  parts;  in  1805  a  canal  was  formed  at 
Kaindatski,  and  the  channel  straightened  at  Sursk;  by  1807  a 
new  canal  was  completed  at  Nenasitets;  in  1833  a  passage  was 
cleared  through  the  Staro-kaindatski  porog;  and  in  the  period 
1843  to  1853  numerous  ameliorations  were  effected.  The  result 
has  been  not  only  to  diminish  greatly  the  dangers  of  the  natural 
channel,  but  also  to  furnish  a  series  of  artificial  canals  by  which 
vessels  can  make  their  way  when  the  river  is  low.  Of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Dnieper  the  following  are  navigable, — the 
Berezina  and  the  Pripet  from  the  right,  and  the  Sozh  and  the 
Desna  from  the  left.  By  means  of  the  Dnieper-Bug  (King's) 
canal,  and  the  Berezina  and  Oginski  canals,  this  river  has  a  sort 
of  water  connexion  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  estuary  the 
fisheries  give  employment  to  large  numbers  of  people.  At  Kiev 
the  river  is  free  from  ice  on  an  average  of  234  days  in  the  year,  at 
Ekaterinoslav  270  and  at  Kherson  277.     (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bb.) 

DNIESTER  (Tyros  and  Danasler  or  Danastris  of  classical 
authors,  Nistrul  of  the  Rumanians,  and  Turla  of  the  Turks),  a 
river  of  south-eastern  Europe  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Carpathian  mountains 
in  Austrian  Galida,  and  belongs  for  the  first  350  m.  of  its  course 
to  Austrian,  for  the  remaining  515  m.  to  Russian,  territory.  It 
drains  an  area  of  29,670  sq.  m.,  of  which  16,500  sq.  m.  belong  to 
Russia.  It  is  excessively  meandering,  and  the  current  in  most 
parts  even  during  low  water  is  decidedly  rapid  as  compared  with 
Russian  rivers  generally,  the  mean  rate  being  calculated  at  ii^m. 
per  hour.  The  average  width  of  the  channel  is  from  500  to  7  50  ft. , 
but  in  some  places  it  attains  as  much  as  1400  ft. ;  the  depth  is 
various  and  changeable.  The  principal  interruption  in  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  river,  besides  a  sprinkling  of  rocks  in  the 
bed  and  the  somewhat  extensive  shallows,  is  occasioned  by  a 
granitic  spiu*  from  the  Carpathians,  which  gives  rise  to  the  Yampol 


Rapids.  For  ordinary  river  craft  the  passage  of  these  rapids  is 
rendered  possible,  but  not  free  from  danger,  by  a  natural  channel 
on  the  left  side,  and  by  a  larger  and  deeper  artifidai  channel  on 
the  right;  for  steamboats  they  form  an  insuperable  barrier.  The 
river  falls  into  the  sea  by  several  arms,  passing  through  a  shallow 
Hman  or  lagoon,  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Odessa.  There  are  two 
periodical  floods, — the  earlier  and  larger  caused  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice,  and  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or  in 
March;  and  the  later  due  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Carpathians,  and  taking  place  about  June.  The  spring  flood 
raises  the  level  of  the  water  20  ft.,  and  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river  submerges  the  gardens  and  vineyards  of  the  adjacent 
country.  In  some  years  the  general  state  of  the  water  is  so  low 
that  navigation  is  possible  only  for  three  or  four  weeks,  while 
in  other  years  it  is  so  high  that  navigation  continues  without 
interruption;  but  in  recent  years  considerable  improvements 
have  been  effected  at  government  expense.  In  consequence 
the  traffic  has  increased,  the  Dniester  tapping  regions  of  great 
productiveness,  espedally  in  cereals  and  timber,  namely,  Galida, 
Podolia  and  Bessarabia.  Steamboat  traffic  was  introduced  in  the 
lower  reaches  in  1840.  The  fisheries  of  the  lower  course  and  of 
the  estuary  are  of  considerable  importance;  and  these,  together 
with  those  of  the  lakes  which  are  formed  by  the  inundations, 
furnish  a  valuable  addition  to  the  diet  of  the  people  in  the  shape 
of  carp,  pike,  tench,  salmon,  sturgeon  and  eels.  Its  tributaries 
are  numerous,  but  not  of  individual  importance,  except  perhaps 
the  Sereth  in  Galida.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

DOAB,  DuAB  or  Dooab,  a  name,  like  the  Greek  Mesopotamia, 
applied  in  India,  according  to  its  derivation  (do,  two,  and  ab, 
river),  to  the  stretch  of  country  lying  between  any  two  rivers,  as 
the  Bari  Doab  between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Ravi,  the  Rechna  Doab 
between  the  Ravi  and  the  Chenab,  the  Jech  Doab  between  the 
Chenab  and  Jhdimi,  and  the  Sind  Sagar  Doab  between  the 
Jhelum  and  the  Indus,  but  frequently  employed,  without  any 
distinctive  adjunct,  as  the  proper  name  for  the  region  between 
the  Ganges  and  its  great  tributary  the  Jumna.  In  like  manner 
the  designation  of  Doab  canal  is  given  to  the  artificial  channel 
which  breaks  off  from  the  Jumna  near  Fyzabad,  and  flows  almost 
parallel  with  the  river  till  it  reunites  with  it  at  Delhi. 

DOANE,    OBOROE    WASHINGTON    (179^1859),    American 

churchman,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  New  Jersey,  was  born 

in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  27th  of  May  1799.    He  graduated 

at  Union  College,  Sdienectady,  New  York,  in  1818,  studied 

theology  and,  in  1821,  was  ordained  deacon  and  in  1823  priest  by 

Bishop  Hobart,  whom  he  assisted  in  Trinity  church.  New  York. 

With  George  Upfold  (1796-1872),  bishop  of  Indiana  from  1849 

to  1872,  Doane  founded  St  Luke's  in  New  York  City.    In  1824- 

1828  he  was  professor  of  beUes-lettres  in  Washington  (now 

Trinity)  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  at  this  time  he  was 

one  of  the  editors  of  the  Episcopal  Watchman.    He  was  assistant 

in  1828-1830  and  rector  in  1830-183  2  of  Christ  church,  Boston, 

and  was  bishop  of  New  Jersey  from  October  1832  to  his  death  at 

Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the  27th  of  April  1859.    The  diocese 

of  New  Jersey  was  an  unpromising  field,  but  he  took  up  his  work 

there  with  characteristic  vigour,  especially  in  the  foundation  of 

St  Mary's  Hall  (1837,  for  girls)  and  Burlington  College  (1846)  as 

demonstrations  of  his  theory  of  education  under  church  control. 

His  business  management  of  these  schools  got  him  heavily  into 

debt,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1852  a  charge  of  lax  administration 

came  before  a  court  of  bishops,  who  dismissed  it.    The  schools 

showed  him  an  able  and  wise  disdplinarian,  and  his  patriotic 

orations  and  sermons  prove  him  a  speaker  of  great  power. 

He  belonged  to  the  High  Church  party  and  was  a  brilliant 

controversialist.    He  published  Songs  by  the  Way  (1824),  a 

volume  of  poems;  and  his  hymns  beginning  "  Softly  now  the 

light  of  day  "  and  "  Thou  art  the  Way  "  are  well  known. 

See  Life  and  Writings  of  George  Washingkm  Doane  (4  vols.,  New 
York,  i86o~i86i),  editea  by  his  son,  William  Crosweli  Doane 
(b.  1832),  first  bishop  of  Albany. 

DOBBS  FBRRY»  a  village  of  Westchester  county.  New  York, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river  2  m.  N.  of  Yonkers.  Pop. 
(1890)  2083;  (1900)  2888;  (1905,  state  census)  3515.    Dobbs 
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Ferry  is  serred  by»tlie|I«€sQtsBiverdivifiiOBf<>£tfe6^New  Yj(>d^ 
Central  jcailway ,  ThQF6;a2;(!  vi&a9  fine  country  pUces,  twf>  pnvate 
scfaools^-^the  Macfajenzk  siqhool  for  boye  and  tbe  Misses  Masters' 
school  for  gurl^-^ad  the  childrea*8  village  (with  about?  thirty 
cottages)  of  the  N^w  York  juvemle  asylum.  The  nlime  oi  the 
village  was  derived  from  a  Swede,  Jeremiah  I>obbS)  wtose  family 
probably  moyad  hither  from  D^aware^  ajpKl  who  at  the' begin- 
niBg  of  the  lost  quarter  of  the  i8th  ceatuiy  had  a  Skifi  ferry, 
which  was  kept,  up  by  his  family  for  a  century  afterWatcds. 
Because  Dobbs  Ferry  had  been  a  part  of  Philipse  Manor  aU  lands 
in  it  were  declared  forfeit  at  the  timeof  the  War  o£  American 
Independence  (see  Yqjolers),  and  new  titles  were  derived"  from 
the  commissioners  of  forfeitures..  The  position  of  the  village 
opposite  the  northernmost  end  of  the  Palisades  gaveStiittportanj^e 
during  the  war.  The  region  waa  repeatedly  raided  by  camp 
followers  of  each  army;  earthworks  and  a  fort,  commanding 
the  Hudson  ferry  and  ihe  ferry  to  Paramus,  New  Jersey,  weri^ 
built;  the  British  army  made  Pobbs  Ferry  a  rende<{vou3,-» after 
the  battle  of  White  Plains,  in  November  1776,  and  the  conti- 
nental division  under  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  here  at  the 
end  of  January  1777,:  The  Americana  army  under  Washington 
encamped  near  Dobbs  Ferry  on  the  4th  of  July  1781,  and  started 
thence  for  Yorktown  in  the  following  month.  In  the  Van  Brugh 
Livingston  house  on  the  6th  of  May  1783,  Washington  and 
Governor  George  Clinton  ■  met  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  after- 
wards Lord  Dorchester,  to  negotiate  for  the  evacuation  by  the 
British  troops- of  the  posts  they  still  held  in  the  United  States. 
In  1873  the  village  was  incorporated  as  Greenburgh,  fioifi  the 
township  of  the  same  name  which  in  1788  had  been  set  apart 
from  the  manor  of  Phillipsburgh;  but  the  name  Dobbs  Ferry 
was  soon  resumed. 

DOBELL,  SYDNEY  THOMPSON  (1824-1874),  English  poet 
and  critic,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  April  1824  at  Cranbrook,  Kent. 
His  father  was  a  wine  merchant,  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Thompson  (i  766-1837),  a  London  political  reformer.  The 
family  moved  to  Cheltenham  when  Dobell  was  twelve  years  old. 
He  was  educated  privately,  and  never  attended  either  school  or 
university.  He  refers  to  this  in  some  lines  on  Cheltenham  College 
in  imitation  of  Chaucer,  written  in  his  eighteenth  year.  After 
a  five  years'  engagement  he  married,  in  1844,  Ettsaly  Fordham,  a 
lady  of  good  family.  An  acquaintance  with  Mr  (subsequently  Sir 
James)  Stansfeld  and  with  the  Birmingham  preacher-politician, 
George  Dawson  (1821-1876),  which  afterwards  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Italy,  fed  the  young 
enthusiast's  ardour  for  the  liberalism  of  the  day.  Meanwhile, 
Dobell  wrote  a  number  of  minor  poems,  instinct  with  a  passionate 
desire  for  political  reform.  The  Roman  appeared  in  1850,  under 
the  notn  de  plume  of  "  Sydney  Ycndys."  Next  year  he  travelled 
through  Switzerland  with  his  wife;  and  after  his  return  he 
formed  friendships  with  Robert  Browning,  Philip  Bailey;  George 
MacDonald,  Emanuel Deutsch,  Lord  Houghton,  Ruskin,  Holman 
Hunt,  Mazzini,  Tennyson  and  Carlyle.  His  second  long  poem. 
Balder y  appeared  in  1854.  The  three  following  years  were  spent 
in  Scotland .  Perhaps  his  closest  friend  at  this  time  was  Alexander 
Smith,  in  company  with  whom  he  published,  in  1855,  a  number 
of  sonneU^  on  the  Crimean  War,  which  were  followed  by  a 
volume  on  England  in  Time  jf  War,  Although  by  no  means 
a  rich  man  he  was  always  ready  to  help  needy  men  of  letters, 
and  it  was  through  his  exertions  that  David  Gray^s  poems 
were  published.  In  1869  a  horse,  which  he  was  riding,  fell  and 
rolled  over  with  him*  His  health,  which  had  for  several  years 
necessitated  his  wintering  abroad,  was  seriously  affected  by  this 
accident,  and  he  was  from  this  time  mone  or  less  of  an  invalid, 
until  his  death  on  the  22ad  of  August  1874. 

As  a  poet  Dobell  belongs  to  the  "  spasmodic  school,"  as  it  was 
named  by  Professor  Aytoun,  who  pwodied  its  style  in  Firmiliap. 
The  epithet,  however^  was  first  applied  by  Carlyle  to  Bjrron. 
The  school  includes  George  Gilfillan,  Philip  James  Bailey,  John 
Stanyan  Bigg  (1826-1865),  Dobell,  Alexander  Smith,  and, 
according  to  soma  critics,  Gerald  Masseyi  It  wastd^mcteri^ed 
by  an  under-current  of  discontent  with  the  mystery  of  existence, 
by  vain  effort,  unrewarded  struggle,  sceptical  unrest,  and  ^an 
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uiieasy  -stnaisiing  after-  theTtmattaiaaUe.^  It  thm^fnllMaliy 
reflected  a  certaift  phase  of  i^th  cen.tuiry>^thofight«  The  pro- 
ductions oi  the  school  are  marked  by  an  excess  of  metaphor 
and  a  general  extravs^gance  of  lanlguagQ.  On  the- other  hand, 
.they  Exhibit- freshness  find  originality  often  lacking  in  nftore 
conventional  writingSr  DobeU^s  poem>  The  Roman^  dedicated 
to  the  interests  of  political  liberty  in  Italy,  is  marked  by 
pathos,  energy  and  passionate  love  of  fceedom^  but  it  is  over- 
laid with  monologue,  which,  is  carried  to  a  dreary  excess  in 
Balder,  relieved  though  the  latter  is  by  fine  descriptive  passages, 
and  by  some  touching  songs.  Dobell's  suggestive,  but  too 
ornate  prose  writings  were  collected  and  edited  with  an  intro- 
ductory note  by  Prof  essor  ],NichoH-rhoug/as  on  Art,  Phihsophy 
and  Religion)  in  1876.  In  his  religious  views  Dobell  was  a 
Christian  of  the  Broad  Church  t3^e;  and  socially  he  was  one  of 
the  most  amiable  and  true*heatted  of  men.  His  early  interest 
in  the  cause  of  oppressed  nationalities,  shown  in  his  friendship 
with  Kossuth,  Emanuel  Deutsch  and  others,  never  lessened, 
although  his  views  of  home  poUticS' underwent  some  change  from 
the  radical  opinions  of  his  youth.  In  Gloucestershire  Dobell 
was  weU  known  as  an  advocate  of  social  reform,  and  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  application  6f  the  co-operative  system  to  private 
enterprise. 

The  standard  edition  of  his  poems  (1875)  by  Professor  Nichol 
includes  a  memoir. 

DdBELN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  (Freiberg)  Mulde,  two  arms  of  which  embrace  the  town  as 
an  island,  35  m.  S.£.  from  Le^rig  by  rail/and  at  the  junction  of 
lines  to  Dresden,  Chemnitz^  Riesa  and  Oschatz.  Pop.  (1905) 
including  the  garrison,  18,907.  '  It  has  two  Evangelical  churches, 
of  which.the  Nikolai-kirche,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  1485, 
is  a  handsome  edifice;  a  medieval  town  hall,  a  former  Benedictine 
nunnery  and  a  monument  to  Luther.  .  There  are  an  agriculttiral 
and  a  commercial  school.  The  industries  include  wool-spinning, 
iron-founding,  carriage,  agricultural  implement,  and  metal- 
printing  and  stamping  works. 

DOBERAN»  or  DoBSEiUN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Scbwerin,  about  2  m.  from  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic  and  7  W.  of  Rostock  by  rail.  Pop.  5000.  Besides  the 
ruins  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  Pribislaus,  prince  of 
Mecklenburg,  in  11 73,  and  secularized  in  1552,  it  possesses  an 
Evangelical  Gothic  church  of  the  14th  century,  one  of  the  finest  in 
north  Germany,  a  grand-ducal  palace,  a  theatre,  an  exchange  and 
a  concert  hall.  Owin^  to  its  delightful  situation  amid  beech 
forests  and  to  its  chalybeate  waters,  Doberan  has  become  a 
favourite  summer  resort.  Numerous  viUa  residences  have  been 
erected  and  promenades  and  groves  laid  out.  In  1793  Duke 
Frederick  Francis  caused  the  first  seaside  watering-place  in 
Germany  to  be  established  on  the  neighbouring  coast,  4  m. 
distant,  at  the  spot  where  the  Heiligen-Damm,  a  great  bank  of 
rocks  about  1000  ft.  broad  and  15  ft.  high,  stretches  out  into  the 
sea  and  forms  an  excellent  bathing  ground.  Though  no  longer 
so  popular  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  it  is  still 
frequented,  and  is  connected  with  Doberan  by  a  tramway. 

LOBEREINER,  JOHANN  WOLFGANG  (1780-1849),  German 
chemist,  was  born  near  Hof  in  Bavaria  on  the  15th  of  December 
1780.  After  studying  pharmacy  at  Miinchberg,  he  started  a 
chemical  manufactory  in  1803,  and  in  1810  was  appointed 
professor  of  chenustry,  pharmacy  and  technology  at  Jena, 
where  he  died  on  the  24th  of  March  1849.  The  Royal  Society's 
Catalogue  enumerates  171  papers  by  him  on  various  chemical 
topics,  but  his  name  is  best  known  for  his  experiments  on 
platinum  in  a  minute  state  of  division  and  on  the  oxidation 
products  oi  alcohol.  In  1822  he  showed  that  when  a  mass 
of  platinum  black,  supplied  with  alcohol  by  a  wick  is  enclosed 
in  a  jar  to  which  the  air  has  limited  access,  acetic  acid  and  water 
are  produced;  this  experiment  formed  the  basis  of  the  Schtit- 
zenbach  Quick  Vinegar  Process.  A  year  later  he  noticed  that 
spongy  platinum  in  pres«iceof  oxygen  canbringabout  the  ignition 
of  hydrogen,  and  utilized  this  fact  to  construct  his  "  hydrogen 
lamp,"  the  prototype  of  numerous  devices  ior  the  self-ignition  of 
coal-gas  burners.    He  studied  the  formarion  of  aldehyde  from 
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alcohol  by  various  methods,  abo  obtaining  its  crystnUjiie  cou- 

pound  with  aminoiiia;  and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  furfuroL 

An  early  observation  of  the  dilFusion  of  gases  was  rQjCorded  by 

him  in  1823  when,  he  noticed  the  escape  of  hydrogen  from  a 

cracked  jar,  attributing  it  to  the  capillary  action  of  hssures. 

His  works  included  treatises  on  pneuio^tic  chemistry  (iSax-rSas) 

and  the  chemistry  of  fermentatioa  (1829), 

A  correspoadence  which  he  carried  on  with  Goethe  and  Charles 
August,  grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  was  collected  and  published 
at  Weimar  by  Schade  in  1856. 

DOBRSE9  PETER  PAUL  (i  782-1825),  Ex^glish  classical  scholar 

and  critic,  was  bom  in  Guernsey..   He  was  educated  at  Reading 

school  under  Richard  Valpy  and  at  l)^ty  College,  Cambridge, 

where  he  was  elected  fellow.  He  was  appointed  regius  profea^r 

of  Greek  in  1823,  and  died  in  Cambridge  on  the  24th  of  September 

1825.    He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Porson,  whom  he  took  as  his 

model  in  textual  criticism,  although  he  showed  less  caution  in 

conjectural  emendation.    After  Porson's  death  (1808)  Dobree 

was  oonmiissioned  with  Monk  and  Blom^eld  to  edit  his  literary 

reooiains,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Trinity  College.  Illness 

and  a  subsequent  journey  to  Spain  delayed  the  work  xmtil  1820, 

when  Dobree  brought  out  the  Plutus  of  ArsLpphanes  (with  his 

own  and  Porson 's  notes)  and  all  Porson's  Aristopkanica.    Two 

years  later  he  published  the  JUpncan  of  Photius  from  Porson's 

transcript  of  the  Gale  MS.  in  Trinity  College  library,  to  which  he 

appended  a  Lexicon  rhetaricum  from  the  maipn  of  a  Cambridge 

MS.  of  Harpocration.    James  Scholeheld,  his  successor  in  the 

Greek  professorship,   brought  out  selections  from  his  notes 

{Adversaria,  1831-1833)  on  Greek  and  Latin  authors  (especially 

the  orators),  and  a  reprint  of  the  LexUan  rhetoricttm,  together 

with  notes  on  inscriptions  (1834-1835).  The  latest  edition  of  the 

Adversaria  is  by  William  Wagner  (in  Bohn's  CoUegiate  Series, 

1883)- 

An  appreciative  estimate  of  Dobree  as  a  scholar  will  be  found  in 
J.  Bake*8  Scholica  hypomnemcUa,  ii.  (1839).  and  in  the  Philological 
Museum,  u  (1832)  by  J.  C.  Hare. 

DOBRENTEI,  GABOR  [Gabriel]  (1786-1851),  Hungarian 
philologist  and  antiquary,  was  bom  at  NagyszoUds  in  1786. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Wittenberg  and 
Leipzig,  and  was  afterwards  engaged  as  a  tutor  in  Transylvania. 
At  this  period  he  originated  and  edited  the  Erdelyi  Muteum, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  important  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Magyar  language  and  literature,  soon  failed  for  want 
of  support.  In  1820  Ddbrentei  settled  at  Pest,  and  there  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  held  various  official  posts,  but  continued 
zealously  to  pursue  the  studies  for  which  he  had  early  shown  a 
strong  preference.  His  great  work  is  the  Ancient  Monuments  of 
the  Magyar  Language  (Pigi  Magyar  NyelvemUkek),  the  editing , 
of  which  was  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Hungarian  Academy.  The  ' 
first  volume  was  published  in  1838  and  the  §fth  was  in  course 
of  prepaxation  at  the  time  of  his  death*  Dobrentei  was  one  of 
the  twenty-two  scholars  appointed  in  1825  to  plan  and  organize, 
under  the  presidency  of  Count  Teleki,  the  Hungarian  Academy. 
In  addition  to  his  great  work  he  wrote  many  valuable  papers 
on  historical  and  philological  subjects,  and  many  biographical 
notices  of  eminent  Hungarians.  These  appeared  in  the  Hungarian 
translation  of  Brockhaus's  ConversaUons-Lexikon,  He  translated 
into  Hungarian  Macbeth  and  other  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Sterne's 
letters  from  Yorick  to  Eliza  (1828),  several  of  Schiller's  tragedies, 
and  Moliere's  Avare,  and  wrote  several  original  poems.  Dobrentei 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  1848.  He  died  at  his  country  house,  near  Pest, 
on  the  28  th  of  March  18  51. 

DOBRITCHy  or  Hajiolttpazarjik,  the  principal  town  in  the 
Bulgarian  Dobrudja.  Pop.  (1901)  13,436.  The  town  is  noted 
for  its  panaHr  or  great  fair,  chie£y  for  horses  and  cattle,  held 
annually  in  the  summer,  which  formerly  attracted  a  large 
concourse  from  all  parts  of  eastern  Europe,  but  has  declined  in 
importance. 

DOBRIZHOFFER,  MARTIN  (i7i7-i790>  Austrian  Roman 
Catholic  missionary,  was  bom  at  Gratz,  in  Styria.  He  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1736,  and  in  1749  proceeded  to  Paraguay, 


nrJieie  for  e^hteen  years  he' worked  devoted^! first  among  the 
Guaranis,  and  then  among  the  Abipones*  Returning  to  Europe 
on  tht  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  South  America,  he  settled  at 
Vienna,  obtained  the  friendship  of  Maria  Thfa»aa,  survived  the 
extinction  of  bis  order,  composed  the  history  of  his  mission,  and 
died  on  the  1 7  th  of  July  1 791 .  The  lively  if  rather  garrulous  book 
on  which  his  title  to  remembrance  rests,  appealed  at.  Vienna  in 
s  784,  in  the  author's  own  Latin,  and  in.  a  German  tjranslation  by 
Professor  Krail  of  the  university  of  Pest.  Of  its  contents  some  idea 
may  be  obtained  from  its  extended  title: — Historiade  Abipmibus, 
EfpitesUri  Bellicosague  Faraguariae  Nationef  locupktaia  Capiasis 
Barbararum  Gentium,  Urbium,  Flummum,  Ferarum,  Amphibi- 
oruwy  Insectorum,  Ser Pentium  praecipuorum,  Piscium,  Avium, 
A  rborum,  Planiarum  Marumque  e^usdim  Pnmnciae  Proprietatum 
Observaiionibus,  In  182  a  there  appeared  in  London  an  anony- 
mous translation  sometimes  ascribed  to  Southey,  but  really. the 
wciife  of  Sara  Coleridge,  who  had  undertaken  the  task  to  def  cay 
the  college  expenses  of  one  of  her  brothers.  A  delicate  compli- 
ment  was  paid  to  the  translator  by  Southey  in  the  third  canto  of 
his  Tale  of  Paraguay,  the  story  of  which  was  derived  from  the 
pages  of  ]>obri2ho£Fer's  narrative  ^r- 

"  And  if  he  could  in  Merlin's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were  taught. 
The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  plea^,  I  ween, 
As  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great  Empress  Queen." 

DOBROWSKTt  JOSEPH  (i'!5S''iS2g),  Hungarian  philologist, 

was  bom  of  Bohemian  parentage  at  G jennet,  near  Raab,  in 

Hungary.    He  received  his  first  education  in  the  German  school 

at  Bischofteinitz,  made  his  £rst  acquaintance  with  Bohemian 

at  the  Deutschbrod  gynmasiimoi,  studied  for  some  time  under 

the  Jesuits  at  Klattau,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  university  of 

Prague.    In  1772  he  was  admitted  among  the  Jesmts  at  Briinn; 

but  on  the  dissolution  of  the  order  in  1773  he  returned  to  Prague 

to  study  theology*    After  holding  for  some  time  the  office  of  tutor 

in  the  family  of  Count  Nostitz,  he  obtained  an  appointment  first 

as  vice>rector,  and  then  as  .rector,  in  the  general  seminary  at 

Hradisch;  but  in  1790  he  lost  his  post  thnough  the  abolition 

of  the  seminaries  throughout  Austria,  and  returned  as  a  guest 

to  the  house  of  the  count.    In  1792  he  was  conuniteioned  by 

the  Bohemian  Academy  of  Sciences  to  visit  Stockholm,  Abo, 

Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  search  of  the  manuscripts  which  had 

been  scattered  by  the  Thirty  Years'.  War;  and  on  his  return 

he  accompanied  Count  Nostitz  to  Switzerland  and  Italy.    His 

reason  began  to  give  way  in  1795,  and  in  i8ai  he  had  to  be 

confined  in  a  lunatic  asyliun;  but  by  1803  -^^  ^^d  completely 

recovered.    The  rest  of  his  life  was  mainly  spent  either  in  Prague 

or  at  the  eotmtry  seats  of  his  friends  Counts  Nostitz  and  Czemin; 

but  his  death  took  place  at  Briinn^  whither  he  had  gone  in  1828 

to  make  investigations  in  the  library.    While  his  fame  rests 

chiefly  on  his  labours  in  Slavonic  philology  his  botanical  studies 

are  not  without  vaioe  in  the  history  of  the  science. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  hie  more  important,  works,  Fragmmtum 
Pt^gense  evan^ii  S,  Marci,  vulgo  autographi  (1778);  a  periodical 
for  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Literature  (i  780-1 787);  Scriptores 
rerum  Bohemicarum  (2  vols.,*  1783);  Geschichte  der  bohm.  Sprache 
und  akem  Literatur  (1792) ;  Die  Bildsamkeit  der  slaw.  Sprache  (1790); 
a  Deutsch-bdkm,  Worterbuch  compiled  in  collaboration  with  LeschKa- 
Puchm&yer  and  Hanka  (1802--1821) ;  Entwurf  eines  Pfiana^systems 
nach  Zahlen  und  Verhdltnissen  (1802);  GlagoUtica  (1807);  Leln- 
jiehdude  der  bohm.  Sprache  (1809) ;  Institutiones  linguae  slavicae  dia- 
lecti  veteris  (1822);  Entwurf  zu  einetn  allgemeinen  Etymohgikon  der 
slaw,  Sprachen  (1813);  Slowanka  %ur  Kenntniss  der  slaw*  Literatur 
(18 14);  and  a  critical  edition  of  Jordanes,  De  rebus  Gelicist  for 
Pertz's  Monumenta  Germaniae  historica.  See  Palacky,  J,  Dobrowskys 
Leben  und  gelehrtes  Wirken  (1833). 

DOBRUDJA  (Bulgarian  DobrUch,  RumaniaA  Doirogea),  also 
written  DoB&UDSGHA,  and  Dobruja,  a  region  of  ^outh-eastern 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
east  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Bulgaria.  Pop.  (i  900) 
267,808;  area,  6000  sq.  m.  The  strategic  importance  of  this 
territory  was  recognized  by  the  Romans,  who  defended  it  on 
the  south  by  "  Trajan's  WaU,"  a  double  rs^mpart,  drawn  from 
Constantza,  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  I>anube.  In  later  times  it 
was  utilized  by  Russians. and  Turks,  as  in  the  wars  of  1828, 1854 
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and  1878,  when  it  was  finally  wrested  from  Turkey.  By  the  treaty 
of  Berlin,  in  1878,  the  Russians  rewarded  their  Rumanian  allies 
with  this  land  of  mountains,  fens  and  barren  steppes,  peopled  by 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Tatars,  Jews  and  other  aliens;  while,  to  add 
to  the  indignation  of  Rumania,  they  annexed  instead  the  fertile 
country  of  Bessarabia,  largdy  inhabited  by  Rumans.  After  1880, 
however,  the  steady  decrease  of  aliens,  and  the  development  of 
the  Black  Sea  ports,  rendered  the  Dobrudja  a  source  of  prosperity 
to  Rumania. 

DOBSINA  (Ger.  Z>a&5c^i«),atownofHimgary,  i65m.N.£.of 
Budapest  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  5109.  It  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  G6mdr,  at  the  foot  of  the  Radzim  (3200  ft.  high)  in  the  centr^ 
Carpathians,  and  lies  to  the  south  of  the  beautiful  Straczena 
valley,  watered  by  the  river  GoUnitz,  and  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  mountains.  In  the  vicinity  are  mines  of  iron,  cobalt,  copper 
and  mercury,  some  of  them  being  very  ancient.  But  the  most 
remarkable  feature  is  a  large  cavern  some  3}  m.  N.W.,  in  which 
is  an  icefield  nearly  2  acres  in  extent,  containing  formations 
which  are  at  once  most  curious  and  strikingly  beautiful.  This 
cavern,  which  lies  in  the  above-mentioned  Straczena  valley, 
was  discovered  in  1870.  The  place  was  founded  in  the  first  half 
of  the  14th  centiury  by  German  miners. 

DOBSON,  HENRY  AUSTIN  (1840-  ),  EngUshpoet  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Plymouth  on  the  i8th  of  January  1840, 
being  the  eldest  son  of  George  Clarisse  Dobson,  a  civil  engineer, 
and  on  his  grandmother's  side  of  French  descent.  When  he  was 
about  dght  years  old  the  family  moved  to  Holyhead,  and  his 
first  school  was  at  Beaumaris,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea.  He  was 
afterwards  educated  at  Coventry,  and  the  Gymnase,  Strassburg, 
whence  he  returned  at  the  age  of  sixteen  with  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  civil  engineer.  He  had  a  taste  for  art,  and  in 
his  earlier  years  at  the  office  continued  to  study  it  at  South 
Kensington,  at  his  leisure,  but  without  definite  ambition.  In 
December  1856  he  entered  the  Board  of  Trade,  gradually  rising  to 
a  principalship  in  the  harbour  department,  from  which  he  with- 
drew in  the  autiunn  of  1901.  He  married  in  1868  Frances  Mary, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Beardmore  of  Broxbourne,  Herts,  and 
settled  at  Ealing.  His  official  career  was  industrious  though 
uneventful,  but  as  poet  and  biographer  he  stands  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  time.  The  student  of  Mr  Austin  Dobson's 
work  will  be  struck  at  once  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  nothing 
immature:  there  are  no  juvenilia  to  criticize  or  excuse.  It  was 
about  1864  that  Mr  Dob^n  first  turned  his  attention  to  composi- 
tion in  prose  and  verse,  and  some  of  his  earliest  known  pieces 
remain  among  his  best.  It  was  not  until  1868  that  the  appearance 
of  St  PauVs,  a  magazine  edited  by  Anthony  Trollope,  afforded 
Mr  Dobson  an  opportunity  and  an  audience;  and  during  the  next 
six  years  he  contributed  to  its  pages  some  of  his  favourite  poems, 
including  "  Tu  Quoque,"  "  A  Gentleman  of  the  Old  School,"  "  A 
Dialogue  from  Plato,"  and  "  Une  Marquise."  Many  of  his  poems 
in  their  original  form  were  illustrated — some,  indeed,  actually 
written  to  support  illustrations.  By  the  autumn  of  1873  Mr 
Dobson  had  produced  sufficient  verse  for  a  volume,  and  put  forth 
his  VignetUs  in  RhymCj  which  quickly  passed  through  three 
editions.  During  the  period  of  their  appearance  in  the  magazine 
the  poems  had  received  unusual  attention,  George  Eliot,  among 
others,  extending  generous  encouragement  to  the  anonymous 
author.  The  little  book  at  once  introduced  him  to  a  larger  public. 
The  period  was  an  interesting  one  for  a  first  appearance,  since 
the  air  was  full  of  metrical  experiment.  Swinburne's  bold  and 
dith3rrambic  excursions  into  classical  metre  had  given  the  clue 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  English  prosody;  and,  since 
it  was  hopeless  to  follow  him  in  his  own  line  without  necessary  loss 
of  vigour,  the  poets  of  the  day  were  looking  about  for  fresh  forms 
and  variations.  It  was  early  in  1876  that  a  small  body  of  English 
poets  lit  upon  the  French  forms  of  Theodore  de  Banville,  Marot 
and  Villon,  and  determined  to  introduce  them  into  English  verse. 
Mr  Austin  Dobson,  who  had  already  made  successful  use  of  the 
triolet,  was  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  and  in  May  1876  he 
published  in  The  Prodigals  the  first  original  ballade  written  in 
English.  This  he  followed  by  English  versions  of  the  rondel, 
rondeau  and  villanelle.    An  article  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  by 


Mr  Edmund  Gosse,  "  A  Plea  for  Certain  Exotic  Forms  of  Verse," 
appearing  in  Julyi877,  simultaneously  with  Mr  Dobson's  second 
volume.  Proverbs  in  Porcelain^  drew  the  general  eye  to  the 
possibilities  and  achievements  of  the  movement.  The  experiment 
was  extremely  fortunate  in  its  introduction.  Mr  Dobson  is  above 
all  things  natural,  spontaneous  and  imaffected  in  poetic  method; 
and  in  his  hands  a  sheaf  of  metrical  forms,  essentiaUy  artificial 
and  laborious,  was  made  to  assume  the  colour  and  bright 
profusion  of  a  natural  product.  An  air  of  pensive  charm,  of 
delicate  sensibility,  pervades  the  whole  of  these  fresh  revivals, 
and  it  is  perhaps  this  personal  touch  of  humanity  which  has 
given  something  like  stability  to  one  side  of  a  movement  other- 
wise transitory  in  influence.  The  fashion  has  faded,  but  the 
flowers  of  Mr  Dobson's  French  garden  remain  bright  and 
scented. 

In  1883  Mr  Dobson  published  Old-World  Idylls,  a  volume  which 
contains  some  of  his  most  characteristic  work.  By  this  time  his 
taste  was  gradually  settling  upon  the  period  with  which  it  has 
since  become  almost  exclusively  associated;  and  the  spirit  of 
the  18th  century  is  revived  in  "  The  Ballad  of  Beau  Brocade  " 
and  in  '*  The  Story  of  Rosina,"  as  nowhere  else  in  modem  En^ish 
poetry.  In  ''  Beau  Brocade,"  indeed,  the  pictorial  quality  of  his 
work,  the  dainty  economy  of  eloquent  touches,  is  at  its  very 
best:  every  couplet  has  its  picture,  and  every  picture  is  true  and 
vivacious.  The  touch  has  often  been  likened  to  that  of  Randolph 
Caldecott,  with  which  it  has  much  in  common;  but  Mr  Dobson's 
humour  is  not  so  ''  rollicking,"  his  portraiture  not  so  broad,  as 
that  of  the  illustrator  of  ''  John  Gilpin."  The  appeal  is  rather 
to  the  intellect,  and  the  touches  of  subdued  pathos  in  the 
"  Gentleman  "  and  "  Gentlewoman  of  the  Old  School "  are 
addressed  directly  to  the  heart.  We  are  in  the  i8th  century,  but 
see  it  through  the  glasses  of  to-day;  and  the  soft  intercepting 
sense  of  change  which  hangs  like  a  haze  between  ourselves  and 
the  subject  is  altogether  due  to  the  poet's  sympathy  and  sensi- 
bility. At  the  Sign  of  the  Lyre  (1885)  was  the  next  of  Mr  Dobson's 
separate  volumes  of  verse,  although  he  has  added  to  the  body  of 
his  work  in  a  volume  of  Collected  Poems  (1897).  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Lyre  contains  examples  of  all  his  various  moods.  The  admirably 
fresh  and  breezy  "  Ladies  of  St  James's  "  has  precisely  the 
qualities  we  have  traced  in  his  other  18th-century  poems;  there 
are  ballades  and  rondeaus,  with  all  the  earlier  charm;  and  in 
"  A  Revdutionary  Relic,"  as  in  "  The  Child  Musician  "  of  the 
Old-World  Idylls,  the  poet  reaches  a  depth  of  true  pathos  which 
he  does  not  often  attempt,  but  in  which,  when  he  seeks  it,  he 
never  fails.  At  the  pole  opposite  to  these  are  the  light  occasional 
verses,  not  untouched  by  the  influence  of  Praed,  but  also  quite 
individual,  buoyant  and  happy.  But  the  chief  novelty  in  At  the 
Sign  of  the  Lyre  was  the  series  of  "  Fables  of  Literature  and  Art," 
founded  in  manner  upon  Gay,  and  exquisitely  finished  in 
scholarship ,  taste  and  criticism.  It  is  in  these  perhaps,  more  than 
in  any  other  of  his  poems,  that  we  see  how  with  much  felicity  Mr 
Dobson  interpenetrates  the  literature  of  fancy  with  the  literature 
of  judgment.  After  1885  Mr  Dobson  was  engaged  principally 
upon  critical  and  biographical  prose,  by  which  he  has  added  very 
greatly  to  the  general  knowledge  of  his  favourite  i8th  centaury. 
His  biographies  of  Fielding  (1883),  Beitnck  (1884),  Steele  (1886), 
Goldsmith  (1888),  Walpole  (1890)  and  Hogarth  (187^1898)  are 
studies  marked  alike  by  as^duous  research,  sympathetic  pre- 
sentation and  sound  criticism.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  that 
Mr  Dobson  in  his  prose  has  always  added  something,  and  often  a 
great  deal,  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  question, 
his  work  as  a  critic  never  being  solely  aesthetic.  In  Pour  French- 
women (1890),  in  the  three  series  of  Eighteenth-Century  Vignettes 
(1892-1 894-1896),  and  in  The  Paladin  of  Philanthropy  (1899), 
which  contain  unquestionably  his  most  delicate  prose  work, 
the  accurate  detail  of  each  study  is  relieved  by  a  charm  of 
expression  which  could  only  be  attained  by  a  poet.  In  1901 
he  collected  his  hitherto  unpublished  poems  in  a  volume  en- 
titled Carmina  Votiva.  Possessing  an  exquisite  talent  c^  defined 
range,  Mr  Austin  Dobson  may  be  said  in  his  own  words  to 
have  "  held  his  pen  in  trust  for  Art "  with  a  service  sincere  and 
distinguished. 
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WlhLUJi  (i6k€Hi646),  English  poartrait  and 
lustinicai  jmnter,  was  born  in  Ixmdon.  His  father  was  master  of 
the  alicaiation  office,  but  by  mxprovidenoe  had  fallen  into  reduced 
circumstances.  The  son  was  accordingly  bound  an  a{^rentice 
to  a  stationer  and  picture  dealer  in  Holbom  Bridge;  and  while 
in  his  employment  he  began  to  copy  the  pictmes  of  Titian  and 
Van  Dyck.  He  also  took  portraits  from  life  under  the  advice 
and  instruction  of  Francis  Cleyn,  a  German  artist  of  considerable 
repute.  Van  Dyck^  happening  to  pass  a  shop  in  Snow  Hill  where 
one  of  Dobson'»  pictures  was  exposed,  sought  out  the  artist,  tf»d 
presented  him  to  Chades  I.,  who  took  Dobson  under  his  pis^tec- 
tion,  and  not  only  sat  to  him  several  times  for  his  own  portrait, 
but  caused  the  prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Bapert  and  many  others 
to  do  the  ^me.  The  king  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  artistic  ability, 
styled  him  the  En^sh  Tintoretto^  and  appointed  him  serjeant- 
painter  efn  the  death  of  VM  Dyck.  After  the  fall  of  Charles, 
Dobson  was  reduced  to  great  poverty,  and  fell  into  dissolute 
habits.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  Excellent 
examples  of  Dobson's  portraits  are  to  be  seen  at  Blenheim, 
Chatvworth  aflid  several  other  country  seats  throughout  England; 
The  head  in  the ''  Deoolbtioti  of  St  John  the  Baptist ''  at  Wilton 
is  said  to  be  a  portrait  ei  Prince  Rupert. 

DOCBTAB^  a-name  appdied  to  thJQSc  thinkexs  in  the  early 
Christian  Choikrh  who  held  that  Christ,  during  his  life,  had  not 
a  rea).  or  natural,  but  only  an  apparent  {8ok€ip,  to  appear)  or 
phantofai  body.  Other  explanations  of  the  ddicriais  of  appear- 
ance have^  hdwever,  been  suggested,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
atatement  by  those  who  first  used  the  word  of  the  grouhds  on 
which  they  did  so,^  it  is  impaflsible  to  determine  between  them 
with  certainty.  .  The  name'  Dbcetae  is  first  used  by  Theodoret 
(Ep.  &2)=  as  a  general  description,  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
as  the  designation  o£  a  distinct  dcot/  of  which  he  says  that  Julius 
Cassianus  was  the  foooder.  .  Dooetism,  however,  undoubtedly 
existed  before  the  timie  of  Cassianus.  The  origin  of  the  heresy  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  Greek,  Alexandrine  and  Oriental  philosophiz- 
ing about  the  imperfection  or  rather  the  essential  impurity  of 
matter*  Traces  of  a  Jewish  Decetism  Me  to  b&  found  in  Philo; 
and  in  the  Christian  f  oann  it  is  genciaily  supposed  to  be  combated 
in  the  writings  of  John,*  and  more  formally  in  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius.'  It  differed  much  in  its  complexion  according  to  the 
points  of  view  adopted  by  the  different  authors.  Among  the 
Gnostics  and  Manichaeans  it  emsted  in  its  most  developed  type, 
and  in  a  milder  form  it  is  to  be  foimd  even  in  the  writings  of  the 
orthodox  teacfaezs.  The  more  thorotighgoing  Docetae  assumed 
the  positicm  that  Christ  was  born  without  any  participation  of 
matter;  and  that  all  the  acts  and  sufferings  of  his  human  life, 
including  the  crucifixion,  were  only  apparent.  They  denied 
accordingly,  the  resurrection  and  the  ascent  into  heaven.  To  this 
class  belonged  Dositheus,  Satuminus,  Cerdo,  Marcion  and  their 
followers,  the  Ophites,  Manichaeans  and  others.  Marcion,  for 
example,  regarded  the  body  of  Christ  merely  as  an  *'  lunbra,"  a 
**  phantasma.''  His  denial  (due  to  his  abhorrence  of  the  world) 
that  Jesus  was  born  .or  subjected  to  human  development,  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  value  which  he  sets  on  Christ^s  death  on 
the  cross.  The  other,  or  milder  school  of  Docetae,  attributed  to 
Christ  an  ethereal  and  beay^y  instead  of  a  truly  human  body. 
Amongst  these  were  Valentinus,  Bardesanes,  ^asilides,  Tatian 
and  their  followers.  They  varied  considerably  ih  their  estimation 
of  the  share  which  this  body  had  in  the  real  actions  and  sufferings 
of  Christ.  Clement  and  Origen,  at  the  head  of  the  Alexandrian 
school,  took  a  somewhat  subtle  view  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
Docetism  pervades  their  controversies  with  the  Monarchians. 
Hilary  especially  illustrates  the  prevalence  of  naive  Docetic  views 
as  regards  the  details  of  the  Incarnation.     Docetic  tendencies 

*  Not  a  distinct  sect,  but  a  continuous  type  of  Christology .  Hippo- 
lytus,  however  {Philosophnnena,  viii.  8-i  l),  speaks  of  a  definite  party 
who  called  themselves  Uocetae. 

«  1  Ep.  iv.  2,  ii.  22,  V.  6,  20;  2  Ep.  ?,  cf.  Jerome  {Dial.  adv. 
Lucifer.  §  ^  '*  Apostolis  adhuc  in  aacculo  superstitibus,  adhuc  apud 
Judaeam  Christi  sanguine  recent!,  phantasma  Domini  corpus 
aflsdcbatur  *') 

*Ad  TraU.g  f.,  Ad  Smym^  3»  4*  Ad  Mphes.  7.  Cf,  Polyoavp, 
Ad  Phil.  7. 


have  also  been  de««doped  in  latE^  periods  of  eddeda^tf^Al  Ustdry, 
as  for  example  by  the  Pri^illianists  and  the  Bogomils,  and  also 
unce  the  Reformation  by  Jacob  Boehme,Menno  Simdns  and  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Anabaptists.  Docetism  springs  from  the 
same  roots  as  Gnosticism,  a.nd  the  Gnostaes  generally  held 
Docetic  views  (see  Gnosticism). 

POCHMIAC  (from  Gr.  iofxjuii,  a  hand's  breadth),  a  form  of 
verse,  consisting  of  i^c/ffnetorpentasylkjbic  feet(u^ualiy  ^--v;-). 

DOCK,  a  word  ilpplied  to  (t)  a  plant  (see  hel^],  (2)  an 
artificial  basin  for  ships  (see  bekiw),  (^  the  fleshy  ^IM  part  of 
an  animal'$  tail,  and  (4)  the  railed^n  enclosure  inj  which  a 
prisoner  is  placed  in  court  at  jbus  trial.  Dock  (i]f»  in  O.E.  is 
doccey  represented  .l^y  Ger,  Dockea-htMe^y.Q^Yx!  ^cque,  Gael. 
dogha;  Skeat  compares  Gr«  MSto,  a  kind  of  parsniji  Dock  (2) 
appears  in  Dutch  (dok)  and  English  in  the  i6th  cen^^;  thence 
it  was  adopted  in^  other  languages.  It  has  been  connected  with 
Med.Lat.  doga,csLp,  Gr.  5ox4>  receptacle,  from  Skx^aBoLy  to  receive. 
Dock  (3),  especfiallyix^d  of  a  hocse-pr  dog,  appears  in  English 
in  the  14th  century;  a  parallel  is  found  in  Icel.  dockCf  stumpy 
tail,  and  Ger.  D^cke,  buadk,  skein,  is^aisor connected  wstfafiL 
This  word  has  given  the'verb  ^-  to  dobk,"  to>  cvt^6rty  curtail, 
especially  used  b£  the  shortenihg  of  aniaqimal's  tail  byi  severing 
one  osr  more  oi  the'vertefarae^ '  The  (English  Kcilnel  Chib  '(Rples, 
1905,  revised  1907)  disqualifies  from  prize-winning  dogs  whose 
tails  have  been  docked;  several  breeds  are,  however,  excepted, 
e.g.  varieties  of  terriers  and  spaniels,  poodles,  &c.,  aiid  such 
foreign  dogs  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determfiiea  by  the 
chib.  The  prisoners'^  dock  (^Js  apparently  to  be  referred  tp 
Flem«  doky  pen  6t  hutch.  It  Was  probibly  first  used  in  thieves^ 
slang;  according  to  the  New  English  Bictionary  It  was  knoi(m 
after  s 6 10  in  '*  baiI«dock,'^  a  room  at  the  coroer  of  the  Old 
Bailey  left  o^n  at  the  top,  '*  in  which  during  the  trials  are  put 
some  of  the  malefactors  "  (Scots.  Mag.,  i7S3)- 

DOCK*  in  botany,  the  name  applied,  to  the  plants  constituting, 
the  section  LapaH^nm  oi  the  genus  Rumex,  natural  order  Polygon- 
aceae.  They  are  biennial  or  perennial'  harbs  with  a  stout  root- 
stock,  and  glabrous  Hnear-lanceolKt)e-or  oblong-lanceoiate  leaves 
with  a  rounded,  obtuse  or  hollowed  base  a^d  a  more  or  less  wavy 
or  crisped  margin.  The  ^a^ers  are  arranged  in  more  or  less 
crowded  whoris,  the  whole  forming  a  denser  or  looser  panicle; 
they  are  generally  perfect,  with  six  sepals,  six  stamens  and  a 
three-sided  ovary  be^iing^tbree  §t^|e|^  with  much-divided  stigmas. 
The  fnut  is  a  triangular  nut  enveloped  in  the  three  enlarged 
leathery  inner  sepals,  one  or  all  of  which  bear  a  tubercle.  In  the 
cominon  or  broad-leaved  dock,  Rumex  &i4usifelius,  the  flower- 
stem  is  erect,  brannhing,  and  x8  in.  to  3  ft.  high,  with  large  ^adkal 
leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  more  or  less  bluAt;  the 
other  leaves  are  more  pointed,  and  have  shorter  stalks.  The 
whorls  .are  many-flowered,  dose  to^  the  stem  and  mostly  leafless. 
The  root  is  many-hei&ded,  black  extenudly  and  y^K$W  ^thin. 
The  flowers  appear  from  June  to  August*  In  autxunn  the  whole 
plant  may  become  of  a  bright  red.  colour.  It  is  a  troublesome 
weed,  common  by  roadsides  and  in  fields,  pastures  and  waste 
places  throughout  Europe.  The  great  water  dock,  R.  hydro- 
lapalhuniy  beUeved  to  be  the  herbabrtkunnicaof  Pliny  (Nai.  Hist. 
XXV.  6),  is  a  tall-growing  species;  its  root  is'  used  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic. Other  British  species  are  12.  crispus;  R.  conglomeratus, 
the  root  of  which  has  been  employed  in  dyeing;  R.  sanguineus 
(bloody  dock,  or  bloodwort);  R.  palustris;  R.  pulcker  (fiddle 
dock),  with  fiddle-shaped  leaves;  R.  nutritimus;  R.  aquaticus] 
R.  pratensis.  The  naturalized  species,  R.  aipinnSy  t)r'*^mbftk's 
rhubarb,"  was  eariy  cultivated  in  Gfeat  Britain,  and  was  ac- 
counted an  excellent  remedy  for  ague,  but,  like  many  other  such 
drugs,  is  now  discarded.  r         .  , 

DOCK,  in  marine,  and  river  engineerix^,  Vessels,  reqipr^  to 
lie  afloat  alongiside  quays  provided  with  suitable  appfj^u^^  in 
sheltered  sites  in  order  to  discharge,  a,nA  take  in  c^gpes  cosh 
veniently  and  e^pe;ditiously;  and  a -basin  construiCted.  fpr  lihis 
purpose,  surrounded  by  quay  walls,  is  known  as  a  dock^  The 
term  is  specially  applied  to  basins  adjoinii^g  tidal  rivers^  or  dose 
to  the  sea-coast,  in. which  the  ^ater.is  maintained  at  a  la^ly 
uniform  level  by  gates,  which  are  closed  when  the  tide  begins  to 
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and  a>>.i;  SciMe|(ii||eg,:h9nKvec  At  poUS' eitiutcd  <»  tidal  riven  I  pravidea'SuiuUe  .ute^^fondoaks)  for  the  positiani  bfingiincwe 
Be|ti:.tbetr.jiUd^  liii^,.a»  u  .GlBsgojn.Cfifr  ih  Gt^mbuig  and  |  wkflsiolaiHliiiaakelteted;  tbe  )ow-leydlar<)duc»ttiBsntavBtioii 


Rouen,  and  at  some  ports  neai  the  sea-mast ,  such  as  Southampton  I 
(fig.  .4)^  and. New  York,  tU' tidal  range  is  snfficieQtly  moderate 
for  dock  gates  to^be  dispensed  wilii«  and  ioi  opea  basins  and  river 
quayd  tosQ-tc  f<»  the!  adromtiodation  of  vesdeb.    For  ports  I 


■ ' '■'    _■  ■    PlC.- 2.— Havrfe  Docks  and  Outer  Harboiji 

e»ubUphffd  onflM  s«a-<:oAW9f^tidel€Bs'Bew,  EUchiasitho  Medi- 
ittRranea^t. >oii' aecQiipb  of  the  viveisibeiiiCib&iTcd  by  deltas' at 
tliieir:0Utlat3,.likeitbp<Rbqne  and,  thoiTibcf.aiKi  thus  jeodered 
i[Uip;e$siUe(-:Op)!p.  bBsinsi  prpyided  witlt  quftys  and  piotjefted  hy 


.  FiQ.  3.— 'Gla^ow  Dodn  ! 
breakwaters,  furnish  the  necessary  commerdal  requirement's  for 
aea-goiflg  vessels; 'as  for;Mamplc  at  Marseilles  (fig.  5),  ''Otnoa, 
Naplesand  Trieste.  -  These  open  barfns,  however,  are  precisely 
the  same  as  dosed  docks,  except  for  the  absence  of  dock  gates; 
and  the  accomtnodation  for  shipping  at  the  quays  round  basins 
in  river' ports  Is  so  frfeqatntly  suppletnented  by  river  quays,' 
thai  closed  docks,  open  basins  and  river  quays  are  all  naturally 
included  in  the  getttrit  conaiaeratfon  of  doci  works. 


required  -  for  fonniiig  the  docks,   and  onablea  tlie  excavated 
matsElblB  tobeutSizedin  raising  the  glouBd  at  the: 
sides  for  quays;  and  the  rivet  furnishes  a  sheltered      oocla. 
approach  channel.     Not&ble  instaiLces  of  these  are  tbit'' 

dotls  of  the  ports  of  Loddon^  l4vci- 
pool,  South  Waies,  Soatfasmpton, 
Hull,  Btilast,  St  Naaaiit,  RoCter- 
daiD,Antwerp  and  Hamburg.  .Some- 
times dodu  aie  partiadly.  formed  on 
foreshores,  psdaimed-  from ; estuaries, 
as  at  Hull,.  Grimsby,  CazdiS,  Liver- 
pool, Lcith  and  I  Havre;  whilst  at 
Briatat,  a  curvod  portion  of  the  rivei 
Avon  was  appnopriatEd  for  a  dock, 
and  a  straight  cut  raade  for  the  river. 
By  bacryinJc  docksaiotosad^ap  bends 
of.  tidal  livccs,  uiqiprlaaA  lowck'  eo- 
•  trances  cail'be  pran/idadi>thtrehy>con- 
vmkotly  separating: tiielihlatad  and 
-  sea'going  triiffic!;  I  ^dvf  1  tkia  the 
'  London^  Snanty  Contm^cial,.  West 
'  Indib,  BtKi  /Vidtfaaaland.Albat  dodo 
.  •  arOf  esuB^wiooii  ttaei-llniBes  and 
.  CfaatheualdodiyBiidiohithbiiUedwBy: 
OciiBsiooaHyv  wlibn  a-sinbU  tidal  riw 
has,  a  ehallow  enttance,  or  ui«stuaty  eidiibit^  signsof  I  silting  upi. 


Fig.  4.-'~Soinha(nptaa  >Dodka  kod  River  Qtiaya;. 

docks  alongside,  formed  on  foreshores  adjoining  the  e 
arepuvlded  with-  a  bbekered  ^trance  ditccti  froib  the  sea, 
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as  exerapU&tti  by- tiie<  -  Sundcffauid  docks  adjaceat'  to  die 
Diauth  of  ths  river  Wear,'  and  tiie  Qavit  <iock&  at  the  outlet 
of  the  SdDeeUuo^  (£g.  »).  Sane- old  pMts,  oHgihaUy  esUb- 
tishcd  on  stndy  ooastB  ^ttewa  lOeeki  maiBtaiocd  fay  tbeinOtix 
and  efflux  of  the  tide  fvom' 'low-lying' ^)aceS' near  the  shore, 
awarded  some  shelter  and'  an  outlet  to  die  ees  acmsa  the  beach, 
have  bad  their  ai£ew  inipTOv«d  iby  payalld  jetties  and  drodgiiDg'; 
and  docks  hare  been  ifeivdily'fonBed.iii  Um  low4ying  ladd  ody 


of  suction  dredgera  m  sand  (see  Dkedoc);  tAgccher  wfib-  tbe 
increasiag  draught  of  vcBKls.'hks  resultadiln  a^  diaddvable 
jncreaBebtiii^nadetBtbt  «vailabI4  ieptiKttriVitn  and  ehannds 
leading '  to' dtitiks^  I  and  baa  alecfl£Btat«d'thd  ibakkLg  of  klue 
aUow^ce  for  the  posaUUty  of  a  tcaMn^rie  Ui^itw^ment  in 
detertnlBingtil«deptfaW  begiveatoamwdcK^.  On'tfctotlMt 
hand,  thertla  a  limit  to  the  deepening  of  an  approach  channel, 
d^wndingi^wnits  length,  the  local  co^B^tiOns  as  regards 
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PtQ,  p.— Por*  of  Marseilles.     Baaios  and  Exti 

separated  by  sand  dunes  from  tbe  sea,  as  at  Calais,  Dunkirk 
(fig-  <()  and  Ostend  (s«  Haebovb).  In  sheltered  places  on 
the  sea-coast,  dooks  hav«  aometimeB  boen  constructed  on  low- 
lying  land  bordcfing  the  shwe,  with  direct  access  to  the  sea, 
as  at  Barrow  and  Hartlepool; '  whilst  at  Mediterranean  ports 
open  basins  have  been  formed  in  tlie  sea,  by  establisUog  quays 
along  tbe  foreshore,  from  whkb  wide,  solid  jetties,  lined  wilib 
qiiay  -walls,  are  canrledlmo  th«  sea  at  intervals  at  ri^t  angl^  to 
die  shore,  being  sheltered  by  ah  oatlying  brealt- 
water  paraUel'.ta.the  coast',  aod  reached  at  each  I 

endtbiOMghtheopeniegslettbetweeiithe  projecting  £ 

jetties  and  the  breakwater,  asat  Marseilles  (fig.  5)  '•; 

and  Trieste,  and  at'  the  ertertsJons  at  Genoa  (see  ) 

Has Boua)  an/j  Naples,  '  \VJi ere,  however,  the  basins     . 
are  formed  withia  the  parti^  piot«ctioa  of  a  bay,    ^  j 

as  in  tbe  old  ports  of  G«naa  and  Nat^t,  the  re-    «  Y 

qjtiisite  additional   shelter '^aS  been  provided  by  ' 

convergins  brqak*ya1.?rs  ,acro^' the,  opening  of  the     * 
bay;    and  »n,eQrtraDca  to  th*  port. is  left  between     « 
the  brei^iratBFs. '  Ub^two'decparms'ottheseaat     x 
New  York,  known'as'  tfee  Hudson  and  East  rivers, 
.are  50  protect^ by. Stattui, Island  andX^ftg  Island 
.t^at  it  has  been  niiy  oecess^iy  to  form  open  basins 
'ay  projecting  wide  jMties  nr^qnays  int*  diem  from 
the  west  and  easf^ores  (if -Manhattan  Island,  and 
from  th?  New  Jpoey.anct'Brooklyn  ^gres,  at  in- 
t^vals,  to  pTovide  .adequate  acfomod^fion  for  Atlantic  liners 
and  theGea-goisg  tradedf  Nevf^  York. 

The  a«cessiljility  of'  a '  ptrrt '  dcpendsr  trpon  the  d^th  (rf.its 
.approach  cltaphel^  which  ijso  determines  the  depth  of  the  docks 
r  ■    01  baa^e  to  which  it  kad&i  for  it,  is  :Useless  to  give  a 

2XSIfc  ' '  *lep**>- 1*  a  dock  iduoh  to.  access  of  th«  depth  down  to 
■■'  '  whtth'there'is  a  prtspect  oftitrrying'tliB-chanhd  by 
"which it  is  reachei'i.Xfle  great  augmehUtiofi,'  fcoweVer,  in  the 
power  aadiCapMity  iorflfojk  of  m»4fR»  djedg^fi,  anjl  espeqaRy 


silting,  and  the  resources  and  prospects  of  trade  of  the  port,  for 
every  addition  to  the  depth  generally  involves  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

At  tidal  ports  the  available  d^th  for  vessels  should  be 
reckoned  from  high  water  of  thelowest  neap  tides,  as  the  standard 
which  is  certaiVttf  be  reached  at  high  tide;  and  the  period 
during  which  docks  can  be  entered  at  each  tide  dq)enda  upon  the 
nature  of  the  approach  channel,  the  extent  of  the  tidal  range  and 


Fig.  6.— Dunkirk  Docl^'^nd  Jetty  Channel. 

the  manner  in  which  ^he  entrance  to  the  docks  is  effected.  Thus 
^here  lh«  tidal  rai^  i»  very  lajrge,  as^JOj  tbo  .Severn,  ^^aiy ,  the 
approach  channels  to  aome  of  the  South,  .WaMa"."po';t£,are,peajly 
^.at.low  water  .of ,  ^ring  ti4*^t.aud  it  yr9^1^  be,inpjp9^ble,to 
mak^  these  ports ,  agoessib^  n^^  Ipw^udp;  wheie^  .^t  high 
water,  evep  ot  neap,  tides,  vessels  .of, h^ge  draiffi^t  can,  enter  th^ 
docks.  At  Liverpool,  with,a-ri^'9f.ji.f|:."a't  pq.'unop^ial.friri^ 
tidep,  owing;  t9  ,  tiie -deep  dUnp^i' Wtween  Itivefppol'  ftp4 
BirkeKh^<^u4J?'0MiJB,'>HJ'i?!l^.^tV'i^iH.l^^il^'^XH.¥>l^i^l^ 
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Bay,  maintMMd  by  the  poverful  tidal  scour  resulting  from  the 

filling  and  emptying  of  the  large  iniwr  estuary,  access  to  the 

river  by  the  largest  vessels  has  been  rendered  possible,  at  any 

state  of  the  tide,  by  dred^ng  a  channel  through  the  Mersey  bar; 

but  the  doclca  cannot  be  entered  till  the  water  has  risen  above 

halfrtide  level,  and  the  gates  are  dosed  diTe9[:tly  after  high  water. 

A    large    floating 

landing-stage, 

however,      about 

half     a     mile    hi 

length,  in  front  of 

the  centre  of  the 

docks,    connected 

with  the  shore  by 

several  hinged 

bridges  and  rising 

and   falling    with 

the   tide,    enables 

Atlantic  liners  to 

come  alongsideand 

take  on  board  or 

disembark      their 

passengers  at  any 

time. 

Comparatively 
small  tidal  rivers 
offer   the    best 
opportunity   of    a 
considerable     im- 
provement in  the 
approach  channel 
to  a  port;  for  they 
can  be  converted  into  artificially  deep  channels  by  dredging, 
and  their  necessary   maintenance  is  somewhat    aided   by  the 
increased  influx  and  efflux  of  tidal  water  due  to  the  lowering 
of  the  low-water  line  by  the  outflow  of  the  ebb  tide  being  facili- 
tated by  the  deepening.    Thus  systematic,  continuous  dredging 


Fig.  7.— Tilbury  Docks 


Fig.  8. — Barry  Docks. 

in  the  Tyne  and  the  Clyde  has  raised  the  Tyne  ports  and 
Glasgow  into  first-class  ports.  In  large  tidal  rivers  and  estuaries, 
docks  should  be  placed  alongside  a  concave  bank  which  the  deep 
navigable  channel  hup,  as  effected  at  Hull  and  Antwerp,  or 
close  to  a  permanently  deep  channel  in  an  estuary,  such  as  chosen 
for  Garston  and  the  entrance  to  the  Manchester  ship  canal  at 
Eastham  in  the  Inner  Mersey  estuary,  and  for  Grimsby  and  the 
authorized  lUingham  dock  in  the  Humber  estuary;  for  a  channel 


carried  across  an  estuary  to  deep  watw  requires  constant  dredging 
to  maintain  its  depth,  .  Occasionally,  extensive  drainiog  works 
and  dredging  have  to  be  oxocuted  to  fonn  an  adequately  deep 
channel  through  a  shifting  estuary  aad  sbailow  river  to  a  port, 
as  for  instance  on  the  Weser  to  Bremcrhaven  and  Bremen,  mi 
the  Seine  to  Honfleur  and  Rouen,  on  the  Tees  to  Middlesborou^ 
and  Stockton,  on  the  Rtbble  to  Preston,  on  the  Maaa  to  Rotteidam 
andon  the  Nervion  to  Bilbao  (see  Rivek  Enihmxeunc).  South- 
ampton possesses  the  very  rare  combination  of  advantages  of  a 
well-sheltered  and  fairly  deep  estuary,  a  rise  of  only  la  ft.  at 
spring  tides,  and  a  position  at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water 
at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  (fig.  4),  so  that,  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  dredging  and  the  construction  of  quays  along  the  lower 
ends  of  the  river  with  a  depth  of  35  ft.  in  front  of  them  at  low 
water,  it  is  possible  for  vessels  of  the  largest  draught  to  come 
alongside  or  leave  the  quays  at  any  state  of  the  tide.  This 
drcumstance  has  enabled  Southampton  to  attract  some  of  the 
Atlantic  steamers  formerly  running  to  Liverpool. 

Ports  on  tidelesB  seas  have  to  be  placed  where  deep  water 
approaches  the  shore,  and  where  there  is  an  absence  of  littoral 
drift.  The  basins  of  such  ports  are  always  accessible  for  vessels 
of  the  draught  they  provide  for;  but  they  require  most  efficient 
protection,  and,  unlike  tidal  ports,  they  are  not  able  to  ex- 
ceptional occasions  to  admit  a  vessel  of  larger  draught  than  the 
basins  have  been  formed  to  accommodate.  Occasionally,  an  old 
port  whose  aj^roach  channel  has  become  inadequate  for  modem 
vessels,  or  from  which  the  sea  has  receded,  has  been  provided 
with  deep  access  from  the  sea  by  a  ship  canal,  as  exemplified  by 
Amsterdam  and  Bruges;  whilst  Manchester  has  become  a  sea- 
port by  similar  works  (see  Manchester  Ship  Canal).  In  such 
cases,  however,  perfectly  sheltered  open  basins  are  formed  inland 
at  the  head  of  the  ship  canal,  in  the  most  convenient  available 
site;  and  the  ^ze  of  vesseb  that  can  use  the  port  depends  wholly 
on  the  dimensions  and  facility  of  access  of  the  ship  canal. 

Docks  require  to  be  so  deugned  that  they  may  provide  the 
maximum  l^gth  of  quays  in  proportion  to  the  water  area  consistent 
with  easy  access  for  vessels  to  the  quays;  but  often  the  space 
available  does  not  admit  of  the  adoption  of 
the  best  forms,  and  the  design  has  Baa/m^a/ 
to  be  made  as  suitable  as  praeti-  n^^ 
cable  under  the  existing  coDoitiona.  **"'**• 
On  this  account,  and  owlag  to  the  small  nxe 
of  vessels  in  former  times,  the  docks  of  old 
ports  present  a  great  variety  in  size  and 
arrangement,  being  for  the  most  part  narrow 
and  small,  forming  a  sort  of  string  of  docks 
communicating  with  one  another,  aad  pro- 
vided with  locks  or  entrances  at  suitable 
points  for  their  common  use,  as  noticeable 
m  the  older  London  and  Liverpool  diicks. 
Though  narrow  timber  jettleG  were  introduced 
in  some  of  the  wider  Londmi  docks  for  in- 
creasing the  length  of  quays  by  placing 
vessels  alongside  them,  no  definite  arrange- 
ment of  docks  was  adopted  in  carrying  out 
the  large  Victoria  and  Albert  docks  t>etween 
1850  and  iSSo;  whHst  the  Victoria  dock  was 
made  wide  with  solid  quays,  provided  with 
warehouses,  proiecting  from  the  northern 
quay  wall,  thereby  affording  a  large  accom- 
modation (or  vessels  lying  end  on  to  the 
north  quay,  the  Albert  dock  subeequendy 
constructed  was  given  about  half  tbe  width 
of  the  earlier  dock,  but  made  much  longer,  so 
that  vessels  Me  alongside  the  north  and  south 
quays  in  a  long  line.  This  change  of  form, 
however,  was  probably  dicta t«l  by  tbe 
advantage  of  stretching  across  the  remaindef 
of  the  wide  beifd,  in  order  to  obtain  a  second 
entrance  in  a  lower  reach  of  the  river.  The 
Tilbury  docks,  the  latest  and  lowest  docks 
on  the  Thames,  were  constructed  on  the  most  approved  modern 
system,  coosistin^  of  a  series  of  branch  docks  separated  by  wide, 
well-equipped  solid  quays,  and  opening  straight  into  a  main  dock 
or  basin  communicating  with  the  entrance  lock,  tn  which  vessds 


communicating  t. _ , 

can  turn  on  entering  or  leaving  the  dock*  (fig.  7)'  The  most 
recently  constructed  Liverpool  docks,  alto,  at  the  northern  end 
have  been  given  this  form;  and  the  older  docks  adjoining^  them 
to  the  south  have  been  transformed  by  reconstruction  into  a 
similar  series  of  branch  docks  opening  into  a  dock  alongside  tbe 
river  wait,  leading  to  a  half-tide  bann  or  river  entrance*  (fig.  1). 
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t  on  a  preciKly 
ost  recent  docks 
jw  (fig.  3).  and 
iexantlra  dock  at 
seas  have 


The  Manchester  and  Salford  dockg  were  laid  ( 

similar  system,  which  was  also  adopted  for  the 

at    Dunlark  (fig.  6)  and  Prince's  dock  at  GUi 

at  some  of  the  principal  Rhine  ports;  whiJst  the 

Hull  resembles  it  in  principle.     The  basins  in  txt 

naturally  been  Ions  formed  in  accordance  with  this  system  (fig.  5). 

The  Barry  docks  furnish  an  example  of  the  special  arrangements 

for  a  coal-shipping  port,  with  numerous  coal-tips  served  by  sidings 

(fiH.8). 

l^dal  basins,  as  they  are  termed,  are  generally  interposed  in  the 
docks  of  London  between  the  entrance  locks  and  the  docks,  with  the 
—^^,  .  object  tA  facilitating  the  passa^  of  vessels  out  of  and  into 
^tJ^"  the  docks  before  and  after  high  water,  by  lowering  the 
2^~"  water  in  the  basin  as  soon  as  the  tide  has  risen  sufficiently, 
and  opening  the  lock  gates  directly  a  level  has  been 
formed  with  the  tide  m  the  river.  Then  the  vessels  which  have 
collected  in  the  basin,  when  level  with  the  dock,  are  readily  passed 
successively  into  the  river.  The  incoming  vessels  are  neM  brought 
into  the  basin,  and  the  rntes  are  closed  1  and  the  water  in  the  basin 
having  been  raised  to  tne  level  in  the  dock,  the  gates  shutting  off 
the  basin  from  the  dock  when  the  water  was  lowered  are  opened,  and 
the  vessels  are  admitted  to  the  dock.  In  this  nianner,bymeansof 
an  inner  pair  of  gates,  the  badn  can  be  used  as  a  large  lock  without 
unduly  altering  the  water-level  in  the  dock,  and  saves  the  delay  of 
locking  most  of  the  vessels  out  and  in,  the  lock  being  only  used  for 
thesmallervesselEleavingearly  or  coming  in  bte  on  the  tide.  Similar 
tidal  banns  have  also  been  provided  at  Cardiff,  Penarth,  Barry  (fig.  8), 
Sunderland,  Antwerp  and  other  docks. 

The  large  half-tide  docks  introduced  at  the  most  modern  Liverpool 
docks  (lig.  i)  serve  a  similar  purpose  as  tidal  basins;  but  being  much 
larger,  and  approached  by  entrances  instead  of  locks,  the  exit  and 
entrance  of  vessels  are  effected  by  lowering  their  water-level  on  a 
rising  tide,  and  opening  the  gates,  which  are  then  closed  at  high  water 
to  prevent  the  lowering  of  the  water-level  in  the  dock,  and  to  avoid 
closing  the  gates  against  a  strong  issuing  current. 

The  tidal  basins  outside  the  lodes  at  Tilbury  and  Barry  are 
quite  open  to  the  tide,  and  have  been  carried  down  to  24  ft.  and  16  ft. 
respectively  below  low  water  of  spring  tides,  in  order  to  afford  vessels 
a  deep  sheltered  approach  to  the  lock  in  each  case,  available  at  or 
near  low  water  (figs.  ^  and  8).  Such  basins,  however,  open  to  a 
considerable  tidal  range  where  the  water  is  densely  charged  with 
silt,  are  exposed  to  a  large  deposit  in  the  fairly  still  water,  and  their 
depth  has  to  be  constantly  maintained  by  sluicing  or  dredging. 

where  the  range  of  tide  is  moderate,  or  on  large  iidand  rivers, 
docks  or  basins  are  usefully  supplemented  by  river  quays,  which 
though  subject  to  changes  in  the  water-level,  and  exposed 
to  currents  in  the  river,  are  very  convenient  for  access, 
*''**^  and  are  sometimes  very  advantageously  employed  in 
regulating  a  river  and  keeping  up  its  banks  when  deepened  by 
dredging.  Generally  10  to  iz  ft.  is  the  limit  of  the  tidal  range  con- 
venient for  the  adoption  of  open  basins  and  river  quays;  but  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  have  been  utilized  for  quays,  jetties  and  coal- 
staiths,  with  a  somewhat  la^er  niaximum  tidal  rancre;  and  a  long 
line  of  quays  stretching  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt  in  front 
of  Antweip.  constructed  so  as  to  regulate  this  reach  of  the  river, 
accommodates  a  large  sea-going  traffic,  with  a  rise  at  spring  tides 
of  ts  ft. 

When  3  dock  has  to  be  formed  on  land,  the  eicavatkm  is  effected 
by  men  irith  barrows  and  powerful  steam  navvies,  loading  into 
wagons  drawn  in  trains  by  kxxnnotives  to  the  place  of 
"J^^f"  deposit,  usually  to  raise  the  land  at  the  mdes  for  farming 
*|°**  quays.    Directly  the  underground  water-level  is  reacbe<C 

^^^  the  water  has  to  be  removed  from  the  excavations  by 

pumps  raising  the  inflowing  water  from  sumps,  lined  with  timber, 
sunk  down  below  the  lowest  foundations  at  suitable  positions,  so 
that  the  lower  portions  of  the  dock  walls  and  ^lls  of  the  lock  or 
entrance  maybe  built  out  of  water.  A  cofferdam  has  to  be  constructed 
extending  out  from  the  bank  of  the  river  or  approach  channel 
in  front  tA  the  site  of  the  proposed  entrance  or  lock,  so  that  the 
excavations  for  the  entrance  to  the  dock  may  be  pushed  forwards, 
and  the  lock  or  entrance  built  under  its  protection.  Sometimes  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  excavation  for  the  dock  can  be  accomplished 
economicaDy  by  dredging,  after  the  dock  walls  and  lock  have  been 
completed  and  the  water  admitted. 

Where  a  dock  is  partially  or  wholly  constructed  on  reclaimed  land, 
the  reclamation  bank  for  enclosing  the  site  and  exchiding;  the  tide 
has  to  be  undertaken  first  by  tipping  an  embankment  from  each 
end  with  wagons,  protected  and  consolidated  along  its  outer  toe 
by  rubble  stone  or  chalk.  When  the  ends  of  the  embankments  are 
approaching  one  another,  it  is  essential  to  connect  them  by  a  long 
low  bank  of  selected  materials  brought  up  gradually  in  successive 
layers,  and  retaining  the  water  in  the  enclosure  to  tne  level  of  this 
bank,  so  that  the  influx  and  efflux  of  the  tide,  filling  and  emptying 
the  reclaimed  area,  may  take  place  over  a  long  length,  and  in  smaller 
volume  as  the  low  bank  is  raised.  In  this  way  a  [Auction  is  effected 
of  the  tidal  current  in  and  out.  which  in  the  case  of  a  large  enclosure 
and  a  conwderable  tidal  ranee,  would  create  such  a  scour  in  the 
narrowing  gap  between  two  nigh  embankments  as  to  wash  away 
their  ends  and  prevent  the  closing  of  the  gap.  Occasionally  the  final 
dosure  is  effected  by  lowering  timber  panels  in  grooves  between 


a  series  ctf  piles  driven  down  at  intervals  across  the  gap.  On  the 
clositjg  of  tne  reclamation  bank  the  water  is  pumped  out;  and 
the  excavation  is  carried  on  in  the  ordinan'  manner.  It  is  very 
important  that  such  an  embankment  should  be  carried  weU  above 
the  level  of  the  highest  tide  which  might  be  raised  by  a  high  wind ; 
and  in  exposed  sites,  the  outer  slope  oTthe  bank  should  be  protected 
by  pitchiiu  from  the  action  of  waves,  for  any  overtopping  or  erosion 
of  the  bank  might  result  in  a  lajge  breach  througbit,  and  the  flooding 
of  the  works  inside. 


Kin  which 
n  at  the  ^'^ 
the  line  «»«*' 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  strata  upc  '  '  ' 
theae  walls  have  to  be  founded,  borings  are  take  ...  .  _ 
outset  to  the  requisite  depth  at  intervals  near  the  line  *!  _^ 

of  the  walls,  but  inside  the  dock  area  if  the  piereing  of  "™  wans. 
quicksand  is  anticipated,  as  in  excavating  for  the  foundations,  these 
holes  might  give  nse  to  the  outflow,  under  pressure,  of  undertying 
(quicksand  into  the  foundationa  As  docks  are  generally  formed  near 
nvera  or  estuaries,  these  strata  are  commonly  alluvial;  but  being 
situated  at  some  depth  below  the  surface,  they  are  usually  fairiy 
hard.  When  they  consist  of  gravel,  clay  or  firm  sand,  the  walls 
can  be  founded  on  the  natural  boUom  excavated  a  few  feet  below 
the  bottom  of  the  dock,  their  weight  being  somewhat  distributed  by 
making  them  rest  on  a  broad  bed  of  concrete  filling  up  the  excava- 
tion at  the  bottom.  When,  however,  fine  sand  or  silt  charged  with 
water,  or  quicksand  is  met  with  at  the  required  depth,  the  necessary 
pumping  and  excavation  for  the  foundations  might  occasion  the 
influx  of  sand  or  silt  with  the  water  into  the  eiccavations,  leading 
to  settlement  and  slips;  or  the  soft  stratum  might  be  too  thick  to 
remove.  The  wall  may  then  be  founded  on  bearing  piles  driven  down 
to  a  solid  stratum,  and  having  their  tops  joined  tt^ether  by  walings 
and  planking,  or  by  a  layer  of  concrete,  upon  which  the  wall  is  buift. 
Or  the  soft  stratum  can  be  enclosed  with  a  double  row  of  sheet  piling 
along  the  front  and  back  <ri  the  line  of  wall,  by  which  it  sometimes 
becomes  sufficiently  confined  and  consolidated  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  the  wall  on  a  broad  foundation  of  concrete;  or  it  can  be  excavated 
without  any  danger  of  sand  or  silt  running  in  from  outside;  whilst 
the  sheet  piling  at  the  back  relieves  the  wall  to  some  extent  from 
the  pressure  of  the  earth  behind  it,  and  in  front  retains  the  wall  from 
sliding  forwards.  Firmer  foundations  have  been  obtained  by  sinking 
brick,  concrete  or  masonry  wells  through  soft  ground  to  a  solid 
stratum,  upon  which  the  dock  wall  is  built.  Clusters  of  small  concrete 
cylinders,  in  sets  of  three  in  front,  and  a  line  of  double  cylinders  at 
the  back,  were  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  Pnnce's  dock 
at  Glasgow.  Wells  of  rubble  masonry  were  sunk  in  the  silty  fore- 
shore otthe  Seine  estuary  for  the  walls  of  the  Bellot  docks  at  Havre ; 
and  they  served  as  piers,  connected  by  arches,  for  the  foundations  of  a 
continuous  dock  wall  above,  being  carried  down  to  a  considerable 
depth  through  alluvium  at  tne  St  Naiaire,  Bordeaux  and  Rochefort 
docks.  These  well  foundations,  derived  from  tiie  old  Indian  system, 
are  built  up  upon  a  curb,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  cutting  edge 
underneath,  and  gradually  sunk  by  excavating  inside;  and  eventu- 
ally the  central  hollow  is  filled  up  solid  with  concrete  or  masonry. 

The  walls  round  a  dock  serve  as  retaining  walls  to  keep  up  the 
quays;  and  though  they  have  the  support  oi  the  water  in  front  of 
them  when  the  docks  are  in  use.  they  have  to  sustain  the  full  pressure 
of  the  filling  at  the  back  on  the  completion  of  Che  dock  before  the 
water  is  admitted.  They  have,  accordingly,  to  be  increased  in 
thickness  downwards  to  support  the  pressure  increasing  ^^ 

with  the  depth.  This  pressure,  with  perfectly  dr>'  material^  ^n, 

would  be  represented  by  the  weight  of  half  the  prism  of  """"• 

filling  between  the  natural  slope  of  the  material  behind  and  the  back 
of  the  wall ;  but  the  pressure  is  often  increased  by  the  accumulation 
of  water  at  the  back,  which,  with  fine  silty 
backing,  is  liable  to  exert  a  sort  of  fluid 
pressure  against  the  wall  proportionate  to 
the  density  of  the  mixture  of  silt  and  water. 
The  increase  of  thickness  towards  the  base 
used  formerly  to  be  effected  by  a  batter  on 
theface,  aswellasby  stepsout,at  theback; 
but  the  vertical  form  now  given  to  the  ^des 
of  large  vessela  necessitates  a  corresponding 
fairly  vertical  face  for  the  wall,  to  prevent 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  being  kept 
unduly  away  from  the  quay.  Examples  of 
the  most  modern  types  of  dock  walls  are 
given  in  figa  9  to  13.  

The  height  of  a  dock  wall  depends  upon  '  ■ 

the  depth  of  water  always  available  for 
vessels,  at  tideless  sea-ports  and  at  ports 
removed  from  tidal  influences,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Bruges  and  the  ports  on  the  Rhine ; 
this  depth  should  not  be  less  than  38  to  30  ft.  for  large  sea-going 
vessels.  t(%ether  with  a  margin  of  5  to  S  ft.  above  the  normal  water- 
level  for  the  quays,  and  the  foundations  below.  At  tidal  ports, 
however,  an  addition  has  to  be  made  equal  to  the  difference  in 
height  between  the  high-water  levels  of  spring  and  neap  tides:  so 
that  at  ports  with  a  large  tidal  range,  such  as  the  South  Wales 
ports  on  the  Severn  estuary  and  Liverpool,  specially  high  dock 
walls  are  necessary.    Under  normal  conditions,  a  dock  wall  should 


SCAU  Wb. 
Fig.  9. — Havre   Bellot 
Dock  Wall. 
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be  giv^n  a  wiiJtti  at  a  tiright  half-Wajr  between  Hock-bottom  and 

quay-level,  equal  to  one-thtrd  of  its  height  above' doc b-bottotn,  and 

'  a  width  of  half  this  height  at  dock-bottom. 

"■       '         '  "         Dock  walls  are  constnieted   of  fflasonr^, 

'    brickwork  or  ccmcrete,  or  of  concrete  with  a 

facing  of  masonry  or  brickwork.    Masonry  Is 

adopted  where  large  stone  auarries  are  readilv 

accessible,  in  the  form  of  rubble  masonry  witti 

dressed  stone  on  the  face,  as  (or  instance  at 

the  Hull  and  Barry  docks,  atid  fonins  a  very 

durable  wall;     but  strong-  Overhead  staging 

.carrying'  powerful  MntriM   is  necessary  for 

laying  ikrge  blocks.  Brickworit  has  iieen  often 

used  where  bricks  are  the  ordinary  building 

^  material  of  the  ^strict  or  can  be  made  on  the 

f    works,  and  requires  only  ordinary  BcaRiriding; 

~    and  harder  or  pressed  bricks  are  employed  for 

Zl  the  facework.     Concrete  is  very  commonly 

il  resorted  to  now  where  sand  and  Mones  are 

^-  readily  procured;     and  Where  clean,  aharp 

sand  and  giavcl  are  found  in  thick  layers  in 

the  excavations  for  a^  dock,  as  in  the  aliuvlal 

strata  bordering  the  Thames,  dock  walls  can 

PlQ_  IQ_ Liverpool   be  constructed  cheaply  and  economically  with 

Dock  Wall. ^^  concrete  deposited  within  timber  framing, 
dispensing  with  regular  scaffolding  and  skilled 
labour.  Sucb  walls  require  to  be  given  a  facing  of  stronger  con- 
crete, or  of  blue  bricks,  as  at  Tilbury,  to  guard  against  abrasbn 
by  vessels,  chains  and  ropes;  and  dock  walls  are  commonly  pro- 
vided at  the  top  with  granite  or  Other  hard  stone  eoping  where  the 

: . — .     -j-^g  foundations  for  dock  walls  are  excavated  in 

a  trench  below  dock-bottom,  only  lined 
with  timbering  where  the'faces  of  the 
trenctk  cannot  stand  for  a  short  tinie 
without  support,  and  with  Sheet  piling 
.  n._ ,  — I  ^  through  very  Dnstable  silt  or  sand;  and 

*3  ff:''''*-E  ■  the  trench  isconveniently  filled  upaolid 

■Ti  fl»'.    ^-■'fl-.       ■  with concrete,carTiedoutinBhort lengths 

in  untrustworthy  ground.  To  reduce 
the  amount  of  filling  behind  the  wall,the 
excavation  at  the  back  above  dock- 
bottom,  preparatory  for 'the  trench,  is 
wi'"'  ~~'j^'.  '    'f  y,,  ^     given  as  steep  a  slope  as  practicable, 

TT      j-^',  •'.,"';.■■  ~-i      supported  sometimes  towards  the  base 

by  timbering  and  struts;  but  occasion- 
ally the  wall  is  buih  withrn  a  timbered 
trench  carried  down  to  the  required 
depth,  before  the  excavation  for  the 
dock  in  front  of  it  has  beeo  executed,  as 
effected  at  Tilbury,  The  filKng  at  the 
back  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  fewer  portion  of  the  excavation  can 
be  accomplished  by  dredging,  if  expedi- 
ent, after  theadmisaon  of  the  water,  the 
dock  wall  in  th  is  way  bei  ng  exposed  to  t  he  least  possible  prcssu  re  behi  nd . 
The  walls  of  open  l^sins  are  often  constructed  out  of  water 
precisely  like  dock  walls,  as  in  the  case  of  the  basins  forming  the 
Manchestei',  Bruges  and  GlaseoW  docks;  and  basin  walls  open 
to.  the  tide,  as  at  Glasgowand  in  the  tidal  basin  outside  Tilbury 
.  docks  (fig.  7),  differ  only  from  dock 

L  being  exposed  to  variations 
pressure  at  the  back  insulting 
e  Towering  of  the  water-level 
,  which  is,  indeed,  shared  to 
tent  W  the  walls  round  closed 
here  the  difference  In  the  high- 
evels  of  sprinRs  and  neaps 
derable.  Tne  walls,  howevtr, 
asins  in  rideless  seas,  s\ich  as 
es,  occasio^ially  those  inside 
9,  and  espeCTally  quay  walls 
ivers  and  round  open  basihs 
c  rivers,  have  to  be  constructed 

arseflles,  the  simple  expedient 

I  ago  adopted  of  (Constructing 

'tCALE  4Sd.        the  quay  walls  lining  the  basins-formed 

*^^"-  one  on   top  of  the  other,   till  they 

reached  sea-level,  and  then  building  a  solid  masonry  quay  wall 
iw_  A.  o"*  °f  water  on  the  top  up  to  quay-level,  faced  with  ashlar 
^^TT""  (fig-  13),  thewall  bcinghaeked  by  rubble  forsortiedistancc 
"'  '-t'n.  behind  Up  to  the  water-level.  The  same  system  was  em- 
J"'*"*?^  ployed' for  the  quay  walls  at  Trieste,  and  at  Genoa  and 
""■*"  other  Itafian  ports.  A  quay  wallinside  Marmagao  har- 
""iT  b*""",  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  was  erected  on  a  foundel- 

"^"'''  tion   layer   of   rubble  by  the  sloping-block  system,   to 

,  provide  against  unequal  settlement  on  the  soft  bottom  (see  BREAK- 
WATER).   TheqUay  watts  alongside  the  rivirLiffey,  and  round  the 


SCALE  400 
Fic.  13,— MarseUles  Quay  Wall. 


aiHacent  basin*  below  Dublin,  wilrete'dcted  undar  water  by  bolldtns 
rubble-ooncrete  blodoa  of  360  mna.on  itaKiiiR  carried  out  into  the 
Water,  from  which  they 
were  lifted  one  by  one  by  a 
powerful  floating  derrick, 
which  conveyed  the  block 
to  the  she,  and  deposited 
it  on  a  levelled  bottom  at 
low  tide  in  a  depth  of  2H 
ft.,  raising  the  wall  3  Utile 
above  low  water.  After  a 
row  of   these   blocks   had 

been  laid,   and   connected  f 

together    by    filling    the  * 

grooves  formed  at  the  sidea 
and  the  intersEJces  between 
the  Uooks  with  concrete. 

a  continuous  masonry  wall  < 

faced  with  ashlar  waa  built 
on  tlie  top  but  of  water.  A  ' 
quay  wall  waa  built  up  to 
a  little  atiove  low  water  oa ' 
a  similar  principle  at  Cock,  with  three  smaller  blocks  ae  a  founda- 
tion, in  lengths  of  S  ft.     Cyliddiical  well  foundations'  have  been 
SKtcitsively  used  for  the  foundatioaa  of  the  quay  walls  along  the 
Clyde,  formerly  made  of  brick,  liut  suboaqueotly  of  coocretei  sunk 
through  a  consideiable  variety  of  alluvial  strata,  but  mostly  sand 
and      gravel     fully 
charged  with  water. 
ComprcsBPd  .air  in 
botttnnlesB  caiseons 
has    been    iacreaa- 
ingly   «m|iloyed   in 
recent     years     for 
carrying  down   the 
subaqueous  founda- 
tions of  .river  quay 
walk,  through  allu- 
vial deposits,  to  a 


was  commenced  1. 
front  of  Antwerp, 
extending  in  the 
oentcal  portion  a 
considerable  dis- 
tance out  into  the 
Scheldt,  with  the 
object. of  r^glilating 
the  width  of  the 
river  simultaneously 

d'^de^^'qu^'^  ^'°-  I4--Antwerp  Quay  Wall,  founded  by 
Bea-«oing  vesaels;  compressed  air. 
and  the  quay  wall  waa  erected,  out  of  water,  on  the  flat  topa  of  a 
series  of  wrought-iron  caissons,  8z  ft.  long  and  agj  ft.  wide,  con- 
aCructed  on  shore,  floated  out  one  by  one  to  their  ute  in  the  tiver 
betweeo  two  barges,  and  gradually  lowered  aa  the  wall  was  built  up 
insidea  ptat&^ron  enclosure  round  the  roof  of  the  caisson,  whicn 
evemualli'  sunk  by 
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weight  of  the  wall 
counteracted  the  ten- 
dency of  the  caisson 
and  the  enclosure 
above  it  to  float;  and 
the  caisson,  -f  uiniahcd 
with  seven  circular 
iwrought-iron  shafts, 
provided  with  air-locks 
at  the  top  for  the  ad- 

malerials  and  ita  die 
retnoval  of  the  excava- 
cienSi'  wis  graduatly 
cairiad  down  by  ex- 
cavating inside  the 
working  chatnber  at 
the  bottom,  6}  ft.  htg^,  till  a  good  foundation  was  reached.  The 
working  chamber  was  then  filled  with  concrete  through  aome  ^i  the 
shaft!,  the  pkate-iron  sides  ctf  the  Upper  eadosure  were  removed  to 
be  used  for  another  length  of  Wall,  the  abafts  were  drawn  out  and 
the  hollows  left  by  them  filled  with  concrete,  the  apertures  between 
adjacent  lengths  were  doeed  at  each  iace  with  wooden  fWFif'''  and 
filled  with  concrete,  and  acontiniioo*  (fuay  wall  waa  completed 
above.   Th«  mostrecent  qu»>i.wall||:oiwMnicted  in  the.old  luktbour 
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at  Genoa  wei]*&HMdadiHKW'H'4t4r;fNt>afu|ii^^oundJ)ieumilar 
maaner  by  the  aid  of  cproprewed  air  (6g.  iS).  .  Qii4y  w^Us  efso  or^ 
the  Clyde  have  been  TouQiita  on  caissons,  consisting  of  a  bottom- 
less  steel  structtire,  slinnouritid  by  fi  brictc  ^perstructnre  having 
hollows  filled  with  concrete,  in  lengths  of  So  ft.  and  27  ft.,  and 
widths  of  18  ft.  and  31  ,ft-^r«apeattv«ly,  carried  down  by  toeans  of 
compressed  air  from  54  to  70  ft.  below  quayrlevcl,  on  the  top 
of  which  a  continuous  wall   of  concrete,   faced   with   brickworlt. 

and  having  a 
'  granite    coping, 

wea  built  up  froni  > 

level  (fig.  16).  In 
many  casea  where 
soft  Btrua  extend 
to    considerable 

quays  and  basin 
■xeaik  have  been 
canstrncted  by 
building  a  light 
quay  wall  upon  a 
series  of  bearing 
and  raking  piles 
driven  into,  and 
-  -  if      posaible 

Fig.  i6.-GlaBi<w  «J«ir  Quay  Well.  alTuv'um^^nLs 

the  walls  along  the  Seine,  and  i^nd  the  basins  at  Rouen,  were  built 
upon  bearing  pUta  carried  dbiwn  thrauRh  the  alluvial  bed  of  the  river 
to  thechftlk.  .Th«Jow«r  paction  of  cWqtlay  wall  wae  conitructed 
of  concrete  faced  with  brickwork  within  water-tight  timber  caissons, 
resting  upon  the  piles  at  a  depth  of  gj  ft.  below  low  water ;  and  upon 
this  a  rubble  waft  faced  with  bricks  H'as  erected  from  low  water  to 
quay-level,  backed  by  rubble  stone  laid  on  a  timber  flooring  »up- 
pofted  by  ptiM,  together  with  chalk,  to  fonn  a  quay  right  back  to 
-'--  '--  if  tJie  elope  of  tM  bank  of  the  deepened  river  (fig.  i^).    The 
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guay  walls  of 
asms,  border.-^  — - 
Hudson  river  at  New 
'  York. have  had,  in  cet' 
tain  parts,  to  be  founded 
on  bearing  piles  com- 
bined with  raking  piles, 
driven  into  a  thick  bed 
of  soft  silt  where  no  firm 
stratiim  could  be  reached, 
and  where,  therefore,  the 
weight  could  only  be 
borne  by  the  adhct*nce 
of  the  long  pitesi  in  the 
silt.  Befoie  dciving  the 
piles,  however,  the  silt 
round  the  upper  part  of 
the  piles  artd  under  the 
cmay  will  .  was  vonsali- 
dat^  by  dmK>sitiiW  smaU 
stones  in  3  trench  oiedaed 
to  a  depth  of  30  ft.  beFow 
low  water;  the  pilea 
were  driUtnUirough  thrae  itnnes.  and  mktc  further  bept  in  place 
by  a  long  toe  o(  rabble  sti:<ac!  in  front  and. a  backing  of  rubble  stone 
behind  catrwxl  nearly  up  to  qUay-level.  behind  which  a  light  fiUine 
of  ashes  aliii  earth'  was  raised  to  quay-level.  The  slight  quay  wall 
resting  upon  the  front  rows  of  bearing  piles  was  carried  up  under 
water  by  yo-tuncoBcrcto  blacks  depoahed  by  means  of  a  ikating.' 
derrick;  and-<^e  upparpact  of  the  wall  was  built  of  coocrete  laced  1 
_.;.i.  ....hi^r  m^onnrr  rtn  I R\  Thp  basiQ  iud  qu3y  walls  at  Bremen., 
built  on  a  series  of  bearing  and 
a  firm  Btratum.  the  wall  being  be^un 
.  few''teet  bebw  tew  watofu  At  Southampton,  ferro-concrete  piles 
were  eatployed  in  coDetrucCins  tlia  deep  quays;  aad  a  Wharfic^iof 
timber  pdework  has  been  frequently  used  tor  river  quays. 

Where  the  increase  of  trade  is  moderate  and  the  conditions  of  the 
traffic  perrhit,  and  alsb  at  coal-shipping  ports,  economy  irt  construc- 
tion is  obtained  by  giving  sloping  sides  to  a  portion  of  a  dock  in  place 
of  dock,  iwallsj  the  ak>p«  being  pitched ,  Where  nortssarj;  with  stoae ; 
and  the  length  of  t^je  slope, projecting  into  a  dock.ia  BometoneS' 
reduced  by  substituting  sheet  piling  for  the  slope  at  the  toe  up  to 
a  certain  height.  By  this  Arrangement  jetties  can  be  carried  out' 
across  the  sIODe  a«  requiTtid,  enabling  vessels  to  lie  against,  thekr 
ends;  andLCoal-tipt  are  vety  cortveniimly  extended  out  .across  ilhQ 
slope  at  HJJtable. intervals  (fig.  a)-       ■  i 

As  dock  walls,  cM^ecially  before  the  admission  of  water  into  the 
dock,  cOrtsthpte  high  retaining  walls,  not  infrequently  founded  upon 
soft  or  Slippefy  ttrStn,  and  backed  up  frfth  the  excflvaied  mkteriala 
O.J...  '  ,''™n  alhiiiial  bedvinto  which  water «  UabletCpercelaM/ 
J^^^^^th^  aTftiwturaJlrpsposed  under  unfavourable  pond'tions 
*****"'^to  the  danger  of  failure  '  '  '  " 
(fttisfactory  foiindatidn^  Is' liable. 


settle  down  .at  ftsCoet'  owing  M  tM  p 
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fall  forwards  ia^to  the  dock,  as  occuned  fC  Belfast j.ior  «iher«  tha 
silty  bottom  slips  forward  under  the  weight. of  the.  bi^cking,  th^ 
.«n  _ —  („ii„„.  ii.^  ..i:„  ..*  tu,.  I — tt — ^  ^^d  settle  down  aj  the  back, 
enemjililied  by^the  failure  of 


wall  niay  follow  the  slip  at  the  bottom  and  settle  down  at  the  back, 
fallb^  to  some  extent  backwaniis,  aa  enemplilied  by  the  failure  oii 
,  the  impress  baNR  vrall  at  Southampton.  The  rneBt  eonunen  form,' 
h(iwever,  of  failure  is  the  sliding  forwards,  of' ^  dock  wall,  with  little 
or  no  subsidence,  on  a  silty  or  pi ipoery  stratum  under  the  pressure 
imposed  by  the  backing.  Thui  the  Kidderpuf  dock  walls  furnish  an 
instance  <x  sliding  forwards  on  mudd^  silt,  and  part  of  th^  South 
West  India  dock  walla  on  two  underlyingv  dstaehed,  riippery  seams: 
of. London  clay. 

To  avoid  these  failures  with  untrustworthv  foundations,  great  care 
has  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  best  nard  material  available, 
unaffected  hy  water,  for  the  backing,  which  should  be  brought:  up 
in.tJtin,  horuontal  layers  carefully  cmsofidated;  and  where  there 
is  a  possibility  of  .water  accumulating  at  the  back,  pipes  shculd  be 
introduced  at  intervals  near  the  bottom  right  througli  the  wall  in 
building  it.  and  rubble  stone  deposited  close  to  the  back  of  the  wall, 
60  as  to  carry  off  any  water  from  behind,  these  pipes  being  stopped  up 
just  before  the  water  islet  into  the  dock.  The«e  i^recsutions,  more- 
over, are  assisted  by  reducing  the  amount  of  backing  to  a  minimuni 


obviated  by  carrying  down  the  foundations  of  the  wall  sufficiently 
below  dock-bottom  to  provide  ao  efficient  buttreae  of  earth  in  front 
of  the,  wall,  and  also  by  making  the  base  of  the  wal)  ek>pe  down 


Fig,  18.— New  Vork  Quay  Wall,  Hudson  river.     ■ 

towards  the  back,  thereby  fbrt^ng  the  wsfl  in  sliding  forwards  to 
mount  the  slope,  or  to  push  fonvanl  a  lai^er  mase'Df  couth  ;>ta'bifet 
a  row  of  sheet  pifing  in  front  o(  the  fouadatiana  offws.  a  vdry  effecoual  ■ 
impediment  to  a  forward  mov<mient,  and,  ini  combiiriatiao  iwhhi 
bearing  piiqs,  prevents. settleroeat  at  the  toe  iit'Soft  gitound.  In 
very  treacherous  lountjaCionsi  it  may  , be  advisable  toidef^' fh^' 
completion  of  the  backing  till  after. the  admisaion  oftlitt.^at^^;  but" 
the  additiooa)  etabilicy  niven  to  a  retajjiing  waUvnsstrvoird^iM'bri' 
an  ample  better  in  ;front,  is  pnchided  in  dock  walls  by  Che  nMciBm  1 
Tequirementft  of  viessels.  

Silt  accumulate*  in  docks  where  the  towerii^  of  tlie  waGervleVel 
by  locking,  the  diawiiiz  -down  «f  half-tide  basuia,  and  the  faisEag  of' 
the  waCer  at  spring  tides,  involve- the  admiteion.of  con-.  ■  fi-i-i.„, 
eiderabla  volumes  of  tidal  watw  heavily  charged  winh  silt,  ^^^'■' 
which  is  deposited  instill  watwaadias  to  be  periodically  ^.(^  >- 
removed  by  dredging.     To  avoid  this,  the  waller  iaaome-  ■  '   ~t: 

times  replenished  from  some  clear  inland  sMU'oe,  an  arcasgonent' 
adoptedat  Bome  of  the  South  Wales  portsopcnint  iitto  thentuddy. 
Severn  estoacy.  aad  at  the  AleKandia  dock,  Hull,  to  eoictudo  the' 
silty  waters  of  the  Humber.  At  the  Kidderpurdockson  theHuglii! 
:the  water  from  the  river  for  replenishing  the  docksis  conducted  by  » 
icircuitous  canal,  in  which  it  deposits  its  burden  of  silt  before  it  is 
puviped  into'tfae  dock& 

In  order  to  deal  expeditiously  with  the  cargoes  and  goods' 
.brought  into  and  despatched  from  docks,  numerous  sidings| 
communicating  with  the  railways  of  the  district  are 
.arranged  along  thfe  quays,  which  are  also  provided^  _ 
>ith'steani,  hydraulic  or  electric  travelling  cranes  at  '  "^  ' 
lirttervals  atongsidb  the  docks,  basins  or  river,  for  discliarging' 
,or  loading  vessels,  and  witTi  steds  and  warehouses  for  the  storage' 
lof  merchandise,  Sec.,  the  arrangemcnrs  depending  largely  upon' 
ithe  special  trade' of  the  port.  Though  diflerent  sources  of'pbw^i'' 
larc  sometimes  toade  use  of  at  different' parts  of  the  saine'port;' 
'as  ior  example  at  Hamburg,  -where  the  numerous  cranes  are 
;  worked  by  steam,  hydraulic  power  or  most  recently,  |by  ele^-' 
lirJcity,  and  a  few  by  gas  engines,  his  generally  most  cdhvfeflierit 
itp  worklte'vutteus  installations  by  one  form  of.pow^'  frqni  a'' 
central  ■Station.    Water-pressurfeftas  been- very  comfllbiiiyuse* 
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as  the  motive  power  at  docks,  being  generated  by  a  steam- 
engine  and  stored  up  by  one  or  more  accumulators,  from  which 
the  water  Is  transmitted  under  pressure  through  strong  cast-iron 
pipes  to  the  hydraulic  engines  which  actuate  the  cranes,  lilts, 
coal-tips,  capstans,  swing-bridges  and  gate  machinery  through- 
out the  docks  (see  Power  Transmission:  Hydraulic),  The 
intermittent  working  of  the  machinery  in  docks  results  in  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  power  needed  at  different  times; 
but  economical  working  is  seciired  by  arranging  that  when  the 
accumulators  are  full,  steam  is  automatically  shut  off  from  the 
pumping  engines,  but  is  supplied  again  as  soon  as  water  is  drawn 
off.  Electricity  affords  another  means  for  the  economical  trans- 
mission of  power  to  a  distance  suited  for  intermittent  working; 
as  far  back  as  1902  it  was  being  adopted  at  Hamburg  as  the 
source  of  power  for  the  machinery  of  the  extensive  additional 
basins  then  recently  opened  for  traffic. 

At  ports  where  the  principal  trade  is  the  export  of  coal  from 
neighbouring  collieries,  special  provision  has  to  be  made  for  its 
rapid  shipment.  Coal-tips,  accordingly,  are  erected 
at  the  sides  of  the  dock  in  these  ports,  with  sidings  on 
the  quays  at  the  back  for  receiving  the  trains  of  coal  trucks,  from 
which  two  lines  of  way  diverge  to  each  coal-tip,  one  serving  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  full  wagons  one  by  one  to  the  tip,  after 
passing  over  a  weigh-bridge,  and  the  other  for  the  return  of  the 
empty  wagons  to  the  siding  where  the  empty  train  is  made  up 
for  returning  to  the  colliery  (fig.  8).  Each  full  wagon  is  either 
run  at  a  low  level  upon  a  cradle  at  the  tip,  then  raised  on  the 
cradle  within  a  wrought-iron  lattice  tower  to  a  suitable  height, 
and  lastly,  tipped  up  at  the  back  for  discharging  the  coal;  or  it 
is  brought  along  a  high-level  road  on  to  a  cradle  raised  to  this 
level  on  the  tower,  and  tipped  up  at  this  or  some  slightly  modified 
level.  The  coal  is  discharged  down  an  adjustable  iron  shoot, 
gradually  narrowed  so  as  to  check  the  fall;  and  on  first  dis- 
charging into  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  an  anti-breakage  box  is  sus- 
pended below  the  mouth  of  the  shoot.  When  full,  this  is  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hold  and  emptied,  thereby  gradually  forming 
a  cone  of  coal  upon  which  the  coal  can  be  discharged  directly 
from  the  shoot  without  danger  of  breakage.  Other  contrivances 
are  also  adopted  with  the  same  object. 

In  de8ig[iiiiig  dock  works,  it  i^  expedient  to  make  provision,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  future  extensions  as  the  trade  of  the  port  increases. 
Generally  this  can  be  effected  alongside  tidal  rivers  and  estuaries 
^^  by  utilizing  sates  lower  down  the  river,  as  carried  out  on 

P^***'  the  Thames  for  the  port  of  London,  or  reclaiming  unoccu- 
■•'**"*•  pied  foreshores  of  an  estuary,  as  adopted  for  extensions 
of  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  Hull  and  Havre.  At  ports  on  the  sea-coast 
of  tideless  seas,  it  is  only  necessary  to  extend  the  outlying  break- 
water parallel  to  the  shore  line,  and  form  additional  basins  under  its 
shelter,  as  at  Marseilles  (fig.  5)  and  Genoa  (see  Harbour).  Quays 
also  along  rivers  furnish  very  valuable  opportunities  of  readily 
extending  the  accommodation  of  ports.  Ports,  however,  established 
inland  like  Manchester,  though  extremely  serviceable  in  converting 
an  inland  city  into  a  seaport,  are  at  the  disadvantage  of  having  to 
acquire  very  valuable  land  for  any  extensions  that  may  be  required ; 
but,  nevertheless,  some  compensation  is  afforded  by  the  complete 
shelter  in  which  the  extensions  can  be  carried  out,  when  conipared 
with  Liverpool,  where  the  additions  to  the  docks  can  only  be  effected 
by  troublesome  reclamation  works  along  the  foreshore  to  the  north, 
is  increasingly  exposed  situations. 

Dock  Entrances  and  Locks. — The  size  of  vessels  which  a  port 
can  admit  depends  upon  the  depth  and  width  of  the  entrance 
to  the  docks;  for,  though  the  access  of  vessels  is  also  governed 
by  the  depth  of  the  approach  channel,  this  channel  is  often 
capable  of  being  further  deepened  to  some  extent  by  dredging; 
whereas  the  entrance,  formed  of  solid  masonry  or  concrete, 
cannot  be  adapted,  except  by  troublesome  and  costly  works 
sometimes  amounting  to  reconstruction,  to  the  increasing 
dimensions  of  vessels.  Accordingly,  in  designing  new  dock 
works  with  entrances  and  locks,  it  is  essential  to  look  forward 
to  the  possible  future  requirements  of  vessels.  The  necessity  for 
such  forethought  is  illustrated  by  the  rapid  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  largest  ocean  liners.  Thus  the 
"  City  of  Rome,''  launched  in  1 881,  is  560  ft.  long,  and  52}  ft.  beam, 
and  has  a  maximum  recorded  draught  of  27^  ft. ;  the  '*  Campania  ** 
and  "  Lucania,"  in  1893,  measure  600  ft.  by  65  ft. ;  the  **  Oceanic," 


in  1899,  685^  ft.  by  €ii  ft.,  with  a  maximum  draught  of  31}  ft.; 

the  "  Baltic,"  in  1903,  709  ft.  by  75  ft,  with  a  maximum  draught 
of  31}  ft.;  and  the  "  Lusitania  "  and  "  Mauretaniai"  launched  in 
1906,  787^  ft.  by  88  ft. 

The  width  and  depth  of  access  to  docks  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  length  of  locks;  for  docks  which  are  reached  through 
entrances  with  a  single  pair  of  gates  have  to  admit  p§ia9a- 
vessels  towards  high  water  when  the  water-level  in  the  uk>tt9  0/ 
dock  is  the  same  as  in  the  approach  channel,  or  thxDugh 
a  half-tide  basin  drawn  down  to  the  level  of  the  water 
outside,  and  are  therefore  accessible  to  vessels  of  any  length, 
provided  the  width  of  the  entrance  and  depth  over  the  sill  are 
adequate;  whilst  at  docks  which  are  entered  through  locks, 
vessels  which  are  longer  than  the  available  length  of  the  lock  can 
get  in  at  high  water  wbein  both.paira  of  gates  of  the  lock  are  open. 
Open  basins  are  generally  given  an  ample  width  of  entrance,  and 
river  quays  also  are  alwa)rs  accessible  to  the  longest  and  broadest 
vessels;  but  in  a  tidal  river  the  available  depth  has  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  lowest  low  water  of  spring  tides,  instead  of  from  the 
lowest  high  water  of  neap  tides,  if  the  vessels  in  the  open  basins 
and  alongside  the  river  quays  have  to  be  always  afloat. 

Many  years  ago  the  Canada  lock  at  Liverpool,  the  outer  North 
lock  at  Birkenhead,  the  Ramsden  lock  and  entrance  at  Barrow- 
in-Furness,  and  the  £ure  entrance  at  Havre,  were  given  a  width 
of  100  ft.  Probably  this  was  done  with  the  view  of  admitting 
paddle  steamers,  since  subsequent  entrances  at  Liverpool  were 
given  widths  of  80  and  65  ft.;  whereas  none  of  the  locks  in 
the  port  of  London  has  been  made  wider  than  80  ft,  which  has 
been  the  standard  maximum  width  since  the  completion  of  the 
Victoria  dock  in  i866.  The  widest  locks  at  Cardiff  are  So  ft.,  and 
tHe  entrance  to  the  Barry  docks  is  the  same;  but  the  lock  of  the 
Alexandra  dock,  Hull,  opened  in  1885,  was  made  85  ft  wide. 
At  Liverpool,  where  the  access  to  the  docks  is  mainly  through 
entrances,  on  account  of  the  small  width  between  the  liver  and 
the  hieh  ground  rising  at  the  back,  and  where  ample  pcoiision 
has  to  be  made  for  the  largest  Atlantic  liners,  though  the  entrances 
to  the  Langton  dock,  completed  in  18S1,  leading  to  the  latest 
docks  at  the  northern  end  were  made  65  ft.  wide,  with  their  sills 
3  ft.  below  low  water  of  spring  tides  and  20}  ft.  below  high  water 
of  the  lowest  neap  tides,  the  two  new  entrances  to  the  deepened 
Brunswick  dock  near  the  southern  end,  giving  access  tfr  tbe 
adjacent  reconstructed  docks,  completed  in  1906,  were  made  80 
and  100  ft.  wide,  with  sills  28  ft.  below  high  water  of  the  lowest 
neap  tides.  Moreover,  the  three  new  entrances  to  the  newSaadon 
half-tide  dock,  completed  in  1906,  communicating  witlr  the 
reconstructed  line  of  docks  to  the  south  of  the  Canada  bason,,  and 
with  the  latest  northern  extensions  of  the  Liverpool  dodc^  were 
made  40  ft.  wide  with  a  depth  over  the  sill  of  24}  ft.,  and  fio  and 
100  ft.  wide  on  each  end  of  the  central  entrance,  with  sills^  ag  ft. 
below  high  water  of  the  lowest  neap  tides,  each  entrance  bemg 
provided  with  two  pairs  of  gates,  in  case  of  any  accident  occur- 
ring to  one  pair,  according  to  the  regular  custom  at  LiverpooL 
Powers  were  also  obtained  in  1906  for  the  construction  of  a  half- 
tide  dock  and  two  branch  docks  to  the  north  of  the  Hornby  dock, 
which  are  to  be  reached  from  the  river  by  two  entrances  designed 
to  be  130  ft.  wide,  with  siUs  38}  ft.  below  high  water  of  the  lowest 
neap  tides,  so  as  to  meet  fully  the  assumed  future  increase  m  the 
beam  and  draught  of  the  largest  vessels;  whilst  the  authorised 
extension  of  the  river  wall  northwards  will  enable  ad(fitionaI 
docks  to  be  constructed  in  commiinication  with  these  entrances 
when  required. 

Though,  with  the  exception  of  Southampton  and  Dover,  other 
British  ports  do  not  aim,  like  Liverpool,  at  accommodating^  the 
largest  Atlantic  liners  at  all  times,  the  depths  of  the  sills  at  the 
principal  ports  have  been  increased  in  the  moat  recent  extensions. 
Thus  at  the  port  of  London  the  sills  of  the  first  lock  of  the  Albert 
dock  were  26J  ft.  below  high  water  of  neap  tides,  and  of  the 
second  lock  adjoining,  32}  ft.  deep;  whilst  the  slUs  of  the  lock 
of  the  Tilbury  docks  are  40}  ft.  below  high  water  of  neap  tides. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  great  range  of  tide  at  the  South  Wales 
ports  on  the  Severn  estuary,  the  avaQable  depth  at  high  water 
of  neap  tides  of  25  ft.  at  the  Roath  lock,  Cardiff,  was  u 
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in  the  lock  of  the  new  dock  to  31 1  ft. ;  the  depth  at  the  entrance 

to  the  Barry  docks,  opened  in  1889,  was  29I  ft.,  but  at  the  lock 

opened  in  1896  was  made  41}  ft.;    whilst  a  depth  of  34  ft.  has 

been  proposed  for  the  new  lock  of  the  Alexandra  dock  extension 

at  Newport,  nearly  10  ft.  deeper  than  the  existing  lock  sills  there. 

Similar  improvements  in  depth  have  also  been  made  or  designed 

at  other  ports  to  provide  for  the  increasing  draught  of  vessels. 

The  length  of  locks  has  also  been  increased,  from  550  ft.  at  the 

Albert  dock,  to  700  ft.  at  Tilbury  in  the  port  of  London,  from 

300  ft.  to  550  ft.  at  Hull,  and  from  350  ft.  to  660  ft.  at  Cardiff. 

The  lock  at  the  Barry  docks  is  647  ft.  long,  though  only  65  ft. 

wide.     A  lock  constructed  in  connexion  with  the  improvement 

works  at  Havre,  carried  out  in  1 896-1 907,  was  given  an  available 

length  of  805  ft.  and  a  width  of  98}  ft.,  with  a  depth  over  the  sills 

of  34}  ft.  at  high  water  of  neap  tides. 

Entrances  with  a  single  pair  of  gates,  closing  against  a  raised  sill 
at  the  bottom  and  meeting  in  the  centre,  have  to  be  made  long 
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Fig.  19. —  Barry  Docks;  Entrance. 

enough  to  provide  a  recess  in  each  side  wall  at  the  back  to  receive 
the  gates  when  they  are  opened,  and  to  form  a  buttress  in  front  on 
each  side  to  bear  the  thrust  of  the  gates  when  closed 
2^***  against  a  head  of  water  inside.  A  masonry  floor  is  laid 
to  dockg,  ^^  ^^^  bottom  in  continuation  of  the  sill,  serving  as  an 
apron  against  erosion  by  water  leaking  between  or  under  the  gates, 
and  by  the  current  through  the  sluiceways  in  the  gates,  when 
openeo  for  scouring  the  entrance  channel  or  to  assist  in  lowering  the 
water  in  a  half -tide  dock  for  opening  the  gates  (fig.  19).  A  sluice- 
way in  each  side  wall,  closed  by  a  vertical  sluice-gate,  generally 
provided  in  duplicate  in  case  of  accidents  and  worked  by  a  machine 
actuated  by  hydraulic  pressure,  enables  the  half-tide  basin  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  approach  channel  outside  with  a 
rising  tide,  so  that  vessels  may  be  brought  into  or  passed  out  of  the 
basin  towsurds  high  water.  The  advantages  of  these  entrances  are, 
that  they  occupy  comparatively  little  room  where  the  space  is  liniited, 
and  are  much  less  costly  than  locks;  whilst  in  conjunction  with  a 
half-tide  basin  they  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  lock  with  a  rising 
tide.  Vessels  also  pass  more  readily  through  the  short  entrances 
than  through  locks;  and  as  entrances  are  only  used  towards  Ydeh 
water,  their  sills  need  not  be  placed  so  low  as  the  outer  sills  of  locks 
to  accommodate  vessels  of  lar^e  draught.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  accessible  for  a  more  limited  period  at  each  tide  than  locks; 
and  they  do  not  allow  of  the  exclusion  of  silt-bearing  tidal  water, 
and  therefore  necessitate  a  greater  amount  of  dredging  in  the  docks, 
and  especially  in  half-tide  basins,  for  maintenance.  Entrances, 
however,  at  large  ports  are  frequently  supplemented  by  the  addition 
of  a  lock  at  some  convenient  site,  renderins;  the  ports  accessible  for 
the  smaller  class  of  vessels  for  some  time  betore  and  after  high  water, 
as  for  instance  at  Liverpool,  Barry,  Havre  and  St  Nazaire.  A 
small  basin  with  an  entrance  at  each  end — an  arrangement  often 
adopted — is  in  reality,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  lock  with  a  very 
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large  lock-chamber.  An  entrance  or  passage  with  gates  has  also  to 
be  provided  at  the  inner  end  of  a  large  half-tide  basm  like  the  basins 
adopted  at  Liverpool,  to  shut  off  the  half-tide  basin  from  the  docks 
to  which  it  gives  access,  and  maintain  their  water-level  when  the 
water  is  drawn  down  in  the  basin  to  admit  vessels  before  high  tide. 

Reverse  gates  pointing  outwards  are  sometimes  added  in  passages 
to  doclra  and  at  entrances,  to  render  the  water-level  in  one  set  of 
docks  independent  of  adjacent  docks,  to  exclude  silty  tidal  water  and 
very  high  tides,  and  also  to  protect  the  sates  of  outer  entrances  in 
exposed  situations  from  swell,  which  might  force  them  open  slightly 
and  lead  to  a  damaging  shock  on  their  closing  again. 

Locks  differ  from  entrances  in  having  a  pair  of  gates  with  ar- 
rangements similar  to  an  entmnce  at  each  end,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  lock-chamber,  which  should  be  large  enough 
to  receive  the  longest  and  broadest  vessel  coming  re^[ularly 
to  the  port.  These  dock  locks  are  similar  in  principle  to 
locks  on  canals  and  canalized  rivers,  but  are  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
The  lock-chamber  has  its  water  raised  or  low^ed  in  proportion  to 
the  difiFerence  in  level  between  the  water-level  in  the  dock  and  the 
water  in  the  entrance  channel,  by  passing  water,  when  the  gates  are 
closed  at  both  ends,  from  the  dock  into  the  lock-chamber  or  from 
the  lock-chamber  into  the  entrance  channel,  through  large  sluiceways 
in  the  side  walls,  controlled,  as  at  entrances,  by  verticalsluice-gates. 
In  this  way  the  vessel  is  ravsed  or  lowered  in  the  chamber,  till,  when 
a  level  has  been  reached,  the  intervening  pair  of  gates  is  opened 
and  the  vessel  is  passed  into  the  dock  or  out  to  the  channel.  Gener- 
ally the  upper  and  lower  sills  of  a  lock  are  at  the  same  level,  a  foot 
or  two  higher  than  dock-bottom;  and  the  depth  at  which  they  are 
laid  is  governed  by  the  same  considerations  as  the  sill  of  an  entrance. 
Vessels  longer  than  the  available  length  between  the  two  pairs  of 
gates  can  ht  admitted  close  to  high  water,  when  the  water  in  the 
dock  and  outside  is  at  the  same  level,  and  both  pairs  of  gates  can  be 
opened.  When  the  range  of  tide  at  a  port  is  large,  and  the  depth  in 
the  approach  channel  is  sufficient  to  allow  vessels  to  come  up  or  go  out 
some  time  before  and  after  high  water,  and  also  where  the  water  in 
the  dock  is  kept  up  to  a  high  level  from  an  inland  source  to  exclude 
very  silty  tidal  water,  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion by  limiting  the  depth  of  the  excavations  for  the  dock,  and 
consequently  also  the  height  of  the  dock  walls,  to  what  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  below  high  water  of  the  lowest 
neap  tides,  or  below  the  water-level  to  which  the  water  in  the  dock  is 
always  maintained,  for  the  vessels  of  largest  draught  frequenting  the 
port,  or  those  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  the  near  future. 
The  upper  sill  of  the  lock  is  then  determined  by  the  level  of  dock- 
bottom;  but  the  lower  sill  is  taken  down  aj^iroximately  to  the  depth 
of  the  bottom  of  the  approach  channel,  or  to  the  depth  to  which  it 
can  be  carried  by  dredging,  so  as  to  enable  the  lock  to  admit  or  let 
out  at  any  time  all  vessels  which  can  navieate  the  approach  channel. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  outer  and  intermecfiate  sills  of  the  lock  at  the 
Barry  docks  are  9  ft.  lower  then  the  upper  sill. 

The  foundations  for  the  sill  and  side  watts  at  each  end  of  a  lock, 
and  also  for  the  side  walls  and  invert  commonly  enclosing  the  lock- 
chamber  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  are  generally  constructed  simul- 
taneously with  the  dock  w«)rks,  under  shelter  of  a  cofferdam  across 
the  entrance  channel,  and  in  the  excavations  kept  dry  by  means  of 
pumps*  The  foundations  under  the  sills  and  adjacent  eicfe  walls  are 
carried  down  to  a  lower  level  than  the  rest,  and  it  possible  to  a  water- 
tight stratum,  to  prevent  infiltration  of  water  under  them  owing  to 
the  water-pressure  on  the  upper  side  of  the  gates;  or  sometimes  one 
or  two  rows  of  sheet  piling  have  been  driven  across  the  lock  under  the 
sills  to  an  impermeable  stratum,  to  stop  any  flow.  The  foundations 
for  the  sills  consist  usually  of  concrete  deposited  in  a  trench  extended 
out  under  the  adjoining  side  walls.  The  sill,  projecting  genemlly 
about  2  ft.  above  the  adjacent  gate  floor  over  which  the  gates  turn, 
is  built  of  granite;  and  the  same  material  is  also  used  for  the  hollow 
quoins  in  which  the  heelpoet,  or  pivot,  of  the  dock  gates  turns,  and 
which,  together  with  tjie  sills,  are  exposed  to  considerable  wear. 
The  side  walls  of  the  lock-chamber  are  very  ^milar  in  construction 
to  the  dock  walls;  but  they  are  strengthened  ag[ainst  the  loas  of 
water-pressure  in  front  of  them  when  the  water  is  lowered  in  the 
chamber  by  an  inverted  arch  of  masonry,  brickwork  or  concrete, 
termed  an  "  invert,"  laid  across  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  along 
its  whole  length,  against  which  the  toe  of  each  side  wall  abuts  and 
effectually  prevents  any  forward  movement.  The  side  walls  also, 
alongside  the  sates  at  each  end,  abut  a^inst  a  thick  level  ^te  floor 
and  apron,  and,  moreover,  are  considerably  widened  to  provide  space 
for  the  sluiceways  and  gate  machinery. 

The  new  Florida  lock  (fig.  20),  forming  the  main  entrance  through 
the  new  approach  harbour  and  tidal  harbour  to  the  Eure  dock  and 
other  docks  of  the  port  of  Havre,  is  the  largest  lock  hitherto  con- 
structed. It  has  an  available  length  of  chamber  between  the  sates 
of  805  ft.,  a  width  of  08^  ft.,  and  depths  over  the  sills  of  15}  ft.  at 
the  lowest  low  water  of  spring  tides,  23 1  ft.  at  low  water  of  neap  tides, 
35  ft.  at  hi^h  water  of  neap  tides,  and  40}  ft.  at  hish  water  oi^spring 
tides.  Owing  to  the  alluvial  stratum  at  the  site  ol  the  lock  close  to 
the  Seine  estuary,  of  which  it  doubtless  at  one  time  formed  part,  the 
foundations  for  the  sill  and  side  walls  or  heads  at  each  end  of  the 
lock  were  executed  by  aid  of  compressed  air.  The  foundations  for 
these  heads  were  earned  down  to  an  impermeable  8tnM;iun  by  means 
of  two  bottomless  caissons,  filled  eventually  with  concrete,  213}  ft. 
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long  acrom  the  lock  and  105  ft.  wide  in  the  line  of  the  4ock  at  the  upptr 
^ena.  and  306]  It.  Ions  and  ii6iit.  wideattbelower  end,  toadeplh 
of  18  ft.  b«lqw  the  sill  at  the  upper  end,  and  41  ft-  at  the  lower  aid, 
owing  to  the  dip  down  seawards  and  southward  of  the  water-ti^hc 
stratum.  Those  caissons  were  provided  for  their  ainkaee  with 
temporary  daais  of  masonry  closing  the  opeiuvg  of  the  lock  at  the 
extremities  0^  each  caisson,  eoablkig  the  gates  to  be  subsequently 
erected  under  their  shelter.   The  j unctions  wtween  the  foundations 
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the  side  walls,  67I  ft.aptrt,  aad  provide  for  the  filling  and  emptying 
of  the  chamber. 

The  gates  closing  the  entrances  and  locks  at  dpcks  are  ^ade  of 
wood  or  of  iron.  In  iron  gates,  the  heelpost,  or  a  vertical  closing  strip 
aCtachM)  to  the  outer  side  of  the  gate  close  to  the  heelpost, '  i)»* 
the  Dieetii^-post  at  the  end  of  eodi  gate  eloiing  againet  raft. 

eachotherwhen  thegat^e  are  shut,  and  the eillDieoe  fitting 
against  the  sill  are  generally  made  of  wood.     Wagden  gates  cposist  of 
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of  the  heads  and  the  adjacent  foundations  were  effected  by  small 
movable  caissons  carried  down  in  recesses  provided  iit  the  buried 
caissons.  The  connexions  with  the  adjacent  quay  walls  were  ac- 
complished by  two  supplementary  ^dc  caissons  at  the  and  of  each 
bead;  and  the  north  side  wall  of  the  lock  was  founded  by  means  of 
seven  bottomless  caissons  sunk  by  aid  of  compressed  air,  on.  account 
of  the  proximity  of  the  tidal  harbour  on  that  side..  The  south  side 
wall  was  founded  for  a  length  of  about  200  ft.  at  its  western  end  in 
an  excavated  trench  kept  dry  by  pumping;  but  the  greater  portion 
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was  founded  in  a  dredged  trench  in  winch  boac ing  t»lea  were  dnven 
under  water,  00  which  the  ntasonry  was  built  m  3ucct*ive  layers, 
about  3i  ft.  thick,  in  a  Bwvable  caisson  93}  ft.  long  and  371  ".  wido; 
whilst  a  bottomless  caisson,  left  in  the  work,  was.  Bmploy«i  for 
(oUBdang  about  loo  ft.  of  wall  at  the  eastern  end.  The  bed  01  con- 
crete also,  10  it.  tbickt  fortning  the  fiooi'  of  the  chamber,  was  cwned 
out  for  82  ft.  at  the  western  end  in  the  open  air,  and  the  remainder  m 
tbe  same  novable  caisson  as  used  for  the  south  wall.  Two  sluic^ys 
on  each  side  running  the  whole  lenoth  of  the  kick,  difleniig  6i  ft. 
id  level,  communicate  with  Ihe  tock-chamber  through  openings  iR 


a  series  of  horizontal  framed  beams,  made  thickef  aat^  put  closer  to- 
gether towards  the  bottom  to  resist  tbe  water-iiresBur*  increasing  with 
the  depth,  fastened  to  the-heelpoet  and  ntfeting-pfct  at  the  two  ends 
and_  to  intermediate  uprights,  and  slip  port  ingwBter- tight  planking  on 
theinnerface(fig.  21).  'iTOBgstea^aTe'TenerallyanoutBraswellaaan 
inner  skin  of  iron  plates  braced  vertically  and  horizontally  by  plate- 
iron  ribs,  the  honzontfli  ribs  being  placed  nearer  together  and  the 
Elates  made  thicker  towards  the  bottom  (figs.  33  and  33).    Green- 
eart  is  tbe  wood  used  for  gates  exposed  tosalt  water,  a>  it  resists 
the  attack  of  tlie  teredo  in  temperate  dimates. 
As  cellular  iron  sates  are  made  water-tight,  and 
have  to  be  ballasted  'Wirh  enough  water  to 
prevent  their  flotation;  or-ait  provided  with 
.  .air  diambers  balow-and  ^pe-left  open  to  the 
risiiig  tide  on.  ihe  outer  aide  abow,  the  gates 
are  light  in  the  watct  .and.  are  easily  moved; 
whereas  ^reenheart  gates  with  their  fastenings 
are  considerably  heavier  than  water,  so  that 
a  consideraljle  weichthaa  to  be  rtioVeflwhen 
the  water  is  somewhat  ItFlrinthe  ttOEITana  the 
gatps  therefore  only  partially  immersed.     On 
the  qthec  hand,  wooden  gates  are  less  liable 
tnaliTron 'gates  toT>e  seriously  damaged  if  run 
into  by  a  vessel. 

Dock  gates  are  sometimes  made  straight, 

closing  a^hat  a  straight  aill  (figs.  20 and  33); 

and  occasionally  they  are  made  segmental  with 

the  inner  faces  forming  a  continuous  circular 

arc  ahd  doaing' against  a  aill  cortespontUng  to 

the  outer  curves  of  the  gates  (fig.  22),  or  by 

.    means  of  a  projecting  sill  piece  againat  a 

straight  sill  ffig.  31).     More  frequently   tbe 

gates,  curvM  on  both  faces,  meet  at  an  angle 

rorming  a  Gothic  arch  in  jjan,  and  close  bv 

aid  of  a  projeiiting  piece  against  a  straight  sill, 

which  in.  the  Barry 'entrance  gates:  is  modified 

by   maldi^  the  outer   faces   nearly  i  straight 

(fig.  19),  giving  an  linntfuai  width  to  the  centre 

of  the  gates.     The  jiressures  produced  by  a 

head  of  water  against  theeegatefl  wben'cto«ed 

depends  not  only  on  tbe.forrn  of  the  gat«s,  but 

<ils>  upon  (he'  projection  given  DO  tbe  angle  of 

the  silt  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  lock. 

which  is  known  as  tbe  rise,  and  is  generally 

placed  at  a  distance  along  the  centre  line  of 

the  lock,  from  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the 

heel-posts,  of  about  one.fourth  the  width.    With  straight  gates,  tbe 

stiesecs  consist,  hrat  of  a  transverse  stress  due  to  the  watei^pressute 

against   the  gate,   which   increases   witl    the   head   of  water  and 

length  o£  the  gate;     and  secondly,  of  a  compressive  atfess  along 

the  gate,  resulting  from  the  pressure  of  the  other  gate  against  its 

meetingp-post,  which  is  equal  (o  half  the  water- pressure  on  the  gate 

multi{died  by  the  tangent  of  halt  the  angle  between  the  closed  gates, 

varying  inversely  with  the  rise.     Though  an  increase  in  the  rise 

reduces  this  stress,  it  increases  th«  length  of  the  gate>and  the  trans- 

verse  stress,  and  also  the  length-of  the  lock.    By  cUrvinf  the  gatw 
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ud  the  total  Kren  ia  equal  to.tlw  pressure  on  a.  unit  of  audaoe. 
nvkifjied  bv/th8.radiu»,Dt  c^[v»tuie.    Though  the  water-pressure 
is  most  uniformly  and  ecoqomicaily  borne  hy  cylindrical  gates,  they 
are  longer,  and  eneroacli  more  upon  the  lines  of  quay  with  their 
cur\^  recesses  than  straightdr  gbtes;   and,  consequEntly,  Gothic- 
3rcbed     gates    «iie 
often  preferred. 
Straight  gates aftord 
the  greatest  simpli- 
city m  construction. 

Gates  in'  wide  < 
enlraDcea.  oc  lodlts^  i 
are  Kcn^ally  sup-  I 
ported  towards  their  • 
outer  end  by  a  roller 
ru  nning  atongE^aK- 
iroB  raller-peth  oa 
the  gai^e  door  (figs. 


Ze«hiugeie  lode,  at  tlie  entnuioe.  to  theBrugea  ship  iwnBl.Are drawn 
across  thalock  or  into  their  chamber  by  electricity  ia  two  rainutes., 
A  caisson  is  specially  useful  in  ca&ea  where  there  lafly  be  a  head  of 
water  on.  either  side,  as  then  it  takes  the  place  of  two  paim  of  gates 
pointing  in  opposite  directions,  or  for  closing  an  entraiKe  against) 
a  eurrent.  A  cafseon,  however,  requires  a  much,  larger  amount  ot 
matbriBL  than  a  pair  of  dock  gatos^  and  a  coosidorable  width  00  one; 
aide  for  its  chamber,  so  that  under  ordinary  conditions  gates  are 
generally  used  at  docks. 

A  ship  caisson,  ao  called  from  its  preaeiLting  some  resemblance  in 
section  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  occupies  ttwrnwdstinte  in  being  towed, 
floated  into  position,  and  sunk  into  grooves  at  the  bottom  and  sidea 
of  an  ^iitraoce  (ox  .closing  ft,  and  then  reflostedisnd  towed  away  for 
opeving  tbe. entrance  agaiii,  to  .be_  used  at  «fltraiKea  and  locks  to. 
docks  <ng.'35)'  Bein^_  nowcvcr,  simple  in  constructiaa,  taking. up 
little  apace,  and  requiring  no  chamber  or  machinery  for  noviag  it,, 
this  form  of  caiasaa  is  generally  usfd  for  cloeing  the  entrance  to  ai 
graving  dockf  where  it  remains  for  aevecal  days  ui  place  during 
the  execution  of  re{»irs  toa  vessel  in  the  dock.  A  stup  caisson  only, 
require*  the  admiesen  oC  suliEcieiit  water  to  wnk  k  when,  in  position 
across  the  entrance  to  a  graving  dock;  and  this  water  hafi,tp  be., 
pumped  out  before  it  can  be  &oated<  and  remouedta  eain«  ^w?uit 
position  in  the  neighbouring  dock  till  it  !a  again  required-  lil«  a 
aliduig  or  roUing  caisson,  it  provides.a  bridge  tor  crossing  over  the. 
entrance  of  the  graving  dock  when  in  portion. 

Cravitis  Docks. — Provision  has  to  be  made  at 'ports  for  the 
repairs  of  vessels  frequenting  them.  The  simplest  arrangement  is^ 
admber gridiron, •>awhicha.vesselsettle6witlia£alluig  tide,  and 
can  then  be  inspected  and  shghtly  cleaned  and  repaired  tiU  the 
tide  floats  it  again.  Inclined  slipways  are  sometimes  provided^ 
up  which  a  vessel  resting  in  a  cradle  on  wbeek  can  be  drawn  out 
of  the  water;  and  they  are  also  tised  for  shipbuilding,  Uletl^tsiel 
when  ready  for  latmchlDg  being  allowed  to  sHde  down  tltemintd' 
tlife  Water.  Graving  or  dry  docks,  however,  openingoutof  s'dock,. 
are  the  usual  means  provided  for  enabling  the  cleaning  andi 
repaira  of  vessels  to  hi  carried  «ut. 

A  graving  dock  consists  of  an  enclosure,  sarrounded  try  side  waits 
stepped  on  the  face,  and  paved  at  the  bottom  with  a  thick  door 


19. 


21  and  23), 


„J1  as  ty  the  freer- 
post,  fitted  over  B 
steel   psv^  at.  the 

bottom,  and  tied  back  against  the  bollow  quoins  at  the  top  by 
anchor  straps  and  botle,  on  which  the  gate  turns.   In  some  cases,  by 

Elacing'the  water  ballast  in  irtM  gates  Close  to  the  hcelpost,  a  rdtter 
Bs  been  dispensed  -witti,  eveoi  tan  instance,  at  the  wide  enafance 
at  Havia  ifitt  as).   The  gates  ar«-opened  and  doeed,  eithpr  by  ap 
opening  apd  a  closing  chaip  lor  each  gate,  fastened  on  either  side 
and  worked  from  opposite  side  walls  by  hydraulic  power,  or         n 
by  a  single  hydraulic  piston  or  bar  hinged  to  the  inner  Mde'  ^Tlr'^ 
of  each  gride  (figsi  15  and  10).  ■  The  Uiter-syBieni  has  diei  ^'i-»-J  -^^1 
advantegwiofib^Hf  i8it8»)err6M»d  occwpying'IssBjSpaoa  ia  the.  ,r.       »    ' 
side  waUs(  of  aymd^ng  t^e  shght  Ipss  of  available  depth    . 
over  thq"  sill  Juc  to.the  two  closing  chains  crossing  on  the    . 
sill  wfien  the  gartcs  are  open,  and  especially  of  keeping  the   •'    ■       , 
gatM'dMM^gatM. a  swell  Sa  evpiHfd  sites. 

A  sUfliifi  MipUins  caissbn  ,iPioeta»oi^y,  pl^qed  witpss, ,  ' 

eaqh  a^jot.a  i/>d  in;place,,o(  a,p^  o(  dock  rates,  being  . ,       ., 
jTrfj—^..    drawn  back  into,  a  recess  at  the  side  Cor  opening 
/fff"wS-i    ^^^  ^'^^-  J^s  a  caisson  chamber  has  to  be  covered    * 

^1  owr  to'  pnjvtde  a  oootfRiidus  quay  or  roadway  . '  .. 
on-the  tAprB.hfwrring.platfarni.  is  suppiied'to. enable  the 
caisada.to  paiiS  |inder  the  sni^U  ^ders  spanning  the  top  of,.  . .  .n 
the  chamber,  or  the  caisson  is  sank  down  sufficiently  (fig.  Y  ■', 
24).  The  caisson  is  furnished  with  an  air  chamber  to  give 
it  Rbtdtfan,  whibh  is  adiussed  by  ballast  according  to  the:  depth  of 
WBter.  Thei  advp.ntsges  of  a  caissoa,  »s  compared  with  a  .pair  of 
gates,  arc  that  the  ^e  recesses,  xate  floor,  hollow  quoins  and 
arrajiaem cuts  for  working  In  the  side  walls  are  dispensed  with,  so 
that  the  lock  can  be  made' shorter,  and  the  work  at  each  head  is 
rendered  less  complicated:  The  caisson  itseH  also  serves  as  a  venr 
■tniig  miovalde  bridge,  and  therqforeis  often  preferred  at  dock^rds 
'  dodc  gates.  By  iiQproveinecLts  in  the  hauling  machinery,  acaisson 
'a  lor'- " ^     '" .1     --■  .. 


Fig.  e6.~-Plan  6f  Soathampton  Gravlng'DDck. 

ilightly^  down  from  the  centre  to  drains  alone  the  sides,  long 

:eivB  the  longest  vessel  likely  to  come  to  the  port.    Its 

he  end  adjoining  the  dock.  Is  jiist  wideenoudh  to  qdmit 

the  vessel  of  greatest  beam,  and  deepenoughovei  theeill.to  receive 

the  vessel  of  greatest  draugh^  when  lipht,  at  U^e  l<^st  .watf^TW^el 
of  the  dock  (figs.  '26  and  27).    Graving  docks  are  coristructecr  of 


can  open  o 


s  quickly  as  dock  gates; 


SCALi       tfBB- 

'Fic..  27.-7Cross.Sec^^  of  Sowhampton  Cra.ving  Dock.  , 

masonry,  brickwocfc  or  cv^czete,  oc  focmeriy.in^rs^rica  of  timber; 
they  should  be  founded  on  a  ^lid  impervious  stratum,  or,  where 
that  is  impracticable,  they  should  be  built  upon  bcarine  piles  and 
enclosed,  with  in  sheet  piling,  to  prevent  settlement  and  the  infiltra- 
tion of  water  ilhder  pres^ic  befow  the  dock.  '  Kce4  blocks  'are  bid 
alongUiecentrelinecf  the  dock,' for  the  keel  of  the  vessel]  to  rest  OB 
wbea  the  water  is  pumped  out ;  and  the  vessel  is  further  supported 
on  earh  side  by  timber  shores  supported  on  the  steps  or  "  altars  "  of 
the  side  walls,  Which  ard  lined  With  granite  or  Oth^  hard  stone,  ta 
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Mile  brickBy  or,  when  constructed  of  concrete,  with  a  facing  of  stronger 
concrete,  to  enable  these  altars  to  withstand  the  wear  and  shoi^ks 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Steps  and  slides  are  provided  at  con- 
venient places  at  the  sides  to  give  access  for  men  and  materials  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dock;  and  culverts  and  drains  lead  the  water 
to  pumps  for  removing  the  water  from  the  dock  when  the  entmance 
has  been  closed,  and  to  keep  it  dry  whilst  a  vessel  is  under  repair. 
Culverts  in  the  side  walls  of  the  entrance  enable  water  to  be  admitted 
for  filling  the  dock  to  let  the  vessel  out.  Graving  docks  are  generally 
closed  by  ship  caissons;  but  where  they  open  direct  on  to  a  tidal 
river,  and  there  is  some  exposure,  gates  are  adopted,  or  sometimes 
sliding  caissons. 

The  dimensions  of  graving  docks  vary  considerably  with  the 
nature  of  the  trade  and  the  date  of  construction ;  and  sometimes 
an  intermediate  entrance  is  provided  to  accommodate  two  smaller 
vessels.  The  sizes  of  some  of  the  largest  graving  docks  are  as  follows : 
Liverpool,  Canada  dock,  925 J  ft.  long,  9^  ft.  width  of  entrance,  and 
29  ft.  depth  at  the  ordinary  water-level  m  the  dock;  Southampton, 
851}  ft.  by  90  ft.,  and  29}  ft.  depth  at  high-water  neaps  (figs.  26  and 
27);  Tilbury,  875  ft.  by  70  ft.  by  31 J  ft.;  and  Glasgow,  880  ft.  by 
80  ft.  by  26i  ft. 

Floating  Dry  Docks. — ^Where  there  is  no  site  available  for  a  gravine 
dock,  or  the  ground  is  very  treacherous,  floating  dry  docks,  buifi 
originally  of  wood,  but  more  recently  of  iron  or  steel,  have  occasion- 
ally been  resorted  to.  The  first  Bermuda  dock  towed  across  the 
Atlantic  in  1869,  and  the  new  dock  launched  in  1902, 545  ft.  by  100  ft., 
are  notable  examples.  Water  is  admitted  into  the  pontoon  at  the 
bottom  to  sink  the  dock  sufficiently  to  admit  a  vessel  at  its  open  end ; 
and  then  the  water  is  pumped  out  of  compartments  in  the  pontoon 
till  the  vessel  is  raised  out  of  water.  It  is  only  nccessaiy  to  find  a 
sheltered  site,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  for  conducting  the 
operations.  (L.  F.  V.-H.) 

DOCKET  (perhaps  from  **  dock/'  to  curtail  or  cut  short,  with 
the  diminutive  suffix  eiy  but  the  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure;  it 
has  come  into  use  since  the  15th  century),  in  law,  a  brief  summary 
or  digest  of  a  case,  or  a  memorandum  of  legal  decisions;  also 
the  alphabetical  list  of  cases  down  lor  trial,  or  of  suits  pending. 
Such  cases  are  said  to  be  *'  on  the  docket."  In  commercial  use,  a 
docket  is  a  warrant  from  the  custom-house,  stating  that  the  duty 
on  goods  entered  has  been  paid,  or  the  label  fastened  to  goods, 
showing  their  destination,  value,  contents,  &c.,  and,  generally, 
any  indorsement  on  the  back  of  a  document,  briefly  setting  out 
its  contents. 

DOCK  WARRANT,  in  law,  a  document  by  which  the  owner  of  a 
marine  or  river  dock  certifies  that  the  holder  is  entitled  to  goods 
imported  and  warehoused  in  the  docks.  In  the  Factors  Act  1889 
it  is  included  in  the  phrase  '*  document  of  title  "  and  is  defined 
as  any  document  or  writing,  being  evidence  of  the  title  of  any 
person  therein  named  .  .  .to  the  property  in  any  goods  or 
merchandise  lying  in  any  warehouse  or  wharf  and  signec^  or 
certified  by  the  person  having  the  custody  of  the  goods.  It 
passes  by  indorsement  and  delivery  and  transfers  the  absolute 
right  to  the  goods  described  in  it.  A  dock  warrant  is  liable  to  a 
stamp  duty  of  threepence,  which  may  be  denoted  by  an  adhesive 
stamp,  to  be  cancelled  by  the  person  by  whom  the  instrument  is 
executed  or  issued. 

DOCKYARDS.  In  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word,  a  "  dock- 
yard "  (or  "  navy  yard  "  in  America)  is  a  government  establish- 
ment where  warships  of  every  kind  are  built  and  repaired,  and 
supplied  with  the  men  and  stores  required  to  maintain  them  in 
a  state  of  efficiency  for  war.  Thus  a  dockyard  in  this  extended 
sense  would  include  slips  for  building  ships,  workshops  for 
manufacturing  their  machinery,  dry  docks  for  repairing  them, 
stores  of  arms,  ammunition,  coal,  provisions,  &c.,  with  basins  in 
which  they  may  lie  while  being  supplied  with  such  things,  and  an 
establishment  for  providing  the  personnel  necessary  for  manning 
them.  But  in  practice  few,  if  any,  existing  dockyards  are  of  so 
complete  a  nature;  many  of  them,  for  instance,  do  not  undertake 
the  building  of  ships  at  all,  while  others  are  little  more  than 
harbours  where  a  ship  may  replenish  her  stores  of  coal,  water  and 
provisions  and  carry  out  minor  repairs.  Private  firms  are  relied 
upon  for  the  construction  of  many  ships  down  to  an  advanced 
stage,  the  government  dock3rards  completing  and  equipping  them 
for  commission. 

GrecU  Briiain. — Previous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the 
kings  of  England  had  neither  naval  arsenals  nor  dockyards,  nor 
any  regular  establishment  of  civil  or  naval  officers  to  provide 
ships  of  war,  or  to  man  them.    There  are,  however,  strong  evi- 


dences of  the  existence  of  dockyards,  or  of  something  answering 

thereto,  at  very  early  dates,  at  Rye,  Shoreham  and  Winchelsea. 

In  November  1 243  the  sheriff  of  Sussex  was  ordered  to  enlarge 

the  house  at  Rye  in  which  the  king's  galleys  were  kept,  so  that  it 

might  contain  seven  galleys.    In  1 238  the  keepers  of  some  of  the 

king's  galleys  were  directed  to  cause  those  vessels  to  be  breamed, 

and  a  house  to  be  built  at  Winchelsea  for  their  safe  custody.    In 

1254  the  bailiffs  of  Winchelsea  and  Rye  were  ordered  to  repair 

the  buildings  in  which  the  king's  galleys  were  kept  at  Rye.    At 

Portsmouth  and  at  Southajnpton  there  seem  to  have  been 

at  all  times  depots  for  both  ships  and  stores,  though  there  was 

no  regular  dockyard  at  Portsmouth  till  the  middle  of  the  i6th 

century.    It  would  appear,  from  a  curious  poem  in  Hakluyt's 

Collection  called  "  The  PoHcic  of  Keeping  the  Sea,"  that  Little- 

hampton,  unfit  as  it  now  is,  was  the  port  at  which  Henzy  VIII. 

built 

"  his  great  Dromions 
Which  passed  other  great  shippes  of  the  commons.** 

The  "  dromion,"  "  dromon,''  or  "  dromedary  **^was  a  faoge  war- 
ship, the  prototype  of  whidi  was  furnished  by  the  Saracens. 
Roger  de  Hoveden,  Richard  of  Pevizes  and  Peter  de  Longtoft 
celebrate  the  struggle  which  Richard  I.,  in  the ''  Trench  the  Mer," 
on  his  way  to  Palestine,  had  with  a  huge  dromon,^ — ^^  ^  marvellous 
ship  I  a  ^ip  than  which,  except  Noah's  ship,  none  greater  was 
ever  read  of."  This  vessel  had  three  masts,  was  very  high  out 
of  the  water,  and  is  said  to  have  had  1500  men  on  board.  It 
required  the  united  force  of  the  kixig's  galle3rs,  and  on  obstinate 
fight,  to  capture  the  dromon. 

The  foundation  of  a  regular  British  navy,  by  the  establishment 
of  dockyards,  and  the  formation  of  a  board,  consisting  of  certain 
commissioners  for  the  management  of  its  affairs,  was  first  kid 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  first  dockyard  erected  during  his  reign 
was  that  of  Woolwich.  Those  of  Portsmouth,  Deptford,  Chatham 
and  Sheerness  followed  in  succession.  Plymouth  was  founded  by 
William  III.  Pembroke  was  established  in  xSi4,  a  small  yard 
having  previously  existed  at  Milford. 

The  most  important  additions  yet  made  at  any  one  period  to 
the  dockyard  and  harbour  works  required  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  British  fleet  were  those  sanctiooed  by  the  Naval  Works 
Acts  of  1895  and  subsequent  years,  the  total  estimated  cost,  as 
stated  in  the  act  of  1899,  being  over  23}  millions  sterling.  The 
works  proposed  under  these  acts  were  classified  under  thcee  heads, 
viz.  (a)  the  enclosure  and  defence  of  harbours  against  torpedo 
attacks;  {h)  adapting  naval  ports  to  the  present  needs  of  the 
fleet;  (c)  naval  barracks  and  hospitals.  Under  tbe  fisst  heading 
were  included  the  defensive  harbours  at  Portland,  Dover  and 
Gibraltar.  Under  heading  (6)  were  included  the  deepening  of 
harbours  and  approaches,  the  dockyard  extensions  at  Gibraltar, 
Keyham  (Devonport),  Simons  b.ay,  and  Hong-Kong,  with 
sundry  other  items.  Under  heading  {c)  were  included  the  naval 
barracks  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth  and  Keyh^^n;  the  naval 
hospitals  at  Chatham,  Haslar  and  Haulbowline;  the  coDeges 
at  Keyham  and  Dartmouth;  and  other  items. 

Great  Britain  possesses  dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  Devonport, 
Chatham,  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  eadi  in  charge  of  an  admiral- 
superintendent,  and  at  Sheerness  and  Pembroke  in  charge  of  a 
captain-superintendent,  together  with  establishments  at  Ascen- 
sion, Bermuda,  Simons  Town  (Cape  <rf  Good  Hope),  Queenstown 
(Haulbowline);  Hong-Kong,  Portland,  Sydney  and  Weihaiwd. 
The  Indian  Government  has  dockyards  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta. 
The  medical  establishments  include  Ascension,  Bermuda,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Chatham,  Dartmouth,  Deal,  Gibraltar,  Haslar, 
Haulbowline,  Hong-Kong,  Malta,  Osborne,  Plymouth,  Portland, 
Portsmouth,  Sheerness,  Sydney,  Yarmouth,  Yokohama  and 
Weihaiwei. 

The  arrangements  for  the  administrative  control  of  the  dock- 
yards have  varied  with  those  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
navy  as  a  whole.  (See  Admiralty  Administration;  and  Navy: 
History,)  At  the  present  time,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  they 
lie  within  the  province  of  the  controller  of  the  navy  (the  third  lord 
of  the  board  of  admiralty) ;  and  the  director  of  dock3rards,  whose 
ofl5ce,  replacinja:  that  of  surveyor  of  dockyards  wa^  created  in 
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December  1885,  is  responsible  to  tfae  controller  for  the  building  of 
ships,  boats,  &c.,  in  dockyards,  and  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  ships  and  boats,  a^  ol  all  steam  machinery  in  ships, 
boats,  dockyards  and  factories.  The  director  of  naval  construc- 
tion, who  is  also  deputy-controller,  is  responsible,  not  only  for 
the  design  of  ships,  but  for  their  construction,  in  the  sense  that  he 
approves  great  numbers  of  working  drawLogs  of  structural  parts 
prepared  ^t  ihe  dockyards.  But  the  director  of  dockyards  is 
the  admiralty  official  under  whose  instructions  the  work  goes 
on,  involving  the  employment  and  supervision  of  an  army  of 
artisans  and  labourers.  Instructions,  therefore,  enumate  from 
the  admiralty,  but  the  details  lie  with  the  dockyard  officials,  and 
in  practice  there  is  a  considerable  decentralization  of  duties. 

The  chief  function  of  a  dockyard  is  the  building  and  maintain- 
ing of  ships  in  efficiency.  The  constructive  work  is  carried  out 
under  the  care  of  the  chief  constructor  of  the  yard,  in  accordance 
with  plans  sent  down  from  the  admiralty.  The  calculations  for 
displacement,  involving  the  draught  of  water  forward  and  aft, 
have  already  been  made,  and,  in  order  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the 
carrying  out  ol  the  design,  an  admirable  system  has  been  devised 
for  weighing  everything  that  is  built  into  the  new  ships  or  that 
goes  on  board;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  veiy  closely  the  actual 
displacement  approximates  to  that  which  was  intended,  par- 
ticularly when  the  tendency  of  weights  to  increase,  in  perfecting 
a  ship  for  commission,  is  considered. 

The  ship  having  been  built  to  her  launching  weight,  the  duty  of 
putting  her  into  the  water  devolves  upon  the  chief  oonstruGtor  of 
the  yard,  and  faiUues  in  this  matter  are  so  extremely  rare  that 
it  may  almost  be  said  they  do  not  occur.  As  soon  as  the  ship 
is  water-borne  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the  king's  harbouc 
nmster,  who  has  charge  of  her  afloat,  and  of  moving  her  into  the 
fitting  basins.  When  the  ship  has  been  brou^t  ak>ngside  th^ 
wharf,  the  responsibility  of  the  chief  constructor  of  the  yard 
is  resumed,  and  the  ship  is  carried  forward  to  completion  by 
the  affixing  of  armour  plating  (if  that  has  not  been  done  before 
launching),  the  mounting  of  guns,  the  mstahnent  of  engines, 
bdiers,  aSod  electrical  and  hydranlk  gear,  and  the  fitting  of  cabins 
for  officers,  mess  places  for  men,  and  storerooms,  and  a  vast 
volume  of  other  work  unnecessary  to  be  specified.  In  regard  to. 
the  compUgateddetaito  of  guns  aod  torpedoes^  the  captains  of  the 
gunnery  and  torpedo  schools  have  a  function  of  supervision.  The 
captain  of  the  fleet  reserve  also  closely  watches  the  work,  because, 
when  the  heads  of  all  departments  have  reported  the  ship  to  be 
ready,  she  has  to  be  inspected  by  tfae  commander-in-chief  at 
the  port,  and  then  passed  into  the  fleet  reserve  as  ready  for  sea, 
and  there  the  captain  of  the  fleet  reserve  is  responsible  for  her 
efficiency.  Other  important  officers  of  a  dockyard  aio  the  chief 
engineer;  the  superintendent  civil  engineer,  who  has  charge  of 
the  work  involved  in  keeping  all  buildings,  docks,  basins,  caisscms, 
roads,  &c.,  in  repair;  the  naval  store  officer,  who  has  charge  of 
most  of  the  stores  in  the  dockyard;  and  the  cashier  of  the  yard, 
whose  name  sufficiently  expresses  his  duties. 

The  system  of  conducting  business  at  the  dockyards  is  anak)goua 
to  that  which  prevails  at  the.  adnuralty.  There  is  personal  com- 
munication between  the  officers  responsible  for  the  work,  and 
facilities  are  afforded  for  coming  to  rapid  decisions  upon  matters 
that  are  in  hand,  and  the  operations  are  conducted  with  an  ease 
which  contributes  much  to  efficiency.  In  1844  the  custom  was 
introduced  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  dockyard  meeting 
at  the  superinten4ent's  office  at  9^30  am.  every  day,  to  hear  the 
orders  from  the  admiralty  and  discuss  the  work  of  the  day.  But 
^this  system  of  "  readings  "  was  abolished  at  the  beginning  of 
1906,  the  naval  establishments  inquiry  committee  considering 
that  the  assembling  of  the  officials  was  unnecessary  since  the 
communications  after  recq>tion  are  G(H>ied  and  sent  to  the 
departments  concerned. 

The  police  force  necessary  in  a  dockyard  is  in  some  cases 
supplied  from  the  London  metropolitan  police,  and  13  under 
the  orders  of  the  superintendent  of  the  yard  for  duties  connected 
with  it,  and  under  the  commissioner. of  police  for  the  discipline 
and  disposition  of  the  force.  The  charges  axe,  of  course,  paid  by 
the  admiralty,  and  the^system  answers  well. 


United  StaUs, — ^The  shore  stations  under  control  of  the 
Navy  Department  (see  also  Admiralty  Anioj^asxEATiON),  and 
colleotivdy  known  as  naval  stations,  are  under  different  names 
according  to  their  nature.  Of  those  called  N(wy  Yardt,  and 
intended  for  the  general  purpose  of  sources  of  supply  and  for 
repairs  of  ships,  there  are  within  the  United  States  eight  in 
number.  Two  of  them  are  on  the  Pacific  coast,  situated  on  Puget 
Sound,  at  Bre^nerton,  Washington;  and  at  Mare  Island,  near 
San  Frandsco.  The  other  six  are  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
are  situated  at  Portsmouth,  N.H.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Brooklyn^ 
N.Y.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Washington,  D.C.;  cmd  Norfolk,  Va. 
There  are  also  naval  stations  at  Port  Royal  and  Cha'rleston,  S.C. ; 
Key  West  and  Pensacola,  Fla.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Guan- 
tanamo,  Cuba;  Culdi)ra  and  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico;  Honolulu, 
H.L;  Cavite,  P.I.;  Tutuila,  Satnoa;  and  Island  of  Guam,  in 
the  Ladrones  Islands.  The  floating  dock  Dewey,  having  a  lifting 
capacity  of  18,500  g^ross  tons  with  a  free-board  of  2  ft.,  was 
stationed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1906.  > 

Besides  these,  theie  are  important  navai  stations  established 
for  special  purposes,  which  in  some  cases  are  also  available  for 
ports  of  supply  and  for  repairs.  These  are:  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.^  for  the  instruction  of  naval  cadets; 
the  training  stations  at  Newport,  R.I.,  and  Yerba  Buena  Island, 
Cal.,  for  the  instruction  of  apprentices;  the  proving  ground  at 
Indian  Head,  Md.,  on  the  Potomac  river,  where  all  government- 
built  ordnance  is  tested;  the  War  College  at  Newport,  R  J.,  for 
the  instruction  of  officers;  the  torpedo  station  at  Newport,  for 
the  instruction  of  officers  and  men  m  torpedoes,  electricity,  and 
submarine  diving;  the  naval  observatory  at  Washington;  and 
the  marine  post  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  (foaling  dep6ts  have  been 
established  at  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago,  Samoan  Islands,  and  at 
Manila,  P.I.  Naval  hospitals  are  located  at  the  Portsmouth, 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Norfolk  and  Mare 
Island  yards;  at  Las  Animas,  Colo.;  at  Newport,  RJ.;  Canacao, 
P.I.;  Sitka,  Alaska;  and  Yokohaqaa,  Japan. 

The  commandant  of  a  navy  yard  and  station^  who  is'  utnaily 
a  rear-admiral,  is  its  coitunander-in-^hief .;  Bis  official  assistants 
are  called  heads  of  departments.  The  captain  of  the  yard,  who 
is  next  in  succession  to  conunand,  has  general  charge  of  the  water 
fvont  and  the  ships*  moored'  there,  and  of  the  police  of  the  navy 
yard;  it  is  bis  duty  to  keep  the  commandant  informed  as  to  the 
nature  and  efficiency  of.all  work  in  progress.  The  equipment 
officer  has  charge  of  anchoirs,  chains,  rigging,  sails  and  the  electric 
generating  plant.  The  other  heads  of  departments  are  the 
ordnance  officer,  the  naval  constructor,  the  engineering  officer, 
the  general  storekeeper,  the  paymaster  of  the  yard,  the  surgeon 
and  the  dvil  engineer.  The  clerks  and  draughtsmen  employed 
by  these  officers  ate  appointed  under  civil  service  rules,  and 
their  employment  is  continuous  so  long  as  funds  are  available. 
The  foremen  are  sdected  by  competitive  examination,  and  their 
number  is  fixed.  In  the  employment  of  mechanics  and  labourers, 
veterans  are  given  preference,  after  which  follow  persoiiis  previ- 
ously employed  who  have  displayed  especial  efficiency  and  good 
conduct.  The  rates  of  wages  are  determined  semi-annually  by 
a  board  of  officers,  who  ascertain  the  wages  paid  by  private 
establishments  in  the  vkinity  of  the  navy  yard.  Eight,  hours 
constitute  the  legal  work  day.  When  emetgencies  necessitate 
longer  hours  the  workmen  are  paid  at  the  ordinary  rate  plus 

50%. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  work  to  be  performed  upon  naval 
vessels  is  determined  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy;  the  com- 
mandant then  issues  the  necessary  orders.  The  material  required 
is  obtained  by  a  system  of  requisitions,  which  provide  for  the 
purchase  from  the  lowest  bidder  after  <^>en  competition.  Heads 
of  departments  initiate  the  purchase  of  materials  which  are 
peculiar  to  their  own  work;  ordinary  commercial  articles, 
however,  are  usually  carried  in  a  special  stock  called  the  "  Naval 
Supply  Fund,"  which  may  be  drawn  upon  by  any  head  of  depart- 
ment. All  materials  are  inspected,  both  'as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  by  a  board  of  inspectors  consisting  of  three  officers. 

France, — The  French  coast  is  divided  into  five  naval  arrondisse* 
meats,  which  have  their  headquarters,  at  the  five  naval  ports  of 
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wi^ch  Che-tH)urg,_Bfest  and  Toulon  are  .the  mpst  important,  Lpr^ent 
and  K6chefort  being  of  lesser  degree,  AU  are  building  and  nttlng-oi^ 
Wrds.  Gofsiea,  whidi  has  naval  stations  at  Ajacdo,  Pdrio  Vetchio, 
Bcuoi^cio  aod  other  places*  is  a  dependency  o£  the  araenal  at  Toukuu 
On  the  African  cqast  th^r^  ace  docking  facilities  in  Algeria.  Bicerta, 
the  Tunisian  port,  has  been,  made  a  i^aval  base  by.  the  deepening 
and  fortifying  of  the  (ja'iiaj  ' which  is  the  approach  to  the  inner 
lake.  There  are  arsenals  ialso  at  Saigon  and  Hai-phong,  and  an 
estahlishmeilt  at  Diego  Suarws:  <       ' 

The  ^sidiaiyestablisl^iineAte' la  France  are  th^gun  foundiry  at 
Ruell^;  the  stjeel  arifi  iron  works  at  Gu^rigfiy*  where  and^o^  chains 
and  ^mour-tirate  jare  made:  and  toe  works  at  Iiyiret,  onan  island 
in  th^  lower  Loire,  Where 'mairfimery  is  constructed.  There  are 
many  private  shipbuikHlig  esC&Hliflhmgnts  fik  thecooAtry,  the  mo6t 
importa^t'bieuw  the  Fom^jet  Cliantiers  de  la  M^itetmnbe  at  La 
Seyne,  on  t}ie  lesser, roadstead. at  Toulon  where  maiw  ^reR/ch  an<J 
foreign  t^ir^hips  of  the  largesf  classed  have  been  buift.  vThe  same 
company  hasr  a  building:  yat^  'at  Havre.  Oth'er  estabii^nments  are 
the Ateiiers'st  Chaxitlens de  laLoire,  at  Baikit  Nasidre ; the KornUiiid 
Yardi  at^ Havre;  aad  th^  Q^ntierB  de  la  Qirop^t  fleir  Bordeaux* 

Each  of  the  arrondis^n^ei;i,ta  .above  Qieptioned  is  djyided  io^o 
sou's-arrondissements,  having  thjcir  centres  in  the  great  commercial 
ports,  but  this  arrangemeilt  £  purfely  fbr  the  tmbocfiment  of  the  men 
of  ihi  Inacriptioit  Makii«itiier^and  *ha0!noiehing  t^'dowitii  the  dock- 
y^rdq  iitSiA^APm^ar^eoiils^.-.  in  Q»fih'ank>ridiaseme«kt>theTite^diniiali 
who  IS  n^vs^l  pretectt  IS  the  tfimediate  representative  o£  the, minister 
of  marine,  and  has  luIl  direction  and  command  oi  the  arsenal,  which 
Is  his  heaoguafters.'  He  ik  thus  c6mmander-in-ch5ef ;  as  also  governo|-- 
dfs^nittt<h»<dimeio£>'wter>  bui  hlsaiuthority  doe^  nbt  ^ttod  to  shi^i 
bi?l4M»ging|:0'0tgaii^ed<9quadr(«9iQr  divisions.  iThe  iiav^  fxrefeot  id 
assistedby  a  rear-admira^ /^  chief  of  the  sita|f -(excejpjfc  at  Loident  and 
Rochefort,  where  the  office  15  filled  by  a  captanOi  ahda  certain  number 
of  offtcers,'  the  spedal  Unctions  of  the  chief  of  the .  staff  having 
relation  pnndpally  to  the  emeitiliidy  and-^j^^mte/'of  the  fleet,  while 
the  "  ittajor*g)sneiuW"  who  ta  usually  a  rear^^admiral)  is  concerned 
chiefly,  with  the  materiel., ,  There  are  al;u>  directpn^  of  stores,  q(  naval 
construction,  of  the  meqical  service  and  of  the  submarine  defences 
(which  are  concertied  wfth'  torpedoes,  mines  and  torpedo-boats), 
a»  ti^l  ad  of  Aaval  ordnance  and  'works.  The  prefect  directs  the 
operaltom'Ot  the  anenaU'  and  is  ntsponsible  for  its  efficiencv  and  for 
that  pf\  the  ships  vhich  ««^  ther?  /in  reservef  In  reg^/d  to^ the  consti-f 
tution  and  maintenance  of  the  naval  forcest  the  administration  of  th^ 
arsenals  is  cfivfded  into  tliree  principal  depa^ment?,.  the  first  con-j 
cemed  with  naval  coildtrUction,  the  second  with  ordnance,  including 
gan-AOuotin^  and  Qmall-^aonB,  and  the  third  with  the  so-called 
submarine  defenpes^  c^i^  with,  all  torp^lo  maUriel, 

Gerrfiany, — 'With  the  expansion  of  the  German  navy  considerably, 
additions iiaVe  been:  made  to  the. two  principal  aockyards.  These 
are  Wilhelmshaven,  the  naval  headquarters  on  the  North  Sea,  and' 
Kiel,  tlM)  headqaavtero on  the-fiahiCf  Danzig  beinr  an  estabUshmenci 
of  lesser  i^portancCf  and  Kia^jrch^u  an  undeveTpped  base  in  th^ 
Shantung  peninsula,  Ch|na>.  ^The  chief  official  at  each  home  dock- 
yard is  tne,  superintendent  {Oheriberffdtrektqr)y  who  is  a  rear-admiral 
of  senior  <japtain  directly  responsible  to  the  naval  secretanr  of  state. 
Under' tiie  anpccintendent'S 'Ordtfis  are  the  chief  of  the  AiuriMiini 
departmeiitT  or  cap^Lnqf  th^  fleet  reserve^  the  dtrectoxis  of  ordnance, 
torpedpes.  navigation^  naval  construction,  engineering  and  harbow 
workis,  with  some  other  officers. '  The  chiefs  or  the  constructive  and 
^ngine^HlVig  defteirtbientd'are  responsible  for  the  building  of  ships  and 
machiasiiy}  ana  £qp  tbe  maiiitenaiiceof  the  htdls  and  machinery  of 
existirig  yesaeb;  whiJ^  the,worka.depa#rtment  has  charge  Q^  all  w!ork 
qn  the  quays,  dockp,  «c. ,  in  ,thp  dockyard  apd  port.  A  great  advance 
has  b^i\  made  in  increasing  the  efficiency  and  capkabiUties  of  the 
imperial  dockyards  by  introducing  a  system  of  ciontinuous  work  in 
the  'b^ikliing  of  nek  sh^s^iand  efiecting 'iterations  inothet*,  and 
G^m£|nt  .materiiU  i# .  ekph)»iv^y  used;,  Tbe  .3cbichau  .VkfTorksat 
Elbihg  and  Daozig,  the  Vulkan  yard  at  Bredow,  near  Stettin ^  the 
Wes6r  Company  at  Bremen,  and  the  establishment  of  Blohm  and 
Voss  at  Hamburg,  atre  ftnpbrtant  establishments  which  have  built 
ixKuiy{vtS9eli  for  the^Gennatn  navy,  as  well  as  t6t  forei|<fi'Si]afc6s. 

/tofaf.TyJlh^  priwE^l.  Italian? /State  dod^ardfeftDt  S^ezia^iNapias 
and.yenice,,i:he^$rst,nftm^d  ,bi^ng  by  far ^  the  mosl|  important,  .It 
covers  an  ar6a,  including  the  water  spaces,"of  629  acres,  and  there 
are  five  dry  docks,  three  beine  433  ft.  long  and  105  ft.  wide,  and  two 
36T  it.  long  aitd/90  f tj  6 .in.  'wide.  The  dockyard  id  very  completely 
eq.wppQd  I  with  machinery  jof.the  best  British,  Gernian  and  Italian 
makes,  aqd  it.  has  I^lt  sevpqd  oi  the  finest  Italian  ships,  The 
number  ot  hands  employed  in  the  yard  averages  4000.  There  are 
two  building  sfi^s,  and  fot^  smaller  vessels  there  are  t'Wo  In  the 
neighbouring  eeatabHshmiettiiof 'San  Bartolommed  (which  is  the  head^ 
q^art^  fi)r  submarine  mining);,  and  one  at  Sam  Vito«. 'where  ik  a 
GpYer/aaie|ijt  guUjf^qtory.,,  Ga^tpllam^nare  di.Stabift  is  subsidiai^ 
to  Napllfes.  ^  large  diy, dock' has  been  built  at  TaraijtQ..  There  is 
a  smaH  nai|al  establishment  at  Maddalena  Island  on  the  Strait  of 
Bdni<(uti6.  •  The  Italian-  Govternment  has  no^uh  or  torpedo  factories, 
nearly,  aU  th^  ondnancb  comSng  from  the  ArmstrDog  factory  at 
Pozzudii  n^r  Napl^f  and  the  toirpedoes  from  the  Sch](varrJcppf 
factory  at  Venice,  while  armour-plates  are  produced  at  the  im- 
portabit  vorkS' at  Terni:  •  lUacliSnery  is  sopptted 'by  the  fitmfe'of 
Aanddob  Odcro,  Olando,  Guppy  &  Hankhom'  and  Pattlson.    The* 


three  establishn^ent^  fi^^  p^mi^.h^v^ipnpQi^nit^htpbuilfMAg  yardB, 
and  have  constructed  ve^ls  for  the  Italian  and  foreign  navies. 
The  Oriando  Yard  at  Leghorn'  is  Government  property,  but  Is 
leased  bj^  the  fitm,  and  possessed' five  building  slips. 

A^s4na'Hungaf(y.rr^The  naval  acseoal  is  on  the  wdl^i^rocected 
harbour  of  Pola>  in  I^triar  which  is  the  headquarter^  of  the  natioiial 
navy,  and  includes  establishments  of  all  kinas  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  fleet.  There  are  large  building  and  docking  facilities,  and  a 
number  of  warships  have  been -built  there.  There  is  a  constructSon 
v}ard.  also  at  Trieste,  A  new  coadiag  and  torpedoi  staiion  is  iatt  Toodo, 
Large  magazines  an4  stores  are  at  yaQeluiiga,^and  the,nuiijiiig^tabliah- 
ment  fs  at  Ficella.  The  shipbuilding  branch  of  the  navy  ig.  under  the 
direction  of  a  dhief  constrtictor  (Oberster'/ngenieu/),. aBS^stedhy  seven 
oonstniolors,'  of  whom  two  are  of  the  first  class.  The  engiiieenng  and 
ordnance  branches  ^ffe  similariy.organized*. 

5Mt».— The  Spanis^l  dockyards  ar^  pf  considerable  anti^ui^^  btiit 
of .  diminishing  importance.  There  is  an  establishment  .at  Ferrol, 
another  at  Cartagena,  and  a  tliird  at  Cadli.  They  are.wen  equipped 
in  all  necessary  respects,  but  are  not  pi-ovided  with  Continuous  Work. 
A  recent  airaiigefnent.iKtlie  spocialisatiott^bf  the  i>^ds^  Fe|rro^ being 
designed  for  Iw^er,  and  C^rrojjeqa  f pif  ^i«afler,.  bMUdii^  worti.-  Tbe 
ordnance  establishment  IS  at  Carraoa.    ,  ,  ,.  .  , 

Rtiisia.'^ln  Russia  the  naval  J^orts  are  of  two  classes.  The  most 
impoM;ant'are'Kit)lisi&dt;'9t'Pet^itbtirg^and'Nikolaye^.  Of  lesser 
importance  .41Y  :Re(v«if  .Svflabaig,:^Sevastopolr  B4timv"B)ikli'.  and 
Vladivostok^  The  f^inMt^i«jn.of ,  the  laifser  por^;  Except  St 
Petersburg,  which  is  under  special  regulations,  is  ii^  the  hands  of 
vice-admirate,  who  are  commanders-in-chief,  while  the  smaller  ports 
are«  under  the  directioil  d*  rear^dmirals:-  All  aref  dSrectly  under  the 
i^WtfiK  of  xnantoereiDcept  that  the 'Bliu^k >Se»  ports  and  A^trabad, 
on  the  Caspian,  are  subordinate  tp,,  the  eomnfan^«iar<hief  at 
Nikolayev.  Sevastopol  has  <grown  in  importance,  apd-  become 
mainly  a  naval  harboiit,  the  commercial  harbour  bejng  iiemoved  to 
Theo^osia.  Thte  Russian  government  has  also  pro<>o^'  to  remodel 
tlfe^  harbour  works  At  St  Fitersbuvg  said'  Kronsudt;  ^The  teiliperor 
Alep^ander  HI.  Port.at  Ubau>, o^.tlw  Baltic,  kiiB  a^irq^on Jks9  Uabfe 
to  b^  icebound  in  the  winter.  '  There  are  no.  strictly  pnvate  yards. for 
the  building  of  large  vessels  in  Russia,  except  that  of  the  Black  Sea 
Company  at  Nikoiaytev;  MesArs'  Creighton  build  torpedo-boats  at 
AlN)  in  Finland^  .9nd  thei admiralty  has  steel  wforks  at  IJora,  where 
soni^  tprperfo-boats.  have  ba^n.  buUt...  Other  lordnaflce.Mand  steel 
!  works  are  at  Obukhoy  and  Putiloy,  ,  \ 

I  '  ydjJxin.— The  principal  Japanese  dockyard,  which  was  established 
I  b^  tfhe  Shoganate  in  i866,  is  Yokosuka.  French  naval  constructors 
!  andencineers  were  emptoyed,  and^seveitil.  ^*tM6tfk  ship&  wtere  beilt.' 

■  Tk§  Japanese  took  the  administiiajtion  into  %heiir  own  liabds  in  1875,, 
and  built  a  number  of  vessels  of  small  displacement,  in  t^e  yard4 
The.limit  of  si2e  was  about  5000  tons,  but  the  establishment  has  been 
etAarged  so  that  vessels  of  the  first  class  may  be  bpilt  there.     There 

i  isra  first-class  modern  dry  ckH>k  which  will  take  the  lavg^  battleship. 
Shipbuilding  would  be  undertaken toa  larger ^Ktentoufcior^iie  fact 
that  nearly  all  ma,terial  has.  to  come  frpm  abroad, .  Qj^jv^.  to  1905 
all  the  important  vessels  of  the  Japanese  navy  were  built  in  Great 
Britain,  Frari^e,  Germany^  ahd  6ie  United  States;  btit  d,t  the  end  of 
that  y^a  fiiBtK:Uiss  cruiser  of  13^500' tons  (the  ^'  Tsukuba  '^  was 
launched  /rom  the  imporliant  yaird  M  K»ire. .  Then  aiiB' other  yards 

at  Sassebo  and  Maisuru^ , .      ..  .        ,      ,  1       . 

,         ..•      '  I'    I  ''ii.  .11. 

DOCTbR  (Lai:  f<>r  '*  te^ch^f '*),  'the  tlUfe  cionfyred'  by'  the 
highest  university  degree.  Orfgindliy' th^re  "Wer^'only  two 
degrees,  tho^se  of  badrelor  and  toaster,  and  the  titli  doctor  was 
'^veh^td  certain  mastferS  as  a '  merely  hoiiorary' appdlation. 
\  Tbe  process  by  which  it  'b^anib  e^tftlilia&cd  a§  a"  degree  stipertor 
'  to  that  of  master  cannot  be  cleiriy  thlt^d.  '  At  Bolbgria  it  seeyms 
to  hiave  been  conferred 'in  the  fetcWty  of  law  as  ^atfe^  as  the 
lith  bentory.  Paris' conferrefd  the  dejgree  iii'tJi^  faculty  "0^ 
dn^nity,  accoitliyig  to  Ant6ny  Wood,  ^oine  time  aftei^'1150.  In 
England'ft  wasihti^dduced 'iii'tTici 'i;Jth  cerituiV;  and  both  in 

■  Bugiand'aiid  oft  the'  cdhtin^ntit  was  \6tii  cbtifllied  to  thfe  faculties 

■  of  law  and' divinity;'  Though  the  wbtd  is  sb  to'mmonly  bsed'  as 
^noTiythotis  with'*'  physician,"  it  w^  not'tintH  the  i"4th  century 

'  that  the  doctor's  digifee  began  to  be  toiifefred'te  medicine.    *the 

'  tendency  Cilice  has-  beeh'  to  enth^h  io  aIl"factlliifes;'tHus'in 

\  Gertoatiy/ftt'  thfe  fatuity  of  arts,  it  has  replaced,  the  old  tStle  of 

ma^ster'.'   Th^'do^torate  6f  ttmsfc  ^afe  first  conferred  at'Oxford 

aTKl  Cambridge.  '   .  '         »   •       •■  \     .  . 

Dotlor^  <ff  tke  Church  ^re'  tertain  sairils  Vh*6se  doctrinal  Writ- 
'  ings  have  obtained,  by  the  universal  consent^  of  the  Church 
;  or  by  papa!  decree,  a  spedkl  duthorfty.'  'Iii  the  case  6f  tfte  grfeat 
•  schoolman  a=  characteristic  qilallfication  Hv'afe  ddded  td  the  title 
.doctor,  p.g.  '•'angeUcus''  (Aqtiinas),  '*''tnelUflutls  "^  (Bernard). 
•Thte  doctors 'of  the  Chtirlth  art:  for 'tie 'East,  SS.  Athanasius, 
1  Gregory  of 'Nafcianiniij,  BHirf  th^  Great;'  John  Chrysosfbin;  for 
the  West,  SS.  Hilary,  AtobWfee/Jeibme,  Atrgustke,  Gregbrj^  the 
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Great, ''AiiBdtti/'Berfta:^4  'S^nkieiilura  anid:  ^h6mas  Aquinas. 
To  these  St  Alphonso  dei  U^oA^^iA  hM^  hf  Pepe  Phis  IX.   • 

DOCTORS^' '  COM MCMS;  ^  'tte  ^^fiaide  "^^Mkly-  uppUfA '  'to  a 
-sc^tiety  of  e^dekiaEstical  la w)%i«  iii  Loiidbil;  forming  a  dfetincit 
ptoie&Aoo.  lor  the  pi^^^ke^ of  ttrfe'civfi  aM  caiion  law6.  ' Some 
-meteth^t^di  ^e  pbrofessfon  pnrt^aS^  i^  1^67  a^ltenea^  St  P)aul% 
on  which' a<i  tbehr  own  expense  ^hy  «^fect^  houses  (destroyed  in 
the  greit  fire/btit  rdbirilt'  in  t&f^yttk  the  resddenc^  of  the  Judgefe 
and  adviocatcis/  and-ptt^r  l)tiiM$ngd  i6t  holdieig  the -eccleskstical 
and  admiralty  courts;  '^In  17^  a  i^^yElbehArter  was  olitadned 
by  viittle'bf'Whkh'the  theii'  members' of  the  sod6ty  and  their 
succe^tovs!  wcttie  incorfydiiated-iindtf  ^Ihe  naine  and  title  of  ''  The 
College  of  Doctoff&  of  Law  exercent  in  'the  Bcdes&a^cal  and 
Admiralty  Courts."  The  college  consisff^  6i  a  pre^ddnt  (the 
dean  of  Ardies  for  the  time  being)  and  of  'those  doctors  of  law 
who,  having  regularly  taken  tbattlegree  in  either  of  theuni^ 
vexsities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  having  been'  admitted 
advocates  in  pursuance  of  the  Rescript  of  tne'brthbishop  of 
Canterbury,  were  elected  fellows  in  the  marinef  {"Prescribed  by 
the  charter.  There  were  also  attached  to  the  College  thirty-four 
proctors,  whose  duties  were  analogous  to  those  of  solicitors. 
The  jiidges  of  the  archiepiscopal;  courts  were  always  selected 
from  this  college.  By  the  Court  of  Probate  Act  *857  the 
college  was  empowered  to  sell  its  real  attd"  i^tsonal  i^tate  and 
to  surrender  its  charter,  and  it  was  -enacted  that '  on  such 
surrender  the  coUege  should  be  dissolve  and  the  property 
thereof  beiong  to  the  theii  ei^sting  mexhbers  as  tenants  in 
conunon  lor  their  own  use  and^  benefit.'  The  College  was  ac*- 
cordiHgly  diSBolved,  and  the  variq^  ecdesiastical  courts  which 
sat  at  Doctors'  Conunons  (tie  Court  of  Arches,  the  PterogAtfve 
Court,  the  Faculty  Court  and  the  Court  ^  Delegates)  are  now 
open  to  the 'whole  bar.  % 

|)QCTRm4^lRES,  t^^  na9ie  gjveA  to  the  leaders  oP  the  moderate 
a&d  tonatitutiotnaX  RoyaJistB  in  Fxante  After  th^'s^ond  testora^ 
tion  of  Louis  XVIII;  in  t8i5.  The  nai^e;  as  has  often  been  the 
case  with  party  desijgpiation^,  was  at  first 'given  in  derision,  and 
by  an  e^emy.  ,.In  ;i$ij6/the  Nain  jaune^rifugU^  a  French  paper 
published  at  Brussels  by  Bona^artist  and  Liberal  etSe^,  be{gan 
to  speak  6f  M.  Rdytr-OoUard  «s'  the  "  d6ctrinairfc  '^  and  also  as 
h  phre  ^Ro^-CMtrd'  de  la'  dMHfU  chriHeftne.  The  f^es  de  la 
docifhie'dMHievMe\  poptflafly  toowttas'the^'Moctrihaires,''^  wer6 
a  Frenfch  retigibUii'order  fotmded  in  1592  by  CSsarde  Bus.  The 
choice  o!  a  nkknam^  -for  M.  Ro3^cf-Collatd  does  credit  t6  the 
joumallslde  f6!rtght  df  xiit  eontHMt^rfir  to  the-  Nainjawne  fBfuglS, 
for  hfe  wtfs^hipiiktiiaHy  a: hiAn irh<*  intlde it  hisljushieSs  to  preach 
a  doctrine' and  an  ofrtfiodoxy:  The  popularity  of  the  name  and 
It^  t^pid  tf:d;en^I6n  to  M.  Rbyer-^Collard's  c<:i/Heagtids  is  the  suffi-^ 
dent  proof  that  it  Was  wdl  chbkenand  hiid  khorethan  a  ^rsdnal 
applieation.  These-  ceileagufes  came,  ft  is  thie;  from  various 
^qoATtt^'.  Thi^ducde  Kdhdleu  andlii.  de  Sttrehad  b^nRoyaKist 
«»«ii^r&  ddHtt^ithe  revdhitionary^and  iittperiai  epoch.  MM: 
Rdyer^dlkfii  hi^teelf ,  IMn€,  ahd  Main^  de  !Bh^an'  had  sat  in  the 
revohrtKwiary  Aao^Tb^tflSe^:  ^  MM-.  Padqufer,*Beiignot,  de  Barante, 
€u^er,^6i]9uer,  Gi2i26t  and^  Decaz^  had  b^n  UtipraAtA  officials. 
But  they  wefeldosfelyunitedlsy  pcilitit^  t>'^ciple;  atfd  also  by  a 
certain  simllaril!y  of  method.  '  Soihe  of  th5m,  hotably  Guifcot  khd 
Mahie  d6'B5fahf  Wc»rb'  theorists  awd  toihrnehtatort  on  the  ptftudW^s 
of  go^minettt.  '  M*  de'barant^  was- an  eminent  nmri  of 'letters. 
All  were  noted  for  the  dddJrina!  coherence  of  theii*  prfnciplite  and 
the  (Haletticar  rigidity  of  theli*  argu«i<^ts."The  object  of  the 
party  as  defined  by  M.  (afterwards  Ihe^  due)  Decaaes  v^as  t6 
"  nationalize  the  mona.rchy  and  to  WiyaliEePi*ance.''  The  means 
by  which  they  hdped  to  ittain  tils  ehd  Vere  a  loyal  application 
of  the  chai»ter  ^nted  by  Louis  XVIII.,  tatd  th6  steady  to^pera- 
tibn  bf  tie'  king  ^wilK  the  mbderAte  Royalists  to  defeat  the 
extteihe  party  known  a^  the  Ultras,  Who  aimed'  at  the  complete 
undoing  of  the  political  and  social  work  of  the  Revolution. ' '  The 
Doctriftaifte  Were  ready  to  aD6W  the  king  a  largcf  discretion  in 
the  choice  of  his  jpiinlsters  and  the  direction  of  national  policy. 
They  refused  to  'allow,  that  xaiii^sters  -sbjQwld  be  removed  in 
obedience,  to  a  hostile  vote  in  the  chaoaber*  Their.  ideaLin  fact 
was  a>  cottibinatiOn  of  a'  king  who  frankly  accepted  the  resfults 


^f  the>  R^V^tyltftibn,  and  whoigOvefn^dlMta ^^beM^sptrit;  wixft  th^ 
advice  bf  A  ((Chamber  electa  by  el  Very'  hmit^d  donstitulenOy,  »kf 
which  men  of  property  andlediieatibn^ foiled,  ifi  not  the^  WlKiie, 
at  least  th^v^  grfeat  majority  of  the  vot«s.  '^  Theii  titewfe  w^e 
set  forth  iiy  Gtdzot  in  i»i6  ih.  instTtit^DugffiiimHi^m&tU 
refr$sbftMif  et  d^^tfmaifPcH4€t  'de  la  'Pr&tke:  'The  chiief  ^^rgans  Of 
the  party  in  the  press  were  the  Indipefid^ntyteDSLtiitd^theGM^ 
itikOionnd  in>  18 17,  and  t)i&  J ommd  dts  dibim:  '^he  6«ipporters 
of  the  Doctrmidres  in  tbb  tountry  were  dh:kfly  ex-offlctals  o^the 
empire,**"^hO'  beUeved  'in  'the '  nefctssity  i&t  tbonatdhicai'  gO^i^ 
ment  bfit  had  a  lively  ineikiory  of  Napol^on^g:  tyranny 'aiid  a 
«Lo  less  lively  hatrcid  of 'the  ^ncH^  V<$^«f»^,H^nn^rchantBV  miabu^ 
facturers  and  members  b¥  the  ht)^ral  'professions,  paitiduliirly  the 
lawyers.  The  history  of  the  Doctrinaires'  as  a  separate  poKtfcal 
party  be^an  in  i!8i6  and  ended  in'rS^o.  '  Iii'i'8t6  they,tJbtaftted 
the  co-operation  of  Louis  XVlII.,  -^o  had  be6tt  friglitfeiled  by 
the  violence  of  the  Ultras  in  the  Chambre  introuvahle  of  181 5. 
In  '1830  they  werfe  destroyed  .by  Chatles  X.  when  he  took  the 
Ultra  prince  de  Polignac  as  his  minlstei  and  entered  on  the  con- 
flict with  Liberalism  in  France  which  ended 'in  his  overthrow. 
During  the  revolution  of  1830  the  t)octrinalres  became  absorbed 
in  the  Orleanists,  from  whom  they  had  never  been  ^epai^ted  on 
any  ground  of  principle  (see  Frakce*  History), 

The  word  "  doctrinaire  "  has  become  naturalized- ai  English 
terminology,  as  at>plied,  in  a  slightl^r  contemptuous  ^ense,  to  a 
theorist,' as  distin^shed  from  a  practical  nlan  of  a&irs. 

See  Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Histoir^  du  gouoernerfPsni  parh' 
menMreen  Francs  (Paris,  1 857-187 1)»  vol.  fii. 

IMH/UMBNT,  strictly,  in  law,  that  which  can  serve  as  evidence 
or  proof,  and  is  Written  or  printed,  or  Jias  an  inscription  or  any 
significance  t&at  Celu  be  '\read  ";  thus  a  pictiire,  authenticated 
photograph,  s^  or  the  like  would  furnish  '*  documentary 
evidence.*'  '  More  generally  the  word  isused  for  written  or  printed 
papers  that  provide  information  or  evidence  on  a  subject.'  The 
Latin'  documefUuftt,  from  which  the  w<^d  is  derived,  meant,  in 
classical  times,  a  lesson,  example  or  prgolidocere,  to  teach),  and 
only  in  liiedieval  Lati^  came  to  be  applied  to  an  instirtmentumj  or 
record  fn. writing.'  The  classical  Latin  use  is  found  in.  English; 
thus  Jeremy  Taylor  (Works,  ed.  1835,  i.  815)  speaks  of  punish- 
ment being  a  [^single  and  sudden  document  if  instafitlv  in- 
flicted ^*  (see  Dn*LOMATic;  and  f^vmEKCE)-.  ,    ^     t 

DODD,  WILLIAM  (1729-1777),  £aiglish  divine,  Was  boi;n  at 
BourUe  in  Lincohishire  in  May  ^29.  He  was  admitted  a  sizar 
of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1745,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
iri  1756,  being  fifteenth  Wrangler.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
married  a  young  woman  of  a  more  than/q.uestionabl^  reputation, 
whose  fextraVagant  habits  helped  to  ruin  him!  Iii  f^^i  he 
wa^  ordained  d^a^on,  and  in  1753  priest,  and  he  soon  became  a 
popular^ahd  celebrated  preacher.  His  'first  preferment  was  the 
lectureship  of  West-Ham  and  Bow.  in  1754  he  was  alfe  chosen 
letfttrrer  of  St  Olave's,  Hart  Street;,  and  in  17^7  he  took  the 
degree 'of  M.A.  at  Camibridge,  subsequently  becoining  ^f^L.D. 
Hfe  was  a  streriUoUs  supporter'of  the  Magdalen  )x6^ta|,  founded 
in  1 7 58,  and  soon^  afterwards  becaaiei  preacher^  at.  tbej  chd|p4  of 
that  charity/ ^I6i' 1763  he  obtained  a  prebend  at  Brecdn,'and  in 
the  same  yearheVas  appointed  one  6f  the  king's'thajilaiins^, — 
sOon  after  which- the  education  of  Philip  Stanhope,  aftenyarpls 
ear!  Of  Che^tferfieltf ,  was"  ttoihrtiitted  td  hiseare.'  Iii  ^^^68  he'liatf 
a  fashionable  congregation  and  WajS'held  in  high'est^m,  but 
indistreet  ambition  l<^d  td  Wis  ruin!  '  O^' thid  liVJig  ofSif tjte0rgfef"s, 
Hanover  Sqi^aird,  becoming  vacant:  itt'i774,  Mrs 'Dbdifi  Virrotfe* 
an  anottytnous  letter  to  the  ^e  of  the  lord  thancfellbr,  offering 
three  thousand  giiiheas  if,  by  her  as^statice;  Dbdd'^i'fe^  promoted 
to  the  ben'efide;  This  letter  having  be^  tracfedV  a'tbr^iplalnt  wis 
immediately  made  to  the  fetUg,  and  Dodd  Was  dismissed  ftroni  his 
office  as  chaplain.  ;  Aft^i*  residihg  f6r  some  time  dt  'Geneva  and 
Paris,  he  returned  to  England  in  ,!t776.  He  still  drbritinued  to 
exercise  his  dericai  functions,  but  his  extravagant  habits  ;sObn 
involved  him  in  difficulties.  '  To  me6t  his  creditors  bfe  forged 
a  bond  on  his  former  pupil  Lord'Chestet^eld  for "^4200,  ^ild 
actually  receiVi^d  the  money.  He  was  detected,  c6mtnitl;6d  to 
prison,  tried  at  the- Old  ^aile}^,  found  guilty,  and  seAtefnciid 46 
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death;  and,  in  s|»te  of  numerous  applicatioas  for  mercy,  he  was 
executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  37th  of  June  1777.   Samuel  Johnson 
was  veiy  eealouE  in  pleading  for  a  pardon,  and  a  petition  from 
the  city  of  London  leceived  >3,ooo  signatures.   Dr  Dodd  was  a 
voluminous  writer  and  possessed  considerable  abilities,  with  but 
little  judgment  and  much  vanity.  He  wrote  one  or  two  comedies, 
and  bis  Betmlies  of  Sbakefpeare,  published  in  1752,  was  long  a 
weU-knowo  work;  while  his  Thoughts  in  Prison,  a  poem  in  blank. 
verse,  wiitten  between  bis  conviction  and  execution,  naturally 
attracted  much  attention.     He  published  a  large  number  of 
sermons  and  other  theological  works,  including  a  Commentary 
on  Ike  BiMe  (i765-r77o).  A  list  of  his  fifty-five  writings  and  an 
account  of  the  writer  is  included  in  the  ThoudUs  in  Prison. 
See  also  P.  Fitigerald,  A  Fatnout  Foriery  (1865), 
DODDER  (Frisian  dodd,  a  bunch;  Dutch  dot,  ravelled  thread), 
the  popular  name  of  the  annual,  leafless,  twining,  parasitic  plants 
forming  the  genus 
Cuscuia,   formerly 
regarded  as  repre- 
senting a  distinct 
natural      order 
Cuscutaceae,    but 
now    generally 
ranked  as  a  tribe 
of      the     natural 
order     Convolvu- 
laceae.  The  genus 

100  species  and  is 
widely  distributed 
in  the  temperate 
and  warmer  parts 
of  the  earth.  The 
slender  thread-like 
stem  is  white, 
yellow,  or  red  in 
colour,  bears  no 
leaves,  and  at- 
taches itself  by 
suckersto  the  stem 
or  leaves  of  some 
other  p)ant  round 
which  it  twines 
and  from  which  it 
derivesits  nourish- 
ment. It  bears 
clusters  of  small 
flowers  with  a 
iour-  or  five- 
toothed  calyx,  a 
-  cup-shaped  corolla 

Fig.  I. — Cuseula  europaea.  Dodder.  ^ith  four  or  five 

<-  Fh>wer  removed  from  3,  Calyx.  stamens     inserted 

4!  Fruit  en'iek.pS'by  a  pereistent  corolla.      **"   "*  ^^^'   *"•* 
c    Seed.  sometimes  a  nng 

6.  Embryo.  1-6  enlarged.  of  scales  below  the 

stamens;  the  two- 
celled  ovary  becomes  when  lipe  a  capsule  splitting  by  a  ring 
just  above  the  base.  The  seeds  are  angular  and  contain  a 
thread-like  spirally  coiled  embryo  which  bears  no  cotyledons. 
On  coming  in  contact  with  the  living  stem  of  some  other  plant 
the  seedling  dodder  throws  out  a  sucker,  by  which  it  attaches 
itself  and  begins  to  absorb  the  sap  of  its  foster-parent;  it  then 
soon  ceases  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  ground.  As  it 
grows,  it  throws  out  fresh  suckers,  establishing  itself  firmly  on 
the  host-plant  (fig.  2] .  After  making  a  few  turns  round  one  stem 
the  dodder  finds  its  way  to  another,  and  thus  it  continues  twining 
and  branching  till  it  resembles  "  fine,  closely- tangled,  wet  cat- 
gut." The  injury  done  to  fiax,  clover,  hop  and  bean  crops  by 
species  of  dodder  is  often  very  great.  C.  europaea,  the  greater 
dodder  (fig.  t)  is  found  parasitic  on  nettles,  thistles,  vetches  and 
the  bop;  C.  EpUinum,  on  flax;  C.  Efithymum,  on  furze,  ling 


and  thyme.  C.  Triftdii,  the  Cloveor  Dodder^  is  perh^s  a  sub- 
species of  the  last  mentioned. 

DODDRIDOB,  PHILIP  (1703-1751),  finglbli  Ni»n)vtemiist 
divine,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  s6th  of  June   1701.     His 
father,  Daniel  Doddfidge,  was  a  London  merchant,  and  his 
mother  the  orphan  daughter  <A  the  Rev.  John  Bauman,  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  who  had  fled  from  Prague  to  escape  religious 
persecution,  and  had  held  for  some  time  the  mastership  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Kingston-upon-Thames.     Before  he  could 
read,  his  mother  taught  him  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  by  the  assistance  of  some  blue  Dutch  chimney-tiles. 
He  afterwards  went  to  a  private  school  in  London,  and  in  171} 
to  the  grammar  school 
at     Kingston-upon- 
Thames.     About     1715 
he  was  removed   to   a  * 
private    school    at    St 
Albans,    where   he  was 
much  influeniced  by  the 
Presbyterian      minister, 
Samuel  Clarke.     He  de- 
clined oSers  which  would 
have  led  him  into  the 
Anglican  ministry  or  the 
bar,  and  in  1719  entered 
the  very  liberal  academy 
for    dissenters    at    Kib- 
worth  in  Leicestershire, 
taught  at  that  time  by 
the  Rev.  John  Jennings, 
whom    Doddridge    suc- 
ceeded in  the  ministry 

at  that  place  in  ms,  p,^  ^.-CnseuU,  ftomtrata.  Section 
dechmng  overtures  from  through  unioa  between  panslte and  facM. 
Coventry,  Pershore  and  c,  stem  of-  host. 

London   (Haberdashers'  d,  Xem  ai  Cuscuia. 

Hall).  In  1729,  at  ^ 
general  meeting  of  Non- 
conformist ministers,  he  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  academy 
established  in  that  year  at  Market  Harborough.  In  the  same 
year  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  independent  ccmgrega- 
tion  at  Northampton,  which  he  accepted,  jlere  he  continued 
his  multifarious  labours;  but  the  church  seems  to  have  de- 
creased, and  his  many  engagements  and  bulky  o^respondence 
interfered  seriously  with  his  pulpit  work,  and  with  the  disdpUnc 
of  bis  academy,  where  he  had  some  aoo  students  to  whom  he 
lectured  on  philosophy  and  theolog;  in  the  mathematical  or 
Spinozistic  style,  In  1751  his  health,  which  had  never  been 
good,  brc^e  down,  and  he  sailed  for  Lisbon  gn  the  30th  of 
September  of  that  year;  but  the  change  was  unavailing,  and 
be  died  there  on  the  26th  of  October.  His  popularity  as  a 
preacher  is  said  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  his  "  high  suscepti- 
bility, joined  with  physical  advantages  and  perfect  sincerity." 
His  sermons  were  mostly  practical  in  character,  and  hie  great 
aim  was  to  cultivate  in  bis  hearers  a  spiritual  and  devotional 
frame  of  mind.  He  laboured  for  the  attainment  of  a  united 
Nonconfonnbt  body,  which  should  retain  the  cultured  elemem 
without  alienating  the  uneducated.  His  principal  works  are. 
The  Rise  and  Progress  0/  Religion  in  the  Sotd  (1745),  which  beat 
illustrates  bis  religious  genius,  and  has  been  widely  translated; 
The  Family  Expositor  (6  vols,,  i739-'7S6)i  Life  oj  Colonel 
Gardiner  (1747);  and  a  Course  of  Lectures,  on  Pneumalology, 
Ethics  and  Divinity  (1763).  He  ajso  published  several  courses , 
of  sermons  on  particular  topics,  and  is  the  author  of  many  well- 
knowo  and  justly  admired  hymns,  e.g.  "O  God  of  Bethel,  by 
whose  hand."  In  1736  both  the  universities  at  Aberdeen  gave 
him  the  degree  of  D.D. 

See   Manoirs,   by   Rev.  Job  Orton  (1766) ;  LtUers  la  amd  from 
Dr  Doddridge,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Stedman  (1790) ;  and  Correspondence 
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DQDDSt  ALFRBP  AXwiB  (184^  )>  French  generali  was 
bom  at  St  Louis,  Senegal^  on  the  6th  of  February  1842;  hJs 
father's  fflpnily  was  of  Aoglo-French  origin.  He  was  educated  at 
Carcassonne  and  at  St  Cyr,  and  in  1864  joined  the  marine  infantry 
as  a  sub-Heutenant.  He  was  promoted  captain  for  his  services 
during  the  disturbances  in  R6union  in  1868-69,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  was  wounded.  He  served  as  a  company  commander 
in  the  Franco-German  War,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan  but 
escaped,  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Loire  and  of  the 
East.  In  1872  he  was  sent  to  West  Africa,  and,  except  when  on 
active  service  in  Cochin  China  (1878)  aodToAg-King  (1883),  he 
remained  on  duty  in  Senegal  for  tb&  next  twenty  years,  taking 
a  prominent  part  in  the  operations  which  brought  tJbe  countries 
of  the  Upper  Senegal  and  Upper  Niger  under  French  rule.  He 
led  the  expe<tition8  against  the  Boal  and  Kayor  (1889),  the 
Serreres  (1890)  and  the  Futa  (1/891),  and  from  r838  to  1891  was 
colonel  commanding  the  troops  in  Senegal.  At  the  close  of  189 1 
he  returned  to  France  to  command  the  eighth  marine  infantry 
at  Touk>n.  In  April  1892  Dodds  was  selected  to  command  the 
ejq>editionary  force  in  Dahomey;  he  occupied  Abomey,  the 
hostile  capital,  in  Jyiovember,  and  in  a  second  campaign  (1894) 
he  competed  the  subjugation  of  the  country.  He  was  then 
appointed  inspector-general  of  the  marine  infantry,  and  after  a 
tour  of  the  French  colonies  was  given  the  commajod  of  the  XX. 
(Colonial)  Army  Corps,. subsequently  becoming  in^ector-gena*al 
of  colonial  >  troops  and  a  member  of  the  Consetl  sup^ieur  d€ 
guerre. 

DODBCAHSDRON  (Gr«  iMiena,  twelve,  and  %a,  a  face 
or  base),  in  geometry,  a  solid  enclosed  by  twelve  plane  faces.  The 
"  ordinary  dodecahedron  "  is  one  of  the  Platonic  solids  (see 
PoLYBspfEtON)*  The  Greeks  discovered  that  if  a  line  be  divided  in 
extreme  and  mean  proportion,  then  the  whole  line  and  the  greater 
segment  ajre  the  l^ngtihs  of  the  edge  of  a  cube  and  dodecahedron 
inscriptible  in  the  same  h>^>'g*  ^^^  *'  small  stellated  .dode- 
cahedron," the  '*  great  dodecahedron  "  and  the  '*  great  stellated 
dodecahedron  "  are  K.epler^Poinsot  solids;  and  the  ^*  truncated  " 
and  ''  snub  dodecahedra  "  are  Archimedean  soUds  (see  Poly- 
HE£kROif).  In  crystallograi^y,  the  regular  or  ordinary  dode- 
cahedron is  an  impossible;  form  since  the  faces  cut  the  axes  in 
irrational  ratios;  the  **  pentagonal  dodecahedron  "  of  crystal- 
lographers  has  irregular  pentagons  lor  faces,  while  the  geometrical 
solid,  on  the  other  hand,  has  regular  ones.  The  '^  rhombic 
dodecahedron,''  one  of  the  geometrical  semiregular  solids,  is 
an  important  crystal  iorm.  Many  other  dodeCahedra  exist  as 
crystal  forms,  for  wMch  see  Crystaixogsaphy. 

DODECASTYLE  (Or^  ^5€fca^  twelve,  and  (ttGNos;,  column), 
the  architectural  term  given  to  a  temple  where  the  portico  has 
twelve  columns  in  front,  as  in  the  portico  added  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  designed  by  Philo^  the  architect  of  the 
arsenal  at  the  Peiraeus. 

dOderlein,  johann  christoph  wilhelm  ludwio 

(1791-1863),  German  philologist,  was  born  at  Jena  on  the  19th 
of  December  1791.  His  father,  Johann  Christoph  D6derlein, 
professor  of  theology  at  Jena,  was  celebrated  for  his  varied 
learning,  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  and  for  the  import* 
ant  influence  he  exerted  in  guiding  the  transition  movement 
from  strict  orthodoxy  to  a  freer  theology.  Ludwig  D5derlein, 
after  receiving  his  preliminary  education  at  Windaheim  and 
SchulpfCorta.  (Pforta),  studied  at  Munich,  Heidelberg,  Erlangen 
and  Berlin.  He  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  philology  under  the 
instruction  of  sucbmen  as  F.  Thiersch,  G.  F.  Creuzer,  J,  H.  Voas, 
F.  A.  Wolf,  August  Bockh  and  P.  K.  Buttmann.  In  181 5,  soon 
after  completing  Ms  studies  at  BerHn,  he  accepted  the  appoints 
ment  of  ordinary  professor  of  philology  in  the  academy  ci  Bern. 
In  1 8 19  he  was  transferred  to  Erlangen,  where  he  became  second 
professor  of  philology  in  the  university  and  rector  of  the 
gymnasium.  In  1827  he  became  first  professor  of  philology  and 
rhetoric  and  director  of  the  philological  seminary.  He  died  on 
the  9th  of  November  1863 .  Ddderlein's  most  elaborate  work  as  a 
philologist  was  marred  by  over-subtlety,  and  lacked  method 
and  clearness.  He  is  best  known  by  his  Lateinische  Synonymen 
und  Etymologien  (1826-1838),  and  his  Hmnerisches  Glessarium 


(1850-1858).  To  the  same  class  belong  his  Lateinische  Worir 
bildung  (1838),  Handbuch  der  kUeinischen  Synonymik  (1839), 
and  the  Handbuch  der  kUeinischen  EtytnologU  (1J841),  besides 
various  works  of  a  mone  elementary  kind  intended  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  g3annasia.  Most  of  the  works  named  have  been 
translated  into  English.  To  critical  philology  Daderlein  con- 
tributed valuable  editions  of  Tacitus  {Operas  1847;  Germaniay 
with  a  German  translation)  and  Horace  (Epistolae,  with  a  German 
translation,  1856-1858 ;5aiifa6,  i860).  His  Reden  und  AufsiUu 
(Erlangen,  1843-1847)  and  OjfenUiche  Reden  (i860)  consist 
chiefly  of  academic  addresses  dealing  with  various  subjects  in 
paedagogy  and  philology. 

DODGE,  THEODORE  ATRAULT  (1842-1909),  American 
soldier  and  miEtary  writer,  was  bom  at  Pittsfieki,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  28th  of  May  1842.  He  received  a  military  education  in 
Germany  and  subsequently  studied  at  Heidelberg  and  London 
University,  returning  to  the  Uhited  States  in  i86i.  At  the  out* 
break  of  the  Civil  War  he  at  once  enlisted  in  the  federal  army,  uid 
he  soon  rose  to  commissioned  rank.  He  served  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  until  Gettysburg*  where  he  lost  a  leg.  Incapacitated 
for  further  active  service,  he  continued  to  be  employed  in  admini- 
strative posts  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  several  years  therer 
alter  he  served  at  army  headquarters,  becoming  captain  in  x866 
and  brevet  lieutenant*colonel  in  1867.  He  retired  in  1870.  His 
works  include  The  Campaign  of  ChancdhrsviUe  (x88i),  A  Bird*s 
Eye  View  of  our  Chnl  War  (1882,  later  edition  1897),  a  complete, 
accurate  and  remarkably  concise  account  of  the  wholie  war, 
Patrodusand  Pen€lop€faChatintheSaddleii8Ss),GreatCai>tains 
(1S86),  a  series  of  lectuves^  Rtdets  cff  Many  Lands  (r89a)»  ^^d 
a  series  of  large  illustrated  vcdumcs  entitled  A  His^y  of  the  Arttif 
)r^tr,being  livesol  '^  Great  Captains^"  in£lilding^/ea;ajiitfer  (2  vols., 
j888),  Hanmbal  {2  vods.^  1889),  Ctoesor  (2  Vols.»  1892),  Gusiavus 
Adaiphus  (2  vols.,  189^)  and  NQpoioon  (4  Vob.;  1904-1907).  He 
died  in  France,  at  Versailles^  eoi  the  26th.  of . October  1909. 

DO0GSON,  CHARIfSS  bUTWipaS  {''I^sms  Carroll '1 
(1832-1898)^  English  n^tb^Qimtician^aAd author;  son  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Dodgson,  vicar  of  DaiPesbury^  Cheshire,  was  born  in  that 
viUageon  the  27th  of  January  £832-  The  literary  life  of ''  Lewis 
Carroll ''  beoune  famili^  to  a  wide  circle  of  readem,  but  the 
private  life  of  CharltQ  LutWidge  Dodgson  wajs  iretired  and  practic- 
ally uneventful  After  four.yeara^  schooling  at  Rugby,  Dodgson 
matriculated  at  Christ  Chu]X:h»  Oxford,  in  May  1850;  and  from 
1852  till  1870  held  a  studentship  there.  He  took  a  first  class  in 
the  £nal  mathematical  school  in  1S54,  and  the  f  oUowing  year  was 
appointed  mathematical  lecturer  at  Christ  Church,  a  post  he 
continued  to  fill  till  1881 «  In  1861  he  was  ordained  deacon,  but 
he  never  took  priest's  orders,  possibly  because  of  a  stammer  which 
prevented  reading  aloud.  His  earUest  publications,  beginning 
with  A  SyUahus  af  Plane  Algebraical  Geometry  (1860)  and  The 
Formulae  of  Plane  Trigonometry  (r86i),  wereexclu^vely.mathe^ 
matical;  but  late  in  the;  year  IJ865  he  published,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  *'  Lewis  Carroll,"  Alice's  Adventuresm  Wonderland, 
a  work  that  was  the  outcome  of  his  keen  S3rmpathy  with  the 
imagination  of  children  and  their  sense  of  fun.  Its  success  was 
immediate,  and  the  name  of  ■*  Lewis  Carroll "  has  ever  since  been 
a  household  word.  A  dramatic  version  of  the  '*  Alice  "  books  by 
Mr  Savile  CUrke  wasjpiroduced  at  Christmas,  1886,  and  has  since 
enjoyed  many  revivajb.^  Mr  Dodgson  was  always  very  fond  of 
children,  and  it  wasai^  c^en  secret  that  the  original  of  **  Alice  " 
was  a  daughter  of  Dean  Liddeil..  Alice  was  followed  (in  the 
"  Le^s  Carroll  "  series)  by  Phantasmagoria ,  in  1869;  Through 
the  Looking-GlasSf  in  1871;  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark  (1876); 
Rhyme  and  Reason  (1883);  A  Tangled  Tale  (1885);  and 
Sylvie  and  Bruno  (in  two  parts,  1889  and  1893).  He  wrote  skits 
on  Oxford  subjects  from  time  to  time.  The  Dynamics  of  a 
Particle  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
Gladstone  and  Mr  Gathome  Hardy  (afterwards  earl  of 
Cranbrook) ;  and  The  New  Bdfry  in  ridicule  of  the  erection  put 
up  at  Christ  Church  for  the  bells  that  were  removed  from  the 
Cathedral  tower/  While  "Lewis  Carroll  T  was  delighting 
children  of  all  ages,  C.  L.  Dodgson  periodically  published  mathe- 
matical works^^i4n  Elementary  Treatise  9n  Determinants  (1867); 
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^uclidy  Bbak  V'^  -proud  'AlgehfAkaUy  (tSu) ; '  Eudid  &nd  itis 
Uodern  Rkfols  (18^9),  the  work  on  wklcfa  hid  reputation  as  A 
mathematician  largely  rests;^  and  Cunosa  MatthemoHca  (18^). 
Throughout  this  dual  •ekietence  -Mr  Dodgson  pettinaoioiiBly 
refused  to !  acquiesce  in  being  publicly  idenClAed  wkh  ^' Le^v$s 
Carroll."  Though  the  taU  of  his  authorship' dF  the  '^  AH<te '*-' 
books  was  well  known,  he  invariably  stated,  when  occasion  called 
£orsucfa  a  proaouncement,  thaf^  Mt  Dodgson  neither  daimed  nor 
acknowledged  any  connexion  wkh  the  books  not  published  under 
hiis  name."  He  died  at  OuildfoiNi,  on  the  14th  of  January  1898. 
jHis  memory  is  appropHately  kept  gveenby  a  cot  in  the  Ghikiten's 
Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  London,  v^hich  was  endowed 
perpetually  by  a  public  su'bs^Hpiien.  .  ^  . "         ..■  -    ; 

See  a  JX  QilUn^woQd*  Uffi  mS  LcUm  ^Lew  CarrcU  {i^). 

DODO  (from  >the  Portiigpuese  'Ddudo,  a  simpleton),  a  large'  bird 
formerly  inhabiting  the  island  of  Mauritius^  but  now  extinct^^ 
the  Z>Kfi^4ne^(i^  ofiLinnaeus*  <  When,  in  1507,  the  Portuguese 
disco vered the  Island  which  we  now  kno was  MsCuHtius  they  named 
it  Ilha  do  Cirnij  from  ^  notion  that  it  must  be  the  island  of  that 
namei  menticfned  by  Pliny;  but  most  duthors  ha;ve  insisted  that 
it  was  known  to  ^the  seamen  of  that  nation  as  Ilhip  d9  Cisne--*- 
perhaps  but  a  corruption  of  Ceme)  and  brought  about  by  their 
finding  it  stocked  with  large  fowls,  which,  though  not  aquatic, 
they  likened  to  swans,  the  most  fiamiliar  to  them  of' bulky  birds. 
In  1598  the  Dutch,  under  Van  Neck,  tookpossessiionof  the  island 
and  renamed  it  Mauritius.  A  narrative  of  this  voyage  was 
published  in  i<Soi,  if  not  earlier^  land  has-been  often  reprinted* 
Here  we  have  birds  spoken  of  as  big  )as  dwang  or  bigger,  with  lar^ 
heads,  no  wings,  and  a  tail  consisting  of  a  few  cuTly  feathers.  The 
Dutch  called  them  Wdlgv&gds  <the  word  is  variously  s|>eUed) ,  i,e^ 
nauseous  birds,  either  because  no  cooking-made*  them  paldtablb, 
or  because  this  island-paradise  afforded  an  abundance  of  fare  to 
liiuch  superior.  De  Bry  gives  two  admirably ^uamt  prints  of 
the  doings  of  the  Hollanders,  and  in  one  of  them>the  Wdf;teid 
.appears,  b^ing  the  learliesf  "piiVfished  4<e0feson^tiafe'  of  ic^lin- 
wi^y  form,  with  a  footnote  stating  that  the  ?«^yagers  brought 
an  example  alive  to  Holland.  Among  the  company  there  wai  it 
draughtsmaii,  and  irom  a  sketch  of  bis,^  €luslus,  a  few'  years  after, 
gave  A  hgove  of  the  bird,  whieh  he  vaguely  called  ^  GalMnaeeu^ 
GaUui  peregrifMSi^  but  described  rather  luUy.  Meanwhile  two 
other  Diitdi'  fleets  had  visits  Mauritius.  One  of  them  had  rather 
an  accomplished  artist  on<board;  andihis  drawings  fortuniteiystiti 
exist  (see  article  Bntb).  Of  Ibd  othera  JoumaliDept  by  one  of 
the  Bkippers  was  snbtequeufiyf  published.  'Thisiin  tbemaiA 
corroborates  what^has  been  ibefb«o  said  of  the  birds,-  biit  adds^  tbe 
curious  fact  thai  they  werenow  catted  by  iK>me  LMaarien  andby 
others  i>wmte»i.*    -  ,..,,.!-•.• 

:  Hencefortii  Dutch  narrators,' thoiighiseveraltlmesinkeiitkming 
th^  bini,  (aQ  to  suj^ly  any  important  fact  inlts  history. '  Their 
naivigatQrs/ 'however,  were  ^not  icK6;''andf(kmd  wotk  for'theiV 
nktunilists  and  |)aiaters:  Chisitis  says' that  in  i  665  he' ss^  at 
Pauw's  Hikm  in  Leyden  a  <lodo)s  >fobt,^  which  he  minutely 
describes.  Jn  «i  oopyoJ  ^tsius's  work*  in'  the  hi^h  school  of 
Utrecht  is  pasted  an  original  drawing'-byVah  deVeniie  superi- 
scribed  <'  Vera  eAgies-hwaus  avid  W^gk$3gd>  (quae  ^  a  nat^ls 
f^T^^tftfrvproptei*  foedam  posterioris  partis^i^sit^em  nuhcupatur) , 
(luahs  viiia  Amsterodamum  tperlata  est  ex  itsola  Mamitii.  Aniib 
M jDCXXVI,"  Kow  a  good  mkhy  '^intings  ofthe  dodo  draiwn 
froBi4ife  by  Roslandt  Sa>r«iry  (i576-r650>  exist;  and  the  paint- 
ings by 'him  at  Berlin  and  Vienna^-J-dsted  ^626  and  r628-**a6 

,■*'..«  '  • 

*  The  etymology  of  these  names  has  been  much  discussed.  That  of 
the  latter,  which  nas  generally  been  adopted  by  Geri^an  and  French 
authorities,  seems  to  defy  inirestigatiori,  but  the  fdrmcr  has  been 
shown  by  Pciof.  Scfalegel  (V€rsL  en.MefledeeL  K.  AJucd.  WeHmsclL 
ii.  pp.  255  el  s€q.)  tp  be  the  homely. name  of  th^  ,^bchick.or  little 
jg;reDe  {Podkeps  minor) t  of  which  the  Dutchmen  were  reminded  by 
the. round  stem  and  tail  diminished  to, a  tuft  that  characterized 
the  dodo.  The  same  learned  authority  suggests  that  dodo  is  a 
OMTupiion  of  DodiarSi  but,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  we  herein  think 
him  mistaken.  ^  1^         -'»{.•        ,      • 

*  What  has  become  of  the  specimen  (which  may  have  been  areli? 
of  the  bird  brought  home  by  Van  Neck's  squadron)  is  not  khown. 
Btoderip  and  Dr  Gray  have  siiggested  its  identity  ^tn  that  now  In 
^  British  MuBeun»».OKt  od  what  grounds'  is  hat  iappasont^ 


wetlas  tfafo  picture  by  Gdeifiares  ^fe!^Ai|i^  ^d^^e^iiiffi^  of 
Northumberland,  dated"x627,  may  be  with  gt«flt«^  ^MblMty 
than  ever  considered  portraits  of '  a  eaptive  birdi  •  It  is'  ov^en 
probable  that  this  was  hot  the  first  example  patnted'in  E«in>pe. 
In  the  privaoe* library  of  the  emperor  Fr^ds  I.  of  AuiMrik' was  a 
seriesof  pictures  of  various  animals)  supposed  tobe  bytbeDvtch 
artist  Hoefnagel,  who  was 'bom- ^bout  1^45.  One  of  these 
represents  a^dodo,  and,  if  therebenO'mlstake'ili'Von  Frauenfeld's 
ascription,  it  must  almost  certainlsr  ^bave  been  psiinted  before 
1626,  while  there  is  reason  to  thin^  that  tke  original  niay  have 
been  kept  in  the  tivdtiwti  of  the  empetor  Rudolf  II.,  and  that  the 
portion  of  a  dodo's  head,  which  was* foUnd  in  'the  museUnk  at 
Prague  about  1^50^  belonged  to'this>example.  The  bther  pictures 
by  Roekndt  Savery,  lakethbs^  in'the-^pbssession  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  and  othera^  ard  undated,  but  werepiobably  all 
painted  about  the  same  time— f<}26->i6^S.  The  large  picture  in 
the  British  Museum,  once  belonging  toSh:  Hans  Sloane,  by  an 
unknown  artist,  but  sup^JOIsed  to  be  by  Roelandt*Savery,  is  also 
undated;:  while  the  still  larger  one  at  Oxford  (oon^dered  to  be  by 
the  yojzngerSavery)  bears  a  much  later  date,  1651.  Undatedalso 
is  a  picttire  In  Holland  said  to  be  by  Pleter  Holsteyn.. 

In  1628  we  ha>re  the  evidence  of  the  first  En^ish  observer  of 
the  bird--^ne  Emanuel  Altham,  who  mentions  it  in  two  letteis 
written  on  the  same  day  fiK>m  Mauritius  to  hls^  brother  at  home 
(/V(?(?.  Zo^L  Soc.  1874,  pp.  447-44g>,  In  one  he  says:  "You 
shall  receue  ...  a  strange  fowle:  which  I  had  at  the  Hand 
Mauritius  called  by  ye  portingalls  a  Do  Do:  which  for  the  rare* 
ness  thereof  I  hope  wilbe  welcome  to  you."  "^  Tlie  {)tfgsage  in  the 
other  letter  is  to  the  same  effect,  withthe  addition  of  the  words 
**  if  it  liue."  In  the  satoe  fleet  with  Altham  sailed  ^  Thomas 
Herbert,  whose  Tr^e^  ran  thtough  severa!'edttions.  It  is  plain 
that  he  codd  not  have  reached  Matisdthis  tm  r^,  though  16^7 
has  been  usually  assigned  as* the  dkte<of>his  vi^it.  Th^  ftiAest 
account  he  gives  of  the  birdis  inhi^tditi^n  of  1638*  "The  Dodo 
comte 'first  to  a  description:  he^e,  and'm  ITyj^c^^'^'  (and  no 
where  else,  that  ever  I  could  s^or  heare  tif )  -Is  generiit^  the  Dodo 
<a  POrtuguize  name  it  is,  and  has  refer^ce  to  her  simpleness,)  a 
Bird  which  for  shape  and  mreness  nS^ht  b^  cali'd  a  Phoenix 
(wer't  in  Arabia-)  "  &c.  Herbert  was  weakas^  an-  etymologist, 
but  bis  positive  statement, '  eortobotated  as'  it  is  by  Altham, 
cannot  be  «et  a^de,  and  hence  we  do  nbt  'hesitate  to  assign  a 
Portuguese  derivation  for  the  Word>  He^b^rt  also  gave  a  figure 
of  the  bhrd.  '    .  . 

Proceeding  chronologiicaUy  *we  next 'tomie- upon  a  curfous  bit 
of  evidence.  This  is  contained  in  a  MS.  diaiy  kfept  between  1626 
and  '1640,  byliwmias  Crossfield  (rfQueen'sX!:ollege,OxfT>rd,where, 
under  the  yeat  r634,  mention  is  cafeuall/made'dF  one  Mr  <^slmg 
**triio  bestowed  the  Dodar  <a  blacke  IndiAtt  iflrd>  Vpon  ye 
Anatomy  school."'  Nothing  more  Is  known  o^ilt.  About  1638, 
Sir  Hamon  Lestrange  tells  us.  as  he  walked  Dondoh  Streets' he  saw 
^jh<^'pI^tbr^of  i'sttriingb  te^^l•iftIH^  otl«^*A^«*^^^ 
g^ngin  toseeitfoundaireat  bihi  kept  inia  chAlriber'^^omewhat 
bigger  thdn  the  largest  Turfcy  x:ocki  and  so  legged  fend  footed,  t»ut 
Sorter  ^nd' thicker.*'  The  keeper  <ial!ed  if'a  dodo  and  showed 
tho'visltots  how  his  captive  would  swallow**  lat^  t>^le  stones 
.'.  .  as- bigge  as  nutmegs."'  .'     1  -  /•.    >,     ,     .  ' 

In  «65i  Morisot  published  art  account  of  a  voyage  made  by 
Francis  Cauche,'who  professed. to  hfeve^pasSM 'fifteen  days  in 
Mauritiis,r  or  '*  Tlsfe  de  Saincte  ApollpMe,"  as  fee  called  it,  in 
1658.  According  I  to  De  Flacourt  the  nairativtf  is  not  very 
trustworthy,  and  indeed  certain  statements  are  obviously 
inaccurate.  Cauche  sfeys  'he  saW  there  birds  "bigger  than  swans, 
which  he  describes  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  Ms  meaning  dodos; 
but  |>erhaps  the  most  important  facta  (if  they  be  facts)  that  he 

.'*.^.  Rodriguez;  an  ^or.  .     ,,    ., 

^  Hence  we  venture  to  dispute  Pr6f .  §chlegers  supposed  origin  of 
"  Dodo."  The  Portngnese  must  have  been  the  t>rior  nomenclators, 
and  if,  as 'is  nxost  likely,  some  of.  their  nation,  or  men  acquainted 
with  their  languagje,  were  entployed  to  pilpt  the  HoU&nder<s.  we  see 
at  once  hpw  tne  fijrst  Dutch  mLtneWalghvdgel  wpuld  eive  w^y.  The 
meaning  of  Doudo  not  being  plain  to  the  Diitch,  they  would,  as  is 
the  habit  6f  sailors,  convert  it  ihto  4l6mething'  they  did  understand. 
Theft  i^tNtorj  WQuid<easily-8dg)geA  itself,'       -^ 
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rel&tes  atvtIuLt  they  hsdACHy  Ukm&ifOEliBg  (^.ilratmi^<:otniiie 
I'oiwm '0 .  Wl  tint  they  laid  a  sioflc  whibe  iegg  ("  groa  cfitnme  >ub 
paiad'unsol  ")«n&mit»ao£grusin  the  forests,  H«  calls  tbcA 
"  oiseauz  de  Kanrst,"  pethafE,  as  a  nutrginU  note  infonns  uB, 
from  an  Island  of  that  name  wbkh  vas  then  sut^xwcd  ta  lie:  more, 
to  thentutbward,  butienoA  knowii  lohavenoeKisteDce. 

Iq  the  catalosiM  of  TmdisflaBt  'a  Cetiedion.  ^  RarititSi  presened 
ai  SimtkiL<mAetk,.9vitiiiahtA  ua  1656,  we  have  eateied  ammitg  the 


Fig.  I.— Siceleton  oTa  'DadolDtdui  Inepius,  Museum  oF Zoology, 
Cambridgfe,  and  *aat  of  a  Head  in  Oxford. 

"  WMe  fiisda,"  a  "  Dodu';  from  the  iabnd  MawiUMsj  it.i&  not 
^dtetaliiebelBg'?obiKL"  Thisspeainaninay/veUhaTefaeetitlie 
skin  of  tite  UEdrtecDbyLeStiailgeaome  ei^eeiiTcait  before,  but 
uiybaw  we  are  iabk  to  trace  tbespdoitnentfa rough  Willugbb^^ 
Edwaid  Uwyd  and  ThomOailyde,-  till  itjtaaaed  in  tii  before  1664 
to  the  Ashmoleftn  colkclion  at  Oxfoidj  In  1755  itwaa  ocdered 
to  be  deett'Oj'eidt  but,  in  aowidance  with'tfae;oiigiimLlorden  ol 
Ashmole,  its  head  ajid  right  foot  were  pre3tnr«d,' add  Still  onia.- 
mest  tbenuSeUmiaf  thatuaivCr&ltr'  In  the  second  editibn  df  a 
CalaUiutof'mdnyiftUvrai  Sanii*iy&c.,  "  to  bbsetnat  the  place 
fDnaefly<C^led>tjK  Music  Uduscy  oeac  theiWeat  End  of  St  Paul's 
Cjiun:h,"-collaoted  bf  onfrUubert  oFMit  Fai^eayaddpoblishedin 
1665,  iaQatiaqiajQddB.4)f:a'''  leggfe  of  aiDi)d<>i  a:gie&Cheav^btrd 
th&t  caaaot  £yiJt.j3'a<Bird:Df  tlkSiManindu^  Island."  This  is 
supptwOd'todtaye  atibMquttatlyipiiBsdd  intO'tba  posseftaion  of  the 
Koyal  Sodety.  At 'all.evteata  such'  a  specfineti  is  iixiuded'  in 
Grew'»ljat«f  t^teiienddstiireawbichwaspublisfatdiii  j68a.  This 
waa  aitVHwda  titMufetU'ed,to  the  British  Jtbuedm.It.isaitlft 
foot)  .wJthoMtTtbb  lal«etinents,  but  it  difierfe  sUffidiently  M  sizi 
frank'tht  QitiorA^tteCiiaKa  to  iaibid  ita  Jumn^  beeB:pebt>Df  the 
SuneiwUvtidJHl'  iiVL66^01eanUS'brbaglU  anit<lbe  aoOor^cke 
KiMstiKimuHit,  :wbereiit  bd  doicrtbes.  tfae  beiid  Of  a.  Waigi^ivOgdi 
whicbidoOM  .sixty  ycaiBibftni  Was  I'uaovtid  to  tho  miueam  <aG 
Copenba^n^'and  ia'oowfndserved  therci  hariiig  becirtiie  mcHiis 
of  first  leadiAgaooltigiStSi  ilodat-the  guidanoe-of  Prvfj  J.  Tbi 
Reiobardt,  to  recognize  the  tnie«£Ditita0f  the  bird. 

Wellave^AsMd.evu«ltbuitbe>pfiac^alnaiTatiTesi4>f'vayatJErs 
oro(ibeEn«tkca.ofthebuid.  AeoibpdajdiouabiblioKiJai^y,  uptb 
the  ytos  i8i|£i<  wtU  ibe  fouad  in  StcieUand's  dadiical  itoik^  and 
Ebe  liat.qM  CQntinuedby  VMiFcaiuofeld'  fortwenty:  years  later. 

*  The  PododniUs  ktnd'rej^hy  H.  t.  Strickland  and  A.  G.  Melville 
(Lomlori;  1848.  4tt>).'  ' 

'  Jtf«H  atfgejiinitn*  AbbUduk^  dea  Dronit,  by  Geon  Ritttr  v«M 

Fiauenfe}d.(Wi«,i86e,'f*L),  ...  - 


ThielaMevideaoeiRe.haveoftheidodo'di«Bi>tQBCeis!fut&idbedbya 
yMurhal  kept  by  Betij.  Ha»x,  vtA  now  in  the  Briiuh  [Mutaum. 
(MSS.  .4(W»(,3(S68.ir.D).  This showa its auxvival till  rfai.but 
the  writer's  sole  remark  Upon  it  is  that  its  "  Sesh  is  vcxy  bard." 
T}&  sueoeasive  oocupatioa  ai  the  island  by  different  maateia 
9KHU  to  bavft  destroyed  every  tradition  reJatijtg  to  the  bird,  and 
dnubta  began  to  arise  whether  such  a  crei-ture  bad  evei  existed: 
Dr  H«)ry  Duncan,  Scottish  minister  and  journalist,  in  1838, 
showed  how  iltfounded  tbeae doubta  were,  andsosK  teayeus 
Utar  WilliaiD  Johja  Br«dedp  witb  much  diligence  collected  all  tba 
available  evideoce  into  an  admirable  essay,  which  in  its  tura  waa 
succeeded  by  Strickiaod'a  otonogcapfa  Just  menii«4itd.  But  lb 
the  meanwhile' httle. Was  done  toward)  obtainiikg  any;  mst^rial 
advance  in  out  knowledge^  Prof.  Reinbardt'sdeternuaationofitt 
a&nity  to  tiie  ptgeona  {CoUmiAae)  esceptedj  aad  it  mati  hardly 
until  George  Gark.'s  discovery  in  1865  of  a  large  number  of  dodos' 
remaiDstn[lieflH4.o^^P^>ol(theMareauxSonges)  that  zoologists 
generally  ^'^V  piepared  to  accept  that  affinity  without  question. 
The  ^xaminatioB  cj  bone  after  bone  by  Sir  R.  Owen  ( Trans. 
Zool.  Soc.  vi.  p.  ^)  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Danish 
naturalist. 

In  1889  Tb.  SauzietS  acting  for  thp  government  of  Mauritius, 
sent  a  great  number  of  bones  from  tba  aamr  atramn  to  Sir  Edward 
Newton."     From  these  tSa-fiiSi  1  *  and  properly 

mounted  skeleton  was  pre^rwd  ail  >  be  forwarded 

to  the  museum  of  Mauritius.     &  :ia  tb;  British 

Museum,  at  Paris  and  at  Cambi 

The  huge  blackish  bill  of  the  douu  ^vii^-o^i^o  •»  a  latj«,  homy 
book;  the  cheeks  were  partly  bare,  the  Stout,  short  le^  yellow. 
The  plumage  was  dark 

asb  ■  coloured,      witb  -*?-.^  ■ 

whitish  breast  and 
tail,  yellowish  white 
wings  (incapable  of 
flight).  The  short  tail 
formed  a  curly  tuft. 

The  dodo  is  said  to 
have  inhabited  forests 
and  to  have  laid  one 
large  white  egg  on  a 
mass  of  grass.  Besides 
man,  hogs  and  other 


rted  a 


als 


to  have  < 
minated  it.     But  the        /^ 
dodo  is  not  the  only        ® 
member  of  its  famjly.^t      ^ 
that     has     vanisbtd.. 
The  little  island  which 
hassutccs^iveli' boiine  '  '  '■  ■ 
the    naine-'W-'MaS-''  '".-, 
carbgiias, '  'Etfebnd^  .  k  ■■  . 
Potest,'  Bot^boH  attd  ■'"  '■■ 
Rftiniftn',  'ind  h'eB  to'"''  ■'■■ 
tli'e'aoutfhwita'Of"  "'■■ 
Manriads/Had  abd  ftif'  'A^ 
(dired  W«J,'lWw"deaa;"^i^ 
aiidgorie','"'Ol'lh!siJ6t'   ■''r-^,.. 
tt"'relic"'hai    'betn'"  '    ■"•-■ 

handleibtariyhitur-       „  ^,       „  „    .         ,    „   _', '  " 

nlkr  ■  Th>  l*r;«if  rtK-   -'P'"--'  S,-rThor'Sohtont(  .of.AMWHfcOes 

M,.ioS*Sct£sr"«  '°'*^>'  -■''»»"i  <•■»»•■« 

Bofe  itl'tfl)4;'fe  Very'-*  '■•"  '  '■'"■  '.  ■ ', '  '■  '  '  ■' 
meagrfe;  while  fiontbkoeCriJJtS)  gai^e  ^■figure,  Bppafentiy  intended 
to  tepcesettt  it:  ■  ■  It' *as' originally; called  the  "  solitiwre,"  tut  tJiis 
name  wasalsi^api^efl  to  PaopHapisolUariusilA^oAtiga.^  by 
tht!  Hujroefttft  eJdle  Legurft;  *ho  deicHbed'and  figlired  it  about 
tftpt.     ,       .    ,   ,         ,,..■■,  .1      ,  .     ,   ,  ,  ;  ■ 

TbtSDlitaite,&uitui«IitiiH«dof  GmelIn,>refenicdhyStrickhiiTd 
to  a  dlAritfe  geAxk  ■Piiffphaps,  Is  sojJposed  'tb  have  liAi^cred  in  Ih? 

*E.  Newtoa.ftnd  H-  Gadow,  ,7^uwb  iSntf;  &x.  xitl  (i893)iPP- 

281-302,  pis,  :.■:.'  ■    ■■' 
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island  of  Rodriguez  imtil  about  1761.  Leguat^  has  given  a 
delightful  description  of  its  quaint  liabits.  The  male  stood  about 
1  ft.  9  in.  high;  its  colour  was  brownish  grey,  that  of  its  mate 
more  inclined  to  brown,  with  a  whitish  breast.  The  wings  wore 
rudimentary,  the  tail  very  sm^l,  almost  hidden,  and  the  thigh 
feathers  were  thick  and  curled  "  like  shells."  A  round  mass  of 
bone,  "  as  big  as  a  mu^et  ball,"  was  developed  on  the  wings  of 
the  males,  and  they  used  it  as  a  weapon  of  offence  while  they 
whirled  themselves  about  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  four  or  five 
minutes,  making  a  rumt  with  their  pinions  Uke  a  rattle.  The 
mien  was  fierce  and  the  walk  stately,  the  birds  living  singly  or 
in  pairs.  The  nest  was  a  heap  of  palm  leaves  a  foot  high,  and 
contained  a  single  large  egg  which  was  incnbated  by  both  parents. 
The  food  consisted  of  seeds  and  leaves,  and  the  birds  aided 
digestion  by  swallowing  large  stones;  these  were  used  by  the 


Dutch  sailors  to  sharpen  their  knives  with.  One  of  these  stones, 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  of  extremely  hard  volcanic 
rock,  is  in  the  Cambridge  museum.  The  fighting  luiobs  mentioned 
above,  are  very  interesting,  large  exostoses  on  one  of  the  wrist- 
bones  of  either  wing;  they  were  undoubtedly  covered  with  a 
thick,  callous  skin.  Thousands  of  bones  of  this  curious  flightless 
pigeon  were  collected  through  Sir  E.  Newton's*  exertions,  and 
by  B.  H.  Sdftter  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  The 
results  are  several  almost  complete  skeletons  of  both  se^ces, 
composed  however  out  of  the  enormous  mass  of  the  dissociated 
bones.  (A.N.;  H.F.G.) 

DODOHA,  in  Epirus,  the  seat  of  themost  andentand  venerable 
of  all  Hellenic  sanctuaries.  Its  ruins  are  at  Dramisos,  near 
Tsacharovista.  In  later  times  the  Greeks  of  the  south  looked  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  as  barbarians;  nevertheless  for  Dodona 
they  always  preserved  a  certain  reverence,  and  the  temple  there 
was  the  objea  of  frequent  missions  from  them.  This  temple  was 
dedicated  to  Zeus,  and  connected  with  the  temple  was  an  oracle 


by  Captain  Oliver,  has  been  published  by.  the  Hakluyt 


clxviil,  (1879).  pp.  448-451- 


which  enjoyed  more  r^utation  in  Greece  than  any  other  save 
that  at  I>elphi,  and  which  would  seem  to  date  from  eaxlier  times 
than  the  worship  of  Zeus;  for  the  normal  method  of  gathering 
the  responses  of  the  oracle  was  by  listening  to  the  rustling  of 
an  old  oak  tree,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  deity. 
We  seem  here  to  have  a  remnant  of  the  very  ancient  and  widely 
diffused  tree-worship.  Sometimes,  however,  auguries  were  taken 
in  other  manners,  being  drawn  from  the  moaning  of  doves  in  the 
branches,  the  murmur  of  a  fountain  which  rose  close  by,  or  the 
resounding  of  the  wind  in  the  brazen  caldrons  which  formed 
a  circle  all  round  the  temple.  Croesus  proposed  to  the  oracle 
his  well-known  question;  Lysandcr  sought  to  obtain  from  it  a 
sanction  for  his  ambitious  views;  the  Athenians  frequently 
appealed  to  its  authority  during  the  Peloponnesiao  War.  But 
the  most  frequent  votaries  were  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
Acarnanians  and  Aetolians,  together  with  the  Boeotians,  who 
claimed  a  special  connexion  with  the  district. 

Dodona  is  not  unfrequently  menrioned  by  ancient  writers.  It  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Iliad  as  the  stormy  abode  of  Sell!  who  sleep  on  the 
ground  and  wash  not  their  feet,  and  in  the  Odyssey  an  imaginary 
visit  of  Odysseus  to  the  oracle  b  referred  to.  A  He^odic  fragment 
gives  a  complete  description  of  the  Dodonaea  or  HeUopia,  which 
is  called  a  district  full  of  corn-fields,  of  herds  and  flocks  and 
of  shepherds,  where  is  built  on  an  extremity  (br'  hxaTij)) 
Dodona,  where  Zeus  dwclb  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  (^777*5).  The 
priestesses  were  called  doves  (xiXcuti)  and  Herodotus  tells  a 
story  which  he  learned  at  Egyptian  Thebes,  that  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  was  founded  1^  an  Egyptian  priestess  who  was  carried 
away  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  says  that  the  local  legend  sub- 
sdtutes  for  this  priestess  a  black  dove,  a  subsritution  in  whidi 
he  tries  to  find  a  rational  meaning.  From  inscriptions  and  later 
writers  we  learn  that  in  historical  times  there  was  worshipped, 
together  with  Zeus,  a  conaort  named  Dione  (see  further  Zeus; 
Oracle;  Dione). 

The  ruins,  consisting  of  a  theatre,  the  walls  of  a  town,  and  some 
other  buildings,  had  been  conjectured  to  be  those  of  Dodona  by 
Wordsworth  in  1832,  but  the  conjecture  was  changed  into 
ascertained  fact  by  the  excavations  of  Constantin  Carapanos.  In 
1875  he  made  some  preliminary  investigations;  soon  after,  an 
extensive  discovery  of  antiquities  was  made  by  peasants,  digging 
without  authority;  and  after  this  M.  Carapanos  made  a  system- 
atic excavation  of  the  whole  site  to  a  considerable  depth.  The 
topographical  and  ardiitectural  results  are  disappoindog,  and 
show  either  that  the  site  always  retained  its  primitive  siraplichy, 
oc  else  that  whatever  buildings  once  existed  have  been  very 
completely  destroyed. 

To  the  south  of  the  hill,  on  which  are  the  walls  of  the  town,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  is  a  plateau  about  aoo  yds,  long  and  50 
yds,  wide.  Towards  the  eastern  end  of  this  terrace  are  the  scanty 
remains  of  a  building  which  can  hardly  be  anything  but  the 
temple  of  Zeus;  it  appears  to  have  consisted  of  pronaos,  naos 
or  cella,  and  opiathodomiis,  and  some  of  the  lower  drums  of  the 
internal  columns  of  the  cella  were  still  resting  on  their  founda- 
tions. No  trace  of  any  external  colonnade  was  found.  The 
temple  was  about  130  ft.  by  80  ft.  It  had  been  tnnverted  into  a 
Christian  church,  and  hardly  anything  ofits  architecture  seems  to 
have  survived.  In  it  and  around  it  were  found  the  moBt  interest- 
ing products  of  excavation — statuettes  and  decorative  bronzes, 
many  of  them  bearing  dedications  to  Zeus  Nalus  and  Dione,  and 
inscriptions,  including  many  small  tablets  of  lead  which  cmitalned 
the  questions  put  to  the  orade.  Farther  to  the  west,  on  the  same 
terrace,  were  two  rectangular  buildings,  which  M.  Cai'apanos 
conjectures  to  have  been  connected  with  the  oracle,  but  which 
show  no  distinguishing  features. 

Below  the  terrace  was  a  prednct,  sniTOuttded  by  w^ls  and 
flanked  with  porticoes  and  other  buildingB;  It  is  over  roo  yds.  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  <rf  irregular  shape.  Oneof  the  buildings 
on  the  south-western  side  contained  a  pedestal  or  altar,  and  is 
identified  by  M.  Carapanos  as  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  on  the 
insufficient  evidence  of  a  single  dedicated  object;  it  does  not 
seem  tohaveany  of  the  characteristics  of  a  temple.  In  front  of 
the  porticoes  are  rows  of  pedestals,  which  once  bore  statues  and 
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Other  dedicatioiis.  At  the  southan  corner  of  the  prednct  is  a 
kind  of  gate  or  propylaeum,  flanked  with  two  towers,  between 
which  are  placed  two  coarse  limestone  drums.  If  these  are  in  situ 
and  belong  to  the  original  gateway,  it  must  have  been  of  a  very 
rough  character;  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  they  carried, 
as  M.  Carapanos  suggests,  the  statuette  and  bronze  bowl  by 
which  divinations  were  carried  on. 

The  chief  interest. of  the  excavation  centres  in  the  smaller 
antiquities  discovered,  which  have  now  been  transferred  from 
M.  Carapanos's  collection  to  the  Naticmal  Museum  in  Athens. 
Among  the  dedications,  the  most  interesting  historically  are  a 
set  of  weapons  dedicated  by  King  Pyrrhus  from  the  spoib  of 
the  Romans,  including  characteristic  specimens  of  the  pilum. 
The  leaden  tablets  of  the  oracle  contain  no  certain  example  of  a 
response,  though  there  are  many  questions,  varying  from  matters 
of  pubUc  policy  or  private  enterprise  to  inquiries  after  stolen 
goods. 

The  temple  of  Dodona  was  destroyed  by  the  Aetolians  in  219 

B.C.,  but  the  oracle  survived  to  the  times  of  Pausanias  and  even  c^ 

the  emperor  Julian. 

See  C.  Wordsworth,  Greece  (i839)f  P*  347;  Constantin  Carapanos, 
Dodone  et  ses  mines  (Paris,  1878).  For  the  oracle  inscriptions,  see 
£.  S.  Roberts  in  Journal  of  Hdlenic  Studies,  vol.  L  p.  228.   (£.  Gk.) 

D0D6»  MARCUS  (1834-1909),  Scotrish  divine  and  biblical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Belford,  Northumberland,  the  yoimgest  son 
of  Rev*  Marctis  Dods,  minister  of  the  Scottish  church  of  that  town. 
He  was  trained  at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, graduating  in  1854.  Having  studied  theology  for  five  years 
he  was  licensed  in  1858,  and  in  1864  became  minister  of  Renfield 
Free  Church,  Glasgow,  where  he  worked  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  professor  of  New  T)sstament  Exegesis  in 
the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  became  principal  on  the 
death  of  Dr  Rainy  in  1907.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of 
April  1 909.  Throughout  his  life,  both  ministerial  and  professorial, 
he  devoted  much  time  to  the  publication  of  theological  books. 
Several  of  his  writings,  ef^dally  a  sermon  on  Inspiration 
delivered  in  1878,  incurred  the  charge  of  unorthodoxy,  and 
shortly  before  his  election  to  the  Edinburgh  professoniiip  he 
was  summoned  before  the  General  Assembly,  but  the  charge  was 
dropped  by  a  lai^e  majority,  and  in  1891  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh  University.  He  edited  Lange's 
Life  of  Christ  in  English  (Edinburgh,  1864,  6  vols.),  Augustine's 
works  (1872-1876),  and,  with  Dr  Alexander  Whyte,  Clark's 
''  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes "  series.  In  the  Expositor's 
Bible  series  he  edited  Genesis  and  t  Corinthians,  and  he  was  also  a 
contributor  to  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BrUannica 
and  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Among  other  important 
works  are:  The  Episde  to  the  Seven  Churches  (1865);  Israel's  Iron 
Age  (1874);  Mohammed  J  Buddha  and  Christ  (1877);  Handbook 
on  Haggaif  Zechariah  and  Malachi  (1879);  The  Gospd  according 
to  St  John  (1897),  in  the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament;  The 
BMct  its  Origin  and  Nature  (1904),  the  Bross  Lectures,  in  which 
he  gave  an  able  sketch  of  the  use  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  and 
finally  set  forth  his  Theory  of  Inspiration.  Apart  from  his  great 
services  to  Biblical  scholarship  he  takes  high  rank  among  those 
who  have  sought  to  bring  the  results  of  technical  criticism  within 
the  reach  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

DQDS1«EY«  ROHBRT  (1703-1764),  English  bookseller  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  1703  near  Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire,  where  his  father  was  master  of  the  free  school. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  appcenticed  to  a  stocking-weaver  in 
Mans&eld,  from  whom  he  ran  away,  taking  service  as  a  footman. 
In  1729  Dodsley  published  his  first  work.  Servitude;  a  Poem  .  .  . 
written  by  a  Footman^  with  a  preface  and  postscript  ascribed  to 
Daniel  Defoe;  and  a  collection  of  short  poems,  A  Muse  in  Livery, 
or  the  Footman's  Miscellany,  was  published  by  subscription  in 
1732,  Dodsley's  patrons  comprising  many  persons  of  high  rank. 
This  was  followed  by  a  satirical  farce  called  The  Toyshop  (Covent 
Garden^  i735)>  iii  which  the  toyman  indulges  in  moral  observa- 
tions on  his  wares,  a  hint  which  was  probably  taken  from  Thomas 
Randolph's  Com:eited  Pedlar^  The  profits  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  his  works  enabled  Dodsley  to  establish  himself  with  the  help  of 


his  friends— Pope  lent  him  £xoo — as  a  booiseHer  at  the  ^'  Tally's 
Head  "  in  Pall  Mall  in  1735.  His  enterprise  soon  made  him  one 
of  the  foremost  pubhshers  of  the  day.  One  of  his  first  pubKca- 
tions  was  Dr  Johnson's  London,  for  which  he  gave  ten  guineas  in 
1738.  He  published  many  of  Johnson's  works,  and  he  suggested 
and  helped  to  finance  the  English  Dictionary,  Pope  also  made 
over  to  Dodsley  his  interest  in  his  letters.  In  1738  the  publica- 
tion of  Paul  Whitehead's  Manners,  voted  scandalous  by  the  Lords, 
led  to  a  short  imprisonment.  Dodsley  published  for  Edward 
Young  and  Mark  Akenside,  and  in  1751  brought  out  Thomas 
Gray's  Elegy.  He  also  founded  several  Hterary  periodicals:  The 
Museum  (i 746-1 767,  3  vols.);  The  Preceptor  containing  a  general 
course  of  education  (1748,  2  vols.),  with  an  introduction  by  Dr 
Johnson;  The  World  (1753-1756,  4  vols.);  and  The  Annual 
Rioter,  founded  in  1758  with  Edmund  Burke  as  editor.  To 
these  various  works,  Horace  Walpole,  Akenside,  Soame  Jenyns, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Burke  and  others  were 
contributors.  Dodsley  is,  however,  best  known  as  the  editor  of 
two  collections:  Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays  (12  vols.,  1744; 
2nd  edition  with  notes  by  Isaac  Reed,  12  vols.,  1780;  4th  edition, 
by  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  1874-1876, 15  vols.) ;  and  A  coUection  of  Poems 
by  Several  Hands  (1748,  3  vols.),  which  passed  through  many 
editions.  In  1737  his  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield,  a 
"  dramatic  tale  "  of  King  Henry  n.,  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  received  with  much  applause;  the  sequel,  Sir  John 
Cockle  at  Court,  a  farce,  appeared  in  1738.  In  1 745  he  published  a 
collection  of  his  dramatic  works,  and  some  poems  which  had  been 
issued  separately,  in  one  volume  under  the  modest  titie  of  Trifles, 
This  was  followed  by  The  Triumph  of  Peace,  a  Masque  occasioned 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la^ChapeUe  (1749);  a  fragment,  entitied 
Agriculture,  of  a  long  tedious  poem  in  blank  verse  on  Public 
Virtue  (1753);  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green  (acted  at 
Drury  Lane  1739,  printed  1741);  and  an  ode,  Melpomene  (1757). 
His  tragedy  of  Cleone  (1758)  had  a  long  nm  at  Covait  Garden, 
2000  copies  being  sold  on  the  day  of  publication,  and  it  passed 
through  four  editions  within  the  year.  Lord  Chesterfiield  is, 
however,  almost  certainly  the  author  of  the  series  of  mock 
chronicles  of  wMch  The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England  by 
*^  Nathan  ben  Saddi "  (1740)  is  the  first,  although  they  were 
included  in  the  Trifles  and  ^'  Jien  Saddi  "  was  k^ecdved  as  Dodsley's 
pseudonym.  The  Economy  of  Human  Life  ( 1 7  50) ,  a  collection  of 
moral  precepts  frequentiy  reprinted,  is  also  by  Lord  Chesterfield. 
In  1759  Dodsley  retired,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  business  to  his 
brother  James  (1724-1797),  with  whom  he  had  been  many  years 
in  partnership.  He  published  two  more  works,  The  Select  Fables 
of  Aesop  translated  by  R,  D.  (1764)  and  the  Works  of  William 
Shenstone  (3  vols.,  1 764-1 769).  He  died  at  Durham  while  on 
a  visit  to  his  friend  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  on  the  23rd  of 
September  1764. 

bee  also  Shadows  rf  the  Old  Booksellers,  by  Charles  Knight  (1865), 
pp.  189-216;  "  At  Tally's  Head  "  in  EiMeenth  Century  VignetUs, 
2nd  series,  by  Austin  Dobson  (1894) ;  E.  Solly  in  The  Bibliographer , 
v.  ^i88j.)»pp.  57-61.  Dodsley's  poems  are  reprinted  with  a  memoir 
in  A.  Chalmers's  Works  of  English  Poets,  vol.  xv.  (r8io). 

DODSWORTH^  ROGER  (1585-1654),  En^sh  antiquary,  was 
bom  near  Oswaldkirk,  Yorkshire.  He  devoted  himself  early  to 
antiquarian  research,  in  which  he  was  greatiy  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  his  father,  Matthew  Dodsworth,  was  registrar  of  York 
cathedral,  and  could  give  him  access  to  the  records  preserved 
there.  He  married  the  widow  of  Laurence  Rawsthome  of  Hutton 
Grange,  where  he  subsequentiy  resided  tiU  his  death  in  Augiist 
r654.  At  various  times  in  his  life  he  was  enabled  to  study  the 
records  in  the  library  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  in  Skipton  Castie, 
and  in  the  Tower  of  London.  He  collected  a  vast  store  of 
materials  for  a  history  of  Yorkshire,  a  Monasticon  An^icanum^ 
and  an  English  baronage.  The  second  of  these  was  published 
with  considerable  additions  by  Sir  William  Dugdale  (2  vols., 
1655  and  1661).  The  MSS-  were  left  to  Thomas,  third  Lord 
Fairfax,  Who  by  his  wiU  bequeathed  them  (t6o  volumes  in  all)  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Portion^  have  been  printed 
by  the  Yorkshire  Archaeologioal  Society  (Dodsworth^s  Yorkshire 
Notes,  1884)  and  the  Chetham  Spdety  ^copies>of  Lancasfane  post* 
mortem  inquisitions,  187 5-1876).    '   ,\ 
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/  mtOWWk  .  mWkW^'  (x767-<s^5s)r'£n^ish  travcaicff:  axid 
writer  On  archaeology.  He  bisik>nged  to  theldaiiue  family  ^ 
Hesay  Dodweil.  the  theobgituii  and  W9A  ediu^ted  at  Tiibity 
College,  Cambridge.  'He tvayelled from  iSoi  to  iBo^iinGreec^^ 
and  spent  the  reel  oi  ,hi»  life  for  the  moat  part  in  Italy,  at  Naples 
and  Roflle.  Ht  diedat  Ronie  on  the  J3th  of  Mxy  i83i&,  fponi  the 
effedt^  of  an  Ulnees  €oni^!acted  in  iBjo  during  a  visit  ol  explora^ 
ti<>n  to  the  Sabsnt  fountains.  Hia  wldow^  a.daii|;]tter  of  Coiiat 
Giraud;  thirty  yeaes  his  junioc^  tubaequiently  beGamelamous  as 
the  -'  beautiful ''  coilntess  olrSpaur^and  pOIHyed  It'ctosid^abl^ 
rdle  id  the  ^MCKUtieal  ifife*  of  tl^  paf)al  dty.  Me  published  A) 
Classical  omd  Tofi^&^pMicalTemry  through  Grcocc  iiSi^)f  oi  whkdi 
a  Genmau  tranabtioa  eptitared  lb  jS^x ; .  Vi^ws^  in  Greeci^  thiity 
coloured  plates  (jS^i)^ and;  Vpfws^and  DesMpHons^f  CydepiaH 
cr  Pd^sgic  Remainri^  Italy.Md  Gfmce (London  andl^ris^  with 

F]!efuih|teKti"i634)>>'' '     /  .  '        //       -.  j.  ,  ■  .-. 

DeDWBLL,  -HENRY.  (i64t^n7jri)»<  scholat,  the6logiab  land 
controversili  iwriteiry  ivias  bdm  a/t  Dublin  in 'October^  1641  J'  His 
father,  having  k]st.hia'^r<^perty.  in  Contiaught  during  tlie>DefoellioBy 
settled  a£  York  in  1648.. .  Hor^iHenry  received  \o&  preliininary 
eduoationot^thb  £ree!sohooL:<  In  K^S^he.was  seiit  blyt  histiAcle 
to>  Trinity  CC>dl^ge^  IhibHn,  of  ivQiicb  b^  subsequetaeUy.  i)ecame 
scholar  and 'fellow.  Having  conscientious  ofajectioni  ta  talking 
oidflid  he  rfelinquial^d;his  iaIIowBhi|>iin  i666^.but  itai  1688  lie  was 
elected  Cariiden  profeaaor  of  hiato^  at  Osiford. .  In.id^i'he  unaM 
de|kriTed  of.  fats  p^ofeisoiship  for  sefttsiQg  to  take  .the  •  oatb  of 
ailegiaBce  to  William  and<  Mary.'  ReriringftoShottesbrbokeliD 
Berkshire)  and  living  on.  the  produce  of  a  small  estate  in  Ir^laod; 
he  devoted  himstdf  .to  the  study  of  chroscilog^  asid<  etdeaiasticnl 
polity.  Oibbon  speaks  of  )us  l^anungaa  '^immense/^  and\Aa3rai 
that  his  '*  skill,  in  employing  6icts  ob  equal*  to  Ins  kandbg/! 
ahhougfa  he>aevorely  «ritkiae6  his  ni^thod  iknd  style. .  jDodiireil^i 
works  on  ecdediadtic^  polity  Are  n^e  numerous  and  of  nuidi 
less  value  than  those -on  chconolbgyy  his  jud^ent  being  feir 
inferior  to' his  power  ol  cesearch/ .  M.  his*  earlier  writings  he  :was 
regsMcd  as  ohe  of  thfe  greatest  dhampions  of  thd  noii*jiaroi99(biilt 
the>flk)ctrine' which  he  afteiiwacdsitironMoilgatedy'that  the  souMd 
naturally  itaortal^  and  that  imhiortality  couM  ibe  enjc^d  only 
by  those  whb  had'ceceived  faaptismi  from  the  hands' of  one  ^t 
of  regtalatly  ordained -dergy^' and 'wds  therefore  d  privilege  from' 
which )  dissenters  'VTcre  hdpcleflsl jr  ^  excluded,  did  not  BtrengthNi: 
his  reputation.  Dodwell  died  at  SljHittdsbxDoke  on  the  7th -of 
June  1711.  His  diief  works^on  classical  ohrondlo^l  are:>  \& 
Disevurse  concerning  Sanokomathbn's  Fhff^nidan  History  (s6&i); 
Annates  Tkucydidei-et  XenaphontSi  <!c7b2)<;  Okronahgia  Greteca*- 
JRamahd  pro  kyp^lheiibus  Dio^\  .  H'diciimassei\{t6i92)\  Annales 
VsMamy  QidnHRanei^  iSlo^ni  .(36p8);oe(nd  a  lai^er  treatise 
entitled  Dt  roeieribusGraecbrum  [RomckioritMque  Cydik  (r70i).    . 

His  eldest  son  Henry  (d.  1784)  is  known  33  the  lauthor  of 
a  pamphlet  entiiled'  ChrisU(fnUy  noi^founi^^  im  Argument^ 
to  whicli  a  tepiy  was  published  bjr  hisbl^ttiei^^ilKam  (1709^ 
^7^S)i  .who  was  tfesides  cDgagpd  in  a  -cpntroversy  with  T>x 
Conyers  Middleton  od  the  subject  oii  inirades; 
'  See  ThaWtmks  ifHiB. ...  uaMd(d  ViAhUiSi  oMtM  4fMi)afe, 
by  FjiBrotoby  (and  ed*^  Mm)  and  Thoo^  HeiiWie'«  J>iekfi€a,  r ,  . 
.  BOCK  ithe  English  ^osric  tbnrin'-for  1  the  quadruped;  o£  the 
dom^ticated  variety ^i CaniiiVti  ckien).  The r^ymoAogy bf  the 
woxd  a-rqnknDwst;  •*  hound  "  repaesfents  the  oommon  .tEebtdnic 
term' (Gee.  i^^lufkQ/ and  itis-sug^estedibhat  tfhe  ^'i^nglisb dog  ^'tfM 
for  thi6  wasfs/.v^giidirphtai^ci'in  cdndnentalifiiuopMan  cousftries) 
^•^ajeptacaitsd  k  sipieaial  htreedl  Moist  caaine  ie^eitB:belibve.tli0ti 
thb^g  fls>deBi2einied  foom^the  wolf ,  althou^  voblogiBts.  aife: leu 
Gortaia -(see  CarhzvorA)';  tfald  ostedogyl  ofi  on&  does  not  differ 
QSdUedailyvlrom  that*  of  the  otheil^tlie  dog'smdl  the' wolf  foreedi 
ivikh  idd^  other,  and  the  peogeay  tikus  ohtaifiedlwiiliagain  brtoi 
with  the  dols.  - .  TUere  is  bd^  drcuidstance;!  howeVbr,  which  seems 
to  niario  a  di^Ecccod^  between  the  ^wd^ansnials:  the  eye  of  the 
dog  of  cveryi  doomry  and  spccDos  has  a  nHrculdr  pupil^  but  the 
position  or  form  o£  tiie  pup!!  is  oblkfUb  hi  the  w^.  W.  Youatt 
says  tfaene  is  also  a  niariced  diffeEeiice'<in  the  .temper  and  habitsi 
of  the  twb^  Thieidog  is  generaily'easiiy  mamaged,  andalthougH 
H.  C.  Brooke  of  Welling,  Kentr^coeeded  in  making  a  wolf 


fakiy  tractable; the  expcdeaDe of  lOtheiis  his  beentfae  teveise  of 
eooouraging^ '  G.  Guvieff  givesianinterestiag axpountof  ayoung 
wolf  which^  havihg  beeiDitrainedini  ieikiw  •hss  master,  showed 
a€ectioh.  and  submisaoa  scarcely  'inferior  to  the  domesticated 
dog;  >  Duriiig  the  absence  from  homei  oi  his  owzier  the  wolf  was 
sent  to  d  menageiie)  but  pined  forHus^nAsteraBd-wQuid  scakrely 
take  any  food  for  a  considerable  lkime«  At  length;  however^  he 
became  altadied  to  his  keepers  and  appeared- to'  lave  forgotten 
his  formoc  a»oaiate;  v  At  the  «nd  of  eighteenT  months  hisi  master 
retumtfdy -and^  thei fti6oaeat  his  Voice  wasikdiird;- ihei  wo&f  irecog* 
nizfid  him  mti  lavished  on<him)die.inost.aiffectiiohatcj  caressed. 
A:Still>lpng€lc  sepaciatiodKfoUowed^lbutl  the  nRrolf  dgain  vemembeied 
his,  bid  isssodate  and  ishowedi  great  affectbnr!  upon  his  return. 
Siitch  an ^associarinn  <prQvcs  that,  there  is  ^very> little  difference 
between  rthe  >dDg  and  the  »welf  in  .recognition  <if  abaJi  as  an  object 
of  affection  and  "veneradon^  .  H.'  C.  Brooke  ^vKce^fAkA  in  training 
his  wolf  so  well  that  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  iatter 
f oUowing  iiis  intetdc  Hkie  a  dog.  .The* woif  did  hot  hkesttangers, 
however^ 'and  wasivety  shyiii  theivprcscnoe.       ^' 

In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  the  dog  is  spcdccbi^f  nhnQSt  with 
abhoraenCe;  it  ronked  amongst  the  unclean  ibeastk:  tr6,ffit  is  it 
was  considered  a^  ft'n  abomination,  and  it  was  fbrbidden  to  be 
offei'ed  inthe  ^arictuary  in  the  discharge  of  any 'vow.  Part  of 
the  Jei^ish.  ritudi  wbs  t!he  presenaction  tof  the  a^^k^LHUllIk  fmtn  the 
idiolatry  which  at  that  Idmeipnsvafled  among  nveiy  other  peoi^e. 
Dogs  wete*  held  iii  donsiderableveneration  by  ^  the*  Egyptians, 
freun  whdse  tyriiiELiiythe/Isrieiiftfes'had'just'.eScafwd;  figures  df 
them  appeared  x>h  the  irieae&oif'inofet  of  the  teinples^  and  they 
Wei>t  regarded  as  emblems  of  the  divine  bemg«  -  Herodotus, 
speaking  of  the  sanctity  ia  winch'  some  anin^di  ^¥ere  hekl  by 
the  Egyptians,  says  that  the  people  lof  every  famfly  inr  wiicha 
dog  died /shaved  .'thenlstiviest^their':e3q>it3SSion  of  mouminj^ 
addling  that  thi^  wnfa  a  custioinof  his  own  time; 

Thie^rause  of  thisnattadunent  to  andveaaetation  fbr  the  dog  is, 
hotrevet^  eiqilainid  in  a  far  mom<  probable  and  pleasing  way  than 
by  many  of  the  fables  id  ancient  nythologyr  The  |>ro9perity  of 
Lower  Egypt/  and  aimosttiifc  very  subsistence  ofits  inhiibitantSy 
depended -upon'  the  aimual<  overffoWing  of  the'-Niie;  and' they 
looked  lot  it  with  the  utmost  anxiety.'  Its  appapoaoh  was  an* 
nounced'by  the  appearance  txf  a  certain  star^'Sirius/and'as  soon 
as  that 'star  tmssieen  above  the  horisMm  the'pedpk  hkstened  to 
remove  thdr  ffikHcs^tQ  the  Iqgher  gzoudd  «nd  a<b)andoned  the 
lower  pastures.' to  theifer^iliziEii^  isiffuenoe  of  the  stream.'  -They 
hkfcled  it  as  then-  guard  and  protector ^^  and,<  kssodadng  with  its 
apparent  watchfulness'  the  •well-katiown  *  6ddity*  of->  tlie- de;^,  tliey 
caUrd  it  the  ''vdog-star.  '^\and  worshipped  ill.  It  wtasin  far  inter 
pericxlfiiaiid  it  other  c6untrie8''tlM6t  tJie  appeatkbce^^of  the  dog- 
star  was  rogaided  as  the  signal,  of  insufferable  hbat6r  prevalent 
disease,  n  \In  Ethiopia,  hot  unJy  ^as'^eat  ^«iierktl6n  paid  to  the 
dog,  but  the  inhabitaiitF.used'to  ell0ct  a  d6g  as*  th^Bir  king.  It 
wks  kept  isL  gnkt  stated  aaidsunrouidedby  a  numierGna  train  of 
officers  and  guards:  whtiiii  f  auraed  upon  them  it^wa&^supposed 
to  be  piieasisd  withtheik-  lptoceedings;'wh6n'it'  gmWled,  it  di»- 
aivprpvcd'o^.tberipitinneFJn  which  thdr  governriUsnt  was  eon- 
dactiddi  fioLchiindicktibns'df  will  i^cife'iti^ibdily  i6ibi^ed,  or  were 
translated''  by  the  wotshippemias^tiid&owA  *cfeipflue*op  intcres/t 
indicated.  .'■'■     ;i  .  .  •  :  -      "i* 

Even^sootrydarslaiftiaiihi^  period/tb^  d<lg^«^tti'Rghiy^€ibteefi>ed 
ik!'£g5rpt/'for  its  sagacity  andiofifaer  ercdtent  <^Qlities;  for 
wTheii  Pytfaagbras^ xufitsirrlus; vetu^lvlrdih  Egi^ptvidundett  ^ new 
sectiniGreece,  and  at  Croboniin  aomuhem  ltalyiy4i€Ptai]ght,^witb 
the  £gyptian  philosapheiBy  4hat  an  Uie^death'of  the  tody  the  woiA 
entered  hlto  that  of  various  auimalsxi  'Alter  tte<i4atii'^f(  any  of 
his  tCa^^oorite  disdplec;  he  wouM'faold  a  dog  to' theiiouth ^f  the 
man  iA  order  ^t'o  ^receive" the  depaiting  spin tv  iMVfittg'tbAt'  there 
was  no  animal  whidi  cdiildt  perpetuate  his  Virtue^^tHetter  ifian 
that  quadruped:  It  was  in'  order  to  preserve'  the  brikclHttes  from 
errors  ^nd  follies  of  this  kind,  and  to^^revent  the'pbesibility  of 
such  idolatry  rbeing*  dstiabiishcd/  thai;!  t&e  dog  wtis  aftenn^aitds 
regarded  rwith :  utter  abfacnrence  ambngst '  the  -  Jews,  and  this 
fdeiing^prevfedkd 'during  the  t6ntinuance  ^crf  the  I^^telkes' in 
PalebtiineJ'  •     ■   -  ..     r   . .  ■ 
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The  Hindos  also  regird  the'tteg  as  undean,and  siibmit  to 
various  purifications  if  they  accidentally  come  In  contact  with  it, 
bdieving  that  eveiy  dog  is  animated  by  ti  wicked  and  maKgnint 
spnfit  condemned  to  do 'penance  in  that  form  for  crimes  committed 
in  a  previous  state  of  existence.  In  every  Mahommedan  and 
Hindu  country  the  most  scurrilous  epithet  bestowed  on  a  Euro- 
pean or  a  Christian  is  **  a  dog,"  and  that  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  histoty  there  is  not  a  single 
alhision  to  bunting  with  dogs.  Mention  is  made  Of 'nets 'and 
snares,  but'  the  dog  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the 
pursuit  of  game. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  history  of  other  countries  this  seetns 
to  have  been  the  caise  even  where  the  dog  was  esteemed 'and 
valued,  tfnd  hid  become  the  companion,  the  friend  and  the 
defender  of  man  and  his  home;  and  in  the  2nd  century  of  the 
Christian  era  Arrian  wrote  that  "there  is  as  much  difference 
between  a  fair  trial  of  speed  in  a  good  run,  and  ensnaring  a  poot 
animal  without  an  effort,  as  between  the  secret  piratical  assaults 
of  robbers  at  sea  and  the  victorious  naval  engagements  of  the 
Athenians  at  Artemishim  and  at  Salami^."  '  The  first  hint  of  the 
empkjymerit  of  the  dog  in  the  pursuit  of  oth^  animals  is  giveh  by 
Oppian  in  hfe  Cynegetica,  who  attributes  it  .to  PoUux  about  200 
years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  LeVitiical  law.  ^  The  precise 
species  of  dog  that  was  i^tiltivated  in  Greece  at  that  eariy  period 
cannot  be  affirmed^  although  a  beautifiil  piece  of  sculpture  in  the 
possession  of  Lord  Fever^am  at  Buncombe  Hslll,  representing 
the  favourite  dog  of  Aldbiades,  differs  but  Ktde  from  the  New- 
foundland dog  of  the  present  day.  In  the  British  Museum  is 
another  piece  of  early  scuipttire  from  the  ruins  of  the  vilja  of 
Antoninus,  near  Rome.  The  greyhoimd  puppies  which  Jt  repre- 
sents ate  identicsil  with  a  brace  of  saplings  of  the  present  day. 
In  the  early  periods  of  their  history  die  Greeks  depended  too 
much  on  thei^  nets  to  capture  game,  and  it  was  not  until  later 
times  that  they  pursued  their 'prey  with  dogs,  and  then  not  with 
greyhounds,  which  run  by  sight,  but  with  beagles,  the  dwarf  hound 
which  is  still  very  popular.  Later,  mention  is  made  of  large 
and  ferocious  dogs  which  were  employed  to  guard  sheep  and 
cattle,  or  to  watch  at  the  dpbr  of  the  house,  or  even  to  act  as  a 
companion,  and  G.  Cuvier  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  dog 
exhibits  the  moSt  complete  and  the  most  useful  conquest  that 
mau  has  made.  Each  individual  is  entirely  devgted  to  his  master^ 
adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes  and  defends  his  property/and 
remains  attached  to  him  even  tinto  death  |  and  all  this  springs 
not  from  mere  necessity  nor  ftom  constraint,  but  simply  from 
gratitude  and  true  friendship. ' 

The  swiftness,  the  str^gth  and  the  highly  developed  power 
of  scent  in  the  dog,  have  ipade  It  a  powerful  ally  of  man  against 
the  other  animals;  and  perhaps  these  qualities  in  the  dog  were 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  society.  .  Instances  of  dogs 
having  saved  the  lives 'of  their  owners  biy  that  strange  intuition 
of  approaching  danger  which  they, appear,  to  possess,  or  by  their 
protection,'  are  innumerable:  their  attachment  to  man'  ias 
inspired  the  poet  and  formed  the  subject  of  many  notaUe  books, 
while  ta"  Daniel's  Itural  Sports  is  related  a  ^tory  of  a  dog  dying 
in  the  fidness  of  joy  caused  by  the  return  of  Ids  master  after  £^ 
two  years*  absence'  frdm  home. 

It  h  not  improbable  that  all  'dogs  sprang  fpm  one  common 
source,  but  cHuiate,  food  4nd  cross-breeding  caused  variation^ 
of  form  which  suggested  particular  uses,  and  these  being  eithe; 
designedly  or  accidentally  perpetuated^  the  various  breeds  0^ 
dogs  arose,  and  be'came  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  progres^ 
of  civilization.  Among  the  ruder  or  savage  tribes  they  possess 
but  one  form;  tint  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised  many 
inventions  to  increase  his  comforts;  he  has  varied  and  piultipiieq 
the  characters  and  kinds  of  domestic  animals  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  heiice  the  Various  breeds  of  horses,  cattle  and  dogs. 
The  parent  stock  it  is  now  impossible  to  trace;  but  the  wild  dog", 
wherever  found  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  or  northern  Europe,  has 
nearly  the  same  character,  and  bears  no  inconsiderable  re^m- 
blance  to  the.  British  do^  of  the  ordinary  type;  while  many  of 
those  from  the  southern  hemisphere  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  cross-bred  jioaching  dog,  the  lurcher. 


'  Dogs  were  first  classified  into  Atecgroupst-J-C^)  Tho^e  having 
the  head  more  bt"  less  elongated,  and  the  parietal  bones  of  the 
skull  widest  at  the  base  and  gradually* '  approaching  towards 
each  other  as  they  ascend,  the  condyles  <rf"the  lower  jaw  being 
on  the  same  line  with  the  tipper  molar  teeth.  •  The  greyhound  and 
all  'its  varieties  belong  to  this  class.  (2)  Tte  head  moderately 
elongated  and  the  parictals  diverging  from  each  other  for  a 
certain  spacfe  aS  they  rise  upoh  the  5de  of  the  ^ead,  enlarging  the 
terebrai  caVity  and  the  frontar sinus.'  To  this  class  belong  most 
of  the  useful  dogs,  such  as  the  spaniel,  the  setter,  the  pointer 
and  the  sheepdog.  (3)  The  muzzle  more  or  less  Shortened,  the 
frontal  sinus  enlarged,  and  the  cranium  elevated  and  diminished 
in  capacity.  'T6  tihis  dasS' belong  itome  of  the  terriers  and  most 
Of  the  toy  do^gs. 

Later,  however^  ''Stonehenge"  (J.H.  Wafeh),  in  British  Rural 
Sports,  classified  dogs  as  follows: — (a)  Dogs  that  find  game  for 
man,  jeavmg  him  to  kill  it  himself— the  pointer,  setters,  spanids 
and  water  spaniels.  (6)' Dogs  which  kill  ^ihe  when  found  for 
them — ^the' English  greyhound,  {c)  Dogs  which  find  and  also 
kiB  their 'game — the  bloodhdun4,  the  fojchpund;  the  harrier, 
the  beagle,  the  otterhoinjd, '  the  fox  terrier  and  the  tnrfBe  dog. 
(<i)  Dogs  whidi  retrieve  game  that  has  been  wounded  by  man — 
the  retriever,  the  deerhound.  {e)  Useful  companions  of  man— 
the  mastiff,  the  Newfoundlahd,  the  St  Bernard  dog,  the  bulldog, 
the  bull  terrier,  terriers,  sheepdog^,  Pdmeratiian  or'Sj)it?,  and 
Dalmatian  dogs.  (/)  Ladies'  toy  dogs — ^King  Charles  spaniel,  the 
Blenheim  spainid,  the  Italian  greyhound,  the  pug  dog,  the 
Maltese  dog,  toy  terriers,  toy  poodles,  the  lion  dog,  ChiiieSe  and 
Japanese  spaniels.  ;In  1894  Modem  Dogs  (Rawdon  B.  Lee)  was 
issued,  the  Simple  classification  of  sporting  and  non-sporting 
dog — terriers  and  toy  dogs,  being  adopted;  but  although  there 
had  been  an  understanding  shice  1874,  when  the  first  volume  of 
the  Kennet  Club  Stud  Book  (Frank  C.  S.  Pearce)  was  issued,  as 
to  the;identfty  pf  the  two  great  divisions  of  dogs,  an  inddent  at 
Altrinchain  Show  in  September  tgoo — ^an  erfiibitor  entering  a 
Russian  volthound  in  both  |  the  ^po^iing  and  non-Sporting  com- 
petitions— made  it  necessary  for  authoritative  information  to  be 
given  as  to  how  the  breeds  should  be  separated.  Following 
petitions  to  tlie  Itepnel  Club  from  exhibitors  at  the  dub's  own 
show  at  the' Crystal  Palace,  and  also  at  the  show  of  the  Scottish 
Kennel  C!l;ub  iii  Edinburgh  during  X\xt  autumh  of  1900,  the 
divisions  Werie  decided  upon  as  follows': — ' 

!S*^(?f/{ngJ-rBloodhound;  otterhound,  foxhound,  harrier,  beagle^ 
basset  houncl  (smooth  and  rpugfa),  dachshund, '  greyhound, 
deerhound.  Borzoi,  Irish  wolfhound^  whippet, .  p<5in'ter, ,  setter 
(English,  IrtSfh  and  black  and  t^n),  retriever  (i5at-coated,  curly- 
coated  and  Labrador)',  spanid  (Irish  water,  water  other  thah  Irish, 
eiumber,  Sussex^  field,  English  Springer,  other  than  Clumber, 
Sussex  and  field:  Welsh,  springer,  rfed  and  white  and'Cbckef*)', 
fox  terriers  (sihootij-  and  wire-toated) ;  Iri^h  terrier,  Scotch 
terrier,  Welsh  terrier,  Dandie  t)inmont '  terrier,  Skye'  terrier 
(prick-eared  and  drop-eared),  Airedale  terrier  and  pedlington 
temer. 

'  iV<7»f5^or/wg.V-BuIldog,  bulldog  (miniature),  mastiff,"  Great 
Dane,  ■  Newfoundland  '(black,  white  knd  black,  or  other  than 
black),  'St  Bernard  (tough'  and  smooth).  Old  English  sheepdog) 
collie  (rough  and  smooth),  Dalmatian,  poodle,  bull  terrier,  white 
English  terrier,  black  ana  tan  terrier,  toy*  spaniel  (King  Charles 
or  black  ^nd  tan,  Blenheim,  ruby  or  fed  and  tijcolpin*),  Japanese, 
Pekingese,  Yorkshire  terrier,  llV'ialtese,  Italian  greyhoun<i,  chow- 
chow,  black  and  tan  terrier  (miniature)/ Pomeranian,  pug  (fawii 
and  black))  Schipperke,  Griffon  'Briixellois,  foreign  dogs 
(bouledpgues  fran^ais,  elk-hounds,  'Eskimos,  Lhasa  terriers, 
Samoyedes  and  any  other  varieties  not  mentioned  under  this 
heading).  •    .     .    / 

On  the  4th  of  May  iSgS  a  sub-committee  of  the  Kennd  Club 
decided  that  iht  following  breeds  should  be  classified  as  ''toy 
dogs  ": — Black  and  tan  terriers  (under  7  lb),  bull  terriers  (under 
?  ft),  griffons,  Italian  greyhounds,  Japanese,  ^I^I*esp;rJl|Jyngese, 
poodles  (under  15  iii.),  pugs,  toy"  spaniels,  T' 
Pomeranians. 

All  these  varieties  were  represented  at 
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Kennel  Club  in  the  autumn  of  1905,  and  at  the  representative 
exhibition  of  America  held  under  the  management  of  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club  in  the  following  spring  the  classification  was 
substantially  the  same,  additional  breeds,  however,  being  Boston 
terriers — practically  unknown  in  England, — Chesapeake  Bay 
dogs,  Chihuahuas,  Papillons  and  Roseneath  terriers.  The  latter 
were  only  recently  introduced  into  the  United  States,  though  well 
known  in  Great  Britain  as  the  West  Highland  or  Poltalloch 
terrier;  an  application  which  was  made  (1900)  by  some  of  their 
admirers  for  separate  classification  was  refused  by  the  Kennel 
Club,  but  afterwards  it  was  granted,  the  breed  being  classified  as 
the  West  Highland  white  terrier. 

The  establishment  of  shows  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  June 
1859  secured  for  dogs  attention  which  had  been  denied  them  up 
to  that  time,  although  sportsmen  had  appreciated  their  value  for 
centuries  and  there  had  been  public  coursing  meetings  since 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Lord  Orf ord ,  however,  established  the  first 
club  at  Marham  Smeeth  near  Swaffham,  where  coursing  is  still 
carried  on,  in  1776.  The  members  were  in  number  confined  to 
that  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet;  and  when  any  vacancy 
happened  it  was  filled  up  by  ballot.  On  the  decease  of  the  founder 
of  the  club,  the  members  agreed  to  purchase  a  silver  cup  to  be  run 
for  annually,  and  it  was  intended  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other, 
like  the  whip  at  Newmarket,  but  before  starting  for  it,  in  the  year 
1792,  it  was  decided  that  the  winner  of  the  cup  should  keep  it 
and  that  one  should,  be  annually  purchased  to  be  run  for  in 
November.  At  the  formation  of  the  club  each  member  assumed  a 
colour,  ^nd  also  a  letter,  which  he  used  as  the  initial  of  his  dog's 
name.  The  Newcastle  dog  show  of  1859  was  promoted  by  Mr 
Pape — a  local  sporting  gunmaker — and  Mr  Shorthose,  and 
although  only  pointers  and  setters  were  entered  for  in  two  classes 
immense  interest  was  taken  in  the  show.  But  neither  the 
promoters  nor  the  sportsmen  who  supported  it  could  have  had 
the  faintest  idea  as  to  how  popular  dog  shows  would  beco^ne. 
The  judges  at  that  historic  gathering  were:  Messrs  J.  Jobling 
(Morpeth),  T.  Robson  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  and  J.  H.  Walsh 
(London)  for  pointers,  and  E.  Foulger  (Alnwick),  R,  Brailsford 
(Knowsley)  and  J.  H.  Walsh  for  the  setters.  Sixty  dogs  were 
shown,  and  it  was  said  that  such  a  collection  had  not  been  seen 
together  before;  while  so  even  was  the  quality  that  the  judges 
had  great  difficulty  in  making  their  awards.  The  prizes  were 
sporting  guns  made  by  Mr  Pape  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
promoters  of  the  show.  So  great  a  success  was  scored  that  other 
shows  were  held  in  the  same  year  at  Birmingham  and  Edinburgh; 
while  the  Cleveland  Agricultural  Society  also  established  a  show 
of  foxhounds  at  Redcar,  the  latter  being  the  forerunner  of  that 
very  fine  show  of  hounds  which  is  now  held  at  Peterborough 
every  summer  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  out-of-season  society 
gathering  of  hunting  men  and  women. 

Mr  Brailsford  was  the  secretary  of  the  show  at  Birmingham, 
and  he  had  classes  for  pointers,  English  and  Irish  setters,  retrievers 
and  Clumber  spaniels.  Another  big  success  was  scored,  and  the 
National  Dog  Show  Society  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  show  of  sporting  dogs  in  Birmingham  every  winter. 
Three  years  later  proposals  were  made  in  The  Field  to  promote 
public  trials  of  pointers  and  setters  over  game,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  i8th  of  April  1865  that  a  further  step  was  taken  in  the 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  dog  by  the  promotion  of  working 
trials.  They  were  held  at  Southill,  near  Bedford,  on  the  estate  of 
S.  Whitbread,  M.P. ,  and  they  attracted  great  interest.  The  order 
of  procedure  at  the  early  field  trials  was  similar  to  what  it  is 
to-day,  only  the  awards  were  given  in  accordance  with  a  scale  of 
points  as  follows:  nose,  40;  pace  and  range,  30;  temperament, 
10;  staunchness  before,  10;  behind,  10.  Style  of  working  was 
also  taken  into  consideration.  In  1865  a  show  was  held  in  Paris, 
and  after  the  National  Dog  Club — not  the  Birmingham  society 
— had  failed,  as  the  result  of  a  disastrous  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  a  further  exhibition  was  arranged  to  be  held  in  June  1870 
under  the  management  of  G.  Nutt  and  a  very  strong  committee, 
amojjg'Sv'hpji^  wer<  many  of  the  most  noted  owners  of  sporting 
d^gs.of  that  time;,  ""^e  details  of  the  show  were  arranged  by 
$,  R.  SWtTfly^and  J.  H/Murchison,  but  the  exhibition,  although  a 
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most  interesting  one,  was  a  failure,  and  the  guarantors  had  to  lace 
a  heavy  loss.  A  second  venture  proved  to  be  a  httle  more 
encouraging,  although  again  there  was  a  loss;  but  in  April  1873,  the 
Kennel  Club,  which  is  now  the  governing  body  of  the  canine  world, 
was  founded  by  S.  E.  Shirley,  who,  after  acting  as  its  chairman  for 
many  years,  was  elected  the  president,  and  occupied  tha.t  position 
until  his  death  in  March  1904.  His  successor  was  the  duke  of 
Connaught  and  Strathearn;  the  vice-presidents  including  the 
duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Algernon  Gordon  Lennox,  J.  H.  Salter 
and  H.  Richards.  The  progress  of  the  club  has  been  remarkable, 
and  that  its  formation  did  much  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
the  various  breeds  of  dogs,  to  encourage  their  use  in  the  field  by 
the  promotion  of  working  trials,  and  to  check  abuses  which  were 
common  with  regard  to  the  registration  of  pedigrees,  &c.,  cannot 
be  denied.  The  aboUtion  of  the  cropping  of  the  ears  of  Great 
Danes,  bull  terriers,  black  and  tan  terriers,  white  English  terriers, 
Irish  terriers  and  toy  terriers,  in  1889  gained  the  approval  of  all 
humane  lovers  of  dogs,  and  although  attempts  have  been  made  to 
induce  the  club  to  modify  the  rule  which  prohibits  the  exhibition 
of  cropped  dogs,  the  practice  has  not  been  revived;  it  is  declared, 
however,  that  the  toy  terriers  and  white  English  terriers  have  lost 
such  smartness  by  the  retention  of  the  ears  that  they  are  becoming 
extinct.  The  dub  has  control  over  all  the  shows  held  in  the 
United  Elingdom,  no  fewer  than  519  being  held  in  1905,  the  actual 
number  of  dogs  which  were  entered  at  the  leading  fixtures  being: 
Kennel  Club  show  1789,  Cruft's  1768,  Ladies'  Kennel  Association 
1306,  Manchester  11 90,  Edinburgh  896  and  Birmingham  892. 
In  1906,  however,  no  fewer  than  1956  dogs  were  entered  at  the 
show  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club,  held  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York;  a  fact  proving  that  the  show  is  as  popular 
in  America  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  home  of  the  move- 
ment. The  enormous  sum  of  £1 500  has  been  paid  for  a  collie,  and 
1000  guineas  for  a  bulldog,  both  show  dogs  pure  and  simple; 
while  £500  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a  fox  terrier.  Excepting  for 
greyhounds,  however,  high  prices  are  rarely  offered  for  sporting 
dogs,  300  guineas  for  the  pointer  "  Coronation  "  and  200  guineas 
for  the  retriever  "  High  Legh  Blarney  "  being  the  best  reported 
prices  for  gun  dogs  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  foreign  and  colonial  clubs  which  are  affiliated  to  the  Kennel 
Club  are:  the  Guernsey  Dog  Club,  the  Italian  Kennel  Club,  the 
Jersey  Dog  Club,  La  Soci6t6  Centrale  (Paris),  Moscow  Gun  Club 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II, ,  New  South  Wales  Kennel  Club, 
Nimrod  Club  (Amsterdam),  Northern  Indian  Kennel  Association, 
Royal  St  Hubert's  Society  (Brussels)  and  the  South  African 
Kennel  Club  (Cape  Town).  Its  ramifications  therefore  extend 
to  all  parts  of  the  world;  while  its  rules  are  the  basis  of  those 
adopted  by  the  American  Kennel  Club,  the  governing  body  of 
the  "  fancy  "  in  the  United  States.  A  joint  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  two  bodies,  held  in  London  in  1900,  did 
much  towards  securing  the  uniformity  of  ideas  which  is  so  essential 
between  associations  having  interests  in  common. 

Most  of  the  leading  breeds  have  clubs  or  societies,  which  have 
been  founded  by  admirers  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  interests 
of  their  favourites;  and  such  combinations  as  the  Bulldog  Club 
(incorporated),  the  London  BuDdog  Society,  the  British  Bulldog 
Club,  the  Fox  Terrier  Club,  the  Association  of  Bloodhound 
Breeders — under  whose  management  the  first  man-himting  trials 
were  held,— the  Bloodhound  Hunt  Club,  the  Collie  Club,  the 
Dachshund  Club,  the  Dandie  Dinmont  Terrier  Club,  the  English 
Setter  Club,  the  Gamekeepers'  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  International  Gun  Dog  League,  the  Irish  Terrier 
Club,  the  Irish  Wolfhound  Club,  the  St  Bernard  Club,the  National 
Terrier  Club,  the  Pomeranian  Club,  the  Spaniel  Club,  the  Scottish 
Terrier  Club  and  the  Toy  Bulldog  Club  have  done  good  work  in 
keeping  the  claims  of  the  breeds  they  represent  before  the  dog- 
owning  public  and  encouraging  the  breeding  of  dogs  to  type. 
Each  club  has  a  standard  of  pwints;  some  hold  their  own  shows; 
while  others  issue  club  gazettes.  All  this  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  establishment  of  a  show  for  sporting  dogs  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  in  the  summer  of  1859. 

America  can  claim  a  list  of  over  twenty  specialist  clubs,  and 
in  both  countries  women  exhibitors  have  their  independent 
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associations,  Queen  Alexandra  faarmg  become  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  of  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  (England).  There 
is  a  ladies'  branch  of  the  Kennel  Club,  and  the  conesponding 
dubs  in  Amerka  are  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of  America 
and  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Gagette  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Kennel  Chib.  The  Field, 
however,  retains  its  position  as  the  leading  canine  journal,  the 
influence  oi  J.  H.  Walsh  ('^  Stonehenge  "),  who  Sd  so  much 
towards  establishing  the  first  dog  shows  and  field  trials,  having 
never  forsaken  it:  the  work  he  began  was  carried  on  by  its  kennel 
editor,  Rawdon  B.  Lee  (d.  1908),  whose  volumes  on  Modem  Dog^ 
(sporting,  non-sporting  and  terriers)  are  the  standard  works  on 
dogs.  Our  Dogs,  The  Kennel  Magazine,  and  The  lUustraied  Kennel 
News  are  the  remaining  canine  journals  in  England.  Seveml 
weekly  papers  published  on  the  continent  of  Europe  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  space  to  dogs,  and  canine  journals 
have  been  started  in  America,  South  Africa  and  even  India: 
whOe  apart  from  Lee's  volumes  and  other  carefully  compiled 
works  treating  on  the  dog  in  general,  the  various  breeds  have  been 
written  about,  and  the  books  or  monographs  have  large  sales.  At 
the  end  of  1905  E.  W.  Jaquet  wrote  The  Kennel  Club:  a  History 
and  Record  of  its  Work,  and  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Dogs  is  edited  by 
Mr  Harding  Cox;  Mr  Sidney  Turner,  the  chairman  of  the  Kennel 
Club  committee,  edited  The  Kennel  Encyclopaedia,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  issued  in  1907.  Dog  lovers  are  now 
mmibered  by  their  tens  of  thousands,  and  in  addition  to  shows 
of  their  favourites,  owners  are  also  liberally  catered  for  in  the 
shape  of  working  trials,  for  during  the  season  competitions  for 
bloodhounds,  pointers,  setters,  retrievers,  spaniels  and  sheepdogs 
are  held. 

Breeds  of  Dog, 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  origin  of  the  vast 
majority  of  breeds  of  dogs,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
progressive  changes  which  have  been  made  within  comparatively 
recent  times  by  fanciers  have  not  been  accurately  recorded  by  the 
preservation,  m.  museums  or  collections,  of  the  actual  ^ecimens 
considered  typical  at  different  dates.  No  scientific  classification 
of  the  breeds  ol  dogs  is  at  present  possible,  but  whilst  the  division 
already  given  into  '*  q)orting  "  and  "  non-^x>rting  "  is  of  some 
practical  value,  for  descriptive  purposes  it  is  convenient  to  make 
a  division  into  the  six  groups: — wolf  dogs,  greyhounds,  spaniels^ 
hounds,  mastiffs  and  terriers.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  all  these  types  interbreed  freely,  and  that  many  intermediate, 
and  forms  of  wholly  doubtful  position,  occur. 

Wolfhounds,  —  Throughout  the  northern  regions  of  both 
hemi^heres  there  are  several  breeds  of  seini«domesticated  dogs 
which  are  wolf-like,  with  erect  ears  and  long  wooUy  hair.  The 
Eskimo  dog  has  been  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  reclaimed 
wolf,  and  the  Eskimo  are  stated  to  maintain  the  size  and  strength 
of  their  dogs  by  crossing  them  with  wolves.  The  domestic  dogs 
of  some  North  American  Indian  tribes  closely  resonble  the 
coyote;  the  blade  wolfdog  of  Florida  resembles  the  black  wolf  of 
the  same  region;  the  sheepdogs  of  Europe  and  Asia  resemble  the 
wolves  of  those  countries,  whilst  the  pariah  dog  of  India  is  closely 
similar  to  the  Indian  wolf.  The  Eskimo  dog  has  small,  upright 
ears,  a  straight  bushy  tail,  moderately  sharp  muzzle  and  rough 
coat.  Like  a  wolf,  it  howls  but  does  not  bark.  It  occurs  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  the  varieties  in  the 
old  and  new  worid  differing  slightly  in  colour.  They  are  fed  on 
fish,  game  and  meat.  They  are  good  hunters  and  wonderfully 
cunning  and  enduring.  Their  services  to  their  owners  and  to 
Arctic  explorers  are  weU  known,  but  Eskimo  dogs  are  so  rapacious 
that  it  is  impossible  to  train  them  to  refrain  from  attacking  sheep, 
goats  or  any  snlall  domesticated  animals.  The  Hare  Indian  dog 
of  the  Great  Bear  Lake  and  the  Mackenzie  river  is  more  slender, 
gentle  and  affectionate  than  the  Eskimo  dog,  but  is  impatient  of 
restraint,  and  preserves  many  of  the  characters  of  its  wild  ally, 
the  coyote,  and  is  ptKtically  unable  to  bark. 

The  Pomciaaian  dog  is  a  dose  ally  of  the  Eskimo  breed  and 
was  formerly  used  as  a  wolfdog,  but  has  been  much  modified. 
The  larger  vadety  of  the  race  has  a  sharp  muzzle,   upright 


pointed  ears,  and  a  bushy  tafl  generally  carried  over  the  back. 
It  varies  in  colour  from  black  through  grey  to  reddish  brown  and 
white.  The  smaller  variety,  sometimes  known  as  the  Spitz,  was 
formerly  in  some  repute  as  a  fancy  dog,  a  white  variety  with  a 
black  tip  to  the  nose  and  a  pure  black  variety  being  ^edally 
prized.  Pomeranians  have  been  given  mostattention  in  Germany 
and  Belgium,  while  the  so-called  Spstz  has  been  popular  in 
England  and  America. 

The  sheepdogs  and  collies  are  still  further  removed  from  the 
wolf  type,  and  have  the  tip  of  the  ear  pendent.  The  tail  is  thick 
and  bushy,  the  feet  and  legs  particularly  strong,  and  there  is 
usually  a  double  dew-daw  on  each  hind  limb.  The  many  varieties 
found  in  different  countries  have  the  same  general  characters. 
The  bark  is  compfetdy  dog-like,  and  the  primitive  hunting 
instincts  have  be^  cultivated  into  a  marvellous  aptitude  for 
herding  sheep  and  cattle.  The  training  takes  place  during  the 
first  year,  and  the  work  is  learned  with  extreme  facility.  The 
Scotch  ooliie  is  lighter  and  more  elegant,  and  has  a  sharper 
muzzle.  Since  it  became  popular  as  a  pet  dog,  its  appearance 
has  been  greatly  improved,  and  whilst  it  has  lost  its  old  sullen 
concentration,  it  has  retained  unusual  intelligezKre  and  has 
become  playful  and  affectionate.  The  wolfdogs  all  hunt  chiefly 
by  scent. 

Greyhotrndsr^^These  are  characterized  by  slight  build,  small 
ears  falling  at  the  tips,  ek>ngated  limbs  and  tails  and  long 
narrow  muzzles.  They  hunt  entirdy  by  sight,  the  sense  of  smell 
being  defective.  The  English  greyhoimd  is  the  most  oonspicuous 
and  best-known  member  of  the  group,  and  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  parent  of  most  of  the  others.  The  animal  is  thoroughly 
adapted  for  extreme  q)eed,  the  long,  rat-Hke  tail  being  used  in 
balancing  the  body  in  quick  turns.  The  favourite  colour  is  a 
uniform  sandy,  or  pale  grey  tone,  but  characters  directly  rdated 
to  capadty  for  speed  have  received  most  attention.  The  Italian 
greyhound  is  a  miniature  greyhound,  still  capable  of  considerable 
speed  but  so  ddicate  that  it  is  almost  unable  to  pull  down  even 
a  rabbit,  and  is  kept  simply  as  a  pet.  The  eyes  are  large  and  soft, 
and  a  golden  fawn  is  the  colour  most  prized.  The  Scotch  deer- 
hound  is  a  larger  and  heavier  variety  of  the  English  greyhound, 
with  rough  and  shaggy  hair.  It  has  been  used  both  for  deer 
stalking  and  for  coursing,  and  several  varieties  exist  The  Irish 
wolfhound  is  now  extinct,  but  appears  to  have  been  a  powerful 
race  heavier  than  the  deerhound  but  similar  to  it  in  general 
characters.  Greyhoimds  have  been  bred  from  time  immemorial 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  while  unmistakable 
representatives  are  figured  on  the  monuments  of  andent  Egypt. 
The  existing  Oriental  varieties  are  in  most  cases  characterized  by 
silky  hair.  The  hairless  dogs  of  Central  Africa  are  greyhounds 
employed  chiefly  in  himting  antelopes,  and  there  are  somewhat 
similar  varieties  in  China,  Central  and  South  America. 

The  whippet  is  a  local  English  dog,  used  chiefly  in  rabbit 
courang  and  racing,  and  is  almost  certainly  a  cross  between 
greyhoimds  and  terriers. 

The  lurcher  is  a  dog  with  the  general  shape  of  a  greyhoimd, 
but  with  a  heavier  body,  larger  ears  and  rougher  coat.  Lurchers 
are  cross-bred  dogs,  greyhoimds  and  sheepdogs,  or  deerhounds 
and  collies,  being  the  parents. 

Spaniels  are  heavily  built  dogs  with  short  and  very  wide 
skuhs  rising  suddenly  at  the  eyes.  The  brain  is  relativdy  large 
and  the  intelligence  high.  The  muzzle  is  short,  the  ears  large  and 
pendent,  the  limbs  relativdy  short  and  heavy,  and  the  coat  thick 
and  frequentiy  long.  It  is  supposed,  from  their  name,  that  they 
are  of  Spanish  origin.  They  may  be  divided  into  fidd  ^aniels, 
water  spaniels  and  the  smaller  breeds  kept  as  pets.  Field 
spaniels  are  excellent  shooting  dogs,  and  are  readily  trained 
to  give  notice  of  the  proximity  of  game.  The  Clumber,  Sussex, 
Norfolk  and  Cocker  breeds  are  the  best  established.  The 
Clumber  is  long,  k)w  and  heavy.  It  is  silent  when  hunting,  and 
has  long  ears  shaped  like  vine  leaves.  The  ground  colour  of  the 
coat  is  white  with  yellow  spots.  The  Sussex  is  a  lighter,  move 
noisy  animal,  with  a  wavy,  golden  coat.  The  Cockers  are  smaller 
spaniels,  brown,  or  brown-and-wfaite  in  the  Welsh  variety,  black 
in  the  more  common  modem  English  form.    The  head  is  short, 
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aftd  the'coafc/'siBE3r-and/#av3n'<T.(K  thfiriwAtec  ipwiids ilil^ Jhtshj 
breeda  at e  bci^t  toown.  <  T!bc!y^:flireix«hitively  i^  o^ga^iwitk 
broad  splay  ii9et^aiul<  silky  xxi]yjcx>a^//<  .  > 

The  poodle  is  pMiibably^d^yod  from  ^MLHi^la,  bui  is  of  slighter) 
more  gi^cefiil  builds  and  is  f)ie^minenjb  even<amoiiigdpa|iselM  to- 
intelligenoe;  ^  Tbe  best  knoim  ipetifipaiuds  are  the-JLinl;  CJteusks 
and  the  fknheim,  sm^  60^  withfina  coats,  {^cbbablfjrdfttadnded 
from  Cockers.  -    1/        .,1.    ■ 

Setters  Owe  their-aame  to  their  havii^  been  tEahled«dgifliaJly 
to  ctouch  whiixL  markioigi'game,  ^  as  to  admit  of  the  n^  iwitk 
which  the  quarry  -  wafe-  taken,  being  drawn  over*  tbeii:  h^axis« 
Since  the  general  :kdo|>tion  of!  shooting. in  {^ite  of  njotting  •  or 
bagging  ^me»  <  sejbters  hav^  been'  tarained  .to  act  .aa>  pbiiitas^ 
They  are  pcdteminentiy  dogs  for  sporting,  porpascs^  and  sf>eciiLl 
strains  or  breeds  adapted  to  •  the  peculiarities  of  d£Secent  kiiods< 
of  sporting  haVe  been  produbed.  .  Great  Sadtain^  is  probably '  tiie 
country  where  settets  wisre  first  produced^  and  .as  early  as  the 
1 7  t)i  century  spdniels  were 'used  m  England. its' letting  dogii. :  It- 
is  probable  that  pointer  blood  Was  introduced  in  the  coutae  of 
shying  the  various  breeds  of  setter.  TfaeEoglishisetter  should' 
have  a  silky  coat  with  the  'hair  waved  but  noti  curly ;  the  legs  and 
toes  should  be  hairy,  and  the  tail  should  have. a.  bushy 'fnii^e  of 
hairs  hanging  down  from  the  dorsal  border.  The  colour  ivaries 
much,  ranging  accoEding  to  the  straina^  franiblack^aad-^hite 
through  orange-^Lndhwhite!  ahd  tiv^-jand-^white  to  pure  white, > 
wkflst  black,  white,^  liver,  and^red  or  yeHow  self-oolonred  setters 
are  common.  The  Irish  settdr  is  red  without  Crace  of  blacky  but 
occasbnally  flecked  with  white..  The  Gordon  <  setter,  the  chief. 
Scottish  variety,  is  a  heavier  aniihal  with  coarser  hair,  blackrand- 
tan  in  ooloiir. .   The  -Riidsian  setter'  has  a  wooUy  and  na;ttid  cpat* 

The. retriever  is. a  large  dog.used  for  retrieving  gaineonlaild; 
as  a  water  spamiei  )i»  used  fior '  the  sanae:  puippse  •  in  water  The 
breed  ds  almost  oertadnly  deifived  fromr  water-^aiodelsl  with  a 
strong  admiKlnre  of  NewteuiKlland  biood.  The  ooloilriis  black 
or  tan;  and  the  hair  of  the  faeev'  body'  and  taiLis  close-  and<  durly, 
although  w«vy^oated  sttfsLins.exi^t.  ■ 

The  (NfewfoundQand  ia^mply  an  enormbua  spaniel;,>ahd'shdiwa 
iiis  origin  by ' the.  ifacitity^wilii' which'  it  takes  to  "water  ankl  thd 
readiness  with  ivMch  it  diates  wfth.spainieJaaiid  Bettei!s.  .  It  has 
deveQoped  a  defini/tei  instindt  to.  saVe  human  beings  ffcom;dno^^<n]-*> 
ing,  this,  probably  l>ein|p  an  e<vQlution  of  tke.re(urievinjg<inafihct 
of  th&.origilial'ispahieis;.  Thd  true  Newi<}UndJdnd:.t8'ar{  vecy 
lasge  de^oiBd.niayirBacht^l  in.  in  height  atdie  shbulderi  Tkio 
coat  is'shagg^  ahd. oily^-^d  is. preferred  with-as-littlei  wMtk  as 
possible,  but  -the  genmai  .black  coloration  may;  have  .^rusty 
shades.  The  eyes  and  ears  are  relatively  small,  and*  the  fdveh«ad 
white  and  dome-shap^;  giving  the  £ate  Ih^- well->kiiownia|bpekrr 
ande  of:  (benignity  and.  inteti^bice.  Althoiigh  theai  dlogst  were 
originally. broughit  to  Grtot. Britain  from:  Ncwfrniflidland  land 
ai^  still  l>red  in  the  latter  ^coiinti^,  igtfeat^r  tsize,  pcprfettionland 
intelligehce  have  b&en  attained  dn  England;  wher^  Newfound^ 
lands  for  many  years  have  been  the  most  pe»pu!ar  laigB<  <dogs;. 
They^itre^easily)  tflfught  to  jretrieVe  on  land  or  wiater,  zM  their 
strength^  intettigesceand  fdelity  make.theDk Bpedally  duitahle 
as  waHchdogs  <  or  ^ardianSi  The  Ldndseer  Ne^loiiladland  is 
a  black  and  white  variety  brought  intp  notion  by  Sir  £dWin 
Landseer, '  bfcit  the  efeact  smoefiUy  of ''^htdi'  is  'unkno^^.  The 
LabradcHT'Netwfoundlaiki.iS'a  smaller  black  variety  with  a  'less 
massive  head.  It  dodua  bbth>  'in  'Newfoundland  and  Snglahd, 
and  has  beeti  used  largely' <in  tprdd tiding'  caresses,  being  lalitaost 
certainL^' one -parent  of  iitheir^trieiferi.  ^        / 

The.  St  Bernard iis!  a^Jargi  breed  taking  itsnataie  from  the 
monast^y  of -Mounts  St  tBearhardllin 'the  Alps, vandr .remarkable 
for  high  intelligence  and' use  in  #esout&g  ttavelMss  Irom  the  snow;* 
The  origin  6i  the  bredd  is  -unknown^*  but  undoubtedly  it  is  olosely 
related' to  spaniels.  The  St  Bernard  atltains  a^>great  a:ltize  a^ 
that  of.  any  other  breed,  ai  flic  spedooten  being  beti^e^n  6».aikd 
70  in. -from  the  tip  of  f the  nose'  to -the  ro^  of  the  tail.  The 
colour  variei,  but  /  shades  li^f  tawnyi^red-iand  'whitO'^re  Imore 
frdtpieBt •than>^in  Newfoundland^/  lath^  ix>tigh-hatr6d<bE^ 
the  coat  iii'dong'aind.'wahry,  but  thqce  iezisit3^a  smooth. btqedwil^i 
ane^flydnodthicibat. '       .    i      ; 


•; 


..i 


stt>ucture/ IftKg^  dnoopiiig  ears, /an4  i^KUMdly^.^moptJb^poat^i  witJbout 
:  Ridges  of  ^air  Qt)  the  eau^  iimb^/x  taiil-^  TilmiMlpoiikm^4  ^ 

•  pfOba^bly  the^stcx^  iram  witicb  aU  tbA  timU^  X^k^^^i  hpuAdkB^ 
;  have  been  .derivied.. . .  The  chief  character  is  it^he  jia^flcent  itiead, 

naMt^  and  dome-ilike  between  tb^  liyngf^p^o^pupeaiSy  atucl 
with. trftnsvecst). puckers  o;l  the  Sc^^ieaAiandbet^^^p  t^^^es^ 
The- prevailing  colour  is  tan  with  lange^  biacfq  $Pot^.  Bl^odi- 
hound4,  or,  as  tboyiajre  sometimes  jtermed,  ^l^uttmouAds,  havo 

•  been  ieraployied'  sliM^  the  tiniie.  of ;  tb^  ;&oniaA^ ;  to  .py)ts^iqg  and 
huiuting  donQi  human  beingjs^  m4'  3dP^a^  ya^Qtyrte^wn  a»  the 
Cuban  bloodhound,  probably  ol  Spanisb^  orjigiija,,  was  used  to 
track  iugitive  wgroe^  iii  alay^okiing/tini«ST'  Bloodhounds 
<|uest  slowly,  aiid:tcar^fMUyr^d  whf^  tjbi^jn  Jose:  ti^eisqent  cast 

,  backwards  until  they  s«»coyW  the  ^original  tr^il  ^and  n^ke  a 
.  fitesh  attempt  to  ;foUow  it.,  ' 
.  8tagluHuids.«j^e:.cloGe  derivative  .'Ol'  tjbe  Uoodhound,  and 
formerly. occurred  in.EnglaMiin  twp'strain^,  known  rei^)ectiveiy 
as  the  northern  ^d  isouth^rn  bounds*'  QotJb  l^reeds;  were  large 
and  heavy,  with  p^oidulous. ears  ^aad  thii^k  UlYOals  with  dewlaps. 
These' straiAs  sedm  to.be  now. extinct^  having  be^  r^laced  by 
fodchDunds,.a  large  variety  of*  which  is  employed!  in.stag^huoting. 

The  modern  Eni^h  foi^oun^  has  been  ibred,  {rom:  the*  ^Id 
northern  and  southern  hounds^  and  is  mor^  lightly  tnult,  ha,vijE|g 
been  bred  for  speed  and  endumn^^e^  :•  The  favourite  and  most 
common  colour  is  black-white-Audftan.  The:  ears  arp  usually 
aartificially  clipped  so. as  to.  preset,  a  rounded k>wer  majrgin. 
Their  dia$h  and  vigour  in.  ithechaae  ia  much>  gpreater  jthan  thxt 
of  the  bloodhound)  foxhounds  casting  forwards  when  tJbey  have 
lost  the  traiL 

Harriers  are  a  smaller  breed  of  fozhoimds,  distinguished  by 
their  pointed  ears,  as  it  is  not  the  custom  to  trim  these.  They 
are  used  in  the  pursuit  of  hares,  ami,. although (tJDQlyiare  cii|>able 
of  very  fast  runs,' fbaixe  less:  ehduranoe'thaa  )£ozh<iunds>  and 
fcUow  the 'trail  with  mote  care  and  jdeUb^vation. -, 

Otteithoundsi  ate :  thick,  wodllur^  harri^ia  with'  ^y  mndfirfui; 
They  ane- savage  airiLd'quasrttlsoiiie)  but.aiieKiiiaiuffalliyreKeclkaBt 
weutBr^dbgsi'  •    '      -     .'  1  ■  *    i    .i<r,  *  '    •'  ■ 

' . '  Beagle&'iare  SQHtoU;  fobcboiinda  rwith-.imig .'beidieaialid .^bort  liaabs^ 
They  have  afniibeU^ikecry  bnd  grf^rttQui|ning'aAid.pens^v£irai2Ce 
in!  the  ^ttak^ang  of  hares  and.qabl^itsj  -  •1I?faie}^)aare  relktrvdly  islow, 
add.ara 'followed  omfoot^-  .'   m*.      >\  r.n''  '•- 

.  Turnspits  weTeasmall^  hound-^likeraoe^dkigB  witihJoiig,biMiie8; 
pouffiulaus  'ears,  >  outf-tiirned  Uei-.  land  geittda^y  /bladdHal^'ftan 
coloration.  They  .were' employed. ^aStaoiihiatl^Jroasthig.'jiBidcsv 
tilming'  ^ounii  >  and  -rotmd  thei  wire  <  cage '^ittl ^  which,  .itibe^  w^re 
eonfinied;.  bttt .  miAh  thft  emf^ynleht  of  .-meohanidal  «^oka  .that 
use!  ceased  and  the  race  appeaarsi  to  be^eittiitctv  ft:.  .i 
'  Basset^hoiAttds  are  lo|;^lllnd'GID<^kid^l3(ggedjibgS(fT9ntih<pcsl&J!i- 
k)Us  ea^i'  Theya^poaxfto  hav^  bomprodiutadlntll^Ormai^ 
and  the' V«fidi6e^  wherd'thJs^/w^iiejemplby9d'fedrfipoTtingr|>ui!pdse8^ 
arid  originally  wesd  no  very  dcfiaife  breedrr  /EniicoAparatively 
recmt  tifaie^  thiiy  hiVe.  beon  iM]d^Aed>b^>Qhgiiait^£adkcid>s,  and  a 
ddflnite  strain  with  special  points  Ivi^'beeilnprKftduced;.'. 

The  dadibhiknd,;or  bldger  hound,  i^of-Gcnnan  origin;aBd  like 
the  basset  hound  "was  originally  an^  elotigatftdl^ckfetotted  iidund 
'  with- crooked  legs,  employed  in  baiting JandUonling^badgers,  but 
'  nowgrdatly  ioopiloved  aild  made'morl&defifliilie'by/th&arjjis  of  the 
breeder.  The  colour  is  generallyii^ck-iand-tani  or  bcoinniBfa,  the 
body  Is  extrembly  .long  and  cyUnklripal;  the  ^irsvare^larfge  aaid 
pehdulDUB,'the  legs  broa^,'  tluY^k  and;  tiHsted,;  withi  everted  *pa.#9. 
The  coat  is  short,  thick  and  silky^  and  the  taiiisiibng  dndtapercn^.. 

The  poioteos,  -of  [whicfh  there;  aflre'bctdds.  -slightlsr  difiering  in 
mpst  £nropeaai'Countrle8,;are'deaccidantso£theife]BhcriDid  whidl 
have  beenrtaughtto  foUOw  gamb  by  general  bl(Mbysc;cnt;iQat  by 
tracking,  nose  to  the  ground, 'the  triMssleftlbylOke  feet' of.  the 
quarry,  .and;  obta^pvodching. within  sight  of  thegatne^.  to  stand 
ri^d,  ''pointing ^' in itsdlrecrioik  /Thei generaltsha^'is hke that 
of  the  foxhound,  butithebuild  js< lighter  land  (bettbr knit,  1^  the 
(ioat  Is)  softs' wbUdt  wbitie^  aiid  spotted  oohnJataonstaveiplfeferiied. 
FoinHersmffe  empIoy/ed4x)im&rk  gaitaJitfor  giHis,(aBd  aile-jespeHaily 
u^ui  in  lo^'ooverpudh  as  thdt  aflordedtby  tumip'flelds. 
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The  DaAmatian  oc  coi^ck  dog  (sx)meUme9  oaUed  the  pli^ 
pudiUAg  dog),  13  a.Ughtl^  built  [Himlei,  .distioguish^  by  it$ 
spotted  xx)Ji9ir^on>  <^n3iAtiR^(a{.ev(eiily  disposed  drcuiaj  black 
spo^  901  a  whUq  g?oui)<i.  iTb^orig^oal  br/eed  is<said  $0  hav<e  beei) 
u$ed  AA  a  pQinter  m  th^  ooAiAtry  Irpfji,  i^hicb  it  takestit^natoe^ 
but  has.  been,  njueh  mpdifled'by  the  fanQer'$  aft,  aodalioQAl 
c^tmly  th^<>rigieal9traii;«ba^.bf)eaGroe9edwith&uUrterriec$*  .; 

U^tsiijfs  are  powferluL,  heay^  built  do^,  witrh&hwK  mmxU^, 
freqi^ntly  protnidu^g  lQwe]:.M^>.&kuU9(iraised.  ^boye  tb£iifyji9$i 
eas^  'eroct  ar.peoduloH3,.p^u|49iv)  upper,  tip^jfihoi^  coats  and 
Uua  taUs.  The  JSoglish  JoaastiS.is,  a  huge  and  poffrerlul  dog.  with 
pfflideQt  eaia  bull  short  and  silky  coat4  Fawi^  ^d  britOdle^are  the 
colours  pi:efen3ed.  The  TibetM^  ipaasitifi  is  eQMaJ[ly>pQ5Yer£ul,  but 
has  sti)l  iaxg^j;  pqnd^t  a^rs,  a.9hftggy  coat  ^od  a  toig  brush-like 
tail.  Ma^ti^  sore  en);pdioyed  f:cir.  fic^^ing  or  as  ;i¥atQhdo^f  And  iof 
the  most  pa^t  are  oi  uko^tmA  t^mp^  and  not,  hi^  intdhgewce. 

The  bulh^g  is  asmikUt^comfiact  but  egctDewdyhea'Vily. built 
animal  o|  great  strengthi  vigour  and  tenacity^ .  The  lower  ja^f 
should  be stroogly  protcudi^Agutheeiffs shoubi be wnall  anden^t^ 
the  forehead  4?epiy.wrinkile4  ^th  an- iodeplation  between  the 
eyes,  tncjwnsfi  the  ''stc^p."  The.  coat  should  betlackj  ^lort  and 
very  silky,,  the  fav-ourite  colours  being,  white  and -white  marked 
with  brindle. ,  ,  BuUdogs.  >yere'foriuerly  eippWyed  iJ*  bull-baitings 
and  the  tenapity  of  the&r.  grip;  «s  provefbiali  Their  ferocious 
a^>earance;,.  and  not;  lu^r^quently  the  habita  of  their  ow:iiei!s, 
have  giyenjthi^  brqed  a  reputation  for  ieracity  and  low^  lAtelii*^ 
glance.  Aspupp^s,  however,  bulldogs ^ace  highly  intelUgent  and 
unusually  doale  ^nd  aSeetionate,  audi  i£  well,  trained. retain 
throughout  life  aa  unus^  s^woetoess  of  di^f>osiUo«^  the  usuvecsal 
friendliness  o{  which  ipoiakes.theni  of  little  use  laa  .guardians. 

The  German  boarhound  is  oAe;  of  Abe  largest  itices  oCdogSy 
origiaally  used  in.  Qerm4ny.  and  D^ounairk  iorhimting.  boars 
or  deer,  but  qpw  employed  dbje^y  a$  watchdogs. .  The  build  is 
rather,  slighter  thaa  that  of  the  English  mastiff,  and  the  ears  are 
small  and  cairijed.er^t,  ,  - ,        , 

The  Great  Dane  is  some whM.  similar,  in  geoneral  chsjrbcier,:but 
is  still  more  gracefully  huilt,  with,sle(ider  limbs  WldiinflreiieiMled 
mu2zle«  The  ears>.  natmrally  pendent  at  the  tips,  .£(re  always 
aopped.  It  i&  probable;  that  the  sticain  oonlaina.igreyhouiid 
bloOd.  : 

The.  buU-rterrier^  a^  ii^  name  implies,  (s  a  croaajbetween  the 
bulldog  and  the  smooth  tertjer.  It  is  a  clever^  agile  Aod-  powerful 
dog,  ei^remqly  pu^p^toqs  in  disposition. 

Thepugd^g  is  a  d^arf  race,  probably  of.  mastiS  origin^  and 
kept  solely  as  4  pet<  .The  Chinese. pUg  is. slender  legge4>  with 

Icmg  hair  and  a*  ;bu$hy  tail.  • 

.  Terricrp  ac:eSiq0^1L  dogs  of  a^e  and  light  build,  ah^t  muzzles^ 
and  very  highly  nrched  ;skuUsN  The  brahls  are  large,. and  the 
intelligence,  ^^d  educability  e^ctmardinatily .  high'.  The  number 
of  breeds^  JA  tvery  largQ,  the  two  extreme  ty|>e8  hdng  the  smooth 
fox-terrier  with  compact  shape^  reiati vejly  long  legs,  and  the  long' 
bodieidi  short-legged  Skye  terrier,  with  loug hair,  and  pendent  e«u:s. 

All  the  lyell-kuown  ,breeds:  of  dogs  arei  highly,  actifiti^i^  and 
their  ma^jpte^nce.  requires  the  constant  care- of  theibceedet  in 
mating,  and  uk  re>ectiug  aberrant  progeny* ,  Thefrequency  iwUh 
which  eve?i  the  mos<;^ghly  cultivated  atarains  pcoduce  degenerate 
ofiEspriagjis  uottprioua,  and  is  {«0|bahly  the  reisoo  foe  the  pr^louild 
belief  {n  ^elegouic /action  asserted  by  mostihceoders.  -When 
amongM^  thelitt^.4^  a  prqpierly.mMed^  hig^ybsedfoxi-tenrier, 
pups  jare.fovv4:WithMlQng  .biodies  and  thick )9hofe:t  le^  andi  feet, 
breeders  are  d/sposed.to.eKCU^  the. j result,  by  1  the  supposition 
that  the  -biijch  ha$  hp&fv.qo^tmoinated  byrSiO^e'eaiilier  mating. 
There  is  a^ple.eyide91cf|.Thowevi^y;t  hate  such  departures,- fri>m 
.t>^..are  ea^^yi  frequdnti  when.  1  there  ,waa  no  .possifoility  of 
eaxUer  n»pn^itiftg,($efi,  TEW<fWv)» « 

/      >'  .      .    '  'Ghskatytrf'FointidftheDdg, 
j/li^.iSiffvJ.  1  Aiikufaded  hdad^.iiistead  of  flat'on  €op« 

5toaj,  ,  A.wliAtqm^rkufttheif^fcQe.-        .  /    • 

Brtsket.  .The  part  pf  .t)ody  in  ^^on^  of  the.  chert,  , ,     .    ,  .  , , 

Bntsh.'    The  t$,ii,  usually  applied  to  sneepdogs. 

Butt^^^se.    A  Sported  fiosfe.      "  •  ' 

Button  Eani  rWhenethe  tifi  ^alld  otV^r  aiJkd  covers  the  oHfiee«  , 

CatFp^    46hort•rf^l^((^,lky^|ckltel^.aA4J«d|d^ydbpc^    j.  i 


Owiy,    mentheche^^ 

ChesL     Underneath  a,  dog  frpm  DiTsket  to  p^lly,^  , 

Chops,  The  penduloii^  Hb^ofthe  bulldog.  •  ' 

Cdbby,    Well  ribbed  Up>^6t%' and  )edmia<^ih'(i^O{k)H»oiif^'  '  ' 

C^upHngsu  i  Space  r  bctif  eeb  ;ldpa  M  dhouidbc  biad^  aad  «op»  of  -Up 

Cow  Mocks,     Hocks  that  turn  in,  .    , 

D€W  Claw,    Extra  claw,  found  ocfcasidnajly  bri  aft*  breeds. 

Dewlapi    PendufoUs  skin  undev  'the*  throat:     ' 

Disk.Paocii.  :  A\^h^  nose  is  higher- than  miiiile  at  the  stop. 

pMilfiy  Nose.  .  A  yeHow  or  fl^sh:colpur€rf.  nq^.  \         ,\ 

EH>ow,  .  The  joint  ait  the  top  of  the  torearnj, 

Pedihef,  '  The  hair  at  the"  back  of  the  l^gs  atid.litider  the  tail. 

flaigi'  A  t^rm  for  thetaii,  a^ltedtoa  eettet.-'  •    i 

Fkws^\'  Theipeoduloualips  ofthe^blckKlhfauJMt  anc^^othevbrQeds. 

Forearm^ ,  Part  of  forj^eg  e^^nding  from^^bow  ^o  pas4;«fii. 

JVi/?.     A  mass  of  hair  on  the  chest,  especially  qu  cpilies.  ,    , 

Hare  Foot,    A'long.hart'oyfo6t,^<iarri0d  fpi^ar'd. 

Haw,  >  Red  in«de  dyfelid,  ^dwn  in  btdodhouhds  and^St  Bei'nard& 

HtiM^  .  Measured  at  theiahouider,^  foenclvnghead  gently  dovln. 

Hopks.    The  I^gck  joipts,      ^    ^  ^         ^     ; 

Hucklebones,    Tops  of  the  hip  joints. 

Knee,    The  joint  attachmg  fore-pastem  and  forearm. 

Leather  J    The  Mn  of  the  eai-.  ' 

QuipnU.    The  ptK)}ecting;.bQne.or  baraD:fttithb>baokTif  thb  head. 

^erskot.    The,  upper  te^th  projiBcUng  Veyynd  ,t»\e  unojer,      ■  - 

^astern^    Lowest  section  of  leg,  beloy^  ^he  kpeq  pr  hock,  . 

PiZ  Jaw,     Exaggeration  of  ovef^not.  ' '  .      , 

'Puy,    A  term  applied  ^o  soft  coa%.    '  •        •    ' 

Jtos»  Ear*    Wheos  •  the/  tip  ofi  .ear  iartis  bad^«  - Bkowikig  tatmnxfTi 

Septmrnt    The  division  between  the  ap^ils.     , 

Smudge  Nosef    A  noee  which  is  not  wholly,  black,  but  not  spotted. 

Stifles,    The  top  joints  of  t)ife  hind, legs^ 

Stop,    The  indentaftio^  beflow  th^  ey^s,  mdst  ^h>miilent  in  b'edkldg& 

TtuipfBar^    Anesectovpribkedear.    .  >  '  ■    .  i  - 

Vnderfi)^.,  The jowe?, teeth pr|QJe|C?ti»griniront<jf:the  upper. ones, 

.  POO9  (afeipdifimtfannof  the It4l.  d^axW^ifa^f^takader^  or 
duke)i,  the  titW  9f  .tb^  dueffisngv^trM^iinthot^i^ct  (republics 
of  Venice  and  Q^oa^ . 

In  Venioethe office  of  doige  waa  first  iusti]tMJied'<^out  700* 
John  the'.D^con^  I  referring  ^  this i  incident  in  lus  Chfomcon 
K«fC€^ir»,  .written  aboujt  ipoOv  fifty!  :"All.th«!  Venetian!. cities 
{arnne^ .  V^mtia^)  d^textmin^d  th^l  it,  .would,  bl^  mora  honoucshle 
henceforth  to.beuiidQr  duk^  th«im  under, tiibmes*"  Thei  result 
was  th^t  the.S(everal;trihunesrweF^xeplaced,by  a  singly  official 
who  was  call^a  dioge^  and  who  became  the  headof  the  whole  states 
The  &rst  doge,  was  iFaolo  Lucioi  4n«d^toy  :and  sooae  authoi-ities 
think  tbal^  tb<fe  oarly  dog^s  vfef q  siiihdect  jbo  thte>authonty  of  the 
^m^pi^ora^  of  Constantinople,  but  in.  auy.caae  this- subordination 
Pivas  of  shoirt  dumUon/>  The  dog0.h9ld  offid0  for  life  «nd  wa6 
regarded  ais  the  ^cdesia^icali  the  civil,  and  the.  militaiiy  chief ;  his 
duties,  and  pcetogatives-vfeva  not  de&ied'  with  p]|ecision.a)iid.  the 
limits  lOl  hJ3!  ability  <and  fsucnbitioA  were  practicaJHy  ihe  limits  o£  his 
power*  .  About 'SoQ.. his  indep^dence  was^ahghtly  diminished 
by  the  (^ppoiAtmeat.of  trwo^ asa^tatts  f br iudi$ial.  work^  but  these 
•officers,  soon/ ieU  lute  ;th|»;baakgl:4)vuMi> and' the  d^ge.taeq^ed  a 
neater  and  nK»;e..ifiresponsible;autbocity«  i  Gonouifenily  iwitih 
this  process  the  pesition  .^as  4^tr u^ed  to  ineknbers  of  one  br  «ther 
of  the  powerful  Ven^tiHiU  f amUes»<  while  seyorat  do^  dsaiiciated  a 
son  with  idiemaelves  in  itherdncal  jofficew .  J^atlers  reaahed^i  ctimas 
alter  the  fall  of  the  .Orsi^e  f atnUy  {i»  r026.  In.'  iQ3d)^>dimngt  the 
dog^ship  of  Dominico  FIshianicov.  this  ^  tendency  towards  a 
hereditary  despotism  was  checked  by  a  law  which  decreed- that 
w>  dc^  had  the. right:  .to#s^ociate:any(jft)emberi  of  UsiaJOiiily  with 
himself  inhis.M^cev  ^ito^nameius  auoie^soh;  It  <waa  probably 
at.thi^tixuenl^Q  that  two  cpuncillon  wens  ^ppointedto  adyiae  the 
doge».  who  must,;  moreover,  invite,  thei  sidiO^  psomlnent.citizens 
whiei^.<jy^i>s$ingin)(|)ie^a4Cijt[mftttem  of  Mat«i  In  i^j.zn  stiHiimure 
:iznp9i;U9t  <hiaage  .was  introduced.  'Thei  ducal  coiunaUQirs  .wene 
iiMseased.iQt  ^u«iibfir]fromii^Q  tO'^^^iUBit«rsals«ifiyag^,  iiThidi 
theoJfet|callyr$till.jeiisted^  waa.  rtfplacedi  by^aj.pjBteat ; which 
entrusted  the  dos^nx)!  jtb^doge  toiaicosiimitteeof 'deviefv^who 
wete  chosen  J>y .^  tgreat  ^councji  ofcif^o  siemb^rf^  thiQ  great  cowncil 
being  nominated'  amlualiy  by  twell^e  peoions^  When  a^new  doge 
was  chosen  he  was  presented  to  the  people  with  the  formula  **this 
jsiy^ur  di^gCj^if-it^  pi^asQiVpu^'  .'IS[<)]»(i»Mlly  the;citiz^M)90n;£oa 
.th/9  election^  thus  m^funtajfUivigias  ^rconstiUitioo^lfictlon  the^ni^ 
of  :tbe  wl^ote  people  ta^hoose^  iheiriPhied6i«agi3tj:at^i;  Fiv.e,.y[ear$ 
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later  tliis  committee  of  eleven  gave  way  to  a  committee  of  forty 
who  were  chosen  by  four  persons  selected  by  the  great  council. 
After  the  abdication  of  Doge  Pietro  Ziani  in  1329  two  com- 
missions were  appointed  which  obtained  a  permanent  place  in  the 
constitution  and  which  gave  emphatic  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  the  doge  was  merely  the  highest  servant  of  the  community. 
The  first  of  these  commissions  consisted  of  £ye  CorreUori  della 
promissione  ducale,  whose  duty  was  to  consider  if  any  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the  oath  of  investiture 
{promissione)  administered  to  each  incoming  doge,  this  oath, 
which  was  prepared  by  three  officials,  being  a  potent  factor  in 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  doge.  The  second  commission  con- 
sisted of  three  inquisitori  sopra  il  doge  defunfo,  their  business  being 
to  examine  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  acts  of  a  deceased 
doge,  whose  estate  was  liable  to  be  mulcted  in  accordance  with 
their  decision.  In  consequence  of  a  tie  at  the  election  of  1 2 29  the 
number  of  electors  was  increased  from  forty  to  forty-one.  The 
official  income  of  the  doge  was  never  large,  and  from  early  times 
many  holders  of  the  office  were  engaged  in  trading  ventures. 
One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  doge  was  to  celebrate  the 
symbolic  marriage  of  Venice  with  the  sea.  This  was  done  by 
casting  a  precious  ring  from  the  state  ship,  the  "  Bucentaur,"  into 
the  Adriatic.  In  its  earlier  form  this  ceremony  was  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  conquest  of  Dalmatia  by  Doge  Pietro  Orseole 

II.  in  1000,  and  was  celebrated  on  Ascension  day.  It  took  its 
later  and  more  magnificent  form  after  the  visit  of  Pope  Alexander 

III.  and  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  to  Venice  in  1177. 

New  regulations  for  the  elections  of  the  doge  were  introduced 
in  1268,  and,  with  some  modifications,  these  remained  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  republic.  Their  object  was  to  minimize  as  far 
as  possible  the  influence  of  the  individual  families,  and  this  was 
effected  by  a  very  complex  machinery.  Thirty  members  of  the 
great  council,  chosen  by  lot,  were  reduced,  again  by  lot,  to  nine; 
the  nine  chose  forty  and  the  forty  were  reduced  by  lot  to  twelve, 
who  chose  twenty-five.  The  twenty-five  were  reduced  by  lot  to 
nine  and  the  nine  elected  forty-five.  Then  the  forty-five  were 
reduced  by  lot  to  eleven,  and  the  eleven  chose  the  forty-one,  who 
actually  elected  the  doge .  As  the  oligarchical  element  in  the  con- 
stitution developed,  the  more  important  fimctions  of  the  ducal 
office  were  assigned  to  other  officials,  or  to  administrative  boards, 
and  he  who  had  once  been  the  pilot  of  the  ship  became  little  more 
than  an  animated  figurehead,  properly  draped  and  garnished. 
On  state  occasions  he  was  surrounded  by  an  increadng  amount 
of  ceremonial,  and  in  international  relations  he  had  the  status  of  a 
sovereign  prince  of  the  first  rank.  But  he  was  under  the  strictest 
surveillance.  He  must  wait  for  the  presence  of  other  officials 
before  opening  despatches  from  foreign  powers;  he  was  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  city  and  was  not  allowed  to  possess  any 
property  in  a  foreign  land.  To  quote  H.  F.  Brown,  "  his  pomp 
was  sf^endid,  his  power  limited;  he  appears  as  a  symbol  rather 
than  as  a  factor  in  the  constitution,  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  impersonal  oligarchy."  The  office,  however,  was  main- 
tained until  the  closing  days  of  the  republic,  and  from  time  to 
time  it  was  held  by  men  who  were  able  to  make  it  something  more 
than  a  sonorous  title.  The  last  doge  was  Lodovico  Manin,  who 
abdicated  in  May  1797,  when  Venice  passed  under  the  power  of 
Napoleon. 

In  Genoa  the  institution  of  the  doge  dates  from  1339.  At 
first  he  was  elected  without  restriction  and  by  popular  suffrage, 
holding  office  for  life;  but  after  the  reform  effected  by  Andrea 
Doria  in  1528  the  term  of  his  office  was  reduced  to  two  years.  At 
the  same  time  plebeians  were  declared  ineligible,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  doge  was  entrusted  to  the  members  of  the  great  and 
the  little  councils,  who  employed  for  this  purpose  a  machinery 
almost  as  complex  as  that  of  the  later  Venetians.  The  Napoleonic 
Wars  put  an  end  to  the  office  of  doge  at  Genoa. 

See  Cecchetti,  //  Doge  di  Venezia  (1S64);  Musatti,  Storia  della 

g'omissione  ducale  (Padua,  1888);  and  H.  F.  Brown,    Venice:    a 
istorical  Sketch  (1893). 

D06-*PI8H,  a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  the  smaller 
sharks,  and  given  in  common  with  such  names  as  hound  and 
beagle,  owing  to  the  habit  these  fishes  have  of  pursuing  or  hunt- 


ing their  prey  in  packs.  The  small-spotted  dog-fish  or  rough 
hound  {Scyllium  canicula)  and  the  large-Spotted  or  nurse  hound 
{Scyllium  calulus)  are  also  known  as  ground-sharks.  They 
keep  near  the  sea  bottom,  feeding  chiefly  on  the  smaller  fishes 
and  Crustacea,  and  causing  great  annoyance  to  the  fishermen  by 
the  readiness  with  which  they  take  bait.  They  differ  from  the 
majority  of  sharks,  and  resemble  the  rays  in  being  oviparous. 
Hie  eggs  are  enclosed  in  semi-transparent  horny  cases,  known  on 
the  British  coasts  as  *^  mermaids'  purses,'*  and  these  have  tendril- 
like prolongations  from  each  of  the  four  comers,  by  means  of 
which  they  are  moored  to  sea-weed  or  some  other  fixed  object  near 
the  shore,  until  the  young  dog-fish  is  ready  to  make  its  exit.  The 
larger  of  these  species  attains  a  length  of  4  to  5  ft.,  the  smaller 
rarely  more  than  30  in.  The  picked  dog-fish  {AcatUhias  vulgaris y 
formerly  known  as  Squalus  acatUkias)  is  pre-eminently  ihe  dog- 
fish. It  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  British  sharks,  and  occurs  in 
the  temperate  seas  of  both  northern,  and  southern  hemispheres. 
It  attains  a  length  of  4  ft.,  but  the  usual  length  is  2  to  3  ft.,  the 
female,  as  in  most  sharks,  being  larger  than  the  male.  The  body  is 
round  and  tapering,  the  snout  projects,  and  the  mouth  is  placed 
ventrally  some  distance  from  the  end  of  the  snout.  There  are 
two  dorsal  fins,  each  of  which  is  armed  on  its  anterior  edge  with  a 
sharp  and  slightly  curved  spine,  hence  its  name  "  picked."  This 
species  is  viviparous,  the  female  producing  five  to  nine  young  at  a 
birth;  the  young  when  born  are  9  to  10  in.  long  and  quite  similar 
to  the  parents  in  all  respects  except  size.  It  is  gregarious,  and 
is  abundant  at  all  seasons  everywhere  on  the  British  coasts.  In 
1858  an  enormous  shoal  of  dog-fish,  many  square  miles  in  extent , 
appeared  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  when,  says  J.  Couch,  "  they 
were  to  be  found  floating  in  myriads  on  the  surface  of  every 
harbour."  They  are  the  special  enemies  of  the  fisherman, 
injuring  his  nets,  removing  the  hooks  from  his  lines,  and  spoiling 
his  fish  for  the  market  by  biting  pieces  out  of  them  as  they  hang 
on  his  lines.  They  are  however  eaten,  both  fresh  and  salted,  by 
fishermen,  especially  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  they  are 
sold  regularly  in  the  French  markets. 

DOGGER  BANK,  an  extensive  shoal  in  the  North  Sea,  about  60 
m.  £.  of  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  England.  Over  its  most ' 
elevated  parts  there  is  a  depth  of  only  about  six  fathoms,  but  the 
depth  is  generally  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms.  It  is  well  known 
as  a  fishing  ground.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure;  but  the 
middle  Dutch  dogger  signifies  a  trawling  vessel,  and  was  formerly 
applied  generally  to  the  two-masted  type  of  vessel  employed  in 
the  North  Sea  fisheries,  and  also  to  their  crews  (doggermen)  and 
the  fish  taken  (dogger-fish).  Off  the  south  end  of  the  bank  an 
engagement  took  place  between  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in  1781. 
On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  October  1904  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  some  British  trawlers  of  the  Hull  fishing  fleet  were 
fired  upon  by  vessels  of  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  under  Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky  on  its  voyage  to  the  Far  East,  one  trawler  being 
sunk,  other  boats  injured ,  two  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  This 
incident  created  an  acute  crisis  in  the  relations-  between  Russia 
and  England  for  several  days,  the  Russian  version  being  that  they 
had  seen  Japanese  torpedo-boats,  but  on  the  28th  Mr  Balfour, 
the  English  prime  minister,  announced  that  the  tsar  hadexpressed 
regret  and  that  an  international  commission  would  investigate 
the  facts  with  a  view  to  the  punishment  of  any  responsible 
parties.  The  terms  were  settled  on  25th  November,  the  com- 
mission being  composed  of  five  officers  (British,  Russian,  American 
and  French,  and  one  selected  by  them) ,  to  meet  in  Paris.  On  the 
22nd  of  December  the  four  original  members,  Vice-admiral  Sir 
Lewis  Beaumont,  Vice-admiral  Kaznakov  (afterwards  replaced  by 
Vice-admiral  Dubassov),  Rear-admiral  Davis  and  Vice-admiral 
Foumier,  met  and  chose  Admiral  Baron  von  Spaun  (Austria- 
Hungary)  as  the  fifth.  Their  report  was  issued  on  the  25th  of 
February  1 905.  While  recognizing  that  the  information  received 
as  to  a  possible  attack  led  the  admiral  to  mistake  the  trawlers  for 
the  enemy,  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  heldRozhdestvensky 
responsible  for  the  firing  and  its  results,  and  ''  being  of  opinion 
that  there  were  no  torpedo-boats  either  among  the  trawlers  nor 
an3rwhere  near  "  concluded  that  **  the  opening  of  fire  was  not 
justifiable,"  though  they  absolved  him  aiEid  his  squadron  from 
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discredit  either  to  their  ^^  milltaiy  qoaUties  ^' or  thdr '*  humanity.'' 
The  affair  ended  in  compensation  being  paid  by  the  Russian 
government. 

nOCMETT  (or  DooG£T),TiIOMAf  (d.  1721),  English  actor,  was 
bom  in  Dublm,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1691 
as  Nincompoop  in  D'Urfey's  iMefor  M^ney.  In  thds  part,  and  as 
Soion  in  the  same  author's  Marriage-koter  mateked^he  gainjed  the 
favour  of  the  public.  He  followed  Betterton  to  Lincoln^s  Inn 
Fields,  creating  the  part  of  Ben,  eqMcially  written  for  him,  in 
Congreve's  Lave  far  Leve^  with  which  the  theatre  opened  (i<>95); 
and  next  year  played  Young  Hobb  in  his  own  The  Countfy  Wake. 
He  was  associated  with  Cibber  and  others  in  the  management 
of  the  Haymarket  and  Drury  Lane,  and  he  continued  to  play 
comedy  parts  at  the  focmer  until  his  retirement  in  1715.  Doggett 
is  highly  4>oken  of  by  his  contonporaries,  both  as  an  actor  and 
as  a  man,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  in  The  Totfer  and  Spectator, 
It  was  he  who  in  1715  founded  the  prize  of  ^  Doggett's  Coat  and 
Badge  "  in  honour  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  '^  in  commemoration 
of  his  Majesty  King  George's  happy  Accession  to  the  Brittish 
Throne."  The  prize  was  a  red  coat  with  a  large  silver  badge  on 
the  arm,  bearing  the  white  horse  of  Hanover,  and  the  race  had 
to  be  rowed  annually  on  the  ist  of  August  on  the  Thames,  by  »x 
young  watermen  who  were  not  to  have  exceeded  the  time  of  their 
apprenticeship  by  twelve  months;  Althou^  the  first  contest 
took  place  in  171 5,  the  names  of  the  winners  have  only  been 
preserved  since  1791.  The  race  is  still  rowed  each  year,  but 
under  modified  conditions. 

See  Thomas  Doggett,  Deceased  (London,  1908). 

DOGMA  (Gr.  ^/ia,  from  hUelv,  to  seem;  literally  "that 
which  seems,  sc.  g^ood  or  true  or  useful  ^'  to  any  one) ,  a  term  which 
has  passed  through  many  senses  both  general  and  technical,  and 
is  now  chiefly  used  in  theology.  In  Greek  constitutional  history 
the  decision  of — ^**  that  which  seemed  good  to  "—an  assembly  was" 
called  a  bbytia  (i.e.  decree),  and  throughout  its  history  the  word 
has  generally  implied  a  decision,  or  body  of  decisions  or  opinions, 
officially  adopted  and  regarded  by  those  who  make  it  as  possess- 
ing authority.  As  a  technical  term  in  theology,  it  has  various 
shades  of  meaning  according  to  the  degree  of  authority  which  is 
postulated  and  the  natiu-e  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based. 
Thus  it  has  be^i  used  broadly  of  all  theological  doctrines,  and 
also  in  a  narrower  senise  of  fundamental  beliefs  only,  confession 
of  which  is  insisted  upon  as  a  term  of  church  communion.  By 
sceptics  the  word  "  dogma  "  is  genetally  used  contemptuously, 
for  an  opinion  grounded  not  upon  evidence  but  upon  assertion; 
and  this  attitude  is  so  far  justified  from  the  purely  empirical 
sundpoint  that  theological  dogmas  deal  with  subjects  which, 
by  their  very  natnire,  are  not  susceptible  of  demonstration  by  the 
methods  of  physical  science.  Again,  popularly,  an  unproved 
ex  cathedra  statement  of  any  kind  is  called  "  dogmatic,"  with 
perhaps  an  insinuation  that  it  is  being  obstinately  adhered  to 
without,  or  beyond,  or  in  defiance  of,  obtainable  evidence.  But 
again  to  *'  dogmatise  "  may  mean  simply  to  assert,  instead  of 
hesitating  or  suspending  judgment. 

Three  pre-Christian  or  extra-ecdesiastical  usages  are  recorded 
by  a  half -heretical  churchman,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (in  Eusebius 
of  Caesarea,  Contra  Marcellum,  L  4);*— trords  which  Adolf 
Hamack  has  placed  on  the  title-page  of  his  larger  History  of 
Dogma,  Fiist  there  is  a  medical  usage — empirical  versus  dogmatic 
medtdne.  On  this  old-world  technical  controversy  we  need  not 
dwelL  Secondly,  there  is  a  philosophical  usage  (e.g,  Cicero, 
Seneca  and  others).  First  principles — speculative  or  practical — 
are  ddyfiara,  Lat.  decretd,  seita  or  placita.  The  strongest  state- 
ment regarding  the  inviolability  of  such  dogmas  is  in  Cicero's 
Academicsy  ii.  chap.  9.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  this  is 
dialogue;  t^t  the  speaker,  Hortensius,  represents  a  more 
dogmatic  type  of  opinion  than  Goero's  own;  that  it  is  the 
maxinis  of  '*  wisdom,"  not  of  any  special  school,  which  are 
described  as  unchangeable.^    Marcellus's  third  type  of  dogma  is 

*  Sextus  Empiricus  (c.  a.b.  240)  denounces  all  forms  of  dogmatism, 
even  perhaps  the  scepticism  of  definite  deivial.  Blaise  Pascal  and 
imiaanuel  Kant,  among  others,  have  Sextus's  grouping  in  mind 
when  they  oppose  themselves  to  "dogmatism"  and  '* scepticism " 


legal  or  political,  the  decree  (says  Marcellus)  of  tbc'  legislative 
assembly;  but  it  might  also  be  of  the^  emperor  (lAike  ii.  i ;  Acts 
zvii.  7),  or  of  a  church  gathering  (Acts  zvi.  4),  or  of  Old  Testa^ 
ment  law;  so  especially  in  Philo  the  Jew,  and  in  Flavius  Josephus 
(even  perhaps  3Lt  Contra  Afionem,  i.  8). 

While  the  New  Testameht  knows  only  the  political  usage  of 
d6rYtxa,  the  Greek  Fathers^  follow  one  which  is  more  in  keeping 
with  philosophical  tradition.  With  few  and  early 
exceptions,  such  as  we  may  note  in  the  Epistle  of  ^Sl^n, 
Barnabas,  chap,  i.,  they  confine  the  word  to  doctrine. 
Either  dogma  (sing.)  or  dogmas  (phiral)  may  be  spoken  of. 
Actually,  as  J.  B.  Lightfoot  points  out,  the  best  Greek  com- 
mentators among  the  Fatheis  are  so  dominated  by  this  new  usage, 
that  they  misinterpret  Col.  ii.  14  (20)  and  Eph.  ii.  15  of  CkrisPian 
doctrines.  Along  with  this  goes  the  fundamental  Catholic  view  of 
'^  dogmatic  faith  " — the  expression  is  as  old  as  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(died  386),  if  not  older — according  to  which  it  consists  in  obedient 
assent  to  the  voice  of  authority.  All  doctrines  are  **  dogmas  "  to 
the  Greek  Fathers,  not  simply  the  central  teachings  of  their 
system,  as  with  the  philosophers.  Very  noteworthy  is  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem's  fourth  Catechetical  Discourse  on  the  **  Ten  Dogmas  " 
(we  might  render  "  Ten  Great  Doctrines  ").  The  figure  ten  may 
be  taken  from  the  coinmahdments,'  as  in  Gregory  Nazianzen's 
later,  and  more  inddenta),  decalogue  of  belief.  In  any  case, 
Cyril  marks  out  the  way  for  the  subsequent  division  of  the  creeds 
into  twelve  or  fourteen  "  articles  "  or  heads  of  belief  (see  below). 
In  saying  that  all  doctrines  rank  as  '*  dogmas  '*  during  the  Greek 
period,  we  ought  to  add  a  qualification.  They  do  so,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  hdd  to  be  of  authority.  Clement  of  Alexandria  or 
Origen  would  not  call  his  speculations  dogmas.  Yet  these 
audacious  spirits  start  from  a  basis  of  authority,  and  insist  upon 
bfi^&rofda  ^fi&rcop  {Stromaia,  vii.  763).  The  "  dogma  "  or 
"  dogmas  "  of  heretics  are  frequently  mentioned  by  orthodox 
writers.  There  can  be  no  question  of  confining  even  orthodox 
'^  dogma  "  to  conciliar  decisions  in  an  age  when  defitnition  i^  so 
incomplete;  stiU,  we  do  meet  with  references  to  the  Nicene 
"  dogma  "  (e.g.  letter  in  Theodoret,  H^.  ii.  15).  But  dogma 
is  not  yet  technical  for  what  is  Christian  or  churchly.  The 
word  which  emezges  in  Greek  for  that  purpose  is  "  orthodox," 
"  orthodoxy,"  as  in  John  of  Damascus  (d.  760),  or  as  in  the 
official  titie  still  claimed  by  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
East. 

Latin  Fathers  borrow  the  word  ^^  dogma,"  though  sparingly, 
and  employ  it  in  all  the  Greek  usages.  Something  novel  is  added 
by  Jerome's  phrase  (in  the  De  viris  Ulustribus,  cc. 
xxxi.,  cix.)  ecclesiastica  dogmata,— io\md  again  in  the     ^ften 
titie  of  the  treatise  now  generally  ascribed  to  Gensiadius, 
and  occurring  once  more  in  another  writer  of  southern  Gaul.* 
The  phrase  is  a  serviceable  one,  contrasting  church  teachings 
with  heretical  "  dogmas."    But  the  miin  Latin  use  of  dogma  in 
patristic  times  is  found  in  Vincent  of  Lerins  (d.  c.  450)  in  his  brief 
but  infiuential  Commonitorium;     again  from  southern  Gaul. 
Thereafter  the  usage  gradually  drops.     In  Thomas 
Aquinas*  it  does  not  once  occiur.    On  the  other  hand     ^^^^^y^ 
Thomas  has  his  own  technical  name--doctrine  (sing.)     "'^••*' 
or  rather  sacra  doc^inw;    and  this  expression  holds  its  ground, 
though  the  usage  of  Abelard,  Theoldgia,  was  destined  to  an  even 
more  important  place  (see  T^oIogy).  Another  medieval  usage 
of  importance  is  the  division  of  the  creed  into  twelve  articles 
corresponding  to  the  nurnb^  of  the  aposties,  who,  according  to  a 
legend  already  found  in  Rufinus  (d.  4x0)  On  the  Apostles*  Creeds 
composed  that  formula  by  contributing  each  a  single  sentence. 

alike.  A  new  shade  of  condemnation  for  dogmas  as  things  merely 
assumed  comes  to  be  noticeable  here,  especially  in  Kant. 

•  But  there  is  a  variant  reading— eleven — supported  by  a  different 
arrangement. 

"  Quoted  by  C.  H.  Turner  in  Journal  of  TheoL  Studies  (Oct.  1906, 
and  cf.  Oct.  1905).  G.  Elmenhorst^s  statement,  that  Musanus  and 
Did^rmus  in  an  eariier  age  wrote  treatises  .#ith  the  name  De  ecclesi- 
asticis  dogmatihus,  seems  a  plain  blunder,  if  we  compare  Jerome's 
Latin  with  Eusebius's  Greel^ 

^"  So  vid  uns  hekannt  ''^J.  B.  Heinrich,  "  Dogma,"  in  Wetzcr 
and  Welte's  (Catholic)  KttdtenUxikon, 
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The  diykioo  IS  found  appGM  also  t0)  th/i^MHictoe-<Ioqstaiitina- 
poUtajQ'^  cr^ed,:both  in.  East  and  West*.  Sometioies.fourteexi 
astidesaoneidetecl^  (in  either  crtedliX^H?):  tlhcLisacrdd  nunibor 
twice  oter/    ,  ' 

The  Reformation  set  up  ain€(w  idea.of  faith,^  or  recuutred  to  one 
of  the  oldest  of  i^ll^  Faith  was  not  bdiefi  in  iauth0!ritatiye  tettch- 
iogs;'itiwafl  tnis4;in  thepronuseaOlGodiandin  Jiqsus 
tmMpn.  Christ  as  their  fulfilment.  But  the  Brptestant  view 
,^;  ^  *  (was  a$»1f  to  sioemi  intangible,  and  theinjflu^ice  of  the 
learned  tiadition  was  sti^ong^of  a  time,  indeed^  doctrini^  iwais 
more  .cultivated  among  Protestants  Ihaa  in  thtChuixitiof  lUme. 
The  result  was  a  structure  which  is  wdl^  named  the  Protestant 
schelastici«Dai.  The  new  Yiew  of  faith  bbradkc|i«diwith  the.  old, 
and  prax:tically  neutralized  by  it;  as  was  already  the  case  in 
MelanchtihiOn!s  theological  dedmtiona(in  the  155^*^15^3  edition^ 
Loci  Cinf$munesj  also  printed  in  other  works  by  hdm.  This  brings 
back  again  the  Cathcdid  view  of  **  dogmatic  faith.'' 

The  word  '^  article  ''if ot  a  time  hoMs  the  field.  Pope  Leo  X. 
in  1530  Gomdemns  among  other  propositions  of  Mattilk  Luther's 
.  the  twenty*«eventh — *^  C^tum  est  ift:  manu  FapaCf  aid 
i  eodesiacy  prorsttsnon  esse  sMuerc  orHcithsfidei  (imo  nee 
leges  morum  sen  honarum.operufH)"  The  Augsbturg  Confession 
(1530)  is/divided. into  numerous  '^ articles/' :  while  Luther's 
Lesser  Catechism  gathers  Christianity  under  three  **•  a^rticles  '^-r- 
Creation^  KedemptiQai,<.Sanctificatiofk.  Wheite  moderns . would 
speak  of  >the  **  doctrine  "  oi  this  or  .that,  Lutherans  especially, 
but  also  churchmen  ol  other  cammunion5y'Wtote.iq>on.  this. or 
that  *^  artide."  ^  NIkolaus;  Hunnius  {Si^jjKe^^^  &c.,  1626),  A. 
Quenstedt  (£.  16&5)  and'  others — in>  a  oontiroversial  interest,  to 
blacken<  the. CalrYiitista  still  more— distinguished  wMoh  arddes 
were  '^fundamentaL'^  Modern  Luthei!anism  (G.  Thomasius, 
iDo^mcn^iiffA^/cM,;  1874-0^876,  influenced,  by  T^  F.  D*  .Kliefoth 
1839)  speaks  satheo  >of  '' central  dogmasi':';^  and  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  J.  fi.\}ieincich^  is  wiUicg  to.sp^ak  of  '^fundamental 
dogmas,"  those  wtnclr.must  be^ kfunpn'icc  salvation;  those  for 
which'  ***  imp]ic|)L« "  -  faith  does  not  suffice.  ,  When .  Addis  <  and 
Arnold's  CVi//m>^  Z^kii^ary.  denounces  the  oonceptibii' of  central 
dogmas,  what  they  desire  to  exclude  as  unicatholic  isUhei. belief 
that  doigmas  lying  qpon  the  circumference  may  be  questioned  or 
perhaps  .deniedi^  This:.suggeslsd  the  g^e^t. ambiguity  both > in 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers.  cA  the  1 7thr  centuity  as  to 
the  relation  between  "  articles  "  and  "  dogmas."  Many  writeils 
in  eachcotomunion  felt  that  an.  '^article"  is  a  higher' thing. 
Ckhers,  in, each  c6mmunionv  made  the  identification  absolute. 
Perhaps  the  Roman  theologians  of  that  age  were  more  concerned 
than  the  Protestajats.to  draw  .a  line  rouxid  necessary  truthis.  This 
attempt  was  jooade  by.Dr  Henry  Holden  (Div.  Fidei  Analysis, 
1652)  in  connexion  with,  the  word  "  articles.*" 
'  Another  term  to  (be  considered  is  deoretum,  the  old  [Latin 
equivalent  for  ^hrfiM.\  Another  of :  Luther 's^assertionsbraiided 
by  the  pope.  iXi.  1520 — the  twenty-^ninth — claimed 
liberty  jidicandi  concUiorum^  deisreia,  \  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Augsburg  Confeasiom  pcotestst^s  loyalty  to  thtdecret^in 
'<)f'Niee.  .What:  Bnot^tantism  saw  in  the >  distant  past,  Trent 
naturally  r^cogpiisedi  in  the  pieseUt:  Etv^icy  one  of  its  own  ^d- 
TB)g^  is  a  dicretiu^'-TeKoeipt  fiye,.  among  tJiev8ccr.^2nental  cfabpters, 
leach  of '.which  is  headed  (^oc/riAa.:.  Holden » again  qtiotes  the 
(indefinite)  decretumioi  the  Council  of  iBasel  rqgaridisigi^he 
iQxma^nilate  Conception^ 

,  Tl^e  word  ,'',<il6gma"  was  however t  to  revive,  and^  witl^-more 
or,  i^^ss  success,  to  differentiate  itseM:froin'^'.  doctrine."  1  Eariy 
lyriteffs  of  tih^  knodcim  period^  Frotestadt  or;  Roman  Catholic;^  use 

*  See  G.  Hoffmann,  Fides  implicita^  vol.  i.  (1903),  pp.  82,  &c. ;  and 

cf.  the  mh-^entury.cro^d  of -BiahctfJtiMqgiJa^.adpptea.by  ^e  wM^ 
Greek  Cfiurch. 


DecntB. 


and  those  taught, in  ^ommpn  by  revelation Tami  nf^^ural  theology 
— ^reappears  in  modern  Roman  Catnoliq  the9|ogy,  as. a  distinqtion 
between  pure  and  mixed  <i<7gm<w.  ,      .     ... 

'  ^.utber's  Schmalkalden  Articles  and  the  .Thirty-IIiae  Artiofes  of 
the  Church  of  england  should  a^l^o.  b€^.|^i)$i6nf«l,  ,   ,.,.,, 
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it.liiequently  cif  heretics;  thus  the.Augsburg^Confosston  protests 
that:  the.  Protestanfs  i  have  carefully  avoided  i  >ff^a  dogmalc. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Jan  Driedo  of  Louvain, 
revises  .  th&  iref erencse^  to  >  Miski^diMca  dagmaior^Dt 
ecde^MuHsi  )Scripktris.  ^.  dogmatib»s>  {is^$) — using 
the  iwojod^  thoiiigh  Inot  exehisively  yet  emphatically,  of 
tta,Chi»gfi}fix0rAcan)onem  scripturae  sacrae*  1 :  i  Philip.  Mehmchtiioii^ 
fxrefaieeotoihis  L&oi't^mmuiies  (ed.>  2^5). prbtests  'that  he  has 
4K)t  6k)>ressed.himself  de.uUo  dogmiUefrrOD,  any  (loipt  cf  doctrine — 
withonC  /Careful  coosidenition  of'  WJhat  has  been  said  before  him. 
Richard  ilooker  (d.  i6oo>.  in  bit.  Viii.  of  EccL  I'qlUy  (pub.  1648 
or  perj^ps  1651)  qUotes'ThomasStapleton,  the  Roman  Catholic 
(De  pritboipiis  doclriniUibus*  fideiy.  157^),  on  the  irayali  trig^  or 
duty  to  enforce -*!dogmas,"  and  adds  a  gloss  6f  his  own-*-"  very 
artieks  oi  theiaith," — a  surpdsing  and  ppobably.itobfcted  usage. 
Many  id^atified.  Dogmas  and  Artides  iby  levelling  down  or 
broadening  out;  k but: Hooker  levd;^  up/  The  statement  of  the 
Coimdl  of  Trent  (154^1562)  may  beiqubted  iiere.  The  Council 
willTdy  thiefly  liponficriptuie^  i»  reformandis  d&griUUibus  et 
instaurmdis  in  eccksia  moribus;  the  Roman  reply  to  the  two 
setis  of  QfHcidi  of  Augsbui^g,  and  the  Roman  couivterpart  to 
the. (later)  P)rotedta»t  assertion  that  the  Bible' is  the  ''only  rule 
of  faith  and  practice.''  At  Trent^  therefore;  once  more,  dogma 
means  doctrine*  ft  still'  mean^  '^  doctrine  ^f  when  the  ooikcted 
deereba  of  Treiit  bear  on  their  titled-page  (1564)  reference  to  an 
Index  dagftiahtmi  ^  reformatidnis'y  but  here  -*  dogma  "  is  already 
verging  towards  the  narrower  and  m<»re  precise  sense^-t-truth  de- 
fined by  church  authority^  In  other  words,  it  is  already,  edging 
away  from  its  identification,  with  (all  or  any),  doctrinote. '  QiL.the 
Prot^stwt  side  the  identity  is  still  clear  in  the*  Lutheran  Fonnula 
of  Cono^rd  ()  577}.  This  creed  formulates  its  rejiation  to  Scripture 
over  and  over,  as  the  one  regidahy  whkh.alltcJtfymaM  ^e  to  be 
tried.  That  obaracteristic :  Protestant  assertion  hiad  been  still 
earlier  pushed  to  the  front  in  *^  Reformed"  creeds,  e,g^  the  First 
Helyetjc  Confession  (1536),  and  mbrenataMy  in. the  Second 

C1566)- 

, .  Protestant  creeds  h&d  clearly  a£Qirmed;that^u7/^«rg  possessed 
jatUhority.whkh  ims^  n^  m  Scripture:  in  -a  short  time,  Protestant 
theologiaps-^foUomng  aA  impt]ise>  iximmon  to  all.  g^M^,^^ 
O^istian  commtmions^efine  imose  Isharpiy.  the  STST 
identity  of  wMt  is  .autbcdtative  with*  the  letter  of  ^«»<«>^ 
Scripture,  and  call  these  entire]  contents  difgn^ks^  Here 
then,..UQder  Protestant  scholastibism ^Lutheran  «nd 
Refonned)v.we  :have  the.  first  perfectly j definite  conception  of 
dogma,  and  tthe;  most  definite,  ever  reached.  Dogma;  is  the  whole 
text  of  tbei  Bible,  doetrilnal,  histbrical^.  scientific,!  or  t^hat  not. 
Thus  dogma  is  revealed  And  is  infallibly  true. .  Dogma  is  doctrine, 
viz.  that  body  oi  doctrines  and  relabted  facts  which  God  Himsdf 
has  propounded  for  dogmatic  faith.  Every. true  dogma,  says 
JohauQ  Gerhard  ^^^the  most  representative  fgure  ofLivtheran 
scholastki^in-T-ocicuiis  in  plain  terms  somewhere.in  Scripture. 

Oyer  against  these  swee|>ing.assumptidn8.  and.  deductions,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had.  to  build  up^its  own  stateniMnt  of  the 
basis  of  bdiief.  Its  early  odntrov/enilalists-rrlikeDriledoi 
or  ;Caa'dinal  SeUaraainemmei^tf  aasertions  such)  as  f 
Gerhard's  with  a  A»tdenial«  i  The  great  dbgmaa  ^re  not^ 
literally  .and.  ye}!bajj|y,  in  iJie  Bible«:  Along  tiKiU^  thie 
Bible  we^  n>ust  acq^truawitten  tteditions.;  the  Council  of  Trent 
makes. this  perfect  dear,  fiut  dot. any: and: evdry  tradition; 
Qi^y  such  as  the  chusth  aUUnp^  with  herilapprioval^  And  that 
raises;  th^iquestionwh/^e&th^  chudfckiads  not  :a  further  part  to 
play?  A.  M.  Faifbaim  hol^  that  D.  Petavius^s  ^eat  work  Jk 
thfiplQgicis\4$gfnifitiiUs  ijespedally.  fcheixstivoli^  i;64l^)Lmade<the 
j^'or4i'':id<>gmai'N«iArrent  ioT.dochims^\tvhich  ^ipere^ authoritoHnie  05 
farmul^Ued  by-  the^  church.  •  We  '.must  Jbeep  iaitaind^^Siowe^er,  that 
tbie  i}ue$tip|]{is  not  sin^y  otie  as  tOr  thejooieanihg  o^  a^wcfrd.  The 

^U94tipiv  hQ|ds»  mote  firaply  thad.  ever;  dognian^the  contents  of 

'     ■       .  ■    •         '      " 

*  iThat  seems  to  be  what  is  meant. 

^;  Ea^rly  Pratest^nti&m  lived  tod  mt^  iti  the  thought'of  { uattfication 
;t9  mark  out  the  boundaries  oC  cr^ed- with- this  scl^lastic:  precision. 

P  Loci    (^^mffWf^f    (i6ko-i62;})»  ioiIt  l^terpietatioli   iof    Sacred 
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SMitiu  It  itaato  be^^8tablBhed<mi.i±&:'Ri>iiiafiCatiiD2ks 
that  faith  (or.  dosBfa;  :the  two  arie  insepaiabk)  dbds  ivitfar  diyine 
truths  histoliGaily  rev«alisd  long  ago  but  ndw  adminigtertd  vriAh. 
authority,  actcocduig  to  God'4  will,  by  the  duuch.  Thi  Eaglifih*- 
maa  Hbnry  Holden:  (se6' above),  the  Frenchman  •  V^romus 
(FnuiiGois  Veroot,  S.Ji,  tS7Sr^64^)  in  his  Riigfe  g6n&rah  de  la  fdy 
QQikoHqHe  (K653),  the  German  Philipp  Ncri  ChrismaaD,^  in  his 
Re§ul4  fidei^C(UhBiioa€  U  €dUeeiio  d^pnalum  credendormn  (17(^2),!' 
aU  work'  at  this  .task«  Dbgxnas  or  artidei  of  -  faith  (takeh  as 
synooymofus)  depend  upon  revelation  iii  Scripture  or  traditidn, 
as  confirmed  by  the  church  whether  acting  in  general  councils  or 
through  the  p<H)e  (in  some  undefined  way;  HoldenV^n  general 
coundis  or  by  universal  consent  (Chiismann;  of  bti^opB  ?  the 
de&dit^  GalUoati  theory  ?).  Veronius  is  wiUiog  to  wiive  the 
difficult  point  of  church  infallibility  as  the  Council  of  Ttent  did 
not  define  it  Holden  insists  strongly  upon  infallibility.  Church 
traditions  are  infallible;  and  church  dogmas  reach  us  (from  the 
original  revelation)  through  an  infallible  medium,  the  Cathblic 
Church,  wMch  the  Ptotestants  sadly  lack.  '  In  Chrismann  the 
word  "  dogma  *'  has  superseded  the  word  "  article  ";  Holden  uses 
both,  though ''  article  ''  has  the  preponderance.  All  three  writers 
seek  to  draw  a  sharp  line  round  what  is  '^  of  faith.''  Hence  in 
Chrismann  (who  is  in  other  respects  the  most  definite  of  the 
three)  we  have  a  view  of  dogma  almost  as  clear-cut  as  that  of 
the  Protestant  schoolmen.  Dogmas  axe  revealed;  dogmas  are 
mfallible;  the  church  is  infallible  on  dogmai  (for  this  statement 
he  cites  Muratori)  and  on  nothing  dse. 

This  whole  period  of  theology,  Prote^anl'and  Roman  Catholic, 
is  statical.  Men  are  defining  and  protecting  the  pos^ons  they 
have  inherited;  they  do  not  think  of  ptogress.  And  yet  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chiirdx  had.up6n  its  hands  one  great  miBettled 
question''— the  thesis  o<  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin* 
This  became  the  standing  tjrpe  of  an  as^rtjon  which,  while 
favoured  by  the  church  and  on  the  veiy  verge  of  dogma,  was  yet 
not  a  dogma ^-*-till  the  definition  came  through  Pius.  IX.  in 
1&54.  Here  then  the  frontier  lof .  dogma  had  unquestionabfy 
moved  forward.  Its  tionceplioii  ibust  become  dynamic;  there 
was  need  of  Bome -theory  of  devekspment  like  J.  H.  Newman's 
(1845).'  ^^  ^^^'^  B^  happen;  however,  that  the* papal  definition  of 
1854  employ^  tbetn^drd  '^  dogma  ^';  timt  honour  was  withheld 
from  the  .word '011111'  the  Vatican idecrees  dn^yc  affirmed  thb 
personal  inldlUbHity  :bf '  the't>ope  as  diwMUus  reifelttufH  d^m^ 
With.  thSfii^/ane  'line«  of  tendeDcjr  fd  Roman : Catholic  doctrine 
reached  its  dimax;)  the (pbpe ai^d> the-  coundl  use  -^  dogma  "  in<a 
distinctive 'rtnse  for  wliat  is  definitely  lonnnlated  by  aithbrity. 
But  there  is  another  line  of  tende^y.  The  sasme  ocmi^dl  d^ifineb 
Dot  indeed'  dc%nda  but  iaitirHiosepaimble  itoni  d^smur**9»* 
(i)  revealed^'<a)  in  Scrig^tnire  or  (^).  in* ntrwtitten  tradition,  and 
(2)  tdu^t-,by  the  chldrch;  {a)*  in  focmiilated'  riecrees^or  iir).  in 
ha  ordibary-fftA^/yrMtm.  This  is  a  corfectirai  cH  Chrismann; 
Not  only  .dote<  the* correctioii  iiivolvq  the  substitbtion  of  papai 
authority  for 'a<  universal  joonsent  of'v'^pastora«'^  aild  .'^th^ 
faithful ";  it  also  deliberately  ranks  the  unformulated  .teachingid 
of  th^  church  on  points  of  doctrine  as  no  less  d^jMe  than  those 
fonntdated. ,  TIds  amountb  to  a  seriotis  wartiing  againik  ttying  to 
draw  a  definite  hike  round  dOgpiia.  The  modem  Roman  Cathohc 
temper  must  be 'eager  to  befieve  aad  eager  to  siibcnit.  New 
dogmas  liate  beem  precipitated  mbta  than  once  during  the  xpth 
century;  tihere'may  still  be  others.faeldin  solution  in  the  church's 
teaching.  If  so,  these  are  likely  one  day  to  crystaUtzeinto  full 
dogirias;  aad/ even  while  not  yet  f' declared,"  they  have  the 
samfe' claim  upoti  lait&.   . 

Thus.theie-soems  to  be  a  measune  of  liniceirtainty  as- to  *what'the 
Church,  of  A^ate  90W  calls  ^'  dogma' ''*^*^niy  in  pttrt ^relieved  by 

*  Three  writes  mfehtloned  In  Wetzer's  and  White's  Kirchsnlexikon. 

*  Alao  "^tkytW  as  Irving'  it>peared  1745,  bat  that  is  art  error;  he 
QuotBSi  FL  A  Bkiuv  Oh  the  Ride  of  Fditk  <Ml£iin2/  rjHojl  See  f drth^t- 
tne  sketch \of.Chrj^nia.an  in  4-Ugem€ui!e,deiUsc]i4  Biogr^phUiWipv^^t^ 
ment.     ..     •  .     -     •  ■.  •     \   ■-.       ^ 

'G.*  rerrone,'  e.x.,De  immactdato  B.  ,V.  Mdriae  conceptu:  an 
iotfnatic&aedr^d^fHposstl?(iS^7y   ' 

«Tii^  divi^nd  ««d!  WibdMsioti^  aite  not  ihuiiibered'itl'''€rie 
Decrees,  as  for  cle^rnq^  they  h^ve  been  /lunibered  above. 


tM  di^tinotton>between;^  B^masstricd)^^.^  andteeoi  "  dogmatic 
tnith^i"  AgaUii,  the; assertion  that  the  ohucch  is  ihlalhtile  upon 
sctaie  tiuestions,  natbleloBging  to  the  aoea  of  revelatiQai:<properly 
so^eaUbiitt  RoaiiaaCaChqHc  theology)ydestroysthe  ideBiificabion 
of  **  dogmas  "  ^th  •*'  mfkUible  certainties  '^  which  wt  noted  both 
in  the  Protestant  schoolmen  and  in  ChnskBttHm  The  iideixtifica^ 
tion-  o£  dogma  with  cevelation  remains,  with  ianother  distinction 
in  si^sport  of  it,  between  *^  material  dogmas  "  (all  scriptural  or 
traditional  truth)  and  "  formal "  or  eccle^astically  fiirmulated 
dogmas.^  On  th&  other  hand,  there  is  absolute  certainty  on  a 
point  long  disputed.  Questions  about .  church  authority '  are 
henceforth  questions  about  the  pope's  authority.  What  he  caUs 
hereisy,  under  the  sajaction  of  excommunication  or  that  moie 
formal  excommunication  known  as  anathema,  is  heresy.  What 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  condemn  even  in  milder  terms  as  bad 
doctrine  is '  infallibily  condemned;  that  is  certain,  Roman 
Cathohc  theologiana  tell  us,  though  not  ytVdefide. 

Finally  we  have  to  glance  at  a  new.  list  of  definitions  which 
perhaps  in  some  cases  seek  more  or  less  to  formulate  modem 
Protestant  ideas,  but  which  in  general  represent  rathei  the  world 
of  disinterested  historical  scholarship.  That  wodd  of  the  learned 
offers  us  non-dogniatic  definitions,  drawn  up  from  the  outside; 
definitions  which  do  not  share  the  root  assumptions  either' of 
Catholicism  or  of  post-Reformation  Protestant  orthodoxy.  It 
might  have  been  best  to  surrender  the  term  ^'  dogma^'  to  the 
dogmatists;  but  few  schdars  have>  consented  to  do  so. 

X.  We  may  brush  aside  the  view*  for  which  J.  C  Dfideriein; 
J,  A.  A.  Tittmann,  and  more  recently  C.  F«  A.  Kahni^  are 
quoted.  According  to  this  definition,  *^  dogma  ^*  means  the 
opinion  of  some  individual  theologian  of  distinction.  That  might 
be  a  conceivable  development  of  usage.  It  has  been  said  that 
penson^  who  dislike  anthority  often  show  great  devotion  to 
''  authorities  ";  and  the  word  dogma  might  make  a  similar 
transition.  But,  in  its.  case,  such  a  us^gpe  would  constitute  a 
violent  break  with  the  past. 

a.  Thou^  there  is  no  formal  definition  in  the  passage,  it  is 
wiMTth  r«coKding  that^  towards  the  end  of  his  Chief  Eftd  oj  Revela- 
tion (i^i),  Ai  9.  Bruce  sibarply  contrasts  "  dogmasrof  theology  " 
With  ''doctrines  o£  laith.^'  While  he  manifests  no  wdoiolessie 
dislike  to  doctiine^  ^tih  a^  is  seen  in  the  Broad  Church  school^ 
Bruce  inverts  the  Catholic  e^limateu  Dogma  stands  lowest,  not 
highest..  It  aeem&.haodly  better  than  a.  otiptU  tnortuum^ out  of 
relataon  to  the*  original  faith  or  the  original  facts  that  .are  hekl 
to  have  i^vien.it  birth<^  Theoe;  is  imcttn  than  a  fccAich  of<  Matthew 
Arnold .  in  thia;  thou|^, ,  while  ^Arnold  held  'nbthing  in  •  religious 
expeHencie /beyond 'morality  to  be 'Objecdv^y  gehuihe,  Bruce 
beticivediin  God's  -"'gracious <''  pttipose.^ 

3«  Much  mojei  likj&,  Gbri^mann's  *vie\ir  fs.die  ^^gcntoally 
accepted '  pK>sitian  ^'  anlongr  Prdtcfstaait  scholars^  as .  its '  leading 
representative !  to^ay,  F,  Loofs,  biis  called  it; ^  the  d^trine 
enfoit^  wkhia  aby  oite  dhurchicomniidniiy 'fs  dogmfau'  This 
defiftitiion  is  rsigilificantj  -  It  means'  that  <hist(»ians  itecognize 
the  peculiar  impoirtance  ofi  those  beliefs  which  are  consritutive  of 
church  iagreement;  and.it  'finds  somie  support  from  the  phikv 
sophical  and  political  associations  of  ancient  "  dogma."  Also 
Roman  Catholio  writers,  could  accept  the  definition  in  so  far  to 

*  Three  zones  apparently  (i)*  the  church's  formal  decrees,  (2)  the 
ihtireh's  genersLI  teachihg^,  (3)  points  of  revelation  which  the  fehurch 
may  not  yet  have  overtaken.  Per  contrat  much  that  was- only 
"  implicit  '  in  th&  tleposit  of  faith  has  become  '*  explicit  **  in  dogma. 
(The  reader  must  note  that  ''  inapUcit "  is  used  here  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article.  Here,  church  dogm? 
has  eatplicated  what  was-  implicit  in  revqlatipn.  .There,,  the  ujw- 
learned  accept  by  im'plicQlionti\e.  by  a  general  ^ceptance  of  church 
belief  and  teachlgig,  dogmas  they  perhaps  have  never  heard  of, 
BkOth  usages  are  Qument  m, Roman  CatboUc  theology.) 

•Or  th^  view  of  £)»  Schenkel,  that  dogma  is  what  i* enforced  by 
civil  and  criminal  la\jr.,  .  ^ 

^  Cf.  also  preface  to  2nd  ed.  pp.  ix.,  x,  •  ^  ^    ,  , 

?  Cf.  pp.-  270,  2805  the  undoamatic  words -pf  religiou^^pmotion  are 
/*  thrown,  out, '  not  at  "  a  cloud  mistaken  for  a  moujatawi,''  but  at«a 
"  majestic  '*  ana  "  veritable,  mountain  range,*'  ,i 

•  See  art,  "  Dogmengjqschichte.  **  in  Hei3zog»Hauck*s.  RefiUnf-ykl* 
Mr  pr(4'  V^qI'  Cf,  alsp  Proft  Loofs's  Leitfwp  ium  ^Skiditki^^  tier 
"DogmengeschichU,  .  .',     : 
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their;  own  church's  authoritative  teachings  are  concerned.  But 
can  a  histonan  separate  the  opinions  which  rose  to  authority 
in  the  church  from  the  other  opinions  which  succumbed?  Ch: 
the  accepted  modifications  of  a  theory  from  those  which  were 
rejected?  Again,  can  we  substitute  church  authority  lor  that 
which  is  always  the  background  of  ^'  dogma  "  as  interpreted  from 
inside — divine  authority?^  Or,  again,  can  we  say  definitely 
which  doctrines  are  *^  enforced  "  in  Protestant  communions  and 
so  are  "  dogmas  "?  It  has  even  been  asserted  by  A.  Schweizer 
{ChrisUiche  daubenslehre  nach  proU  GrundsSissen,  1863-187  2) 
that  Protestantism  ought  not  to  speak  of  dogmas  at  all,  except 
as  things  of  its  imperfect  past. '  And  historically  it  seems  plain 
that — since  the  age  of  Protestant  scholasticism — there  has  been 
nothing  in  Protestant  church  life  to  which  the  name  ''  dogma  " 
can  be  assigned,  without  dropping  a  good  deal  of  its  original 
connotation.  Dogma  is  no  longer'  held  to  be  of  immediate 
divine  authority.  Hence  Catholic,  and  scientific  or  historical, 
definitions  of  dogma  are  on  diJOEerent  planes.  They  never  properly 
meet.*  ' 

4.  A.  Hamack  varies  in  his  usage.  He  is  not  prepared 
to  exdude  the  great  medieval  pronouncements,  or  the  modern 
Roman  Catholic  definitions,  from  the  Hst  of  dogmas;  but  on  the 
whole  he  prefers  to  keep  in  view  "  one  historical  species  " — Loofs 
suggests  that  he  ought  perhaps  rather  to  say  one  indioidual  type 
— that  greatest  group  of  Christian  dogmas  which  **  was  created  by 
the  Greek  spirit  upon  the  soil  of  the  go^>el  '^  {Hist,  of  Dogrna,  £ng. 
tr.,  yxA.  i.  pp.  17,  2r,  22).  Thus  Hamack  agrees  with  Catholic 
theologians  in  holding  that,  in  the  fullest  sense,  there  is  no  dogma 
except  the  Catholic.  He  differs,  of  course,  in  holding  dogma  to  be 
obsolete  now.  While  Protestants,  he  thinks,  have  undermined  it 
by  a  deeper  conception  of  faith,^  Roman  Catholics  have  come  to 
attach  more  value  to  obedience  and  '' implicit  belief  than 
to  knowledge;  and  even  the  Eastern  Church  lives  to-^iay  by 
the  cultus  more  than  by  the  vision  of  supernatural  truth.  Again, 
Hamack  gravely  differs  from  Catholic  dogmatists  in  assigning 
a  historical  origin  to  what  in  their  view  is  essentially  divine — 
supernatural  in  origin,  supernatural  even  in  its  declaration  by  the 
church.  If  they  do  not  deny  that  Greek  philosophy  has  entered 
into  Christian  doctrine,  they  consider  it  a  colourless  medium  used 
in  fixing  the  contents  of  revelation.  In  all  this,  Hamack  speaks 
from  a  point  of  view  of  his  own.  He  is  no  friend  of  Catholicism 
or  of  dogma.  Perhaps  his  detachment  makes  for  clearness  of 
thought;  Loofs's  friendliness  towards  dogma,  but  in  a  much 
humbler  sense  than  the  Catholic,  involves  the  risk  of  confusion. 

Both  Loofs  and  Hamack  contrast  with  '^  dogma  "  the  work 
of  individual  thinkers,  calling  the  latter  ^'  theology.''  Hence 
they  and  other  authorities  wish  to  see  '*  History  of  Dogma  ** 
supplemented  by  "  Histories  of  Theology."  Our  usual  English 
phrase  '^  History  of  Doctrine  "  ignores  that  distinction. 

5.  A  place  must  be  made  for  the  definition  proposed  by  a 
philosopher,  J.  M.  £.  McTaggart.  In  Swne  Dogmas  oj  Religion 
{1906),  he  uses  ''  dogma ''  .of  affirmations,  whether  supported 
by  reasoning  or  merely  asserted,  if  they  claim  **  metaphysical  " 
value,  metaphysics  being  defined  as  **  the  systematic  study  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  reality."  Briefly,  a  dogma  is  what  claims 
ultimate,  not  relative,  truth.  This  agrees  with  one  feature  in 
ordinary  literary  usage — the  contrast  between  "  dogmatizing  *' 
and  suspending  judgment,  or  taking  refuge  In  conjecture.  But  it 

^  It  should  be  noted  that  Loofs  does  not  speak  merely  as  a  historian. 
He  places  himself  in  a  sense  within  the  dogmatic  circle  by  his  declara- 
tion that  guidance  is  to  be  expected  from  developments — in  a  **  free 
Protestant  evangelical  spirit  ** — out  of  the  old  confessions  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  This  belief  may  be  called  what  Loofs  has 
called  Hamack's  definition  of  dogma — individuell  herechiigt^  and 
perhaps  nut  individuell.  Others,  who  hold  no  less  strongly  to 
theological  progress  by  evolution,  not  revolution,  will  hesitate  to 
grant  that  the  fine  of  advance  passes  through  the  symbolical  books. 

*  Cf.  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  the  footnote  above. 

*  Unless  in  certain  con6ned  circles. 

*  When  Loofs  declares  (art.  ''Dogmengjeschichte "  in  Herzog- 
Hauck's  Realeneykl.,  1898)  that  do^ma  is  historically  equivalent  to 
regulafidei,  he  is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  "  dogma  "  of  his  own 
church  as  stated  in  the  Formula  of  Concord,    See  above. 

'  Here  perhaps  Harnack  speaks  from  inside  his  own  type  of 
religious  faith ;  but  not  from  inside  dogma. 


ignores  another  quality  marked  out  in  common  speech — that  in 
respect  of  which ''  dogmatism  "  is  opposed  to  proof.  Also  it  omits 
the  potitical  or  social  reference  so  much  insisted  on  by  Loofs  and 
others.  There  are  materials  for  misunderstanding  here, 

6.  A  very  different  view  is  implied  in  the  syfHbolo-fidHsme  of 
Athanase  Sabatier  and  some  other  French  Protestants:  reUgious 
dogma  consists  of  s3rmbols  in  contrast  to  a  scientific  gnosis  of 
reality.  This  is  a  radical  version  of  the  early  Protestant  idea  of 
faith,  and  yields  a  theory  of  what  in  English  we  call  **  doctrine." 
More  precisely,  it  is  a  theory  of  what  doctrine  ought  to  be,  or  a 
deeper  analysis  of  its  nature;  it  is  not  a  statement  of  what 
doctrine  has  been  held  to  be  in  the  past.  And  therefore  the 
definition  does  not  proceed  from  historical  scholarship.  Nor  yet 
does  it  throw  light  upon  **  dogma,''  if  dogma  is  to  be  distinguished 
—somehow — from  doctrine. 

Literature. — Matthew  Arnold's  Literature,  and  Dogma  (1873)  is 
important  for  literary  usage:  cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  op.  cit.  Classical  and 
early  Christian  usages,  E.  Hatch,  Hibbert  LecL  (1888),  pp.  119.  120; 
J.  B.  Lightfoot  on  Colossians  ii.  14  (20);  W.  Schmidt,  Dogrmitik, 
vol.  i.  (1895) — many  quotations  in  extenso;  C.  Stanee,  Das  Dogma 
und  setne  BeurUilung  in  der  neueren  Dogmengeschtchte  (1898) — ^a 
pamphlet  protesting  against  what  Loofs  terms  the  "  generally 
accepted  view.'*  Articles  in  the  (Roman  CathoUc)  KirdtefOexikon  of 
Wetzer  andWelte. 2nd  ed ;  (by  Hergenrother  and  Kaulen),  1882-1901, 
Arts.  "  Doematik  "  (J.  Kostlin),  "  Dogrmengescbicbte  "  (F.  Loofs) 
in  Herzog-Hauck's  EncykL  /.  prot,  Theol.  (vol.  iv.,  1898).  Art. 
**  Glaubereartiker*  in  previous  ed.  (Her^og-Plrtt,  vol.  v.,  1879)  by 
C.  F.  KUag  and  L.  F.  Schoeberlein.  For  works  on  the  history  of 
dogma  see  Theology.    See  also  Dogmatic  Theology.    (R.  Ma.) 

DOOM ATIC  THBOIMY,  the  name  usually  given  in  modem 
times  to  the  systematic  study  of  Christian  doctrine  or  of  dogma 
in  the  widest  sense  possible  (see  Dogma).  Among  the  many 
terms  used  in  the  early  days  of  Protestant  theology  to  denote  the 
great  systems,  three  deserve  special  notke — ^Thetic  Theology, 
Positive  Theology,  Dogmatic  Theology.  "  Thetic  theology  "  is 
connected  with  academic  life.  It  recalls  the  literal  and  original 
meaning  of  graduation  ^'  theses/'  also  Martin  Luther's  memorable 
theses  and  the  replies  made  to  him.  '^  Thetic  theology/'  a  name 
now  obsolete,  naturally  included  the  whole  of  doctrine,  i.e,  what- 
ever would  be  argued  for  or  against;  and  ''  dogmatic  theology  " 
came  into  use  absolutely  as  a  synonymous  e]q»-ession.  ''  Positive 
theology  "  is  also  a  term  employed  by  Petau  {De  theologicis 
dogmatibuSf  1644-1650),  and  more  or  less  current  even  to-day  in 
Roman  Catholic  scholarship  {e,g.  Joseph  Turmet,  Histoire  de  la 
Mohgie  positive,  1906).  "  Dogmatic  theology  "  proved  to  have 
most  vitality  in  it.  After  some  partial  precedents  of  early  date 
(e.g,  F.  Turrianus — one  of  the  papal  theologians  at  the  Council  of 
Trent, — Dogmaticus  {liber?)  deJusdficatiotte,  1557),  the  title  was 
used  in  1659  by  the  Lutheran  Lukas  Fnedrich  Reinhard  (1623- 
1688),  professor  of  theology  at  Altdorf  {Synopsis  thedogiae 
dogmaticaCf  eds.  1659,  1660,  1661),  and  his  influence  is  already 
seen  on  the  Reformed  theologian  Andreas  van  Essen  (Esseniiis, 
1618-1677),  who,  in  1659,  published  his  Systematis  thedogiae  pars 
prior,  the  tomus  secundus  in  1661,  but  Systematis  dogmalici 
tcmus  tertius  et  idtimus  in  1665.  The  same  author  published 
a  shorter  Compendium  theologiae  dogmaticum  in  1669.  A.  M. 
Fairbaim  holds  that  it  was  the  fame  of  Petau  which  gave  currency 
to  the  new  coinage  "  dogmatic  theology  ";  and  though  the  same 
or  kindred  phrases  had  been  used  repeatedly  by  writers  of  less 
influence  since  Reinhard  and  Essenius,  F.  Buddeus  {Instilutiottes 
theol.  dogmat.,  1723;  Compendium,  1728)  is  held  to  have  given 
the  expression  its  supremacy.  NoSl  Alexandre,  the  GaUican 
divine,  possibly  introduced  it  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
(1693;  Theologia  dogmatica  et  moralis).  Both  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  authorities  agree  that  the  expression  was  con- 
nected with  the  new  habit  of  distinguishing  dogthatics  from 
Christian  ethics  or  moral  theology,  though  A.  Schweizer  denies 
this  of  Reinhard.  In  another  direction  (logmas  and  dogmatic 
theology  were  also  contrasted  with  truths  of  reason  and  natural 
theology.*  F.  E.  D.  Schleiermacher,  in  his  Kurte  Darstellung 
des  theologischen  Siudiums,  and  again  in  his  great  System,  Der 
christliche  daube  .  .  .  dargestellt,  ingeniously  proposed  to  treat 
dogmatic  as  an  historical  statement,  or  teport,  of  beliefs  held  in 

*  For  "  mixed  articles  "  see  Dogma. 
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the  writer's  communion  at  the  time  of  writing.  He  also  insisted, 
however,  upon  personal  conviction  in  writers  on  dogmatic.  The 
expression  Glaubenslehre — doctrine  of  faith — which  he  did  much 
to  bring  into  a  wider  currency,  and  which  Schweizer,  the  most 
loyal  of  all  his  disciples,  holds  to  be  alone  fitted  for  Protestant  use, 
emphasizes  the  latter  requirement.  But  ^*  dogmatic  "  has  also 
continued  in  use  among  Protestant  theologians  of  the  Left  no 
less  than  among  the  orthodox.  When  we  consider  the  different 
attitude  towards  dogma  of  Roman  Catholicism,  we  feel  con- 
strained to  question  whether  the  expression  '*  dogmatic  theology  " 
can  be  equally  suitable  for  both  communions.  Roman  theologians 
may  properly  define  dogmatic  as  the  scientific  study  of  dogmas; 
Protestant  scholars  have  come  to  use  ^*  dogma  "  in  ways  which 
make  that  impossible.  Indeed,  many  of  them  bid  us  regard 
"  dogmatic  "  as  falling  under  the  history  of  theology  and  not  of ' 
dogma  (see  Dogma).  Still,  usage  is  decisive.  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  uproot  the  phrase  ''  dogmatic  theology "  among 
Protestants.  When  A.  Hamack^  praises  Schleiermacher's 
description  of  dogmatic  as  "  historical,"  he  rather  strains  the 
meaning  of  the  remark,  and  creates  fresh  confusion.  Hamack's 
point  is  that  "  dogmatic  theology ''  ought  to  be  used  in  a  sense 
corresponding  to  what  he  regards  as  the  true  meaning  of 
"  dogma '' — Christian  belief  in  its  main  traditional  outlines. 
This  claim  is  an  innovation,  and  finds  no  precedent  in 
Schleiermacher.  The  latter  regarded  dogmatic  as  stating  in 
scientific  connexion  ''the  doctrine  prevailing  in  a  (single) 
Christian  church  at  a  given  time  " — as  "  not  merely  historical 
igesckickUich),*^  but  containing  an  *'  apologetic  element  " — as 
"not  confined  to  the  s3rmbolical  books,  but "  including  all — even 
local  expressions  of  the  conunon  faith  which  produce  no  breach  of 
harmony — and  as  having  for  its  '*  very  business  and  task  "  to 
"purify  and  perfect"  doctrine  {Der  cknsUiche  Glaube,  §  19). 
The  one  merit  which  *^  dogmatic  "  may  claim  as  a  term  in 
Protestant  theology  is  that  it  contrasts  positive  statements 
of  belief  with  mere  re[)orts  {e.g.  Biblical  theology;  history  of 
doctrine)  of  what  has  been  taught  in  the  past.  (See  Dogma; 
and  Theology.) 

DOGRA*  a  race  of  Hill  Rajputs  in  India,  inhabiting  Kashmir 
and  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the  Himalayas.  They  form  the  ruling 
race  in  Kashmir.  ^'  Dogra  "  is  the  name  given  to  the  country 
round  Jammu,  and  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  word  meaning 
the  '*  two  lakes,"  as  the  original  home  of  the  Dogra  people  was 
situated  between  the  lakes  of  Siroensar  and  Mansar.  There  are 
numerous  castes  in  the  Dogra  country,  and  the  Hindu,  Mahom- 
medan  and  Sikh  religions  are  represented.  All,  whether  Hindus 
or  Mahommedans,  whether  high-bom  Rajputs  of  the  Maharaja's 
caste  or  low-bom  menials,  are  known  as  Dogras.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  Sikh  War  the  Dogras  had  a  great  reputation  as  soldiers, 
which  they  have  worthily  maintained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Indian 
native  army.  They  are  classed  as  fighting  men  with  the  Sikh 
and  Punjabi  Mahommedan.  They  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Htinza  Nagar  Expedition  and  the  affair  at  Chilas  in  189 1,  and 
in  the  Tirah  campaign  of  1897-98. 

DOGS»  ISLE  OF,  a  district  of  London,  England,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  which  surrounds  it  on  three  sides.  It  falls 
within  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Poplar.  It  is  occupied  by 
docks,  riverside  works  and  [)oor  houses.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  not  known.  The  suggestion  that  it  is  cormpted  from  the  Isle  of 
Docks  faUs  to  the  ground  on  the  question  of  chronology;  another, 
that  there  were  royal  kennels  here,  is  improbable,  though  they 
were  situated  at  Deptford  in  the  17th  century.    (See  Poplar.) 

DOG-TOOTH  (the  French  detU^e-scie),  in  architecture,  an 
ornament  found  in  the  mouldings  of  medieval  work  of  the 
commencement  of  the  12th  century,  which  is  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Cmsaders  from  the  East.  The  earliest 
example  is  found  in  the  hall  at  Rabbath-Ammon  in  Moab  (c.  a.d. 
614)  built  by  the  Sassanians,  where  it  decorates  the  arch  mould- 
ing of  the  blind  arcades  and  the  string  courses.  In  the  apse 
of  the  church  at  Murano,  near  Venice,  it  is  similarly  employed. 
In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  it  was  further  elaborated  with 
carving,  losing  therefore  its  primitive  form,  but  constituting  a 
^Hist.  of  Dogma;  Eng.  trans,  i.  p.  21,  footnote. 


most  beautiful  decorative  feature.  In  Elgin  cathedral  the  dog- 
tooth ornament  in  the  archivolt  becomes  a  four-lobed  leaf,  and 
in  Stone  church,  Kent,  a  much  more  enriched  type  of  flowex. 
The  term  has  been  supposed  to  originate  in  a  resemblance  to  the 
dog-tooth  violet,  but  the  origiiud  idea  of  a  projecting  tooth  is  a 
sufiicient  explanation. 

DOGWOOD  ii.e.  wood  of  the  dog-tree;  referred  by  the  New 
English  Dictionary  to  "  dog,"  apparently  as  indicating  inferiority; 
but  by  others  connected  with  "  dag,"  "  dagger,"  and  by  Prior 
with  A.S.  dole,  a  brooch-pin),  the  name  applied  to  i^nts  of  the 
genus  CornuSf  of  the  natural  order  Comaceae.  The  common 
dogwood,  prick- wood,  skewer- wood,  cornel  or  dogberry,  C 
sanguineay  is  a  shrub  reaching  a  height  of  8  or  9  ft.,  common  in 
hedges,  thickets  and  plantations  in  Great  Britain.  Its  branches 
are  dark  red;  the  leaves  egg-shaped,  pointed,  about  2  in.  long 
by  i^  broad,  and  turning  red  in  autumn;  the  flowers  are  dull 
white,  in  terminal  clusters.  The  berries  are  small,  of  a  black- 
purple,  bitter  and  one-seeded,  and  contain  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  oil,  which  in  some  places  is  employed  for  lamps,  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.  The  wood  is  white  and  very  hard,  and 
like  that  of  other  species  of  the  genus  is  used  for  making  ladder- 
spokes,  wheel-work,  skewers,  forks  and  other  implements,  and 
gunpowder  charcoal.  The  red  berries  of  the  dwaxf  species,  C. 
suecica,  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  are  eaten,  and  are  reputed  to 
be  tonic  in  properties.  C  tnas,  the  Cornelian  cherry,  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  bears  a  pulpy  and  edible  fruit,  which 
when  unripe  contains  much  tannin.  It  is  a  good  garden  plant,  as 
is  also  the  North  American  spedesC^florida^  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  of  the  deciduous  forests  of  the  middle  and  southern  states. 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  (SUva  of  North  America)  describes  it  as 
"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  small  trees  of  the  American 
forests,  which  it  enlivens  in  early  spring  with  the  whiteness  of  its 
floral  leaves  and  in  autumn  with  the  splendour  of  its  foliage  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  fruit.  No  tree  is  more  desirable  in  the  garden 
or  park  in  regions  where  the  summer's  sim  is  sufficiently  hot  to 
ensure  the  production  of  its  flowers  through  the  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  branchlets."  The  Jamaica  dogwood,  the  root-bark 
of  which  is  poisonous,  is  the  species  Piscidia  Erythrina,  of  the 
natural  order  Leguminosae. 

DOL,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  in  the  department  of 
Ille-et-Vilaine,  36  m.  N.  of  Rennes  on  the  Western  railway.  Pop. 
(1906)  3543.  Dol  is  situated  to  the  south-west  of  the  rich  agri- 
cultural district  known  as  the  marsh  of  Dol,  where  market- 
gardening  is  especially  flourishing.  The  streets  are  still  rendered 
picturesque  by  houses  of  the  14th  and  15th  centiuies,  which  form 
deep  arcades  by  the  projection  of  their  upper  store3rs:  and,  high 
above  all,  rises  the  grey  granite  of  the  cathedral,  mainly  of  the 
13th  century,  which  in  the  middle  ages  ranked  as  the  metropolitan 
church  of  all  Brittany,  and  still  keeps  fresh  the  name  of  Bishop 
St  Samson,  who,  having  fled,  as  the  legend  tells,  from  the  Saxon 
invaders  of  England,  selected  this  spot  as  the  site  of  his  monastery. 
To  the  architect  it  is  interesting  for  the  English  character  of  its 
design,  and  to  the  antiquarian,  for  its  stained-glass  windows  of 
the  13  th  century,  and  for  the  finely  sculptured  tomb  of  Bishop 
Thomas  James  (d.  1504).  About  ij  m.  from  the  town  is  the 
pierre  de  Champ  Dolent,  a  menhir  some  30  ft.  in  height;  not 
far  of!  stands  the  great  granite  rock  of  Mont  Dol,  over  200  ft.  in 
height,  surmounted  by  the  statue  and  chapel  of  Notre-Dame 
de  l'Esp6rance.  Dol  has  trade  in  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
tobacco  is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  and  there  are  salt- 
marshes.  Tanning  and  leather-currying  are  carried  on  in  the 
town.  The  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  taken  by  Henry  II.  in  1164  and  by  Guy  de  Thouars 
in  1204.  In  1793  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  republican  forces 
by  the  Vendeans  who  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  The 
bishopric  established  in  the  6th  century  was  suppressed  in  1790. 

DOLABELLA,  PUBLIUS  CORNELIUS,  Roman  general  and 
son-in-law  of  Cicero,  was  bom  about  70  B.C.  He  was  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  Dolabellae,  a  family  of  the  patrician  gens 
Cornelia.  In  the  civil  wars  he  at  first  took  the  side  of  Pompey, 
but  afterwards  went  over  to  Caesar,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalus.    To  escape  the  urgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  he 
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introduced  (as  one  of  the  tribunes)  a  bill  proposing  that  all  debts 
should  be  cancelled.  This  was  strongly  resisted  by  his  colleagues, 
and  led  to  serious  disturbances  in  the  city.  Caesar,  on  his  return 
from  Alexandria,  seeing  the  expediency  of  removing  Dolabella 
from  Rome,  took  him  as  one  of  his  generals  in  the  expedition 
to  Africa  and  Spain.  On  Caesar's  death  Dolabella  seized  the 
insignia  of  the  consulship  (which  had  already  been  conditionally 
promised  him),  and,  by  making  friends  with  Brutus  and  the 
other  assassins,  was  confirmed  in  his  office.  When,  however, 
M.  Antonius  offered  him  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
the  Parthians  and  the  province  of  S}nia  he  changed  sides  at  once. 
His  journey  to  the  province  was  marked  by  plundering,  extortion 
and  the  murder  of  C.  Trebonius,  proconsul  of  Asia,  who  refused  to 
allow  him  to  enter  Smyrna.  He  was  thereupon  declared  a  public 
enemy  and  superseded  by  C.  Cassius(the  murderer  of  Caesar) ,  who 
attacked  him  in  Laodicea.  On  the  capture  of  the  place,  Dolabella 
ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him  (43).  Throughout  his  life 
he  was  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift. 

See  Cicero's  Letters  (ed.  Tyrrell  and  Purser) ;  G.  Boissier,  Cicero 
and  bis  Friends  (Eng.  trans.,  1897);  Orelli,  Onomasticon  TuUianum; 
Dio  Cassius  xli.  40,  xlii.  29,  xliii.  51,  xliv.  22,  xlvi.  40,  xlvii.  30; 
Appian,  BelL  civ,  iii.  7,  iv.  60. 

DOLBEN,  JOHN  (1625-1686),  English  divine,  was  the  son  of 
William  Dolben  (d.  163 1),  prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  bishop- 
designate  of  Gloucester.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  under 
Richard  Busby  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  fought  on  the 
royalist  side  at  Marston  Moor,  1644.  Subsequently  he  took 
orders  and  maintained  in  private  the  proscribed  Angb'can  service. 
At  the  Restoration  he  became  canon  of  Christ  Church  (1660)  and 
prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  London  (1661;.  As  dean  of  Westminster 
(1662-1683)  he  opposed  an  attempt  to  bring  the  abbey  under 
diocesan  rule.  In  1666  he  was  made  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  in 
1683  archbishop  of  York;  he  distinguished  himself  by  reforming 
the  discipline  of  the  cathedrals  in  these  dioceses.  His  son  John 
Dolben  (1662-1710)  was  a  barrister  and  politician;  he  was  M.P. 
for  Liskeard  from  1707  to  17 10  and  manager  of  Sacheverell's 
impeachment  in  1709. 

DOLCE,  LUDOVICO,  or  Lmci  (150S-1568  or  1569),  Italian 
writer,  was  a  native  of  Venice,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of 
honourable  tradition  but  decadent  fortune.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  early  undertook  the  task  of  maintaining  himself 
by  his  pen.  Translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  epics,  satires, 
histories,  plays  and  treatises  on  language  and  art  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  till  the  whole  number  amounted  to 
upwards  of  seventy  works.  But  he  is  now  mainly  memorable 
as  the  author  of  Marianne,  a  tragedy  from  the  life  of  Herod, 
which  was  recast  in  French  by  Tristan  and  by  Voltaire,  and  still 
keeps  a  place  on  the  stage.  Four  licentious  comedies,  //  Ragazzo 
(1541),  /i  Capitano  (1545),  //  Mariio  US^o),  //  Fuffiano  (1560), 
and  seven  of  Seneca's  tragedies  complete  the  list  of  his  dramatic 
efforts.  In  one  epic — to  translate  the  title-page — "  he  has 
marvellously  reduced  into  ottava  rima  and  united  into  one 
narrative  the  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Aeneid  ";  in  another 
he  devotes  thirty-nine  cantos  to  a  certain  Primaleone,  son  of 
Palraerius;  in  a  third  he  celebrates  the  first  exploits  of  Count 
Orlando;  and  in  a  fourth  he  sings  of  the  Paladin  Sacripante.  A 
life  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  similar  account  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  published  respectively  in  1560  and  1566,  are  his  chief  historical 
productions;  and  among  his  minor  treatises  it  is  enough  to 
mention  the  Osservazioni  suUa  lingua  volgare  (1550);  the  Dialogo 
delta  piUura  (1557);  and  the  Dialogo  nel  quale  si  ragiona  del  modo 
di  accrescar  la  memoria  (1552). 

DOLCI,  CARLO,  or  Carlino  (1616-1686),  Italian  painter,  was 
born  in  Florence  in  May  1616.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  painter 
on  the  mother's  side,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Jacopo  Vignali; 
and  when  only  eleven  years  of  age  he  attempted  a  whole  figure  of 
St  John,  and  a  head  of  the  infant  Christ,  which  received  extra- 
ordinary approbation.  He  afterwards  painted  a  portrait  of  his 
mother,  and  displayed  a  new  and  delicate  style  which  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  procured  him  extensive  employment  at 
Florence  (from  which  city  he  hardly  ever  moved)  and  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.    Dolci  used  his  pencil  chiefly  in  sacred  subjects, 


and  bestowed  much  labour  on  his  pictures.  In  his  maimer  of 
working  he  was  remarkably  slow.  It  is  said  that  his  brain  was 
affected  by  seeing  Luca  Giordano,  in  1682,  despatch  more  business 
in  four  or  five  hours  than  he  could  have  executed  in  as  many 
months,  and  that  he  hence  fell  into  a  state  of  h3rpochondria,  which 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  art,  and  soon  brought  him  to  the 
grave.  His  works  are  not  very  numerous.  He  generally  painted 
in  a  small  size,  although  there  are  a  few  pictures  by  him  as  large 
as  life.  He  died  in  Florence  in  January  1686,  leaving  a  daughter 
(Agnese),  who  arrived  at  some  degree  of  excellence  in  copying  the 
works  of  her  father. 

Carlo  Dolci  holds  somewhat  the  same  rank  in  the  Florentine 
that  Sassoferrato  does  in  the  Roman  school.  Without  the 
possession  of  much  genius,  invention  or  elevation  of  type,  both 
these  artists  produced  highly  wrought  pictures,  extremely 
attractive  to  some  tastes.  The  works  of  Dolci  are  easily 
distinguishable  by  the  delicacy  of  the  composition,  and  by  an 
agreeable  tint  of  colour,  improved  by  judicious  management 
of  the  chiaroscuro,  which  gives  his  figures  a  striking  relief;  be 
affected  the  use  of  ultramarine,  much  loaded  in  tint.  '*  His 
pencO,"  says  Pilkington,  "was  tender,  his  touch  inexpressibly 
neat,  and  his  colouring  transparent;  though  he  has  often  been 
censured  for  the  excessive  labour  bestowed  on  his  pictures,  and 
also  for  giving  his  carnations  more  of  the  appearance  of  ivory 
than  the  look  of  flesh."  All  his  best  productions  are  of  a  devout 
description;  they  frequently  represent  the  patient  suffering  of 
Christ  or  the  sorrows  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  Dolci  was,  in  fact, 
from  early  youth,  exceedingly  pious;  it  is  said  that  during 
passion  week  eveiy  year  he  painted  a  half-figure  of  the  Saviour. 
His  sacred  heads  are  marked  with  pathetic  or  at  least  strongly 
sentimental  emotion.  There  is  a  want  of  character  in  his  pictures, 
and  his  grouping  lacks  harmonious  unison,  but  the  general  tone 
accords  with  the  idea  of  the  passion  portrayed.  Among  the  best 
works  of  this  master  are  the  "  St  Sebastian  ";  the  **  Four 
Evangelists,"  at  Florence;  "  Christ  Breaking  the  Bread,"  in  the 
marquess  of  Exeter's  collection  at  Burleigh;  the  "  St  Cecilia  "  in 
Dresden;  an  "  Adoration  of  the  Magi ";  and  in  especial  "  St 
Andrew  praying  before  his  Crucifixion,"  in  the  Pitti  gallery,  his 
most  important  composition,  painted  in  1646;  also  several 
smaller  pictures,  which  are  highly  valued,  and  occupy  honourable 
places  in  the  richest  galleries.  (W.  M.  R.) 

DOLDRUMS  (a  slang  term,  dol  «  dull;  cf.  tantrum),  the 
region  of  calms  near  the  equator  where  the  trade-winds  die  away, 
a  region  of  constant  precipitation  in  which  the  weather  is  dose, 
hot,  vaporous  and  extremely  dispiriting.  In  the  old  days  of 
sailing  vessels,  a  becalmed  ship  sometimes  lay  helpless  for  weeks. 
A  letter  from  this  region  saying  "  we  are  in  the  doldrums  "  ('*  in 
the  dumps  ")  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  written  from  "  The 
Doldrums,"  which  thus  became  the  name  of  this  undesirable 
locality. 

d6lE,  a  town  of  eastern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondissement 
in  the  department  of  Jura,  29  m.  S.E.  of  Dijon  on  the  Paris-Lyon 
railway.  Pop.  ( 1 906)  11,166.  It  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  forest  of  Chaux,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doubs,  and 
of  the  canal  ham  the  Rhone  to  the  Rhine  which  accompanies  that 
river.  The  streets,  which  in  general  are  steep  and  narrow, 
contain  many  old  houses  recalling,  in  their  architecture,  the 
Spanish  occupation  of  the  town.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  i6th  century; 
the  coUege,  once  a  Jesuit  establishment,  which  contains  the 
library  and  a  museum  of  paintings  and  has  a  chapel  of  the 
Renaissance  period;  the  Hdtel-Dieu  and  h6tel  de  ville,  both  17th- 
century  buildings;  and  the  law  court  occupying  an  old  convent  of 
the  Cordeliers.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  h6tel  de  ville  there  stands 
an  old  tower  dating  from  the  15th  century.  The  birth  of  Louis 
Pasteur  (1822)  in  the  town  is  commemorated  by  a  monument, 
and  there  is  also  a  monument  to  Jules  Gr6vy.  D61e  is  the  seat  of 
a  sub-prefect  and  has  tribunals  of  first  instance  and  of  commerce 
and  a  communal  college.  Metal-founding  and  the  manufacture 
of  fire-pumps,  kitchen-ranges  and  other  iron  goods,  chemical 
products,  machineiy,  leather,  liqueurs  and  pastry,  are  among  the 
industries.    There  is  a  good  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and 
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live  stock,  and  in  wood,  iron,  coal  and  the  stone  of  the  vicinity. 
Wine  is  largely  grown  in  the  district. 

D61e,  the  ancient  Dola^  was  in  Roman  times  the  meeting  place 
of  several  roads,  and  considerable  remains  have  been  found  there; 
in  the  later  middle  ages  and  till  1648  it  was  the  capital  of  Franche 
Comt6  and  seat  of  a  parlement  and  a  university;  but  in  the 
year  1479  the  town  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  Louis  XI.,  and 
so  completely  sacked  that  only  the  house  of  Jean  Vurry,  as 
it  is  still  called,  and  two  other  buildings  were  left  standing.  It 
subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and 
in  1530  was  fortified  by  Charles  V.  In  1668  and  1674  it  was 
captured  by  the  French  and  lost  its  parlement  and  its  university, 
both  of  which  were  transferred  by  Louis  XIV.  to  Besangon. 

DOLE  (from  Old  £ng.  dal,  cf.  mod.  ''  deal ''),  a  portion,  a 
distribution  of  gifts,  especially  of  food  and  money  given  in  charity. 
The  derivation  from  O.  Fr.  doel.  Late  Lat.  dolium,  "  grief," 
suggested  by  the  ctistom  of  funeral  doles,  is  wrong.  In  early 
Christian  days,  St  Chrysostom  says:  *^  doles  were  used  at  fimerals 
to  procure  the  rest  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  that  he  might  find 
his  judge  propitious."  The  distribution  of  alms  to  the  local  poor 
at  funerals  was  a  universal  custom  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
amount  of  doles  was  usually  stated  in  the  will.  Thus  in  1399 
Eleanor,  duchess  of  Gloucester,  ordered  that  fifteen  poor  men 
should  carry  torches  at  her  funeral,  '*  each  having  a  gown  and 
hood  lined  with  white,  breeches  of  blue  cloth,  shoes  and  a  shirt, 
and  twenty  pounds  amongst  them."  Later  doles  usxially  took 
the  form  of  bequests  of  land  or  money,  the  interest  or  rent  of 
which  was  to  be  annually  employed  in  charity.  Often  the 
distribution  took  place  at  the  grave  of  the  donor.  Thus  one 
WilHam  Robinson  of  Hull  at  his  death  in  1708  left  money  to  buy 
annually  a  dozen  loaves,  costing  a  shilling  each,  to  be  given  to 
twelve  poor  widows  at  his  grave  every  Christmas.  Lenten  doles 
were  also  formerly  common.  A  will  of  1537  bade  a  barrel  of 
white  herrings  and  a  case  of  red  herrings  be  given  yearly  to  the 
poor  of  Clavering,  Essex,  to  help  them  tide  over  the  fast.  One  or 
two  London  doles  are  still  distributed,  e.g.  that  of  St  Peter's, 
Walworth,  where  a  Christmas  dinner  is  each  year  served  to  300 
parish  poor  in  the  crypt.  No  one  under  sixty  is  eligible,  and  the 
dinner  is  unique  in  that  it  is  cooked  in  the  church.  A  pilgrim's 
dole  of  bread  and  ale  can  be  claimed  by  all  wajHfarers  at  the 
Hospital  of  St  Cross,  Winchester.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  William  of  Wykeham.  Emerson,  when  visiting 
Winchester,  claimed  and  received  the  dole.  What  were  known  as 
Scrambling  Dotes ,  so  caUed  because  the  meat  and  bread  distributed 
were  thrown  atnong  the  poor  to  be  scrambled  for,  were  not 
uncommon  in  England.  Such  a  dole  existed  at  St  Briavel's, 
Gloucestershire,  baskets  of  bread  and  cheese  cut  into  small 
squares  being  thrown  by  the  churchwardens  from  the  gallery  into 
the  body  of  the  church  on  Whit  Sunday.  At  Wath  near  Ripon 
a  testator  in  18 10  ordered  that  forty  penny  loaves  should  be 
thrown  from  the  church  leads  at  midnight  on  every  Christmas  eve. 
The  best  known  dole  in  the  United  States  is  the  "  Leake  Dole  of 
Bread."  John  Leake,  a  millionaire  dying  in  1792,  left  £1000 
to  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  the  income  to  be  laid  out  in 
wheaten  loaves  and  distributed  every  Sabbath  morning  after 
service.  The  dole  still  survives,  though  the  day  has  been  altered 
to  Saturday,  each  week  sixty-seven  loaves  being  given  away. 

DOLERITB  (from  Gr.  boKtpbs,  deceptive),  in  petrology, 
the  name  given  by  Hatiy  to  those  basaltic  rocks  which  are 
comparatively  coarse  grained  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  holo- 
crystalline.  As  may  be  inferred  from  their  highly  crystalline 
state  they  are  very  often  intrusive,  and  occur  as  dikes  and  sills, 
but  many  of  them  form  lava  flows.  Their  essential  minerals  are 
those  of  basalt,  viz.  olivine,  augite  and  plagioclase  felspar,  while 
hornblende,  ilmenite,  apatite  and  biotite  are  their  commonest 
accessory  ingredients.  The  chemical  and  microscopic  features  of 
these  minerals  agree  generally  with  those  presented  in  the  basalts, 
and  only  their  exceptional  peculiarities  need  be  mentioned  here. 
Many  dolerites  are  porphyritic  and  carry  phenocrysts  of  olivine, 
augite  and  plagioclase  felspar  (or  of  one  or  more  of  these) .  Others, 
probably  the  majority,  are  non-porphyritic,and  these  are  generally 
coarser  grained  than  the  ground-mass  of  the  former  group,  though 


lacking  their  large  conspicuous  phenocrysts.  The  commonest 
type  of  structure  in  dolerite  is  the  ophitic,  which  results  from 
the  felspar  of  the  rock  having  crystallized  before  the  augite;  the 
latter  mineral  forms  shapeless  masses  in  which  the  idiomorphic 
felspars  lie.  The  augite  enclosing  the  felspars  is  well  crystallized, 
though  its  continuity  is  interrupted  more  or  less  completely  by 
the  numerous  crystals  of  felspar  which  it  envelops,  and  in 
polarized  hght  the  former  often  behaves  as  a  single  individual 
over  a  considerable  area,  while  the  latter  mineral  consists  of 
independent  crystals.  This  structure  may  be  so  coarse  as  to  be 
easily  detected  by  the  imaided  eye,  or  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  except  in  microscopic  sections.  Some  of  the  porphyritic 
dolerites  have  ophitic  ground-masses;  in  others  this  structure 
is  imperfect  (subophitic) ;  while  in  many  the  augite,  hke  the 
felspar,  occurs  as  small  and  distinct  individuals,  which  react 
differently  on  polarized  light,  and  have  the  outlines  of  more  or 
less  perfectly  shaped  crystals.  Ophitic  structure  is  commonest 
in  olivine-dolerites,  though  the  olivine  takes  no  part  in  it. 

The  quartz-dolerites  are  an  important  group,  hardly  less 
common  than  the  olivine-dolerites.  They  contain  a  small  amount 
of  quartz,  and  often  micropegmatite,  as  the  last  element  to 
consolidate,  filling  up  little  angular  interspaces  between  the 
felspars  and  pyroxenes,  which  had  previously  crystallized.  They 
rarely  contain  olivine,  but  pleochroic  hypersthene  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  them  (hypersthene-dolerites).  Some  contain  larger  in- 
dividuals of  pale  green,  rather  pleochroic  augite  (the  so-called 
sahlite),  and  a  little  brown  mica,  and  brownish-green  hornblende 
may  also  be  present. 

Allied  to  these  are  olivine-free  dolerites  with  more  or  less  of 
interstitial  glassy  base  (tholeites,  &c.) .  In  the  rocks  of  this  group 
ophitic  structure  is  typically  absent,  and  the  presence  of  an 
interstitial  finely  crystalline  or  amorphous  material  gives  rise  to 
the  structure  which  is  known  as  "  intersertal."  Transitions  to 
the  porphyritic  dolerites  and  basalts  arise  by  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  this  ground-mass.  The  edges  of  dolerite  sills  and 
dikes  often  contain  much  dark  brown  glass,  and  pass  into 
tachylytes,  in  which  this  material  preponderates. 

Another  interesting  group  of  doleritic  irocks  contains  analcite^ 
They  may  be  ophitic,  though  oft en^they  are  not,  and  they  usually 
contain  olivine,  while  their  augite  has  distinctly  purple  shades, 
and  a  feeble  dichroism. 

Their  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of 
analcite,  which  never  shows  crystalline  outlines  but  fills  up  the 
interspaces  between  the  other  minerals.  Some  writers  held  that 
this  mineral  has  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  nephelinte; 
others  regard  it  as  a  primary  mineral;  Usually  it  can  be  clearly 
shown  to  be  secondary  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  really  a  pneumatolytic  deposit.  These  rocks 
are  known  as  teschenites,  and  have  a  wide  distribution  in 
England,  Scotland,  on  the  continent  and  in  America.  Often  they 
are  comparatively  rich  in  brown  hornblende.  This  last-named 
mineral  is  not  usually  abundant  in  dolerites,  but  in  a  special 
group,  the  proterobases,  it  to  a  largfe  extent  replaces  the 
customary  augite.  A  few  dolerites  contain  much  brown  mica 
(mica-dolerites).  Nepheline  may  appear  in  these  rocks,  as  in  the 
basalts.  Typical  nepheline-dolerites  are  scarce,  and  consist  of 
idiomorphic  augite,  surrounded  by  nepheline.  Examples  are 
known  from  the  Tertiary  volcanic  districts  of  the  Rhine. 

Dolerites  have  a  very  wide  distribution,  as  they  are  found 
wherever  basalts  occur  in  any  number.  It  is  superfluous  to  cite 
localities  for  them  as  they  are  among  the  commonest  of  igneous 
rocks.  They  are  much  employed  for  road-mending  and  for  kerb- 
stones, though  their  dark  colour  and  the  tendency  they  have  to 
weather  with  a  dingy  brown  crust  make  them  imsuitablie  for  the 
better  classes  of  architectural  work.  (J.  S.  F.) 

IXXLET,  ^ENNE  (1509-1546),  French  scholar  and  printer, 
was  born  at  Orleans  on  the  3rd  of  August  1509.  A  doubtful 
tradition  makes  him  the  illegitimate  son  of  Francis  I.;  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  at  least  connected  with  some  family  of  rank 
and  wealth.  From  Orleans  he  "was  taken  to  Paris  about  1521; 
and  after  studying  under  Nicolas  B6rauld,  the  teacher  of  Coligny, 
he  proceeded  in  1526  to  Padua.    The  death  of  his  friend  and 
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master,  Simon  de  ViUanova,  led  him,  in  1530,  to  accept  the  post 
of  secretary  to  Jean  de  Langeac,  bishop  of  Limoges  and  French 
ambassador  to  the  republic  of  Venice;  he  contrived,  however, 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Venetian  scholar  Battista  Egnazio, 
and  found  time  to  write  Latin  love  poems  to  some  Venetian 
Elena.  Returning  to  France  soon  afterwards  he  proceeded  to 
Toulouse  to  study  law;  but  there  he  soon  became  involved  in 
the  violent  disputes  between  the  different  ^*  nations  "  of  the  uni- 
versity, was  thrown  into  prison,  and  finally  banished  by  a  decree 
of  the  parlement.  In  1535  he  entered  the  lists  against  Erasmus 
in  the  famous  Ciceronian  controversy,  by  publishing  through 
Sebastien  Gryphe  (Gryphius)  at  Lyons  a  Dialogus  de  imikUione 
Ciceroniana;  and  the  following  year  saw  the  appearance  of  his 
two  folio  volumes  Commentariorum  linguae  Latinae.  This  work 
was  dedicated  to  Francis  I.,  who  gave  him  the  privilege  of  print- 
ing during  ten  years  any  works  in  Latin,  Greek,  Italian  or 
French,  which  were  the  product  of  his  own  pen  or  had  received 
his  supervision;  and  accordingly,  on  his  release  from  an  imprison- 
ment occasioned  by  his  justifiable  homicide  of  a  painter  named 
Compaing,  he  began  at  Lyons  his  typographical  and  editorial 
labours.  That  he  was  not  altogether  unaware  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  bigotry  of  the  time  is  shown 
not  only  by  the  tone  of  his  mottoes — Preserve  moi,  Seigneur,  des 
calomnies  des  hommes,  and  Durior  est  specUUae  virHUis  quam 
incognUae  conditio — ^but  also  by  the  fact  that  he  endeavoured  first 
of  all  to  conciliate  his  opponents  by  publishing  a  CcUo  ckristianus, 
or  Christian  moralist,  in  which  he  made  profession  of  his  creed. 
The  catholicity  of  his  literary  appreciation,  in  spite  of  his  idtra- 
Ciceronianism,  was  soon  displayed  by  the  works  which  proceeded 
from  his  press — ^andent  and  modem,  sacred  and  secular,  from  the 
New  Testament  in  Latin  to  Rabelais  in  French.  But  before  the 
term  of  his  privilege  expired  his  labours  were  interrupted  by  his 
enemies,  who  succeeded  in  imprisoning  him  (1542)  on  the  charge 
of  atheism.  From  a  first  imprisonment  of  fifteen  months  Dolet 
was  released  by  the  advocacy  of  Pierre  Duchd,tel,  bishop  of  Tulle; 
from  a  second  (1544)  he  escaped  by  his  own  ingenmty;  but, 
venturing  back  from  Piedmont,  whither  he  had  fled  in  order 
that  he  might  print  at  Lyons  the  letters  by  which  he  appealed 
for  justice  to  the  king  of  France,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  the 
parlement  of  Paris,  he  was  again  arrested,  branded  as  a  relapsed 
atheist  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  on  the  3rd 
of  August  1546  put  to  the  torture,  strangled  and  burned  in  the 
Place  Maubert.  On  his  way  thither  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  punning  pentameter — Non  dolet  ipse  Dolet,  sed  pia  turba  dolet. 
Whether  Dolet  is  to  be  classed  with  the  representatives  of 
Protestantism  or  with  the  advocates  of  anti-Christian  rationalism 
has  been  frequently  disputed;  by  the  principal  Protestants  of 
his  own  time  he  was  not  recognized,  and  by  Calvin  he  is  formally 
condemned,  along  with  Agrippa  and  his  master  Villanova,  as 
having  uttered  execrable  blasphemies  against  the  Son  of  God; 
but,  to  judge  by  the  religious  character  of  a  large  number  of  the 
books  which  he  translated  or  published,  such  a  condemnation  is 
altogether  misplaced.  His  repeated  advocacy  of  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  especially  noticeable.  A 
statue  of  Dolet  was  erected  on  the  Place  Maubert  in  1889. 

Sec  J.  F.  N6e  de  la  Rochelle,  Vie  d'£tienne  Dolet  (1779) ;  Joseph 
Boulmier,  E.  Dolet,  sa  vie^  ses  cstcores,  son  martyre  (1857) ;  A.  F.  Didot, 
Essai  sur  la  typographie  (1852)  and  article  in  the  Nouvelle]piographie 
ghUrale;  L.  Michel.  Dolet:  sa  statue,  place  Maubert:  ses  amis,  ses 
etmemis  (1889);  R.  C.  ChrisHe,  6.tienne  Dolet,  the  Martyr  of  the 
Rfnatssance  (2nd  ed.,  1889),  containing  a  full  bibliography  of  works 
published  by  him  as  author  or  printer;  O.  Galtier,  Ettenne  Dolet 
(Paris,  1908).  The  ptoch,  or  trial,  of  Dolet  was  published  (1836)  by 
A.  H.  Taillandier  from  the  registers  of  the  parlement  of  Paris. 

DOLOELLET  (Dolgellau,  dale  of  hazels),  a  market  town  and 
the  county  town  of  Merionethshire,  North  Wales,  situated  on  the 
streams  Wnion  and  Aran  at  the  north  base  of  Cader  Idris,  on 
the  C!ambrian  and  Great  Western  railways,  232  m.  from  London. 
Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  2437.  ^^  consists  of  small  squares 
and  narrow  streets,  with  a  free  grammar  school  (1665),  market 
hall,  assize  hall,  county  gaol,  &c.  The  so-called  parliament 
house  (1404)  of  Owen  Glendower's  members  has  been  demolished. 
There  is  some  trade  in  coarse  fiannel  and  tweed.     Glendower's 


treaty  with  Charles  of  France  (Owinus  D,G.  prmceps  WaUiae,  .  . 
Datum  apud  DolgueUi  .  .  .  )  was  dated  here.  The  families  o£ 
county  rank  in  the  neighbourhood  include  those  of  Nannau, 
Hengwrt  (the  famous  Hengwrt  Welsh  MSS.  are  at  Peniarth), 
Caerynwch,  Fronwnion,  Bion-y-gadair,  Br3mygwin,  Brynadda, 
Abergwynnant,  Garthangharad.  The  county  family,  Vaugfaan, 
claims  descent  from  Rodric  Fawr,  king  of  North  Wales, 
Glendower's  kinsman  and  enemy  lived  at  Nannau.  Scott 
(Marmion,  vi.  canto,  note)  refers  to  the  demon  oak  at  Nannau 
in  1 8 13.  Among  neighbouring  hills  are  Moel  OfiErwm  (or 
Ortkrwm — of  sacrifice  or  of  oppression)  and  Moel  Cynwch. 

DOLGORUKI,  VA8ILY  LUKICH»  Count  (167 2-1 739),  Russian 
diplomatist  and  minister,  was  one  of  the  first  batch  of  young 
Russians  whom  Peter  the  Great  sent  abroad  to  be  educated. 
From  1687  to  1700  he  resided  at  Paris,  where  he  learned 
thoroughly  the  principal  European  languages,  acquired  the 
superficial  elegance  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  associated  with 
the  Jesuits,  whose  moral  system  he  is  said  to  have  appropriated. 
On  his  return  home  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service.  From 
1706  to  1707  he  represented  Russia  in  Poland;  and  from  1707 
to  1720  he  was  her  minister  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  King  Frederick  IV.  to  join  the  second  coalition 
against  Charles  XII.  At  the  end  of  1720  he  was  transferred  to 
Versailles,  in  order  to  seek  the  mediation  of  France  in  the  pro- 
jected negotiations  with  Sweden  and  obtain  the  recognition  of 
Peter's  imperial  title  by  the  French  court.  In  x  7 24  he  represented 
Russia  at  Warsaw  and  in  1726  at  Stod^holm,  the  object  of  the 
latter  mission  being  to  detach  Sweden  from  the  Hanoverian 
alliance,  in  which  he  did  not  succeed.  During  the  reign  of 
Peter  II.  (1727-1730)  Dolgoruki  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  supreme  privy  council,  and  after  procuring  the  banishment  of 
Menshikov  he  appropriated  the  person  of  the  young  emperor, 
whom  he  would  have  forced  to  marry  his  niece  Catherine  but  for 
Peter's  untimely  death.  He  then  drew  up  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  the  last  will  of  the  emperor,  appointing  Catherine  Dolgoruki 
his  successor,  but  shortly  afterwards  abandoned  the  nefarious 
scheme  as  impracticable,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  support  the 
election  of  Anne  of  Courland  to  the  throne  on  condition-that  she 
first  signed  nine  "  articles  of  limitation,"  which  left  the  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  council.  Anne,  who  repudiated 
the ''  articles  "  on  the  first  opportunity,  never  forgave  Dolgoruki 
for  this.  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  and  dignities  on  the 
17th  of  April  1730,  and  banished  first  to  his  country  seat  and 
then  to  the  Solovetsky  monastery.  Nine  years  later  the  charge  of 
forging  the  will  of  Peter  U.  was  revived  against  him,  and  he  was 
tortured  and  then  beheaded  at  Novgorod  on  the  8th  of  November 

1739. 

See  Robert  Nisbet  Bain,  The  Pupils  of  Peter  the  Great  (London, 
1895).  (R.  N.  B.) 

DOLHAINt  the  most  eastern  town  of  Belgium,  situated  on  the 
Vesdre,  N.  E.  of  Venders  and  close  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop. 
(1904)  47  57>  It  is  quite  a  modern  town,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
lower  town  of  the  ancient  city  of  Limbuig,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1675.  On  a  rocky  eminence  above  Dolhain 
are  still  to  be  seen  the  fine  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Limbui^g,  the 
cradle  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  from  which  sprang 
the  Luxemburg  family  and  several  emperors  of  Gennany.  The 
Gothic  church  of  St  George  of  the  13  th  century  has  been  restored. 
At  a  short  distance  from  Dolhain  is  the  famous  dam  of  the  Gileppe, 
the  vast  reservoir  constructed  to  supply  Verviers  with  water  free 
from  lime  for  its  cloth  manufactures.  The  aqueduct  from  Gileppe 
to  Verviers  is  nearly  5  J  m.  in  length. 

DOLICHOCEPHALIC  (long-headed),  a  term  invented  by 
Andreas  Retzius  to  denote  (as  opposed  to  '^  brachycephalic  ") 
those  skulls  the  diameter  of  which  from  side  to  side,  or  the 
transverse  diameter,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  longitudinal 
diameter  or  that  from  front  to  back.  Retzius,  though  inventing 
the  term,  did  not  define  it  precisely.  Paul  Broca  applied  it  to 
skulls  having  a  cephalic  index  of  seventy-five  and  under,  and  this 
limit  is  generally  adopted.  Dolichocephaly,  according  to  Retzius, 
was  the  distinctive  cranial  feature  of  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Europe.    To-day  it  is  characteristic  of  the  negro  races,  of  the 
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Papuans,  the  Polynesians  and  the  Australians,  though  among  the 
negritos  and  some  of  the  pigmy  races  of  Africa  brachycephalic 
skulls  are  the  rule.  Of  the  yellow  races  the  £skimo  is  the  most 
dolichocephalic.  Of  white  races  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles  of 
Algeria,  and  the  Guanchos  of  the  Canary  Islands,  are  most 
notable  for  dolichocephalic  tendency.  Dohchocephaly  is  some- 
times frontal,  as  among  adult  whites,  sometimes  occipital  or 
confined  to  the  back  of  the  head,  as  among  inferior  negro-races, 
Australians,  Papuans  and  newly-born  whites. 

DOLL,  a  child's  plaything  in  the  shape  of  a  human  figure  or 
taken  as  representing  one.  The  word  ^ '  doll "  was  not  in  Common 
use  in  the  middle  ages,  *'  children's  babies  "  and  other  terms  being 
substituted  for  it;  the  commonly  accepted  view  is  that  it  is 
abbreviated  from  the  name  Dorothy  (cf.  Scottish  "Doroty")- 
"  Idol  "  has  also  been  connected  with  it;  but  the  accent  is  held  to 
tell  against  this.  Another  derivation  is  from  Norse  daul  (woman) , 
with  which  may  be  compared  O.H.G.  toccka^  M.H.G.  docke,  a  girl, 
doll,  used  also  in  the  sense  of  butterfly,  nightmare,  &c.,  thus 
connecting  the  doll  with  magic  and  superstition.  The  same 
connexion  is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  South  India,  among  the  Pueblo 
peoples  and  in  South  Africa;  philology  apart,  therefore,  the 
derivation  from  '^  idol "  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and  some 
side  influence  from  this  word  may  weU  have  caused  the  selection 
of  the  form  '^  doll."  Dolls  proper  should  be  distinguished  from 
{a)  idols,  (Jb)  magical  figurines,  {c)  votive  ofiEerings,  {d)  costume 
figures.  The  festival  figures  of  Japan,  like  the  bambino  of  Italy, 
given  to  the  child  only  on  certain  saints'  da}^,  hardly  come 
within  the  category  of  doUs. 

Dolls  were  known  in  ancient  £gypt(X VIIIthDynasty)and  Asia 
Minor;  they  were  conunon  both  in  Greece  and  Rome;  Persius 
mentions  that  girls  vowed  them  to  Venus  when  they  got  married; 
dolls  found  in  the  catacombs  are  preserved  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  Museum  Carpegna.  The  vfvpboTcikmw  (Lat.  crepundia)  of 
Greek  fioids  of  the  6th  and  later  centuries  b.c,  was  a  marionette. 
Dolls  were  in  use  among  the  Arabs  at  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  prophet's  nine-year-old  wife  Ayesha  is  said  to  have  induced 
him  to  join  her  in  her  play  with  them.  Although  Mahommedan- 
ism  prohilHts  the  making  of  figures  in  human  shape,  dolls  do  not 
seem  to  have  disappeared  from  Mahommedan  countries,  though 
substitutes  for  them  are  perhaps  more  common  there  than 
elsewhere. 

Dolls  are  extremely  common  in  Africa.  There  seem  to  be 
forms  i>eculiar  to  different  regions,  such  as  the  flat,  spade-shaped 
figure  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Among  the  Wasaiamo  the  girls  carry 
from  the  age  of  puberty  till  the  birth  of  their  first  child  an  object 
indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  doll;  it  is  called  mwana  ya 
kUi  (stool-child)  because  it  is  placed  on  a  stool  at  home;  it 
probably  has  a  magical  significance.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Australian  figurines;  others,  made  of  cane,  axe  imdoubtedly 
children's  dolls;  excellently  moulded  wax  figures  are  also  found. 
In  Asia  dolls  properly  sonralled  are  apparently  rare;  but  there  are 
specimens  in  museums  from  the  Malay  peninsula,  Persia  and 
South  India,  and  in  Asia  Minor  children  use  cushions,  &c.,  as 
surrogates.  They  are  found  in  Alaska  among  the  Eskimo.  Most 
Red  Indian  tribes  had  them;  a  mother  who  has  lost  her  child 
carries  its  dolls  and  other  playthings.  Cortes  is  said  to  have  found 
Montesuma  and  his  court  playing  with  elaborate  dolls;  they 
have  been  dug  up  from  prehistoric  Peruvian  graves.  In  the  Gran 
Chaco  metacarpal  bones  of  the  rhea  are  in  use,  wrapped  in  a 
blanket  when  they  represent  male,  in  a  petticoat  when  they 
ace  female. 

But  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  psychological  side 
of  dolls.  Though  many  boys  play  with  them,  dolls  are  mainly 
confined  to  girls;  and  female  doUs  predominate  in  the  proportion 
of  twelve  to  one.  The  culmination  of  the  doll  instinct  is  between 
the  age  of  eight  and  nine;  but  they  are  not  entirely  dropped  till 
much  later;  in  fact  unmarried  and  childless  women  sometimes 
keep  it  up  for  years.  In  children  it  is  said  by  Hall  to  be  by  no 
means  always  a  manifestation  of  the  maternal  instinct;  for  dolls 
are  not  always  regarded  as  children,  and  the  proportion  of  adults 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  children.  But  the  important  point 
is  whether  the  child  regarded  itself  as  older  or  younger  than  the 


doll.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  neglect  dolls  for 
babies  and  a  reverse  current  of  love  of  dolls  which  arises  out  of 
love  of  babies. 

Bibliography. — For  a  list  of  works  see  A.  MacDonald,  Man  and 
Ahnormal  Man  (U.  S.  Senate  Document,  1005),  voL  ix.  No.  187, 
p.  275);  see  also  Andree,  Ethnogtaphische  ParaUelen  N.  F.; 
Schl^gfel,  Indische  \Bibliothek.  I  139;  Brandenburgia,  xi.  28; 
Delineator,  Iviii.  927;  Globus^  bcxv.  354,  ixxx.  205;  IntemaU 
Archiv  f,  Ethnog.  vii.  45;  Ladies*  Home  Joum.  xvL;  Westermann' s 
Monatshejte  (Feb.  1899,  &c.) ;  Man  (1903,  No.  22).  For  the  psycho- 
logical side  see  Paedagogical  Seminary^  iv.  129,  discussed  in  Con^ 
temporary  Rev.  bcxv.  58;  Mrs  F.  H.  Burnett,  "  The  One  I  know 
best  of  all ";  Sully,  Studies  of  Childhood;  G.  Sand,  Histoire  de  ma 
vie.  (N.  W.  T.) 

DOLLAR,  a  town  of  Qackmannanshire,  Scotland,  6  m.  N.E.  of 
Alloa  by  the  North  British  railway,  not  far  from  the  Devon. 
Pop.  (1901)  1619.  The  village,  which  is  beautifully  situated, 
contains  several  handsome  stone  villas  occupied  by  families 
attracted  to  the  town  by  its  educational  f acili ties.  The  academy, 
housed  in  a  fine  mass  of  buildings  of  the  Grecian  order  (opened 
about  1819),  was  founded  by  Captain  John  McNab  (1732-1802),  a 
native  who  began  life  as  a  herdboy,  and  afterwards  became  a  rich 
shipowner.  From  the  burn  of  Dollar  (or  Dolour),  which  nms 
through  the  ravine  of  Dollar  Glen,  the  town  draws  its  water- 
supply.  On  an  isolated  hill  above  the  junction  of  the  parent 
streams,  named  Sorrow  and  Care,  stands  the  ruin  of  Castle 
Campbell,  known  also  as  Gloom  Castle,  an  old  stronghold  of  the 
Argyll  family.  The  castle  was  burned  by  the  Macleans  in  1644, 
in  Uie  interest  of  the  marquess  of  Montrose,  and  not  again 
restored.  Althougharuinit  is  carefully  preserved.  The  Rev.  Dr 
James  Aitken  Wylie  (1808-1890),  the  historian  of  Protestantism, 
was  a  minister  in  Dollar  for  sevoral  years.  Patrick  Gibson,  the 
etcher  and  landscape-painter,  was  drawing-master  at  the  academy 
from  1824  to  1829,  and  William  Tennant,  the  author  of  Anster 
Faiff  was  a  teacher  of  classics  from  18 19  till  1834,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  St  Andrews  University. 
Harviestoun  Castle,  about  nudway  between  Dollar  and 
Tillicoultry,  once  belonged  to  the  Tait  family,  and  here  Archibald 
Campbell  Tait,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  spent  some  of  his 
boyhood. 

DOLLAR^  a  silver  coin  at  one  time  current  in  many  £uropean 
countries,  and  adopted  under  varying  forms  of  the  name  else- 
where. The  word  **  dollar  "  is  a  modified  form  of  thaler,  which, 
with  the  variant  forms  (daler,  dalar,  daalder,  tallero,  &c.),  is  said 
to  be  a  shortened  form  of  Joachimsthaler.  This  Joachimstkaler 
was  the  name  given  to  a  coin  intended  to  be  the  silver  equivalent 
of  the  gold  gulden,  a  coin  current  in  Germany  from  the  14th 
century.  In  15 16  a  rich  silver  mine  was  discovered  in 
Joachimsthal  (Joachim's  dale),  a  mining  district  of  Bohemia,  and 
the  count  of  Schlitz,  by  whom  it  was  appropriated,  caused  a 
great  number  of  silver  coins  to  be  struck  (the  first  having  the  date 
15x8),  bearing  an  effigy  of  St  Joachim,  hence  the  name.  The 
Joachimstkaler  was  also  sometimes  known  as  the  SMickenthaler, 
The  first  use  of  the  word  dollar  in  English  was  as  applied  to  this 
silver  coin,  the  thaler,  which  was  current  in  Germany  at  various 
values  from  the  i6th  century  onwards,  as  well  as,  more  particu- 
larly, to  the  unit  of  the  German  monetary  union  from  1857  to 
1873,  when  the  mark  was  substituted  for  the  thaler.  The  Spanish 
piece-of -eight  {reals)  was  also  commonly  referred  to  as  a  dollar. 
When  the  Bank  of  England  suspended  cash  payments  in  1797, 
and  the  scarcity  of  coin  was  very  great,  a  large  number  of  these 
Spanish  coins,  which  were  held  by  the  bank,  were  put  into 
circulation,  after  having  been  countermarked  at  the  Mint  with 
a  small'  oval  bust  of  George  III.,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  for  marking  plate.  Others  were  simply  over- 
stamped  with  the  initials  G.R.  enclosed  in  a  shield.  In  1804 
the  Maundy  penny  head  set  in  an  octagonal  compartment  was 
employed.  Several  millions  of  these  coins  were  issued.  These 
Spanish  pieces-of-eight  were  also  current  in  the  Spanish- American 
colonies,  and  were  very  largely  used  in  the  British  North  American 
colonies.  As  the  reckoning  was  by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence 
in  the  British- American  colonies,  great  inconveniences  naturally 
arose,  but  these  were  to  some  extent  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  a 
tariff  list,  by  which  the  various  gold  and  silver  coins  circulating 
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were  rated.  In  1787  the  dollar  was  introduced  as  the  unit  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  has  remained  as  the  standard  of  value 
either  in  silver  or  gold  in  that  country.  For  the  history  of  the 
various  changes  in  the  weights  and  value  of  the  coin  see 
Numismatics.  The  Spanish  piece-of-eight  was  also  the  ancestor 
of  the  Mexican  dollar,  the  Newfoundland  dollar,  the  British 
dollar  circulating  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
the  dollar  of  the  South  American  republics,  although  many  of 
them  are  now  dollars  only  in  name. 

DOLLING,  ROBERT  WILUAM  RADCLYFFE  (1851-1902), 
English  divine,  known  as  Father  Dolling,  was  born  at  Magheralin, 
Co.  Down,  and  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge.  From  1878 
to  1882  he  was  warden  of  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Postmen's 
League,  started  by  Father  Stanton  of  St  Alban's,  Holborn.  He 
was  ordained  in  1883  to  a  curacy  at  Corscombe,  Dorset,  but  resided 
in  London  as  head  of  St  Martin's  mission.  Stepney.  In  1885  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  relation  of  his  mission  to  Holy  Trinity  parish, 
Stepney,  led  to  his  resignation,  and  he  next  accepted  the  charge 
of  St  Agatha's,  Landport,  the  Winchester  College  mission.  The 
remarkable  reforms  he  accomplished  there  may  be  ascertained 
from  his  Ten  years  in  a  PortsmotUh  slum  (London  1896).  In  1885 
he  again  resigned,  owing  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  refusal  to 
sanction  the  extreme  ritual  used  in  the  service  at  St  Agatha's. 
In  1897  he  visited  America,  where  his  preaching  made  a  great  im- 
pression. He  returned  to  England  in  the  following  year  as  vicar 
of  St  Saviour's,  Poplar,  and  retained  that  living  until  his  death. 

An  account  of  DollinK's  person  and  missionary  work  among  the 
poor  is  given  in  The  Life  of  Father  DoUing  (London,  1903),  by  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Osborne. 

DdLLINOER,  JOHANN  JOSEPH  lONAZ  VON  (1799-1890), 
German  theologian  and  church  historian,  was  bom  at  Bamberg, 
Bavaria,  on  the  28th  of  February  1799.  He  came  of  an  in- 
tellectual stock,  his  grandfather  and  father  having  both  been 
physicians  of  eminence  and  professors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
branches  of  medical  science;  his  mother  too  belonged  to  a  family 
not  undistinguished  in  intellectual  power.  Young  Dollinger  was 
first  educated  in  the  gymnasium  at  WUrzburg,  and  then  began  to 
study  natural  philosophy  at  the  luiiversity  in  that  city,  where  his 
father  now  held  a  professorship.  In  181 7  he  began  the  study  of 
mental  philosophy  and  philology,  and  in  18 18  turned  to  the  study 
of  theology,  which  he  believed  to  lie  beneath  every  other  science. 
He  particularly  devoted  himself  to  an  independent  study  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  a  subject  very  indifferently  taught  in 
Roman  Catholic  Germany  at  that  time.  In  1820  he  became 
acquainted  with  Victor  Aim€  Huber  (1800-1869),  a  fact  which 
largely  influenced  his  life.  On  the  sth  of  April  1822  he  was 
ordained  priest,  after  studying  at  Bamberg,  and  in  1823  he  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  and  canon  law  in  the  lyceum 
at  Aschaffenburg.  He  then  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  in 
1826  became  professor  of  theology  at  Munich,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  v\bout  this  time  Dollinger  brought  upon  himself 
the  animadversion  of  Heine,  who  was  then  editor  of  a  Munich 
paper.  The  unsparing  satirist  described  the  professor's  face  as 
the  "  gloomiest "  in  the  whole  procession  of  ecclesiastics  which 
took  place  on  Good  Friday. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  his  earlier  years  DSllinger  was  a 
pronounced  Ultramontane.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
altogether  the  case;  for,  very  early  in  his  professorial  career 
at  Munich,  the  Jesuits  attacked  hi#  teaching  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  the  celebrated  J.  A.  M6hler  {q.v.)  who  afterwards 
became  his  friend,  on  being  appealed  to,  pronounced  on  the  whole 
in  his  favour.  He  also  entered  into  relations  with  the  well-known 
French  Liberal  Catholic  Lamennais,  whose  views  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  principles  of  modem 
society  had  aroused  much  suspicion  in  Ultramontane  circles.  In 
1832  Lamennais,  with  his  friends  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert, 
visited  Germany,  and  obtained  considerable  sympathy  in  their 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  modification  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
attitude  to  modern  problems.  DSllinger  seems  to  have  regarded 
favourably  the  removal,  by  the  Bavarian  government,  in  1841, 
of  Professor  Kaiser  from  his  chair,  because  he  had  taught  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope.    On  the  other  hand,  he  published  a 


treatise  in  1838  against  mi:red  marriages,  and  in  1843  wrote 
strongly  in  favour  of  requiring  Protestant  soldiers  to  kneel  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Host  when  compelled  officially  to  be 
present  at  Mass.  Moreover,  in  his  works  on  The  Reformation 
(3  vols.  Regensburg,  1846-1848)  and  on  Lidher  (1851,  Eng,  tr., 
1853)  he  is  very  severe  on  the  Protestant  leaders,  and  he  also 
accepts,  in  his  earlier  works,  the  Ultramontane  view  then  current 
on  the  practical  condition  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  view  which 
in  later  days  he  found  reason  to  change.  Meanwhile  he  had 
visited  England,  where  he  was  well  received;  and  he  afterwards 
travelled  in  Holland,  Belgium  and  France,  acquainting  himself 
with  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  1842  he  entered  into  corres[)ondence  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  in  England,  and  some  interesting  letters 
have  been  preserved  which  were  exchanged  between  him  and 
Pusey,  Gladstone  and  Hope  Scott.  When  the  last-named  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome  he  was  warmly  congratulated  by  D511inger  on 
the  step  he  had  taken.  He,  however,  much  regretted  the  gradual 
and  very  natural  trend  of  his  new  English  allies  towards  extreme 
Ultramontane  views,  of  which  Archdeacon,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
Manning  idtimately  became  an  enthusiastic  advocate.  In  1845 
D5llinger  was  made  representative  of  his  university  in  the  second 
chamber  of  the  Bavarian  legislature.  In  1847,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  from  power  of  the  Abel  ministry  in  Bavaria,  with  which  he 
had  been  in  dose  relations,  he  was  removed  from  his  professorship 
at  Munich,  but  in  1849  he  was  invited  to  occupy  the  chair  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  In  1848,  when  nearly  every  throne  in 
Europe  was  shaken  by  the  spread  of  revolutionary  sentiments, 
he  was  elected  delegate  to  the  national  German  assembly  at 
Frankfort, — a  sufficient  proof  that  at  this  time  he  was  regarded  as 
no  mere  narrow  and  technical  theologian,  but  as  a  man  of  wide 
and  independent  views. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  change  of  relations  to  the  Papacy  dated 
from  the  Italian  war  in  1859,  but  no  sufficient  reason  has 
been  given  for  this  statement.  It  is  more  probable  that,  like 
Grosseteste,  he  had  imbibed  in  early  youth  an  enthnsiastu: 
sentiment  of  attachment  to  the  Papacy  as  the  only  centre  of 
authority,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  public  order  in  the  Church, 
but  that  his  experience  of  the  actual  working  of  the  papal 
system  (and  especially  a  visit  to  Rom6  in  1857)  had  to  a  certain 
extent  convinced  him  how  little  correspondence  there  was  between 
his  ideal  and  the  reality.  He  may  also  have  be^  unfavourably 
impressed  with  the  promulgation  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  reasons,  he  ultimately  became  the  leader 
of  those  who  were  energetically  opposed  t^  any  addition  to,  ov 
more  stringent  definition  of,  the  powers  which  the  Papacy  had 
possessed  for  centuries.  In  some  speeches  delivered  at  Munich  in 
1 861  he  outspokenly  declared  his  vieW  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  did  not  depend  on  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  pope.  His  book  on  The  Church  and  the 
Churches  (Mimich,  186 1)  dealt  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  same 
question.  In  1863  he  invited  100  theologians  to  meet  at  Malines 
and  discuss  the  question  which  Lamennais  and  Lacordaire  had 
prematurely  raised  in  France,  namely,  the  attitude  that  should 
be  assumed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  towards  modem  ideas. 
His  address  to  the  assembled  divines  was  '^  practically  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Ultramontane  party."  He  had  spoken 
boldly  in  favour  of  freedom  for  the  Church  in  the  Frankfort 
national  assembly  in  1848,  but  he  had  found  the  authorities  of  his 
Church  claiming  a  freedom  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  for 
which  he  had  contended.  The  f iieedom  he  claimed  for  the  Church 
was  freedom  to  manage  her  affairs  without  the  interference  of 
the  state;  the  champions  of  the  papal  monarchy,  and  notably 
the  Jesuits,  desired  freedom  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
semination of  modern  ideas.  The  addresses  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  congress  at  Malines  were  a  declaration  in  the  direction 
of  a  Liberal  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State.  The  pope  for  a  moment  seemed  to  hesitate,  bat 
there  could  be  little  doubt  what  course  he  would  ultimately 
pursue,  and  after  four  days'  debate  the  assembly  was  closed  at 
his  command.    On  the  8th  of  December  1864  Pius  IX.  issued 
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the  famous  SyUahuSf  in  which  he  declared  war  agait]^  modern 
sdence  and  progress  (see  Syllabus).  It  was  in  connexion  with 
this  question  that  Doihngier  published  his  Fast  and  Present  of 
Catkelic  Theology  (1863)  and  his  Universities  Fast  and  Fresent 
(Munich^  1867). 

We  now  aj^xroech  the  cntical  period  of  DoUinger's  life.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  some  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  conceiving  that  the  best  way  of  meeting  present 
perils  was  to  emphasize,  as  well  as  to  define  more  clearly,  the 
authority  of  the  pope,  advised  him  to  make  his  personal  infalli- 
bility a  dogma  of  the  Church,  and  urged  strenuously  on  him 
the  necessity  of  calling  a  council  for  that  purpose.  There  was 
considerable  opposition  in  various  quarters.  Many  bishops  and 
divines  considered  the  proposed  definition  a  false  one.  Others, 
though  accepting  it  as  the  truth,  declared  its  promulgation  to 
be  inopportune.  But  the  headquarters  of  the  opposition  was 
Germany,  and  its  leader  was  DoUinger,  whose  high  reputation  and 
vast  stores  of  learning  placed  him  far  above  any  other  member  of 
the  band  ai  the  theological  experts  who  now  gathered  around  him. 
Among  them  were  his  intimate  friends  Johann  Friedrich  (^.v.) 
and  J.  N.  Huber,  in  Bavaria.  In  the  rest  of  Germany  he  found 
many  supporters,  chiefly  professors  in  the  Catholic  faculty  of 
theology  at  Bonn;  among  these  were  the  famous  canonist  von 
Schulte,  Franz  Heinrich  Reusch,  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
Joseph  Langen,  as  well  as  J.H.  Reinkens,  afterwards  bishop  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Church  in  Germany,  Knoodt ,and  other  distinguished 
scholars.  In  Switzerland,  Professor  Edward  Herzog,  who  became 
Old  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Christ-)  Catholic  bishop  in 
Switzerland,  and  other  learned  men  supported  the  movement. 
Early  in  1869  the  famous  Letters  of  Janus  (which  were  at  once 
translated  into  English;  2nd  ed.  Das  Fapsttum,  1891)  began  to 
appear.  They  were  written  by  DoUinger  in  conjunction  with 
Huber  and  Friedrich,  afterwards  professor  at  Munich.  In  these 
the  tendency  of  the  Syllabus  towards  obscurantism  and  papal 
despotism,  and  its  incompatibility  with  modern  thought,  were 
dearly  pointed  out;  and  the  evidence  against  papal  infalUbihty, 
resting,  as  the  Letters  asserted,  on  the  False  Decretals,  and 
accepted  without  controversy  in  an  age  of  ignorance,  was  ably 
marshalled  for  the  giudance  of  the  council.  When,  on  the  8th  of 
December  1869,  it  had  actually  assembled,  the  world  was  kept 
informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Liters  ofQuirinus,  written 
by  DoUinger  ajid  Huber  whUe  the  debates  of  the  councU  were 
proceeding.  Some  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the  German 
newspapers,  and  an  English  translation  was  published  by 
Rivington.  Augustin  Theiner,  the  Ubrarian  at  the  Vatican,  then 
in  disgrace  with  the  pope  for  his  outspoken  Liberalism,  kept  his 
German  friends  weU  informed  of  the  course  of  the  discussions. 
The  proceedings  of  the  oouncU  were  frequently  very  stormy,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  dogma  of  infaUibiUty  complained  that  they 
were  not  unirequently  interrupted,  and  that  endeavours  were 
made  to  put  them  down  by  clamour.  The  dogma  was  at  length 
carried  by  anoverwhefaning  majority,  and  the  dissentient  bishops, 
who — ^with  the  exception  of  two — had  left  the  councU  before  the 
final  division,  one  by  one  submitted  (see  Vatican  Council). 
DoUinger,  however,  was  not  to  be  silenced.  He  headed  a  protest 
by  forty-four  professors  in  the  university  of  Munich,  and  gathered 
together  a  congress  at  Nuremberg,  which  met  in  August  1870  and 
issued  a  declaration  adverse  to  the  Vatican  decrees.  An  immense 
ferment  took  place.  In  Bavaria,  where  DoUinger's  influence  was 
greatest,  the  strongest  determination  to  resist  the  resolutions  of 
the  coundl  prevailed.  But  the  authority  of  the  council  was  held 
by  the  archbishop  of  Munich  to  be  paramount,  and  he  caUed  upon 
DoUinger  to  submit.  Instead  of  submitting,  DoUinger,  on  the 
28th  of  March  187 1,  addressed  a  memorable  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop, refusing  to  subscribe  the  decrees.  They  were,  he  said, 
opposed  to  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  for 
the  first  1000  years,  to  historical  evidence,  to  the  decrees  of  the 
general  councils,  and  to  the  existing  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  the  state  in  every  country  in  the  world.  *  ^  As 
s  Christian,  as  a  theologian,  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  citizen,"  he 
added,  **  I  cannot  accept  this  doctrine." 

The  archbishop  replied  by  excommunicating  the  disobedient 


professor.  This  aroused  fresh  opposition.  DdlUnger  was  almost 
unanimously  elected  rector-magnificus  of  the  university  of 
Munich,  and  Oxford,  Edinburgh  and  Marburg  universities 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  and 
Vienna  that  of  phUosophy.  The  Bavarian  clergy  invited  Bishop 
Loos  of  the  Jansenist  Church  in  HoUand,  which  for  more  than  1 50 
years  had  existed  independent  of  the  Papacy  and  had  adopted 
the  name  of  "  Old  CathoUc,"  to  hold  confirmations  in  Bavaria. 
The  ofier  was  accepted,  and  the  bishop  was  received  with 
triumphal  arches  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  three 
Dutch  Old  CathoUc  bishops  declared  themselves  ready  to  con- 
secrate a  bishop,  if  it  were  desired.  The  momentous  question  was 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  opponents  of  the  Vatican  decrees, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  elect  a  bishop  and  ask  the  Dutch  bishops  to 
consecrate  him.  DoUinger,  however,  voted  against  the  proposi- 
tion, and  withdrew  from  any  further  steps  towards  the  promotion 
of  the  movement.  This  was  the  critical  moment  in  the  history  of 
the  resistance  to  the  decrees.  Had  DoUinger,  with  his  immense 
reputation  as  a  scholar,  as  a  divine  and  as  a  man,  aUowed  himself 
to  be  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Old  CathoUc  Church,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  wide  the  schism  would  have  been.  But 
he  decUned  to  initiate  a  schism..  His  refusal  lost  Bavaria  to  the 
movement;  and  the  number  of  Bavarian  sympathizers  was  stiU 
further  reduced  when  the  seceders,  in  1878,  aUowed  their  priests 
to  marry,  a  decision  which  DoUinger,  as  was  known,  sincerely 
regretted.  The  Old  CathoUc  Communion,  however,  was  formally 
constituted,  with  Reinkens  at  its  head  as  bishop,  and  it  still 
continues  to  exist  (see  Old  Catholics). 

DoUinger's  attitude  to  the  new  community  was  not  very 
clearly  defined.  It  may  be  difficult  to  reconcUe  the  two  declara- 
tions made  by  him  at  different  times:  '^  I  do  not  wish  to  join  a 
schismatic  society;  I  am  isolated,"  and  "  As  for  myseU,  I 
consider  that  I  belong  by  conviction  to  the  Old  CathoUc  com- 
munity." The  latter  declaration  was  made  some  years  after  the 
former,  in  a  letter  to  Pastor  Widmann.  The  nearest  approach  to 
a  reconciUation  of  the  two  statements  would  appear  to  be  that 
wbUe,  at  his  advanced  age,  he  did  not  wish  to  assume  the 
responsibiUty  of  being  head  of  a  new  denomination,  formed 
in  circumstances  of  exceptional  difficulty,  he  was  unwUUng  to 
condemn  those  who  were  ready  to  hazard  the  new  departure. 
"  By  conviction  "  he  belonged  to  the  Old  CathoUcs,  but  he  never 
formaUy  joined  them.  Yet  at  least  he  was  ready  to  meet  their 
leaders,  to  address  them,  and  to  discuss  difficult  problems  with 
them.  His  addresses  on  the  reunion  of  the  Churches,  deUvered 
at  the  Bonn  Conference  of  1872,  show  that  he  was  by  no  means 
hostUe  to  the  newly  formed  comimunion,  in  whose  interests  these 
conferences  were  held.  In  1874  and  again  in  1875,  ^^  presided 
over  the  Reunion  Conferences  held  at  Bonn  and  attended  by 
leading  ecclesiastics  from  the  British  Isles  and  from  the  Oriented 
Church,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Christopher  Wordsworth  of 
Lincoln;  Bishop  Harold  Browne  of  Ely;  Lord  Plunket,  arch- 
bishop of  DubUn;  Lycurgus,  archbishop  of  Syros  and  Tenos; 
Canon  Liddon;  and  Professor  Ossinine  of  St  Petersburg.  At  the 
latter  of  these  two  conferences,  when  DoUinger  was  seventy- 
six  years  of  age,  he  delivered  a  series  of  marveUous  addresses  in 
German  and  English,  in  which  he  discussed  the  state  of  theology 
on  the  continent,  the  reunion  question,  and  the  reUgious  condition 
of  the  various  countries  of  Europe  in  which  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  held  sway.  Not  the  least  of  his  achievements  on  this 
occasion  was  the  successful  attempt,  made  with  extraordinary 
tact,  abiUty,  knowledge  and  perseverance,  to  induce  the  Orientals, 
An^cans  and  Old  CathoUcs  present  to  accept  a  formula  of  con- 
cord, drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  leading  theologians  of  the 
Greek  Church,  on  the  long- vexed  question  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  result  having  been  attained,  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement,  emerging  sometimes  from  his  retreat 
to  giye  addresses  on  theological  questions,  and  also  writing,  in 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Reusch,  his  last  book,  Geschichle 
der  Moralstreitigkeiten  in  der  romisch-kaiholischen  Kirche  seit 
dem  sechzehnien  Jahrhundert  mU  Beitragen  zur  Geschichle  und 
Charakteristik  des  Jesuitenordens  (NordUngen,  1889),  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  moral  theology  of  St  Alfonso  de*  Liguori.     He  died 
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in  Munich,  on  the  14th  of  January  1890,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. 
Even  in  articido  mortis  he  refused  to  receive  the  sacraments 
from  the  parish  priest  at  the  cost  of  submission,  but  the  last 
offices  were  performed  by  his  friend  Professor  Friedrich. 

In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the  foregoine  sketch,  we  may 
mention  The  Eucharist  in  the  First  Three  Centuries  (Mainz,  1826) ;  a 
Church  History  (1836,  Eng.  trans.  1840);  Hippolytus  and  CaUistus 
(1854,  E"g»  trans.,  1876);  First  Age  of  Christianity  {i%6o) ;  Lectures 
on  the  Reunion  of  the  Churches;  The  Vatican  Decrees;  Studies  in 
European  History  (tr.  M.  Warre,  1890);  Miscellaneous  Addresses 
(tr.  M.  Warre,  180^). 

See  Life  by  J.  Friedrich  (3  vols.  1899-1901);  obituary  notice  in 
The  Times t  nth  January  1800;  L.  von  Kobell,  Conversations  of 
Dr  DdUinger  (tr.  by  K.  Gould,  1892).  (J.  J.  L.*) 

DOLLONDt  JOHN  (1706-1761),  English  optician,  was  the  son 
of  a  Huguenot  refugee,  a  silk-weaver  at  Spitalfields,  London, 
where  he  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  Jime  1706.  He  followed  his 
father's  trade,  but  found  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics,  physics,  anatomy  and  other  subjects.  In 
1752  he  abandoned  silk- weaving  and  joined  his  eldest  son,  Peter 
Dollond  (i 730-1820),  who  in  1750  had  started  in  business  as  a 
maker  of  optical  instruments.  His  reputation  grew  rapidly, 
and  in  1761  he  was  appointed  optician  to  the  king.  In  1758  he 
published  an  "  Account  of  some  experiments  concerning  the 
different  refrangibility  of  light  "  {PhU,  Trans. ^  1758),  describing 
the  experiments  that  led  him  to  the  achievement  with  which  his 
name  is  specially  associated,  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  construct- 
ing achromatic  lenses  by  the  combination  of  crown  and  flint 
glasses.  Leonhard  Euler  in  1 747  had  suggested  that  achromatism 
might  be  obtained  by  the  combination  of  glass  and  water  lenses. 
Relying  on  statements  made  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dollond 
disputed  this  possibility  {Phil,  Trans. ^  1753),  but  subsequently, 
after  the  Swedish  physicist,  Samuef  Klingenstjema  (1698-1765), 
had  pointed  out  that  Newton's  law  of  dispersion  did  not  harmonize 
with  certain  observed  facts,  he  began  experiments  to  settle  the 
question.  Early  in  1757  he  succeeded  in  producing  refraction 
without  colour  by  the  aid  of  glass  and  water  lenses,  and  a  few 
months  later  he  made  a  successful  attempt  to  get  the  same  result 
by  a  combination  of  glasses  of  different  qualities  (see  Telescope). 
For  this  achievement  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  the  Copley 
medal  in  1758,  and  three  years  later  elected  him  one  of  its  fellows. 
Dollond  also  published  two  papers  on  apparatus  for  measuring 
small  angles  {Phil.  Trans. y  17 53,  17 54).  He  died  in  London,  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  30th  of  November  1761. 

An  account  of  his  life,  privately  printed,  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly  (i 750-1809),  the  Manx  scholar,  who  married  one  of  his 
granddaughters. 

DOLMAN  (from  Turk.  ddldmHn),  originally  a  long  and  loose 
garment  left  unfastened  in  front,  and  with  narrow  sleeves.  It  is 
worn  generally  by  the  Turks,  and  is  not  unlike  a  cassock  in  shape. 
The  name  was  given  to  the  uniform  jacket,  worn  by  hussars,  and 
slung  from  the  shoulders  with  the  sleeves  hanging  loose;  and  it  is 
also  used  for  a  similar  garment  worn  by  ladies,  with  wide  cape- 
like arrangements  instead  of  sleeves. 

DOLNJA  TUZL^t  or  Donji  Sou,  the  capital  of  the  Dolnja 
Tuzla  district,  in  Bosnia,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Jala  or  Julia, 
a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Spre£a,  which  joins  the  Bosna 
at  Doboj,  39  m.  W.N.W.;  and  on  a  branch  railway  from  Doboj. 
Pop.  (1895)  10,227;  almost  all,  including  a  permanent  colony 
of  gipsies,  being  Moslems.  Dolnja  Tuzla  is  the  seat  of  a  district 
court  and  an  Orthodox  bishop;  with  several  churches,  many 
mosques,  a  hospital,  gymnasium  and  commercial  school.  Besides 
large  alkali  works,  it  has  a  vigorous  trade  in  grain,  livestock, 
timber  and  coal,  from  the  surrounding  hills,  where  there  is  a  colony 
of  Hungarian  miners;  while  the  salt  springs,  owned  by  the  state 
both  at  Dolnja,  or  Lower,  and  Gomja,  or  Upper  Tuzla,  6  m.  E., 
are  without  a  rival  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Dolnja  Tuzla  was  called  by  the  Romans  Ad  Salinas, 
Constantine  Porphjrrogenitus  mentions  it,  in  the  loth  century,  as 
Salenes;  in  other  medieval  documents  it  appears  as  Sou^  Sow  or 
Soli.  Its  modem  name  is  derived  from  the  Turkish  tuz,  "  salt." 
In  1690  the  Austrians  routed  the  Turks  at  Gomja  Tuzla,  and 
removed  the  Franciscan  friars,  with  about  3000  other  Roman 
Catholics,  into  Slavonia. 


DOLOMIEU,  DfiODAT  GUY  SILVAIN  TAKCRADB  GRATBT 

DB  (i 750-1801),  French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at 
Dolomieu,  near  Tour-du-Pin,in  the  department  of  Isere  in  France, 
on  t  he  24th  of  Jime  1 7  50.    He  was  admitted  in  his  infancy  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Order  of  Malta.    In  his  nineteenth  year  he  quarrelled 
with  a  knight  of  the  galley  on  which  he  was  serving,  and  in  the 
dud  that  ensued  killed  him.    He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his 
crime,  but  in  consideration  of  his  youth  the  grand  master  granted 
him  a  pardon,  which,  at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Torrigiani,  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  XIII.,  and  after  nine  months' 
imprisonment  he  was  set  at  liberty.    Throughout  that  period  he 
had  solaced  himself  with  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
du]>ng  his  subsequent  residence  at  Metz  he  continued  to  devote 
himself  to  them.    In  1775  he  published  his  Recherches  sur  la 
pesanleur  des  corps  d  diferentes  distances  du  centre  de  la  terre, 
and  two  Italian  translations  of  mineralogical  treatises  by  A.  F. 
Cronstedt  (1702-1765)  and  T.  O.  Bergman  (1735-1784).     These 
works  gained  for  him  the  honour  of  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences  at  Paris.    To  obtain  leisure 
to  follow  his  favourite  pursuits  Dolomieu  now  threw  up  the 
commission  which,  since  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  had  held  in  the 
carabineers,  and  in  1777  he  accompanied  the  haUli  (afterwards 
Cardinal  L.  R.  £.)  de  Rohan  to  Portugal.    In  the  following  year 
he  visited  Spain,  and  in  1780  and  1781  Sicily  and  the  adjacent 
islands.    Two  months  of  the  year  1782  were  spent  in  examining 
the  geological  structure  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  1783  the  earth- 
quake  of  Calabria  induced  him  to  go  to  Italy.    The  scientific 
results  of  these  excursions  are  given  in  his  Voyage  aux  Ues  de 
Lipari  (1783);  MSmoire  sur  le  tr  emblement  de  terre  de  la  Calabre 
(1784);  Mimoire  sur  les  Ues  Ponces y  el  catalogue  roisonnS  da 
produits  de  I' Etna  (1788)  and  other  works.    In  1789  and  1790  he 
busied  himself  with  an  examination  of  the  Alps,  his  observations 
on  which  form  the  subject  of  numerous  memoirs  published  in  the 
Journal  de  physique.    The  mineral  dolomite,  which  was  named 
after  him,  was  described  by  Dolomieu  in  1791.    He  returned 
to  France  in  that  year,  bringing  with  him  rich  collections  of 
minerals.    On  the  14th  of  September  1792  the  due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, with  whom  he  had  been  for  twenty  years  on  terms  of 
the  closest  intimacy,  was  assassinated  at  Forges,  and  Dolomieu 
retired  with  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the  duke  to  their  estate  of 
Roche  Guyon,  where  he  wrote  several  important  scientific  papers. 
The  events  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  27,  1794)  having  restored 
the  country  to  some  tranquillity,  Dolomieu  recommenced  his 
geological  tours,  and  visited  various  parts  of  France  with  which 
he  had  been  previously  unacquainted.    He  was  in  1 796  appointed 
engineer  and  professor  at  the  school  of  mines,  and  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Institute  at  the  time  of  its  formation.    At  the  end 
of  1797  he  joined  the  scientific  staff  which  in  1798  accompanied 
Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt.    He  had  proceeded  up  the  Nile 
as  far  asCairo  when  ill-health  made  his  retum  toEurope  necessary, 
and  on  the  7th  of  March  1799  he  set  sail  from  Alexandria.   His 
ship  proving  unseaworthy  put  into  Taranto,  and  as  Naples  was 
then  at  war  with  France,  all  the  French  passengers  were  made 
prisoners.    On  the  2  2nd  of  May  they  were  carried  by  ship  to  Mes- 
sina,  whence,  with  the  exception  of  Dolomieu,  they  embarked 
for  the  coast  of  France.    Dolomieu  had  been  an  object  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Neapolitan  court  since  1783,  when  he  revealed  to 
the  grand  master  of  his  order  its  designs  against  Malta,  and  the 
calumnies  of  his  enemies  on  that  island  served  now  as  a  pretext  for 
his  detention.    He  was  confined  in  a  p>estilential  dungeon,  where, 
clothed  in  rags,  and  having  nothing  but  a  little  straw  for  a  bed,  he 
languished  during  twenty-one  months.     Dolomieu,  however,  did 
not  abandon  himself  to  despair.    Deprived  of  writing  materials, 
he  made  a  piece  of  wood  his  pen,  and  with  the  smoke  of  his  lamp 
for  ink  he  wrote  upon  the  margins  of  a  Bible,  the  only  book  he 
still  possessed,  his  treatise  Sur  la  philosophie  miniralogique  et  sur 
Vesphe  minSrale  (1801).     Friends  entreated,  but  in  vain,  for  his 
liberty;  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  furnishing 
him  with  a  little  assistance,  and  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  a  special 
clause  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Naples  that,  on  the  15th 
of  March  1801,  he  was  released.    On  his  arrival  in  France  he 
commenced  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  mineralogy  at  the  museum 
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of  natural  history,  to  which,  after  the  death  of  Daubenton, 
he  had  been  elected  in  January  1800.  His  course  of  lectures 
concluded,  he  revisited  Switzerland.  Returning  thence  he  reached 
the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law  at  Chiteau-Neuf,  in  the 
department  of  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  where  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
to  which  in  a  few  days  he  succumbed,  on  the  26th  of  November 
1801. 

Dolomieu's  geolc^cal  theories  are  remarkable  for  originality 
and  boldness  of  conception.  The  materials  constituting  the 
primordial  globe  he  held  to  have  arranged  themselves  according 
to  their  specific  gravities,  so  as  to  have  constituted  a  fluid  central 
iphexe,  a  solid  crust  external  to  this,  next  a  stratum  of  water, 
and  lastly  the  atmosphere.  Where  water  penetrated  through  the 
crust,  solidification  took  place  in  the  underl3dng  fluid  mass,  which 
enlarging  in  consequence  produced  rifts  in  the  superincumbent 
rocks.  Water  rushing  down  through  the  rifts  became  decom- 
posed, and  the  resulting  effervescence  occasioned  submarine 
volcanoes.  The  crust  of  the  earth  he  believed  to  be  continually 
increasing  in  thickness,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  aqueous  rocks, 
and  to  the  gradual  solidification  of  the  molten  interior,  so  that 
the  volcanic  eruptions  and  other  geological  phenomena  of  former 
must  have  been  of  far  greater  magnitude  and  frequency  than 
those  of  recent  times. 

See  Lac^pMe,  **  £loee  historique  de  Doiomieu/'  in  Mhnaires  de  la 
dasse  des  sciences  de  rinstiiut  (1806) ;  Thomson,  in  Annals  of  Philo' 
sophy,  vol.  xii.  p.  161  (1808). 

DOU>MITC»  a  mineral  species  consisting  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  carbonate,  CaMg  (COs)s,  and  occurring  as  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals  or  large  rock-masses.  Analyses  of  most  well- 
crystallized  specimens  correspond  closely  with  the  above 
formula,  the  two  carbonates  being  present  in  equal  molecular 
proportions  (CaCOi,54*35;  MgC08,45-65%).  Normal  dolomite 
is  thus  not  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
carbonates,  but  a  double  salt;  and  any  variations  in  composition 
are  to  be  expkdned  by  the  isomorphous  mixing  of  this  double 
salt  with  carbonates  of  calcium,  iron,  magnesium,  manganese, 
and  rarely  of  zinc  and  cobalt. 

In  crystalline  form  dolomite  is  very  similar  to  calcite,  belonging 

to  the  same  group  of  rhombohedral  carbonates;  the  primitive 

^^^^^  rhombohedron,  r  (100),  parallel  to 

^y^  ^^^*V^         the  faces  of  which  there  are  perfect 

y<      I  ^v      cleavages,  has  interfacial  angles  of 

f       {        r  >73**  4S'»  the  angle  of  the  cleavage 

/         /^^  yT  rhombohedron  of  calcite  being  74** 

j  y^      ^^v,.,^^        /     ss'.  A  specially  characteristic  feature 

\/^         ^      ^"^^^s/        ^  *^*^   ^^  rhombohedron  is  fre- 

^^^^^v..,.,^^        ^^^  quently  the  only  form  present  on  the 

^^*^*vy^  crystals  (in  calcite  it  is  rare  except 

Fig.  I.  in  combination  with  other  forms); 

the  faces  are  also  usually  curved 
(fig.  i),  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  degree  giving  rise  to  saddle- 
shaped  crystals  (fig.  a).  Crystals  with  plane  faces  are  usually 
twinned,  there  being  an  interpenetration  of  two  rhombohedra 
with  the  vertical  axes  parallel.    The  secondary  twin-lamination, 

parallel  to  the  obtuse  rhombohedron 
e  (no),  so  common  in  calcite,  does  not 
exist  iu  dolomite.  In  the  degree  of 
symmetry  possessed  by  the  crystab  there 
is,  however,  an  important  difference  be- 
tween calcite  and  dolomite;  the  former 
has  the  full  number  of  planes  and  axes 
of  symmetry  of  a  rhombohedral  crystal, 
whilst  the  latter  is  hemihedral  with 
Fig.  3.  parallel  faces,  having  only  an  axis  of 

triad  symmetry  and  a  centre  of  sym- 
metry. This  lower  degree  of  S3nnmetry,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  dioptase  and  phenacite,  is  occasionally  shown  by  the 
presence  of  an  obliquely  placed  rhombohedron,  and  also  by 
the  want  of  symmetry  in  the  etching  and  elasticity  figures 
on  the  faces  of  the  primitive  rhombohedron. 

Dolomite  is  both  harder  (H.=s3J-4)  and  denser  (sp.  gr.2'85) 
than  calcite.   The  two  minerals  may  also  be  readily  distingmshed 


by  the  fact  that  dolomite  is  not  acted  upon  by  cold,  dilute  acids 
(see  below,  Dolomite  Rock).  Crystals  of  dolomite  vary  from 
transparent  to  translucent,  and  often  exhibit  a  pearly  lustre, 
especially  when  the  faces  are  curved;  the  colour  is  usually  white 
or  yellowish. 

The  crystallized  mineral  was  first  examined  chemically  by 
P.  Woulfe  in  1779,  and  was  named  compoimd-spar  by  R.  Kirwan 
in  1784;  other  early  names  are  bitter-spar,  rhomb-spar  and 
pearl-spar  (but  these  included  other  rhombohedral  carbonates). 
The  name  dolomite  {dolomie  of  N.  T.  de  Saussure,  1792)  is  in 
honovir  of  the  French  geologist,  D.  G.  Dolondeu,  who  in  1791 
noted  that  certain  Tyrolese  calcareous  rocks  and  Italian  marbles 
effervesce  only  slightly  in  contact  with  acid;  this  name  was  for 
many  years  applied  to  the  rock  only,  but  was  later  extended  to 
the  crystallized  mineral,  first  in  the  form  dolomite-spar. 

In  the  white  crystalline  dolomite-rock  of  the  Binnenthal  near 
Brieg  in  Switzerland  beautiful  water-clear  crystals  of  dolomite 
are  found;  and  crystallized  masses  occur  embedded  in  serpentine, 
talc-schist  and  other  magnesian  silicate  rocks.  The  best  crystal- 
lized specimens  are,  however,  usually  found  in  metalliferous 
deposits;  for  example,  in  the  iron  mines  of  Traversella  near 
Ivrea  in  Piedmont  (as  large  twinned  rhombohedra)  and  Cleator 
Moor  in  Cumberland;  in  the  deposits  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  at 
Alston  in  Cumberland,  Laxey  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Joplin  in 
Missouri;  and  in  the  silver  veins  of  Schemnitz  in  Hungary  and 
Guanajuato  in  Mexico, 

Several  varieties  of  dolomite  have  been  distinguished,  depending 
on  differences  in  structure  and  chemical  composition.  Miemite 
is  a  crystallized  or  columnar  variety,  of  a  pale  asparagus-green 
colour,  from  Miemo  near  Volterra  in  Tuscany;  taraspite  is  a 
similar  variety  from  Tarasp  in  Switzerland.  Gurhofite,  from 
Gurhof  near  Aggsbach  in  Lower  Austria,  is  snow-white,  compact 
and  porcellanous.  Brossite,  from  the  Brosso  valley  near  Ivrea  in 
Piedmont,  and  tharandite,fromTharand  in  Saxony,  are  crystal- 
lized varieties  containing  iron.  Closely  related  is  the  species 
ankerite  (q,v.),  (L.  J.  S.) 

Dolomite  Rock. — The  rock  dolomite,  also  known  as  dolomitic 
or  magnesian  limestone,  consists  principally  of  the  mineral  of  the 
same  name,  but  often  contains  admixture  of  other  substances, 
such  as  calcite,  quartz,  carbonate  and  oxides  of  iron,  argillaceous 
material,  and  chert  or  chalcedony.  Dolomites  when  very  pure 
and  well  crystallized  may  be  snowy  white  {e.g.  some  examples 
from  the  eastern  Alps),  but  are  commonly  yellow,  creamy, 
brownish  or  grey  from  the  presence  of  impurities.  They  tend 
to  be  crystalline,  though  on  a  fine  scale,  and  appear  under  the 
microscope  composed  of  small  sharply  angular  rhombohedra, 
with  a  perfect  cleavage  and  very  strong  double  refraction.  They 
can  be  often  recognized  by  this,  but  are  most  certainly  dis- 
tinguished from  similar  limestones  or  marbles  by  tests  with  weak 
acid.  Dolomite  dissolves  only  very  slowly  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  cold,  but  readily  when  the  acid  is  warmed;  limestones 
are  freely  attacked  by  the  acid  in  either  state.  Magnesian  lime-  . 
stones,  which  contain  both  dolomite  and  calcite,  may  be  etched 
by  exposing  polished  surfaces  for  a  brief  time  to  cold  weak  acid; 
the  calcite  is  removed,  leaving  small  pits  or  depressions.  The 
distribution  of  the  calcite  may  be  rendered  more  clear  by  using 
ferric  chloride  solution.  This  is  decomposed,  leaving  a  yellow 
stain  of  ferric  hydrate  where  the  calcite  occurred.  Alternatively, 
a  solution  of  aluminium  chloride  will  serve;  this  predpitates 
gelantinous  alumina  on  contact  with  calcite  and  the  film  can  be 
stained  with  aniline  dyes  (Lemberg's  solution).  The  dolomite  is 
not  affected  by  these  processes. 

Dolomites  of  compact  structure  have  a  higher  specific  gravity 
than  limestones,  but  they  very  often  have  a  cavernous  or  drusy 
character,  the  walls  of  the  hollows  being  lined  with  small  crystals 
of  dolomite  with  a  pearly  lustre  and  rounded  faces.  They  are  also 
slightly  harder,  and  for  these  and  other  reasons  they  last  better 
as  building  stones  and  wear  better  when  used  for  paving  or  road- 
mending.  Dolomites  are  rarely  fossiliferous,  as  the  process  of 
dolomitization  tends  to  destroy  any  organic  remains  originally 
present.  As  compared  with  limestones  they  are  less  frequently 
weU  bedded,  but  there  are  exertions  to  this  rule.     Many 
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dolomites,  particularly  those  of  the  north  of  England,  show  a  very 
remarkable  concretionary  structure.  The  beds  look  as  if  made  up 
of  rounded  balls  of  all  sizes  from  a  foot  or  two  in  diameter  down- 
wards. Often  they  are  stuck  together  like  piles  of  shot  or  bunches 
of  grapes.  They  are  composed  of  hbrous  radiate  calcite  crystals, 
which  by  some  kind  of  concretionary  action  have  segregated  from 
the  dolomitic  material  and  grouped  themselves  together  in  this 
way.  Other  concretions  from  these  beds  resemble  bunches  of 
corals,  tufts  of  plants,  or  present  various  strange  imitative  forms. 

Dolomite,  unlike  calcite,  is  not  secreted  by  marine  animals  to 
build  up  the  hard  parts  of  their  skeletons,  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  also  that  dolomite  is  only  very  rarely  and  under  excep- 
tional conditions  deposited  directly  from  solution  in  water.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  limestones 
may  absorb  or  be  partly  replaced  by  magnesium  carbonate,  and 
the  double  salt  dolomite  substituted  for  calcite  by  one  of  those 
processes  which  are  described  as  "  metasomatic."  Thus  the 
Carboniferous  hmestones  of  various  parts  of  Britain  pass  into 
dolomites  along  lines  of  joint,  fissure  or  fault,  or  occasionally 
along  certain  bedding  planes.  At  the  same  time  the  rock  becomes 
crystaUine,  its  minute  structure  is  altered,  its  fossils  are  effaced, 
and  as  dolomite  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  limestone, 
contraction  results  and  cavities  are  formed.  The  prevalence  of 
crystalline,  concretionary  and  drusy  structures  in  dolomite  can 
thus  be  simply  explained.  The  process  may  actually  be  studied 
in  many  "  magnesian  limestones,"  in  which  by  means  of  the 
microscope  we  may  trace  the  gradual  growth  of  dolomite  crystals 
taking  place  simidtaneously  with  the  destruction  of  the  original 
features  of  the  limestone.  Recent  investigations  in  coral  reefs 
show  that  these  changes  are  going  on  at  the  present  day  at  no 
considerable  depths  and  in  rocks  which  have  not  long  con- 
solidated. 

Ail  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  double  carbonate  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  is  under  certain  conditions  a  more  stable  salt  than 
either  of  the  simile  carbonates,  and  that  these  conditions  recur  in 
nature  with  considerable  frequency.  Experiments  have  proved 
that  at  moderately  high  temperatures  (loo**  to  200**  C.)  solutions 
of  magnesium  salts  will  convert  calcite  into  dolomite  in  the 
laboratory,  and  that  aragonite  is  even  more  readily  affected  than 
calcite..  The  analogy  with  dolomitization  of  limestones  is  strong 
but  not  complete,  as  the  latter  process  must  take  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  approximately  under  atmospheric  pressures. 
No  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  change,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  geologist,  has  as  yet  been  advanced,  though 
much  Hght  has  been  thrown  upon  the  problem .  Many  limestones 
are  rich  in  aragonite,  but  this  in  course  of  time  tends  to  re- 
cr3rstaUize  as  calcite.  Magnesium  salts  are  abundant  in  sea-water, 
and  in  the  waters  of  evaporating  enclosed  coral  lagoons  and  of 
many  bitter  lakes.  Calcite  is  more  soluble  than  dolomite  in  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  and  would  tend  to  be  slowly  removed 
from  a  limestone,  while  the  dolomite  increased  in  relative  propor- 
tion. Dolomite  also  being  denser  than  calcite  may  be  supposed  to 
replace  it  more  readily  when  pressure  is  increased.  These  and 
many  other  factors  probably  co-operate  to  effect  the  transmuta- 
tion of  limestones  into  dolomites. 

Examples  of  dolomitization  may  be  obtained  in  practically 
every  geological  formation  in  which  limestones  occur.  The 
oldest  rocks  are  most  generally  affected,  e,g.  the  Cambrian  lime- 
stones of  Scotland,  but  the  change  occurs,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  even  in  the  upraised  coral  reefs  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans  which  are  very  recent  formations.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  dolomites  are  very  frequent  among  rocks  which  indicate 
that  desert  or  salt-lake  conditions  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their 
deposit.  The  dolomite  or  magnesian  limestone  of  the  English 
Permian  is  an  instance  of  this.  The  explanation  may  be  ioxmd 
in  the  fact  that  the  waters  of  bitter  lakes  are  usually  rich  in 
magnesium  salts  which,  percolating  through  beds  of  limestone, 
would  convert  them  into  dolomite.  Among  the  most  famous 
dolomites  are  those  of  the  Dolomite  Alps  of  Tirol.  They  are  of 
Triassic  age  and  yield  remarkably  picturesque  mountain  scenery; 
it  is  believed  that  some  were  originally  coral  reefs;  they  are  now 
highly  cr3rstalline  and  often  contain  interesting  minerals  and  ores. 


The  galena  limestone  of  the  North  American  Treiiton  rocks  is 
mostly  a  dolomite. 

Dolomites  furnish  excellent  building  stones,  and  those  of  the 
north-east  of  England  (Mansfield  stone,  &c.)  have  long  been 
regarded  with  great  favour  on  account  of  their  resistance  to 
decomposition.  They  vary  a  good  deal  in  quality,  and  have  not 
all  proved  equally  satisfactory  in  practice.  Part  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster  is  boilt  of  dolondte.        (J.  S.  F.) 

DOLOMITES,  THE,  a  mountain  district  in  the  South  Tirolese 
Alps,  though  sometimes  it  is  erroneously  considered  to  form  pan 
of  some  other  chain  than  the  Alps.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
this  district  is  that  it  is  composed  of  magnesian  limestone,  which 
rises  in  peaks  of  a  most  singular  degree  of  sharpness  and  streaked 
by  veins  of  the  most  startling  colours.  Nowadays  it  has  become 
well  known  to  tourists,  who,  however,  keep  mainly  to  a  few  great 
centres,  though  most  of  the  more  striking  peaks  were  first 
ascended  in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  of  the  19th  century 
by  English  mountaineers.  Roughly  speaking  the  Dolomite 
region  lies  between  the  Brenner  railway  from  Franzensfeste 
to  Trent  (W.)  and  the  road  over  the  Monte  Croce  Pass  from 
Innichen  in  the  Drave  valley  by  way  of  the  Sexten  glen  and 
the  Piave  valley  to  Belluno  and  Feltre  (E.).  On  the  north  it  is 
limited  by  the  railway  line  from  Innichen  to  PraUzenfeste,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  railway  and  road  from  Trent  to  Feltre.  The 
highest  summit  is  the  Marmoiata  (10,972  ft.),  but  far  more 
typical  are  the  Sorapiss,  the  Cimon  della  Pala,  the  Langkofel, 
the  Pelmo,  the  Drei  Zinnen,  the  Sass  Maor  and  the  Rosengarten 
(see  Alps).  Among  the  chief  tourist  resorts  are  St  Ubrich  (in 
the  Grdden  valley),  San  Martino  di  Castrozza  (near  Primien)), 
Caprile  and  Cortina  d'Ampezzo. 

Besides  the  Dolomites  included  in  the  above  region  there  are 

several  other  Dolomite  groups  (though  less  extensive)  in  the  Alps. 

N.  W.  of  Trent  rises  the  Tosa  group,  while  in  Switzerland  there  are 

the  Piz  d'Aela  group,  S.W.  of  Bergiin  on  the  Albula  Pass  route, 

and  the  curious  little  group  N.  of  the  village  of  SplUgen,  besides 

other  isolated  peaks  between  the  St  Gotthard  and  LukmaAier 

Passes.    In  Dauphine  itself  (the  home  <A  the  geologist  Dolomieu) 

the  mountain  districts  of  the  Royannais,  of  the  Vercors,  and  of 

the  D6voluy  (all  S.W.  of  Grenoble)  are  more  or  less  Dolinnitic  in 

character. 

See  J.  Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  The  Dolomite  Mountains 
(London,  1864);  Miss  L.  Tuckett,  Zigzagging  among  Dolomites 
^London,  1S71);  P.  Grohmann,  Wandefungen  in  den  Dohmiten 
(Vienna,  1877);  L.  Sinigaglia,  Climbing  Reminiscences  of  the  Dolo- 
mites (London,  1896);  The  Climbs  of  Norman- Neruda  (London, 
1899);  V.  Wolf  von  Glanvdl,  Dolomitenfuhrer  (Vienna,  1898); 
J.  Ball,  Western  Alps  (new  ed.,  London,  1898,  section-^,  Rte.  P. 
French  Dolomites).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

DOLPHIN,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  the  common  cetacean 
mammal  known  as  Delfhinus  delfhis,  but  also  applied  to  a 
number  of  more  or  less  neariy  allied  species.  The  dolphins, 
bottle-noses,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  "  porpoises," 
are  found  in  abundance  in  all  seas,  while  some  spedes  are 
inhabitants  of  large  rivers,  as  the  Amazon.    Th^y  are  among  the 


The  Common  Dolphin  {Ddphinus  delphis). 

smaller  members  of  the  cetacean  order,  none  exceeding  10  ft.  in 
length.  Their  food  is  chiefly  hsh,  for  the  capture  of  which  their 
long  narrow  beaks,  armed  with  numerous  sharp-pointed  teeth, 
are  well  adapted,  but  some  also  devour  crustaceans  and  molluscs. 
They  are  mostly  gregarious,  and  the  agility  and  grace  of  their 
movements  in  the  water  are  themes  of  admiration  to  the 
spectators  when  a  ^*  school  of  porpoises  '^  is  playing  round  the 
bows  of  a  vessel  at  sea. 

The  type  of  the  group  is  the  common  dolphin  {D.  delphis)  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  which  usually  measures  6  to  8  ft.  in 
length,  and  is  thickest  near  the  centre^  where  the  back  fin  rises  to 
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a  height  of  9  or  lo  in.,  and  whence  the  body  tapers  towards  both 
extremities.  The  forehead  descends  abruptly  to  the  base  of  the 
slightly  flattened  beak,  which  is  about  6  in.  long,  and  is  separated 
from  the  forehead  by  a  transverse  depression.  The  mouth  is 
anned  with  sharp,  slightly  curved  teeth,  of  uniform  size,  varying 
in  number  from  forty  to  fifty  on  each  side  of  both  jaws.  The  aper- 
ture of  the  ear  is  exceedingly  minute;  the  eyes  are  of  moderate 
size  and  the  blow-hole  is  crescent-shaped.  The  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  is  black,  becoming  lighter  on  the  flanks,  and  perfectly 
white  below.  Dolphins  aregregarious,  and  large  herds  of  tenfollo  w 
ships.  They  exhibit  remarkable  agihty,  individuals  having  been 
known  to  leap  to  such  a  height  out  of  the  water  as  to  fall  upon 
the  deck.  Their  gambols  and  apparent  relish  for  human  society 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  mariners  in  all  ages,  and  have 
probably  given  rise  to  the  many  fabulous  stories  told  of  dolphins. 
Their  apf>earance  at  sea  was  regarded  as  a  good  omen,  for  although 
it  presaged  a  tempest,  yet  it  enabled  the  sailors  to  steer  for  a  place 
of  safety.  The  dolphin  is  exceedingly  voracious,  feeding  on  flsh, 
cuttlefishes  and  crustaceans.  On  the  south  coast  of  England  it 
lives  chiefly  on  pilchard  and  mackerel,  and  when  in  pursuit  of 
these  is  often  taken  in  the  nets.  The  female  brings  forth  a  single 
young  one,  which  she  nurses  most  carefully.  Her  milk  is 
abundant  and  rich,  and  during  the  operation  of  suckling,  the 
mother  floats  in  a  slightly  sidelong  position,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
necessary  respiration  in  herself  and  her  young.  The  dolphin  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  flsh,  and  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  Roman 
CathoUcs  when  the  use  of  flesh  was  prohibited,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  French.  Among  the 
seafaring  population  of  Britain  the  name  *'  dolphin  "  is  most 
usually  given  to  the  beautifully  coloured  fish  Coryphaena  hippuris 
—the  dorado  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  the  poet 
is  alludii^  when  he  speaks  of  ''  the  d3dng  dolphin's  changing 
hues." 

Many  other  allied  genera,  such  as  Froddphinus,  Steno^ 
Lagenorhynchus,  &c.,  are  also  included  In  the  family  Ddphinidaey 
some  of  which  Hve  wholly  in  rivers. 

Beside  these  there  is  another  group  of  largely  freshwater  species, 
constituting  the  family  PlalanUtidaey  and  tjrpified  by  the  susu 
(PlcUanista  gangetica),  extensively  distributed  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  river-systems  of  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra  and 
Indus,  ascending  as  high  as  there  is  water  enough  to  swim  in,  but 
never  passing  out  to  sea.  It  is  about  8  ft.  long,  blind  and  feeds 
on  small  fish  and  crustaceans  for  which  it  gropes  with  its  long 
snout  in  the  muddy  waters  at  the  bottom.  Inia  geqffroyensis^ 
the  single  species  of  its  genus,  frequents  the  Amazon,  and  reaches 
an  extreme  length  of  8  ft.  It  is  wholly  pink  or  flesh-coloured,  or 
entirely  black,  or  black  above  and  pinik  beneath.  A  third  is  the 
La  Plata  dolphin,  Stenoddphis  blainviUei,  a  species  about  5  ft. 
in  length.  Its  colour  is  palish  brown,  which  harmonizes  with  the 
brown-coloured'  water  of  the  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  See 
Cetacea.  (R.  L.*) 

DOMAT^  or  Daumat,  JEAN  (162  5-1 696),  French  jurisconsult, 
was  bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  on  the  30th  of  November 
1625.  He  was  closely  in  sympathy  with  the  Port-Royalists,  was 
intimate  with  Pascal,  and  at  the  death  of  that  celebrated  philo- 
sopher was  entrusted  with  his  private  papers.  He  is  principally 
known  from  his  elaborate  legal  digest,  in  three  volumes  4to, 
under  the  title  of  Lois  civiles  dans  leur  ordre  naiurel  (1689), — an 
undertaking  for  which  Louis  XIV.  settled  on  him  a  pension 
of  2000  livres.  A  fourth  volume,  Le  Droit  public j  was  published 
in  1697 ,  a  year  after  his  death.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  on  the  science  of  law  that  France  has  produced.  Domat 
endeavoured  t9  found  all  law  upon  ethical  or  religious  principles, 
his  motto  being  Uhomme  est  fait  par  Dieu  et  pour  Dieu.  Besides 
the  Lois  Civiles j  Domat  made. in  Latin  a  selection  of  the  most 
common  laws  in  the  collections  of  Justinian,  under  the  title  of 
Legum  delectus  (Paris,  1700;  Amsterdam,  1703);  it  was  sub- 
sequently appended  to  the  Lois  civiles.  His  works  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Domat  died  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of 
March  1696. 

In  the  Journal  des  savants  for  1843  are  several  papers  on  Domat 
by  \^ctor  Cousin,  giving  much  information  not  otherwise  accessible. 


DOMBSS,  a  district  of  eastern  France,  formerly  part  of  the 
province  of  Burgundy,  now.  comprised  in  the  department  of  Ain, 
and  boimded  W.  by  the  Sa6ne,  S.  by  the  Rhone,  E.  by  the  Ain 
and  N.  by  the  district  of  Bresse.  The  region  forms  an  undulating 
plateau  with  a  slight  slope  towards  the  north-west,  the  higher 
ground  bordering  the  Ain  and  the  Rhone  attaining  an  average 
height  of  about  1000  ft.  The  Dombes  is  characterized  by  an 
impervious  surface  consisting  of  boulder  day  and  other  relics  of 
glacial  action.  To  this  fact  is  due  the  large  number  of  rain-water 
pools,  varying  for  the  most  part  from  35  to  250  acres  in  size  which 
cover  some  23,000  acres  of  its  total  area  of  282,000  acres.  These 
pools,  artificially  created,  date  in  many  cases  from  the  15th 
century,  some  to  earlier  periods,  and  were  formed  by  landed 
proprietors  who  in  those  disturbed  times  saw  a  surer  source 
of  revenue  in  fish-breeding  than  in  agriculture.  Disease  and 
depopulation  resulted  from  this  policy  and  at  the  end  of  the 
1 8th  century  the  Legislative  Assembly  decided  to  reduce  the  area 
of  the  pools  which  then  covered  twice  their  present  extent. 
Drainage  works  were  continued,  roads  cut,  and  other  improve- 
ments effected  during  the  19th  century.  Large  numbers  of  fish, 
principally  carp,  pike  and  tench  are  still  reared  profitably,  the 
pools  being  periodically  dried  up  and  the  ground  cultivated. 

The  Dombes  (Lat.  Dumbcte)  once  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.  In  the  1 1  th  century,  when  the  kingdom  began  to  break  up, 
the  northern  part  of  the  Dombes  came  under  the  power  of  the 
lords  of  Bauge,  and  in  12 18,  by  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  de 
Bauge  with  Humbert  IV.  of  Beaujeu,  passed  to  the  lords  of 
Beaujeu.  The  southern  portion  was  held  in  succession  by  the 
lords  of  ViUars  and  of  Thoire.  Its  lords  took  advantage  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  to  assert  their 
complete  independence  of  the  Empire.  In  1400,  Louis  II.,  duke 
of  Bourbon,  acquired  the  northern  part  of  the  Dombes^  together 
with  the  lordship  of  Beaujeu,  and  two  years  later  bought  the 
southern  part  from  the  sires  de  Thoire,  forming  the  whole  into  a 
new  sovereign  principahty  of  the  Dombes,  with  Tr6vQux  as  its 
capital.  The  principality  was  confiscated  by  King  Francis  I.  in 
1523,  along  with  the  other  possessions  of  the  Constable  de 
Bourbon,  was  granted  in  1527  to  the  queen-mother,  Louise  of 
Savoy,  and  after  her  death  was  held  successively  by  king|s 
Francis  I.,  Henry  II.  and  Francis  II.,  and  by  Catherine  de' 
Medici.  In  1561  it  was  granted  to  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon- 
Montpensier,  by  whose  descendants  it  was  held  till,  in  1682, 
''  Mademoiselle,"  the  duchess  of  Montpensier,  gave  it  to  Louis 
XIV.'s  bastard,  the  duke  of  Maine,  as  part  of  the  price  for  the 
release  of  her  lover  Lauzun.  The  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Maine, 
Louis  Auguste  de  Bourbon  (i  700-1 755),  prince  of  Dombes,  served 
in  the  army  of  Prince  Eugene  against  the  Turks  (17 17),  took  part 
in  the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  (i  733-1 734),  and  in  that  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  (1742-1747).  He  was  inade  colonel-general 
of  the  Swiss  regiment,  governor  of  Languedoc  and  master  of  the 
hounds  of  France.  He  was  succeeded,  as  prince  of  Dombes,  by 
his  brother  the  count  of  Eu  (q.v.),  who  in  1762  surrendered  the 
principality  to  the  crown.  The  Uttle  principality  of  Dombes 
showed  in  some  respects  signs  of  a  vigorous  Ufe;  the  prince's 
mint  and  printing  works  at  Tr^voux  were  long  famous,  and  the 
college  at  Thoissey  was  well  endowed  and  influential. 

See  A.  M.  H.  J.  Stokvis,  Manuel  d'histoire  (Leiden,  1889); 
Guichenon,  Histoire  de  Dombes  (1863,  1872);  and  various  works  by 
M.  C.  Guigue,  including  Bibliotheca  Dumbensis  (with  Valentin  Smith; 
(1856-1885). 

DOMBROWSKI,  JAN  HENRYK  (1755-1818),  Polish  general, 
was  bom  at  Pierszowice  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  on  the  29th 
of  August  1755.  Brought  up  in  Saxony,  he  served  for  some  years 
in  the  Saxon  army;  but  when,  in  1791,  the  Polish  diet  recalled 
all  Poles  serving  abroad,  he  returned  to  his  native  land.  Under 
Poniatowski,  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1792  against  the 
Russians.  In  1794  he  distinguished  himself  under  Kosciusko  in 
the  defence  of  Warsaw.  For  two  years  thereafter  he  hved  in 
retirement,  declining  the  offers  of  high  ranks  in  their  armies  made 
to  him  by  Russia  and  Prussia.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  in 
January  1797  was  authorized  by  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine 
Repubhc  to  organize  a  Polish  legiion.    This  task  he  executed  a,t 
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Milan.  In  command  of  his  legion  he  played  an  important  part  in 
the  war  in  Italy,  entered  Rome  in  May  1798,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  at  the  Trebbia  (June  19,  1799),  and  in  other 
battles  and  combats  of  1799-1801.  After  the  peace  of  Amiens 
he  passed,  as  general  of  division,  into  the  service  of  the  Italian 
republic.  Summoned  by  Napoleon  in  1806  to  promote  a  rising  in 
Poland,  he  organized  several  divisions  of  Poles,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  Danzig  and  at  Friedland.  In  1809  he  served  in  the 
Polish  campaign  and  in  181 2  he  commanded  a  Polish  division  in 
the  Grande  Armie^  being  woimded  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina. 
He  fought  imder  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (1813),  and 
in  the  following  year  returned  to  Poland.  He  was  one  of  the 
generals  entrusted  by  the  tsar  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
Polish  army,  and  was  named  in  18 15  general  of  cavalry  and 
senator  palatine  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland.  He  retired, 
however,  in  the  following  year,  to  his  estates  in  Posen.  General 
Dombrowski  died  at  his  seat  of  Wina-Gora  in  Posen  on  the  26th 
of  June  1818.  He  wrote  several  military  historical  works  in  the 
Polish   language. 

DOME  (Lat  domus,  house;  Ital.  duomo,  cathedral),  an  archi- 
tectural term,  derived  from  a  characteristic  feature  of  Italian 
cathedrals,  correctly  applied  only  to  a  spherical  or  spheroidal 
vault,  the  horizontal  plan  of  which  is  always  a  circle.  It  may  be 
supported  on  a  circular  wall,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome;  or  on 
a  drum,  as  in  the  later  Byzantine  churches  and  generally  so  in  the 
Renaissance  styles;  or  be  carried  over  a  square  or  polygonal  area, 
in  which  case  the  base  of  the  dome  is  connected  to  the  lines  of  the 
main  wall  by  pendentives,  squinches,  corbels  or  a  series  of  con- 
centric arches,  or  two  of  these  combined.  Its  section  may  be  semi- 
circular, pointed,  ovoid  or  segmental;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
usually  termed  a  cupola,  although  the  pendentives  which  carry 
It  continue,  on  the  diagonal  lines,  the  complete  spherical  dome,  as 
in  the  entrance  vestibule  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sanctuary  at 
Jerusalem,  attributed  to  Herod,  or  in  those  crowning  the  bays  of 
the  Golden  Gateway  by  Justinian.  The  dome  may  be  constructed 
in  horizontal  courses,  as  in  the  "  beehive  "  tombs  at  Mycenae, 
with  joints  radiating  to  the  centre,  or  a  compromise  between  the 
two,  in  a  series  of  small  segments  of  circles,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  in  Diocletian's  palace  at  Spalato,  or  again  with  the  lower 
portion  in  horizontal  courses  and  the  upper  portion  with  arches, 
as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 

The  dome  is  probably  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  covering 
invented  by  man,  but  owing  probably  to  its  construction  in 
ephemeral  materiab,  such  as  the  imbumt  bricks  in  Chaldaea, 
there  are  no  examples  existing.  But  in  a  bas-relief  (see  Archi- 
TECTUKE,  fig.  10),  brought  by  Layard  from  Kuyunjik,  are 
representations  of  semicircular  and  ovoid  domes,  which  show 
that  the  feature  was  well  known  in  Assyria,  and  as  they  build 
domes  of  the  same  nature  down  to  the  present  day  and  without 
centring  of  any  kind,  it  suggests  that  they  may  have  existed 
from  the  remotest  ages.  The  most  ancient  examples  in  Europe 
are  those  of  the  "  beehive  "  tombs  at  Mycenae  and  elsewhere  in 
Greece,  ascribed  generally  to  the  nth  century  B.C.  In  a  sense, 
they  are  not  true  domes,  because  they  are  built  in  horizontal 
courses  of  stone,  which  act  like  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch  in  resist- 
ing the  thrust  of  the  earth  at  the  back.  This  did  not  exist  in  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates  or  other  circular  buildings 
in  Greece,  because  their  vertical  sections  were  not  portions  of 
circles.  For  this  reason,  the  conical  vault  of  the  Baths  in  Pompeii 
is  not  a  dome.  The  circular  Laconicon  in  the  Baths  of  Titus  (a.  d. 
72)  may  have  been  domed,  and  the  great  hemicydes  in  the 
Thermae  must  certainly  have  been  roofed  with  semi-domes. 

The  earliest  Roman  domes  are  those  of  the  great  circular  halls 
at  Baiae  near  Naples,  described  as  temples,  but  really  forming 
part  of  the  immense  bathing  establishments  there,  the  favourite 
place  of  resort  of  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Republic.  The  largest  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lake  of  Avernus, 
known  as  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  is  a  circular  hall  with  an  internal 
diameter  of  100  ft.  Those  of  Diana,  Mercury  and  Venus  at  Baiae, 
were  96,  66  and  60  ft.  respectively.  The  vaults  were  all  built  in 
tufa  with  horizontal  courses  in  brick  and  cement.  Half  of  the 
dome  of  the  Temple  of  Mercury  had  fallen  down,  showing  the 


section  to  have  been  nearly  that  of  an  equilateral  arch.  From  the 
fact  that  there  were  pierced  openings  or  windows  in  all  these 
domes,  they  probably  constituted  the  frigidaria  of  the  baths. 

The  first  example  still  existing  in  Rome  is  that  of  the  Pantheon 
(A.D.112),  where  a  drcidar  dome,  142  ft.  in  diameter,  rests  on  a 
drcular  wall,  its  height  being  about  equal  to  its  diameter.  The 
lower  courses  of  this  dome,  built  in  the  Roman  brick  or  tile,  were, 
up  to  the  top  of  the  third  coffer,  aU  laid  in  horizontal  courses; 
above  that,  the  construction  is  not  known  for  certain;  externally 
a  series  of  small  arches  is  shown,  but  they  rested  on  a  sh^ 
already  built.  The  so-caUed  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (now 
recognized  as  the  N3^mphaeum  of  the  Baths  of  Gallienus,  a.  d.  366) 
is  the  next  dated  example.  The  N3rmphaeum  was  decagonal  on 
plan,  so  that  small  pendentives  were  required  to  carry  the  brick 
dome. 

The  domed  Laconicon  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (a.d.  302) 
still  exists  as  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  Of  Constantine's  time  there  are  two  small  domed 
examples  in  the  tomb  of  S.  Costanza  and  the  Baptistery  of  the 
Lateran,  both  in  Rome,  and  one  in  the  tomb  of  Galla  Pladdia  at 
Ravenna  (c.  a.d.  450).  From  these  we  pass  to  the  Sassanian 
domes  at  Serbistan  and  Firuzabad,  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries 
respectively.  These  were  built  in  brick  and  rested  on  square 
pendentives.  In  section  they  were  ovoid.  In  Syria,  the  dome 
over  the  octagonal  church  at  Esra,  built  in  stone  and  dated 
A.D.  515,  is  also  ovoid,  its  height  being  equal  to  its  diameter,  i.e. 
28  ft.  This,  as  well  as  the  Sassanian  domes,  was  built  without 
centring.  The  next  example  is  that  of  the  church  of  Sta  Sophia 
at  Constantinople,  the  finest  example  existing,  both  in  its  con- 
ception and  execution.  It  was  built  by  Justinian  (537-552) 
from  the  designs  of  Anthemius  of  Tralles  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus. 
The  dome  is  104  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  carried  on  pendentives  over 
a  square  area.  The  construction  is  of  brick  and  stone  in  alternate 
courses,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  dome  is  pierced  with  forty 
windows,  which  give  it  an  extraordinary  lightness.  The  height 
from  the  pavement  of  the  church  to  the  soffit  of  the  dome  is  1 79  ft. 
No  dome  of  similar  dimensions  was  ever  again  attempted  by 
the  Byzantine  architects,  and  the  principal  difference  in  later 
examples  was  the  raising  of  the  dome  on  a  drcular  drum  pierced 
with    windows. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  dome  erected  over  the  church  of  San 
Vitale,  at  Ravenna,  it  was  constructed  with  hollow  cylindrical 
jars,  fitted,  the  end  of  one  into  the  mouth  of  the  other;  a  similar 
contrivance  was  adopted  in  the  tomb  of  the  empress  Helena 
(the  Torre  Pignatiara),  the  vaults  of  the  Circus  of  Maxentius  on 
the  Via  Appia,  and  the  outer  aisles  of  San  Stefano,  all  at  Rome, 
thus  dispensing  with  the  buttresses  of  Sta  Sophia. 

The  domes  of  the  earlier  mosques  in  Cairo  were  built  on  the 
model  of  Sta  Sophia,  with  windows  pierced  round  the  base  of 
the  dome  and  external  buttresses  between  them;  these  domes 
were  all  built  in  brick  coated  over  with  cement  or  stucco.  At  a 
later  date,  and  when  built  in  stone,  the  upper  portion  was  raised 
in  height  and  terminated  with  a  point  on  which  a  finial  was  placed. 
These  are  the  domes  inside  and  outside  Cairo,  which  are  carved 
with  an  infinity  of  geometrical  patterns  interwoven  with  con- 
ventional floral  decoration.  The  upper  portion  of  the  dome  is 
very  thin,  so  that  there  is  little  weight  and  comparatively  no 
thrust,  and  it  is  to  these  facts  that  we  probably  owe  their 
preservation. 

In  India,  in  the  **  great  mosque  "  of  Jama  Masjid  (a.d.  1560) 
and  the  Gol  Gumbaz,  or  tomb  of  Mahommed  Adil  Shah  (a.  d.  1 630) 
at  Bijapur,  the  domes  are  carried  on  pendentives  consisting  of 
arches  crossing  one  another  and  projecting  inwards,  and  their 
weight  counteracts  any  thrust  there  may  be  in  the  dome.  It  is 
possibly  for  a  similar  reason  that  in  the  Jama  Masjid  of  Shah 
Jahan  at  Delhi  (1632-1638)  and  the  Taj  Mahal  (a.d.  1630)  the 
domes  assume  a  bulbous  form,  the  increased  thickness  of  the 
dome  below  the  haunches  by  its  weight  served  as  a  counterpoise 
to  any  thrust  the  upper  part  of  the  dome  might  exert.  The  form 
is  not  much  to  be  admired,  and  when  exaggerated,  as  it  is  in  the 
churches  of  Russia,  where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Tatais,  at 
times  it  became  monstrous. 
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From  these  we  pass  to  the  domes  of  F^rigord  and  La  Charente, 
the  earliest  of  which  date  from  the  commencement  of  the  nth 
century.  Of  the  western  dome  of  St  £tienne  at  P6rigueux 
(a.d.  14)  only  the  pendentives  remain,  sufficient,  however,  with 
later  examples,  to  show  that  these  French  domes  were  different 
from  the  Byzantine  both  in  construction  and  form.  The 
pendentives  are  built  on  horizontal  courses  of  stone,  and  the 
voussoirs  of  the  pointed  arches  which  carried  them  form  part 
of  the  pendentives  ;  a  few  feet  above  the  t<^  of  the  arches  is  a 
moulding  and  a  ledge,  above  which  the  dome,  ovoid  in  section, 
is  built.  The  principal  examples  following  St  £tienne  are  those 
of  S.  Jean-de-Cole,  Cahors^  Souillac,Solignac,Angoid^me,Fontev- 
rault,  and  lastly  St  Front  at  P^rigueux,  built  about  11 50,  in 
imitation  of  St  Mark's  at  Venice.  The  domes  of  the  latter  church 
were  introduced  into  the  old  basilica  about  1063,  and  were  based 
on  the  church  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  which  was  pidled 
down  in  the  15th  century,  so  that  we  have  only  the  clear  descrip- 
tion of  Procopius  to  go  by.  The  domes  over  the  north  and  south 
transepts  and  the  choir  of  St  Mark's  are  smaller  than  those  over 
the  nave  and  crossing,  because  they  had  to  be  fitted  in  between 
more  ancient  structures.  The  construction  of  the  domes  of 
St  Mark's  is  not  known,  but  at  St  Front  the  general  design 
only  was  copied,  and  they  built  them  in  the  P6rigordian  manner. 
The  m^asons  from  P6rigord  are  also  responsible  for  the  domes  of 
the  Crusaders'  churches  in  Palestine  and  for  some  of  the  early 
churches  still  remaining  in  C}rprus.  The  domes  of  San  Cyriaco 
at  Ancona  and  Sant'  Antonio  at  Padua  were  based  upon  those 
of  St  Mark's  at  Venice. 

In  central  Italy  we  have  the  dome  (dUptical  in  plan)  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  it  was  a  favourite  feature  over  the  crossing 
of  the  churches  throughout  Italy,  being  generally  carried  on 
squinch  pendentives.  Tlie  domes  of  the  baptisteries  of  Florence, 
Parma,  Trieste  and  Piacenza,  are  only  internal,  being  enclosed 
with  vertical  walls  and  a  sloping  roof.  In  Sicily,  on  account  of 
the  strong  Saracenic  influence,  the  squinches  are  simple  versions 
of  the  stalactite  pendentives  described  under  Architecture: 
Mohammedan  (^.v.),  the  earliest  example  being  found  in  the 
church  of  San  Giovanni-dei-Leprosi  (a.d.  1072),  all  the  domes 
being  ovoid  in  section. 

Except  in  P^rigord  and  La  Charente,  domes  are  not  found  in 
the  churches  in  France,  but  in  Spain  they  were  introduced  over 
the  crossing  at  Burgos,  Tarragona  and  Salamanca  cathedrals,  and 
were  made  architectural  features  externally.  This  is  rarely  found 
in  Germany,  for  although  in  the  cathedrals  of  Worms,  Spires  and 
Mainz,  and  in  the  churches  of  St  Martin  and  Sankt  Maria  im 
Capitol  at  Cologne,  the  crossings  are  covered  by  domes,  always 
carried  on  squinch  pendentives,  externally  they  built  lanterns 
round  them. 

In  the  Renaissance  styles,  the  dome  was  at  once  accepted  as  the 
principal  characteristic  feature,  and  its  erection  over  the  crossing 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence  was  the  first  important  work 
entrusted  to  Brunelleschi.  The  dome  was  begun  in  1422,  and 
finished  in  1431,  with  the  exception  of  the  lantern,  begun  the 
year  of  his  death  in  1444,  and  completed  in  1471.  The  dome, 
which  is  octagonal  on  plan,  is  13Q  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  built 
with  an  inner  and  outer  casing,  concentric  one  with  the  other, 
tied  together  by  ribs  between  them:  the  lower  portion  is  stone, 
the  upper  part  is  brick. 

The  double  shell  was  also  employed  by  Michelangelo  in  the 
dome  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  outer  shell  being  raised  higher 
than  the  lower  and  connected  by  ribs  one*  with  the  other.  The 
diameter  is  140  ft.  and  the  construction  in  brick,  similar  to  that 
at  Florence,  but  the  ribs  are  in  stone  from  TivoU.  In  both  these 
cases  the  weight  of  the  lantern  was  a  very  important  considera- 
tion, and  is  responsible  for  the  repeated  repairs  required  and  the 
introduction  of  additional  ties. 

In  this  respect  Sir  Christopher  Wren  solved  the  difficulty  at 
St  Paul's  cathedral,  London,  in  another  way:  he  provided  three 
shells,  the  lower  one  with  an  eye  in  the  centre  forming  the  inner 
dome  as  seen  from  the  interior;  the  middle  one  of  conical  form, 
and  the  outer  one  framed  in  timber  and  covered  with  lead.  The 
conical  shell  carries  the  lantern,  the  weight  of  which  is  carried 


direct  to  the  base,  bound  with  iron  ties,  with  such  additional 
strength  as  may  be  given  by  the  portico  round. 

In  all  these  cases  these  domes  are  built  on  lofty  driuns,  so  that 
externally  they  present  quite  a  different  appearance  to  those  of 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  or  Sta  Sophia  in  Constantinople. 

Of  other  examples,  the  domes  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  by 
Mansard  (1706),  and  of  the  Panth6on  by  Soufflot  (i  735),. have  each 
three  shells,  the  former  having  a  graceful  outline.  In  Spain  the 
dome  of  the  cathedral  at  Granada  (i  530)  and  the  Escurial  (i  563) ; 
in  Italy  those  of  Sta  Maria  della  Salute  at  Venice,  the  small 
example  of  Bramante  at  Todi  (1480)  and  of  the  Carignano  at 
Genoa,  are  worth  recording,  as  also  the  dome  of  the  Suleimanie 
mosque  at  Constantinople  (1550).  See  plates  illustrating 
AKCHiTECTUitE;  and  Indian  Architecture.  (R.  P.  S.) 

DOMENICHINO  (or  Domenico),  ZAMPIERI  (1581-1641), 
Italian  painter,  bom  at  Bologna,  on  the  21st  of  October  15S1, 
was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  The  diminutive  form  of  Christian 
name  by  which  he  is  constantly  known  indicates  his  short 
stature.  He  was  placed,  when  young,  under  the  tuition  of 
Denis  Calvart;  but  having  been  treated  with  great  severity  by 
that  master,  he  left  him,  and  became  a  pupil  in  the  academy 
of  the  Caracci,  under  Agostino.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  he  went  to  Rome,  at  the  invitation  of  his  fellow- 
pupil  and  intimate  Albani,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  under 
Annibale  Caracci.  The  faculty  of  Domenichino  was  slow  in  its 
development.  He  was  at  first  timid  and  distrustful  of  his  powers; 
while  his  studious,  imready  and  reserved  maimers  were  mis- 
understood by  his  companions  for  dulness,  and  he  obtained 
the  nickname  of  the  '*  Ox  ''  (Bue).  But  Annibale  Caracci,  who 
observed  his  faculties  with  more  attention,  predicted  that  the 
apparent  slowness  of  Domenichino's  g^us  would  in  time  produce 
what  would  be  an  honour  to  the  art  of  painting.  When  his  early 
productions  had  brought  him  into  notice,  he  studied  with  extreme 
application,  and  made  such  advance  as  to  raise  his  works  into  a 
comparison  with  those  of  the  most  admired  masters  of  the  time. 
From  his  acting  as  a  continual  censor  of  his  own  works,  he 
became  distinguished  amongst  his  fellowtpupils  as  an  accurate 
and  expressive  designer;  his  colours  were  the  truest  to  nature; 
Mengs,  indeed,  found  nothing  to  desire  in  his  works,  except  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  elegance.  That  he  might  devote 
his  whole  powers  to  the  art,  Domenichino  shunned  all  society; 
or,  if  he  occasionally  sought  it  in  the  public  theatres  and  walks, 
this  was  in  order  better  to  observe  the  play  of  the  passions  in 
the  features  of  the  people — those  of  joy,  anger,  grief,  terror  and 
every  affection  of  the  mind — ^and  to  commit  them  vividly  to  his 
tablets; thus,  says Bellori,  it  was  that  he  succeeded  in  delineating 
the  soul,  in  colouring  life,  and  calling  forth  heartfelt  emotions, 
at  which  all  his  works  aim.  In  personal  character  he  is  credited 
with  temperance  and  modesty;  but,  besides  his  want  of  socia- 
bility, he  became  somewhat  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  his  master. 

In  Rome,  Domenichino  obtained  employment  from  Cardinals 
Borghese,  Famese  and  Aldobrandini,  for  all  of  whom  he  painted 
works  in  fresco.  The  distinguished  reputation  which  he  had 
acquired  excited  the  envy  of  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
Lanfranco  in  particular,  one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies, 
asserted  that  his  celebrated  ''  Communion  of  St  Jerome " 
(painted  for  the  church  of  La  Carita  towards  1614,  for  a  pittance 
of  about  ten  guineas,  now  in  the  Vatican  Gallery,  and  ordinarily, 
but  most  irrationally,  spoken  of  as  the  second  or  third  best  oil 
picture  in  the  world)  was  an  imitation  from  Agostino  Caracci; 
and  he  procured  an  engraving  of  this  master's  picture  of  the  same 
subject  (now  in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna),  copies  of  which  were 
circulated  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  Domenichino  was  a 
plagiarist.  There  is  in  truth  a  very  marked  resemblance  between 
the  two  compositions.  The  pictures  which  Zampieri  painted 
immediately  afterwards,  representing  subjects  from  the  life  of 
St  Cecilia,  only  increased  the  alarm  of  his  competitors,  and 
redoubled  their  injustice  and  malignity.  Disgusted  with  these 
cabals,  he  left  Rome  for  Bologna,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
recalled  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  who  appointed  him  principal 
painter  and  architect  to  the  pontifical  palace.  In  this  archi- 
tectural post  he  seems  to  have  done  httle  or  nothing,  although  he 
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was  not  inexpert  in  the  art.    He  designed  in  great  part  the  Villa 

di  Belvedere  at  Frascati,  and  the  whole  of  the  VUla  Ludovisi,  and 

some  other  edifices.      From  1650  onwards  Domenichino  was 

engaged  in  Naples,  chiefly  on  a  series  of  frescoes  (never  wholly 

completed)  of  the  life  of  St  Januarius  in  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro. 

He  settled  in  that  city  with  his  family,  and  opened  a  school. 

There  the  persecution  against  him  became  far  more  shameful 

than  in  any  previous  instance.    The  notorious  so-called  "  Cabal 

of  Naples  " — ^the  painters  Corenzio,  Ribera  and  Caracciolo — 

leagued  together  as  they  were  to  exclude  all  alien  competition, 

plagued  and  decried  the  Bolognese  artist  in  all  possible  ways; 

for  instance,  on  returning  in  the  morning  to  his  fresco  work,  he 

wotdd  find  not  infrequently  that  someone  had  rubbed  out  the 

performance  of  the  previous  day.    Perpetual  worry  is  believed 

to  have  brought  the  life  of  Domenichino  to  a  dose;  contemporary 

suspicion  did  not  scruple  to  speak  broadly  of  poison,  but  this 

has  remained  unconfirmed.    He  died  in  Naples,  after  two  days' 

illness,  on  the  15th  of  April  164 1. 

Domenichino,   in   correctness  of  design,   expression  of  the 

passions,  and  simplicity  and  variety  in  the  airs  of  his  heads, 

has  been  considered  little  inferior  to  Raphael;  but  in  fact  there 

is  the  greatest  gulf  fixed  between  the  two.    Critics  of  the  iSth 

century  adulated  the  Bolognese  beyond  all  reason  or  toleration; 

he  is  now  regarded  as  commonplace  in  mind  and  invention, 

lacking  any  innate  ideality,  though  undoubtedly  a  forcible, 

resolute  and   learned   executant.     "  We  must,"   says  Lanzi, 

"  despair  to  find  paintings  exhibiting  richer  or  more  varied 

draperies,  details  of  costume  more  beautifully  adapted,  or  more 

majestic  mantles.    The  figures  are  finely  disposed  both  in  place 

and  action,  conducing  to  the  general  effect;  whilst  a  light 

pervades  the  whole  which  seems  to  rejoice  the  spirit,  growing 

brighter  and  brighter  in  the  aspect  of  the  best  countenances, 

whence  they  first  attract  the  eye  and  heart  of  the  beholder.    The 

persons  delineated  could  not  tell  their  tale  to  the  ear  more  plainly 

than  they  speak  it  to  the  eye.    The  '  Scourging  of  St  Andrew,' 

which  he  executed  in  competition  with  Guido  Reni  at  Rome 

(a  fresco  in  the  church  of  San  Gregorio),  is  a  powerful  illustration 

of  this  truthful  expression.    Of  the  two  works  of  these  masters, 

'  Annibale  Caracd  preferred  that  of  Domenichino.    It  is  said  that 

in  painting  one  of  the  executioners  the  artist  actually  wrought 

himself  into  a  passion,  using  threatening  words  and  actions,  and 

that  Annibale  Caracci,  surprising  him  at  that  moment,  embraced 

hiin,  exclaiming  with  joy,  '  To-day,  my  dear  Domenichino,  thou 

art  teaching  me.'    So  novel,  and  at  the  same  time  so  natural,  it 

appeared  to  him  that  the  artist,  like  the  orator,  should  feel  within 

himself  all  that  he  is  representing  to  others."    Domenichino  is 

esteemed  the  most  distinguished  disdple  of  the  Caracci,  or  second 

only  to  Guido  Reni.    Algarotti  preferred  him  to  the  greatest 

masters;  and  Nicolas  Poussin  considered  the  painter  of  the 

"  Communion  of  St  Jerome  "  to  be  the  first  after  Raphael.    His 

pictures  of  "  Adam  and  Eve,"  and  the  "  Martjo-dom  of  St  Agnes," 

in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna,  are  amongst  his  leading  works.   Others 

of  superior  interest  are  his  first  known  picture,  a  fresco  of  the 

"  Death  of  Adonis,"  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Giardino  Farnese,  Rome ; 

the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian,"  in  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli; 

the  "  Four  Evangelists,"  in  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle;  "  Diana 

and  her  Nymphs,"  in  the  Borghese  gallery;  the  "  Assumption  of 

the  Virgin,"  in  Santa  Maria  di  Trastevere;  and  frescoes  in  the 

neighbouring  abbey  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  lives  of  SS.  Nilus  and 

Bartholomew.     His  portraits  are  also   highly  reputed.     It  is 

admitted  that  in  his  compositions  he  often  borrowed  figures 

and  arrangements  from  previous  painters.     Domenichino  was 

potent  in  fresco.   He  excelled  also  in  landscape  painting.   In  that 

style  (in  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  practitioners)  the  natural 

elegance  of  his  scenery,  his  trees,  his  well-broken  grounds,  the 

character  and  expression  of  his  figures,  gained  him  as  much 

public  admiration  as  any  of  his  other  performances. 

See  Bolognini,  Life  of  Domenichino  (1839) ;  C.  Landon,  Works  of 
Domenichino,  with  a  Memoir  (1823).  (W.  M.  R.) 

DOMESDAY  BOOKt  or  simply  Doicesday,  the  record  of  the 
great  siirvey  of  England  executed  for  William  the  Conqueror. 
We  learn  from  the  English  Chronicle  that  the  scheme  of  this 


survey  was  discussed  and  determined  in  the  Christmas  assembly 
of  1085,  and  from  the  colophon  of  Domesday  Book  that  the 
survey  (descriptio)  was  completed  in  1086.  But  Domesday  Book 
{liber)  although  compiled  from  the  returns  of  that  survey,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  them;  nor  is  it  certain  that  it 
was  compiled  in  the  .year  in  which  the  survey  was  made.  For 
the  making  of  the  survey  each  county  was  visited  by  a  group  of 
royal  officers  (legati),  who  held  a  public  inquiry,  probably  in  the 
great  assembly  known  as  the  county  court,  whidi  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  every  township  as  well  as  of  the  local  lords. 
The  xmit  of  inqxiiry  was  the  Himdred  (a  subdivision  of  the  county 
which  had  then  an  administrative  entity),  and  the  return  for  each 
Hundred  was  sworn  to  by  twelve  local  jurors,  half  of  them 
English  and  half  Normans.  What  is  believed  to  be  a  fidl  tran- 
script of  these  original  returns  is  preserved  for  several  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  Hundreds,  and  is  of  great  illustrative  imp>ortance. 
The  Inquisitio  Eliensis,  the  "  Exon  Domesday  "  (so  called  from  the 
preservation  of  the  volume  at  Exeter),  and  the  second  volume  of 
Domesday  Book,  also  aU  contain  the  full  details  which  the  original 
returns  supplied. 

The  original  MS.  of  Domesday  Book  consists  of  two  volumes, 
of  which  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  three  eastern  counties, 
while  the  first,  which  is  of  much  larger  size,  comprises  the  rest  of 
England  except  the  most  northerly  counties.  Of  these  the  north- 
westerly portion,  which  had  Carlisle  for  its  head,  was  not  con- 
quered till  some  years  after  the  survey  was  made;  but  the 
omission  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  There  are  also  no  surveys  of  London, 
Winchester  and  some  other  towns.  For  both  volumes  the 
contents  of  the  returns  were  enrirely  rearranged  and  classified 
according  to  fiefs.  Instead  of  appearing  under  the  Hundreds  and 
townships  they  now  appeared  under  the  names  of  the  local 
"  barons,"  i,e.  those  who  held  the  lands  directly  of  the  crown  in 
fee.  In  each  county  the  list  opened  with  the  holding  of  the  king 
himself  (which  had  possibly  formed  the  subject  of  separate 
inquiry);  then  came  those  of  the  churchmen  and  religious 
houses;  next  were  entered  those  of  the  lay  tenants-in-chief 
(barones) ;  and  last  of  all  those  of  women,  of  the  king's  Serjeants 
(servientes) ,  of  the  few  English  "  thegns  "  who  retained  land,  and 
so  forth.  In  some  counties  one  or  jxiore  principal  towns  formed 
the  subject  of  a  separate  section;  in  some  the  clamor es  (disputed 
titles  to  land)  were  similarly  treated  apart.  But  this  description 
apphes  more  specially  to  the  larger  and  principal  volume;  in 
the  smaller  one  the  system  is  more  confused,  the  execution  less 
perfect.  The  two  volumes  are  distinguished  even  more  sharply 
by  the  exclusion,  in  the  larger  one,  of  certain  details,  such  as  the 
enumeration  of  the  live  stock,  which  would  have  added  greatly 
to  its  size.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  eastern 
counties'  volume  represents  a  first  attempt,  and  that  it  was  found 
impossible,  or  at  least  inconvenient,  to  complete  the  work  on  the 
same  scale. 

For  the  object  of  the  survey  we  have  three  sources  of  informa- 
tion: (i)  the  passage  in  the  English  Chronicle,  which  tells  us  why 
it  was  ordered,  (2)  the  list  of  questions  which  the  jurors  were 
asked,  as  preserved  in  the  Inquisitio  ELiensis,  (3)  the  contents 
of  Domesday  Book  and  the  allied  records  mentioned  above. 
Although  these  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  in  every  detail,  it 
is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  primary  object  of  the  survey 
was  to  acertain  and  record  the  fiscal  rights  of  the  king.  These 
were  mainly  (i)  the  national  land-tax  {geldum),  paid  on  a  fixed 
assessment,  (2)  cerfein  miscellaneous  dues,  (3)  the  proceeds 
of  the  crown  lands.  After  a  great  political  convulsion  such  as 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  landed 
estates  which  followed  it,  it  was  WOliam's  interest  to  make  sure 
that  the  rights  of  the  crown,  which  he  claimed  to  have  inherited, 
had  not  suffered  in  the  process.  More  especially  was  this  the  case 
as  his  Norman  followers  were  disposed  to  evade  the  liabilities 
of  their  English  predecessors.  The  Domesday  survey  therefore 
recorded  the  names  of  the  new  holders  of  lands  and  the  assess- 
ments on  which  their  tax  was  to  be  paid.  But  it  did  more  than 
this;  by  the  king's  instructions  it  endeavoured  to  make  a 
national  valuation  list,  estimating  the  annual  value  of  all  the 
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land  in  the  country,  (z)  at  the  time  of  King  Edward's  death, 
(2)  when  the  new  owners  received  it,  (3)  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
and  further,  it  reckoned,  by  command,  the  potential  value  as 
well.  It  is  evident  that  William  desired  to  know  the  financial 
resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  probable  that  he  wished  to  compcure 
them  with  the  existing  assessment,  which  was  one  of  considerable 
antiquity,  though  there  are  traces  that  it  had  been  occasionally 
modified.  The  great  bulk  of  Domesday  Book  is  devoted  to  the 
somewhat  arid  details  of  the  assessment  and  valuation  of  rural 
estates,  which  were  as  yet  the  only  important  source  of  national 
wealth.  After  stating  the  assessment  of  the  manor,  the  record 
sets  forth  the  amoimt  of  arable  land,  and  the  number  of  plough- 
teams  (each  reckoned  at  eight  oxen)  available  for  working  it, 
with  the  additional  number  (if  any)  that  might  be  employed; 
then  the  river-meadows,  woodland,  pasture,  fisheries  (i,e,  weirs 
in  the  streams),  water-mills,  saltpans  (if  by  the  sea)  and  other 
subsidiary  sources  of  revenue;  the  peasants  are  enumerated  in 
their  several  classes;  and  finally  the 'annual  value  of  the  whole, 
past  and  present,  is  roughly  estimated.  It  is  obvious  that,  both 
m  its  values  and  in  its  measurements,  the  survey's  reckoning  is 
very  crude. 

Apart  from  the  whc^y  rural  portions,  which  constitute  its 
bulk,  Domesday  contains  entries  of  interest  concerning  most  of 
the  towns,  which  were  probably  made  because  of  their  bearing 
on  the  fiscal  rights  of  the  crown  therein.  These  include  fragments 
ot  custumab,  records  of  the  miHtary  service  due,  of  markets, 
mints,  and  so  forth.  From  the  towns,  from  the  counties  as 
wholes,  and  from  many  of  its  ancient  lordships,  the  crown  was 
entitled  to  archaic  dues  in  kind,  such  as  honey.  The  information 
of  most  g^ieral  interest  found  in  the  great  record  is  that  on 
political,  personal,  ecclesiastical  and  social  history,  which  only 
occurs  sporadically  and,  as  it  were,  by  accident  Much  of  this  was 
used  by  £.  A.  JFreeman  for  his  work  on  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Although  unique  in  character  and  of  priceless  value  to  the 
student,  Dosnesday  will  be  found  disappointing  and  largely 
unintelligible  to  any  hut  the  specialist.  Even  scholars  are  unable 
to  explain  portions  of  its  language  and  of  its  system.  This  is 
partly  due  to  its  very  early  date,  which  has  placed  between  it 
and  later  records  a  gulf  that  is  hard  to  bridge. 

But  in  the  Didogus  de  scaccario  (pemp.  Hen.  II.)  it  is  spoken  of 
as  a  record  from  the  arbitrament  of  which  there  was  no  appeal 
(from  which  its  papular  name  of  ^^  Domesday  "  is  said  to  be 
derived).  In  the  middle  ages  its  evidence  was  frequently  in- 
voked in  the  law-courts;  and  even  now  there  are  certain  cases 
in  which  appeal  is  made  to  its  testimony.  To  the  topographer, 
as  to  the  genealogist,  its  evidence  is  of  primary  importance; 
for  it  not  only  contains  the  earliest. survey  of  a  township  or 
manor,  but  affords  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  clue  to  its  subse- 
quent descent.  The  rearrangement,  on  a  feudal  basis,  of  the 
original  returns  (as  described  above)  enabled  the  Conqueror  and 
his  officers  to  see  ^th  ease  the  extent  of  a  baron's  possessions; 
but  it  also  had  the  i^ect  of  showing  how  far  he  had  enfeoffed 
*'  under-tenants,"  and  who  those  imder-tenants  were.  This  was 
of  gieat  importance  to  William,  not  only  for  military  reasons, 
but  also  because  of  his  firm  resolve  to  make  the  under-tenants 
(though  the  **  men  "  of  their  lords)  swear  allegiance  directly  to 
himself  <  As  Domesday  normally  records  only  the  Christian  name 
of  an  under-tenant,  it  is  vain  to  seek  for  the  surnames  of  families 
daiming  a  Norman  origin;  but  much  has  been  and  is  still  being 
done  to  identify  the  under-tenants,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  bear 
foreign  names. 

Domesday  Book  was  originally  preserved  in  the  royal  treasury 
at  Winchester  (the  Norman  kings'  capital),  whence  it  speaks  of 
itself  (in  one  later  addition)  as  Liber  de  WitUania,  When  the 
treasury  was  ronorved  to  Westminster  (probably  under  Henry  II.) 
the  book  went  with  it.  Here  it  remained  until  the  days  of 
(^een  Victma,  being  preserved  from  1696  onwards  in  the 
Chapter  House,  and  only  removed  in  special  circumstances,  as 
when  it  was  sent  to  Southampton  for  photozincograpfaic  repro- 
duction. It  was  eventually  placed  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London,  where  it  can  be  seen  in  a  glass  case  in  the  museum. 
In  1869  it  received  a  modem  binding.    The  ancient  Domes- 


day chest,  in  which  it  used  to  be  kept,  is  also  preserved  in  the 
building. 

The  printing  of  Domesday,  in  "  record  t)T>e,"  was  begun  by 
government  in  1773,  and  the  book  was  published,  in  two  volumes 
fol.  in  1783;  in  181 1  a  volume  of  indexes  was  added,  and  in  1816 
a  supplementary  volume,  s^arately  indexed,  containing  (i)  the 
"  Exon  Domesday  ■'  (for  the  south-western  counties),  (2)  the 
InquisiHo  Eiiensis,  (3)  the  Ijiber  Winton  (surveys  of  Winchester 
early  in  the  12th  century),  and  (4)  the  Boldon  Book — a  survey  of 
the  bishopric  of  Durham  a  century  later  than  Domesday.  Photo- 
graphic facsimiles  of  Domesday  Book,  for  each  county  separately, 
were  published  in  1861-1863,  also  by  government. 

Bibliography. — ^The  following  are  the  moFe  important  works  to  be 
consulted: — R.  Kelham,  Domesday  Book,  illustrated  (1788) ;  H,  Ellis, 
General  Introduction  to  Domesday  Book  (18^3),  2  vols.,  containing  valu- 
able indexes  to  the  names  of  persons;  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  Inquisitio 
Cantabrigiensis  (1876),  containing  the  only  transcripts  of  the  original 
returns  and  the  text  of  the  Inquisttio  Eliensis ;  E.  A.  Freeman,  History 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  vols.  iv.  and  v. ;  F.  Seebohm,  The  English 
Village  Community  (1883);  Domesday  Studies,  2  vols.  (1888,  1891), 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Domesday  Commemoration  (1886),  by  various 
writers,  with  bibliography  to  date;  J.  H.  Round,  Feudal  England 
(1895);  E.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  (1897); 
P.  Vinofiradoff,  Villainaee  in  England  (1892)  and  Growth  of  the 
Manor  \  A,  Ballard,  The  Domesday  Boroughs  (1904)  and  The  Domes- 
day Inquest  (1906),  an  excellent  summary;  W.  Hf.  Stevenson,  "  A  con- 
temporary description  of  the  Domesday  Survey  "  in  The  English 
Historical  Review  (the  general  index  to  winch  should  be  consulted) 
(1907).  The  Victoria  County  History  contains  a  translation  of  the 
Domesday  text,  a  map,  and  an  explanatory  introduction  for  each 
county.  (J.  H.  R.) 

DOMESTIC  RELATIONS,  a  term  used  to  express  the  legal 
relations  subsisting  between .  the .  various  units  that  comprise 
the  family  or  domestic  group.  Those  units  which  go  to  build 
up  the  domestic  structure  of  modern  ;^ociety  are  parent,  child, 
husband,  wife,  master  and  servant.  The  law  which  deals  with 
the  various  relations  subsisting  between  them  is  made  up  largely 
of  the  law  of  agency,  of  contract  and  of  tort.  See  Husband 
ANi>  Wwe;  Masxsr  and  Servant y .  Chit j>« f.n,  Law  relatinq 
to;  Infant. 

DQMETT,  ALFRED  (1811-1887),  British  colonial  statesman 
and  poet,  was  born  at  CamberweU  Qrove,  Surrey,  on  the  zQih  of 
May  181 1.  He  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  but  left 
the  university  in  1833.  He  published  one  or  two  volumes  of 
poetry  and  contributed  several  poems  to  Blackwood^s  Magazine, 
one  of  which,  "  A  Christn^is  Hymn,'*  attracted  much  admiring 
attention.  For  ten  years  he  lived  a  Life  of  ease  in  London,  where 
he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Browning,  of  whose 
poem  *'  Waring."  he  was  the  subject.  An  interesting  account 
of  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  appeared  in  The  Con- 
temporary  Review  for  January  1905,  by  W.  H.  Griflin.  (See  abo 
Robert  Browning  and  Alfred  Domett,  edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon, 
1906).  In  1842  Domett  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  where 
he  filled  many  important  administrative  posts,  being  colonial 
secretary  for  New  Munster  in  1848,  sc^cretary  for  the  colony  in 
185 X,  and  prime  minister  in  1862.  He  returned  to  England  in 
187  X,  was  created  C.M.G.  in  1880,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of 
November  1887.  Among  his  books  of  poetry,  Ranolf  and 
AmoHa,  a  South  Sea  Day  Dream,  is  the  best  known  (1872),  and 
Flotsam  and  Jetsam  (1877)  is  dedicated  to  Browning. 

DOMFRONT,  a  town  of  north<western  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Orne,  43  m.  W.N.W.  of 
Alengon  by  rail.  Pop.  ( 1 906)  of  the  town,  2215;  of  the  commune, 
4663.  The  town,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  bluff  over- 
looking the  Varenne,  has  a  church,  Notre-Dame-sur-l'Eau, 
dating  from  the  nth  century.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  in  Normandy,  and  there  still  remain 
several  towers  of  its  ramparts,  and  ruins  of  the  keep  of  its  castle 
built  in  ion,  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  by  Henry  II.,  king  of 
England,  and  dismantled  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  The 
town  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  £u:$t 
instance  and  a  communal  college.  Cloth  is  manufactured,  and 
there  are  granite  quarries  in  the  vicinity.  Domfront  is  said  to 
have  grown  up  in  the  6th  century  round  the  oratory  of  the  hermit 
St  Front,  and  played  an  iinportant  part  in  the  wars  against  thf 
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English  and  the  Religious  Wars.  In  1 574  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Protestant  leader  Gabriel  de  Montgomery,  who  after  a  stubborn 
siege  was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Jacques  Goyon,  count  of  Matignon. 

DOMICILE  (Lat.  domicUiumy  from  domuSj  home),  in  law,  a  term 
which  may  be  defined  generally  as  the  place  of  a  man's  permanent 
abode;  a  precise  definition  is  a  matter  of  acknowledged  difficulty. 
Its  use  in  Roman  jurisprudence  was  to  fix  the  jurisdiction  to 
which  a  person  was  subject  generally,  not  by  reason  of  a  par- 
ticular circimistance,  as  the  place  where  a  contract  was  made  or 
where  property  is  situate.  Hence  it  was  admitted  that  a  person 
might  have  as  many  domiciles  as  he  had  residences  possessing 
some  degree  of  permanence.  In  the  middle  ages,  when  a  great 
diversity  of  laws  had  arisen,  questions  concerning  personal  status, 
as  the  age  of  majority  or  the  capacity  to  contract  a  given  marriage, 
came  naturally  to  depend  on  the  law  to  which  the  person  was 
subject  by  reason  of  the  general  jurisdiction  over  him;  and 
questions  relating  to  the  various  items  of  his  movable  property 
grouped  together,  as  those  of  his  testamentary  capacity  or  of  the 
succession  on  his  intestacy,  had  to  be  considered  from  a  similarly 
personal  point  of  view.  There  resulted  a  general  agreement  that 
a  man's  legal  character,  so  to  speak,  should  be  determined  by 
his  domicile,  and  this  introduced  a  stricter  notion  of  domicile, 
allowing  each  person  to  have  but  one.  He  might  be  subjected 
without  great  inconvenience  to  more  than  one  jurisdiction,  but 
not  to  more  than  one  law.  This  is  the  position  which  domicile 
now  holds  in  English  jurisprudence.  It  is  the  criterion  of  the  law 
applicable  in  a  large  class  of  cases,  and  it  must  be  single  for  each 
person;  and  English  courts  have  continually  to  struggle  with  the 
difficulty  of  selecting  his  domicile  from  among  the  various  places 
in  any  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  reside. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  most  of  the  leading 
continental  states  have  unified  their  internal  laws;  and  attach- 
ment to  a  province  by  domicile  having  thus  become  an  un- 
necessary consideration,  they  have  adopted  political  nationality 
as  the  criterion  of  the  law  to  be  applied  in  most  of  the  questions 
which  used  to  depend  on  domicile.  Thus  as  between  themselves 
they  have  greatly  simplified  the  determination  of  those  questions, 
but  a  similar  elimination  of  domicile  is  impossible  in  what 
concerns  British  subjects,  because  the  British  empire  continues 
to  include  a  great  variety  of  laws,  as  those  of  England,  Scotland, 
the  province  of  Quebec,  the  Cape  Colony,  &c.  Within  the 
British  dominions  domicile  is  the  only  available  criterion  of  the 
legal  character  of  a  British  subject,  and  all  British  courts  continue 
to  apply  the  same  criterion  to  British  subjects  outside  those 
dominions  and  to  foreigners,  so  that,  for 'example,  the  age  of 
majority  of  a  British  subject  or  of  a  Frenchman  domiciled  in 
Germany  would  be  referred  by  a  British  court  to  German  law. 
Indeed  so  deeply  is  the  principle  of  domicile  seated  in  British  law 
that  only  legislative  action  could  allow  a  British  court  to  substi- 
tute a  new  principle.  And  even  a  French,  Italian  or  German 
court,  applying  political  nationality  as  its  new  criterion  to  the 
legal  character  of  a  British  subject,  could  obtain  no  definite  result 
unless  it  supplemented  that  criterion  by  the  old  one,  domicile, 
in  order  to  connect  the  person  in  question  with  one  of  the  legal 
systems  existing  in  the  British  dominions. 

Again,  so  long  as  the  change  of  the  criterion  has  not  become 
universal,  a  new  question  is  introduced  by  its  having  been  made 
in  some  countries  only.  Denmark  being  one  of  those  European 
states  which  still  adhere  to  the  principle  of  domicile,  we  will  take 
it  as  an  example  in  order  not  to  complicate  the  illustration  by 
such  differences  of  internal  law  as  exist  in  the  British  dominions. 
Suppose  that  a  Danish  court  has  to  decide  on  the  age  of  majority 
of  a  Danish  subject  domiciled  in  France,  Italy  or  Germany.  Its 
rule  refers  the  question  to  the  law  of  the  domicile,  and  the  law  of 
the  domicile  refers  it  back  to  the  law  of  the  p>olitical  nationality. 
What  is  to  be  done?  This  and  all  other  questions  relating  to 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  domicile,  which  has  been  only 
summarily  indicated,  are  treated  under  Inteiinational  Law 
(Private).  Here  we  shall  deal  briefly  with  the  determination  of 
domicile   itself. 

The  Roman  jurists  defined  domicile  to  be  the  place  "  ubi  quis 
iarem    rerumque   ac    forttmarum    summam    constituit;    unde 


rursus  non  sit  discessurus  si  nihil  avocet:  ande  cum  profectus 
est,  peregrinari  videtur:  quo  si  rediit  p«%grinari  jam  destitit." 
This  makes  that  place  the  domicile  which  may  be  described  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  person  concerned;  but  a  man's  habits  of  life 
may  point  to  no  place,  or  may  point  equally  to  two  places,  as  his 
headquarters,  and  the  connexion  of  domidle  with  law  lequives 
that  a  man  shall  always  have  a  domicile,  and  never  more  than 
one.  The  former  of  these  difficulties  is  met  in  the  manner 
described  by  Lord  Westbury  in  Udny  v.  Udny  (Law  Reports^ 
I  House  of  Lords,  Scottish  Appeals).  *'  It  is,"  he  said,  '*  a  settled 
principle  that  no  man  shall  be  without  a  domidle,  and  to  secure 
this  end  the  law  attributes  to  every  individual  as  soon  as  he  is  bom 
the  domicile  of  his  father,  if  the  child  be  legitimate,  and  the 
domicile  of  his  mother,  if  the  child  be  iUegitimate.  This  is  called 
the  domicile  of  origin,  and  is  involuntary.  It  is  the  creation  of  the 
law,  not  of  the  party.  It  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  law,  as 
for  example  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile  for  life,  which  destroys 
the  status  civUis  of  the  criminal;  but  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
the  will  and  act  of  the  party.  Domicile  of  choice  is  the  creation  of 
the  party.  When  a  domicile  of  choice  is  acquired,  the  domidle 
of  origin  is  in  abeyance,  but  is  not  absolutely  extinguished  or 
obliterated.  When  a  domicile  of  choice  is  abandoned,  the 
domicile  of  origin  revives,  a  special  intention  to  revert  to  it  not 
being  necessary.  A  natural-bom  Englishman  may  domidle 
himself  in  Holland,  but  if  he  breaks  up  his  establishment  there  and 
quits  Holland,  declaring  that  he  will  never  return,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  his  Dutch  domicile  clings  to  him  until  he  has  set  up 
his  tabernacle  elsewhere."  If  to  this  we  add  that  legitimate 
minors  follow  the  changes  of  the  father's  domicile  and  a  married 
woman  follows  the  domicile  of  her  husband,  also  that  compulsoiy 
detention  will  not  create  a  domicile,  the  outlines  of  involuntary 
domicile  will  have  been  sufficiently  sketched. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  domicile  of  choice  there  must  be  both 
animus  and  factum,  intention  and  fact.  The  fact  need  not  be  more 
than  arrival  in  the  territory  of  the  new  domicile  if  there  be  the 
necessary  intention,  while  any  number  of  years'  continuance  there 
will  not  found  a  domicile  if  the  necessary  intention  is  absent.  As 
the  result  of  the  most  recent  English  and  Scottish  cases  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  the  necessary  intention  is  incompatible  with  the 
contemplation  by  the  person  in  question  of  any  event  on  the 
occurence  of  which  his  residence  in  the  territory  in  question 
would  cease,  and  that  if  he  has  not  formed  a  fixed  and  settled 
purpose  of  settling  in  that  territory,  at  least  his  conduct  and 
declarations  must  lead  to  the  belief  that  he  would  have  declared 
such  a  purpose  if  the  necessity  of  making  an  election  between  that 
territory  and  his  former  one  had  arisen.  The  woixl  territory, 
meaning  a  country  having  a  certain  legal  system,  is  used 
advisedly,  for  neither  the  intention  nor  the  fact  need  refer  to  a 
locality.  It  is  possible  that  a  Scotsman  or  a  foreigner  may  have 
clearly  established  a  domicile  of  choice  in  England,  although  it 
may  be  impossible  to  say  whether  London,  Brighton  or  a  house 
in  the  country  is  his  true  or  principal  residence.  What  is  here  laid 
down  has  been  gradually  attained.  In  the  older  English  cases 
an  intention  to  return  to  the  former  domicile  was  not  excluded, 
if  the  event  on  which  the  return  depended  was  highly  uncertain 
and  regarded  by  the  person  in  question  as  remote.  Afterwards 
a  tendency  towards  the  opposite  extreme  was  manifested  by 
requiring  for  a  domicile  of  choice  the  intention  to  associate  oneself 
with  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  new  territory — Quatenus  in  iUo 
exttere  patriam,  not  in  the  political  sense,  which  it  was  never 
attempted  to  connect  with  change  of  domicile,  but  in  the  sodal 
and  legal  sense.  At  present  it  is  agreed  that  the  only  intention 
to  be  considered  is  that  of  residence,  but  that,  if  the  intention 
to  reside  in  the  territory  be  proved  to  amount  to  what  has  been 
above  stated,  a  domicile  will  be  acquired  from  which  the  legal 
consequences  will  follow,  even  defeating  intentions  about  them 
so  clearly  expressed  as,  for  instance,  by  making  a  will  which  by 
reason  of  the  change  of  domicile  is  invalid.  The  two  most 
important  cases  are  Douglas  v.  Douglas ,  1871,  L.  R.  12  Eqtiity 
617,  before  Vice-chancellor  Wickens,  and  Winans  v.  AU.  Gen., 
1904,  Appeal  Cases  287,  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

When  the  circumstances  of  a  person's  life  point  to  two  territories 
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as  domiciles,  the  selection  of  the  one  which  alone  can  fill  that 
character  often  leads  to  appeals  even  up  to  the  highest  court. 
The  residence  of  a  man's  wife  and  family  as  contrasted  with  his 
place  of  business,  his  exercise  of  political  or  munidpai  functions, 
and  any  conduct  which  tends  to  connect  his  children  with  a  given 
country,  as  by  their  education  or  the  start  given  them  in  life, 
as  well  as  other  indications,  are  often  cited  as  important;  but 
none  of  them  are  in  themselves  decisive.  The  situation  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole.  When  the  question  is  between  the 
domicile  of  origin  and  an  alleged  one  of  choice,  its  solution  is 
rendered  a  little  easier  than  it  is  when  the  question  is  between 
two  alleged  domiciles  of  choice,  the  'burden  of  proof  lying  on 
the  party  which  contends  that  the  domicile  of  origin  has  been 
abandoned. 

In  the  state  of  the  law  which  has  been  described  it  will  not  be 
found  surprising  that  an  act  of  parliament,  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  121, 
recites  that  by  the  iteration  of  the  law  of  domicile  the  expectation 
and  belief  of  British  subjects  dying  abroad  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  their  property  are  often  defeated,  and  enacts  that 
when  a  convention  to  that  effect  has  been  made  with  any  foreign 
country,  no  British  subject  dying  in  such  country  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  acquired  a  domicile  therein,  unless  he  has  been 
resident  in  such  country  for  one  year  previous  to  death  and  has 
made  a  declaration  in  writing  of  his  intention  to  become  domiciled ; 
and  that  British  subjects  so  dying  without  having  so  resided  and 
made  such  declaration  shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  of  testate 
or  intestate  succession  as  to  movables  to  retain  the  domicile  they 
possessed  at  the  time  of  going  to  reside  in  such  foreign  country. 
Similar  exemptions  are  conferred  on  the  subjects  of  the  foreign 
state  dying  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  But  the  act  does  not 
apply  to  foreigners  who  have  obtained  letters  of  naturalization 
in  any  part  oi  the  British  dominions.  It  has  not  been  availed  of, 
and  is  indeed  an  anachronism,  ignoring  as  it  does  the  fact  that 
domicile  has  no  longer  a  world-wide  importance,  owing  to  the 
substitution  for  it  of  political  nationality  as  a  test  of  private 
law  in  so  many  important  countries.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  not  one  of  those  countries,  but  there  the  import- 
ance of  domicile  suffers  from  the  habit  of  referring  questions  of 
capacity  to  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract  instead  of  to  any 
personal  law.  Qno.  W.) 

DOMINIC,  SAINT  (1170-1221),  founder  of  the  Dominican 
Order  of  Preaching  Friars,  was  bom  in  11 70  at  Calaroga  in  Old 
Castile.  He  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  in  study,  chiefly  theological, 
at  Paienda,  and  then,  about  1 195,  he  was  ordained  and  became  a 
canon  in  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Osma,  his  native  diocese.  The 
bishop  induced  his  canons  to  follow  the  Rule  of  St  Augustine 
and  thus  make  themselves  Augustinian  Canons  (q.v.);  and  so 
Dominic  became  a  canon  regular  and  soon  the  prior  or  provost  of 
the  cathedral  community.  The  years  from  1195  to  1203  have 
been  filled  up  with  fabulous  stories  of  missions  to  the  Moors;  but 
Dominic  stayed  at  Osma,  preaching  much  in  the  cathedral,  until 
1203,  when  he  accompanied  the  bishop  on  an  embassy  in  behalf  of 
the  king  of  Castile  to  "  The  Marches."  This  has  commonly  been 
taken  as  Denmark,  but  more  probably  it  was  the  French  or  Italian 
Marches.  When  the  embassy  was  over,  the  bishop  and  Dominic 
repaired  to  Rome,  and  Innocent  III.  charged  them  to  preach 
among  the  Albigensian  heretics  in  Languedoc.  For  ten  years 
(i  205-1 215)  this  mission  in  Languedoc  was  the  work  of  Dominic's 
life. 

The  Albigenses  (g^v.)  have  received  much  sympathy,  as  being 
a  kind  of  pre-Refbrmation  Protestants;  but  it  is  now  recognized 
that  their  tenets  were  an  extreme  form  of  Manichaeism.  They 
believed  in  the  existence  of  two  gods,  a  good  (whose  son  was 
Christ)  and  an  evil  (whose  son  was  Satan) ;  matter  is  the  creation  of 
the  evil  principle,  and  therefore  essentially  evil,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  sins  is  sexual  intercourse,  even  in  marriage;  sinful  also  is 
the  possession  of  material  goods,  and  the  eating  of  flesh  meat, 
and  many  other  things.  So  great  was  the  abhorrence  of  matter 
that  some  even  thought  it  an  act  of  religion  to  commit  suicide 
by  voluntary  starvation,  or  to  starve  children  to  death  (see 
article  "  Neu-Manichaer  "  by  Otto  Z5ckler  in  ed.  3  of  Herzog's 
RMlencyklopHdie  fUr  protestantische  Theologie  (1903);  or  c.  ill.  of 


Paul  Sabatier's  Life  of  St  Francis) .  Such  tenets  were  destructive 
not  only  of  Catholicism  but  of  Christianity  of  any  kind  and  of 
civil  society  itself ;  and  for  this  reason  so  unecclesiastical  a  person 
as  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  tried  to  suppress  the  kindred  sects 
in  Italy.  In  1208,  after  the  murder  of  a  papal  legate,  Innocent 
III.  caUed  on  the  Christian  princes  to  suppress  the  Albigensian 
heresy  by  force  of  arms,  and  for  seven  years  the  south  of  France 
was  devastated  by  one  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  wars  in  history, 
the  Albigenses  being  slaughtered  by  thousands  and  their  property 
confiscated  wholesale. 

Diuing  this  time,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  most  recent 
Protestant  writer  on  St  Dominic  that,  though  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  leader,  and  praying  for  the 
success  of  the  crusaders'  arms  during  the  battle  of  Muret,  "  yet, 
so  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  sources,  Dominic  took  no  part 
in  the  crusade,  but  endeavoured  to  carry  his  spiritual  activity  on 
the  same  lines  as  before.  The  oldest  trustworthy  sources  know 
nothing  of  his  having  exercised  the  ofiice  of  Inquisitor  during  the 
Albigensian  war  "  (Griitzmacher).  This  verdict  of  a  fair-minded 
and  highly  competent  Protestant  church  historian  on  the  most 
controverted  point  of  Dominic's  career  is  of  great  value.  His 
method  was  to  travel  over  the  country  on  foot  and  barefooted, 
in  extreme  poverty,  simplicity  and  austerity,  preaching  and 
instructing  in  highways  and  villages  and  towns,  and  in  the  castles 
of  the  nobility,  controverting  and  discussing  with  the  heretics. 
He  used  often  to  organize  formal  disputations  with  Albigensian 
leaders,  lasting  a  number  of  days.  Many  times  plots  were  laid 
against  his  life.  Though  in  his  ten  years  of  preaching  a  large 
number  of  converts  were  made,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  results 
were  not  such  as  had  been  hoped  for,  and  after  it  all,  and  after  the 
crusade,  the  population  still  remained  at  heart  Albigensian.  A 
sense  of  failure  appears  in  Donunic's  last  sermon  in  Languedoc : 
"  For  many  years  I  have  exhorted  you  in  vain,  with  gentleness, 
preaching,  praying  and  weeping.  But  according  to  the  proverb 
of  my  country,  *  where  blessing  can  accomplish  nothing,  blows 
may  avail. '  We  shall  rouse  against  you  princes  an d  prelates ,  who, 
alas,  will  arm  nations  and  kingdoms  against  this  land  .  .  .  and 
thus  blows  will  avail  where  blessings  and  gentleness  have  been 
powerless."  The  threat  that  seems  to  be  conveyed  in  these  words, 
of  trying  to  promote  a  new  crusade,  was  never  carried  out;  the 
remaining  years  of  Dominic's  Hfe  were  wholly  given  up  to  the 
founding  of  his  order. 

The  Order  of  Dominicans  grew  out  of  the  b'ttle  band  of 
volunteers  that  had  joined  Dominic  in  his  mission  among  the 
Albigenses.  He  had  become  possessed  with  the  idea  of  addressing 
wider  circles  and  of  forming  an  order  whose  vocation  should  be  to 
preach  and  missionize  throughout  the  whole  world.  By  1 214  the 
nucleus  of  such  an  institute  was  formed  round  Dominic  and  was 
known  as  the  "  Holy  Preaching."  In  1 2 1 5  the  bishop  of  Toulouse, 
Dominic's  great  friend,  established  them  in  a  church  and  house 
of  the  city,  and  Dominic  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  Innocent  III.  to  found  his  order  of  preachers.  The  course  of 
events  is  traced  in  the  article  Dominicans.  After  three  years,  in 
1 218,  the  full  permission  he  desired  was  given  by  Honorius  III. 
These  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  journeying  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Toulouse  and  Rome,  where  his  abode  was  at 
the  basilica  of  Santa  Sabina  on  the  Aventine,  given  to  him  by  the 
pope;  and  then  in  extended  journeys  all  over  Italy,  and  to  Paris, 
and  into  Spain,  establishing  friaries  and  organizing  the  order 
wherever  he  went.  It  propagated  and  spread  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  so  that  by  Dominic's  death  in  1221,  only  five  or  six 
years  after  the  first  practical  steps  towards  the  execution  of 
the  idea,  there  were  over  500  friars  and  60  friaries,  divided  into 
8  provinces  embracing  the  whole  of  western  Europe.  Thus 
Dominic  was  at  his  death  able  to  contemplate  his  great  creation 
solidly  established,  and  well  launched  on  its  career  to  preach  to 
the  whole  world. 

It  appears  that  at  the  end  of  his  life  Dominic  had  the  idea  of 
going  himself  to  preach  to  the  heathen  Kuman  Tatars  on  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Volga.  But  this  was  not  to  be;  he  was  worn 
out  by  the  incessant  toils  and  fatigues  and  austerities  of  his 
laborious  life,  and  he  died  at  his  monastery  at  Bologna,  on  the 
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6th  of  August  1 221.    He  was  canonized  in  1234  by  Gregory  IX., 

who,  as  Cardinal  Ugolino,  had  been  the  great  friend  and  supporter 

both  of  Dominic  and  of  Francis  of  Assisi.    As  St  Dominic's 

character  and  work  do  not  receive  the  same  general  recognition 

as  do  St  Francis  of  Assisi's,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  quote  from 

the  appreciation  by  Prof.  Grutzmacher  of  Heidelberg.^ — "  It  is 

certain  that  Dominic  was  a  noble  personality  of  genuine  and  true 

piety.  .  .  .  Only  by  the  preaching  of  pure  doctrine  would  he 

overcome  heretics. ...  He  was  by  nature  soft-hearted,  so  that 

he  often  shed  tears  through  warm  sympathy. ...  In  the  purity 

of  his  intention  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  strove  to  carry 

out  his  ideal,  he  was  not  inferior  to  Francis." 

The  chief  sources  for  St  Dominic's  life  are  the  account  by  Jordan 
of  Saxony,  his  successor  as  master-general  of  the  order,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  at  the  Process  of  Canonization, — ^all  in  the 
Bollandists'  Acta  sanctorum,  Aug.  4.  Probably  the  best  modern  Life 
is  that  by  Jean  Guiraud,  in  the  series  Les  Saints  (translated  into 
English  by  Katharine  de  Mattos,  1901);  the  bibliography  contains 
a  useful  hst  of  the  chief  sources  for  the  history  of  5t  Dominic  and 
the  order,  and  of  the  best  modern  works  thereon.  See  also  the 
article  "  Dominicus  "  in  ed.  2  of  VVetzer  and  Welte,  Kirchenlexicon, 
and  Grutzmacher' s  excellent  article  **  Dominikus,"  in  ed.  3  of 
Herzog,  Realencyklopddie  fur  protestanlische  Theologie,  already 
referred  to.  (E.  C.  B.) 

DOMINICA*  the  largest  of  the  five  presidencies  in  the  colony  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  British  West  Indies.  It  lies  in  15**  30'  N. 
and  61°  20'  W.,  between  the  French  islands  of  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe,  at  a  distance  of  about  25  m.  from  each,  is  29  m.  long, 
has  a  maximum  breadth  of  16  m.  and  an  area  of  291  sq.  m.  A 
range  of  lofty  rugged  mountains  traverses  the  island  from  N.  to  S., 
broken  in  the  centre  by  a  narrow  plain  drained  by  the  rivers 
Layou  and  Pagoua,  flowing  W.  and  E.  respectively.  The  highest 
point  is  Morne  Diablotin  (5314  ft.),  situated  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  range.  Signs  of  volcanic  activity  abound  in  the  shap)e  of 
solfataras,  subterranean  vapours  and  hot  springs;  while  in  the 
south  is  the  greatest  natural  curiosity,  the  renowned  Boiling  Lake. 
It  lies  on  the  mountain  side,  2300  ft.  above  the  sea,  its  banks  are 
steep  and  its  depth  unknown,  being  more  than  300  ft.  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  margin.  Its  seething  waters  are  often  forced  3  ft. 
above  the  normal  level  by  the  pressure  of  the  escaping  gases;  and 
the  fumes  rising  from  the  lake  are  occasionally  poisonous.  The 
island  is  botanlcally  remarkable  for  its  great  number  of  peculiar 
species,  offering  in  this  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  poverty 
of  the  adjacent  islands.  The  hills  are  covered  with  valuable 
timber,  while  coffee,  limes,  oranges,  india-rubber  trees,  spices  and 
all  tropical  fruits  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  rich  brown  mould  of  the 
lowlands.  There  are  some  thirty  streams  of  considerable  size, 
besides  numerous  mountain  torrents,  and  this  abundance  of 
water  renders  the  island  very  fertile.  The  fisheries  are  pro- 
ductive, and  honey  and  wax  are  furnished  by  wild  bees,  originally 
introduced  from  Europe.  The  temperature  varies  from  78**  to  86° 
F.  in  the  hot  season  from  August  to  October,  and  from  72°  to  84° 
in  the  cooler  months;  the  rainfall  varies  in  different  parts  from 
50  to  162  in.  per  annum,  but  the  porous  soil  soon  absorbs  the  rain, 
rendering  the  atmosphere  dry  and  invigorating. 

The  manufactures  include  sugar,  lime-juice  and  essential  oils; 
the  exports  are  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  limes  and  lime-juice,  essential 
oils  and  fruit  of  all  kinds.  The  inhabitants  in  1901  numbered 
28,894.  The  majority  are  negroes;  the  whites  are  of  French 
and  British  descent.  There  are  also  a  few  Caribs,  the  remnant 
of  the  aboriginal  population.  A  French  patois  is  the  language  of 
the  peasantry,  but  English  is  generally  understood.  The  capital, 
Roseau  (5764),  is  a  fortified  town  and  a  port;  Portsmouth,  the 
only  other  town,  possesses  the  better  harbour  in  Prince  Rupert's 
Bay  on  the  north-west.  In  religion  the  Roman  Catholics 
predominate,  and  a  bishop  resides  at  Roseau,  but  there  is  no 
established  church.  Education  is  free  and  compulsory,  and 
the  Cambridge  local  examinations  are  held  annually. 

Dominica  was  so  named  on  its  discovery  by  Columbus  in  1493, 
in  commemoration  of  the  date,  Sunday  {Dies Dominica)  the  3rd 
of  November.  Dominica  was  included  in  the  grant  of  various 
islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  made  in  1627  by  Charles  I.  to  the 
earl  of  Carlisle,  but  the  first  European  settlers  (1632)  were  French. 
They  brought  with  them  negro  slaves  and  lived  on  terms  of 


friendship  with  the  Caribs,  who  weie  then  a  numanus  body.  In 
1660  a  treaty  appears  to  have  been  made  between  the  French, 
British  and  the  natives  assigning  St  Vinoeiit  and  Dominica  to 
the  Caribs,  but  shortly  afterwards  attempts  were  made  by  the 
British  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  island.  These  attempts  failed, 
and  in  1748  it  was  once  more  agreed  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
that  Dominica  should  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
natives.  Nevertheless  the  French  settlers  increased,  and  the 
island  came  under  the  rule  of  a  French  governor.  It  was  cc^tured 
by  the  British  in  1761  and  formally  ceded  by  France  at  the  peace 
of  Paris,  1763,  French  settlers  being  secured  in  their  estates.  In 
1778a  French  force  from  Martinique  sdzed  the  island.  Rodney's 
victory  over  De  Grasse  in  the  neighbouring  sea  in  1782  was 
followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  island  to  Britain  in  1783;  in 
the  interval  the  trade  of  Dominica  had  been  ruined.  In  1795  a 
force  from  Guadeloupe  made  an  unsuccessful  descent  on  the 
island,  and  in  1805  the  French  general  La  Grange,  at  the  head  of 
4000  troops,  took  Roseau  and  pillaged  the  island — ^an  event  now 
remembered  as  the  most  memorable  in  its  history.  The  French 
were,  however,  unable  to  make  good  their  hold,  and  Dominica 
has  remained  since  undistiirbed  in  British  possession.  Its  later 
history  presents  few  features  not  common  to  the  other  British 
West  Indian  islands. 

Since  1872  Dominica  has  formed  part  of  the  colony  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  but  local  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  an  adminis- 
trator, aided  by  an  executive  council  of  ten  members.  In  1898 
the  local  legislatiure,  in  consideration  of  pecuniary  assistance 
from  Great  Britain,  passed  an  act  abrogating  the  semi-elective 
constitution  and  providing  for  a  legislative  coundl  of  twdve 
nominated  members,  six  of  whom  sit  ex  officio, 

DOMINICANS,  otherwise  called  Friars  Preachers,  and  in 
England  Black  Friars,  from  the  black  mantle  worn  over  a  white 
habit,  an  order  of  friars  founded  by  St  Dominic  {q.vJ) .  Their  first 
house  was  in  Toulouse,  where  the  bishop  established  them  at  the 
church  of  St  Romain,  1215.  Dominic  at  once  went  to  Rome  to 
obtain  permission  to  found  an  order  of  preachers  whose  sphere  of 
activity  should  be  the  whole  world,  but  Innocent  III.  said  they 
must  adopt  one  of  the  existing  rules.  Dominic  returned  to 
Toulouse  and  it  was  resolved  to  take  the  Rule  of  St  Augustine, 
Dominic  himself  having  been  an  Augustinian  canon  at  Ostna  (see 
AuGUSTiNiAN  Canons).  Dominic  went  again  to  Rome,  and 
during  the  year  1 216  he  obtained  from  Honorius  III.  a  series  of 
confirmations  of  the  community  at  Toulouse  as  a  congregation  of 
Canons  Regular  of  St  Augustine  with  a  special  mission  to  preach. 
Early  in  1218  an  encyclical  bull  was  issued  to  the  bishops  of 
the  whole  Catholic  world  recommending  to  them  the  '^  Order  of 
Friars  Preachers,"  followed  in  1221  by  another  ordering  them 
to  give  to  the  friars  faculties  to  preach  and  hear  confessions  in 
their  dioceses.  Already  in  1 2  z  7  Dominic  had  scattered  the  little 
band  of  seventeen  over  the  world — to  Paris,  into  Spain,  and  one 
he  took  with  himself  to  Rome.  Within  a  few  months  there  were 
forty  friars  in  Rome,  at  Santa  Sabina  on  the  Aventine,  and  thirty 
in  Paris;  and  before  Dominic's  death  in  1221  friaries  had  been 
established  at  Lyons,  Limoges,  Reims,  Metz,  Poitiers  and 
Orleans;  at  Bologna,  Milan,  Florence,  Verona,  Piacenza  and 
Venice;  at  Madrid,  Palencia,  Baroelona  and  Seville;  at 
Friesach  in  Carinthia;  at  Cracow  and  Prague;  and  friars  were 
on  their  way  to  Hungary  and  England. 

The  order  took  definite  shape  at  the  two  general  chapters 
held  at  Bologna  in  1220  and  1221.  At  first  it  had  been  but  a 
congregation  of  canons  regiilar  and  h^,d  worn  the  canons'  black 
cassock  with  white  linen  rochet.  But  now  a  white  woollen  habit 
with  a  black  cloak  or  mantle  was  assimied.  The  Rule  of  St 
Augustine  was  supplemented  by  a  body  of  regulations,  adopted 
mostly  from  those  of  the  Premonstratensian  canons.  At  the  head 
of  the  order  was  the  master-general,  elected  for  life  imtil  recent 
times,  when  the  term  of  office  was  limited  to  six  and  then  to 
twelve  years;  he  enjoys  supreme  power  over  the  entire  order, 
both  houses  and  individuals,  ail  of  whom  are  directly  subject  to 
him.  He  dwells  in  Rome  and  is  assisted  by  a  council.  The  order 
is  divided  into  provinces  and  over  each  is  a  provincial,  elected  for 
four  years.    Each  friary  has  its  prior,  elected  by  the  conmiumty 
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every  four  years.  The  friars  belong  not  to  the  house  or  province 
in  which  they  make  their  profession,  but  to  the  order;  and  it 
rests  with  the  master-general  to  assign  to  each  his  place  of 
residence.  The  manner  of  life  was  very  austere — midnight  office, 
perpetual  abstinence  from  meat,  frequent  disciplines,  prolonged 
fasts  and  silence.  At  St  Dominic's  suggestion,  and  under  his 
strong  pressure,  but  not  without  considerable  opposition,  the 
general  chapter  determined  that  the  poverty  practised  in  the 
order  should  be  not  merely  individual,  as  in  the  monastic  orders, 
but  corporate,  as  among  the  Franciscans;  so  that  the  order 
shotild  have  no  possessions,  except  the  monastic  buildings 
and  churches,  no  property,  no  fixed  income,  but  should  live 
on  charity  and  by  begging.  Thus,  doubtless  in  imitation  of  the 
Franciscans,  the  Dominicans  became  a  mendicant  order. 

The  extraordinarily  rapid  propagation  of  the  institute  suffered 
no  diminution  through  the  founder's  death ;  this  was  mainly  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  four  immediate  successors  in  the  generalate  were 
men  of  conspicuous  ability  and  high  character.  In  a  few  years 
the  Dominicans  penetrated  into  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Prussia  and  Poland,  preaching  and  missionizing  in  the  still  pagan 
districts  of  these  countries;  and  soon  they  made  their  way  to 
Greece  and  Palestine  and  thence  to  central  Asia.  St  Hyacinth,  a 
Pole  received  by  St  Dominic,  during  missionary  journeys  extend- 
ing over  thirty-five  years  travelled"  over  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe  and  into  Tatary,  Tibet  and  northern  China.  In  1252  the 
pope  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Dominicans  who  were  preaching 
"among  the  Saracens,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  Kimians,  Syrians, 
Goths,  Jacobites,  Armenians,  Jew's,  Tatars,  Hungarians." 
From  the  1 4th  century  until  the  middle  of  the  1 7  th  the  Dominicans 
had  numerous  missions  in  Persia,  India  and  China,  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Africa.  They  followed  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  explorers  and  conquerors  both  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West,  converting,  protecting  and  civilizing  the  aborigines.  On 
these  missionary  enterprises  great  numbers  of  Dominicans  laid 
down  their  life  for  the  Gospel. 

Another  conspicuous  field  of  work  of  the  Dominicans  lay  in  the 
universities.  It  had  been  St  Dominic's  policy  to  aim  at  founding 
houses  first  of  all  in  the  great  university  towns — ^at  Paris, 
Bologna,  Palencia,  Oxford.  This  pohcy  was  adhered  to,  and  the 
Dominicans  soon  became  a  power  in  the  universities,  occup)dng 
chairs  in  those  just  named  and  in  Padua,  Cologne,  Vienna,  Prague 
and  Salamanca.  The  scholastic  doctors  Albert  the  Great  and 
Thomas  Aquinas  were  the  leaders  in  this  side  of  Dominican 
activity,  and  the  order's  influence  on  the  course  of  medieval 
theological  development  was  exercised  mainly  by  these  doctors 
and  by  the  Dominican  school  of  theology,  which  to  this  day  has 
maintained  the  principles  and  methods  elaborated  by  St  Thomas. 

The  Dominican  name  is  in  an  especial  way  associated  with  the 
Inquisition,  the  office  of  Inquisitor  in  all  countries,  including 
Spain,  having  usually  been  held  by  Dominicans.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  order  have  been  much  like  those  of  other  orders — ^periods 
of  relaxation  being  followed  by  periods  of  revival  and  reform; 
but  there  were  not  any  reforms  of  the  same  historical  importance 
as  in  most  other  orders,  the  policy  having  been  to  keep  all  such 
movements  strictly  within  the  organization  of  the  order.  In  142  5 
Martin  V.  relaxed  for  some  houses  the  law  of  corporate  poverty, 
allowing  them  to  hold  property,  and  to  have  fixed  sources  of 
income;  and  fifty  years  later  Sixtus  IV.  extended  this  mitigation 
to  the  entire  order,  which  thereby  ceased  to  be  mendicant.  This 
change  caused  no  troubles,  as  among  the  Franciscans,  for  it  was 
felt  that  it  did  not  touch  St  Dominic's  fundamental  idea. 

The  Friars  Preachers  came  to  England  and  were  established  at 
Oxford  in  1221,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  fifty  friaries  were 
founded  all  over  England,  usually  in  the  towns,  and  several  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  In  London  they  were  first  on  the  site  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  but  in  1275  they  migrated  to  that  now  occupied 
by  Printing-house  Square,  and  their  name  survives  in  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  The  only  nunnery  was  at  Dartf  ord.  At  the  Dissolution 
there  were  fifty-seven  friaries  (see  lists  in  F.  A.  Gasquet's  English 
Monastic  Life,  Catholic  Dictionary  and  C.  F.  Palmer's  Life  of 
Cardinal  Howa/rdy  where  historical  notes  are  added).  In  Mary's 
reign  some  of  the  scattered  friars  were  brought  together  and 


established  in  Snxithfield,  and  the  remnant  of  the  nuns  were 
restored  to  Dartf  ord.  In  1 559  these  houses  were  suppressed  and 
the  nuns  and  two  friars  expatriated,  and  for  a  hundred  years  there 
was  no  English  Dominican  community.  But  throughout  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts  there  were  usually  some 
Dominicans,  either  Englishmen  professed  in  foreign  monasteries 
or  foreigners,  labouring  on  the  English  mission  or  attached  to  the 
foreign  embassies.  In  165S  Friar  Thomas  Howard  (afterwards 
Cardinal)  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Bomhem  near  Antwerp  a 
house  for  the  English  friars.  From  that  time  there  has  always 
been  an  organized  body  of  English  Dominicans,  again  and  again 
reduced  almost  to  extinction^  but  ever  surviving;  it  now  has 
half  a  dozen  thriving  friaries.  The  Irish  province  also  survived 
the  da3rs  of  persecution  and  possesses  a  dozen  friaries.  In  1840 
Lacordaire  restored  the  French  province.  In  1900  there  were  43  50 
Dominicans,  including  lay  brothers,  and  300  friaries,  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  Missionary  work  still  holds  a  prominent 
place  in  Dominican  life;  there  are  missions  in  Annam,  Tongking 
and  China,  and  in  Mesopotamia,  Mosul  and  Kurdistan.  They 
have  also  a  remarkable  school  for  Biblical  studies  and  research  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  theological  faculty  in  the  Romtan  Catholic 
university  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland  is  in  their  hands.  There 
have  been  four  Dominican  popes:  Innocent  V.  (t  1276), 
Benedict   XI.    (t    1304),   Pius   V.   (t    1572),   Benedict   XIII. 

(t  1730). 

The  friars  form  the  "  First  Order  ";  the  nuns,  or  Dominicanesses, 
the  "  Second  Order."  The  latter  may  claim  to  have  chrono- 
logical precedence  over  the  friars,  for  the  first  nunnery  was 
established  by  St  Dominic  in  1206  at  Prouille  in  the  diocese  of 
Toulouse,  as  a  refuge  for  women  converted  from  the  Albigensian 
heresy.  The  second  convent  was  at  San  Sisto  in  Rome,  also 
founded  by  Dominic  himself.  From  that  time  the  institute 
spread  widely.  The  rule  resembled  that  of  the  friars,  except  that 
the  nuns  were  to  be  strictly  enclosed  and  purely  contemplative; 
in  course  of  time,  however,  they  undertook  educational  work.  In 
1909  there  were  nearly  100  nunneries  of  the  Second  Order,  with 
some  1500  nuns.  They  have  schools  and  orphanages  in  South 
Africa,  esi>ecially  in  the  Transvaal. 

A  considerable  number  of  other  convents  for  women  follow  the 
Rule  of  the  "  Third  Order."  This  rule  was  not  written  until  the 
15th  century,  and  it  is  controverted  whether,  and  in  what  sense, 
it  can  be  held  that  the  "  Third  Order  "  really  goes  back  to  St 
Dominic,  or  whether  it  grew  up  in  imitation  of  the  Franciscan 
Tertiaries.  Besides  the  conventual  Tertiaries,  there  are  con- 
fraternities of  lay  men  and  women  who  strive  to  carry  out  this 
rule  while  living  their  family  life  in  the  world  (see  Tertiaries). 

St  Catharine  of  Siepa  was  a  Dominican  Tertiary. 

See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  article  Dominic,  Saint; 
also  Helyot,  Hist,  des  ordres  religieux  (1714),  iii.  cc.  24-29,  and  Max 
Heimbucher,  Orden  u.  Kongregationen  (18^6),  §§  86-91;  and  C.  F. 
Palmer,  Life  of  Cardinal  Howard  (1867),  which  gives  a  special  account 
of  the  English  Dominican  province.  (E.  C.  B.) 

DOMINIS,  MARCO  ANTONIO  DE  (i  560-1624),  Italian  theo- 
logian and  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  of  a  noble  Venetian 
family  in  1 560  in  the  island  of  Arbe,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  in  their  colleges  at  Loreto  and 
Padua,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  joined  their  order;  the 
more  usual  opinion,  however,  is  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing 
so  by  Cardinal  Aldobrandini.  For  some  time  he  was  employed  as 
a  teacher  at  Verona,  as  professor  of  mathematics  at  Padua,  and 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Brescia.  In  1596  he  was 
appointed  to  the  bishopric  of  Segnia  (Zengg)  in  Dalmatia,  and  two 
years  later  was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Spalato  and  primacy 
of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  His  endeavours  to  reform  the  Church 
soon  brought  him  into  conflict  with  his  suffragans;  and  the 
interference  of  the  papal  court  with  his  rights  as  metropolitan, 
an  attitude  intensified  by  the  quarrel  between  the  papacy  and 
Venice,  made  his  position  intolerable.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
account  given  in  his  own  apology — the  ConsUium  profectionis — 
in  which  he  also  states  that  it  was  these  troubles  that  led  him 
to  those  researches  into  ecclesiastical  law,  church  history  and 
dogmatic  theology,  which,  while  confirming  him  in  his  love  for  the 
ideal  of  "  the  true  Catholic  Church,'*  revealed  to  him  how  far  the 
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of  the  river  is  about  5}  in.  to  the  mile.  In  its  upper  course,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  extending  to  the  confluence  of  the  Voronezh 
in  51°  40',  the  Don  flows  for  the  most  part  through  a  low-lying, 
fertile  country,  though  in  the  government  of  Ryazan  its  banks 
are  rocky  and  steep,  and  in  some  places  even  precipitous.  In  the 
middle  division,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Voronezh  to  the  point 
where  it  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Volga,  the  stream  cuts 
its  way  for  the  most  part  through  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  in  many 
places  rise  on  either  side  in  steep  and  elevated  banks,  and  at 
intervals  encroach  on  the  river-bed.  A  short  distance  below  the 
town  of  Rostov  it  breaks  up  into  several  channels,  of  which  the 
largest  and  most  southern  retains  the  name  of  the  river.  Before 
it  receives  the  Voronezh  the  Don  has  a  breadth  of  500  to  700,  or 
even  in  a  few  places  1000  ft.,  while  its  depth  varies  from  4  to  20  ft. ; 
by  the  time  it  reaches  its  most  eastern  point  the  depth  has 
increased  to  8-50  ft.,  and  the  ordinary  breadth  to  700-1000  ft., 
with  an  occasional  maximum  of  1400  ft.;  in  the  lowest  division 
the  depth  is  frequently  70  ft.,  and  the  breadth  in  many  places 
1870  ft.  Generally  speaking,  the  right  bank  is  high  and  the  left 
€at  and  low.  Shallow  reaches  are  not  uncommon,  and  there  are 
at  least  seven  considerable  shoals  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
course;  partly  owing  to  this  cause,  and  partly  to  the  scarcity  of 
ship-timber  in  the  Voronezh  government,  the  Don,  although 
navigable  as  far  up  as  Voronezh,  does  not  attain  any  great 
importance  as  a  means  of  communication  till  it  reaches 
Kachalinskaya  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Volga.  From  that  point, 
or  rather  from  Kalach,  where  the  railway  (built  in  1862)  from  the 
Volga  has  its  western  terminus,  the  traffic  is  very  extensive.  Of 
the  tributaries  of  the  river,  the  Voronezh,  the  Khoper,  the 
Medvyeditsa  and  the  Donets  are  navigable — the  Donets  having  a 
course  of  680  m.,  and  during  high  water  affording  access  to  the 
government  of  Kharkov.  The  Manych,  another  large  affluent  on 
the  left,  marks  the  ancient  line  of  water  connexion  between  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  lower  section  of  the  Don  is 
subject  to  two  annual  floods,  of  which  the  earlier,  known  as  the 
"  cold  water,"  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  later,  or  the  "  warm  water,"  is  due 
to  the  same  process  taking  place  in  the  region  drained  by  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stream.  About  the  beginning  of  June  the  river 
begins  to  subside  with  great  rapidity;  in  August  the  water  is  very 
low  and  navigation  almost  ceases;  but  occasionally  after  the 
September  rains  the  traffic  with  small  craft  is  again  practicable. 
Since  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century  there  have  been  five  floods  of 
extraordinary  magnitude, — namely,  in  1748, 1786, 1805, 1820  and 
1845.  The  river  is  usually  closed  by  ice  from  November  or 
December  to  March  or  April,  and  at  rare  intervals  it  freezes  in 
October.  At  Aksai,  in  the  delta,  it  remains  open  on  the  average 
for  250  days  in  the  year,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medvyeditsa  for  239, 
and  at  Novo-Chcrkask,  on  another  arm  of  the  delta,  for  246.  This 
river  supports  a  considerable  fishing  population,  who  despatch 
salt  fish  and  caviare  all  over  Russia.  Salmon  and  herrings  are 
taken  in  large  nimibers.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

DON,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  rising  in 
peat-moss  to  the  east  of  Glen  Avon  on  the  borders  of  Banffshire, 
at  a  height  of  nearly  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  follows  a  generally 
easterly  course,  roughly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Dee,  and  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  it,  falling  into  the  North  Sea  close  to  Old 
Aberdeen,  after  a  run  of  82  m.  At  the  mouth  the  two  rivers 
are  only  2i  m.  apart.  Like  its  greater  neighbour,  the  Don  is  an 
excellent  salmon  stream.  On  the  left  its  chief  affluents  are  the 
Eman,  Nochty,  Bucket  and  Urie;  on  the  right,  the  Conrie, 
Carvie,  Deskry  and  Strow.  The  principal  places  of  interest 
on  its  banks  are  Strathdon,  Towie,  Kildrummy,  Alford,  Keig, 
Monymusk,  Inverurie,  Kintore  and  Dyce. 

DONAGHADEE,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the 
north  parliamentary  division,  near  the  south  of  Belfast  Lough,  on 
the  Irish  Channel,  25  m.  E.  by  N.  of  Belfast  by  a  branch  of  the 
Belfast  and  Co.  Down  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2073.  It  is  the 
nearest  port  in  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  being  21 J  m.  S.W.  of 
Portpatrick  in  Wigtownshire.  Telegraph  and  telephone  cables 
join  these  ports,  but  a  regular  passenger  route  does  not  exist  owing 
to  the  unsuitability  of  Portpatrick.     Donaghadee  harbour  admits 


vessels  up  to  200  tons.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  there 
is  a  rath  or  encampment  70  ft.  high,  in  which  a  powder  magazine 
is  erected.  The  parish  church  dates  from  1626.  There  are  two 
holy  wells  in  the  town.  The  town  is  frequented  as  a  seaside 
watering-place  in  the  summer  months. 

DONALDSON,  SIR  JAMES  (1831-  ),  Scottish  classical 
scholar,  educational  and  theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen 
on  the  26th  of  April  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen 
University  and  New  College,  London.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  Stirling  high  school,  in  1866  rector  of  that  of 
Edinburgh,  in  1881  professor  of  humanity  in  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1890  principal  of  the  university  of  St  Andrews, 
by  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act.  His  chief  works  are; 
Modern  Greek  Grammar  (1853);  Lyra  Graeca  (1854),  specimens  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry  from  Callinus  to  Soutsos;  A  Critical  History 
of  Christiar^  Literature  and  Doctrine  from  the  Death  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  Nicene  Council  (i.-iii.,  1864-1866;  new  ed.  of  i.  as  The 
Apostolical  Fathers,  1874),  a  book  imique  of  its  kind  in  England 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  one  which  adds  materially 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christian  antiquities  as  deduced  from 
the  apostolic  fathers;  Lectures  on  the  Histbry  of  Education  in 
Prussia  and  England  (1874);  The  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  and  the  Thirty-Nine  A  rticles  of  the  Church  of  England  (i  905) ; 
Woman,  her  position  and  influence  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
(1907).     He  was  knighted  in  1907. 

DONALDSON,  JOHN  WILUAM  (1811-1861),  EngHsh  phflo- 
logist  and  biblical  critic,  was  born  in  London  on  the  7  th  of  June 
i8ii.  He  was  educated  at  University  College,  London,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  society  he  subsequently 
became  fellow.  In  1841  he,  was  elected  headmaster  of  King 
Edward's  school,  Bury  St  Edmunds.  In  1855  he  resigned  his 
post  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  his  time  was  divided 
between  literary  work  and  private  tuition.  He  died  on  the  loth 
of  February  1861.  He  is  remembered  as  a  pioneer  of  philology 
in  England,  and  as  a  great  scholar  in  his  day,  though  much  of 
his  work  is  now  obsolete.  The  New  Cratylus  (1839),  the  book  on 
which  his  fame  mainly  rests,  was  an  attempt  to  apply  to  the 
Greek  language  the  principles  of  comparative  philology.  It  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  comparative  grammar  of  Bopp,  but  a 
large  part  of  it  was  original,  Bopp's  grammar  not  being  completed 
till  ten  years  after  the  first  edition  of  the  Cratylus.  In  the 
Varronianus  (1844)  the  same  method  was  applied  to  Latin, 
Umbrian  and  Oscan.  His  Jashar  (1854),  written  in  Latii^  as  an 
appeal  to  the  learned  world,  and  especially  to  German  theologians, 
was  an  attempt  to  reconstitute  the  lost  biblical  book  of  Jashar 
from  the  remains  of  old  songs  and  historical  records,  which, 
according  to  the  author,  are  incorporated  in  the  existing  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  His  bold  views  on  the  pature  of  inspiration, 
and  his  free  handling  of  the  sacred  text,  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
theologians.  Of  his  numerous  other  works  the  most  important 
are  The  Theatre  of  the  Greeks;  The  History  of  the  Literature  of 
Ancient  Greece  (a  translation  and  completion  of  C.  O.  Miiller's 
unfinished  work) ;  editions  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar  and  the  Antigone 
of  Sophocles;  a  Hebrew,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  Grammar. 

DONATELLO  (diminutive  of  Donato)  (c.  1386-1466),  Itah'an 
sculptor,  was  the  son  of  Niccolo  di  Betto  Bardi,  a  member  of  the 
Florentine  Woolcombers'  Gild,  and  was  bom  in  Florence  probably 
in  1386.  The  date  is  conjectural,  since  the  scanty  contemporary 
records  of  Donatello's  life  are  contradictory,  the  earliest  docu- 
mentary reference  to  the  master  bearing  the  date  1406,  when 
a  payment  is  made  to  him  as  an  independent  sculptor.  That 
Donatello  was  educated  in  the  house  of  the  Martelli  family,  as 
stated  by  Vasari,  and  that  he  owed  to  them  his  introduction  to  his 
future  friend  and  patron,  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  is  very  doubtful,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  his  father  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Albizzi  against  the  Medici,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  from 
Florence,  where  his  property  was  confiscated.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  Donatello  received  his  first  training,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  period,  in  a  goldsmith's  workshop,  and  that  he 
worked  for  a  short  time  in  Ghiberti's  studio.  He  was  too  young 
to  enter  the  competition  for  the  baptistery  gates  in  1402,  from 
which  Ghiberti  issued  victorious  against  Brunelleschi,  Jacopo 
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della  Querela,  Niccold  d'Arezzo  and  other  rivals.  But  when 
Brunelleschi  in  his  disappointment  left  Florence  and  went  to 
Rome  to  study  the  remains  of  classic  art  he  was  accompanied  by 
young  Donatello.  Whilst  pursuing  their  studies  and  excavations 
on  classic  soil,  which  made  them  talked  about  amongst  the 
Romans  of  the  day  as  "  treasure  seekers,"  the  two  young  men 
made  a  living  by  working  at  the  goldsmiths'  shops.  This  Roman 
sojouili  was  decisive  for  the  entire  development  of  Italian  art  in 
the  1 5th  century,  for  it  was  during  this  period  that  Brunelleschi 
undertook  his  measurements  of  the  Pantheon  dome  and  of  other 
Roman  buildings,  which  enabled  him  to  construct  the  noble 
cupola  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  in  Florence,  while  Donatello  acquired 
his  knowledge  of  classic  forms  and  ornamentation.  The  two 
masters,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  were  to  become  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  art  movement  of  the  15th  centiuy.  Bnmelleschi's 
buildings  and  Donatello's  moniunents  are  the  supreme  expression 
of  the  ^irit  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  architectiure  and  sculpture 
and  exercised  a  potent  influence  upon  the  pain|jers  of  that  age. 

Donatello  probably  did  not  return  to  Florence  before  1405, 
since  the  earliest  works  in  that  city  that  can  be  traced  to  his  chisel 
are  two  small  statues  of  ''  prophets  "  for  the  north  door  ol  the 
cathedral,  for  which  he  received  payment  in  November  1406  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1408.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  important  commissions  for  the  marble  ''  David/'  now  at  the 
Bargello,  and  for  the  colossal  seated  figure  of  "  St  John  the 
Evangelist,''  which  imtil  1 58S  occupied  a  niche  of  theold  cathedral 
facade,  and  is  now  placed  in  a  dark  chapel  of  the  Duomo.  We 
find  him  next  employed  at  Or  San  Michele,  where  between  1340 
and  1406  only  four  of  the  fourteen  niches  had  been  filled.  As  the 
result  of  a  reminder  sent  by  the  Signory  to  the  gilds  who  had 
undertaken  to  furnish  the  statues,  the  services  ol  Ciuffagni,Nanni 
di  Banco,  Ghiberti  and  Donatello  were  enlisted,  and  Donatello 
completed  between  141 2  and  141 5  the  "St  Peter,"  the  "St  George" 
(the  original,  now  in  the  BargelJo,  has  been  replaced  6y  a  copy) 
and  the  "  St  Mark."  He  probably  also  assisted  Nanni  di  Banco  in 
his  SToup  of  fow:  saints.  To  this  early  period — in  spite  of  Dr 
Bode's  contention,  who  places  it  about  twenty  years  later-^ 
belongs  the  wooden  crucifix  in  S.  Croce,  the  most  striking  instance 
of  Donatello 's  realism  in  rendering  the  human  form  and  his  first 
attempt  at  carving  the  nude.  It  is  said  that  thl8  cntdiix  was 
executed  in  rivalry  with  Brunelleschi's  noble  work  at  S.  Maria 
Novella,  and  that  Donatello,  at  the  sight  of  his  friend's  work, 
exclaimed,  "  It  has  been  left  to  you  to  shape  a  real  Christ,  whilst  I 
have  made  a  peasant."  In  this  early  group  of  statues,  from  the 
prophets  for  the  cathedral  door  to  the  "St  George,"  can  be 
followed  the  gradual  advance  from  Gothic  stifiness  of  attitude  and 
draping  to  a  forceful  rendering  of  the  humian  form  and  of  move* 
ment,  which  is  a  distinct  approach  to  the  classic  ideal;  from 
the  massiveness  of  the  heavily  draped  figure  to  e&sy  poise  and 
muscular  litbeness.  All  these  figures  were  carved  in  marble  and 
are  admirably  conceived  in  relation  to  their  architectural  setting. 
In  fact,  so  strong  is  this  tendency  that  the  "  St  Mark,"  when 
inspected  at  the  master's  workshop,  was  disapproved  of  by  the 
heads  of  the  Gild  of  Linen-weavers,  but  aroused  public  enthusiasm 
when  placed  in  situ,  and  at  a  later  date  received  Michelangelo's 
unstinted  admiration. 

Between  the  completion  of  the  niches  for  Or  San  Michele 
and  his  second  journey  to  Rome  in  1433,  Donatello  wais  chiefly 
occupied  with  statuary  work  for  the  campanile  and  the  cathedral, 
though  from  this  period  dates  the  bronze  figure  of  the  Baptist 
for  the  christening  font  of  Orvieto  Cathedral,  which  was  never 
delivered  and  is  now  among  the  treasures  of  the  Berlin  museiun. 
This,  and  the  "  St  Louis  of  Toulouse,"  which  originally  occupied 
a  niche  at  Or  San  Michele  and  is  now  badly  placed  at  S.  Croce, 
were  the  first  works  in  bronze  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
paxtneiship  of  Donatello  with  Michelozzo,  who  undertook  the 
casting  of  the  models  supplied  by  his  senior.  The  marble  statues 
for  the  campanile,  which  are  either  proved  to  be  Donatello's 
by  documentary  evidence  or  can  be  recognized  as  his  work 
from  their  style,  are  the  "  Abraham,"  wrought  by  the  master 
in  conjunction  with  Giovanni  di  Bartolo  (il  Rosso);  the 
''St  John  the  Baptist";  the  so-called  "Zuccone"  (Jonah?); 


"Jeremiah";  **Habakuk"  (?);  the  unknown  "prophet" 
who  is  supposed  to  bear  the  features  of  the  humanist  Poggio 
Bracciolini;  and  possibly  he  may  have  had  a  share  in  the 
completion  of  the  "  Joshua  "  commenced  by  Ciuffagni  in  141  s<i 
All  these  statues,  and  the  "  St  John  "  at  the  Bargelio,  mark  a  bold 
departure  from  the  statuesque  balance  of  the  "  St  Mark  "  and 
"  St  George  "  to  an  almost  instantaneous  impression  of  life.  The 
fall  of  the  draperies  is  no  longer  arranged  in  harmonious  lines,  but 
is  treated  in  an  accidental,  massive,  bold  manner.  At  the  same 
time  the  heads  are  no  longer,  as  it  were,  impersonal,  but  almost 
cruelly  reaUstic  character  portraits  of  actusd  people,  just  as  the 
arms  and  legs  and  necks  are  faithfully  copied  from  life  with  all 
their  angularities  and  deviations  from  the  lines  of  beauty.  During 
this  period  Donatello  executed  some  work  for  the  baptismal  font 
at  S.  Giovanni  in  Siena,  which  Jacopo  della  Querela  and  his 
assbtants  had  begun  in  1416.  Though  the  Florentine's  share  in 
it  is  confined  to  a  relief  which  may  have  been  designed,  or  even 
begun,  by  Jacopo,  and  a  few  statuettes,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  DonateUo's  life-work,  as  it  includes  his  first 
attempt  at  relief  sculpture-except  the  marble  relief  on  the  socle 
of  the  "  St  George  "—his  first  female  figures,—"  Faith  "  and 
"  Hope,"  and  his  first  puUi,  The  relief,  "  Herod's  Feast,"  shows 
already  that  power  of  dramatic  narration  and  the  skill  of  express- 
ing the  depth  of  space  by  varying  the  treatment  from  plastic 
roundness  to  the  finest  stiaccicUo,  which  was  to  find  its  mature 
expression  in  the  panels  of  the  altar  of  S.  Antonio  in  Padua  and  of 
the  pulpit  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence.  The  casting  of  the  pieces 
£or  the  Siena  font  was  probably  done  by  Michelozzo,  who  is  also 
credited  with  an  important  share  in  the  next  two  monumental 
works,  in  the  designing  of  which  Donatello  had  to  face  a  new 
problem— the  tomb  of  John  XXIII.  in  the  baptistery  (begun 
about  1425),  and  that  of  Cardinal  Brancacd  at  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo  in 
Naples  (executed  in  Pisa,  1427).  The  noble  recumbent  figure  of 
the  defimct  on  the  former,  the  relief  on  the  sarcophagus,  and  the 
whole  artUtectural  design,  are  unquestionalrfy  due  to  Donatello;- 
the  figure  of  the  pope  is  the  most  beautiful  tomb  figure  of  the  1 5tb 
century,  and  served  as  the  model  on  which  Rossellino,  Desiderio, 
and  other  sculptors  of  the  following  period  based  their  treatment 
of  similar  problems.  DonateUo's  share  in  the  Naples  monument 
is  probably  confined  to  the  characteristic  low  relief  of  the 
"  Ascension."  The  baptistery  tomb  shows  how  completely- 
Donatello  had  mastered  the  forms  of  Renaissance  architecture, 
even  before  his  second  visit  to  Rome^  An  earlier  proof  of  his 
knowledge  of  classic  art  is  his  niche  for  the  "  St  Ix^uis  "  at  Or  S*- 
Michele,  now  occupied  by  Verrocchio's  "  Christ  and  St  Thomas." 
Similar  in  treatment  to  tie  "  Ascension  "  relief  is  the  "  Charge  to) 
St  Peter  "  at  South  Kensington,  which  is  almost  impressionistic 
in  its  suggestion  of  distance  and  intervening  atmosphere  expressed 
by  the  extreme  slightness  of  the  relief.  Another  important  work 
of  this  period,  and  not,  as  Vaskri  maintains,  of  Donatello's  youth, 
is  the  "  Annunciation  "  relief,  with  its  wealth  of  delicately 
wrought  Renaissance  moHfs  in  the  architectural  setting. 

Wfien  Cosimo,  the  greateist  art  patron  of  his  time,  was  exiled 
from  Florence  in  1433,  Michelozzo  accompanied  him  to  Venice, 
whilst  DonateUo  for  the  second  time  went  to  Rome  to  drink  once 
more  at  the  source  of  classic  art.  The  two  works  which  still 
testify  to  his  presence  in  this  city,  the  "  Tomb  of  Giovanni 
Crivelli "  at  S.  Maria  in  Aracoeli,  and  the  "  Ciborium  "  at  St 
Peter's,  bear  the  stamp  of  classic  influence.  Donatello's  return  to 
Florence  in  the  following  year  almost  coincides  with  Cosimo 's. 
Almost  immediately,  in  May  1434,  he  signed  a  contract  for  the 
marble  pulpit  on  the  facade  of  Prato  cathedral,  the  last  work 
executed  in  collaboration  with  Michelozzo,  a  veritable  bacchan- 
alian dance  of  half-nude  ptUti,  pagan  in  spirit,  passionate  in  its 
wonderful  rhythmic  movement — the  forerunner  of  the  "  singing 
tribune  "  for  Florence  cathedral,  at  which  he  worked  inter- 
mittently from  1433  to  1440?  and  which  is  now  restored  to  its 
original  complete  form  at  the  museum  of  the  Opera  del  Duomo. 
But  Donatello's  greatest  achievement  of  his  "  classic  period  "  is 
the  bronze  "  David  "  at  the  Bargelio,  the  first  nude  statue  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  first  figure  conceived  in  the  round,  independent 
of  any  architectural  surroundings — graceful,  well-proportioned^ 
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superbly  balanced,  suggestive  of  Greek  art  in  the  simplification 
of  form,  and  yet  realistic,  without  any  striving  after  ideal  pro- 
portions. The  same  tendencies  are  to  be  noted  in  the  bronze 
putio  at  the  Bargello. 

In  1443  Donatello  was  invited  to  Padua  to  undertake  the 
decoration  of  the  high  altar  of  S.  Antonio,  but  in  the  period 
preceding  his  departure  he  not  only  assisted  Brunelleschi  in  the 
decoration  of  the  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  towards  which  the  bronze 
doors  are  his  chief  contribution,  but  found  time  to  chisel,  or  model 
in  wax  or  terra-cotta,  for  Cosimo  and  other  private  patrons,  most 
of  the  portrait  busts  and  small  reliefs,  which  are  now  distributed 
over  the  museums  of  the  world.  His  first  work  in  Padua  was  the 
bronze  crudfix  for  the  high  altar,  a  work  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  early  wooden  crucifix  at  S.  Croce,  both  as  regards  nobility 
of  expression  and  subtlety  of  form.  In  the  very  year  when 
Donatello  arrived  in  Padua  the  famous  Condottiere  Erasmo  de' 
Nami,  called  Gattamelata,  had  died,  and  when  it  was  decided  to 
honour  his  memory  with  an  equestrian  statue,  it  was  only  natural 
that  this  master  should  be  chosen  to  imdertake  a  task  from  the 
difficulties  of  which  all  others  may  well  have  shrunk — ^had  shrunk, 
indeed,  since  classic  times.  This  commission,  and  the  reliefs  and 
figures  for  the  high  altar,  kept  Donatello  in  Padua  for  ten  years, 
though  during  that  time  he  visited  Venice  (where  he  carved  the 
wooden  "  St  John  "  at  the  Frari)  and  probably  Mantua,  Ferrara 
and  Modena.  At  least,  he  was  in  communication  with  Borso  d' 
£ste  of  Modena  about  a  project  for  an  equestrian  statue,  and  had 
to  give  expert  opinion  about  two  equestrian  statues  at  Ferrara. 
In  his  workshop  in  Padua  he  gathered  around  him  quite  a 
small  army  of  assistants,  stone-carvers,  metal-workers,  painters, 
gilders  and  bronze-casters.  The  Gattamelata  was  finished  and 
set  up  in  145 j — ^a  work  powerful  and  majestic  in  its  very  repose; 
there  is  no  striving  for  dramatic  effect,  no  exaggerated  muscular 
action,  but  the  whole  thing  is  dominated  by  the  strong,  energetic 
head,  which  is  modelled  with  the  searching  realism  of  the  Zuccone 
and  the  Poggio  heads.  The  high  altar,  for  which  Donatello 
executed  twenty-two  reliefs,  seven  statues  and  the  crucifix,  was 
completed  in  1450,  but  had  subsequently  to  undergo  many 
changes,  in  the  course  of  which  the  original  disposition  of  the 
sculptures  was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  the  present  arrangement 
being  due  to  Camillo  Boito  ( 1 89  5) .  The  chief  features  of  the  altar 
are  the  wonderfully  animated  and  dramatic  bronze  reliefs,  four  in 
number,  of  the  "  Miracles  of  St  Anthony." 

With  the  exception  of  another  visit  to  Siena  in  1457,  ^^  which 
the  bronze  **  St  John  "  in  the  cathedral  is  a  reminder,  Donatello 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  Florence.  Closely  akin 
to  the  rugged  "  St  John  "  at  Siena,  and  therefore  probably 
contemporaneous,  is  the  repulsively  ugly,  emaciated  ''Magdalen" 
at  the  baptistery  in  Florence.  The  dramatic  intensity  of  the 
''  Judith  "  group  in  the  Loggia  de'  Lanzi,  which  was  originally 
placed  in  the  court  of  the  Medici  Palace,  marks  it  as  belonging 
to  the  post-Paduan  period  of  the  master^s  life.  His  last  work  of 
importance  was  the  bronze  reliefs  for  the  pulpit  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
commissioned  about  1460,  and  finished  after  Donatello 's  death 
by  his  pupil  Bertoldo.  The  reliefs  of  the  "  Flagellation  "  and 
"  Crucifixion  "  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  are  typical 
examples  of  the  master's  style  at  this  closing  period  of  his  life. 
He  died  on  the  13  th  of  December  1466. 

As  happened  subsequently  to  Velazquez  and  Frans  Hals, 
Donatello,  whose  supreme  mastery  had  been  acknowledged  by 
Michelangelo,  Raphael  and  the  other  giants  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance, almost  sank  into  oblivion  during  the  i8th  and  early  19th 
centuries,  and  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  has  he  been 
restored  to  the  eminent  position  which  is  his  due  in  the  history  of 
art.  The  full  power  of  his  genius  was  only  revealed  to  the  world 
when,  at  the  quincentenary  celebration  of  his  birth,  the  greater 
part  of  his  life-work  was  brought  together  in  Florence.  The  large 
hall  at  the  Bargello  has  ever  since  been  devoted  to  the  display  of 
his  works,  the  numerous  original  bronzes  and  marbles  and  terra- 
cottas being  supplemented  by  casts  of  works  at  other  places,  such 
as  the  colossal  Gattamelata  monument. 

Authorities. — Before  the  date  of  the  Florence  exhibition  in  1886 
the  only  books  on  the  subject  of  Donatello — apart  from  references  in 


general  histories  of  art— were  Pastor's  D&tuUdlo  (Gtessen,  1882)  and 
Semper 's  Donatello,  seine  Zeit  und  seine  Schule  (Vienna,  1 875).  Since 
then  the  great  Florentine  sculptor  has  received  attention  from  many 
of  the  leading  art  writers,  though  England  has  only  contributed  a 
not  very  complete  record  of  his  life  and  work  by  Hope  Rea,  Donatello 
(London,  1900),  and  an  excellent  critical  study  by  Lord  Balcarres, 
Donatello  (London,  1903),  besides  a  translation  of  A.  G.  Meyer's 
fully  illustrated  and  exhaustive  monograph  In  the  Knackfuss  series 
(London,  1904).  Other  notable  books  on  the  subject  are: — Eugene 
MOntz,  Donatello  (Paris,  1885),  and  in  the  series  of  Les  Artisies 
cil^bres  (Paris,  1890) ;  Schmarzow,  Donatello  (Breslau,  1886) ;  Cava- 
lucci,  Vita  ed  opere  del  Donatello  (Milan,  1886) ;  Tschudi,  Donatello 
e  la  critica  moaerna  (Turin,  1887);  Reymond,  Donatello  fFlorence, 
1899);  and  Bode,  Florentiner  Btldhauer  der  Renaissance  (Donatello 
als  Architekt  und  Dekorator,  Die  Madonnenreliefs  DanateUos) 
(Beriin,  1902).  (P.  G.  K.) 

DONATI,     GIOVANNI     BATTISTA      (1826-1873),      Itaban 

astronomer,  was  born  at  Pisa  on  the  i6th  of  December  1826.     He 

entered  the  observatory  of  Florence  as  a  student  in  1852,  became 

assistant  to  G.  B.  Amid  in  1854,  and  was  appointed  in  1864  to 

succeed  him  as  director.    A  new  observatory  at  Arcetri  near 

Florence,  built  under  his  supervision,  was  completed  in  1872. 

During  the  ten  years  1854-1864  Donati  discovered  six  comets, 

one  of  which,  first  seen  on  the  2nd  of  June  1858,  bears  his  name 

(see  Comet).    He  observed  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  the  i8th  of 

July  i860,  at  Torreblanca  in  Spain,  and  in  the  same  year  began 

experiments  in  stellar  spectroscopy.    In  1862  he  published  a 

memoir,  Intorno  alle  strie  degli  spettri  stellariy  which  indicated  the 

feasibility  of  a  physical  classification  of  the  stars;  and  on  the  5th 

of  August  1864  discovered  the  gaseous  composition  of  comets 

by  submitting  to  prismatic  analysis  the  light  of  one  then  visible. 

An  investigation  of  the  great  aurora  of  the  4th  of  February  1872 

led  him  to  refer  such  phenomena  to  a  distinct  branch  of  science, 

designated  by  him  "  cosmical  meteorology  ";  but  he  was  not 

destined  to  prosecute  the  subject.    Attending  the  International 

Meteorological  Congress  of  August  1873  at  Vienna,  he  fell  ill  of 

cholera,  and  died  a  few  hours  after  his  arrival  at  Arcetri,  on  the 

20th  of  September  1873. 

See  Vierteliahrssckrift  der  astr,  Gesellschaft  (Leipzig),  he  a: 
Monthly  Notices  Roy.  Astr.  Society,  xxxiv.  153;  Memorie  degh 
spettroscopisti  italiani,  ii.  125  (G.  Cacciatore);  Nature,  viii.  556; 
&c        ..  (A.  M.  C.) 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA  (grant  in  case  of  death),  in  law,  a 
gift  of  personal  property  made  in  contemplation  of  death  and 
intended  either  expressly  or  impliedly  to  take  complete  effect  only 
if  the  donor  dies  of  the  illness  aJQFecting  him  at  the  time  of  the  gift. 
The  conception  as  well  as  the  name  is  borrowed  from  Roman  law, 
and  the  definition  given  by  Jixstinian  (Inst.  ii.  7.  i)  applies  equally 
to  a  donatio  mortis  causa  in  Roman  and  English  law.  A  distinction, 
however,  has  arisen  between  the  English  and  civil  codes;  by 
English  law  delivery  either  actual  or  (when  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  actual  delivery  is  impossible)  constructive  is  essential,  and 
this  delivery  must  pass  not  only  the  possession  but  the  dominion 
of  the  thing  given;  by  the  civil  law,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
delivery  of  possession  was  not  essential  (see  the  judgment  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  in  Ward  v.  Turner j  1751,  2  Ves.  sein.  431, 
where  the  whole  question  is  exhaustively  discussed).  A  donatio 
mortis  causa  stands  halfway  between  a  gift  inter  vivos  and  a 
legacy,  and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  each  form  of 
disposition.  It  resembles  a  legacy  in  that  (i)  it  is  revocable 
during  the  donor's  life,  (2)  it  is  subject  to  legacy  and  estate  duty, 
and  (3)  it  is  liable  to  satisfy  debts  of  the  testator  in  default  of 
other  assets.  On  the  other  hand,  it  resembles  a  gift  inter  vivos 
in  that  it  takes  effect  from  delivery;  therefore  the  consent  of  the 
executor  is  not  necessary.  Anything  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
donatio  mortis  causa j  the  absolute  property  in  which  can  be  made 
to  pass  by  delivery  after  the  donor's  death  either  in  law  or  equity; 
this  will  cover  bankers*  deposit  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  and  notes 
and  cheques  of  a  third  person,  but  not  promissory  notes  and 
cheques  of  the  donor  in  favour  of  the  donee,  for  the  don(»:'s 
signature  is  merely  an  authority  for  his  banker  to  pay,  which  is 
revoked  by  his  death. 

DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE  (Donatio  Constantini)y  the 
supposed  grant  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  gratitude  for  his 
conversion  by  Pope  Silvester,  to  that  pope  and  his  successors 
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for  ever,  not  ooly  of  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  other  great 
patriarchates  and  over  ail  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  but  also  of 
temporal  dominion  over  Rome,  Italy  and  "  the  provinces,  places 
and  cipiUUes  of  the  western  regions.''  The  famous  document, 
known  as  the  ConslihOum  Canstantini  and  compounded  of  various 
elements  (notably  the  apocryphal  VUa  S,  Silvestri),  was  forged 
at  Rome  some  time  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the  Sth 
century,  was  included  in  the  9th  century  in  the  collection  known 
as  the  False  Decretals,  two  centiuies  later  was  incorpiorated  in 
the  Decreium  by  a  pupLL  of  Gratian,  and  in  Gibbon's  day  was  still 
"  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law,"  though  already 
rejected  '^  by  the  tadt  or  modest  censure  of  the  advocates  of 
the  Roman  church."  It  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  a 
gross  forgery.^  In  spite,  however,  of  Gibbon's  characteristic 
scepticism  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  that  the  ConstUtUum  was 
regarded  as  genuine  both  by  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  the 
papal  pretensions  throughout  the  middle  ages.^  Though  no  use 
of  it  was  made  by  the  popes  during  the  gth  and  loth  centuries, 
it  was  quoted  as  authoritative  by  eminent  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Prankish  empire  {fi,g.  by  Ado  of  Vienne  and  Hincmar  of  Reims), 
and  it  was  employed  by  two  Prankish  popes,  Gregory  V.  and 
Silvester  IX. ,  in  urging  certain  territorial  claims.  But  not  till  1 050 
was  it  made  the  basis  of  the  larger  papal  claims,  when  another 
Prankish  pope,  Leo  IX.,  used  it  in  his  controversy  with  the 
Byzantines.  From  this  time  forward  it  was  increasingly  used  by 
popes  and  canonists  in  support  of  the  papal  pretensions,  and  from 
the  12th  century  onwards  became  a  powerful  weapon  of  the 
spiritual  against  the  temporal  powers.  It  is,  however,  as  Cardinal 
Hergenrother  points  out,  possible  to  exaggerate  its  importance  in 
this  respect;  a  charter  purporting  to  be  a  grant  by  an  emperor  to 
a  pope  of  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  jurisdiction  was  at  best  a 
double-edged  weapon;  and  the  popes  generally  preferred  to  base 
their  claim  to  universal  sovereignty  on  their  direct  commission 
as  vicars  of  God.  By  the  partisans  of  the  Empire,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Donation  was  looked  upon  as  thtjans  et  origo  malorum, 
and  Constantine  was  regarded  as  having,  in  his  new-bom  zeal, 
betrayed  his  imperial  trust.  The  expression  of  this  opinion  is  not 
uncommon  in  medieval  literature  («.g.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide, 
Pfeiffer's  edition,  1880,  Nos.  85  and  164),  the  most  famous  instance 
being  in  the  Inferno  of  Dante  (xix.  115): 

"  Ahi,  Costantin,  di  qiiesto  mal  fu  matre 
Non  la  tua  conversion,  ma  quella  dote 
Che  da  te  prese  il  primo  ricco  patre ! " 

The  genuineness  of  the  ConstUtUum  was  fiirst  critically  assailed 

by  Laurentius  Valla  in  1440,  whose  De  falso  credUa  et  ementita 

Consiantini  donoHone  dedamatio  opened  a  controversy  that  lasted 

until,  at  the  close  of  the  i8th  century,  the  defence  was  silenced. 

In  modern  times  the  controversy  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 

document  has  been  succeeded  by  a  debate  scarcely  less  lively 

as  to  its  date,  its  authorship  and  place  of  origin.    The  efforts  of 

Roman  Catholic  scholars  have  been  directed  (since  Baronius 

ascribed  the  forgery  to  the  Greeks)  to  proving  that  the  fraud  was 

not  committed  at  Rome.    Thus  Cardinal  Hergenrother  holds 

that  it  was  written  by  a  Frank  in  the  9th  century,  in  order  to 

prove  that  the  Greeks  had  been  rightfully  ejq)elled  from  Italy 

and  that  Charlemagne  was  legitimate  emperor.    This  view,  with 

variations,  was  maintained  by  the  writer  of  an  article  in  the 

Cmltd.  caUolicain  1864  {Serie  v.  vol.  x.  pp.  303,  &c.)  and  supported 

by  Grauert,  who  maintains  that  the  document  was  concocted  at 

the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  after  840.    The  evidence  now  available, 

however,  confirms  those  who  ascribe  an  earlier  date  to  the 

forgery  and  place  it  at  Rome.    The  view  held  by  Gibbon  and 

Dollinger  among  others,'  that  the  ConstUtUum  is  referred  to  in 

^  Dr  Hodgkin*s  suggestion  {IkUy  and  her  Invaders ^  vii.  p.  153)  that 
the  ConstUtUum  may  have  been  originally  a  mere  pious  romance, 
recognized  as  such  by  its  author  and  his  contemporaries,  and  laid  up 
in  the  papal  archives  until  its  origin  was  forgotten,  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  unquestioned  results  of  the  critical  analysts  of  the 
text. 

*  Leo  of  Vercelli,  the  emperor  Otto  III.'s  chancellor,  protested  that 
the  Constitutum  was  a  forgery,  but  without  effect.  The  attacks  upon 
it  by  the  heretical  followers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (1152)  convinced 
neither  the  partisans  of  the  pope  nor  those  of  the  emperor. 

*  So  Langen  (1883)  and  E.  Mayer  (1904). 


the  letter  of  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  Charlemagne  (778),  is  now  indeed 
largely  rejected;  there  is  nothing  in  the  letter  to  make  such  an 
assimiption  safe,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  Friedrich's  attempt 
to  find  such  reference  in  the  letter  addressed  in  785  by  the  same 
pope  to  Constantine  VI.,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  his  mother 
Irene.  Still  less  safe  is  it  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of  the  forgery 
to  any  particular  pope  on  the  ground  of  its  style;  for  papal 
letters  were  drawn  up  in  the  papal  chancery  and  the  style 
employed  there  was  apt  to  persist  through  several  pontificates. 
Friedrich's  theory  that  the  Constitutum  is  a  composite  document, 
part  written  in  the  7th  century,  part  added  by  Paul  I.  when 
a  deacon  under  Stephen  II.,  though  supported  by  a  wealth 
of  learning,  has  been  torn  to  tatters  by  more  than  one  critic 
(G.  Kriiger,  L.  Loening). 

On  one  point,  however,  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  seems  now 
to  have  been  reached,  a  result  due  to  the  labour  in  collating 
dociunents  of  Scheffer-Boichorst,  namely,  that  the  style  of  the 
Constitutum  is  generally  that  of  the  papal  chancery  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  8th  century.  This  being  granted,  there  is  room  for 
plentiful  speculation  as  to  where  and  why  it  was  concocted.  We 
may  still  hold  the  opinion  of  D5Uinger  that  it  was  intended  to 
impress  the  barbarian  Pippin  and  justify  in  his  eyes  the  Frank 
intervention  in  favour  of  the  pope  in  Italy;  or  we  may  share  the 
view  of  Loening  (rejected  by  Brunner,  RechtsgeschichUe)  that  the 
forgery  was  a  pious  fraud  on  the  part  of  a  cleric  of  the  Curia, 
committed  under  Adrian  I.,^  with  the  idea  of  giving  a  legal 
basis  to  territorial  dominion  which  that  pope  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  in  Italy.  The  donations  of  Pippin  and  Charlemagne 
established  him  as  sovereign  de  facto;  the  donation  of  Constantine 
was  to  proclaim  him  as  sovereign  dejure.  It  is  significant  in  this 
connexion  that  it  was  under  Adrian  {c.  774)  that  the  papal 
chancery  ceased  to  date  by  the  r^;nal  years  of  the  Extern  emperor 
and  substituted  that  of  the  pontificate.  Dollinger's  view  is 
supported  and  carried  a  step  further  by  H.  Bdhmer,  who  by 
an  ingenious  argument  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Constitutum 
was  forged  in  753,  probably  by  the  notary  Christophorus,  and 
was  carried  with  him  by  Pope  Stephen  II.  to  the  court  of  Pippin, 
in  754,  with  an  eye  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Exarchate.  In 
support  of  this  argument  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  forged  docu- 
ment first  appears  at  the  abbey  of  St  Denis,  where  Stephen  spent 
the  winter  months  of  754.  £.  Mayer,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
that  the  Constitutum  can  have  been  forged  before  the  news  of  the 
iconoclastic  decrees  of  the  council  of  Constantinople  of  754  had 
reached  Rome.  He  lays  stress  on  the  relation  of  the  supposed 
confession  of  faith  of  Constantine,  embodied  in  the  forgery,  to 
that  issued  by  the  emperor  Constantine  V.,  pointing  out  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Byssantines  between  756  and  the  synod  of 
Gentilly  in  767  to  detach  Pippin  from  the  cause  of  Rome  and  the 
holy  images.  The  forgery  thus  had  a  double  object:  as  a 
weapon  against  Byzantine  heresy  and  as  a  defence  of  the  papal 
patrimony.  As  the  result  of  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  text 
and  of  the  political  and  religious  events  of  the  time,  Mayer  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  document  was  forged  about  775,  i.e.  at 
the  time  when  Charlenuigne  was  beginning  to  reverse  the  policy 
by  which  in  774  he  had  confirmed  the  possession  of  the  duchies  of 
Spoleto  and  Benevento  to  the  pope. 

Bibliography. — ^See  Dollinger,  Papstfabeln  des  MitUlaUers 
(Munich,  1863;  Ene.  trans.  A.  Plummer,  1871);  "  Janus,"  Der  Pahst 
und  das  KonzU  (Munich,  1869;  ^^g-  trans.  1869);  Hergenr5ther, 
Catholic  Church  and  Christian  State  (Freiburg  im  Brei^u,  1872; 
Eng.  trans.  2  vols.  1876);  W.  Martens,  Die  romische  Frage  unter 
Pippin  u,  Karl  d,  Grossen  (Stuttgart,  1881),  with  text;  H.  Grauert, 
"  Die  Konstantinische  Schenkung  **   in  Hist.   Jahrb.  der  Gorres- 


kirchenrecht,  xxii.  (i 887-1 888),  maintains  that  the  Constitutum  was 
forged  at  Rome  between  813  and  875,  in  connexion  with  the  papal 
claim  to  crown  the  emperors;  H.  Brunner  and  K.  Zeumer,  vie 
Konstantinische  Schenkun^surkunde  (Berlin,  1888;  Festgaben  fiir 
R.  v.  Gneist),  with  text ;  Fnedrich,  Die  Konst. Schenkung  (NSrdlingen, 
1889),  with  text;  W.  Martens,  Die  falsche  Generalkonzession  Ron- 
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^  This  is  also  W.  Mayer's  view  in  his  later  work.     In  his  Die 
romische  Frage  (18S1)  he  had  placed  the  forgery  in  805  or  806. 
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Forschungen  Uber  die  Konst.  Schenkang/'  i.  iL  (MiUeilungen  des 
InsHtutsJUr  osterr,  Geschichtsforschun^,  x.  (1889),  xi.  (1890);  G. 
KrOger,  *  Die  Frage  der  Entstehungszeit  der  Konst.  Schenkung,"  in 
Theohgische  LitercUuneUung,  xiv.  (1889);  J.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  her 
Invaders,  vol.  vii.  p,  135  (Oxford,  1899);  article  "  Konstantiniscfae 
Schenkung,"  G.  H.  B6hmer,  in  Herzog-Hauck,  ReaUncykl,  (IQ02); 
E.  Mayer,  "  Die  Schenkungen  Konstantins  und  Pipins  '  in 
Deutsche  ZeUschr,  fUr  Kirchenrecht  (Ttibingen,  1904).  Laurentius 
Valla's  treatise  was  issued  in  a  new  edition,  with  French  translation 
and  historical  introduction,  by  A.  Bonneau,  La  Donation  de 
ConstatUin  (Lisieux,  1879).  (W.  A.  P.) 

DONATISTS,  a  powerful  sect  which  arose  in  the  Christian 
church  of  northern  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.^ 
In  its  doctrine  it  sprang  from  the  same  roots,  and  in  its  history 
it  had  in  many  things  the  same  character,  as  the  earlier  Novatians. 
The  predisposing  causes  of  the  Donatist  schism  were  the  belief, 
early  introduced  into  the  African  church,  that  the  validity  of 
all  sacerdotal  acts  depended  upon  the  personal  character  of  the 
agent,  and  the  question,  arising  out  ol  that  belief,  as  to  the 
eligibility  for  sacerdotal  office  of  the  tradUoreSy  or  those  who  had 
delivered  up  their  copies  of  the  Scriptures  under  the  compulsion 
of  the  Diocletian  persecution;  the  exciting  cause  was  the  election 
of  a  successor  to  Mensurius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  who  died  in  311. 
Mensurius  had  held  moderate  views  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
iraditoreSf  and  accordingly  a  strong  fanatical  party  had  formed 
itself  in  Carthage  in  opposition  to  him,  headed  by  a  wealthy  and 
influential  widow  named  Lucilla,  and  countenanced  by  Secundus 
of  Tigisis,  episcopus  primae  sedis  in  Numidia.  There  were  thus  two 
parties,  each  anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  vacant  see. 
The  friends  of  the  late  bishop  fixed  their  choice  on  Caecilian,  the 
archdeacon,  and  secured  his  election  and  his  consecration  by 
Felix,  the  bishop  of  Aptunga,  before  the  other  party  were  ready 
for  action.  It  had  been  customary  for  the  Numidian  bishops 
to  be  present  at  the  election  and  consecration  of  the  bishop  of 
Carthage,  who  as  metropolitan  of  proconsular  Africa  occupied  a 
position  of  primacy  towards  all  the  African  provinces.  Caecilian's 
party,  however,  had  not  waited  for  them,  knowing  them  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  their  opponents.  Soon  after  Caecilian 's  consecra- 
tion, Secundus  sent  a  commission  to  Carthage,  which  appointed 
an  intcrventor  temporarily  to  administer  the  bishopric  which 
they  regarded  as  vacant.  Then  Secundus  himself  with  seventy 
of  the  Numidian  bishops  arrived  at  Carthage.  A  synod  of  Africa 
was  formed,  before  which  Caecilian  was  summoned;  his  con- 
secration was  declared  invalid,  on  the  ground  that  Felix  had  been 
a  traditor;  and  finally,  having  refused  to  obey  the  summons  to 
appear,  he  was  excommunicated,  and  the  lector  Majorinus,  a 
dependant  of  Lucilla's,  consecrated  in  his  stead.  This  synod 
forbade  the  African  churches  to  hold  communion  with  Caecilian, 
the  schism  became  overt,  and  in  a  very  short  time  there  were 
rival  bishops  and  rival  churches  throughout  the  whole  province. 

It  was  soon  clear,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  "  Pars  Majorini  " 
from  certain  privileges  conferred  on  the  African  church,  that  the 
sym{>athies  of  Constantine  were  with  the  other  party  (Eusebius, 
Hist,  eccl.  X.  6,  7).  To  investigate  the  dispute  an  imperial 
commission  was  issued  to  five  Gallic  bishops,  under  the  presidency 
of  Melchiades,  bishop  of  Rome.  The  number  of  referees  was 
afterwards  increased  to  twenty,  and  the  case  was  tried  at  Rome 
in  313.*  Ten  bishops  appeared  on  each  side,  the  leading  re- 
presentative of  the  Donatists  being  Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrae. 
The  decision  was  entirely  in  favour  of  Caecilian,  and  Donatus  was 
found  guilty  of  various  ecclesiastical  oflFences.  An  appeal  was 
taken  and  allowed;  but  the  decision  of  the  synod  of  Aries  in 
314  not  only  confirmed  the  position  of  Caecilian,  but  greatly 
strengthened  it  by  passing  a  canon  that  ordination  was  not 

^  There  were  three  prominent  men  named  Donatus  connected 
with  the  movement — Donatus  of  Casae  Nigrae;  Donatus  surnaraed 
Magnus,  who  succeeded  Majorinus  as  the  Donatist  bishop  of 
Carthage;  and  Donatus  of  Bagoi,  a  leader  of  the  circumcellioneSt 
who  was  captured  and  executed  c.  350.  The  name  of  the  sect  was 
derived  from  the  second  of  these.  The  Donatists  themselves 
repudiated  the  designation,  which  was  applied  to  them  by  their 
opponents  as  a  reproach.  They  called  themselves  "  Pars  Majorini  " 
or  '•  Pars  Donati." 

*The  Donatist  movement  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of  the 
new  importance  which  the  changed  position  of  the  church  under 
Constantine  gave  to  the  synodal  system  of  ecclesiastical  legislation. 


invalid  because  performed  by  a  traditor,  if  otherwise  regular. 
Felix  had  previously  been  declared  innocent  after  an  examination 
of  records  and  witnesses  at  Carthage.  A  further  appeal  to  the 
emperor  in  person  was  heard  at  Milan  in  3 16,  when  all  points  wefe 
finally  decided  in  favour  of  Caecilian,  probably  on  the  advice  of 
Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova.  Henceforward  the  power  of  the  state 
was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  defeated  party.  Persistent 
Donatists  were  no  longer  merely  heretics;  they  were  rebels 
and  incurred  the  confiscation  of  Uieir  church  property  and  the 
forfeiture  of  their  civil  rights. 

The  attempt  to  destroy  the  sect  by  force  had  the  result  of 
intensif3dng  its  fanaticism.  Majorinus,  the  Donatist  bishop  of 
Carthage,  died  in  315,  and  was  succeeded  by  Donatus,  sumamed 
Magnus,  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  under  whose  influence 
the  schism  gained  fresh  strength  from  the  opposition  it  en- 
countered. Force  was  met  with  force;  the  Circumcdliones, 
bands  of  fugitive  slaves  and  vagrant  (circum  ceUas)  peasants, 
attached  themselves  to  the  Donatists,  and  their  violence  reached 
such  a  height  as  to  threaten  civil  war.  In  321  Constantine,  see- 
ing probably  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  abandoning  his  usual 
policy  of  toleration,  sought  to  retrace  his  steps  by  granting 
the  Donatists  Hberty  to  act  according  to  their  consciences, 
and  declaring  that  the  points  in  dispute  between  them  and  the 
orthodox  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  God.  This  wise  policy, 
to  which  he  consistently  adhered  to  the  close  of  his  reign,  was  not 
followed  by  his  son  and  successor  Constans,  who,  after  repeated 
attempts  to  win  over  the  sect  by  bribes,  resorted  to  persecution. 
The  renewed  excesses  of  the  Circumcelliones,  among  whom  were 
ranged  fugitive  slaves,  debtors  and  political  malcontents  of  all 
kinds,  had  given  to  the  Donatist  schism  a  revolutionary  asp>ect; 
and  its  forcible  suppression  may  therefore  have  seemed  to 
Constans  even  more  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  empire 
than  for  the  vindication  of  orthodoxy.  The  power  which  they 
had  been  the  first  to  invoke  having  thus  declared  so  emphatically 
and  persistently  against  them,  the  Donatists  revived  the  old 
worid-alien  Christianity  of  the  days  of  persecution,  and  repeated 
Tertullian's  question,  "  What  has  the  emperor  to  do  with  the 
church  ?  "  {Quid  est  imper atari  cum  ecclesia  ?)  Such  an  attitude 
aggravated  the  lawlessness  of  the  Circumcellion  adherents  of 
the  sect,  and  their  outrages  were  in  turn  made  the  justification 
for  the  most  rigorous  measures  against  the  whole  Donatist 
party  indiscriminately.  Many  of  their  bishops  fell  victims  to 
the  persecution,  and  Donatus  (Magnus)  and  several  others  were 
banished  from  their  sees. 

With  the  accession  of  Julian  (361)  an  entire  change  took  place 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Donatists.  Their  churches  were  restored 
and  their  bishops  reinstated  (Parmenianus  succeeding  the 
deceased  Donatus  at  Carthage),  with  the  natural  result  of  greatly 
increasing  both  the  numbers  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  party. 
A  return  to  the  earlier  policy  of  repression  was  made  under 
Valentinian  I.  and  Gratian,  by  whom  the  Donatist  churches  were 
again  closed,  and  all  their  assemblies  forbidden.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century  that  the 
sect  began  to  decline,  owing  largely  to  the  rise  among  them  of  a 
group  of  moderate  and  scholarly  men  like  the  grammarian 
Tychonius,  who  vainly  strove  to  overcome  the  more  fanatical 
section.  Against  the  house  thus  divided  against  itself  both  state 
and  church  directed  not  unsuccessfid  assaults.  In  405  an  edict 
was  issued  by  the  emperor  Honorius  commanding  the  Donatists, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  return  to  the  Catholic  chmtrh. 
On  the  other  hand,  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo,  after  several 
years'  negotiation,  arranged  a  great  conference  between  the 
Donatists  and  the  orthodox,  which  was  held  under  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  at  Carthage  in  411.  There  were  present  286 
Catholics  and  279  Donatist  bishops.  Before  entering  on  the 
proceedings  the  Catholics  pledged  themselves,  if  defeated,  to  give 
up  their  sees,  while  in  the  other  event  they  promised  to  recognize 
the  Donatists  as  bishops  on  their  simply  declaring  their  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  church.  The  latter  proposal,  though  it  was 
received  with  scorn  at  the  time,  had  perhaps  ultimately  as  much 
influence  as  the  logic  of  Augustine  in  breaking  the  strength  of  the 
schism.    The  discussion,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  Augustine 
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and  Aurelhis  of  Carthage  being  the  chief  speakers  on  the  one  side, 
and  Primian  and  Petilian  on  the  other,  turned  exclusively  upon 
the  two  questions  that  had  given  rise  to  the  schism — first,  the 
question  of  fact,  whether  Felix  of  Aptunga  who  consecrated 
Caecilian  had  been  a  traditor;  and  secondly,  the  question  of 
doctrine,  whether  a  church  by  tolerance  of  unworthy  members 
within  its  pale  lost  the  essential  a  ttributesof  purity  andcathoUdty. 
The  Donatist  position,  like  that  of  the  Novatians,  was  that  the 
mark  of  the  true  church  is  to  guard  the  essential  predicate  of 
hofiness  by  excluding  all  who  have  committed  mortal  sin;  the 
Catholic  standpoint  was  that  such  holiness  is  not  destroyed  by 
the  presence  of  unworthy  members  in  the  church  but  rests  upon 
the  divine  foundation  of  the  church  and  upon  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  communication  of  grace  through  the  priesthood. 
In  the  words  of  Optatus  of  Milevi,  sanctitas  de  sacramentis 
coUigitur,  non  de  superbia  personarum  pondera.  And  the  much 
wider  diffusion  of  the  orthodox  church  was  also  taken  as  practical 
confirmation  that  it  alone  possessed  what  was  regarded  as  the 
equally  essential  predicate  of  catholicity. 

The  decision  of  Marcellinus,  the  imperial  commissioner,  was  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  party  on  both  questions,  and  it  was  at  once 
confirmed  on  an  appeal  to  the  emperor.  The  severest  penal 
measures  were  enforced  against  the  schismatics;  in  414  they 
were  denied  all  civil  rights,  in  41  s  the  holding  of  assemblies  was 
forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  But  they  lived  on,  suffering  with 
their  orthodox  brethren  in  the  Vandal  invasions  of  the  5th 
century,  and  like  them  finally  disappearing  before  the  Saracen 

onslaught  two  centuries  later. 

AuTHOiUTiBS. — I.  Contemporary  sources:  Optatus  Milevitanus 
De  SckismaU  Donalistarum  adversus  Pannenianumt  written  c.  368 
(Dupin's  ed.,  Paris,  1700),  and  several  of  the  works  of  Augustine. 
2.  Modern:  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Entwurf  einer  voUstdndigen  Hislorie 
der  Ketzereien  (Leipzig,  1768) :  Hauck-Herzog,  Realencyk.  fur  prot. 
TheoLt  art.  **  Donatismus  "  by  w.  Bonwetsch,  who  cites  the  literature 
very  fully ;  W.  Moller,  History  of  ihe  Christian  Church  (vol.  i.  pp. 
331  flf.,  445  ff.) ;  D.  Voiter,  Der  Ursprung  des  Donalisnms  (Freiburg, 
1883). 

DONATUS,  AELItJS,  Roman  grammarian  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  The 
only  fact  known  regarding  his  life  is  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  St 
Jerome.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  professional  works,  of 
which  there  are  still  extant: — Ars  grammatica;  the  larger  portion 
of  his  commentary  on  Terence  (a  compilation  from  other  com- 
mentaries), but  probably  not  in  its  original  form;  and  a  few 
fragments  of  his  notes  on  Virgil,  preserved  and  severely  criticized 
by  Servius,  together  with  the  preface  and  introduction,  and  life  of 
VirgQ.  The  first  of  these  works,  and  especially  the  section  on  the 
eight  parts  of  speech,  though  possessing  little  claim  to  originality, 
and  in  fact  evidently  based  on  the  same  authorities  which  were 
used  by  the  grammarians  Charisius  and  Biomedes,  attained  such 
popularity  is  a  school-book  that  in  the  middle  ages  the  writer*s 
name,  like  the  French  Calepin,  became  a  common  metonymy  (in 
the  form  donet)  for  a  rudimentary  treatise  of  any  sort.  On  the 
introduction  of  printing  editions  of  the  little  book  were  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  extent.  It  is  extant  in  the  form  of  an  Ars  Minora 
which  only  treats  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  an  Ars  Majors  which 
deals  with  grammar  in  general  at  greater  length. 

Aelius  Donatus  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Tiberius  Claudius 

Donatus,  the  author  of  a  commentary  {Interpretationes)  on  the 

Aeneid  (of  far  less  value  than  that  of  Servius),  who  lived  about 

fifty  years  later. 

The  best  text  of  the  Ars  and  the  commentaries  upon  it  by  Servius 
and  others  is  in  H.  Keil,  GrammaUci  Latini,  iv. ;  of  the  commentary 
on  Terence  there  is  an  edition  by  P.  Wessner  (1902,  Teubner  series;, 
with  bibliography  and  full  account  of  MSS.  See  generally  £.  A. 
Grafenhan,  Gescnichle  der  klassischen  Philologie  im  Alter  turn,  iv. 
(^850);  P.  Rosenstock,  De  Donato,  Terenti  .  .  .  explicatore  (1886); 
H.  T.  Karsten,  De  comm.  Don,  ad  Terenti  fabulas  ari^ine  et  com^ 
positione  (Leiden,  I1K>7)*  For  the  commentary  of  Tibenus  Donatus 
see  O.  Ribbeck,  Prolegomena  to  Virgil,  Grafenhan  (as  above),  and 
V.  Burkas,  De  Tiberii  C^audii  Donati  m  Aeneidem  commentario  (1889)* 
The  text  will  be  found  in  G.  Fabricius's  edition  of  Virgil  (1561), 
ed.  by  H.  George,  i.  (1905  foil.). 

DONAUWdRTH,  a  town  of   Germany  in   the  kingdom  of 

Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  at  the  confluence  of  the 

W5mit2,  25  m.  N.  of  Augsburg  by  rail  and  at  the  junction  of  lines 


to  Ulm  and  Ingolstadt.    Pop.  5000.    It  is  an  ancient  town  and 

has  several  medieval  buildings  of  interest.    Notable  among  its 

seven  churches  (six  Roman  Catholic)  are  the  Kloster-Kirche 

(monasterial),  a  beautiful  Gothic  edifice  with  the  sarcophagus 

of  Maria  of  Brabant,  and  that  of  the  former  Benedictine  abbey, 

Heilig-Rreuz,  with  a  lofty  tower.    Remarkable  among  secular 

buildings  are  the  Gothic  town  hall,  and  the  so-called  Tanz-haus, 

which  now  includes  both  a  theatre  and  a  school.    The  industries 

embrace  machinery,  brewing  and  saw-milling;  the  place  is  of 

some  importance  as  a  river  port,  and  the  centre  of  a  considerable 

agricultural  trade. 

Donauwdrth  grew  up  in  the  course  of  the  nth  and  12th 

centuries  imder  the  protection  of  the  castle  of  Mangoldstein, 

became  in  the  13th  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Upper  Bavaria,  who, 

however,  soon  withdrew  to  Munich  to  escape  from  the  manes  of 

his  wife  Maria  of  Brabant,  whom  he  had  there  beheaded  on  an 

unfounded  suspicion  of  infidelity.    The  town  received  the  freedom 

of  the  Empire  in  1308,  and  maintained  its  position  in  spite  of  the 

encroachments  of  Bavaria  till  1607,  when  the  interference  of  the 

Protestant  inhabitants  with  the  abbot  of  the  HeiUg-Kreuz  called 

forth  an  imperial  law  authorizing  the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  inflict 

chastisement  for  the  offence.    In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was 

stormed  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1632),  and  captured  by  King 

Ferdinand  (1634).    In  the  vicinity,  on  the  Schellenberg,  the 

Bavarians  and   French  were  defeated  by  Marlborough  and 

Prince  Lotiis  of  Baden  on  the  2nd  of  July  1704.    The  imperial 

freedom  restored  to  the  town  by  Joseph  I.  in  1705  was  again  lost 

by  reincorporation  with  Bavaria  in  17 14.    In  the  neighbourhood 

the  Austrians  under  Mack  were,  on  the  6th  of  October  1805, 

decisively  defeated  by  the  French  under  Soult. 

See  K6nigBd6rfer,  Gesckichie  des  Klosters  turn  Heiligen  Kreuz  in 
Donauwdrth  (1819-20). 

DON  BENfTO»  a  town  of  western  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Badajoz;  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Guadiana,  on  the  Madrid- 
Badajoz-Lisbon  railway.  Pop.  (1900)  16,565.  Don  Benfto  is  a 
thriving  and  comparatively  modern  town;  for  it  dates  only  from 
the  15th  century,  when  it  was  founded  by  refugees  from  Don 
Llorente,  who  deserted  their  own  town  owing  to  the  danger  of 
floods  from  the  Guadiana.  Besides  manufactures  of  brandy, 
flour,  oil,  soap,  linen  and  cloth,  it  has  an  active  trade  in  wheat, 
wine  and  fruit,  especially  melons. 

DONCASTER,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Doncaster  parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, England,  156  m.  N.  by  W.  from  London.  Pop.  (1901) 
28,932.  It  lies  in  a  flat  plain  on  the  river  Don,  with  slight  hills 
rismg  westward.  It  is  an  important  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  whose  principal  locomotive  and  carriage  works  are  here, 
and  it  is  also  served  by  the  North  Eastern,  Great  Eastern,  Great 
Central,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  and  Midland  railways.  The 
Don  affords  intercommunication  with  Goole  and  the  Humber. 
The  parish  church  of  St  (^eorge,  occup)ang  the  site  of  an  older 
structure  of  the  same  name,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1853,  was  finished 
in  1 858  under  the  direction  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  It  is  a  fine  cruciform 
structure  of  Decorated  character,  with  a  central  tower  170  ft. 
high,  and  contains  a  particularly  fine  organ.  St  James's  church 
was  erected,  under  the  same  architect  and  Lord  Grimthorpe,  by 
the  Great  Northern  railway  company.  Other  important  build- 
ings are  the  town  hall,  mansion  house,  free  library  and  art  school, 
com  exchange  and  markets.  The  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  1553  and  reorganized  in  1862.  Doncaster  race-meetings  are 
widely  famous.  The  racecourse  lies  i  m.  S.E.  of  the  town.  The 
old  course  is  i  m.  7  fur.  70  yds.  in  length,  and  the  Sandall  course 
of  t  m.  was  added  in  1892.  The  grand  stand  was  erected  in  1777, 
but  there  are  several  additional  stands.  Races  have  long  been 
held  at  Doncaster,  and  there  was  a  stand  on  the  course  before  the 
year  1615.  The  St  Leger  takes  its  name  from  Lieut.-General 
St  Leger,  who  originated  the  race  in  1776;  but  it  was  not  so 
named  till  1778.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the  second  week  of 
September.  A  system  of  electric  tramways  connects  the  town 
with  its  principal  suburbs.  The  agricultural  trade  is  extensive, 
and  there  are  iron,  brass  and  agricultural  machine  w6rks. 
Doncaster  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  a  populous  district  extending 
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up  the  valley  of  the  Don.  Two  miles  S.W.  is  the  urban  district 
of  Balby-with-Hexthorpe  (pop.  6781);  and  7  m.  S.  is  that  of 
Tickhill,  where  there  are  remains  of  a  Norman  castle.  Wheatley 
{3579)  lies  2  m.  N.E.  The  borough  of  Doncaster  is  under  a 
mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coundilors.  Area,  1695  acres. 
History. — There  was  a  Roman  station  here,  and  numerous 
remains  of  the  Roman  period  have  been  found.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Doncaster,  as  a  herewic  of  the  manor  of 
Hexthorp,  belonged  to  Earl  Tostig;  but  before  1086  it  had  been 
granted  to  Robert,  earl  of  Mortain,  whose  successor  William  was 
attainted  for  treason  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  overlordship 
then  fell  to  the  crown,  and  the  families  of  Frossard,  Mauley  and 
Salvin  successively  held  the  manor  as  underlords.  Doncaster  was 
evidently  a  borough  held  of  the  crown  for  a  fee  farm  rent  before 
1 194,  when  Richard  I.  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  burgesses 
their  soke  and  town  to  hold  by  the  ancient  rent  and  by  twenty- 
five  marks  yearly.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1467  by  Edward 
IV.,  who  granted  a  gild  merchant  and  appointed  that  the  town 
should  be  governed  by  a  mayor  and  two  serjeants-at-mace  elected 
every  year  by  the  burgesses.  Henry  VII.,  while  confirming  this 
charter  in  1505,  granted  further  that  the  burgesses  should  hold 
their  town  and  soke  with  all  the  manors  in  the  soke  on  payment 
of  a  fee  farm.  He  also  by  another  charter  in  1508  confirmed 
letters  patent  granted  by  Peter  de  Mauley  in  134 1,  by  which  the 
latter  renounced  to  the  inhabitants  of  Doncaster  all  the  manorial 
claims  which  he  had  upon  them,  with  the  "  pernicious  customs  " 
which  his  ancestors  claimed  from  bakers,  brewers,  butchers, 
fishers  and  wind-fallen  trees.  In  1623  Ralph  Salvin  tried  to 
regain  the  manor  of  Doncaster  from  the  mayor  and  burgesses, 
who,  fearing  that  the  case  would  go  against  them,  agreed  to  pay 
about  £3000,  in  return  for  which  he  gave  up  his  claim  to  all  the 
manors  in  the  soke.  Charles  II.  in  1664  gave  the  town  a  new 
charter,  granting  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen  and  twenty-four  capital  burgesses,  but  since  this  was  not 
enrolled  and  was  therefore  of  no  effect  the  burgesses  obtained 
another  charter  from  James  II.  in  1684  by  which  the  town  was 
governed  until  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act.  In  1 200  a  fair  at 
Doncaster  on  the  vigil  and  day  of  St  James  the  Apostle  was  con- 
firmed to  Robert  de  Tumham,  who  held  the  manor  in  right  of 
his  wife,  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  day,  for  which  he  had  to 
give  the  king  two  palfreys  worth  loos.  each.  By  the  charter  of 
1 194  the  burgesses  received  licence  to  hold  a  fair  on  the  vigil, 
feast  and  morrow  of  the  Annunciation,  and  this  with  the  fair  on 
St  James's  day  was  confirmed  to  them  by  Henry  VII.  in  1505. 
The  fairs  and  markets  are  still  held  under  these  charters. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Yorkshire;  Edward  Miller,  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Doncaster  (i 828-1 831) ;  Calendar  to  the 
Records  of  the  Borough  of  Doncaster,  published  by  the  Corporation. 

DON  COSSACKS,  TERRITORY  OF  THE  (Russ.  Donskaya 
Oblast),  a  government  of  S.E.  Russia,  bounded  W.  by  the  govern- 
ments of  Voronezh,  Kharkov  and  Ekaterinoslav,  S.W.  by  the  Sea 
of  Azov,  S.  by  the  governments  of  Kuban  and  Stavropol,  and  E. 
by  those  of  Astrakhan  and  Saratov.  Area,  63,532  sq.  m.  Pop. 
1,010,135  in  1867,  2,585,920  in  1897  and  3,125,400  (estimate)  in 
1906.  It  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  region  of  the  South 
Russian  steppes,  but  in  the  N.,  W.  and  S.W.  presents  more  the 
aspects  of  elevated  plains  gapped  with  ravine-like  river-courses, 
while  in  the  S.E.,  towards  the  Manych  depression,  it  passes  over 
into  the  arid  Aral-Caspian  steppes  {e,g,  Zadonsk  Steppe),  dotted 
over  with  salt  lakes.  Geologically  the  region  is  made  up  of 
Carboniferous  limestones,  clay  slates  and  sandstones,  containing 
anthracite  and  coal;  of  Cretaceous  marls,  chalk,  sandstone  and 
greensands — chalk  cliffs,  in  fact,  accompany  the  Don  for  200  m. ; 
and  of  Miocene  limestones  and  days.  The  surface,  especially  W. 
of  the  Don,  is  the  fertile  black  earth,  intermingled  here  and  there, 
especially  in  the  Zadonsk  Steppe,  with  clay  impregnated  with  salt. 
The  government  is  drained  by  the  Don  and  its  tributaries,  of 
which  the  Donets,  Chir  and  Mius  enter  from  the  right  and  the 
Khoper  and  Medvyeditsa  from  the  left.  The  Don  is  navigable 
throughout  the  government,  and  at  Kalach  is  connected  by  a 
railway,  45  m.  long,  with  Tsaritsyn  on  the  Volga,  routes  by  which 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  heavy  merchandise  is  transported.    The 


cHmate  is  continental  and  dry,  the  average  temperatures  being — 
year  43**  Fahr.,  January  13*',  July  72°  at  Uryupina  (in  50**  48' 
N.;  alt.  92  ft.) ;  and  year  48°,  January  21°,  July  73®  at  Taganrog. 
The  annual  rainfaU  at  the  same  two  places  is  13*4  and  17  "4  in. 
respectively.    Forests  cover  only  2  %  of  the  area. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  are  Cossacks,  the  other 
ethnological  groups  being  (1897)  27,234  Armenians,  2255  Greeks, 
1267  Albanians,  16,000  Jews  and  some  30,000  Kalmuck  Tatars^ 
who  are  Lamaists  in  religion.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  people, 
except  the  Jews  and  about  3000  Mahommedans,  belong  to  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  The  Cossacks  own  nearly  30,000,000 
acres  of  land.  The  government  is  well  provided  with  schools, 
especially  on  the  Cossack  territory.  Agriculture  is  the  prindpal 
occupation,  but  the  crops  vary  very  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
owing  to  deficiency  of  rain.  Vines  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale, 
and  tobacco  is  grown  in  the  south.  Cattle-breeding  is  important, 
and  there  are  fine  breeds  of  horses  and  large  flocks  of  sheep. 
Productive  fisheries  are  carried  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don. 
Nearly  13,000  persons  are  engaged  in  coal-mining;  the  coalfields 
form  part  of  the  vast  Donets  coal  basin  (10,420  sq.  m.,  with  a 
total  output  of  nearly  1 3,000,000  tons  annually) .  Some  iron  ore, 
gypsum,  salt  and  Hmestone  are  also  produced.  The  principal 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  flour-milling,  potteries, 
ironworks  and  tobacco  factories.  The  exports  consist  chiefly 
of  cereals,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wine,  fish  and  hides.  The 
government  b  under  the  administration  of  the  ministry  of 
war,  and  is  divided  into  nine  districts — Donets  (chief  town, 
Kamenskaya  with  23,576  inhabitants  in  1897),  First  Don  dis- 
trict (Konstantinovskaya,  8800),  Second  Don  district  (Nizhne- 
Chirskaya,  15,196),  Rostov  (Rostov-on-Don,  119,889),  Salsky 
(Velikoknyazheskaya),  Taganrog  (Taganrog,  58,928  in  1900), 
Ust-medvyeditsa  (Ust-medvyeditsa,  16,000),  Khoper  (Uryupina, 
9600),  Cherkasky  (Novo-cherkassk,  52,005).  The  capital  of 
the  government  is  Novo-cherkassk.  Many  of  the  Cossack 
stanitsas  (villages)  are  very  populous.       (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

DONEGAL,  a  county  in  the  extreme  north-west  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  OceaD, 
E.  by  Lough  Foyle  and  the  counties  Londonderry  and  Tyrone, 
and  S.  by  Donegal  Bay  and  the  coimties  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim. 
The  area  is  1,197,153  acres,  or  about  187 1  sq.  m.,  the  coimty  being 
the  largest  in  Ireland  after  Cork  and  Mayo.  This  portion  of  the 
country  possesses  little  natural  wealth;  its  physical  character- 
istics are  against  easy  communications,  and  although  its  northern 
coast  affords  one  or  two  good  natural  harbours,  there  is  no 
commercial  inducement  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  fine 
scenery  and  other  natural  attractions  of  Donegal  thus  remained 
practically  unknown  until  late  in  the  19th  century,  but  an  effort 
was  then  made  by  Lord  George  Hill  to  introduce  wealth  from 
without  into  the  county,  and  to  develop  its  resources  in  this, 
almost  the  only  possible  direction.  The  county  possesses  a  large 
extent  of  sea-coast  indented  by  numerous  inlets.  BaUyshannon 
harbour,  the  most  southern  of  these,  is  small,  and  has  a  bar  at 
its  mouth,  as  has  Donegal  harbour  farther  north.  Killybegs 
harbour  is  'well  sheltered,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels. 
These,  with  Bruckles  or  M'Swiney's  Bay,  and  Teelin  harbour, 
suitable  for  small  vessels,  are  arms  of  the  fine  inlet  of  Donegal 
Bay.  The  western  shore  is  beautified  by  the  indentations  of 
Loughros  Beg,  Gweebarra,  Trawenagh  and  Inishfree  Bays.  On 
the  north  is  Sheephaven,  within  which  is  Dimfanaghy  Bay,  where 
the  largest  ships  may  lie  in  safety,  as  they  may  also  in  Mulroy 
Bay  and  Lough  Swilly  farther  east.  Lough  Foyle,  which  divides 
Donegal  from  Londonderry,  is  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  but  is 
shallow  and  in  part  dry  at  ebb  tide,  contracted  at  its  entrance, 
and  encumbered  with  shoals.  A  few  miles  west  of  Malin  Head, 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  mainland  of  Ireland,  the  varied 
and  extensive  Lough  Swilly  runs  far  into  the  interior.  From 
these  two  loughs  much  land  has  been  reclaimed.  Numerous 
islands  and  rocks  stud  the  coast.  The  largest  island  is  North  Aran, 
about  15  m.  in  circumference,  with  a  lofty  hill  in  its  centre,  and  a 
gradual  declivity  down  to  the  sea.  On  the  northern  coast  are 
Tory  Island,  and,  farther  east,  InishtrahuU,  the  ultima  Thule  of 
Ireland.    The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  obtain  a  precarious 
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Ihrdiliood  by  fishing,  kelp-burning  and  rude  husbandry,  but  are 
often  reduced  to  extreme  destitution. 

Mountains  and  irregular  groups  of  highlands  occupy  the  whole 
interior  of  the  county,  and  a  considerable  portion  is  bog  and  moor- 
land. Errigal  mountain  in  the  north-west  attains  an  elevation  of 
3466  ft.  and  commands  from  its  summit  a  fine  view  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country.  In  its  vicinity,  the  Derryveagh 
mountains  reach  2240  ft.  in  Slieve  Snaght;  Muckish  is  2197  ft.; 
in  the  south  Bluestack  reaches  2219  ft.;  and  in  the  Inmshowen 
peninsula  between  Loughs  Swilly  and  Foyle,  another  Slieve 
Snaght  is  2019  ft.  in  elevation.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
north  coast  of  Donegal  Bay  stands  Slieve  League,  whose  western 
flank  consists  of  a  mighty  cliff,  descending  almost  sheer  to  the 
Atlantic,  exhibiting  beautiful  variegated  colouring,  and  reaching 
an  extreme  height  of  1972  ft.  From  these  details  it  will  appear 
that  the  scenery  of  the  highlands  and  the  sea-coast  often  attain  a 
character  of  savage  and  romantic  grandeur;  whereas  the  eastern 
and  southern  portions  are  generally  less  elevated  and  more  fertile, 
but  still  possess  considerable  beauty.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  surface,  however,  is  occupied  by  bogs,  and  entirely  destitute 
of  timber. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tidal  river  Foyle,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  this  county  and  Tyrone  and  Londonderry, 
the  rivers,  though  numerous,  are  of  small  size.  The  branches  of 
the  Foyle  which  rise  in  Donegal  are  the  Derg,  issuing  from  Lough 
Derg,  and  the  Finn,  rising  in  the  beautiful  little  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  the  highlands,  and  passing  through  some  of  the  best 
cultivated  land  in  the  county.  The  Foyle,  augmented  by  their 
contributions,  and  by  those  of  several  other  branches  from  the 
counties  Tyrone  and  Londonderry,  proceeds  northward,  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Foyle, 
at  the  city  of  Londonderry.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large 
burden  to  this  place,  and  thence  by  lighters  of  fifty  tons  as  far  as 
Lifford.  Boats  of  fourteen  tons  can  proceed  up  the  Finn  river  as 
far  as  Castlefinn.  The  fine  river  Erne  flows  from  Lough  Erne 
through  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county  into  the  southern 
extremity  of  Donegal  Bay.  Its  navigation  is  prevented  by  a  fall 
of  12  ft.,  generally  called  the  Salmon  Leap,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ballyshannon,  and  by  rapids  between  Ball3^hannon  and 
Belleek,  on  the  confines  of  Co.  Fermanagh.  The  Gweebarra,  the 
Owenea,  and  the  Eask  are  the  only  other  streams  of  any  note. 
Lakes  are  very  nimierous  in  Donegal.  The  most  remarkable,  and 
also  the  largest,  is  Lough  Derg,  comprising  within  its  waters 
several  islets,  on  one  of  which.  Station  Island,  is  the  cave 
named  St  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a  celebrated  place  of  resort  for 
pilgrims  and  devotees.  The  circumference  of  the  lake  is  about 
9  m.,  and  the  extent  of  the  island  to  which  the  pilgrims  are 
ferried  over  is  less  than  i  acre.  The  landscape  round  Lough 
Derg  is  desolate  and  sombre  in  the  extreme,  barren  moors  and 
heathy  hills  surrounding  it  on  all  sides.  Salmon,  sea-trout  and 
brown  trout  afford  sport  in  most  of  the  rivers  and  loughs,  and 
Glenties  for  the  Owenea  rivier,  and  Gweedore  for  the  Clady,  in  the 
west;  Killybegs  for  the  Eanymore  and  Eask,  in  the  south;  and 
Rathmelton  and  Rosapenna  for  the  Owencarrow  and  Leannan, 
in  the  north,  may  be  mentioned  as  centres.  Ballyshannon  and 
Bundoran,  in  the  extreme  south,  are  centres  for  the  Erne  and 

other  waters  outside  the  county. 

Geology. — ^The  dominant  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  county  is 
the  north-east  and  south-west  strike  forced  upon  the  older  rocks 
during  earth-movements  that  set  in  at  the  close  of  Silurian  times. 
The  granite  that  forms  characteristically  the  core  of  the  folds  is 
probably  of  the  same  age  as  that  of  Leinster,  or  may  possibly  repre- 
sent older  igneous  masses,  brought  into  a  general  parallelism  during 
the  main  epoch  of  stress.  The  oldest  recognizable  series  of  rocks 
is  the  Dalradian,  and  its  quartzites  form  the  white  summits  of 
Muckish,  Errigal  and  Aghla.  The  intruding  ^anite,  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  north-west,  has  frequently  united  with  the  meta- 
morphic  series  to  form  composite  gneiss.  In  the  southern  mass  near 
Pettigo,  once  regarded  as  Archaean  and  fundamental,  residual 
"  eyes "  of  the  hornblendic  rocks  that  are  associated  with  the 
Dalradian  series  remain  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  gneiss.  North  of 
this,  the  country  is  wilder,  consisting  largely  of  mica-schist,  through 
which  a  grand  mass  of  unfoliated  granite  rises  at  Barnesmore.  The 
course  ofthe  Gweebarra,  or  Glen  Beagh,  of  the  Glendowan  mountains, 
and  the  Aghla  ridge,  have  all  been  determined  by  the  general  strike 


imparted  to  the  country.  At  Donegal  Bay  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
sandstone  and  limestone  come  in  as  a  synclinal,  and  the  limestone 
extends  to  Bundoran.  Small  Carboniferous  outliers  on  the  summits 
of  the  great  cliff  of  Slieve  Leafi'ue  show  the  former  extension  of  these 
strata.  Boe  iron-ore  is  raised  as  a  gas-purifier;  and  talc-schist  has 
been  worked  for  steatite  at  Crohy  Head.  In  most  parts  of  the  west 
the  patches  of  glacial  drift  form  the  only  agricultural  land.  The 
fine-grained  sandstone  of  Mount  Charles  near  Donegal  is  a  well- 
known  building  stone,  and  the  granites  of  the  north-west  have 
attracted  much  attention. 

Industries, — ^The  modes  of  agriculture  present  little  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  county,  and  the  spade  still  supplies  the  place 
of  the  plough  where  the  rocky  nature  of  the  surface  prevents 
the  application  of  the  latter  implement.  The  soil  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  county,  i,e.  the  granite,  quartz  and  mica  slate 
districts,  is  thin  and  cold,  while  that  on  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone is  warm  and  friable.  Owing  to  the  boggy  nature  of  the  soil, 
agriculture  has  not  made  much  progress,  although  in  certain 
districts  (Gweedore,  for  instance)  much  land  has  been  brought 
under  cultivation  through  the  enterprise  of  the  proprietors- 
Roughly  speaking,  however,  about  45  %  of  the  land  is  waste,. 
35  %  pasture  and  15  %  tillage.  Wheat  and  barley  are  quite 
an  inconsiderable  crop,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects 
Donegal  is  much  behind  the  rest  of  Ulster  in  the  extent  of  its 
crops.  It  bears,  however,  a  more  favourable  comparison  as 
regards  its  live  stock,  as  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry  are  extensively 
kept. 

In  Donegal,  as  in  other  counties  of  Ulster,  the  linen  manu' 
f  acture  affords  employment  to  a  number  of  inhabitants,  especially 
at  Raphoe,  while  the  manufacture  of  excellent  homespun,  woollen 
stockings  and  worked  muslin  is  carried  on  pretty  extensively. 
The  trade  in  these  manufactures  and  in  the  domestic  produce 
of  the  county  finds  its  principal  outlets  through  the  port  of 
Londonderry  and  the  inland  town  of  Strabane,  Co.  Tyrone. 
The  deep-sea  fisheries  are  important,  and  are  centred  at  Killybegs, 
Gweedore  and  Rathmullen.  The  salmon  fishery  is  also  prose- 
cuted to  a  considerable  extent,  the  principal  seats  of  the  trade 
being  at  Ballyshannon  and  Letterkenny. 

The  railway  system  includes  the  County  Donegal  railway  from 
Londonderry  south-west  to  Donegal  town  and  Killybegs,  with 
branches  to  Glenties,  a  village  near  the  west  coast,  and  to 
Ballyshannon;  and  the  Londonderry  and  Lough  Swilly,  serving 
Letterkenny,  and  continuing  to  Burtonport  with  a  branch  north 
to  Buncrana,  a  watering-place  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  Cardonagh 
in  the  Innishowen  peninsula.  From  Letterkenny  the  line  con- 
tinues to  Dunfanaghy  on  the  north  coast,  thence  to  Gweedore 
and  Burtonport. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  population  (185,635  in 
1891 ;  173,722  in  1901)  decreases  less  seriously  than  in  most  Irish 
counties,  though  the  proportion  of  emigrants  is  large.  About 
78  %  of  the  poptilation  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  almost  the  whole 
is  rural.  The  native  Erse  naturally  dies  out  slowly  in  this  remote 
county,  and  the  Donegal  dialect  is  said  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
Irish  language.  The  towns  are  small  in  extent  and  importance. 
Lifford  (pop.  446),  the  county  town,  is  practically  a  suburb 
of  Strabane,  in  the  neighbouring  Co.  Tyrone.  Ballyshannon 
(2359)  on  the  river  Erne,  Letterkenny  (2370)  at  the  head  of  Lough 
Swilly,  and  Donegal  (1214)  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  that  name, 
are  the  other  principal  towns.  The  principal  watering-places  are 
Mo\'ille  on  Lough  Foyle,  Buncrana  and  Rathmelton  on  Lough 
Swilly;  while,  following  the  coast  from  north  to  south,  Rosapenna, 
Dunfanaghy,  Gweedore,  Dungloe  and  Ardara,  with  Bundoran 
in  the  extreme  south,  are  seaside  villages  frequently  visited. 
Resorts  deserving  mention  for  the  attractive  scenery  for  which 
they  are  centres,  are — Ardara,  on  the  Owenea  river,  where  the 
cliffs  of  the  neighbouring  coast  are  particularly  fine;  Carrick, 
Malin  Head,  the  beautiful  land-locked  bay  of  Mulroy,  Narin  on 
Boylagh  Bay,  Portsalon  on  Lough  Swilly,  and  Stranorlar,  a  small 
market  town  near  the  fine  mountain  pass  of  Barnesmore. 

Donegal  contains  seven  baronies  and  fifty  parishes*  Assizes 
are  held  at  Lifford,  and  quarter  sessions  at  Ballyshannon,  Bun- 
crana, Donegal,  Cardonagh,  Glenties,  Letterkenny  and  Lifford^ 
The  county  is  in  the  Protestant  dioceses  of  Clogher  and  Derry^ 
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and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Raphoe,  Clogher  and  Derry. 
The  county  returned  twelve  members  to  the  Irish  parliament; 
after  the  Union  it  returned  two;  but  it  is  now  divided  into  north, 
east,  south  and  west  divisions,  each  returning  one  member. 

History  and  Antiquities, — The  greater  part  of  Donegal  was 
anciently  called  Tyrconnell  (g.c.)  or  the  country  of  Conall;  and 
it  was  sometimes  called  O'Donnell's  country,  after  the  head 
chieftains  of  the  district.  This  district  was  formed  into  the 
county  of  Donegal  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1585, 
by  the  lord-deputy  Sir  John  Perrott.  The  most  noteworthy 
architectural  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  county  are  to  be  found 
at  the  head  of  Lough  Swilly,  where,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill  802  ft.  high,  some  remarkable  remains  exist  of  a  fortress 
or  palace  of  the  northern  Irish  kings.  These  are  known  as  the 
Grianan  of  Aileach,  and  evidently  date  from  a  period  prior  to  the 
1 2  th  century.  On  Tory  Island  there  are  one  of  the  best  specimens 
of  a  round  tower  and  some  other  interesting  remains.  Numerous 
ruins  of  ancient  castles  along  the  coast  prove  that  much  attention 
was  formerly  paid  to  the  defence  of  the  country  from  invasion. 
The  principal  are — Elilbarron  Castle,  an  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  0*Clerys,  near  Ballyshannon;  Donegal  Castle,  built  by  the 
O'Donnells,  anciently  their  chief  residence,  and  now  a  fine  ruin 
standing  close  to  the  water's  edge;  Burt  Castle,  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  shores  of  Lough  S^idlly  by  Sir  Cahir 
O'Dogherty,  to  whom  is  also  attributed  the  erection  of  Green 
Castle,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  clan  on  Lough  Foyle.  Near 
the  Castle  of  Doe,  or  M*Swiney*s  Castle,  at  Horn  Head,  is  a 
natural  perforation  in  the  roof  of  a  cave,  called  M*Swiney's  Gun, 
formed  by  the  workings  of  the  ocean  into  the  overhanging  cliff. 
When  the  wind  blows  due  north,  and  the  tide  is  at  half  flood,  the 
gun  is  seen  to  spout  up  jets  of  water  to  a  height  of  100  ft.,  attended 
with  explosions  heard  occasionally  in  favourable  weather  at  an 
immense  distance.  Gulmore  Fort,  on  the  coast  of  Lough  Swilly, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  O'Doghertys,  having  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  crown,  was  granted  in  1609  to  the 
corporation  of  London.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged  or  rebuilt, 
and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  the  celebrated  siege  of  Deny. 
Traces  of  religious  houses,  some  existing  only  in  traditionary  or 
documental  records,  are  also  numerous.  The  ruins  of  that  of 
Donegal,  founded  in  1474,  afford  proofs  of  its  ancient  grandeur. 
At  Raphoe,  5  m.  N.W.  of  Lifford,  is  the  cathedral  of  a  former 
diocese  united  to  that  of  Derry  in  1835. 

DONEGAL,  a  small  seaport  and  market  town  of  Co.  Donegal, 
Ireland  (not,  as  its  name  would  suggest,  the  county  town,  which 
is  Lifford),  in  the  south  parliamentary  division,  at  the  head  of 
Donegal  Bay,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eask,  on  the  Donegal 
railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1214.  Its  trade  in  agricultural  produce 
is  hampered  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  its  harbour,  the 
approach  to  which  is  beset  with  shoals.  Here  are  the  ruins  of 
a  fine  Jacobean  castle,  occupying  the  site  of  a  fortress  of  the 
O'Donnells  of  Tyrconnell,  but  built  by  Sir  Basil  Brooke  in  16 10. 
There  are  also  considerable  remains  of  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
founded  in  1474  by  one  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  here  were  compiled 
the  famous  "  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  a  record  of  Irish 
history  completed  in  1636  by  one  Michael  0*Clery  and  his 
coadjutors.  There  is  a  chalybeate  well  near  the  town,  and  75  m. 
S.,  at  Ballintra,  a  small  stream  forms  a  series  of  limestone  caverns 
known  as  the  Pullins.  Donegal  received  a  charter  from  James  I., 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  name  is 
said  to  signify  the  "  fortress  of  the  foreigners,"  and  to  allude  to  a 
settlement  by  the  Northmen. 

DONELSON,  FORT,  an  entrenched  camp  at  Dover,  Tennessee, 
U.S.A.,  erected  by  the  Confederates  in  the  Civil  War  to  guard  the 
lower  Cumberland  river,  and  taken  by  the  Federals  on  the  i6th  of 
February  1862.  It  consisted  of  two  continuous  lines  of  entrench- 
ments on  the  land  side,  and  water  batteries  commanding  the  river. 
After  the  capture  (Feb.  6)  of  Fort  Henry  on  the  lower  Tennessee 
the  Union  army  (three  divisions)  under  Brigadier-General  U.  S. 
Grant  marched  overland  to  invest  Donelson,  and  the  gunboat 
flotilla  (Commodore  A.  H.  Foote)  descended  the  Tennessee  and 
ascended  the  Cimiberland  to  meet  him.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 
the  Confederate  commander  in  Kentucky,  had  thrown  a  large 


garrison  under  General  Floyd  into  Donelson,  and  Grant  was  at 
first  outniunbered;  though  continually  reinforced,  the  latter  had 
at  no  time  more  than  three  men  to  the  Confederates'  two.  The 
troops  of  both  sides  were  imtrained  but  eager. 

On  the  1 2th  and  13th  of  February  1862  the  Union  divisions, 
skirmishing  heavily,  took  up  their  positions  investing  the  fort, 
and  on  the  14th  Footers  gunboats  attacked  the  water  batteries. 
The  latter  received  a  severe  repulse,  Foote  himself  being  amongst 
the  wounded,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Confederates  determined 
to  cut  their  way  through  Grant's  lines.  On  the  15th  General 
Pillow  attacked  the  Federal  division  of  McClernand  and  drove  it 
off  the  Nashville  road;  having  done  this,  however,  he  halted, 
and  even  retired.  Grant  ordered  General  C.  F.  Smith's  division 
to  assault  a  part  of  the  lines  which  had  been  denuded  of  its 
defenders  in  order  to  reinforce  Pillow.  Smith  personally  led  his 
young  volunteers  in  the  charge  and  carried  all  before  him.  The 
Confederates  returning  from  the  sortie  were  quite  unable  to  shake 
his  hold  on  the  captured  works,  and,  Grant  having  reinforced 
McClernand  with  Lew  Wallace's  division,  these  two  generab 
reoccupied  the  lost  position  on  the  Nashville  road.  On  the  i6th, 
the  two  senior  Confederate  generals  Floyd  and  Pillow  having 
escaped  by  steamer,  the  infantry  left  in  the  fort  under  General 
S.  B.  Buckner  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  Confederate 
cavalry  under  Colonel  Forrest  made  its  escape  by  road.  The 
prisoners  numbered  about  15,000  out  of  an  original  total  of 
18,000. 

DONGA,  a  Bantu  word  for  a  ravine,  narrow  watercourse  or 
gully  formed  by  the  action  of  water.  Adopted  by  the  European 
residents  of  South  Africa  from  the  Kaffirs,  the  use  of  the  word 
has  been  extended  by  English  writers  to  ravines  or  watercourses 
of  the  nature  indicated  in  various  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is 
almost  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  khor,  which,  however,  also  means 
the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  or  a  stream  flowing  throu^  a  ravine. 
The  Indian  word  nullah  (properly  a  watercourse)  has  also  the 
same  significance.  The  three  words  are  often  used  interchange- 
ably by  English  writers. 

DONGOLA,  a  mudiria  (province)  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
It  lies  wholly  within  the  region  known  as  Nubia  and  extends  along 
both  banks  of  the  Nile  from  about  18®  N.  to  20®  N.  The  rainfall 
is  very  slight,  and  the  area  of  fertility  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  lands  watered  by  the  Nile.  Beyond  stretches  eastward  the 
Nubian  desert,  westward  the  Libyan  desert.  The  Wadi  el  Kab 
(Gab),  west  of  and  parallel  to  the  Nile,  contains,  however,  a  good 
deal  of  arable  land.  This  wadi,  which  is  some  63  m.  long,  obtains 
water  by  percolation  from  the  Nile.  Farther  west  is  the  extensive 
plateau  of  Jebel  Abiad,  and  beyond,  some  250  nL  due  west  of 
Debba,  is  Bir  Natron,  or  Bir  Sultan,  a  valley  whence  natron  is 
obtained.  In  this  desert  region  is  found  the  addax,  the  rarest 
of  Sudan  antelopes.  The  chief  grain  crops  are  durra  and  barley, 
and  date  palms  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  province  is  also 
noted  for  a  breed  of  strong,  hardy  horses.  The  largest  town 
is  Dongola,  but  the  admimstrative  headquarters  of  the  mudiria 
are  at  New  Merawi  (Merowe,  Meroe),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  the  4th  cataract.  Other  towns,  also  on  the  Nile,  are  Debba 
and  Korti,  whence  start  caravan  routes  to  Kordofan  and 
Omdurman.  At  Jebel  Barkal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merawi, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  mudiria,  are  ancient  ruins  (see  Sudan: 
Anglo-Egyptian),  Old  Merawi,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  Sanam  Abu  Dom,  on  the  left  bank,  indicate  the  site  of 
the  Ethiopian  city  of  Napata.  From  Kareima,  on  the  right  or 
northern  bank  of  the  Nile,  6  m.  above  New  Merawi,  a  railway 
(opened  in  March  1906)  runs  to  Abu  Hamed,  whence  there  is 
railway  connexion  with  the  Red  Sea,  Khartum  and  Egypt. 
From  Kareima  downstream  the  Nile  is  navigable  to  Kerma, 
just  above  the  3rd  cataract.  Between  1896  and  1904  a  rail- 
way ran  between  Kerma  and  Wadi  Haifa.  In  the  last-named 
year  this  railway  was  closed.  It  had  been  built  for  purely 
military  purposes  and  was  unremunerative  as  a  commerical 
undertaking. 

The  Dongolese  (Dongolawi,  Danaglas,  Danagalehs)  are 
Nubas  in  type  and  language,  but  have  a  large  admixture  of  Arab, 
Turk  and  other  blood.    They  are  great  agrictdturists  and  keen 
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traders,  and  were  notorious  slave-dealeis.  South  of  Old  Dongoia 
the  inhabitants  are  not  Nubians  but  Shagia  (q.v,) ,  and  the  Nubian 
tongue  is  replaced  by  Arabic  Of  the  noniad  desert  tribes  the 
chief  are  the  Hawawir  and  Kabbabish. 

The  country  now  forming  the  mudiria  was  once  part  of  the 
ancient  empire  of  Ethiopia  (g.v.)>  Napata  being  one  of  its  capital 
dties.  From  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the 
chief  tribes  in  the  region  immediately  south  of  Egypt  were  the 
Blemmyes  and  the  Nobatae.  The  last  named  became  converted 
to  Christianity  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century,  through 
the  instrumentality,  it  is  stated,  of  the  empress  Theodora.  A 
chieftain  of  the  Nobatae,  named  Silko,  between  the  middle  and 
the  close  of  that  century,  conquered  the  Blemmyes,  foimded  a 
new  state,  apparently  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  southern  Meroe 
(Bakarawiya),  made  Christianity  the  official  religion  of  the 
country,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  (Old)  Dongoia.  This  state,  now 
generally  referred  to  as  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Dongoia,  lasted 
for  eight  or  nine  hundred  years.  Though  late  in  reaching  Nubia, 
Christianity,  after  the  wars  of  Silko,  spread  rapidly,  and  when 
the  Arab  conquerors  of  Egypt  sought  to  subdue  Nubia  also  they 
met  with  stout  resistance.  Dongoia,  however,  was  captured  by 
the  Moslems  in  652,  and  the  country  laid  under  tribute  {hakt) — 
400  men  having  to  be  sent  yearly  to  Egypt.  This  tribute  was 
paid  when  it  could  be  enforced;  at  periods  the  Nubians  gained 
the  upper  hand,  as  in  737  when  C3aiacus,  their  then  king,  marched 
into  Egypt  with  a  large  army  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the 
Copts.  There  is  a  record  of  an  embassy  sent  by  a  king 
Zacharias  in  the  9th  century  to  Bagdad  concerning  the  tribute, 
while  by  the  close  of  the  loth  century  the  Nubians  seem  to  have 
regained  almost  complete  independence.  They  did  not,  however, 
possess  any  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast,  which  was  held  by  the 
Egyptians,  who,  during  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  worked  the 
emerald  and  gold  mines  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  The 
kingdom,  according  to  the  Armenian  historian  Abu  Salih,  was 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition  in  the  12  th  century.  It  then 
extended  from  Assuan  southward  to  the  4th  cataract,  and 
contained  several  large  cities.  Gold  and  copper  mines  were 
worked.  The  liturgy  med  was  in  Greek.  In  11 75  Shams 
addaula,  a  brother  of  Saladin,  attacked  the  Nubians,  captured 
the  city  of  Ibrim  (Primis),  and  among  other  deeds  destroyed 
700  pigs  found  therein.  The  Eg3rptians  then  retired,  and  for 
about  100  years  the  coimtry  was  at  peace.  In  1275  the 
Mameluke  sultan  Bibars  aided  a  rebel  prince  to  oust  his  uncle 
from  the  throne  of  Nubia;  the  sultans  Kalaun  and  Nasir  also 
sent  expeditions  to  Dongoia,  which  was  several  times  captured. 
Though  willing  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Moslems,  the  Nubians 
dung  tenaciously  to  Christianity,  and,  despite  the  raids  to  which 
the  country  was  subjected,  it  appears  during  the  12th  and  13  th 
centuries  to  have  been  fairly  prosperous.  No  serious  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Egyptians  to  penetrate  south  of  Napata,  nor  is  it 
certain  how  far  south  of  that  place  the  authority  of  the  Dongoia 
kingdom  (sometimes  known  as  Mukarra)  extended.  It  was 
neighboured  on  the  south  by  another  Christian  state,  Aloa  (Aiwa), 
with  its  capital  Soba  on  the  Blue  Nile. 

Cut  off  more  and  more  from  free  intercourse  with  the  Copts 
in  Egypt,  the  Nubian  Christians  at  length  began  to  embrace 
Jewish  and  Mahommedan  doctrines;  the  decay  of  the  state  was 
hastened  by  dissensions  between  Mukarra  and  Aloa.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Nubians  were  strong  enough  to  invade  upper  Egypt 
during  the  reign  of  Nawaya  Krestos  (1342-137 2),  because  the 
governor  of  Cairo  had  thrown  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria 
into  prison.  The  date  usually  assigned  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Christian  kingdom  is  1 3  5 1 .  Only  the  northern  jiar t  of  the  country 
(as  far  as  the  3rd  cataract)  came  under  the  rule  of  Egypt.  Never- 
theless, according  to  Leo  Africanus,  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
century  Christianity  and  native  states  still  survived  in  Nubia, 
and  in  the  i6th  century  the  Nubians  sent  messengers  to  Abyssinia 
to  Father  Alvarez,  begging  him  to  appoint  priests  to  administer 
the  sacraments  to  them — a  request  with  which  he  was  not  able 
to  comply.  Thereafter  the  Nubian  Church  is  without  records. 
The  Moslems  may  havs  extinguished  it  in  blood,  for  the  region 
between  Dongoia  and  Shendi  appears  to  have  been  depopulated. 
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Between  Assuan  and  Hannek  'the  Turks  introduced  in  the 
i6th  centiuy  numbers  of  Bosnians,  whose  descendants  nded 
the  district,  paying  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Porte.  At 
Ibrim,  Mahass,  and  elsewhere  along  the  banks  and  in  the  islands 
of  the  Nile,  they  built  castles,  now  in  ruins.  South  of  Hannek 
the  kings  of  Sennar  became  overlords  of  the  country.  As  the 
power  of  the  Sennari  declined,  the  nomad  Shagia  (or  Shaikiyeh) 
attained  pre-eminence  in  the  Dongoia  district. 

About  18 1 2  Mamelukes  fleeing  from  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha 
of  Egypt,  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of  the  country, 
destroying  the  old  capital  and  building  a  new  one  lower  down  the 
Nile.  In  1820  both  Mamelukes  and  Shagia  were  conquered  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Dongoia  province  annexed  to  Egypt. 
In  consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  Dervishes  Egypt  evacuated 
Dongoia  in  1886.  The  attempt  to  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment failed,  and  the  Dervishes  held  the  town  until  September 
1896,  when  it  was  reoccupied  by  an  Egyptian  force. 

See  J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Traoels  in  Nubia  (London,  181^) ;  Naum 
Bey  Snucair,  The  History  and  Geo^aphy  of  the  Sudan  (in  Arabic, 
\  vols.,  Cairo,  1903);  E.  A.  Walks  Budge,  The  Egyptian  Sudan 
2  vols.»  London,  1907). 

DONGOLA,  a  town  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  mudiria.  It  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  45  m.  above  the  3rd  cataract,  in  19®  10'  N.,  30**  29'  E. 
Pop.  about  10,000.  It  is  X082  m.  S.  of  Cairo  by  river  and  638  m. 
N.  of  Khartum  by  the  same  route.  Its  commerical  outlet, 
however,  is  Port  Sudan,  on  the  Red  Sea,  600  m.  E.S.E.  by 
steamer  and  railway.  It  is  a  thriving,  well-built  town;  an 
important  agricultural  and  trading  centre.  Lignite  is  found  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  opposite  the  town.  Founded  c.  181 2  by 
Mamelukes  who  fled  to  Nubia  from  the  persecutions  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  the  town  is  called  Dongoia  Makara  (New  Dongoia)  to 
disringuish  it  from  Dongoia  Agusa  (Old  Dongoia),  which  it 
supplanted.  It  is  also  called  El  Ordi  (the  barracks),  a 
reminiscence  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  Egyptians  after 
their  occupation  of  the  town  in  1820.  The  Mahdi  Mahommed 
Ahmed  was  a  native  of  Dongoia.  In  1884-1885  the  town  was 
the  base  of  the  British  troops  in  their  advance  on  Khartum. 

Dongoia  Agusa,  75  m.  upstream  from  New  Dongoia,  now  a 
heap  of  ruins,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nubian  state  usually  called 
the  Christian  kingdom  of  Dongoia.  An  Arab  historian  of  the  nth 
century  describes  it  as  a  large  dty  with  many  churches,  flne 
houses  and  wide  streets.  It  is  said  to  have  been  finally  destroyed 
by  the  Mamelukes.  On  a  hUl  near  the  ruins  is  a  mosque  in  which 
is  an  Arabic  inscription  stating  that  the  building  was  opened  '^  on 
the  2oth  Rabi  el  Aneh  in  the  year  717  (June  i,  13 17  a.d.)  after 
the  victory  of  Scfeddin  Abdallah  en  Nasir  over  the  Infidels." 

DONIZETTI^  6AETAN0  (1798-1848),  Italian  musical  composer, 
was  born  at  Bergamo  in  1798,  the  son  of  a  government  official 
of  limited  means.  Originally  destined  for  the  bar,  he  showed  at 
an  early  age  a  strong  taste  for  art.  At  first,  strangely  enough, 
he  mistook  architecture  for  his  vocation,  and  only  after  an 
unsuccessful  trial  in  that  direction  did  he  discover  his  real  talent. 
He  entered  the  conservatoire  of  his  native  city,  where  he  studied 
imder  Simon  Mayr,  the  fertile  operatic  composer.  His  second 
master  was  Mattel,  the  head  master  of  the  celebrated  music 
school  of  Bologna,  where  Donizetti  resided  for  three  years. 
After  his  return  to  Bergamo  the  young  composer  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  dramatic  music,  but  his  father  insisted  upon 
his  giving  lessons  with  a  view  to  inunediate  gain.  The  disputes 
arising  from  this  cause  idtimately  led  to  Donizetti's  enlisting 
in  the  army.  But  this  desperate  step  proved  beneficial  against 
all  expectation.  The  regiment  was  quartered  at  Venice^  and  here 
the  young  composer's  first  dramatic  attempt)  an  opera  called 
Enrico  conUe  di  Borgogna,  saw  the  light  in  18 18. 

The  success  of  this  work^  and  of  a  second  opera  brought  out 
in  the  following  year,  established  Donizetti's  reputation.  He 
obtained  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  henceforth  his  operas 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  and  uninterrupted  succession  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  year.  Although  he  had  to  contend 
successively  with  two  such  dangerous  rivals  as  Rossini  and 
Bellini,  he  succeeded  in  taking  firm  hold  of  the  public,  and  the 
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brilliant  reception  accorded  to  his  Anna  Bolena  at  Milan  carried 
his  name  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  In  1835  Donizetti 
went  for  the  first  time  to  Paris,  where,  however,  his  Marino 
Faliero  failed  to  hold  its  own  against  Bellini's  Furitani,  then 
recently  produced  at  the  Th6&tre  Italien.  The  disappointed 
composer  went  to  Naples,  where  the  enormous  success  of  his 
Lucia  di  Lammermoor  consoled  him  for  his  failure  in  Paris.  For 
Naples  he  wrote  a  nimiber  of  works,  none  of  which  is  worth 
notice.  In  1840  the  censorship  refused  to  pass  his  FoliiUOf  an 
Italian  version  of  Corneille's  Folytucte,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  disgusted  composer  once  more  left  his  country  for  Paris. 
Here  he  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique  his  most  popular  opera, 
La  Fille  du  rSgimetUy  but  again  with  little  success.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  work  had  made  the  round  of  the  theatres  of  Germany 
and  Italy  that  the  Parisians  reconsidered  their  unfavourable 
verdict.  A  serious  opera,  Les  Martyrs,  produced  about  the  same 
time  with  the  DauglUer  of  the  Regiment,  was  equally  unsuccessful, 
and  it  was  reserved  to  La  Favorita,  generally  considered  as 
Donizetti's  masterpiece,  to  break  the  evil  spell.  His  next  im^ 
portant  work,  Linda  di  Chamounix,  was  written  for  Vienna, 
where  it  was  received  most  favourably  in  1842,  and  the  same 
success  accompanied  the  production  of  Don  Fasquale  after 
Donizetti's  return  to  Paris  in  1843.  Soon  after  this  event  the 
first  signs  of  a  fatal  disease,  caused  to  a  great  extent  by  overwork, 
began  to  show  themselves.  The  utter  failure  of  Don  Sebastian, 
a  large  opera  produced  soon  after  Don  Fasquale,  is  said  to  have 
hastened  the  catastrophe.  A  paralytic  stroke  in  1844  deprived 
Donizetti  of  his  reason;  for  four  years  he  lingered  on  in  a  state 
of  mental  and  physical  prostration.  A  visit  to  his  country  was 
proposed  as  a  last  resource,  but  he  reached  his  native  place  only 
to  die  there  on  the  ist  of  April  1848. 

The  simi  total  of  his  operas  amounts  to  sixty-four.  The  large 
number  of  his  works  accounts  for  many  of  their  chief  defects. 
His  rapidity  of  working  made  all  revision  impossible.  It  is  said 
that  he  once  wrote  the  instrumentation  of  a  whole  opera  within 
thirty  hours,  a  time  hardly  sufficient,  one  would  think,  to  put 
the  notes  on  paper.  And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  more 
elaboration  would  have  essentially  improved  his  work;  for  the 
last  act  of  the  Favorita,  infinitely  superior  to  the  preceding  ones, 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  product  of  a  single  night. 

There  is  a  strange  parallelism  observable  in  the  lives  of  Rossini, 
Bellini  and  Donizetti.  They  had  no  sooner  established  their 
reputations  on  the  Italian  stage  than  they  left  their  own  country 
for  Paris,  at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  musical  world.  All  three 
settled  in  France,  and  all  three  were  anxious  to  adapt  the  style 
of  their  music  to  the  taste  and  artistic  traditions  of  their  adopted 
country.  The  difference  which  exists  between  Rossini's  Tell  and 
his  Semtramide  may,  although  in  a  less  striking  degree,  be  noticed 
between  Donizetti's  FUle  du  rigiment  and  one  of  his  earlier 
Italian  operas.  But  here  the  parallel  ends.  As  regards  artistic 
genius  Donizetti  can  by  no  means  be  compared  with  his  illustrious 
countrymen.  He  has  little  of  Bellini's  melancholy  sweetness,  less 
of  Rossini's  sparkle,  and  is  all  but  devoid  of  spontaneous  dramatic 
impulse.  For  these  shortcomings  he  atones  by  a  considerable 
though  by  no  means  extraordinary  store  of  fluent  melody,  and 
by  his  rare  skill  in  writing  for  the  voice.  The  duet  in  the  last 
act  of  the  Favorita  and  the  ensemble  in  Lucia  following  upon  the 
signing  of  the  contract,  are  masterpieces  of  concerted  music  in 
the  Italian  style.  These  advantages,  together  with  considerable 
power  of  humorous  delineation,  as  evinced  in  Don  Fasquale  and 
VElisir  d'amore,  must  account  for  the  unimpaired  vitality  of 
many  of  his  works  on  the  stage. 

DONJON  (from  a  Late  Lat.  accusative  form  domnionem, 
connected  with  domnus  or  dominus,  a  lord),  the  French  term 
for  the  keep  of  a  medieval  castle,  used  now  in  distinction  to 
"dungeon"  (^.v.),  the  prison,  which  is  only  an  anglicized 
gelling  (see  also  Keep). 

DON  JUAN,  a  legendary  character,  whose  story  has  found 
currency  in  various  European  countries.  He  was  introduced  into 
formal  literature  in  the  Spanish  £/  Burlador  de  SeviUa  y  convidado 
de  piedra,  a  play  which  was  first  printed  at  Barcelona  in  1630, 
and  is  usually  attributed  to  Tirso  de  Molina;  but  the  story  of  a 


profligate  inviting  a  dead  man  to  supper,  and  finding  his  invita- 
tion accepted,  was  current  before  1630,  and  is  not  peculiar  to 
Spain.  A  Don  Juan  Tenorio  is  said  to  have  frequented  the  court 
of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  at  a  later  period  anoth^  Don  Juan 
Tenorio,  a  dissolute  gallant,  is  reported  as  Hving  at  Seville; 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  existence,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Don  Juan  legend  is  based  on  historical  facts. 
It  exists  in  Picardy  as  Le  Souper  de  fantdtne,  and  variants  of  it 
have  been  found  at  points  so  far  apart  as  Iceland  and  the  Azores; 
the  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Don  Juan  is  a  universal 
type,  that  he  is  the  subject  of  local  myths  in  many  countries, 
that  he  received  his  name  in  Spain,  and  that  the  Spanish  version 
of  his  legend  has  absorbed  certain  elements  from  the  French  stoiy 
of  Robert  the  Devil.  Some  points  of  resemblance  are  observable 
between  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  and  Dineros  son  calidad,  a  play  of 
earlier  date  by  Lope  de  Vega;  but  these  resemblances  are  super- 
ficial, and  the  character  of  Don  Juan,  the  incarnation  of  perverse 
sensuality  and  arrogant  blasphemy,  may  be  considered  as  the 
creation  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  though  the  ascription  to  him  of  El 
Burlador  de  Sevilla  has  been  disputed.  The  Spanish  drama  was 
apparently  more  popular  in  Italy  than  in  Spain,  and  was  fre- 
quently given  in  pantomime  by  the  Italian  actors,  who  accounted 
for  its  permanent  vogue  by  saying  that  Tirso  de  Molina  had  sold 
his  soul  to  the  devil  for  fame.  A  company  of  these  Italian  mimes 
took  the  story  into  France  in  1657,  and  it  was  dramatized  by 
Dorimond  in  1659  and  by  De  Villiers  in  1661;  their  attempts 
suggested  Le  Feslin  de  pierre  (1665)  to  Moliere,  who,  apparently 
with  the  Spanish  original  before  his  eyes,  substituted  prose  for 
verse,  reduced  the  supernatural  element,  and  interpolated  comic 
effects  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  earlier  conc^tion. 
Later  adaptations  by  Rosimond  and  Thomas  Comeille  were  even 
less  successful.  The  story  was  introduced'  into  England  by  Sir 
Aston  Cokain  in  his  unreadable  Tragedy  of  Ovid  (1669),  and  was 
the  theme  of  The  Libertine  (1676),  a  dull  and  obscene  play  by 
Shadwell.  Goldoni's  D,  Giovanni  Tenorio  osia  II  Dissolute,  based 
upon  the  adaptations  of  Moliere  and  Thomas  Comeille,  is  one  of 
his  least  interesting  productions.  Tirso  de  Molina's  play  was 
recast,  but  not  improved,  by  Antonio  de  Zamora  early  in  the 
1 8th  century.  A  hundred  years  later  the  character  of  Don  Juan 
was  endowed  with  a  new  name  in  Espronceda's  Estudiante  de 
Salamanca;  Don  F61ix  de  Montemar  is  plainly  modelled  on  Don 
Juan  Tenorio,  and  rivals  the  original  in  licentiousness,  impiety 
and  grim  himiour.  But  the  most  curious  resuscitation  of  the 
type  in  Spain  is  the  protagonist  in  2k)rrilla's  Don  Juan  Tenorio, 
which  is  usually  played  in  all  large  cities  during  the  first  week  in 
November,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  essentially  national 
work.  It  is  in  fact  little  more  than  an  adaptation  of  the  elder 
Dumas'  Don  Juan  de  Marana,  which,  in  its  turn,  derives  chiefly 
from  M6rim6e's  novel,  Les  Ames  du  purgatoire.  Less  exotic  are 
Zorrilla's  two  poems  on  the  same  subject — El  Desafio  del  diaUo 
and  £/  Testigo  de  bronce,  Byron's  Don  Juan  presents  a  Regency 
lady-killer  who  resembles  Ulloa's  murderer  in  nothing  but  his 
name. 

The  sustained  popularity  of  the  Don  Juan  legend  is  undoubtedly 
due  in  great  measure  to  Mozart's  incomparable  setting  of  Da 
Ponte's  mediocre  libretto.  In  this  pale  version  of  El  Burlador  de 
Sevilla  the  French  romantic  school  made  acquaintance  with  Don 
Juan,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  works  of  M€rim6e  and  Dumas 
already  mentioned,  Balzac's  £lexir  d'une  tongue  vie,  and  Alfred 
de  Musset's  Une  Matinie  de  Don  Juan  and  Namouna,  The 
legend  has  been  treated  subsequently  by  Flaubert  and  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly  in  France,  by  Landau  and  Heyse  in  Germany,  and  by 
Sacher-Masoch  in  Austria.  It  has  always  fascinated  composers. 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  has  annihilated  the  earlier  operas  of  Le 
Tellier,  Righini,  Tritto,  Gardiand  Gazzaniga;  but  Gluck's  ballet- 
music  still  survives,  and  Henry  Purcell's  setting — the  oldest  of 
all — has  saved  some  of  Shadwell's  insipid  lyrics  from  oblivion. 

Bibliography. — ^F.  de  Simone  Brouwer,  Don  Giovanni  nelU 
poesia  e  nelV  arte  musicale  (Napoli,  1894);  A.  FarinelH,  Don 
Giovanni:  Note  critiche  (Torino,  1896) ;  A.  Farinelli,  Cuatro  palabras 
sobre  Don  Juan  y  la  literatura  donjuanesca  del  porvenir  in  the 
Homenaje  d  Menendes  y  Felayo  (Madrid,  1899),  vol.  i.  pp.  ^5" 
222. 
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DOHUN^  SIR  RUFANS  SHAW  (z773-x84x)i  Bjritish  soldier, 
cftme  of  a  militiMy  family.  Hb  father,  who  died,  a  full  ^neral, 
in  1S2  X  y  served  with  almost  all  British  conuBanderd  from  Wolfe  to 
Gage.  Rufane  Donkin  was  the  eldest  child,  and  received  his  first 
oommission  at  the  age  of  five  in  his  father's  regiment;  he  joined, 
at  fourteen,  with  eight  years'  seniority  as  a  lieutenant.  Becoming 
a  captain  in  1793,  he  was  on  active  service  in  the  West  Indies  in 
1794,  and  (as  mia  jor)  in  x  796.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1798  led  a  light  battalion  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Ostend  expedition.  He  served  with  Cathcart  in 
Denmark  in  1807,  and  two  years  later  was  given  a  brigade  in  the 
army  in  Portugal,  which  he  led  at  Oporto  and  Talavera.  He  was 
soon  transferred,  as  quartermaster-general,  to  the  Mediterranean 
command,  in  which  he  served  from  i8zo  to  1813,  taking  part 
in  the  Catalonian  ezpeditioas^  Sir  John  Murray's  failure  at 
Tarra^na  did  not  invcdve  Donkin,  whose  advice  was  proved 
to  be  viuformly  ignored  by  the  British  commander.  In  July 
18x5  Major-General  Donkin  went  out  to  India,  and  distinguished 
hi«iself  as  a  divisioiuil  commander  in  Hastings'  operations 
against  the  Mahtattas  (18x7-1818),  receiving  the  K.C.B.  as  his 
reward<i  The  death  of  his  young  wife  seriously  affected  him,  and 
he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  sick  leave.  From  iSao  to 
x8?i  he  administexed  the  colony  with  success*  and  named  the 
rising  seaport  of  Algoa  Bay  Port  Elizabeth  in  memory  of  his  wife. 
In  1821  be  became  lieutenant-general  and  G.C.H.  The  rest  of 
his  Ufe  was  spent  in  literary  and  political  work.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  f eliows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  was  a 
memb^  of  the  Royal  Society  and  of  many  other  learned  bodies. 
His  theories  as  to  the  course  of  the  river  Niger,  published  under 
the  title  DisserMion  on  ihe  Course  and  Probable  Termination  of  ike 
Niger  (London,  x8^9),  involved  him  in  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 
From  183  a  onwards  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  and  in  x  83  5 
was  made  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance.  He  committed 
suicide  at  Southampton  in  1841.  He  was  then  a  general,  and 
colonel  of  the  xith  Foot. 

See  Jerdaa,  National  Portraits ^  vol.  iii.;  Gentleman* s  Magaxine, 
xciL  L  273. 

DONNAT^  CHARUS  HAURICE  (1S59-  ),  Fi«nch 
dramatist,  was  bom  of  middle-class  parents  in  Paris  in  1859.  ^^ 
made  his  serious  debut  as  a  dramatist  on  the  little  stage  of  the 
Chat  Noir  with  Pkryni  ( 1891 ) ,  a  series  of  Greek  scenes.  Lysistrata, 
a  four-^act  comedy,  was  produced  at  the  Grand  Th6^tre  in  1892 
with  Mme  Rejane  in  the  title  part.  Later  plays  were  Folk 
Entreprise  (1894);  Pension  de  famiUe  (1894);  Complices  (1895), 
in  collaboration  with  M.  Groselande;  Amants  (1895),  produced 
at  the  Renaissance  theatre  with  Mme  Jeanne  Granier  as  Claudine 
Roaeray;  La  Douloureuse  (1897);  VAfranckie  (1898);  Georgette 
Lemeunier  (1898);  Le  Torrent  (1899),  at  the  Com^cQe  Frangaise; 
Education  de  prince  (X900);  La  Clairihre  (1900),  and  Oiseaux  de 
passage  (X904),  in  collaboration  with  L*  Descaves;  La  Bascule 
(1901);  L' Autre  danger t  at  the  Com^die  Franpaise  (1902);  Le 
Retour  de  Jerusalem  (1903);  U  scalade  (1904);  and  Parattre 
(1906).  With  Amants  he  won  a  great  success,  and  the  play  was 
hailed  by  Jules  Lemaitre  as  the  Birinice  of  contemporary  French 
drama.  Very  advanced  ideas  on  the  relations  between  the  sexes 
dominate  the  whole  series  of  plays,  and  the  witty  dialogue  is 
written  with  an  apparent  carelessness  that  approximates  very 
closely  to  the  language  of  every  day. 

DOMWE,  JOHV  (i573~i63x),  English  poet  and  divine  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  was  bom  in  1573  in  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas 
Olave,  in  the  city  of  Ix>ndoii.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  next  year  became  warden  of  the  Company  of  Ironmongers, 
but  died  early  in  1576.  Donne's  parents  were  Catholics,  and  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  Heywood,  was  directly  descended  from  the 
sister  of  the  great  Sir  Thomas. More;  she  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Heywood  the  epigrammatist.  As  a  child,  Donne's  precocity 
was  such  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  **  this  age  hath  brought 
forth  another  Pico  della  Mirandola."  He  entered  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  October  1584,  and  left  it  in  X587,  proceeding  for  a  time 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree.  At  Oxford  he  began  his 
friendship  with  Henry  Wotton,  and  at  Cambridge,  probably,  with 
Christopher  Brooke.   Donne  was  "  removed  to  London  "  about 


1590,  and  in  1592  he  entered  lancoln's  Inx^  with  the.  intention 
of  studying  the  law. 

When  he  came  of  age,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  about  the  same  time  rejected  the 
C^thotic  doctrine  in  favour  of  the  Anglican  communion.  He 
began  to  produce  Satires,  which  were  not  printed,  but  eagerly 
passed  from  hand  to  hand;  the  first  three  are  known  to  belong 
to  1593,  the  fourth  to  1594,  while  the  other  three  are  probably 
some  years  later.  In  1596  Donne  engaged  himself  for  foreign 
service  under  the  earl  of  Essex,  and  ''  waited  upon  his  lordship  " 
on  board  the  "  Repulse,"  in  the  magnificent  victory  of  the  x  i  th  of 
June.  We  possess  several  poems  written  by  Donne  during  this 
expedition,  and  during  the  Islands  Voyage  of  X597,  in  which  he 
accppipanied  Essex  to  the  Azores.  According  to  Walton,  Donne 
spent  some  time  in  Italy  and  Spaiq,  and  intended  to  proceed  to 
Palestine,  "  but  at  his  being  in  the  farthest  parts  of  Italy,  the 
disappointment  of  company  ,or  of  a  safe  convoy, or  the  uncertainty 
of  returns  of  money  into  those  remote  parts,  denied  him  that 
happiness."  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  on  the 
contioent  at  intervals  between  X595  and  the  winter  of  X597.  His 
lyrical  poetiy  was  mainly  the  product  of  his  exile,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Ben  Jonson,  who  told  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  that 
Donne  "  wrote  all  his  best  pieces  ere  he  was  25  years  old."  At 
his  return  to  England  he  became  private  secretary  in  London  to 
Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the  lord  keeper  (afterwards  Lord  Brackley), 
in  whose  family  he  remained  four  years.  In  1 600  he  found  himself 
in  love  with  his  master's  niece,  Anne  More,  whom  he  married 
secretly  in  December  1601.  As  soon  as  this  act  was  discovered, 
Donne  was  dismissed,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Fleet  prison 
(February  1602),  from  which  he  was  soon  released.  His  circum- 
stances, however,  were  now  very  much  straitened  His  own 
fortune  had  all  been  spent  and.  **  troubles  did  still  multiply 
upon  him."  Mrs  Doime's  cousin.  Sir  Francis  Wooley,  offered 
the  young  couple  an  asylum  at  his  country  ho:use  of  P3rrford, 
where  they  resided  until  the  end  of  1604. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Sir  Thomas  Egerton's 
house,  Donne  had  composed  the  longest  of  his  existing  poems, 
The  Progress  of  the  Soul,  not  published  imtil  1633.  In  the  spring 
of  X605  we  find  the  Donnes  living  at  Camberwell,  and  a  little 
later  in  a  small  house  at  Mitcham.  He  had  by  this  time 
**  acquired  such  a  perfection  "  in  civil  and  common  law  that  he 
was  able  to  take  up  professional  work,  and  he  now  acted  as  a 
helper  to  Thomas  Morton  in  hi^  controversies  with  the  Catholics. 
Donne  is  believed  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  writing  the 
pamphlets  Stgainst  the  papists  which  Morton  issued  between  Xj6a4 
and  X607.  In  the  latter  year,  Morton  offered  the  poet  certain 
preferment  in  the  Church,  if  he  would  only  consent  to  take  hoJy 
orders.  Doime,  however,  although  he  w^^s  at  this  time  become 
deeply  serious  on  religious  matters,  did  not  think  himself  fitted 
for  the  clerical  life«  In  1607  he  started  a  corresx>ondence  with  Mrs 
Magdalen  Herbert  of,  Montgomery  Castle,  the  mother  of  George 
Herbert.  Some  of  these  pious  epistles  were  printed  by  Izaak 
Walton*  These  exercises  were  not  of  a  nature  to  add  to  his 
income,  which  was  extremely  small.  His  uncomfortable  little 
house  he  speaks  of  as  his  *^  hospital "  and  his  "  prison;  "  his 
wife's  health  was  broken  and  he  was  bowed  down  by  the 
number  of  his  children,  who  often  lacked  even  clothes  and  food. 
In  the  autumn  of  x6o8,  however,  his  father-in-law,  Sir  George 
More,  became  reconciled  with  them,  and  agreed  to  make  them  a 
generous  allowance.  Donne  soon  after  formed  part  of  the  brilliant 
assemblage  which  Lucy,  countess  of  Bradford,  gathered  around 
her  at  Twickenham;  we  possess  several  of  the  verse  epistles  he 
addressed  to  this  lady.  In  X609  Donne  was  engaged  in  composing 
his  great  controversial  prose  treatise,  the  Pseudo-Martyr,  printed 
in  1 610;  this  was  an  attempt  to  convince  Roman  Catholics  in 
England  that  they  might,  without  any  inconsistency,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  James  I.  In  x6ii  Donne  wrote  a  curious 
and  bitter  prose  squib  against  the  Jesuits,  entitled  Ignatius  his 
Conclave,  To  the  .same  period,  but  possibly  somewhat  earlier, 
belongs  the  apology  for  the  principle  of  suicide,  which  was  not 
published  until  1644,  long  after  Donne's  death.  This  work,  th« 
BiathanatoSi  ^  ^^  attempt  to  show  that  '^  the  scandalous  disease 
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of  headlong  dying/'  to  which  Donne  hutosdf  in  his  unhappy  moods 

had  **  often  such  a  sickly  inclination/'  was  not  necessarily  and 

essentially  sinful. 

In  1 6  lo  Donne  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  wealthy  gentleman, 

Sir  Robert  Drury  of  Hawsted,  who  offered  him  and  his  wife  an 

apartment  in  his  large  house  in  Drury  Lane.    Drury  lost  his  only 

daughter,  and  in  1611  Donne  published  an  extravagant  elegy  on 

her,  entitled  An  Anatomy  of  the  World,  to  which  he  added  in  161 3 

a  Progress  of  the  Soul  on  the  same  subject;  he  threatened  to 

celebrate  the  "  bless^  Maid,"  Elizabeth  Drury,  in  a  fresh  elegy 

on  each  anniversary  of  her  death,  but  he  happily  refrained  from 

the  third  occasion  onwards.    At  the  close  of  161 1  Sir  Robert 

Drury  determined  to  visit  Paris  (but  not,  as  Walton  supposed,  on 

an  embassy  of  any  kind),  and  he  took  Donne  with  him.    When 

he  left  London,  his  w^e  was  expecting  an  eighth  child.     It 

seems  almost  certain  that  her  fear  to  have  him  absent  led  him 

to  compose  one  of  his  loveliest  poems: 

"  Sweetest  Love,  I  do  not  go 
For  Weariness  of  th^" 

He  is  said  to  have  had  a  vision,  while  he  was  at  Amiens,  of  his 
wife,  with  her  hair  over  her  shoulders,  bearing  a  dead  child  in  her 
artns,  on  the  very  night  that  Mrs  Donne,  in  London  (or  more 
probably  in  the  Ide  of  Wight),  was  delivered  of  a  still-bom  infant. 
He  suffered,  accordingly,  a  great  anxiety,  which  was  not  removed 
until  he  reached  Paris,  where  he  received  reassuring  accounts  of 
his  wife's  health.  The  Drurys  and  Donne  left  Paris  for  Spa  in 
May  161 2,  and  travelled  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany 
until  September,  when  they  returned  to  London.  In  16 13 
Donne  contributed  to  the  Lachrymae  lachrymarum  an  obscure 
and  frigid  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  wrote 
his  famous  Marriage  Song  for  St  Valentine's  Day  to  celebrate  the 
nuptials  of  the  elector  palatine  with  the  princess  Elizabeth.  About 
this  time  Donne  became  intimate  with  Robert  Ker,  then  Viscount 
Rochester  and  afterwards  the  infamous  earl  of  Somerset,  from 
whom  he  had  hopes  of  preferment  at  court.  Donne  was  now  in 
weak  health,  and  in  a  highly  neurotic  condition.  He  suggested  to 
Rochester  that  if  he  should  enter  the  church,  a  place  there  might 
be  found  for  him.  But  he  was  more  useful  to  the  courtier  in  his 
legal  capacity,  and  Rochester  dissuaded  him  from  the  ministry. 
At  the  close  of  16 14,  however,  the  king  sent  for  Donne  to  Theo- 
bald's, and  ''  descended  to  a  persuasion,  almost  to  a  solicitation 
of  him,  to  enter  into  sacred  orders,"  but  Donne  asked  for  a  few 
da3rs  to  consider.  Finally,  early  in  1614,  King,  bishop  of  London, 
"  proceeded  with  all  convenient  speed  to  ordain  him,  first  deacon, 
then  priest."  He  was,  perhaps,  a  curate  first  at  Paddington,  and 
presently  was  appointed  royal  chaplain. 

His  earliest  sermon  before  the  king  at  Whitehall  carried  his 
audience  "  to  heaven,  in  holy  raptures."  In  April,  not  without 
much  bad  grace,  the  university  of  Cambridge  consented  to  make 
the  new  divine  a  D.D.  In  the  spring  of  1616,  Donne  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Keyston,  in  Htmts.,  and  a  little  later  he  became 
rector  of  Sevenoaks;  the  latter  preferment  he  held  until  his 
death.  In  October  he  was  appointed  reader  in  divinity  to  the 
benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  anxieties  about  money  now 
ceased,  but  in  August  161 7  his  wife  died,  leaving  seven  young 
children  in  his  charge.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  bereave- 
ment, Donne  seems  to  have  passed  through  a  spiritual  crisis, 
which  inspired  him  with  a  peculiar  fervour  of  devotion.  In  1618 
he  wrote  two  cycles  of  religious  sonnets.  La  Corona  and  the  Holy 
Sonnets,  the  latter  not  printed  in  complete  form  imtil  by  Mr 
Gosse  in  1 899.  Of  the  very  numerous  sermons  preached  by  Donne 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  fourteen  have  come  down  to  us.  His  health 
suffered  from  the  austerity  of  his  life,  and  it  was  probably  in 
connexion  with  this  fact  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
in  May  161 9  to  accompany  Lord  Doncaster  as  his  chaplain  on  an 
embassy  to  Germany.  Having  visited  Heidelberg,  Frankfort  and 
other  German  cities,  the  embassy  returned  to  England  at  the 
opening  of  1620. 

In  November  1621,  James  I.,  knowing  that  London  was  "  a 
dish  "  which  Donne  "  loved  well,"  "  carved  "  for  him  the  deanery 
of  St  Paul's.  He  resigned  Keyston,  and  his  preachership  in 
Lincoln^s  Inn  (Feb.,  1622).    In  October  167^  he  suffered  from 


a  dangemus  attack  of  ilhiess,  and  dufmg  a  Icing  cbnvalescence 
wrote  his  Devotions,  a  volume  published  in  1624.  He  was  now 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  St  Dunstan's  in  the  West.  In  April 
1625  Donne  preached  before  the  new  king,  Charies  I.,  a  sermon 
which  was  immediately  printed,  and  he  now  published  his  Pour 
Sermons  upon  Special  Occasions,  the  earliest  collection  of  his 
discourses.  When  the  plague  broke  out  he  tetired  with  his 
children  to  the  hbuse  of  Sir  John  Danvers  in  Chiswick,  and  for 
a  time  he  disappeared  so  completely  that  a  rumour  arose  that 
he  was  dead.  Sir  John  had  married  Donne's  old  friend,  Mrs 
Magdalen  Herbert,  for  whom  Donne  wrote  two  of  the  most 
ingenious  of  his  lyrics,  "  The  Primrose  "  and  **  The  Autumnal." 
The  popularity  of  Donne  as  a  preacher  rose  to  its  zenith  when  he 
return^  to  his  pulpit,  and  it  continued  th^-e  Until  hSs  death. 
Walton,  who  seems  to  have  known  him  first  in  1624,  now  became 
an  intimate  and  adoring  friend.  In  1630  Donne's  health,  always 
feeble,  broke  down  completely,  so  that,  although  in  August  of 
that  year  he  was  to  have  been  made  a  bishop,  the  entire  "break* 
down  of  his  health  made  it  worse  than  useless  tb  promote  him. 
The  greater  part  of  that  winter  he  spent  at  Abury  Hatch,  in 
Epping  Forest,  with  his  widowed  daughter,  Constance  AlleyD, 
and  was  too  ill  to  preach  before  the  king  at  Christinas.  It  is 
believed  that  his  disease  was  a  malarial  form  of  recurrent  quinsy 
acting  upon  an  extremely  neurotic  system.  He  came  back  to 
London,  and  was  able  to  preach  at  Whitehall  on  the  12  th  of 
February  1631.  This,  his  latest  sermon,  was  published,  soon 
after  his  demise,  as  Death* s  Duel,  He  now  stood  for  his  statue  to 
the  sculptor,  Nicholas  Stone,  standing  befolre  a  fire  in  his  study 
at  the  Deanery,  with  his  winding-sheet  wrapped  and  tied  round 
him,  his  eyes  shut,  and  his  feet  resting  on  a  funeral  urn.  This 
lugubrious  work  of  art  was  set  up  in  white  marble  after  his  death 
in  St  Patd's  cathedral,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  Donne  died  on 
the  31st  of  March  163 1,  after  he  had  lain  '*  fifteen  days  earnestly 
expecting  his  hourly  change."  His  aged  mother,  who  had  lived 
in  the  Deanery,  survived  him,  dying  in  1632. 

Donne's  poems  were  first  collected  in  1633,  and  afterwards  in 
1635,  1639,  i^49>  1650,  1654  and  1669.  Of  his  prose  works,  the 
Juvenilia  appeared  in  1633;  the  LXXX  Sermons  in  1640; 
Biathanatos  in  1644;  Fifty  Sermons  in  1649;  Essays  in  Divinity , 
165 1 ;  his  Letters  to  Several  Persons  of  Honour,  165 1;  Paradoxes, 
Problems  and  Essays,  1652;  and  Six  and  TwerUy  Sermons,  1661. 
Izaak  Walton's  Life  of  Donne,  an  admirably  written  but  not 
entirely  correct  biography,  preceded  the  Sermons  of  1640.  The 
principal  editor  of  his  posthumous  writings  was  his  son,  John 
Donne  the  younger  (1604- 166  2),  a  man  of  eccentric  and 
scandalous  character,  but  of  considerable  talent. 

The  influence  of  Donne  upon  the  literature  of  England  was 
singularly  wide  and  deep,  although  almost  wholly  malign.  His 
originality  and  the  fervour  of  his  imaginative  passion  made  him 
extremely  attractive  to  the  younger  generation  of  poets,  who  saw 
that  he  had  broken  through  the  old  tradition,  and  were  ready  to 
follow  him  implicitly  into  new  fields.  In  the  18th  century  his 
reputation  almost  disappeared,  to  return,  with  many  vicissitudes 
in  the  course  of  the  19th.  It  is,  indeed,  singularly  difi^cult  to 
pronounce  a  judicious  opinion  on  the  writings  of  Donne.  Tliey 
were  excessively  admired  by  his  own  and  the  next  generation, 
praised  by  Dryden,  paraphrased  by  Pope,  and  then  entirely 
neglected  for  a  whole  century.  The  first  impression  of  an 
unbiassed  reader  who  dips  into  the  poems  of  Donne  is  unfavour- 
able. He  is  repulsed  by  the  intolerably  harsh  and  crabbed 
versification,  by  the  recondite  choice  of  theme  and  expression, 
and  by  the  oddity  of  the  thought.  In  time,  however,  he  perceives 
that  behind  the  fantastic  garb  of  language  there  is  an  earnest 
and  vigorous  mind,  an  imagination  that  harbours  fire  within  its 
cloudy  folds,  and  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  spiritual  life 
which  is  often  startling.  Donne  excels  in  brief  flashes  of  wit  and 
beauty,  and  in  Sudden  daring  phrases  that  have  the  full  perfume 
of  poetry  in  them.  Some  of  his  lyrics  and  one  or  two  of  his  eltpes 
excepted,  the  Satires  are  his  most  important  contribution  to 
literature.  They  are  probably  the  earKest  poems  of  their  kind 
in  the  language,  and  they  are  full  of  force  and  picturesc^ieness. 
Their  obscure  and  knotty  language  only  serves  to  give  peculiar 
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btillUuiucy  to  the  not  uncommon  passages  of  noble  p^npka* 

city.    To  the  odd  terminology  of  Donne's  poetic  philosophy 

Dryden  gave  the  name  of  ''  metaphysics,''  and  Johnson,  bor- 

lowing  the  suggestion,  invented  the  title  of  the  '*  metaphysical 

school "  to  describe,  not  Donne  only,  but  all  the  amorous  and 

philosophical  poets  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  employed  a 

similarly  fantastic  language,  and  who  affected  odd  jGigurative 

inversioas. 

Izaak  Walton's  Life,  first  published  id  i6do,  and  entirely  recast 
in  1659,  ha«  been  constantly  reprinted.  The  b^  edition  of  Donne's 
Poems  was  edited  by  £.  K.  Chambers  in  1896.  His  prose  works  have 
not  been  collected.  In  1899  Edmund  Gosse  published  in  two 
volumes  The  L^e  and  Letters  of  John  Donne,  for  the  first  time  revised 
and  collected.  (E.  G.) 

DONNTBROOK,  a  part  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  the  south-east  of 
the  city.  The  former  village  of  the  name  was  famous  for  a  fair 
held  under  licence  from  King  John  in  1204.  It  gained,  however, 
such  a  scandalous  notoriety  for  disorder  that  it  was  discontinued 
in  1S55,  the  rights  being  purchased  for  £3000. 

WHOSO  CORTiSy  JUAN»  Marquis  de  Valdegamas  (1809-18  53), 

Spanish  author  and  diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Yalle  de  la  Serena 

(Extremadura)  on  the  6th  of  May  1809,  studied  law  at  Seville, 

and  entered  politics  a&  an  advanced  liberal  xmder  the  influence  of 

Quintana  (^.i'.).   His  views  began  to  modify  after  the  rising  at  La 

Granja,  and  this  tendency  towards  conservatism,  which  became 

more  marked  on  his  appointment  as  private  secretary  to  the 

Queen  Regent,  finds  expression  m  his  Lecci&nes  de  derecho 

politico  (1837).     Alarmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French 

revolutionary  party  in  1848-1849,  Donoso  Cort6s  issued  his 

Ensayo  sobre  el  catolicismOf  el  liberalismo,  y  el  socialismo  can- 

siderados  en  sus  pHncipios  fundamentales  (185 1),  denouncing 

reason  as  the  enemy  of  truth  and  liberalism  as  leading  to  social 

ruin.    He  became  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  died  there  on  the 

3rd  of  May  1853.  The  Ensayo  has  failed  to  arrest  the  movement 

against  which  it  was  directed,  and  is  weakened  by  its  extravagant 

paradoxes;  but,  with  all  its  rhetorical  excesses,  it  remains  the 

finest  specimen  of  impassioned  prose  published  in  Spain  during 

the  19th  century. 

Don06O  Cortfo*  works  were  collected  in  five  volumes  at  Madrid 
(1854-1855)  under  the  editorship  of  Gavino  Tejado. 

DONOVAN,  EDWARD  (1768-1837),  English  naturalist,  was  the 
author  of  many  popular  works  on  natural  history  and  botany. 
In  1792  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Natural  History  of 
British  Insects,  which  extended  to  sixteen  volumes,  and  was 
completed  in  1813.  He  also  published  Natural  Histories  of 
British  Birds,  in  lo  vols.  8vo  (1799-1819),  of  British  Fishes,  in 
S  vols.  (1802-1808),  of  British  Shells,  in  5  vols.  (1800-1804),  a 
series  of  illustrated  works  on  The  Insects  of  India,  China,  New 
Holland,  b'c,  in  3  vols.  4to  (1798-1805),  and  Excursions  in  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  (1805).  To  these  works  must  be  added 
his  periodical  entitled  The  Naturalist's  Repository,  a  monthly 
publication,  of  which  three  volumes  were  completed  (1823-18 2 5), 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Minute  Parts  of  Plants  in  general.  Donovan 
was  author  of  the  articles  on  natural  history  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia. 
In  1833  he  published  a  Memorial  respecting  my  Publications  in 
Natural  History,  in  which  he  complains  that  he  had  been  nearly 
ruined  by  his  publishers.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
and  died  in  LiOndon  on  the  ist  of  February  1837. 

DOOM  (Old  Eng.  d6m,  a  word  common  to  Teut.  languages  for 
that  which  is  set  up  or  ordered,  from  "  do,"  in  its  original  meaning 
of  "place";  cf.  Gr.  Okius,  from  stem  of  riBrifji),  originally  a 
law  or  enactment,  the  legal  decision  of  a  judge,  and  particularly 
an  adverse  sentence  on  a  criminal.  The  word  is  thus  applicable 
to  the  adverse  decrees  of  fate,  and  particularly  to  the  day  of 
judgment.  The  verb  "  deem,"  to  deliver  a  judgment,  and  hence 
to  give  or  hold  an  opinion,  is  a  derivative,  and  appears  also  in 
various  old  Teutonic  forms.  It  is  seen  in  "  deemster,"  the  name 
of  the  two  judges  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

DOON  DE  MATENCB*  a.  hero  of  romance,  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  third  cycle  of  the  Charlemagne  romances,  those  dealing 
with  the  feudal  revolts.  There  is  no  real  unity  in  the  geste  of 
Doon  de  Mayence.    The  rebellious  barons  4re  connected  by  lie  3 


trouvires  with  Doon  by  imaginary  genealogical  ties,  and  all  are 
r^resented  as  in  opposition  to  Charlemagne,  though  their 
adventures,  in  so  far  as  they  possess  a  historical  basis,,  must 
generally  be  referred  to  earlier  or  later  periods  than  the  reign  of 
the  great  emperor.  The  general  i9solence  of  their  attitude  to 
the  sovereign  suggests  that  Charlemagne  is  here  only  a  name  for 
his  weaker  successors.  The  tradition  of  a  traitorous  family  of 
Mayence,  which  was  developed  in  Italy  into  a  series  of  stories  of 
criminals,  was  however  anterior  to  the  Carolingian  cycle,  for  an 
interpolator  in  the  chronicle  of  Fredegarius  states  (iv.  87)  that 
the  army  of  Sigebert  was  betrayed  from  within  its  own  ranks  by 
men  of  Mayence  in  a  battle  fought  with  Radulf  on  the  banks  of 
the  Unstrut  in  Thuringia,  The  chief  heroes  of  the  poems  which 
make  up  the  gesie  of  Doon  de  Mayence  are  Ogier  the  Dane  (q.v,), 
the  four  sons  of  Aymon  (see  Renaup),  and  Huon  of  Bordeaux 
(q.v.).  It  is  probable  that  Doon  himself  was  one  of  the  last 
personages  to  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  the  chanson  de  geste 
relating  his  exploits  was  drawn  up  partly  with  the  view  of  supply- 
ing a  suitable  ancestorjor  the  other  heroes.  The  latter  half  of 
the  poem,  the  story  of  Doon's  wars  in  Saxony,  is  perhaps  based  on 
historical  events,  but  the  earlier  half,  which  is  really  a  separate 
romance  dealing  with  his  romantic  childhood,  is  obviously  pure 
fiction  and  dates  from  the  13th  century.  Doon  had  twelve  sons: 
Gaufrey  de  Dane  Marche  (Ardennes?),  the  father  of  Ogier; 
Doon  de  Nanteuil,  whose  son  Gamier  married  the  beautiful  Aye 
d' Avignon;  Griffon  d'HauteviUe,  father  of  the  arch-traitor 
Ganelon;  Aymon  de  Dordone  or  Dourdan,  whose  four  sons  were 
so  relentlessly  pursued  by  Charles;  Beuves  d'Aigremont,  whose 
son  was  the  enchanter  Maugis;  Seyin  or  Seguin,  the  father  of 
Huon  of  Bordeaux;  Girard  de  Roussillon,  and  others  less  known. 
The  history  of  these  personages  is  given  in  Doon  de  Mayence, 
Gaufrey,  the  romances  relating  to  Ogier,  Aye,  d' Avignon,  the 
fragmentary  Doon  de  Nanteuil,  Gui  de  Nanteuil,  Tristan  de 
Nanteuil,  Parise  la  Duchesse,  Maugis  d'Aigremont,  Vivien 
Vamachour  de  Manbranc,  Renaus  de  Montauban  or  LesQuaire.Fils 
Aymon,  and  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  Some  of  this  material,  which 
dates  in  its  existii^g  form  from  the  12th  and  13th  centuries, 
remains  unpublished,  but  the  chief  poems  are  avaUaJble  in  the 
series  Of  Anciens  Fortes  de  la  France  (1859^  &c.). 

See  Hist.  litt.  de  la  France,  v(Aa.  paL  and  xxvi.  (1852  and  1873),  for 
analyses  of  these  poems  by  Paulin  Paris;  also  J.  Barrois,  JSlements 
caroUngiens  (Paris,  1846);  W.  Niederstadt,  Alter  und  Heimat  der 
altfr.  Doon  (Greifswald,  1889).  The  prose  romance,  Iji  fieur  des 
bataiUes  Dootin  de  Mayence,  was  printed  by  Antome  V^rard  (Paris, 
1501).  by  Alain  Lotrian  and  Dents  Janot  (Paris,  c.  1530);  by 
N.  Bonfons  (Paris;  no  date),  by  J.  Waesbergue  (Rotterdam,  1604), 
&c. 

DOOR  (corresponding  to  the  Gr.  Qbpa,,  Lat.  fores  or  valvae; 
the  English  word,  with  other  forms  common  in  allied  languages, 
comes  from  the  same  Indo*£uropean  stem  as  the  Gr.  Bvpa  and 
Lat.  fores),  in  architecture,  the  slab,  flap  or  leaf  forming  the 
enclosure  of  a  doorway  {g.v.) ,  either  in  wood,  metal  or  stone.  The 
earliest  records  are  those  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  in  which  they  are  shown  as  single  or  double 
doprs,  each  in  a  single  piece  of  wood.  In  Egypt,  where  the 
climate  is  intensely  dry,  there  would  be  no  fear  of  their  warping, 
but  in  other  countries  it  would  be  necessary  to  frame  them,  which 
according  to  Vitruvius  (iv.  6.)  was  done  with  stiles  {scapi)  and 
rails  (impages):  the  spaces  enclosed  being  filled  with  panels 
(tympana)  let  into  grooves  made  in  the  stiles  and  rails.  The  stiles 
were  the  vertical  boards,  one  of  which,  tenoned  or  hinged,  is 
known  as  the  hanging  stile,  the  other  as  the  middle  or  meeting 
stile.  The  horizontal  cross  pieces  are  the  top  rail,  bottom  rail, 
and  middle  or  intermediate  rails.  The  most  ancient  doors  were 
in  timber,  those  made  for  King  Solomon's  temple  being  in  olive 
wood  (i  Kings  vi.  31-35),  which  were  carved  and  overlaid  with 
gold.  The  doors  dwelt  upon  in  Homer  would  appear  to  have 
been  cased  in  silver  or  brass.  Besides  olive  wood,  elm,  cedar,  oak 
and  Cyprus  were  used.  All  ancient  doors  were  hung  by  pivots 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hanging  stile  which  worked  in 
sockets  in  the  lintel  and  ciU,  the  latter  being  always  in  some  hard 
stone  such  as  basalt  or  granite.  Those  found  at  Nippur  by  Dr 
Hklprecht,  dating  from  2000  b.c,  were  in  dolorite. .  The  tenons  of 
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the  gates  at  Balawat  (see  fig.)  (895-825  B.C.)  wete  sheathed  with 
bronze  (now  in  the  British  Museum).  These  doors  or  gates  were 
hung  in  two  leaves,  each  about  8  ft. 4  in.  wide  and  27  ft.  high;  they 
were  encased  with  bronze  bands  or  strips,  10  in.  high,  covered 
with  repouss6  decoration  of  figures,  &c.  The  wood  doors  would 
seem  to  have  been  about  3  in.  thick,  but  the  hanging  stile  was 
over  14  in.  in  diameter.  Other  sheathings  of  various  sizes  in 
bronze  have  been  found,  which  proves  this  to  have  been  the 
imiversal  method  adopted  to  protect  the  wood  pivots.    In  the 

Hauran  in  Syria,  where  timber  is  scarce,  the 
doors  were  made  in  stone,  and  one  measuring 
5  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  7  in.  is  in  the  British  Museum; 
the  band  on  the  meeting  stile  shows  that  it 
was  one  of  the  leaves  of  a  double  door.  At 
Kuffeir  near  Bostra  in  Syria,  Burckhardt  found 
stone  doors,  9  to  10  ft.  high,  being  the  entrance 
doors  of  the  town.  In  Etruria  many  stone 
doors  are  referred  to  by  Dennis. 

The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  doors  were 

either  single  doors  (jkovodbpai,  unifores)^  double 

doors  (BiBupoL,  bifores  or  geminae)  or  folding 

doors  (ttvx^i  valvae);  in  the  last  case  the 

leaves  were  hinged  and  folded  back  one  over 

Balawat  Gates,  the  other.    At  Pompeii,  in  the  portico  of 

sheath  and  socket.  Eumachia,  is  a  painting  of  a  door  with  three 

•  PromHtVtory  rf  ^'''leaves,  the  two  outer  ones  of  which  were 

M    Chcldaea    and    As-  .i       *  ^i.       •  i      £   r   ij« 

ma,  by  Dermission  of  presumably  hung,  the  mner  leaf  folding  on 
ChapnuuitHaULtd.    ^^^    ^^   ^^^    ^^i^^^,  hjnges   connecting    the 

folding  leaves  of  a  door  have  been  found  in  Pompeii.  In  the  tomb 
of  Theron  at  Agrigentum  there  is  a  single  four-panel  door  carved 
in  stone.  In  the  Blundell  collection  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  temple 
with  double  doors,  each  leaf  with  five  panels.  Among  existing 
examples,  the  bronze  doors  in  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and 
Damiano,  in  Rome,  are  important  examples  of  Roman  metal 
work  of  the  best  period;  they  are  in  two  leaves,  each  with  two 
panels,  and  are  framed  in  bronze.  Those  of  the  Pantheon  are 
similar  in  design,  with  narrow  horizontal  panels  in  addition, 
at  the  top,  bottom  and  middle.  Two  other  bronze  doors  of  the 
Roman  period  are  in  the  Lateran  Basilica. 

The  doors  of  the  church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  (6th 
century)  are  covered  with  plates  of  bronze,  cut  out  in  patterns: 
those  of  Sta  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  of  the  8th  and  9th  cen- 
tury, are  wrought  in  bronze,  and  the  west  doors  of  the  cathedral 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (9th  century),  of  similar  manufacture,  were 
probably  brought  from  Constantinople,  as  also  some  of  those 
in  St  Mark's,  Venice. 

Of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  there  are  numerous  examples 
of  bronze  doors,  the  earliest  being  one  at  Hildesheim,  Germany 
( 1 01 5) .  Of  others  in  South  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  following  are  the 
finest:  in  Sant'  Andrea,  Amalfi  (1060);  Salerno  (1099);  Canosa 
(nil);  Troja,  two  doors  (1119  and  1124);  Ravello  (ii79)»  ^Y 
Barisano  of  Trani,  who  also  made  doors  for  Trani  cathedral;  and 
in  Monreale  and  Pisa  cathedrals,  by  Bonano  of  Pisa.  In  all  these 
cases  the  hanging  stile  had  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
exact  period  when  the  hinge  was  substituted  is  not  quite  known, 
but  the  change  apparently  brought  about  another  method  of 
strengthening  and  decorating  doors,  viz.  with  wrought-iron  bands 
of  infinite  varieties  of  design.  As  a  rule  three  bands  from  which 
the  ornamental  work  springs  constitute  the  hinges,  which  have 
rings  outside  the  hanging  stiles  fitting  on  to  vertical  tenons  run 
into  the  masonry  or  wooden  frame.  There  is  an  early  example  of 
the  1 2th  century  in  Lincoln;  in  France  the  metal  work  of  the 
doors  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in 
execution,  but  examples  are  endless  throughout  France  and 
England. 

Returning  to  Italy,  the  most  celebrated  doors  are  those  of  the 
Baptistery  of  Florence,  which  together  with  the  door  frames  are 
all  in  bronze,  the  borders  of  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable:  the  modelling  of  the  figures,  birds  and  foliage  of  the 
south  doorway,  by  Andrea  Pisano  (1330),  and  of  the  east  doorway 
by  Ghiberti  (1425-1452),  are  of  great  beauty;  in  the  north  door 
(1402-1424)  Ghiberti  adopted  the  same  scheme  of  design  for.  the 


panelling  and  figure  subjects  in  them  as  Andrea  Pisaiu>,  but  in  the 
east  door  the  rectangular  panels  are  all  filled  with  bas*reliefs,  in 
which  Scripture  subjects  are  illustrated  with  innumerable  figures, 
these  being  probably  the  gates  of  Paradise  of  which  Michelangelo 
speaks. 

The  doors  of  the  mosques  in  Cairo  were  of  two  kinds;  those 
which,  externally,  were  cased  with  sheets  of  bronze  or  iron,  cut  out 
in  decorative  patterns,  and  incised  or  inlaid,  with  bosses  in  relief; 
and  those  in  wood,  which  were  framed  with  interlaced  designs 
of  the  square  and  diamond,  this  latter  description  of  work  being 
Coptic  in  its  origin.  The  doors  of  the  palace  at  Palermo,  which 
were  made  by  Saracenic  workmen  for. the  Normans,  are  fine 
examples  and  in  good  preservation.  A  somewhat  similar 
decorative  class  of  door  to  these  latter  is  found  in  Visrona,  where 
the  edges  of  the  stiles  and  rails  are  bevelled  and  notched. 

In  the  Renaissance  period  the  Italian  doors  are  quite  simple, 
their  architects  trusting  more  to  the  doorways  for  effect;  but  in 
France  and  Germany  the  contrary  is  the  case,  the  doors  being 
elaborately  carved,  especially  in  the  Loub  Xiy.  and  Louis  ]XV. 
periods,  and  sometimes  with  architectural  features  such  as 
columns  and  entablatures  with  pediment  and  niches,  the  doorway 
being  in  plain  masonry.  While  in  Italy  the  tendency  was  to  give 
scale  by  increasing  the  number  of  panels,  in  France  the  contrary 
seems  to  have  been  the  rule;  and  one  of  the  great  doors  at 
Fontainebleau,  which  is.  in  two  leaves,  is  entirely  carried  out 
as  if  consisting  of  one  great  panel  only. 

The  earliest  Renaissance  doors  in  France  are.  those  of  the 
cathedral  of  St  Sauveur  at  Aix  (1503);  in  the  lower  panels  there 
are  figures  3  ft.  high  in  Gothic  niches,  and  in  the  upper  panels  a 
double  range  of  niches  with  figures  about  2  ft.  high  with  canopies 
over  them,  all  carved  in  cedar.  The  south  door  of  Beauvais 
cathedral  is  in  some  respects. the  finest  in  France;  the  upper 
panels  are  carved  in  high  relief  with  fig\u%  subjects  and  canopies 
over  them.  The  doors  of  the  church  at  Gisors  (1575)  are  carved 
with  figures  in  niches  subdivided  by  classic  pilasters  superimposed. 
In  St  Maclou  at  Rouen  are  three  magnificently  carved  doors; 
those  by  Jean  Goujon  have  figures  in  niches  on  each  side,  and 
others  in  a  group  of  great  beauty  in  the  centre.  The  other  doors, 
probably  about  forty  to  fifty  years  later,  are  enriched  with  bas- 
reliefs,  landscapes,  figures  and  elaborate  interlaced  borders. 

In  England  in  the  17th  century  the  door  panels  were  raised 
with  "  bolection  "  or  projecting  mouldings,  sometimes  richly 
carved,  round  them;  in  the  i8th  century  the  mouldings  worked 
on  the  stiles  and  rails  were  carved  with  the  egg  and  tongue  orna- 
ment. (R.  P.  S.) 

DOORWAY  (corresponding  to  the  Gr.  x^Xtj,  Lat.  porta),  in 
architecture,  the  entrance  to  a  building,  apartment  or  enclosure. 
The  term  is  more  generally  appKed  to  the  framing  of  the  opening 
in  wood,  stone  <5r  metal.  The  representations  in  painting,  and 
existing  examples,  show  that  whilst  the  jambs  of  the  doorway 
in  Egyptian  architecture  were  vertical,  the  outer  side  had  almost 
the  same  batter  as  the  walls  of  the  temples.  In  the  doorways  of 
enclosures  or  screen  walls  there  was  no  lintel,  but  a  small  projec- 
tion inwards  at  the  top,  to  hold  the  pivot  of  the  door.  In  Greece 
the  linings  of  the  earliest  doorways  at  Tirjms  were  in  wood,  and  in 
order  to  lessen  the  bearing  of  the  lintel  the  dressings  or  jambs 
(antepagmenta)  sloped  inwards,  so  that  the  width  of  the  doorway 
opening  was  less  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  In  the  entrance 
doorway  of  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Mycenae,  18  ft.  in  height, 
the  width  is  about  6  in.  less  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  The 
lintel  of  the  Greek  doorway  projected  on  either  side  beyond  the 
dressings,  constituting  what  are  known  as  the  shoulders  or  knees 
(projecturae),  a  characteristic  feature  which  has  been  retained 
down  to  our  time.  The  next  step  was  to  work  a  projecting 
moulding  round  the  dressings  and  lintel  forming  the  architrave. 
Examples  with  shouldets  in  stone  exist  in  the  Beul6f  doorway  of 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  in  the  tomb  of  Theron,  and  in  a  temple 
at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily;  also  in  the  temples  of  Hercules  at  Cora, 
and  of  Vesta  at  Trivoli,  and  with  a  peculiar  pendant  in  all  the 
Etruscan  tombs.  The  most  beautiful  example  of  a  Greek  door- 
way is  that  under  the  north  portico  of  the  Erechtheum  (420  B.C.). 
There  is  a  slight  diminution  in  the  width  at  the  top  of  the  opening, 
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and  outside  the  ordinary  architrave  mouldings  (which  here  and  in 
all  dasaic  examples  are  derived  from  those  of  the  architrave  of  an 
order)  is  a  band  with  rosettes,  which  recall  the  early  decorative 
features  in  Crete  and  Mycenae;  the  band  being  carried  across  the 
top  of  the  lintel  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  supported  on  each 
side  by  corbels  (aucones). 

In  the  Roman  doorways,  exciting  those  at  Cora  and  TivoH, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  diminishing  of  the  width,  which  is  generally 
speaking  half  of  the  height.  The  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
Roman  doorwa3rs  are  enormous;  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Palmyra  the  doorway  is  15  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  33  ft.  high;  and  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Baalbec,  20  ft.  wide  and  45  ft  high,  the 
lintel  is  composed  of  three  stones  forming  voussoirs  the  keystone 
measuring  7  ft.  at  the  bottom,  8  ft.  at  the  top,  10  ft  high  and  7  ft. 
6  in.  deep. 

All  the  doorways  mentioned  above  li^ve  cornices,  and  in  those 
at  Palmym  and  Baalbec  richly  carved  friezes  with  side  corbels. 
In  the  Pantheon  there  is  a  plain  convex  friea^,  but  the  outer 
mouldings  of  the  architrave  and  the  bed-mould  of  the  cornice 
are  richly  carved.  In  the  Byzantine  doorways  at  Sta  Sophia, 
Constantinople,  a  bold  convex  moulding  and  a  hollow  take  the 
place  of  the  fasciae  of  the  classic  architrave. 

So  far  we  have  <Hily  referred  to  square-headed  doorways,  but 
the  side  openings  of  the  triumphal  arches  of  Titus  and  Constantine 
are  virtually  doorwa3rs,  and  they  have  semicircular  heads,  the 
mouldings  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  square-headed 
examples.  In  Saxon  doorways,  which  had  semidrctdar  heads, 
the  outer  mouldings  projected  more  boldly  than  in  classic 
examples,  and  were  sometimes  cut  in  a  s^>af  ate  ring  of  stone  Uke 
the  hood  mould  of  later  date. 

During  the  Romanesque  period  in  all  countries,  the  doorway 
becomes  the  chief  characteristic  feature,  and  consists  of  two  or 
more  orders,  the  term  '^  order  "  in  this  case  being  applied  to  the 
concentric  rings  of  voussoirs  forming  the  door-head.  In  classic 
work  the  faces  of  these  concentric  rings  were  nearly  always  flush 
one  with  the  other;  in  Romanesque  work  the  upper  one  projected 
over  the  ring  immediately  below,  and  the  employment  of  a 
different  design  in  the  carving  of  each  ring  produced  a  magnificent 
and  imposing  effect:  in  the  Italian  churches  the  decoration  of  the 
arch  mould  is  frequently  carried  down  the  door  jambs,  and  the 
same  is  found,  but  less  often,  in  the  English  and  French  doorways; 
but  as  a  rule  each  ring  or  order  is  carried  by  a  nook  shaft,  those  in 
England  and  France  being  plain,  but  in  Italy  and  Sicily  elaborately 
carved  with  spirals  or  other  ornaments  and  sometimes  inlaid  with 
mosaic. 

The  deeply  recessed  Norman  doorways  in  English  work 
required  a  great  thickness  of  wall,  and  this  was  sometimes 
obtained  by  an  addition  outside,  as  at  Iffley,  Add,  Kirkstall  and 
other  churches.. 

In  France,  during  the  Gothic  period,  the  several  orders  were 
carved  with  figure  sculpture,  as  also  the  door  jambs;  and  the 
great  recessing  of  these  doorways  brought  them  more  into  the 
categories  of  porches.  In  England  much  less  importance  was 
given  to  the  Gothic  doorways,  and  although  they  consisted  of 
many  orders,  these  were  emphasized  only  by  deep  hollows  and 
converse  mouldings  and  always  carried  on  angle  or  nook  shafts. 
In  the  perpendicular  period  the  pointed-arch  doorway  was  often 
enclosed  within  a  square  head-moulding,  the  spandrel  being 
enriched  with  foliage  or  quatrefoil  tracery. 

In  the  Mahommedan  style  the  doorway  itself  is  comparatively 
simple,  excq)t  that  the  voussoirs  of  its  hntel  are  joggled  with  a 
series  of  curves,  and  being  of  different  coloured  stones  have  a 
decorative  effect.  These  doorways  are  placed  in  a  rectangular 
recess  roofed  with  the  stalactite  vatdt. 

With  the  Renaissance  architect,  the  doorway  continued  as  the 
princq}aL  characteristic  of  the  style;  the  actual  door-frame  was 
simply  moulded,  by  enclosing  it  with  pilasters  or  columns, 
isolated  or  semi-detached,  raised  on  pedestals  and  carrying 
an  entablature  with  pediment  and  other  kind  of  sui>er-doorway; 
and  great  importance  was  given  to  the  feature.  In  the  Italian 
dnquecento  period,  the  panels  of  the  side  pilasters  were  enriched 
with  the  most  elaborate  carving,  and  this  would  seem  to  have 


been  an  ancieoit  Roman  method^  to  judge  hy  portions  of  carved 
panels  now  in  the  museums  of  Rome.  The  doorways  of  Venice 
are  remarkable  in  this  respect.  At  Como  the  two  side  doorways 
of  the  cathedral^  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  by  Bramante,  are  of 
great  beauty,  and  the  same  rich  decoration  is  found  throughout 
Spain  and  France.  In  Germany  and  England  the  pattern  book 
too  often  suggested  designs  of  an  extremely  rococo  character,  and 
it  was  imder  the  influence  of  Palladio,  through  Inigo  Jones,  that 
in  England  the  architect  returned  to  the  simpler  and  purer 
Italian  style.  (R.  P.  S.) 

DOPPLBRFFE,  a  naturally  occiming  organic  substance  found 
in  amosphous,  elastic  or  jelly-like  masses,  of  brownish-black 
colour,  in  peat  beds  in  Styria  and  in  Switeerlandj  It  is  tasteless, 
insohd^le  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  described  >by  Dana  as  an 
acid  substance,  or  mixture  of  different  acids,  related  to  himiic 
add. 

DORAN,  JOHN  (1807-1878),  English  author,  was  bom  m 
Lohdbn  of  Irish  parentage  on  the  1 1  th  of  March  1807.  He  became 
tutor  in'  several  distinguished  families,  and  while  travelling  on 
the  continent  iDontributed  journalistic  sketches  to  The  Literary 
Chronicle^  a  paper  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  The 
Athenaeum.  His  play.  Justice  or  the  Venetian  Jew^  was  produced 
at  the  Surrey  theatre  in  1894,  and  in  1830  he  began  to  write 
translations  from  French,  German,  Latin  and  Italian  authors  for 
The  Bath  Journal.  After  some  years  of  travel  on  the  continent 
he  became  in  1841  literary  editor  of  The  Church  and  Stale 
Gazette^  and  in  1852  under  the  title  of  FUia  dolorosa  produced  a 
memoir  of  Maria  Th6r^se  Charlotte,  duchesse  d'Angoultee.  Two 
years  later  he  became  a  regular  contributor  to  The  Athenaeum , 
succeeding  Hepworth  Dixon  as  editbr  for  a  short  time  in  1869, 
until  he  became  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  in  1870.  His  most 
elaborate  work,  Their  Majesties'  SerwmiSf  a  history  of  the  English 
stage  from  Betterton  to  K.ean,  was  published  in  i860,  and  was 
supplemented  by  In  and  About  Drury  Lane,  which  was  written 
for  Temple  Bar  and  was  not  published  in  book  form  till  1885, 
after  Doran's  death.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
Table  Traits  and  Habits  of  Men  (1854),  TheQueens  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  (1855),  Knights  and  their  Days  (1856),  Monarchs  retired 
from  Business  (1856),  The  History  of  Court  Fools  (i&sS),  an  edition 
of  the  Bentley  Ballads  (1858),  The  Last  Journals  of  Horace 
Walpole  (2  vols.,  1859),  The  Princess  of  Wales  (i860),  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Queen  Adelaide  (1861).  These  were  followed  by  A 
Lady  of  the  Last  Century  (1873),  an  accoimt  of  Mrs  ElizabeUi 
Montagu  and  the  blue-stockings;  London  in  Jacobite  Times 
(1877);  aittd' Memories  of  our  Great  Towns  (1878).  Doran  died 
in  London,  on  the  25th  of  January  1S78. 

DORAT,  CLAUDE  JOSEPH  (i  734-1 780),  French  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  31st  of  December  1 734.  He  belonged  to 
a  family  whose  members  had  for  generations  been  lawyers,  and  he 
entered  the  corps  of  the  king's  musketeers.  He  obtained  a  great 
vogue  by  his  Riponse  d'Abailard  d  Hiloise,  and  followed  up  this 
first  success  with  a  number  of  heroic  epistles,  I^s  Victimes  de 
V amour y  ou  lettres  de  quelques  amants  cilkbres  (1776).  Dorat  was 
possessed  by  an  ambition  quite  out  bi  proportion  to  his  very 
mediocre  ability.  Besides  light  verse  he  wrote  comedies,  fables 
and,  among  other  novels,  Lss  Sacrifices  de  I'amour,  ou  lettres  de  la 
vicomtesse  de  Senanges  et  du  chevalier  de  Versenay  ( 1 77 1 ) .  He  tried 
to  cover  his  failures  as  a  dramatist  by  buying  up  a  great  number 
of  seats,  and  his  books  were  lavishly  illustrated  by  good  artists 
and  expensively  produced,  to  secure  their  success.  He  was 
maladroit  enough  to  draw  down  on  himself  the  hatred  both  of 
the  philosophe  party  and  of  their  arch-enemy  Charles  Palissot,  and 
thus  cut  himself  off  from  the  possibility  of  academic  honours. 
Le  Tartufe  littiraire  (1777)  atticked  La  Harpe  and  Palissot,  and 
at  the  same  time  D'Alembert  and  Mile  de  Lespinasse.  Dorat 
died  on  the  29th  of  April  1780  in  Paris. 

See  G.  Desnoireterres,  Le  Chevalier  Dorat  etles  pontes  Ugers  au 
X  VHP  Steele  (1887) .  For  the  bibliographical  value  of  his  works,  see 
Henry  Cohen,  Guide  de  Vamateur  de  liores  d  fibres  et  6  vignettes  du 
XVHI*  sQde  (editions  of  Ch.  Mehl,  1876,  andiL  Portalis,  1887). 

DOKCHESTER,  DUDLEY  CARLETON,  Viscount  (1573^x632), 
English   d^ibmatist,   son   of   Antony    Carleton   of   Baldwin 
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Brigfatwelly  Oxfordshire,  and  of  Jocosa,  daughter  of  John  Goodwin 
of  Winchington,  Buckinghamshire,  was  bom  on  the  xoth  of 
March  1573,  and  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  in  z6oo.  He  travelled 
abroad,  and  was  returned  to  the  parliament  of  1604  as  member 
for  St  Mawes.  Through  his  connexion  as  secretary  with  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  his  name  was  associated  with  the  Gimpowder 
Plot,  but  after  a  short  confinement  he  succeeded  in  clearing 
himself  of  any  share  in  the  conspiracy.  In  z6io  he  was  knighted 
and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  where  he  was  the  means 
of  concluding  the  treaty  of  Asti.  He  returned  in  1615,  and  next 
year  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Holland.  The  policy  of 
England  on  the  continent  depended  mainly  upon  its  relations  with 
that  state,  and  Carleton  succeeded  in  improving  these,  in  ^ite  of 
his  firm  attitude  on  the  subject  of  the  massacre  of  Amboyna,  the 
bitter  commercial  disputes  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
fatal  tendency  of  James  I.  to  seek  alliance  with  Spain.  It  was  in 
his  house  at  the  Hague  that  the  unfortunate  Elector  Frederick 
and  the  princess  Elizabeth  took  refuge  in  1621,  Carleton 
returned  to  England  in  1625  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  was  made  vice-chamberlain  of  the  household  and  a  privy 
councillor.  Shortly  afterwards  he  took  part  in  an  abortive 
mission  to  France  in  favour  of  the  French  Protestants  and  to 
inspire  a  league  against  the  house  of  Austria.    On  his  return  in 

1626  he  found  the  attention  of  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been 

elected  for  Hastings,  completely  occupied  with  the  attack  upon 

Buckingham.    Carleton  endeavoured  to  defend  his  patron,  and 

supported  the  king's  violent  exercise  of  his  prerogative.   It  was 

perhaps  fortimate  that  his  further  career  in  the  Commons  was 

cut  short  by  his  elevation  in  May  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Carleton 

of  Imbercourt.     Shortly  afterwards  he  was  despatched  on 

another  mission  to  the  Hague^  on  his  return  from  which  he  was 

created  Viscoimt  Dorchester  in  July  162S.    He  was  active  in 

forwarding  the  conferences  between  Buckingham  and  Contarini 

for  a  peace  with  France  on  the  eve  of  the  duke's  intended 

departure  for  La  Rochelle,  which  was  prevented  by  the  latter's 

assassination.  In  December  1 6  28  he  was  made  principal  secretary 

of  state,  and  died  on  the  Z5th  of  Februaiy  1632,  being  buried  in 

Westminster  Abbey.    He  was  twice  married,  and  had  children, 

but  all  died  in  infancy,  and  the  title  became  extinct.    Carleton 

was  one  of  the  ablest  diplomatists  of  the  time,  and  his  talents 

would  have  secured  greater  triumphs  had  he  not  been  persistently 

hampered  by  the  mistaken  and  hesitating  foreign  policy  of  the 

court. 

His  voluminous  correspondence,  remarkable  for  its  clear*  easy  and 
effective  style,  and  for  the  writer's  grasp  of  the  mainpoints  of  policy, 
covers  practically  the  whole  history  of  foreign  affairs  during  the 
period  1610-1628,  and  furnishes  valuable  material  for  the  study  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  His  letters  as  ambassador  at  the  Hague, 
January  161 6  to  December  1620,  were  first  edited  by  Philip  Yorke, 
afterwards  second  earl  of  Hardwicke,  with  a  biographical  and 
historical  preface,  in  1757;  his  correspondence  from  the  Hague  in 

1627  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  in  1841 ;  other  letters  are  printed  in  the 
Cabala,  and  in  T.  Birch's  Court  and  Times  of  James  /.  and  Charles  /., 
but  by  tar  the  greater  portion  remains  in  Mb.  among  the  state  papers. 

DORCHESTER*  GUT  CARLETON,  ist  Baron  (1724-1808), 

British  general  and  administrator,  was  bom  at  Strabane,  Co. 

Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  3rd  of  September  1724.   He  served  with 

distinction  on  the  continent  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and 

in  1759  in  America  as  quartermaster-general,  imder  his  friend 

Wolfe.   He  was  woimded  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  and  promoted 

to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.    In  1766  he  was  appointed 

governor-general  of  Canada,  which  position  he  held  till  1778. 

His  justice  and  kindliness  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  recently 

conquered  French-Canadians,  and  did  much  to  hold  them  neutral 

during  the  War  of  American  Independence.   He  ordered  the  first 

codification  of  the  civil  law  of  the  province,  and  was  largely 

responsible  for  the  passing  of  the  Quebec  Act.   On  the  American 

invasion  of  Canada  in  1 775  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  Montreal 

and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  but  defended  Quebec  (^.v*)  with 

skill  and  success.    In  October  of  the  same  year  he  destroyed  the 

American  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain.   In  1 777  he  was  superseded 

in  his  command  of  the  military  forces  by  Major-General  John 

Buzgoyne,  and  asked  to  be  recalled.    He  returned,  however,  to 


America  in  May  1783  as  commander-in-chief,  remaining  tiH 

November  1783.    In  1786  he  was  again  sent  to  Canada  as 

governor-general  and  commander  of  the  forces,  with  the  title  of 

Baron  Dorchester.   Many  important  reforms  marked  his  rule;  he 

administered  the  country  with  tact  and  moderation,  and  kept  it 

loyal  to  the  British  crown  amid  the  ferment  caused  by  the  French 

Revolution,  and  by  the  attempts  of  American  emissaries  to 

arouse  discontent.   In  179 r  the  province  was  divided  into  Upper 

and  Lower  Canada  by  the  Constitutional  Act.    Of  this  division 

Carleton  disapproved,  as  he  did  also  of  a  provision  tending  to 

create  in  the  new  colony  an  hereditary  aristocracy.    In  1796 

he  insisted  on  retiring,  and  returned  to  England.   He  died  on  the 

loth  of  November  2808,    He  married  in  1772  a  daughter  of  the 

and  eari  of  Effingham,  and  had  nine  children,  being  succeeded 

in  the  title  by  his  grandson  Arthur.   On  the  death  in  1897  of  the 

4th  baron  (another  grandson)  the  title  became  extinct,  but  was 

revived  in  1899  for  his  cousin  and  co-heiress  Henrietta  Anne 

as  Baroness  Dorchester. 

J.  C.  Dent's  Canadian  PoHraiU  Gallery  (Toronto,  1880)  gives  a 
sketch  of  Lord  Dorchester's  Canadian  career.  His  life  oy  A.  G. 
Bradley  is  included  in  the  Makers  of  Canada  series  (Toronto).  Most 
of  his  letters  and  state  i)apers,  which  are  indispensable  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  period,  are  in  the  archives  department  at  Ottawa,  and 
are  calendared  in  Brymner's  Reports  4m  Canadian  Archives  (Ottawa, 
1885,  J«2.).  (W.  L.  G.) 

DORCHESTER,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  and 
the  county  town  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  the  southern  pai^ 
liamentary  division,  135  m.  S.W.  by  W.  from  London  by  the 
London  &  South  Western  railway;  served  also  by  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  9458.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Frome,  within  a  wide  open  tract  of 
land,  containing  3400  acres,  held  under  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
called  Fordington  Field.  Several  of  the  streets  are  planted  witk 
trees,  and  the  town  is  nearly  surrounded  by  fine  avenues.  St 
Peter's  church  is  a  Perpendicular  building  with  a  fine  tower.  All 
Saints  and  Holy  Trinity  churches  are  modem,  but  Fordington 
church  retains  Norman  and  Transitional  details.  Of  public 
buildings  the  principal  are — the  town*hall,  with  noarket-hduse, 
shire-hall,  county  prison  and  county  hospital;  there  is  also  a 
county  museum,  containing  many  local  objects  of  much  interest 
The  grammar  school  (founded  in  1569)  is  endowed  with 
exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  is  a  statue  to 
William  Barnes  the  Dorsetshire  poet  (i8oi~i886).  The  town  is 
noted  also  for  its  ale.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  agricultural 
trade,  and  large  sheep  and  lamb  fairs  are  hdd  annually.  The 
borough  is  under  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coimcillorB. 
Area  1648  acres. 

History, — Durtwvaria  was  here,  a  Romano-British  country 
town  of  considerable  size,  probably  successor  to  a  British  tribal 
centre  of  the  Durotriges.  The  waJls  can  be  traced  in  part,  and 
many  mosaics,  remains  of  houses,  &c.,  have  been  found.  The 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  are  seen  at  Maimibury  Rings,  near 
the  town.  Maiden  Castle,  2  m.  S.W.  of  the  town,  is  a  vast  earth- 
work considered  to  have  been  a  stronghold  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Durotriges.  There  are  other  such  remains  in  the  vicinity.  Little 
mention  of  Dorchester  {Domceastery  Dorctstre)  occurs  in  Saxon 
annals,  but  a  charter  from  iEthelstan  to  Milton  Abbey  in  939  is 
dated  at  viUa  regalis  quae  dicitur  Doracestria,  and  at  this  period  it 
possessed  a  mint.  According  to  the  Domesday  Survey  it  was  a 
royal  borough,  and  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  contained 
172  houses,  of  which  100  had  been  totally  destroyed  since 
the  Conquest.  Mention  is  made  of  a  castle  at  Dorchester  in 
records  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  and  the  Franciscan 
priory,  foimded  some  time  before  133 1,  is  thought  to  have  been 
constructed  out  of  its  ruins.  The  latter  was  suppressed  among 
the  lesser  monasteries  in  1536.  Edward  U.  granted  the  borough 
to  the  bailiffs  and  biu-gesses  at  a  fee-farm  rent  of  £20  for  five 
years,  and  the  grant  was  renewed  in  perpetuity  by  Edward  IH. 
Richard  III.  empowered  the  burgesses  to  elect  a  coroner  and  two 
constables,  to  be  exempt  from  tolls,  and  to  try  minor  pleas  in  the 
king's  court  within  the  borough  before  a  steward  to  be  chosen  by 
themselves.  The  first  charter  of  incorporation,  granted  by  James 
I.  in  1610,  established  a  governing  coundl  of  two  bailiffs  and 
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fifteen  capital  burgesses.    Qiaries  I.  in  z6^  institnted  a  mayor, 

SB  aldermen  and  six  capitai  burgesses,  and  also  incorporated  all 

the  freemen  of  the  borough,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  under  the 

government  of  a  council  consisting  of  a  governor,  assistants  and 

twenty-four  freemen,  the  governor  and  four  assistants  to  be 

diosen  out  of  the  twenty^our  by  the  freemen,  and  £ve  other 

assistants  to  be  chosen  by  the  mayor  out  of  the  capital  burgesses; 

the  Cbuncil  was  empowered  to  hold  four  courts  yearly  and 

to  make  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  markets  and  trade. 

Dorchester  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  1295,  until 

the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  z868  reduced  the  number 

to  one;  by  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the  representation  was 

merged  in  the  county.    Edward  III.  granted  to  the  burgesses 

the  perquisites  from  three  fairs  lasting  one  day  at  the  feasts  of 

Holy  Trinity,  St  John  Baptist  and  St  James,  and  markets 

<m  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday.    Elizabeth  granted  an 

additional  three  days'  fair  at  Candlonas.    The  days  of  the  fairs 

and  markets  have  remained  unchanged.    The  doth  industry 

which  flourished  during  the  i6th  century  never  recovered  from 

the  depression  following  on  the  Civil  War.    The  malting  and 

brewing  industries  came  into  prominence  in  the  17th  century, 

when  there  was  also  a  considerable  serge  manufacture,  which  has 

smce  declined. 

See  Vuioria  County  History,  D&rsetskiret  John  Hutchins,  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  tho  Town  and  Borougk  of  Dorchester  (3rd 
edition,  corrected,  augmented  and  improved  by  W.  Shipp  and 
J.  W.  Hodson,  Blandford,  1865). 

DORCHBSTBR,  a  large  village  in  the  south  parliamentary 
division  of  Oxfordshire,  England,  9  m.  S.S.E.  of  Oxford  by  road, 
on  the  river  Thame,  i  m.  from  its  junction  with  the  Thames. 
This  is  a  site  of  much  historical  interest.  There  was  a  Roman 
station  near  the  present  village,  facing,  across  the  Thames,  the 
double  isolated  mound  known  as  Wittenham  Hills  (historically 
Sinodun),  on  one  summit  of  which  are  strong  early  earthworks. 
In  Dorchester  itself  the  chief  point  of  interest  is  the  abbey  church 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  This  consists  of  a  nave  of  great  length, 
primarily  of  the  transitional  Norman  period;  a  choir  with  arcades 
of  the  finest  Decorated  work;  north  choir  aisle  of  the  close  of 
the  13th  century,  south  choir  aisle  (c.  1300)  and  south  nave  aisle 
(c.  1320).  The  tower  (western)  is  an  erection  of  the  late  17th 
century.  The  eastern  bay  of  the  choir  is  considered  to  have  been 
added  as  a  Lady  chap>el,  and  the  north  window  is  a  magnificent 
example  of  a  "  Jesse  window,"  in  which  the  tracery  represents 
the  genealogical  tree  of  Jesse,  the  complete  execution  of  the  design 
being  carried  on  in  the  glass.  The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  very  fine. 
The  Decorated  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  form  a 
beautiful  series,  and  there  are  monuments  and  brasses  of  great 
interest. 

Dorchester  (Dorciniay  Domacestre,  Dorchecestre)  was  con- 
quered by  the  West  Saxons  about  560.  It  occupied  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  jimction  of  the  Thames  and  the  Thame, 
and  in  635  was  made  the  seat  o|  a  bishopric  which  at  its  founda- 
tion was  the  largest  in  England,  comprising  the  whole  of  Wessex 
and  Mercia.  The  witenagemot  of  Wessex  was  held  at  Dorchester 
three  times  in  the  gth  century,  and  in  958  ^thelstan  held  a 
council  here.  In  the  nth  century,  however,  the  town  is  described 
as  small  and  Hi-peopled  and  remarkable  only  for  the  majesty  of 
its  churches,  and  in  about  1086  William  I.  and  Bishop  Remigius 
removed  the  bishop's  stool  to  Lincoln,  as  a  city  more  worthy  of 
the  distinction.  According  to  the  Domesday  Survey  Dorchester 
was  held  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln;  it  was  assessed  at  100 
hides  and  comprised  two  mills.  In  1140  Alexander  bishop 
of  Lincoln  founded  an  abbey  of  Black  Canons  at  Dorchester, 
but  the  town  declined  in  importance  after  the  removal  of  the 
cathedral,  and  is  described  by  16th-century  writers  as  a  mere 

agricultural  village  and  destitute  of  trade. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Oxfordshire)  Henry  Addington,  Some 
Account  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Faad  al  Dorchester, 
Oxfordshire,  reissue  with  additional  notes  (Oxford,  i860). 

D0RCJSE8TBR*  a  residential  and  manufacturini^  district  of 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  U.S4A.,  a  separate  to?m  until  1870, 

between  the  Neponset  river  on  the  S.  and  South  Boston  and 

Boston  proper  on  the  N«   It  is  served  by  three  lines  of  the  New 


'York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  zail!way.  A  ridge,  with  an 
average  height  of  about  100  ft.  above  the  sea,  extends  through 
the  district  fr6m  N.  to  S.  and  commands  delightful  views  of 
Boston  Bay  to  the  £.  and  of  the  Blue  Hills  to  the  S.  There  are 
many  large  private  estates^  with  beautiful  lawns,  and  Franklin 
Field  and  Franklin  Park,  one  of  the  largest  parka  of  the  Boston 
[Mcrk  system,  are  in  Dorchester.  The  Shawmut  school  for  girls 
is  in  the  district.  Among  the  landmarks  are  the  Barnard  Capen 
house,  built  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  lyth  century  and  now 
probably  the  second  oldest  house  in  New  England;  and  the  James 
Blake  house  (1648),  now  the  home  of  the  Dorchester  Historical 
Society,  which  has  a  library  and  a  museum.  Opposite  the  Blake 
house  formerly  stood  the  house  in  which  Edward  Everett  was 
bom.  Not  far  away  is  the  old  Dorchester  burying  ground,  which 
dates  from  1634;  it  has  many  ciurious  epitaphs,  and  contains  the 
graves  of  Barnard  Capen,  who  died  in  1638  (probably  the  oldesti 
marked  grave  in  the  United  States);  of  William  Stoughton 
(1631-1701),  chief  justice  of  the  court  which  tried  the  Salem 
"  witches  "  in  1692,  lieutenantrgovemor  of  the  colony  from  1692^ 
acting  governor  in  1694-1699  and  1700^1701,  and  founder  of  the 
original  Stoughton  Hall,  Harvard;  and  of  Richard  Mather, 
pastor  of  the  First  Parish  church  here  from  1636  until  his  death* 
In  Dorchester  Maria  Susana  Cummins  (1827-1866)  wrote  The 
Lamplighter  (1854),  one  of  the  most  popular  noveb  of  its  time, 
and  William  T.  Adams  (*'  OHver  Optic '')  and  Charies  Follen 
Adams  C^Yawcob  Strauss")  did  much  of  their  writing;  it 
was  long  the  home  of  Mrs  Lucy  Stone  (Blackwell).  Among  the 
manufactures  are  cocoa,  chocolate,  &c.  (of  the  long-<^tablished 
Waiter  Baker  &  Co.),  paper,  crushing  and  grinding  machinery 
(Sturtevant  Mill  Co.),  chemicals,  horseshoe  nails,  valves,  organs 
and  pianos,  lumber,  automobiles  and  shoe  machinery. 

Dorchester  was  fotmded  by  about  140  colonists  from  Dorsetr 
shire,  Ejigland^  with  whom  the  movement  for  planting  the  colony 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  was  begun  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
John  White.  They  organized  as  a  church  while  at  Plymouth, 
England,  in  March  1630,  then  embarked  in  the  ship  *'  Mary 
and  John,"  arrived  in  Boston  Bay  two  weeks  before  Governor 
Winthrop  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  in  June  selected  Savin 
Hill  (E.  of  what  is  now  Dorchester  Avenue  and  between  Crescent 
Avenue  and  Dorchester  Bay)  as  the  site  for  their  settlement. 
At  the  time  the  place  was  known  as  Mattapanock,  but  they  named 
it  Dorchester.  Town  affairs  were  at  first  managed  by  the  churchy 
but  in  October  1633  a  town  government  was  organized,  and  the 
example  was  followed  by  the  neighbouring  settlements;  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  begiiming  of  the  town-meeting  form  of 
government  in  America.  Up  to  this  time  Dorchester  was  the 
largest  town  in  the  cokmy,  but  dissatisfaction  arose  with  the 
location  (Boston  had  a  better  one  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  the  deeper 
water  in  its  harbour),  and  in  163 5-1 63 7  many  of  the  original 
settlers  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  where  they 
planted  Windsor.  New  settlers,  however,  arrived  at  Dorchester 
and  in  1639  that  town  established  a  school  suf^rted  by  a  pubb'c 
tax;  this  was  the  first  free  school  in  America  supported  by  direct 
taxation  or  assessment  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  town.^  In 
October  1695,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester  organized  a 
church  and  in  December  removed  to  South  Carolina  where  they 
planted  another  Dorchester  (on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ashley  river, 
about  26  m.  from  Charleston);  by  1752  they  had  become 
dissatisfied  with  their  location,  which  was  imhealthy,  and  they 
gradually  removed  to  Georgia,  where  they  settled  at  Medway 

^  In  1635  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had 
granted  to  Dordiester  Thompson's  Island,  situated  near  the  coast  of 
the  township.  By  the  township  of  Dordiester  this  island  was  ap> 
portioned  among  the  freemen  of  the  township.  On  the  20th  of  May 
1639  it  was  ordered  that  the  proprietors  of  land  in  this  island  should 
collectively  pay  a  "  rent  of  twenty  pounds  a  year  forever,"  this  rent 
"  to  be  paid  to  mich  a  school-master  as  shall  undertake  to  teach 
English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues,  aad  also  writing/'  it  being  "  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  elders. and  the  seven  men  tor  the  time  being 
whether  maids  shall  be  taught  with  the  boys  or  not."  In  1642  the 
proprietors  of  the  island  conveyed  it  to  the  township  *'  for  and 
toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  in  Dorchester  aforesaid  for 
the  instructing  and  teaching  of  children  aod  yonth  in  good  literaturt 
and  learning.' 
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(half  way  between  the-  Ogecchee  and  Altamaha  riven),  thdt 

settlement  soon  developing  into  St  John's  Parish  (see  Georgia: 

History).    It  was  the  fortificaticm  of  Dorchester  Heights,  under 

orders  from  General  Washington^  on  the  night  of  the  4th  and  5th 

ci  March  1776,  that  forced  the  British  to  evacuate  Boston.    At 

one  time  Dorchester  extended  from  Boston  nearly  to  the  Rhode 

Island  line;  but  its  territory  was  gradually  reduced  by  the 

creation  of  new  townships  and  additions  to  old  ones.   Dorchester 

Neck  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1804,  Thompson's  Island  in  1834, 

and  the  remaining  portions  in  1855  and  1870. 

See  W.  D.  Orcutt,  Good  Old  Dorchester  (Cambridge,  1893}. 

DORDOGNE,  a  river  of  central  and  south-western  France, 
rising  at  a  height  of  ^40  ft.  on  the  Puy-de-Sancy,  a  mountain  of 
the  department  of  Puy*de-D6me,  and  flowing  to  the  Garonne  with 
which  it  unites  at  Bee  d'Ambds  to  form  the  Gironde  estuary. 
It  has  a  length  of  395  m.  and  the  area  of  its  basin  is  9214  sq.  m. 
Descending  rapidly  from  its  source,  sometimes  over  cascades, 
the  river  soon  enters  deep  gorges  through  which  it  flows  as  far  as 
Beaulieu  (department  of  Corrdze)  where  it  debouches  into  a  wide 
and  fertile  valley  and  is  shortly  after  joined  by  the  C^re.  Enter- 
ing the  department  of  Lot,  it  abandons  a  south-westerly  for  a 
westerly  course  and  flowing  in  a  sinuous  channel  traverses  the 
department  of  Dordogne,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
V^sere.  Below  the  town  of  Bergerac  it  enters  the  department  of 
Gironde,  where  at  Liboume  it  is  joined  by  the  Isle  and  widens 
out,  attaining  at  its  union  with  the  Gaxonne  45  m.  from  the 
sea  a  width  of  nearly  3300  yds.  A  few  miles  above  this  point  the 
river  is  spanned  by  the  magniflcent  bridges  of  Cubzac-ks- 
Ponts,  which  carry  a  road  and  railway.  Below  its  confluence 
with  the  V6zdre,  over  the  last  112  m.  of  its  course,  the  river 
carries  considerable  navigation.  The  influence  of  the  highest 
tides  is  felt  at  Pessac,  a  distance  of  100  m.  from  the  ocean. 

D0RD06NB,  an  inland  dq>artment  of  south-western  France,' 
formed  in  1790  from  nearly  the  whole  of  P6rigord,  a  part  of 
Agenais,  and  small  portions  of  Limousin  and  of  Angoumois. 
Area  3560  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1906)  447,052.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Haute- Vienne,  W.  by  Charente,  Charente-Inf  6rieure  and  Gironde, 
S.  by  Lot*-et-Garonne,  and  E.  by  Lot  and  Corrdze.  Situated  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Massif  Central,  Dordogne  consists  in  the 
north-east  and  centre  of  sterile  plateaus  sloping  towards  the  west, 
where  they  end  in  a  region  of  pine  forests  known  as  the  Double. 
The  greatest  altitudes  are  found  in  the  highlands  of  the  north, 
where  many  points  exceed  130a  ft.  in  height.  The  department  is 
intersected  by  many  fertile  and  beautifid  river  valleys,  which 
converge  from  its  northern  and  eastern  borders  towards  the  south- 
west. The  Dordogne  is  the  principal  river  of  the  department  and 
its  chief  affluent  is  the  Isle,  which  crosses  the  centre  of  the  depart- 
ment and  flowsinto  the  Dordogneat  Liboume,in  the  neighbouring 
department  of  Gironde.  The  Dronne  and  the  Auv6z^re,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Isle,  are  the  other  main  rivers.  The  climate  is 
generally  agreeable  and  healthy,  but  rather  humid,  especially  in 
the  north-east.  Agriculture  floiuishes  in  the  south  and  south-west 
of  the  department,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogne  and 
Isle,  the  rest  of  its  surface  being  covered  to  a  great  extent  by 
woods  and  heath.  Pasture  and  forage  amply  suffice  for  the  raising 
of  large  flocks  and  herds.  The  vine,  cultivated  mainly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bergerac,  and  tobacco  are  important  sources  of 
profit.  Wheat  and  maize  are  the  chief  cereals  and  potatoes  are 
largely  grown.  The  truffles  of  P^rigord  are  famous  for  their 
abundance  and  quality.  The  plum  and  dder-apple  yield  good 
crops.  In  the  forests  the  prevailing  trees  are  the  oak  and 
chestnut.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is  much  used  both  as  food  by 
the  people  and  for  fattening  hogs,  which  are  reared  in  large 
numbers.  The  walnut  is  extensively  grown  for  its  oil.  The 
department  has  mines  of  lignite,  and  produces  freestone,  lime, 
cement,  mill-stone,  peat,  potter's  day  and  flreday.  The  leather 
industry  and  the  preparation  of  preserved  foods  are  important, 
and  there  are  flour-mills,  brick  and  tile  works,  earthenware 
manufactories,  printing  works,  chemical  works. and  a  few  iron 
foundries.  Exports  consist  of  truffles,  wine,  chestnuts  and  other 
fruit,  live  stock,  poultry,  and  minerals  of  various  kinds.  Dordogne 
is  served  by  the  Orleans  railway;  the  Dordogne,  the  Isle  and  the 


'  V^z^e  furnish  neajdy -200  m.  of  navigable  waterway.  Itis  divided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  P^rigueuz^  Bergerac,  Noatron, 
Rib^ac  and  Sarlat,  with  47  cantons  and  587  oommunes,  and 
bdongs  to  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bordeaux,  to  the 
acad6mie  (educational  division)  of  Bordeaux  and  to  the  region  of 
the  XII.  army  corps,  which  has  its  headquarters  at  Limoges.  Its 
court  of  appeal  is  at  Bordeaux. 

P6rigueux,  the  capital,  Bergerac,  Sarlat  and  Brant6me  are  the 
prindpal  towns  (see  separate  articles).  There  are  several  other 
places  of  interest.  BourdeiUes  has  two  flndy  pres^ved  chiteaux, 
one  of  the  i4tli  century,  with  an  imposing  keep,  the  other  in 
the  Renaissance  style  of  the  x6th  century.  Both  biuldings  are 
contained  within  the  same  fortifled  enceinte.  The  celebrated 
ch&teau  of  Biron,  founded  in  the  i  ith  century,  preserves  examples 
of  many  subsequent  architectural  styles,  amcmg  them  a  beautiful 
chapd  of  late  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  workmanship. 
The  ch&teau  of  Jimiilhac-le-Grand  bdongs  to  the  15th  centiuy. 
Dordogne  possesses  several  medieval  bastides,  the  most  perfect 
of  which  is  Monpazier.  At  Cadouin  there  are  the  remains  <tf  a 
Cisterdan  abbey.  Its  church  is  a  flne  crudfotm  building  in  the 
Romanesque  style,  while  the  doister  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Flamboyant  architecture.  St  Jean-de-C61e  has  an  interesting 
Romanesque  church  and  a  ch&teau  of  the  rsth,  i6th  and  i8th 
centuries.  In  the  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  lower  V6zdre  there 
are  prehistoric  caves  of  great  archaeological  importance,  in  whidi 
have  been  found  tools,  and  carvings  on  bone,  flint  and  ivory. 
Troglodytic  dwellings  are  to  be  found  in  many  .other  places  in 
Dordogne  (see  Cave). 

DORDRECHT  (abbreviated  Dordt,  ox  Dort),  a  town  and  river- 
port  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Merwede,  and  a  jimction  station  12)  m.  by  rail  S.E. 
of  Rotterdam.  Steam  ferries  connect  it  with  Papendrecht  and 
Zwyndrecht  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  it  has  excellent  com- 
munication by  water  in  every  direction.  Pop.  (1900)  38,386. 
Dordrecht  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  with  its  busy  quays 
and  numerous  canals  and  windmills,  its  quaint  streets  and 
curiously  gabled  houses.  The  Groote  Kerk,  of  Our  Lady,  whose 
massive  tower  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  views  of  the 
town,  dates  from  the  X4th  century  and  contains  some  flndy 
carved  stalls  (1540)  by  Jan  Terween  Aertsz,  a  remarkable  pulpit 
(1759),  many  old  monuments  and  a  set  of  gold  communion  plate. 
In  the  town  museum  is  an  interesting  collection  of  paintings, 
chiefly  by  modem  artists,  but  induding  also  pictures  by  some  of 
the  older  masters,  among  whom  Ferdinand  BqI,  the  two  Cuyps, 
Nicolas  Maes,  Godefried  Schalcken,  and  in  later  times  Aiy 
Scheffer,  were  all  natives  of  Dordrecht.  The  cdebrated  17th- 
century  statesman  John  de  Witt  was  also  a  native  of  the  towxL 
Close  to  the  museum  is  one  of  the  old  dty  gates,  rebuilt  in  1618, 
and  now  containing  a  collection  of  antiquities. bdonging  to  the 
Oud-Dordrecht  Sodety.  The  South  African  Museum  (1902) 
contains  memorials  of  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902.  The  harbour 
of  Dordrecht  still  has  a  large  trade,  but  much  has  been  diverted 
to  Rotterdam.  Large  quantities  of  wood  are  imported  from 
Germany,  Scandinavia  and  America.  There  are  numerous 
saw-mills,  shipbuilding  yards,  engineering  works,  distilleries, 
sugar  refineries,  tobacco  factories,  linen  bleacheries  and  stained 
glass,  salt  and  white  lead  works. 

Dordrecht  was  founded  by  Coimt  Dirk  III.  of  Holland  in  1018, 
becoming  a  town  about  1200.  One  of  the  first  towns  in  the 
Netherlands  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion  and  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Spain,  it  was  in  1572  the  meeting-place  of  the  de- 
puties who  asserted  the  independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 
In  1 6x8  and  161 9  it  was  the  seat  of  the  synod  of  Dort  (g.v.). 

DOR^  LOUIS  AUGUSTS  QUSTAVE  (1832-1883),  French 
artist,  the  son  of  a  civil  engineer,  was  bom  at  Strassburg  on  the 
6th  of  January  1832.  In  1848  he  came  to  Paris  and  secured  a 
three  years'  engagement  on  the  Journal  pour  rire.  His  fadlity 
as  a  draughtsman  was  extraordinary,  and  among  the  books  he 
illustrated  in  rapid  succession  were  BaLsac's  Contes  dtMatiques 
(1855),  Dante's  Inferno  (r86i),  Don  Quixote  (1863),  The  Bible 
(1866),  Paradise  Lost  (1866),  and  the  works  of  Rabelais  (1873). 
He  painted  also  many  large  and  ambidous  compositions  of  a 
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religious  or  historical  diafacteiv  and  made  some  success  as  a 
sculptor,  his  statue  of  Alexandre  Dumas  in  Paris  being  perhaps 
his  best-known  work  in  this  line.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  January 
1883. 

DORIA,    ANDREA    (1466*-!  560),   Genoese    condM&rt  and 
admiral,  was  born  at  Onegiia  of  an  andent  Genoese  family. 
Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  became  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  served  first  in  the  papal  guard  and  then  under  various 
Italian  princes.    In  1503  we  find  him  fighting  in  Corsica  in  the 
service  of  Genoa,  at  that  time  under  French  vassalage,  and  he 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  Genoa  against  the  French,  whom  he 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  city.    From  that  time  forth  it  was  as 
a  naval  captain-  that  he  became  famous.    For  several  years  he 
scoured  the  Mediterrauean'  in  command  of  the  Genoese  fleet, 
waging  war  on  the  Turks  and  the  Barbary  pirates.    In  the  mean- 
while Genoa  had  been  recaptured  by  the  Frendi,  and  in  1533  by 
the  Imperialists.    But  Doria  now  veered  round  to  the  French  or 
popular  faction  and  entered  the  service  of  King  Francis  I.,  who 
made  him  captain-general;  in  1524  he  relieved  Marseilles,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  Mperialists,  and  helped  to  place  his  native 
city  once  more  under  Frendi  domination.  But  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Francis,  who  was  mean  about 
payment,  and  he  resented  the  king's  behaviour  in  connexion  with. 
Savona,  which  be  deiayed  to  hand  back  to  the  Genoese  as  he  had 
promised;  consequently  on  the  expiry  of  Doria's  contract  we 
find  him  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (1538).    He 
ordered  his  nephew  Fihppino,  who  was  then  blockading  Naples 
in  concert  with  a  French  army,  to  withdraw,  and  sailed  for 
Genoa,  ^ere,  with  the  hdp  of  some  leading  dtiaens,  he  expdled 
the  Frendi  once  more  and  re-established  the  republic  under 
imperial    protection.     He    reformed  the  constitution    in    an. 
aristocratic  sense,  most  of  the  nobility  being  Imperialists,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  factions  which  divided  the  dty.    He  refused  the 
lordship  ol  Genoa  and  even  the  dogeship,  but  accepted  the, 
position  of  perpetUal  censor,  and  exerdsed  predominant  influence, 
in  the  councils  of  the  repuUic  until  his  death.    H^  was  given  two; 
palaces,  many  privileges,  and  the  title  of  Liberator  et  Paler ^ 
Patriae:   As  imperial  admiral  he  commanded  several  expeditions 
against  the  Turks,  capturing  Corona  and  Patras,  and  co-operating 
with  the  emperor  himself  in  the  captture  of  Tunis  ( 1 53  5) .     Charles 
found  him  an  invaluable  ally  in  the  wars  with  Francis,  and  through 
him  extended  his  domination  over  the  whole  of  Italy.    Doria's 
defeat  by  the  Turks  at  Preveza  in  1538  was  said  to  be  not  in- 
vdimtary,  and  designed  to  spite  the  Venetians  whom  he  detested.. 
He  accompanied  Charles  on  the  ill^ated  Algerian  expedition  of 
1 541,  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  by  his  ability  just  saved  the 
whole  force  from  complete  disaster.    For  the  next  five  years  he 
coittinued  to  serve  the  emperor  in  various  wars,  in  which  he  was 
generally  successful  and  always  active,  although  now  over  seventy; 
years  old;  there  was  hardly  an  important  event  in  Europe  in' 
which  he  had  not  some  share.    After  the  peace  of  Cr6py  between^ 
Frauds  and  Charles  in  1544  he  hoped  to  end  his  days  in  quiet.; 
But  his  great  wealth  and  power,  as  well  as  the  arrogance  of  his 
nephew  and  hdr  Giannettino  Doria,  made  him  many  enemies, 
and  in  1547  the  Fiesco  conspiracy  to  upset  the  power  of  his  hoiise 
took  place.    Giannettino  was  murdered,  but  the  conspirators  were 
defeated,  and  Andrea  showed  great  vindictiveness  in  punishing 
them.    Many  of  their  fiefs  he  seized  for  himself,  and  he  was 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Pier  Luigi  Famese,  duke  of  Parma 
(see  Fasnxse),  who  had  hdped  Fiesco.    Other  conspirades 
followed,  of  which  the  most  important  was  that  of  Giulio  Cibo' 
(1548),  but  an  failed^    Although  Doria  was  ambitious  and  harsh, 
he  was  a  good  piatriot  and  successfully  opposed  the  emperor 
Charles's  repeated  attempts  to  have  a  dtadd  built  in  Genoa  and 
garrisoned  by  Spaniards;  neither  blandishments'  nor  threats' 
could  win  him  over  to  the  scheme;    Nor  did  age  lessen  his  energy,, 
for  in  15 so,  when  eighty-four  years  old,  he  again  put  to  sea  to* 
punish  tlie  raids  of  his  old  enemies  the  Barbary  pirates,  but  witli 
no  great  success.    War  between  France  and  ^e  Empire  having! 
broken  dut  once  more,  the  French  seized  Corsica,  then  admin-' 
istered  by  the  Genoese  Bank  of  St  George;  Doria  was  again 
summoned^  and  b^  spent  two  years  1(15^3-15  5  5)  in  the  island' 


fij^ng*  the  French  with  varying  fbrtune.    He  returned  to  Genoa 

for  good  in  1555,  and  being  very  old  and  infimi  he  gave  over  the 

command  of  the  galleys  to  his  great-nephew  Giovanni  Andrea 

Doria,  who  conducted  an  expedition  against  Tripoli,  but  proved 

even  more  unsuccessful  than  his  unde  had  been  at  Algiers,  bardy 

escaping  with  his  life.    Andrea  Doria  died  on  the  25th  of 

November  1560,  leaving  his  estates  to  Giovanni  Andrea.    The 

family  of  Doria-Pamphilii-Landi  (q,v.)  is  descended  from  him  and 

bears  his  title  of  prince  of  Mdfi.  Doria  wa^  a  man  of  indomitable 

energy  and  a  great  admiral.    If  he  appears  imscrupulous  and  even 

treacherous  he  did  but  conform  to  the  standards  of  16th-century 

Italy. 

BiBLiOGKAPHY.*-E.  Petit*8  Andri  Doria  (Paris,  1887)  is  an  ac- 
curate and  documented  biqgraphy,  indicating  all  the  chief  wprka  on 


vol.  viii.;  the  Archivio  storico  italiano  (serie  iii.  tome  iv.  parte  L. 
1866)  Contains  a  bibliography,  but  a  great  deal  has  been  published 
since  that  date.  (L.  V.^) 

D0RIAN8»  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  one  of  the  prindpal 
groups  of  Hellenic  pieoplea,  In  coatradistincdon  to  lonians  and 
Aeolians.  In  Hellenic  times  a  small  district  known  as  Doris  in 
north  Greece,  between  Mount  Parnassus  and  Mount  Oeta, 
counted  as  "  Dorian  '^  in  a  special  sense.  Practically  all  Pdo- 
ponne&e,  except  Achaea  and  Mis,  waq  **  Dorian,"  together  with 
Megaza,  Aegina,  Crete,  Mdos,  Thera,  the  Sporades  Islands  and 
the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Ixodes,  Co^,  Cnidus  and 
(formerly)  Halicamassus  formed  a  **  Dorian "  confederacy. 
/'  Dorian ''  ookmies,  from  Corinth,  Megara,  and  the  Dorian 
islands,  occupied  the  southern  coasts  of  Sidly.fiom  Syracuse  to 
Slelinu&  Dorian  states  usually  ha4  in  common  the  ''  Doric  " 
dialect,  a  peculiar  calendar  and  cydeof  festivals  of  which  the 
Hyadnthia  and  Cameia  were  the  chief,  and  certain  political 
and  social  institutions,  such  as  the^  tihreelQld  "  Dorian  tribes.'' , 
The  worships  of  Apollo  and  Heradte,  though  not  confined  to 
Dorians,  were  widely  regarded  as  in  some  sense  "  Dorian  "  in 
character. 

But  those  common  characters  are  not  to  be  pressed  too  far. 
The  northern  Doris,  for  example,  spoke  Aeolic,  while  £lis,  Phods, 
and  many  non-Dorian  districts  of  north-west  Greece  spoke 
dialects  akin  to  Doric.  Many  Dorian  states  had  additibnal "  non- 
Dorian  tribes  ";  Sparta,  which  claimed  to  be  of  pure  and  tjrpical 
Dorian  ori^,  maintained  institutions  and  a  mode  of  life  which 
were  without  paralld  in  Peloponnese,  in  the  Parnassian  and 
in  the  Asiatic  Doris,  and  were  partially  reflected  in  Crete 
only. 

.  Most  non-Dorian  Greeks,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  accepted  much 
as  Dorian  which  was  in  fact  only  Spartan:  this  was  particularly 
the  case  in  the  political,  ethical  and  aesthetic  conttoverdes  of  the 
5th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.  Much,  however,  which  was  common 
(in  art;for  example)  to  Olympia,  Argolis  and  Aegina,  and  might 
thus  have  been  riegarded  as  Dorian^  was  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  culture  of  Sparta. 

Traddiional  History, -^la,  the  diagrammatic  family  tree  of  the 
Greek  people,  as  it  appears  in  the  Hesiodic  caiialogue  (6th  century) 
and  in  Hellanicus  (5th  century),  the  "  sons  of  Hellen  "  are  Dorus, 
Xuthus  (father  of  Ion  and  Achaeus)  and  Aeohis.  Dorus'  share 
of  the  iidteritance  of  Hellen  lay  in  central  Greece,  north  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf^  betw^n  Xuthus  in  north  Pdopoimese  and 
Aecdus  in  Thessaly.  His  descendants,  dther  under  Dorus  or 
under  a  later  king  Aegjmius,  occupied. Histiaeotis,  a  district  of 
northern  Thessaly,  and  afterwards  conquered  from  the  Dryopes 
the  hdad-waters  of  the  Boeotian:  Cephissus  between  Mount 
Pamassusand  Mount  Geta^  This  became  '*  Doris  "  par  exceUhtce, 
Services  rendered  to  Aegimius  by  Herades  led<(i)  to  the  adoption 
of  Hyllus,  son  of  Heracles,  by  Aegimiiis,  side  by  side  witii  his  own 
sons  Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  and 'to  a  threefold  grouping  of  the 
Dorian  clans,  as  Hyllds,  Dymane^  and  Pamphylir  (2)  to  the 
assodation  of  the  people  of  Aegimius  in  the  repeated  attempts 
of  Hyllus  and.his  family' to  recover  'their  lost  inheritance  in 
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Fdopoxmese  (see  Heracudab).  The  last  of  tfatse  attenKpts 
resulted  in  the  '*  Dorian  conquest "  of  the  "  Achaeans  "  and 
"  loniaBui "  of  Peloponnese,  and  in  the  assignment  of  Argolis, 
Laconia  and  Messeoia  to  the  Heraddd  leaders,  Temenus, 
Aristodemus  and  Cresphontes  respectively;  of  £lis  to  their 
Aetolian  allies;  and  of  the  north  coast  to  the  retohants  of  the 
conquered  Achaeans.  The  conquest  of  Corinth  and  Megara  was 
placed  a  generation  later:  Arcadia  alone  daimed  to  have 
escaped  invasion.  This  conquest  was  dated  relativdy  by 
Thucydides  (i.  xa)  at  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  War  and 
twenty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia  by  the 
similar  "  invaders  from  Arne  ";  absolutdy  by  Hellanicus  and 
his  school  (5th  century)  at  1149  B.C.;  by  Isocrates  and  Ephorus 
(4th  century  B.C.)  at  about  1070  B.C.;  and  by  Sosibius, 
Eratosthenes  (3rd  century),  and  later  writers  generally,  at  the 
generations  from  11 25  to  xioo  B.C. 

The  invasion  was  commonly  believed  to  have  proceeded  by  way 
of  Aetolia  and  Elis,  and  the  name  Naupactus  was  interpreted  as 
an  allusion  to  the  needful  "  shipbuilding  '*  on  the  Corinthian 
Giilf.  One  legend  made  Dorus  himself  originally  an  AetoJian 
prince;  the  partidpation  of  Oxylus,  and  the  Aetolian  claim 
to  Elts,  appear  £rst  in  Ephortis  (4th  century).  The  conquest 
d  Laconia  at  least  is  represented  in  5th-century  tradition  as 
immediate  and  oomplete,  though  one  legend  admits  the  previotis 
death  of  the  Heraddd  leader  Aristodemus,  and  another  describes, 
a  protracted  struggle  in  the  case  of  Corinth.  Pausanias,  however 
(following  Sosibius),  Interprets  a  long  series  of  conflicts  in  Arcadia 
as  stages  in  a  gradiial  advance  southward,  ending  with  the 
conquest  of  Amydae  by  (King  Tdedus  (c  800  B.C.)  and  of  Hdos 
by  King  Alcamenes  (c.  770  B.a). 

Of  the  invasion  of  Argolis  a  quite  different  version  was  already 
current  in  the  4th  century.  This  represents  the  Argive  Dorians 
as  having  come  by  sea  (apparently  from  the  Maliac  Gulf,  the 
nearest  seashore  to  Parnassian  Doris),  accompanied  by  survivors 
of  the  Dr3ropes  (former  inhabitants  of  that  Doris),  whose  traces  in 
south  Euboea  (Styra  and  Carystus),  in  Cythnus,  and  at  Eion 
(HaUeis),  Hermione  and  Asine  in  Argolis,  were  hdd  to  indicate 
their  probable  route. 

The  Homeric  Dorians  of  Crete  were  also  interpreted  by  Andron 
and  others  (3rd  century)  as  an  advance-guard  of  this  sea-borne 
migration,  and  as  having  separated  from  the  other  Dorians  while 
still  in  Histiaeotis.  The  sth^centtiry  tradition  that  the  Heradeid 
kings  of  Macedon  were  Temenid  exiles  from  Argos  may  bdong  to 
the  same  cycle. 

The  fate  of  the  Dorian  invaders  was  represented  as  differing 
locally.  In  Messenia  (according  to  a  legend  dramatized  by 
Euripides  in  the  5th  century,  and  renovated  for  political  ends  in 
the  4th  century)  the  descendants  of  Cresphontes  quarrelled 
among  themselves  and  were  exterminated  by  the  natives.  In 
Laconia  Aristodemus  (or  his  twin  sons)  effected  a  rigid  military 
occupation  which  eventually  embraced  the  whole  district,  and 
permitted  (a)  the  colonization  of  Mdos,  Thera  and  parts  of  Crete 
(before  800  B.C.),  {b)  the  reconquest  and  annexation  of  Messenia 
(about  750  B.C.),  {c)  a  settlement  of  half-breed  Spartans  at 
Tarentum  in  south  Italy,  700  B.C.  In  Argos  and  other  dties  of 
Argolis  the  descendants  of  the  Achaean  chiefs  were  taken  into 
political  partnership,  but  a  tradition  of  race-feud  lasted  till 
historic  times.  Corinth,  Sicyon  and  Megara,  with  similar 
political  compromises,  mark  the  limits  of  Dorian  conquest; 
a  Dorian  invasion  of  Attica  (c.  1066  B.C.)  was  checked  by  the 
self-sacrifice  of  King  Codrus:  "Either  Athens  must  perish  or  her 
king."  Aegina  was  reckoned  a  colony  of  Epidaurus.  Rhodes, 
and  some  Cretan  towns,  traced  descent  from  Aigos;  Cnidus  from 
Argos  and  Sparta;  the  rest  of  Asiatic  Doris  from  Epidaurus  or 
Troezen  in  Argolis.  The  colonies  of  Corinth,  Sicyon  and  Megara, 
and  the  Sicilian  offshoots  of  the  Asiatic  Dorians,  bdong  to  historic 
times  (8th-6th  centuries). 

CrUicism  of  the  TradUional  History  r—Tht  following  are  the 
problems; — (i)  Was  there  a  Dorian  invasion  as  described  in  the 
legends;  and,  i£  not,  how  did  the  tradition  arise?  (2)  Who  were 
the  Dorian  invaders,  and  in  what  relation  did  they  stand  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  of  Greece?    (3)  How  far  do  the  Dorian 


states,  or  their  diaracteristics,  repreaeot  the.  descendants,  or  the 
culture,  of  the  original  invaders? . 

The  Homeric  poems  (i2th-ioth  centunes)  know  of  Dorians 
only  in  Crete,  with  the  obscure  epithet  rpcx^^ »  ax^d  no  hint 
of  their  origin.  All  those  parts  of  PdopoiUiese  and  the  isknds 
which  in  historic  times  were  *^  Dorian  "  are  ruled  by  recenliy 
established  dynasties  of  "  Achaean ''  chiefs;  the  home  of  the 
Asiatic  Dorians  is  simply  **  Caria '';  and  the  geographical 
''catalogue"  in  IHad  iL  ignores  the  northern  Doris  altogether. 

The  almost  total  absence  from  Homer  not  only  of  "  Dorians  " 
but  of  '^  lonians  "  and  even  of  "  Hellenes  "  leads  to  the  condusbn 
that  the  diagrammatic  genealogy  of  the  "  aona  of  Hellen  "  is  d 
post-Homeric  date;  and  that  it  originated  as  an  attempt  to 
classify  the  Doric,  lonicandAeolic  groups  of  Hellenic  settlements 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  for  here  alone  do  the  three  names 
correspond  to  territorial,  linguistic  and  political  divisions.  The 
addition  of  an  "  Achaean  "  group,  and  thelndusion  of  this  and 
the  Ionic  group  under  a  single  generic  name,  would  naturally 
follow  the  recognition  of  the  real  kitaahip  of  the  ^'  Adiaean '' 
colonies  of  Magna  Graeda  with  those  of  Ionia,  put  the  attempt 
to  interpret,  in  terms  of  this  Asiatic  diagram,  the  actual  diatribii- 
tion  of  dialects  and  peoples  in  Europeain  Greece,  led  to  tlifficultifls. 
Here,  in  the  &th-^tii  centuries,  aU  the  Dorian  states  were  in  the 
hands  of  exdusive  aristocrades,  which  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  subject  populations.  Since  the  kinship  of  the 
latter  with  the  members  of  adjacent  non*Dorian  states  was 
admitted,  two  different  explanations  seem  to  have  been  made, 
(z)  on  behalf  of  the  non-Dorian  populations,  dther  that  the 
Dorians  were  no  true  sons  of  Hellen,  but  were  of  some  other 
northerly  ancestry;  or  that  they  were  merdy  Achaean  exiles; 
and  in  either  case  that  their  historic  predominance  resulted  friHn 
an  act  of  violence,  ill-disguised  by  their  association  with  the 
andent  daims  of  the  Pdoponnesian  Heradidae;  (2)  on  behalf 
of  the  Dorian  aristocrades,  that  they  were  in.  some  spedal  sense 
"  sons  of  Hdlen,''  if  not  the  only  genuine  Hdlenes;  the  rest  of 
the  European  Gf  eeks,  and  in  particular  the  anti-Dorian  Athenians 
(with  their  marked  likeness  to  lonians),  being  regarded  as 
Hellenized  barbarians  of  ''  Pelasgian  "  origin  (see  Pelasgums). 
This  process  of  Hdlenization,  or  at  least  its  final  stage,  was 
further  regarded  as  intimately  connected  with  a  movement  of 
peoples  which  had  brought  the  "  Dorians ''  from  the  northern 
highlands  into  those  parts  of  Greece  which  they  occupied  in 
historic  times. 

So  long  as  the  Homeric  poems  were  believed  to  represent 
Hellenic  (and  mainly  Ionian)  bdieib  of  the  gth  century  or  later, 
the  historical  value  of  the  traditions  of  a  Dorian  invasion  was 
repeatedly  questioned;  most  recently  and  thoroughly  by  J. 
Beloch  (Gf .  Geschickte,  i.,  Strassburg,  1893),  f^  being  simply  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  political  geography  of  Homer  li,e.  of 
8th-century  lonians  describing  12th-century  events)  with  that  of 
historic  Greece,  by  explaining  discrepandes  (due  to  Homeric 
ignorance)  as  the  result  of  '^  migrations  "  in  the  interval.  Such 
legends  often  arise  to  connect  towns  bearing  identical  or  similar 
names  (such  as  are  common  in  Greece)  and  to  justify  political 
events  or  ambitions  by  legendary  precedents;  and  this  certainly 
happened  during  the  successive  political  rivalries  of  Dorian 
Sparta  with  non-Dorian  Athens  and  Thebe&  But  in  proportion 
as  an  earlier  date  has  become  more  probable  for  Homer,  the 
hypothesis  of  Ionic  origin  has  become  less  tooable,  and  the  belief 
better  foimded  (i)  that  the  poems  represent  accuratdy  a  well- 
defined  phase  of  culture  in  prehistoric  Greece,  and  (2)  that  this 
**  Homeric  "  or  **  Achaean  "  phase  was  dosed  by  some  such 
general  catastrophe  as  is  presiuned  by  the  l^ends. 

The  legend  of  a  Dorian  invasion  appears  first  in  Tyrtaeus,  a  7th- 
century  poet,  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  who  brings  the  Spartan 
Heraddds  to  Pdoponnese  from  Erineon  in  the  northern  Doris; 
and  the  lost  Epic  of  Aegimius,  of  about  the  same  date,  seems  to 
have  presupposed  the  same  story.  In  the  5th  century  Pindar 
ascribes  to  Aegimius  the  institutions  o£  the  Pdoponnesian 
Dorians,  and  describes  them  as  the  '^  Dorian  folk  of  Hyllus  and 
Aegimius,"  and  as  '^  originating  from  Pindus  "  (Pyih,  v.  75:  d. 
Fr.  4).    Herodotus,  also  in  the  5th  century,  describes  them  as  the 
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typical  (perhaps  in  coatraat  to  Athenians  as  the  only  genuine) 
Hellenes,  and  traces  their  numerous  wanderings  from  (i)  an 
original  home  "  in  Deucalion's  time  "  in  Phthiotis  (the  Homeric 
"  HeUas  ")  in  south  Thessaly,  to  (2)  Histiaeotis  ''  below  Ossa 
and  Olympus  "  in  north-east  Thessaly  (note  that  the  historic 
Histiaeotis  is  **  below  Findus  "  in  north-west  Thessaly):  this  was 
"  in  the  days  of  Dorus,"  i,e,  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the  Dorians 
are  regarded  as  becoming  specifically  distinct  from  the  generic ' 
"  Hellene  ":  thence  (3)  to  a  residence  "  in  Pindus/*  where  they 
passed  as  a ''  Macedonian  people."  Hence  (4)  they  moved  south 
to  the  Parnassian  Doris,  which  had  been  held  by  Dryopes: 
and  hence  jQnally  (5)  to  Peloponnese.  Elsewhere  he  assigns  the 
expulsion  of  the  Dryopes  to  Heracles  in  co-operation  not  with 
Dorians  but  with  Malians.  Here  clearly  two  traditions  are 
combined: — one,  in  which  the  Dorians  originated  fro^  Hellas 
in  south  Thessaly,  and  so  are  "  children  of  HeUen  ";  another,  in 
which  they  were  a  "  Macedonian  people  "  intruded  frorn  the  north, 
from  PinduSy  past  Histiaeotis  to  Doris  and  beyond.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy coincidence  that  in  Macedonia  also  the  royal  family 
claimed  Heracldd  descent;  and  that "  Pindus  '*  is  the  name  both 
of  the  mountains  above  Histiaeotis  and  of  a  stream  in  Doris. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  later  writers  (e.g.  Andron  in  Strabo 
475)  derived  the  Cretan  Dorians  of  Homer  from  those  of 
Histiaeotis,  and  that  other  legends  connected  Cretan  peoples  and 
places  with  certain  districts  of  Macedon. 

Thucydides  agrees  in  regarding  the  Parnassian  Doris  as  the 
"  mother-state  "  of  the  Dorians  (i.  107)  and  dates  the  invasion  (as 
above)  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  War;  this  agrees  approxi- 
mately with  the  pedigree  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  as  given  by 
Herodotus,  and  with  that  of  Hecataeus  of  Miletus  (considered  as 
evidence  for  the  foundation  date  of  an  Ionian  refugee-colony). 
Thucydides  also  accepts  the  story  of  Heradeid  leadership. 

The  legend  of  an  organized  apportionment  of  Peloponnese 
amongst  the  Heradeid  leaders  appears  first  in  the  sth-century 
tragedians, — ^not  earlier,  that  is,  than  the  rise  of  the  Peloponnesian 
League, — and  was  ampli^ed  in  the  4th  century^  the  Aetoliana' 
aid,  and  daim  to  £lis,  appear  first  in  Ephorus.  The  numerous 
details  and  variant  legends  preserved  by  later  writers,  particu- 
larly Strabo  and  Pausanias,  may  go  back  to  early  sources  (e.f . 
Herodotus  distinguished  the  "  local  "  from  the  "  poetic  "  versions 
of  events  in  early  Spartan  history,  but  much  seems  to  be 
referable  to  Ephorus  and  the  4th-century  political  and  rhetorical 
historians: — e.g.  the  enlarged  version  of  the  Heradeid  claims  in 
Isocrates  {Archidamus,  120)  and  the  theory  that  the  Dorians  were 
mere  disowned  Achaeans  (Plato,  Laws^  3).  Moreover,  many 
independent  considerations  suggest  that  in  its  main  outlines 
the  Dorian  invasion  is  historical. 

The  Doric  Dialects, — These  dialects  have  strongly  marked 
features  in  common  (future  in  -ff€<a  -aiw  -acj;  ist  pers.  plur. 
in  'PL€S;  Kii  for  &^;  -ae  -aij  =$),  but  differ  more  among 
themselves  than  do  the  Ionic.  Laconia  with  its  colonies  (indud- 
ing  those  in  south  Italy)  form  a  dear  group,  in  which  -e  and  -o 
lengthen  to  -ff  and  -cu  as  in  Aeohc.  Corinth  (with  its  Sicilian 
colonies),  the  Argolid  towns,  and  the  Asiatic  Doris,  form  another 
group,  in  which  ^€  and  -o  become  -a  and  -ou  as  in  Ionic. 
Connected  with  the  latter  {e.g,  by  -a  and-<x;)  are  the  "  northern" 
group: — Phods,  induding  Ddphi,  with  Aetolia,  Acamania, 
Epirus  and  Phthiotis  in  south  Thessaly.  But  these  have  also 
some  forms  in  common  with  *  the  "  Aeolic  "  dialect  of  Boeotia 
and  Thessaly,  which  in  historic  times  was  spoken  also  in  Doris; 
Locris  and  Elis  present  similar  northern  "  Achaean-Doric " 
dialects.  Arcadia,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  heart  of  Peloponnese, 
retained  till  a  late  date  a  quite  different  dialect,  akin  to  the 
andent  dialect  of  Cypnis,  and  more  remotely  to  AeoKc. 
This  distribution  makes  it  dear  (i)  that  the  Doric  dialects  of 
Peloponnese  represent  a  superstratum,  more  recent  than  the 
speedi  of  Arcadia;  (2)  that  Laconia  and  its  colonies  preserve 
features  alike,  *9y  and  -o)  which  are  common  to  southern  Doric 
and  Aeolic;  (3)  that  those  parts  of  "  Dorian  "  Greece  in  which 
tradition  makes  the  pre-Dorian  population  "  Ionic,"  and  in  which 
the  political  structure  shows  that  the  conquered  were  less 
completely  subjugated,  exhibit  the  Ionic  -a  and  -ou;  (4)  that  as 


we  go  north,  similar  though  more  barbaric  dialects  extend  far 
up  the  western  side  of  central-northern  Greece,  and  survive  also 
locally  in  the  highlands  of  south  Thessaly;  (5)  that  east  of  the 
watershed  Aeolic  has  prevailed  over  the  area  which  has  legends 
of  a  Boeotian  and  Thessahan  migrati(»i,  and  replaces  Doric  in  the 
northern  Doris.  AH  this  points  on  the  one  hand  to  an  intrusion 
of  Doric  dialect  into  an  ArcadiaJtL-and»Ionic-speaking  area;  on 
the  other  hand  to  a  subsequent  expansion  of  AeoUc  over  the 
north-eastern  edge  of  an  area  which  once  was  Dorian.  But  this 
distribution  does  not  by  itself  prove  that  Doric  speech  was  the 
language  of  the  Dorian  invaders.  Its  area  coinddes  also  approxi- 
matdy  with  that  of  the  previous  Achaean  conquests;  and  if  the 
Dorians  were  as  backward  culturally  as  traditions  and  archaeology 
suggest,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  soon  adopted  the  language 
of  the  conquered,  as  the  Norman  conquerors  did  in  England.  As 
evidence  of  an  intrusion  of  northerly  folk,  however,  the  distribu- 
tion of  dialects  remains  important.    See  Greek  Language. 

The  common  calendar  and  cycle  of  festivals^  observed  by  ail 
Dorians  (of  which  the  Cameia  was  chief),  and  the  distribution  in 
Greece  of  the  worships  of  ApoUo  and  Herades,  which  attained 
pre-eminence  mainly  in  or  near  districts  historically  **  Dorian,'' 
suggest  that  these  cults,  or  an  important  element  in  them,  were 
introduced  comparatively  late,  and  r^resent  the  behefs  of  a  fresh 
ethnic  superstratum.  The  steady  dependence  of  Sparta  on  the 
Delphic  Grade,  for  example,  is  best  explained  as  an  observance 
inherited  from  Parnassian  ancestors.  ^ 

The  social  and  poHHcal  siruchtre  of  the  Dorian  states  of 
Pdoponnese  presupposes  likewise  a  conquest  of  an  older  highly 
dvilized  population  by  small  bands  of  comparativdy  barbarous 
raiders.  Sparta  in  particular  remained,  even  after  the  reforms  of 
Lycurgus,  and  on  into  historic  rimes,  simply  the  isolated  camp  of 
a  compact  army  of  occupation,  of  some  5000  faxniHes,  bearing 
traces  stiU  of  the  fusion  of  several  bands  of  invaders,  and  main- 
tained as  an  exdusive  political  aristocracy  of  professional  soldiers 
by  the  labour  of  a  whole  pc^uladon  of  a^iculturaJi  waA  Industrial 
serfs.  The  serfs  were  rigidly  debarred  from  intermixture  or  sodal 
advancement,  and  were  watched  by  their  masters  with  a  su^don 
fully  justified  by  recurrent  ineffectual  revolts.  The  other  states, 
such  as  Argos  and  Corinth,  exhibited  just  such  compromises 
between  conquerors  and  conquered  as  the  legends  described, 
conceding  to  the  older  population,  or  to  sections  of  it,  political 
incorporation  more  or  less  incomplete.  The  Cretan  cities, 
irrespective  of  origin,  exhibit  serfage,  mihtant  aristocracy,  rigid 
martial  disdpline  of  all  dticens,  and  other  marked  analogies  with 
Sparta;  but  the  Asiaric  Dorians  and  the  other  Dorian  colonies 
do  not  differ  appreciably  in  their  social  and  political  history  from 
their  Ionian  and  Aeolic  neighbours.  Tarentum  alone,  partly  from 
Spartan  origin,  partly  through  stress  of  local  conditions,  shows 
traces  of  militant  asceticism  for  a  while. 

Archaeological  evidence  points  dearly  now  to  the  condusion 
that  the  splendid  but  overgrown  dvilisaation  of  the  Mycenaean 
or  **  late  Minoan  "  period  of  the  Aegean  Bronze  Age  collapsed 
rather  suddenly  before  a  rapid  suocession  of  assaults  by  com- 
parativdy barbarous  invaders  from  the  European  mainland  north 
of  the  Aegean;  that  these  invaders  passed  partly  by  way  of 
Thrace  and  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor,  partly  by  Macedon 
and  Thessaly  into  peninsular  Greece  and  the  Aegean  islands; 
that  in  east  Peloponnese  and  Crete,  at  all  events,  a  first  shock 
(somewhat  later  than  1500  B.C.)  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
cultural,  sodal  and  political  situation  which  in  many  respects 
resembles  what  is  depicted  in  Homer  as  the ''  Achaean  "  age,  with 
prindpal  centres  in  Rhodes,  Crete,  Laconia,  Argolis,  Attica, 
Orchomenus  and  south-east  Thessaly;  and  that  this  regime  was 
itself  shattered  by  a  second  shock  or  series  of  shocks  somewhat 
earlier  than  1000  n.c.  These  latter  events  correspond  in  character 
and  date  with  the  traditional  irruption  of  the  Dorians  and  their 
assodates. 

The  nationality  of  these  invaders  is  disputed.  Survival  of  fair 
hair  and  complexion  and  light  eyes  among  the  upper  classes  in 
Thebes  and  some  other  localities  shows  that  the  blonde  type  of 
mankind  which  is  characteristic  of  north-western.  Europe  had 
already  penetrated  into  Greek  lands  before  classical  times;  but 
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the  ascription  of  the  same  physical  traits  to  the  Achaeans  of 
Homer  forbids  us  to  regard  them  as  peculiar  to  that  latest  wave 
of  pre-dassical  immigrants  to  which  the  Dorians  belong;  and 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  coloration  of  the 
Spartans,  who  alone  were  reputed  to  be  pure-blooded  Dorians 
in  historic  times. 

Language  is  no  better  guide,  for  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Dorian 
dialect  is  that  of  the  most  recent  conquerors,  and  not  rather  that 
of  the  conquered  Achaean  inhabitants  of  southern  Greece;  in  any 
case  it  presents  no  such  affinities  with  any  non-Hellenic  speech 
as  would  serve  to  trace  its  origin.  Even  in  northern  and  west- 
central  Greece,  all  vestige  of  any  former  prevalence  has  been 
obliterated  by  the  spread  of  "  Aeolic  "  dialects  akin  to  those  of 
Thessaly  and  Boeotia;  even  the  northern  Doris,  for  example, 
spoke  ^'Aeolic''  in  historic  times. 

The  doubt  already  suggested  as  to  language  applies  still  more 

to  such  characteristicsas  Dorian  mtisic  and  other  forms  of  art,  and 

to  Dorian  customs  generally*    It  is  clear  from  the  traditions  about 

Lycuigus  (^.v.),  for  example,  that  even  the  Spartans  had  been  a 

long  while  in  Laconia  before  their  state  was  rescued  from  disorder 

by  Ms  reforms;  and  if  theipd  be  truth  in  the  legend  that  the  new 

institutions  were  borrowed  from  Crete,  we  perhaps  have  here  too 

a  late  echo  of  the  legislative  fame  of  the  land  of  Minos.    Certainly 

the  Spartans  adopted,  together  with  the  political  traditions  of  the 

Heradeids,  many  old  L^ux)nian  cults  and  observances  such  as 

those  connected  with  the  Tyndaridae. 
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DORIA-^PAMPHILU-LANDI,  a  princely  Roman  feibily  of 
Genoese  extraction.  The  founder  of  the  house  was  Ansaldo 
d'Oria,  consul  of  Genoa  in  the  12th  oentury,  but  the  authentic 
pedigree  is  traced  no  further  back  than  to  Paolo  d'Oria  (1335). 
The  most  famous  member  of  the  family  was  Andrea  Doria  (q.v.), 
perpetual  censor  of  Genoa  in  1528  and  admiral  to  the  emperor  > 
Charles  V.,  who  was  created  prince  of  Melfi  (1531)  and  marquis 
of  Tursi  (in  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  in  1555.  The  marquisateof 
C^viez  and  the  county  of  (3avallamonte  were  conferred  on  the 
family  in  1576,  the  duchy  of  Turai  in  1594,  the  prindpahty  of 
Avella  in  1607,  the  duchy  of  Avigliano  in  1613.  In  1760  the  title 
of  ReichsfUrst  or  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  added 
and  attached  to  the  lordship  of  Torriglia  and  the  marquisate 
of  Borgo  San  Stefano,  together  with  the  qualification  of  Hach- 
geboren.  That  same  year  the  Dorias  inherited  the  fiefs  and  titles 
of  the  house  of  Pamphihi-Landi  of  Gubbio,  patricians  of  Rome 
and  princes  of  San  Martino,  Valmontano,  Val  di  Toro,  Bardi 
and  d^rupiano.  The  Doria-Pamphilii  palace  in  Rome,  a  splendid 
edifice,  was  built  in  the  17th  century,  and  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  paintings.  The  Villa  Doria-Pamphilii  with  its 
gardens  is  one  of  the  loveliest  round  Rome.  During  the  siege  of 
1849  it  was  Garibaldi's  headquarters. 

DORIONt  SIR  AMTOINB  AIMA^  (1816-1891),  Canadian 
lawyer  and  statesman,  son  of  Pierre  Dorion  and  Genevieve 
Bureau,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Sainte  Anne  de  la  Perade  on  the 
17th  of  January  181 6.  He  was  educated  at  Nicolet  College,  aiid 
in  his  twenty-second  year  went  to  Montreal  to  read  law  with 
M.  Cherrier,  an  eminent  lawyer  for  whom  he  retained  a  lasting 
friendship.  On  the  6th  of  January  1842  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  province,  became  the  partner  of  M.  Cherrier,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  attained  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
He  married  in  1848  Iphig6nie,  daughter  of  Dr  Jean  Baptiste 
Trestler,  of  Vaudreuil.  Dorion  descended  from  an  old  Liberal 
family  which  from  eariy  days  had  supported  the  reform  party  in 
Canada.  His  father,  a  merchant  of  Sainte  Anne,  was  a  member 
of  the  legislative  assembly  for  the  county  of  Champlain,  from 

»  In  the  baptismal  certificate  the  name  is  entered  as  "Era6" 
(«>Edmf-Aime). 


1830  to  1838,  and  his  grandfather,  on  the  maternal  side,  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Saint  Maurice  in  the  same  body  from 
1819  to  1830.  At  the  time  that  Dorion  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  Canada  ?^as  entering  upon  a  new  phase  of  her  political  life. 
The  rebellion  of  1837  had  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  the 
constitution  of  1791,  and  the  union  of  the  provinces,  eflFected 
under  the  Imperial  Act  of  1840,  was  framed  to  compel  the 
obedience  of  the  refractory  population.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory 
measure,  providing  a  single  legislature  for  two  provinces,  with  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  from  each  province,  irrespective 
of  population.  At  the  time  the  lower  province  was  the  larger,  but 
it  was  foreseen  that  a  tide  of  English  emigration  would  eventually 
place  the  upper  province  in  the  stronger  position.  Indeed,  at  the 
date^of  Uie  Union,  there  were  many  English  residents  in  the  lower 
province,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  the  English  had  then  the 
majority.  From  the  first  it  was  apparent  that  representation  by 
population  would  become  an  issue,  and  for  several  years  there  was 
a  constant  struggle  for  the  establishment  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, which  was  only  achieved  after  the  contest  of  1848,  when 
the  La  Fontaine-Baldwin  administration  was  maintained  in 
power.  The  difficulty  had  been  avoided  during  the  first  years  of 
the  Union  by  La  Fontaine,  who  succeeded  in  uniting  English  and 
French  Liberals,  and  by  substituting  principles  for  race  carried 
out  a  poHcy  based  upon  a  broader  conception  of  htmian  interests. 
Although  a  decisive  victory  had  been  gained  by  La  Fontaine  and 
Baldwin  in  1848,  they  did  not  press  for  an  immediate  overthrow 
of  institutions  wliich  for  years  had  beeti  a  cause  of  contention, 
and  their  influence  gradually  diminished  until,  on  the  28th  of 
October  r85i,  the  administration  was  handed  over  to  Hincks 
and  Morin.  Liberal  principles  had  now  become  aggressive; 
the  new  leaders  did  not  keep  abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
their  majority  decreased,  and,  on  the  nth  of  September  1854, 
a  government  was  formed  by  McNab  and  Morin. 
.  The  elections  of  r  854  had  brought  new  blood  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Liberal  party,  yoimg  men  eager  to  carry  but  measures  of 
reform,  and  Dorion  was  chosen  as  leader.  Under  the  coalition 
brought  about  by  McNab  between  the  Tories  Of  Upper  Canada 
and  the  Liberals  of  the  lower  province  old  abuses  were  removed, 
and,  after  the  abolition  of  seigneurial  tenure  and  clergy  reserves, 
it  appeared  that  the  political  atmosphere  was  dear.  In  1856  the 
question  of  representation  by  popidation  was  agkin  prominent. 
Upper  Canada  had  increased,  and  it  contributed  a  larger  share  to 
the  revenue,  and  demanded  proportionate  representation.  La 
Fontaine  had  pointed  out,  at  the  time  he  was  prime  minister, 
that  representation  by  population  would  subject  the  weaker 
province  to  the  control  of  the  stronger,  and  that  as  he  woidd  not 
impose  the  principle  upon  Upper  Canada  at  the  time  he  would 
not  concede  it,  without  constitutional  restraint,  if  her  position 
were  reversed.  Upper  Canada  now  became  aggressive  and  the 
question  had  to  be  settied.  Macdonald,  who  became  prime 
minister  in  1856,  and  had  formed  a  new  government  with  Carrier 
in  1857,  maintained  that  no  amendment  to  the  constitution  was 
necessary;  that  existing  conditions  were  satisfactory.  Brown, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  declared  that  representation 
by  population  was  imperative,  with  or  without  constitutional 
changes;  and  Dorion  appears  to  have  suggested  the  true  remedy, 
when  he  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  1856. — 

"That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means  that 
should  be  adopted  to  form  a  new  political  and  legislative  organization 
of  the  heretofore  provinces  of  lJpp«-  and  Lower  Canada,  either  by 
the  establishment  of  their  former  territorial  divisions  or  by  a  division 
of  each  province,  so  as  to  form  a  federation,  having  a  fedo^  govern- 
ment and  a  local  legislature  for  each  one  of  the  new  provinces,  and  to 
deliberate  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  united  Canada,  in  a  manner  which  would  be  equitable  to 
the  different  sections  of  the  province.'* 

Dorion  was  in  advance  of  the  time.  He  understood  the  true 
principle  of  federative  union  as  applicable  to  Canada.  But  he  did 
not  pursue  this  idea,  and  in  fact  his  following  was  never  suffidenUy 
strong  to  enable  him  to  give  effect  to  the  sound  measures  he  was  so 
capable  of  formulating.  This,  perhaps,  was  his  special  weakness. 
On  the  2nd  of  August  1858  he  formed  an  administration  with 
Brown,  but  was  forced  to  resign  after  being  in  office  three  days. 
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When  the  question  ol  confederation  was  discussed  a  few  year^ 
later  he  opposed  the  scheme,  believing  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  the  union  at  the  time,  although  he  admitted  **.  that 
commercial  intercourse  may  increase  sufficiently  to  render 
confederation  desifable."  In  1873  ^^  accepted  the  portfolio  of 
minister  of  justice  in  the  Mackenzie  government,  and  diuing  the 
six  months  that  he  was  in  office  passed  the  Electoral  Law  of  1874 
and  the  Controverted  Elections  Act.  Dorion  sat  as  member  of 
the  assembly  for  the  province  of  Canada  for  the  city  of  Montreal 
from  X854  to  i86iy  for  the  county  of  Hochelaga  from  1862  to  1867 ; 
as  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  county  of  Hochelaga 
from  1867  to  July  1872,  and  for  the  county  of  Napierville  from 
September  .1872  .to  June  1874,  when  he  was  ^pointed  chief 
justice  of  the  province.  In  1878  he  was  created  a  knight  bachelor. 
He  died  at  Montreal  on  the  3zst  of  May  189 1.  No  more  able  or 
upright  judge  ever  adorned  the  Canadian  bench.  He  had  a  broad^ 
dear  mind,  vast  l^^owledge,  and  commanded  reject  from  the 
loftiness  of  his  character  and  the  strength  of  his  abilities.  The 
keynote  of  his  life  was  an  unswerving  devotion  to  duty. 

See  Dorion,  a  Sketch,  by  Pennings  Taylor  (Montreal*  1865) ;  and 
••  Sir  Antoine  Ami6  Dorion,"  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  in  The  Week 
(1887).  (A.  G.  D.) 

DORIS*  in  ancient  geography,  a  small  district  in  central  Greece, 
forming  a  wedge  between  Mts.  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  contain-* 
ing  the  head^wateis  of  the  Cephissus,  which  passes  at  the  gorge  of 
Dadion  into  the  neighbouring  land  of  Phocis.  This  little  valley, 
which  noWheref  exceeds  4  m.  in  breadth  and  could  barely  give 
sustenance  to  four  small  townships,  owed  its  importance  partly  to 
its  command  ovef  the  strategic  toad  from  Heracleia  to  Aitnphissa, 
which  pierced  the  Farnasaus  rang^  near  C)rtinium,  but  chiefly 
to  its  prestige  as  the  alkged  mother-country  of  the  Dorian 
conquerors  of  Peloponnesus  (see  Domans)  .  Its  history  is  mainly 
made  up  of  petty  wats  with  the  neighbouring  Oetaeans  and 
Phocians.  The  latter  pressed  them  hard  m  457,  when  the 
Spartans,  admitting  their  ckim  to  be  the  Dorian  metropolis,  sent 
an  army  to  their  aid,  and  again  during  the  second  Sacred  War 
(356-346).  Except  for  a  casual  mentionof  its  cantonal  league 
in  196,  Doris  pfeissed  early  out  of  history;  the  inhabitants  may 
have  been  exterminated  during  the  conflicts  between  Aetolia 
and  Maced<mia. 

See  Strabo,  pp.  417,  427;  Herodotus  i.  56,  viii.  31;  Thucydides 
i.  107,  iii.  93;  Diodorus  xii.  29,  33;  W*  M.  Leake,  Travels  in 
Northern  Greece,  chap.  xi.  (London,  1835).  (M.  O.  B.  C.) 

DORISLAUS,  ISAAC  (i59S-](649),  Anglo-Dutch  lawyer  and 
diplomatist,  was  born  in  1595  at  Alkmaar,  Holland,  the  son  of 
a  minister  of  the  Dutch  reformed  church.  He  was  educated  at 
Leiden,  removed  to  England  about  1627,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
lectureship  in  history  at  Cambridge,  where  his  attempt  to  justify 
the  Dutch  revolt  against  Spain  led  to  his  early  resignation.  In 
1629  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  the  College  of  Advocates. 
In  1632  he  made  his  peace  at  court,  and  on  two  occasions  a^cted 
as  judge  advocate,  in  the  bishops'  war  of  1640  and  in  1642  in 
the  army  commanded  by  Essex.  In  1648  he  became  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  court,  and  was  sent  on  a  diplomatiq 
errand  to  the  states  general  of  Holland.  He  assisted  in  preparing 
the  charge  ol  high  treason  against  Charles  I., and, while  negotiating 
an  alliance  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Dutch  Republic, 
was  sonrdered  at  the  Hague  by  royalist  refugees  on  the  loth  of 
May  X649.  His  remains  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
moved  in'^1661  to  St  Margaret's  churchyard. 

OORlUllOi  a  market  town  in  the  Reigate  parliamentary 
division  of  Surrey,  England,  26  m.  S.S.W.  of  London,  on  the 
London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  and  the  South-Eastetn  & 
Chatham  railways.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (i9bi)  767a  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Mole,  in  a  sheltered  vale  near 
the  base  ol  B09e  HilL  It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  residential 
district.  The  parish  church  of  St  Martin's  is  a  handsome  edifice 
lehuilt  in  18/3.  Lime  of  exceptionally  good  quality  is  burnt  to 
a  large  extent. in  the  neighbourhood,  and  forms  an  important 
article  ol  trade;  it  is  derived  from  the  Lower  Chalk  formation. 
Dorking  has  long  beesi  famous  for  a  finely  flavoured  breed  of  fowl 
diatiaguished  by  its  having  five  toes.  Several  fine  mansions 
are  in  the  yicuiity  of  theito^im,  notably  that  of  Deepdene,  contain^ 


ing  part  of  a  gallery  of  sculpture  colle(;ted  here  by  Thomas  Hope^ 
the  author  of  A  nastasius,  A  Ronoan  road,  which  crossed  from  the 
Sussex  coast  to  the  Thanxes,  passed  near  the  present  churchyard  of 
St  Martin. 

DORL^ANSt  LOUIS  (1542-1629)^  French  poet  and  political 
pamphleteer,  was  bom  in  1542,  in  Paris.  He  studied  imder  Jean 
Daurat,  and  after  taking  his  degree  in  law  began  to  practise  at 
the  bar  with  but  slight  success.  He  wrote  indifferent  verses,  but 
was  a  redoubtable- pamphleteer.  After  the  League  had  arrested 
the  royalist  members  of  parliament,  he  was  appointed  (1589) 
advocate-general.  His  *^Avertissement  des  catholiques  anglais  aux 
Francois  catholiques  du  danger  oil  ils  sont  de  perdre  la  religion  et 
d* experimenter,  comme  en  Angfeterre,  la  cruauU  des  minislres  s'ils 
re^oioent  d  la  cotironne  un  roi  qui  soU  h6rUique  "  went  through 
several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  English.  One  of  his 
pamphlets,  Le  Banquet  ou  aprhs-dinie  du  conUe  d'Arhte,  in  which 
he  accused  Henry  of  insincerity  in  his  return  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  was  so  scurrilous  as  to  be  disapproved  of  by  many 
members  of  the  League.  When  Henry  at  length  entered  Paris, 
Dorldans  was  among  the  number  of  the  proscribed.  He  took 
refuge  in  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  for  nine  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  he  received  a  pardon,  and  returned  to 
Paris,  but  was  soon  imprisoned  for  sedition.  The  king,  however, 
released  him  after  three  months  in  the  Conciexgerie,  and  by  this 
means  attached  him  permanently  to  his  cause.  His  last  years 
were  passed  in  obscurity,  and  he  died  in  1629. 

DORIIER  (from  Lat^  dormire^  to ,  sleep),  in  architecture,  a 
window  rising  out  of  the  roof  and  lighting  the  room  in  it:  some- 
times, however,  pierced  in  a  small  gable  built  flush  with  the  wall 
below,  9r  corbelled  out,  as  frequently  in  Scotland.  In  Germany, 
where  the  roofs  are  very  lofty,  there  are  three  or  four  rows  of 
dormers,  one  above  the  other,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  space 
in  the  roof  is  necessarily  subdivided  by  floors.  In  some  o|  the 
French  ch^eaux  the  docpaers  (Fr.  lucarne}  are  highly  elaborated^ 
and  in  some  cases,  as  in  Chambord,  they  foma  the  principal 
architectural  features.  In  these  cases  they  areeither  placed  flush 
with  the  wall  or  recede  behind  a  parapet  and  gutter  only,  so  as  to 
rest  on  the  solid  wall,  as  they,  are  built  in  stone.  Ii^  Gennany 
they  assume  larger  proportions  and  cc^istitute  small  gables  with 
two  or  three  storeys  of  windows.  The  term  *'dormei:"  arose 
from  the  windows  being  those  of  sleeping-rooms.  In  the  phrase 
''  dormer  beam  "  or  '|  dormant  beam,"  meaning  a  tie-beam,  we 
have  the  same  sense  a^  in  the  modem  '^  sleeper."  . 

DORMITbRY  (Lat,  dormitorium,  a  sleeping  place),  the  nanift 
given  in  monasteries  to  the  monks'  sleeping  apartment.  Some- 
times it  formed  one  long  room,  but  was  more;  generally  subdivided 
into  as  many  cells  or  partitions  as  there  were  naonks.  It  was 
generally  placed  on  the  flist  floor  with  a  direct  entrance  into  the 
church.  The  dormitories  were  sometimes  of  great  length;  th^ 
longest  known,  in  the  monastery  of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  near 
Bologna  (now  suppressed),  is  said  to  have  been  over  490  ft.  In 
some  of  the  larger  mansions  of  the  Elizabethan  period  the  space 
in  the  roof  constitutes  a  long  gallery,  which  in  those  days  wa^ 
occasionally  utilized  as  a  dormitory.  The  name  "  dormitory  "  is 
also  applied  to  the  large  bedrooms  with  a  number  of  beds,  in 
schools  and  similar  modem  institutes. 

DORMOySB  (a  word  usually  taken  to  be  connected  with  Lat. 
dormire^  to  sleep,  with  "  mouse  "  added,  cf.  Germ.  SchlafraUe; 
it  is  not  a  cormption  of  Fr.  dormeuse;  Skeat  suggest:s  a  connexion 
with  Icel.  ddr,  benumbed,  cf.  Eng.  **  doase"),  ihename  of  a  9n^l 
British  rodent  mammal  having  the  general  ^pearance  of  a 
squirrel.  This  rodent,  Muscardinus  avellanarius,  is  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  its  genus,  but  belongs  to  a  family—the  Gliridae, 
or  Myoxidae — c<mtaining  a  small  number  of  Old 'World  species. 
All  the  dormice  are  small  rodents  (although  many  of  them  are 
double  the  size  of  the  British  species),  of  arboreal  habits,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  squirrd-like  appearance;  some  of  their  most 
distmctive  features  being  internal.  In  the  more  typical  members 
of  the  group,  forming  the  sub-family  GUrinae,  there  are  four  pairs 
of  cheek-teeth,  which  are  rooted  and  have  transverse  enamel-folds. 
As  the  characters  of  the  genera  are  given  in  the  article  Rodentia 
it  will  suffice  to  statue  that  the  t3^ical  genus  Glis  is  represented  by 
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the  large  European  edible  dormouse,  G.  vulgaris  (or  G.  glis) ,  a  grey 
species  with  black  markings  known  in  Germany  as  Steb&nschldfisr; 
the  genus  ranges  from  continental  Europe  to  Japan.  The  common 
dormouse  Muscardinus  avellanarius,  ranging  from  England  to 
Russia  and  Asia,  is  of  the  size  of  a  mouse  and  mainly  chestnut- 
coloured.  The  third  genus  is  represented  by  the  continental  lerot , 
or  garden-dormouse,  ELiomys  guercinus,  which  is  a  large  parti- 
coloured species,  with  several  local  forms — either  spedes  or  races. 
Lastly,  Graphiurus,  of  which  the  spedes  are  also  large,  is  soldy 
African.  In  their  arboreal  life,  and  the  habit  of  sitting  up  on  their 
hind-legs  with  their  food  grasped  in  the  fore-paws,  dormice  are  like 
squirrels,  from  which  they  differ  in  bdng  completely  nocturnal. 
They  live  dther  among  bushes  or  in  trees,  and  make  a  neat  nest  for 
the  reception  of  their  young,  whidi  are  bom  blind.  The  spedes 
inhabiting  cold  dimate^  construct  a  \^ter  nest  in  which  they 
hibernate,  waking  up  at  times  to  feed  on  an  accumtdated  store  of 
nuts  and  other  food.  Before  retiring  they  become  very  fat,  and 
at  such  times  the  edible  dormouse  h  a  favourite  artide  of  diet  on 
the  Continent.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cold  season  the  common 
dormouse  retires  to  its  nest,  and  curling  itself  up  in  a  ball,  becomes 
dormant.  A  warmer  day  than  usual  restores  it  to  temporary 
activity,  and  then  it  supplies  itself  with  food  from  its  autumn 
hoard,  again  becoming  torpid  till  roused  by  the  advent  of  spring. 
The  yoimg  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  are  produced  twice  a 
year.  They  are  bom  blind,  but  in  a  marvellously  short  period  are 
able  to  cater  for  themselves;  and  thdr  hibernation  begins  later 
in  the  season  than  with  the  adults.  The  fur  of  the  dormouse  is 
tawny  above  and  paler  beneath,  with  a  white  patch  on  the  throat. 
A  second  subfamily  is  represented  by  the  IncHan  PkOacafUhomys 
and  the  Chinese  TyphlamySy  in  which  there  are  only  three  pairs  of 
cheek-teeth;  thus  connecting  the  more  t3rpical  members  of  the 
iamiy  with  the  Mufidae.  (R.  L.*) 

DORNBIRN,  a  township  in  the  Austrian  province  of  the 
Vorarlberg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dombimer  Adi,  at  the  point 
where  it  flows  out  of  the  hilly  region  of  the  Bregenzerwald  into  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Rhine,  on  its  way  to  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
It  is  by  rail  7I  m.  S.  of  Bregenz,  and  i  $  m.  N.  of  Fddkirch.  It  is 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  Vorarlberg,  its  population  in  1900 
bdng  13,052.  The  name  Dombim  is  a  collective  appellation  for 
four  villages — Dombim,  Hatlerdorf ,  Oberdorf  and  Haselstauden 
— ^which  stniggle  over  a  distance  of  about  3  m.  It  is  the  chief 
industrial  centre  in  the  Vorarlberg,  the  regulated  Dornbirner 
Ach  furnishing  motive  power  for  several  factories. for  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  worked  muslin,  dyeing,  iron-founding 
and  so  on.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

DORNBTJRGt  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Saxe^ 
Weimar,  romantically  situated  on  a  hill  400  ft.  above  thcSaale, 
on  the  railway  Grossheringen-Jena  and  7  m.  N.E.  of  the  latter. 
Pop.  700.  Domburg  is  an  andent  town,  but  is  chiefly  famous 
for  its  three  grand-ducal  castles.  Of  these,  the  Altes  Schloss  is 
built  on  the  site  of  an  imperial  stronghold  (K^serpfalz),  once  a 
bulwark  against  the  Slavs,  often  a  residence  of  the  emperors  Otto 
n.  and  Otto  III.,  and  where  the  emperor  Henry  II.  held  a  diet  in 
1005;  the  Neiies  Schloss  in  Italian  style  of  architecture,' built 
1 7  28-1 748,  with  pretty  gardens.  Here  Goethe  was  often  a  guest, 
''  healing  the.  blows  of  fate  and  the  wounds  of  the  heart  in 
Dombutg."  The  third  and  southernmost  of  the  three  is  the  so- 
called  Stohmannsches  Rittergut,  purchased  in  1824  and  fitted  as  a 
inodem  p^ace. 

DORNER,  ISAAC  AUGUST  (1809-1884),  German  Lutheran 
divine,  was  bom  at  Neuhausen-ob-Eck  in  Wtirttemberg  on  the 
2b th  of  June  1809.  His  father  was  pastor  at  Neuhausen.  He  was 
educated  at  Maulbronn  and  the  university  of  Ttibingen.  After 
acting  for  two  years  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  his  native  place 
he  travelled  in  England  and  Holland  to  complete  his  studies 
and  acquaint  himself  with  different  types  of  Protestantism.  He 
returned  to  Tiibihgen  in  1834,  and  in  1837  was  made  professor 
extraordinarius  of  theology.  As  a  student  at  the  university,  one 
of  his  teachers  had  been  Christian  Friedrich  Schmid  (i 794-1852), 
author  of  a  well-known  book,  Biblische  Theologie  des  Neuen 
TesiametUeSy  and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  opponents  of  F.  C. 
Baur.    At  Schmid's  suggestion,  and  with  his'  encouragement, 


Domer  set  to  work  upon  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  Entmeklungsgesckichte  der  Lehrt 
v<m  der  Person  Christi,  He  published  the  fint  part  of  it  in  1835, 
the  year  in  which  Strauss,  his  colleague,  gave  td  the  public  his 
Life  of  Jesus;  completed  it  in  1839,  and  afterwards  considerably 
enlarged  it  for  a  second  edition  (1845-1856).  It  was  an  indirect 
reply  to  Strauss,  which  showed  "  profound  learning,  objectivity 
of  judgment,  and  fine  appredation  of  the  moving  ideas  of  history  ** 
(Otto  Pfleiderer).  The  author  at  once  took  high  rank  as  a 
theologian  and  historian,  and  in  1839  ^^  invited  to  Kid  as 
professor  ordinarius.  It  was  here  that  he  produced,  amongst 
other  works.  Das  Princip  unserer  Kirche  nach  dem  innem 
Verkdltniss  seiner  mvei  Seiten  hetrochtet  (1841).  In  1843  he 
removed  as  professor  of  theology  to  Kdnigsberg.  Thence  he  was 
called  to  Bonn  in  1847,  and  to  Gdttingen  in  1853.  FinaUy  in  1862 
he  settled  in  the  same  capadty  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  supreme  consistorial  councO.  A  few  years  later  (1867)  he 
published  his  valuable  Geschichte  der  protestaniischen  Theology 
(Eng.  trans..  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  2  vols.,  i87i),in  which 
he  '^devdoped  and  daborated,"  as  Pfldderer  says,  ^'his  own 
convictions  by  his  diligent  and  loving  study  of  the  history  of 
the  Church's  thought  and  belief.''  The  theological  positions  to 
which  he  ultimatdy  attained  are  best  seen  in  his  Christlicke 
Glaubenslehre,  polished  shortly  before  his  death  (1879-1881). 
i  It  is  ''a  work  extremdy  rich  in  thought  and  matter*  It  takes  the 
reader  through  a  mass  of  historical  material  by  the  examination 
and  discussion  of  andent  and  modem  teachers,  and  90  leads  up  to 
the  author's  own  view,  which  is  mostly  one  intermediate  between 
the  opposite  extremes^  and  appears  as  a  more  or  less  successful 
synthesis  of  antagonistic  theses  "  (Pfleiderer).  •.  The  companion 
work.  System  der  christlichen  Sittenlekrey  was  puUished  by  his  son 
August  Domer  in  1886.  He  also  contributed  artides  to  Herxog- 
Hauck's  Realencyklopudiey  and  was  the  founder  and  for  many 
years  one  of  the  editojrs  of  the  Jahrbilcher  fUr  deutsche  Theologie. 
He  died  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  8th  of  July  1884.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  ''  mediating  "  theologian^,  he  has  been  ranked 
with  Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  J.  A.  W.  Neander,  Kad  Nitzsch, 
Julius  Miiller  and  Richard  Rothe. 

His  son,  August  (b.  1846),  after  studying  at  Berlin  and  acting 
9LS  Repetenl  at  G5ttingen  (1870-1873),  became  professor  of  the- 
ology and  co-director  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Wittenberg. 
Amongst  his  works  is  Augustinus,  sein  theologisches  System  und 
seine  reHgionsphilosoph,  Anschauung  (1873) ,  and  he  is  the  author 
of  the  artide  on  Isaac  Domer  in  the  AUgemeine  deulsche 
Biographic. 

See  Hersog-Hauck,  RealencykloMdie;  AUgemeine  deuSsehe 
Biographie  (1904);  Otto  Pfleiderer,  The  Deoelopnint  of  Theology  in 
Germany  since  Kant  (1890);  F.  Lichtenberger,  History  of  German 
Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1889);  Carl  Schwarz,  Zw 
Geschichte  der  neuesten  Theologie  (1869).  (M.  A.  C.) 

DORNOCH,  a  royal  and  poUce  burgh  and  county  town  of 
Sutherlandshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  624.  It  lies  on  the  north 
shore  of  Dornoch  Firth,  an  arm  of  the  North  Sea,  7f  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Mound  station  on  the  Highland  raflway  by  light  railway.  Its  dry 
and  bradng  cHmate  and  fine  golf  course  have  brought  it  into 
great  repute  as  a  health  and  holiday  resort.  Before  the  Reforma- 
tion it  was  the  see  of  the  bishopric  of  Caithness  and  Sutheriand. 
The  cathedral,  built  by  Bishop  Gilbert  de  Moravia  (Moray) 
(d.  1 245),  the  last  Scot  enrolled  in  the  Calendar  of  Scottish  shunts, 
was  damaged  by  fire  in  1570,  during  the  raid  <rf  the*Master  of 
Caithness  and  Mackay  of  Strathnaver,  and  afterwards  neglected 
till  1837,  when  it  was  restored  by  the  2nd  duke  d  Sutherland, 
and  has  since  been  used  as  the  parish  church.  Noticeable  for  its 
high  roof,  low  tower  and  dwarif  spire,  the  church  consists  of  an 
aisldess  nave,  chancel  (adorned  with  Chantrey's  statue  of  the  ist 
duke)  and  transepts.  It  is  the  burying-place  of  the  Sutheriand 
family  and  contains  the  remains  of  sixteen  earls.  Of  the  andent 
castle,  which  was  also  the  bishop's  palace,  only  the  west  towet 
exists,  the  rest  of  the  structure  having  been  destroyed  in  the  out* 
rage  of  1 570.  The  coimty  buildings  ad|oin  it.  Domoch  became 
a  royal  burgh  in  1628,  and,  as  one  of  th^Wick  burghs,  returns 
a  member  to  parliament.  It  was  the  scefi^  df  the  last  execution 
for  witchcrift  in  Scotland  (1722)*    At  Embo,  2  m.  N.N.E.,  a 
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sculptor^d  stone  oommejiiorateft  the  battle  with  the  D«nes  in  the 
13  th  century^  in  which  Richard  de  Moravia  was  killed.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral,: where  his  effigy  was  found  in  the  chancel. 
Skibo  castle,  about  4  m.  W.  of  Dornoch,  once  a  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Caithness,  was  acquired  in  1898  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

OOROHOI,  or  Dorogoi,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Dorohoi,  Rumania;  on  the  right  bank  of  the  xiver  Jijia,. which 
broadens  intoa  lake  on  the  north.  Pop.  ( 1 900)  1 2, 701 ,  more  than 
half  being  Jews.  The  Russian  frontier  is  about  30  m-  £*,  the 
Austrian  20  m.  W.;.  and  there  is  railw^iy  communication  with 
Botoshani  and  Jassy*  Dorohoi  is  a  market  for  the  timber  and 
farm  produce  of  the  north  Moldavian  highlands;  merchants 
from  the  neighbouring  states  flock  to  its  great  fair,  held  on 
the  1 2th  of  June.  Inhere  is  a  church  built  by  Slephei^  the  Great 
(1458-1504). 

]>OROTHBUSt  a  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  the  law  school  of 
Bery  tus  in  Syria,4nd  one  of  the  three  compiissioners  appointed  by 
the  emperor  Justinian  to  draw  up  a  book  of  Institutes,  after  the 
model  of  the  JnsU^uks  of  Gains,  which  should  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to.  the  Digest  already  completed*  His  colleagues  were 
Tribonian  and  Theophilus,  and  their  work  was  accomplished  in 
533.  Dorotheus  was  subsequently  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Digest,  ^hich  is  called  the  Index,  and  was  published  by 
him  in  542.  Fragments  of  this  commentary,  which  was  in  the 
Greek  language,  have  been  preserved  in  the  Scholia  appended 
to  the  body  of  lav  compiled  by  order  of  the  eiaperor  BasUius  the 
Macedonian  and  his  son  Leo  the  Wise,,  in  the  9tfa  century,  known 
as  the  Basilico,  from  which  it  seems  probaJbde  that  the  com- 
mentary of  Doi'otheus  contained  the  substance  of  a  course  of 
lectures  >on  the  Digest  delivered  by  him  in  the  law  school  of 
Bery tusy  although  it  is  not  cast  in  a  form  so  precisely  didactic 
as  the  Index  of  Theophilus. 

irORSAY,  ALFRED  eUILLAUME  GABRIBL,  Coijnt  (1801- 
1853},  the  famouj^  dandy  and  wit,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  4th  of 
September  1801,  and  was  the  son  of  Gexieral  D'Orsay,  from  whom 
he  inherited  an  exceptionally  handsome  person.  Through  his 
mother  he  was  grandson  by  a  morganatic  marriage  of  the  king 
of  WUrttemberg.  In  his  youth  he  entered  the  French  army, 
and  served  as  a  garde  du  corps  of  Louis  XVIII.  In  1832,  while 
stationed  at  Valence  on  the  Riione,  he  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  earl  and  countess  of  Blessington  (9.9.)  which  quickly 
ripened  into  intimacy,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  earl  he  ac- 
companied the  party  on  their  tour  through  Italy.  In  the  spring 
of  1823  he  met  Lord  Byron  at  Genoa,  and  the  published  corre- 
spondence of  the  poet  at  this  period  contains  numerous  references 
to  the  count's  gifts  and  accomplishments,  and  to  his  peculiar 
relationship  to  the  Blessington  family,  A  diaiy  which  D'Orsay 
had  kept  during  a  visit  to  London  in  182 1-183 3  was  submitted  to 
Byron's  inspection,  and  was  much  praised  by  him  for  the  know- 
ledge of  men  and  manners  and  the  keen  faculty  of  observation 
it  displayed.  On  the  ist  of  December  1837  Count  D'Orsay 
married  Lady  Harriet  Gardiner,  a  girl  of  flf  teen,  the  daughter  of 
Lord  Blessington  by  his  previous  wife.  The  union,  if  it  rendered 
his  connecUon  with  the  Blessington  family  less  ostensibly 
equivocal  than  before,  was  in  other  respects  an  unhappy  one,  and 
a  separation  took  place  almost  immediately.  After  the  death  of 
Lord  Blessington,  which  occurred  in  1829,  the  widowed  countess 
returned  to  England,  accompanied  by  Count  D'Orsay,  and  her 
home,  first  at  Seamore  Place,  then  at  Gore  House,  soon  became 
a  resort  of  •the  fashionable  literary  ard  artistic  society  of  London, 
which  found  an  equal  attraction  in  host  and  in  hostess.  The 
count's  charming  manner,  brilliant  wit,  and  a^tic  faculty  were 
accompanied  by  benevolent' moral  qualities,  which  endeared  him 
to  all  his  associates.  His  skill  as  a  painter  and  sculptor  was 
shown  in  numerous  portraits  and  statuettes  representing  his 
fiends,  which  were  marked  by  great  vigour  and  truthfulness,  if 
wantipg  in  the  finish  that  can  only  be  reached  by  persistent 
discipline.  Count  D'Orsay  had  been  from  his  youth  a  zealous 
Bonapartis^,  and  one  of  the  most  frequent  guests  at  Gore  House 
was  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  In  184Q  he  went  bankrupt,  and  the 
establishment  at  Gore  House  being  broken  up,  he  went  to  Paris 
with  Lady  .Bleasington)  who  died  a  few  weeks  after  their  arrival* 


He  endeavoured  to  provide  for  htmself  by  painting  portraits. 
He  was  deep  in  the  counsels  of  the  prince  president,  but  the 
relation  between  them  was  less  cordial  after  the  coup  d'Stai,  of 
which  the  count  had  by  anticipation  expressed  his  strong  dis- 
approval. *  His  appointment  to  the  post  ol  director  of  fine  arts 
was  announced  only  a  few  da3rs  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  August  1853. 

Much  information  as  to  the  life  and  character  of  Count  D'Orsay 
is  to  be  found  in  Richard  Madden 's  lAUrary  L^e'and  Correspandeme 
ol  the  Countess  oj  Blessington  (1855). 

DORSET,  BARLS,  ItABAUESSES  AKD  DUKBS  0F»  En^ish 
titles  one  or  more  of  which  have  been  borne  by  the  families  of 
Beaufort,  Gzey  and  Sackville.  About  1070  Osmund^  or  Osmcr, 
an  alleged  son  of  Henry,  count  of  S6ez,  by  a  sister  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  is  said  to  have  been  created  eari  of  Dotset,  but  the 
authority  is  a  very  late  one  and  Osmund  describes  himself  singly 
as  bishop  (of  Salisbtuy).  WiUiant  de  Mohun  of  Dunster,  a 
partisan  of  the  empress  Matilda,  appears  as  earl  of  Doiset  or 
Somerset,  these  two  shires  being  in  eariy  times  united  under  a 
single  sheriff.  In  1397  John  Beaufort,  earl  of  Somerset  (d.  1410), 
the  eldest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt>  duke  of  Lancaster^  and  Catherine 
Swinford,  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset;  two  years  later, 
however,  he  was  reduced  to  his  former  rank  of  eari  of  Somerset. 
In  141 1  his  brother  Tbomas,  alterwatxls  duke  of  Exeter,  was 
created  earl  of  Dorset,  and  in  1441  his  youngest  son  Edmund 
obtained  the  same'dignity.  Two  years  later  Edmund  waa  created 
marquessof  Dorset  and  still  later  duke  of  Somerset  Edmund's 
son  Henry,  duke  of  Somerset  and  marquess  of  Dorset,  was 
attainted  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  beheaded  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham  in  May  1464,  when  the  titles  became  extinct. 
In  1475  Thomas  Grey,  8th  Lord  Ferrers  of  Gtoby  (1451-1501), 
a  son  of  Sir  John  Grey  (d.  1461)  and  a  stepson  of  King  Edward  IV,, 
having  resigned  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which  he  had 
received  in  147 1,  was  created  marquess  of  Dorset  (see  below). 
He  was  succeeded  in  this  title  by  his  son  Thomas  (i477''i53o), 
and  then  by  his  grandson  Henry  (c.  15x9-1 554),  who  waa  created 
duke  of  Suffolk  in  1551.  When  in  February  1554  Sufolk  was 
beheaded  for  sharing  in  the  rising  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the 
marquessate  of  Dorset  again  became  extinct;  but  in  1604 
Thomas  Sackville  (see  the  account  of  the  family  under  Sackville, 
xsT  Barom)  was  created  earl  of  Dorset  (see  below),  and  his 
descendant  the  7th  earl  was  created  duke  in  1730.  In  1843  the 
titles  became  extinct. 

Thomas  Grey,  isx  Marquess  of  DoitsET(i45i-i  501),  was  the 
elder  son  of  Sir  John  Grey,  7  th  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  (143  2-1461), 
by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Woodville,  afterwards  queen  ^^  ^h  arm 
Edward  IV.  He  fought  for  Edward  at  Tewkesbury,  ^  ^ 
and  became  Lord  Harington  and  BonvUle  by  right  of 
his  wife  Cecilia,  daughter  of  William  Bonville,  6th  Lord  Harington 
(d.  1460) ;  in  1475  ^^  ^^  created  marquess  of  Dorset,  and  he  was 
also  a  knight  of  the  Garter  and  it  privy  councillor.  After  the 
death  of  Edward  iCV.  Dorset  and  his  brother  Richard  Grey  were 
among  the  supporters  of  their  half-brother,  the  young  king 
Edward  V«;  thus  they  incurred  the  enmity  of  Kichard  duke  of 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  and  Richard  Grey  having 
been  arrested,  was  beheaded  at  Pontefract  in  June  1483,  while  his 
elder  bxother,  the  marquess,  saved  his  life  by  flight.  Dorset  was 
one  of  the  leaders  <^  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  insurrection,  and 
when  this  failed  he  joined  Henry  earl  of  Richmond  in  Brittany, 
but  he  was  left  behind  in  Paris  when  the  future  king  crossed  over 
to  England  in  1485.  After  Henry's  victory  at  Bosworth  the 
marquess  returned  to  England  and  his  attainder  was  reversed, 
but  he  was  suspected  and  imprisoned  when  Lambert  Simnel 
revolted;  he  had,  however,  been  released  and  pardoned,  had 
marched  into  France  and  had  helped  to  queU  the  Cornish  rising, 
when  he  died  on  the  30th  of  September  1501. 

Dorset's  sixth  son.  Lord  Leonard  Grey  {c,  1490-1542),  went 
to  Ireland  as  marshal  of  the  English  army  in  1535,  being  created 
an  Irish  peer  as  Viscount  Grane  in  the  same  year,  but  he  never 
assumed  this  title.  In  1536  Grey  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland  in  succession  to  Sir  William  Sk^ngton;  he  was  active  in 
marching  againi^  the  rebels  and  he  presided  over  the  important 
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parliament  of  1 536,  but  he  was  soon  at  variance  with  the  powerful 
family  of  th^  Btrtlers  and  iVith  some  of  the  privy  councillors. 

He  did  not  relax  his  energy  in*  seeking  to  restore  order,  but  he 
was  accused,  probabfy  with  truth,  of  favouring  the  family  of 
the  Geraldines,  to  whom  he  was  related,  and  the  quairel  with  the 
Butlers  became  fiercer  than  ever.  Returning  to  England  in  1 540 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  and  was  cond^nned  to  death  for 
treason.  He  was  beheaded  on  the  28th  of  July  1541  (see  R. 
Bagwdl,  Irdani  under  the  TudorSy  vol.  i.,  1885). 

Thomas  Grey,  2nd  Marquess  op  Dorset  (147  7-1 530),  the 
eldest  son  of  the  rst  marquess,  fled  to  Brittany  with  his  father 
in  1484;  after  receiving  several  marks  of  the  royal  favour  and 
succeeding  to  the  title,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Henry  VII.,  and 
remained  in  prison  until  1 509.  He  was  on  very  good  terms  with 
Henry  VIII^,  who  in  1 5 1 2  appointed  him  to  command  the  En^ish 
army  which  was  to  invade  France  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish 
forces  under  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. .  In  spite  of  the  failure  which 
attended  this  enterprise,  Dorset  again  served  in  France  in  the 
following  year,  and  in  1516  he. was  made  lieutenant  of  the  order 
of  the  Garter.  Later  he  was  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
and  he  was  warden  of  the  eastern  and  middle  marches  towards 
Scotland  in  1523  and  the  following  years.  He  received  many 
other  positions  of  trust  and  profit  from  the  king,  and  he  helped 
to  bring  about  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  under  whom  he 
had  probably  been  educated.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in 
the  tournament.    He  died. on  the  loth  of  October  1530. 

His  eldest  son  Henry  Grey,  3rd  ^marquess  of  Dorset,  was  in  1 55 1 
created  duke  of  Suffolk  (^.v.) .  A  younger  son,  Lord  Thomas  Grey, 
was  beheaded  in  April  1554  for  sharing  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat;  another  son,  Lord  John  Grey,  was  also  sentenced 
to  death  for  his  share  in  this  rising,  but  his  life  was  spared  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne. 
Under  Elizabeth,  Lord  John,  a  strong  ^Protestant,  was  restored  to 
the  royal  favour,  and  he  died  on  the  19th  of  November  1 569.  In 
1603  his  son  Henry  (d,  16 14)  was  created  Baion  Grey  of  Groby, 
and  in  1628  his  great-grandson  Henry  was  made  earl  of  Stamford. 

Thokas  Sackviixe,  1ST  Earl  op  Dorset  (c,  i  530-1608), 
English  statesman  and  poet,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville  and 
^^  his  wife  Winifrede,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bruges  or 
vm  ^mh  Bridges,  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  born  at  Buckhurst , 
in  the  parish  of  Withyham,  Sussex.  In  his  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  year  he  is  said  to  have  been  entered  at  Hart  Hall, 
Oxford;  but  it  was  at  Cambridge  that  he  completed  his  studies 
and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  joined  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar.  He  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen  Cicely, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Baker  of  Sissinghurst,  Kent;  in  1558  he 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  Westmorland,  in  1559  he 
sat  for  East  Grinstead,  Sussex;  and  in  1563  for  Aylesbury  in 
Buckinghamshire.  A  vi»t  to  the  continent  in  1565  was  in- 
terrupted by  an  imprisonment  at  Rome,  caused  by  a  rash 
declaration  of  Protestant  opinions.  The  news  of  his  father's 
death  on  the  21st  of  April  1 566  recalled  him  to  England.  On  his 
return  he  was  knitted  in  the  queen's  presence,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  the  title  of  baron  of  Buckhurst.  With  his  mother  he 
lived  at  the  queen's  palace  of  Sheen,  where  he  entertained  in  1568 
Odet  de  CoUgni,  cardinal  de  Chd^tillon.  In  1571  he  was  sent 
to  France  to  congratulate  Charles  IX.  on  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  he  took  part  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  projected  marriage  of  Elizabeth  with  the  duke  of  Anjou.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  acted  as  a  com- 
missioner at  the  state  trials.  In  1572  he  was  one  of  the  peers 
who  tried  Thomas  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  in  1586'he  was 
selected  to  convey  the  sentence  of  death  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
a  task  he  is  said  to  have  performed  with  great  consideration.  He 
was  sent  in  1587  as  ambassador  to  the  Hague  ''to  expostulate  in 
favour  of  peace  with  a  people  who  knew  that  their  existence 
depended  on  war,  to  reconcile  those  to  delay  who  felt  that  delay 
was  death,  and  to  heal  animosities  between  men  who  were 
enemies  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves."^  This  task  was 
further  complicated  by  the  parsimony  and  prevarication  of 

»  J.  L.  Motleys  Hist,  of  the  United  Netherlands  (vol.  ii.  p.  216,  ed. 
1867).  -  .    '       *       ' 


Elisabeth.  Buckhurst  carried  out  under  protest  the  'fooHsb  and 
often  contradictory  orders  he  received.  His  plain  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  Leicester's  action  in  the  Netherlands  displeased  the 
queen  still  more.  She  accused  him  on  his  return  of  having 
followed  his  instructions  too  slavishly,  and  ordered  him  to  keep 
to  his  own  house  for  nine  months.  His  disgrace  wai  short,  for  in 
1588  he  was  presented  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  sent 
again  to  the  Netherlands  in  1589  and  1598.  He  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1591,  and  in  1599  he 
succeeded  Lord  Burghley  as  lord  high  treasurer  of  England.  In 
1601  as  high  steward  he  pronounced  sentence  oh  Essex, -who  had 
been  his  rival  ior  the  chancellorship  and  his  opponent  in  politics. 
James  I.  confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  lord  treasurer,  the  duties 
of  which  he  performed  with  the  greatest  impartiality.  He  was 
created  earl  of  Dorset  in  1604,  and  died  suddenly  on  the  19th  of 
April  2608,  as  he  wa»  sitting  at  the  council  table  at  Whitehall. 
His  eldest  son,  Robert,  the  2nd  earl  (i  561-1609),  was  a  member  of 
parliament  and  a  man  of  great  learning.  Two  other  sons  were 
William  {e,  1 568-1 591),  a  soldier  who  was  killed  in  the  service  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Thomas  (1 571-1646),  also  a  soldier. 

It  is  not  by  his  political  career,  distinguished  as  it  was,  that 
SackviUe  is  remembered,  but  by  his  share  in  early  life  in  two  works, 
each  of  which  was,  in  its  way,  a  new  departure  in  English  litera- 
ture.   In   A   Myrroure  far  Magistrates,   printed  by   Thomas 
Marshe  in  1 559,  he  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  credited  with 
the  inception  of  the  general  plan  as  well  as  with  the  most  valuable 
contributions.    !But  there  had  been  an  earlier  edition,  for  the 
editor,  William  Baldwin,  states  in  his  preface  that  the  work  was 
begun  and  partly  printed  "  four  years  agcme."    He  also  sajrs  that 
the  printer  (John  Wayland)  had  designed  the  work  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Lydgate*s  P(M  of  Princes  derived  from  the  narrative  of 
Bochas.   Fragments  of  this  early  edition  are  extant,  the  title  page 
being  sometimes  found  bound  up  with  Lydgate's  book,    tt  runs 
A  Memorkdl  of  such  princes,  as  since  the  tyme  cj  Richard  the 
seconde,  hdve  been  unfortunate  in  the  realine  of  England,  while  the 
1559  edition  has  the  running  title  A  hriefe  memorial  of  unfortunate 
Englysh  princes.    The  disconnected  poems  by  various  authors 
were  given  a  certain  continuity  by  the  simple  dievice  of  allowing 
the  ghost  of  each  unfortunate  hero  "  to  bewail  unto  me  [Baldwin] 
his  grievous  chances,  heavy  destinies  and  woefull  misfortunes." 
After  a  delay  caused  by  an  examination  by  Stephen  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  the  book  appeared.    It  contained  nineteen 
tragic  legends  by  six  poets,  William  Baldwin,  George  Ferrers, 
"  Master  "  Cavyll,  Thomas  Chaloner,  Thomas  Phaer  and  John 
Skelton.     In  1 563  appeared  a  second  edition  with  eight  additional 
poems  by  William  Baldwin,  John  Dolman,  Sackville,  Francis 
Segar,  Thomas  Churchyard  and  Cavyll.     Sackville  contributed 
the  Complaint  of  Henry  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  which 
he  prefixed  an  Induction,     This  was  evidently  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  a  version  of  the  whole  work,  and,  being  arbitrarily 
transposed  (16 10)  to  the  beginning  by  a  latet  editor,  Ridiard 
NiccolSj  led  to  the  attribution  of  the  general  design  to  Sack^Ie, 
an  error  which  was  repeated  by  Thomas  Warton.    The  originators 
were  certainly  Baldwin  and  his  "printer."    In  1574  Thomas 
Marshe  printed  a  series  of  new  tragedies  hy  John  Higgins  as  the 
Firste  parte  of  the  Mir  our  for  Magistrates,  .  .  ,  From  the  coming 
of  Brute  to  the  Incarnation.    The  seventh  edition  (1 578)  con  tained 
for  the  first  time  the  two  tragedies  of  Eleanor  Cobham  and 
Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester.    In  1587,  ^hen  the    original 
editor  was  dead,  the  two  quite  separatii  publications  of  Baldwin 
and  Higgins  were  combined.    The  primary  'Object  of  this  earliest 
of  English  miscellanies  was  didactic.    It  was  to  be  a  kind  of  text- 
book of  British  history,  illustrating  the  evils  of  anibition.    The 
writers  pretended  to  historical  accuracy,  but  with  the  notable 
exceptions  of  Churchyard  and  Sackville  they  paid  little  attention 
to  form.    The  book  did  much  to  promote  interest  in  English 
history,  and  Mr  W.  J.  Courthope  has  pointed  out  that  the 
subjects  of  Marlowe's  Edward  II,,  ctS-  Shakespeare's  Henry  F/., 
Richard  II.  and  Richard  III.  are  already  dealt  with  in  the 
Myrroure. 

Sackville's  Induction  opens  with  a  descri)ytion  of  the  oncoming 
of  winter.    The  poet  meets  with  Sorrdw',  who  offers'  to  lead  him  to 
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theialemal regions Uiat'lK may BMtbesadestate  of  thdee  ruined 

by  their  ambition,  and  thus  learn  the  tran^entchairacter  of  earthly 

joy.  At  the  approaches  of  Hell  he  sees  a  group  of  terribk  abstrao- 

tions,  Remorse  ol  Conscience,  Dread,  Misery,  Revenge,  Care,  &c., 

each  vividly  described.  The  last  of  these  was  War,  on  whose  shield 

he  saw  depicted  the  great  battles  (^  antiquity.    Finally,  penetrslt- 

iag  to  the  realm  of  Pluto  himself,  he  is  surrounded  by  the  shades, 

of  whom  the  dvke  of  Buckingham  is  the  first  to  advance,  thus 

Introducing   the   CamplaitU,    To  this  induction  the  epithet 

"  Dantesque  '^  has  been  frequently  ai^lied,  but  in  truth  Sackville's 

modeb  were  Gavin  Dougjas  and  Virgil.    The  dignity  and  artistic 

qiuality  of  the  narrative  of  the  fall  6f  Buckingham  are  in  strong 

contrast  to  the<!nide  attempts  of  Ferrets  and  Baldwin,  and  make 

the  work  one  of  the  most  in^)ortant  between  the  CatUerbury  Tales 

aod  liie  Paerio  Queene, 

Sackville  has  also  the  credit  of  being  part  author  with  Thomas 

Norton  of  the  first  legitimate  tragedy  in  the  English  language. 

This  was  Gorbod$tc  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  performed  as  part  of  the 

Christmas  festivities  (1560-1561)  by  the  society  of  the  Inner 

Temple,  and  afterwards  on  the  i8th  of  January  1561  before 

Elisabeth  at  Whitehall.    The  argument  is  as  follows: 

"  Gorboduc,  lang  of  Brittaine.  devided  his  Realme  in  his  l^e  time 
to  his  Sones,  Ferrex  and  Porrex.  The  Sonnes  ieil  to  dyvision  and 
diacentioo.  The  yonger  kylled  the  eider.  The  Mother,  that  more 
dearely  loved  thelder,  fr  revenge  kylled.  the  yonger.  The  people, 
movea  with  the  Crueltie  of  the  i&cttj  rose  in  Rebellion,  ana  Slewe 
both  father  and  mother.  The  Nobilitie  assembled,  and  most  terribly 
destroyed  the  Rebelles.  And  afterwards  for  want  of  Issue  of  the 
Prince,  wherb}^  the  Succession  of  the  Crowne  became  unoertayne, 
they  fell  to  Ciuill  warre,  in  whiche  both  they  and  many  of  their  Issues 
were  slayne*  and  the  Lande  for  a  longe  tyme  almoste  desolate,  and 
ayBemblye  wasted." 

The  argument  shows  plainly  enough  the  didactic  intention  of 
the  whole,  and  points  the  moral  of  the  evils  of  civil  discord.  The 
story  is  taken  from  Book  II.  chap.  xvi.  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's 
history.  It  was  first  printed  (1565)  in  an  unauthorized  edition 
as  The  Tragedie  of  Gorboduc  "  whereof  three  Actes  were  wrytten 
by  Thomas  Nortone,  and  the  two  laste  by  Thomas  Sackvyle." 
Norton's  share  has  been  generally  minimized,  and  it  seems  safe 
to  assume  that  Sackville  is  responsible  for  the  general  design.  In 
1570  ai^>eared  an  authentic  edition,  JAe  Trag/edie  of  Ferrex  and 
Perrex,  with  a  preface  from  the  printer  to  the  reader  stating  that 
the  authors  were  **  very  much  displeased  that  she  (the  tragedy)  so 
ran  abroad  without  leave."  The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  now 
being  translated,  and  the  play  is  conceived  on  Senecan  lines. 
The  plot  was  no  doubt  chosen  for  Its  accumulated  horrors  from 
analogy  with  the  tragic  subjects  of  Oedipus  and  Thyestes.  None 
of  the  crimes  occur  on  the  stage,  but  the  action  is  described  in 
lofty  language  by  the  characters.  The  most  famous  and  harrow* 
ing  scene  is  that  in  which  Marcello  relates  the  murder  of  Porrex  by 
his  mother  (Act  IV.  sc.  ii.).  The  paucity  of  action  is  eked  out  by 
a  dumb  show  to  precede  each  act,  and  the  place  of  the  Chorus 
is  supplied  by  four  "  ancient  and  sage  men  of  Britain."  In  the 
variety  of  incident,  however,  the  authors  departed  from  the 
classical  model.  The  i^ay  is  written  in  excellent  blank  verse,  and 
is  the  first  example  of  the  application  of  Surrey's  innovation  to 
drama.  Jasper  Heywood  in  the  poetical  address  prefixed  to  his 
translation  of  the  Thyestes  alludes  to  '^  Sackvylde's  Sonnets 
sweetly  sauste,"  but  only  one  of  these  has  survived.  It  is  pre- 
fixed to  Sir  T.  Hoby*s  translation  of  Castiglione's  Courtier. 
Sackville's  poetical  preoccupations  are  sufi^ciently  marked  in  the 
subject  matter  of  these  two  works,  which  remainthe  sole  literary 
ptx>ductions  of  an  original  mind. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  is  that  of  Joseph 
Haslewood  (l8 15),  Gorboduc  was  edited  for  the  Shakespeare  Society 
bjr  W.  D.  Cooper  in  1847;  in  1883  by  Miss  L.  Toulmin  Smith  for 
C.  Vollmoller's  Englische  Sprach-tmd  LiiUraturdenkmale  (Heilbronn, 
1883).  The  Works  of  Sackville  were  edited  by  C.  Chappie  (1820)  and 
bv  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Reginald  Sackville-West  (1859),  See  also 
A  Mirror  for  Magistrates  (1898)  by  Mr  W.  F.  Trench ;  an  excellent 
account  in  Mr  W.  J.  Courthope*s  History  of  English  Poetry  ^voL  L  pp. 
m  et  seq.i  and  an  important  article  by  Dr  J.  W.  Cunhffe  in  the 
Cambridge  history  of  English  Literature,  vol.  id. 

Edwasd  SAckvxllb,  4TH  Eari  of  DonsET  (1591-1652), 
son  of  the  2nd  earl,  succeeded  bis  bfother  Richard,  the  3rd  eatl 


(1590-1624),  in  ^arch  1694.  He  bad  attained  sraohiiotoriety  by 
killing  Edward  Bruce,2nd  Lord  Kinloss,  in  a  duel,  in  August  1613, 
the  place  in  the  Netherlands  where  thisenoounter  took  i^ace  bdng 
tailed  Bruceland  in  quite  liecent  times,  and  in  1620  he  was  one  oi 
the  leaders  of  the  English  contingent  which  fou^t  for  James  I.'s 
son-in-law,  Frederick  V.|  elector  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  at  Aie 
battle  of  the  White  Hill,  ntar  Prague.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  represented  Sussex,  Sackville  was  active  in  defending 
Bacon  and  in  advocating  an  aggressive  policy  with  regard  to  the 
recovery  of  the  Rhenish  Palatinate;  twice  he  was  ambassador 
to  France,  and  he  was  interested  in  Virgim'a  and  the  Bermuda 
Islands.  Under  Charles  I.  he  was  a  ptivy  coimdllor  and  lord 
chamberiain  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  He  was  frequently 
employed  by  the  government  from  the  accession  of  Charles  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  joined  the  king  at  York, 
but  he  disliked  the  struggle  and  was  constant  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  peace.  At  Oxford  he  was  lord  chamberlain  to  the  king 
and  lord  president  of  his  council,  but  Charles  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  his  pacific  attitude,  and  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have 
remaxked  to  him  ^*  Your  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  your 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau.'*  He  died  on  the  1 7th  of  July  1653. 
His  wife  Mary  (d.  1645),  daughter  of  Sir  George  Curzon,  wad 
governess  to  the  sons  of  Charies  I.,  the  future  kings  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  S.R< 
Gardiner:  **  Pre-eminent  in  beauty  <^  person,  and  in  the  vigour 
of  a  cultivated  intellect,  he  wanted  nothing  to  fit  him  for  the 
highest  places  in  the  commonwealth  but  that  stem  sense  of  duty 
without  which  no  man  can  be  truly  great." 

CHaxjles  Sackville,  6xh  Eakl  of  Dorset  (i638~L7a6), 
English  poet  and  courtier,  son  of  Richard  Sackville,  5th  earl 
(1622-1677),  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  January  1638.  His  mother 
was  Frances  Cranfield,  sister  and  heiress  of  Lionel,  3rd  earl  of 
Middlesex,  to  whose  estates  and  title  he  succeeded  in  1674, 
being  created  Baron  Cranfield  and  4th  earlof  Middlesex  in  1675. 
He  succeeded  to  his  father's  estates  and  title  in  August  1677. 
Buckhurst  was  educated  privately,  and  spent  some  time  abroad 
with  a  private  tutor,  returning  to  England  shortly  before  the 
Restoration. .  In  Charles  H.'s  first  parliament  he  sat  for  East 
Grinstead  in  Sussex.  He  had  no  taste  for  politics,  however,  but 
won  a  reputation  as  courtier  and  wit  at  Whitehall.  He  bore  his 
share  in  the  excesses  for  which  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and  the  earl  of 
Rochester  were  notorious.  In  1662  he  and  his  brother  Edward, 
with  three  other  gentlemen,  were  indicted  for  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  a  tanner  named  Hoppy.  The  defence  was  that  they 
were  in  pursuit  of  thieves,  and  mistook  Hoppy  for  a  highwayman. 
They  appear  to  have  been  acquitted,  for  when  in  1663  Sir  Charles 
Sedley  was  tried  for  a  gross  breach  of  public  decency  in  Covent 
Garden,  Buckhurst,  who  had  been  one  of  the  offenders,  was  asked 
by  the  lord  chief  justice  "  whether  he  had  so  soon  forgot  his 
deliverance  at  that  time.*^  Something  in  his  chatacter  niade  his 
follies  less  obnoxious  to  the  citizens  than  those  of  the  other  rakes^ 
for  he  was  never  altogether  unpopular,  and  Rochester  is  said  to 
have  told  Charles  II.  that  he  did  not "  know  how  it  was,  my  Lord 
Dorset  might  do  anything,  yet  was  never  to  blame."  In  1665  he 
volunteered  to  serve  under  the  duke  of  York  in  the  Dutch  War. 
His  famous  song,  "  To  all  you  ladies  now  at  Land,"  was  written, 
according  to  Prior,  on  the  night  before  the  victory  gained  over 
"  foggy  Opdam  "  off  Harwich  (June  3, 1665).  Dr  Johnson,  with 
the  remark  that  "  seldom  any  splendid  story  is  wholly  tme," 
says  that  the  earl  of  Orrery  had  told  him  it  was  only  retouched  on 
that  occasion.  In  1667  Pepys  laments  that  Buckhurst  had  lured 
Nell  Gwyn  away  from  the  theatre,  and  that  with  Sedley  the  two 
kept  "  meriy  house  "  at  Epsom.  Next  year  the  king  was  paying 
(Court  to  Nell,  and  her  "  Charles  the  First,"  as  she  called  Buckhurst, 
was  sent  on  a  "  sleeveless  errand  "  into  France  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  His  gaiety  and  wit  secured  the  continued  favour  of  Charles 
II.,  but  did  not  especially  recommend  him  to  James  H.,  who  could 
not,  moreover,  forgive  Dorset's  lampoons  on  his  mistress, 
Catharine  Sedley,  countess  of  Dorchester.  .On  James's  atcession, 
therefore,  he  retired  from  court.  He  concurred  in  the  invitation 
to  WilKam  of  Orange,  who  made  him  privy  councillor,  lord 
diamberlain  (1(^89),  and  knight  of  the  Garter  (1692).    During 
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William's  abAeoees  is  X695-1698  he  was  one  of  the  lord  justices 
of  the  realm. 

He  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of  letters.  When  DtydeQ 
was  dismissed  from  the  laureateship,  he  made  him  an  equivalent 
pension  from  bis  own  purse.  Matthew  Prior,  in  dedicating  his 
Phems  on  Several  Occasions  (1709)  to  Dorset's  son,  affirms  that 
his  opinion  was  consulted  by  Edmund  Waller;  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  deferred  the  publication  of  his  Rehearsal  until  he 
was  assured  that  Dorset  would  not  *' rehearse  upon  him  again  "; 
and  that  Samuel  Butler  and  Wycheriey  both  owed  their  first 
recognition  to  him.  Prior's  praise  of  Dorset  is  no  doubt  ex- 
travagant, but  when  lus  youthful  follies  were  over  he  appears 
to  have  developed  sterling  qualities,  and  although  the  poems  he 
has  left  are  very  few,  none  of  them  are  devoid  of  merit.  Dryden's 
''  Essay  on  Satire"  and  the  dedication  of  the  ''Essay  on  Dramatic 
Poesy  "  are  addressed  to  him.  Walpole  {Catalogue  of  Noble 
Authors  J  iv.)  says  that  he  had  as  much  wit  as  his  first  master,  or  his 
cont^nporaries  Buckingham  and  Rochester,  without  the  royal 
want  of  feeling,  the  duke's  want  of  principles  or  the  earl's  want  of 
thought;  and  Congreve  reported  of  him  when  he  was  dying  that 
he  "  slabbered  "  more  wit  than  other  people  had  in  their  best 
health.  He  was  three  times  married,  his  first  wife  being  Mary, 
widow  of  Charles  Berkeley,  earl  of  Falmouth,  He  died  at  Bath  on 
the  a9th  of  January  1706, 

The  fourth  act  of  Pampey  the  Great,  a  tragedy  translated  out  of 
French  by  certain  persons  of  honour^  is  by  Dorset.  The  satires  for 
which  Pope  classed  him  with  the  ^roasters  in  that  kind  seem  to  have 
been  short  lampoons,  with  the  ^caption  of  A  faithful  catalogue  of 
our  most  eminent  ninnies  (reprinted  in  Bibliotheca  Curiosa, .  ed. 
Goldsmid,  1885).  The  Works  of  ike  Earls  of  Rochester,  Roscommon  and 
Dorset,  the  Duhes  of  Devonshire,  Buckingftamshire,  6fc.,  with  Memoirs 
of  their  Lives  (17^1)  is  catalogued  (No.  ^841)  bv  H.  G.  Bohn  in  18^1. 
His  Poems  are  mcluded  in  Anderson's  and  other  collections  of  the 
British  poets. 

Lionel  CRANnEiD  Sackvill£,ist  Duke  of  Dosset  (1688- 
1765),  the  only  son  of  the  6th  earl,  was  born  on  the  i8th  of 
January  i683.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  7th  earl  of  Dorset  in 
January  1706,  and  was  created  duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  He  was 
lord  steward  of  the  royal  household  from  1725  to  1730,  and  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1730  to  1737;  he  was  again  lord 
steward  from  1737  to  1745,  and  was  lord  president  of  the  council 
from  1745  to  1 751.  In  1750  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  for  the  second  time,  and  after  a  &tormy  viceroyalty  he 
was  dismissed  from  office  in  1755.  The  duke,  who  was  several 
times  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Great  Britain  and  held  many 
other  positions  of  trust,  died  on  the  loth  of  October  1 765.  He  left 
three  sons:  Charles,  the  2nd  duke;  John  Phihp  (d*  1765);  and 
George,  who  took  the  additional  name  of  Germain  in  1770,  and  in 
X782  was  created  Viscount  Sackville  (g.v.). 

Charles  Sackville,  2nd  Duke  of  Dorset  (1711-1769),  an 
associate  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment for  many  years  and  a  lord  of  the  treasury  under  Henry 
Pelham;  he  died  on  the  5th  of  January  1769,  when  his  nephew, 
John  Frederick  (1745-1799),  became  the  3rd  duke.  This  noble- 
man was  ambassador  in  Paris  from  1 783  to  1 789,  and  lord  steward 
of  the  household  from  1789  to  1799;  he  died  on  the  19th  of  July 
1799,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son,  George  John  Frederiqk 
(i  793-1 81 5).  When  the  4th  duke  died  unmarried  in  February 
1815,  the  titles  passed  to  his  kinsman,  Charies  Sackville  Germain 
(1767-1843),  son  and  heir  of  the  ist  Viscount  Sackville,  who  thus 
became  5th  duke  of  Dorset.  When  he  died  on  the  29th  of  July 
X843  the  titles  became  extinct. 

DORSETSHIRE  (Dorset),  a  south-western  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.E.  by  Wiltshire,  E.  by  Hampshire,  S.  by  the  English 
Channel,  W.  by  Devonshire  and  N.W.  by  Somersetshire.  The 
area  is  987*9  sq.  m.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  broken.  A 
line  of  hills  or  downs,  forming  part  of  the  system  to  which  the 
general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  applied,  enters  the  county 
in  the  north-east  near  Shaftesbury,  and  strikes  across  it  in  a 
direction  generally  W.  by  S.,  leaving  it  towards  Axminster  and 
Crewkeme  in  Devonshire.  East  of  Beaminster  in  the  south-west 
another  line,  the  Purbeck  Downs,  branches  S.£.  to  the  coast,which 
it  follows  as  far  as  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  in  the 


Bouth-east  of  the  county*  Both  these  ranges  occasionally  eoEceed 
a  height  of  90Q  ft.  Of  the  principal  rivers  and  streams,  the  Stour 
rises  just  outside  the  county  in  Wiltshire,  and  flows  with  a  general 
south-easterly  course  to  join  the  Hampshire  Avon  dose  to  its 
mouth.  It  receives  the  Cale,  Lidden  and  other  streams  in  its 
upper  course,  and  breaches  the  central  hilb  in  its  middle  course 
between  Sturminster  Newton  and  Blandf ord.  The  Lidden  and 
Cale  are  the  chief  streams  of  the  well- watered  ^od  fertile  district 
known  as  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  The  small  river  Piddle  or  Trent 
and  the  larger  Frome,  rising  in  the  central  hills,  traverse  a  plain 
tract  of  open  country  between  the  central  and  southern  ranges, 
and  almost  unite  their  mouths  in  Poole  Harbour.  In  the  north- 
west the  Yeo,  collecting  many  fevers,  flows  northward  to  join  the 
Parret  and  so  sends  its  waters  to.  the  Bristol  ChanneL  The  Char, 
the  Brit  and  the  Bride,  with  their  feeders,  water  fiiai^y. picturesque 
short  valleys  in  the  south-east.  The  :coast  is  always  beautiful, 
and  in  some  parts  magniflcent.  In  the  east  it  is  broken  by  the 
irregular,  lake-like  inlet  of  Poole  Harbour,  pleasantly  diversified 
with  low  islands,  shallow,  and  at  low  tide  largely  drained.  Soutk 
of  this  abold  foreland,  the  termination  of  the  southera  hills  (hexe 
called  Ballard  Down)  divides  St.udland  Bay  from  Swanage  Bay, 
after  which  the  coast  lineitums  abruptly  westward  round  Duxlston 
Head.  The  peninsida  thus  formed  with  Poole  Harbour  on  the 
north  is  known  as  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  an  oblong  projection 
measuring  10  m.  by  7.  St  Albans  or  Aldhelms  Head  is  the  next 
salient  feature,  after  which  the  fine  cliffs  are  indented  with  many 
little  bays,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is  thealmost  landlocked 
Lulworth  Cove.  The  coast  then  turns  southward  to  embrace 
Weymouth  Bay  and  Portland  Roads,  where  a  harbour  of  refuge 
with  massive  breakwaters  is  protected  to  the  south  by  the  Isle 
of  Portland.  The  isle  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  ChesU 
Bank,  a  remarkable  beach  of  ^hingle.  After  this  the  coast  is  less 
broken  than  before  and  continues  highly  picturesque  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  county  near  Ljmae  Regis.  This  small  town,  with 
Charmouth,  Bridport,  Weymouth,  Lulworth  Cove  and  Swanage, 
are  in  considerable  favour  as  watering-places. 

Geology. — Occupying  as  it  does  the  ceatral  and  most  elevated 
part  of  the  county,  the  Chalk  is  the  most  prominent  geolog^'cal 
formation  in  Dorsetshire.  It  sweejM  in  a  south-westeriy  direction, 
as  a  belt  of  high  ground  about  12  m^  in  width,  from  Cranbome  Chase, 
through  Blandf  ord,  Milton  Abbas  and  Frampton  to  DcM-chester; 
westward  it  reaches  a  point  just  north  of  Beaminster.  From  about 
Dorchester  the  Chalk  outcrop  narrows  and  turns  south-eastward  bv 
Portisham,  Bincombe,  to  West  Lulworth,  thence  the  crop  proceeds 
eastward  as  the  ridge  of  the  Purbeck  Hills,  and  finally  runs  out  to  sea 
as  the  headland  between  Studland  and  Swanage  Bays. 

Upon  the  Chalk  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  are  the  Eocene 
beds  of  the  Hampshire  Basin.  These  are  frineed  by  the  Reading 
Beds  and  London  Clay,  which  occur  as  a  narrow  belt  from  Cranborne 
through  Wimbome  Minster,  near  Bere  Reeis  and  Piddletown ;  here 
the  crop  swings  round  south-eastward  through  West  Knighton, 
Winfrith  and  Lulworth,  and  thence  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
Purbeck  Hills  to  Studland.  Most  oi  the  remaining  Eocene  area  is 
occupied  by  the  sands,  gravel  and  clay  of  the  Baeshot  series.  The 
Agglestone  Rock  near  Studland  is  a  hard  mass  of  the  Bagshot  forma- 
tion ;  certain  clays  in  the  same  series  in  the  Warefaam  district  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  pottery  purposes;  since  they  are  exported 
from  Poole  Harbour  they  are  often  known  as  "  Poole  Clay."  From 
beneath  the  Chalk  the  Selbornian  or  Gault  and  Upper  Greensand 
crops  out  as  a  narrow,  irregular  band.  The  Gault  clay  is  only  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  northern  and  southern  districts.  Here  and 
there  the  Greensand  f onus  prominent  hills,  as  that  on  which  the  town 
of  Shaftesbury  stands.  The  Upper  Greensand  appears  again  as 
outliers  farther  west,  forming  the  high  ground  above  Lyme  Regis, 
Golden  Cap,  and  Pillesden  and  Lewesden  Pens.  The  Lower  Green- 
sand crops  out  on  the  south  side  of  the  Purbeck  Hilk  and  may  be 
seen  at  Punfield  Cove  and  Worbarrow  Bay,  but  this  formation  thins 
out  towards  the  west.  By  the  action  of  the  agencies  of  denudation 
upon  the  faulted  anticline  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  the  Wealden  beds 
are  brought  to  light  in  the  vale  between  Lulworth  and  Swanage ;  a 
similar  cause  has  accounted  for  their  appearance  at  East  Chaldon. 
South  of  the  strip  of  Weald  Clay  is  an  elevated  plateau  consisting  of 
Purbeck  Beds  which  rest  upon  Portland  Stone  and  Portland  Sand. 
Cropping  out  from  beneath  the  Portland  beds  is  the  Kimmeridge  Clay 
with  so-called  "  Coal  "  bands,  which  forms  the  lower  platform  near 
the  villaG;e  of  that  name. 

The  Af  iddle  Purbeck  building  stone  and  Upper  Purbeck  Paludina 
marble  have  been  extensively  quarried  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  An 
interesting  feature  in  the  Lower  Purbeck  is  the  "  Dirt  bed,"  the 
remains  of  a  Jurassic  forest,  which  may  be  seen  near  Mupe  Bay  and 
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oa  the  Isle  of  Portbuid;  whcte  both  the  Purbedc  and  Portland  iormar 
tioo»  are  well  exposed « the  latter  yiddiag  the  well-known  freestones* 
In  the  north-west  of  the  county  the  lummeridge  Clav  crops  in  a 
N.-S.  direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Gillin^ham  by  Woolland 
to  near  Buckland  Newton;  in  the  south,  a  strip  runs  E.  and  W. 
between  Abbotsbury,  Upway  and  Qsmington  MiU.  Next  in  okder 
come  the  Coralliaja  Beds  and  Oxford  Clay  which  follow  the  line  of 
the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  that  is,  they  run  from  the  north  to  the  south- 
west except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbotsbury  and  Weymouth, 
where  these  beds  are  striking  east  and  west. 

Below  the  Oxford  Clav  is  the  Cornbrash,  which  may  be  seen  near 
Redipole,  Stalbridge  ana  Stourton ;  then  follows  the  Forest  Marble, 
which  usually^  forms  a  strong  escarpment  over  the  Fuller's  Earth 
beneath — at  Thomford  the  Fuller's  Earth  rock  is  quarried.  ^  Next 
comes  the  Inferior  Oolite,  quarried  near  Sherborne  and  Beaminster; 
the  outcrop  runs  on  to  the  coast  at  Bridport.  Beneath  the  Oolites  are 
the  Midford  sands,  which  are  well  exposed  in  the  cliff  between 
Bridport  and  Burton  Brandstock.  Except  where  the  Greensand 
outliers  occur,  the  south-western  part  of  the  county  is  occupied  by 
Lower  and  M  iddle  Lias  beds.  These  are  clays  and  marls  in  the  upi>er 
portions  and  limestoi^es  below.  Rhaetic  beds,  the  so-called  "  White 
Lias,"  are  exposed  in  Pinha^r  Bay. 

Many  of  the  formations  in  £5orsetshire  are  highly  fossiliferous, 
notably  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  whence  Ichthyosaurus  and  other  large 
reptiles  have  been  obtained;  remains  of  the  Iguanodon  have  been 
taken  from  the  Wealden  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck ;  the  Kimmeridge 
Clay,  laferiQf  Oolite,  Forest  Marble  and  Fuller's  Earth  are  «ll 
(bssit-bearing  rocks.  The  coast  exhibits  geological  sections  of 
extreme  interest  and  variety ;  the  vertical  and  highly  inclined  strata 
of  the  Purbeck  anticline  are  well  exhibited  at  Gad  Cliff  or  near 
Ballard  Point;  at  the  latter  place  the  fractured  fold  is  seen  to  pass 
into  aft  "  overthrtist  fault/' 

ClimaU  and  AsrituUure, — ^The  air  of  Doraetfihire  is  remarkably 
mild,  «Qd  in  some  of  the  more  sheltered  spots  on  the  coast  semi** 
tropical  plants*  aje  found  to  floiuish.  The  district  of  the  days 
obtains  for  the  county  the  somewhat  exaggerated  title  of  the 
**  gvden.ol  England,"  though  the  rich  Vale  of  Blackmoie  and 
the  luxuriant  pasturies  and  orchards  in  the  west  may  stipi)ort  the 
aamie.  Yet  D<»rBetshire  is  not  generally  a  well-wooded  cQun.ty» 
thoi^  much  fine  timber  ai^pears  in  the  richer  soils,  in  some  of  the 
sheltered  valleys  of  the  chalk  district,  aiid  more  especially  upon 
the  GreenBand.  About  three-fourths  of  the  total  area  is  under 
cultivation,  and  of  this  nearly  five-eighths  is  in  permanent 
pasture,  wbile  there  are  in  addition  about  26,000  acres  of  hill 
pasturage;  the  chalk  downs  being  celebrated  of  old  as  sheep- 
walks.  Wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  grown  about  equally. 
Turnips  occupy  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  average  under  green 
aops.  Sheq>  are  largely  kept,  though  in  decreasing  numbers. 
The  old  homed  breed  of  Dorsetshire  were  well  known,  but 
Southdowns  or  Rampshires  are  now  frequently  preferred. 
Dev<Mis,  shorthorns  and  Herefords  are  the  most  common  breeds 
of  cattle.    Dairy  farming  is  an  important  industry. 

Other  Industries. — ^The  quarries  of  Isles  of  Portland .  and 
Purbeck  are  important  The  first  supplies  a  white  freestone 
employed  for  many  of  the  finest  buildiiigs  in  London  and  else-r 
where,  Purbeck  marble  is  famous  through  its  frequent  use  by 
the  architects  (A  many  of  the  most  famous  Gothic  churches  in 
England.  A  valuable  product  of  Purbeck  is  a  white  pipeclay, 
largely  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  china,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  exported  to  the  Potteries  of  Staffordshire.  Industries,  beyond 
those  ol  agriculture  and  quarrying,  are  slight,  though  some  ship* 
building  is  carried  on  at  Poole,  and  paper  is  made  at  several  towns. 
Other  small  manufactures  are  those  of  fiaz  and  hemp  ui  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  Bridport  and  Beaminster^  of  bricks,  tiles  uld 
pottery  in  the  Poole  district,  and  of  nets  (braiding,  as  the  industry 
is  called)  in  some  of  the  villages.  There  are  silk-mills  at  Sherborne 
and  elsewhere.  There  are  numerous  fishing  stations  along  the 
coast,  the  fishing  being  mostly  coastal.  There  are  oyster  beds  in 
Poole  Harbour.  The  chief  ports  are  Poole,  Weymouth,  Swanage, 
Bridport,  and  I^yme  Regis.  The  harbour  of  refuge  at  Portland, 
under  the  Admiralty,  is  an  important  naval  station,  and  is 
fortified. 

Communicatums.^^The  main  Hue  of  the  London  &  South 
Western  railway  serves  GiUingham  and  Sherborne  in  the  north 
of  the  county.    Branches  of  this  system  serve  Wimbome,  Poole,  i 
Swanage,  Dorchester,  Weymouth  and  Portland-    The  two  last 
towns,  with  Bridport,  are  served  by  the  Great  Western  railway;  1 
the  Somerset  &  Dorset  line  (Midland  and  South  Western  joint) 


follows  the iS tour  valley  by  Bliandford  and  Wimbome;  and  Lyme 
Regis  ifc  the  terminus  of  a  light  railway  from  Axminster  on  the 
South  Western  Ime. 

Poptdaticn  and  Administraiion, — The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  632,270  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  194,5x7,  and 
in  1901  ol  202,936.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county  is 
625,578  acres.  The  county  contains  35  hundreds.  It  is  divided 
into  nordiem,  eastern,  southern  and  western  parliamentary 
divisions,  each  returning  one  member.  In  contains  the  foUowii^ 
municipal  borou^is — ^Blandford  Forum  (pop.  3649),  Bridport 
(5710),  Dorchester,  the  cotmty  town  (94 58),  Lyme  R^gis  (2095), 
Poole  (19,463),  Shaftesbury  (2027),  Wareham  (2003),  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  Regis  (19,831).  Hie  following  are  other  urban 
districts — ^Portland  (15,199),  Sherborne  (5760),  Swanage  (3408), 
Wimbome  Minster  (3696) .  Dorsetshire  is  in  the  western  circuit, 
and  asflizes  are  held  at  Dorchester.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter 
sessions,  and  b  divided  into  nine  petty  sessional  divisions.  The 
boroughs  of  Bridport,  Dorchester,  L3rme  Regb,  Poole,  and 
Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  have  separate  oommissions  of 
the  peace,  and  the  borough  of  Poole  has  in  addition  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  289  civil  parishes.  The 
ancient  county,  whidi  is  alm<»t  entiz^y  in  the  diocese  ol 
Salisbuiy,  contains  256  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts' whoUy 
or  in  part. 

Histary:*^The  kingdom  of  Wessex  originated  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Cerdic  and  his  fdlowers  in  Hampshire  in  495,  and  at 
some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  the  tide  of 
conquest  and  colonization  spread  beyond  the  Frome  and  Kennet 
valleys  and  swept  over  the  district  which  is  now  Doir8etahire« 
In  705  the  West  Saxon  see  was  transferred  to  Sherborne,  and  the 
numerous  foundatioia  of  religious  houses  which  followed  did  much 
to  further  the  sodal  and  industrial  development  of  the  county; 
though  the  wild  and  uncivilized  state  in  which  the  county  yet  lay 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  names  of  the  hundreds  and  of  their 
meeting-places,  at  barrows,  boulders  and  vales.  In  787  the  Danes 
landed  at  Portland,  and  in  833  they  arrived  at  Charmouth  with 
thirty-five  ships  and  fought  with  Ecgbert.  The  shire  is  first 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Saxon  Chromde  in  845,  when  the 
Danes  were  completely  routed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret  by 
the  men  of  Dorsetshire  under  Osric  the  ealdorman.  In<876  the 
invaders  captured  Wareham,  but  were  driven  out  next  year  by 
Alfred,  and  120  of  their  ships  were  wrecked  at  Swanage.  During 
the  two  following  centuries  Dorset  was  constantly  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  and  in  1015  Canute  came  on  a  plundering  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Frome.  Several  of  the  West  Saxon  kings 
resided  in  Dorsetshire,  and  iEthelbald  and  iEthelbcrt  were 
buried  at  Sherbome,  and  iEthelred  at  Wimbome.  In  the  reign  of 
Canute  Wareham  was  the  shire  town;  it  was  a  thriving  seaport, 
with  a  house  for  the  king  when  he  came  there  on  his  hunting 
expeditions^  a  dwelling  for  the  shire^reeve  and  accommodation 
for  the  leading  thegns  of  the  shire.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
Dorset  formed  part  of  Harold's  earldom,  and  the  resistance 
which  it  opposed  to  the  Conqueror  was  punished  by  a  merciless 
hanging,  in  which  Dorchester,  Wareham  and  Shaftesbury  were 
much  devastated,  and  Bridport  utterly  ruined. 

No  Englishman  retained  estates  of  any  importance  after  the 
Conquest,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Survey  the  bulk  of  the  land, 
with  the  exception  of  the  forty-six  manors  held  by  the  king,  was 
in  the  hands  of  religious  houses,  the  abbeys  of  Ceme,  Milton 
and  Shaftesbury  being  the  most  wealthy.  There  were  272  miUs 
intiw  county  at  the  time  of  the  Survey,  and  neady  eighty  men 
were  employed  in  working  salt  along  the  coast.  Mints  existed 
at  Shaftesbury,  Wareham,  Dorchester  and  Bridport,  the  three 
former  having  been  founded  by  ^thelstan.  The  forests  of 
Dorsetshire  were  favourite  hunting-grounds  of  the  Norman  kings, 
and  King  John  in  particular  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  couirty. 

No  precise  date  can  be  assigned  for  the  establishment  of  the 
-shke  syst^n  in  Wessex,  but  in  the  time  ol  Ecgbert  the  kingdom 
WB»  dividediato  definite  pagi,  each  under  an  ealdorman,  which  no 
doubt  r^ireSented  the  later  shires.  The  InquisiHo  Gddi,  drawn 
itp  twd  years  before  the  Domesday  Survey,  gives  the  names  of 
the  39.  pre-Conquest  htmdieds  of  Dorset.    The  33  hundreds  and 
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az  liberties  of  the  prefient  day  retain  some  of  the  original  names, 
but  the  boundaries  have  suffered  much  alteration.  .  The  8000 
acres  of  Stockland  and  Dal  wood  reckoned  in  the  Dorset  Domesday 
are  now  annexed  to  Devon,  and  the  manor  of  Holwell  now 
included  in  Dorset  was  reckoned  with  Somerset  until  the  19th 
centTuy.  Until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Dorset  and  Somerset  were 
united  under  one  sheriff. 

After  the  transference  of  the  West  Saxon  see  from  Sherborne 
to  Sarum  in  107  5,  Dorset  remained  part  of  that  diocese  until  1 542, 
when  it  was  included  in  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Bristol. 
The  archdeaconry  was  coextensive  with  the  shire,  and  was 
divided  into  five  rural  deaneries  at  least  as  early  as  129 1. 

The  vast  power  and  wealth  monopolized  by  the  Church  in 
Dorsetshire  tended  to  check  the  rise  of  any  great  coimty  families. 
The  representatives  of  the  families  of  Mohun,  Brewer  and 
Arundel  held  large  estates  after  the  Conquest,  and  William 
Mohun  was  created  earl  of  Dorset  by  the  empress  Maud.  The 
families  of  Clavel,^Lovell,  Maundeville,  Mautravets,  Peverel  and 
St  Lo  also  came  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  figure  prominently 
in  the  early  ahnab  of  the  county. 

Dorsetshire  took  no  active  part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Norman 
and  Plantagenet  period.  In  1627  the  county  refused  to  send  men 
to  La  Rixrhelle,  and  wasxepiroved  for  its  lack  of.  zeal  in  the  service 
of  the  state.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  of  the  1 7th  century 
the  general fediiig  wasih favour  of  the  king,  and ftfter  a  series  of 
royalist  successes  in  1643  Lyme  Regis  and  Poole  were  the  only 
garrisons  in  the  county  left  to  the  parliament  By  the  next  year 
however,  the  parliament  had  gained  the  whole  county  with  the 
exception  of  Sherborne  and  the  Isle  of  Portland.  The  general 
aversion  of  the  Dorsetshire  people  to  warlike  pursuits  is 
demonstrated  at  this  period  by  the  rise  of  the  *'  clubmen,"  so 
called  from  their  appearance  without  pikes  or  fire-arms  at  the 
county  musters,  whose  object  was  peace  at  all  costs,  and  who 
punished  members  of  either  party  discovered  in  the  act  of 
pkindering. 

In  the  14th  century  Dorsetshire  produced  large  quantities  of 
wheat  and.  wool,  and  had  a  prosperous  clothing  trade.  In  r626 
the  county  was  severely  visited  by  the  plague,  and  from  this 
date  the  clothing  industry  began  to  decline.  The  hundred  of 
Pimpeme  produced  large  quantities  of  saltpetre  in  the  17  th 
century,  and  the  serge  manufacture  was  introduced  about  this 
time.  Portland  freestone  was  first  brought  into  use  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  when  it  was  employed  for  the  new  banqueting  house 
at  Whitehall,  and  after  the  Great  Fire  it  was  extensively  used  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  In  the  i8th  century  Blandford,  Sherborne 
and  Lyme  Regis  were  famous  for  their  lace,  but  the  industry  has 
now  declined. 

The  county  returned  two  members  to  parliament  in  1290-, 
and  as  the  chief  towns  acquired  representation  the  number  was 
increased,  until  in  1572  the  county  and  nine  boroughs  returned 
a  total  of  twenty  members.  Under  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the 
coimty  returned  three  members^  and  Corf e  Castle  was  dis- 
franchised. By  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act  of  1S68 
Lyme  Regis  was  disfranchised,  and  by  the  Redistribution  Act 
of  1885  the  remaining  boroughs  were  disfranchised.  • 

AfUiquUiesv^^mains  of  medieval  ^castles  are  inconsiderable, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  Corie  Castle  and  the  picturesque 
ruins,  of  Sherborne  Castle,  both  destroyed  after  the  Civil  War  of 
.the  17th  century.  The  three  finest  churches  in  the  county  are  the 
abbey  chiurch  of  Sherborne,  Wimbome  Minster  and  Milton  Abbey 
church,  a  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  structure  erected  on  the 
site  of  a  Norman  church  which  was  burnt.  It  has  transepts, 
chancel  and  central  tower,  but  the  nave  was  not  built.  This  was 
a  Benedictine  foundation  of  the  loth  century,  and  the  refectory 
of  the  15th  century  is  incorporated  in  the  mansion  built  in  1772. 
At  Ford  Abbey  part  of  the  buildings  of  a  Cistercian  house  are 
similariy  incorporated.  There  are  lesser  monastic  remains  at 
Abbotsbury,  Cerne  and  Bindon.  The  parish  churches  of  Dorset- 
shire are  not  especially  noteworthy  as  a  whole,  but  those  at  Cerne 
Abbas  and  Beaminster  are  fine  examples  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  which  is  the  most  common  in  the  county.  A  little  good 
Norman  work  remains,  as  in  the  churches  of  Bere  Regis  and 
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Piddletrenthide,  but  both  these  were  reconstructed  in  the 
Perpendicular  period;  Bere  Regis  church  having  a  superb 
timber  roof  of  that  period. 

The  dialect  of  the  county,  periectly  distinguishable  from  those 
of  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  yet  bearing  many  common  marks 
of  Saxon  origin,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  some  of  the  poems  of 
William  Barnes  (g.v.).  Many  towns,  villages  and  localities  are 
readily  to  be  recognized  from  their  descriptions  in  the  "  Wessex  ^' 
novels  of  Thomas  Hardy  (q.v,). 

A  curious  ancient  Survey  of  Dorsetshire  was  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Coker,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and 
published  from  his  MS,  ^London,  1732).  See  also  J.  Hutchins, 
History  and  AntiquiUes  of  the  County  of  Dorset  (London,  1774); 
2nd  ed.  by  R  Gbugh  and  E.  B.  Nichols  (1706-1815) ;  3rd  ei 
by  W.  Shipp  and  J.  W.  Hodson  (1861-1873);  C.  Wariie,  Ancient 
Dorset  (London,  1865);  R.  W.  Eyton,  A  Key  to  Domesday, 
exemplified  by  an  analysis  and  digest  of  the  Dorset  Survey 
(London,  1878);  C.  H.  Mayo,  Bibliotheca  porsettensis  (London, 
1885);  W.  Barnes,  Glossary  of  Dorset  Dialect  (Dorchester,  1886); 
H.  J.  Maule,  Old  Dorset  (London,  1893);  Victoria  County  History, 
Dorsetshire. 

DORSIYENTRAL  (Lat.  dorsum,  the  back^  f^filtff ,  the  belly)»  a 
term  used  to  describe  an  organ  which  ha$  two  ^lurfaces  differing 
from  each  other  in  appearance  and  structure,  as  an  ordinary 
leaf. 

DORT,  STNaD  OF.  An  assembly  of  the  Refocmed  Dutch 
Church,  with  deputies  from  Switzerland,  the  Palatinate,  Nassau, 
Hesse,  East  Frieidand,  Bremen,  Scotland  and  England,  called  to 
dedde  the  theological  differences  existing  between  the  Arminians 
(or  Remonstrants) and  the  Calvinists(or  Count€^*Remonstrants), 
was  held  at  Dort  or  Dordrecht  (q,v,)  in  the  years  r6i8  and  1619. 
The  government  of  Louis  XIII.  pi^Mbited  the  attendance  of 
French. delegates.  During  the  life  of  Arminfus  a  bitter  con> 
ttoversy  had  sprung  up  between  his  followers  and  the  strict 
C&lvinists,  led  by  Francis  Gomaf,  his  felltyw-profedsor  at  Leiden; 
and|  in  order  to  decide  their  disputes,  a  synbdicai  conference  was 
proposed,  but  Arminius  died  before  it  could  be  held.  At  the 
conference  held  at  the  Hague  in  16 10  the  Arminians  addressed 
a  remonstrance  to  the  states-general  in  the  form  of  five  artides, 
which  henceforth  came  to  be  kno¥m  as  the  five  points  of 
Arminianism.  In  these  they  reacted  against  botii  the  supra- 
lapsarian  and  the  infralapsarian  developtn^ntd  o€  the  dKk:trine 
of  predestination  and  combated  the  irresistibility  of  grace;  th^y 
held  that  Christ  died  for  all  men  And  not  only  for  the  elect,  and 
were  not  sure  that  the  dect  might  not  fall  fr6m  grace.  This 
conference  had  no  influence  in  reconciling  the  opposing  partis, 
and  another,  held  at  Delft  in  the  year  1613,  was  equally  un- 
successful. In  16 14,  at  the  instance  of  the  Arminian  party,  an 
edict  was  passed  by  the  states-general,  in  which  toleration  of  the 
opinions  of  both  parties  wais  declared  and  further  controversy 
forbidden;  but  this  act  only  served,  by  rousing  the  jealousy  of 
the  Calvinists,  to  fan  the  controversial  flame  into  greater  fury. 
Gradually  the  dispute  pervaded  all  classes  0f  society,  and  the 
religious  questions  became  entangkd  with  political  issues; 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Orange  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
stricter  Calvinism,  whereas  the  bouigeois  oligarchy  of  republican 
tendencies,  led  by  Oldenbarnevelt  and  Hug6  Grotius,  stood  fc^ 
Arminianism.  In  161 7  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange  committM 
himself  definitely  to  the  Calviiiistic  party,  fdund  an  occasion 
for  throwing  Oldenbamevelt  and  Grotius  into  prison,  and  in 
November  of  that  year  called  a  synod  intended  to  crush  the 
Ailninians.  This  synod,  which  assembled  at  Dort  in  November 
1618,  was  strictly  national — called  by  the  national  authority  to 
decide  a  national  dispute,  and  not  intended  to  have  more  than  a 
national  influence.  The  foreign  deputies  were  invited  to  attend, 
only  to  assist  by  their  advice  in  the  settlement  of  a  controversy 
which  concerned  the  Netherland  church  alone,  and  which  the 
Netherland  church  alone  could  decide.  At  the  fourth  sitting 
it  was  decided  to  dte  Simon  Episcopius  and  several  other 
Remonstcants  to  appear  within  fourteen  days  before  the  synod, 
to  state  and  justify  their  doctrines.  It  was  also  agreed  to  allow 
the  Arminian  deputies  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  only  oh 
condition  that  they  forbore  to  consult  with,  or  in  any  way  assist, 
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thieiT  dted  brothren,  bat  this  they  refused.  Diiring  the  interval 
between  the  citation  and  the  appearance  of  the  accused,  the 
professorial  members  of  the  synod  was  instructed  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  able  to  c6nfute  the  Arminian  errors,  and  the 
synod  occupied  itself  with  deliberations  as  to  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible,  for  which  a  commission  was  named,  made  arrangements 
for  teaching  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  and  granted  permission 
to  the  missionaries  of  the  East  Indies  to  baptize  such  children  of 
heathen  parents  as  were  admitted  into  their  families.  At  the  1 5th 
sitting  Episcopius  and  the  others  dted  appeared,  when  Episcopius 
surprised  the  d^uties  by  a  bold  and  outspoken  defence  of  his 
views,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  synod,  by  ezduding 
the  Arminian  deputies,  could  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  schismatic 
Assembly.  The  Remonstrants  were  asked  to  £le  copious  explana- 
tions of  the  five  points  in  dispute  {Senientia  Remonstraniium), 
hut  objecting  to  the  Aianner  in  which  they  were  catechized,  they 
were,  at  the  syth  sitting,  dismissed  from  the  synod  as  convicted 
''Uars  and  deceivers."  The  synod  then  proceeded  in-  thdr 
absence  to  judge  them  from  their  pniblished  writings,  and  came 
to  the  condusion  that  as  ecclesiastical  rebds  and  trespassers  they 
diould  be  deprived  ol  all  their  offices.  The  synodical  dedsion 
in  regard  to  the  five  points  is  contained  in  the  canons  adopted 
at  the  136th  session  held  on  the  23rd  of  April  1619;  the  points 
were:  uncxxnditMmal  election,  limited  atonement,  total  depravity, 
inresistibiliity  of  grace,  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.  The  issue 
d  suprali^sariauism  v.  infralapsarianism  was  avoided.  These 
doctrinal  dedsions  and  the  sentence  against  the  Remonstrants 
were,  at  thfe  144th  sitting,  read  in  Latin  before  a  large  audience  in 
the  great  church.  The  Remonstrants  were  required  to  subscribe 
the  condemnation,  and  many  of  them  refused  and  were  banished. 
Thesynod  was  conduded  on  the  9th  of  May  16x9,  by  a  magnificent 
banquet  given  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  Dort.  The  Dutch 
deputies  remained  a  fortnight  longer  to  attend  to  ecclesiastical 
business.  Though  the  canons  of  Dort  were  adopted  by  but  two 
dnirches  outside  of  Holland,  the  synod  ranks  as  the  most 
impressive  assemblage  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

AuTHOUTiBS. — Ada  synodi  natianalis  .  .  .  DordrechH  habiiae 
(Littd.  Bat.  r620»  offidal  editioa);  Acta  der  Naticnale  Synode  te 
Dordrechl  1618  (Leiden,  1887),  French  translation  (Leiden,  1622  and 
1624,  2  vols.),  tor  the  Canons,  and  the  Senteniia  Rmtonstrantium, 
E.  F.  Karl  MQller,  Die  iekenntnisschrijUn  der  reformierten  Kirche 
(Leipzig,  1903),  p.  iix.  ff.,  843  fi, ;  for  canons  and  abridged  translation 
uaed  by  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  P.  Schaif ,  The  Creeds  oj 
CkrisUndom  (3rd  ed.,  New  York,  1877),  550  ff.  See  also  H.  Heppe,  in 
kiedner's  Zeitschrift  fUr  die  historische  Theologie,  Bd.  23  (Hamburg, 
^853)1  226-327  (letters  of  Hessian  deputies) ;  Actaet  scrtpta  synodalta 
DordraceuA  mdnistrorum  Remonstrantium,  Hardervid,  1620  (Valuable 
side-lights) ;  A.  Schweizer,  Die  protestantischen  CenlrMogmen  in  ikrer 
Entwicklung  innerhalb  der  reformierten  Kirche,  zweite  llftlfte  (Zurich, 
1856),  25-224;  H.  C.  Rogge  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyklopddie, 
Bd.  4  (Leipzig,  1898),  798-802;  H.  H.  Kuyper,  De  Post-Acta  of 
NdkanMhiien  van  de  Naticnale  Synode  van  Dordrecht,  een  historische 
Stydie  (Axr^erdam,  1899,  new  material);  J.  Reitsma,  Geschiednis 
van  de  Hervorming  en  de  Hervormde  Kerk  der  Nederlanden  (2nd  ed. 
Groningen,  1899) ;  F.  Loofs,  Dogmengeschichte  (4th  ed.,  Halle,  1906), 
935  ff.;  T.  Van  Oppenraij,  La  Prmesiination  dans  VEglise  rSformSe 
des  Pays-Bos  depuis  Vorigine  jusqu'au  synode  national  de  Dordrecht 
(Uuvain,  1906).  (W.  W.  R.*) 

DORTMUND*  a  town  of  Germany,  the  chief  commercial  centre 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  on  the  Emscher,  in. a 
fertile  i^ain,  50  m.  £.  from  Dtisseldorf  by  rail.  Pop.  (1875) 
57,742;  (1895)  111,232;  (1905)  175,292.  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  old  walls  in  1863  and  the  conversion  of  their  site  into  pro- 
menades, the  town  has  rapidly  assumed  a  modem  appearance. 
The  central  part,  however,  with  its  winding  narrow  streets,  is 
redolent  of  its  historical  past,  when,  as  one  of  the  leading  cities  of' 
the  Hanseatic  League,  it  enjoyed  commercial  supremacy  over  all 
the  towns  of  Westphalia.  Among  its  ancient  buildings  must  be 
mentioned  the  Reinoldikiiche,  with  £ne  stained-glass  windows, 
the  Marienkirche,  the  nave  of  which  dates  from  the  i  ith  century, 
the  Petrikicche,  with  a  curious  altar,  and  the  Dominican  church, 
with  beautiful  cloisters.  The  13th-century  town  hall  was 
restored  in  1899  and  now  contains  the  municipal  antiquarian 
museum,  having  been  superseded  by  a  more  commodious  build- 
ing. Among  the  chief  modern  structures  may  be  mentioned  the 
magnificent  post  office,  erected  in  1895,  the  provincial  law  courts, 


the  municipal  infirmary  and  the  large  railway  station.  To  the  W. 

of  the  last  there  existed  down  to  1906  (when  it  was  removed)  one 

of  the  ancient  lime  trees  of  the  Konigshof ,  where  the  meetings 

of  the  Vehmgerichi  were  held  (see  Fehmic  Coubts)  .    But  the  real 

interest  of  Dortmund  centres  in  its  vast  industries,  which  owe 

their  devek^ment  to  the  situation  of  the  town  in  the  centre  of 

the  great  Westphalian  coal  basin.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  are 

also  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  this  combination  of  mineral 

wealth  has  enabled  the  town  to  become  a  competitor  with  Essen, 

Oberhausen,  Duisburg  and  Hagen  in  the  products  of  the  iron 

industry.    These  in  Dortmund  more  particularly  embrace  steel 

railway  rails,  mining  plant,  wire  ropes,  machinery,  safes  and 

sewing  machines.    Dortmimd  has  also  extensive  breweries,  and, 

in  addition  to  the  manufactinred  goods  already  enumerated,  does 

a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  wood.    Besides  being  well 

furnished  with  a  convenient  railway  system,  linkilig  it  with 

the  innumerable  manufacturing  towns  and  villages  of  the  iron 

district,   it  is  also  connected  with  the  river  £ffis  by  the 

Dortmund-£ms  Canal,  170  m.  in  length. 

Dortmimd,  the  Throtmannia  ol  early  history,  was  already 

a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  '9th  century.    In  1005  the 

emperor  Henry  II.  held  here  an  ecclesiastical  council,  and  in  1016 

an  imperial  diet.    The  town  was  walled  in  the  X2th  century,  and 

in  1387-^1388  successfully  withstood  the  troops  of  the  archbishop 

of  Cologne,  who  besieged  it  for  twenty-one  months.    About  the 

middle  of  the  13th  century  it  joined  the  Hanseatic  League.    At 

the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  population  had  become 

reductsd  to  3000.    In  1803  Dortmund  lost  its  rights  as  a  free 

town,  and  was  annexed  to  Nassau.    The  French  occupied  it  in 

1806,  and  in  1808  it  was  made  over  by  Napoleon  to  the  grand*duke 

of  Berg,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  Ruhr. 

Through  the  cession  of  Westphalia  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 

on  the  3  ist  of  May  181 5,  it  became  a  Prussian  town. 

See  Thiersch,  Geschichte  der  Freireichsstadt  Dortmund  (Dort,  1854), 
and  Ludoff,  Bau-'  und  Kimstdenkntdler  in  Dortmund  (Fadecbora, 
1^95) ;  also  A.  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency  (London,  1906). 

DORT,  or  John  Dory  (Zeus  f abet),  an  Acanthopterygiau  fish, 
the  type  of  the  family  Zeidae^  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  that  they  called  it  Zeus  after  their  principal  divinity.  Its 
English  name  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Fttnchjaune  dorie^ 
and  has  reference  to  the  prevailing  golden-yellow  colour  of  the 
living  fish.  The  body  in  the  d(^y  is  much  compressed,  and  is 
nearly  oval  in  form,  while  the  mouth  is  large  and  capable  of 
extensive  protrusion.  It  possesses  two  dorsal  fins,  of  which  the 
anterior  is  armed  with  long  slender  spines,  and  the  connecting 
membrane  is  produced  into  long  tendril-like  filaments;  while  a 
row  of  short  spines  extends  along  the  belly  and  the  roots  of  the 
anal  and  dorsal  fins.  Hie  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  olive- 
brown;  the  sides  are  yellowish,. and  are  marked  with  a  prominent 
dark  spot,  on  account  of  which  the  dory  divides  with  the  haddock 
the  reputation  of  being  the  fish  from  which  Peter  took  the  tribute 
money.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Australian  seas;  It  is  occasionally 
abundant  on  the  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  is  also  found, 
though  more  sparingly,  throughout  the  British  seas.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly voracious,  feeding  on  molluscs,  shriipsips  and  the  yoimg 
of  other  fish;  and  Jonathan  Couch  (1789-1870),  author  of  a 
History  of  BriUsh  Fishes,  states  that  from  the  stomach  of  a  single 
dory  he  has  taken  25  flounders,  some  2^  in.  long,  3  fatherlashers 
half  ^own  and  5  stones  from  the  beach,  one  li  in.  in  length. 
They  are  often  taken  in  the  fishermen's  nets  off  the  Cornwall  and 
.  Devon  coast,  having  entered  these  in  pursuit  of  pilchards.  They 
are  seldom  found  in  deep  \vater,  preferring  sandy  bays,  among  the 
weeds  growing  on  the  bottom  of  which  they  lie  in  wait  for  their 
prey,  and  in  securing  this  they  are  greatly  assisted  by  their  great 
width  of  gape,  by  their  power  of  protruding  the  mouth,  and  by  the 
slender  filaments  of  the  first  dorsal  fins,  which  float  like  worms  in 
the  water,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  body  is  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  thus  they  entice  the  smaller  fishes  to  come  within  easy  reach 
of  the  capacious  jaws.  The  dory  often  attains  a  weight  of  1 2  lb, 
although  those  usually  brought  into  the  market  do  not  average 
more  than  6  or  7  lb.     It  is  highly  valued  as  an  article  of  food. 
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DOSITHEUS  MAGISTER^DOSrrOIEVSKY 


The  family  ZMae  has  assumed  special  interest  of  late,  O.  Thilo  ^ 
and  G.  A.  Boulenger^  having  shown  that  they  have  much  in 
common  with  the  flat-fishes  or  PUuronecUdae  and  must  be  nearly 
related  to  the  original  stock  from  which  this  asymmetrical  type 
has  been  evolved,  especially  if  theUpper  ExKenegenus  Amphistium 
be  taken  into  consideration.  This  affinit^r  is  further  supported  by 
the  observations  made  by  L.  W.  Byrne '  on  the  asymmetry  in  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  bony  plates  at  the  base  of  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  in  the  young  of  the  John  Dory.      (G.  A.  B.) 

DOSITHBUS  MAGISTER,  Greek  grammarian,  flourished  at 
Rome  in  the  4th  century  a.o.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
translation  of  a  Latin  g^mmar,  intended  to  assist  the  Greek- 
speaking  inhabitants  of  tKe  empire  in  learning  Latin.  The 
translation,  at  first  word  for  word,  becomes  less  frequent,  and 
finally  is  discontinued  altogether.  The  Latin*grammar  used  was 
.based  on  the  same  authorities  as  diose  of  Cfaarisius  and  Diomedes, 
which  accounts  for  the  many  points  of  similarity,  Dositheus 
contributed  very  little  of  his  own.  Some  GredL-Latin  exefdses 
by  an  unknown  writer  of  the  3rd  century,  to  be  learnt  by  •  heart 
and  translated,  were  added  to  the  grammar.  .  iThey  are  of  con- 
siderable value  as  illustrating  the  social  lifie  of  the  period 
and  the  history  of  the  Latin  liinguage.  QMhltte  ^'EpttngsbiuhyL 
(IfUerpretafnenta) ,  the  third  book,  containing  a  collection  of  words 
and  phrases  from  everyday  conversation  (KoBrifuptyii  djiuXla) 
has  been  preserved.  A  further  appendix  consisted  of  Anecdotes, 
Letters  and  Rescr4>ts  of  the  emperor  Hadrian;  fables  of  Aesop; 
extracts  from  Hyginus;  a  history  of  the  Trojan  War,  abridged 
from  the  Iliad;  and  a  legal  fragment,  Utpl  h\ead€pci)aea9f  (De 
manumissionibus). 

Editions:  GrammaUM  in  H.  Kdl,  GranuntUid  LaihUt  vii.  and 
sepaxately  (1S71};  Hermeneumata  by  G.  G6tz  (1892)  ^in  G.  Lake's 
Corpus  glossariorum  Latitufrum,  iii.)  and  £.  Backing  (1832),  which 
contains  the  appendix  (including  the  legal  fragment);  see  also 
C.  Lachmann,  Versuch  Hber  Dosmeus  (1837) ;  H.  Hagen,  De  DosUhei 
magistri  guaeferuntur  ghssis  (1877). 

DOSSAL  (dossel,  dorsel  or  dosel;  Fr.  dos,  back),  an  ecclesi- 
astical ornamented  cloth  suspended  behind  the  altar. 

DOSSBRET,  or  impost  block  (a  Fr.  term,  from  dos,  back), 
in  architecture,  the  cubical  block  of  stone  above  the  capitals 
in  a  Byzantine  church,  used  to  carry  the  arches  and  vault,  the 
springing  of  which  had  a  superficial  area  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
column  which  carried  them. 

DOST  MAHOMMm  KHAN  (1793-1863),  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Barakzai  in  Afghanistan,  was  bom  in  1793.  His 
elder  brother,  the  chief  of  the  Barakzai,  Fatteh  Khan,  took 
an  important  part  in  raising  Mahmud  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Afghanistan  in  tSoo  and  in  restoring  him  to  die  throne  in  1809. 
That  ruler  repaid  his  services  by  causing  him  to  be  assassinated  in 
z8i8,  and  thus  incurred  the  enmity  of  his  tribe.  After  a  bloody 
conflict  Mahmud  was  deprived  of  all  his  possessions  but  Herat, 
the  rest  of  his  dominions  being  divided  among  Fatteh  Khan's 
brothers.  Of  these  Dost  Mahommed  received  for  his  share 
Ghazni,  to  which  in  1826  he  added  Kabid,  the  richest  of  the 
Afghan  provinces.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he 
found  himself  involved  in  disputes  with  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Sikh 
ruler  of  the  Punjab,  who  used  the  dethroned  Saduzai  prince, 
Shuja-ul-Midk,  as  his  instrument.  In  2834  Shuja  made  a  last 
attempt  to  recover  his  kingdom.  He  was  defeated  by  Dost 
Mahommed  under  the  walls  of  Kandahar,  but  Ranjit  Singh  seized 
the  opportunity  to  annex  Peshawar.  The  recovery  of  this 
fortress  became  the  Afghan  amir's  great  concern.  Rejecting 
overtures  from  Russia,  he  endeavoured  to  form  an  alliance  with 
England,  and  welcomed  Alexander  Burnes  to  Kabul  in  1837. 
Burnes,  however,  was  unable  to  prevail  on  the  governor-general. 
Lord  Auckland,  to  respond  to  the  amir's  advances.  Dost 
Mahommed  was  enjoined  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  recover 
Peshawar,  and  to  place  his  foreign  policy  under  British  guidance. 
In  return  he  was  only  promised  protection  from  Ranjit  Singh,  of 

1 "  Die  Vorfahrea  der  Schollen,"  Biol.  Centralbl.  xxii.  (rooa),  p.  717. 

*  "  On  the  systematic  position  of  the  Pleuronectidae,  *  Ann,  and 
Mag.  N.  H.  X.  (1002),  p.  295. 

*°*  On  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  bony  plates  of  the  young 
John  Dory/'  BiomHrikih  ii-  <I902)>  p.  115. 


whom  he  had  no  fear.  He  re[^ed  by  renewing  his  relations  with 
Russia,  and  in  1838  Lord  Auckland  set  the  British  troops  in 
motion  against  him.  In  March  1839  the  British  force  under 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  advanced  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  and 
on  the  26th  of  April  it  reached  Kandahar.  Shah  Shuja  was 
prodaimed  amir,  and  entered  Kabul  on  the  7th  of  August,  while 
Dost  Mahommed  sought  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  the  Hindu  Kush. 
Closely  followed  by  the  British,  Dost  was  driven  to  extremities, 
and  on  the  4th  of  November  1840  surrendered  as  a  prisoner.  He 
remained  in  captivity  during  the  British  occupation,  during  the 
disastrous  retreat  of  die  army  of  occupation  in  January  1842,  and 
until  the  recapture  of  Kabul  in  the  autumn  of  1 84  2.  He  was  then 
set  at  liberty,  in  consequence  of  the  resolve  of  die  British  govern- 
ment to  abandon  die  attempt  to  intervene  in  the  internal  politics 
of  Afghanistan.  On  his  return  from  Hindustan  Dost  Mahommed 
was  received  in  triumph  at  Kabul,  and  set  himself  to  re-estaUish 
his  authority  on  a  firm  basis.  From  1846  he  renewed  his  policy 
of  hostility  to  the  British  and  allied  himself  with  the  Sikhs;  but 
after  the  defeat  of  his  allies  at  Gujrat  on  the  azst  of  February 
1849  he  abandoned  his  designs  and  led  his  tnx>ps  back  into 
Afghanistan.  In  1850  he  conquered  Balkh,  and  in  1854  he 
acquired  control  over  the  southom  Afghan  tribes  by  the  capture 
of  Kandahar.  On  the  30th  of  March  1855  Dost  Mahonuned 
reversed  his  former  policy  by  concluding  an  ofiensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  British  government.  In  1857  he 
declared  war  on  Persia  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  and  in 
July  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  wMch  the  province  of  Herat  was 
placed  under  a  Barakzai  prince.  During  the  Indian  Mutiny  Dost 
Mahommed  punctihously  refrained  from  assisting  the  insurgents. 
His  later  years  were  disturbed  by  troubles  at  Herat  and  in 
Bokhara.  These  he  composed  for  a  time,  but  in  1862  a  Persan 
army,  acting  in  concert  with  Ahmad  Khan,  advanced  against 
Kandahar.  The  old  amir  called  the  British  to  his  aid,  and, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  oi  his  warriors,  drove  the  enemy 
from  his  frontiers.  On  the  26di  of  May  1863  he  captuied 
Herat,  but  on  the  9th  of  June  he  died  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  victory,  after  playing  a  great  r61e  in  the  history  o<  Central 
Asia  for  forty  years.  He  named  as  his  successor  his  son,  Shere 
AH  Khan.  (E.  I.  C.) 

DOSTOIEVSKY*  FBODOR  MIKHAILOVICH  (i32i-i88i), 
Russian  author,  bom  at  Moscow,  on  the  30th  of  October  1821, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  retired  military  surgeon  of  a  decayed  noble 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Moscow  andat  the  military  engineer- 
ing academy  at  St  Petersburg,  which  he  left  in  1843  with  the  grade 
of  sub-lieutenant.  Next  year  his  father  died,  and  he  resigned  lus 
commission  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literature — ^thus  com- 
mencing a  long  struggle  with  ill-health  and  penury.  In  addition 
to  the  old  Russian  masters  Gogol  and  Pushkin,  Balzac  and 
George  Sand  supplied  him  with  literary  ideals.  He  knew  little  of 
Dickens,  but  his  first  story  is  thoroughly  Dickensian  in  character. 
The  hero  is  a  Russian  "  Tom  Pinch,''  who  entertains  a  pathetic, 
humble  adoration  for  a  fair  young  girl,  a  solitary  waif  like  himself. 
Characteristically  the  Russian  story  ends  in  "  tender  gloom.'' 
The  girl  marries  a  middle-aged  man  of  property;  the  hero  dies  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  his  fuoneral  is  described  in  lamentftUedlstaiL 
The  germ  of  all  Dostoievsky's  imaginative  woricmaybediscovered 
here.  The  story  was  submitted  in  manuscript  to  tM  Russian 
critic,  Bielinski,  and  ezdted  his  astonishment  by  its  power  over 
the  emorions.  It  appeared  in  the  course  of  1846  in  the  Recueil  de 
SaifU^Pikrsbourgy  under  the  title  of  "  Poor  People."  An  Englisfa 
verskm.  Poor  Folky  with  an  introduction  by  Mr  George  Moore, 
appeared  in  1894.  The  successful  author  became  a  regular 
contributor  of  short  tales  to  the  Annals  of  the  Country y  a  monthly 
periodical  conducted  by  Kraevsky^  but  he  was  wretchedly  paid, 
and  his  work,  though  revealing  extraordinary  powerandint^iai^, 
commonly  lacks  both  finish  and  proportion.  Poverty  and 
physical  sufiEering  robbed  him  of  the  joy  of  life  and  filled  him  with 
bitter  thoughts  and  morbid  imaginings.  During  1847  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  revolutionary  reunions  of  the 
political  agitator,  PetrachevskL  Many  of  the  students  and 
yotmger  members  did  little  more  than  discuss  the  theories  of 
Fourier  and  other  economists  at  these  gatherings.    Exaggerated 
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reports  were  eventuslly  carried  to  the  police,  and  on  the  a3rd 
of  April  1849  Dostoievsky  and  his  brother,  with  thirty  other 
suspected  personages,  were  arrested.  After  a  short  examination 
by  the  secret  police  they  were  lodged  in  the  fortress  of  St  Peter  and 
St  Paid  at  St  Petcrsbuig,  In  which  confinement  Feodor  wrote  his 
$tory  A  Lit&e  Hero,  On  the  asnd  of  December  1849  ^^  accused 
were  all  condemned  to  death  and  conveyed  in  vans  to  a  large 
scaffold  in  the  Simonovsky  Place.  As  the  soldiers  were  preparing 
to  ^rry  out  the  sentence,  the  prisoners  were  informed  that  their 
penalty  was  commuted  to  exile  in  Siberia.  The  novelist's  sentence 
was,  four  yeac»  in  Siberia  and  enforced  military,  service  in  the 
ranks  for  life.  On  Christmas  eve  1849  ^  commenced  the  long 
journey  to  Omsk^  and  remained  in  Siberia,  ''  like  a  man  buried 
alive,  nailed  down  in  his  cofi&n,"  for  four  terrible  years.  His 
Siberian  experiences  are  giaphically  narrated  in  a  volume  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Recollections  cja  Dead-House  (1858). 
It  was  known  in  an  English  translation  as  Buried  Alice  in  Siberia 
(1881;  another  version,  z888).  His  release  only  subjected  him 
to  fresh  indignities  as  a  common  soldier  at  Semipalatinsk;  but  in 
1858,  through  the  intercession  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  General 
Todlebon*  be  was  made  an  under-officer;  and  in  1859,  upon  the 
accession  of  Alexander  11.,  he  was  finally  recalled  from  exile. 
In  1858  he  had  married  a  widow,  Madame  Isaiev,  but  she  died 
at  St  Petersburg  in  1867  after  a  somewhat  stormy  married  life. 

After  herding  lor  years  with  tl^e  worst  criminals,  Dostoievsky 
obtained  an  exceptional  insight  into  the  dark  and  seamy  side  of 
Russian  life.  He  formed  new  conceptions  of  human  life,  of  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  in  man,  and  of  the  Russian  character. 
Psycfafldogical  studies  have  seldom,  if  ever,  found  a  more  intense 
form  of  expression  than  that  embodied  by  Dostoievsky  in  his 
novel  called  Crime  and  Punishment,  The  hero  Raskolnikov  is  a 
poor  student,  who  is  led  on  to  commit  a  murder  partly  by  self- 
conceit,  partly  by  the  contemplation  of  the  abject  misery  around 
him.  Unsurpassed  in  poignancy  in  the  whole  of  modem  literature 
is  the  sensation  of  compassion  evoked  by  the  scene  between  the 
self-tormented  Raskolnikov  and  the  humble  street^walker,  Sonia, 
whom  he  loves,  and  from  whoin,  having  confessed  his  crime^  he 
derives  the  idea  of  expiation.  Raskolnikov  finally  gives  himself 
up  to  the  police  and  is  exiled  to  Siberia,  whither  Sonia  follows  him. 
llie  book  gave  currency  to  a  number  of  ideas,  not  in  any  sense 
new,  but  specially  characteristic  of  Dostoievsky:  the  theory,  for 
instance,  that  in  every  life,  however  fallen  and  degraded,  there  are 
ecstatic  moments  of  self-devotion;  the  doctrine  of  purification 
by  suffering,  and  by  suffering  alone;  and  the  ideal  of  a  Russian 
pec^le  forming  a  social  state  at  some  future  period  bound  togetiier 
by  no  obligation  save  mutual  love  and  the  magic  of  kindness. 
In  this  visionary  prospect,  as  well  as  in  his  objection  to  the  use  of 
physical  force,  Dostoievsky  anticipated  in  a  remarkable  manner 
some  of  the  conspicuous  tenets  of  his  great  successor  Tolstoy. 
The  book  electrified  the  reading  public  in  Russia  upon  its  appear- 
ance in  1 866,  and  its  fame  was  confirmed  when  it  appeared  in  Paris 
in  1867.  To  his  remarkable  faculty  of  awakening  reverberations 
of  melancholy  and  compassion,  as  shown  in  his  early  work, 
Dostoievsky  had  added,  by  the  admission  of  all,  a  rare  mastery 
over  the  emotions  of  terror  and  pity.  But  such  mastery  was  not 
long  to  remain  unimpaired.  Crime  and  Punishment  was  written 
when  he  was  at  the  nenith  of  his  power.  His  remaining  works  ex- 
hibit frequently  a  marvellous  tragic  ahd  analytic  power,  but  they 
are  unequal,  and  deficient  in  measure  and  in  balance.  The  chief 
of  them  are:  The  Injured  and  the  Insulted^  The  Demons  (1867), 
The  Idiot{iS6g),  The  Adult  (1875),  The  Brothers  Karamzov  (1881). 

From  1865,  when  he  settled  in  St  Petersburg,  Dostoievsky 
was  absorbed  in  a  succession  of  journalistic  enterprises,  in  the 
Slavophil  interest,  and  suffered  severe  pecuniary  losses.  He  had 
to  leave  Russia,  in  order  to  escape  his  creditors,  and  to  seek  refuge 
in  Germany  and  Italy.  He  was  further  harassed  by  troubles  with 
his  wife,  and  his  work  was  interrupted  by  epileptic  fits  and  other 
physical  ailments.  It  was  under  such  conditions  as  these  that  his 
most  enduring  works  were  created.  He  managed  finally  to  return 
to  Russia  early  in  the  seventies,  and  was  for  some  time  director 
of  The  Russian  World,  From  1876  he  published  a  kind  of  review, 
entitled  Carnet  d*un  icrivainy  to  the  pages  ol.which  he  committed 


usmy  str^Qg^  autobjoigfapbical  fecta  and  reflections.  The  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  w^re  spent  in  compamlive  prosperity  at  St 
Petersburg,  where  he  died  on  the  9th  of  Fiebruary  i88i« 

His  life  had  been  irremediably  seared  by  his  Siberian  experi- 
ences. He  looked  prematurely  old;  his  face  bore  an  ezpttssion 
of  accunmtated  sorrow;  in  disposition  he  ha4  become  distrustful, 
tadturn^  oontemptuoud — his  favourite  thesM  the  superiority  of 
the  Russian  peasant  over  every  iOther  class;  as  an  artist,  though 
uncultured,  he  had  ever  been  subtle  and  sympathetic,  but  latterly 
he  wa^  tortured  by  tragic  visions  and  morbidly  preoccupied  by 
exceptional  and  perverted  types.  M.  de  Vogfi^,  in  his  admirable 
EcrHfains  russeSy  has  worked  out  with  some  success  a  parallel 
between  the  later  years  of  Dostoievsky  and  those  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  Siberia  effectually ,  convinced  the  novelist  of  the 
impotence  of  Nihilism  in  such  a  country  as  Russia;  but  though 
he  was  assailed  by  ardent  Liberals  for  the  reactionary  trend  of 
his  later  writings,  Dostoievsky  became,  towards  the  end  of  bis 
life,  an  extremely  popular  figure,  and  his  fimeral,  on  the  12th  of 
February  1881,  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
demonstrations  of  public  feeling  ever  witnessed  in  the  Russian 
capital.  The  death  of  the  Russian  novelist  was  not  meiitioned  in 
the  London  press;  it  is  only  since  1885,  when  Crime  and  Punfsh- 
ment  first  appeared  in  English,  that,  his  name  has  become  at  all 
familiar  in  England,  mainly  through  French  translations. 

A  complete  edition  of  tiis  novels  was  issued  at  St  Petersbuxg  in 
fourteen  volumes  (1882-1883}.  Two  critical  studies  by  Tchij  and 
Zelinsky  appeared  at  Moscow  m  l885,and  a  German  life  by  Hoffmann 
at  Vienna  in  1899.  (T.  Se.) 

DOtlAI,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Nord,  20  m.  S.  of  Lille  on  the  Northern 
railway  between  that  city  and  Cambrai.  Pop..  (1906)  town, 
2i',679;  commtme,  33,247.  Douai  is  situated  in  a  marshy  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scarpe  which  intersects  the  town  from  south 
to  north,  and  supplies  water  to  a  canal  skirting  it  on  the  west- 
The  old  fortifications,  of  which  the  Porte  de  Valenciennes  (15  th 
century)  is  the  chief  survival,  have  been  demolished  to  make 
room  for  boulevards  and  public  gardens.  The  industrial  towns 
of  Dorignies,  Sin-Ie-Noble  and  Aniche  are  prafCtically  suli^bs 
of  Douai.  Of  the  churches,  that  of  Notre-Dame  (12th  and 
14th  centuries)  is  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  a  fine  altar- 
piece  of  the  early  i6th  century,  composed  of  wooden  panels 
painted  by  Jean  Bellegambe,  a  native  of  Douai.  .  The  principal 
biulding  of  the  town  is  a  handsome  h6tel  de  ville,  partly  of  the 
iSth  century,  with  a  lofty  belfry.  The  Palais  de  Justice  (i8th 
century)  was  formerly  the  town  house  (refuge)  of  the  abbey  of 
Marchiennes.  Houses  of  the  i6th,  17th  and  i8th  centuries  are 
nxmierous.  There  is  a  statue  of  Madame  Desbordes  Valmore, 
the  poet  (d.  1859),  a  native  of  the  town.  The  municipal  museiun 
contains  a  library  of  over  85,009  volumes  as  well  as  i8oo  MSS.,  and 
a  fine  collection  of  sculptiu-e  and  paintings.  Douai  is  the  seat 
of  a  court  of  appeal,  a  court  of  assizes  and  a  subprefect,  and  has  a 
tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators,  an  exchange, 
a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
Its  educational  institutions  include  a  lycee,  training  colleges,  a 
school  of  mines,  an  artillery  school,  schools  of  music,  agriculture, 
drawing,  architecture,  &c.,  and  a  national  school  for  instruction 
in  brewing  and  other  industries  connected  with  agriculture.  In 
addition  to  other  iron  and  engineering  works,  Douai  has  a  large 
cannon  foundry  and  an  arsenal;  coal-mining  and  the  mantifacture 
of  glass  and  bottles  and  chemicals  are  carried  on  on  a  large  scale 
in  the  environs;  among  the  other  industries  are  flax-spinning, 
rope-making,  brewing  and  the  manufacture  of  farm  implements, 
oil,  sugar,  soap  and  leather.  Trade,  which  is  largely  water-borne, 
is  in  grain  and  agricultural  products,  coal  and  building  materiaL 

Douai,  the  site  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  castle  (Castrum 
Duacense)  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  belonged  in  the  middle 
ages  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  passed  in  1384  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy,  and  so  in  1477  with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands  to 
Spain.  In  1667  it  was  captured  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  ulti- 
mately ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  His- 
torically Douai  is  mainly  important  as  the  centre  of  the  pditical 
and  religious  propaganda  of  theealed  English -Roman  Catholics. 
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in  1563  Philip  II.  of  Spain 'founded  a  tmiverdity  hefe,  in  i^YAth 
several  English  scholars  were  given  chairs;  and  in  connexion 
with  this  William  Allen  (q.v.)  in  1568  founded  the  celebratedi 
English  college.  It  was  l^re  that  the  "  Douai  Bible  "  was  pre- 
pared (see  Vol.  IV.  p.  341).  There  were  also  an  Irish  and  a- 
Scota  college  and  houses  of  English  Benedictines  and  Francis- 
cans. All  these  survived  tiUiygs,  when  the  university  was 
sisppressed.    For  the  Douai  Bible  see  Bible,  English. 

See  F.  Brassart,  HisL  du  chAteau  et  de  la  chdUUente  de  Douai 
(Douai.  1877-87) ;  C  Mine,  HisL  pop.  de  Douai  (ib.  1861) ;  B.  Ward, 
Dawn  of  the  Catholic  Rmoal  (London,  1909);  Handecffiur,  Hist.  du\ 
CoUhge  anglais,  Douai  (Reims,  1898};  Daucoisne,  Etablissemenis 
britanniques  d  Douai  (Douai,  iSSi). 

DOUARNENEZ,  a  fishing-port  of  western  France,  in  the  depart-' 

ment  of  Finist^re,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez. 

I S  m.  N.W.  of  Quimper  by  rail.    Pop.  (1906)  13,472.    Its  sardine 

fishery,  which  is  carried  on  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  beginning 

of  December,  gives  occupation  to  about  800  boats,  and  between 

3000  and  4000  men,  and  the  preserving  of  the  fish  is  an  important 

industry.    Mackerel  fishing,  boat-building  and  rope  and  net, 

making  also  occupy  the  inhabitants^    There  is  a  lighthouse  on 

the  small  island  of  Tristan  off  Douarnenez. 

DOUBLE  (from  the  Mid.  £ng.  duble,  the  form  which  gives 

the  present  pronunciation,  through  the  Old  Fr.  dubkf  from  Lat.; 

duplus,  twice  as  much),  twice  as  much,  or  large,  having  two 

parts,  having  a  part  repeated,  coupled,  &c.    The  word  appears  as 

a  substantive  with  the  special  meaning  of  the  appearance  to  a 

person  of  his  own  apparition,  generally  regarded  as  a  warning,  or; 

of  such  an  apparition  of  one  Uving  person  to  another,  the  German* 

Doppdgftnger  (see  Appamtions).    Another  word  often'  used 

with  this  meaning  is  "  fetch."    According  to  the  New  English 

Dictionary,  *'  fetch  "  is  chiefly  of  Irish  usage,  and  may  possibly 

b6  connected  with  "  fetch,'*  to  bring  or  carry  away,  but  it  may 

be  a  separate  word.    The  Corpus  Glossary  of  the  beginning  of  the 

loth  century  seems  to  identify  a  word  facce  with  nusre,  meaning 

a  goblin  which  appears  in  "  nightmare."    "  Double  "  b  also  used 

of  a  person  whose  resemblance  to  another  is  peculiarly  striking 

or  remarkable,  so  that  confusion  between  them  may  easily  arise. ! 

'IX)UBLE  BASS  (Fr.  contrebasse]  Ger.  Kontrabass,  Gross  Bass'. 

Geige\  Ital.  contrabasio,  violone),  the  largest  member  of  the, 

modem  family  of  stringed  instruments  played  with  a  bow,  known 

as  the  violin  family,  and  the  lowest  in  pitch.    The  double  bass 

differs  slightly  in  construction  from  the  other  members  of  the 

family  in  that  it  has  slanting  shoulders  (one  of  the  features  of  the- 

viola  da  gamba,  see  Violin)  ;  that  is  to  say  that  where  the  belly 

is  joined  by  the  neck  and  finger-board,  it  has  a  decided  point, 

whereas  in  the  violin,  viola  and  violoncello,  the  finger-board  is  at 

right-angles  to  the  horizontal  part  of  a  wide  curve.    It  is  probable 

that  the  shoidders  of  the  double  bass  were  made  drooping  for  the 

sake  of  additional  strength  of  construction  on  account  of  the  strain 

caused  by  the  tension  of  the  strings.   The  double  bass  was  formerly 

made  with  a  flat  back — another  characteristic  of  the  viol  family — 

whereas  now  the  back  is  as  often  found  arched  as  flat.    The  bow 

is  for  obvious  reasons  shorter  and  stouter  than  the  violin  bow. 

The  technique  of  the  double  bass  presents  certain  difficulties 
inherent  in  an  instrument  of  such  laiige  ptx>portions.  The  stretches 
lot  the  fingers  are  very  great,  almost  double  those  required  for  the 
violoncello,  and  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  strings  great  force 
is  required  to  press  them  aeainst  the  finger-board  when  they  are 
vibrating.  The  performer  plays  standing  owing  to  the  great  size  of 
the  instrument. 

The  double  bass  sometimes  has  three  sftrings  tuned  in  England 

and  Italy  in  fourths;    &  -  --    ^-- .^  France  and  Germany 


to    fifths. 
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Owing    to   the    scoring  of  modem 


composers,  however,  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  an  accord- 1 
anoe  of  four  strings  in  order  to  obtain  the  additional  lower  notes 
required,  although  this  entails  the  sacrifice  of  beauty  of  tone,  the ' 
three-stringed  instrument  being  more  sonorous.    Some  orchestras 
make  a  compromise  dividing  the  double  basses  into  two  equal  sections 
of  three  and  four-stringea  basses.     The  four  strings  are  tuned 

in  fourths:— ^^="1^:^"-  Mr  A.  C.  White,  finding  that 

an  additional  lower  compass  was  required,  first  tuned  faia  double 

^  The  re^l  sounds'  are  an  octave  lower., 


bass  with  three  strings  to  V    .    , 


m 


D.    Bi 


afterwards  adding 


3      3         1 

a  fourth  string,  the  lower  D.>    By  thsa  accordance  the  third  and 

fourth  strings  g^in  additional  power  and  clearness  from  the  fact 
that  the  first  and  second,  being  their  octaves  higher,  vibrate  in 
sympathy,  obviating  the  necessity  of  making  the  'cello  play  in  octaves 
with  the  double  basses  to  increase  the  tone  when  the  lowest  r^^ister 
is  used.  In  order  to  obtain  equal  sonority  on  his  double  ban  widi 
four  strings,  Mr  White'  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  wider  bridge 
measuring  about  5  in.,  so  that  the  distance  between  the  slSjogs 
should  remain  the  same  as  on  a  double  bass  with  three  strings,  thus 
allowing  plenty  of  room  for  vibration.  The  neck  was  also  widened 
in    proportion.    A     five-stringed    double    bass  was    Bometimes 

used  in  Germany  tuned  either  to  &         ^1    ^    ^  ^  ^ 
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but  such  instruments  have  been  almoet 


superseded  by  those  with  four  strins;s.  A  somewhat  lara;er  double 
bass  with  five  strings  by  Kari  Otno  of  Leipzig  was  introduced 
between  1880  and  1890  with  the  following  accordance: — 


m 
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The    practical 


'J'  '  ^  t-to: 
Svalusa. 


compass   of   the   double   bass   extends   from 
(real  sounds)  with  all  chromatic  intervals.     In  ordtr 


to  avoid  using  numerous  led|[er  Mnea  the  music  is  written  an  Octave 
higher.  The  quality  of  tone  is  very  powerful  but  somewhat  rough,  and 
variesgreatly  in  its  gradations.  The  notes  of  the  lowest  register,  when 
played  ^fk^,  sound  weird  and  sometimes  grotesque,  and  are  some- 
times used  instead  of  the  kettledrum;  when  played  forte  the  tone  is 
grand  and  full.  The  lowest  octave  is  mainly  used  as  a  fundanaental 
octave  bass  to  'cello,  bassoon  or  trombone.  The  tone  of  the  piswicalo 
is  full  and  rich  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  vibrations,  and  it  changes 
character  according  to  the  harmonies  which  lie  above  it:  with  a 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  above  it,  for  instance,  the  pisacato 
sounds  like  a  menace,  but  with  the  common  chord  calm  and  majestic. 
Both  natural  and  artificial  harmonics  are  possible  on  the  double  bass, 
the  former  being  the  best ;  but  they  are  seldom  used  in  orchestral 
works.  As  an  instance  of  their  use  may  be  cited  the  scene  by  the 
Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  of  Verdi's  Aida,  where  harmonics 
are  indicated  for  both  'ceUos  and  double  basses. 

The  technical  capabilities  of  the  double  bass  are  necessarily  sOoe- 
what  more  limited  than  those  of  the  violoncello.  Quick  passages, 
though  possible,  are  seldom  written  for  it ;  they  cannot  sound  clear 
owing  to  the  time  required  for  the  strings  to  vibrate.  An  excellent 
effect  is  produced  by  what  is  known  as  the  intermiUent  tremolo: 
owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  bow,  it  rebounds  several  times  on  the 
strings  when  a  single  blow  is  sharply  struck,  forming  a  series  of 
short  tremolos.  The  double  bass  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
orchestra  and  therefore  of  ^eat  importance;  it  plays  the  lowest 
part,  often,  as  its  name  indicates,  only  doubling  tne  'cello  part  an 
octave  lower.  It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  loth  oentury  that 
an  independent  voice  has  occasionally  been  allotted  to  it,  as  in  the 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  in  C  minor: — 

COMTRABASSI.  .^    :J^     ^ 


t 
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:€tc. 


pp 
These  opening  bars  are  played  soli  by  'cellos  and  double  basses,  a 

daring  innovation  of  Beethoven's  which  caused  quite  a  consternation 

at  first  in  musical  circles. 

The  remote  origin  of  the  double  bass  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
violin.'  It  was  evolved  from  the  bass  viol;  whether  the  trans- 
formation took  place  aimultaneously  with  that  of  the  violin  from 
the  treble  viol  or  preceded  it,  has  not  been  definitely  proved,  but 
both  Gasparo  da  Salo  and  Maggini  constructed  doofale  basses, 
which  were  in  great  request  in  the  churches.  DeSalo  made  one 
with  three  strings  for  St  Mark's,  Venice,  which  ia  stiU  preserved 
there.^  It  was  Dragonetti's  favourite  ccQcert  instrument,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  monks  of  St  Mark,  and,  according  to  the 
desire  expressed  in  his  will,  the  instrument  was  restored  liter  his 
death  to  St  Mark's,  where  it  is  at  present  preserved.  Dragonetti 
used  a  straight  bow  similar  to  the  violoncello  bow,  hekloverband 
with  the  hair,  slanting  towards  the  neck  of  the  instniaoent;  it 

'  The  Double  Bass  (Novello,  Music  Primers,  No.  32),  p.  6, 
'See  Kathleen  Schlesinger,   The  Instrumehts  of  tne  Orchestra, 
Part  II.     '*  The  Precursors  of  the  Violin  Family  "  (1908-IQ09); 

*  See  Laurent  Grillet,  Les  AncUres  du  viohn  et  du  viohnceUeiPMa, 
1901),  tome  ii.  p.  159;  jWillebald  Leo  von  Lustgendorff,  Die  Geipn 
und  Lautenmacher  vom  Mittelalter  bis  zur  Gegenwart  (Frankfurt  a.  M., 
1904),  p.  50;  A.  C.  White,  The  Double  "Bass,  p.  8:  * 
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wf^  intiQ^oed  jato  Enskad  from  PariB,  and  is  a  fenromite  vntiH 
oichestial  play^fs.  Praetoriu&  gives  ai^  illustration  of  a  sub-bass, 
viol  da  gamba  or  gross  catUra-bass  geige^  **  rec!eatly  con^tntcted/' 
which  displaced  the  other  large  coQtra'»bass  viols;  of  vhicih  he 
also  gives  an  illustiatioii.2 

Giovanni  Bottesini  (1822-1889)  was  the  greatest  virtuoso  on 
the  double  bass  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  .  It  was  not  only 
the  perfection  of  his  technique  and  tojpe  which  won  him  artistic 
fame,  but  also  the  delicacy  of  his  style  and  his  exquisite  taste 
in  phrasing.  (K.S.) 

DOUBLBDAY,  ABNBR  (18x^1893),  Aiperican  soldier,  was 
bom  at  Ballston  Si>a,  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  June  1819, 
and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1849.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
artillery  during  the  Mexican  War,  bevag  present  at  the  battles  of 
Montei«y  and  Buena  Vista.  He  was  second  in  command  at  Fort 
Sumter,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  when  it  was  bombarded  and 
taken  by  the  Qmfederates  in  1861,  and  later  in  the  campaign  of 
thatyearheservedintheShenandoah  valley  asafield  officer.  In 
February  1862  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and 
employed  in  the  lines  of  Washington.  He  commanded  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  second  Bull  Run  campaign  and 
at  Antietam,  becoming  major-general  U.S.V.  in  November  1862. 
He  continued  to  command  his  division  in  the  Fredericksburg  and 
Chaacellorsville  campaigns,  and  on  the  tist  day  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  he  led  the  I.  corps,  and  for  a  time  all  the  Union  forces 
on  the  field,  after  the  death  of  General  Reynolds.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  war  he  was  employed  in  various  administrative  imd 
military  posts;  in  July  1863  he  was  breveted  colonel,  and 
in  March  1865  brigadier-general  and  major-general  U.S.A. 
General  Doubleday  continued  In  the  army  after  the  jwar,  bec<mung 
colonel  U,S.A.  in  1867;  he  retired  in  1873.  He  published  two 
important  works  on  the  Civil  War,  Reminisceuces  of  Ports  Svmter 
and  Moultrie  (1876)  and  ChanceUorsvUh  and  GeUysburg  (1882), 
the  latter  being  a  volume  of  the  series  "  Campaigns  of  the  Civii 
War."  He  died  at  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  on  the  26th  of 
January  1893. 

His  younger  iHCother,  Ulyss^  Doubleday  (1824-1893), 
fought  through  the  Civil  War  as  an  o&cer  of  volunteers,  was 
breveted  brigadier-general  U.S.V.  in  March  1865,  and  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks  (ist  April). 

DOUBUEDAY,  THOMAS  (i 790-1870),  English  poliUdan  and 
author,  was  born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  February  1790.  In 
early  life  he  adopted  the  views  of  William  Cobbett,  and  was  active 
in  promoting  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the 
Refoma  Bill  of  1839.  As  secretary  of  the  Northern  Political 
Union  of  Whigs  and  Radicals  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
forwarding  the  interests  <^  Earl  Grey  and  the  reforming  party. 
In  1858-1859  he  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Northern 
Reform  Union;  and  to  the  last  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  political 
events.  He  succeeded  his  father,  George  Doubleday,  as  partner 
in  a  firm  of  soap  manufacturers  at  Newcastle,  but  devoted  his 
attention  rather  to  litearature  than  to  mercantile  affairs.  On  the 
failure  of  the  firm  he  obtained  the  office  of  registrar  of  St  Andrew's 
parish,  Newcastle,  a  post  which  he  held  until  appointed  secretary 
to  the  coal  trade.  He  died  at  Bulman's  Village,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  on  the  i8th  of  December  18701  In  1832  Doubleday 
published  an  Essay  on  Mundane  Moral  Government,  and  in  1842 
he  attacked  some  of  the  principles  of  Malthus  in  bis  True  Law  of 
Population.  He  also  wrote  A  Political  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(London,  1856);  A  Financial,  Statistical  and  Monetary  History 
of  England  from  1688  (London,  1847) ;  Matter  for  Materialists 
(London,  1870) ;  The  Eve  of  St  Mark,  a  Romance  of  Venice;  and 
three  dramas.  The  Statue  Wife,  Diodetian&nd  Caius  Marius,  in 
addition  to  some  fishing  songs,  and  many  contributions  to  various 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

DOUBLET  (a  Fr.  word,  diminutive  of  double,  folded  or  of  two 
thicknesses),  a  close-fitting  garment,  with  or  without  sleeves, 
extending  from  the  neck  to  a  little  below  the  waist,  worn  by  men 
of  all  ranks  and  ages  from  the  14th  century  to  the  time  of  Charles 

*  M.  Praetorius,  Syntagma  music.  (WoflenbClttel,'  1618  and  1620), 
pp.  54*55  afAd  pi.  v.  (1). 
'Z&.  pLvi  No«.4« 


IL ,  when  it  began  (o  be  supersedeKi^iy  coal  luid  ^waistcoat «  Tho 
doublet  was  introduced  into  England  ijom  France,  and  was 
originally  i>added  for  defence  or  warmth.  ''  Doublet  ^'  is  also 
used  of  a  pair  or  couple — ^a  thing  that  is  the  facsimile  of  another  { 
as  in  philology,  one  of  two  words  differing  in  fopn»  but  repre*- 
sented  by  an  Identical  root,  aa''  alarm  **  or  "  alarum/';  in  optics* 
of  a  pair  of  lenses,  combined^  lor  example,  to^  correct  aberration. 
In  the  work  of  the  lapidary  a  doublet  is  a  counterfeit  gem,  made 
by  cementing  two  jHeces  of  plain  glass  or  crystal  qn  each  side  of  a 
layer  <tf, glass  (coloured  to  represent  the  stone  counterfeited); 
a  thin  portion  of  a  genuine  stone  vmy  be  cemented  upoDi  an  in-' 
f  erior  one,  as  a  layer  of  diamond  upon  a  topa^  or  ruby  on  a  garnet. 

D0Ufi8»  a  river  of  eastern  France,  rising  in  the  Jura  at  the  foot 
of  the  Noirmont  ridge  at  a  height  0^3074  ft.  and  Bowing  into  the 
Saftaeu  Its  course  is  269  m,  in  length,  though  the  distance  from 
ij^sourcetoitsmouthisonly  56  m.  in  direct  line;  itsbasinbasan 
areii  of  3020  sq.  m.  Flowing  N*]^,  the  river  traverses  the  Jake  oi 
St  Point  and  passes  Pontarlier;.  thenceforth  its  course  lies  chicfiy 
through  wooded  gorges  of  great. grandeur.  .  After  skirting  the 
town  of  MorteaUy  below  whicbit  expands  into  the  picturesque  lake 
of  Chaillexon  and  descends  over  the  FaJUs  qfithe  Doubs  (88  ft.  in 
height),  the  river  for  about  28  m.  forms  the  frontier  between 
France  and  Switzerland.  Flowing  into  the  latter  country  for 
a  short  distance,  it  turns  abruptly  west,  then  north,  and  finally 
at  VoujeauoDurt,  south-west.  Just  bdow  that  town  the  river  is. 
joined  by  the  canal  from  the.  Rhone  to  the  Bhine,  to  accommodate 
which  its  course  has  been  canalized  as  far  as  Dole.  Till  it  reaches 
Besanson  which  lies  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  river,  the  Doubs 
passes  no  town  of  importance  except  Pontarlier.  Some  distance 
below  Besangon  it  liters  the  department  of  Jura,  passes  Dole, 
and  leaving  the  region  of  hill. and  raoualain,  issu^  into  a  wide 
plain.  Travezwg  this,  it  receives. the  waters  of  the  Loue,  its 
chief  affluent,  and  broadening  out  to  a  width  of  260  ft.,  at  length 
reaches  the  Sa6ne  at  Verdun»  Below  Dole  the  river  is  navigable 
only  for  some  8  m.  above  its  mouth.  . 

DOUBSy  a  frontier  department  of  eastern  France,  formed  in 
1790  of  the  anctent  principality  of  Montb^liard  and  of  part  of 
the  .province  of  Francbe-Comt6.  It  is  bounded  £.  and  S.£.  by 
Switzerland,  N.  by  the  territory  of  Belfort  and  by  Haute  Sa6ne, 
and  W^  and  S.W.  by  Junu  Pop*  (1906)  298,438.  Area,  2030  sq. 
m.  The  department  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Doubs,  by 
which  it  is  traversed.  Between  the  Ognon,  which  forms  the 
north-westearn  limit  of  the  departsnent,  and  the  Doubs,  runs  a 
range  of  low  hills  known  as  "  the  plain."  The  rest  of  Doubs  is 
mountainous,  f  oiu:  parallel  chains  of  the  Jura  crossing  it  from  N^^ 
to  S.  W.  •  The  Lomont  range,  the  lowest  of  these  chains,  dominates 
the  left  bank  of  the  Doubs.  The  centxal  region  is  occupied  by 
hilly  plateaux  covered  with  pasturage  and  forests,  while  the. rest 
oi  the  department  is  travei^sed  by  .the  remaining  three  mountain 
ranges,  the  highest  and  most  easterly  of  which  contains  the  Mont 
d!Or  (4800  ft.),  the  culminating  pcAnt  of  Doubs.  Besides  the 
Doubs  the  chid  rivers  areita  tributaries,  the  Dessoubre,  watering 
the  east  of  the  department,  and  the  Loue,  which  traverses  its 
south-western  pordon.  The  climate  is  in  general  cold  and  rainy, 
and  the  winters  axe  severe.  The  soil  is  stony  and  loamy,  and  at 
the  higher  levels  there  are  numerous  peat-bogs.  Approximately  a 
fifth  of  the  total  area  i&  planted  with  cereals;  more  than  a  third  is 
occupied  by  pastture.  In  its  agricultural  aspect  the  department 
may  be  divided  into  three  regions.  The  highest,  on  which  the 
snow  usually  lies  from  six  to  eight  months  hx  the  year,  is  in  part 
barren,  but  on  its  less  exposed  slopes  is  occupied  by  forests  of  fir 
trees,  and  affords  good  pasturage  for  cattle.  In  the  second  or 
lower  region  the  oak,  beech,  walnut  and  sycamore  flourish;  and 
the  valleys  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. .  The  region  of  the  plain 
is  the  most  fertile,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  cereals  as  well  as 
hemp,  vegetables,  vines  and  fruit  Cattle-rearing  and  dairy- 
farming  receive  much  attention;  laj*ge  quantities  of  cheese,  of  the 
nature  of  Gruyere,  are  produced,.  maiUily  by  the  co-operative 
cheese-factories  or  fruitihres*  The  rivers  of  the  department 
abound  in  gorges  and  falls  of  great  beauty.  The  most  important 
manufactures  are  watches,  made  chiefly  at  Besan^on  and  Morteau, 
hardware  (H^moncourt  and  Valentigney)>  and  machinery. 
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Laifge  iron  foundries^  are  found  at  ATidincourt  (pop.  53x7)  and 
other  towns.  The  distillatioii  of  brandy  and  absinthe,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  automobiles  and  paper, 
are  also  carried  on.  Exports  include  watches,  live-stock,  wine, 
vegetables,  iron  and  hardware;  cattle,  hides,  timber,  coal,  wine 
and  machinery  are  imported.  Lai^ge  quantities  of  goods,  in 
transit  between  France  and  Switzerland,  pass  through  the  depart- 
ment. Among  its  mineral  products  are  building  stone  and  lime, 
and  there  are  peat  workings.  Doubs  is  served  by  the  Paris- 
Lyon  railway,  the  line  from  D61e  to  Switzerland  passing,  via 
Pontarfier,  through  the  south  of  the  department.  The  canal 
from  the  Rh6ne  to  the  Rhine  traverses  it  for  84  miles. 

The  department  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of 
Besangon,  Baume-les-Dames,  Montb^Mard  and  Pontarfier,  with 
2f  cantons  and  637  communes.  It  bdongs  to  the  aoMmie 
(educational  circumscription)  and  the  diocese  of  Besan^on,  which 
is  the  capital,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  and  of  a  court  of  appeal, 
and  headquarters  of  the  VII.  anny  corps.  Besides  Besan^on 
the  chief  towns  are  Montb^liaid  and  Pontarlier  {qq^>.)»  Omans,  a 
town  on  the  Loue,  has  a  church  of  the  x6th  century  and  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle,  which  are  of  antiquarian  interest.  MontbenOlt  on 
the  Doubs  near  Pontarlier  has  the  remains  of  an  Augustine  abbey 
(13th  to  i6th  centuries).  The  cloisters  are  of  the  15th  century, 
and  the  church  contains,  among  other  works  of  art,  some  fine 
stalls  executed  in  the  i6th  century.  Lower  down  the  Doubs  is 
the  town  of  Morteau,  with  the  Maison  Pertuisier,  a  house  of  the 
Renaissance  period,  and  a  church  which  still  preserves  remains 
of  a  previous  structiure  of  the  13th  century.  Baume-les-Dames 
owes  the  affix  of  its  name  to  a  Benedictine  convent  foimded 
in  763,  to  which  only  noble  ladies  were  admitted.  Numerous 
antiquities  have  been  found  at  Mandeure  (near  Montb^liard), 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Epomaitduodurum, 

DOUCE,  FRANCIS  (1757-1834),  English  antiquary,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1757.  His  father  was  a  clerk  in  Chancery.  After 
completing  his  education  he  entered  his  father's  office,  but  soon 
quitted  it  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  He 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
for  a  time  held  the  post  of  keeper  of  manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  was  compelled  to  resign  it  owing  to  a  quarrel  with 
one  of  the  trustees.  In  1807  he  published  his  Illustrations  of 
Shakespeare  and  Ancient  Manners  (2  vols.  8vo),  which  contained 
some  Curious  information,  along  with  a  great  deal  of  trifling 
criticism  and  mistaken  interpretation.  An  unfavourable  notice 
of  the  work  in  The  Edinburgh  Review  greatly  irritated  the  author, 
and  made  him  imwilling  to  venture  any  further  publications.  He 
contributed,  however,  a  considerable  number  of  papers  to  the 
Archaeologia  and  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  In  1833  he  published 
a  Dissertation  on  the  various  Designs  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  the 
substance  of  which  had  appeared  forty  years  before.  He  died  on 
the  30th  of  March  1834.  By  his  will  he  left  his  printed  books, 
illuminated  manuscripts,  coins,  &c.,  to  the  Bodleian  library;  his 
own  manuscript  works  to  the  British  Museum,  with  directions 
that  the  chest  containing  them  should  not  be  opened  until  the  ist 
of  January  1900;  and  his  paintings,  carvings  and  miscellaneous 
antiquities  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  who  published  an  account  of 
them,  entitled  The  Doucean  Museum. 

D0UGLA8»  the  name  of  a  Scottish  noble  family,  now  re- 
presented by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  (Douglas-Hamilton,  heirs- 
male),  the  earls  of  Home  (Douglas-Home)  who  also  bear  the 
title  of  Baron  Douglas  of  Douglas,  the  dukes  of  Buccleuch  and 
Queensberry  (Montagu-Douglas-Scott),  the  earls  of  Morton 
(Douglas),  the  earls  of  Wemyss  (Wemyss-Charteris-Douj^as), 
and  the  baronets  Douglas  of  Carr,  of  Springwood,  of  Glenbervie, 
&c.  The  marquessate  of  Douglas  and  the  earidom  of  Angus,  the 
historic  dignities  held  by  the  two  chief  branches  of  the  family, 
the  Black  and  the  Red  Douglas,  are  merged  in  the  Hamilton 
peerage.  The  name  represented  the  Gaelic  dubh  glas,  dark  water, 
and  Douglasdale,  the  home  of  the  family  in  Lanarkshire,  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  earls  of  Home.  The  first  member  of  the 
family  to  emerge  with  any  distinctness  was  William  de  Douglas, 
or  Dufgjlas,  whose  name  frequently  appears  on  charters  from  1 175 
to  1 2 13.    He  is  said  to  have  been  l]^other,  or  brother-in^aw,  of 


Freskin  of  Murray,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Murray,  ffis 
second  son,  Brice  (d.  1222),  became  bishop  of  Moray,  while  the 
estate  fell  to  the  eldest.  Sir  Archibald  (d.  c,  1240). 

Sir  William  of  Dottclas  (d.  1298),  called  ^^le  hardi/' 
Archibald's  grandson,  was  the  first  formally  to  assume  the  tide 
of  lord  of  Douglas.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Alexander  the  Steward,  he  abducted  from  the  manor 
of  the  La  Zouches  at  Tranent  an  heiress,  Eleanor  of  Lovain, 
widow  of  William  de  Ferrers,  lord  of  Groby  in  Leicestershire,  who 
in  1 291  appeared  by  proxy  in  the  court  of  the  English  king, 
Edward  I.,  to  answer  for  the  offence  of  marrying  without  his 
permission.  He  gave  a  grudging  allegiance  to  John  de  Baliol, 
and  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  in  1291;  but  when  the  Scottish 
barons  induced  Baliol  to  break  his  bond  with  Edward  I.  he  com- 
manded at  Berwick  Castle,  which  he  surrendered  after  the  sack 
of  the  town  by  the  English  in  1296.  After  a  short  imprisonment 
Douglas  was  restored  to  his  Scottish  estates  on  renewing  his 
homage  to  Edward  I.,  but  his  English  possessions  were  forfeited. 
He  joined  Wallace's  rising  in  1297,  and  died  in  1298,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

His  son.  Sir  James  OF  Douglas  (i  286-1330),  lord  of  Douglas, 
called  the  *^  Good,"  whose  exploits  are  among  the  most  romantic 
in  Scottish  history,  was  educated  in  Paris.  On  his  return  he 
found  an  Englishman,  Robert  de  Clifford,  in  possession  of  his 
estates.  His  offer  of  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  being  refused,  he 
cast  in  his  lot  with  Robert  Bruce,  whom  he  joined  before  his 
coronation  at  Scone  in  1306.  From  the  battle  of  Methven  he 
escaped  with  Bruce  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  his  wanderings  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  next 
year  they  returned  to  the  south  of  Scotland.  H^  twice  outwitted 
the  English  garrison  of  Douglas  and  destroyed  the  castle.  One  of 
these  exploits,  carried  out  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  19th  of  March 
1307,  with  barbarities  excessive  even  in  those  days,  is  known  as 
the  ^'  Douglas  Larder."  Douglas  routed  Sir  John  de  Mowbray  at 
Ederford  Bridge,  near  Kilmarnock,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  the  south,  while  Bruce  turned  to  the  High- 
lands. In  1308  he  captured  Thomas  Randolph  (afterwards  earl 
of  Moray),  soon  to  become  one  of  Bruce's  firm  supporters,  and  a 
friendly  rival  of  Douglas,  whose  exploits  he  shared.  He  made 
many  successful  raids  on  the  English  border,  which  won  for  him 
the  dreaded  name  of  the ''  Black  Douglas  "  in  English  households. 
Through  the  capture  of  Roxburgh  Castle  in  13 14  by  stratagem, 
the  assailants  being  disguised  as  Uack  oxen,  he  secured  Teviot- 
dale;  and  at  Bannockbum,  where  he  was  knighted  an  the  battle- 
field, he  commanded  the  left  wing  with  Walter  the  Steward. 
During  the  thirteen  years  of  intermittent  warfare  that  followed 
he  repeatedly  raided  England.  He  slew  Sir  Robert  de  Nevill,  the 
"  Peacock  of  the  North,"  in  single  combat  in  1316,  and  in  13 19 
he  invaded  Yorkshire,  in  company  with  Randolph,  defeating 
an  army  assembled  by  William  de  Melton,  archbishop  of  Yoik, 
at  Mitton-on-Swale  (September  20),  in  a  fight  known  as  "  The 
Chapter  of  Myton."  In  1322  he  captured  the  pass  of  Byland  in 
Yorkshire,  and  forced  the  English  army  to  retreat.  He  was 
rewarded  by  the  "  Emerald  Charter,"  granted  by  Bruce,  which 
gave  him  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  family  estates,  and 
released  the  lords  of  Douglas  from  various  feudal  obligations. 
The  emerald  ring  which  Bruce  gave  Douglas  in  ratification  of  the 
charter  is  lost,  but  another  of  the  king's  gifts,  a  large  two-handed 
sword  (bearing,  however,  a  later  inscription),  exists  at  Douglas 
Castle.  In  a  daring  night  attack  on  the  English  camp  in  Weardale 
in  1327  Douglas  came  near  capturing  Edward  III.  himself. 
After  laying  waste  the  northern  counties  he  retreated,  without 
giving  battle  to  the  English.  Before  his  death  in  1329  Bruce 
desired  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  Palestine  in  redemption 
of  his  unfulfilled  vow  to  go  on  crusade.  Accordingly  Sir  James 
set  out  in  1330,  bearing  with  him  a  silver  casket  containing  the 
embalmed  heart  of  Bruce.  He  fell  fighting  with  the  Moors  in 
Spain  on  the  25  th  of  August  of  that  year,  and  was  buried  in 
St  Bride's  Church,  Douglas.  Since  his  day  the  Douglases  have 
borne  a  human  l^eart  in  their  coat  of  arms.  Sir  James  was  said 
to  have  fought  in  seventy  battles  and  to  have  conquerec}  in  fifty* 
seven.    His  exploits,  as  told  in  Froissart's  Chronicles  and  in  John 
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Barbour's  Bruce f  are  familiar  from  Scott's  Ttdes  of  a  Grandfaiher 
and  Castk  Dangerous.  His  half-brother.  Sir  Archibald,  defeated 
Edward  Baliol  at  Annan  in  1333,  and  had  just  been  appointed 
legent  of  Scotland  for  David  II.  when  he  risked  a  pitched  battle 
at  Halidon  Hill,  where  he  was  defeated  and  killed  (i333)y  with 
his  nephew  William,  lord  of  Dougks.  The  inheritance  fell  to 
his  brother,  a  chiurchman,  Hugh  the  ''Dull''  (b.  1294),  who 
surrendered  his  lands  to  David  U.;  and  a  re-grant  was  made 
to  William  Douglas,  next  referred  to. 

WiLLiAii  Douglas,  ist  £akl  ot  Douglas  (c.  r327'-i384), 
had  been  educated  in  France,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  134S. 
Ill  1353  ^o  killed  in  Ettrick  Forest  his  kinsman,  William,^  the 
knight  of  Liddesdale  (c.  1300-1353),  known  as  the  ''  Flower  of 
Chivalry,"  who  had  been  warden  of  the  western  marches  during 
David  II.'s  minority,  and  had  taken  a  heroic  share  in  driving  the 
English  from  southern  Scotland.  Liddesdale  had  in  1342  lost 
the  king's  favour  by  the  murder  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  of 
Dalh  usie,  whom  David  had  made  constable  of  the  castle  of 
Roxburgh  and  sheriff  of  TeviotdaJe  in  his  place;  he  was  taken 
{Hisoner  at  Nevill's  Cross  in  1346,  and  only  released  on  becoming 
liegeman  of  Edward  III.  for  the  lands  of  Liddesdale  and  the 
castle  of  the  Hermitage;  Liddesdale'  was  also  accused  of 
contriving  the  murder  of  Sir  David  Barclay  in  1350.  Some  of  his 
lands  fell  to  his  kinsman  and  murderer,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Douglas  in  1358.  In  1357  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  sister  and 
heiress  of  Thomas,  13th  earl  of  Mar,  eventually  brought  him  the 
estates  and  the  earldom  of  Mar.  During  a  short  truce  with  the 
warden  of  the  English  marches  he  had  served  in  France,  being 
wounded  at  Poitiers  in  1356.  He  was  one  of  the  securities  for  the 
payment  of  David  II.'s  ransom,  and  in  consequence  of  the  royal 
misappropriation  of  some  moneys  raised  for  this  purpose  Douglas 
was  for  a  short  time  in  rebellion  in  1363.  In  1364  he  joined  David 
n.  in  seeking  a  treaty  with  England  which  should  deprive  Robert 
the  Steward,  formerly  an  ally  of  Douglas,  of  the  succession  by 
putting  an  English  prince  on  the  Scottish  throne.  The  in- 
dependence of  Scotland  was  to  be  guaranteed,  and  a  special 
clause  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the  English  estates  of  the 
Douglas  family.  On  the  accession  of  Robert  II.  he  was  neverthe- 
less reconciled,  becoming  justiciar  of  southern  Scotland,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  making  and  repelling  border 
raids.  He  died  at  Douglas  in  May  1384,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  James.  By  his  wife's  sister-in-law,  Margaret  Stewart, 
coimtess  of  Angus  in  her  own  right,  and  widow  of  the  13  th  earl  of 
Mar,  he  had  a  son  George,  afterwards  ist  earl  of  Angus. 

James,  2nd  Eakl  or  Douglas  and  MarCc  13 58-1388),  married 
Lady  Isabel  Stewart,  daughter  of  Robert  11.  In  1385  he  made 
war  on  the  English  with  the  assistance  of  a  French  contingent 
under  John  de  Vienne.  He  allowed  the  English  to  advance  to 
Edinburgh,  wisely  refusing  battle,  and  contented  himself  with  a 
destructive  counter-raid  on  Carlisle.  Disputes  soon  arose  between 
the  allies,  and  the  French  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  1388  Douglas  captured  Hotspur  Percy^s  pennon  in  a  skirmish 
near  Newcastle.  Percy  sought  revenge  in  the  battle  of  Otterbum 
(August  1388),  which  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Scots  and  the 
capture  of  Hotspur  and  his  brother,  though  Douglas  fell  in  the 
fight.  The  struggle,  narrated  by  Froissart,  is  celebrated  in  the 
English  and  Scottish  ballads  called  "  Chevy  Chase  "  and  *'  The 
Battle  of  Otterburn."  Sir  Philip  Sidney  "  never  heard  the  olde 
song  of  Percy  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not  my  heart  mooved 
more  than  with  a  trumpet  "  (Apologie  for  Poeirie),  The  2nd  earl 
left  no  legitimate  male  issue.  His  natural  sons  William  and 
Archibald  became  the  ancestors  of  the  families  of  Douglas  of 

'  A  descendant  of  a  younger  son  of  the  original  William  de  Douglas. 

•  On  the  murder  of  the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  his  lands,  with  the 
exception  of  Liddesdale  and  the  ,Hermitage  forfeited  to  the  crown 
and  then  secured  by  his  nephew,  fell  to  his  nephew,  Sir  James 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith  and  Aberdour  (d.  1420),  whose  great-grandson 
James  Doudas,  3rd  Lord  Dalkeith  (d.  1504),  became  earl  of  Morton 
iQ  1458  on  his  marriage  with  Lady  Joan  Stewart,  third  daughter  of 
James  I.  His  grandson,  the  3rd  earl,  left  daughters  only,  of  whom 
the  eldest,  Margaret,  married  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran,  regent 
of  Scotland,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Hamilton ;  Elizabeth  married 
^Q  1543  James  Douglas,  who  became  by  this  marriage  4th  earl  of 
Morton, 


Drumlanng  (see  Queensbssky)  and  Douglas  of  Caveis.  His 
sister  Isabel  became  coimtess  of  Mar,  inhmting  the  lands  of  Mar 
and  his  imentailed  estates. 

The  earldom  and  entailed  estates  of  Douglas  reverted  by  the 
patent  of  1358  to  Archibald  Douglas,  3SD  Eabl  ot  DouglaS) 
called  ^'  The  Giim  "  (c.  i328-<;.  1400),  a  natural  son  of  the  ^*  good" 
Sir  James.  With  his  cousin,  the  ist  earl  of  Douglas,  he  had 
fought  at  Poitiers,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  released 
through  ignorance  of  his  real  rank.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
became  constable  and  shezifiF  of  Edinburgh,  and,  later,  warden  of 
the  western  marches,  where  his  position  was  strengthened  by  his 
becoming  lord  of  Galloway  in  1369  and  by  his  purchase  of  the 
earldom  of  Wigtown  in  1 3  7  2.  He  further  increased  his  estates  by 
his  marriage  with  Joanna  Moray,  heiress  of  Bothweli.  During  the 
intervals  of  war  with  the  English  he  imposed  feudal  law  on  the 
border  chieftains,  drawing  up  a;  special  code  for  the  marches.  He 
was  twice  sent  on  missions  to  the  French  court.  The  power  of  the 
Black  Douglas  overshadowed  the  crown  under  the  weak  rule  of 
Robert  III.,  and  in  1399  he  arranged  a  marriage  between  David, 
duke  of  Rothesay,  the  king's  son  and  heir,  and  his  own  daughter, 
Marjory  Douglas.  Rothesay  was  already  contracted  to  marry 
Elisabeth  Dunbar,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  paid  a 
large  sum  for  the  honour.  March,  alienated  from  his  allegiance  by 
this  breach  of  faith  on  the  king's  part,  now  joined  the  English 
forces.  A  natural  son  of  Archibald,  Sir  William  of  Douglas,  lord 
of  Nithisdale  (d.  1392),  married  Egidia,  daughter  of  Robert  III. 

Archibald  the  Grim  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,AitCHiBALDy 
4TH  Earl  of  Douglas,  ist  duke  of  Touraine,  lord  of  Galloway 
and  Annandale  (13  72-1424),  who  married  in  1390  Lady  Margaret 
Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Carrick,  afterwards  King 
Robert  III.  In  1400  March  and  Hotspm:  Percy  had  laid  waste 
eastern  Scotland  as  far  as  Lothian  when  they  were  defeated  by 
Douglas  (then  master  of  Douglas)  near  Preston.  With  the  regent, 
Robert,  duke  of  Albany,  he  was  suspected  of  complicity  in  the 
murder  (March  1402)  of  David,  duke  of  Rothesay,  who  was  in 
their  custody  at  Falkland  Castle,  but  both  were  officially  declared 
guiltless  by  the  parliament.  In  that  year  Douglas  raided  England 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Homildon  Hill  by  the  Percys.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  his  captors  at  Shrewsbury  (1403),  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  king  Henry  IV.  He  became 
reconciled  during  his  captivity  with  the  earl  of  March,whose  lands 
had  been  conferred  on  Douglas,  but  were  now,  with  the  exception 
of  Annandale,  restored.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1409,  but 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the  English  court  for  the 
release  of  the  captive  king  James  I.  In  14 1 2  he  had  visited  Paris, 
when  he  entered  into  a  personal  alliance  with  John  the  Fearless, 
duke  of  Burgimdy,  and  in  1423  he  commanded  a  contingent  of 
10,000  Scots  sent  to  the  help  of  Charies  VII.  against  the  English. 
He  was  made  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army,  and  received 
the  peerage-duchy  of  Touraine  with  remainder  to  his  heirs-male. 
The  new  duke  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Vemeuil  (1424)  with  his 
second  son,  James;  his  persistent  ill-luck  earned  him  the  title 
of  the  Tyneman  (the  loser). 

Archibald,  5th  Eam.  of  Douglas  (c,  1391-1439),  succeeded 
to  his  father's  English  and  Scottish  honours,  though  he  never 
touched  the  revenues  of  Touraine.  He  fought  at  Baug6  in  1421, 
and  was  made  count  of  Longueville  in  Normandy. 

His  two  sons,  Willmm,  6th  Earl  (1423  ?-i44o),  and  David, 
were  little  more  than  boys  at  the  time  of  their  father's  death  in 
1437.  They  can  hardly  have  been  guilty  of  any  real  offence  when, 
on  the  24th  of  November  1440,  they  were  summoned  to  court  by 
Sir  William  Criditon^  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and,  after  a 
mock  trial  in  the  young  king's  presence,  were  beheaded  forthwith 
in  the  courtyard  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  This  murder  broke  up  the 
dangerous  power  wielded  by  the  Douglases.  The  lordships  of 
Annandale  and  Bothweli  fell  to  the  crown;  Galloway  to  the  earl's 
sister  Margaret,  the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway ";  while  the 
Douglas  lands  passed  to  his  great'imcle  James  Doxjglas,  7TH 
Earl  or  Douglas,  called  the  "  Gross,"  of  Balvany  (1371-1444), 
lord  of  Abercom  and  Aberdour,  earl  of  Avondale  (cr.  i437)> 
younger  son  of  the  3rd  earl. 

The  latter's  sons,  William  {c.  142^1452)  and  James  (i'426- 
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1488),  became  8th  and  9th  earls  reflectively;  Archibald  became 
earl  of  Moray  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Dunbar,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  James,  earl  of  Moray;  Hugh  was  created  earl  of 
Ormond  in  1445;  John  was  lord  of  Balvany;  Henry  became 
bishop  of  Dunkeld. 

The  power  of  the  Black  Douglases  was  restored  by  the  8th  earl, 
who  recovered  Wigtown,  Galloway  and  BothweU  by  marriage  (by 
papal  dispensation)  with  his  cousin,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Galloway. 
He  was  soon  high  in  favoxir  with  James  II.,  and  procin^d  the 
disgrace  of  Crichton,  his  kinsmen's  murderer,  by  an  aUianoe  with 
his  rival,  Six  Alexander  Livijigstone.  In  1450  James  raided  the 
earl's  lands  during  his  absence  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  but 
their  relations  seemed  outwardly  friendly  imtil  in  1452  the  king 
invited  Douglas  to  Stirling  Castle  under  a  saf e-oonduct,  in  itself, 
however,  a  proof  of  strained  relations.  There  James  demanded 
the  dissolution  of  a  league  into  which  Douglas  had  entered  with 
Alexander  Lindsay,  the  **  Tiger  **  earl  (4th)  of  Crawford.  On 
Doug^SLS^s  refusal  the  king  murdered  him  (February  22)  with  his 
own  hands,  the  courtiers  helping  to  despatch  him.  The  tales  of 
the  hanging  of  Sir  Herbert  Henries  of  Terregles  and  the  murder 
of  McLellan  of  Bombie  by  Douglas  rest  on  no  sure  evidence. 

James  Douglas,  9TH  Earl  (and  last),  denounced  his  brother's 
murderers  and  took  up  arms,  but  was  obliged  by  the  desertion  of 
his  allies  to  submit.  He  obtained  a  papal  dispensation  to  marry 
his  brother's  widow,  in  order  to  keep  the  family  estates  together. 
He  intrigued  with  the  English  court,  and  in  1455  rebelled  once 
more.  Meanwhile  another  branch  of  the  Douglas  family,  known 
as  the  Red  Douglas,  had  risen  into  importance  (see  Angus,  easls 
of),  and  George  Douglas,  4th  earl  of  Angus  (d.  1463),  great- 
grandson  of  the  ist  earl  of  Douglas,  took  sides  with  the  king 
against  his  kinsmen.  James  Douglas,  again  deserted  by  his  chief 
allies,  fled  to  England,  and  his  three  brothers,  Ormond,  Moray 
and  Balvany,  were  defeated  by  Angus  at  Arkinholm  on  the  Esk. 
Moray  was  killed,  Ormond  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  while 
Balvany  escaped  to  England.  Their  last  stronghold,  the  Thrieve 
in  Galloway,  fell,  and  the  lands  of  the  Douglases  were  declared 
forfeit,  and  were  divided  among  their  rivals,  the  lordship  of 
Douglas  falling  to  the  Red  Douglas,  4th  earl  of  Angus.  In 
England  the  earl  of  Douglas  intrigued  against  his  native  land;  he 
was  employed  by  Edward  IV.  in  1461  to  negotiate  a  league  with 
the  western  highlanders  against  the  Scottish  kingdom.  In  1484 
he  was  taken  prisoner  while  raiding  southern  Scotland,  and  was 
relegated  to  the  abbey  of  Lindores,  where  he  died  in  1488. 

The  title  of  Douglas  was  restored  in  1633  when  Wiluah,  nth 
earl  of  Angus  (1589-1660),  was  created  iST  Marquess  of 
Douglas  by  Charles  I.  In  1645  he  joined  Montrose  at  Philip- 
haugh,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1646  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  only 
obtaining  his  release  by  signing  the  Covenant.  His  eldest  son, 
Archibald,  created  earl  of  Ormond,  Lord  Bothwell  and  Hartside, 
in  1651,  predeceased  his  father;  Lord  James  Douglas  (c,  1617- 
2645)  and  his  half-brother,  Lord  George  Douglas  (c.  1636-1692), 
created  earl  of  Dumbarton  in  1675,  successively  commanded 
a  Scots  regiment^  in  the  French  service.  William  (1635-1694), 
created  earl  of  Selkirk  in  1646,  became  3rd  duke  of  Hamilton  after 
his  marriage  (1656)  with  Anne,  duchess  of  Hamilton  in  her  own 
right.  By  the  failure  of  heirs  in  the  elder  branches  of  the  family 
the  dukes  of  Hamilton  {q,v.)  became  heirs-male  of  the  house  of 
Douglas. 

jAiiES  Douglas,  2nd  Marquess  of  Douglas  (1646-1700), 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  z66o.  His  eldest  son,  John,  by 
courtesy  earl  of  Angus,  raised  a  regiment  of  1 200  men,  furst  known 
as  the  Angus  regiment,  later  as  the  Cameronians  (26th  Foot). 
He  was  killed  at  its  head  at  Steinkirk  in  1692.  The  younger  son, 
A&cmBALD,  3SD  Marquess  (1694-1761),  was  created  duke  of 
Douglas  in  1703,  but  the  dukedom  became  extinct  on  his  death, 
without  heirs,  in  176 1.  He  was  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
Hanoverian  cause,  and  fought  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  heir-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Douglas  estates  was  his  sister.  Lady  Jane  Douglas 
(1698-1753),  who  in  1746  secretly  married  Colonel,  afterwards 
Sir,  John  Steuart  of  Grandtully,  by  whom  she  had  twin  sons,  bom 

^  Transferred  to  the  British  service  in  1669  and  eventually  known 
33  the  Royal  Soots  regiment. 


in  Paris  in  1748.    These  duldztsn  were  alleged  to  be  spurious,  and 

when  Lady  Jane  and  the  younger  of  the  two  boys  died  in  1753, 

the  duke  refused  to  acknowledge  the  survivor  as  hi^  nephew; 

but  in  1760  he  was  induced,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife,  to 

revoke  a  will  devising  the  estates  to  the  Hamiltons  in  favour  of 

Lady  Jane's  son,  Archibald  James  Edward  Steuart  (1748^1827), 

ist  baron  Douglas  of  Douglas  (cr.  1790)  in  the  Britisdi  peerage. 

The  inheritance  of  the  estates  was  disputed  by  the  Hamiltons, 

representing  the  male  line,  but  the  House  of  Lords  decided  in 

favour  of  Douglas  in  1 769.    Three  of  his  sons  succeeded  Archibald 

Douglas  as  Baron  Douglas,  but  as  they  left  no  male  issue  the  title 

passed  to  the  earls  of  Home,  Cospatrick  Alexander,  zith  earl  of 

Home,  having  married  a  granddaughter  of  Ardiibald,  ist  Baron 

Douglas.    Their  descendants,  the  earls  of  Home,  represent  the 

main  line  of  Douglas  on  the  female  side. 

Authorities. — David  Hume  of  Godscroft  (i56o?-i63o),  who  was 
secretary  to  Archibald  Douelas,  8th  earl  of  Angus,  wrote  a  History 
of  the  House  and  Race  of  Voufkts  and  Angus,  printed  under  h& 
daughter's  superintendence  (Edinburgh,  1644).  He  was  a  partial 
historian,  and  his  account  can  only  be  accepted  with  caution. 
Modern  authorities  are  Sir  William  Fraaer,  The  Douglas  Book  (4  vols.. 
Edinburgh,  1885),  and  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  History  (^  the  House  ai 
Douglas  (2  vols.,  1902).  See  also  G.  E.  C.[okayne]  s  Peerage,  and 
Douglas's  Scots  Peerage;  Calendar  of  Stale  Papers ,  Scottish  Series^ 
The  Hamilton  Papers,  &c. 

DOUGLAS,  SIR  CHARLES,  Bart.  (d.  1789),  British  admiral, 
a  descendant  of  the  Scottish  earls  of  Morton,  was  promoted 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  on  the  4th  of  December  1 7  53.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  early  life.  He  became  commander  on  the  24th  of 
February  1 7  59,  and  attained  to  post  rank  in  1 76 1 .  When  the  War 
of  American  Independence  began,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
defence  of  Canada  in  1775,  ^^^  ^^  afterwards  commanded  the 
"  Stirling  Castle  "  64  in  the  battle  of  the  Ushant,  27  th  of  July 
1778.  His  reputation  is  based  first  on  the  part  he  played  in  the 
battie  of  Dominica,  12th  of  April  1782,  and  then  on  the  improve- 
ments in  gunnery  which  he  introduced  into  the  British  navy. 
It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Sir  F.  Thesiger  (d.  1805),  who 
was  present  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  flagship,  that  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  who  was  then  captain  of  the  fleet,  first  i>ointed  out  to 
Rodney  the  possibility  and  the  advantage  of  passing  through 
the  French  line.  His  advice  was  taken  with  reluctance.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lord  Hood  accuses  Douglas  of  living  in  such  abject 
fear  of  his  admiral  that  he  did  not  venture  to  speak  with  the 
freedom  which  his  important  post  entitied  him  to  take.  His  more 
certain  claim  to  be  ranked  high  among  naval  officers  is  founded 
on  the  many  improvements  he  introduced  into  naval  gunnery. 
Some  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  his  son. 
He  became  rear-admiral  on  the  24th  of  September  1787,  and  died 
suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  February  1 789.    He  was  made  a  baronet 

for  his  services  in  the  West  Indies. 

There  is  a  life  of  Sir  Charles  Douglas  in  Chamock,  Biogr.  Nat. 
vL  427. 

DOUGLAS,  GAVIN  (1474?-! 522),  Scottish  poet  and  bishop, 

third  son  of  Archibald,  5th  earl  of  Angus  (called  the  "  great  earl  of 

Angus  "  and  "  Bell-the-Cat  ")i  was  bom  c.  1474,  probably  at  one 

of  his  father's  seats.    He  was  a  student  at  St  Andrews,  1489-1494, 

and  thereafter,  it  is  supposed,  at  Paris.    In  1496  he  obtedned  the 

living  of  Monymusk,  Aberdeenshire,  and  later  he  became  parson 

of  Lynton  {mod,  Linton)  and  rector  of  Hauch  (mod.  Prestonkirk), 

in  East  Lothian;  and  about  1501  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  or 

pro  vostship  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Giles,  Edinburgh,  which 

he  held  with  his  parochial  charges.    From  this  date  till  the  battle 

of  Flodden,  in  September  1 513,  he  appears  to  have  been  occupied 

with  his  ecclesiastical  duties  and  literary  work.    Indeed  all  the 

extant  writings  by  which  he  has  earned  his  place  as  a  poet  and 

translator  belong  to  this  i)eriod.    After  the  disaster  at  Flodden  he 

was  completely  absorbed  in  public  business.    Three  weeks  after 

the  battie  he,  still  provost  of  St  Giles,  was  admitted  a  burgess  of 

Edinburgh,  his  father,  the  **  Great  Earl,"  being  then  civil  provost 

of  the  capital.    The  latter  dying  soon  aiterwards  (January  15 14) 

in  Wigtownshire,  where  he  had  gone  as  justiciar,  and  his  son 

having  been  killed  at  Flodden,  the  succession  fell  to  Gavin's 

nephew  Archibald  (6th  earl).    The  marriage  of  this  youth  to 

James  IV. 's  widow  on  the  6th  of  August  15 14  did  much  to 
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id«Bti£y  tlMi  D6iig)at6s  with  the  English  party  in  Scotland,  as 
against  the  Fcench  party  led  by  Albany,  and  incidentally  to 
determine  the  political  career  of  his  uncle  Gavin.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  the  queen's  sorrow  after  the  battle,  Gavin,  with  one  or 
two  colleagues  of  the  council,  acted  as  personal  adviser,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  supported  the  pretensions 
of  the  young  earL  His  own  hopes  of  preferment  had  been 
strengthened  by  the  death  of  many  of  the  higher  clergy  at 
Fiodden.  The  first  outcome  of  the  new  connexion  was  his 
appointment  to  the  abbacy  of  Aberbrothock  by  the  queen  regent, 
bkore  her  marriage,  probably  in  Jime  15 14.  Soon  after  the 
marriage  she  nominated  him  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  in 
succession  to  Elphinstone,  archbishop-designate.  But  Hepburn, 
prior  of  St  Andrews,  having  obtained  the  vote  of  the  chapter, 
ej^Ued  him,  and.  was  himself  in  turn  expelled  by  Forman, 
bishop  of  Moray,  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  pope.  In  the 
interval,  Dougks's  rights  in  Aberbrothock  had  been  transferred 
to  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  he  was  now  without 
title  or  temporality.  The  breach  between  the  queen's  party  and 
Albany's  had  widened,  and  the  queen's  advisers  had  begun  an 
intrigue  with  England,  to  the  end  that  the  royal  widow  and 
her  young  son  should  be  removed  to  Henry's  court.  In  those 
deliberations  Gavin  Douglas  took  an  active  part,  and  for  this 
reason  stimulated  the  opposition  which  successfully  thwarted  his 
preferment. 

In  Jamiary  151 5  on  the  death  of  George  Brown,  bishop  of 
Donkeld,  Douglas's  hopes  revived.  The  queen  nominated  him 
to  the  see,  whidi  he  ultimately  obtained,  though  not  without 
trouble.  For  the  earl  of  Athole  had  forced  his  brother,  Andrew 
Stewart,  prebendary  of  Craig,  upon  the  chapter,  and  had  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  bishop's  jutkce.  The  queen  appealed  to  the 
pope  ^d  was  seconded  by  her  brother  of  England,  with  the  result 
that  the  pope's  sanction  was  obtained  on  the  iSth  of  February 
151 5.  Some  of  the  correspondence  of  Douglas  and  his  friends 
incident  to  this  transacticNi  was  intercepted.  When  Albany  came 
from  France  .and  assumed  the  regency,  these  documents  ind  the 
"  purchase  "  of  the  bishopric  from  Rome  contrary  to  statute  were 
made  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  Douglas,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  thereafter  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  (under 
the  charge  of  his  old  opponent.  Archbishop  Hepburn),  and  later 
in  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  again  in  Edinburgh.  The  pope's 
intervention  procured  his  release,  after  nearly  a  year's  imprison* 
ment.  The  queen  meanwhile  had  retired  to  England.  After 
July  1 5 16  Douglas  appears  to  have  been  in  possession  ^f  his  see, 
and  to  have  patched  up  a  diplomatic  peace  with  AlBknV. 

On  the  1 7th  of  May  151 7  the  bishop  of  Dunkeld  proceeded  with 
Albany  to  France  to  conduct  the  negotiations  which  ended  in 
the  treaty  of  Rouen.  He  was  back  in  Scotland  towards  the  end 
of  June.  Albany's  longer  absence  in  France  permitted  the  party- 
faction  of  the  nobles  to  come  to  a  head  in  a  plot  by  the  earl  of 
Arran  to  seize  the  earl  of  Angus,  the  queen's  husband.  The  issue 
of  this  plot  was  the  well-known  fight  of  "Clear-the-Causeway," 
in  which  Gavin  Douglas's  part  stands  out  in  picturesque  relief. 
The  triumph  over  the  Hamiltons  had  an  unsettling  effect  upon  the 
earl  of  Angus.  He  made  free  of  the  queen's  rents  and  abducted 
Lord  Traquair's  daughter.  The  queen  set  about  to  obtain  a 
divorce,  and  used  her  influence  for  the  return  of  Albany  as  a 
means  of  undoing  her  husband's  power.  Albany's  arrival  in 
November  1521,  with  a  large  body  of  French  men-at-arms, 
compelled  Angus,  with  the  bishop  and  others,  to  flee  to  the 
Borders.  From  this  retreat  Gavin  Douglas  was  sent  by  the  earl 
to  the  English  court,  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  French  party  and 
against  the  queen,  who  was  reported  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
regent.  Meanwhile  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  forced, 
for  safety,  to  remain  in  England,  where  he  effected  nothing  in  the 
interests  of  his  nephew.  The  declaration  of  war  by  England 
against  Scotland,  in  answer  to  the  recent  Franco-Scottish  negotia- 
tions, prevented  his  return.  His  case  was  further  complicated  by 
the  libellous  animosity  of  Beaton,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews 
(whose  life  he  had  saVed  in  the  '^  Clear-the-Causeway  "  incident), 
who  wa6  anxious  to  thwart  his  election  to  the  archbishopric  of  St 
Andrews,  kiow  vacant  by  thedeath  of  Forman.    In  1522  Douglas 


was  stricken  by  the  plague  which  raged  in  London,  and  died  at 
the  house  of  his  friend  Lord  Dacre.  During  the  closing  years 
pf  exile  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  historian  Polydore 
Vergil,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  was  to  arrange  to  give  Polydore  a 
corrected  version  of  Major's  account  of  Scottish  affairs.  Douglas 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Savoy,  where  a  monumental  brass 
(removed  from  its  proper  site  after  the  fire  in  1S64)  still  records  his 
death  and  interment. 

Douglas's  literary  work,  now  his  chief  claim  to  be  remembered, 
belongs,  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  period  1501-1513,  when  he  was 
provost  of  St  Giles.    He  left  four  poems. 

1.  The  Police  of  Honour,  his  earliest  work,  is  a  piece  of  the 
later  type  of  dream-allegory,  extending  to  over  2000  lines  in  nine- 
lined  stanzas.  In  its  descriptions  of  the  various  courts  on  their 
way  to  the  palace,  and  of  the  poet's  adventures — first,  when  he 
incautiously  slanders  the  court  of  Venus,  and  later  when  after  his 
pardon  he  joins  in  the  procession  and  passes  to  see  the  glories  of 
the  palace — the  poem  carries  on  the  literary  traditions  of  the 
courts  of  love,, as  shown  especially  in  the  "  Romaunt  of  the  Rose" 
and  '*"  The  Hous  of  Fame."  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  James  IV., 
not  without  some  lesson  in  commendation  of  virtue  and  honour. 
No  MS.  of  the  poem  is  extant.  The  earliest  known  edition 
(c.  1553)  was  printed  at  London  by  William  Copland;,  an  Edin- 
burgh edition,  from  the  press  of  Henry  Charteris,  followed  in 
1579.  From  certain  indications  in  the  latter  and  the  evidence 
of  some  odd  leaves  discovered  by  David  Laing,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  there  was  an  earlier  Edinburgh  edition,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Thomas  Davidson,  printer,  and  dated  c.  1540. 

2.  King  Hart  is  another  example  of  the  later  allegory,  and,  as 
such,  of  higher  literary  merit.  Its  subject  is  hiunan  life  told  in 
the  allegory  of  King  Heart  in  his  castle,  surroiuided  by  his  five 
servitors  (the  senses).  Queen  Plesance,  Foresight  apd  other 
courtiers.  The  poem  rims  to  over  900  lines  and  is  written  in 
eight-lined  stanzas.  The  text  is  preserved  in  the  Maitland  folio 
MS.  in  the  Pepysian  library,  Cambridge.  It  is  not  known  to 
have  been  printed  before  1786,  when  it  appeared  in  Pinkerton's 
Ancient  Scottish  Poems, 

3.  Conscience  is  in  four  seven-lined  stanzas.  Its  subject  is  the 
** conceit"  that  men  first  clipped  away  the  ''con"  from  "con- 


science" and  left  "science" 


and 


na  mair. 


"  sci," 


Then  they  lost 
and  had  nothing  but  "  ens  "  ("  that  schrew,  Riches  and 
geir  "). 

4.  Douglas's  longest,  last,  and  in  some  respects  most  im- 
portant work  is  his  translation  of  the  Aeneid,  the  first  version 
of  a  great  classic  poet  in  any  English  dialect.  The  work  includes 
the  thirteenth  book  by  Mapheus  Vegius;  and  each  of  the 
thirteen  bpoks  is  introduced  by  a  prologue.  The  subjects  and 
styles  of  these  prologues  show  great  variety:  some  appear  to  be 
literary  exercises  with  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  books  which 
they  introduce,  and  were  perhaps  written  earlier  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  the  first,  or  general,  prologue,  Douglas  claims  a 
higher  position  for  Virgil  than  for  his  master  Chaucer,  and  attacks 
Caxton  for  his  inadequate  rendering  of  a  French  translation  of  the 
A  eneid.  That  Douglas  undertook  this  work  and  that  he  makes  a 
plea  for  more  accurate  scholarship  in  the  translation  have  been 
the  basis  of  a  prevalent  notion  that  he  is  a  Humanist  in  spirit  and 
the  first  exponent  of  Renaissance  doctrine  in  Scottish  literature. 
Careful  study  of  the  text  will  not  support  this  view.  Douglas 
is  in  all  important  respects  even  more  of  a  medievalist  than 
his  contemporaries;  and,  like  Henryson  and  Dunbar,  strictly 
a  member  of  the  allegorical  school  and  a  follower,  in  the  most 
generous  way,  of  Chaucer's  art.  There  are  several  early  MSS. 
of  the  Aeneid  extant:  (a)  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  c.  1525,  {b)  the  Elphynstoun  MS.  in  the  library  of  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  c.  1525,  (c)  the  Ruthven  MS.  in  the 
sayne  collection,  c.  1535,  {d)  in  the  library  of  Lambeth  Palace, 
1 545-1 546.  The  first  printed  edition  appeared  in  London  in  1 5  53 . 
An  Edinburgh  edition  was  issued  from  the  press  of  Thomas 
Ruddiman  in  1 7 1  o. 

For  Douglas's  career  see,  in  addition  to  the  public  records  and 

general  histories,  Bishop  Sage's  Life  in  Ruddiman  s  edition,  and  that 
y  John  Small  in  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  the  Works  of  Gavin 
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Doughs  (4  vols.,  1874,  the  only  collected  edition  of  Douglat's  works). 
A  new  edition  of  the  texts  is  much  to  be  desired.  On  Douglas's 
place  in  Scottish  literature  see  Scotland:  Scottish  Literature,  also 
&.  Grecory  Smith's  Transition  Period  (1900)  and  chapters  in  the 
Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature^  vol.  ii.  (1908).  P.  Lange's 
dissertation  Chaucer  s  Einfiuss  aujdie  Originaldichtungen  des  Schotten 
Gavin  Douglas  (Halle,  1882)  draws  attention  to  Douglas's  indebted- 
ness to  Chaucer.  Further  discussion  of  the  question  of  Douglas's 
alleged  Humanism  will  be  found  in  Courthope's  History  of  English 
Poetry t  i.  (1895),  T.  F.  Henderson's  Scottish  Vernacular  lAteralure 
(1898),  and  J.  H.  MiWai^s  Literary  History  qf  Scotland  (1903).  Forthe 
language  of  the  poems  see  G.  Gregory  Smith's  Specimens  of  Middle 
Scots  (1902).  (G.  G.  S.) 

DOUGLAS,  SIR  HOWARD,  Bart.  (1776-1861),  British  general, 
younger  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  was  bom  at  Gosport 
in  1776,  and  entered  the  Royal  Military  Academy  in  1790.  He 
was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Artillery  in 
1794,  becoming  first  lieutenant  a  few  months  later.  In  1795  ^^ 
was  shipwrecked  while  in  charge  of  a  draft  for  Canada,  and  lived 
with  his  men  for  a  whole  winter  on  the  Labrador  coast.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1799  he  was  made  a  captain- 
lieutenant,  and  in  the  same  year  he  married.  In  his  regimental 
service  during  the  next  few  years,  he  was  attached  to  all  branches 
of  the  artillery  in  succession,  becoming  captain  in  1804,  after  which 
he  was  placed  on  half -pay  to  serve  at  the  Royal  Military  College. 
Douglas  was  at  this  time  (1804)  appointed  to  a  majority  in  the 
York  Rangers,  a  corps  immediately  afterwards  reduced,  and  he 
remained  on  the  roll  of  its  officers  until  promoted  major-general. 
The  senior  department  of  the  R.M.C.  at  High  Wycombe,  of  which 
he  was  in  charge,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Staff  College.  Douglas, 
since  1806  a  brevet  lieutenant-colonel,  served  in  180&-1809  in  the 
Peninsula  and  was  present  at  Corunna,  after  which  he  took  part 
in  the  Walcheren  expedition.  In  1809  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his  half-brother.  Vice-admiral  Sir 
William  Henry  Douglas.  In  181 2  he  was  employed  in  special 
missions  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  took  part  in  niunerous  minor 
operations  in  this  region,  but  he  was  soon  recalled,  the  home 
government  deeming  his  services  indispensable  to  the  Royal 
Military  College.  He  became  brevet  colonel  in  1814  and  C.B. 
in  181 5.  In  18 1 6  appeared  his  Essay  on  the  Principles  and 
Construction  of  Military  Bridges  (subsequent  editions  1832, 1853); 
in  18 1 9,  Observations  on  the  M olives ^  Errors  and  Tendency  of  M, 
Camot's  System  of  Defence,  and  in  the  following  year  his  Treatise 
on  Naval  Gunnery  (of  which  numerous  editions  and  translations 
appeared  up  to  the  general  introduction  of  rifled  ordnance).  In 
1 82 1  he  was  promoted  major-general.  Douglas's  criticisms  of 
Camot  led  to  an  important  experiment  being  carried  out  at 
Woolwich  in  1822,  and  his  Naval  Gunnery  became  a  standard 
text-book,  and  indeed  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  which 
it  treated.  From  1823  to  183 1  Sir  Howard  Douglas  was  governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  and,  while  there,  he  Had  to  deal  with  the 
Maine  boundary  dispute  of  1828.  He  also  founded  Fredericton 
College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  chancellor.  On  his  return  to 
Europe  he  was  employed  in  various  missions,  and  he  published 
about  this  time  Nav(d  Evolutions,  a  controversial  work  dealing 
with  the  question  of  "  breaking  the  line  "  (London,  1832).  From 
1835  to  1840  Douglas,  now  a  G.C.M.G.,  was  lord  high  com- 
missioner of  the  Ionian  Islands,  where,  amongst  other  reforms,  he 
introduced  a  new  code  of  laws.  In  1837  he  became  a  lieutenant- 
general,  in  1840  a  K.C.B.,  in  1841  a  civil  G.C.B.,  and  in  1851  a 
general.  From  1842  to  1847  Douglas  sat  in  parliament,  where  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  debates  on  military  and  naval  matters 
and  on  the  com  laws.  He  was  frequently  consulted  on  important 
military  questions.  His  later  works  included  Observations  on  the 
Modern  System  of  Fortification,  6rc.  (London,  1859),  and  Naval 
Warfare  Under  Steam  (London,  1858  and  i860).  He  died  on  the 
9th  of  November  1 86 1  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
was  a  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  R.G.S.,  and  an  honorary 
D.C.L.   of   Oxford  University.    Shortly  before  his   death  he 

declined  the  ofiFer  of  a  military  G.C.B. 

See  S.  W.  FuUom,  Life  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  (London,  1862),  and 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  3ra  series,  xii.  90-92. 

DOUQLAS»  JOHN  (17  21-1807),  Scottish  man  of  letters  and 

Anglican  bishop,  was  the  son  of  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Pittenweem, 

Fife,  whese  he  was  bom  on  the  Z4th  of  July  1721.    He  w^a 


educated  at  Dimbar  and  at  fialliol  College,  Oxfotd,  whece  be  took 
his  M.A.  degree  in  1743,  and  as  chaplain  to  the  3rd  regiment 
of  foot  guards  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy^  i745*  He  then 
returned  to  Balliol  as  a  Snell  exhibitioner;  became  vicar  of  High 
Ercall,  Shropshire,  in  1750;  canon  of  Windsor,  1762;  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  1787  (and  also  dean  of  Windsor,  1788);  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  1791.  Other  honours  were  the  degree  of  D.D.,  1758, 
and  those  of  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  in  1778.  Dou£^  was  not  con- 
spicuous as  an  ecclesiastical  administrator,  preferring  to  his  livings 
the  delights  of  London  in  winter  and  the  fashionable  watering- 
places  in  summer.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Bath  he 
entered  into  a  good  many  literary  controversies,  vindicating 
Milton  from  W.  Lauder's  charge  of  pla^rism  (1750),  attacking 
David  Hume's  rationalism  in  his  Criterion  of  Miracles  (1752),  and 
the  Hutchinsonians  in  his  Apology  for  the  Clergy  (1755).  He  also 
edited  Captain  Cook's  Journals,  and  Clarendon's  Diary  and 
Letters  ( 1763) .  He  died  on  the  i8th  of  May  1807,  and  a  volume  of 
Miscellaneous  Works,  prefaced  by  a  short  biography,  was  published 
in  1820. 

DOUGLAS,  STEPHER  ARNOLD  (i8r5-i86i),  American 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Brandon,  Vermont,  on  the  a3rd  of  April 
1813.  His  father,  a  physician,  died  in  July  1813,  and  the  boy  was 
under  the  care  of  a  bachelor  uncle  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  his 
uncle  married  and  Douglas  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinetmaker  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and 
then  to  another  in  Brandon,  but  soon  abandoned  this  trade.  He 
attended  schools  at  Brandon  and  Canandaigua  (N.Y.),  and  began 
the  study  of  law.  In  1833  he  went  West,  and  finally  settled  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March 
1834,  and  obtained  a  large  practice.  From  the  first  he  took  an 
acrive  interest  in  politics,  identifying  himself  with  the  Jackson 
Democrats,  and  his  rise  was  remarkably  rapid  even  for  the  Middle 
West  of  that  period.  In  February  183K:  he  was  elected  public 
prosecutor  of  the  first  judicial  circuit,  the  most  important  at  that 
time  in  Illinois;  in  1835  he  was  one  of  several  Democrats  in 
Morgan  county  to  favour  a  state  Democratic  convention  to  elect 
delegates  to  the  national  convenrion  of  1836 — ^an  important  move 
toward  party  regularity;  in  December  1836  he  became  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Van  Buren  registrar  of  the  land  office  at  Springfidd,  which  had 
just  become  the  state  capital.  In  1840  he  did  much  to  carry  the 
state  for  Van  Buren;  and  for  a  few  months  he  was  secretary  of 
state  of  Illinois.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  lUinois 
from  184^  to  1843.  In  1843  he  was  elected  to  the  national  House 
of  Repii^lttatives.  X 

In  Congress,  though  one  of  the  youngest  members,  he  at  once 
sprang  into  prominence  by  his  clever  defence  of  Jackson  during 
the  consideration  by  the  House  of  a  bill  remitting  the  fine 
imposed  on  Jackson  for  contempt  of  court  in  New  Orleans.  He 
was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  the 
Democratic  leaders.  An  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  destiny 
of  his  country  and  more  especially  of  the  West,  and  a  thorough- 
going expansionist,  he  heartily  favoured  in  Congress  the  measures 
which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  in  the  Mexican 
War — ^in  the  discussion  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  he  suggested 
as  early  as  1845  that  the  states  to  be  admitted  should  come 
in  slave  or  free,  as  their  people  should  vote  wli«i  they  applied 
to  Congress  for  admission,  thus  foreshadowing  his  doctrine  of 
"  Popular  Sovereignty."  He  took  an  acdve  share  in  the  Oregon 
controversy,  asserting  his  unalterable  determination,  in  spite 
of  President  Polk's  faltering  from  the  declaration  of  his  party's 
platform,  not  to  "  yield  up  one  inch  "  of  the  territory  to  Great 
Britain,  and  advocating  its  occupation  by  a  military  force; 
indeed  he  consistently  regarded  Great  Britain  as  the  natural  and 
foremost  rival  of  the  United  States,  the  interests  of  the  two 
nations,  he  thought,  being  always  opposed,  and  few  senators 
fought  more  vigorously  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Ttcaty  or  Great 
Britain's  reassertion  of  the  right  of  search  on  the  high  seas.  He 
ardently  supported  the  policy  of  making  Federal  i4>propriatioos 
(of  land,  but  not  of  money)  for  internal  improvements  of  & 
national  character,  being  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  con* 
struction,  by  government  aid,  of  a  trans-continental  raHway, 
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and  tbe  €^d  promoter  (1S50)  of  the  Illinbid  Central;  In  XS54  he 
suggested  that  Congress  should  impose  tonnage  duties  from  which 
tovns  and  dties  might  themselves  pay  for  harbour  improvement, 
ftc  Tb  him  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  territories,  at  first 
in  the  House,  and  then  in  the  Senate^  of  which  he  became  a 
member  in  December  1847,  it  fell  to  introduce  the  bills  for 
admitting  Texas,  Florida,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  California 
and  Oregon  into  the  Union,  and  for  organizing  the  territories  of 
Minnesota,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Washington,  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  In  X84J8  he  introduced  a  bill  proposing  that  all  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  single  state,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  this  bill  proposed 
others  providing  for  the  immediate  admission  of  i>arts  of  this 
territory. 

In  the  bitter  debates  concerning  the  keenly  disputed  question 
of  the  permfesion  of  slavery  in  the  territories,  Douglas  was 
particularly  prominent.  Against  slavery  itself  he  seems  never  to 
have  had  any  moral  antipathy;  he  married  (1847)  the  daughter  > 
of  a  slaveholder,  Colonel  Robert  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
cousin  of  Douglas's  colleague  in  Congress,  D.  S.  Reid;  and  his 
wife  and  children  were  by  inheritance  the  owners  of  slaves,  though 
he  himself  never  was.  He  did  more  probably  than  any  other 
.one  man,  except  Henry  Clay,  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  In  1849  the  Illinois  legislature 
demanded  that  its  representatives  and  senators  should  vote  for 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Mexican  cession,  but  next  year 
this  sentiment  in  Illinois  had  grown  much  weaker,  and,  both 
there  and  in  Congress,  Douglas's  name  was  soon  to  become 
identified  with  the  so-called"  popular  sovereignty  "or"  squatter 
sovereignty  "  theory,  previously  enunciated  by  Lewis  Cass,  by 
which  each  territory  was  to  be  left  to  decide  for  itself  whether  it 
should  or  should  not  have  slavery.  In  1 850  his  power  of  specious 
argument  won  back  to  him  his  Chicago  constituents  who  had 
violently  attacked  him  for  not  opposing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

The  bill  for  organizing  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  Douglas  reported  in  January  1854  and  which  in  amended 
form  was  signed  by  the  president  on  the  30th  of  May,  reopened 
the  whole  siavery  dispute — wantonly,  his  enemies  charged,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Southern  support, — and  caused  great  popular 
excitement,  as  it  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  declared 
the  people  of  "  any  state  or  territory  "  "  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  uistitutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."    The  passageof  this  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  its  consequences 
ever  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress,  was  largely  a  personal 
•triumph  for  Douglas,  who  showed  marvellous  energy,  adroitness 
and  resourcefulness,  and  a  genius  for  leadership.    There  was  great 
indignation  throughout  the  free  states;  and  even  in  Chicago 
Doug^  was  tinable  to  win  for  himself  a  hearing  before  a  public 
meeting.    In  1852,  and  again  in  1856,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination  in  the  national  Democratic  convention, 
and  though  on  both  occasions  he  was  unsuccessful,  he  received 
strong  support.    In  1857  he  broke  with  President  Buchanan  and 
-  the  "  administration  "  Democrats  and  lost  much  of  his  prestige  in 
the  South,  but  partially  restored  himself  to  favour  in  the  North, 
and  especially  in  Illinois,  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  method 
of  voting  on  the  Lecompton  constitution,  which  he  maintained 
to  be  fraudulent,  and  (in  1858)  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union  Under  this  constitution.    In  1858,  when  the  Supreme 
Court,  after  the  vote  of  Kansas  against  the  Lecompton  con- 
stitution, had  decided  that  Kansas  was  a  "  slave  "  territory,  thus 
quashing  Douglas's  theory  of  "  popular  sovereignty,"  he  engaged 
'in  Illinois  in  a  close  and  very  exciting  contest  for  the  senatorship 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate,  whom  he  met 
in  a  series  of  debdtes  (at  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charleston, 
Gaksburg,  Quincy  and  Alton),  in  one  of  which,  that  at  Freeport, 
Douglas  was  led  to  declare  that  any  territory,  by  "  unfriendly 

^  Her  death  in  1S53  was  a  great  blow  to  him  and  embittered  him^ 
In  November  1^56  be  married  Adele  Cutts,  a  Maryland  belle,  a  grand- 
niece  of  Dolly  Madison,  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  became  the 
leader  of  Washington  society,  especially  in  the  winter  of  1 857-1 858, 
when  Douglas  was 'in  revolt  against  Buchanan. 


'  legislation,'*  could  exclude  slavery,  no  matter  what  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  This,  the  famous  "  Freeport  Doctrine,"  lost 
to  Douglas  the  support  of  a  large  element  of  his  party  in  the  South, 
and  in  Illinois  his  followers  did  not  poll  so  large  a  vote  as  Lincoln's. 
Douglas,  however,  won  the  senatorship  by  a  vote  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  54  to  46.  In  the  Senate  he  was  not  reappointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  territories.  In  i860  in  the  Democratic 
national  convention  in  Charleston  the  adoption  of  Douglas^ 
platform  brought  about  the  withdrawal  from  the  convention  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Loiusiana,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas 
and  Arkansas.  The  convention  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  where 
the  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Maryland 
delegations  left  it,  and  where  Douglas  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  Northern  Democrats;  he  campaigned 
vigorously  but  hopelessly,  boldly  attacking  disunion,  and  in  the 
'election,  though  he  received  a  popular  vote  of  1,376,957,  he 
received  an  electoral  vote  of  only  12 — ^Lincoln  receiving  180. 
Douglas  urged  the  South  to  acqmesce  in  Lincoln's  election. 
,On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  denounced  secession  as 
tcrinunal,  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  maintaining 
;  the  integrity  of  the  Union  at  all  hazards.  At  Lincoln's  request  he 
undertook  a  mission  to  the  border  states  and  the  North-west  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  Unionism;  he  spoke  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio 
and  Illinois.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  June  1861  at  Chicago,  where 
^he  was  buried  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan;  the  site  was 
afterwards  bought  by  the  state,  and  an  imposing  monimient 
with  a  statue  by  Leonard  Volk  now  stands  over  his  grave. 

In  person  Douglas  was  conspicuously  small,  being  hardly  five 
feet  in  height,  but  his  large  head  and  massive  chest  and  shoulders 
gave  him  the  popular  sobriquet "  The  Little  Giant."  His  voice 
was  strong  and  carried  far,  he  had  little  grace  of  deh' vety,  and  bi^ 
gestures  were  often  violent.  As  a  resourceful  political  leader,  and 
an  adroit,  ready,  skilful  tactician  in  debate,  he  has  had  few  equals 

in  American  history. 

See  Allen  Johnson's  Stephen  A.  Dauf^:  A  Study  in  American 
'Pddtics  (New  York,  1908),  W.  G.  Brown's  Stephen  ArnM  Dowias 
'  (Boston,  1902),  and  an  excellent  review  of  his  later  life  in  James  Ford 
.  Rhodes*s  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850 
[(New  York,  1 893-1906);  also  P.  O.  Kay,  Repeal  of  the  Missouri 
,  Compromise  (Cleveland,  Ohio,  1909),  and  E.  C.  Carr,  Stephen  A, 
Douglas  (Chicago,  1909)* 

DOUQLAS*  the  cajntal  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  municipal  borough 
and  a  favourite  watering-place.  Pop.  (x9ox)  X9,a23.  It  stands 
on  a  j&ne  semcircular  bay  on  tbe  east  coast  of  the  island,  at  the 
common  mouth  of  two  streams,  the  Awin-Dhoo  and  Awin-Glass, 
62  m.  W.N.W.  of  Fleetwood  and  80  m.  N.W.  of  Liveipool.  The 
older  streets  are  irregular  and  narrow,  bui  the  town  has  greatly 
extttided  in  modem  times,  with  niunerous  terraces  of  good 
dwelling-houses.  A  fine  parade  sweeps  round  the  bay,  which, 
from  Derby  Castle  on  the  north  to  Douglas  Head  on  the  south, 
has  a  circuit  exceeding  2  m.  Low  hills,  penetrated  by  the 
valleys  of  the  Dhoo  and  Glass,  endrde  the  town  on  the  north, 
west  and  south,  the  southern  spur  projecting  seaward  in  the 
promoiitory  of  Douglas  Head.  The  harbour,  in  the  river  mouth, 
lies- immediately  north  of  this;  vessels  drawing  9  ft.  may  enter  it 
daring  neap  tides,  and  those  drawing  13  ft.  during  spring  tides. 
A  castellated  building,  called  the  Tower  of  Refuge,*  erected  in 
1832,  marks  the  dangerous  Conister  rocks,  north  of  the  harbour 
entrance.  The  Battery  pier  protects  the  entrance  on  the  south'* 
west,  and  there  is  a  short  pier  (the  Red  pier)  within  the  harbour, 
while  the  Victoria  pier  on  the  north,  at  which  passengers  can  land 
and  embark  at  all  heights  of  the  tide,  was  erected  in  187a.  There 
is  regular  daily  communication  with  Liverpool  by  the  steamers  of 
the  Ide  of  Man  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  during  the  season 
thoe  &re  connexions  with  Fleetwood,  Barrow,  Dublin,  Belfast 
and  Glasgow.  Douglas  is  connected  by  electric  tramway  north* 
ward  with  Laxey,  tbe  summit  of  the  mountain  of  Snaefeli  and 
Ramsey,  and  southward  with  Port  Soderick,  while  the  Isle  of 
Man  radway  runs  to  Peel  in  the  west,  and  Castletown  and  Port 
Erin  in  the  south-west.  The  town  has  services  of  cable  and 
horse  trams.  The  various  popular  attractions  of  Douglas 
include  theatres,  dancing  halls^  a  race-course  and  two  golf  linkd 
Howstrake  and  (garter  Bridge.    The  ahore  of  the  bay  is  of  firm 
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sand  (covered  a,t  high  ^ide), 44ad  the  9<a-bathiiig is  good. ,  Amo;^ 
buildings  and  institutions  in  Douglas  may  be  mentioned  the 
legislative  buildings  (1893),.  the  town' hall  (1899),  the  large  free 
library,  the  court  house  and  the  Isle  of  Man  hospital.  Castle 
Mona,  erected  in  1804  by  John,  4th  duke  of  Arrol  and  lord  of 
Man,  is  transformed  into  an  hotel.  St  Georgse's  church,  the  oldest 
remaining  in  Douglas,  dates  from  x  780;  Douglas  was  incorporated 
in  1895,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen 
councillors. 

DOUQlASy  a  village  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901} 
1 206.  It  is  situated  on  Douglas  water,  3  m.  from  Douglas  station 
on  the  branch  line  from  Carstairs  to  Ayr,  11  m.  by  road  S.S.W.  of 
Lanark.  It  is  a  place  of  ancient  aspect,  bearing  evident  signs  of 
decay,  but  possesses  pecuHar  interest  as  the  original  home  of  the 
great  Douglas  family.  Of  the  old  caistle,  Scott's  Castle  Dangerous y 
only  a  tower  exists.  The  stronghold,  repeatedly  changed  hands 
during  the  wars  waged  against  Edward  I.  for  the  independence 
of  Scotland.  The  modem  castle  is  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Home. 
Only  the  choir  and  spire  remain  of  the  12th-century  church  of 
St  Bride,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Douglases.  The  vault  beneath 
the  choir  was,  until  1761,  the  burial-place  of  the  family,  and  it 
contains  a  silver  case  said  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  heart  of  the 
''good  Sir  James  "  (r  286-1330).  In  i879thechoir  was  restoredand 
the  tombs  (including  that  of  Sir  James  Douglas)  repaired.  David 
Hackston  of  Rathillet,  the  Covenanter,  is  stated  to  have  been 
captured  in  the  village  (in  a  house  still  standing)  after  the  battle 
of  Aird's  Moss  in  1680.  On  the  hill  of  Auchensaugh  (1286  ft.), 
2}  m.  S.£.,  the  Cameronians  assembled  in  17 12  to  renew  the 
Solenm  League  and  Covenant.  This  gathering,  the  "Auchensaugh 
Wark,''  as  it  was  called,  led  up  to  the  secession  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians  from  the  Eark. 

DOUGLASS,  FREDERICK  (1817-1895),  American,  orator  and 
journalist,  was  bom  in  Tuckahoe,^  Talbot  county,  Maryland, 
probably  in  February  181 7.  His  mother  was  a  negro  slave  of 
exceptional  intelligence,  and  his  fath^  was  a  white  man.  Until 
nearly  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  under  the  care  of  his  grand- 
mother; then  he  lived  for  a  year  on  the  plantation  of  Colonel 
Edward  Lloyd,  of  whose  vast  estate  his  master,  Captain  Aaron 
Anthony,  was  manager.  After  a  year  he  was  sent  to  Baltimore, 
where  he  lived  in  the  family  of  Hugh  Auld,  whose  brother, 
Thomas,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Captain  Anthony;  Mrs 
Auld  treated  faim  with  marked  kindness  and  without  her  husband's 
knowledge  began  teaching  him  to  read.  With  money  secretly 
earned  by  blacking  boots  he  purchased  his  first  book,  the 
Columbian'  Orator  \  he  soon  learned  to  write  ''  free  passes  "for 
runaway  slaves.  Upon  the  death  of  Captain  Anthony  in  1833, 
he  was  sent  back  to  the  plantation  to  serve  Thomas  Auld, 
who  hired  him  out  for  a  year  to  one  Edward  Covey,  who  had  a 
wide  reputation  for  disciplining  slaves,  but  who  did  not  break 
Frederick's  spirit.  Although  a  new  master,  William  Freeland, 
who  0¥axed  a  large  plantation  near  St  Michael's,  Md.,  treated 
him  with  much  kindness,  he  attempted  to  escape  in  1836,  but 
his  plans  were  suspected,  and  he  was  put  in  jail.  From  lack  of 
evidence  he  was  soon  released,  and  was  then  sent  to  Hugh  Auld 
in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  ship  caulker.  He 
learned  his  trade  in  one  year,  and  in  September  1838,  masquerad- 
ing as  a  sailor,  he  escaped  by  railway  train  from  Baltimore  to  New 
York  city.  For  the  sake  of  greater  safety  he  soon  removed  to 
New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  where  he  changed  his  name  from 
Frederick  Augustus  Washington  Bailey  to  Frederick  Douglass, 
"  Dduglass  "  being  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  who 
greatly  admired  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  For  three  years  he 
worked  as  a  day  labourer  in  New  Bedford.  An  extempore  speech 
made  by  him  before  an  anti-slavery  meeting  at  Nantucket,  Mass., 
in  August  x84r  led  to  his  being  appointed  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  in  this  capacity  he 
delivered  during  the  next  four  years  numerous' addresses  against 
slavery,  chiefly  in  the  New  England  and  middle  states.  To  quiet 
the  suspicion  that  he  was  an  impostor,  in  1845  he  published  the 
Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass y  an  American  Slave, 
Fearing  his  recapture,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  go  to  England, 
and  from  August  1845  to  April  1847  he  lectured  in  Ireland, 


Scotland  and  England^  and  did  much  to  enUst  the  sympathy 
of  the  British  public  with,  the  Abolitionists  In.  America.  Before 
his  return  a  siun  of  £iso  was  raised  by  subscription  to  secure 
his  legal  manumission,  thus  relieving  him  from  the  fear  of  being 
returned  to  slavery  in  pursuance  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  I^w. 
From  1847  to  z86o  he  conducted  an  anti-slavery  weekly  journal, 
known  as  The  North  Star,  and  later  as  Frederick  Douglasses  Paper  ^ 
at  Rochester,  New  York,  and,  during  this  time,  also  was  a 
frequent  speaker  at  anti-slavery  meetings.  At  first  a  follower  of 
Garrison  and  a  disunionist,  he  allied  himself  after  1851  with  the 
more  conservative  political  abolitionists,  who,  under  the  leader* 
ship  of  James  G.  Bimey,  adhered  to  the  national  Constitution 
and  endeavoured  to  make  slavery  a  dominant  political  issue.  He 
disapproved  of  John  Brown's  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry  in  i8s9» 
and  declined  to  take  any  part  in  it.  During  tlui  Civil  War  he  was 
among  the  first  to  suggest  the  employment  oi  negi<o  troops  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  two  of  his  sons  served  in  the  Union 
army.  After  the  war  he  was  for  several  years  a  popular  public 
lecturer;  in  September  x866  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
Loyalist  convention  at  Philadelphia;  and  in  1869  he  became  the 
editor,  at  Washington,  of  a  short-lived  weekly  paper, .  The  N€W 
National  Era,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  negro  race.  In  187 1 
he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Santo  Domingo  commission, 
appointed  by  President  Grant.  He  was  marshal  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  1877  to  1881,  was  recorder  of  deeds  for  the 
district  from  1881  to  1886,  and  from  i88g  to  280x  was  the 
American  minister  resident  and  consul-general  in  the  Republic 
of  Haiti.  He  died  in  Anacostia  Heights,  District  of  Columbia, 
on  the  30th  of  February  1895.  He  was  widely  known  for  his 
eloquence,  and  was  one  of  the  most  effective  orators  whom  the 
negro  race,  has  produced  in  America. 

His  autobiography  appeared,  after  two  revisions,  as  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Frederick  Douglass  (London,  1882).  See  F.  M.  Holland, 
Frederick  Douglass,  The  Cdored  Orator  (New  York;  1891);  C.  W. 
Chesnutt,  Frederick  Douglass,  (Boston,  1899);  and  Booker  T. 
Washing[ton,  Frederick  Douglass  (Philadelphia,  1907),  in  the  series 
of  American  Crisis  Biographies. 

D0UKH0B0R5,  a  name  given  by  the  Russian  Orthodox  clergy 
to  a  community  of  nonconformist  peasants.  The  word  etymo- 
logically  signifies  ''  spirit-fighters,"  being  originally  intended  by 
the  priesthood  to  convey  that  they  fight  against  the  Spirit  of 
God;  but  the  Doukhobors  themselves  accepted  the  term  as 
signifying  that  they  fight,  not  against,  but  for  and  with  the  Spirit. 
Of  late,  however,  they  have  decided  to  give  up  this  name  and  call 
themselves  '^  Christians  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood."  This 
religious  community  was  first  heard  of  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century.  By  the  end  of  that  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  X9th 
their  doctrine  had  become  so  clearly  defined,  and  the  number  of 
their  members  had  so  greatly  increased,  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment and  Church,  considering  this  sect  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious, 
started  an  energetic  campaign  against  it.  The  foundation  of  the 
Doukhobors'  teaching  consists  in  the  beUef  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  present  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  directs  him  by  its  word  within 
him.  They  understand  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  fiesh,  his 
works,  teaching  and  sufferings,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  object  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  their  view,  was  to  give  an  example 
of  suffering  for  truth.  Christ  continues  to  suffer  in  us  even  now 
'  when  we  do  not  live  in  accordance  with  the  behests  and  spirit  of 
his  teaching.  The  whole  teaching  of  the  Doukhobors  is  penetrated 
with  the  Gospel  spirit  of  love.  Worshipping  God  in  the  spirit, 
they  affirm  that  the  outward  Church  and  all  that  is  performed  in 
it  and  concerns  it  has  no  importance  for  them.  The  Church  is 
,  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  ix,  united  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  They  pray  inwardly  at  all  times;  on  fixed  days  they 
assemble  for  prayer-meetings,  at  which  they  greet  each  other 
fraternally  with  low  bows,  thereby  acknowledging  every  man  as  a 
bearer  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Their  teaching  is  founded  on  tradition, 
which  is  called  among  them  the  "  Book  of  Life,"  because  it  lives 
in  their  memory  and  hearts.  It  consists  of  sacred  s<>ngs  or  chants, 
partly  composed  independently,  partly  formed  out  of  the  contents 
of  the  Bible,  which,  however,  has  evidently  beej^  gathered  by 
them  orally,  as  until  quite  lately  they  weate  lalmoat  entirdy 
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illiterate  and4id  not  pos$es8  any  written  book.  They  found  alike 
their  mutual  relations  and  their  relations  to  other  people-rand 
not  only  to  people,  but  to  all  living  creatures — exclusively  on 
bve,and  therefore  they  hold  all  people  equal  and  brethren.  They 
extend  this  idea  of  equality  also  to  the  government  authorities^ 
obedience  to  whom  they  do  not  consider  binding  upon  them  in 
those  cases  when  the  demands  of  these  authorities  are  in  conflict 
with  thek  conscience;  while  in  all  that  does  not  infringe  what 
they  regard  as  the  will  of  God  they  willingly  fulfil  the  desire  of 
the  authorities.  They  consider  killing,  violence,  and  in  general  all 
relations  to  living  beings  not  based  on  love  as  opposed  to  their 
conscience  and  to  the  will  of  God.  They  are  industrious  and 
abstemious  jn  their  lives,  and  when  living  iip  to  the  standard 
of  their  faith  they  present  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  the 
reaiiasation  of  the  Christian  ideal  which  have  ever  been  attained. 
Id  many  ways  they  have  thus  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Quakers 
or  Society  of  Friends.  For  these  beliefs  and  practices  the 
Doukhobors  long  endured  cruel  persecution.  Under  Nicholas  I., 
in  the  years  1840  and  1850,  the  Doukhobors,  who  on  rdigious 
grounds  refused  to  participate  in  military  service,  were  all 
banished  from  the  government  of  Tauris — ^whither  they  had  been 
previously  transported  from  various  parts  of  Russia  by  Alexander 
I.*— to  Transcaucasia,  near  the  Turkish  frontier.  But  neither  the 
severe  climate  nor  the  neighbourhood  of  wild  and  warlike  hillmen 
shook  their  faith,  and  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  in  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  and  \mf ertile  localities  in  the  Caucasus,  they  trans- 
formed this  wilderness  into  flourishing  colonies,  and  continued 
to  live  a  Christian  and  laborious  life,  making  friends  with,  instead 
of  fighting,  the  hillmen.  fiut  the  wealth  to  which  they  attained 
in  the  Caucasus  weakened  for  a  time  their  moral  fervour,  and 
little  by  little  they  began  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  require- 
ments of  their  belief.  As  soon,  however,  as  events  happened 
among  them  which  disturbed  their  outward  tranquillity,  the 
reiigbus  spirit  which  had  guided  their  fathers  immediately 
revived  within  them.  In  1887,  in  the  reign  of  the  tsar  Alexander 
III.,  universal  military  service  was  introduoed  in  the  Caucasus; 
and  even  those  for  whom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Doukhobors,  it 
had  formerly  been  replaced  with  banishment,  were  called  upon  to 
serve.  This  measure  took  the  Doukhobors  unawares,  and  at  first 
they  outwardly  submitted  to  it.  About  the  same  time,  by  the 
decision  of  certain  government  officials,  the  right  to  the  possession 
of  the  public  property  of  the  Doukhobors  (valued  at  about 
£50,000)  passed  from  the  conununity  to  one  of  their  members, 
who  had  formed  out  of  the  more  demoralized  Doukhobors  a  group 
of  his  own  personal  adherents,  which  was  henceforth  called  the 
"  Small  Party."  Soon  afterwards  several  of  the  most  respected 
representatives  of  the  conmiunity  were  banished  to  the  govern* 
ment  of  Archangel.  This  series  of  calamities  was  accepted  by  the 
Doukhobors  as  a  punishment  from  God,  and  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing of  a  most  energetic  character  ensued.  The  majority  (about 
1 2,000 in  number)  resolved  to  revive  in  practice  the  traditions  left 
them  by  their  fathers,  which  they  had  departed  from  during  the 
period  of  opulence.  They  again  renounced  tobacco,  wine,  meat 
and  every  kind  of  excess,  many  of  them  dividing  up  all  their 
property  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who  were  in  want, 
and  they  collected  a  new  public  fund.  They  also  renotmced  all 
participation  in  acts  of  violence,  and  therefore  refused  military 
service.  In  confirmation  of  their  sincerity,  in  the  summer  of  1895 
the  Doukhobors  of  the  "  Great  Party,"  as.  they  were  called  in 
distinction  from  the  **  Small  Party,"  burnt  all  the  arms  which 
they,  like  other  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus,  had  taken  up  for 
their  protection  from  wild  animals,  and  those  who  were  in  the 
army  refused  to  continue  service.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  the  tsar  Nicholas  II.,  in  1895,  the  Doukhobors  became 
the  victims  of  a  series  of  persecutions,  Cossack  soldiers  plundering, 
msulting,  beating  and  maltreating  both  men  and  women  in  every 
way.  More  than  400  families  of  Doukhobors  who  were  living 
in  the  pn>vince  of  Tiflis  were  ruined  and  banished  to  Georgian 
villagea.  Of  40PP  thus  exiled,  more  than  1000  died  in  the  course 
of  the  first  two  years  from  exhaustion  and  disease;  and  more 
would  have  pieriahed  had  not  information  reached  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy  and  his  friends,  and  through  them  the  Society  of  Friends 


in  England.  Funds  were  immecHately  raised  by  sympathizers  for 
alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  starving  victims.  At  the  same 
time  an  appeal,  written  by  Tolstoy  and  some  of  his  friends, 
requesting  the  help  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  oppressed 
Doukhobors,  was  circulated  in  St  Petersburg  and  sent  to  the 
emperor  and  higher  government  officials.  The  Doukhobors  them^ 
selves  asked  for  permiission  to  leave  Russia,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  petitioned  the  emperor  to  the  same  effect.  In  March 
1898  the  desired  permission  was  granted,  and  the  first  party  of 
Doukhobors,  11 26  in  nimiber,  were  able  in  the  summer  of  1898  to 
sail  from  Batum  for  Cyprus,  which  was  originally  chosen  for  their 
settlement  because  at  that  time  funds  were  not  sufficient  for 
transferring  them  to  any  other  British  territory.  But  as  contribu- 
tions accumulated,  it  was  found  possible  to  send  a  number  of 
Doukhobor  emigrants  to  Canada,  whither  they  arrived  in  two 
parties,  numbering  above  4000,  in  January  1899.  They  were 
joined  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  by  the  Cyprus  party,  and 
another  party  of  about  2000  arrived  from  the  Caucasus.  In 
all  about  7500  Doukhobor  immigrants  arrived  in  Canada.  The 
Canadian  government  did  their  best  to  facilitate  the  immigration, 
and  allotted  land  to  the  Doukhobors  in  the  provinces  of  Assiniboia 
near  Yorktown  and  of  Saskatchewan  near  Thunder  Hill  and  Prince 
Albert.  They  were  very  cordially  received  by  the  popidation 
of  the  Canadian  port  towns.  In  April  i90i,in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Conunons,  the  minister  of  justice  made  a  statemeht  about  them 
in  which  he  said  that  "  not  a  single  offence  had  been  committed 
by  the  Doukhobors;  they  were  law-abiding,  and  if  good  conduct 
was  a  recommendation,  they  were  good  immigrants.  .  •  .  The 
large  tracts  of  land  demanded  population,  and  if  they  were  not 
given  to  crime,  the  conclusion  was  that  they  would  make  good 
citizens."  About  eighteen  months  after  they  arrived  in  Canada 
the  Doukhobors  sent  the  Society  of  Friends  a  collective  letter  in 
which  they  sincerely  thanked  the  £nglish  and  American  Friends 
for  all  the  generous  help  of  every  kind  they  had  received  at  their 
hands,  but  begged  the»  Quakers  to  cease  sending  them  any  more 
pecuniary  support,  as  they  were  now  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet,  and  therefore  felt  it  right  that  any  further  help  should  be 
directed  to  others  who  were  more  in  need  of  it.  At  Yorktown  in 
the  summer  of  1907  the  Doukhobors  established  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  brick-making  plants  in  Canada,  a  significant  testimony 
to  the  way  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  commimity  were  working 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Now  and  again  small  bodies  broke 
off  from  the  main  community  and  adopted  a  s«ni-nomadic  life, 
but  these  formed  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  number, 
which  in  1908  was  over  8000. 

See  also  Christian  Martyrdom  in  Russia,  by  V.  Tchertkoff  (The 
Free  Age  Press,  Christchurch,  Hants) ;  Aylmer  Maude,  A  Peculiar 
People,  the  Doukhobors,  {V.  T.) 

DOULLENSy  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Somme,  on  the  Authie,  27 
m.  N.  of  Amiens  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)44^5.  It  has  a  citadel  of  the 
15th  and  x6th  centuries  which  has  often  served  as  a  state  prison 
and  is  now  used  as  a  reformatory  for  girls.  There  are  also  a  belfry 
of  the  17th  century  and  two  old  churches.  The  town  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first  instance;  it  has  trade 
in  phosphates,  of  which  there  are  workings  in  the  vicinity, 
and  carries  on  cotton-spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  leather, 
paper  and  sugar.  Dotdlens,  the  ancient  DuUncum^  was  seat  of 
a  viscoimtship  and  an  important  stronghold  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  147  5  it  was  burnt  by  Louis  XI.  for  openly  siding  with  the  house 
of  Burgundy.  In  1595  it  was  besieged  and  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  was  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Vervins 

(1598). 

DOULTON,  SIR  HENRY  (1820-1897),  English  inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  pottery,  bom  in  Vauxhall  on  the  2Sth  of  July 
1820,  was  from  the  age  of  fifteen  actively  employed  in  the  pottery 
works  of  his  father,  John  Doulton,  at  Lambeth.  One  of  the  first 
results  of  his  many  experiments  was  the  production  of  good 
enamel  glazes.  In  1846  he  initiated  in  Lambeth  the  pipe  works, 
in  which  he  superintended  the  manufacture  of  the  drainage  and 
sanitary  appliances  which  have  helped  to  make  the  firm  of 
Doulton  famous.    In  1870  the  manuEacture  of  ''  Art  pottery  '' 
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was  begun  at  Lambeth,  and  in  1877  works  were  opened  at 
Burslem,  where  ahnost  every  variety  of  china  and  porcelain,  as 
well  as  artistic  earthenware,  has  been  produced.  Works  have 
since  been  opened  at  Rowley  Regis,  Smethwick,  St  Helens, 
Paisley  and  Paris.  After  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1878  Henry 
Doulton  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  x  87  2 
the  ''  Art  department "  was  instituted  in  the  Doulton  works, 
giving  employment  to  both  male  and  female  artists,  amongst 
whom  such  workers  as  George  Tinworth  and  the  Misses  Barlow 
have  obtained  a  reputation  outside  their  immediate  sphere.  Li 
1887  Doulton  received  the  honoiur  of  knighthood,  and  a  few  years 
later  was  awarded  the  Albert  medal  by  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
married  in  1849  the  daughter  of  Mr  J.  L.  Kennaby;  she  died  in 
x888.  Sir  Henry  Doulton  took  an  active  interest,  as  almoner, 
in  St  Thomases  hospitaL  He  died  in  London  on  the  i8th  of 
November  1897. 

DOUMER*  PAUL  (1857-  ),  French  politician,  was  bom  at 
Aurillac.  He  stucfied  law  and  made  his  ddbut  in  politics  as  chef  de 
cabinet  to  Floquet,  when  president  of  the  chamber  in  1885.  In 
18S8  he  was  elected  Radical  deputy  for  the  department  of  the 
Aisne.  Defeated  in  the  general  elections  of  September  1889,  he 
was  elected  again  in  1890  by  the  arrondissement  of  Auxerre.  As 
minister  of  finance  in  the  Bourgeois  cabinet  (from  the  3rd  of 
November  1895  to  the  aist  of  April  1896)  he  tried  without  suc- 
cess to  introduce  an  income-tax.  In  January  1897  he  became 
governor  of  Indo-China,  where  he  carried  out  important  pubhc 
works.  In  1902  he  returned  to  France  and  was  elected  by  Laon 
to  the  chamber  as  a  Radical.  He  refused,  however,  to  support  the 
Combes  ministry,  and  formed  a  Radical  dissident  group,  which 
grew  in  strength  and  eventually  caused  the  fall  of  the  ministry. 
Doumer  became  a  prominent  personage  in  Paris  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  chamber  in  January  1905,  being  re-elected  in 
January  1906.  At  the  presidential  election  of  the  17th  of  January 
X  906  he  was  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  M.  FalHdres  and  obtained 
only  371  votes  against  449;  and  the  new  chamber  passed  him 
over  as  its  new  president  in  favour  of  Henri  Brisson.  As  an 
author  he  is  known  by  his  Ulndo-Chine  franQoise  (1904),  and  Le 
Livre  de  mesfils  (1906). 

DOUMIC,  RBN£  (i860-  ),  French  critic  and  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  in  Paris,  and  after  a  distinguished  career  at  the  £cole 
Normale  began  to  teach  rhetoric  at  the  Colldge  Stanislas.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Moniteur,  the  JourtuU  des  Dibats  and  the 
Re9ue  Ueue^  but  was  best  known  as  the  independent  and  im- 
compromising  literary  critic  of  the  Rnue  des  Deux  Mondes,  His 
works  include  :  £Uments  d'histoire  litUraire  (1888);  PortraUs 
d^icrivains  (1892);  De  Scribed  Ibsen  (1893);  £crivains d^aujour- 
d'kui  (1894);  Studes  sur  la  lUUrature  franQaise  (5  vols.,  1896- 
1905);  Les  Jeunes  (1896);  Essais  sur  le  thidtre  contemporain 
(1897);  Les  Hammes  et  les  idSes  du  XlX'si^cle  (1903);  and  an 
edition  of  the  Lettres  d'Elvire  d  LamarUne  (1905). 

DOUNE,  a  police  burgh  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  8}  m.  N.W. 
of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  930.  It  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Teith,  here  crossed  by  the  bridge 
built  in  X  53  5  by  Robert  Spittal,  tailor  to  James  IV.  The  town 
was  once  famous  for  its  pistols  and  sporrans  (as  the  purses  worn 
with  the  kilt  are  called),  which  were  in  great  request  by  the 
clansmen  of  the  Highlands.  Doune  Castle,  now  in  ruins,  occupies 
a  commanding  position  on  the  Teith,  at  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ardoch.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Murdoch,  2nd  duke  of  Albany  (d.  1425),  and  was  sometimes  a 
residence  of  the  sovereigns,  among  them  James  V.  and  Queen 
Mary.  A  nephew  of  Rob  Roy  held  it  for  Prince  Charlie,  and  it 
figures  in  Scott's  Waverley,  It  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Moray 
(Murray) ,  who  derives  from  it  his  title  of  Lord  Doune,  and  was  the 
home  of  James  Stewart,  the  "  bonnie  carl "  of  Moray,  murdered  at 
Donibristle  m  Fife  by  the  earl  of  Huntly  (1592).  The  braes  of 
Dotme  lie  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  and  extend  towards  Uam 
Var.  Deanston  (pop.  652),  i  m.  S.W.  of  Doune,  on  the  right  bank 
of  theTdth,  wasthe  scene  of  the  labours  of  James  Smith  (X789- 
1850),  the  agricultural  engineer,  who  was  also  manager  of  the 
cotton  mills  estabtished  there  in  1 78  5.  On  his  farm  Smith  carried 
out  his  experiments  in  deep  and  thorough  draining,  and  also 


iiivenLted  a  reaping  machine,  the  subsoU  plough  and  numerous 
other  valuable  appliances. 

DOURO  (Span.  Duero,  Port.  Dtmro,  anc.  Durius),  a  river  of 
the  Iberian  Peninsula.  The  Douro  rises  south  of  the  Sierra  de 
la  Demanda,  in  the  Pico  de  Urbion,  an  isolated  mountain  mass 
7389  ft.  high.  It  describes  a  wide  curve  eastwards  x>ast  S<xia, 
then  flows  westward  across  the  Castilian  table-land,  passing 
south  of  ValladoUd,  with  Toro  and  Zamora  on  its  right  bank; 
then  from  a  point  3  m.  £.  of  Paradella  to  Barca  d'Ahra  it  flows 
south-west  and  forms  the  frontier  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
for  65  m.  It  crosses  Portugal  in  a  westerly  direction  through  a 
narrow  and  tortuous  bed,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  3  m.  below 
Oporto  at  S&o  jaao  da  Foz.  The  length  of  the  Douro,  which  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  Iberian  river  except  the  Tagus  and 
Guadiana,  is  probably  about  485  m.;  but  competent  authorities 
differ  widely  in  their  estimates,  the  extremes  given  being  420  and 
507  m.  In  Spain  the  Douro  receives  from  the  right  the  rivers 
Pisuerga,  Valderaduey  and£sla,and  from  the  l^t  several  small 
streams  which  drain  the  Sierra  Guadarrama,  be^des  the  more 
important  rivers  Adaja,  Tormes  and  Yeltes;  in  Portugal  it 
receives  the  Agueda,  C6a  and  Paiva  from  the  left,  and  the  Sabor, 
T4a  and  Tamega  horn  the  right.  The  area  drained  by  the  Douro 
and  its  tributaries  is  upwards  of  37,500  sq.  m.,  and  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  vast  plateau  of  Old  Castile,  between  the  water- 
sheds of  the  Cantabrian  Motmtains,  on  the  north,  and  the 
Guadarrama,  Gredos,  Gata  and  Estrella  ranges,  on  the  south. 
The  lower  stream  is  beset  with  numerous  rapids,  called  pantos, 
and  is  subject  to  swift  and  violent  inimdations.  On  this  account 
navigation  is  attended  with  difficulties  and  risks  between  its 
mouth  and  Barca  d'Alva;  but  a  railway,  ruiming  for  the  most 
part  along  the  right  bank,  skirts  the  river  during  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  through  Portugal.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  partly 
blocked  by  a  sandy  bar;  only  ships  of  light  draught  can  enter, 
while  those  of  greater  burden  are  accommodated  at  the  harbour 
of  Leixoes,  an  artificial  basin  constructed  about  3  m.  N.  On  its 
way  through  Portugal  the  Douro  traverses  the  Pai2  do  Vinho, 
one  of  the  richest  wine-produdng  territories  hi  the  world;  laiige 
quantities  of  wine  are  conveyed  to  Oporto  in  sailing  boats.  The 
Douro  yields  an  abundance  of  flsh,  especially  trout,  shad  and 
lampreys. 

DOUROUCOULI»  apparently  the  native  name  (perhaps  derived 
from  their  cries)  of  a  small  group  of  American  monkeys  ranging 
from  Nicaragua  to  Amazonia  and  eastern  Peru,  and  forming  the 
genus  Nyclipiihecus,  In  addition  to  the  absence  of  prehensile 
power  in  their  tails,  doiuoucoulis,  also  known  as  night-apes,  are 
distinguished  by  their  large  eyes,  the  sockets  of  which  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  skull,  the  partition 
between  the  nostrils  being  in  consequence  narrower  than  usual. 
The  ears  are  short,  and  the  hair  rotmd  the  eyes  forms  a  disk. 
Douroucoulis  live  in  parties,  and  are  purely  nocturnal,  sleeping 
during  the  day  in  hollow  trees,  and  coming  out  at  inght  to  feed  on 
insects  and  fruits,  when  they  utter  piercing  cat-like  screams. 

DOUSA*  JANUS  [Jan  van  der  Does],  lord  of  Noordwyck 
(1545-1604),  Dutch  statesman,  historian,  poet  and  philologist, 
and  the  heroic  defender  of  Leiden,  was  bom  at  Noordwyck,  in 
the  province  of  Holland,  on  the  6th  of  December  1 545.  He  began 
his  studies  at  Lier  in  Brabant,  became  a  pupil  of  Henry  Junius 
at  Delft  in  1560,  and  then  passed  on  in  succession  to  Louvain, 
Douai  and  Paris.  Here  he  studied  Greek  under  Pierre  Dorat, 
professor  at  the  College  Royal,  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
chancellor  L'H6pital,  Tumebus,  Ronsard  and  othi^r  eminent 
men.  On  his  return  rn  1565  he  married  Elizabeth  van  Zuylen. 
His  name  stands  in  the  list  of  nobles  who  in  that  year  formed  a 
league  against  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  active  part  in  public  affairs  till  1572,  when  he  was  sent 
as  a  member  of  an  embassy  to  England.  He  was  not,  however, 
at  first  very  eager  to  commit  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  William 
the  Silent,  prince  of  Orange,  but  having  once  chosen  his  side, 
he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle  for  freedom 
from  the  Spanish  yoke.  Fortunately  for  Leiden  be  was  residing 
in  the  town  at  the  time  of  the  famous  siege.  He  held  no  post  in 
the  government,  but  in  the  hour  of  need  he,  though  not  trained  to 
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AMERICAN  WILD  CARRIER   PIGEON,  RING  DOVE  OR  WOOD  PIGEON, 

Eclopisles  mieralorius.  Columba  palumbus. 

(After  the  coloured  drawings  by  Mme.  Knip  (Pauline  de  Courcelles),  painter  to  the  Empress  Marie  Louise,  in  Les  Pigeons. 
VUL4J0.  Text  by  C.  J.  Themminck,  Paris,    181 1.) 
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NICOBAR  PIGEON,  Caioetuu  nicobarka. 
{After  Mme.  Knip,  as  above.) 


CROWNED  PIGEON,  Coura  eoronata. 
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Photographs  of  two  typical  pedigree  Homing  or  Racing  Pigeons,  colours  black  and  blue  chequer,  bred  and  shown  by 
Frederick  Romer,  Esq.,  prize-winners  in  races  from  France  to  England. 
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arms,  took  the  command  of  a  company  of  troops.  His  fearlessness 
and  unshaken  lesolution  had  no  small  influence  in. encouraging 
the  regents  and  the  citizens  to  prolong  the  defence.  .Oil  the 
foundation  of  the  university  of  Leiden  by  WiUiam  the  Silent, 
Dousa  was  appointed  first  curator,  and  he  held  this  office  for 
nearly  thirty  yeats.  Through  his  friendships  with  foreign  scholars 
he  drew  to  Leiden  many  illustrious  teachers,  and  professors^ 
After  the  assasKinntion  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1584,  Dousa 
undertook  a.  private  journey  to  £ngland  to  try  and  persuade 
Queen  Elisabeth  to  sui^Kurt  the  cause  of  the  states,  aind  in  1 585  he 
went  at  the  head  of  a  formal  embassy  for  the  same  purpose* 
About  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  of 
Holland  {regutenneeskr  van  HaUatid),  and  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  him  of  historical  research  he  turned  to  good  account. 
He  had  three  sons  and  fiive  daughters.  All  his  sons  acquired 
a  reputation  for  learning,  but  two  of  them  died  before  their 
fathex.  Dousa  was  author  of  several  vohunes  of  Latin  verse 
and  of  philological  commentaries  on  Horace,  Plautus,  CatuUua 
and  other  Latin  poets.  His  principid  work  is  the  Annals  of 
Holland,  which  first  appeared  in  a  metrical  form  in  1599^  and 
was  published  in  prose  imder  the  title  of  Balaviae  HoUandiacque 
annaies  in  1601.  Dousa  also  took  i>art  as  editor  or  contributor 
in  various  other  publications.  He  died  at  Noordwyck  on  the 
Sth  of  October  1604,  and  was  interred  at  the  Hague ;  but  no 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  till  1792,  when  one  of  his 
descendants  placed  a  tomb  to  his  honour  in  the  church  of 
Noordwyck.  There  are  good  portraits  of  the  Great  Dousa,  as  he 
is  often  called,  by  Visscher  and  Houbraken. 

IM)UVILLB,  JBAN  BAPTISTE  (i794?-x837),  French  traveUer, 
was  bom  at  Hambye,  in  the  department  of  Manche.  Having  at 
an  early  age  inherited  a  fortune,  he  decided  to  gratify  his  taste 
for  foreign  travel.  According  to  his  own  profession  he  visited 
India,  Kashmir,  Khorasan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor  and  many  parts 
of  Europe.  La  i8s6  he  went  to  South  America,  and  in  1827  left 
Brazil  for  the  Portuguese  posaessions  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
where  his  presence  in  March  1828  is  proved  by  the  mention 
made  of  him  in  letters  of  Castillo  Branco,  the  governor-general 
of  Loanda.  Li  May  183 1  he  reappeared  in  France,  claiming  to 
have  pushed  his  explorations  into  the  very  heart  of  central  Africa, 
His  story  was  readily  accepted  by  the  Soci6t6  de  G^graphie  of 
Paris,  which  hastened  to  recognize  his  servioes  by  assigning  him 
the  great  gold  medal,  and  appointing  him  their  secretary  for  the 
year  1832.  On  the  publication  of  his  narrative.  Voyage  au  Conga 
a  dans  Fintirieur  de  I'Afrique  iquinoxiale,  which  occupied  three 
volumes  and  was  accompanied  by  an  elaborate  atlas,  public 
enthusiasm  ran  high.  Befot^  the  year  18312  was  out,  however, 
it  was  established  that  DouviUe's  Voyage  was  romance  and  not 
verity.  He  had  probably  been  inspired  by  the  appearance  of 
Ren6  Cailli6's  accoimt  of  his  journey  to  Timbuktu,  and  wished 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  fame  attaching  to  African  explorers. 
Douville  tried  vainly  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  story  in  Ma 
D^ense  (1832),  and  Trente  mats  de  ma  vie,  ou  quinze  mots  avanl  et 
quime  mots  aprhs  mon  voyage  au  Congo  (1833).  Mile  Audrun,  a 
lady  to  whom  he  was  about  to  be  married,  oommitted  suicide 
from  grief  at  the  disgrace;  and  the  adventurer  withdrew  in  X833 
to  Brazil,  and  proceeded  to  make  explorations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon.  According  to  Dr  G.  Gardner,  in  his  Travels  in  the 
Inienar  of  Brazil  (1846),  he  was  murdered  in  1837  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sao  Frandsco  for  charging  too  high  for  his  medical 
assistance.  Douville  may  well  have  explored  part  of  the  pro* 
vince  of  Angola,  and  Sir  Richard  Burton  maintained  that  the 
Frenchman's  descriptions  of  the  country  of  the  Congo  were  life- 
like; that  his  observations  on  the  anthropology,  ceremonies, 
customs  and  maladies  of  the  people  were  remarkably  accurate; 
and  that  even  the  native  words  used  in  his  narrative  were  '*  for 
the  most  part  given  with  unusual  correctness."  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  that  the  chhi  source  of  Douville's  inspiration 
was  a  number  of  impublished  Portuguese  manuscripts  to  which 
he  had  access. 

DOUW  (or  Dow),  GERHARD  (1613-1680),  Dutch  painter, 
was  bom  at  Leiden  on  the  7th  of  April  1613.  His  first  instructor 
in  drawing  and  design  was  Bartholomew  Dolendo,  an  engraver; 


and  he  afterwards  learned  the  art  of  glass-painting  under  Peter 
Kouwhoorn.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Rembrandt,  with  whom  he  continued  for  three  years.  From  the 
great  master  of  the  Flemish  school  he  acquired  his  skill  in  colour- 
ing, and  in  the  more  subtle  effects  of  chkroscuro;  and  the  style 
of  Rembrandt  is  reflected  in  several  of  his  earlier  pictures,  notably 
in  a  portrait  of  himsdf  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  the  Bridge- 
water  House  gaUery,  and  in  Ihe  ^*  Blind  Tobit  going  to  meet  his 
Son,"  at  Wardour  Castle.  At  a  comparatively  early  point  in  his 
career,  however,  he  had  formed  a  manner  of  his  own  distinct 
from,  and  indeed  in  some  respects  antagonistic  to,  that  of  his 
master.  Gifted  with  unusual  clearness  of  vision  and  precision 
of  manipulation,  he  cultivated  a  minute  and  elaborate  style  oC 
treatment ;  and  probably  few  painters  ever  q)ent  more  time  and 
paios  on  all  the  details  of  their  pictures  down  to  the  most  trivial. 
He  is  said  to  have  spent  five  days  in  painting  a  hand;  and  his 
work  was  so  fine  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  manufacture  his 
own  brushes.  Notwithstanding  the  minuteness  of  his  touch,  how- 
^  ever,  the  general  effect  was  harmonious  and  free  from  stiffness, 
and  his  colour  was  always  admirably  fresh  and  transparent.  He 
was  fond  of  representing  subjects  in  lantern  or  candle  light,  the 
effects  of  which  he  reproduc^  with  a  fideh'ty  and  skill  which  no 
other  master  has  equalled.  He  frequently  painted  by  the  aid  of 
a  cx>ncave  mirror,  and  to  obtain  exactness  looked  at  his  subject 
through  a  frame  crossed  with  squares  of  silk  thread.  His  practice 
as  a  portrait  painter,  which  was  at  first  considerable,  gradually 
declined,  sitters  being  unwilling  to  give  hijEn  the  time  that  he 
deemed  necessary.  His  pictiu-es  were  always  small  in  size, 
and  represented  chiefly  subjects  in  still  life.  Upwards  of  200 
are  attributed  to  him,  and  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  great  public  collections  of  Europe.  His  cfsef-d'emvre  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  "  Woman  sick  of  the  Dropsy,"  in 
the  Louvre.  The  **  Evening  School,"  in  the  Amsterdam  gallery, 
is  the  best  example  of  the  candlelight  scenes  in  which  he  excelled. 
In  the  National  Gallery,  London,  favouraUe  specimens  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  **  Poulterer's  Shop,"  and  a  portrait  of  himself. 
Douw's  pictures  brought  high  prices,  and  it  is  said  that  Pjesident 
Van  Spiring  of  the  Hague  paid  him  1000  florins  a  year  simply 
for  the  right  of  pre-emption.  Douw  died  in  1680.  His  most 
celebrated  pupil  was  Francis  Mieria 

DOVE,  a  river  of  England,  tributary  to  the  Trent,  rising  in  Axe 
Edge,  Derbyshire,  and  throiigh  almost  its  entire  course  forming 
the  boundary  of  that  county  with  Staffordshire.  In  its  upper 
course  it  traverses  a  fine  narrow  valley,  where  the  limestone  bills 
exhibit  many  picturesque  cliffs,  gullies  and  caves.  Dovedale, 
that  part  of  the  valley  which  lies  between  Dove  Holes  and 
Thorpe  Cloud  (or  with  a  wider  significance  between  the  towns  of 
Hartington  and  Ashbourne) ,  is  especially  famous.  Below  Thorpe 
Cloud  the  Dove  receives  on  the  west  the  waters  of  the  Manifold, 
which,  like  its  tributary  the  Hamps,  and  other  streams  in  the 
limestone  district,  has  part  of  its  course  below  gmund.  Near  the 
village  of  Rocester  the  Chumet  joins  the  Dove  on  the  west,  and 
then  the  course  of  the  main  stream,  hitherto  southerly,  bends 
nearly  easterly  on  passing  Uttoxeter,  and,  winding  through  a 
widening  valley,  joins  the  Trent  at  Newton  Solney,  a  short 
distance  below  Burton-on-Trent.  The  length  of  the  valley  is 
about  40  m.  and  the  total  fall  of  the  river  about  1450  ft.  The 
Dove  is  well  known  for  its  trout-fishing,  and  the  portioh  of  the 
upper  valley  called  Beresford  Dale,  below  Hartington,  has  a 
special  interest  for  fishermen  through  its  associations  with  Izaak 
Walton  and  his  friend  Charles  Cotton,  whose  fishing-house  stands 
near  the  Pike  Pool,  a  reach  of  the  river  with  a  lofty  rock  rising 
from  its  centre. 

DOVE  (Dutch  duyve,  Dan.  due,  Ice.  dufa,  Ger.  Taube),  a 
name  most  commonly  applied  by  onuthologists  to  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  of  birds  usually  called  ipigeons  {Columhae) ; 
but  no  sharp  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  pigeons  and 
doves,  and  in  general  literature  the  two  words  are  used  almost 
indifferently,  while  no  one  species  can  be  poifited  out  to  which 
the  word  dove,  taken  alone,  seems  to  be  absolutely  proper.  The 
largest  of  the  group  to  which  the  name  is  applicable  is  perhaps 
the  ring-dove,  or  wood-pigeon,  also  called  in  many  parts  of 
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Britain  cushat  and  queest  (Columba  pdtumbus,  Unn.),  a  very 
common  bird  throii^out  the  British  Islands  and  most  parts 
of  Europe.  It  associates  in  winter  in  large  flocks,  the  numbers 
of  which  (owing  partly  to  the  destruction  of  predaceous  animals, 
but  still  more  to  the  modem  system  of  agriculture,  and  the 
growth  of  plantations  in  many  districts  that  were  before  treeless) 
have  increased  enormously.  In  former  days,  when  the  breadth  of 
land  in  Britain  under  green  crops  was  comparatively  small,  these 
birds  found  little  food  in  the  dead  season,  and  this  scarcity  was  a 
natural  check  on  their  superabundance.  But  since  the  extended 
cultivation  of  turnips  and  plants  of  similar  use  the  case  is  altered, 
and  perhaps  at  no  time  of  the  year  has  provender  become  more 
plentiful  than  in  winter.  The  ring-dove  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  European  species  by  its  larger  size,  and 
especially  by  the  white  spot  on  either  side  of  its  neck,  forming  a 
nearly  continuous  "  ring,"  whence  the  bird  takes  its  name,  and 
the  large  white  patches  in  its  wings,  which  are  very  conspicuous 
in  flight.  It  breeds  several  times  in  the  year,  making  for  its  nest 
a  slight  platform  of  sticks  on  the  horizontal  bough  of  a  tree,  and 
laying  therein  two  eggs — which,  as  in  all  the  Columbae,  are  white. 
It  is  semi-domestic  in  the  London  parks. 

Hie  stock-dove  (C.  aenas  of  most  authors)  is  a  smaller  species, 
with  many  of  the  habits  of  the  former,  but  breeding  by  preference 
in  the  stocks  of  hollow  trees  or  in  rabbit-holes.  It  is  darker  in 
colour  than  the  ring-dove,  without  any  white  on  its  neck  or 
wings,  and  is  much  less  common  and  more  locally  distributed. 

The  rock-dove  (C.  Uvia,  Temm.)  much  resembles  the  stock-dove, 
but  is  of  a  lighter  colour,  with  two  black  bars  on  its  wings,  and  a 
white  rump.  In  its  wild  state  it  haunts  most  of  the  rocky  parts 
of  the  coast  of  Europe,  from  the  Faeroes  to  the  Cyclades,  and, 
seldom  going  inland,  is  comparatively  rare.  Yet,  as  it  is  without 
contradiction  the  parent-stem  of  all  British  domestic  pigeons,  its 
numbers  must  far  exceed  those  of  both  the  former  put  together. 
In  Egypt  and  various  parts  of  Asia  it  is  represented  by  what 
Charles  Darwin  has  called  "  wild  races,"  which  are  commonly 
accounted  good  "  species  "  (C.  schimperiy  C.  affinis,  C.  intermedia, 
C.  leuconota,  and  so  forth),  though  they  differ  from  one  another 
far  less  than  do  nearly  all  the  domestic  forms,  of  which  more  than 
150  kinds  that  "  breed  true,"  and  have  been  separately  named, 
are  known  to  exist.  Very  many  of  these,  if  found  wild,  would 
have  unquestionably  been  ranked  by  the  best  ornithologists 
as  distinct ''  species  "  and  several  of  them  would  as  undoubtedly 
have  been  placed  in  different  genera.  These  various  breeds  are 
classified  by  Darwin  *  in  four  groups  as  follows. — 

Group  I.,  composed  of  a  single  Race,  that  of  the  "  Pouters,** 
having  the  gullet  of  great  size,  barely  separated  from  the  crop,  and 
often  mflated,  the  IxKly  and  legs  elongated,  and  a  moderate  bill. 
The  most  strongly  marked  sub-race,  the  Improved  English  Pouter, 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  distinct  of  all  domesticated  pigeons. 

Group  II.  includes  three  Races: — (i)  "  Carriers,'*  with  a  long 
pointed  bill,  the  eyes  surrounded  by  much  bare  skin,  and  the  neck 
and  body  much  elongated ;  (2)  "  Runts,"  with  a  long,  massive  bill, 
and  the  body  of  great  size;  and  (3)  "  Barbs,"  with  a  short,  broad 
bill,  much  bare  skin  round  the  eyes,  and  the  skin  over  the  nostrils 
swollen.  Of  the  first  four  and  of  the  second  five  sub-races  are  dis- 
tinguished. 

Group  III.  is  confessedly  artificial,  and  to  it  are  assigned  fix^e 
Races: — (i)  "  Fan-tails,"  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  their  tails,  which  may  consist  of  as  many  as  forty-two 
rectrices  in  place  of  the  ordmary  twelve;  (2)  "  Turbits '  and 
"  Owls,"  with  the  feathers  of  the  throat  diverging,  and  a  short  thick 
bill ;  (3)  "  Tumblers,"  possessing  the  marvellous  habit  of  tumbling 
backwards  during  flight,  or,  in  some  breeds,  even  on  the  ground,  and 
having  a  ^ort,  conical  bill;  (4)  "  Frill-backs,"  in  which  the  feathers 
are  reversed ;  and  (5)  "  Jacobins,"  with  the  feathers  of  the  neck 
forming  a  hood,  and  the  wines  and  tail  long. 

Group  IV.  greatly  resembles  the  normal  form,  and  comprises 
two  Races: — (i)  *'  Trumpeters,"  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  neck  curling  forward,  the  face  much  feathered,  and  a  very 
peculiar  voice,  and  (2)  Pigeons  scarcely  differing  in  structure  from 
the  wild  stock. 

Besides  these  some  three  or  four  other  little-known  breeds  exist, 
and  the  whole  number  of  breeds  and  sub-breeds  almost  defies 
computation.    The  difference  between  them  is  in  many  cases  far 

>  TheVariation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication  (London, 
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from  being  superficial,  for  Darwin  has  shown  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  the  dLeleton  which  is  constant,  and  the  modificati<ms 
that  have  been  effected  in  the  proportions  of  the  head  and  stenkal 
apparatus  are  very  remarkable.  Yet  the  proof  that  all  these 
different  birds  have  descended  from  one  common  stock  is  nearly 
certain.  Here  there  is  no  need  to  point  out  its  bearing  upon  the 
theory  of  natural  selection.  The  antiquity  of  some  of  these 
breeds  is  not  the  least  interesting  pjart  of  the  subject,  nor  is  the  use 
to  which  one  at  least  of  them  has  long  been  applied.  The  dove 
from  the  earliest  period  in  history  has  been  associated  with  the 
idea  of  a  messenger  (Genesis  viii.  8-12),  and  the  employment 
of  pigeons  in  that  ca{>adty,  developed  successivdy  by  Greeks, 
Romans,  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  has  come  down  to  modem 
times. 

The  various  foreign  species,  if  not  truly  belonging  to  the  genus 
Colutnba,  are  barely  separable  therefrom.  Of  these  examples 
may  be  found  in  the  Indian,  Ethiopian  and  Neotropical  regions. 
Innumerable  other  forms  entitled  to  the  name  of  '*  dove  "  are 
to  be  foimd  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and  nowhere  more 
abimdantly  than  in  the  Australian  Region.  A.  R.  Wallace  (Ibis, 
1865,  pp.  365-400)  considers  that  they  attain  their  maximum 
development  in  the  Papuan  Subregion,  where,  though  the  land 
area  is  less  than  one-sixth  that  of  Europe,  more  than  a  quarter  of 
all  the  species  (some  300  in  number)  known  to  exist  are  found- 
owing,  he  suggests,  to  the  absence  of  forest-haunting  and  fruit- 
eating  mammals,  which  are  in  most  cases  destructive  to  eggs 
also. 

To  a  small  group  of  birds  the  name  dove  is,  however,  especially 
applicable  in  common  parlance.  This  is  the  group  containing 
the  turtle-dovesr— the  time*faonoured  emblem  of  tenderness 
and  conjugal  love.  The  common  turtle-dcrve  of  Europe  {Tnrtur 
aurUus)  is  one  of  those  species  which  are  gradually  extending 
their  area.  In  England,  in  the  i8th  century,  it  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  known  in  the  southern  and  western  counties. 
Though  in  the  character  of  a  straggler  only,  it  now  reaches  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  and  is  perhaps  nowhere  more 
abundant  than  in  many  of  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  of 
England.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  same  thing  has  been 
observed,  though  indeed  not  so  definitely;  and  this  species  has 
appeared  as  a  casual  visitor  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Its  graceful 
form  and  the  delicate  harmony  of  its  modest  colouring  are  pro- 
verbial. Hie  species  is  migratory,  reaching  Europe  late  in  April 
and  retiring  in  September.  Another  species,  and  one  perhaps 
better  known  from  being  commonly  kept  in  confinement,  is 
that  called  by  many  the  collared  orfiarbary  dove  {T.  risorius) 
— the  second  English  name  probably  indicating  that  it  was  by 
way  of  the  Barbary  coast  that  it  was  brought  to  England. 
This  is  distinguished  by  its  cream-coloured  plumage  and  black 
necklace.  (A,  N.) 

DOVER,  QEORQB  JAMBS  WBLBORE  AQAR-ELUS,  Baron 
(1797-1833),  English  man  of  letters,  bom  on  the  14th  of  January 
1797,  was  the  only  son  of  the  2nd  Viscount  Clifden.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
In  1 8 1 8  he  was  returned  to  pariiament  as  member  for  Heytesbuiy . 
He  afterwards  represented  Seaford  (1820),  Ludgershall  (1826) 
and  Okehampton  (1830).  He  seconded  Canning's  motion  in 
1822  for  a  bill  to  relieve  die  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholic  peers, 
and  consistently  supported  liberal  principles.  In  party  politics, 
however,  he  took  httle  interest,  but  he  zealously  advocated  in 
parliament  and  elsewhere  that  state  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  cause  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  1824  he  was 
the  leading  promoter  of  the  grant  of  £57,000  for  the  purchase  of 
John  Julius  Angerstein's  collection  of  pictures,  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  National  Gallery.  On  the  formation  of  Lord 
Grey's  administration,  in  November  1830,  he  was  appointed  chief 
commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  but  was  compelled  by  delicate 
health  to  resign  it  after  two  months'  occupancy.  In  June  183 1, 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  he  was  raised  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  receiving  an  English  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Dover. 
He  was  president  (1832)  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature^  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum  and  of  the  National  Gallery,  and 
a  commissioner  of  public  records.    He  died  on  the  xoth  of  July 
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1833.  Lord  Dover's  works  are  chiefly  historical,  and  include 
Tke  True  History  of  the  Iron  Mask,  extracted  from  Documents  in 
The  French  Archsoes  (i8a6),  Inquiries  respecting  the  Character  of 
Clarendon  (18^7),  and  a  Life  of  Frederick  II.  (1831).  He  also 
edited  the  Ellis  Correspondence  (1829)  and  Walpol^s  Letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann  (1833). 

DOVER,  HENRY  JBRMTN,  Eakl  of  (r.  1636-1708),  was  the 
second  son  oi  Sir  Thonias  Jermyn,  of  Rushbroke,  Suffolk,  elder 
brother  of  Henry  Jermyn,  earl  of  St  Albans  (^.v.).  Jerm}^! 
surpassed  his  unde,  St  Albans,  in  reputation  for  profligacy, 
figuring  frequently  as  "  the  little  Jermyn  "  in  the  Grammont 
Memoirs,  as  the  lover  of  Lady  Castkmaine,  Lady  Shrewsbury, 
Miss  Jennings  and  other  beauties  of  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
He  was  also  a  noted  duellist  and  a  lifelong  gambler.  While  the 
court  was  in  exile,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  household  of  the  duke 
of  York,  to  whom  he  became  master  of  the  horse  at  the  Restora- 
tion. Being  a  Roman  Catholic  he  enjoyed  a  position  of  influence 
with  James  II.,  who  on  his  accession  raised  Jermyn  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Dover  in  1685,  and  appointed  him  lieutenant-general  of 
the  royal  guard  in  1686.  At  the  Revolution,  Dover  adhered  to 
James,  whom  he  followed  abroad,  and  in  July  1689  the  deposed 
sovereign  created  him  Baron  Jermyn  of  Royston,  Baron  Ipswich, 
Viscount  Cheveley  and  earl  of  Dover;  these  honours  being  among 
the  "  Jacobite  peerages  "  which  were  not  recognized  by  the 
English  government,  though  Jermyn  became  generally  known  as 
the  earl  of  Dover.  He  commanded  a  troop  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne;  but  shortly  afterwards  made  his  submission  to  William 
ni.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Thomas  as  3rd  Baron  Jermyn  of 
St  Edmundsbury  in  1 703 ,  and  died  in  1 708.  As  he  left  no  children 
by  his  wife,  Judith,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Foley,  of  Badley, 
Suffolk,  his  titles  became  extinct  at  his  death. 

See  Samuel  Pepys,  Diary,  edited  by  H.  B.  Whcatley,  9  vols. 
(London,  1893);  Anthony  Hamilton,  Memoirs  of  Grammont  (Bohn 
edition,  London,  1846);  J.  S.  Clarke,  Life  of  James  II.,  2  vols. 
(London,  1816);  Narcissus  Luttrell,  Brief  Relation  of  State  Affairs 
167S-1714, 6vols.  (Oxford,  1857). 

DOVER*  ROBERT  (1575-1641),  English  captain  and  attorney, 
is  known  as  the  founder  and  director  for  many  years  of  the 
"Cotswold  Games,"  which  he  originated  as  a  protest  against 
the  growing  Puritanism  of  the  day.  These  sports,  which  were 
referred  to  by  contemporary  writers  as  "  Mr  Robert  Dover's 
Olimpick  Games  upon  the  Cotswold  Hills,''  consisted  of  cudgel- 
playing,  wrestling,  running  at  the  quintain,  jumping,  casting  the 
bar  and  hammer,  hand-ball,  g3annastics,  rural  dances  and  games 
and  horse-racing,  the  winners  in  which  received  valuable  prizes. 
They  continued  from  about  the  year  1604  until  three  years 
after  the  death  of  Dover,  which  took  place  in  1641.  They  were 
revived  for  a  brief  period  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

DOVERt  the  capital  of  Delaware,  U.S.A.,  and  the  county  seat 
of  Kent  county,  on  the  St  Jones  River,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state,  about  48  m.  S.  of  Wilmington  and  about  9  m.  from  Delaware 
Bay.  Pop.  (1890)  3061;  (1900)  3329  (772  negroes);  (1910)  3720. 
Dover  is  served  by  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington 
railway  (Pennsylvania  system).  The  state  house,  built  about 
1722  for  a  court  house,  was  remodelled  for  its  present  purpose 
in  1 791;  it  contains  the  state  litvary,  which  in  1908  had  about 
50,000  boiind  volumes.  Dover  is  the  seat  of  the  Wilmington 
Conference  Academy  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  and  about  2  m.  N. 
is  the  state  college  for  coloured  students  (co-educational;  opened 
in  1892),  an  agricultural  and  manual  training  school.  The 
surrounding  country  is  largely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  small 
fruit.  Among  the  manufacturers  are  canned  fruit  and  meat 
(especially  i>oultry),  timber,  machine  shop  products,  baskets  and 
crates,  and  silk.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  171 7;  in  1777  it 
replaced  New  Castle  as  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  in  1829  it 
was  incorporated  as  a  town.  Dover  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
American  patriot,  Caesar  Rodney  (17 28-1 784),  whose  home  near 
Dover  is  still  standing. 

DOVER»  a  seaport  and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Kent,  England,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  76  m.  E.S.E.  of 
London  by  the  South-Eastern  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1891) 
33)5o3;  (1901)  41,794.    It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 


stream,  the  Dour,  whose  valley  here  breaches  the  high  chalk  difis 
which  fringe  the  coast  on  either  hand.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
healthy  locality,  and  the  steep  shore  and  open  downs  make  it 
an  agreeable  summer  resort.  The  better  residential  quarters  lie 
along  the  seaboard  and  on  the  higher  ground,  notably  on  a  western 
spur  of  the  Castle  Hill.  The  dominant  object  of  the  place  is  the 
castle,  on  the  east  height,  375  ft.  above  sea-level,  between  which 
and  the  batteries  on  the  western  heights  lies  the  old  town.  The 
castle  occupies  a  space  of  35  acres.  Within  its  precincts  are  a 
Roman  pharos  or  lighthouse,  still  exhibiting  the  Roman  masonry; 
the  andent  fortress  church  (St  Mary  in  Castro) ;  some  remains  of 
the  Saxon  fort;  and  the  massive  keep  and  subsidiary  defences 
(such  as  the  Constable's,  Avranche's,  and  other  towers)  of  the 
Norman  building.  The  church,  substantially  unaltered,  forms  an 
almost  unique  Christian  relic.  It  has  been  called  Roman,  but  is 
later.  It  is  cruciform  in  shape,  and  the  walls  are  built  mainly  of 
flint,  but  jambs  and  arches  are  formed  of  Roman  bricks.  At  the 
end  of  the  X2th  century  it  was  remodelled  and  given  an  Early 
English  character.  In  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century  it  was 
dismantled  and  turned  into  a  storehouse;  and  so  continued  until 
1863,  when,  having  been  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  it  was  again 
opened  for  divine  service,  and  is  now  the  chapel  of  the  castle 
garrison. 

The  view  from  the  castle  keep  indudes  on  a  clear  day  the  line 
of  cliffs  from  Folkestone  to  Ramsgate  on  the  one  side,  and  from 
Boulogne  to  Gravelines  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait.  The  cliffs 
are  honeycombed  in  all  directions  with  military  works.  They 
are  covered  by  modem  works  on  the  north  side  known  as  Fort 
Burgoyne,  and  additional  works  extend  eastwards  towards  St 
Margaret's  Bay.  The  western  heights,  where  is  the  foundation 
of  another  Roman  lighthouse,  form  a  further  circuit  of  fortifica- 
tions. They  are  still  more  elevated  than  the  castle.  A  military 
shaft,  locally  known  as  the  Corkscrew  Staircase,  affords  com- 
munication between  the  barracks  and  the  town.  Remains  were 
discovered  here  in  1854  of  a  round  church  of  the  Templars  (Holy 
Sepulchre),  32  ft.  in  diameter;  the  church,  doubtless,  in  which 
Eling  John  made  his  submission  to  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  I2i3« 
Archcliffe  Fort  lies  to  the  south-west  of  old  Dover.  There  may 
further  be  mentioned  the  remnant  of  the  Saxon  collegiate  church 
of  the  canons  of  St  Martin,  and  the  parish  church  of  St  Mary  the 
Virgin.  This  last  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1 843-1 844,  but 
preserves  the  three  bays  of  the  Saxon  church,  with  its  western 
narthex,  on  which  was  superimposed  the  Norman  tower,  which 
presents  its  rich  front  to  the  street.  The  rest  of  the  church  is 
mainly  Norman  and  Early  English.  A  later  Norman  church 
stands  under  the  Castle  Hill,  but  its  parochial  status  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  modem  church  of  St  James. 

The  remains  of  the  sf^endid  foundation  of  St  Martin's  priory, 
of  the  1 2th  century,  include  the  great  gate,  the  house  refectory, 
with  campanile,  and  the  spacious  strangers'  refectory,  now  incor- 
porated in  Dover  College.  The  college  of  St  Martin  for  twenty-two 
secular  canons,  which  had  been  established  in  the  castle  in  696, 
was  removed  into  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
and  in  1 139  became  a  Benedictine  priory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  at  Canterbury,  to  which  see  the  lands  are  still  attached.  The 
interior  of  the  refectory  is  very  fine.  In  High  Street  may  be  seen 
the  noble  ball  and  truncated  fabric  of  the  Maison  Dieu  founded  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh  in  the  13th  century  for  the  reception  of  pilgrims 
of  all  nations.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  1830  it  was  used 
as  a  crown  victualling  office,  but  was  subsequently  purchased  by 
the  corporation  and  adapted  as  a  town  hall.  The  new  town  hall 
adjoining  the  old  hall  of  the  Maison  Dieu  wad  opened  in  1883. 
The  museum  (1849)  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  local 
antiqidties  and  a  natural  history  collection. 

Among  various  charitable  institutions  are  the  National  Sailors' 
Home  and  the  Gordon  Boys'  and  Victoria  Seaside  Orphanages. 
Besides  the  church  of  St  James,  mentioned  above,  other  modem 
churches  are  those  of  Holy  Trinity  and  Christ  church,  and  further 
up  the  valley  there  are  the  parish  churches  of  Charlton  (originally 
Norman)  and  Buckland  (Early  English).  Among  educational 
establishments  is  Dover  College,  occup3dng  the  site  and  remaining 
buildings  of  St  Martin's  priory,  with  additional  modem  buildings. 
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It  was  instituted  in  1871,  and  educates  about  220  boys.  There 
is  a  separate  junior  school. 

Dover  is  the  only  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  which  is  still  a  great 
port.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  ports  for  passenger  communica- 
tions across  the  Channel,  steamers  connecting  it  with  Calais  and 
Ostend.  The  Admiralty  pier  was  begun  in  1847  and  practically 
completed  to  a  length  of  a^out  2000  ft.  in  1871.  In  1888  the 
gates  of  Wellington  dock  were  widened  to  admit  a  larger  type 
of  Channel  steamers;  new  coal  stores  were  erected  on  the 
Northampton  quay;  the  slipway  was  lengthened  40  ft<,  and 
widened  for  the  reception  of  vessels  up  to  800  tons.  In  1891  it 
was  resolved  to  construct  a  new  commercial  harbour  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  about  £700,000.  Begun  in  1893,  the  works 
included  the  construction  of  an  east  pier  ("  Prince  of  Wales's 
Pier  "),  running  parallel  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Admiralty 
pier  and  in  conjunction  with  it  enclosing  an  area  of  sheltered  water 
amounting  to  seventy-five  acres.  This  pier  was  completed  in  1902. 
A  railway  line  connected  with  the  South-Eastem  and  Chatham 
system  runs  to  its  head,  and  in  July  1903  it  was  brought  into  use 
for  the  embarcation  of  passengers  by  transatlantic  liners.  In 
1896  and  subsequent  years  funds  were  voted  by  parliament  for 
the  construction  of  an  artificial  harbour  for  naval  purposes,  having 
an  area  of  610  acres,  of  which  322  acres  were  to  have  a  depth  of 
not  less  than  30  ft.  at  low  water.  The  scheme  comprised  three 
enclosing  breakwaters — on  the  west  an  extension  of  the  Admiralty 
pier  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  a  length  of  2000  ft.;  on  the 
south  an  isolated  breakwater,  4200  ft.  long,  curving  round  shore- 
ward at  its  eastern  end  to  accord  with  the  direction  of  the  third 
breakwater;  on  the  east,  which  runs  out  from  the  shore  in  a 
southerly  direction  for  a  length  of  3320  ft.  These  three  break- 
waters, with  a  united  length  of  rather  more  than  if  m.,  are  each 
built  of  massive  concrete  blocks  in  the  form  of  a  practically 
vertical  wall  founded  on  the  solid  chalk  and  rising  to  a  quay  level 
of  10  ft,  abovfe  high  water.  Two  entrances,  one  800  ft.  and  the 
other  600  ft.  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  about  seven  fathoms  at 
low  water,  are  situated  at  either  end  of  the  detached  break- 
water. The  plan  also  included  the  reclamation  of  the  foreshore 
at  the  foot  of  the  cUffs,  between  the  castle  jetty  and  the  root 
of  the  eastern  breakwater,  by  means  of  a  massive  sea-wall.  The 
construction  of  three  powerful  forts  was  undertaken  in  defence 
of  the  harbour,  which  was  opened  in  1909. 

Besides  the  mail  service  and  harbour  trade,  Dover  has  a  trade 
in  shipbuilding,  timber,  rope  and  sail  making,  and  ships'  stores. 
Dover  is  a  suffragan  bishopric  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury. 
The  parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors. 
Area,  2026  acres. 

History. — Dover  (Dubris)  was  one  of  the  pbrts  for  continental 
traffic  in  Roman  times.  In  the  4th  century  it  was  guarded  by 
a  fort  lying  down  near  the  harbour,  and  forming  part  of  the 
defences  of  the  Saxon  shore  {Litus  Saxonicum).  As  a  Cinque 
Port,  Dover  (Dofra,  Dovorra)  had  to  contribute  twenty  of  the 
quota  of  ships  furnished  by  those  ports;  in  return  for  this  service 
a  charter  of  liberties  was  granted  to  the  ports  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  making  the  townsmen  quit  oi  shires  and  hundreds, 
with  the  right  to  be  impleaded  only  at  Shepway,  and  other 
privileges,  which  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  kings,  with 
additions,  down  to  James  II.  During  the  middle  ages  Dover 
Castle  was  an  object  of  contention  both  in  civil  wars  and  foreign 
invasions,  and  was  considered  the  key  to  England;  the  constable 
of  the  castle,  who  from  the  reign  of  John  was  appointed  by  the 
crown,  was  also  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  castle  was 
successfully  defended  in  12 16  against  the  French  under  the 
dauphin  Louis  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  who  was  also  the  founder  of 
the  Maison  Dieu  established  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims. 
The  title  of  mayor  as  chief  municipal  officer  first  occurs  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  when  the  town  was  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  twelve  jurats.  The  Cinque  Ports  Were  first  represented 
in  the  parliament  of  1265;  Dover  returned  two  members  until 
1885  when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  In  1685  Charles  II. 
confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dover  a  fair  beginning  on  the  nth 
of  November,  which  had  been  held  of  old  in  the  town,  and  granted 


two  others  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  April  and  the  25th  and  26th 

of  September. 

After  the  decay  of  Richborough  harbour  the  passage  from 

Dover  to  Whitsand,  and  later  to  Calais,  became  the  accustomed 

route  to  France,  and  by  a  statute  of  1465  no  one  might  ship  for 

Calais  except  at  Dover.    The  guardians  of  the  harbour  were 

incorporated  by  James  I.  in  1607. 

See  S.  P.  H.  Statham,  History  of  the  Castle,  Town  and  Port  of 
Dover  (Lx>ndon,  1899);  and  Dover^  Charters  and  other  Documents 
(London,  1902). 

Battle  of  Dovee 

This  famous  and  important  naval  victory  was  won  off  the  town 
of  Dover  by  the  ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the  21st  of  August 
1 2 1 7 ,  during  the  minority  of  King  Henry  HI.  The  barons,  who 
were  in  arms  against  his  father  King  John,  had  called  Louis,  son 
of  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  the  French>  to  tbdr  aid.  Having 
been  recently  defeated  in  Lincoln,  they  were  hard  pressed,  and 
reinforcements  weresent  to  them  from  Calais  in  a  fleet  commanded 
by  a  pirate  and  mercenary  soldier  called  Eustace  the  Monk.  His 
real  name  is  uncertain,  but  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Lanercost 
it  was  Matthew.  He  passed  the  Straits  of  Dover  with  a  numerous 
flotilla  laden  with  nulitary  machines  and  stores,  and  also  carrying 
many  knights  and  soldiers.  The  Monk's  fleet  was  seen  from 
Dover,  where  the  regent,  Hubert  de  Biu'gh,lay  with  a  naval  force 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  said  to  have  been  very  small.  Sixteen 
vessels  of  large  size  for  the  time,  and  a  number  of  smaller  craft,  is 
said  to  have  been  their  total  strength.  But  medieval  estimates 
of  numbers  are  never  to  be  trusted,  aiid  the  strength  of  the  Cinque 
Port  squadron  was  probably  diminished  to  exalt  the  national 
glory.  It  put  to  sea,  and  by  hugging  the  wind  gained  the  weather 
gage  of  the  French  adventilrer.  Eustace  is  said  to  have  been 
under  the  impression  that  they  meant  to  attack  Calais  in  his 
absence,  and  to  have  derided  them  because  he  had  left  the  town 
well  guarded.  When  they  were  to  windward  of  his  fleet  the  Cinque 
Port  ships  bore  down  on  the  enemy.  As  they  apptoached  they 
threw  unslaked  lime  in  the  air  and  the  wind  blew  it  in  the  faces 
of  the  French.  This  form  of  attack,  and  the  flights  of  arrows 
discharged  by  the  English  (which  flew  with  the  wind),  produced 
confusion  in  the  crowded  benches  of  the  French  vessels,  which 
in  most  cases  must  have  been  little  more  than  open  boats.  It  is 
further  said  that  in  some  cases  at  least  the  En^sh  vessels  were 
"  bearded,"  that  is  to  say,  strengthened  by  iron  bands  across  the 
bows  for  ramming,  and  that  they  sank  many  of  the  French.  The 
Monk  was  certainly  defeated,  and  his  fleet  was  entirely  scattered, 
sunk  or  taken.  His  own  vessel  was  captured.  Eustace,  who  had 
concealed  himself  in  the  bilge,  was  dragged  out.  In  answer  to  his 
appeab  for  quarter  and  promises  to  pay  ransom,  he  was  told  by 
Richard,  the  bastard  son  of  King  John,  that  he  was  a  traitor  who 
would  not  be  allowed  to  deceive  more  men.  His  head  was  struck 
off  by  Richard,  and  was  sent  round  the  ports  on  a  pike.  The 
Cinque  Port  seamen  retiuned  in  triumph,  towing  their  prizes, 
after  throwing  the  common  soldier^  overboard,  and  taldng  the 
knights  to  ransom  according  to  the  custom  of  the  age. 

The  political  importance  of  the  battle  was  very  great,  for  it 
gave  the  death-blow  to  the  cause  of  the  barons  who  supported 
Louis,  and  it  fixed  Henry  III.  on  the  throne.  But  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  Monk  was  widely  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  a 
victory  over  the  powers  of  evil.  The  man  became  within  a  few 
years  after  his  death  the  hero  of  many  legends  of  piracy  and 
necromancy.  It  was  said  that  after  leaving  the  cloister  he  studied 
the  black  art  in  Toledo,  which  had  a  great  reputation  in  the  middle 
ages  as  a  school  of  witchcraft.  A  French  poem  written  seemingly 
within  a  generation  after  his  death  represents  him  as  a  wizard. 
In  a  prose  narrative  discovered  and  printed  by  M.  Frandsque 
Michel,  it  is  said  that  he  made  his  ship  invisible  by  magic  spells. 
A  brother  wizard  in  the  English  fleet,  by  name  Stephen  Crabbe, 
detected  him  while  he  was  invisible  to  others.  The  bold  and 
patriotic  Crabbe  contrived  to  board  the  bewitched  flagship,  and 
was  seen  apparently  laying  about  him  with  an  axe  on  the  water— 
which  the  spectators  took  to  be  a  proof  either  that  he  was  mad,  or 
that  this  was  the  devil  in  his  shape.  At  last  he  struck  off  the 
head  of  Eustace,  upon  which  the  spell  was  broken,  and  the  ship 
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appeared .  Crabbe  was  torn  to  pieces^presumably  by  the  familiar 
spirits  of  the  Monk^ — and  the  fragments  were  scattered  over  the 
»ater.  Saint  Bartholomew,  whose  feast  b  on  the  ust  of  August, 
came  to  encourage  the  English  by  his  presence  and  his  voice. 

Ascertainable  fact  concerning  Eustace  is  less  picturesque,  but 
cDough  is  lutown  to  show  that  he  was  an  adventurous  and 
unscrupulous  scoundrel.  In  bis  youth  he  was  a  monk,  and  left 
the  dobter  to  claim  ao  inheritance  from  the  count  of  Boulogne. 
Mot  having  received  satisfaction  he  became  a  freebooter  on  land 
aad  sea,  and  mercenary  soldier.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Pipe,  Patent  and  Close  Rolls.  For  a  time  he  served  King 
John,  but  when  the  king  made  friends  with  the  count  of  Boulogne, 
be  fled  abroad,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  French  prince  Loui^ 
and  his  father  Philip  Augustus.  Chroniclers  lavish  on  him  the 
titles  of  "  archipirata,"  "  vir  flagitiosissjmus  et  nequissimus," 
and  poets  made  him  an  associate  of  the  devil. 

The  evidence  concerning  Eustace  is  collected  by  Herren  Wendelin 
FSrster  and  Johann  Trost,  in  their  edition  of  the  French  poem 
■■Wiatasse  le  moine  "  (Halle,  1891).  See  for  the  battle  Sir  N. 
Harris  Nicolas.  History  of  the  Royal  Navy  (London,  1847). 

DOVER,  a  dty  aod  the  county  seat  of  Strafford  county,  New 
Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Cochecho  river,  at  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, 10  m.  N.W.  of  Portsmouth.  Pop.  (rSpo)  12,790;  {1900) 
]3.i07i  of  whom  3^98  were  foreign-bom;  (igio  census) 
ij,347-  Land  area,  36-4  sq.  m.  It  is  at  the  intersection  of  two 
branches  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railway,  and  is  served  by  several 
uiterurban  electric  lines.  The  street  plan  is  irregular.  Dover 
lias  a  fine  dty  hall  of  red  brick  and  freestone;  a  pubUc  library 
containing  (1907)  34,000  volumes;  the  Wentworth  hospital;  the 
Wentworth  home  for  the  aged;  a  children's  and  an  orphans'  home. 
The  Strafford  Savings  Bank  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  oldest 
^vinpinstitutionin  thestate.  Dover  has  long  had  a  considerable 
commerce,  both  by  rail  and  by  water,  that  by  water  being  chiefly 


in  coal  and  building  materials.  The  navigation  of  the  Cochecho 
river  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  Federal  government,  at  a 
cost  between  1829  and  rpoj  of  about  $300,000,  and  in  ipog  there 
was  a  navigable  channel,  60-75  ft.  wide  and  7  ft.  deep  at  mean  low 
water,  from  Dover  to  the  mouth  of  the  river;  the  mean  range 
of  tides  is  6-8  ft.  The  Cochecho  river  falls  31}  ft.  within  the 
city  limits  and  furnishes  water-power  for  factories;  among  the 
manufactures  are  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  leather  belting,  sash, 
doors  and  blinds,  carriages,  machinery  and  bricks.  In  1905 
Dover  ranked  fourth  among  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  state, 
and  first  in  manufactures  of  woollens;  the  value  of  the  dty's 
total  factory  product  in  that  year  was  $6,042,901.  Dover  is  one 
of  the  two  oldest  dties  in  the  state.  In  May  1623  a  settlement 
was  established  by  Edward  Hilton  on  Dover  Point,  about  5  m. 
S.E.  of  the  Cochecho  Falls;  the  present  name  was  adopted  in 
1639,  and  with  the  development  of  manufacturing  and  trading 
interests  the  population  gradually  removed  nearer  the  falls; 
Hilton  and  his  followers  were  Anglicans,  but  in  1633  they  were 
joined  by  several  Puritan  families  under  Captain  Thomas  Wiggin, 
who  settled  on  Dover  Neck  (i  m.  above  Dover  Point),  which  for 
100  years  was  the  business  centre  of  the  town.  As  the  settlement 
was  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  any  province,  and  as  trouble  arose 
between  the  two  sects,  a  plantation  covenant  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  in  1640  by  forty-one  of  the  inhabitants.  Dissensions, 
however,  continued,  and  in  1641,  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 
Dover  passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  and  so 
remained  for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  town,  between  1675  and 
r  71S,  suffered  greatly  from  Indian  attacks,  particularly  from  that 
of  the  28th  of  June  i68g  at  Cochecho  Falls.  Dover  was  first 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1855.  Within  the  original  territory  of  the 
town  were  included  Newington,  set  off  in  r7i3,  Somersworth 
(1729),  Durham  (1732),  Medbury  (1755),  Lee,  set  off  from  Durham 
in  1766,  and  Rollinsford,  set  off  from  Somersworth  in  1849. 
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See  Jeremy  Belknap,  History  of  New  Hampshire  (Philadelphia, 
1784-1792);  and  Rev.  Dr  A,  n.  Quint's  Historical  Memoranda  of 
Tersons  and  Places  in  Old  Dover ^  N.H.,  edited  by  John  Scales 
(Dover,  1900). 

DOVER,  a  town  of  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on  the 
Rockaway  river  and  the  Morris  canal,  about  40  m.  by  rail  W.N.  W. 
of  Hoboken.  Pop.  (1900)  5938,  of  whom  947  were  foreign-bom; 
(1905)  6353;  (1910)  7468.  The  area  of  the  town  is  1-72  sq.  m. 
Dover  is  at  the  junction  of  the  main  line  and  the  Morris  &  Essex 
division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railway 
(which  has  laige  repair  shops  here),  and  is  also  served  by  the  High 
Bridge  branch  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  an  electric 
line  connecting  with  neighbouring  towns.  The  town  is  situated 
about  570  ft.  above  sea-level.  Building  stone,  used  extensively 
for  railway  bridges,  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The 
river  furnishes  good  water-power,  and  the  town  has  various 
manufactures,  including  stoves  and  ranges,  boilers,  bar  iron, 
rivets,  steel  castings,  rock  drills,  air  compressors,  silk  hose  and 
underwear,  organzine  or  thrown  silk,  and  overalls.  The  water- 
works are  owned  by  the  town,  water  being  obtained  from  wells 
varying  in  depth  from  193  to  213  ft.  Dover  was  settled  as  early 
as  1748,  and  was  separated  from  Randolph  township  and 
incorporated  as  a  town  in  1869. 

DOVERCOURT»  a  watering-place  in  the  Harwich  parliamentary 
division  of  Essex,  England,  immediately  S.W.  of  Harwich,  with 
a  station  between  Parkeston  Quay  and  Harwich  town  on  the 
Great  Eastern  railway,  70  m.  N.E.  by  E.  from  London.  Pop. 
(1901)  3894.  The  esplanade  and  sea-wall  front  the  North  Sea, 
and  there  is  a  fine  expanse  of  sand  affording  good  bathing.  There 
is  also  a  chalybeate  spa.  The  scenery  of  the .  neighbouring 
Orwell  and  Stour  estuaries  is  pleasant.  The  church,  which  stands 
inland  in  the  old  village  distinguished  as  Upper  Dovercourt,  is 
Early  English  and  later;  it  formerly  possessed  a  miraculous 
rood  which  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage  of  wide  repute.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  stolen  and  burnt  in  1532,  three  of  the  four 
thieves  being  subsequently  taken  and  hanged. 

DOW»  LORENZO  (1777-1834),  American  preacher,  noted  for 
his  eccentricities  of  dress  and  manner,  was  born  at  Coventry, 
Connecticut,  on  the  1 6th  of  October  1777.  He  was  much  troubled 
in  his  youth  by  religious  perplexities,  but  ultimately  joined  the 
Methodists,  and  in  1 798  was  appointed  a  preacher  '^  on  trial  "  in  a 
New  York  circuit.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  crossed  the 
Atlantic  and  preached  as  a  missionary  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
and  thereafter  was  never  connected  ofiicially  with  the  ministry 
of  the ,  Methodist  Church,  though  he  remained  essentially  a 
Methodist  in  doctrine.  Everjrwhere,  in  America  and  Great 
Britain,  he  attracted  great  crowds  to  hear  and  see  him,  and  he  was 
often  persecuted  as  well  as  admired.  In  1 805  he  visited  England, 
introduced  the  system  of  camp  meetings,  and  thus  led  the  way 
to  the  formation  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society.  Dow's 
enthusiasm  sustained  him  through  the  incessant  labours  of  more 
than  thirty  years,  during  which  he  preached  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  His  later  efforts  were  directed  chiefly  against 
the  Jesuits;  indeed  he  was  in  general  a  vigorous  opponent  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  He  died  in  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia,  on  the  2nd  of  February  1834.  Among  his  publications 
are:  Polemical  Works  (18 14);  The  Stranger  in  Charleston,  or 
the  Trial  and  Confession  of  Lorenzo  Dow  (1822);  ^  Short  Account 
of  a  Long  Travel;  with  Beauties  of  Wesley  (1823);  and  the 
History  of  a  Cosmopolite;  or  the  Four  Volumes  of  the  Rev. 
LorenzoDow's  Journal,  concentrated  in  One,  containing  his  Ex- 
perience and  Travels  from  Childhood  to  18 14  (18 14;  many  later 
editions) ;  this  volume  also  contains  **  All  the  Polemical  Works 
of  Lorenzo."  The  edition  of  1854  was  entitled  The  Dealings  of 
God,  Man,  and  the  Devil  as  exemplified  in  the  Life,  Experience 
and  Travels  of  Lorenzo  Dow. 

DOW»  NEAL  ( 1 804-1897),  American  temperance  reformer,  was 
bom  at  Portland,  Maine,  on  the  20th  of  March  1 804.  His  parents 
were  Quakers  and  he  was  educated  at  the  Friends*  School  in  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts.  He  subsequently  became  a  merchant 
in  his  native  city  and  rose  to  a  position  of  importance  in  its 
business  and  political  life.     His  chief  interest,  however,  was  in 


the  temperance  question,  and  he  early  attracted  attention  as  an 
ardent  champion  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  ,bi  intoxicating 
drinks.  He  drafted  the  drastic  Maine  prohibitory  law  of  1851. 
He  was  mayor  of  Portland  in  185 1  and  in  1855,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Maine  legislature  in  18 58-1 859.  Early  in  the  Civil  War 
he  became  colonel  of  the  13th  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry.  He 
served  in  General  B.  F.  Butler's  New  Orleans  expedition^  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  April  1862,  and 
subsequently  commanded  for  a  time  the  department  of  Florida. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson,  on  the  27th 
of  May  1863,  and  was  taken  prisoner,  remaining  eight  months  in 
Libby  and  other  prisons  before  he  was  exchanged.  After  the  war 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  extension 
of  the  prohibition  movement  in  America  and  England.  Through 
his  exertions  the  prohibitoty  amendment  was  added  to  the  Maine 
constitution  in  1884.  In  1880  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
National  Prohibition  Party  for  president,  polling  10,305  votes. 
He  died  at  Portland  on  the  2nd  of  October  1897. 

His  Reminiscences  were  published  at  Portland  in  1898. 

DOWAGER  (from  the  Old  Fr.  douagiere,  mod.  douairihe), 
strictly,  a  widow  in  the  enjoyment  of  dower.  "  Dowager  "  is 
also  applied  to  widows  of  high  rank  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  wives  of  their  sons,  as  queen-dowager,  dowager-duchess,  &c. 
The  title  was  first  used  in  England  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  widow 
of  Arthur,  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  styled  princess  dowager  till 
her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII.  By  transference  the  word  is  used 
of  an  elderly  lady. 

DOWDEN,  EDWARD  (1843-  ),  Irish  criUc  and  poet,  son  of 
John  Wheeler  Dowden,  merchant  and  landowner,  was  bom  at 
Cork  on  the  3rd  of  May  1843,  being  three  years  junior  to  his 
brother  John,  who  became  bishop  of  Edinburgh  in  1886.  His 
literary  tastes  were  shown  early,  in  a  series  of  essays  written  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  His  home  education  was  continued  at  C^een's 
College,  Cork,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  at  the  latter  uni- 
versity he  had  a  distinguished  career,  becoming  president  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  winning  the  vice-chancellor's  prize 
for  English  verse  and  prose,  and  the  first  senior  moderatorship 
in  ethics  and  logic.  In  1867  he  was  elected  professor  of  oratoiy 
and  English  literature  in  Dublin  University.  His  first  book, 
Shakespeare,  his  Mind  and  i4r/  (1875),  was  a  revision  of  a  course  of 
lectures,  and  made  him  widely  known  as  a  critic,  being  translated 
into  German  and  Russian;  and  his  Poems  (1876)  went  into  a 
second  edition.  His  Shakespeare  Primer  (1877)  was  also  translated 
into  Italian  and  German.  In  1878  he  was  awarded  the 
Cunningham  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  "  for  his 
literary  writings,  especially  in  the  field  of  Shakespearian  criticism." 
Later  works  by  him  in  this  field  were  his  Shakespeare's  Sonnets 
(1881),  Passionate  Pilgrim  (1883),  Introduction  to  Shakespeare 
(1893),  Hamlet  (1899),  Romeo  and  Juliet  (1900),  Cymbeline  (1903), 
and  his  article  {National  Review,  July  1902)  on  "  Shakespeare  as 
a  Man  of  Science,"  criticizing  T.  E.  Webb's  Mystery  of  William 
Shakespeare.  His  critical  essays  "  Studies  in  Literature " 
(1878),  "  Transcripts  and  Studies  "  (1888),  "  New  Studies  in 
Literature  "  (1895)  showed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  currents 
and  tendencies  of  thou^t  in  various  ages  and  countries;  but  it 
was  his  Life  of  Shelley  (1886)  that  made  him  best  known  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  190c  he  edited  an  edition  of  Shelley's  works. 
Other  books  by  him  which  indicate  his  interests  in  literature  are 
his  Southey  (in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series,  1880), 
his  edition  of  Southey's  Correspondence  with  Caroline  BowUs 
(1881),  and  Select  Poems  of  Southey  (1895),  his  Correspondence  of 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  (1888),  his  edition  of  Wordsworth* s  Poetical 
Works  (1892)  and  of  his  Lyrical  Bailads  (1890),  his  French 
Revolution  and  English  Literature  (1897;  lectures  given  at 
Princeton  University  in  1896),  History  of  French  Literature  (1S97), 
Puritan  and  Anglican  (1900),  Robert  Browning  (1904)  and  Michd 
de  Montaigne  (1905).  His  devotion  to  Goethe  led  to  his  succeed- 
ing Max  Miiller  in  1888  as  president  of  the  English  Goethe  Society. 
In  1889  he  became  the  first  Taylorian  lecturer  at  Oxford,  and 
from  1892  to  1896  was  Clark  lecturer  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  To  his  sagacity  in  research  are  due,  among  other 
matters  of   literary  interest,   the   first   account   of   Cariyle's 
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"  Lectures  on  periods  of  European  culture  ";  the  identification 
of  Shelley  as  the  author  of  a  review  (in  The  Critical  Reoiew  of 
December  1814)  of  a  lost  romance  by  Hogg;  description  of 
Shelley's  "  Philosophical  View  of  Reform  ";  a  MS.  diary  of  Fabre 
D 'Eglantine;  and  a  record  by  Dr  Wilhelm  Weissenbom  of 
Goethe's  last  days  and  death.  He  also  discovered  a  ^'  Narrative 
of  a  Prisoner  of  War  under  Napoleon  "  (published  in  Blackwood^ s 
Magazine)  y  an  unknown  pamphlet  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  some 
unpublished  writings  of  Hayley  relating  to  Cowper,  and  a  unique 
copy  of  the  Tales  of  Terror.  His  wide  sympathies  and  scholarly 
methods  made  his  influence  on  criticism  both  sound  and 
stimulating,  and  his  own  ideaJs  are  well  described  in  his  essay  on 
"  The  Interpretation  of  Literature "  in  his  Transcripts  and 
Studies.  As  commissioner  of  education  in  Ireland  (i 896-1901), 
trustee  of  the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  secretary  of  the  Irish 
liberal  Union  and  vice-president  of  the  Irish  Unionist  Alliance, 
he  enforced  his  view  that  literature  should  not  be  divorced  from 
practical  life.  He  married  twice,  first  (1866)  Mary  Gierke,  and 
secondly  (1895)  Elizabeth  Dickinson  West,  daughter  of  the  dean 
of  St  Patrick's. 

DOWDESWELU  WILUAM  (1721-1775),  English  pohtician, 
was  a  son  of  William  Dowdesweil  of  Pull  Court,  Bushley, 
Worcestershire,  and  was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  at 
Christ  Church;  Oxford,  and  at  the  university  of  Leiden.  He 
became  member  of  parliament  for  the  family  borough  of 
Tewkesbury  in  1747,  retaining  this  seat  until  1754,  and  from  1761 
until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Worcester- 
shire. Becoming  prominent  among  the  Whigs,  Dowdesweil  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1765  imder  the  marquess  of 
Rockingham,  and  his  short  tenure  of  thb  position  appears  to  have 
been  a  successful  one,  he  bdng  in  Lecky's  words  "  a  good  financier, 
but  nothing  more."  To  the  general  astonishment  he  refused  to 
abandon  his  friends  and  to  take  office  under  Lord  Chatham,  who 
succeeded  Rockingham  in  August  1766.  Dowdesweil  then  led 
the  Rockingham  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  taking  an 
active  part  in  debate  until  his  death  at  Nice  on  the  6th  of 
February  1775.  '^^  highly  eulogistic  epitaph  on  his  monument 
at  Bushley  was  written  by  Edmund  Burke. 

DOWER  (through  the  Old  Fr.  douaire  from  late  Lat.  dotarium, 
classical  Lat.  dos,  dowry),  in  law,  the  life  interest  of  the  widow  in  a 
third  part  of  her  husband's  lands.  There  were  originally  five 
kinds  of  dower:  (i)  at  common  law;  (2)  by  custom;  (3)  ad  ostium 
ecdesiae,  or  at  the  church  porch;  (4)  ex  assensu  patris;  (5)  de  la 
plus  belle.  The  last  was  a  conveyance  of  tenure  by  knight 
service,  and  was  abolished  in  1660,  by  the  act  which  did  away 
inth  old  tenures.  Dower  ad  osHum  ecdesiae,  by  which  the 
bride  was  dowered  at  the  church  porch  (where  ail  marriages 
used  formerly  to  take  place),  and  dower  ex  assensu  patris, 
by  the  father  of  the  bridegroom,  though  long  obsolete,  were 
formally  abolished  by  the  Dower  Act  1834.  Dower  is  governed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as  women  married  after  the  ist  of 
January  1834  are  concerned,  by  the  Dow^r  Act  1834,  and  under  it 
only  attaches  on  the  husband's  death  to  the  lands  which  he 
actually  possessed  for  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  must  be  claimed  within  twelve  years  of  the  time  of  its 
accrual,  but  only  six  years'  arrears  are  recoverable.  The  wife  is 
also  entitled  to  dower  out  of  equitable  estates,  but  joint  estates 
are  exempt.  By  the  act  the  wife's  dower  is  placed  completely 
under  her  husband's  control.  It  does  not  attach  to  any  land 
actually  disposed  of  by  him  in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  will,  nor  to  any 
land  from  which  he  has  declared  by  deed  his  wife  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  dower.  He  may  also  defeat  her  right,  either  as  to  any 
particular  land  or  to  all  his  lands,  by  a  declaration  in  his  will; 
while  it  is  subject  to  all  the  deceased  husband's  debts  and 
contracts,  and  to  any  partial  estates  which  he  may  have  created 
during  his  life  or  by  his  will.  A  widow  tenant  in  dower  may  make 
leases  for  twenty-one  years  under  the  Settled  Estates  Act  1878. 
Free-bench  is  an  analogous  right  in  regard  to  copyhold  land;  it 
does  not  fall  within  the  Dower  Act  1834,  and  varies  with  the 
custom  of  each  manor.  At  common  law,  and  prior  to  the  act, of 
1834,  dower  was  of  a  very  different  nature.  The  wife's  right 
attached,  while  the  husband  was  still  living,  to  any  land  whereof 


he  was  solely  seised  in  possession  (excluding  equitable  and  joint 
estates)  for  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  any  time  during  the 
continuance  of  the  marriage,  provided  that  any  child  the  wife 
might  have  had  could  have  been  heir  to  the  same,  even  though 
no  child  was  actually  born.  When  once  this  right  had  attached 
it  adhered  to  the  lands,  notwithstanding  any  sale  or  devise  the 
husband  might  make;  nor  was  it  liable  for  his  debts.  In  this 
way  dower  proved  an  obstacle  to  the  free  alienation  of  land,  for  it 
was  necessary  for  a  husband  wishing  to  make  a  valid  conveyance 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  lus  wife  releasing  her  right  to  dower. 
This  release  was  only  effected  by  a  fine,  the  wife  being  separately 
examined.  Often,  by  reason  of  the  expense  involved,  the  wife's 
concurrence  was  not  obtained,  and  thus  the  title  of  the  purchaser 
was  defective  during  the  wife's  lifetime.  The  acceptance  of  a 
jointure  by  the  wife  before  marriage  was,  however,  destructive  of 
dower,  if  after  marriage  she  was  put  to  her  election  between  it 
and  dower.  By  the  ingenuity  of  the  old  conveyancers,  devices, 
known  as  ^'  uses  to  bar  dower  "  (the  effect  of  which  was  that  the 
purchaser  never  had  at  any  time  an  estate  of  inheritance  in 
possession)',  were  found  to  prevent  dower  attaching  to  newly 
purchased  lands,  and  so  to  enable  the  owner  to  give  a  dear  title, 
without  the  need  of  the  wife's  concurrence^  in  the  event  of  his 
wishing,  in  his  turn,  to  convey  the  land.  All  this  was,  however, 
swept  away  by  the  Dower  Act  1834,  and  a  purchaser  of  land  no 
longer  need  trouble  himself  to  inquire  whether  the  dower  of  the 
wife  of  the  vendor  has  been  barred,  or  to  insist  on  her  concurrence 
in  a  fine.  (H.  S.  S.) 

DOWIE,  JOHN  ALBXANDER  (1848-1907),  founder  of 
"  Zionism,"  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  and  went  as  a  boy  to  South 
Australia  with  his  parents.  He  returned  in  1868  to  study  for  the 
Congregationalist  ministry  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  sub- 
sequently became  pastor  of  a  church  near  Sydney,  Australia. 
He  was  a  powerful  preacher,  and  later,  having  become  imbued 
with  behef  in  his  powers  as  a  healer  of  disease  by  prayer,  he 
obtained  suflSdent  following  to  move  to  Melbourne,  build  a 
tabernacle,  and  found  '^  The  Divine  Healing  Assodation  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand."  In  x888  he  went  to  America, 
preaching  and  ''  healing,"  and  in  spite  of  opposition  and  ridicule 
attracted  a  number  of  adherents.  In  1896  he  established  "  The  ' 
Christian  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  in  Zion,"  with  himself  as 
'^  First  Apostle  ";  and  in  1901,  with  money  liberally  contributed 
by  his  followers,  he  founded  Zion  City,  on  a  site  covering  about 
10  sq<.  m«  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  with  a  central 
temple  for  the  Zionist  church.  In  1 903  and  1904,  in  the  course  of 
a  visit  to  the  branches  of  the  Zionist  movement  throughout  the 
world,  he  appeared  in  London,  but  was  mobbed.  In  April  1906  a 
revolt  against  his  domination  took  place  in  Zion  City.  He  was 
charged  with  peculation  and  with  practising  polygamy,  and  was 
deposed,  with  the  assent  of  his  own  wife  and  son.  A  suit  brought 
by  him  in  the  United  States  district  court  to  recover  possession 
of  the  Zion  City  property,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling,  was 
unsuccessful,  and  his  defalcations  were  fully  proved.  Dowie  was 
now  broken  in  health  and  unmistakably  insane;  he  was  struck 
with  paral)^  and  gradually  becoming  weaker  died  in  Zion  City 
in  March  1907. 

DOWLAS,  the  name  given  to  a  plain  cloth,  similar  to  sheeting, 
but  usually  ooarser.  It  is  made  in  several  qualities,  •  from  line 
warp  and  weft  to  two  warp  and  weft,  and  is  used  chiefly  for 
aprons,  pocketing,  soldiers'  gaiters,  linings  and  overalls.  The 
finer  makes  are  sometimes  made  into  shirts  for  workmen,  and 
occasionally  used  for  heavy  pillow-cases.  The  word  is  spelt  in 
many  different  ways,  but  the  above  is  the  common  way  of 
spelling  adopted  in  factories,  and  it  appears  in  the  same  form  in 
Shakespeare's  First  Part  of  Henry  77.,  Act  III.  scene  3.  The 
modem  dowlas  is  a  good,  strong  and  closely  woven  linen  fabric. 

DOWN,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  occupying  the  most  easterly  part  of  the  island,  bounded  N. 
by  Co.  Antrim  and  Belfast  Lough,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and 
W.  by  Co.  Armagh.  The  area  is  607, 916  acres,  or  nearly  950  sq.  m. 
The  coast  line  is  indented  by  several  loughs  and  bays.  The  largest 
of  these  is  Strangford  Lough,  a  fine  sheet  of  water  studded  with 
260  islets,  54  of  which  have  names.    All  are  well  wooded  or 
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rich  in  pasturage.  The  lough  runs  for  lo  m.  northwards,  and 
the  ancient  castles  and  ruined  abbeys  on  some  of  the  islets  render 
the  scene  one  of  singular  interest  and  beauty.  Farther  south 
Dundrum  Bay  forms  a  wider  expanse  of  water.  In  the  south- 
west Carlingford  Lough  separates  the  county  from  Louth. 
There  are  no  lakes  of  importance.  Between  Strangford  and 
Carlingford  loughs  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hills 
known  in  its  south-western  portion  as  the  Moume  Mountains, 
which  give  rise  to  the  four  principal  rivers — the  Bann,  the  Lagan, 
the  Annacloy  and  the  Newry.  This  mass  includes,  several 
striking  peaks,  of  which  the  principal  is  Slieve  Donard,  rising 
finely  direct  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  2796  ft.,  which  is  exceeded 
in  Ireland  only  by  one  peak  in  the  Wicklow  range,  and  by  the 
higher  reeks  in  KiUamey.  Several  other  summits  exceed  2000  ft. 
Holy  wells  and  mineral  springs  are  numerous  in  Co.  Down. 
Theseareboth chalybeate  and  sulphurous,  and  occur  at  Ardmillan, 
Granshaw,  Dundonnell,Magheralin,  Dromore,  Newry,  Banbridge 
and  Tierkelly.  Thos  of  Struell  near  Downpatrick  were  accredited 
with  miraculous  powers  by  the  natives  until  recent  times,  and 
religious  observances  of  an  extravagant  nature  took  place  there. 

Geology, — The  foundation  of  this  county  isSilurian  rock  throughout, 
the  slates  and  sandstones  striking  as  a  whole  north-east,  but  giving 
rise  to  a  country  of  abundant  small  hills.  The  granite  that  appears 
along  the  same  axis  in  Armagh  continues  from  Newry  to  Slieve 
CrooD,  furnishing  an  excellent  building  stone.  South  of  it,  the 
Eocene  granite  of  the  Mournes  forms  a  group  of  rocky  summits,  set 
with  scarps  and  tors,  and  divided  by  noble  valleys,  which  are  not  yet 
choked  by  the  detritus  of  these  comparatively  youthful  mountains. 
Basalt  dykes  abound,  being  well  seen  along  the  coast  south  of 
Newcastle.  At  the  head  of  Strangford  Lough,  the  basalt,  possibly 
as  ihtrusive  sheets,  has  protected  Triassic  sandstone,   which  is 

auarried  at  Scrabo  Hill.  A  strip  of  marine  Permian  occurs  on  the 
liore  at  Holywood.  The  north-west  of  the  county  includes,  at  Moira, 
a  part  of  thegreat  basaltic  plateaux,  with  Chalk  and  Trias  protected 
by  them.  Tne  haematite  of  dehomet  near  Banbridge  is  well  spoken 
of.  Topaz  and  aquamarine  occur  in  hollows  in  the  granite  of  the 
Mournes.  The  Moume  granite  is  quarried  above  Annalong,  and  an 
ornamental  dolerite  is  worked  at  Rosstrevor. 

Ifidustries. — ^The  predominating  soil  is  a  loam  of  little  depth,  in 
most  places  intermixed  with  considerable  quantities  of  stones  of 
various  sizes,  but  differing  materially  in  character  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  subsoil.  Clay  is  mostly  confined  to  the  eastern  coast, 
and  to  the  northern  parts  of  Castlereagh.  Of  sandy  soil  the 
-quantity  is  small ;  it  occurs  chiefly  near  Dimdrum.  Moor  grounds 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  skirts  of  the  mountains.  Bogs,  though 
frequent,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  a  supj^y  of  fuel  to  the 
population.  Agriculture  is  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  condition. 
The  bulk  of  the  labouring  population  is  orderly  and  industrious, 
and  dwell  in  circumstances  contrasting  well  with  those  of  others 
of  their  class  in  some  other  parts  of  Ireland.  Tillage  land 
declines  somewhat  in  favour  of  pasture  land.  Oats,  potatoes 
and  tumiiJS  are  the  principal  crops;  flax,  formerly  important, 
is  almost  neglected.  The  breed  of  horses  is  an  object  of  much 
attention,  and  some  of  the  best  racers  in  Ireland  have  been  bred 
in  this  county.  The  native  breed  of  sheep,  a  smaD  hardy  race,  is 
confined  to  the  moimtains.  The  various  other  kinds  of  sheep  have 
been  much  improved  by  judicious  crosses  from  the  best  breeds. 
Pigs  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  chiefly  for  the  Belfast  market, 
where  the  large  exportation  occasions  a  constant  demand  for 
them.  Poultry  farming  is  a  growing  industry.  The  fisheries,  of 
less  value  than  formerly,  are  centred  at  Donaghadee,  Newcastle, 
Strangford  and  Ardglass,  the  headquarters  of  the  herring  fishery. 
The  chief  industries  in  the  county  generally  are  linen  manu- 
facture and  bleaching,  and  brewing. 

Communications. — The  Great  Northern  railway  has  an 
alternative  branch  route  to  its  main  line  by  Portadown,  from 
Lisbum  through  Banbridge  to  Scarva,  with  a  branch  from 
Banbridge  to  Ballyroney  and  Newcastle.  Newry  is  on  a  branch 
from  the  Dublin-Belfast  line  to  Warrenpoint  on  Carlingford 
Lough.  The  main  line  between  Lisbum  and  Portadown  touches 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  county.  The  eastern  part  of 
the  county  is  served  by  the  Belfast  &  County  Down  railway  with 
its  main  line  from  Belfast  to  Newcastle  to  Dundrum  Bay,  and 
branches  from  Belfast  to  Bangor,  Comber  to  Newtownards 
and  Donaghadee,  Ball3mahinch  Junction  to  Ballynahinch,  and 


Downpatrick  to  Ardglass  and  Eillough.  The  Newry  Canal  skirts 
the  west  of  the  county,  and  the  Lagan  Canal  intersects  the  rich 
lands  in  the  Lagan  vsdley  to  the  north. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  population  (2x9,405  m 
189 1 ;  205,889  in  1901)  decreases  slightly.  The  population  in 
1891  on  the  area  of  the  county  before  the  Local  Government 
(Ireland)  Act  1898  was  224,008,  for  in  this  case  the  figures  for 
part  of  the  county  borough  of  Belfast  were  included.  This  is 
worth  notice  from  the  comparative  point  of  view,  since,  whereas 
emigration  to  foreign  ports  is  considerable,  a  large  portion  of  the 
moving  population  travels  no  farther  than  the  metropolis  of 
Belfast.  About  39%  of  the  population  is  of  the  Presbyterian 
faith,  about  31  %  Roman  Catholic,  among  whom,  as  usual, 
education  b  in  the  most  backward  condition;  about  23%  are 
Protestant  Episcopalians. 

The  following  are  the  principal  towns: — Newry  (pop.  12,405), 
Newtownards  (9 no),  Banbridge  (5006),  Downpatrick  (2993 ; 
thee  ounty  town), Holjrwood  (3840), Gilford  (i  199),  Bangor  (5903), 
Dromore  (2307),Dona^adee  (2073),  Comber  (2095)  and  Warren- 
point (1817).  Other  small  towns  are  Portaferry,  Ratbfryland, 
Killyleagh,  Elilkeel,  Ball3mahinch,  Dimdrum,  a  small  port,  and 
Hillsborough,  near  Dromore,  where  the  castle  is  the  seat  of  the 
marquesses  of  Downshire.  There  are  several  popular  watering- 
place  on  the  coast,  notably  Newcastle,  Donaghadee,  AidgUus 
and  Rosstret'Vr.  On  the  shore  of  Belfast  Lough  are  many 
pleasant  residential  villages  and  seats  of  the  wealthy  class  in 
Belfast.  The  county  is  divided  into  fourteen  baronies,  and 
contains  sixty-four  parishes.  The  assizes  are  held  at  Down- 
patrick, and  quarter-sessions  at  the  same  town  and  at  Banbridge, 
Newry  and  Newtownards.  The  county  is  in  the  Ptotestant 
diocese  of  Down,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Down  and 
Dromore.  Down  returns  four  members  to  parliament — for  the 
north,  south,  east  and  west  divisions.  The  borough  of  Newry 
returns  a  member.  Previous  to  the  act  of  Union  the  county 
returned  fourteen  members  to  the  Irish  pariiament. 

History  and  Antiquities. — ^The  period  at  which  Down  was 
constituted  a  county  is  not  certain.  A  district,  however,  appears 
to  have  borne  this  name  before  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century, 
but  little  is  known  of  it  even  later  than  this.  However,  when  in 
1535  Sir  John  Perrot  undertook  the  shiring  of  Ulster,  Down  and 
Antrim  were  excepted  as  already  settled  counties.  Tliat  some 
such  settlement  would  have  been  attempted  at  an  eariy  period  is 
likely,  as  this  coast  was  a  place  of  Anglo-Norman  colonization, 
and  to  this  movement  was  due  the  settlement  of  the  baronies  of 
Lecale,  the  Ards  and  others. 

The  county  is  not  wanting  in  interesting  remains.  At 
Slidderj^ord,  near  Dundrum,  there  is  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve 
pillar  stones  in  a  circle,  about  10  ft.  in  height.  A  very  curious 
cairn  on  the  summit  of  Slieve  Croob  is  80  yds.  in  circumference  at 
the  base  and  50  at  the  top,  where  is  a  platform  on  which  cairns  of 
various  heights  are  found  standing.  The  village  of  Anadom  is 
famed  for  a  cairn  covering  a  cave  which  contains  ashes  and  human 
bones.  Cromlechs,  or  altars,  are  numerous,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Giant's  Ring,  which  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near 
the  borders  of  Antrim.  This  altar  is  formed  of  an  unwrought 
stone  7  ft.  long  by  6§  broad,  resting  in  an  inclined  position  on  rude 
pillars  about  3  ft.  high.  This  solitary  landmark  is  in  the  centre  of 
an  enclosure  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  formed  of  a 
rampart  about  20  ft.  high,  and  broad  enough  on  the  top  to  permit 
two  persons  to  ride  abreast.  Near  Downpatrick  is  a  rath,  or 
encampment,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  its 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Saul  Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
St  Patrick,  and  Inch  Abbey,  founded  by  Sir  John  de  Courcy  in 
1 180.  The  number  of  monastic  ruins  is  also  considerable.  The 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  is  the  abbey  or  cathedral  of  Down- 
patrick. Dundrum  Castle,  attributed  to  the  de  Courcy  family, 
stands  finely  above  that  town,  and  affords  an  unusual  example 
(for  Ireland)  of  a  donjon  keep.  The  castle  of  Hillsborough  is  of 
Carolean  date.  There  are  three  round  towers  in  the  county,  but 
all  are  fragmentary. 

DOWN,  a  smooth  rounded  hill,  or  more  particidarly  an  expanse 
of  high  rolling  ground  bare  of  trees.    The  word  comes  from  the 
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Old  English  diin,  hill.  This  is  usually  taken  to  be  a  Celtic  word. 
The  Gaelic  and  Irish  dun  and  Welsh  din  are  specifically  used  of  a 
hill-fortress,  and  thus  frequently  appear  in  place-names,  €»g.  Dum- 
barton, Dunkeld,  and  in  the  Latinized  termination — dunum, 
e.g.  Lugdunmn,  Lyons.  The  Old  Dutch  dima^  which  is  the  same 
word,  was  applied  to  the  drifted  sandhills  which  are  a  prevailing 
feature  of  the  south-eastern  ooast  of  the  North  Sea  (Denmark  and 
the  Low  Countries),  and  the  derivatives,  Ger.  Dilnc,  modem 
Dutch  duin,  Fr.  dune^  have  this  particular  meaning.  The 
English  *^  dune  *'  is  directly  taken  from  the  French.  The  low 
sandy  tracts  north  and  south  of  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  are  known  as 
the  ^'  Dunes,"  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch  or  French 
words.  From  ''  down,"  hill,  comes  the  adverb  ''  down,"  from 
above,  in  the  earlier  form  ''  adown,"  i,e.  off  the  hill.  The  word 
for  the  soft  under  plumage  of  birds  is  entirely  different,  and 
comes  from  the  Old  Norwegian  dun,  cf.  adat'dun,  eider-down. 
For  the  S3rstem  of  chalk  hills  in  En^and  known  as '' The  Downs  " 
see  Downs. 

DOWNBS  p(o)uNAEX7s],  ANDREW  {c.  1549-1628),  English 
classical  scholar,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Shropshire.  He  was 
educated  at  Shrewsbury  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  did  much  to  revive  the  study  of  Greek,  at  that  time  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  In  1571  he  was  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and,  in 
1585,  he  was  appointed  to  the  regius  professorship  of  Greek, 
which  he  held  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  died  at  Coton,  near 
Cambridge,  on  the  2nd  of  February  1627/1628.  According  to 
Simonds  d'Ewes  (Autobiographyy  ed.  J.  O.  Halliwell,  i.  pp.  139, 
141),  who  attended  his  lectures  on  Demosthenes  and  gives  a  slight 
sketch  <^  his  personality,  Downes  was  accounted  **  the  ablest 
Grecian  of  Christendom."  He  published  little,  but  seems  to  have 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  Greek  orators.  He  edited 
Lysias  Pro  caede  Eratosthenis  (1593);  PraelecUones  in  Philip- 
picam  de  pace  Demosthenis  (1621),  dedicated  to  King  James  I.; 
some  letters  (written  in  Greek)  to  Isaac  Casaubon,  printed  in 
the  Epistalae  of  the  latter;  and  notes  to  St  Chr3rsostom,  in 
Sir  Henry  Savile's  edition.  Downes  was  also  one  of  the  seven 
translators  of  the  Apocrypha  for  the  ''  authorized  "  version  of 
the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  six  learned  men  appointed  to  revise 
the  new  version  after  its  completion. 

DOWNING,  SIR  GEORGE,  Bart.  (c.  1624-1684),  EngHsh 
soldier  and  diplomatist,  son  of  Emmanuel  Downing,  barrister, 
and  of  Lucy,  sister  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  was  bom  in 
En^and  about  1624.^  His  family  joined  Winthrop  in  America  in 
1638,  settling  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  Downing  studied 
at  Harvard  College.  In  1645  ^^  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  a 
preacher  and  instructor  of  the  seamen,  and  arrived  in  England 
some  time  afterwards,  becoming  chaplain  to  Colonel  John  Okey's 
regiment.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  religious 
vocation  for  a  military  career,  and  in  1650  he  was  scout-master- 
general  of  Cromwell's  forces  in  Scotland,  and  as  such  received  in 
1657  a  salary  of  £365  and  £500  as  a  teller  of  the  exchequer.  His 
marriage  in  1654  with  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Howard 
of  Naworth,  and  sister  of  the  ist  earl  of  Carlisle,  aided  his 
advancement.  In  Cromwell's  parliament  of  1654  he  represented 
Edinburgh,  and  Carlisle  in  those  of  1656  and  1659.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  urge  Cromwell  to  take  the  royal  title  and  restore  the 
old  constitution.  In  1655  he  was  sent  to  France  to  remonstrate 
on  the  massacre  of  the  Protestant  Vaudois.  Later  in  1657  he 
was  appointed  resident  at  The  Hague,  to  effect  a  union  of  the 
Protestant  European  powers,  to  mediate  between  Portugal  and 
Holland  and  between  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  defend  the 
interests  of  the  English  traders  against  the  Dutch,  and  to  inform 
the  government  concerning  the  movements  of  the  exiled  royalists. 

He  showed  himself  in  these  negotiations  an  able  diplomatist. 
He  was  maintained  in  his  post  during  the  interregnum  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and  was  thus  enabled  in  April 
1660  to  make  his  p>eace  with  Charles  II.,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated Thurloe's  despatches,  and  declared  his  abandonment 
of "  principles  sucked  in  "  in  New  England,  of  which  he  now  "saw 
the  error."  At  the  Restoration,  therefore,  Downing  was  knighted 

*The  date  of  his  birth  is  variously  given*  as  1623,  1624  and  1625 
(Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates,  1883). 


(May  1660),  was  continiied  in  hb  embassy  in  Holland,  was 
confbrmed  in  his  tellership  of  the  exchequer,  and  was  further 
rewarded  with  a  valuable  piece  of  land  adjoining  St  James's  Park 
for  building  purposes,  now  known  as  Downing  Street.^  Consider- 
ing his  past,  he  showed  a  very  indecent  zeal  in  arreisting  in 
Holland  and  handing  over  for  execution  the  regicides  Barkstead, 
Corbet  and  Okey.  Pepys,  who  characterizedhis  conduct  asodious 
though  useful  to  the  king,  caUs  him*  a  "  perfidious  rogue,"  and 
remarks  that  "  all  the  world  took  notice  of  him  for  a  most 
ungrateful  villain  for>  his  pains."*  On  the  ist  of  July  1663  he 
was  created  a  baronet.  Downing  had  from  the  first  been  hostile  to 
the  Dutch  as  the  commercial  rivals  of  England.  He  had  strongly 
supported  the  Navigation  Act  of  1660,  and  he  now  ddiberately 
drew  on  the  fatal  and  disastrous  war.  During  its  continuance  he 
took  part  at  home  in  the  management  of  the  treasury,  introduced 
the  appropriation  of  supplies,  opposed  strongly  by  Clar^idon  as 
an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative,  and  in  May  1667  was  made 
secretary  to  the  commissioners,  his  appointment  being  much 
welcomed  by  Pepys.^  He  had  been  returned  for  Morpeth  in  the 
convention  parliament  of  April  1660,  a  constituency  which  he 
represented  in  every  ensuing  parliament  till  his  death,  and  he 
spoke  with  ability  on  financial  and  conmierdal  questions.  He 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  customs  inid;  i .  The  same 
year  he  was  again  sent  to  Holland  to  replace  Sir  William  Temple, 
to  break  up  the  policy  of  the  Triple  alliance  and  incite  another 
war  between  Holland  and  England  in  furtherance  of  the  French 
policy.  His  unpopularity  there  was  extreme,  and  after  three 
months'  residence  Downing  fled  to  England,  in  fear  of  the  fury  of 
the  mob.  For  this  unauthorized  step  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
on  the  7th  of  February  1672,  but  released  some  few  weeks  after- 
wards. He  defended  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  the  samb 
year,  and  made  himself  useful  in  supporting  the  court  policy. 
He  died  in  July  16S4.  Downing  Street,  London,  is  named  after 
him,  while  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  derived  its  name  from 
his  grandson,  the  3rd  baronet.  The  title  became  extinct  when 
the  4th  baronet.  Sir  Jacob  G.  Downing,  died  in  1764. 

Downing  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  political  and 
diplomatic  ability,  but  his  talents  were  rarely  employed  for  the 
advantage  of  his  cotmtry  and  his  character  was  marked  by 
all  the  mean  vices,  treachery,  avarice,  servility  and  ingratitude. 
"  A  George  Downing  "  became  a  proverbial  expression  in  New 
England  to  denote  a  false  man  who  betrayed  his  trust.*  He 
published  a  large  number  of  dedarations  and  discourses,  mostly 
in  Dutch,  enumerated  in  Sibley's  biography,  and  wrote  also 
"  A  True  Relation  of  the  Progress  of  the  Parliament's  Forces 
in  Scotland"  (1651),  Thomason  Tracts^  Brit.  Mus.,  E  640  (5). 

DOWNMAN,  JOHN  (1750-1824),  English  portrait  painter,  was 
the  son  of  Frands  Downman,  attorney,  of  St  Neots,  by  Charlotte 
Goodsend,  eldest  daughter  of  the  private  secretary  to  George  I. ; 
his  grandfather,  Hugh  Downman  (167  2-1 7  29),  having  been  the 
master  of  the  House  of  Ordnance  at  Sheemess.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  born  near  Ruabon,  educated  first  at  Chester,  then  at 
Liverpool,  and  finally  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools,  and  he  was 
for  a  while  in  the  studio  of  Benjamin  West.  His  exqidsite  pencil 
portrait  drawings,  slightly  tinted  in  colour,  usually  from  the 
reverse,  are  well  known,  and  many  of  them  are  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Several  volumes  of  sketches  for  these  drawings  are  still 
in  existence.  Downman  is  believed  to  have  been  "  pressed  "  for 
the  navy  as  a  young  man,  and  on  his  escape  settled  down  for 
a  while  in  Cambridge,  eventually  coming  to  London,  and  later 
(1804)  going  to  reside  in  Kent  in  the  village  of  West  Mailing.  He 
afterwards  spent  some  part  of  his  life  in  the  west  of  England, 
especially  in  Exeter,  and  then  travelled  all  over  the  country 
painting  his  dainty  portraits.  In  1 8 1 8  he  settled  down  at  Chester, 
finally  removing  to  Wrexham,  where  his  only  daughter  married 
and  where  he  died  and  was  buried.  He  was  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  Downman  family  is  usually  known  as  a 
Devonshire  one,  but  the  exact  connexion  between  the  artist 

* 

*  Cal,  of  St  Pap. ;  Dont,  (1661-1662)  p.  408 ;  Notes  and  Queries,  ix. 
ser.  vii.  92. 

^  Diary,  March  12,  17,  1662.  <  Ih,  May  27,  1667. 

*  Sibley,  i.  46. 
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and  tiie  Devonshire  branch  has  not  been  traced.    Many  of 

his  portraits  have  attached  to  them  remarks  of  considerable 

importance  respecting  the  persons  represented. 

See  John  Dewnman,  his  Life  and  Works,  by  G.   C.  Williamson 
(London,  1907).  (G.  C.  W.) 

DOWNPATRICK»  a  market  town  and  the  county  town  of  Co. 
Down,  Ireland,  in  the  east  parliamentary  division^  izS  m.  S.S.E.  of 
Beilfast  by  the  Belfast  &  County  Down  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 
3993.  It  stands  picturesquely  on  a  sloping  site  near  the  south- 
west extremity  of  StrangfoM  Lough.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Down.  St  Patrick 
founded  the  see  about  440,  but  the  present  Protestant  cathedral 
dates  from  1790,  the  old  structure,  after  suffering  many 
vicissitudes,  having  been  in  ruins  for  2  50  years.  The  cathedral  is 
said  to  contain  the  remains  of  its  founder,  together  with  those  of 
St  Columba  and  St  Bridget.  A  round  tower  adjoining  it  was 
destroyed  in  1790.  A  small  trade  is  carried  on  at  Strangford 
Loi^h  by  means  of  vessels  up  to  100  tons,  which  discha]::ge  at 
Quoile  quay,  about  i  m.  from  the  town;  but  vessels  of  larger 
tonnage  can  discharge  at  a  steamboat  quay  lower  down  the  Quoile. 
The  imports  are  principally  iron,  coal,  salt  and  timber;  the 
exports  barley,  oats,  cattle,  pigs  and  potatoes.  Linen  manu- 
facture is  also  carried  on,  and  brewing,  tanning  and  soap-making 
give  considerable  employment.  The  Down  corporation  race- 
meeting  is  important  and  attracts  visitors  from  far  outside  the 
county.  The  rath  or  dun  from  which  the  town  is  named  remains 
as  one  of  the  finest  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  Rath-Keltair,  or  the 
rath  of  the  hero  Keltar,  and  covers  an  area  of  10  acres.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  are  remnants  of  the  monastery  of  Saul, 
a  foundation  ascribed  to  St  Patrick,  and  of  Inch  Abb^  (ir3o), 
founded  by  Sir  John  de  Courcy.  Three  miles  south  is  a  fine  stone 
circle,  and  to  the  south-east  are  the  wells  of  Struell,  famous  as 
miracidous  healers  among  the  peasantry  until  modem  times. 
The  town  is  of  extreme  antiquity.  It  was  called  Dunrleth-glaSy 
the  fort  of  the  broken  fetters,  from  the  miracidous  deliverance 
from  bondage  of  two  sons  of  Dichu,  prince  of  Lecale,  and  the  first 
convert  of  St  Patrick.  It  is  the  Duwwm  of  Ptolemy,  and  was 
a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Ulster.  It  was  already  incorporated 
early  in  the  15th  century.  It  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  until  the  Union  in  1800,  and  thereafter  one  to  the 
Imperial  parliament  until  1832. 

DOWNS*  the  name  of  a  system  of  chalk  hills  in  the  south-east  of 
Enj^and.  For  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  its  meaning  see 
Down.  It  is  most  familiar  in  its  application  to  the  two  ranges  of 
the  North  and  South  Downs.  Of  these  the  North  Downs  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and  the  South 
to  Sussex.  Each  forms  a  well-defined  long  range  springing  from 
the  chalk  area  of  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  to  which,  though 
broken  up  into  a  great  number  of  short  ranges  and  groups  of  hills, 
the  general  name  of  the  Western  Downs  is  given.  The  Downs 
enclose  the  rich  district  of  the  Weald  (9. v.). 

The  North  Downs,  extending  from  a  point  near  Famham  to  the 
English  Channel  between  Dover  and  Folkestone,  have  a  length 
along  the  crest  line,  measured  directly,  of  95  m.  The  crest, 
however,  is  not  continuous,  as  the  hills  are  breached  by  a  suc- 
cession of  valleys,  forming  gaps  through  which  high-roads  and 
railways  converge  upon  London.  The  rivers  flowing  through 
these  gaps  run  northward,  and,  except  in  the  extreme  east,  are 
members  of  the  Thames  basin.  These  breaching  valleys,  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  South  Downs  also,  "  carry  us  back  to  a 
time  when  the  greensand  and  chalk  were  continued  across,  or 
almost  across,  the  Weald  in  a  great  dome."  The  rivers  "  then 
ran  down  the  slopes  of  the  dome,  and  as  the  chalk  and  greensand 
gradually  weathered  back  .  .  .  deepened  and  deepened  their 
valleys,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  keep  their  original  course."  * 
The  western  termination  of  the  North  Downs  is  the  Hog's  Back,  a 
narrow  ridge,  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  at  the 
summit,  sloping  sharply  north  and  south,  and  reaching  489  ft.  in 
height.  At  the  west  end  a  depression  occurs  where  the  rivers  Wey 
and  Blackwater  closely  approach  each  other;  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  Wey  has  beheaded  the  Blackwater,  which  formerly 
*  Avebury,  The  Scenery  of  England,  ch.  xi. 


flowed  through  the  gi^.  In  this  depression  lies  Famham,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  towns  which  have  grown  up  at  these  natural 
gateways  through  the  hills.  The  Wey,  flowing  south  of  the  Hog's 
Back,  breaches  the  Downs  at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  town  of 
Guildford  standing  at  this  point.  The  next  gap  is  that  of  the  Mole, 
in  which  Dorking  lies.  Betwe^i  Guildford  and  Dorking  the  main 
line  of  the  Downs  reaches  a  height  of  712  ft.,  but  a  lateral 
depression,  followed  by  the  railway  between  these  towns,  marks 
off  on  the  south  a  loftier  range  of  lower  greensand,  in  which  Leith 
Hill,  famous  as  a  view-point,  is  965  ft.  in  height.  East  of  the  Mole 
the  northward  slope  of  the  Downs  is  deeply  cut  by  narrow  valleys, 
and  the  depression  above  Redhill  may  have  been  traversed  by  a 
stream  subsequently  beheaded  by  the  Mole.  A  height  of  868  ft. 
is  attained  east  of  Caterham.  The  next  river  to  break  through 
the  main  line  is  the  Darent,  but  here  another  lateral  depression, 
watered  by  the  headstreams  of  that  river,  marks  off  the  Ragstone 
Ridge,  south  of  Sevenoaks,  reaching8oof  t.  The  lateral  depression 
is  continued  along  the  valleys  of  streams  tributary  to  the  Medway, 
so  that  nearly  as  far  as  Ashford  the  Downs  consist  of  two  parallel 
ranges;  but  the  Medway  itself  breaches  both,  Maidstone  lying  in 
the  gap.  The  elevation  now  begins  to  decrease,  and  682  ft.  is  the 
extreme  height  east  of  the  Medway.  The  direction,  hitherto  £. 
by  N.,  trends  E.S.E.  The  final  complete  breach  is  made  by  the 
Great  Stour,  between  Ashford  and  Canterbury,  east  of  which  a 
height  of  600  ft.  is  rarely  reached.  The  valley  of  the  Little  Stour, 
however,  offers  a  well-marked  pass  followed  by  the  Folkestone- 
Canterbury  railway,  and  the  North  Downs  finally  fall  to  the  sea 
in  the  grand  white  cliffs  between  Dover  and  Folkestone. 

The  South  Downs  present  similar  characteristics  on  a  minor 
scale.  Springing  from  the  main  mass  of  the  chalk  to  the  south  of 
Petersfield  they  have  their  greatest  elevation  (889  ft.  in  Butscr 
Hill)  at  that  point,  and  extend  £.  by  S.  for  65  m.  to  the  English 
Chaimel  at  the  cliffs  of  Beachy  Head.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Downs  a  succession  of  rivers  breach  the  hills,  and  a 
succession  of  towns  mark  the  gaps.  These  are,  from  east  to  west, 
the  Arun,  with  the  town  of  Arundel,  the  Adur,  with  Shoreham, 
the  Ouse,  with  Lewes  and  Newhaven,  and  the  Cuckmere,  with  no 
considerable  town.  The  steep  slope  of  the  South  Downs  is  north- 
ward towards  the  Weald.  The  southern  slopes  reach  the  coast 
east  of  Brighton,  but  west  of  this  town  a  flat  cx>astal  belt 
intervenes,  widening  westward.  Apart  from  the  complete 
breaches  mentioned,  the  South  Downs,  scored  on  the  south  with 
many  deep  vales,  are  generally  more  easily  penetrable  than  the 
North  Downs,  and  the  coast  is  less  continuous. 

Smooth  convex  curves  are  characteristic  of  the  Downs;  their 
graceful  and  striking  outline  gives  them  an  importance  in  the 
landscape  in  excess  of  their  actual  height;  their  flanks  are  well 
wooded,  their  summits  covered  with  close  springy  turi. 

''  The  Downs  "  is  also  the  name  of  a  roadstead  in  the  English 
Chaimel  off  Deal  between  the  North  and  the  South  Foreland.  It 
forms  a  favourite  anchorage  during  heavy  weather,  protected  on 
the  east  by  the  Goodwin  Sands  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
coast.  It  has  depths  down  to  1 2  fathoms.  Even  during  southerly 
gales  some  shelter  is  afforded,  though  under  this  condition  wrecks 
are  not  infrequent. 

DOWNSHIRE*  WILLS  HILL,  isr  Marquess  of  (17 18-1795), 
son  of  Trevor  Hill,  ist  Viscount  Hillsborough,  was  bom  at 
Fairiord  in  Gloucestershire  on  the  30th  of  May  1 7 1 8.  He  became 
an  English  member  of  parliament  in  1741,  and  an  Irish  viscount 
on  his  father's  death  in  the  following  year,  thus  sitting  in  both  the 
English  and  Irish  parliaments.  In  175 1  he  was  created  earl  of 
Hillsborough  in  the  Irish  peerage;  in  1754  he  was  made  comp- 
troller of  the  royal  household  and  an  English  privy  councillor; 
and  in  1756  he  became  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  as  baron  of 
Harwich.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  and  plantations  under  George  Grenville,  and  after  a  brief 
period  of  retirement  he  filled  the  same  position,  and  then  that  of 
joint  postmaster-general,  under  the  earl  of  Chatham.  From 
1768  to  1772  Hillsborough  was  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies 
and  also  president  of  the  board  of  trade,  becoming  an  English 
earl  on  his  retirement;  in  1779  he  was  made  secretary  of  state 
for  the  northern  department,  and  he  was  created  marquess  of 
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Downshfre  seven  years  after  his  final  retirement  in  1782.  '^  Both ' 
in  and  out  of  office  he  opposed  all  concessions  to  the  American 
colonists,  buthe  favoidred  the  pio ject  for  a  union  between  England 
and  Ireland.  'Reversing  an  earlier  opinion  Horace  Walpole  says 
I>ownshire>was  "  a  pompous  composition  of  ignorance  and  want 
of  judgment/'  He  died  on  the  7th  of  October  1793  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Arthur  (i753**i8oi),  from  whom  the  present 
marquess  is  descended. 

DOWRY  (in  Anglo-Fr.  dnwarie,  O.  Fr.  douaire,  Med.  Lat 
dotariGy  from  Lat.  dos,  itom  root  of  date^  to  give;  in  Frl  e^),  the 
property  which  a  woman  brings  with  her  at  her  marriage,  a  wif  e^s 
marriage  portion  (see  Settlement). 

D0W5BR  and  DOWSING  (from  the  Cornish  ''  dowse/'  M.E. 
dusckeny  to  strike  or  fall),  cme  who  uses,  or  the  art  of  using,  the 
dowsing-rod  (called  ''  deusing-rod  "  by  John  Locke  in  1691),  or 
"  striking-rod  "  or  divining-rod,  for  discovering  subterranean 
minerals  or  water.     (See  Divinikc-Rod.) 

DOXOLOOY  (Gr.  dp^oXoyla,  a  praising,  giving  glory),  an 
ascription  olpraise  to  the  Deity.  The  early  Christians  continued 
the  Jewish  practixx  of  making  such  an  ascription  at  the  close  of 
public  prayer  (Origen,  Uepl  ti^xv^y  33)  and  introduced  it  after 
the  sermon  also.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  the  Trisagion 
(tersanctus),  or  **  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,''  the  scriptural  basis  of  which 
is  found  in  Isaiah  vi.  3,  and  which  has  had  a  place  in  the  worship 
of  the  Christian  church  since  the  2nd  century;  to  the  Hallelujah 
of  several  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Rev.  six. ;  to  such  passages  of 
glorification  as  Rom.  iz.  5,  xvi.  27,  £ph.  iii.  ai;  and  to  the  last 
dause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  found  in  Matt.  vi.  13  (A.V.),  which 
critics  are  generally  agreed  in  regarding  as  an  interpolation,  and 
which,  while  used  in  the  Greek  and  the  Protestant  churches,  is 
omitted  in  the  Roman  rite.  It  is  used,  however,  more  definitely 
as  the  designation  of  two  hymns  distinguished  by  Ututgical 
writers  as  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Doxologies. 

The  origin  and  history  of  these  it  is  impossible  to  trace  fully. 
The  germ  of  both  is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels ;  the  first  words  of 
the  Greater  Doxology,  or  Gloria  in  ExcdsiSy  being  taken  from 
Luke  ii.  14,  and  the  form  of  the  Lesser  Doxology,  or  Gloria  Patri, 
having  been  in  all  probability  first  suggested  by  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
The  Greater  Doxology,  in  a  form  approximating  to  that  of  the 
English  prayer-book,  is  given  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii. 
47).  At  this  time  (c  375)  it  ran  thus:  "  Glory  to  God  on  high,  and 
on  earth  peace  to  men  of  (his)  goodwill.    We  praise  thee,  we  bless 
thee,  we  worship  thee,  we  glorify  thee,  we  give  thanks  to  thee  for 
thy  great  glory.    O  Lord  God,  heavenly  king,  God  the  Father 
Almighty;  O  Lord,  the  only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ;  O  Lord 
God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the  Father,  that  takest  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us;  Thou  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  worid,  receive  our  prayer;  Thou  that  sittest  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  have  mercy  upon  us;  For  Thou  alone 
art  holy.    Thou  only,  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most 
high  in  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.   Amen."   This  is  the  earliest 
record  of  it,  but  it  is  also  found  in  the  Alexandrine  Codex.>  Alcuin 
attributes  the  authorship  of  the  Latin  form — the  Gloria  in 
Exctlsis — to  St  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (died  367).    The  quotations 
from  the  hymn  in  the  pseudo-Athanasian  De  Virginitate,  and  in 
Chrysostom  (Horn,  dgin  Matth.)y  include  only  the  opening  words 
(those  from  St  Luke's  gospel),  though  the  passage  in  Athanasius 
shows  by  an  et  caetera  that  only  the  beginning  of  the  hymn  is 
given.    These  references  indicate  that  the  hymn  was  used  in 
private  devodons;  a&  it  does  not  app>ear  in  any  of  the  earliest 
liturgies,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  its  introduction  into  the 
public  services  of  the  church  was  probably  of  a  later  date  than  has 
often  been  supposed.    Its  first  introduction  into  the  Roman 
liturgy  is  due  to  Pope  Symmachus  (498^514),  who  ordered  it  to 
be  sung  on  Sundajrs  and  festival  dajrs.    There  was  much  opposi- 
tion to  the  eiq>ansion,  but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  fourth  coimcil 
of  Toledo  in  633.    Until  the  end  of  the  nth  century  its  use  was 
confined  to  bishops,  and  to  priests  at  Easter  and  on  their  installa- 
tion.   The  Mozarabic  liturgy  provides  for  its  eucharistic  use  on 
Sundays  and  festivals.    In  these  and  other  early  liturgies  the 
Greater  Doxology  occurs  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the 
service;  in  the  English  prayer-book  it  introduced  at  the  close 


of  the  communion  office,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  either  the 
morning  or  evening  service.  This  doxology  is  also  tised  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  i^d  Methodist  Epiiscopal  churches  0^ 
America,  as  indeed  in  most  Protestant  churches  at  the  eucharist. 

The  Lesser  Doxology,  or  Gloria  Patri,  combines  the  character 
of  a  creed  with  that  of  a  h3ann.  In  its  earliest  form  it  ran  simply 
— "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end,  Amen,"  or  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
in  (or  through)  the  Son,  and  in  (or  through)  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 
Until  the  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy  these  forms  were  probably 
regarded  as  indifferent,  both  being  equally  capable  of  an  orthodox 
interpretation.  When  the  Arians,  however,  finding  the  second 
form  more  consistent  with  their  views,  adopted  it  persistently 
and  exclusively,  its  iise  was  naturally  discountenanced  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  other  form  became  the  symbol  of  orthodoxy. 
To  the  influence  of  the  Arian  heresy  is  also  due  the  Catholic 
addition — ^*  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be," 
the  use  of  which  was,  according  to  some  authorities,  expressly 
enjoined  by  the  cotmcil  of  Nicaea.  There  is  no  sufl&dent  evidence 
of  this,  but  there  exists  a  decree  of  the  second  councO  of  Vaison 
(529),  asserting  its  use  as  already  established  in  the  East  propter 
haereHcoruM  astutiamy  and  ordering  its  adoption  throughout  the 
churches  of  the  West.  In  the  Western  Church  the  Gloria  Patri  is 
repeated  at  the  close  of  every  psalm,  in  the  Eastern  Church  at 
the  close  ol  the  last  psalm.  This  last  is  the  optional  rule  of  the 
American  Episcopal  Church. 

Metrical  doxologies  are  often  sung  at  the  end  of  hymns,  and  the 
term  has  become  especially  associated  with  the  stanza  beginning 
''  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow/'  with  which  Thomas 
Ken,  bishop  of  Winchester,  concluded  his  morning  and  evening 
hymns. 

See  J.  Bingham,  Biog.  ecdes.  xiv.  2;  Siegel,  Chrisd.  AlterthUmer, 
i.  515,  &€.;  F.  Procter,  3ook  of  Common  Prayer ^  p.  212;  W.  Palmer, 
Orig.  Liturg.  iv.  |  23;  art.  "  Liturgische  Formeln  *'  (by  Drews)  in 
Hauck-Herzog,  Realencyk,  fUr  proL  Theol,  xi.  547* 

DOYEN,  OABHIBL  FRANCOIS  (1726-1806),  French  painter, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1726.  His  passion  for  art  prevailed  over  his 
father's  wish,  and  he  became  in  his  twelfth  year  a  pupil  of  Vanloo. 
Making  rapid  progress;  he  obtained  at  twenty  the  Grand  Prix, 
and  in  1748  set  out  for  Rome.  He  studied  the  works  of  Annibale 
Caracci,  Cortona,  Giulio  Romano  and  Michelangelo,  then  visited 
Naples,  Venice,  Bologna  and  other  Italian  cities,  and  in  1755 
rettuned  to  Paris.  At  first  unappreciated  and  disparaged,  he 
resolved  by  one  grand  effort  to  conquer  a  reputation,  and  in  1758 
he  exhibited  his ' '  Death  of  Virginia. ' '  It  was  completely  success- 
ful, and  procured  him  admission  to  the  Academy.  Among  his 
greatest  works  are  reckoned  the  **  Miracle  des  Ardents,"  painted 
for  the  church  of  St  Genevieve  at  St  Roch  (1773) ;  the  '*  Triumph 
of  Thetis,"  for  the  chapel  of  the  Invalides;  and  the  '*  Death  of  St 
Louis,"  for  the  chapel  of  the  Military  School.  In  1776  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Academy  of  Painting.  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Catherine  II.  and  settied  at  St  Petersbiurg,  where  he  was  loaded 
with  honours  and  rewards.  He  died  there  on  the  5th  of  June  1806. 

DOYLE,  SIR  ARTHUR  COHAN  (1859-  ),  English  novelist, 
eldest  son  of  the  artist  Charles  Doyle,  was  born  on  the  22nd 
of  May  1859.  He  was  sent  to  Stonyhurst  College,  and  ftuther 
pursued  his  education  in  Germany,  and  at  Edinburgh  University 
where  he  graduated  M.B.  in  1881  and  M.D.  in  1885.  He  had 
begun  to  practise  as  a  doctor  in  Southsea  when  he  published 
A  Study  in  Scarlet  in  1887.  Micah  Clarke  (x888),  a  tale  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  Tke  Sign  of  Four  (1889),  and  Tke  White 
Company  (1891),  a  romance  of  Du  Guesclin's  time,  foUowed.  •  In 
Rodney  Stone  (1896)  he  drew  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  prince 
regent;  and  he  collected  a  pK)pular  series  of  stories  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  in  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  (1896).  In 
1 89 1  he  attained  immense  popularity  by  The  Adventures  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  which  first  appeared  in  The  Strand  Magazine. 
These  ingenious  stories  of  the  success  of  the  imperturbable 
Sherlock  Holmes,  who  had  made  his  first  appearance  in  A  Study 
in  Scarlet  (1887),  in  detecting  crime  and  disentangling  mystery, 
found  a  host  of  imitators.    The  novdist  himself  returned  to  his 
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heroin  The  Memeirs  of  Sherlock  Hohnes  (1893),  TheHoundaftho 
Baskemlks  (1902),  and  The  Return  of  Sherhck  Holmes  (X905). 
His  later  books  include  numerous  novels;  plays,  The  Story  of 
Waterloo  ( 1894) » in  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  played  the  lead^ig  part, 
The  Fires  of  Pate  (1909),  and  The  House  of  Temperley  (1909); 
and  two  books  in  dJef ence  of  the  British  army  in  South  Africa-*-* 
The  Great  Boer  War  (1900)  and  The  War  in  SotUh  Africa;  Us 
Causes  and  Conduct  (1902) .  Dr  Conan  Doyle  served  as  registrar 
of  the  Langman  Field  Hospital  in  South  Africa,  and  was  knighted 
in  1902. 

DOYLE,  SIR  FRANCIS  HASTINGS  CHARLES,  Bart.  (18x0- 
1888),  English  man  of  letters,  was  bom  at  Nunappleton, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  2  xst  of  August  1 810.  He  was  the  son  of  Major- 
General  Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle,  ist  baronet  (1783-1839), 
and  yns  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Churchy  Oxford,  where  he 
took  a  first*class  in  classics  in  1 83 1 .  He  read  for  the  bar  and  was 
called  in  1837.  He  had  been  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls' 
in  1835,  and  his  interests  were  chiefly  literary.  Among  his 
intimate  friends  was  Mr  Gladstone,  at  whose  marriage  he  assisted 
as  ^*  best  man  ";  but  in  later  life  their  political  opinions  widely 
differed.  In  1834  he  published  Miscdlaneous  VerseSy  reissued 
with  additions  in  1840.  This  was  followed  by  Two  Destinies 
(1844),  The  Duke^s  Funeral  (1852),  Return  of  the  Guards  and  other 
Poems  (1866);  and  from  1867  to  1877  he  was  professor  of  poetry 
at  Oxford.  In  1869  some  of  the  lectures  he  delivered  were 
published  in  book  form.  One  of  the  most  interesting  was  his 
appreciation  of  William  Barnes,  and  the  essay  on  Newman's 
Dream  of  Gerontius  was  translated  into  French.  In  1886  he 
published  his  Remfiniseences,  full  of  records  of  the  interesting 
people  he  had  known.  Sir  Francis  Doyle  succeeded  his  father 
(chairman  of  the  board  of  excise)  as  2nd  baronet  in  1839,  and 
in  1844  married  Sidney,  daughter  of  Charles  Watkin  Williams 
V/ynn  (1775-1850).  From  1845  he  held  various  important 
offices  in  the  customs.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1888.  Doyle's 
poetry  is  memorable  for  certain  isolated  and  spirited  pieces  in 
praise  of  British  fortitude.  The  best-^known  are  his  ballads  on  the 
"  Birkenhead  "  disaster  and  on  "  The  Private  of  the  Bufis." 

DOYLS»  JOHN  ANDREW  (1844-1907),  English  historian,  the 
son  of  Andrew  Doyle,  editor  of  The  Morning  ChronidCj  was  born 
on  the  X4th  of  May  1844*  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  winning  the  Arnold  prize  in  1868  for 
his  essay,  The  American  Colonies.  He  was  a  fellow  of  All  Souls' 
from  1870  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Crickhowell,  South 
Wales,  on  the  4th  of  August  1907.  His  principal  work  is  The 
English  Colonies  in  America,  in  Ave  volumes,  as  follows:  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  Carolinas  (i  vol.,  1882),  The  Puritan  Colonies 
(2  vols.,  1886),  The  Middle  Colonies  (i  vol.,  1907),  and  The 
Colonies  under  the  House  of  Hanover  (i  vol.,  1907),  the  whole 
work  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  colonies  from  1607  to  1759. 
Doyle  also  wrote  chapters  i.,  ii.,  v.  and  vii.  of  vol.  vii.  of  the 
Cambridge  Modern  History,  and  edited  William  Bradford's  His-^ 
tory  of  the  Plimouth  Plantation  (1896)  and  the  Correspondence 
of  Susan  Perrier  (i898)\ 

DOYLE*  RICHARD  (1824-1883),  English  artist,  son  of  John 
Doyle,  the  caricaturist  known  as  "  H.  B."  (1797-1868),  was  born 
in  London  in  1824.  His  father's  ^'  PoUtical  Sketches  "  took  the 
town  by  storm  in  the  days  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  son  was  an  extremely  precocious  artist,  and  in  his  ^'  Home  for 
the  Holidays,"  done  when  he  was  twelve,  and  his  "  Comic  English 
Histories,"  ckawn  four  years  later,  he  showed  extraordinary  gifts 
of  humour  and  fancy.  He  had  no  art  training  outside  his  father's 
studio.  In  1843  he  joined  the  staff  of  Punch,  drawing  cartoons 
and  a  vast  number  of  illustrations,  but  he  retired  in  1850,  in 
consequence  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  that  paper  towards  what 
was  known  as  "  the  papal  aggression,"  and  especially  towards 
the  pope  himself.  In  1854  he  published  his  "  Continental  Tour 
of  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson."  His  illustrations  to  three  of  the 
Christmas  Books  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  to  The  Newcomes  by 
Thackeray,  are  reckoned  among  his  principal  achievements;  and 
his  fanciful  pictures  of  elves  and  fairies  have  always  been  general 
favourites.  He  died  on  theixth  of  December  1883.  His  most 
popular  drawing  is  his  cover  of  Punch. 


DOZSA»  GYttRGY  (d.  1 514),  Hungarian  revolutionist,  was  a 
Szekler  squire  and 'soldier  of  fortune,  who  won  such  a  reputation 
for  valour  in  the  Turkish  wars  that  the  Hungarian  chancellor, 
TamUs  B&kocz,  on  his  return  from  Rome  in  X5r4  with  a  papal 
bull  preaching  a  holy  war  in  Hungary  against  the  Moslems, 
appointed  him  to  organize  and  direct  the  movement.    In  a  few 
weeks  he  collected  thousands  of  so-called  Kurucsok  (a  corruption 
of  Cruciatt),  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  small  yeomen, 
peasants,  wanderiiig  students,  friars  and  parish  priests,  the  hum- 
blest and  most  oppressed  portion  of  the  commtmity,  to  whom 
alone  a  crusade  against  the  Turk  could  have  the  slightest  attrac- 
tion.   They  assembled  in  their  coimties,  and  by  the  time  Dozsa 
had  drilled  them  into  some  sort  of  discipline  and  selfnconfidetice, 
they  began  to  air  the  grievances  of  their  class.    No  measures  had 
been  taken  to  supply  these  voluntary  crusaders  with  food  or 
clothing;  as  harvest-time  approached,  the  landlords  commanded 
them  to  return  to  reap  the  fields,  and  on  their  refusing  to  do  so, 
proceeded  to  maltreat  their  wives .  and  families  and  set  their 
armed  retainers  upon  the  half-starved  multitudes.    Instantly  the 
movement  was  diverted  from  its  original  object,  and  the  peasants 
and  their  leaders  b^n  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
landlords.    By  this  time  Dozsa  was  losing  control  of  the  rabble, 
which  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  socialist  parson  of 
Czegled,  Ldrincz  Mfezdros.  The  rebeUion  was  the  more  dangerous 
as  the  toWn  rabble  was  on  the  side  of  the  peasants,  and  in  Buda 
and  other  places  the  cavalry  sent  agaixist  the  Kurucsok  were 
unhorsed  as  they  passed  through  the  gates.    The  rebellion  spr^ead 
like  lightning,  principally  in  the  central  or  purely  Magyar 
provinces,  where  hundreds  of  manor-houses  and  castles  were 
burnt  and  thousands  of  the  gentry  done  to  death  by  impalement, 
crudfbdon  and  other  unspeakable  methods.    Dozsia's  camp  at 
Czegled  was  the  centre  of  the  jacquerie,  and  from  thence  he  sent 
out  his  bands  in  every  direction,  pillaging  and  burning.    In  vain 
the  papal  bull  was  .revoked,  in  vain  the  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion commanding  the  peasantry  to  return  to  their  homes  under 
pain  of  death.     By  this  time  the  rising  had  attained  the 
dimensions  of  a  revolution;  all  the  feudal  levies  of  the  kingdom 
were  called  out  against  it;  and  mercenaries  wei^  hired  in  haste 
from  Venice,  Bohemia  and  the  emperor.    Meanwhile  Dozsa  had 
captured  the  city  and  fortress  of  Cs&nad,  and  signalized  his 
victory  by  impaling  the  bishop  and  the  castellan.    Subsequently, 
at  Arad,  the  lord  treasurer,  Istv&n  Tel^dy,  was  seised  and 
tortured  to  death  with  satanic  ingenuity.    It  should,  however, 
in  fairness  be  added  that  only    notorious  bloodsuckers,  or 
obstinately  resisting  noblemen,  were  destroyed  in  this  way. 
Those  who  freely  submitted  were  alwa3rs  released  on  parole,  and 
Dozsa  not  only  never  broke  fads  given  word,  but  frequently 
assisted  the  escape  of  fugitives.    But  he  could  not  always  control 
his  followers  when  their  blood  was  up,  and  infinite  damage  was 
done  before  he  could  stop  it.    At  first,  too,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
government  were  incapable  of  coping  with  him.    In  the  course  of 
the  summer  he  took  the  fortresses  oi  Arad,  Lipp&  and  Viligos; 
provided  himself  with  guns  and  trained  gunners;  and  one  of  his 
bands  advanced  to  withiii  five  leagues  of  the  capital.  But  his  half- 
naked,  ill-armed  ploughboys  were  at  last  overmatched  by  the  mail- 
clad  chivalry  of  the  nobles.    Dozsa,  too,  had  become  demoralized 
by  success.    After  Cs^ad,  he  issued  proclamations  which  can 
only  be  described  as  nihilistic.    His  suppression  had  become  a 
political  necessity.    He  was  finally  routed  at  Temesvir  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Jinos  Z&polya  and  Istv&n  B&thory,  was 
captured,  and  condemned  to  sit  on  a  red-hot  iron  throne,  with  a 
red-hot  iron  crown  on  his  head  and  a  red-hot  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
This  infernal  sentence  was  actually  carried  out,  and,  life  still 
lingering,  the  half-roasted  carcass  of  the  unhappy  wiretch,  who 
endured  everything  with  invincible  heroism,  was  finally  devoured 
by  half-a-dozen  of  his  fellow-rebels,  who  by  way  of  preparation 
had  been  starved  for  a  whole  week  beforehand. 

See  S&ndor  Marld,  Dozsa  Gydrgy  (Hung.),  Budapest,  1884. 

(R.  N.  B.) 

DOZY,  REINHART  PIETER  ANNE  (1820-1883),  Dutch 
Arabic  scholar  of  French  (Huguenot)  origin,  was  born  at  Leiden 
in  February  1820.    The  Dozys,  like  so  many  other  contemporary 
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French  families,  emigrated  to  the  Low  Cotmtiies  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  some  of  the  former  appear 
to  have  settled  in  Holland  as  early  as  1647.  Dozy  studied  at  the 
university  of  Leiden,  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1844,  was 
appointed  an  extraordinary  professor  of  history  in  1850,  and 
professor  in  1857.  The  first  results  of  his  extensive  studies  in 
Oriental  literature,  Arabic  language  and  history,  manifested 
themselves  in  1847,  when  he  published  Al-Marrakushi's  History 
of  the  Almohades  (Leiden,  2nd  ed.,  z88i),  which,  together  with  his 
Scriptamm  Arabum  loci  de  Abbaditis  (Leiden,  1846-1863, 3  vols.)i 
his  editions  of  Ibn-Adhari's  History  of  Africa  and  Spain  (Leiden, 
1848-18531 3  vols.)>  of  Ibn-Badrun's  J^M^mco/  Commentary  on  the 
Poem  of  Ibn-Abdun  (Leiden,  1848),  and  his  Dictionnait^e  dStailli 
des  noms  des  vHements  chez  les  Arabes  (Amsterdam,  1845) — &  y>rork 
crowned  by  the  Dutch  Institute — stamped  Dozy  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  critical  Arabic  scholars  of  his  day.  But  his  real 
fame  as  a  historian  mainly  rests  on  his  great  work,  Histoire  des 
Musstdmansd^EspagnCfjusqu'd-  laconquite  de  V  Andalousie  par  les 
Almoramdes,  yix-iiio  (Ldden,  1861;  2nd  ed.,  ibid,,  i88z);  a 
graphically  written  account  of  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain,  which 
shed  new  light  on  many  obscure  points,  and  has  remained  the 
standard  work  on  the  subject.  Doz/s  Recherches  sur  V  histoire  et 
la  litt^atmre  de  I'Espagne  pendant  ie  moyen  dge  (Leiden,  2  vols., 
1849;  2nd  and  3rd  ed.,  completely  recast,  i860  and  1881)  form  a 
needful  and  wonderfully  trenchant  supplement  to  his  Histoire  des 
MussulmanSy  in  which  he  mercilessly  exposes  the  many  tricks 
and  falsehoods  of  the  monks  in  their  chronicles,  and  effectively 
demolishes  a  good  part  of  the  Cid  legends.  As  an  Arabic  scholar 
Dozy  stands  well<nigh  unsurpassed  in  his  Suppliment  aux 
dictionnaires  arabes  (Leiden,  1877-1881,  2  vols.),  a  work  full  of 
lesearch  and  learning,  a  storehouse  of  Arabic  lore.  To  the  same 
class  belongs  his  dossaire  des  mots  espagnols  et  portugaiSy  dirivis 
de  I'Arabe,  edited  with  Dr  W.  H.  Engelmann  of  Leipzig  (Leiden, 
1866;  and  ed.,  1868),  and  a  similar  list  of  Dutch  words  derived 
Ixom  the  Arabic.  Dozy  also  edited  Al  Makkari's  Analectes  sur 
Vhistoire  et  la  Htt^a^re  des  Arabes  d'Espagne  (Leiden,  1855- 
1861,  2  vols.)>  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  and  worthy 
successor,  Professor  De  Goeje,  at  Leiden,  Idiisi's  Description  de 
VAfrique  et  de  VEspagne  (1866),  also  the  Calendrier  de  Cordoue  de 
fannSe  g6i;  texte  arabe  et  ancienne  traduction  laHne  (Leiden, 
1874).  Het  Islamisme  {Islamism;  Haarlem,  1863,  2nd  ed.,  1880; 
French  translation)  is  a  popular  exposition  of  Midiommedanism, 
of  a  more  controversial  character;  and  De  Israelieten  te  Mekka 
("  The  Israelites  at  Mecca,"  Haarlem,  1864)  became  the  subject  of 
a  rather  heated  discussion  in  Jewish  circles.  Dozy  died  at  Leiden 
in  May  1883.  (H.  Ti.) 

DRACAENA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceae, 
containing  about  fifty  species  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old 
World.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs  with  long,  generally  narrow 
leaves,  panicles  of  small  whitish  flowers,  and  berried  fruit.  The 
most  remarkable  species  is  Dracaena  Draco^  the  dragon-tree  of 
the  Canary  Isles,  which  reaches  a  great  sLee  and  age.  The 
famous  specimen  in  Teneriffe,  which  was  blown  down  by  a 
hurricane  in  1868,  when  measured  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
was  70  ft.  high,  with  a  circumference  of  45  ft.  several  feet  above 
the  ground.  A  resin  exuding  from  the  trunk  is  known  as  dragon's 
blood  (g.v.). 

Many  of  the  cultivated  so-called  Dracaenas  belong  to  the 
closely-allied  genus  Cordyline,  They  are  grown  for  the  beauty 
of  form,  colour  and  variegation  of  their  foliage  and  are  extremely 
useful  as  decorative  stove  plants  or  summer  greenhouse  plants, 
or  for  nxHn  and  table  decoration.  They  are  easy  to  grow  and 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  65**  to  70**  by  night,  the  spring  being  the  best  time 
for  propagation.  The  old  stems  laid  flat  in  a  propagating  frame 
will  push  young  shoots,  which  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  when 
2  or  3  in.  long,  and  planted  in  sandy  peat  in  3-in.  pots;  the  tops 
can  also  be  taken  off  and  struck.  The  established  plants  do  best 
in  fibry  peat  made  porous  by  sand.  In  summer  they  should 
have  a  day  temperature  of  75**,  and  in  winter  one  of  65**.  Shift 
as  required,  using  coarser  soil  as  the  pots  become  larger.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer  the  small  cuttings  will  have  made  nice 


plants,  and  in  the  spring  following  they  can  be  kept  growing  by 
the  use  of  manure  water  twice  a  week.  Those  intended  for  the 
conservatory  should  be  gradually  inured  to  more  air  by  mid- 
summer, but  kept  out  of  cold  draughts.  When  the  plants  get 
too  large  they  can  be  headed  down  and  the  tops  used  for  cuttings. 

A  large  number  of  the  garden  species  of  Dracaena  are  varieties 
of  Cordyline  terminalis.  D,  Goldieana  is  a  grandly  variegated 
species  from  west  tropical  Africa,  and  requires  more  heat. 

DRACHMANN,  HOLOER  HENRIK  HERBOLDT  (1846-1908), 
Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  son  of  Dr  A.  G.  Drachmann,  a 
physician  of  Copenhagen,  whose  family  was  of  German  ex- 
traction, was  bom  in  Copenhagen  on  the  9th  of  October  1846. 
Owing  to  the  early  death  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  Dane,  the 
child  was  left  much  to  his  own  devices.  He  soon  developed  a 
fondness  for  semi-poetical  performances,  and  loved  to  organize 
among  his  companions  heroic  games,  in  which  he  himself  took 
such  parts  as  those  of  Tordenskjold  and  Niels  Juul.  His  studies 
were  belated,  and  he  did  not  enter  the  university  until  1865, 
leaving  it  in  1866  to  become  a  student  in  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts.  From  1866  to  1870  he  was  learning,  under  Professor 
Sdrensen,  to  become  a  marine  painter,  and  not  without  success. 
But  about  the  latter  date  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Georg 
Brandes,  and,  without  abandoning  art,  he  began  to  give  himself 
more  and  more  to  literature.  At  various  periods  he  travelled 
very  extensively  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  his  literary  career  began  by  his  sending  letters  about  Ids 
journeys  to  the  Danish  newspapers.  After  returning  home,  he 
settled  for  soQie  time  in  the  island  of  Bomholm,  painting  sea- 
scapes. He  now  issued  his  earliest  volmne  of  poems,  Dig^  (187  2) , 
and  joined  the  group  of  young  Radical  writers  who  gathered 
under  the  baimer  of  Brandes.  Drachmaim  was  unsettled,  and 
still  doubted  whether  his  real  strength  lay  in  the  pendl  or  in  the 
pen.  By  this  time  he  had  enjoyed  a  surprising  experience  of 
life,  especially  among  sailors,  fi^ermen,  students  and  artists, 
and  the  issues  of  the  Franco-German  War  and  the  French 
Commune  had  persuaded  him  that  a  new  and  glorious  era  was 
at  hand.  His  volume  of  lyrics,  Daempede  Afehdier  ("  Muflied 
Melodies,"  1875),  proved  that  Drachmann  was  a  poet  with  a  real 
vocation,  and  he  began  to  produce  books  in  prose  and  verse  with 
great  rs^idity.  Ungt  Blod  ("  Young  Blood,"  1876)  contained 
three  realistic  stories  of  contemporary  life.  But  he  returned  to 
his  true  field  in  his  magnificent  Sange  ved  Havet;  Venezia 
("  Songs  of  the  Sea;  Venice,"  1877),  and  won  the  passionate 
admiration  of  his  countrymen  by  his  prose  work,  with  interludes 
inverse,  called  Derovrefra  Graensen  ("Over  the  Frontier  there," 
1877),  a  series  of  impressions  made  on  Drachmann  by  a  visit  to 
the  scenes  of  the  war  with  Germany.  During  the  succeeding 
years  he  was  a  great  traveller,  visiting  most  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world,  but  particularly  familiarizing  himself, 
by  protracted  voyages,  with  the  sea  and  with  the  life  of  man  in 
maritime  places.  In  1879  he  published  Ranker  og  Roser 
("  Tendrils  and  Roses  "),  amatory  lyrics  of  a  very  high  order  of 
melody,  in  which  he  showed  a  great  advance  in  technical  art. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  Paa  Sdmands  Tro  ogLove  ("  On  the 
Faith  and  Honour  of  a  Sailor,"  1878),  a  voltmie  of  short  stories 
in  prose.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Drachmann  broke  with 
Brandes  and  the  Radicals,  and  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sort 
of  '^  nationalist "  or  popular-Conservative  party  in  Denmark. 
He  continued  to  celebrate  the  life  of  the  fishermen  and  sailors 
in  books,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  which  were  the  most  popular 
of  their  day.  Paul  og  Virginie  and  Lars  Kruse  (both  1879) ;  Usten 
for  Sol  og  vestenfor  Maone  ("  East  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,"  1880); 
Puppe  og  Sommerfugl  ("  Chrysalis  and  Butterfly,"  1882);  and 
Strandby  Polk  C1883)  were  among  these.  In  1882  Drachmann  pub- 
lished his  fine  translation,  or  paraphrase,  of  Byron's  Don  Juan, 
In  1885  his  romantic  play  called  Der  var  en  Gang  ("  Once  upon  a 
Time  ")  had  a  great  success  on  the  boards  of  the  Royal  theatre, 
Copenhagen;  and  his  tragedies  of  Vdlund  Smed  ("  Wayland  the 
Smith  ")  and  BraihKarl  (1897)  made  him  the  most  popular 
pla)rwright  of  Denmark.  He  published  in  1894  a  volume  of 
exquisitely  fantastic  Melodramas  in  rhymed  verse,  a  collection 
which  contains  some  of  Drachmann's  most  periect  work.     His 
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novel  Med  den  brede  Pensel  {"  With  a  Broad  Brush/'  1887)  was 
followed  in  1890  by  Porskrevelj  the  history  of  a  young  painter, 
Henrik  Gerhard,  and  his  revolt  against  h^  bourgeois  surround- 
ings. With  this  novel  is  closely  connected  Den  hellige  lid  {^^  The 
Sacred  Fire/'  1899),  in  which  Drachmann  speaks  in  hh  own 
person.  There  is  practically  no  story  in  this  autobiographical 
volume,  which  abounds  in  l3rrical  passages.  In  1899  he  produced 
his  romantic  play  called  Gurre;  in  1900  a  brilliant  lyrical  drama, 
HaUfred  Vandraadeskjald;  and  in  1903,  De/  grdnne  Haab,  He 
died  in  Copenhagen  on  the  14th  of  January  1908. 

See  an  article  by  K.  Gjellerup  in  Dansk  Biografisk  Lexihon  vol.  iv. 
(Copenhagen,  1890).  (E.  G.) 

DRACO  (7th  century  b.c.)>  Athenian  statesman,  was  Archon 
Eponymus  (but  see  J.  £.  Sand3rs,  ConstUuiion  of  Athens,  p.  12, 
note)  in  621  b.c.  His  name  has  become  proverbial  as  an  in- 
exorable lawgiver.  Up  to  his  time  the  laws  of  Athens  were 
unwritten,  and  were  administered  arbitrarily  by  the  Eupatridae. 
As  at  Rome  by  the  twelve  Tables,  so  at  Athens  it  was  found 
necessary  to  allay  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  publishing 
these  unwritten  laws  in  a  codified  form,  and  Draco,  himself 
a  Eupatrid,  carried  this  out.  According  to  Plutarch  {Life  of 
Solon):  ''  For  nearly  all  crimes  there  was  the  same  penalty  of 
death.  The  man  who  was  convicted  of  idleness,  or  who  stole  a 
cabbage  or  an  ^ple,  was  liable  to  death  no  less  than  the  robber 
of  temples  or  the  murderer."  For  the  institution  of  the  51 
Ephetae  and  their  relation  to  the  Areopagus  in  criminal  juris- 
diction see  Gr££K  Law.  The  orator  Demades  (d.  c.  318  B.C.) 
said  that  Draco's  laws  were  written  in  blood.  Whether  this 
implies  peculiar  severity,  or  merely  reflects  the  attitude  of  a 
more  refined  age  to  the  barbarous  enactments  of  a  primitive 
people,  among  whom  the  penalty  of  death  was  almost  universal 
for  all  crimes,  cannot  be  decided.  According  to  Suidas,  however, 
in  his  Lexicon,  the  people  were  so  overjoyed  at  the  change  he 
made,  that  they  accidentally  sufiFocated  him  in  the  theatre  at 
Aegina  with  the  rain  of  caps  and  cloaks  which  they  flung  at  him 
in  their  enthusiasm. 

The  appearance  in  1891  of  Aristotle's  lost  treatise  on  the 
constitution  of  Athens  gave  rise  to  a  most  im(>ortant  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  Draco's  work.  From  the  statements  contained 
in  chapter  iv.  of  this  treatise,  and  inferences  drawn  from  them, 
many  scholars  attributed  to  Draco  the  construction  of  an  entirely 
new  constitution  for  Athens,  the  main  features  of  which  were: 
(i)  extension  of  franchise  to  ail  who  could  provide  themselves 
with  a  suit  of  armour — or,  as  Gilbert  {Constitutional  Antiquities, 
Eng.  trans,  p.  121)  says,  to  the  Zeugite  class,  from  which  mainly 
the  hoplites  may  be  supposed  to  have  come;  (2)  the  institution 
of  a  property  qualification  for  office  (archon  zo  minae,  strategus 
100  minae);  (3)  a  council  of  401  members  (see  Boul£);  (4) 
magistrates  and  councillors  to  be  chosen  by  lot;  further,  the 
four  Solonian  classes  are  said  to  be  already  in  existence. 

For  some  time,  especially  in  (^rmany,  this  constitution  was 
almost  ujOtiversally  accepted;  now,  the  majority  of  scholars 
reject  it.  -  The  reasons  against  it,  which  are  almost  overwhelm- 
ing, may  be^shortly  siunmarized.  ( i )  It  is  ignored  by  every  other 
ancient  authority,  except  an  admittedly  spurious  passage  in 
Plato  ^;  whereas  Aristotle  says  of  his  laws  **  they  are  laws,  but 
he  added  the  laws  to  an  existing  constitution  "  (Pol.  ii.  9.  9). 

(2)  It  is  inconsistent  with  other  passages  in  the  Constitution  of 
Athens.  According  to  c.  vii.,  Solon  repealed  all  laws  of  Draco 
except  those  relating  to  murder;  yet  some  of  the  most  modem 
features  of  Solon's  constitution  are  found  in  Draco's  constitution. 

(3)  Its  ideas  are  alien  to  the  7th  century.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  qualification  of  the  strategus  was  ten  times  that  of  the  archon. 
This,  reasonable  in  the  5th,  is  preposterous  in  the  7th  century, 
when  the  archon  was  unquestionably  the  supreme  executive 
official.  Again,  it  is  unlikely  that  Solon,  a  democratic  reformer > 
would  have  reverted  from  a  democratic  wealth  qualification 
such  as  is  attributed  to  Draco,  to  an.  aristocratic  birth  quali- 

1  A  passage  Oong  overlooked)  in  Cicero,  De  republican  shows  that, 
by  the  ist  century  B.C.  the  interpolation  had  already  been  made; 
tne  quotation  is  evidently  taken  from  the  list  in  c  xli.  of  the 
Constitution^  which  it  reproduces. 


fication.  Thirdly,  if  Drkco  had  institttted  a  hoplite  census, 
Solon  would  not  have  substituted  citizenship  by  birth.  (4)  The 
terminology  of  Draco's  constitution  is  that  of  the  5th,  not  the 
7  th,  century,  whereas  the  chief  difficulty  of  Solon's  laws  is  the 
obsolete  6th-century  phraseology.  (5)  Lastiy,  a  comparison 
between  the  ideals  of  the  oUgarchs  imder  Theramenes  (end  of 
5th  century)  and  this  alleged  constitution  shows  a  suspicious 
similarity  (hopUte  census,  nobody  to  hold  office  a  second  time 
until  all  duly  qualified  persons  had  beeen  exhausted,  fine  of  one 
drachma  for  non-attendance  in  Boule).  It  is  reasonable,  there- 
fore, to  conclude  that  the  constitution  of  Draco  was  invented 
by  the  school  of  Theramenes,  who  wished  to  surround  their 
revolutionary  views  with  the  halo  of  antiquity;  hence  the 
allusion  to ''  the  constitution  of  our  father  "  (4  xdrpios  TCoKirda). 
This  hypothesis  is  further  corroborated  by  a  criticism  of  the 
text.  Not  only  is  chapter  iv.  considered  to  be  an  interpolation 
in  the  text  as  originally  written,  but  later  chapters  have  been 
edited  to  accord  with  it.  Thus  chapter  iv.  breaks  the  connexion 
of  thought  between  chapters  iii.  and  v.  Moreover,  an  inter- 
polator has  inserted  phrases  to  remove  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  obvious  contradictions:  thus  (a)  in  chapter  vii., 
where  we  are  told  that  Solon  divided  the  citizens  into  four  classes 
(n/ii^/iara),  the  interpolator  had  added  the  words  '^  according 
to  the  division  formerly  existing  ^  (  KoB&irep  SiTifxtfrai  icoXvp&repov), 
which  were  necessary  in  view  of  the  statement  that  Draco  gave 
the  franchise  to  the  Zeugites;  {b)  in  chapter  xli.,  where  successive 
constitutional  changes  are  recorded,  the  words  "  the  Draconian  " 
(4  ^^  Ap&mpTOs)  are  inserted,  though  the  subsequent  figures  are 
not  accommodated  to  the  change.  Solon  is  also  here  spoken  of  as 
the  founder  of  democracy,  whereas  the  Draconian  constitution 
of  chap.  iv.  contains  several  democratic  innovations.  Two 
further  points  may  be  added,  namely,  that  whereas  Aristotie's 
treatise  credits  Draco  with  establishing  a  money  fine,  Pollux 
definitely  quotes  a  law  of  Draco  in  which  fines  are  assessed  at 
so  many  oxen;  secondly,  if  chapter  iv.  did  exist  in  the  original 
text,  it  is  more  than  curious  that  though  the  treatise  was  widely 
read  in  antiquity  there  is  no  other  reference  to  Draco's  consti- 
tution except  the  two  quoted  above.  In  any  case,  whatever 
were  Draco's  laws,  we  learn  from  Plutarch's  life  of  Solon  that 
Solon  abolished  all  of  them,  except  those  dealing  with  homicide. 

Authorities. — Beside  the  works  of  J.  E.  Sandys  and  G.  Gilbert 
quoted  above,  see  those  Quoted  in  article  Constitution  op  Athens; 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece  (ed.  1907),  pp.  9-11,  with  references;  and 
histories  of  Greece  published  after  1894.  (J.  M.  M.) 

DRACO  ("  the  Dragon  ")»  in  astronomy,  a  constellation  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  mentioned  by  Eudoxus  (4th  century 
B.C.)  and  Aratus  (3rd  century  B.C.);  it  was  catalogued  by 
Ptolemy,  31  stars,  Tycho  Brahe,  32,  Hevelius,  40.  The  Greeks 
had  many  fables  concerning  this  constellation;  one  is  that  when 
Heracles  killed  the  dragon  guarding  the  Hesperian  fruit  Hera 
transferred  the  creature  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  its  services. 
The  planetary  nebula  H.  I V,  yi  Draconis  is  of  a  decided  pale  blue 
colour,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  its  class. 

DRACONTIUS,  BLOSSIUS  AEMILIUS,  of  Carthage  (according 
to  the  early  tradition,  of  Spanish  origin),  Christian  poet,  flour- 
ished in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  He  belonged 
to  a  family  of  landed  proprietors,  and  practised  as  an  advocate 
in  his  native  place.  After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Vandals,  Dracontius  was  at  first  allowed  to  retain  possession 
of  his  estates,  but  was  subsequentiy  deprived  of  his  property 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Vandal  king,  whose  triumphs  he 
had  omitted  to  celebrate,  while  he  had  written  a  panegyric  on 
a  foreign  and  hostile  ruler.  He  subsequentiy  addressed  an 
elegiac  poem  to  the  king,  asking  pardon  and  pleading  for  release. 
The  result  is  not  known,  but  it  is  supposed  that  Dracontius 
obtained  his  hberty  and  migrated  to  northern  Italy  in  search 
of  peace  and  quietness.  This  is  consistent  with  the  discoveiy 
at  Bobbio  of  a  15th-century  MS.,  now  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
at  Naples,  containing  a  number  of  p>oems  by  Dracontius  (the 
Carmina  minora).  The  most  important  of  his  works  is  the 
De  laudibus  Dei  or  De  Deo  in  three  books,  wrongly  attributed 
by  MS.  traditioh  to  St  Augustine.    The  account  of  the  creation, 
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wluch  occupies  t^  greater  part  of  the  first  book,  was  at  an  early 
date  edited  separately  under  the  title  of  Hexaimerony  and  it  was 
not  tiU  X791  that  the  three  books  were  edited  by  Cardinal 
Arevalo.  The  apology  (Satisf actio)  consists  of  158  elegiac 
couplets;  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  king  addressed  is 
Gunthamund  (4&4-496).  The  Carmina  minor a^  nearly  all  in 
hexameter  verse,  consist  of  school  exercises  and  rhetorical 
declamations,  amongst  others  the  fable  of  Hylas,  with  a  preface 
to  his  tutor,  the  grammarian  Felidanus;  the  rape  of  Helen; 
the  story  of  Medea;  two  epithalamia.  It  is  also  probable  that 
Dracontius  was  the  author  of  the  Orestis  iragoedia,  a  poem  <^ 
some  1000  hexameters,  which  in  language,  metre  and  general 
treatment  of  the  subject  exhibits  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
other  works  of  Dracontius.  Opinions  differ  as  to  his  poetical 
merits,  but,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion and  consequent  want  of  lucidity,  his  works  show  considerable 
vigour  of  expression,  and  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
and  ot  Roman  classical  literature. 

Editions. — De  Deo  and  ScUisfacUoj  ed.  Arevalo,  reprinted  in 
Migne's  Patrologiae  cursuSi  Ix.;  Carmina  minora^  ed.  F.  de  Duhn 
(1873).  On  Dracontius  p^enerally,  see  A.  Ebert,  AUgemeine  GeschichU 
der  Lit.  des  MiUeUtUers  im  Abendlande,  i.  (1874);  C.  Rossberg,  In 
D.  Carmina  minora  (1878);  H.  Mailfait,  De  DraconiUpoetae  lingua 
(1902).  On  the  Oresiis  tragoedia^  see  editions  by  R.  Peiper  (1875) 
and  C.  Giarratino  (Milan,  1906);  pamphlets  by  C.  Rossberg  (1880, 
on  the  authordiip;  1888,  materials  for  a  commentary). 

DRAITBD  MASONRY*  in  architecture,  the  term  given  to  large 
stones,  on  the  face  of  which  has  been  dressed  roimd  the  edge 
a  draft  or  sunken  surface,  leaving  the  centre  portion  as  it  came 
from  the  quarry.  The  dressing  is  worked  with  an  adze  of  eight 
teeth  to  the  inch,  used  in  a  vertical  direction  and  to  a  width  of 
2  to  4  in.  The  earliest  example  of  drafted  masonry  is  found  in 
the  immense  platform  built  by  Cyrus  530  B.C.  at  Pasargadae  in 
Persia.  It  occurs  again  in  the  palace  of  Hyrcanus,  known  as  the 
Arak-el-£mir  (176  B.C.),  but  is  there  inferior  in  execution.  .  The 
finest  drafted  masonry  is  that  dating  from  the  time  of  Herodj  in 
the  tower  of  David  and  the  walls  of  the  Haram  in  Jerusalem,  and 
at  Hebron.  In  the  castles  built  by  the  Crusaders,  the  adze 
has  been  worked  in  a  diagonal  direction  instead  of  vertically. 
In  aU  these  examples  the  size  of  the  stones  employed  is  some- 
times enormous,  so  that  the  traditional  influence  of  the 
Phoenician  masons  seems  to  have  lasted  till  the  12  th  century. 

DRAG  (from  the  Old  Eng.  dragan,  to  draw;  the  word  preserves 
the  g  which  phonetically  developed  into  tx;),  that  which  is  drawn 
or  pulled  along  a  surface,  or  is  used  for  drawing  or  pulling. 
The  term  is  thus  applied  to  a  harrow  for  breaking  up  clods  of 
earth,  or  for  an  apparatus,  such  as  a  grapnel,  net  or  dredge^  used 
for  searching  water  for  drowned  bodies  or  other  objects.  As  a 
name  of  a  vehicle,  ''drag''  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
"break,"  a  heavy  carriage  without  a  body  used  for  training 
horses,  and  also  a  large  kind  of  wagonette,  but  is  more  usually 
applied  to  a  privately  owned  four-horse  coach  for  four-in-hand 
driving.  The  word  is  also  given  to  the  **  shoe  "  of  wood  or  iron, 
placed  under  the  wheel  to  act  as  a  brake,  and  also  to  the  ''  drift  " 
or  "  sea-anchor,''  usually  made  of  spars  and  sails,  employed  for 
checking  the  lee-way  of  a  ship  when  drifting.  In  fox-bimting, 
the  "  drag  "  is  the  line  of  scent  left  by  the  fox,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  term  is  given  to  a  substitute  for  the  himting  of  a  fox 
by  hounds,  an  artificial  line  of  scent  being  laid  by  the  dragging 
of  a  bag  of  aniseed  or  other  strong  smelling  substance  which  a 
pack  will  follow. 

DRAGASHANI  (Rumanian  Draga^ani),  a  town  of  Rimiania, 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Olt,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Caracal  and  R&mnicu  V&lcea.  Pop.  (1900)  4398.  The  town 
is  of  little  commercial  importance,  but  the  vineyards  on  the 
neighboiuing  hills  produce  some  of  the  best  Walachian  wines. 
Dragashani  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Rusidava.  In  1821 
the  Turks  routed  the  troops  of  Ypsilanti  near  the  town. 

DRAGOMAN  (from  the  Arabic  %jJ^j^  terjuman,  an  interpreter 
or  translator;  the  same  root  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  word  tar  gum 
signifying  translation,  the  title  of  the  Chaldaean  translation  of 
the  Bible),  a  comprehensive  designation  applied  to  all  who  act 
as  intermediaries  between  Eiuropeans  and  Orientals,  from  the 


hotel  tout  or  trav^ers'  guide,  hired  at  a  few  shiMir^  a  day, 
to  the  chief  dragoman  of  a  foreign  embassy  whose  functions 
include  the  carrying  on  of  the  most  important  political  negotiar 
tions  with  the  Ottoman  government,  or  the  dragoman  of  the 
imperial  divan  (the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies). 

The  original  employment  of  dragomans  by  the  Turkish 
government  arose  from  its  religious  scruples  to  use  any  language 
save  those  of  peoples  which  had  adopted  Islamism.  The  political 
relations  between  the  Porte  and  the  European  states,  more 
frequent  in  proportion  as  the  Ottoman  power  declined,  com- 
pelled the  sultan's  ministers  to  make  use  of  interpreters,  who 
rapidly  acquired  oonsiderable  influence.  It  soon  became  neces* 
sary  to  create  the  important  post  of  chief  dragoman  at  the  Porte, 
and  there  was  no  choice  save  to  appoint  a  Greek,  as  no  other  race 
in  Turkey  combined  the  requisite  knowledge  of  languages  with 
the  tact  and  adroitness  essential  for  conducting  diplomatic 
negotiations.  The  first  chief  dragoman  of  the  Porte  was  Panayot 
Nikousia,  who  held  his  office  from  1665  to  1673.  His  successor, 
Alexander  MavrocordaXo,  surnamed  Exaporritos,  was  charged 
by  the  Turkish  government  with  the  delicate  and  arduous 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  and  by  his  dexterity 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  his  questionable  £delity  to  the  interests 
of  his  employers,  in  gaining  their  entire  confidence,  and  in 
becoming  the  factotum  of  Ottoman  policy.  From  that  time 
until  183 1  the  Greeks  monopolized  the  management  of  Turkey's 
foreign  relations,  and  soon  established  the  regular  system 
whereby  the  chief  dragoman  passed  on  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  dignity  of  hospodar  of  one  of  the  Danubian  principalities. 

In  the  same  way,  the  foreign  representatives  accredited  to 
the  Porte  found  it  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  duly  qualified 
countrymen  of  their  own,  to  engage  the  services  of  natives, 
Greek,  Armenian,  or  Levantine,  nxure  or  less  thoroughly  ac* 
quainted  with  the  laqguage,  laws  and  administration  of  the 
country.  Their  duties  were  by  no  means  confined  to  those  of 
a  mere  translator,  and  they  became  the  confidential  and  in- 
dispensable go-betweens  of  the.  foreign  missions  and  the  Porte. 
Though  such  dragomans  enjoyed  by  treaty  the  protection  of 
the  country  employing  them,  they  were  by  local  interests  and 
family  ties  very  intimately  connected  with  the  Turks,  and  the 
disadvantages  of  the  system  soon  became  apparent.  Accord- 
ingly as  early  as  1669  the  French  government  decided  on  the 
foundation  of  a  schoolfor  French  dragqmans  at  Constantinople, 
for  which  in  later  years  was  substituted  the  £cole  des  langues 
orientaUs  in  Paris;  most  of  the  great  powers  eventually  took 
some  similar  step,  England  also  adopting  in  1877  a  system, 
since  modified,  for  the  selection  and  tuition  of  a  corps  of  British- 
bom  dragomans. 

The  duties  of  an  embassy  dragoman  are  extensive  and  not 
easily  defined.  They  have  been  described  as  partaking  at  once 
of  those  of  a  diplomatist,  a  magistrate,  a  legal  adviser  and  an 
administrator.  The  functions  of  the  first  dragoman  are  mainly 
political;  he  accompanies  the  ambassador  or  minister  at  his 
audiences  of  the  sultan  and  usually  of  the  ministers,  and  it  is  he 
who  is  charged  with  the  bulk  of  diplomatic  negotiations  at  the 
palace  or  the  Porte.  The  subordinate  dragomans  transact  the 
less  important  business,  comprising  routine  matters  such  as 
requests  for  the  recognition  of  consuls,  the  settlement  of  claims 
or  furthering  of  other  demands  of  their  nationals,  and  in  general 
all  the  various  matters  in  which  the  interests  o^  foreign  subjects 
may  be  concerned.  An  important  part  of  the  dragoman's  duties 
is  to  attend  during  any  legal  proceedings  to  which  a  subject 
of  his  nationality  is  a  party,  as  failing  his  attendance  and 
his  concurrence  in  the  judgment  delivered  such  proceedings  are 
null  and  void.  Moreover,  the  dragoman  is  frequently  enabled, 
through  the  close  relations  which  he  necessarily  maint^dns  with 
different  classes  of  Turkish  officials,  to  furnish  valuable  and 
confidential  information  not  otherwise  obtainable.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  the  dragomans  are  held  by  most  foreign 
powers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  and  in  the 
regular  course  promoted  to  the  most  important  diplomatic  posts. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  services  (where 
more  than  one  ambassador  began  his  career  as  a  junior  dragoman) 
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and  generally  in  the  German  service;  the  French  chief  drago- 
man usually  attains  the  rank  of  minister  plenipotentiary.  The 
value  of  a  tactful  and  efficient  intermediary  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated,  and  in  the  East  a  personal  interview  of  a  few 
minutes  often  results  in  the  conclusion  of  some  important  matter 
which  would  otherwise  require  the  exchange  of  a  long  and 
laborious  correspondence.  The  more  important  consulates  in 
the  provinces  of  Turkey  are  also  provided  with  one  or  more 
dragomanSy  whose  duties,  mutatis  mutandis,  are  of  a  similar 
though  less  important  nature.  In  the  same  way  banks,  railway 
companies  and  financial  institutions  employ  dragomans  for 
facilitating  their  business  relations  with  Turkish  officials. 

DRAGOMIROV,  MICHAEL  IVANOVICH  (1830-1905),  Russian 
general  and  military  writer,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  November 
1830.  He  entered  the  Guard  infantry  in  1849,  becoming  2nd 
lieutenant  in  1852  and  lieutenant  in  1854.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  selected  to  study  at  the  Nicholas  Academy  (staff  college), 
and  here  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  that  he  received  a 
gold  medal,  an  honour  which,  it  is  stated,  was  paid  to  a  student 
of  the  academy  only  twice  in  the  19th  century.  In  1856  he  was 
promoted  staff-captain  and  in  1858  full  captain,  being  sent  in 
the  latter  year  to  study  the  military  methods  in  vogue  in  other 
countries.  He  visited  France,  England  and  Belgium,  and 
wrote  voluminous  reports  on  the  instructional  and  manoeuvre 
camps  of  these  countries  at  Ch&lons,  Aldershot  and  Beverloo. 
In  1859  he  was  attached  to  the  headquarters  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia  during  the  campaign  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  Russia  he  was  sent  to  the  Nicholas 
Academy  as  professor  of  tactics.  Dragomirov  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  reorganization  of  the  educational  system  of  the  army, 
and  acted  also  as  instructor  to  several  princes  of  the  imperial 
family.  This  post  he  held  until  1863,  when,  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  he  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1863-64,  returning  to  St  Petersburg  in  the  latter  year  as 
colonel  and  chief  of  staff  to  one  of  the  Guard  divisions.  During 
the  Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866,  Dragomirov  was  attached  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  U.  Prussian  army.  He  was  present  at 
the  battles  on  the  upper  Elbe  and  at  Kdniggr&tz,  and  his 
comments  on  the  operations  which  he  witnessed  are  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  student  of  tactics  and  of  the  war  of  1866. 

In  1868  he  was  made  a  major-general,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  Kiev  military  circum- 
scription. In  1873  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  14th 
division,  and  in  this  command  he  distinguished  himself  very 
greatly  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  The  14th  division 
led  the  way  at  the  crossing  of  the  Danube  at  Zimnitza,  Drago- 
mirov being  in  charge  of  the  delicate  and  difficult  operation  of 
crossing  and  landing  under  fire,  and  fulfilling  his  mission  with 
complete  success.  Later,  after  the  reverses  before  Plevna,  he, 
with  the  cesarevich  and  Generals  Todleben  and  Milutine, 
strenuously  opposed  the  suggestion  of  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas 
that  the  Russian  army  should  retreat  into  Rumania,  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was  not  per- 
mitted to  spread  to  Dragomirov's  division,  which  retained  its 
discipline  unimpaired  and  gave  a  splendid  example  to  the  rest. 

He  was  woimded  at  the  Shipka  Pass,  and,  though  promoted 
lieutenant-general  soon  after  this,  was  not  able  to  see  further 
active  service.  He  was  also  made  adjutant-general  to  the  tsar 
and  chief  of  the  53rd  Volhynia  regiment  of  his  old  division. 
For  eleven  years  thereafter  General  Dragomirov  was  chief  of 
the  Nicholas  Academy,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
collated  and  introduced  into  the  Russian  army  all  the  best 
military  literature  of  Europe,  and  in  many  other  ways  was  active 
in  improving  the  moral  and  technical  efficiency  of  the  Russian 
officer-corps,  especially  of  the  staff  officer.  In  1889  Dragomirov 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Kiev  military  district,  and 
governor-general  of  Kiev,  Podolsk  and  Volhynia,  retaining  this 
post  until  1903.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of 
infantry  in  1891 .  His  advanced  age  and  failing  health  prevented 
his  employment  at  the  front  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
of  1904-5,  but  his  advice  was  continually  solicited  by  the  general 
headquarters  at  St  Petersburg,  and  while  he  disagreed  with 


General  Kuropatkin  in  many  important  questions  of  strategy 
and  military  policy,  they  both  recommended  a  repetition  of  the 
strategy  of  181 2,  even  though  the  total  abandonment  of  Port 
Arthur  was  involved  therein.  General  Dragomirov  died  at 
Konotop  on  the  28th  of  October  1905.  In  addition  to  the  ordeis 
which  he  already  possessed,  he  received  in  1901  the  order  of 
St  Andrew. 

His  larger  military  works  were  mostly  translated  into  French, 
and  his  occasional  papers,  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  appeared  chiefly  in  the  Vaienni  Svornik  and  the 
Razoiedschik;  his  later  articles  in  the  last-named  paper  were, 
like  the  general  orders  he  issued  to  his  own  troops,  attentively 
studied  throughout  the  Russian  army.  His  critique  of  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace  attracted  even  wider  attention.  Dragomirov 
was,  in  formal  tactics,  the  head  of  the  "  orthodox  "  school.  His 
conservatism  was  not,  however,  the  result  of  habit  and  early 
training,  but  of  deliberate  reasoning  and  choice.  His  modd 
was,  as  he  admitted  in  the  war  of  1866,  the  British  infantry  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  but  he  sought  to  reach  the  ideal,  not  through 
the  methods  of  repression  against  which  the  '^  advanced " 
tacticians  revolted,  but  by  means  of  thorough  efficiency  in  the 
individual  soldier  and  in  the  smaller  units.  He  inculcated  the 
"  offensive  at  all  costs,"  and  the  combination  of  crushing  short- 
range  fire  and  the  bayonet  charge.  He  carried  out  the  ideas  of 
Suvarov  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  many  thought  that  he  pressed 
them  to  a  theoretical  extreme  imattainable  in  practice.  His 
critics,  however,  did  not  always  realise  that  Dragomirov  de- 
pended, for  the  efficiency  his  unit  reqtiired,  on  die  capacity  of  the 
leader,  and  that  an  essential  part  of  the  self-sacrificing  discipline 
he  exacted  from  his  officers  was  the  power  of  assuming  responsi- 
bility. The  details  of  his  brilliant  achievement  of  Zimnitza 
suffice  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  Dragomirov's  personality  and  of 
the  way  in  which  his  methods  of  training  conduced  to  success. 

DRAGON  (Fr.  dragon^  through  Lat.  draco,  from  the  Gredc; 
connected  with  dkpKOftai,  ''see,''  and  interpreted  as  '^sharp- 
sighted  *';  O.H.  Ger.  tracko,  dracho,  M.H.G.  troche,  Mod. 
Ger.  Drachen;  A.S.  draca,  hence  the  equivalent  Engli^  form 
"  drake,"  "  fire-drake,"  cf.  Low  Ger.  and  Swed.  drake,  Dan. 
drage),  a  fabulous  monster,  usually  cohceived  as  a  huge  winged 
fire-breathing  lizard  or  snake.  In  Greece  the  word  Bp&Kcjp  was 
used  originally  of  any  large  serpent,  and  the  dragon  of  mythoIog>', 
whatever  shape  it  may  have  assumed,  remains  essentially  a 
snake.  For  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  m3rths  and  cults  of 
various  peoples  and  ages  see  the  article  Serpent- Worship. 
Here  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  in  the  Elast,  where  snakes 
are  large  and  deadly  (Chaldea,  Assyria,  Phoenicia,  to  a  less 
degree  in  Eg3rpt),  the  serpent  or  dragon  was  symbolic  of  the 
principle  of  evil.  Thus  Apophis,  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  was 
the  great  serpent  of  the  world  of  darkness  vanquished  by  Ra, 
while  in  Chaldaea  the  goddess  TiSmat,  the  female  principle  of 
primeval  Chaos,  took  the  form  of  a  dragon.  Thus,  too,  in  the 
Hebrew  sacred  books  the  serpent  or  dragon  is  the  source  of  death 
and  sin,  a  conception  which  was  adopted  in  the  New  Testament 
and  so  passed  into  Christian  mythology.  In  Greece  and  Rome, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  the  oriental  idea  of  the  serpent  as  an 
evil  power  found  an  entrance  and  gave  birth  to  a  plentiful  brood 
of  terrors  (the  serp)ents  of  the  Gorgons,  Hydra,  Chimaera  and 
the  like),  the  dracorUes  were  also  at  times  conceived  as  beneficent 
powers,  sharp-eyed  dwellers  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  earth,  wise 
to  discover  its  secrets  and  utter  them  in  oracles,  or  powerful  to 
invoke  as  guardian  genii.  Such  were  the  sabred  snakes  in  the 
temples  of  Aesculapius  and  the  sacri  dracontes  in  that  of  the 
Bona  Dea  at  Rome;  or,  as  guardians,  the  Python  at  Delphi  and 
the  dragon  of  the  Hesperides. 

In  general,  however,  the  evil  reputation  of  dragons  was  the 
stronger,  and  in  Europe  it  outlived  the  other.  Christianity, 
of  course,  confused  the  benevolent  and  malevolent  serpent- 
deities  of  the  ancient  cults  in  a  common  condemnation.  The  very 
**  wisdom  of  the  serpent "  made  him  suspect;  the  devil,  said 
St  Augustine,  'Meo  et  draco  est;  leo  propter  impetinn,  draco 
propter  insidias."  The  dragon  myths  of  the  pagan  East  took 
new  shapes  in  the  legends  of  the  victories^  of  St  Michael  and 
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St  George;  and  the  kindly  snakes  of  the  "  good  goddess  "  Uved 
00  in  the  imtMonisnmus  draco  whose  baneful  activity  in  a  cave 
of  the  Capitol  was  cut  short  by  the  intervention  of  the  saintly 
pope  Silvester  I.  (Duchesne,  Liber  pontificaiis,  i.  109  seq.).  In 
th^  reelect  indeed  Christian  mythology  found  itself  in  harmony 
with  that  of  the  pagan  North.  The  similarity  of  the  Northern 
and  Onental  snake  myths  seems  to  point  to  some  common  origin 
in  an  antiquity  too  remote  to  be  exptored.  Whatever  be  the 
origin  of  the  Northern  dragon,  the  myths,  when  they  first  become 
articulate  for  us,  show  him  to  be  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  that 
of  the  South  and  East.  He  is  a  power  of  evil,  guardian  of  hoards, 
the  greedy  withholder  of  good  things  from  men;  and  the  slaying 
of  a  dragon  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  heroes — of  Siegmund, 
of  Beowulf,  of  Sigurd,  of  Arthur,  of  Tristram — even  of  Lancelot, 
the  beau  idlal  of  medieval  chivalry.  Nor  were  these  dragons 
anything  but  very  real  terrots,  even  in  the  imaginations  of  the 


Dragon  Lizard  (Praco  taeniopterus). 

learned,  until  comparatively  modem  times.  As  the  waste  places 
were  cleared,  indeed,  they  withdrew  farther  from'  the  haunts 
of  men,  and  in  Europe  their  last  lurking-places  were  the  in- 
accessible heights  of  the  Alps,  where  they  lingered  till  Jacques 
Balmain  set  the  fashion  which  has  finally  relegated  them  to  the 
realm  of  myth.  In  the  works  of  the  older  naturalists,  even  in 
the  great  Historia  antfntdium  of  so  critical  a  spirit  as  Conrad 
Gesnec  (d.  1564),  they  still  figure  as  part  of  the  fauna  known  to 
science. 

As  to  their  form,  this  varied  from  the  beginning.  The 
Chaldaean  dragon  Tiitmat  had  four  legs,  a  scaly  body,  and  wings. 
The  Egyptian  Apophis  was  a  monstrous  snake,  as  were  also, 
origiaally  at  least,  the  Greek  dractmtes.  The  dragon  of  the 
Apocalypse  (Rev.  rii.  3),  "  the  old  serpent,"  is  many-headed, 
like  the  Greek  Hydra,  The  dragon  slain  by  Beowulf  is  a  snake 
(worm),  for  it  "  buckles  hke  a  bow  ";  but  that  done  to  death 
by  Sigurd,  though  its  motions  are  heavy  and  snake-like,  has 
legs,  for  he  wounds  it  "  behind  the  shoulder."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dragon  seen  by  King  Arthur  in  his  dreams  is,  according 
to  Malory,  winged  and  active,  for  it  "  swoughs  "  down  from 


the  sky.  The  belief  in  diagans  and  the  conception!  of  their 
shape  were  undonbtcdly  often  determined,  in  Europe  as  in 
China,  by  the  discovery  ot  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  extinct 


The  qualities  of  dragons  being  protective  and  tenor-in^iring, 
and  their  effigies  highly  decorative,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
have  been  early  used  as  warlike  emblems.  Thus,  in  Homer 
{Iliad  xL  36  seq.),  Agamemnon  has  on  his  shield,  besides  the 
Gorgon's  head,  a  blue  three-headed  snake  (Spi-icwv),  just  as  ages 
afterwards  the  Norse  warriors  painted  dragons  on  their  shidds 
and  carved  dragons'  heads  on  the  prows  of  their  ships.  From  the 
conquered  Dadans,  too,  the  Romans  in  Trajan's  time  borrowed 
the  dragon  ensign  which  became  the  standard  of  the  cohort  as 
the  eagle  was  that  of  the  legion;  whence,  by  a  long  descent,  the 
modem  dragoon.  Under  the!  later  East  Roman  emperors  the  purple 
dragon  ens^  became  the  ceremonial  standard  of  the  emperors, 
unt^  the  name  of  the  SpuKivrttoy.  The  imperial  fashion 
spread;  or  similar  causes  elsewliere  produced  similar  results. 
In  Ei^land  before  the  Conquest  the  dntgoa  was  chief  among 
the  Foyal  ensigns  in  war.  Its  origin,  according  to  the  legend  pre- 
served in  the  Flares  kittoriarum,  was  as  follows.  Uther  Pen- 
dragon,  father  of  King  Arthur,  had  a  vision  of  a  flaming  dragon 
in  the  sky,  which  his  seers  interpreted  as  meaning  that  be  should 
come  to  the  kingdom.  When  this  happened,  after  the  death  of 
bis  brother  Aurelius,  "  be  ordered  two  golden  dragons  to  be 
fashioned,  like  to  tboee  he  had  seen  in  the  circle  of  the  star,  one 
of  which  he  dedicated  in  the  cathedral  of  Winchester,  the  other 
he  kept  by  him  to  l>ecaTriedhito  battle."  From  Uther  Dragon- 
head, as  the  Englid  c^ed  liim,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  borrowed 
the  ensign,  their  custom  being,  according  to  the  Flares,  to  stand 
in  battle  inter  draconem  it  standardum.  The  dragon  ensign, 
which  was  borne  before  Richard  I.  in  irgi  when  on  crusade 
"  to  the  terror  of  the  heathen  beyond  the  sea,"  was  that  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy;  but  even  ^ter  the  loss  of  Normandy  the 
dragon  was  the  battle  standard  of  English  kings  {signum  regium 
quod  Draconem  tocant),  and  was  displayed,  e.g.  by  Henry  lU.  in 
1345  when  he  went  to  war  against  the  Welsh,  Not  tiU  the  aoth 
century,  under  King  Edward  VII.,  was  the  dragon  officially 
restored  as  proper  only  to  the  British  race  of  Uther  Pendragon, 
by  its  incorporarion  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  dragon  ensign  was 
common  to  nearly  all  nations,  the  reason  for  its  popularity 
being  naively  stated  in  the  romance  of  AtMs  (quoted  by  Du 
Cange), 

"  Ce  sonioient  Romains  porter, 
Ce  nous  fait  moult  k  redouter:" 
"  This  the  Romans  used  to  carry,  This  makes  us  very  much  to 
be  feared."    Thus  the  dragon  and  wyvem  {i.e.  a  two-legged 
snake,  M.E.  wivere,  v^r)  took  their  place  as  heraldic  symbols 
(see  Heraidky). 

As  an  ecdesiasrical  symbol  it  has  remained  consistent  to  the 
present  day.  Wherever  it  b  represented  it  means  the  principle 
of  evil,  the  devil  and  his  works.  In  the  middle  ages  the  chief 
of  these  worlts  was  heresy,  and  the  dragon  of  the  medieval 
church  legends  and  mystery  plays  was  usually  heresy.  Thus 
the  knightly  order  of  the  vanquished  dragon,  instituted  by  the 
emperor  Sigismund  in  1418,  celebrated  the  victory  of  orthodoxy 
over  John  Huss.  Hell,  too,  is  represented  in  medieval  art  as  a 
dragon  with  gaping  jaws-belching  fire.  Of  the  dragons  carried 
in  effigy  in  religious  processions  some  have  become  famous,  e.g. 
the  Gargouillc  (gargoyle)  at  Rouen,  the  Gralillyat  Metz,  and  the 
Tarasqtte  at  Tarascoo.  Their  p<^ularity  tended  to  disguise  their 
evil  significance  and  to  restore  to  them  something  of  the  beneficent 
qualities  of  the  ancient  dracotUes  as  local  tutelary  genii. 

In  the  East,  at  the  present  day,  the  dragon  is  the  national 
symbol  of  China  and  the  badge  of  the  imperial  family,  and  as 
such  it  plays  a  large  piart  in  Chineseart.  Chinese  and  Japanese 
dragons,  though  regarded  as  powers  of  the  air,  are  wingless. 
They  are  among  the  deified  forces  of  nature  of  the  Taoist  religion, 
and  the  shrines  of  the  dragon-kings,  who  dwell  partly  in  water 
and  partly  on  land,  are  set  along  the  baniu  of  rivers. 

The  constellation  Duco  (.attgttis,  serpens)  was  probably  so 
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called  from  its  fanciful  likeness  to  a  snake.  Numerous  myths, 
in  various  countries,  are  however  connected  with  it.  The 
general  character  of  Uiese  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Greek  story 
which  explains  the  constellation  as  being  the  dragon  of  the 
Hesperides  slain  by  Heracles  and  translated  by  Hera  or  Zeus 

to  the  heavens. 

3ee  C.  V.  Daremberg  and  £,  Saglio,  DicUonnaire  des  antiguiUs 
irecques  et  romaines   (Paris,   i886,  &c.),  s.v.   "Draco";   Pauly- 

^issowa,  RealencydopidiCf  s.v.  "  Drakon  ";  Du  Cange,  Clossarium^ 
s.v.  "Draco";  La  Grande  EncyclopSdie,  s.v.  "Dragon";  J.  B. 
Panthot,  Hisioire  des  dragons  et  des  escarbeudes  (Lyons,  1601).  See 
also  the  articles  Egypt:  Reliiion^  and  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Religion.  (W.  A.  P.) 

In  zoology  the  name  "  dragon  "  is  now  applied  to  a  highly 
interesting,  but  very  harmless,  group  of  small  flying  lizards  form- 
ing the  genus  Draco,  belonging  to  the  Agamidaef  a  family  of 
Saurian  reptiles.  About  20  species  of  ^'  flying  dragons  "  inhabit 
the  various  Indo-Malayan  countries;  one,  D,  dussumieri,  occurs 
in  Madras.  They  are  small  creatures,  measuring  about  10  in. 
long,  including  the  tail,  which  in  some  cases  is  more  than  half 
of  the  entire  length.  The  head  is  small,  and  the  throat  is  pro- 
vided with  three  pouches  which  are  ^read  out  when  they  lie 
on  the  trunks  of  trees.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  wing-like  cutaneous  processes  with  which  their  sides  are 
provided,  and  which  are  extended  and  supported  by  greatly 
elongated  ribs.  These  form  a  sort  of  parachute  by  which  the 
animals  are  enabled  to  glide  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  trees 
on  which  they  live,  but,  being  altogether  independent  of  the  fore 
limbs,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  true  wings,  nor  do  they  enable 
the  lizard  to  fly,  but  merely  to  make  extensive  leaps.  But  they 
have  the  habit  of  opening  and  folding  these  prettily  coloured 
organs,  when  resting  upon  a  branch,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  butterflies.  When  n6t  in  use  they  are  folded 
by  the  side  after  the  manner  of  a  fan,  and  the  dragon  can 
then  walk  or  run  with  considerable  agility.  Its  food  consists 
of  insficts 

DRA60NETTI»  DOMENICO  (1763-1846),  Italian  double-bass 
player,  was  bom  in  Venice  on  the  7th  of  April  1763*  Having 
become  famous  as  a  performer  on  his  instrument,  he  went 
to  London  in  1794,  where  his  playing  created  a  furore.  He 
was  the  friend  of  Haydn  and  of  Beethoven,  and  a  well-known 
character  in  his  day.  He  died  in  London  on  the  i6th  of  April 
1846. 

DRAGON-FLY  (C^er.  Wasserjungfer;  Swed.  irollsldnda;  Dan. 
guldsmed;  Dutch,  scherpstekendevlieg;  Fr.  demoiselle),  the 
popular  English  name  applied  to  the  members  of  a  remarkable 
group  of  insects  which  fpnned  the  genus  Libellula  of  Linnaeus 
and  the  ancient  authors.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
they  appear  to  be  known  as  "  devil's  darning  needles,"  and  in 
many  parts  of  England  are  termed  '*  horse-stingers."  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  (excepting  to  other  insects  upon 
which  they  prey)  they  are  perfectly  innocuous,  though  some  of 
the  larger  species  can  inflict  a  momentarily  painful  bite  with 
their  powerful  jaws.  Their  true  systematic  position  is  still 
contested  and  somewhat  uncertain.  By  most  of  the  older 
systematists  they  were  placed  as  forming  part  of  the  hetero- 
geneous order  Neuroptera,  J.  C.  Fabricius,  however,  elevated 
them  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order,  which  he  termed  Odonata; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  amongst  authors 
at  the  present  day,  that  term  is  almost  universally  employed 
for  the  group.  W.  F.  Erichson  transferred  all  the  groups  of 
so-called  Neuroptera  with  incomplete  metamorphoses,  hence  in- 
cluding the  dragon-flies,  as  a  division  of  Orthoptera,  which  he 
termed  Pseudo-Neuroptera.  K.  E.  A.  Gerst^cker  more  recently 
« also  retains  them  in  the  Orthoptera,  terming  those  groups  in 
which  the  earlier  states  are  subaquatic  Orthoptera  ampkibotica. 
All  entomologists  are  agreed  in  maintaining  the  insects  as  form- 
ing a  group  marked  by  characters  at  once  extraordinary  and 
isolated  in  their  nature,  and  in  most  modem  classifications  they 
are  treated  as  a  distinct  order. 

The  group  Odonata  is  divided  into  three  families,  and  each  of 
these  again  into  two  subfamilies.  The  families  are  the  AgjrU 
onidaCy  Aeschnidae  and  Libelhdidae — the  first  including  the  sub- 


families Calopterygina  and  Agrionina,  the  second  Gomphina 
and  AeschninOt  and  the  third  Cordidina  and  LibelluHna, 

A  natomy. — The  structure  of  a  dragon-fly  being  so  very  remarkable, 
it  is  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  extensively  into  details.  The  head 
is  comparatively  small,  and  excavated  posteriorly,  connected  very 
slightly  with  the  prothorax,  on  which  it  turns  almo9t  as  on  a  pivot. 
The  eyes  are,  as  a  rule,  enormous,  often  contiguous,  and  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  head,  but  sometimes 
(Agrtonidae  And  Gomphina)  widely  distant ;  occupied  by  innumeiable 
facets,  which  are  often  larger  on  the  upjper  portion.  The  antennae, 
which  are  smaller  in  proportion  than  m  almost  any  other  insects, 
consist  only  of  two  short  swollen  basal  joints  and  a  5  or  6- jointed 
bristle-like  thread.  The  large  labrum  conceals  the  jaws  and  inner 
mouth  parts.  The  lower  lijp,  or  labium  (formed  by  the  conjoined 
second  maxillae),  is  attached  to  a  very  small  chin  piece  (or  mentum), 
and  is  generally  very  large,  often  {Agrionidae)  divided  almost  to  its 
base  into  two  portions,  or  more  frequently  entire  or  nearly  so;  on 
each  side  of  it  are  two  usually  enormous  hypjertrophied  pieces,  which 
fonn  the  "  palpi,"  and  which  are  often  furnisfaed  at  the  tips  with  an 
articulated  spine  (or  terminal  joint),  the  whole  structure  serving 
to  retain  the  prey.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  exists  with 
respect  to  the  composition  of  the  mouth  parts,  and  by  some  authors 
the  "  palpi  "  have  oeen  termed  the  side  pieces  of  the  lower  lip.  The 
prothorax  is  extremely  small,  consisting  of  only  a  narrow  ring.  The 
rest  of  the  thorax  is  very  lar^,  and  consolidated  into  a  single  piece 
with  oblique  sutures  on  the  sides  beneath  the  wings. 

The  abdomen  varies  excessively  in  form,  the  two  extremes  being 
the  filiform  structure  observable  in  most  Agrionidae^  and  the  very 
broad  and  depressed  formation  seen  in  the  familiar  British  LibeUuia 
depressa.  It  consists  of  ten  distinct  segments,  whereof  the  basal  two 
and  those  at  the  apex  are  short,  the  others  elongate,  the  first  being 
excessively  short.  In  a  slit  on  the  under  side  of  the  second  in  the 
male,  accompanied  by  external  protuberances,  are  concealed  the 
genital  organs:  on  the  under  side  of  the  eighth  in  the  female  is  a 
scale-like  formation,  indicating  the  entrance  to  the  oViduct.  The 
tenth  is  always  provided  in  both  sexes  with  prominent  appendages, 
differing  greatly  in  form,  and  often  furnishing  the  best  specific  (and 
even  generic)  characters. 

The  legs  vary  in  leneth  and  stoutness,  but  may,  as  a  rule,  be  teimed 
long  and  slender.  The  anterior  pair  probably  assist  in  capturing 
and  holding  insect  prey,  but  the  greatest  service  all  the  legs  render 
is  possibly  in  enabling  the  creature  to  rest  lightly,  so  that  it  can  quit 
a  position  of  repose  in  chase  of  passing  prey  in  the  quickest  possible 
manner.  The  coxa  is  short  and  stout,  followed  by  a  still  shorter 
trochanter;  the  femora  and  tibiae  long  and  slender,  almost  in- 
variably furnished  on  their  under  surface  with  two  series  of  strong 
spines,  as  also  are  the  tarsi,  which  consist  of  three  slender  joints, 
tne  last  having  two  long  and  slender  claws. 

The  wings  are  always  elongate,  and  furnished  with  strong  lonei- 
tudinal  neuration  and  dense  transverse  nervules  strengthemng  the 
already  strong  (although  typically  transparent)  membrane.  In 
the  Agrionidae  both  pairs  are  nearly  equal,  and  are  carried  vertically 
and  longitudinally  in  repose,  and  the  neuration  and  membrane  are 
less  strong ;  hence  the  species  of  this  family  are  not  so  powerful  on 
the  wing  as  are  those  of  the  other  groups  in  which  the  wings  are 
horizontally  extended  in  a  position  ready  for  instant  service.  The 
neuration  is  peculiar,  and  in  many  respects  without  precise  analog}' 
in  other  groui>s  of  insects,  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into 
more  than  some  special  points.  The  arrangement  of  the  nervures  at 
the  base  of  the  wing  is  very  singular,  and  slight  differences  in  it  fonn 
useful  aids  to  classification.  In  the  Aeschntdae  and  LibeUulidae  this 
arrangement  results  in  the  formation  of  a  triangular  space  (known 
as  the  "  triangle  "),  which  is  either  open  or  traversed  oy  nervules; 
but  in  many  Agrionidae  this  space,  instead  of  being  triangular,  is 
oblong  or  eloneately  quadrate,  or  with  its  upper  edge  partly  straight 
and  i>artly  oblique.  This  fixitude  of  type  in  neuration  is  not  one 
of  the  least  important  of  the  many  peculiarities  exhibited  in  these 
insects. 

The  internal  structure  is  comparatively  simple.  The  existence 
of  salivary  glands,  denied  by  L.  Duprix,  has  been  asserted  by 
O.  Poletajewa.  The  rest  of  the  digestive  apparatus  consists  of  an 
elongate  canal  extending  from  mouth  to  anus,  comprising  the 
oesophagus,  stomach  and  intestine,  with  certain  dilatations  and 
constrictions;  the  characteristic  Malpighian  vessels  are  stated  to 
number  about  forty,  placed  round  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
stomach.  Dragon-flies  eat  their  prey  completely,  and  do  not  content 
themselves  by  merely  sucking  its  juices;  the  harder  portions  are 
rejected  as  elongate,  nearly  dry,  pellets  of  excrement. 

Pairing, — But  the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  economy — 
one  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists  from  remote 
times — is  the  position  of  the  genital  organs,  send  the  corresponding 
anomalous  manner  in  which  the  pairing  of  the  sexes  and  imprep^nation 
is  effected.  In  the  male  the  intromittent  organ  is  situated  in  a  slit 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  second  abdominal  segment ;  it  is  usually 
very  crooked  or  sinuous  in  form,  and  is  accompanied  by  sheaths,  and 
by  external  hooks  or  secondary  appendages,  and  also  by  seminal 
vessels.  But  the  ducts  of  the  vessels  connected  with  the  testes  unite 
and  open  on  the  under  surface  of  the  ninth  segment ;  hence,  before 
copulation  can  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  vessels  in  the  second 
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■e^ent  be  chaned  from  this  opening,  and  in  the  majority  o: 


i  brins  the  under  side  of  the  eighth  s^ment  ii 


Fig.  a.— The  tail  being 


freed  from  the  nymph-cuticle. 


contact  with  the  organB  of  the  aecood  ae^ent  of  the  male.     In  the 
more  powerful  LibeUitlidae,  &c.,  the  ant  19  of  short  duration,  and  it 
'is  probable  that   polygamy  and   polyandry  exist,  for  it   possibly 
requires  more  than  one  almost  momentary  act  to  fertilize  all  the 
eggB  io  the  ovaries  of  a  female.     But  in  many  Agrutnidae,  and  in 
some  others,  the  male  keeps  his  hold  of  the  iirothoiax  of  the  female 
for  a  lengthened  period,  retaining  himself  in  flight  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  manner,  and  it  may  be  that  the  deposition  of  e^a  and 
pairing  goes  on  alternately.     There  is,  however,  much  yet  to  he 
learned  on  theae  points.    The  gravid  female  usually  lays  her  e^gs 
in  masses  (but  perhaps  sometimes  sindy),  and  the  operation  may 
be  witnessed  by  any  one  in  localities  frequented  by  these  insects. 
She  hovers  tor  a  considerable  time  over  nearly  the  same  spot,  rapidly 
dipping  the  apex  of  her  abdomen  into  the  water,  or  at  any  rate 
touchii^  it,  and  often  in  places  where  there  are  no  water-weeds, 
BO  that  in  all  probability  the 
wgafallat  once  to  the  bottom. 
But  in  some  of  the  Agrionidae 
the    female    has    been    often 
noticed    by   trustworthy   ob- 
servers   to    creep    down    the 
stems  of  aquatic  plants  several 
inches     below     the     surface, 
emerging    after    the    act    of 
oviposition  has  been  effected ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Lestes  sponsa, 
K.  T.  E.  von  Siebold  saw  the 
male  descend  with  the  female. 
The     same     exact     observer 
noticed   also   in   this   species 
that  the  female  makes  slight 
incisions    in     the    stems    or 
leaves   of  water  plants  with 
the  double  serrated  apparatus 
(vulva)   forming  a  prolonga- 
tion   of    the    ninth    segment 
beneath,  depositing  an  ef^  in 
each  incision.     He  has  seen 
two  pairs  thus  occupied  be- 
neath the  surface  on  one  and 
the  same  stem. 

Lana  and  Nympk. — The 

duration  of  the  subaquatic 

life  of  a  dragon-fly  is  no 

Fig.  3.— The  whole  body  '*°u*>t    variable,    according 

extricated.  to    liie    apedes.      In    the 

smaller  forms  it  is  probably 

less  than  a  year,  but  precise  evidence  is  wanting  as  to  the 

occurrence  of  two  broods  in  one  year.     On  the  other  hand, 

it  is  certain  that  often  a  longer  period  is  requisite  to  enable 

the  creature  to  attain  its  full  growth,  and  three  years  have 

been  stated  to  be  necessary  for  this  in  the  Urge  and  powerful 


Anax  formosus.  LikealtinBectswlthiacomplttemetatMrplioaes, 
there  is  no  quiesceat  pupal  condition,  no  sharp  line  of  detnar' 
cation  between  the  larval  and  so-called  "  nymph  "  or  pen- 
ultimate stage.    The  creature  goes  on  eating  and  increasing  in 
size  from  the  moment  it  emerge  from  the  egg  to  the  time  when 
it  leaves  the  water  to  be  tianaformed  into  the  aerial  perfect 
insect.    The  number  of  mouUs  ia  uncertain,  but  they  are  without 
doubt  numerous.     At  prtibably  about  the  antepeaultimate  of 
these  operations,  the  nidimentary  wings  begin  to  appear  as 
thoracic  buddings,  aitd  in  the  full-giown  nymph  these  wings 
overlap  about  one-half  of  the  doraal  sulfate  of  the  abd<Hnen.    In 
structure  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to  the  perfect 
insect,  but  the  body  is  always  much  stouter  and  shorter,  in  some 
cases  most  disproportionately  so,  and  the  eyes  are  always 
separated;  even  in  those  genera  (e.g.  Aetdma)  in  which  the  eyes 
of  the  imago  are  absolutely  contiguous,  the  most  that  can  be 
seen  in  the  larva  is  a  prolongation  towards  each  other,  and  there 
are  no  ocelli.    The  legs  are  shorter  and  rooie  fitted  for  crawling 
about  water  plants  and  on  the  bottom.     In  the  month  parts  the 
mandiUes  and  maxillae  are  Bimilar  in  form  to  those  of  the  adult, 
but  there  is  an 
extraordinary    and 
unique  mot&fication 
of  the   lower    lip. 
This    is    attached 
to  an  elongate  and 
slender    mentum 
articulated   to  the 
postedor  portion  of 
the  lower  surface  of 
the    head,  slightly 
widened  at  its  ex- 
tremity,   to    which 
is  again  articulated 
the  labium  proper, 
which  is  very  large, 
flattened,    and 
gradually     dilated 
to    its    extremity; 
but  its  form  differs 
according  to  group 
as  in   the   perfect 
insect.    Tbusinthe 
Agrionidae  it  is 

deeply  deft,  and  f,g.  4 —The  perfect  insect  (the  wings 
with  comparatively  having  acquired  their  full  dinKaiions}  restii^ 
slender  side-pieces  to  dry  itself,  preparatory  to  the  wings  beii^ 
(or  palpi)  and  horizontally  extended, 
strongly  devdoped  articulated  spines;  in  the  Aesckmdae 
it  is  at  the  most  notched,  with  narrow  side-pieces  and  very 
strong  spines;  in  tbc  lAbeiitUidae  it  is  entire,  often  triangular 
at  its  apex,  and  with  enormously  developed  palpi  with- 
out spines,  but  having  the  opposing  inner  edges  furnished 
with  interlocking  serrations.  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  ia 
commonly  termed  the  mask.  In  a  state  of  repose  it  is  applied 
closely  against  the  face,  the  elongated  mentum  directed  bacjc- 
ward  and  lying  between  the  anterior  pair  of  l^s;  but  when  an 
approaching  victim  is  seen  the  whole  apparatus  is  Euddaoly 
projected,  and  the  prey  caught  by  the  raptorial  palpi;  in  some 
large  spedes  it  is  capable  of  being  projected  fully  half  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  head.  The  prey,  once  caught  and  held  by  this 
apparatus,  is  devoured  in  the  usual  manner.  There  are  two 
pairs  of  thoracic  spiracles,  through  which  the  nymph  breathes 
during  its  later  Ufe  by  thrusting  the  anterior  end  of  the  body 
into  the  air;  but  respiration  is  mostly  effected  by  a  pecuUar 
apparatus  at  the  tail  end,  and  there  aie  two  difiereat  methods. 
In  the  Agrionidae  there  are  three  dongate  flattened  plates,  or 
false  gills,  full  of  tracheal  ramifications,  which  extract  the  air 
from  the  water,  and  convey  it  to  the  Internal  tracheae  (in  Cgitt- 
pteryx  these  plates  are  excessivdy  long,  nearly  equalling  the 
abdomen),  the  plates  also  serving  as  means  of  locomotion.  But 
in  the  other  groups  these  external  false  gills  are  absent,  and  in 
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their  place  are  five  TalveSi  which  by  their  sudden  opening  and 
dosing  force  in  the  water  to  the  rectum,  the  walls  of  which  are 
furnished  with  branchial  lamellae.  The  alternate  opening  and 
dosing  of  these  valves  enables  the  creature  to  make  quick  jerks 
or  rushes  (incorrectly  termed  *'  leaps  ")  through  the  water ,^  and, 
in  conjunction  with  its  mouth  parts,  to  make  sudden  attacks 
upon  prey  from  a  considerable  distance.  Well-developed 
Aeschnid  larvae  have  been  observed  to  take  atmospheric  air 
into  the  rectum.  The  lateral  angles  of  the  terminal  abdominal 
segments  are  sometimes  produced  into  long  carved  spines.  In 
colour  these  larvae  are  generally  muddy,  and  they  frequently 
have  a  coating  of  muddy  partides,  and  hence  are  less  likdy  to  be 
observed  by  their  victims.  If  among  insects  the  perfect  dragon- 
fly may  be  termed  the  tyiwnt  of  the  air,  so  may  its  larva  be  styled 
that  of  the  water.  Aquatic  insects  and  larvae  form  the  prindpal 
food,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  worms,  the  fry  of  fish,  and 
even  younger  larvae  of  thdr  own  spedes,  form  part  of  the  bill 
x>{  fare.  The  *'  nymph  ^'  when  lurived  at  its  full  growth  sallies 
forth  from  the  water,  and  often  crawls  a  considerable  distance 
(frequently  many  feet  up  the  trunks  of  trees)  before  it  fixes  itself 
lor  the  final  change,  which  is  effected  by  the  thorax  splitting 
longitudinally  down  the  back,  through  which  fissure  the  perfect 
insect  gradually  drags  itself.  The  figures  indicate  this  process  as 
observed  in  Aeschna  cyanea, 

■  The  Complete  Insect, — For  a  considerable  time  after  its  emer- 
gence a  dragon-ffy  is  .without  any  of  its  characteristic  colours, 
and  is.  flaccid  and  weak,  the  wings  (even  in  those  groups  in  which 
they  are  afterguards  horizontally  extended)  being  held  vertically 
in  a.  line  with  the  abdomen.'  By  degrees  the  parts  harden,  and 
the  insect  essays  its  first  flight,  but  even  then  the  wings  have 
little  power  and  are  semi-opaque  in  appearance,  as  if  dipped 
In  mucilage.  In  most  spedes  of  Calopteryginay  and  in  some 
others,  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  body  is  a  brilliant  bronzy 
green,  blue  or  black,  but  the  colours  in  the  other  groups  vary 
much;  and  often  differ  in  the  sexes.  Thus  in  Libeilida  depressa 
thd  abdomen  of  the  fully  adult  male  is  covered  with  a  bluish 
bloom,  whereas  that  of  the  female  is  yellow;  but  several  days 
elc^se  before  this  pulverulent  appearance  is  attained,  and  a 
comparatively  young  male  is  yellow  like  the  female.  The  wings 
are  typically  hyaline  and  colourless,  but  in  many  spedes  (espe- 
cially Calopterygina  aiid  Libelltdina)  they  may  be  wholly  or 
in  part  opaque  and  often  black,  due  apparently  to  gradual 
oxydlzation  of  a  pigment  between  the  two  membranes  of  which 
the  wings  are  composed;  the  brilliant  iridescence,  or  metallic 
lustre,  so  frequently  found  is  no  doubt  due  to  interference — ^the 
effect  of  minute  irregularities  of  the  surface — and  not  produced 
by  a  pigment.  A  beautiful  little  genus  {Ckakopteryx)  of  Calo- 
pterygina from  the  Amazon  is  a  gem  in  the  world  of  insects,  the 
posterior  wings  being  of  the  most  brilliant  fiery  metallic  colour, 
whereas  the  anterior  remain  h3raline. 

These  insects  are  pre-eminently  lovers  of  the  hottest  sunshine 
(a  few  are  somewhat  crepuscular),  and  the  most  powerful  and 
daring  on  the  wing  in  fine  weather  become  inert  and  compara- 
tively lifeless  when  at  rest  in  dull  weather,  allowing  themselves 
to  be  captured  by  the  fingers  without  making  any  effort  to  escape. 
Many  of  the  larger  spedes  {Aeschna,  &c.)  have  a  habit  of  affecting 
a  particular  twig  or  other  resting  place  like  a  fly-catcher  among 
birds,  darting  off  after  prey  and  making  long  excursions,  but 
returning  to  the  chosen  spot.  A.  R,  Wallace,  in  his  Malay 
Archipelago,  states  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lombok  use  the  large 
spedes  for  food,  and  catch  them  by  means  of  limed  twigs. 

They  are  distributed  over  the  whole  world  excepting  the 
I>olar  regions,  but  are  espedally  insects  of  the  tropics.  At  the 
present  day  about  2200  spedes  are  known,  dispersed  unequally 
among  the  several  subfamilies  as  foDows:  Agrionina,  700 
spedes;  Calopterygina,  280;  Gomphina,  320;  Aeschnina,  170; 
Corduliina,  130;  Libellulina,  600.  In  Europe  proper  only  100 
spedes  have  been  observed,  and  about  46  of  these  occur  in  the 
British  islands.  New  Zealand  is  excessively  poor,  and  can  only 
number  8  species,  whereas  they  are  very  numerous  in  Australia. 

^  A  similar  contrivance  was  suggested  and  (if  the  writer  mistakes 
not)  actually  tried  as  a  means  of  propelling  steamships. 


Some  spedes  are  often  seen  at  sea,  far  from  land,  in  calm  weather^ 

in  troops  which  are  no  doubt  migratory;  the  common  LibelUda 
quadrimaculala^  which  inhabits  the  cold  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  northern  hemisphere,  has  been  frequently  seen  in  immense 
migratory  swarms.  One  spedes  {Pantala  flavescens)  has  about 
the  widest  range  of  any  insect,  occurring  in  the  Old  World  from 
Kamtchatka  to  Australia,  and  in  the  New  from  the  Southern 
States  to  Chili,  also  a(l  over  Africa  and  the  Pacific  islands,  but  is 
not  found  in  Europe.  The  largest  spedes  occur  in  the  Aeschnina 
and  Agrionina;  a  member  of  the  former  subfamily  from  Borneo 
expands  to  nearly  6^  in.,  and  with  a  moderatdy  strong  body 
and  powerful  form;  in  the  latter  the  Central  American  and 
Brazilian  Megaloprepus  caerulalus  and  spedes  of  Mecistogaster 
are  very  large,  the  former  expanding  to  nearly  7  in.,  and  the 
lattet  to  nearly  as  much,  but  the  abdomen  is  not  thicker  than 
an  ordinary  grass-stem  and  of  extreme  length  (fully  5  in.  in 
Muistogaster), 

Fossils. — Among  fossil  insects  dragon-flies  hold  a  conspicuous 
position.  Not  only  do  they  belong  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  andent  type,  but  in  addition,  the  large  wings  and 
strong  dense  reticulation  are  extremely  favoiu*able  for  preserva- 
tion in  a  fossil  condition,  and  in  many  cases  all  the  intricate 
details  can  be  as  readily  followed  as  in  a  recent  example.  From 
the  Carboniferous  strata  of  Commentry,  France,  C.  Brongniart 
has  described  several  genera  of  gigantic  insects  allied  to  dragon- 
flies,  but  with  less  specialized  thoradc  segments  and  simpler 
wing-neuration.  These  form  a  special  group — the  Protodonata. 
True  Odonata  referable  to  the  existing  families  are  plentiful  in 
Mesozoic  formations;  in  En^and  they  have  been  found  more 
espedally  in  the  Pmrbeck  beds  of  Swanage,  and  the  vales  of 
Wardour  and  Aylesbury,  in  the  Stonesfidd  Slate  series,  and  in 
the  Lias  and  Rhaetic  series  of  the  west  of  England.  But  the 
richest  strata  appear  to  be  those  of  the  Upper  Miocene  at 
Oeningen,  near  Schaffhausen  in  the  Rhine  valley;  the  Middle 
Miocene  at  Radaboj,  near  Xrapina  in  Croatia;  the  Eocene  of 
Aix,  in  Provence;  and  more  espedally  the  cdebrated  Secondary 
rocks  furnishing  the  lithogiaphic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria, 
This  latter  deposit  would  appear  to  have  been  of  marine  origin, 
and  it  is  significant  that,  although  the  remains  of  gigantic 
dragon-flies  discovered  in  it  are  very  mmierous  and  perfect,  no 
traces  of  their  subaquatic  conditions  have  been  found,  although 
these  as  a  rule  are  numerous  in  most  of  the  other  strata,  hence 
the  insects  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  div>wned  in  the  sea 
and  washed  on  shore.  Many  of  these  Solenhofen  spedes  differ 
considerably  in  form  from  those  now  existing,  so  that  Dr  H.  A.  L. 
Hagen,  who  has  especially  studied  them,  says  that  for  nearly  all 
it  is  necessary  to  make  new  genera.  It  is  of  great  interest,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  a  living  Malayan  genus  (Euphaea)  and  another 
living  genus  Uropetala,  now  confined  to  New  Zealand,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Solenhofen  deposits,  while  a  species  of  Mega- 
podagrion  now  entirely  Neotropical,  occurs  in  the  Eocene  beds 
of  Wyoming. 

A  notice  of  fossil  forms  should  not  be  concluded  without  the 

remark  that  indications  of  at  least  two  species  have  been  found 

in  amber,  a  number  disproportionately  small  if  compared  with 

other  insects  entombed  therein;    but  it  must  be  remembered 

that  a  dragon-fly  is,  as  a  rule,  an  insect  of  great  power,  and  in  all 

probability  those  then  existing  were  able  to  extricate  themselves 

if  accidentally  entangled  in  the  resin. 

See  E.  de  Sdys-Longchamps,  Monographie  des  Libellulidies 
d'Eufoi>e  (Brusaels,  1840) ;  Synopses  des  Agrumines,  CaloptSrygines, 
GomphineSy  et  CorduUnes,  with  Supplements  (Brussels,  from  1853 
to  1877);  E.  de  Selys-Longchamps  and  H.  A.  L.  Hagen,  Revue  des 
Odonates  d* Europe  (Brussels,  1850) ;  Monographie  des  Calopth'yeines 
et  des  Gomphines  (Brussels,  1854  and  1858) ;  Chari)entier,  LtbeUiuinae 
europeae  (Leipzig,  iSao).  For  modern  systematic  work  see  various 
papers  by  R.  M'Lachlan,  P.  P.  Calvert,  J.  G.  Needham,  R.  Martin, 
E.  B.  Williamson,  F.  Karsch,  &c.;  also  H.  Tumpel,  Die  Geradflugler 
Mitteleuropas  (Eisenach,  1900);  and  W.  F.  Kirby.  Catalogue  of 
Neuroptera  Odonata  (London,  1890).  For  habits  and  aetails  of  trans- 
formation and  larval  life,  see  L.  C.  Miall,  Natural  History  of  Aqu^Hc 
Insects  (London,  1895);  H.  Dewitz,  Zool,  Ant,  xiii.  (1891);  and 
J.  G.  Needham,  Buu,  New  York  Museum,  Ixviii.  (1903).  For  geo- 
graphical distribution,  G.  H.  Carpenter,  Sci.  Proc,  R,  Dublin  Sec. 
viii.  (1897).    For  British  species,  W.  J.  Lucas,  Handbook  of  Briiisk 
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Draionflies  (London,  1809).  For  wings  and  mechanism  of  flight, 
R.  von  Lendenfeld,  S.B,  Akad.  Wien,  Ixxxili.  (1881),  and  J.  G. 
Needham,  Proc.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus,  xxvi.  (1903).  For  general  mor- 
phology, R.  Heymons,  Abhandl,  k.  preuss.  Altad.  (1896),  and  Ann. 
Hofmus.  Wein,  adx.  (1904).  (R.  MX. ;  G.  H.  C.) 

DRAGON'S  BiOOD,  a  red-coloured  resin  obtained  from  several 
species  of  plants.  Calamus  draco  (Willd.),  one  of  the  rotang  or 
rattan  palms,  which  produces  much  of  the  dragon's  blood  of 
commerce,  is  a  native  of  Further  India  and  the  £astem  Archi- 
pelago. The  fruit  is  round,  pointed,  scaly,  and  the  size  of  a  large 
cherry,  and  when  ripe  is  coated  with  the  resinous  exudation 
known  as  dragon's  blood.  The  finest  dragon's  blood,  called 
jemang  or  djemang  in  the  East  Indies,  is  obtained  by  beating 
or  shaking  the  gathered  fruits,  sifting  out  impurities,  and  melting 
by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  by  placing  in  boiling  water; 
the  resin  thus  purified  is  then  usually  moulded  into  sticks  or 
quills,  and  after  being  wrapped  in  reeds  or  palm*leaves,  is  ready 
for  market.  An  impurer  and  inferior  kind,  sold  in  lumps  of 
considerable  size,  is  extracted  from  the  fruits  by  boiling.  Dragon's 
blood  is  dark  red-brown,  nearly  opaque  and  brittle,  contains 
small  shell-like  flakes,  and  gives  when  ground  a  fine  red  powder; 
it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  If 
heated  it  gives  off  benzoic  add.  In  Europe  it  was  once  valued 
as  a  medicine  on  accoxmt  of  its  astringent  properties,  and  is  now 
used  for  colouring  varnishes  and  lacquers;  in  China,  where  it  is 
mostly  consumed,  it  is  employed  to  give  a  red  facing  to  writing 
paper.  The  drop  dragon's  blood  of  conmierce,  called  cinnabar 
by  Pliny  (N.H,  xxxiii.  39),  and  sangre  de  dragon  by  Barbosa  was 
formerly  and  is  still  one  of  the  products  of  Socotra,  and  is 
obtained  from  Dracaena  cinnabari.  The  dragon's  blood  of  the 
Canary  Islands  is  a  resin  procured  from  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  from  cracks  in  the  trunk  of  Dracaena  draco.  The  hardened 
juice  of  a  euphorbiaceous  tree,  Crohn  draco,  a  resin  resembling 
kino,  is  the  sangre  del  drago  or  dragon's  blood  of  the  Mexicans, 
used  by  them  as  a  vulnerary  and  astringent. 

DRAGOON  (Fr.  dragon,  Ger.  Dragoner),  originally  a  mounted 
soldier  trained  to  fight  on  foot  only  (see  Cavalry).  This 
mounted  infantr3rman  of  the  late  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  like 
his  comrades  of  the  infantry  who  were  styled  "  pike  "  and 
''  shot,"  took  his  name  from  his  weapon,  a  species  of  carbine 
or  short  musket  called  the ''  dragon."  Dragoons  were  organized 
not  in  squadrons  but  in  companies,  like  the  foot,  and  their  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  bore  infantry  titles.  The  invariable 
tendency  of  the  old-fashioned  dragoon,  who  was  always  at  a 
disadvantage  when  engaged  against  true  cavalry,  was  to  improve 
his  horsemanship  and  armament  to  the  cavalry  standard.  Thus 
"  dragoon  "  came  to  mean  medium  cavalry,  and  this  significance 
the  word  has  retained  since  the  early  wars  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
save  for  a  few  local  and  temporary  returns  to  the  original  mean- 
ing. The  phrases  "  to  dragoon  "  and  "  dragonnade  "  bear 
witness  to  the  moimted  infantry  period,  this  arm  being  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  form  of  cavalry  for  police  work  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  The  "  Dragonnades,"  properly  so  called, 
were  the  operations  of  the  troops  (chiefly  mounted)  engaged  in 
enforcing  Louis  XIV. 's  decrees  against  Protestants  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  In  the  British  service  the 
dragoons  (ist  Royals,  2nd  Scots  Greys,  6th  Inniskillings)  are 
heavy  cavalry,  the  Dragoon  Guards  (seven  regiments)  are 
medium,  as  are  the  dragoons  of  other  countries.  The  light 
cavalry  of  the  British  army  in  the  i8th  and  early  19th  century 
was  for  the  most  part  called  light  dragoons. 

DRAOUIOKAN,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Var 
in  S.E.  France;  51  m.  N.E.  of  Toulon,  and  28}  m.  N.W.  of 
Fr6jus  by  rafl;  situated  at  a  height  of  679  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  wooded  heights  of  Malmont, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nartuby  river;  pop.  (1906)  7766. 
It  possesses  no  notable  buildings,  save  a  modem  parish  church, 
a  prefecture,  also  modem,  and  a  building  wherein  are  housed  the 
town  library  and  a  picture  gallery,  with  some  fair  works  of  art. 
In  modem  times  the  ramparts  have  been  demolished,  and  new 
wide  streets  pierced  through  the  town. 

DRAINAOB  OF  LAND.  The  verb  ''  to  drain,"  with  its  sub- 
stantives "  drain  "  and  "  drainage,"  represents  the  O.  Eng. 


dreaknian,  from  the  same  root  found  in  '*  dry,"  and  signifies' 
generally  the  act  of  drawing  off  moisture  or  liquid  from  some- 
where, and  so  drinking  dry,  and  (figuratively)  exhausting;  the 
substantive  "  drain  "  being  thus  used  not  only  in  the  direct 
sense  of  a  channel  for  carrying  off  liquid,  but  also  figuratively 
for  a  very  small  amount  such  as  would  be  left  as  dregs.  The 
term  ''  drainage  "  is  applied  generally  to  aU  operations  involving 
the  drawing  off  of  water  or  other  liquid,  but  more  particularly 
to  those  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  soil  in  agriculture, 
or  with  the  removal  of  water  and  refuse  from  streets  and  houses. 
For  the  last,  see  Sewssage;  the  following  article  being  devoted 
to  the  agricultural  aspects  of  this  subject.  See  also  the  articles 
Reclamation  of  Land,  Canal,  Irsigation,  Rivea  Engineee- 
ING,  Water  Supply  and  (law)  Water  Rights. 

Agricultural  or  field  drainage  consists  in  the  freeing  of  the  soil 
from  stagnant  and  superfluous  water  by  means  of  surface 
or  underground  channels.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
draining  of  land  on  a  large  scale  which  is  exemplified  in  the  re- 
clamation of  the  English  Fens  (see  Fens).  Surface  drainage  is 
usually  effected  by  ploughing  the  land  into  convex  ridges  off 
which  the  water  runs  into  intervening  furrows  and  is  conveyed 
into  ditches.  For  several  reasons  this  method  is  ineffective,  and, 
where  possible,  is  now  superseded  by  imderground  drainage  by 
means  of  pipe-tiles.  Land  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  with 
respect  to  drainage  unless  the  rain  that  falls  upon  it  can  sink 
down  to  the  minimum  depth  required  for  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  the  roots  of  crops  and  thence  find  vent  either  through 
a  naturally  porous  subsdl  or  by  artificial  channeb. 

A  few  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  overmudi 
water  in  the  soil  may  be  enumerated.  Wet  land,  if  in  grass, 
produces  only  the  coarser  grasses,  and  many  subaquatic  plants 
and  mosses,  which  are  of  little  or  no  value  for  pasturage;  its 
herbage  is  late  in  spring,  and  fails  eariy  in  autumn;  the  animals 
grazed  upon  it  are  unduly  liable  to  disease,  and  sheep,  especially, 
to  foot-rot  and  liver-rot.  In  the  case  of  arable  land  the  crops  are 
poor  and  moisture-loving  weeds  flourish.  Tillage  operations  on 
such  land  are  easily  interrupted  by  rain,  and  the  period  always 
much  limited  in  which  they  can  be  prosecuted  at  all;  the  com- 
pactness and  toughness  of  the  soil  renders  each  operation  more 
arduotis,  and  its  repetition  more  necessary  than  in  the  case  of 
dry  land.  The  surface  must  necessarily  be  thrown  into  ridges, 
and  the  furrows  and  cross-cuts  cleared  out  after  each  process 
of  tillage,  and  upon  this  surface-drainage  as  much  labour  is 
expended  in  twenty  years  as  would  suffice  to  make  under-drains 
enough  to  lay  it  permanently  dry.  With  aU  these  precautions 
the  best  seed  time  is  often  missed,  and  this  usually  proves  the 
prelude  to  a  scanty  crop,  or  to  a  late  and  disastrous  harvest. 
The  cultivation  of  the  ttunip  and  other  root  crops,  which  require 
the  soil  to  be  wrought  to  a  deep  and  free  tilth,  either  becomes 
altogether  impracticable  and  must  be  abandoned  for  the  safe 
but  costly  bare  fallow,  or  is  carried  out  with  great  labour  and 
hazard;  and  the  crop,  when  grown,  can  neither  be  removed  from 
the  ground,  nor  consumed  upon  it  by  sheep  without  damage  by 
"  poaching." 

The  roots  of  plants  require  both  air  and  warmth.  A  deep 
stratum  through  which  water  can  percolate,  but  in  which  it 
can  never  stagnate,  is  therefore  necessary.  A  waterlogged  soil 
is  impenetrable  by  air,  and  owing  to  the  continuous  process  of 
evaporation  and  radiation,  its  temperature  is  much  below  that  of 
drained  soil.  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  supersaturated 
soil  is  known  as  the  "  water-table  "  and  is  exemplified  in  water 
standing  in  a  well.  Water  will  rise  in  day  by  capillarity  to  a 
height  of  50  in.,  in  sand  to  22  in.  Above  the  ^  water-table  " 
the  water  is  held  by  capillarity,  and  the  percentage  of  water  held 
decreases  as  we  approach  the  surface  where  there  may  be  perfect 
dryness.  Draining  reduces  the  "  surface  tension  "  of  the  capil- 
lary water  by  removal  of  the  excess,  but  the  "  water-table  " 
may  be  many  feet  below.  Drains  ordinarily  remove  only  excess 
of  capillary  water,  an  excess  of  percolating  water  in  wet  weather. 

In  setting  about  the  draining  of  a  field,  or  farm,  or  estate,  the 
first  point  is  to  secure  a  proper  outfall.  The  lines  of  the  receiving 
drains  must  next  be  determined,  and  then  the  direction  of  the 
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parallel  drains.  The  former  must  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the 
natural  hollows,  and  the  latter  must  run  in  the  line  of  the  greatest 
slope  of  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  flat  land,  where  a  fall  is 
obtained  chiefly  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  drains  at  their 
lower  ends,  these  lines  may  be  disposed  in  any  direction  that  is 
found  convenient;  but  in  undulating* ground  a  single  fleld  may 
require  several  distinct  sets  of  drains  lying  at  different  angles, 
so  as  to  suit  its  several  slopes.  When  a  fleld  is  ridged  in  the  line 
of  the  greatest  ascent  of  the  ground,  there  is  an  obvious  con- 
venience in  adopting  the  furrows  as  the  site  of  the  drains;  but 
wherever  this  is  not  the  case  the  drains  must  be  laid  off  to  suit 
the  contour  of  the  ground,  irrespective  of  the  furrows  altogether. 
When  parts  of  a  fleld  are  flat,  and  other  parts  have  a  considerable 
acclivity,  it  is  expedient  to  cut  a  receiving  drain  near  to  the 
bottom  of  the  slopes,  and  to  give  the  flat  ground  an  independent 
set  of  drains*  In  laying  off  receiving  drains  it  is  essential  to  give 
hedgerows  and  trees  a  good  offing,  lest  the  conduit  be  obstructed 
by  the  roots. 

When  a  main  drain  is  so  placed  that  parallel  ones  empty  into 
it  from  both  sides,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  inlets  of  the 
latter  are  not  made  exactly  opposite  to  each  other.  Much  of 
the  success  of  draining  depends  on  the  skilful  planning  of  these 
main  drains,  and  in  making  them  large  enough  to  discharge  the 
greatest  flow  of  water  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  Very 
long  main  drains  are  to  be  avoided.  Numerous  outlets  are  also 
objectionable,  from  their  liability  to  obstruction.  An  outlet  to 
an  area  of  from  lo  to  15  acres  is.  a  good  arrangement.  These 
outlets  should  be  faced  with  mason  work,  and  guarded  with  iron 
gratings. 

The  distance  and  depth  apart  of  the  parallel  drains  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  reference  to  the  texture  of  the  soil.  In  an 
impervious  clay  the  flow  of  the  water  is  much  impeded  and  the 
water-table  can  be  controlled  only  by  frequent  lines  of  pipes. 
On  such  land  it  is  customary  to  lay  them  about  3  ft.  from  the 
surface  and  from  15  to  .21  ft.  apart.  In  lighter  soils  the  depth, 
and  proportionately  th^  distance  apart,  is  increased,  but  the 
drains  are  rarely  more  than  4  ft.  6  in.  below  the  surface,  though 
they  may  be  75  or  100  apart.  A  fall  of  at  least  1  in  aoo  is 
desirable. 

There  are  various  forms  of  under-drainage,  some  of  them 
alluded  to  in  the  historical  section  below,  but  by  far  the  common- 
est is  by  means  of  cylindrical  or  oval  pipes  of  burnt  day  about 
I  ft.  in  length,  sometimes  supplemented  by  collars,  though 
nowadays  the  use  of  these  is  being  abandoned.  Pipes  vary  in 
bore  from  2  in.  for  the  parallel  to  6  in.  for  the  main  drains. 

In  constructing  a  drain,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  bottom  be 
cut  out  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  pipes  and  no  more.  Pipes, 
when  accurately  fltted  in,  are  much  less  liable  to  derangement 
than  when  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  trench  several  times  their 
width,  into  which  a  mass  of  loose  earth  must  necessarily  be 
returned.  This  is  easily  effected  in  the  case  of  soils  tolerably 
free  from  stones  by  the  use  of  draining  spades  and  the  tile-hook 
which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut.  The  tile-hook  is 
an  implement  by  means  of  which  the  pipes  may  be  lowered  from 
the  edge  of  the  trench  and  laid  at  the  bottom.  An  implement, 
sometimes  propelled  by  steam,  known  as  the  draining  plough, 
can  be  used  for  opening  the  trenches.  Draining  can  be  carried 
on  at  all  seasons^  but  is  usually  best  done  in  autumn  or  summer. 
A  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  experienced  workman  should 
be  selected  to  lay  the  pipes,  with  instructions  to  set  no  pipes 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  depth  of  the  drains  and  level  of  the 
bottoms  are  correct.  The  expense  of  tile-drainage  may  vary 
from  about  £2:108.  per  acre  on  loose  soils  to  £10  an  acre  on  the 
most  tenacious  soils,  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  the  pipes, 
the  depth  of  the  trenches  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
dug,  all  influencing  the  cost  of  the  process. 

Drainage  is  not  a  modern  discovery.  The  Romans  were 
careful  to  keep  their  arable  lands  dry  by  means  of  open  trenches 
or  covered  drains  filled  with  stones  or  twigs.  It  is  at  least  several 
centuries  since  covered  channels  of  various  kinds  were  used  by 
British  husbandmen  for  drying  their  land.  Walter  Blith  (see 
Agriculture)  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  wrote  of 


the  improvement  which  might  be  effected  in  barren  land  by  free- 
ing it  from  the  excess  of  stagnant  water  on  or  near  the  surface 
by  means  of  channels  filled  with  faggots  or  stones,  but  his 
principles,  never  generally  adopted,  were  ultimately  forgotten. 
In  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century.  Joseph  £lkington,  a 
Warwickshire  farmer,  discovered  a  plan  of  laying  dry  sloping 
ground  that  is  drowned  by  the  outbursting  of  springs.  When 
the  higher-lying  portion  of  such  land  is  porous,  rain  falling  upon 
it  sinks  down  until  it  is  arrested  by  clay  or  other  impervious 
matter,  which  causes  it  agaio  to  issue  at  the  surface  and  wet  the 
lower-lying  ground.  Elkington  showed  that  by  cutting  a  deep 
drain  through  the  clay,  aided  when  necessary  by  wells  or  auger 
holes,  the  subjacent  bed  of  sand  or  gravel  in  which  a  body  ol 
water  is  pent  up  by  the  clay,  as  in  a  vessel,  might  be  tapped 
and  the  water  conveyed  harmlessly  in  the  covered  drain  to  the 
nearest  ditch  or  stream.  In  the  circumstances  to  which  it  is 
applicable,  and  in  the  hands  of  skilful  drainers,  Elkington's 


Draining  Implements. 

plan,  known  as  "  sink-hole  drainage,"  by  bringing  into  play  the 
natural  drainage  furnished  by  porous  strata,  is  often  eminently 
successful. 

During  the  subsequent  thirty  or  forty  years  most  of  the  drain- 
ing that  took  place  was  on  this  system,  and  an  immense  capital 
was  expended  in  such  works  with  varying  results.  Things 
continued  in  this  position  until  about  1823,  when  James  Smith 
of  Deanston,  having  discovered  anew  those  principles  of  draining 
so  long  before  indicated  by  Blith,  proceeded  to  exemplify  them 
in  his  own  practice,  and  to  expound  them  to  the  public  in  a  way 
that  speedily  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  draining, 
and  marked  an  era  in  agricultural  progress.  Instead  of  persisting 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  dry  extensive  areas  by  a  few  dexterous 
cuts,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  providing  every  field  that 
needed  draining  at  all  with  a  complete  system  of  parallel  under- 
ground channels,  running  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  slope  of  the 
ground,  and  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  whole  rain  falling  at 
any  time  upon  the  surface  shoidd  sink  down  and  be  carried  off 
by  the  drains.  A  main  receiving  drain  was  to  be  carried  along 
the  lowest  part  of  the  ground,  with  sub-drains  in  every  subor- 
dinate hollow  that  the  ground  presented.  The  distances  between 
drains  he  showed  must  be  regulated  by  the  greater  or  less  reten- 
tiveness  of  the  ground  operated  upon,  and  gave  10  to  40  ft.  as 
the  limits  of  their  distance  apart.  The  depth  which  he  prescribed 
for  his  parallel  drains  was  30  in.,  and  these  were  to  be  filled  with 
12  in.  of  stones  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  3-in.  ring — in 
short  a  new  edition  of  Blith 's  drain.     Josiah  Parices,  engineer 
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to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  advocated  a  greater  distance 
apart  for  the  drains,  and,  in  order  that  the  subterranean  water 
might  be  reached,  a  depth  of  at  least  4  ft. 

The  cultivated  lands  of  Britain  being  disposed  m  ridges  which 
usually  He  in  .the  line  of  greatest  asc^it,  it  became  customary 
to  form  the  drains  in  each  furrow,  or  in  each  alternate,  or  third 
or  fourth  one,  as  the  case  might  require,  or  views  of  economy 
dictate  and  hence  the  system  soon  came  to  be  popularly  called 
"  furrow  draining."  From  the  number  >  and  arrangement  of 
the  drains,  the  terms  "  frequent "  and  "  parallel "  were  also 
applied  to  it.  Smith  himself  more  appropriately  named  it,  from 
its  effects,  '*  thorough  draining/'  The  sound  principles  thus 
promulgated  by  him  were  speedily  adopted  and  extensively 
carried  into  practice.  The  great  labour  and  cost  incurred  in 
procuring  stones  in  adequate  quantities,  and  the  difficulty  of 
carting  them  in  wet  seasons,  soon  led  to  the  substitution  of 
'*  tiles,"  and  soles  of  burnt  earthenware.  The  limited  supply 
and  high  price  of  these  tiles  for  a  time  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  new  system  of  draining;  but  the  invention  of  tile-making 
machines  removed  this  impediment,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  this 
fundamental  agricultural  improvement.  The  substitution  of 
C3dindrical  pipes  for  the  original  horse-shoe  tiles  has  still  further 
lowered  the  cost  and  increased  the  efficiency  and  permanency 
of  drainage  works. 

The  system  introduced  by  Smith  of  Deanston  has  now  been 

virtually  adopted  by  all  drainers.     Variations  in  matters  of 

detail  (having  respect  chiefly  to  the  depth  and  distance  apart 

of  the  parallel  drains)  have  indeed  been  introduced;    but  the 

distinctive  features  of  his  system  are  recognized  and  acted 

upon. 

A  great  stimutus  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  land  by  the 
passing  in  England  of  a  series  of  acts  of  parliament,  which  removed 
certain  obstacles  that  effectually  hindered  tenants  with  limited 
interests  from  investing  capital  in  works  of  drainage  and  kindred 
amelioration.  The  Public  Money  Drainage  Acts  1846-18^6  author- 
ised the  advance  of  public  money  to  landowners  to  enable  them  to 
make  improvements  in  their  lands,  not  only  by  draining,  but  bv 
irrigation,  the  making  of  permanent  roads,  clearing,  erecting  build- 
ings, planting  for  shelter,  &c.  The  rapid  absorption  of  the  funds 
provided  by  these  acts  led  to  further  legislative  measures  by  which 
private  capital  was  rendered  available  for  the  improvement  of  land. 
A  series  of  special  improvement  acts  were  passed,  authorizing 
companies  to  execute  or  advance  money  for  executing  improvements 
in  koid.  Finally,  the  Land  Improvement  Act  1864,  amended  and 
extended  by  the  act  of  18^,  gave  facilities  for  borrowing  money  by 
charging  the  cost  of  draining,  &c.,  as  a  rent-charge  upon  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  land.  The  insl^ments  must  be  repaid  with  interest  in 
equal  amounts  extending  over  a  fixed  term  of  years  by  the  tenant 
for  life  during  his  lifetime,  the  tenant  being  bound  to  maintain  the 
improvements. 

See  C.  G.  Elliott,  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage  (New  York, 
1903);  F.  H.  King,  Irrigation  and  Drainage  (New  York,  1899); 
G.  S.  Mitchell,  Handbook  of  Land  Drainage  (London,  1898),  with  a 
good  bibliography. 

DRAKE*  SIR  FRANCIS  (c,  1 545-1 595),  English  admiral,  was 
bom  near  Tavistock,  Devonshire,  about  1545  according  to  most 
early  authorities,  but  possibly  as  early  as  1539  (see  Corbett, 
vol.  i.,  Appendix  A).  His  father,  a  yeoman  and  a  zealous 
Protestant,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Kent  during  the 
persecutions  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  He  obtained  a  naval 
chaplaincy  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  said  to  have  been  after- 
wards vicar  of  Upnor  Church  (evidently  a  misprint  or  slip  of  the 
pen  for  Upchurch)  on  the  Medway.  Young  Drake  was  educated 
at  the  expense  and  under  the  care  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was 
his  kinsman;  and,  after  passing  an  apprenticeship  on  a  coasting 
vessel,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  risen  to  be  purser  of  a  ship 
trading  to  Biscay.  At  twenty  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guinea; 
and  at  twenty-two  he  was  made  captain  of  the  "  Judith."  In 
that  capadty  he  was  in  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he  behaved  most  gallantly  in  the  actions 
under  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  England, 
having  acquired  great  reputation,  though  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
money  which  he  had  embarked  in  the  expedition.  In  1570  he 
obtained  a  regular  privateering  commission  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  powers  of  which  he  immediately  exercised  in  a  cruise 
in  the  Spanish  Main.   Having  next  projected  an  attack  against 


the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  to  indenmif y  himself  for  his 
former  losses,  he  set  sail  in  1573,  with  two  small  ships  named 
the  *^  Pasha  "  and  the  "  Swan."  He  was  afterwards  joined  by 
another  vessel;  and  with  this  small  squadron  he  took  and 
plundered  the  Spanish  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios.  With  his  men 
he  penetrated  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  committed 
great  havoc  ampng  the  Spanish  shipping.  From  the  top  of  a  tree 
which  he  climbed  while  on  the  isthmus  he  obtained  his  first  view 
of  the  Padfic,  and  resolved  **  to  sail  an  English  ship. in  these 
seas."  In  these  expeditions  he  was  much  assisted  by  the  Maroons, 
descendants  of  escaped  negro  slaves,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  a  desultory  warfare  with  the  Spaniards.  Having  embarked 
his  men  and  filled  his  ships  with  plunder,  he  bore  away  for 
England,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August  1573. 

His  success  and  honourable  demeanour  in  this  expedition 
gained  him  high  reputation;  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  his 
riches  served  to  raise  him  still  higher  in  {popular  esteem.  Having 
fitted  out  three  frigates  at  his  own  expense,  he  sailed  with  them 
to  Ireland,  and  rendered  effective  service  as  a  volunteer,  under 
Walter,  earl  of  Essex,  the  father  of  the  famous  but  imfortunate 
earl.  After  his  patron's  death  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (whether  by  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  is  doubtful),  and  obtained  a  favoumble  reception.  In 
this  way  he  acquired  the  means  of  undertaking  the  expedition 
which  has  immortalized  his  name.  The  first  proposal  he  made 
was  to  undertake  a  voyage  into  the  South  Seas  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  which  no  Englishman  had  hitherto  ever 
attempted.  This  project  having  been  well  received  at  court, 
the  queen  furnished  him  with  means;  and  his  own  fame  quickly 
drew  together  a  sufficient  force.  The  fleet  with  which  he  sailed 
on  this  enterprise  consisted  of  only  five  small  vessels,  and  their 
united  crews  mustered  only  x66  men.  Starting  on  the  13th 
of  December  1577,  his  course  lay  by  the  west  coast  of  Morocco 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  He  reached  the  coast  of  Brazil  on 
the  6th  of  April,  and  entered  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  where  he  parted 
company  with  two  of  his  ships;  but  having  met  them  again, 
and  taken  out  their  provisions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  On  the 
19th  of  June  he  entered  the  port  of  St  Julian's,  where  he  remained 
two  months,  partly  to  lay  in  provisions,  and  partly  delayed  by 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Thomas  Doughty,  who  had  plotted 
against  him.  On  the  21st  of  August  he  entered  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  passage  of  the  straits  took  sixteen  days,  but  then 
a  storm  carried  the  ships  to  the  west;  on  the  7th  of  October, 
having  made  back  for  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  Drake's  ship  and 
the  two  vessels  under  his  vice-admiral  Captain  Wynter  were 
separated,  and  the  latter,  missing  the  rendezvous  arranged, 
returned  to  England.  Drake  went  on,  and  came  to  Mocha  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Chile,  on  the  25th  of  November.  He  thence 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Chile  and  Peru,  taking 
all  opportunities  of  seizing  Spanish  ships,  and  attacking  them 
on  shore,  till  his  men  were  satiated  with  plunder;  and  then 
coasted  along  the  shores  of  America,  as  far  as  48^  N.  lat.,  in  an 
unsuccessful  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage  into  the  Atlantic. 
Having  landed,  however,  he  named  the  country  New  Albion, 
and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  (^een  Elizabeth. 
Having  careened  his  ship,  he  sailed  thence  on  the  26th  of  July 
1579  for  the  Moluccas.  On  the  4th  of  November  be  got  sight 
of  those  islands,  and,  arriving  at  Temate,  was  extremely  well 
received  by  the  sultan.  On  the  loth  of  December  he  made  the 
Celebes,  where  his  ship  unfortunately  struck  upon  a  rock,  but 
was  taken  off  without  much  damage.  On  the  nth  of  March  he 
arrived  at  Java,  whence  he  intended  to  have  directed  his  course 
to  Malacca;  but  he  found  himself  obliged  to  alter  his  purpose, 
and  to  think  of  returning  home.  On  the  26th  of  Mardi  1580  he 
again  set  sail;  and  on  the  15th  of  June  he  doubled  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  having  then  on  board  only  fifty-seven  men  and 
three  casks  of  water.  He  passed  the  line  on  the  12th  of  July, 
and  on  the  16th  reached  the  coast  of  Guinea,  where  he  watered. 
On  the  nth  of  September  he  made  the  Island  of  Terceira,  and  on 
the  26th  of  September  (?)  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth. 
This  voyage  round  the  world,  the  first  accomplished  by  an 
Englishman,  was  thus  performed  in  two  years  and  about  ten 
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montBs^  The  queen  hesitated  for  fiome  time  whether  to  recog- 
nke  his  achievemaits  or  not,  on  the  ground  that  such  recognition 
might  lead  to  complications  with  Spain,  but  she  finally  decided 
in  his  favour.  Accordingly,  soon  after  his  arrival  she  paid  a 
visit  to  De^tiord,  went  on  board  his  ship,  and  there,  after 
partaking  of  a- banquet,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, at  the  skme  time  declaring  her  entite  approbation  of  all 
that  he  had  done.  She  likewise  gave  directions  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Ms  ship,  the  '^  Golden  Hind,"  that  it  might  remain  a 
monumient  of  his  own  and  his  coimtry's  glory.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  century  it  decayed  and  had  to  be  broken  up.  Of  the  sound 
timber  a  chair  was  made,  which  was  presented  by  Chaiies  II. 
to  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  1581  Drak6  became  mayor  of 
Plymouth;  and  in  1585  he  married  a  second  time,  his  first  wife 
havihg  died  in  1583.  In  1585,  hostilities  having  commenced 
with  Spain,  he  again  w^it  to  sea,  sailing  with  a  fleet  to  the  West 
indies,  and  taking  the  cities  of  Santiago  (in  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands),  San  Domingo,  Cartagena  and  St  Augustine.  In 
1587  he  went  to  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail;  and  having 
received  intelligence  of  a  great  fleet  being  assembled  in  the 
bay  of  Cadiz,  and  destined  to  form  part  of  the  Armada,  he 
with  great  courage  entered  the  port  on  the  19th  of  April,  and 
there  burnt  upwards  of  10,000  tons  of  shipping — a  feat  which 
he  afterwards  jocosely  called  *^  singeing  the  king  of  Spain's 
beard."  In  1588,  when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  approaching 
England,  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice-admiral  under 
Lord  Howard,  and  made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  commanded 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed  the  projector  of  the 
invasion,  and  who  struck  at  once  on  learning  his  adversary's 
name. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Drake's  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  singular  diplomatic  communication  from  the  king  of 
Spain  which  preceded  the  Armada: — 

"  Te  veto  ne  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas; 

Buae  Dracus  eri{>uit  nunc  restituantur  oportet; 
uas  pater  evertit  jubeo  te  condere  cellas: 
ReUgio  Papae  fac  reatituatur  ad  unguem." 

To  these  lines  the  queen  made  this  extempore  response: — 
**  Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fiant  mandata  kalendas.** 

In  1589  Drake  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  restore  Dom 
Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the  land  forces  being  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  John  Norreys;  but  they  had  hardly  put  to  sea  when  the 
commanders  differed,  and  thus  the  attempt  proved  abortive. 
But  as  the  war  with  Spain  continued,  a  more  formidable  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out,  under  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  against  their  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  than  had 
hitherto  been  undertaken  during  the  whole  course  of  it.  Here, 
however,  the  commanders  again,  disagreed  about  the  plan; 
and  the  result  in  like  manner  disappointed  public  expectation. 
These  disasters  were  keenly  felt  by  Drake,  and  were  the  principal 
cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  board  his  own  ship,  near 
the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  28th  of 
January  1595. 

The  older  Lives  by  Samuel  Clarke  (1671)  and  John  Barrow,  junr. 
(1843),  have  been  superseded  by  Julian  Corbett's  two  admirable 
volumes  on  Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy  (1898),  the  best  source  of 
information  on  the  subject,  which  were  preceded  by  the  same 
author*»  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Action  "  series 
(1890).  See  also  E.  J.  Payne's  edition  of  Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan 
Seamen  to  A  merica :  Thirteen  original  narratives  from  the  collection  of 
Hakluyt  (new  ed.,  1893). 

DRAKBt  KATHAN  (1766-1836),  English  essayist  and  phy- 
sician, son  of  Nathan  Drake,  an  artist,  was  bom  at  York  in 
1766.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  doctor  in  York  in  1779,  and  in 
1786  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  took  his 
degree  as  M.D.  in  1789.  In  1790  he  set  up  as  a  general  prac- 
titioner at  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  where  he  found  an  intimate  friend 
in  Dr  Mason  Good  (d.  1827).  In  1792  he  removed  to  Hadleigh, 
Suffolk,  where  he  died  in  1836.  His  works  include  several 
volimies  of  literary  essays,  and  some  papers  contributed  to 
medical  periodicals;  but  his  nK>st  important  production  was 
Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  including  the  Biography  of  the  Poet, 


Criticisms  on  his  Genius  and  WriHngs;  a  new  Chronology  of  his 
Plays;  a  Disquisition  on  the  Object  of  his  Sonnets;  and  a  History 
of  the  Manners,  Customs  and  Amusement,  SuperstUions,  Poeiry 
and  Elegant  Literature  of  his  Age  (2  vols.,  1817).  Tlie  title 
sufficiently  indicates  the  scope  of  this  ample  work,  which  has 
this  merit,  says  G.  G.  Gervinus  {Shakespeare  Commentaries,  Eng. 
trans.,  1877)  "  of  having  brought  together  for  the  first  time  into 
a  whole  the  tedious  and  scattered  material  of  the  editions  and 
of  the  many  other  valuable  labours  of  Tyrwhitt,  Heath,  Ritson, 
&c." 

DRAKENBORCH,  ARNOLD  (1684-1748),  Dutch  classical 
scholar,  was  bom  at  Utrecht  on  the  ist  of  jfanuary  1684.  Having 
studied  philology  under  Graevius  and  Burmann  the  elder,  and 
law  under  Cornelius' Van  "Eck,  in  1 7 16  hesucceeded  Bunnannin  his 
professorship  (conjointly  with  C.  A.  Duker),  which  he  continued 
to  hold  till  his  death  on  the  i6th  of  January  1748.  Although 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  and  was  intended  for 
the  legal  profession,  he  determined  to  devote  himiself  to  philo- 
logical studies.  His  edition  of  Livy  (1738^1746,  and  subsequent 
editions)  is  the  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  The  preface 
gives  a  particular  account  of  all  the  literary  men  who  have  at 
different  periods  commented  on  the  works  of  livy.  The  edition 
itself  is  based  on  that  of  Gronovius;  but  Drakenborch  made 
many  important  alterations  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts 
which  it  is  probable  Gronovius  had  never  seen.  He  also 
published  DissertdHo  de  praefectis  urbi  (1704;  reprinted  at 
Frankfort  in  1752  with  a  Ufe  of  Drakenborch);  Diss&rtcUio  de 
officio  praefectorum  praetorio  (1707);  and  an  edition  of  Silius 
Italicus  (1717). 

DRAKENSBERG  {QuatUamba  or  Kahlamba,  i.e.  "  heaped  up 
and  jagged,''  of  the  natives),  a  mountain  chain  of  S.E.  Africa, 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  from  Basutoland  to  the  Limpopo 
river — a  distance  of  some  600  m.  The  Drakensberg  are  the 
eastern  part  of  the  rampart  which  forms  the  edge  of  the  inner 
tableland  of  South  Africa.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  fadng 
the  sea  are  in  general  precipitous;  on  their  inner  face  they  slope 
more  or  less  gently  to  the  plateau.  The  cultaiinating  points  of 
the  range,  and  the  highest  lands  in  South  Africa,  are  found  in 
a  sharp  bend  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  in  about  29*^  S.  29**  K,  where 
**  the  Berg  "  (as  the  range  is  called  locally)  forms  the  frontier 
between  Natal  and  Basutoland.  Within  60  m.  of  one  another  are 
three  mountains^  Giant's  Castle,  Champagne  Castle  or  Cathkin 
Peak,  and  Mont  aux  Sources,  z 0,000  to  11,000  or  more  ft.  above 
the  sea.  From  Mont  aux  Sources  the  normal  N.£.  direction  of 
the  range  is  resumed.  Conspicuous  among  the  heights  along  the 
Orange  Free  State,  Transvaal  and  Natal  frontiers  are  Tintwa, 
Malani,  Inkwelo  and  Amajuba  or  Majuba  (q.v,),  all  between 
7000  and  8000  ft.  The  Draken's  Berg — the  particular  hill  from 
which  the  range  is  named — is  5682  ft.  high  and  lies  between 
Malani  and  Inkwelo  heights.  It  was  so  named  by  the  vooT' 
trekkers  about  1840.  North  of  Majuba  the  range  enters  the 
Transvaal.  Here  the  elevation  is  generally  lower  than  in 
the  south,  but  the  Mauch  Berg  is  about  8500  ft.  high.  At  its 
northernmost  point  the  range  joins  the  Zoutpansberg.  In  their 
southern  part  the  Drakensberg  form  the  parting  between  the 
rivers  draining  west  to  the  Atlantic  and  those  flowing  south 
and  east  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  Mont  aux  Sources  rise  the 
chief  headwaters  of  the  Orange,  Tugela  and  other  rivers.  In 
the  north,  however,  several  streams  rising  in  the  interior  plateau, 
eg.  the  Komati,  the  Crocodile  and  the  Olifants,  pierce  the 
Drakensberg  and  reach  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  range  has 
numerous  passes,  many  available  for  wheeled  traffic.  Van 
Reenen's  Pass,  between  Tintwa  and  Malani,  is  crossed  by  a 
railway  which  connects  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal: 
Laing's  Nek,  the  main  pass  leading  from  Natal  to  the  Transvaal, 
which  lies  under  the  shadow  of  Majuba,  is  pierced  by  a  railway 
tunnel.  The  railway  from  De{agoa  Bay  to  Pretoria  crosses  the 
Drakensberg  by  a  very  steep  gradient.  Several  subsidiary 
ranges  branch  off  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Berg.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  Natal,  where  one  range  is  known  as  the 
Little  Drakensberg.  (See  further  BASUTOLAin>;  Natal  and 
Transvaal.) 
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DRAMA  (literally  ^'action,"  from  Or.  9p8»^  act  tnr  do),  the  term 
applied  to  those  productions  of  Art  whi<:h  imitate  or,  to  use  a  more 
modern  term,  '^  represent "  action  by  introducing  the  personages 
taking  part  in  them  as  real,  and  as  employed  in  the  action  itiself . 
There  are  numerous  vaiietiesof  the  drama,  differing  more  or  less 
widely  from  one  another,  both  as  to  the  objects  imitated  and  as  to 
the  means  used  in  the  process.  But  they  all  agree  in  the  ifitf^AiMJ  or 
manner  wMch  is  essential  to  the  drama  and  to  dramatic  art, 
namely,  imiMion  in  the  way  cf  acUon.  Hie  function  of  all  Art 
being  to  give  pleasure  by  representation  (see  Fine  Arts),  it  is 
clear  that  what  is  distinctive  of  any  one  brandi'or  form  must  be 
the  manner  in  which  this  function  is  performed  by  it.  In  the 
epos,  for  instance,  the  method  or  manner  is  narrative,  and  even 
when  Odysseus  tdls  of  his  action,  he  is  not  acting. 

I.  Theory  of  the  Drama,  and  Dxamatic  Art 

The  first  step  towards  the  drama  is  the  assumption  of  character, 
whether  real  or  fictitious.  It  is  caused  by  the  desire,  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  to  give  ezpi»sion  to  feelings  and 
tS^gSwas.  i^^^*  These  man  egresses  not  only  by  sound  and 
gesture,  Hke  other  animals,  and  by  speech  sigmficant  by 
its  delivery  as  well  as  by  its  purport,  but  also  by  imitation 
superadded  to  these.  To  imitate,  says  Aristotle,  is  instinctive  in 
man  from  his  infancy,  and  no  pleasure  is  more  universal  than  that 
which  is  given  by  imitation.  Inasmuch  as  the  aid  of  some  sort  of 
dress  or  decoration  is  usually  at  hand,  while  the  accompaniment 
of  dance  or  song,  or  other  music,  naturally  suggests  itself, 
especially  on  joyous  or  solemn  occasions,  we  find  that  this  pre- 
liminary step  is  taken  among  all  peoples,  however  primitive  or 
remote.  But  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  often  assumed,  that  they 
possess  a  drama  in  germ.  Boys  playing  at  soldiers,  or  men 
walking  in  a  pageant*^*^  shoemaker's  holiday  in  ribbons  and 
flowers,  or  a  Shetland  sword-dance — none  of  these  is  in  itself  a 
drama.  This  is  not  reached  till  the  imitation  or  representation 
extends  to  action. 

An  action  which  is  to  present  itself  as  such  to  human  minds 
must  enable  them  to  recognize  in  it  a  procedure  from  cause  to 
effect.  This  of  course  means,  neither  that  the  cause 
suggested  must  be  the  final  cause,  nor  that  the  result 
shown  forth  need  pretend  to  be  the  ultimate  result. 
We  look  upon  an  action  as  ended  when  the  purpose  with  which  it 
began  is  shown  to  have  been  gained  or  frustrated;  and  we  trace 
the  begLnning  of  an  action  back  to  the  human  will  that  set  it  on 
foot — though  this  will  may  be  in  bondage  to  a  higher  or  stronger 
will,  or  to  fate,  in  any  or  all  of  its  purposes.  Without  an  action  in 
the  sense  stated — without  a  plot,  in  a  word — there  can  be  no 
drama.  But  the  very  simplest  action  will  satisfy  the  dramatic 
test;  a  mystery  representing  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel  without 
a  deviation  from  the  simple  biblical  narrative,  a  farce  exhibiting 
the  stalest  trick  played  by  designing  sobriety  upon  oblivious 
drunkenness,  may  each  of  them  be  a  complete  drama.  But  even 
to  this  point,  the  imitation  of  action  by  action  in  however  crude 
a  form,  not  all  peoples  have  advanced. 

But  after  this  second  step  has  been  taken,  it  only  remains  for 
the  drama  to  assume  a  form  regulated  by  certain  literary  laws, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  a  branch  of  dramatic 
literature.  Such  a  literature,  needless  to  say,  only  a 
limited  number  of  nations  has  come  to  possess;  and, 
while  some  are  to  be  found  that  have,  or  have  had,  a  drama  with- 
out a  dramatic  literature,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  nation 
should  continue  in  possession  of  the  former  after  having  ceased 
to  cultivate  the  latter.  It  is  self-evident  that  no  drama  which 
forms  part  of  a  dramatic  literature  can  ignore  the  use  oi  speech; 
and  however  closely  music,  dancing  and  decoration  may 
associate  themselves  with  particular  forms  or  phases  of  the 
dranta,  their  aid  cannot  be  more  than  adventitious.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  beginnings  of  dramatic  composition  are,  in  the 
history  of  such  literatures  as  are  well  known  to  us,  preceded  by 
the  earlier  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  lyric  and  epic  forms  oi 
poetry,  or  by  one  of  these  at  all  events;  and  it  is  in  the  continua- 
tion of  both  that  the  drama  in  its  literary  form  takes  its  origin  in 
those  instances  which  lie  open  to  our  study. 
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WhHe  the  aid  of  all  other  artsr^-^even,  strictly  speaking,  the  aid 
of  the  literary  art— is  merely  an  accident,  the  co-operation  of  the 
art  of  acting  is  indispensable  to  that  ctf  the  drama,    xtedhtm 
The  dramatic  writer  may  have  reasons  for  prefeiring  to   mmUo  ma§ 
leave  the  imagination  of  his  reader  to  supply  the   tt«Aii- 
absence  of  this  co-operation;    but,  though  the  term   ^^!^ 
''  literary  drama  "  is  freely  used  of  works  kept  away 
from  the  stage,  it  is  in  truth  either  a  misnomer  or  a  self-oondemna^ 
tion.   It  is  true  that  the  aetoar  only  temporarily  interprets;  and 
sometimes  misinterprets,  the  dramatist,  "while  occasionally  he 
reveals  dramatic,  possibilities  in  a  cfaaradter  or  situation  which 
remained  hidden  from  their  literary  inventor.    But  this  only 
shows  that  the  courses  of  the  dramatic  and  the  histrionic  arts  do 
not  run  parallel;    it  does  not  contradict  the  fact  that  their 
conjunction  is,  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other,  fndisp^- 
sable.    No  drama  is  more  than  potentially  sudi  till  it  is  acted.  > 

To  essay,  whether  in  a  brief  summary  or  in  more  or  less 
elaborate  detail,  a  statement  of  the  main  laws  of  the  drama,  has 
often  been  regarded  as  a  superfluous,  not  to  say,  futile 
effort.  But  the  laws  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  rtM^ 
some  indication  here  axe  not  so  much  those  which  any  th^^nmtu 
particular  literature  or  period  has  chosen  to  set  up  and 
follow,  as  those  abstracted  by  criticism,  in  pursuit  of  its  own  free 
comparative  method,  from  the  process  that  repeats  itself  in  every 
drama  adequately  meeting  the  demands  upon  it.  Aristotle, 
whom  we  still  justly  revere  as  the  originator  of  the  theory  of  the 
drama,  and  tiius  its  great  voMoOints,  was,  no  doubt,  in  his 
practical  knowledge  of  it,  confined  to  its  Greek  examples,  yet  his 
object  was  not  to  produce  another  generation  of  great  Attic 
tragedians,  but  rather  to  show  how  it  was  by  following  the 
necessary  laws  of  their  art  that  the  great  masters,  true  to  them* 
selves  and  to  their  artistic  ends,  had  achieved  what  they  had 
achieved.  StiU  more  distinctly  was  such  the  aim  of  the  greatest 
modem  critical  writer  on  the  drama,  Lessing,  whose  chief  design 
was  to  combat  false  dramatic  theories  and  to  overthrow  laws 
demonstrated  by  him  to  be  artificial  inventions,  unreal  figments. 
He  proved,  what  before  him  had  only  been  suspected,  that 
Shakespeare,  though  in  hopeless  conflict  with  certain  rules  dating 
from  the  sUcle  de  Louis  XIV,  was  not  in  conflict  with  those  laws 
of  the  drama  which  are  of  its  very  essence,  and  that,  accordingly, 
if  Shakespeare  and  the  rules  in  question  could  not  be  harmonized, 
it  was  only  so  much  the  worse  for  the  rules.  To  illustrate  from 
great  works,  and  expound  with  their  aid,  the  organic  processes  of 
the  art  to  which  they  belong,  is  not  only  among  the  highest,  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  useful  functions  of  literary  and  artistic 
criticism.  Nor  is  there,  in  one  sense  at  least,  any  finaHty  about  it. 
Neither  the  great  authorities  on  dramatic  theory  nor  the  resolute 
and  acute  a{>ologists  of  more  or  less  transitory  phases  of  the  drama 
— Comeille,  Dryden^and  many  later  successors — have  exhausted 
the  statement  of  the  means  which  the  drama  has  proved,  or  may 
prove,  capable  of  employing.  The  multitude  of  technii^  terms 
and  formulae  which  has  gathered  round  the  practice  of  the  most 
living  and  the  most  Protean  of  arts  has  at  no  time  seriously 
interfered  with  the  operation  of  creativepower.  On  theother  hand, 
no  dramatiu'gic  theory  has  (though  the  attempt  has  been  often 
enough  made)  ever  succeeded  in  giving  rise  to  a  single  dramatic 
work  of  endiuing  value,  unless  the  creative  force  was  there  to 
animate  the  fonn« 

It  is  therefore  the  operation  of  this  creative  force  which  we 
are  chiefly  interested  in  noting;    and  its  task  begins  with  the 
beginning  of  the  dramatist's  labours.    He  must  of     ^-^u-, 
course  start  with  the  choice  of  a  subject;    yet  it  is     aubiect 
obvious  that  the  subject  is  merely  the  dead  material 
out  of  which  is  formed  that  Uving  something,  the  action  of  a 
play;  and  it  is  only  in  rare  instances — far  rarer  than  might  at 
first  sight  appear — that  the  subject  is  as  it  were  self*-moulded 
as  a  dramatic  action.  .  The  less  experienced  a  playwright,. the 
mpre  readily  will  he,  as  the  phrase  is,  rush  at  his  subject,  more 
espeaally  if  it  seems  to  him  to  possess  prima  fade  dramatic 
capabilities;  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  which  usually 
attends  upon  a  precipitate  start.   On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
quickness  of  a  great  dramatist's  apprehension  iB  apt  to  suggest 
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to  hiai  an  infinite  numbo:  of  subjects,  and  inst^^t  and  experience 
may  lead  him  half  instinctively  in  the  direction  of  suitable 
themes,  it  will  often  be  long  before  in  his  mind  the  subject 
converts  itself  into  the  initial  conception  of  the  action  of  a  play. 
To  mould  a  subject — be  it  a  Greek  legend,  or  a  portion  of  a  Tudor 
chronicle,  or  one  out  of  a  himdred  Italian  tales,  or  a  true  story 
of  modern  life — ^into  the  action  or  fable  of  a  play,  is  the  primary 
task  of  the  dramatist,  and  with  this  all-important  process  the 
creative  part  of  his  work  really  begins.  Although  his  conception 
may  expand  or  modify  itself  as  he  executes  it,  yet  upon  the 
conception  the  execution  must  largely  depend.  The  range  of 
subjects  open  to  a  dramatist  may  be  ais  wide  as  the  world  itself, 
or  it  may  be  restricted  by  an  endless  variety  of  causes,  conven- 
tions and  considerations;  and  it  is  qiute  true  that  even  the 
greatest  dramatists  have  not  always  found  time  for  contemplating 
each  subject  that  occurs  to  them  till  the  ray  is  caught  which 
proclaims  it  a  dramatic  diamond.  What  they  had  time  for,  and 
what  only  the  playwright  who  entirely  misunderstands  his  art 
ignores  the  necessity  of  finding  time  for,  is  the  transformation  of 
the  dead  material  of  the  subject  into  the  living  action  of  a  drama. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  makes  an  action  dramaiic,  and  without 
which  no  action,  whatever  may  be  its  nature — serious  or  ludicrous, 
stately  or  trivial,  impetuous  as  a  fiame  of  fire,  or  light 
jj^jj^  as  a  western  breeze — can  be  so  described  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  can  only  suggest  itself  from  an  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  laws  which  determine  the  nature  of  all  actions 
corresponding  to  this  description.  The  first  of  the  laws  in 
question  k  in  so  far  the  most  noteworthy  among  them  that  it 
has  been  the  most  amply  discussed  and  the  most  pertinaciously 
misunderstood.  This  is  the  law  which  requires  that  a  dramatic 
action  should  be  one — that  it  should  possess  unily.  What  in 
the  subject  of  a  drama  is  merely  an  approximate  or  supposititious, 
must  in  its  action  be  an  actual  unity;  and  it  is  indeed  this 
requirement  which  constitutes  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  task 
of  transforming  subject  into  action.  There  is  of  courae  no  actual 
unity  in  any  group  of  events  in  human  life  which  we  may  choose 
to  call  by  a  single  collective  name — ^a  war,  a  revolution,  a  con- 
spiracy, an  intrigue,  an  imbroglio.  The  events  of  real  life, 
the  facts  of  history,  even  the  imitative  incidents  of  narrative 
fiction,  are  like  the  waves  of  a  ceaseless  flood;  that  which  binds 
a  group  or  body  of  them  into  a  single  action  is  the  bond  of  the 
dramatic  idea;  and  this  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  dramatist 
to  supply.  Within  the  limits  of  a  dramatic  action  all  its  parts 
should  (as  in  real  life  or  in  history  they  so  persistently  refuse 
to  do)  flow  into  its  current  like  tributaries  to  a  single  stream; 
or,  to  vary  the  figure,  everything  in  a  drama  should  form  a  link 
in  a  single  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  This  law  is  incumbent  upon 
every  kind  of  drama — alike  upon  the  tragedy  which  sets  itself 
to  solve  one  of  the  problems  of  a  life,  and  upon  the  farce  which 
sums  up  the  follies  of  an  afternoon. 

Such  is  not,  however,  the  case  with  certain  more  or  less  arbi^ 
trary  rules  which  have  at  different  times  been  set  up  for  this  or 
that  kind  of  drama.  The  supposed  necessity  that  an  action 
should  consist  of  one  eoenl  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the 
law  that  it  should  be,  as  an  action,  one.  For  an  event  is  but  an 
element  in  an  action,  though  it  may  be  an  element  of  decisive 
moment.  The  assassination  of  Caesar  is  not  the  action  of  a 
Caesar  tragedy;  the  loss  of  his  treasure  is  not  the  action  of 
The  Miser,  Again,  unity  of  action,  while  excluding  those  imcon- 
nected  episodes  which  Aristotle  so  severely  condemns,  does  not 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  one  or  even  more  subsidiary  actions 
as  contributing  to  the  progress  of  the  main  action.  The  sole 
indispensable  law  is  that  these  should  always  be  treated  as  what 
they  are — subsidiary  only;  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty,  which 
Shakespeare  so  successfidly  overcame,  of  fusing  a  combination 
of  subjects  taken  from  various  sources  into  the  idea  of  a  single 
action;  herein  also  lies  the  danger  in  the  use  of  that  favourite 
device  of  the  Spanish  and  other  modem  dramas — "  by-plots  '* 
or  "  under-plots."  On  the  other  hand,  the  modern  French 
drama  has  largely  employed  another  device — quite  legitimate  in 
itself — for  increasing  the  interest  of  an  action  without  destro3dng 
its  unity.  This  may  be  called  the  dramatic  use  of  backgrounds, 


the  deletion  of  surroundings  on  which  the  action  or  its  chief 
characters  seem  sympathetically  to  reflect  themselves,  back- 
biting ^^  good  villagers  "  or  academicians  who  inspire  one  another 
— with  tedium.  But  a  really  double  or  multiple  action,  logically 
carried  out  as  such,  is  inconceivable  in  a  single  drama,  though 
many  a  play  is  palpably  only  two  plays  knotted  into  one.  It 
was  therefore  not  all  pedantry  which  protested  against  the 
multiplicity  of  action  which  had  itself  formed  part  of  the  revolt 
against  the  too  narrow  interpretation  of  unity  adopted  by  the 
French  classical  drama.  Thirdly,  unity  of  action  need  not  imply 
unity  of  hero — ^for  hero  (or  heroine)  is  merely  a  conventional 
term  signifying  the  principal  personage  of  the  action.  It  is  only 
when  the  change  in  the  degree  of  interest  excited  by  different 
characters  in  a  play  results  from  a  change  in  the  conception 
of  the  action  itself,  that  the  consequent  duality  (or  multiplicity) 
of  heroes  recalls  a  faulty  uncertainty  in  the  conception  of  the 
action  they  carry  on.  Such  an  objection,  while  it  may  hold  in 
the  case  of  Schiller's  Don  Carlos^  would  therefore  be  erroneously 
urged  against  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Lastly,  as  to  the 
theory  which  made  the  so-called  unities  of  time  and  place  con- 
stitute, together  with  that  of  adiony  the  Three  Unities  indispen- 
sable to  the  (tragic)  drama,  the  following  note  must  sufi&ce. 
Aristotle's  supposed  exaction  of  all  the  Three  Unities,  having 
been  expanded  by  Chapelain  and  approved  by  Richelieu,  was 
stereotyped  by  ComeiUe,  though  he  had  (as  one  might  say) 
got  on  very  well  without  them,  and  was  finally  set  forth  in 
Horatian  verse  by  Boileau.  Thus  it  came  to  be  overlooked  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Aristotle's  statement  to  show  that  in  his 
judgment  unity  of  time  and  place  are,  like  unity  of  action, 
absolute  dramatic  laws.  Their  object  is  by  representing  an 
action  as  visibly  continuous  to  render  its  unity  more  distinctly 
or  easily  perceptible.  But  the  imagination  is  capable  of  con- 
structing for  itself  the  bridges  required  for  preserving  to  an 
action,  conceived  of  as  such,  its  character  of  continuousness. 
In  another  sense  these  rules  were  convenient  usages  conducing 
to  a  concise  and  dear  treatment  of  a  limited  kind  of  themes; 
for  they  were  a  Greek  invention,  and  the  repeated  resort  to  the 
same  group  of  myths  made  it  expedient  for  a  Greek  poet  to  seek 
the  subject  of  a  single  tragedy  in  a  part  only  of  one  of  the  myths 
at  his  disposal.  The  observance  of  unity  of  place,  moreover,  was 
suggested  to  the  Greeks  by  certain  outward  conditions  of  their 
stage — ^as  assuredly  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  French  in  accordance 
with  the  construction  and  usages  of  theirs,  and  as  the  neglect 
of  it  by  the  Elizabethans  was  in  their  case  encouraged  by  the 
established  form  of  the  English  scene.  The  palpable  artificiality 
of  these  laws  needs  no  demonstration,  so  long  as  the  true  meaning 
of  the  term  "  action  "  be  kept  in  view.  Of  the  action  of  Otkeilo 
part  takes  place  at  Venice  and  part  at  Cyprus,  and  yet  the  whole 
is  one  in  itself;  while  the  limits  of  time  over  which  an  action*-^ 
Hamlet's  progress  to  resolve,  for  instance — extends  cannot  be 
restricted  by  a  revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sim  or  of  the 
moon  round  the  earth. 

In  a  drama  which  presents  its  action  as  one^  this  action  must 
be  complete  in  itself.  This  Aristotelian  law,  like  the  other,  dis- 
tinguishes the  dramatic  action  from  its  subject.  The 
former  may  be  said  to  have  a  real  artistic,  while  the 
latter  has  only  an  imaginary  real,  completeness.  The 
historian,  for  instance,  is  aware  that  the  complete  ex- 
position of  a  body  of  events  and  transactions  at  which  he  aims 
can  never  be  more  than  partially  accomplished,  since  he  may 
present  only  what  he  knows,  and  all  human  knowledge  is  im- 
perfect. But  Art  is  limited  by  no  such  imcertainty.  The 
dramatist,  in  treating  an  action  as  one,  comprdiends  the  whole  of 
it  in  the  form  of  his  work,  since,  to  faim  who  has  conceived  it,  all 
its  parts,  from  cause  to  effect,  are  equally  clear.  It  is  his  fault  if 
in  the  action  of  his  drama  anything  is  left  imaccounted  for — 
not  motivS;  though  a  dramatic  motif  might  not  always  prove 
to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  in  real  life.  Accordingly,  every 
drama  should  represent  in  organic  sequence  the  several  stages 
of  which  a  complete  action  consists,  and  which  are  essential  to  it. 
This  law  of  completeness,  therefore,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
I  systems  of  dramatic  "  construction." 
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Every  actioQ)  if  conceived  of  as  comi^ete,  lias  its  causes^ 
growth,  height,  consequences  and  dose.  Th»e  is  no  binding 
SFstamaoi^^  to  prescribe  the  relative  length  or  proportion  at 
eomgtrao'  which  these  several  stages  in  the  action  should  be 
Uarnhmmd  treated  in  a  drama;  or  to  regulate  the  treatment  of 
^^^^^  such  subsidiary  actions  as  may  be  introduced  in  aid 

of  the  main  plot,  or  of  such  more  or  less  directly  con* 

nected  *'  episodes  "  as  may  at  the  same  time  advance 
and  relieve  Its  progress.  But  experience  has  necessarily  from 
time  to  time  established  certain  rules  of  practice,  and  from  the 
adoption  of  particular  systems  of  division^for  particular  spede^ 
of  the  drama-— such  as  that  into  hve  acts  for  a  f  egulajr  tragedy  or 
comedy,  which  Roman  example  has  caused  to  be  so  largely 
foUowecl — ^has  naturally  resulted  a  certain  uniformity  of  relation 
between  the  conduct  of  an  action  and  the  outward  sections  of  a 
play.  Essentially,  however,  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
laws  regulating  the  construction  bf  a  Sophodean  or  Shakespearian 
tragedy,  a  comedy  of  Moli^re  or  Congreve,  and  a  well-built 
modem  farce,  because  all  exhibit  an  action  complete  in  itself. 

The  "  introduction  '*  or  **  exposition  "  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  action,  and  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
firyi/amijij  "  prologue  "  in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
jatf  which  like  the  **  epilogue  "  (and  the  Greek  ifap^/Sao-u} 

stands  outside  the  action,  and  is  a  mere  address  to  the 
^'  public  from  author,  presenter  or  actor  occasioned 

by  the  play.  Prologue  and  epilogue  are  mere  external, 
though  at  times  effective,  adjuncts,  and  have,  properly  speaking, 
as  little  to  do  with  the  construction  of  a  play  as  the  bfll  which 
announces  it  or  the  musical  prdude  which  disposes  the  mind  for 
its  reception.  A  special  kind  of  preface  or  argument  is  the 
'^  dumb-show,"  which  in  some  old  plays  briefly  rehearses  in 
pantomime  the  action  that  is  to  follow.  The  introduction  or 
p^g^^  exposition  bdongs  to  the  action  itself;  it  is,  as  the 
tttoctiba.  Hindu  critics  called  it,  the  seed  or  circumstance  hom 
iMm4K»  which  the  business  arises.  Clearness  being  its  primary 
**iWb  *'"  ^Q^**^®>  many  expedients  have  been  at  various  times 
'^  "'  adopted  to  secure  this  feature.  Thus  the  Euripidean 
prologue,  though  spoken  by  one  of  the  characters  of  the  play, 
took  a  narrative  form,  more  acceptable  to  the  audience  than  to 
the  critics,  and  placed  itself  half  without,  half  within,  the  action. 
The  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  sep)arate  "  inductions  "  in 
many  of  the  old  English  plays,  and  by  the  prdudes  or  prologues, 
or  whatever  name  they  may  assume,  in  numberless  modern 
dramas  of  all  kinds — from  Faust  down  to  the  favourites  of  the 
Ambigu  and  the  Adelphi.  More  facile  is  the  orientation  supplied 
in  French  tragedy  by  the  opening  scenes  between  hero  and 
canfidanl,  and  in  French  comedy  and  its  derivatives  by  those 
between  observant  valet  and  knowing  lady's-maid.  But  all  such 
expedients  may  be  rendered  imnecessary  by  the  art  of  the 
dramatist,  who  is  able  outwardly  also  to  present  the  introduction 
of  his  action  as  an  organic  part  ol  that  action  itself;  who  seems 
to  take  the  spectators  in  medics  res,  while  he  is  really  building  the 
foundations  of  his  plot;  who  touches  in  the  opening  of  his  action 
the  chord  which  is  to  vibrate  throughout  its  course — ^^  Down 
with  the  Capulets !  down  with  the  Montagues  1" — **  \yith  the 
Moor,  sayest  thou  ?  " 

The  exposition,  which  may  be  short  or  long,  but  which  should 
always  prepare  and  may  even  seem  to  necessitate  the  action,  ends 
OuatmMJif  ^^^^  ^^  movement  of  the  action  itself  begins.  This 
m^ylnmat  transition   may   occasionally   be   marked   with    the 

utmost  distinctness  (as  in  the  actual  meeting  between 
the  hero  and  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet),  while  in  other  instances  sub- 
sidiary action  or  episode  may  judidously  intervene  (as  in  King 
Lear,  where  the  subsidiary  action  of  Gloster  and  his  sons  oppor- 
tundy  prevents  too  abrupt  a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect). 

From  this  point  the  second  stage  of  the  action — its 

"  growth  '* — progresses  to  that  third  stage  which  is 
called  its  "  height  "  or  "  climax."  All  that  has  preceded  the 
attainment  of  this  constitutes  that  half  of  the  drama — usually 
its  much  larger  half — which  Aristotle  terms  the  Skats,  or  tying 
of  the  knot.  The  varieties  in  the  treatment  of  the  growth  or 
second  stage  of  the  action  are  infinite;  it  is  here  that  the  greatest 
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freedom  is  manifestly  permisaible;  that  in  the  Indian  drama 
the  personages  make  long  journeys  across  the  stage;  and  that, 
with  the  hdp  of  their  under-plots,  the  masters  of  the  modem 
tragic  and  the  comic  drama — notably  those  unequalled  weavers 
of  intrigues,  the  Spaniards — are  able  most  fully  to  exercise  their 
inventive  faculties.  If  the  growth  is  too  rapid,  the  climax  will 
fail  of  its  effect;  if  it  is  too  slow,  the  interest  will  be  exhausted 
before  the  greatest  demand  upon  it  has  been  made — a  fault  to 
which  comedy  is  specially  liable;  if  it  is  involved  or  inverted,  a 
vague  uncertainty  will  take  the  place  of  an  eager  or  agreeable 
suspense,  the  action  will  seem  to  halt,  ot  a  fall  will  begin  pre- 
maturdy.  In  the  contrivance  of  the  "  climax  "  itself  lies  one 
of  the  chief  tests  of  the  dramatist's  art;  for  while 
the  tjransactions  of  real  life  often  fail  to  reach  any  2te«x.*^ 
clioEiax  at  all,  that  of  a  dramatic  action  should  present 
itself  as  self-evident.  In  the  middle  of  everything,  says  the  Greek 
poet,  hes  the  strength;  and  this  strongest  or  highest  point  it  is 
the  task  of  the  dramatist  to  make  manifest.  Much  here  depends 
upon  the  niceties  of  constructive  instinct;  much  (as  in  all  parts 
of  the  action)  upon  a  thorough  dramatic  transformation  of  the 
subject.  The  historical  drama  at  this  point  presents  peculiar 
difficulties,  of  which  the  example  of  Henry  VIII.  may  be  dted 
as  an  illustration. 

From  the  climax,  or  height,  the  action  proceeds  through  its 
**  fall "  to  its  '^  close,"  which  in  a  drama  with  an  unhappy 
ending  we  still  call  its ''  catastrophe,"  while  to  termina- 
tions in  general  we  apply  the  term  dhiouemenl.  This 
latter  name  would,  however,  more  properly  be  applied  in  the 
sense  in  which  Aristotle  employs  its  Greek  equivalent  Xixris — 
the  untying  of  the  knot — to  the  whole  of  the  second  part  of  the 
action,  from  the  climax  downwards.  In  the  management  of 
the  climax,  everything  depends  upon  producing  the  effect;  in 
the  fall,  everything  depends  upon  not  marring  it.  This  may: 
be  ensured  by  a  rapid  advance  to  the  close;  but  ndther  does 
every  action  admit  of  such  treatment,  nor  is  it  in  accordance 
with  the  character  of  those  which  are  of  a  more  subtle  or  com- 
plicated kind.  With  the  latter,  therefore,  the  '*  fall  "  is  often 
a  revolution  or  *^  return,"  i.e,  in  Aristotle's  phrase  a  change  into 
the  reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  drcumstances 
of  the  action  (rtparkrua) — as  in  Cariolanus,  where  the  ***«'■• 
Roman  story  lends  itself  so  admirably  to  dramatic  demands. 
In  any  case,  the  art  of  the  dramatist  is  in  this  part  of  his  work 
called  upon  for  the  surest  exercise  of  its  tact  and  skill.  The 
effect  of  the  dimax  was  to  concentrate  the  interest;  the  fall 
must  therefore,  above  all,  avoid  dissipating  it.  The  use  of 
episodes  is  not  even  now  exduded;  but,  even  where  serving 
the  purpose  of  relief,  they  must  now  be  such  as  help  to  keep  alive 
the  interest,  previously  raised  to  its  highest  pitch.  This  may  be 
effected  by  the  raising  of.  obstades  between  the  hdght  of  the 
action  and  its  expected  consequences;  in  tragedy  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  seemingly  possible  recovery  or  escape  from  them  (as 
in  the  wonderfully  powerful  construction  of  the  latter  part  of 
Macbeth) ;  in  comedy,  or  wlierever  the  interest  of  the  action  is 
less  intense,  by  the  gradual  removal  of  inddental  difficulties. 
In  all  kinds  of  the  drama  '*  discovery  "  will  remain,  as  it  was 
in  the  judgment  of  Aristotle,  a  most  effective  expedient;  but  it 
should  be,  a  discovery  prepared  by  that  method  of  treatment 
which  in  its  consummate  master,  Sophodes,  has  been  termed 
'  his  "  irony."  Nowhere  should  the  close  or  catastrophe  be  other 
than  a  consequence  of  the  action  itself.  Sudden 
revulsions  from  the  conditions  of  the  action — such  as  ^^'*  •^ 
are  supplied  with  the  aid  of  the  deus  ex  machina,  or  inpb». 
the  revising  officer  of  the  emperor  of  China,or  the  nabob 
returned  from  India,  or  a  virulent  malaria — condemn  themselves 
as  unsatisfactory  makeshifts.  However  sudden,  and  even  in 
manner  of  accomplishment  surprising,  may  be  the  catastrophe, 
it  should,  like  every  other  part  of  the  action,  be  in  organic  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  preceding  action.  Ihe  sudden  suicides 
which  terminate  so  many  tragedies,  and  the  unmerited  paternal 
blessings  which  close  an  equal  number  of  comedies,  should  be 
something  more  than  a  "  way  out  of  it,"  or  a  signal  for  the  fall 
,  of  the  curtain.  A  catastrophe  may  conveniently,  and  even  (as  in 
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Faust)  with  powerful  effect,  be  left  to  the  imaginatioii;  but  to 
substitute  for  it  a  deliberate  blank  is  to  leave  the  action  Incom^ 
plete,  and  the  drama  a  fragment  ending  with  a-**-possibly  interest^ 
ittg — conlessioQ  of  incompetence. 

The  action  of  a  drama,  besides  bejng  one  and  complete  in  itself, 
ought  likewise  to  be  probable.  The  probability  or  necessity  (in 
the  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  terms)  required  of  a  drama 
^^^^^^  is  not  that  of  actual  or  historical  experience — it  is  a 
meOon.  conditional  probability,  or  in  other  word^  an  internal 
consistency  between  the  course  of  the  action  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  dramatist  has  chosen  to  carry  it  on. 
As  to  the  former,  he  is  fettered  by  no  restrictions  save  those 
which  l^e  imposes  upon  himself,  whether  or  not  in  deference  to 
the  usages  of  certain  accepted  species  of  dramatic  composition. 
Ghosts  seldom  appear  in  real  life  or  in  dramas  of  real  life;  but 
the  introduction  of  supernatural  agency  is  neither  enjoined 
nor  prohibited  by  any  general  dramatic  law.  The  use  of  such 
expedients  is  as  open -to  the  dramatic  as  to  any  other  poet;  the 
judiciousness  of  his  use  of  them  depends  upon  the  effect  which, 
consistently  with  the  general  conduct  of  his  action,  they  will 
exercise  upon  the  spectator,  whom  other  circumstances  may  or 
may  not  predispose  to  their  acceptance.  The  Ghost  in  Hamlet 
belongs  to  the  action  of  the  play;  the  Ghost  in  the  Persae  is  not 
intrinsically  less  probable,  butseems  a  less  immediate  product  of 
the  surrounding^  atmosphere.  Dramatic  probability  has,  how- 
ever, a  far  deeper  meaning  than  this.  The  Eumenides  is  prob- 
able, with  all  its  mysterious  conmiingling  of  cults,  and  so  is 
Macbeth,  with  all  its  barbarou;^  witchcraft.  The  proceedings 
of  the  feathered  builders  of  Cloudcuckootown  in  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  are  as  true  to  dramatic  probability  as  are  the  pranks 
of  Oberon^s  fairies  in  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.  In  other 
words,  it  is  in  the  harmony  between  the  action  and  the  characters, 
and  in  the  consistency  of  the  characters  with  themselves,  in  the 
appropriateness  of  both  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  have 
their  being,  that  this  dramatic  prol>ability  lies.  The  dramatist 
has  to  represent  characters  affected  by  the  progress  of  an  action 
in  a  particular  way,  and  contributing  to  it  in  a  particular  way, 
because,  if  consistent  with  themselves,  they  must  be  so  affected, 
and  must  so  act. 

Upon  the  invention  and  conduct  of  his  characters  the  dramatist 
must  therefore  expend  a  great  proportion — even  a  preponderance 
-—of  his  labour.  His  treatment  of  them  will,  in  at  least  as  high 
a  degree  as  his  choice  of  subject,  conception  of  action, 
and  method  of  construction,  determine  the  effect  which 
his  work  produces.  And  while  there  are  aspects  of  the 
dramatic  art  under  which  its  earlier  phases  already  exhibit  an 
unsurpassed  degree  of  perfection,  there  is  none  under  which  its 
advance  is  more  notable  than  this.  Many  causes  have 
the  drama  contributed  to  this  residt;  the  chief  is  to  be  sought  in 
la  thia  the  mvdtiplication  of  the  opportunities  for  mankind's 
napaeL  study  of  man.  The  theories  of  the  Indian  critics  on  the 
subject  of  dramatic  character  are  little  more  than  an  elaborate 
scaffolding.  Aristotle's  remarks  on  the  subject  are  scanty;  nor 
indeed  is  the  strength  of  the  dramatic  literature  from  whose 
examples  he  abstracted  his  maxims  to  be  sought  in  the  fulness 
or  variety  of  its  characterization.  This  relative  deficiency  was 
beyond  doubt  largely  caused  by  the  outward  conditions  of  the 
Greek  theatre — ^the  remoteness  of  actor  from  spectator,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  for  the  use  of  masks,  and  for  the  raising,  and 
consequent  conventionalizing,  of  the  tones  of  the  voice.  Later 
Greek  and  Roman  comedy,  unable  or  Unwilling  to  resist  the  force 
of  habit,  limited  their  range  of  characters  to  an  accepted  gallery 
of  types.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  influence 
of  these  classical  examples,  combined  with  that  of  national 
tendencies  of  mind  and  temperament,  have  all  along  inclined  the 
dramatists  of  the  Romance  nations  to  attach  less  importance  to 
characterization  of  a  closer  and  more  varied  kind  than  to  interest 
of  action  and  effectiveness  of  construction.  The  Italian  and  the 
Spanish  drama  more  especially,  and  the  French  during  a  great 
part  of  its  history,  have  in  general  shown  a  disposition  to  present 
their  characters,  as  it  were,  ready  made — whether  in  the  case  of 
tragic  heroes  and  heroines,  or  in  that  of  comic  t>T>es,  often 
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moulded,  as  in  the  ctnnmedia  delT  arte  **  and  beyond,"  accordmg 
to  a  long-lived  system  of  local  or  national  selection.  These  types, 
expanded,  heightened  and  modified,  are  recognizable  in  some  of 
the  triumphs  of  comic  characterization  achieved  by  the  Germanic 
drama,  and  by  its  master,  Shakespeare,  above  all;  but  this  fact 
must  not  obscure  one  of  more  importance  thaa  itself.  In  the 
matter  of  comic  as  well  as  of  serious  characterization — m  the 
individualizing  of  characters  and  in  evolving  them  as  it  were  out 
of  the  progress  of  the  action — ^the  modem  4rama  has  not  only 
advanced,  but  in  a  sense  revolutionised,  the  dramatic  art,  as 
;  inherited  from  its  ancient  masters. 

Yet,  however  the  method  and  scope  of  characterization  may 
I  ^^ry  tmder  the  influence  of  different  historical  epochs  aod 
.  different  tendencies  or  tastes  of  races  or  nations,  the 
laws  of  this  branch  of  the  dramatic  art  remain  based  o^  *wWtot 
the  same  essential  requirements.  What  interests  us  in  cUmnetar, 
a  man  or  woman'  in  real  life,  or  in  the  impressions  we 
form  of  historical  personages,  is  that' which  seems  to  us  to 
give  them  individuality.  A  dramatic  character  must  therefore, 
whatever  its  part  in  the  action,  be  sufficiently  marked  by  features 
of  its  own  to  interest  the  imagination;  with  these  features  its 
subsequent  conduct  must  be  consistent,  and  to  them  its  partici- 
pation in  the  action  must  correspond.  In  order  to  achieve  such  a 
result,  the  dramatist  must  have,  in  the  first  instance,  distinctly 
conceived  the  character,  however  it  may  have  been  suggested  to 
him.  His  task  is,  not  to  paint  a  copy  of  some  contemporary  or 
"  historical "  personage,  but  to  conceive  a  particular  kind  of 
man,  acting  under  the  operation  of  particular  circtmistances.  This 
conception,  growing  and  modifying  itself  widi  the  progress  of  the 
action,  also  invented  by  the  dramatist,  will  determine  the  totality 
of  the  character  which  he  creates.  The  likeness  which  the  result 
bears  to  an  actual  or  historical  personage  may  very  probably, 
from  secondary  points  of  view,  affect  the  immediate  stage  success 
of  the  creation;  upon  its  dramatic  resiilt  this  likeness  can 
have  no  influence  whatever.  In  a  wider  sense  than  that  in  which 
Shakespeare  denied  the  charge  that  Falstaff  was  CMdcastle,  it 
should  be  possible  to  say  of  every  dramatic  character  which  it  is 
sought  to  identify  with  an  actual  personage,  "  This  b  not  the 
.  man.''  The  mirror  of  the  drama  is  not  a  photographic  apparatus ; 
and  not  even  the  most  conscientious  combination  of  science  and 
art  can  bring  back  even  a  **  phase  "  of  the  real  Napoleon. 

Distinctiveness,  as  the  primary  requisite  in  dramatic  char- 
acterization, is  to  be  demanded  in  the  case  of  all  personages 
introduced  into  a  dramatic  action,  but  not  in  all  cases 
;  in  an  equal  degree.  Schiller,  in  adding  to  the  dramatis 
'Personae  of  his  Fiesco  superscriptions  of  their  chief 
characteristics,  labels  Sacco  as  "  an  ordinary  person,"  and  this,  no 
doubt,  suffices  for  Sacco.  But  with  the  great  masters  of  character- 
ization a  few  touches,  of  which  the  true  actor's  art  knows  how 
to  avail  itself,  distinguish  even  their  lesser  characters  from  one 
another;  and  every  man  is  in  his  hxmiour  down  to  the  "  third 
citizen."  Elaboration  is  necessarily  reserved  for  characters  who 
are  the  more  important  contributors  to  the  action,  and  the  fulness 
of  elaboration  for  its  heroes.  Many  expedients  may  lend  their  aid 
to  the  higher  degrees  of  distinctiveness.  Much  is  gained  by  a 
significant  introduction  of  hero  or  heroine — thus  Antigone  is 
dragged  in  by  the  watchman,  Gloucester  enters  alone  upon  the 
scene,  Volpone  is  discovered  in  adoration  of  his  golden  saint 
Nothing  marks  character  more  clearly  than  the  use  of  contrast — 
as  of  Othello  with  lago,  of  Ottavio  with  Max  Piccolomini,  of 
Joseph  with  Charles  Surface.  Nor  is  direct  antithesis  the  only 
effective  kind  of  contrast;  Cassius  is  a  foil  to  Brutus,  and 
Leonora  to  her  namesake  the  Princess.  But,  besides  impressing 
the  imagination  as  a  conception  distinct  in  itself,  each  character 
must  maintain  a  consistency  between  its  conduct  in  the 
action  and  the  features  it  has  established  as  its  own. 
This  consistency  does  not  imply  uniformity;  for,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  there  are  characters  which,  to  be  represented 
with  uniformity,  must  be  presented  as  uniformly  un-uniform. 
Of  such  consistently  complex  characters  the  great  critic  cites 
no  instances,  nor  indeed  are  they  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greek 
tragedy;   in  the  modern  drama   Hamlet    is  thfeir   unrivalled 
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exemplar;  and  WeisUngen  in  Goethe's  Cdtz^  and  Alceste  in  the 
Misamlkropey  may  be  mentioned  as  other  illustrations  in  dramas 
differing  widely  from  one  another.  The  list  might  be  enlarged 
almost  indefinitely  from  the  gallery  of  female  characters,  In  view 
of  the  greater  pliability  and  more  habitual  dependence  of  the 
nature  of  women.  It  should  be  added  that  those  dramatic 
literatures  which  freely  admit  of  a  mixture  of  the  serious  with 
the  comic  element  thereby  enormously  increase  the  opportunities 
of  varied  diaracterization.  The  difficulty  of  the  task  at  the  same 
time  enhances  the  effect  resulting  from  its  satisfactory  accom- 
plishment; and,  if  the  conception  of  a  character  is  found  to  meet 
a  variety  of  tests  resembling  that  which  life  has  at  hand  for  every 
man,  its  naturalness,  as  we  term  it,  becomes  more  obvious  to 
the  imagination.  ^'  Naturalness  "  is  only  another  word  for  what 
Aristotle  terms  "propriety";  the  artificial  rules  by  which 
usage  has  at  times  sought  to  define  particular  species  of  character 
are  in  their  origin  only  a  convenience  of  the  theatre,  though 
they  have  largely  helped  to  conventionalize  dramatic  characteriza- 
tion. Lastly,  a  character  should  be  directly  effective  with  regard 
pfi^^fy^  ^o  ^^  dramatic  action  in  which  it  takes  part — that  is  to 
nesg,  ®*y»  ^®  influence  it  exerts  upon  the  progress  of  the 

action  should  correspond  to  its  distinctive  features; 
the  conduct  of  the  play  should  seem  to  spring  from  the  nature  of 
its  characters.  In  other  words,  no  diaracterization  can  be 
effective  which  is  not  what  may  be  called  economical,  i.e.  which 
does  not  strictly  limit  itself  to  suiting  the  purposes  of  the  action. 
Even  the  minor  characters  should  not  idly  intervene;  whUe  the 
chief  characters  should  predominate  over,  or  determine,  the 
course  of  the  action,  its  entire  conception  should  harmonize  with 
their  distinctive  features.  It  is  only  a  Prometheus  whom  the  gods 
bind  fast  to  a  rock,  only  a  Juliet  who  will  venture  into  a  living 
death  for  her  Romeo.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  chance  is  excluded  from 
dramatic  action,  or  rather,  like  every  other  element  in  it,  bends 
to  the  dramatic  idea. 

In  view  of  this  predominance  of  character  over  action,  we 
may  appropriately  use  such  expressions  as  a  tragedy  of  love  or 
jealousy  or  ambition,  or  a  comedy  of  character.  For  such 
collocations  merely  indicate  that  plays  so  described  have  proved 
(or  were  intended  to  prove)  specially  impressive  by  the  concep- 
tion or  execution  of  their  chief  character  or  characters. 

The  term  "  manners  "  (as  employed  in  a  narrower  sense  than 
the  Aristotelian  Ij&ri)  applies  to  that  which  colours  both  action 
and  characters,  but  does  not  determine  the  essence  of 
either.  As  exhibiting  human  agents  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  time  and  place,  and  of  the  various  relations  of  life,  the 
action  of  a  drama,  together  with  the  characters  engaged  in  it, 
and  the  incidents  and  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  must  more 
or  less  adapt  itself  to  the  external  conditions  assumed.  From 
the  assumption  of  some  such  conditions  not  even  those  dramatic 
species  which  indulge  in  the  most  sovereign  licence,  such  as  Old 
Attic  comedy,  or  burlesque  in  general,  can  wholly  emancipate 
themselves;  and  even  supernatural  or  fantastic  characters 
and  actions  must  suit  themselves  to  some  sort  of  antecedents. 
But  it  depends  altogether  on  the  measure  in  which  the  nature  of 
an  action  and  the  development  of  its  characters  are  effected  by 
considerations  of  time  and  place,  or  of  temporary  sodal  systems 
and  the  transitory  distinctions  inddental  to  them,  whether  the 
imitation  of  a  particular  kind  of  manners  becomes  a  significant 
Tiui^  element  in  a  particular  play.  The  Hindu  caste-system 
nbOvm  is  an  antecedent  of  every  Hindu  drama,  and  the  peculiar 
'igB^ff'  organization  of  Chinese  sodety  of  nearly  every  Chinese 
*■**•  play  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Greek  tragedy 
itself,  though  treating  subjects  derived  from  no  historic  age, 
had  established  a  standard  of  manners  from  which  in  its  decline 
it  did  not  depart  with  impunity.  Again,  the  imitation  of  manners 
of  a  particular  age  or  country  may  or  may  not  be  of  moment  in 
a  play.  In  some  dramas,  and  in  some  spedes  of  drama,  time 
and  place  ar^  so  purely  imaginary  and  so  much  a  matter  of  in*- 
difference  that  the  adoption  of  a  purely  conventional  standard 
of  manners,  or  at  least  the  exdusion  of  any  definitely  fixed 
standard,  is  here  desirable.  The  ducal  reign  of  Theseus  at 
Athens  (if  its  period  be  ascertainable)  does  not  date  A  Midsummer 


Night^s  Dream;  nor  do  the  coasts  of  Bohemia  in  The  Winter's  Tale 
localize  the  manners  of  the  customers  of  Autolycus.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  more  especially  in  the  historic  drama,  or  in  that 
kind  of  comedy  which  directs  its  shafts  against  the  ridiculous 
vices  of  a  particular  age  or  country,  significance  attaches  to 
the  degree  in  which  the  manners  represented  resemble  what  is 
more  or  less  known,  the  dramatist  will  do  well  to  be  careful  in 
his  colouring.  How  admirably  is  the  French  court  spedalized 
in  Henry  F.;  how  completely  are  we  transplanted  among  the 
burghers  of  Brussels  in  the  opening  scenes  of  JS^mon/;  what  a 
portraiture  of  a  clique  we  have  in  the  Pricieuses  ridicules  of 
Molidre;  what  a  reproduction  of  a  class  in  the  pot-house 
politicians  of  Holberg!  And  how  minutely  have  modem 
dramatists  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  more  fascinating 
aspects  of  la  tie  parisienne,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  curious 
at  home  and  abroad  a  conviction  of  the  verisimilitude  of  their 
pictiures !  Yet,  even  in  such  instances,  the  dramatist  will  only 
use  what  suits  his  dramatic  purpose;  he  will  select,  not  transfer 
in  mass,  historic  features,  and  discriminate  in  his  use  of  modem 
instances.  The  details  of  historic  fidelity,  and  the  lesser  shades 
distinguishing  the  varieties  of  social  usage,  will  be  introduced 
by  him  at  his  choice,  or  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  actor.  Where 
the  reproduction  of  manners  becomes  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
play,  its  effect  can  only  be  of  an  inferior  kind;  and  a  drama 
purely  of  manners  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

No  complete  system  of  dramatic  spedes  can  be  abstracted 
from  any  one  dramatic  literature.  They  are  <^ten  the  result  of 
partictdar  antecedents,  and  their  growth  is  often  ^^^. 
affected  by  peculiar  conditions.  Different  nati6ns  or  2e2»awi. 
ages  use  the  same  names  and  may  preserve  some  of  the 
same  rules  for  sp>edes  which  in  other  respects  their  usage  may 
have  materially  modified  from  that  of  their  neighbours  or 
predecessors.  The  very  question  of  the  use  of  measured  or 
pedestrian  speech  as  fit  for  different  kinds  of  drama,  and  therefore 
distinctive  of  them,  cannot  be  profitably  discussed  except  in 
reference  to  particular  literatures.  In  the  Chinese  drama  th^ 
most  solemn  themes  are  treated  in  the  same  form — an  admixture 
of  verse  and  prose — which  not  so  very  long  since  was  character- 
istic of  that  airiest  of  Western  dramatic  spedes,  the  French 
vaudeville.  Who  would  imdertake  to  define,  except  in  the 
applications  which  have  been  given  to  the  words  in  successive 
generations,  such  terms  as  "  tragi-comedy,"  or  indeed  as  "drama" 
(drame)  itself  ?  Yet  this  tmcertainty  does  not  imply  that  all  is 
confusion  in  the  terminology  as  to  the  spedes  of  the  drama.  In 
so  far  as  they  are  distinguishable  according  to  the  effects  which 
their  actions,  or  those  which  the  preponderating  parts  of  their 
actions,  produce,  these  spedes  may  primarily  be  ranged  in 
accordance  with  the  broad  difference  established  by  Aristotle 
between  tragedy  and  comedy.  "  Tragic  "  and  **  comic  "  effects 
differ  in  regard  to  the  emotions  of  the  mind  which  they  exdte; 
and  a  drama  is  tragic  or  comic  according  as  such  effects  -.  ^. 
are  produced  by  it.  The  strong  or  serious  emotions  are  ^JlSft*" 
alone  capable  of  exerdsing  upon  us  that  influence 
which,  emplo3dng  a  bold  but  marvellously  happy  figure,  Aristotle 
termed  purification,  and  which  a  Greek  comedian,  after  a  more 
matter-of-fact  fashion,  thus  expressed: 

"  For  whensoe'er  a  man  observes  his  fellow 
Bear  wrongs  more  grievous  than  himself  has  known, 
More  easily  he  bears  his  own  misfortunes." 

That  is  to  say,  the  petty  troubles  of  self  which  disturb  without 
elevating  the  mind  are  driven  out  by  the  S3rmpathetic  partidpa- 
tion  in  greater  griefs,  which  raises  while  it  exdtes  the  mind 
employed  upon  contemplating  them.  It  is  to  these  emotions — 
which  are  and  can  be  no  others  than  pity  and  terror — that  actions 
which  we  call  tragic  appeal.  Naif  as  we  may  think  Aristotle  in 
desiderating  for  such  actions  a  complicated  rather  than  a  simple 
plot,  he  obviously  means  that  in  form  as  well  as  in  design  they 
should  reveal  their  relative  importance.  Those  actions  which  we 
term  comic  address  themselves  to  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
their  themes  are  tliose  vices  and  moral  infirmities  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  is  capable  of  touching  the  springs  of  lau^ter. 
Where,  accordingly,  a  drama  confines  itsdf  to  effects  of  the 
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former  class,  it  may  be  called  a  pure  "  tragedy  ";  when  to  those 
of  the  latter,  a  pure  '^  comedy."  In  dramas  where  the  effects  are 
mixed  the  nature  of  the  main  action  and  of  the  main  characters 
(as  determined  by  their  distinctive  features)  alone  enables  us  to 
classify  such  plays  as  serious  or  humorous  dramas — or  as 
"  tragic  **  or  "  comic/'  if  we  choose  to  preserve  the  terms.  But 
the  classification  admits  of  a  variety  of  transitions,  from  "  pure  " 
tragedy  to  *'  mixed, ''  from  "  mixed  tragedy  "  to  '^  mixed 
comedy,"  and  thence  to  '*  pure  comedy,"  with  the  more  freely 
licensed  '*  farce  "  and  '^  burlesque,"  the  time-honoured  inversion 
of  the  relations  of  dramatic  method  and  purpose.  This  S3^tem  of 
distinction  has  no  concern  with  the  mere  question  of  the  termina- 
don  of  the  play,  according  to  which  Philostratus  and  other 
authorities  have  sought  to  distinguish  tragic  from  comic  dramas. 
The  serious  drama  which  ends  happily  (the  German  Schauspid)  is 
not  a  species  co-ordinate  with  tragedy  and  comedy,  but  at  the 
most  a  subordinate  variety  of  the  former.  Other  distinctions  may 
be  almost  infinitely  multiplied,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
adopted  for  the  classification. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  drama  attempted  in  the  following 
pages  will  best  serve  to  indicate  the  successive  growth  of  national 
dramatic  species,  many  of  which,  by  asserting  their  influence  in 
other  countries  and  ages  than  those  which  gave  birth  to  them, 
have  acquired  a  more  than  national  vitality. 

The  art  of  acting,  whose  history  forms  an  organic  though  a 
distinct  part  of  that  of  the  drama,  necessarily  possesses  a  theory 
and  a  technical  system  of  its  own.  But  into  these  it  is 
impossible  here  to  enter.  One  claim,  however,  should 
be  vindicated  for  the  art  of  acting,  viz.  that,  though  it  is 
a  dependent  art,  and  most  signally  so  in  its  highest  forms,  yet  its 
true  exercise  implies  (however  much  the  term  may  have  been 
abused)  a  creative  process.  The  conception  of  a  character  is 
determined  by  antecedents  not  of  the  actor's  own  making;  and 
the  term  originality  can  be  applied  to  it  o|ily  in  a  relative  sense. 
Study  and  reflection  enable  him,  with  the  aid  of  experience  and  of 
the  intuition  which  genius  bestows,  but  which  experience  may  in 
a  high  degree  supply,  to  interpret,  to  combine,  and  to  supplement 
given  materials.  But  in  the  transformation  of  the  conception 
into  the  represented  character  the  actor's  functions  are  really 
creative;  for  here  he  becomes  the  character  by  means  which 
belong  to  his  art  alone.  The  distinctiveness  which  he  gives  to  the 
character  by  making  the  principal  features  recognized  by  him 
in  it  its  groundwork — the  consistency  which  he  maintains  in  it 
between  groimdwork  and  details — the  appropriateness  which  he 
preserves  in  it  to  the  course  of  the  action  and  the  part  borne  in  it 
by  the  character — all  these  are  of  his  own  niaking,  though 
^.  suggested  by  the  conception  derived  by  him  from  his 

materials.  As  to  the  means  at  his  disposal,  they  are 
essentially  of  two  kinds  only;  but  not  all  forms  of  the  drama 
have  admitted  of  the  use  of  both,  or  of  both  in  the  same  com- 
pleteness. All  acting  includes  the  use  of  gesture,  or ,  as  it  has  been 
more  comprehensively  termed,  of  bodily  eloquence. 
From  various  points  of  view  its  laws  regidate  the  actor's 
bearing,  walk  and  movements  of  face  and  limbs.  They  teach 
what  is  aesthetically  permitted  and  what  is  aesthetically  pleasing. 
They  deduce  from  observation  what  is  appropriate  to  the  ex- 
pression of  particular  affections  of  the  mind  and  of  their  combina- 
tions, of  emotions  and  passions,  of  physical  and  mental  conditions 
— joy  and  grief,  health  and  sickness,  waking,  sleeping  and 
dreaming,  madness,  collapse  and  death — of  particular  ages  of  life 
and  temperaments,  as  well  as  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
race,  nationality  or  class.  While  under  certain  con- 
^'***^*  ditions — as  in  the  masked  drama — the  use  of  bodily 
movement  as  one  of  the  means  of  expression  has  at  times  been 
partially  restricted,  there  have  been,  or  are,  forms  of  the  drama 
which  have  altogether  excluded  the  use  of  speech  (such  as 
pantomime),  or  have  restricted  the  maimer  of  its  employment 
(such  as  opera).  In  the  spoken  drama  the  laws  of  rhetoric 
regulate  the  actor's  use  of  speech,  but  under  conditions  of  a 
special  nature.  Like  the  orator,  he  has  to  follow  the  laws  of 
pronunciation,  modulation,  accent  and  rhythm  (the  last  in 
certain  kinds  of  prose  as  well  as  in  such  forms  of  verse  as  he  may 
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be  called  upon  to  reproduce).  But  he  has  abo  to  give  his  atten- 
tion to  the  special  laws  of  dramatic  dehvery,  which  vary  in 
soliloquy  and  dialogue,  and  in  such  narrative  or  lyrical  passages 
as  may  occur  in  his  part. 

The  totality  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  actor  will  in  some 
degree  dei)end  upon  other  aids,  among  which  those  of  a  purely 
external  kind  are  unlikely  to  be  lost  sight  of.  But  the 
significance  of  costume  (q.v.)  in  the  actor,  like  that  of 
decoration  and  scenery  (see  Theatre)  in  an  action,  b  a  wholly 
relative  one,  and  is  to  a  large  measure  determined  by  the  claims 
which  custom  enables  the  theatre  to  make,  or  forbids  its  naaking, 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  spectators.  The  actor's  real  achieve- 
ment lies  in  the  transformation  which  the  artist  Iwnself  effects; 
nor  is  there  any  art  more  sovereign  in  the  use  it  can  make  of  its 
means,  or  so  happy  in  the  directness  of  the  results  it  can  accom- 
plish by  them. 

2.  Indian  Drama 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  drama  may  unhesitntingly  be  de- 
scribed as  purely  native.  The  Mahommedans,  when  they 
overran  India,  brought  no  drama  with  them;  the  Persians, 
the  Arabs  and  the  £g3rptians  were  without  a  national  theatre. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  the  Indian  drama  to  have  owed 
anything  to  the  Chinese  or  its  offshoots.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  real  evidence  for  assuming  any  influence  of  Greek 
examples  upon  the  Indian  drama  at  any  stage  of  its  progress. 
Finally,  it  had  passed  into  its  decline  before  the  dramatic 
literature  of  modern  Europe  had  sprung  into  being. 

The  Hindu  writers  ascribe  the  invention  of  dramaric  enter- 
tainments to  an  inspired  sage  Bharata,  or  to  the  communications 
made  to  him  by  the  god  Brahma  himself  concerning 
an  art  gathered  from  the  Vedas.  As  the  word  Bharala 
signifies  an  actor,  we  have  clearly  here  a  mere  personification 
of  the  invention  of  the  drama.  Three  kinds  of  entertainments, 
of  which  the  natya  (defined  as  a  dance  combined  with  gesticula- 
tion and  speech)  comes  nearest  to  the  drama,  were  said  to  have 
been  exhibited  before  the  gods  by  the  spirits  and  nymphs  of 
Indra's  heaven,  and  to  these  the  god  Siva  added  two  new  styles 
of  dancing. 

The  origin  of  the  Indian  drama  was>  thus  unmistakably 
religious.  Dramatic  elements  first  showed  themselves  in  certain 
of  the  h>nnns  of  the  Rig  Veda,  which  took  the  form  of  dialogues 
between  divine  personages,  and  in  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  the 
germ  of  K&lidfisa's  famous  Vikrama  and  Urvdsi.  These  hymns 
were  combined  with  the  dances  in  the  festivals  of  the  gods,  which 
soon  assumed  a  more  or  less  conventional  form.  Th\is,  from 
the  union  of  dance  and  song,  to  which  were  afterwards  added 
narrative  recitation,  and  first  sung,  then  spoken,  dialogue,  was 
gradually  evolved  the  acted  drama.  Such  scenes  and  stories 
from  the  mythology  of  Vishnu  are  still  occasionally  enacted  by 
pantomime  or  spoken  dialogue  in  India  (jairas  of  the  Bengalis; 
rasas  of  the  Western  Provinces);  and  the  most  ancient  Indian 
play  was  said  to  have  treated  an  episode  from  the  history  of  that 
deity — the  choice  of  him  as  a  consort  by  Laxmi — a  favourite 
kind  of  subject  in  the  Indian  drama.  The  tradition  connecting 
its  earliest  themes  with  the  native  mythology  of  Vishnu  agrees 
with  that  ascribing  the  origin  of  a  particular  kind  of  dramatic 
performance — the  sangita — to  Krishna  and  the  shepherdesses. 
The  author's  later  poem,  the  Ciiagovindaf  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  suggestive  of  the  earliest  species  of  Hindu  dramas.  But, 
while  the  epic  poetry  of  the  Hindus  gradually  approached  the 
dramatic  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  their  drama  developed  itself 
independently  out  of  the  imion  of  the  lyric  and  the  epic  forms. 
Their  dramatic  poetry  arose  later  than  their  epos,  whose  great 
works,  the  Mahdbhdrata  and  the  Ramayana,  had  themselves  been 
long  preceded  by  the  hymnody  of  the  Vedas — just  as  the  Greek 
drama  followed  upon  the  Homeric  poems  and  these  had  been 
preceded  by  the  early  h3nnms. 

There  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  for  dating  the  beginnings  of 
the  regular  Indian  drama  farther  back  than  the  5.th  century  a.d., 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  earliest  extant  Sanskrit  play,  the 
delightful,  and  in  some  respects  incomparable,  Mrichchhakattkd 
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{Tke  Toy  Cart),  was  considerably  earlier  in  date  than  the  works  of 
K&lid&sa.  Indeed,  of  his  predecessors  in  dramatic  composition 
very  little  is  known,  and  even  the  contemfioraries  who  com- 
peted with  him  as  dramatists  are  mere  names.  Thus,  by  the 
time  the  Indian  drama  produced  almost  the  eariiest  specimens 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  had  already  reached  its  zenith; 
and  it  was  therefore  looked  upon  as  having  sprung  into  being 
as  a  perfect  art.  We  know  it  only  in  its  glory,  in  its  decline, 
and  in  its  decay. 

The  history  of  Indian  dramatic  literature  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  the  following  periods. 

I.  To  the  I  ith  Century  A .  d. — ^This  period  virtually  belongs  to  the 
pre-Mahommedan  age  of  Indian  history;  but  already  to  that 
^  second  division  of  it  in  which  Buddhism  had  become 

^J?*  a  powerful  factor  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  moral 

^Sff^gfi  and  intellectual  life  of  the  land.  It  is  the  classical 
p)eriod  of  the  Hindu  drama,  and  includes  the  works 
of  its  two  indisputably  greatest  masters.  The  earliest  extant 
Sanskrit  play  is  the  pathetic  Mrichchhakatika  (The  Toy  Cart), 
which  has  been  dated  back  as  far  as  the  close  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  It  is  attributed  (as  is  not  uncommon  with  Indian  plays) 
to  a  royal  author,  named  SQdraka;  but  it  was  more  probably 
written  by  his  court  poet,  whose  name  has  been  concluded  to  have 
been  Dandin.  It  may  be  described  as  a  comedy  of  middle-class 
life,  treating  of  the  courtship  and  marriage  of  a  ruined  Brahman 
and  a  wealthy  and  large-hearted  courtesan. 

Kslidfisa,  the  brightest  of  the  ^*  nine  gems ''  of  genius  in  whom 
the  Indian  drama  gloried,  lived  at  the  court  of  Ujjain,  though 
whether  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  6th  century  A.D.,  or  in  the  3rd 
century,  or  at  a  yet  earlier  date,  remains  an  unsettled  question. 
He  is  the  author  of  SdkuntalS — the  work  which,  in  the  translation 
by  Sir  William  Jones  (1789),  first  revealed  to  the  Western 
world  of  letters  the  existence  of  an  Indian  drama,  since  repro- 
duced in  innumerable  versions  in  many  tongues.  This  heroic 
comedy,  in  seven  acts,  takes  its  plot  from  the  first  book  of  the 
Mahdbhdraia.  It  is  a  dramatic  love-idyll  of  surpassing  beauty, 
and  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  poetic  literature  of  the  world. 
Another  drama  by  KfilidiLsa,  Vikrama  and  Urvdsi  {The  Hero  and 
the  Nymph),  though  unequal  as  a  whole  to  Sakuntald,  contains 
one  act  of  incomparable  loveliness;  and  its  enduring  effect  upon 
Indian  dramatic  literature  is  shown  by  the  imitations  of  it  in 
later  plays.  (It  was  translated  into  English  in  1827  by  H.  H. 
Wilson.)  To  K&lidfisa  has  likewise  been  attributed  a  third  play, 
Malavika  and  Agnimitra;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  con- 
ventional comedy,  though  held  to  be  of  ancient  date,  was  com- 
posed by  a  different  poet  of  the  same  name. 

To  Harsadeva,  king  of  northern  India,  are  ascribed  three 
extant  plays,  which  were  more  probably  composed  by  some  poet 
in  his  pay.  One  of  these,  Nagananda  (Joy  of  the  Serpents) ,  which 
begins  as  an  erotic  play,  but  passes  into  a  most  impressive 
exemplification  of  the  supreme  virtue  of  self-sacrifice,  is  notable 
as  the  only  Buddhist  drama  which  has  been  preserved,  though 
others  are  known  to  have  existed  and  to  have  been  represented. 

The  palm  of  pre-eminence  is  disputed  with  K&lid93a  by  the 
great  dramatic  poet  Babhavtkti  (called  Crikafi£ha,  or  he  in  whose 
throat  is  fortune),  who  flourished  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Sth 
centtny.  While  he  is  considered  more  artificial  in  language 
than  his  rival,  and  in  general  more  bound  by  rules,  he  can  hardly 
be  deemed  his  inferior  in  dramatic  genius.  Of  his  three  extant 
plays,  Mah&vdra-Charitra  and  Uitara-Rdma-Charitra  are  heroic 
dramas  concerned  with  the  adventures  of  R&ma  (the  seventh 
incarnation  of  Vishnu);  the  third,  the  powerful  melodrama, 
in  ten  acts,  of  Mdlatl  and  Madhava^  has  love  for  its  theme,  and 
bas  been  called  (perhaps  with  more  aptitude  than  usually  belongs 
to  such  comparisons)  the  Romeo  and  Juliet  ot  the  Hindus.  It  is 
considered  by  their  critical  authorities  the  best  example  of  the 
prakaraiM,  or  drama  of  domestic  life.  BabhavGti's  pla}^,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no  jester  appears  in  them,  are  devoid 
of  the  dement  of  humour. 

The  plays  of  R&jasekhai;a,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the 
9th  century,  deal,  like  those-  of  Harsadeva,  with  harem  and 
court  life.    One  of  them,  Karpura  Manjitri  (Camphor  Clustir), 


is  stated  to  be  the  only  example  of  the  saltaka  or  minor  heroic 
comedy,  written  entirely  in  Prakrit. 

In  this  period  may  probably  also  be  included  ViiUkhadatta's 
interesting  drama  of  political  intrigue,  Mudrd^Rakshasa  (The 
Signet  of  the  Minister),  in  which  Chandragupta  (Sandracottus) 
appears  as  the  foimder  of  a  dynasty.  In  subject,  therefore, 
this  production,  which  is  one  of  the  few  known  Indian  historical 
dramas,  goes  back  to  the  period  following  on  the  invasion  of  India 
by  Alexander  the  Great;  but  the  date  of  composition  is  probably 
at  least  as  late  as  a.d.  iooo.  The  plot  of  the  play  turns  on  the 
gaining-over  of  the  prime  minister  of  the  ancien  rSgime. 

Among  the  remaining  chief  works  of  this  period  is  the  Vent- 
Samhara  (Binding  of  the  Braid)  by  N&r2yana  Bhatta.  Though 
described  as  a  play  in  which  both  pathos  and  horror  are  ex- 
aggerated— ^its  subject  is  an  outrage  resembling  that  which 
Dunstan  is  said  to  have  inflicted  on  Elgiva — ^it  is  stated  to 
have  been  always  a  favourite,  as  written  in  exact  accordance  with 
dramatic  rules.  Perhaps  the  CandakanSika  by  KsemlSvara  should 
also  be  included,  which  deals  with  the  working  of  a  curse  pro- 
nounced by  an  aged  priest  upon  a  king  who  had  innocently 
offended  him. 

II.  The  Period  of  Decline, — ^This  may  be  reckoned  from  about 
the  nth  to  about  the  14th  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
beginning  roughly  coinciding  with  that  of  a  continuous 

series  of  Mahommedan  invasions  of  India.  Hanuman^  o!!riod 
Naiaka,  or  ''  the  great  Nataka  "  (for  this  irregular  (dbcUae). 
play,  the  work  of  several  hands,  surpasses  all  other 
Indian  dramas  in  length,  extending  over  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
acts),  dates  from  the  loth  or  nth  century.  Its  story  is  taken 
from  the  RSma-cycle,  and  a  prominent  character  in  it  is  the 
mythical  monkey-chief  King  Hanttman,  to  whom,  indeed, 
tradition  ascribed  the  original  authorship  of  the  play.  KHshfia- 
micra's  "  theosophic  mystery,"  as  it  has  been  called, — though  it 
rather  resembles  some  of  the  moralities, — Prahodha-Chandrodaya 
(The  Rise  of  the  Moon  of  Insight,  i,e,  the  victory  of  true  doctrine 
over  error),  is  ascribed  by  one  authority  to  the  middle  of  the  nth 
century,  by  another  to  about  the  end  of  the  12th.  The  famous 
Ratnavali  (The  Necklace),  a  court-comedy  of  love  and  intrigue, 
with  a  half-Terentian  plot,  seems  also  to  date  from  the  earlier 
half  of  the  period. 

The  remaining  plays  of  which  it  has  been  possible  to  conjecture 
the  dates  range  in  the  time  ol  their  composition  from  the  end  o(  the 
nth  to  the  14th  century.  Of  this  period,  as  compared  with  the 
first ,  the  general  characteristics  seem  to  be  an  undue  preponderance 
of  narrative  and  description,  and  an  affected  and  over-elaborated 
style.  As  a  striking  instance  of  this  class  is  mentioned  a  play  on 
the  adventures  of  R&ma,  the  Anargha-Rdghava,  which  in  spite,  or 
by  reason,  of  the  commonplace  character  of  its  sentiments,  the 
extravagance  of  its  diction,  and  the  obscurity  of  its  mythology,  is 
stated  to  enjoy  a  higher  reputation  with  the  pundits  of  the  present 
age  than  the  masterpieces  of  K&lid&sa  and  BabhavQti.  To  the 
close  of  this  period,  the  14th  century,  has  likewise  (but  without 
any  pretension  to  certainty)  been  ascribed  the  only  Tamil  drama 
of  which  we  possess  an  English  version.  Arichandra  (The  Martyr 
of  Truth)  exemplifies — ^with  a  strange  likeness  in  the  contrivance 
of  its  plot  to  the  Book  of  Job  and  Faust — ^by  the  trials  of  a 
heroically  enduring  king  the  force  of  the  maxim  ^*  Better  die 
than  lie.'* 

III.  Period  of  Decay. — ^Isolated  plays  remain  from  centuries 
later  than  the  14th;  but  these,  which  chiefly  turn  on  the  legends 
of  Kfishfia  (the  last  incarnation  of  Vishnu),  may  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  aftergrowth,  and  exhibit  the  Indian      Ifjijjjf 
drama  in  its  decay.     Indeed,  the  latest  of  them,      (d^aiy), 
Chitra-  Yajna,  which  was  composed  about  the  beginning 

of  the  19th  century,  and  still  serves  as  a  model  for  Bengali 
dramatic  performances,  is  imperfect  in  its  dialogue,  which  (after 
the  fashion  of  Italian  improvised  comedy)  it  is  left  to  the  actors  to 
supplement.  Besides  these  there  are  farces  or  farcical  entertain- 
ments, more  or  less  indelicate,  of  uncertain  dates. 

The  number  of  plays  which  have  descended  to  us  from  so  vast 
an  expanse  of  time  is  still  comparatively  small.  But  though,  in 
1827,  Wilson  doubted  whether  all  the  plays  to  be  found,  and 
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those  mentioned  by  Hindu  writers  on  the  drama,  amounted  to 
many  more  than  sixty,  M.  Schuyler's  bibliography  (1906) 
enumerates  over  five  hundred  Sanskrit  plays.  To  these  have  to 
be  added  the  plays  in  Tamil,  stated  to  be  about  a  hundred  in 
number,  and  to  have  been  composed  by  poets  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  Pandian  kings  of  Madura,  and  some  in  other 
vernaculars. 

There  certainly  is  among  the  Hindus  no  dearth  of  dramatic 
theory.  The  sage  Bharata,  the  reputed  inventor  of  dramatic 
entertainments^  was  likewise  revered  as  the  father  of 
dramatic  criticism — a.  combination  of  functions  to 
which  the  latter  days  of  the  English  theatre  might 
perhaps  furnish  an  occasional  parallel.  The  conunentators 
(possibly  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  rather  than  as  a  strict 
matter  of  memory)  constantly  cite  his  siUraSf  or  aphorisms. 
(From  siUra,  thread,  was  named  the  stUra^hdra^  thread-holder, 
carpenter,  a  term  applied  to  the  architect  and  general  manager  of 
sacrificial  solenmities,  then  to  the  director  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances.) By  the  nth  century,  when  the  drama  was  already 
approaching  its  decline,  dramatic  criticism  had  reached  an 
advanced  point;  and  the  Dasa-Rupaka  (of  which  the  text  belongs 
to  that  age)  distinctly  defines  the  ten  several  kinds  of  dramatic 
composition.  Other  critical  works  followed  at  later  dates, 
exhibiting  a  rage  for  subdivision  unsurpassed  by  the  efforts  of 
Western  theorists,  ancient  or  modem;  the  misfortune  is  that 
there  should  not  be  examples  remaining  (if  they  ever  existed)  to 
illustrate  all  the  branches  of  so  elaborate  a  dramatic  system. 

^*  What,"  inquires  the  manager  of  an  actor  in  the  induction  to 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  Indian  plays,  '*  are  those  qualities 
Bxdttaiy  which  the  virtuous,  the  wise,  the  venerable,  the  learned 
tt9aa  oitb0  and  the  Brahmans  require  in  a  drama?  '^  "  Profound 
indlaa  exposition  of  the  various  passions,"  is  the  reply, 
^'"""^  '^  pleasing  interchange  of  mutual  affection,  loftiness  of 
character,  delicate  expression  of  desire,  a  surprising  story  and 
elegant  language."  "  Then,"  says  the  manager  (for  the  Indian 
dramatists,  though  not,  like  Ben  Jonson,  wont  to  ''  rail "  the 
public  **  into  approbation,"  are  unaffected  by  mauvaise  hotUe), 
"  I  recollect  one."  And  he  proceeds  to  state  that  "  BabhavQti 
has  given  us  a  drama  composed  by  him,  replete  with  all  qualities, 
to  which  indeed  this  sentence  is  applicable: '  How  little  do  they 
know  who  speak  of  us  with  censurel  This  entertainment  is  not 
for  them.  Possibly  some  one  exists,  or  will  exist,  of  similar  tastes 
with  myself;  for  time  is  boundless,  and  the  world  is  wide  1 '  " 
This  disregard  of  popularity^  springing  from  a  consciousness  of 
lofty  aims,  accounts  for  much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  higher 
class  of  Indian  plays.  It  explains  both  their  relative  paucity 
and  their  extraordinary  length,  renders  intelligible  the  chief 
peculiarity  in  their  diction,  and  furnishes  the  key  to  their  most 
striking  ethical  as  well  as  literary  qualities.  Connected  in  their 
origin  with  religious  worship,  they  were  only  performed  on 
solemn  occasions,  chiefly  of  a  public  nature,  and  more  especially 
at  seasons  sacred  to  some  divinity.  Thus,  though  they  might 
in  some  instances  be  reproduced,  they  were  always  written  with  a 
view  to  one  particular  solemn  representation.  Again,  the  greater 
part  of  every  one  of  the  plays  of  Northern  India  is  written  in 
Sanskrit,  which  ceased  to  be  a  popular  language  by  300  B.C.,  but 
continued  the  classical  and  learned,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
sacred  and  court  form  of  speech  of  the  Brahmans.  Sanskrit  is 
spoken  by  the  heroes  and  principal  personages  of  the  plays, 
while  the  female  and  inferior  characters  use  varieties,  more  or 
less  refined,  of  the  Prakrit  languages  (as  a  rule  not  more  than 
three,  that  which  is  employed  in  the  songs  of  the  women  being 
the  poetic  dialect  of  the  most  common  Prakrit  language,  the 
SaurasSni).  Hence,  part  at  least  of  each  play  cannot  have  been 
understood  by  the  large  majority  of  the  audience,  except  in  so 
far  as  their  general  acquaintance  with  the  legends  or  stories 
treated  enabled  them  to  follow  the  course  of  the  action.  Every 
audience  thus  contained  an  inner  audience,  which  could  alone  feel 
the  full  effect  of  the  drama.  It  is,  then,  easy  to  see  why  the 
Hindu  critics  should  make  demands  upon  the  art,  into  which  only 
highly-trained  and  refilled  intellects  were  capable  of  entering,  or 
called  upon  to  enter.    The  general  public  could  not  be  ocpected 


to  appreciate  the  sentiments  exjpressed  in  a  drama,  and  thus 
(according  to  the  process  prescribed  by  Hindu  theory)  to  receive 
instruction  by  mean^  of  amusement.  These  sentiments  are 
termed  rasas  (tastes  or  flavours),  and  said  to  spring  from  the 
bhaoas  (conditions  of  mind  and  body) .  A  variety  of  subdivisions 
is  added;  but  the  sa^ta  rasa  is  logically  enough  excluded  from 
dramatic  composition,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  absolute  quiescence. 

The  Hindu  critics  know  of  no  distinction  directly  corresponding 
to  that  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  still  less  of  any  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  close  of  a  play.  For,  in  accordance  «^^^ 
with  the  child-like  element  of  their  character,  the  ^SUmg! 
Hindus  dislike  an  unhappy  ending  to  any  story,  and  a 
positive  rule  accordingly  prohibits  a  fatal  conclusion  in  their 
dramas.  The  general  term  for  all  dramatic  compositions  is 
rupaka  (from  rUpa^  form),  those  of  an  inferior  class  being  distin- 
guished as  uparupakas.  Of  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
rUpaka,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  the  ndtdka,  or  play  proper, 
represents  the  most  periect  kind.  Its  subject  should  always  be 
celebrated  and  important — ^it  is  virtually  either  heroism  or  love, 
and  most  frequently  the  latter — ^and  the  hero  should  be  a  demigod 
or  divinity  (such  as  Rama  in  Babhavtiti's  heroic  plays)  or  a  king 
(such  as  the  hero  of  Sdkunlald).  But  although  the  earlier 
dramatists  took  their  plots  from  the  sacred  writings  or  Pur&n&s, 
they  held  themselves  at  liberty  to  vary  the  incidents — a  licence 
from  which  the  later  poets  abstained.  Thus,  in  accordance, 
perhaps,  with  the  respective  developments  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  two  peoples,  the  Hindu  drama  in  this  respect  reversed  the 
progressive  practice  of  the  Greek.  The  prakaranas  agree  in  all 
essentials  with  the  ndtakas  except  that  they  are  less  elevated; 
their  stories  are  mere  fictions,  taken  from  actual  life  in  a  respect- 
able class  of  society.^  Among  the  species  of  the  uparApaka  may 
be  mentioned  the  troiaka,  in  which  the  personages  are  partly 
human,  partly  divine,  and  of  which  a  famous  example  remains.' 
Of  the  bha^,  a  monologue  in  one  act,  one  literary  example  is 
extant — ^a  ciuious  picture  of  manners  in  which  the  speaker 
describes  the  different  persons  he  meets  at  a  spring  festival  in  the 
streets  of  Kolahalapur.'  The  satire  of  the  farcical  prakasanas  is 
usually  directed  against  the  hypocrisy  of  ascetics  and  Brahmans, 
and  the  sensuality  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful.  These  trifles 
represent  the  lower  extreme  of  tJaie  dramatic  scale,  to  which,  ol 
course,  the  principles  that  follow  only  partially  apply^ 

Unity  of  action  is  strictly  enjoined  by  Hindu  theory,  though 
not  invariably  observed  in  practice.  Episodical  or  prolix 
interruptions  are  forbidden;  but,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  connexion,  the  story  of  the  play  is  sometimes 
carried  on  by  narratives  spoken  by  actors  or  **  inter- 
preters," something  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chorus  in  H^nry  V., 
or  of  Gower  in  Pericks.  **  Unity  of  time  "  is  liberally,  if  rather 
arbitrarily,  imderstood  by  the  later  critical  authorities  as  limiting 
the  duration  of  the  action  to  a  single  year;  but  even  this  is 
exceeded  in  more  than  one  classical  play.^  The  single  acts  are 
to  confine  the  events  occurring  in  them  to  '^one  course  of  the  sun," 
and  usually  do  so.  '^  Unity  of  place  "  is  unknown  to  the  Hindu 
drama,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  scenery;  for  the  plays  were 
periormed  in  the  open  courts  of  palaces,  perhaps  at  times  in  large 
halls  set  apart  for  public  entertainments,  or  in  the  open  air. 
Hence  change  of  scene  is  usually  indicated  in  the  texts;  and  we 
find  ^  the  characters  making  long  journeys  on  the  stage,  tmder  the 
eyes  of  spectators  not  trained  to  demand  ''  real  "  mileage. 

With  the  solenm  character  of  the  higher  kind  of  dramatic 
performances  accord  the  rules  and  prohibitions  defining  what 
may  be  called  the  proprieties  of  the  Indian  drama.  It 
has  been  already  seen  that  all  plays  must  have  a  happy 
ending.  Furthermore,  not  only  should  death  never  be 
inflicted  coram  poptdoy  but  the  various  operations  of  biting, 
scratching,  kissing,  earing,  sleeping,  the  bath,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  should  never  take  place  on  the  stage*  Yet  such  rules 
are  made  to  be  occasionally  broken.  It  is  true  that  the  mild 
humour  of  the  vidushaka  is  restricted  to  his  '' gesticulatiag 

^e,g.  MrichchhakankA;  MdlaH  and  Mddhaitii* 

*  Vikrama  and  UrvAsu  *  Safada-^TUaha, 

« SakmUaia;  Uttara-R/lnw^Charitra.        ■  Afichandra,  act  iv. 
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eating  "  instead  of  perpetrating  the  obnoxious  act.'^  The  charm^ 
tog  love-scene  in  the  Sdkuntaid:  (at  least  in  the  earlier  recension  of 
the  ^lay)  breaks  ofif  just  as  the  hero  is  about  to  act  the  part  of 
the  bee  to  the  honey  of  the  heroine's  lips.'  But  later  writers  are 
less  squeamish,  or  less  refined.  In  two  dramas'  the  heroine  is 
dragged  on  the  stage  by  her  braid  of  hair;  and  this  outrage  is 
in  both  instances  the  motive  of  the  action.  In  a  third,^  sleeping 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  occur  in  the  course  of  the  represen- 
tation. 

The  dramatic  construction  of  the  Indian  plays  presents  no 
very  striking  peculiarities.  They  Open  with  a  benediction 
(Hdndi)y  spoken  by  the  manager  (supposed  to  be  a 
highly  accomplished  person),  and  followed  by  "  some 
account  *'  of  the  aiitlior,  and  an  introductory  scene 
between  the  manager  and  one  of  the  actors,  which  is  more  or  less 
skilfully  connected  by  the  introduction  of  one  of  the  characters 
with  the  opening  of  the  play  itself.  This  is  divided  into  acts 
{ankas)  and  scenes;  of  the  former  ^  ndtska  should  have  not 
fewer  than  5,  or  more  than  10;  7  dppears  a  common  number; 
"  the  great  natdka  "  reaches  14.  Thus  the  length  of  the  higher 
class  of  Indian  plays  is  considerable — about  that  of  an  Aeschylean 
trilogy;  but  not  more  than  a  single  play  was  ever  performed 
on  the  same  occasion.  Comic  plays  are  restricted  to  two  acts 
(here  called  sandhis).  In  theorv  the  scheme  of  an  Indian  drama 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  general  outline  of  dramatic 
construction  given  above;  it  is  a  characteristic  merit  that  the 
business  is  rarely  concluded  before  the  last  act.  The 
^Jj^L*"*  P^^c  closes,  as  it  began,  with  a  benediction  or  prayer. 
Within  this  framework  room  is  found  for  situations  as 
ingeniously  devised  and  highly  wrought  as  those  in  any  modem 
Western  play.  What  could  be  more  pitiful  than  the  scene  in 
Sdkuntaldj  where  the  true  wife  appears  before  her  husband, 
whose  remembrance  of  her  is  fatally  overclouded  by  a  charm; 
what  more  terrific  than  that  in  Mdlati  and  Mddhava,  where  the 
lover  rescues  his  beloved  from  the  horrors  of  the  chamel  field? 
Recognition — especially  between  parents  and  children — fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  scenes  of  a  pathos  which  Euripides  has  not 
surpassed.*  The  ingenious  device  of  a  "  play  within  the  play  " 
(so  familiar  to  the  English  dtuma)  is  employed  with  the  utmost 
success  by  Babhavflti.*  On  the  other  hand,  miraculous  meta- 
morphosis^ and,  in  a  later  play,*  vulgar  magic  lend  their  aid 
to  the  progress  of  the  action.  With  scenes  of  strong  effectiveness 
contrast  others  of  the  most  delicate  poetic  grace — such  as  the 
indescribably  lovely  little  episode  of  the  two  damsels  of  the  god 
of  love  helping  one  another  to  pluck  the  red  and  green  bud  from 
the  mango  tree;  or  of  gentle  domestic  pathos — such  as  that  of 
the  courtesan  listening  to  the  prattle  of  her  lover^s  child,  one 
of  the  prettiest  scenes  of  a  kind  rarely  kept  free  from  affectation 
m  the  modem  drama.  For  the  dSnouement  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term  the  Indian  dramatists  largely  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  the  deus  ex  machina,  often  in  a  sufficiently  literal  sense.^ 

Every  species  of  drama  having  its  appropriate  kind  of  hero  or 
heroine,  theory  here  again  amuses  itself  with  an  infinitude  of 
subdivisions.  Among  the  heroines,  of  whom  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  types  are  said 
to  be  distinguished,  are  to  be  noticed  the  courtesans,  whose 
social  position  to  some  extent  resembles  that  of  the  Greek 
ActaMTM)  and  association  with  whom  does  not  seem  in  practice, 
however  it  may  be  in  theory,  to  be  regarded  as  a  disgrace  even 
to  Brahmans.**  In  general,  the  Indian  drama  indicates  relations 
between  the  sexes  subject  to  peculiar  restraints  of  usage,  but 
freer  than  those  which  Mahommedan  example  seems  to  have 
introduced  into  higher  Indian  society.  The  male  characters  are 
frequently  drawn  with  skill,  and  sometimes  with  genuine  force. 
Prince  Sarnsthanaka  '^  is  a  tjrpe  of  selfishness  bom  in  the  purple 
worthy  to  rank  beside  figures  of  the  modem  drama,  of  which 

*  NdgSnanda,  act  1.  •  Act  iii. ;  cf .  Nagdnanda^  act  iii. 

*  VeHi-Samndra;  Prachandd-FtOiddva. 

*  ViddhoSalabhaHjika, 

*  Silkuntafd;  UtUira-RdmarCharitrn,  *  lb.  act  viL 

*  Vikrama  and  Urv&st^  fict  iy.     ,  '  RatnduaR,     . 

*  Vikrama  and  Urvdn:    4richandra;  Ndgdnanda, 

»  MfkhehhakaHkd.  ^  MfiekchhakaHkd: 
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this  has  at  times  natiitally  been  a  favourite  class  of  character; 
elsewhere,^  the  intrigues  of  ministers  arc!  not  more  fully  e^qxised 
than  their  characters  and  principles  of  action  are  judidousty 
discriminated.  Among  the  lesser  personages  con^mon  in  the 
Indian  drama,  two  are  worth  noticing,  as  corresponding,  though 
by  no  means  precisely,  to  familiar  t3rpes  of  other  dramatic 
literatures.  These  are  the  vUd,  the  accomplished  but  dependent 
companion  (both  of  men  and  women),  and  the  tidilshakarj  the 
humble  associate  (not  servant)  of  the  prince,  and  the  buffoon 
of  the  action.^  Strangely  enough,  he  is  always  a  Brahman,  or 
the  pupil  of  a  Brahman — periiaps  a  survival  from  a  purely  populal: 
phase  of  the  drama.  His  humour  is  to  be  ever  intent  on  the 
pleasures  of  a  quiet  life,  and  on  that  of  eating  in  particular; 
his  jokes  are  generally  devoid  of  both  harm  and  point. 

llius,  clothing  itself  in  a  diction  always  ornate  and  tropical, 
in  which  (as  Rdckert  has  happily  expressed  it)  the  prose  is  the 
warp  and  the  verse  the  weft,  where  (as  Goethe  says) 
words  become  allusions,  allusions  similes,  and  similes 
metaphors,  the  Indian  drama  essentially  depended  upon  its 
literary  qualities,  and  upon  the  familiar  sanctity  of  its  favourite 
themes  for  such  effects  as  it  was  able  to  produce.    Of  scenic 
apparatus  it  knew  but  little.    The  plays  were  usually  performed 
in  the  hall  of  a  palace;  the  simple  devices  by  which  exits  and 
entrances  were  facilitated  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe, 
and  on  the  contrivances  employed  for  securing  such     f^Jf*^ 
"  properties  "  as  were  required  (above  all,  the  cars  of     coaiam&i 
the  gods  and  of  their  emissaries)  ,^^  it  is  useless  to 
speculate.    Propriety  of  costimie,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  always 
to  have  been  observed,  agreeably  both  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Indian  drama  and  to  the  habits  of  the  Indian  people. 

The  ministers  of  an  art  practised  under  such  conditions  could 
not  but  be  regarded  with  respect,  and  spared  the  contempt  or 
worse,  which,  except  among  one  other  great  civilized 
people,  the  Greeks,  has  everywhere,  at  one  period  or 
another,  been  the  actor's  lot.  Companies  of  actors  seem  to  have 
been  common  in  India  at  an  early  diate,  and  the  inductions  show 
the  pla3rers  to  have  been  regarded  as  respectable  members  of 
society.  In  later,  if  not  in  earlier,  times  individual  actors 
enjoyed  a  widespread  reputation—"  all  the  world  *'  is  acquainted 
with  the  talents  of  Kalaha-Kandala.^*  The  managers  or  directors, 
as  already  stated,  were  usually  gifted  and  highly-cultured 
Brahmans.  Female  parts  were  in  general,  though  not  invariably, 
represented  by  females.  One  would  like  to  know  whether  such 
was  the  case  in  a  piece**  where — after  the  fashion  of  more  than 
one  Western  play — z,  crafty  minister  passes  off  his  daughter  as  a 
boy,  on  which  assumption  she  is  all  but  married  to  a  person  of 
her  own  sex. 

The  Indian  drama  would,  if  only  for  piurposes  of  comparison,  be 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  this  brandh  of  literature.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  purely  literary  excellence  it  holds  its  - 
own  against  all  except  the  very  foremost  dramas  of  the 
world.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  phrase  to  call  KalidSsa  the  Indian 
Shakespeare — a  title  which,  moreover,  if  intended  as  anything 
more  than  a  synonym  for  poetic  pre-eminence,  might  fairly  be 
disputed  in  favour  of  BabhavUti;  while  it  would  be  absolutely 
misleading  to  place  a  dramatic  literatiire,  which,  like  the  Indian, 
is  the  mere  quintessence  of  the  culture  of  a  caste,  by  the  side  of 
one  which  represents  the  fullest  development  of  the  artistic 
consciousness  of  such  a  people  as  the  Hellenes.  The  Indian 
drama  cannot  be  described  as  national  in  the  broadest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  word;  it  is,  in  short,  the  drama  of  a  literary  class, 
though  as  such  it  exhibits  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  refined, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  characteristic,  features  of  Hindu  religion 
and  civilization.  The  ethics  of  the  Indian  drama  are  of  a  lofty 
character,  but  they  are  those  of  a  scholastic  s)rstem  of  religious 
philosophy,  self-consdous  of  its  completeness.  To  the  power  of 
Fate  is  occasionally  ascribed  a  supremacy,  to  which  gods  as  well 
as  mortals  must  bow;*^  but,  if  man's  present  life  is  merely  a 

.^  Mi4dfd-RaMM$a.  ^  ^*  SdkutUald;  Ndgdnq,nda, 

^^  Sdkuniald^  acts  vi.  and  vii ;  MdUUi  and  Mddkdva,  act  v. 
**  Induction  to  Anargha-Rdghava. 
"  Viddha-Salabkanjika,  "^  Vikrama  and  Urvdsi, 
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phase  in  the  cycle  of  his  destinies,  the  highest  of  moral  efforts  at 
the  same  time  points  to  the  sumsait  of  possibilities,  and  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  supreme  condition  both  of  individual  perfection 
and  of  the  progress  of  the  world.  Such  conceptions  as  these 
seem  at  once  to  enfold  and  to  overshadow  the  moral  life  of  the 
Indian  drama.  The  affections  and  passions  forming  part  of  self 
it  delineates  with  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  no  art  can  afford  to 
neglect;  on  the  other  hand,  the  freedom  of  the  picture  is  re- 
stricted by  conditions  which  to  us  are  unfamiliar  and  at  times 
seem  intolerable,  but  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Indian 
poet's  imagination  to  ignore.  The  sheer  self-absorption  of 
ambition  or  love  appears  inconceivable  by  the  minds  of  any  of 
these  poets;  and  their  social  philosophy  is  always  based  on  the 
system  of  caste.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  masters  of  many  of 
the  truest  forms  of  pathos,  above  all  of  that  which  blends  with 
resignation.  In  humour  of  a  delicate  kind  they  are  by  no  means 
deficient;  to  its  lower  forms  they  are  generally  strangers,  even  in 
productions  of  a  professedly  comic  intention.  Of  wit,  Indian 
dramatic  literature — though  a  play  on  words  is  as  the  breath 
of  its  nostrils — ^furnishes  hardly  any  examples  intelligible  to 
Western  minds. 

The  distinctive  excellence  of  the  Indian  drama  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  poetic  robe  which  envelops  it  as  flowers  overspread  the 

bosom  of  the  earth  in  the  season  of  spring.  In  its 
2^*?^^^^  nobler  productions,  at  least,  it  is  never  untrue  to  its 
dnuuM*        ^^^^  religious,  half  rural  origin;  it  weaves  the  wreaths 

of  idyllic  fancies  in  an  unbroken  chain,  adding  to  its 
favourite  and  familiar  blossoms  ever  fresh  beauties  from  an 
inexhaustible  garden.  Nor  is  it  unequal  to  depicting  the  grander 
aspects  of  natiure  in  her  mighty  forests  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
ocean.  A  dose  familiarity  with  its  native  literature  can  here 
alone  follow  its  diction  through  a  ceaseless  flow  of  phrase  and 
figure,  listen  with  understanding  to  the  himi  of  the  bee  as  it  hangs 
over  the  lotus,  and  contemplate  with  S&kuntal&'s  pious  sympathy 
the  creeper  as  it  winds  roimd  the  mango  tree.  But  the  poetic 
beauty  of  the  Indian  drama  reveals  itself  in  the  mysterious 
charm  of  its  outline,  if  not  in  its  full  glow,  even  to  the  untrained; 
nor  should  the  study  of  it — for  which  the  materials  seem  con- 
tinually on  the  increase — be  left  aside  by  any  lover  of 
literature. 

3.  Chinese  Drama 

Like  the  Indian  drama,  the  Chinese  arose  from  the  union  of  the 
arts  of  dance  and  song.  To  the  ballets  and  pantomimes  out  of 
which  it  developed  itself,  and  which  have  continued  to  flourish 
by  the  side  of  its  more  advanced  forms,  the  Chinese  ascribe  a 
primitive  antiquity  of  origin;  many  of  them  originally  had  a 
symbolical  reference  to  such  subjects  as  the  harvest,  and  war  and 
peace.  A  very  ancient  pantomime  is  said  to  have  symbolized  the 
conquest  of  China  by  Wu-Wang;  others  were  of  a  humbler,  and 
often  of  a  very  obscure,  character.  To  their  music  the  Chinese 
likewise  attribute  a  great  antiquity  of  origin. 

There  are  traditions  which  carry  back  the  characters  of  the 
Chinese  drama  to  the  i8th  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
Others  declare  the  Emperor  Wan-Te  (fl.  about  a.d.  580)  to  havje 
invented  the  drama;  but  this  honour  is  more  usually  given  to 
I  the  emperor  Yuen-Tsung  (a.d.  720),  who  is  likewise  remembered 
as  a  radical  musical  reformer.  Pantomimes  henceforth  fell  into 
disrepute;  and  the  history  of  the  Chinese  drama  from  this  date  is 
divided,  with  an  accuracy  we  cannot  profess  to  control,  into  four 
distinct  periods.  Each  of  these  periods,  we  are  told,  has  a  style, 
and  each  style  a  name  of  its  own;  but  these  names,  such  as 
"  Diversions  of  the  Woods  in  Flower,"  have  little  or  no  meaning 
for  us;  and  it  would  therefore  be  useless  to  cite  them. 

The  first  period  is  that  of  the  dramas  composed  under  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  from  a.d.  720  to  907.  These  pieces,  called 
Tckhotien-Khiy  were  limited  to  the  representation  of  extra- 
ordinary events,  and  were  therefore,  in  design  at  least,  a  species 
of  heroic  drama.  The  ensuing  times  of  civil  war  interrupted  the 
"  pleasures  of  peace  and  prosperity  "  (a  Chinese  phrase  for 
dramatit  performances) — which,  however,  revived. 

The  second  period  is  that  of  the  Tsung  Dynasty,  from  960  to 


1 1 1 9.    Thje  plays  of  this  perio4  are  called  JSi-Khio,  and  presented 
what  became  a  standing  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese 
drama,  viz.  that  in  them  figiures  a  principal  personage 
who  sings. 

The  third  and  best-known  age  of  the  Chinese  drama  was  imder 
the  Kin  and  Yuen  dynasties,  from  11 25  to  1367,  The  plays  of 
this  period  are  called  Yuen-Pen  and  Tsa-Ki;  the  latter  seem  to 
have  resembled  the  Hi-Khio,  and  to  have  treated  very  various 
subjects.  The  Yuen-Pen  are  the  plays  from  which  our  literary 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  drama  is  mainly  derived;  the  short 
pieces  called  Yen-Kia  were  in  the  same  style,  but  briefer.  The 
list  of  dramatic  authors  under  the  Yuen  dynasty,  the  most 
important  period  in  Chinese  literary  annals,  which  covered  the 
years  1260  to  1368,  is  tolerably  extensive,  comprising  85,  among 
whom  four  are  designated  as  courtesans;  the  number  of  plays 
com'posed  by  these  and  by  anonymous  authors  is  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  564.  In  1735  the  Jesuit  missionary  Joseph  Henry 
Pr^mare  first  revealed  to  Europe  the  existence  of  the  tragedy 
Tchao-Chi-Cu-Eul  {The  LitUe  Orphan  of  the  House  of  Tchao), 
which  was  founded  upon  an  earlier  piece  treating  of  the  fortunes  of 
an  heir  to  the  imperial  throne,  who  was  preserved  in  a  mysterious 
box  like  another  Cypselus  or  Moses.  Vol  taire  seized  the  theme  of 
the  earlier  play  for  a  rhetorical  tragedy,  UOrphelin  de  la  Chine,  in 
which  he  coolly  professes  it  was  his  intention  "  to  paint  the 
manners  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartars."  The  later  play,  which 
is  something  less  elevated  in  the  rank  of  its  characters,  and  very 
decidedly  less  refined  in  treatment,  was  afterwards  retranslated 
by  Stanislas  Julien;  and  to  the  labours  of  this  scholar,  ol  Sir 
J.  F.  Davis  (1795-1890)  and  of  Antoine  Bazin  (1799-1863),  we 
owe  a  series  of  translated  Chinese  dramas,  among  which  there  can 
be  no  Jbesitation  whatever  in  designating  the  master-piece. 

The  justly  famous  Pi-Pa-Ki  ( The  Story  of  the  Lute)  belongs  to  a 
period  rather  later  than  that  of  the  Yuen  plays,  having  been 
composed  towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century  by 
Kao-Tong-Kia,  and  reproduced  in  1404,  under  the  Ming 
dynasty,  with  the  alterations  of  Mao-Tseu,  a  commentator  of 
learning  and  taste.  Pi-Pa-Ki^  which  as  a  domestic  drama  of 
sentiment  possesses  very  high  merit,  long  enjoyed  a  quite 
exceptional  popularity  in  China;  it  was  repeatedly  republished 
with  laudatory  prefaces,  and  so  late  as  the  i8th  century  was 
regarded  as  a  monument  of  morality,  and  as  the  master-piece  of 
the  Chinese  theatre.  It  would  seem  to  have  remained  without 
any  worthy  competitors;  for,  although  it  had  been  originally 
designed  to  produce  a  reaction  against  the  immorality  of  the 
drama  then  in  fashion,  especially  of  Wang-Chi-Fou's  celebrated 
Si-Siang-Ki  {The  Story  of  the  Western  Pavilion) ^  yet  the  fourth 
period  of  the  Chinese  drama,  under  the  Ming  dynasty,  from 
1368  to  1644,  exhibited  no  improvement.  "  What  " 
(says  the  preface  to  the  1704  edition  of  Pi-Pa-Ki)  JldNdtew. 
"  do  you  find  there  ?  Farcical  dialogue,  a  mass  of 
scenes  in  which  one  fancies  one  hears  the  hubbub  of  the  streets 
or  the  ignoble  language  of  the  highways,  the  extravagances  of 
demons  and  spirits,  in  addition  to  love-intrigues  repugnant 
to  delicacy  of  manners."  Nor  would  it  appear  that  the  Chinese 
theatre  has  ever  recovered  from  its  decay. 

In  theory,  no  drama  could  be  more  consistently  elevated  in 
purpose  and  in  tone  than  the  Chinese.  Every  play,  we  learn, 
should  have  both  a  moral  and  a  meaning.  A  virtuous 
aim  is  imposed  upon  Chinese  dramatists  by  an  article 
of  the  penal  code  of  the  empire;  and  those  who  write 
immoral  plays  are  to  expect  after  death  a  purgatory  which  will 
last  so  long  as  these  plays  continue  to  be  performed.  In  practice, 
however,  the  Chinese  drama  falls  far  short  of  its  ideal;  indeed, 
according  to  the  native  critic  already  cited,  among  ten  thousand 
playwrights  not  one  is  to  be  found  intent  upon  perfecting  the 
education  of  mankind  by  means  of  precepts  and  examples. 

The  Chinese  are,  like  the  Hindus,  unacquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  tragedy  and  comedy;  they  classify  their  plays 
according  to  subjects  in  twelve  categories.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  what  seems  the  highest  of  these  is 
actually  such;  for  the  religious  element  in  the  Chinese 
drama  is  often  sheer  buffoonery.     Moreover,  Chinese  religious 
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life,  as  reflected  in  the  drama,  seems  one  in  whidi  creed  elbows 
creed,  and  superstitions  are  welcome  whatever  their  origin. 
Of  all  religious  traditions  and  doctrines,  however,  those  of 
Buddhism  (which  had  reached  Giina  long  before  the  known 
beginnings  of  its  drama)  are  the  most  prominent;  thus,  the 
theme  of  absolute  self*sacrifice  is  treated  in  one  play,^  that  of 
entire  absorption  in  the  religious  life  in  another.'  The  historical 
drama  is  not  imknown  to  the  Chinese;  and  although 
a  law  prohibits  the  bringing  on  the  stage  of  "  emperors, 
empresses,  and  the  famous  princes,  nunisters,  and  generals  of 
former  ages,"  no  such  restriction  is  observed  in  practice.  In 
HaihKoug'Tseu  {The  Sorrows  of  Han) ^  for  instance,  which  treats 
a  national  historic  legend  strangely  recalling  in  parts  the  story 
of  Esther  and  the  myth  of  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  the 
emperor  Yuen-Ti  (the  representative,  to  be  sure,  of 
a  fallen  dynasty)  plays  a  part,  and  a  sufficiently  sorry 
one.  By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  of  the  Chinese  plays 
accessible  in  translations  belong  to  the  domestic  species,  and 
to  that  subspecies  which  may  be  called  the  criminal  drama. 
Their  favourite  virtue  is  piety,  of  a  formal*  or  a  practical^  kind 
to  parents  or  parents-in-law;  their  favourite  interest  hes  in  the 
discovery  of  long-hidden  guilt,  and  in  the  vindication  of  per* 
secuted  innocence.'  In  the  choice  and  elaboration  of  such 
subjects  they  leave  little  to  be  desired  by  the  most  ardent 
devotees  of  the  Hterature  of  agony.  Besides  this  description  of 
plays,  we  have  at  least  one  love-comedy  pure  and  simple — a 
piece  of  a  nature  not ''  tolerably  mild,"  but  inefifably  harmless.^ 
Free  in  its  choice  of  themes,  the  Chinese  drama  is  likewise 
remarkably  unrestricted  in  its  range  of  characters.  Chinese 
^^  society,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  based,  like  Indian, 
aSmsltn.  ^^x^n  ^c  principle  of  caste;  rank  is  in  China  deter- 
mined by  office,  and  this  again  depends  on  the  results 
of  examination.  These  familiar  facts  are  constantly  brought 
home  to  the  reader  of  Chinese  plays.  The  Tchoang-Yuen,  or 
senior  classman  on  the  list  of  Hcentiates,  is  the  flower  of  Chinese 
society,  and  the  hero  of  many  a  drama  ;^  and  it  is  a  proud  boast 
that  for  years  **  one's  ancestors  have  held  high  posts,  which  they 
owed  to  their  literary  successes."  *  On  the  other  hand,  a  person 
who  has  failed  in  his  military  examination,  becomes,  as  if  by  a 
natural  transition,  a  man-eating  monster.*  But  of  mere  class 
the  Chinese  drama  is  no  respecter,  painting  with  noteworthy 
freedom  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  nearly  every  phase  of  society. 
The  same  liberty  is  taken  with  regard  to  the  female  sex;  it  is 
clear  that  in  earlier  times  there  were  few  vexatious  restrictions 
in  Chinese  life  upon  the  social  intercourse  between  men  and 
women.  The  variety  of  female  characters  in  the  Chinese  drama 
is  great,  ranging  from  the  heroine  who  sacrifices  herself  for  the 
sake  of  an  empire^  to  the  weU-brought-up  young  lady  who  avers 
that  "  woman  came  into  the  world  to  be  obedient,  to  unravel 
skeins  of  silk,  and  to  work  with  her  needle  "  " — ^f  rom  the  chamber- 
maid who  contrives  the  most  gentiy  sentimental  of  rendezvous,^ 
to  the  reckless  courtesan  who,  like  another  Millwood,  upbraids 
the  partner  of  her  guilt  on  his  suing  for  mercy,  and  bids  him 
die  with  her  in  hopes  of  a  reunion  after  death."  In  marriage  the 
first  or  legitimate  wife  is  distinguished  from  the  second,  who  is 
at  times  a  ci-devant  courtesan,  and  towards  whom  the  feelings  of 
the  former  vary  between  bitter  jealousy  "  and  sisterly  kindness.** 
The  conduct  of  the  plays  exhibits  much  ingenuity,  and  an 
aversion  from  restrictions  of  time  and  place;  in  fact,  the  nature 
of  the  plot  constantiy  covers  a  long  series  of  years,  and  spans 
wide  intervals  of  local  distance.  The  plays  are  divided  into  acts 
and  scenes — the  former  being  usually  four  in  number,  at  times 

*  The  Self 'Sacrifice  of  Tchao-Li. 

*  Lal-Seng'Tchai  {The  Debt  to  be  Paid  in  the  Next  World). 

*  Lao-Seng-Eul.  *  Pi-Pa-Ki. 

^TKe  CifcU  of  Chalk  {Hoei-Lan-Ki) \  The  Tunic  Matched;  The 
^eoeiige  of  Teou-Ngo. 

*  Tchdo-Afel'Hiang  (The  Intrigues  of  a  Chambermaid). 
'  Tchao-Mei'Hiang;  Ho-Han-Chan;  Pi-Pa.Ki. 

*  Hoei-Lan-Ki,  ProL  ac.  i.  »  Tchao-Li. 

"  Han-Kong-Tseu.  "  Pi-Pa-Ki,  sc.  2. 

"  Tckao-Met-Hiang, 

^  He-'Lang'Tan,  act  iv.;  cf.  Hoei-Lan-Ki,  act  iv. 

**  Hoei-l^n-Ki.  »  Pi-Pa^Ki. 


with  an  induction  or  narrative  prc^ogue  spoken  by  some  of  the 
characters  (Sie-Tsen),  Favourite  plays  were,  however,  allowed 
to  extend  to  great  length;  the  Fi^Pa^Ki  is  divided  conttn^ 
into  24  sections,  and  in  another  recension  apparentiy  Uon  ana 
comprised  42.  "  I  do  not  wish,"  says  the  manager  ^oaduetat 
in  the  prologue,  "  that  this  periormance  should  last  ^''^ 
too  long;  finish  it  to-day,  but  cut  out  nothing  " — whence  it 
appears  that  the  performance  of  some  plays  occupied  more  than 
a  single  day.  The  rule  was  always  observed  that  a  separate  act 
should  be  given  up  to  the  dinouement;  while,  according  to  a 
theory  of  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the  operation,  the 
periection  of  construction  was  sought  in  the  dualism  or  contrast 
of  scene  and  scene,  just  as  the  periection  of  diction  was  placed 
in  the  parallelism  or  antithesis  of  phrase  and  phrase.  Being 
subject  to  no  restrictions  as  to  what  might,  or  might  not,  be 
represented  on  the  stage,  the  conduct  of  the  plots  allowed  of  the 
introduction  of  almost  every  variety  of  incidents.  Death  takes 
place,  in  sight  of  the  audience,  by  starvation,**  by  drowning,** 
by  poison,**  by  execution;*'  flogging  and  torture  are  inflicted 
on  the  stage;***  wonders  are  wrought ;**  and  magic  is  brought 
into  play;**  the  ghost  of  an  innocently-executed  datighter  calls 
upon  her  father  to  revenge  her  foul  miirder,  and  assists  in  person 
at  the  subsequent  judicial  enquiry.^  Certain  peculiarities  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business  are  due  to  the  usages  of  society  rather 
than  to  dramaturgic  laws.  Marriages  are  generally  managed — 
at  least  in  the  higher  spheres  of  society — by  ladies  professionally 
employed  as  matrimonial  agents.^  The  happy  resolution  of  the 
nodus  of  the  action  is  usually  brought  about  by  the  direct  inter- 
position of  superior  official  authority'^ — ^a  tribute  to  the  paternal 
system  of  government,  which  is  the  characteristic  Chinese 
variety  of  the  deus  ex  machina.  This  naturally  tends  to  the 
favourite  close  of  a  glorification  of  the  emperor,^  resembling 
that  of  Loius  XIV.  at  the  end  of  Tartufe,  or  in  spirit,  at  all  events, 
those  of  the  virgin  queen  in  more  than  one  Elizabethan  play. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  characters  save  the  necessity  for  a 
bill  of  the  play  by  persistendy  announcing  and  re-announcing 
their  names  and  genealogies,  and  the  necessity  for  a  book  by 
frequentiy  recapitulating  the  previous  course  of  the  plot. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  drama  remains  to  be  noticed. 
The  chief  character  of  a  play  represents  the  author  as  well  as  the 
personage;  he  or  she  is  hero  or  heroine  and  chorus  in  Tbepriam 
one.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  hero's  (or  heroine's)  dpatper* 
singing  the  poetical  passages,  or  those  containing  ••«^f» 
maxims  of  wisdom  and  morality,  or  reminiscences  and  *"  *  «4ffc 
examples  drawn  from  legend  or  history.  Arising  out  of  the 
dialogue,  these  passages  at  the  same  time  diversify  it,  and  give 
to  it  such  elevation  and  brilliancy  as  it  can  boast.  The  singing 
character  must  be  the  principal  personage  in  the  action,  but 
may  be  taken  from  any  class  of  society.  If  this  personage  dies 
in  the  course  of  the  play,  another  sings  in  his  place.  From  the 
mention  of  this  distinctive  feature  of  the  Chinese  drama 
it  will  be  obvious  how  imfair  it  would  be  to  judge  of 
any  of  its  productions,  without  a  due  appreciation  of 
the  lyric  passages,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  altogether  restricted 
to  the  singing  of  the  principal  personage,  for  other  characters 
frequently  "  recite  verses."  In  these  lyrical  or  didactic  passages 
are  to  be  sought  those  flowers  of  diction  which,  as  Julien  has 
shown,  consist  partiy  in  the  use  of  a  metaphorical  phraseology 
of  infinite  nicety  in  its  variations — such  as  a  long  series  of  phrases 
compounded  with  the  word  signifyingje/  and  expressing  severally 
the  ideas  of  rarity,  distinction,  beauty,  &c.,  or  as  others  derived 
from  the  names  of  colours,  birds,  beasts,  precious  metals,  ele- 
ments, constellations,  &c.,  or  alluding  to  favourite  legends  or 
anecdotes.  These  features  constitute  the  literary  element  par 
excellence  of  Chinese  dramatic  composition.  At  the  same  time, 
though  it  is  impossible  for  the  untrained  reader  to  be  alive  to 


Pontic 
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«  Pi-Pa-Ki,  sc.  15. 

»  Hoei-Lan-Ki,  act  i. 

*  Hoet-Lan^Ki^  act  ii* 

«  Pi-Pa-Ki,  sc.  18. 

"  Tchao-Mei-Hiang;  Pi^Pa^Ki. 

»  Ho-Han-Chan. 


*"  Ho-Han-Chan,  act  ii. 
*•  Teou-Ngo-  Yuen,  act  iii. 
^  Teou-Ngo-  Yuen,  act  iii. 
*•  Teou-Ngo-  Yuen^  act.  ivj 
«  Hoei-Lan-Ki. 
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the  charms  of  so  unfamiliar  a  phraseology)  it  may  be  questioned 
-whether  even  in  its  diction  the  Chinese  drama  can  cLum  to  be 
regarded  as  really  poetic.  It  may  abound  in  poetic  omamerU; 
it  is  not>  like  the  Indian,  bathed  in  poetry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  merits  of  this  dramatic  literature  are 
by  no  means  restricted  to  ingenuity  of  construction  and  variety 
M0rti»of  ^^  character — ^merits,  in  themsdves  important,  which 
ik0  no  candid  criticism  will  deny  to  it.    Its  master-piece 

Chinese  jg  jjQt  only  truly  pathetic  in  the  omception  and  the 
"''  main  situations  of  its  action,  but  includes  scenes  of 
singular  grace  and  delicacy  of  treatment — such  as  that  where 
the  remarried  husband  of  the  deserted  heroine  in  vain  essays 
in  the  presence  of  his  second  wife  to  sing  to  his  new  lute,  now 
that  he  has  cast  aside  the  old.^  In  the  last  act  of  a  tragedy 
appealing  at  once  to  patriotism  and  to  pity,  there  is  true  imagina« 
tive  power  in  the  picture  of  the  emperor,  whai  awaxe  of  the 
departure,  but  not  of  the  death,  of  his  beloved,  sitting  in  solitude 
broken  only  by  the  ominous  shriek  of  the  wild-fowl.*  Nor  is  the 
Chinese  drama  devoid  of  humour.  The  lively  abigail  who  has  to 
persuade  her  mistress  into  confessing  herself  in  love  by  arguing 
(almost  like  Beatrice)  that  ''humanity  bids  us  love  men ' Y 
the  corrupt  judge  (a  common  type  in  the  Chinese  plays)  who 
falls  on  his  knees  before  the  prosecuting  parties  to  a  suit  as  before 
''  the  father  and  mother  who  give  him  sustenance,"^  may  serve 
as  examples;  and  in  Fi-Fa^Ki  there  is  a  scene  of  admirable 
burlesque  on  the  still  more  characteristic  theme  of  the  humours 
of  a  competitive  exanunation.*  If  such  illustrations  could  not 
easily  be  multiplied,  they  are  at  least  worth  citing  in  oider  to 
deprecate  a  perfimctory  criticism  on  the  qualities  of  a  dramatic 
literatiure  as  to  which  our  materials  for  judgment  are  still 
scanty. 

While  in  the  north  of  China  hoiises  are  temporarily  set  apart 
for  dramatic  performances,  in  the  south  these  are  usually  con^ 
fined  to  theatres  erected  in  the  streets  (Hi-Thas). 
Thus  scenic  decorations  of  any  importance  must  always 
have  been  out  of  question  in  the  CMnese  theatre.  The 
costiunes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  described  as  magnifi- 
cent; they  are  traditionally  those  worn  before  the  17th  century, 
in  accordance  with  the  historical  colouring  of  most  of  the  plays. 
^4^0^  The  actor's  profession  is  not  a  respectable  one  in  China, 
the  managers  being  in  the  habit  of  buying  children  of 
slaves  and  bringing  them  up  as  slaves  of  their  own.  Women 
may  not  appear  on  the  stage,  since  the  emperor  K'ien-Lung 
admitted  an  actress  among  his  concubines;  female  parts  are 
therefore  played  by  lads,  occasionally  by  eunuchs^ 

4.  Japanese  Dilama 

The  Japanese  drama,  as  all  evidence  seems  to  agree  in  showing, 
still  remains  what  in  substance  it  has  always  been — an  amuse- 
ment passionately  loved  by  the  lower  orders,  but  hardly  dignified 
by  literature  deserving  the  name.  Apart  from  its  native  elements 
of  music,  dance  and  song,  and  legendary  or  historical  narrative 
and  pantomime,  it  is  clearly  to  be  regarded  as  a  Chinese  im- 
portation; nor  has  it  in  its  more  advanced  forms  apparently 
even  attempted  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  reproduction  of  the 
conventional  Chinese  t3rpes.  As  early  as  the  close  of  the  6th 
century  Hada  Kawatsu,  a  man  of  Chinese  extraction,  but  born 
in  Japan,  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  to  arrange  entertainments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  to  have  written  as  many  as 
thirty-three  plaj^.  The  Japanese,  however,  ascribe  the  origin 
of  their  drama  to  the  introduction  of  the  dance  called  Sambdso 
as  a  charm  against  a  volcanic  depression  of  the  earth  which 
occurred  in  805;  and  this  dance  appears  still  to  be  used  as  a 
prelude  to  theatrical  exhibitions.  In  1108  lived  a  woman  called 
Iso  no  Zenji,  who  is  looked  upon  as  "  the  mother  of  the  Japanese 
drama."  But  her  performances  Seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
dancing  or  posturing  in  male  attire  (otokamai);  and  the  intro- 


'  Han-Kou^Tseu. 


1  Pi'PfhKi,  80.  14- 

'  Tchao-Mei-Hiang,  act  ii. 

*  Teou-NgO'  Yuen^  act  ii. ;  cf .  HoH'Lat^Ki. 

»  Fi-Pa-Ki,  sc.  5. 


duction  of  the  drama  proper  is  universally  attributed  to  Samwaka 
Kanzabur5,  who  in  1624  opened  the  first  theatre  {sUxOa)  at 
Yeddo.  Not  long  afterwards  (1651)  the  playhouses  were  r^• 
moved  to  their  present  site  in  the  capital;  and  both  here  and  in 
the  provincial  towns,  especially  of  the  north,  the  drama  has  since 
continued  to  fiouzish.  Persons  of  rank  were  formerly  never  seen 
at  these  theatres;  but  actors  wero  occasionally  engaged  to  play 
in  private  at  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  who  appear  themselves  tq 
have  taken  part  in  performances  of  a  ^>edes  of  opera  affected  by 
them,  alwajrs  treating  patriotic  legends  and  called  nd.  The 
mikado  has  a  court  theatre. 

The  subjects  of  the  serious  popular  plays  are  mainly  mytho< 
logical — the  acts  of  the  great  spirit  Day-Sm,  the  incarnation  of 
Brahma,  and  similar  themes — or  historical,  treating  ^^^^  . 
of  the  doings  of  the  early  d3^nasties.  In  these  the  (^^^^ 
names  of  the  personages  axe  changed.  An  exanq>le  of 
the  latter  class  is  to  be  foimd  in  thejdruriy  or  musical  romance, 
in  which  the  imiversally  popular  tale  of  Ckiuskingura  (  The  Loyal 
League)  has  been  amplified  and  adapted  for  theatrical  representa- 
tion. This  famous  narrative  of  the  feudal  fidelity  of  the  forty- 
seven  renins,  who  about  the  year  1699  revenged  their  chief's 
judicial  suicide  upon  the  arrogant  official  to  whom  it  was  due, 
is  stirring  rather  than  touching  in  its  incidents,  and  contains  much 
bloodshed,  together  with  a  tea-house  scene  which  suffices  as  a 
specimen  of  the  Japanese  comedy  of  manners.  One  of  the  books 
of  this  dramatic  romance  consists  of  a  metrical  description, 
mainly  in  dialogue,  of  a  journey  which  (after  the  fashion  of  Indiaa 
plays)  has  to  be  carried  out  on  the  stage.  The  performance  of 
one  of  these  quasi-historical  dramas  sometimes  lasts  over  several 
days;  they  are  produced  with  much  pomp  of  costume;  but  the 
acting  is  very  realistic,  and  hari-kari  is  performed,  almost  "  to 
the  Hfe."  Besides  these  tragic  plajrs  (in  which,  however,  comic 
inUtrmeasos  are  often  inserted)  the  Japanese  have  middle-dass 
domestic  dramas  of  a  very  realistic  kind.  The  language  of  these, 
unlike  that  of  Chinese  comedy,  k  often  gross  and  scurrilous, 
but  intrigues  against  married  women  are  rigidly  exduded. 
Fairy  and  demon  operas  and  ballets,  and  farces  and  inSermeaufSr 
form  an  easy  transition  to  the  interiudes  of  tumblers  and  juggleiSw 
As  a  specimen  of  nearly  every  dass  of  play  is  required  to  make  up 
a  Japanese  theatrical  entertainment,  which  lasts  from  sunrise  to 
sunset,  and  as  the  lower  houses  appropriate  and  mutilate  the 
plays  of  the  higher,  it  is  clear  that  the  status  of  the  Japanese 
theatre  cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  high.  In  re^)ect,  however, 
of  its  movable  scenery  and  properties,  it  is  in  advance  of  its 
Chinese  prototype.  The  performers  are,  except  in  the  ballet, 
males  only;  and  the  comic  acting  is  said  to  be  exceDent  of  its 
kind.  Though  the  leading  actors  enjoy  great  popularity  and 
very  respectable  salaries,  the  class  is  held  in  contempt,  and  tbe 
companies  were  formerly  recruited  from  the .  lowest  sources. 
The  disabilities  under  which  they  lay  have,  however,  been 
removed;  a  Dramatic  Reform  Association  has  been  organized 
by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  scholars,  and  a  theatre  on  European 
lines  built  (see  Japan). 

5.    Persian  and  other  Asiatic,  Polynesian  and  Peruviak 

Drama 

Such  dramatic  examples  of  the  drama  as  may  be  discoverable 
in  Siam  will  probably  have  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a 
branch  of  the  Indian  drama.  The  drama  of  the  Malay 
populations  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Sumatra  also  resembles  the  Indian,  to  which  it  may  have  owed 
what  development  it  has  reached.  The  Javanese,  as  we  learn, 
distinguish  among  the  lyrics  sung  on  occasions  of 

popular  significance  the  panton,  a  short  simile  or  fable,    

and  the  tcharita,  a  more  advanced  species,  taking  the  ^ 
form  of  dialogue  and  sung  or  redted  by  actors  proper. 
From  the  tcharita  the  Javanese  drama,  which  in  its  higher  fonns 
treats  the  stories  of  gods  and  kings,  appeals  to  have  been  derived. 
As  in  the  Indian  drama,  the  functions  of  the  director  or  manager 
are  of  great  importance;  as  in  the  Greek,  the  performers  wear 
masks,  here  made  of  wood.  The  comic  drama  is  often  represented 
in  both  Java  and  Sumatra  by  parties  of  strollers  consisting  of 
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two  men  and  a  woman — ^a  troop  sufficient  for  a  wide  variety  of 
I^ot. 

Among  other  more  highly  dviU^sed  Asiatic  peoples,  the  traces 
of  the  dramatic  art  are  either  few  or  late.  The  originally  Aryan 
Persians  exhibit  no  trace  of  the  drama  in  their  ample 
earlier  Hterature.  But  in  its  later  national  development 
the  two  spedeSy  widely  different  from  one  another,  of  the  religious 
drama  or  mystery  and  of  the  popular  comedy  or  farce  have  made 
their  appeanuice — ^the  former  in  a  growth  of  singular  interest. 

Of  the  Persian  f^otil^  (lamentations  or  complaints)  the  subjects 
are  invariably  derived  from  religious  history,  and  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  the  "martyrdoms  "  of  the 
ffgfPff^  house  of  Ali.  The  performance  of  these  episodes  or 
scenes  takes  place  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month 
of  Muharram,  when  the  adherents  of  the  great  Sfai*ite  sect  all 
over  Persia  and  Mahommedan  India  commemorate  the  deaths  of 
the  Prophet  and  his  daughter  Fatima,  the  mother  of  Ali,  the 
martyrdoms  of  Ali  himsetf ,  shamefully  murdered  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  of  his  unoffending  son  Hasan,  done  to  death  by  his  miserable 
guilty  Deianira  of  a  wife,  and  lastly  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
sacrifice  of  Hasan's  brother,  the  heroic  Hosain,  on  the  bloody 
field  ci  Kerbda  (a.d.  680).  With  the  establishment  in  Persia, 
early  in  the  i6th  century,  of  the  Safawid  (Sufi)  dynasty  by  the 
Shi^ites,  the  cult  of  the  martyrs  Hasan  and  Hosain  secured  the 
official  sanction  which  it  has  since  retained.  Thus  the  perform- 
ance of  these  UaMSy  and  the  defraying  of  the  eqiupment  of  them, 
are  regarded  as  rdigious,  and  in  a  theological  sense  meritorious, 
acts;  and  the  plays  are  frequently  pro^ided  by  the  court  or  by 
other  wealthy  persons,  by  way  of  [leasing  the  people  or  securing 
divine  favour.  The  plays  are  performed,  usually  by  natives  of 
Isfahan,  in  courtyards  of  mosques,  palaces,  inns,  &c.,  and  in  the 
country  in  temporary  structures  erected  for  the  purpose. 

It  would  seem  that,  no  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  the  tSaztSs  were  still  only  songs  or  elegies  in  honour 
of  the  martyrs,  occasionally  chanted  by  persons  actually  repre* 
senting  them.  Just,  however,  as  Greek  tragedy  was  formed  by  a 
gradual  detachment  of  the  diidogue  from  the  choric  song  of  which 
it  was  originally  only  a  secondary  outgrowth,  and  by  its  gradually 
becoming  the  substance  of  the  drama,  so  the  Miracle  Play  of 
Hasan  and  Hosain,  as  we  may  call  it,  has  now  come  to  be  a 
continuous  succession  of  dramatic  scenes.  Of  these  fifty-two 
have,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  Alexander  Chodzko  and  Sir  Lewis 
Peliy,  been  actually  taken  down  in  writing,  and  thirty-seven 
pttl^shed  in  translations;  and  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  extension  of  the  treatment,  as  is  shown  by  such  a  tiaeU 
as  the  Marriage  of  Kassem,  dealing  with  the  unfortunate  Hosain's 
unfortunate  son.*  The  performance  is  usually  opened  by  a 
prologue  delivered  by  the  rousikkdHj  a  personage  of  semi-priestly 
character  claiming  descent  from  the  Prophet,  who  edifies  and 
excites  the  audience  by  a  pathetic  recitation  of  legends  and 
vehement  admonitions  in  prose  or  verse  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  action.  But  the  custom  seems  to  have  arisen  of  specially 
prefacing  the  drama  proper  by  a  kind  of  induction  which  iUus* 
trates  the  cause  or  effect  of  the  sacred  story**-as  for  instance 
that  of  Amir  Timur  (Tamerlane),  who  appears  as  lamenting  and 
avenging  the  death  of  Hosain;  or  the  episode  of  Joseph's  be- 
trayal by  his  brethren,  as  prefiguring  the  cruelty  shown  to  Ali 
and  his  sons.  At  the  climax  of  the  action  proper  Hosain  prays 
to  be  granted  at  the  day  of  judgment  the  key  of  the  treasure  of 
intercession;  and  the  final  scene  shows  the  ftdfilment  of  his 
prayer,  which  opens  paradise  to  those  who  have  helx>ed  the  holy 
martyr,  or  who  have  so  much  as  shed  a  single  tear  for  him. 
It  wyi  thus  be  seal  that  not  only  is  this  complex  and  elaborate 
production  unapproached  in  its  length  and  in  its  patient  develop- 
ment of  a  long  sequence  of  momentous  events  by  any  chronide 
history  or  reHgious  drama,  but  that  it  embodies  together  with 
the  passionately  cherished  traditions  of  a  great  religious  com- 
munity the  expression  of  a  long-lived  resentment  of  foreign 
invaaon — ^and  is  thus  a  kind  of  Oberammergau  play  and 
complaint  of  the  Nibdimgs  in  one. 

*  Translatfed  by  Comte  de  Gobineau,  in  his  Rdigions  et  phUosopkies 
*»«  PAsiig  centraie  (Paris,  1865). 
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The  bther  Mnd  of  Perfiiasi  dretoa  is  the  Umacha  ( ^  spectacle) , 
a  kind  of  comedy  or  farce,  sometimes  called  iegUd  (disguising), 
performed  by  wandering  minstrels  oTJocukUores  called 
loulys,  who  travel  about  accompanied  by  thdr  haya^  UmmebMM, 
dhres,  and  amuse  such  spectators  as  they  find  by  thdr 
improvised  entertainments,  which  seem  to  be  on  much  the  same 
levd  as  English  "  interludes."  A  favourite  and  andent  variety 
of  the  species  is  the  karaguez  or  puppet-play,  of  which  the 
protagonist  is  tidied  hiUhd  pihlSoan  (the  bald  hero). 

The  modem  Persian  drama  seems  to  have  admitted  Western 
influences,  as  in  the  case  of  such  comedies  as  Tke  Pleaders  of  the 
Couriy  and,  ayovredfyj  Monsieur  Jowdan  and  Musla*li  Shah, 
of  whom  the  former  steals  away  the  wits  of  young  Persia  by  his 
pictures  of  the  delights  of  Paris. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  reference  here  to  the  dvilization 
or  to  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  or  to  those  of  other  Semitic 
peoples,  with  whom  the  drama  is  either  entirdy 
wanting,  or  only  appears  as  a  quite  occasional  and  ^^^^ 
exotic  growth.  Dramatic  dements  are  apparent  in 
two  of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  scripture — the  Booh  of  Rutk  and 
the  Booh  of  J  oh,  of  which  latter  the  author  of  Eoeryman,  and 
Goethe  in  his  Faust,  made  so  impressive  a  use. 

From  Pol3mesia  aind  aboriginal  America  we  also  have  isolated 
traces  of  drama.  Among  these  are  the  performances,  accom- 
panied by  daudng  and  intermixed  with  redtation  and 
singing,  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  first  described  by 
Captain  Cook,  and  reintroduced  to  the  noticeof  students 
of  comparative  mythology  by  W.  W3ratt  Gill.  Of  the 
so-called  Inca  drama  of  the  Peruvians,  the  unique  reUc,  Apu 
OUantayi  said  to  have  been  written  down  in  the  Quichua  tongue 
from  native  dictation  by  Spanish  priests  shortly  after  the  conquest 
of  Peru,  has  been  partly  tran^ted  by  Sir  Clements  Markham, 
and  has  been  rendered  into  German  verse.  It  appears  to  be  an 
historic  play  of  the  heroic  type,  combining  stirring  inddents  with 
a  pathos  finding  expression  in  at  least  one  lyric  of  some  sweetness 
— ^the  lament  of  the  lost  Collyar.  With  it  may  be  contrasted  the 
ferodous  A2tek  dramatic  ballet,  Rabinal-Achi  (translated  by 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg),  of  which  the  text  seems  rather  a  suc- 
cession of  warlike  harangues  than  an  attempt  at  dramatic  trea4> 
ment  of  character.    But  these  are  mere  isolated  curiosities. 

6^  Dkahaxxg  Elbmbnts  in  Egyptian  Cultube 

The  civilization  and  religious  ideas  of  the  Eg3rptians  so  vitally 
influenced  the  people  of  whose  drama  we  are  about  to  speak  that 
a  reference  to  them  cannot  be  altogether  omitted.  The  influence 
of  Egyptian  upon  Greek  dvilization  has  probably  been  over- 
estimated by  Herodotiis;  but  while  it  will  never  be  dearly 
known  how  much  the  Gredcs  owed  to  the  Egyptians  in  divers 
branches  of  knowledge,  it  is  certain  that  the  former  confessed 
themsdves  the  scholars  of  Egypt  in  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  its 
natural  theology.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
there  found  its  most  solemn  expression  in  mysterious  redtations 
connected  with  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  treating  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  soul  from  its  earthly  to  its  eternal  abode.  These 
solemnities,  whose  transition  into  the  Hdlenic  mysteries  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the  Thradan  worship  of 
Dionysus,  undoubtedly  contained  a  dramatic  element,  upon  the 
extent  of  whidi  it  is,  however,  usdess  to  speculate.  The  ideas 
to  which  they  sought  to  give  utterance  centred  in  that  of  Osiris, 
the  vivifying  power  or  universal  soul  of  nature,  whom  Herodotus 
simply  identifies  vrith  the  Dionysus  of  the  Greeks.  The  same 
ddty  was  likevme  honotored  by  processions  among  the  rural 
Egyptian  population,  which,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in 
nearly  all  respects  except  the  absence  of  choruses  resembled 
the  Greek  phaUic  processions  in  honour  of  the  wine-god. 

That  the  Egyptians  looked  upon  music  as  an  important  science 
seems  fully  established;  it  was  diligehtly  studied  by  their  priests, 
though  not,  as  among  the  Greeks,  forming  a  part  of  general 
education,  and  in  the  sacred  rites  of  their  gods  they  as  a  rule 
permitted  the  use  of  flute  and  harp,  as  well  as  of  vocal  music. 
Dancing  was  as  an  art  confined  to  professional  persons  ;^but  though 
the  higher  orders  abstained  from  its  practice,  the  lower  indulged 
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in  it  an  festive  occasions,  when  a  tendency  to  pantomime 
naturally  asserted  itself,  and  licence  and  wanton  buffoonery 
prevailed,  as  in  the  early  rustic  festivals  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
peoples.  Of  a  dance  of  armed  men,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  no  satisfactory  trace  in  the  representations  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments. 

7.  Greek  Drama 

Whatever  elements  the  Greek  drama  may,  in  the  sources  from 
which  it  sprang,  have  owed  to  Egyptian,  or  Phrygian,  or  other 
EtmtMouM  ^^^^  influences,  its  development  was  independent 
o^^^^     and  self-sustained.    Not  only  in  its  beginnings,  but 

so  long  as  the  stage  existed  in  Greece,  the  drama  was 
in  intimate  connexion  with  the  national  religion.  This  is  the  most 
signal  feature  of  its  history,  and  one  which  cannot  in  the  same 
degree  or  to  the  same  extent  be  ascribed  to  the  drama  of  any 
other  people,  ancient  or  modem.  Not  only  did  both  the  great 
branches  of  the  Greek  drama  alike  originate  in  the  usages  of 
religious  worship,  but  they  never  lost  their  formal  imion  with  it, 
though  one  of  them  (comedy)  in  its  later  growth  abandoned  all 
direct  reference  to  its  origin.  Hellenic  polytheism  was  at  once  so 
active  and  so  fluid  or  flexible  in  its  anthropomorphic  formations, 
that  no  other  religious  system  has  ever  with  the  same  conquering 
force  assimilated  to  itself  foreign  elements,  or  with  equal  vivacity 
and  variety  developed  its  own.  Thus,  the  worship  of  Dionysus, 
introduced  into  Greece  by  the  Phoenicians  as  that  of  the  tauri- 
form  sun-god  whom  his  worshippers  adored  with  loud  cries 
(whence  Bacchus  or  lacchus),  and  the  god  of  generation  (whence 
his  phallic  emblem)  and  production,  was  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  Dorian  religion  of  the  sun-god  Apollo.  Apollo  and 
his  sister,  again,  corresponded  to  the  Pdasgian  and  Achaean 
divinities  of  sun  and  moon,  whom  the  Phoenician  Dionysus 
and  Demeter  superseded,  or  with  whose  worship  theirs  was 
blended.  Dionysus,  whose  rites  were  specifically  conducted 
with  reference  to  his  attributes  as  the  wine^od,  was  attended 
by  deified  representations  of  his  original  worshippers,  who  wore 
the  skin  of  the  goat  sacrificed  to  him.  These  were  the  satyrs. 
Out  of  the  connected  worships  of  Dionysus,  Bacchus,  Apollo 
and  Demeter  sprang  the  beginnings  of  the  Greek  drama. 

"  Both  tragedy  and  comedy,"  says  Aristotle,  ''originated  in 
a  rude  and  unpremeditated  manner — the  first  from  the  leaders 
of  the  dithyramb,  and  the  second  from  those  who  led  off  the 
phallic  songs."  This  diversity  of  origin,  and  the  distinction 
jealously  maintained  down  to  the  latest  times  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  dramatic  art,  even  where  they  might  seem  to 
come  into  actual  contact  with  one  another,  necessitate  a  separate 
statement  as  to  the  origin  and  history  of  either. 

The  custom  of  offering  thanks  to  the  gods  by  hymns  and 
dances  in  the  places  of  public  resort  was  first  practised  by  the 

Greeks  in  the  Dorian  states,  whose  whole  system  of 
inS^iy,      ^^^  ^^  organized  on  a  military  basis.    Hence  the 

dances  of  the  Dorians  originally  taiight  or  imitated 
the  movements  of  soldiers,  and  their  hymns  were  warlike  chants. 
Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  chorus,  and  of  its  songs  (called 
paeans,  from  an  epithet  of  Apollo),  accompanied  first  by  the 
phorminx  and  then  by  the  flute.  A  step  in  advance  was  taken 
when  the  poet  with  his  trained  singers  and  dancers,  like  the  Indian 
siUra-dhdra,  performed  these  religious  functions  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  population.  From  the  Doric  paean  at  a  very  early 
period  several  styles  of  choral  dancing  formed  themselves, 
to  which  the  three  styles  of  dance  in  scenic  productions — the 
tragic,  the  comic  and  Uie  satyric — are  stated  afterwards  to  have 
corresponded.  But  none  of  these  could  have  led  to  a  literary 
growth.    This  was  due  to  the  introduction  among  the  Dorians 

of  the  dithyramb  (from  Sfios,  descended  from  Zeus,  and 
nu»6.^^  Ma/i^,  the  Latin  triumphus),  originally  a  song  of 

revellers,  probably  led  by  a  flute-player  and  accom- 
panied by  the  miisic  of  other  Eastern  instruments,  in  which 
it  was  customary  in  Crete  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
(the  doubly-born)  and  possibly  also  his  lata:  adventures.  The 
leader  of  the  band  (coryphaeus)  may  be  supposed  to  have  at 
times  assumed  the  character  of  the  wine-god,  whose  worshippers 


bore  aloft  the  vinedad  thyrsus.  The  dith3n!amb  was  reduced 
to  a  definite  form  by  the  Lesbian  Arion  (fl.  610),  who  composed 
regular  poems,  turned  the  moving  band  of  worshippers  into 
a  standing  or  **  cyclic  "  chorus  of  attendants  on  Dionysus— 
a  chorus  of  sat3n:s,  a  tragic  or  goat  chorus— invented  a  style 
of  music  adapted  to  the  character  oi  the  chorus,  and  called  these 
songs  ^*  tragedies  "  or ''  goat-songs.  "  Arion,  whose  goat-cbonis 
may  perhaps  have  some  connexion  with  an  early  Arcadian 
worship  of  Pan,  associated  it  permanently  with  Dionysus,  and 
thus  became  the  inventor  of  "lyrical  tragedy" — a  transition 
stage  between  the  dithyramb  and  the  regidar  drama. 
His  invention,  or  the  chorus  with  which  it  dealt,  was 
established  according  to  fixed  rules  by  his  contem* 
porary  Stesichorus.  About  the  time  when  Arion  introduced 
these  improvements  into  the  Dorian  city  of  Corinth,  the  (likewise 
Dorian)  families  at  Sicyon  honoured  the  hero-king  Adrastus  by 
tragic  choruses.  Hence  the  invention  of  tragedy  was  ascribed 
by  the  Sicyonians  to  their  poet  Epigenes;  but  this  step,  signifi- 
cant for  the  future  history  of  the  Greek  drama,  of  employing  the 
Bacchic  chorus  for  the  celebration  of  other  than  Bacchic  themes, 
was  soon  annidled  by  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes. 

The  element  which  transformed  lyrical  tra|^y  Into  the 
tragic  drama  was  added  by  the  lonians.  The  custom  of  tbe 
recitation  of  poetry  by  wandering  minstrels,  called 
rhapsodes  (from  P^pSos,  staff,  or  from  Murray,  to  piece  J^^^!^ 
together),  first  sprang  up  in  the  Ionia  beyond  the  sea; 
to  such  minstrels  was  due  the  spread  of  the  Homeric  poems 
and  of  subsequent  epic  cycles.  These  recitations,  with  or  without 
musical  accompaniment,  soon  included  gnomic  or  didactic, 
as  wdl  as  epic,  verse;  if  Homer  was  a  rhapsode,  so  was  the  sen- 
tentious or  "  moral  "  Hesiod.  The  popular  effect  of  these  redta- 
tions  was  enormously  increased  by  the  metrical  innovations  of 
Archilochus  (from  708),  who  invented  the  trochee  and  the 
tambus,  the  latter  the  arrowy  metre  which  is  the  native  form  of 
satirical  invective — the  species  of  composition  in  which  Archi- 
lochus excelled — though  it  was  soon  used  for  other  purposes 
also.  The  recitation  of  these  iambics  may  already  have  neariy 
approached  to  theatrical  declamation.  The  rhapsodes  were 
welcome  guests  at  popular  festivals,  where  they  exercised  thdr 
art  in  mutual  emulation,  or  ultimately  recited  parts,  perhaps 
the  whole,  of  longer  poems.  The  recitation  of  a  long  epic  may 
thus  have  resembled  theatrical  dialogue;  even  more  so  must 
the  alternation  of  iambic  poems,  the  form  being  frequently 
an  address  in  the  second  person.  The  rhapsode  was  in  some 
sense  an  actor;  and  when  these  recitations  reached  Attica, 
they  thus  brought  with  them  the  germs  of  theatrical 
dialogue. 

The  rhapsodes  were  actually  introduced  into  Attica  at  a  very 
early  period;  the  Iliad,  we  know,  was  chanted  at  the  Braurooia, 
a  rural  festival  of  Bacchus,  whose  worship  had  early  inrmmtha 
entered  Attica,  and  was  cherished  among  its  rustic  o/<a» 
population.  Meanwhile  the  cyclic  chorus  of  the 
Dorians  had  found  its  way  into  Attica  and  Athens, 
ever  since  the  Athenians  had  recognized  the  authority  of  the  great 
centre  of  the  ApoUine  religion  at  Delphi.  From  the  second  half 
of  the  6th  century  onwards  the  chorus  of  satyrs  formed  a  leading 
feature  of  the  great  festival  of  Dionysus  at  Athens.  It  therefore 
only  remained  for  the  rhapsodic  and  the  cyclic — ^in  other  words, 
for  the  epic  and  the  choral — elements  to  coalesce;  ^nd  thb  must 
have  been  brought  about  by  a  union  of  the  two  accompaniments 
of  religious  worship  in  the  festive  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  by  the 
domestication  of  these  rites  in  the  ruling  city.  This  occuned 
in  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  perhaps  after  his  restoration  in  554. 
To  Thespis  (534),  said  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the  tyrant 
and  a  native  of  an  Attic  deme  (Icaria),  the  invention  of  tragedy 
is  accordingly  ascribed.  Whether  his  name  be  that  of  an  actual 
person  or  not,  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy 
is  founded  on  the  statement  that  he  introduced  an  actor 
(wrwcpiT^s,  originally,  "  answerer  ")»  doubtless,  at  first,  gener- 
ally the  poet  himself,  who,  instead  of  merely  alternating  his 
recitations  with  the  songs  of  the  chorus,  addressed  his  speech 
to  its  leader — the  coryphaeus — with  whom  he  thus  carried  on  a 
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spedes  of  "  dialogue."  Or,  in  other  words,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus  {coryphaeus)  f  instead  of  addressing  himself  to  the  chorus, 
bdd  converse  with  the  actor.  The  chorus  stood  round  its  leader 
in  front  of  the  Bacchic  altar  {Ihymde);  the  actor  stood  with  the 
corypkaeusy  who  had  occupied  a  more  elevated  position  in  order 
to  be  visible  above  his  fellows,  on  a  rude  table,  or  possibly  on  a 
cart,  though  the  wagon  of  Thespis  may  be  a  fiction,  due  to  a 
confusion  between  his  table  and  the  wagon  of  Susarion.  In  any 
case,  we  have  here,  with  the  beginnings  of  dialogue,  the  beginning 
of  the  stage.  It  i&  a  significant  minor  invention  ascribed  to 
Thespis,  that  he  disguised  the  actor's  face  first  by  means  of  a 
pigment,  afterwards  by  a  mask.  In  the  dialogue  was  treated 
some  myth  relating  to  Bacchus^  or  to  some  other  deity  or  hero. 
Whether  or  not  Thespis  actually  wrote  tragedies  (and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  it),  Phrynichus  and  one  or  two  other  poets 
are  mentioned  as  having  carried  on  choral  tragedy  as  set  on 
foot  by  himi  and  as  having  introduced  improvements  into  its 
still  predominating  lyrical  element.  The  step  which  made 
dramatic  action  possible,  and  with  which  the  Greek  drama  thus 
really  began,  was,  as  is  distinctly  stated  by  Aristotle,  taken  by 
Aesdiylus.  He  added  a  second  actor;  and,  by  reducing  the 
functions  of  the  chorus,  he  further  established  the  dialogue  as  the 
principal  part  of  tragedy.  Sophocles  afterwards  added  a  third 
actor,  by  which  change  the  preponderance  of  the  dialogue  was 
made  complete. 

If  the  origin  of  Greek  comedy  is  simpler  in  its  nature  than 
that  of  Greek  tragedy,  the  beginnings  of  its  progress  are  involved 

in  more  obscurity.  Its  association  with  religious  wor- 
n["j^.      ship  was  not  initial;  its  foundations  lay  in  popular 

mirth,  though  religious  festivals,  and  those  of  the 
vinU^  god  in  particular,  must  from  the  first  have  been  the 
most  obvious  occasions  for  its  exhibition.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
"  invented  "  by  Susarion,  a  native  of  Doric  Megaris,  whose  in* 
halntants  were  famed  for  their  coarse  humour,  which  they 
communicated  to  thdr  own  and  other  Dorian  colonies  in  Sicily, 
to  this  day  the  home  of  vivacious  mimic  dialogue.  In  the  rural 
Bacchic  vintage  festivals  bands  of  jolly  companions  {ku^ws, 
properly  a  revel  continued  after  supper)  went  about  in  carts  or 
afoot,  canying  the  phallic  emblem,  and  indulging  in  the  ribald 
licence  of  wanton  mirth.  From  the  song  sung  in  theseprocessions 
or  at  the  Bacchic  feasts,  which  combined  the  praise  of  the  god 
with  gross  personal  ridicule,  and  was  called  comusin  a  secondary 
sense,  the  Bacchic  reveller  taking  part  in  it  was  called  a  comus- 
smger  or  comoedus.  These  phallic  processions,  which  were  after- 
wards held  in  most  Greek  cities,  and  in  Athens  seem  to  have  early 
included  a ''  topical ''  speech  as  well  as  a  choral  song,  determined 
the  character  of  Old  Attic  comedy,  whose  most  prominent  feature 
was  an  absolute  licence  of  personal  vilification. 

Thus  independent  of  one  another  in  their  origin,  Greek  tragedy 
and  comedy  never  actually  coalesced.    The  ^'satyr-drama," 

though  in  some  sense  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  both, 
inam^  ^^  ^^  ^^  origin  as  in  its  history  connected  with 

tragedy  alone,  whose  origin  it  directly  recalled* 
Pratinas  of  Philus,  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus  in  his  earher 
days,  is  said  to  have  restored  the  tragic  chorus  to  the  satyrs; 
u.  he  first  produced  dramas  in  which,  though  they  were  the  same 
in  form  and  theme  as  the  tragedies,  the  choric  dances  were 
different  and  entirely  carried  on  by  satyrs.  The  tragic  poets, 
while  never  writing  comedies,  henceforth  also  composed  satyr- 
dramas;  but  neither  tragedies  nor  satyr-dramas  were  ever 
written  by  the  comic  poets,  and  it  was  in  conjunction  with 
tragedies  only  that  the  satyr-dramas  were  performed.  The 
theory  of  the  Platonic  Socrates,  that  the  same  man  ought  to  be 
the  best  tragic  and  the  best  comic  poet,  was  among  the  Greeks 

never  exemplified  in  practice.     The  so-called  "  hilaro- 

tragedy  "  or  "  tragi-c6medy  "  of  later  writers,  perhaps 

in  some  of  its  features  in  a  measure  anticipated  by 
Euripides,*  in  form  nowise  differed  from  tragedy;  it  merely 
contained  a  comic  element  in  its  characters,  and  invariably  had 
a  happy  ending.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  the  serious  and 
sentimental  element  in  the  comedy  of  Menander  and  fais^  con- 

^  Akestis;  Orestes, 
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temporaries  did  far  more  to  destroy  the  essential  difference 
between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Greek  dramatic  art. 

Periods  of  Greek  Tragedy, — ^The  history  of  Greek — which  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  remained  Attic — ^tragedy  divides  itself  into 
three  periods. 

I.  The  Period  before  Aeschykis  (535-499). — From  this  we  have 
but  a  few  names  of  authors  and  plays — those  of  the  former  being 
(besides  Thespis)  Choerilus,  Phrynichus  and  Pratinas,  all  of  whom 
lived  to  contend  with  Aeschylus  for  the  tragic  prize.  To  each  of 
them  certain  iimovations  are  ascribed — for  instance  the  intro- 
duction of  female  characters  to  Phrynichus.  He  is  best  re- 
membered by  the  overpowering  effect  said  to  have  been  created 
by  his  Capture  of  Miletus,  in  which  the  chorus  consisted  of  the 
wives  of  the  Phoenician  sailors  in  the  service  of  the  Great  King. 

II.  The  Classical  Period  of  Attic  Tragedy — ^that  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  their  contemporaries  (499-405). 
To  this  belong  all  the  really  important  phases  in  the  progress 
of  Greek  tragedy,  which  severally  connect  themselves  with  the 
names  of  its  three  great  masters.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  successive  generations  of  Attic  history  and 
life,  though  of  course  in  these,  as  in  the  progress  of  their  art  itself, 
there  is  an  unbroken  continuity. 

Aeschylus  (525-456)  had  not  only  fought  both  at  Marathon 
and  at  Salamis  against  those  Persians  whose  rout  he  celebrated 
with  patriotic  price, "  but  he  had  been  trained  in  the  ^eac^to. 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  strenuously '  asserted  the 
value  of  the  institution  most  intitnately  associated  with  the 
primitive  pc^tical  traditions  of  the  past — the  Areopagus.* 
He  had  been  bom  in  the  generation  after  Solon,  to  whose  maxims 
he  fondly  climg;  and  it  was  the  Dorian  development  of  Hellenic 
life  and  the  philosophical  system  based  upon  it  with  whidi  his 
religious  and  moral  convictions  were  imbued.  Thus  even  upon 
the  generation  which  succeeded  him,  and  to  which  the  ppwerf  ul 
simplicity  of  his  dramatic  and  poetic  diction  seemed  strange,  the 
ethical  loftiness  of  his  conceptions  and  the  sublimity  of  his 
dramatic  imagination  fell  like  the  note  of  a  mightier  age.  To 
us  nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  conciliatory  tend^ides  of 
his  conservative  mind,  and  the  progressive  nature  of  what  may 
have  seemed  to  his  later  contemporaries  antiquated  ideals. 

Sophocles  (495-405)  was  the  associate  of  Pericles,  and  an 
upholder  of  his  authority,  rather  than  a  consistent  pupil  of  his 
political  principles;  but  his  manhood,  and  perhaps  sopbochM. 
the  maturity  of  his  genius,  coincided  with  the  great 
days  when  he  cotdd  stand,  like  his  mighty  friend  and  the  com- 
munity they  both  so  gloriously  represented,  on  the  sunny 
heights  of  achievement.  Serenely  pious  as  well  as  nobly 
patriotic,  he  nevertheless  treats  the  myths  of  the  national 
religion  in  the  spirit  of  a  conscious  artist,  contrasting  with  lofty 
irony  the  struggles  of  humanity  with  the  irresistible  march  of 
its  destinies.  Perhaps  he,  too,  was  one  of  tiie  initiated;  and  the 
note  of  personal  responsibility  which  is  the  mystic's  inner 
religion  is  recognizable  in  his  view  of  life.^  The  art  of  Sophocles 
may  in  its  perfection  be  said  to  typify  the  greatest  epoch  in  the 
life  of  Athens — an  epoch  conscious  of  xmequalled  achievements, 
but  neither  wholly  unconscious  of  the  brief  endurance  which  was 
its  destiny. 

Euripides  (480-406),  as  is  the  fate  of  genius  of  a  more  complex 
kind,  has  been  more  variously  and  antithetically  judged  than 
either  of  his  great  fellow-tragedians.  His  art  has  otgrtMeu. 
been  described  as  devoid  of  the  idealism  of  theirs, 
his  genius  as  rhetorical  rather  than  poetical,  his  morality  as  that 
of  a  sophistical  wit.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  been  recognized 
not  only  as  the  most  tragic  of  the  Attic  tragedians  and  the 
most  pathetic  of  ancient  poets,  but  also  as  the  most  humane  in 
his  social  philosophy  and  the  most  various  in  his  psychological 
insight.  At  least,  though  far  removed  from  the  more  naif  age 
of  the  national  life,  he  is,  both  in  patriotic  spirit  and  in  his 
choice  of  themes,  genuinely  Attic;  and  if  he  was  '^  haunted  on 
the  stage  by  the  daemon  of  Socrates,"  he  was,  like  Socrates 
himself,  the  representative  of  an  age  which  was  a  seed- 
time as  well  asa  seasoii  of  decay.  His  technical  innovations 
*  Persae.  ^  Eumenides.  *  Antigone;  Oedipus  Rex, 
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corresponded  to  his  literary  characteristics^  but  neither  in  the 
treatment  of  the  chorus,  nor  in  his  managem^t  of  the  beginning 
and  the  ending  of  a  tragedy,  did  he  introduce  any  radical  change. 
To  Euripides  the  general  progress  oi  dramatic  literature  never- 
theless owes  more  than  to  any  other  ancient  poet.  Tragedy 
followed  in  his  footsteps  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  Comedy  owed 
him  something  in  the  later  phases  of  the  very  Aristophanes 
who  mocked  him,  and  more  in  the  human  philosophy  expressed 
in  the  sentiments  of  Menander;  and,  when  the  modem  drama 
came  to  engraft  the  ancient  upon  its  own  crude  growth,  his  was 
directly  or  indirectly  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  living  connexion  between  them. 

The  incontestable  pre-eminence  of  the  three  great  tragic 
poets  was  in -course  of  time  acknowledged  at  Athens  by  the 
TIftnmi  ^^^8©  allowing  no  tragedies  but  theirs  to  be  performed 
tr^^  more  than  once,  and  by  the  prescription  that  one 
mmttmn  play  of  theirs  should  be  performed  at  each  Dionysia, 
andiheb'    as  wcU  as  by  the  law  of  Lycurgus  (c,  330)  which 

obliged  the  actors  to  use,  in  the  case  of  works  of  the 

great  masters,  authentic  copies  preserved  in  the 
public  archives.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  exclusiveness  of 
these  tributes  is  not  entirely  justifiable;  and  not  all  the  tragic 
poets  contemporary  with  the  great  writers  were  among  the 
myriad  of  younglings  derided  by  Aristophanes.  Of  those  who 
attained  to  celebrity  Ion  of  Chios  (d.  before  419)  seems  to  have 
followed  eariier  traditions  of  style  than  Euripides;  Agathon, 
who  survived  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  introduced  certain 
innovations  of  a  transnormal  kind  both  into  the  substance  and 
the  form  of  dramatic  composition.^ 

lU.  Of  the  third  period  of  Greek  tragedy  the  concluding 
limit  cannot  be  precisely  flxed.    Down  to  the  days  of  Alexander 

the  Great,  Athens  had  remained  the  chief  home  of 
o#  tragedy.  Though  tragedies  must  have  begun  to  be 
th^gnmi  acted  at  the  Syracusan  and  Macedonian  courts,  since 
mmBttnai  Aeschylus,  Euripides  and  Agathon  had  sojourned 
aumbm^  there — ^though  the  practice  of  producing  plays  at  the 
Dionysia  before  the  allies  of  Athens  must  have  led  to  their 
holding  similar  exhibitions  at  home — yet  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  we  meet  with  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  writing 
or  of  a  tragedy  written  outside  Athens.  An  exception  should 
indeed  be  made  in  favour  of  the  tyrant  Dion3rsius  of  Syracuse, 
who  (like  Critias  in  his  earlier  days  at  Athens)  was  ''  addicted 
to  "  tragic  composition.  Not  all  the  tragedians  of  this  period, 
however,  were  Athenians  bom;  though  the  names  of  Euphorion, 
the  son  of  Aeschylus,  lophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
and  Sophocles,  the  nephew  and  the  grandson  respectively  of 
their  great  namesakes,  illustrate  the  descent  of  the  tragic  art 
as  an  hereditary  family  possession.  Chaeremon  (fl.  380)  already 
exhibits  tragedy  on  the  road  to  certain  decay,  for  we  learn  that 
his  plays  woe  written  for  reading. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander  theatres  are  found  spread 
over  the  whole  Hellenic  world  of  Europe  and  Asia — a  result  to 

which  the  practice  of  the  conqueror  and  his  father 
MadrtiaM    °^  celebrating  their  victories  by  scenic  performances 

had  doubtless  contributed.  Alexandria  having  now 
become  a  literary  centre  with  which  even  Athens  was  in  some 
respects  unable  to  compete,  while  the  latter  still  remained  the 
home  of  comedy,  the  tragic  poets  flocked  to  the  capital  of  the 
Ptolemies;  and  here,  in  the  canon  of  Greek  poets  drawn  up  by 
command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (283-247),  Alexander  the 
Aetolian  undertook  the  Hst  of  tragedies,  while  Lycophron  was 
charged  with  the  comedies.  But  Lycophron  himself  was  in- 
cluded in  all  the  versions  of  the  list  of  the  seven  tragic  poets 
famed  as  the  "  Pleias  "  who  still  wrote  in  the  style  of  the  Attic 
masters  and  followed  the  rules  observed  by  them.  Tragedy 
and  the  dramatic  art  continued  to  be  favoured  by  the  later 
Ptolemies;  and  about  100  B.C.  we  meet  with  the  curious 
iriienomenon  of  a  Jewish  poet,  Ezechid,  composing  Greek 
tragedies,  of  one  of  which  (the  Exodus  from  Egypt)  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  Tragedy,  with  the  satyr-drama  and 
comedy,  survived  in  Alexandria  beytmd  the  days  of  Cicero  and 
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Varro;  nor  was  their  doom  finally  sealed  till  the  empeior 
Caracalla  abolished  theatrical  performances  in  the  Egyptian 
capital  in  a.d.  217. 

Thus  Greek  tragedy  is  virtually  only  another  name  for  Attic; 
nor  was  any  departure  from  the  Hnes  laid  down  fg^ 
by  its  three  great  masters  made  in  most  respects  by  trmgw^  •/ 
the  Roman  imitators  of  these  poets  and  of  their  sue-  <*•  jrapt 
cessors.  maattn. 

Tragedy  was  defined  by  Plato  as  an  imitation  of  the  nobkst 
life.  Its  proper  themes — the  deeds  and  suflerings  of  heroes— 
were  familiar  to  audiences  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  mythology  of  the  national  religion.  To  such 
themes  Greek  tragedy  almost  wholly  confined  itself ; 
and  in  later  days  .there  were  numerous  books  .which 
discussed  these  myths  of  the  tragedians.  They  only  very 
exceptionally  treated  historic  themes,  though  one  great  national 
calamity,'  and  a  yet  greater  national  victory,'  and  in  later 
times  a  few  other  historical  subjects,^  were  bcought  upon  the 
stage.  Such  veiled  historical  alhisioins  as  critical  ingenuity  has 
sought  not  only  in  passages  but  in  the  entire  themes  of  other 
Atric  tragedies^  cannot,  of  course,  even  if  accepted  as  such, 
stamp  the  plays  in  which  they  occur  as  historic  dramas.  No 
doubt  Attic  tragedy,  though  after  a  different  and  more  decorous 
fashion,  shared  the  tendency  of  her  comic  sister  to  introduce 
allusions  to  contemporary  events  and  persons;  and  the  in* 
dulgence  of  this  tendency  was  facilitated  by  the  revision  (BiaffKeui) 
to  which  the  works  of  the  great  poets  were  subjected  by  them, 
or  by  those  who  produced  their  works  after  them.*  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  subjects  of  the  tragedies  before  Aeschylus  were 
derived  from  the  epos;  and  it  was  a  famous  saying  of  this  poet 
that  his  dramas  were  "  but  dry  scraps  from  the  great  baiKipiets 
of  Homer  " — an  expression  which  may  be  understood  aa  includ- 
ing the  poems  which,  belong  to  the  so-called  Homeric  cycles. 
Sophodes,  Euripides  and  their  successors  likewise  resorted  to 
the  Trojan,  and  also  to  the  Heradean  and  the  Thesean  myths, 
and  to  Attic  legend  in  general,  as  well  as  to  Theban,  to  which 
already  Aeschylus  had  had  recourse,  and  to  the  side  or  subsidiary 
myths  connected  with  these  several  groups.  These  substantially 
remained  to  the  last  the  themes  lof  Greek  tragedy,  the  Tvojan 
myths  always  retaining  so  prominent  a  place  that  Ludan  could 
jest  on  the  universality  of  their  dominion.  Purdy  invented 
subjects  were  occa^onally  treated  by  the  later  tragedians;  of 
this  innovation  Agathon  was  the  originator.' 

Thespis  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  a  '^  prologue  " 
and  a  "  rhesis ''  (speech) — the  former  being  probaUy  the  opening 
speech  redted  by  the  coryphaeus y  the  latter  the  dialogue 
between  him  and  the  actor.  It  was  a  natural  result 
of  the  introduction  of  the  second  actor  that  a  second 
rhesis  should  likewise  be  added;  and  this  tripartite  division 
would  be  the  earliest  form  of  the  trilogy, — ^three  sections  of  the 
same  myth  forming  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  a  single 
drama,  marked  off  from  one  another  by  the  choral 
songs.  From  this  Aeschylus  proceeded  to  the  treat* 
ment  of  these  several  portions  of  a  myth  in  three 
separate  plays,  coimected  together  by  their  subject  Wi^cr- 
and  by  being  performed  in  sequence  on  a  single  occasion.  This 
is  the  Aeschylean  trilogy,  of  which  we  have  only  one  extant 
example,  the  Oresieia — ^as  to  which  critics  may  differ  whether 
Aeschylus  adhered  in  it  to  his  principle  that  the  strength  should 

*  Phrynichus,  Capture  of  Miletus. 

» Id.,  Phoenissae;  Aeschylus,  Persae  {Persae-tnlogy})» 
^Moschion,    Tkemistocles;  Theodectes,    Mausoius;    Lycopihron, 

MarathonU;  Cassandrei;  Socii;  Philiecus,  Themistodes. 
^Aeschylus,   Septem  c.    Tkebas\   Prometheus    VincUui    Dauats- 

trilogy;  Sophocles,  Antieone;  Oedipus  Coloneus;  Euripides,  Medea. 

•  Quite  distinct  from  this  revision  was  the  practice  against  whidi 
the  Taw  of  Lycnrgus  was  dwected,  of  "  cobbling  and  heeling"  the 
dramas  of  the  great  masters  by  alterations  of  a  kind  familiar  enough 
to  the  students  of  Shakespeare  as  improved  by  Colley  Cibber  and 
other  experts.  The  later  tragedians  also  appear  to  have  occasionally 
transpo^  long  speeches  or  episodes  from  one  tragedy  Into  another 
— a  oeyice  largely  followed  by  the  Roman  dramatists,  and  cafletl 
amtanUnatiou  by  Latin  writers. 

^Anthos  (The  Flower). 
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lie  in  the  middle — ^ia  other  words,  that  tlie  interest  should  centre 
in  the  second  play.  In  any  case,  the  symmetry  of  the  trilogy 
was  destroyed  by  the  practice  of  performing  after  it  a 
satyr-drama,  probably  as  a  rule,  if  not  always,  con- 
'^ '  nected  in  subject  with  the  trilogy,  which  thus  became 

a  t€irahgy,  though  this  term,  unlike  the  other,  seems  to  be  a 
purely  technical  expression  invented  by  the  learned.^  Sophocles, 
a  more  conscious  and  probably  a  more  self-critical  artist  than 
Aeschylus,  may  be  assumed  from  the  first  to  have  elaborated 
his  tragedies  with  greater  care;  and  to  this,  as  well  as  to  his 
innovation  of  the  third  actor,  which  materially  added  to  the 
fulness  of  the  action,  we  may  attribute  his  introduction  of  the 
eastern  of  contending  for  the  prize  with  single  plays.  It  does  not 
Mow  that  he  never  produced  cozmected  trilogies,  though  we 
have  no  example  of  such  by  him  or  any  later  author;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  noproof  that  either  he  or  any  of  his  successors 
ever  departed  from  the  Aeschylean  rule  of  producing  three 
tragedies,  followed  by  a  satyr^lrama,  on  the  same  day.  This 
remained  the  third  and  last  stage  in  the  history  of  the  oon* 
struction  of  Attic  tragedy.  The  tendency  of  its 
2^^  action  towards  complication  was  a  natural  progress, 
y^jy^y  and  is  emphatically  improved  by  Aristotle.  This 
complication,  in  which  Euripides  exceUed,  led  to  his 
use  of  prologues,  in  which  one  of  the  characters  opens  the  play 
by  an  exposition  of  the  circumstances  under  which  its  action 
begins.  This  practice,  though  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  wbs 
too  convenient  not  to  be  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Euripides, 
and  Menander  transferred  it  to  comedy.  As  the  dialogue  in- 
creased in  importance,  so  the  dramatic  significance  ol  the  chorus 
diminished.  While  in  Aeschylus  it  mostly,  and  in  Sophocles 
occasionally,  takes  part  in  the  action,  its  songs  could  not  but 
more  and  more  approach  the  character  of  lyrical  itUermsnoSf 
and  this  they  openly  assumed  when  Agathon  began  the  practice 
of  inserting  choral  songs  (etnboHma)  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  action  of  the  play.  In  the  general  contrivance  of  their 
actions  it  was  only  natural  that,  as  compared  with  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  should  exhibit  an  advance  in  both 
freedom  and  ingenuity;  but  the  pahn,  due  to  a  treatment  at 
once  piously  adhering  to  the  substance  of  the  and^it  legends 
and  original  in  an.  effective  dramatic  treatment  of  them,  must 
be  ^ven  to  Sophodea.  Euripides  was,  moreover,  less  skilful  in 
untying  complicated  actions  than  in'  weaving  them;  hence  his 
frequent  resort '  to  the  expedient  of  the  deus  ex  macMna^  which 
Sophocles  employs  oocdy  in  his  latest  play.' 

The  other  distinctions  to  be  drawn  between  the  dramatic 
qualities  of  the  three  great  tragic  masters  must  be  mainly  baaed 
upon  a  critical  estimate  of  the  individual  giNiius  of 
each.  In  the  characters  of  their  tra^^es,  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  avoided  those  lapses  of  dignity  with 
which  from  one  point  of  view  Euripides  has  been  charged  by 
Aristophanes  and  other  critics,  but  which,  from  another,  connect 
themselves  with  his  humanity.  If  his  men  and  women  are  less 
heroic  and  statuesque,  they  are  more  like  men  and  women* 
Aristotle  objected  to  the  later  tragedians  that,  compared  with 
the  great  masters,  they  were  defidoxt  in  the  drawing  of  character 
—by  which  he  meant  the  lofty  drawing  <^  lofty  character.  In 
!_.  diction,  the  transition  is  even  more  manifest  from  the 

^•'  "  hehneted  phrases  "  of  Aeschylus,  who  had  Milton's 
love  of  long  words  and  sonorous  proper  names,  to  the  play  of 
£urq)ides'  ''  smooth  and  diligent  tongue  ";  but  to  a  sustained 
style  even  he  remained  essentially  true,  and  it  was  reserved  for 
his  sucqessors  to  introduce  into  trai^edy  the  ''  low  speech  " — ».«. 
the  conversational  lao^guage — of  comedy.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  the  Euripidean  diction  seems  to  have  remained  the 
standard  of  later  tragedy,  the  flowery  style  of  speech  introduced 
by  Agathon  finding  no  permanent  favour. 

*  One  satyr-drama  only  is  preserved  to  us,  the  Cj^dops  of  Euripides, 
a  diamatic  version  of  the  Homeric  tale  of  the  visit  of  Odyrsseus  to 
Polyphemus.  Lycophron,  by  usin^  the  satyr-drania  (in  his  Menc" 
demus)  as  a  vehicle  of  personal  ndicule  applied  it  to  a  purpose 
resembfihg  that  of  Old  Attic  Comfedy. 

^leni  SmMius;  Iphigema  in  Tauris;  EieOra;  SeUfia'; 
Sippi^y$ufi  Andromache.  •   .*Fhdhad»s» 
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.  Finally,  Aeschylus  is  said  to  havl^  made  certain  reforms  in 
tragic  costume  of  which  the'  object  is  self-^vident-^to  have 
improved  the  mask,  and  to  have  invented  the  cathumus  impnvw 
or  buskin,  upon  vrhich  the  actor  was  raised  to  loftier  aMa^s  la 
stature.  Eauipides  waS  not  afraid  ol  rags  and  tatters ; 
btet  the  sarcasms  of  Aristof^hanes  on  this  head  seem 
feeble  to  those  who  are  aware  that  they  would  apply  to  King 
Lear  as  well  as  to  Telephus. 

Periods  of  Greek  Comedy. — ^The  histcMry  of  Greek  comedy  is 
likewise  that  of  an  essentially  Attic  growth,  although  Sicilian 
comedy  was  earlier  in  date  than  her  Attic  sister  or  descendant. 
The  foxmer  is  represented  by  Epicharmus  (fl.  500),  and  by  the 
names  of  one  or  two  other  poets.  It  probably  had  a  chorus,  and, 
dealing  as  it  did  in  a  mixture  of  philosophical  discourse,  anti- 
thetical riietoric  and  wild  buffoonery,  necessarily  varied  in  style. 
His  comedies  were  the  earliest  examples  of  the  class  distinguished 
as  motoriae  from  the  stalariae  and  the  mixku  by  their  greater 
freedom  and  turbulence  of  movement.  Though  in  some  respects 
Sicilian  comedy  seems  to  have  resembled  the  Middle  rathet 
than  the  Old  Attic  conokedy,  its  subjects  sometimes,  like  those 
of  the  latter,  coindded  with  the  myths  of  tragedy,  of  which  they 
were  doubtless  parodies.  The  so^udled  *'  mimes  "  of  Sophron 
(fl.  430)  were  diamatic  scenes  from  Sicilian  everyday  life,  in- 
tended, not  for  the  stage,  but  for  recitation,  and  classed  as 
'  -  male ''  and  'female  '*  according  to  the  sex  of  the  characters. 

Attic  comedy  is  usually  divided  into  three  periods  or  species. 

L  Old  comedy,  which  dated  from  the  complete  esUblishment 
of  democracy  by  Pericles,  though  a  comedy  directed  against 
Themistodes  is  mentioned.  The  Megarean  farcical  j^^^^i^ 
entertainments  had  long  spread  in  the  rural  districts  com»dy. 
of  Attica,  and  were  now  introduced  into  the  dty, where 
from  about  460  onwards  the  '^  comus  "  became  a  matter  <rf 
public  concern*  Cratmua  {c,  450*433)  and  Crates  {c.  449-435) 
first  moulded  these  beginnings  into  the  iorms  of  Attic  art.  The 
final  victory  of  Pericles  and  the  democratic  party  may  foe  reckoned 
from  the  ostracism  of  Thucy<dides  (444);  s^nd  so  eagerly  was  the 
season  of  freedom  employed  by  the  comic  poets  that  already 
fotu:  years  afterwards  a  law^-^wUch,  however,  remained  only  a 
short  time  in  force-^limited  thdr  liiaence.  Cratinus,*  an  exceed- 
ingly bold  and  broad  satirist,  apparently  of  conservative 
tendendes,  was  foUow^i  by  Eupohs  (446-after  415),  every  one 
of  whose  plays  appears  to  have  attacked  some  indUvidual,*  by 
Pfarynichus,  Plato  and  others;  but  the  representative  of  old 
comedy  in  its  fullest  development  is  Aristophanes  (c.  AAA^^*  3^)» 
a  comic  poet  of  unique  and  unsurpassed  genius.  Dignified  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  chorus  (more  numerous — twenty-four  to 
twelve  or  afterwards  fifteto — though  of  a  less  costly  kind  than 
the  tragic)  of  masked  actors,  aa&d  of  scenery  and  ^^ 
machinery,  as  wedl  as  by  a  corresponding  literary  puantw 
elaboration  and  degance  ol  style,  Old  Attic  comedy 
nevertheless  remained  true  both  to  its  origin  and  to  the  purposes 
of  its  introduction  into  the  free  imperial  dty.  Its  special  season 
was  at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea,  when  the  Athenians  could 
enjoy  the  fun  against  one  another  without  espying  strangers; 
but  it  was  also  performed  at  the  Great  Dionysia.  It  borrowed 
much  from  tragedy,  but  it  retained  the  phalHc  abandonment 
of  the  old  rural  festivals,  the  licence  of  word  and  gesture,  and  the 
audadous  directness  of  personal  invective.  These  characteristics 
are  not  features  peculiar  to  Aristophanes.  He  was  twitted  by 
some  of  the  older  comic  poets  with  having  degenerated  from  the 
full  freedom  of  the  art  by  a  tendency  to  refinement,  and  he 
took  credit  to  himself  for  having  superseded  the  time-honoured 
canca/n  and  the  stale  practical  joking  of  his  predecessors  by  a 
nobler  kind  of  mirth.  But  in  daring,  as  he  likewise  boasted,  he 
had  no  peer;  and  the  shafts  of  his  wit,  though  dipped  in  wine- 
lees  and  at  times  feathered  from  very  obscene  fowl,  flew  at  high 
game.*  He  has  been  accused  of  seeking  to  degrade  what  he  ought 
to  have  recognized  as  good^;  and  it  has  been  shown  with  com- 
plete success  that  he  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  impartial  or  accurate 
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authority  on  Athenian  history.  But  partisan  as  he  was,  he  was 
also  a  genuine  patriot;  and  his  very  i>olitical  sympathies — 
which  were  conservative,  like  those  oi  tJhe  comic  poets  in  general, 
not  only  because  it  was  the  old  families  ui>on  whom  the 
expense  of  the  choregia  in  the  main  devolved — were  such  as  have 
often  stimidated  the  most  effective  political  satire.  Of  the 
conservative  quality  of  reverence  he  was,  however,  altogether 
devoid;  and  his  love  for  Athens  was  that  of  the  most  free-spoken 
of  sons.  Flexible  even  in  his  religious  notions,  he  was,  in  this 
as  in  other  respects,  ready  to  be  educated  by  his  times;  and, 
like  a  true  comic  poet,  he  could  be  witty  at  the  expense  even  of 
his  friends,  and,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  himself.  In  wealth 
of  fancy  ^  and  in  beauty  of  lyric  melody,  he  has  few  peers  among 
the  great  poets  of  all  times. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Old,  as  onnpared  with  Middle 
comedy,  is  the  parabasis,  the  speech  in  which  the  chorus,  moving 

towards  and  facing  the  audience,  addressed  it  in  the 
ff^iS^'  name  of  the  poet,  often  abandoning  all  reference  to  the 

action  of  the  play*  '^^^  ^o^  o^  the  parabasis  was 
involved  in  the  loss  of  the  chorus,  of  which  comedy  was  deprived 
in  consequence  of  the  general  reduction  of  expenditure  upon  the 
comic  drama,  culminating  in  the  law  of  the  personally  aggrieved 
dith3n:ambic  poet  Cinesias  (396).^  But  with  the  downfall  of  the 
independence  of  Athenian  public  life,  the  ground  had  been  cut 
from  under  the  feet  of  its  most  characteristic  representative. 
Already  in  414,  in  the  anxious  time  after  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  the  law  of  Syracosius  had  prohibited  the  comic 
poets  from  making  direct  reference  to  current  events;  but  the 
Birds  had  taken  their  flight  above  the  range  of  all  regulations. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  city  (405)  was  preceded  by  the  temporary 
overthrow  of  the  democracy  (411),  and  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  an  oligarchical  '*  tyranny "  under  Spartan 
protection;  and,  when  liberty  was  restored  (404),  the  citizens 
for  a  time  addressed  themselves  to  their  new  life  in  a  soberer 
spirit,  and  continued  (or  passed)  the  law  prohibiting  the  introduc- 
tion by  name  of  any  individual  as  one  of  the  personages  of  a  play. 
The  change  to  which  comedy  had  to  accommodate  itself  was  one 
which  cannot  be  defined  by  precise  dates,  yet  it  was  not  the  less 
inevitable  in  its  progress  and  results.  Comedy,  in  her  struggle 
for  existence,  now  chiefly  devoted  herself  to  literary  and  sodai 
themes,  such  as  the  criticism  of  tragic  poets,'  and  the  literary 
crazse  of  women's  rights,^  and  the  transition  to  Middle  comedy 
accomplished  itself.  Of  the  later  plays  of  Aristophanes,  three* 
are  without  a  parabasis,  and  in  the  last  of  those  preserved  to  us 
which  properly  belongs  to  Middle  comedy*  the  chorus  is  quite 
insignificant. 

IL  Middle  comedy,  whose  period  extends  over  the  remaining 
years  of  Athenian  freedom  (from  about  400  to  338),  thus  differed 

in  substance  as  well  as  in  form  from  its  predecessor.   It 

is  represented  by  the  names  of  thirty-seven  writers 
eoandr*      (more  than  double  the  number  of  poets  attributed  to 

Old  comedy),  among  whom  Eubolus,  Antiphanes  and 
Alexis  are  stated  to  have  been  pre-eminently  fertile  and  successful. 
It  was  a  comedy  of  manners  as  wdl  as  Character,  although  its 
ridicule  of  particular  classes  of  men  tended  to  the  creation  of 
standing  types,  such  as  soldiers,  parasites,  courtesans,  revellers, 
and — a  favourite  figure  already  drawn  by  Aristophanes^  — the 
self-conceited  cook.  In  style  it  necessarily  inclined  to  became 
more  easy  and  conversational  and  to  substitute  insinuation  for 
invective;  while  in  that  branch  which  was  devoted  to  the  parody* 
iztg  of  tragic  myths  its  purpose  may  have  been  to  criticize,  but 
its  effect  must  have  been  to  degrade.  This  species  of  the  comic 
art  had  found  favour  at  Athens  already  before  the  dose  of  the 
great  dvil  war;  its  inventor  was  the  Thasian  Hegemon,  whose 
Gigantotnachia  was  amusing  the  Athenians  on  the  day  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  Sicilian  disaster. 

1  Birds, 

*  Strattis.  The  Choricide  (against  Cinesias). 

>  Aristopnanes,  Frofs;  Phrynichus,  Musae;  Tragoedi. 
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III.  New  comedy,  which  is  dated  from  the  estabBshment  of 
the  Macedonian  supremacy  (338),  is  merely  a  further  development 
of  Middle,  from  which  indeed  it  was  not  distinguished     ^^^  ^^ 

till  the  time  of  Hadrian.    If  its  favourite  types  were    ^^ 

more  numerous,  including  the  captain  (of  mercenaries) 
—the  original  of  a  long  line  of  comic  favourites — ^the  cunning 
slave,  &c.,  they  were  probably  also  more  conventional.  New 
comedy  appears  to  have  first  constituted  love  intrigues  the  main 
subject  of  dramatic  actions.  The  most  famous  of  the  sixty-four 
writers  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  period  of  comedy  were 
Philemon  (fl.  from  330),  Menander  (342-329)  and  his  contem- 
porary Diphilus.  Of  these  authors  we  know  something 
from  fragments,  but  more  from  their  Latin  adapters 
Plautus  and  Terence.  As  comedians  of  character, 
they  were  limited  by  a  range  of  types  which  left  little 
room  for  originality  of  treatment;  in  the  construction  of  thdr 
plots  they  were  skilful  rather  than  varied.  In  style,  as  well  as 
to  some  extent  in  construction,  Menander  seems  to  have  takoi 
Euripides  as  his  modd,  infusing  into  his  comedy  an  element  of 
morsd  and  sentimental  reflection,  which  refined  if  it  did  not 
enliven  it. 

New  comedy,  and  with  it  Greek  comedy  prop^,  is  regarded  as 
having  come  to  an  end  with  Posidippus  (fl.  c,  280).  Other 
comic  writers  of  a  later  date  are,  however,  mentioned, 
among  them  Rhinthon  of  Tarentum  (fl.  c.  300),  whose 
mixed  compositions  have  been  called  by  various  names, 
among  them  by  that  of  "  phlyacographies  "  (from  phlyax,  idle 
chatter).  He  was  succeeded  by  Sopater,  Sotades  and  others; 
but  the  dramatic  dement  in  these  often  obscene,  but  not  perhaps 
altogether  frivolous,  travesties  is  not  always  clearly  ascertainable. 
It  is  certain  that  Greek  comedy  gradually  ceased  to  be  pro- 
ductive; and  though  even  in  its  original  form  it  long  continued 
to  be  acted  in  imperial  Rome,  these  are  phases  of  its  history 
which  may  here  be  passed  by. 

The  religious  origin  of  the  Attic  drama  impresses  itself  upon 
all  its  most  peculiar  features.  Theatrical  performances  were 
held  at  Athens  only  at  fixed  seasons  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year — at  the  Bacchic  festivals  of  the  country 
Dionysia  (vintage),  the  Lenaea  (wine-press),  probably 
at  the  Anthesteria,  and  above  all,  at  the  Great  Dionysia, 
or  the  Dionysia  par  excellence,  at  the  end  of  March 
and  beginning  of  April,  when  in  her  most  glorious  age  Athens 
was  crowded  with  visitors  from  the  islands  and  dties  of  her 
federal  empire.  As  a  part  of  religious  worship,  the  performances 
took  place  in  a  sacred  locality — the  Lenaeum  on  the  south- 
eastern declivity  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  first  wine-press 
(lenos)  was  said  to  have  been  set  up,  and  where  now  an  altar  ol 
Bacchus  (tkymele)  fonned  the  centre  of  the  theatre.  For  the 
same  reason  the  exhibitions  daimed  the  attendance  of  the  whole 
population,  and  room  was  therefore  provided  on  a  grand  scale- 
according  to  the  Platonic  Socrates,  for  "  more  than  30,000 " 
spectators  (see  Theatre).  The  performances  lasted  all  day, 
or  were  at  least,  in  accordance  with  their  festive  character, 
extended  to  as  great  a  length  as  possible.  To  their  religious 
origin  is  likewise  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  they  were  treated 
as  a  matter  of  state  concern.  The  expenses  of  the  chorus,  which 
in  theory  represented  the  people  at  laige,  were  defrayed  on  behalf 
of  the  state  by  the  litwrgies  (public  services)  of  wealthy  citizens, 
chosen  in  turn  by  the  tribes  to  be  choragi  (leaders,  ».c.  providers 
of  the  chorus),  the  duty  of  training  being,  of  course,  deputed  by 
them  to  professional  persons  (chorodidascalt) .  Publicly  appointed 
and  sworn  judges  decided  between  the  merits  of  the  dramas 
produced  in  competition  with  one  another;  the  successfol  poet, 
performers  and  choragus  were  crowned  with  ivy,  and  the  last- 
named  was  allowed  at  his  own  expense  to  consecrate  a  tripod 
in  memory  of  his  victory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred 
Bacchic  endosure.  Such  a  monument — one  of  the  most  graceful 
relics  of  ancient  Athens — still  stands  in  the  place  "vHiere  it  was 
erected,  and  recalls  to  posterity  the  victory  of  L3rsicrates, 
achieved  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Alexander  on  the  Granicus. 
The  dramatic  exhibitions  being  a  matter  of  religion  and  state, 
the  entrance  money  (theoricum),  which  had  been  introduced  to 
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prevent  overcrcrwdihg,  was  from  the  time  of  Pericles  provided  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  The  whole  population  had  a  right  to  its 
Bacchic  holiday;  neither  women,  nor  bo3rSy  nor  slaves  were 
excluded  from  theatrical  spectacles  at  Athens. 

The  religious  character  of  dramatic  performances  at  Athens, 
and  the  circumstances  xmder  which  they  accordingly  took  place, 
'likewise  determined  their  externals  of  costume  and 
scenery.  The  actor's  dress  was  originally  the  festive 
Dionysian  attire,  of  which  it  always  retained  the  gay 
and  variegated  hues.  The  use  of  the  mask,  siu:- 
mounted,  high  over  the  forehead,  by  an  ample  wig,  was  due  to 
the  actor^s  appearing  in  the  open  air  and  at  a  distance  from  most 
d  the  spectators;  the  severail  species  of  mask  were  elaborated 
with  great  care,  and  adapted  to  the  different  types  of  theatrical 
character.  The  cothurnus,  or  thick-soled  boot,  which  further 
raised  the  height  of  the  tragic  actor  (while  the  comedian  wore 
a  thin-soled  boot),  was  likewise  a  relic  of  Bacchic  costume. 
The  scenery  was,  in  the  simpKdty  <^.  its  original  conception, 
suited  to  open-air  performances;  but  in  course  of  time  the  art 
of  scene-painting  came  to  be  highly  cultivated,  and  movable 
scenes  were  contrived,  together  with  machinery  of  the  ambitious 
kind  required  by  the  Attic  drama,  whether  for  bringing  gods 
down  from  heaven,  or  for  raising  mortals  aloft. 

On  a  stage  and  among  surroundings  thus  conventional,  it 
ffli^t  seem  as  if  little  scope  could  have  been  left  for  the  actor's 
art.  But,  though  the  demands  made  upon  the  Attic 
actor  differed  in  kind  even  from  those  made  upon  his 
Roman  successor,  and  still  more  from  those  which  the  histrionic 
art  has  to  meet  in  modem  times,  they  were  not  the  less  rigorous. 
Mask  and  buskin  might  increase  his  stature,  and  the  former  might 
at  once  lend  the  appropriate  expression  to  his  appearance  and 
the  necessary  resonance  to  his  voice.  But  in  declamation, 
dialogue  and  lyric  passage,  in  gesticulation  and  movement, 
he  had  to  avoid  the  least  violation  of  the  general  harmony  of  the 
performance.  Yet  it  is  dear  that  the  refinements  of  by-[^ay 
most,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  impossible  on  the 
Attic  stage;  the  gesticulation  must  have  been  broad  and 
massive;  the  movement  slow,  and  the  grouping  hard,  in  tragedy; 
a&d  the  weighty  sameness  of  the  redtadon  must  have  had  an 
effect  even  more  solemn  and  less  varied  than  the  half-chant 
which  stiU  lingers  on  the  modem  stage.  Not  more  than  three 
actors,  as  has  been  seen,  appeared  in  any  Attic  tragedy.  The 
actors  were  provided  by  the  poet;  perhaps  the  performer*  of 
the  first  parts  {protagonist)  was  paid  by  the  state.  It  was  again 
a  result  of  the  religious  origin  of  Attic  dramatic  performances 
and  of  the  public  importance  attached  to  them,  that  the  actor's 
profession  was  hdd  in  high  esteem.  These  artists  were  as  a 
matter  of  course  free  Athenian  dtizens,  often  the  dramatists 
themselves,  and  at  times  were  employed  in  other  branches  of 
the  public  service.  In  later  days,  when  tragedy  had  migrated  to 
Alexandria,  and  when  theatrical  entertaiiunents  had  spread  over 
all  the  Hellenic  world,  the  art  of  acting  seems  to  have  reached 
an  unprecedented  height,  and  to  have  taken  an  extraordinary 
hold  of  the  pubtic  mind.  Syixxis,  or  companies,  of  Dionysian 
artists  abotmded,  wha  were  in  possession  of  various  privileges, 
and  in  one  instance  at  least  (at  Pergamum)  of  rich  endowments. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Ionic  company,  established 
first  in  Teos,  and  afterwards  in  Ld[)edos,  near  Colophon,  which  is 
said  to  have  lasted  longer  than  many  a  famous  state.  We  like- 
wise hear  of  strolling  companies  performing  in  partibus.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  vitality  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Greek  drama  ia  without  a  paralkl  in  theatrical  history;  while 
Greek  actors  Were  undoubtedly  among  the  pttedpal  and  most 
effective  agents  of  tbe  spread  of  literary  culture  through  a  great 
part  of  the  known  world. 

The  theory  and  technical  system  of  the  dnima  exercised  the 
critical  powersbotb of  dramatists,  such  as  Sophodes,  and  of  the 
Wrtitn  om  greatest  among  Greek  philosophers.  If  Plato  touched 
^tb^mr  the  subject  inddentally,  Aristotle  has  in  his  Poetics 
(after  334)  induded  an  exposition  of  it,  which,  mutilated 
as  it  iS)  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  later  systematic  in- 
quiries.   The  spedalities  of  Gjreek  tragic  dramaturgy  refer  above 
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all  to  the  chonis;  its  general  laws  are  those  of  the  regular  drama 
of  all  times.  The  theories  of  Aristotie  and  other  earlier  writers 
were  daborated  by  the  Alexandrians,  many  of  whom  doubtiess 
combined  example  with  precept;  they  also  devoted  themsdVes 
to  commentaries  on  the  old  masters,  such  as  those  in  which 
Didymus  (c.  30  B.C.)  abundantiy  excelled,  and  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  learning  on  dramatic  composition  in  general,  which 
was  doomed  to  perish,  with  so  many  other  treasures,  in  the  flames 
kindled  by  reh'gious  fanaticism. 

8.  Roman  Draka 

In  its  most  productive  age,  as  well  as  in  the  times  of  its  dedine 
and  decay,  the  Roman  drama  exhibits  the  continued  coexistence 
of  native  forms  by  the  side  of  those  imported  from  Greece — 
dther  kind  bdng  necessarily  often  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  other.  Italy  (with  Sicily)  has  ever  been  the  native  land  of 
acting  and  of  scenic  representation;  and,  though  Roman 
dramatic  literatture  at  its  height  is  but  a  faint  reflex  of  Greek 
examples,  there  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  Roman  literary  art 
more  congenial  than  this  to  the  soil  whence  it  sprang. 

Quick  observation  and  apt  improvisation  have  always  been 
distinctive  features  in  the  Italian  character.  Thus  in  the  rural 
festivities  of  Italy  there  developed  from  a  very  early 
period  in  lively  intermixture  the  elements  of  the  2*fL^ 
dance,  of  jocular  and  abusive  succession  of  song,  /tomu. 
speech  and  dialogue,  and  of  an  assumption  of  character 
such  as  may  be  witnessed  in  any  ordinary  dialogue  carried  on 
by  southern  Italians  at  the  present  day.  Not  less  indigenous 
was  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  the  music  of  the  flute 
(tibia).  The  occasions  of  these  half  obligatory,  half  impromptu 
festivities  were  religious  cdebrations,  public  or  private — among 
the  latter  more  espedally  weddings,  which  have  in  all  ages  been 
provocative  of  demonstrative  mirth.  The  so-<:alled  Fescennine 
verses  (from  Fescennium  in  southern  Etruria,  and  very  possibly 
connected  mth  fascinum'^pkaUos),  which  were  afterwards  con- 
fined to  weddings,  and  ultimately  suggested  an  daborate  spedes 
of  artistic  poetry,  never  merged  into  actual  dramatic  perform- 
ances. In  the  saturae,  on  the  other  hand — a  name  smtunM. 
originally  stiggested  by  the  goatskins  of  the  shepherds, 
but  from  primitive  times  connected  with  the  **  fulness  "  of  both 
performers  and  performance — there  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  a  dramatic  element;  they  were  probably  comic  songs  or 
stories  redted  with  gesticulation  and  the  invariable  flute  ac«> 
companiment.  Introduced  into  the  dty,  these  entertaimnents 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  performances  of  the  Etruscan 
players  {ludiones)  who  had  been  brought  into  Rome  when  scenic 
games  {ludi  scenici)  were  introduced  there  in  364  B.C.  for  purposes 
of  religious  propitiation.  These  {h)istriones,  as  they  jg^ri^^g 
were  called  at  Rome  {istri  had  been  their  native  name) , 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  transmitting  thdr  appellation  to 
the  entire  histrionic  art  and  its  professors,  were  at  first  only 
dancers  and  pantomimists  in  a  dty  where  thdr  speech  was  exotic. 
But  thdr  performances  encouraged  and  devdoped  those  of  other 
players  and  motmtebanks,  so  that  after  the  establishment  of  the 
regular  drama  at  Rome  on  the  Greek  model,  the  saturae  came  to 
be  performed  as  fardcal  after-pieces  {exodia),  until  they  gave 
way  to  other  spedes.  Among  these  the  mimi  were  at  Rome 
probably  coeval  in  their  beginnings  with  the  stage 
itself,  where  those  who  performed  them  were  after- 
wards known  under  the  same  name,  possibly  in  the  place  of  an 
older  appellation  (ptanipedes,  bare-footed,  representatives  ol 
slaves  and  humble  folk)  *  These  loose  farces,  after  being  probably 
at  first  performed  independently,  were  then  played  as  after- 
pieces, till  in  the  imperial  period,  when  they  reasserted-  thdi^ 
predominance,  they  were  agaiii  produced  independentiy.  At 
the  dose  oi  the  republican  period  the  mimus  found  its  way  into 
literature,  through  D.  Laberius^  C.  Matius  and  Publilius  Syrus, 
and  was  assimilated  in  both  form  and  subjects  to  other  varieties 
of  the  comic  drama — ^preserving,  however,  as  its  distinctive 
feature^  a  preponderance  of  the  mimic  or  gesticulatory  dement. 
Together  with  the  pantamimus  (see  bdow)  the  mimus  continued 
to  prevail  la  the  days  of  the  Empire^  having  translerred  its 
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origmal  gi:ossna»  to  its  txoatment  of  mythologiGid  subjectSi 
with  which  it  dealt  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  a ''  lubrique 
and  adulterate  age."  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  nUmus  freely 
borrowed  from  other  species^  among  which>  so  far  as  they  were 
AimBMn       ^^  native  Italian  origin,  the  Atellane  fables  (from  Atella 

in  Campania)  call  for  special  mention.  Very  probably 
of  Oscan  origin,  they  began  with  delineations  of  the  life  of  small 
towns,  in  which  dramatic  and  other  satire  has  never  ceased  to 
find  a  favourite  subject.  The  principal  personages  in  these  living 
sketches  gradually  assumed  a  fixed  and  conventional  character, 
which  they  retained  even  when,  after  the  final  overthrow  of 
Campanian  indq;>endence  (310),  the  Atellanae  had  been  trans- 
planted to  Rome.  Here  the  heavy  father  or  husband  (pappus) y 
the  ass-eared  glutton  (maccus),  the  full-cheeked,  voracious 
chatterbox  (bucco),  and  the  wily  sharper  {darsenus)  became 
accepted  comic  types,  and,  with  others  of  a  smiliar  kind,  were 
handed  down,  to  reappear  in  the  modem  Italian  drama.  In 
these  characters  lay  the  essence  of  the  Atellanae  their  plots 
were  extremely  simple;  the  dialogue  (perhaps, interspersed  with 
songs  in  the  Satumian  metre)  was  left  to  the  performers  to 
improvise.  In  course  of  time  these  plays  assumed  a  literary 
form,  being  elaborated  as  after-pieces  by  Lucius  Pomponius  of 
Bononia,  Novius  and  other  authors;  but  under  the  Empire 
they  #ere  gradually  absorbed  in  the  pantomimes. 

The  regular,  as  distinct  from  the*  popular,  Roman  drama, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  of  foreign  (i.e.  Greek)  origin;  and  its 
Orlgia  0/  early  history,  at  all  events,  attaches  itself  to  more  or 
Mr«  iwwjbtf' less  fixed  dates.  It  begins  with  the  year  240  B.C., 
Romaa  when  at  the  ladi  Romania  held  with  unusual  splendour 
''  after  the  first  Punic  War,  its  victorious  conclusion 
was,  in  accordance  with  Macedonian  precedent,  celebrated  by 
the  first  production  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  <mqi  the  Roman 
stages  The  author  of  bpth,,  who  appeared  in  peison  as  an  actor, 
was  Livius  Andronicus  (6«  2'jSor  earlier),  a  native  of  the  Greek 
city  ol  Tarentum,  where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  enjoyed  high 
popularity.  His  models  were,  in  tragedy,  the  later  Greek 
tragedians  and  their  revisions  of  the  three  great  Attic  masters; 
in  comedy,  we  may  feel  sure,  Menander  and  his  school.  Greek 
examples  continued  to  dominate  the  regular  Roman  drama 
during  the  whole  of  its  course,  even  when  it  resorted  to  native 
themes. 

The  main  features  of  Roman  txagedy  admit  of  no  doubt, 
although  our  conclusions  respecting  its  earlier  progress  are  only 

derived  from  analogy,  from  scattered  notices,  especially 
RomZ  *'  ®^  ^*  ^^^^  ^^  P^ys,  and  from  such  fragments — ^mostly 
tn^94y.      very  brief — ^as  have  come  down  to  us.    Of  the  known 

titles  of  the  tragedies  of  lavius  Andronicus,  six  belong 
to  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  this  preference  consistently  maintained 
itself  among  the  tragedians  of  the  '' Trojugenae";  next  in 
popularity  seem  to  have  been  the  myths  of  the  house  of  Tantalus, 
of  the  Pelopidae  and  of  the  Argonauts.  The  distinctions  drawn 
by  later  Roman  writers  between  the  styles  of  the  tragic  poets 
of  the  republican  period  must  in  general  be  taken  on  trust.  The 
Campanian  Cn.  Kaevius  (fi.  from  236)  wrote  comedies  as  well  as 
tragedies,  so  that  the  rigorous  separation  observed  among  the 
Greeks  in  the  cultivation  of  the  two  dramatic  species  was  at  first 
neglected  at  Rome.  His  realistic  tendency,  displayed  in  that 
fondness  for  political  allusions  which  brought  upon  him  the 
vengeance  of  a  noble  family  (the  Metelli)  incapable  of  imder- 
standing  a  joke  of  this  description,  might  p^haps  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  have  led  him  more  fully  to  develop  a 
^^^        new  tragic  species  invented  by  him.    But  the  fabuta 

Praetexia  or  praetextaia  (from  the  purple^bordered 
robe  worn  by  higher  magistrates)  was  not  destined  to  become 
the  means  of  emancipating  the  Roman  serious  drama  from  the 
control  of  Greek  examples.  In  design,  it  was  national  tragedy 
on  historic  subjects  of  patriotic  interest — which  the  Greeks  had 
treated  only  in  isolated  instances;  and  one  might  at  first  sight 
marvel  why,  after  Naevius  and  his  successors  had  produced 
skilful  examples  of  the  species,  it  should  have  failed  to  over- 
shadow and  outlast  in  popularity  a  tragedy  telling  the  oft-told 
foreign  tales  of  Thebes  and  Mycenae,  or  even  the  pseudoonoestra] 
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Story  ol  Trpy.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  to  how  great  an 
extent  so-called  early  Roman  history  consisted  of  the  traditions 
of  the  gentesy  and  how  little  the  party-life  of  later  republican  Rome 
lent  itself  to  a  dramatic  treatment  likely  to  be  acceptable  both 
to  the  nobility  and  to  the  multitude.  As  for  the  emperors,  the 
last  licence  they  would  have  permitted  to  the  theatre  was  a  free 
popular  treatment  of  the  national  history;  if  Augustus  prohibited 
the  publication  of  a  tragedy  by  his  adoptive  father  on  the  subject 
of  Oedipus,  it  was  improbable  ^hat  he  or  his  successors  should 
have  sanctioned  the  periormance  of  pUys  dealing  with  the 
earthly  fortunes  of  Divus  Julius  himself,  or  with  the  story  of 
Marius,  or  that  of  the  Gracchi,  or  any  of  the  other  tragic  themes 
of  later  republican  or  imperial  history.  Thp  historic  drama  at 
Rome  thus  had  no  opportimity  fpr  a  vigorous  life,  even  could 
tragedy  have  severed  its  main  course  from  the  Greek  literature 
of  which  it  has  been  well  called  a  **  free-hand  copy."  The 
praetextae  of  which  we  know  chiefly  treat — possibly  here  and 
there  helped  to  form ' — ^legei^ds  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  or  celebrate 
battles  chronicled  in  family  or  public  records';  and  in  the  end 
the  species  died  a  natural  death.' 

Q.  Ennius  (239-168),  the  favourite  poet  of  the  great  families, 
was  qualified  by  his  Tarentine  education,  which  taught  the  Oscaa 
youth  the  Greek  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue  (so  that 
he  boasted  ''  three  souls  ")>  to  become  the  literary 
exponent  of  the  Hellenizing  tendencies  of  his  age  of 
Roman  society.  Nearly  half  of  the  extant  names  of 
his  tragedies  belong  to  the  Trojan  cycle;  and  Euripides  was 
clearly  his  favourite  source  and  model.  M.  Pacuvius  (b.  c,  229), 
like  E^nnius  subject  from  his  youth  up  to  the  influences  of  Greek 
civilization,  and  the  first  Roman  dramatist  who  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  tragic  dram^,.was  the  least  fertile  of  the  chief 
Roman  tragedians,  but  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  indisput- 
ably superior  to  Ennius.  He  again  wa^  generally  (though  not 
unifonnly)  held  to  have  beesn  suri>a3sed  by  L.  Accius  {Ik  170),  a 
learned  scholar  and  prolific  dije^natist,  of  who9e  plays  50  titles 
and  a  very  large  number  of  fragments  have  been  preserved. 
The  i^ays  of  the  last-named  three  poets  maintained  themselves 
on  the  stage  till  the  close  of  the  republic;  and  Accius  was  quoted 
by  the  emperor  Tiberius.^  Of  the  oth^r  tragic  writers  of  the 
republic  several  were  dikUanU — such  as  the  great  orator  aad 
eminent  politician  C.  Julius  Strabo;  the  cultivated  officer 
Q.  Tullius  Cicero,  who  made  an  attempt,  disapproved  by  his 
illustrious  brother,  to  introduce  the  satyr-drama  into  the  Roman 
theatre;  L.  Cornelius  Balbus,  a  Caesarian  partisan;  and  finally 
C^  Julius  Caesar  himself. 

Tragedy  continued  to  be  cultivated  under  the  earlier  emperors; 
and  one  author,  the  famous  and  ill-fated  L.  Annaeus  Seneca 
(4  B.C.-A.D.  65),  left  behind  him  a  series  of  works 
which  were  to  exercise  a  paramount  influence  i^>on  the 
beginnings  of  modem  tragedy.  In  accordance  with  the  character 
of  their  author's  pros^work,  they  exhibit  a  strong  predominance 
of  the  rhetorical  element,  and  an  artificiality  of  style  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  poets  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  from  whom 
Seneca  derived  his  themes.  Yet  he  is  interesting,  not  only  by 
these  devices  and  by  a  '^  sensational ''  choice  of  themes,  but  also 
by  a  quickness  of  treatment  which  we  may  call  ''  modern,'^  a 
quality  not  easily  resisted  in  a  dramatist.  The  metrification  of 
his  plays  is  very  strict,  and  they  were  doubtless  intended  for 
recitation,  whether  or  not  also  designed  for  the  stage.  A  few 
tragic  poets  are  mentioned  after  Seneca,  till  about  the  reign  of 
Domitian  (81-96)  the  list  comes  to  an  end.  The  close  of  Roman 
tragic  literature  is  obscurer  than  its  beg^ming;  and,  while  there 
are  traces  of  tragic  performances  at  Rome  as  late  as  even  the 
6th  century,  we  are  ignorant  how  long  the  \rarks  of  the  old 

^Naevius,  Lupus  (The  Wolf)\  Romulus;  EUinius,  Sabinae  (The 
Sabine  Women) ;  Accius,  Brutus. 

*  Naevius,  Clastidium  {Marc^us^)*  Ennius,  Ambracia;  Pacuvius, 
Pontius ',  Accius,  Aenead<ui  (Decius?). 

^  Balbus's  Iter  (The  MitMn),  an  isolated  play  oh  anmsode  of  the 
Pharsalian  campaigiL  seems  to  have  been  composed  for  the  tottn 
private  delectation  of  its  author  and  hero,     Ociavia,  a  late 
ascribed  to  Seneca,  was  certainly  not  written  by  him. 

*  *'  Oderiht  dam  nietiiant  "  (AiteUs). 
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masters   of  Roman   tragedy    maintained   themselves '  on   tbe 
stage. 

It  ^ould  obviously  be  an  error  to  draw  fr6m  the  plays  of 
Seneca,  conchisions  as  to  the  method  and  style  of  the  eariier 
Ouvmcimr^  writers.  In  general,  however,  no  important  changes 
Mfcs  o/  seem  to  have  occorred  in  the  progress  of  Roman  tragic 
**«**  composition.  Tht  later  Greek  pla3rs  remained,  so  far 
^'^^''^'  '  as  can  be  gathered,  the  models  in  treatment;  and, 
inasmuch!  sis  at  Rokne  the  several  plays  were  performed  singly,' 
there  was  every  indikement  to  make  their  action  as  fuU  and 
complicated  as  possible.  Hie  dialogue-scenes  (div^bia)  appear 
to  have  been  largely  interspersed  with  musical  passages  (con/xc^i) ; 
but  tlie  effect  of  the  latter  must  have  suffered  from  the  barbarous 
custom  of  having  the  songs  sung  by  a  boy,  placed  in  front  of  the 
ftute-player  {cantor),  while  the  actor  accompanied  them  with 
gesticulations.  The  chorus  (unHke  the  Greek)  stood  on  the  stage 
itself  and  seems  occasionally  at  least  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
action.  But  the  whole  of  the  musical  element  can  hardly  have 
attained  to  so  full  a  development  as  among  the  Greeks.  The 
drmions  of  the  action  appear  at  £rst  to  have  been  three;  from' 
the  addition  of  prologue  and  epilogue  may  have  arisen  the 
invention  (probably  due  in  tragedy  to  Varro)  of  the  fixed  number 
of  five  acts.  In  style,  such  influence  as  the  genius  of  Roman 
literature  could  exercise  must  have  been  in  the  direction  of  the 
rhetorical  and  the  pathetic;  a  superfluity  of  energy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  defect  of  poetic  richness  on  the  other,  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  characterize  these,  as  they  did  all  the  other  productions 
of  early  Roman  poetry. 

In  Roman  comedy  two  different  kinds — ^respectively  called 
PaUiaki  and  tog(Ua  from  well-known  names  of  dress — were  dis- 
tinguished, — the  former  treating  Greek  subjects  and 
fJJJJ2^  ^  imitating  Greek  originals,  the  latter  professing  a  native 
C9me4y.  character.  The  pallia^  sought  its  originals  especially 
In  New  Attic  comedy;  and  its  authors,  as  they 
advanced  in  refinement  of  style,  became  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  their  modeb,  and  unwilling  to  gratify  the  coarser 
iBfifi^^  tastes  of  the  public  by  local  allusions  or  gross  season- 
ings. But  that  kind  of  comedy  which  shrinks  from 
the  rude  breath  of  popular  applause  usually  has  in  the  end  to 
give  way  to  less  squeamish  rivals;  and  thus,  after  the  species 
had  been  cultivated  for  about  a  century  (c.  250-150  B.C.),  patttatae 
ceased  to  be  con^)osed  except  for  the  amusement  of  select  circles, 
though  the  works  of  the  most  successful  authors,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  kept  the  stage  even  after  the  establishment  of  the 
empire.  Among  the  earlier  writers  of  paUiatae  were  the  tragic 
poets  Andronicus,  Naevius  and  Ennius,  but  they  were  alike 
PUuia9,  sxffpassed  by  T.  Maccius  Plautus  (254-184),  nearly  all 
of  whose  comedies  esteemed  genuine  by  Varro — ^not 
less  than  20  in  number — ^have  been  preserved,  though  twelve  of 
them  were  not  known  to  the  modem  world  before  1429.  He 
was  exclusively  a  comic  poet,  and,  though  he  borrowed  his  plots 
from  the  Greeks — from  Diphilus  and  Philemon  apparently  in 
preference  to  the  more  refined  Menander — ^there  was  in  him  a 
genuinely  national  as  well  as  a  genuinely  popular  element. 
Of  the  extent  of  his  originality  it  is  impossible  to  judge;  probably 
it  lies  in  his  elaboration  of  types  of  character  and  the  comic  turns 
of  his  dialogue  rather  than  in  his  plots.  Modern  comedy  is 
indebted  to  him  m  aU  these  points;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  attention  his  text  has  for  linguistic 
reasons  received  from  scholarship  both  ancient  and  modem, 
hfe  merits  have  met  with  quite  their  full  share  of  recognition. 
Caecilhis  Statins  (an  Insiibrian  brought  to  Rome  as  a  captive 
c.  200)  stands  midway  between  Plautus  and  Terence,  but  no 
T§f9BC9.  plays  of  his  remain.  P.  Terentius  Afer  (c.  185-159) 
was,  as  his  cognomen*  implies,  a  native  of  Carthage,  of 
whose  conqueror  he  enjoyed  the  patronage.  His  six  extant 
come^es  seem  to  be  tolerably  close  renderings  of  their  Greek 
originals,  nearly  all  of  which  were  plays  of  Menander.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  the  works  of  Terence  to  be  preserved  in  an 
exceptionally  large  number  6f  MSS.  in  the  monastic  libraries 
of  iht  mid(fle  iigied,  and' thus  (a^  will  be  seen)  to  become  a  main 
link  between  the  ancient  and  the   Christian  drama.'  As  ti 
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dramatist  he  is  distinguished  by  correctness  of  style  rather  than 
by  variety  in  his  plots  or  vivacity  in  his  characters;  his  chief 
merit — and  at  the  same  time  the  quality  which  has  rendered  him 
do  suitable  for  modem  imitation — is  to  be  sought  in  the  polite 
ease  of  his  dialogue.  In  general,  the  main  features  of  the  palliotae, 
which  were  divided  into  five  acts,  are  those  of  the  New  Comedy 
of  Athens,  like  which  they  had  no  dhoms;-  for  purposes  of 
explanation  from  author  to  audience  the  prologue  sufiBced; 
the  Roman  versions  were  probably  terser  than  their  originals, 
which  they  often  altered  by  the  process  called  contaminaH&n. 

The  togatae,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  included  all 
Roman  plays  of  native  origin — among  the  rest,  the  praetextae, 
in  contradistinction  to  which  and  to  the  transient 
species  of  the  trabeatae  (from  the  dress  of  the  knights) 
the  comedies  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  lower  classes  were 
afterwards  called  tahemariae  (from  taberna,  a  shop),  a  name 
suited  by  some  of  their  extant  titles,^  while  others  point  to 
the  treatment  of  provincial  scenes.'  The  togaia,  which  was 
necessarily  more  realistic  than  the  palliaia,  and  doubtless  fresher 
as  well  as  coarser  in  tone,  flourished  in  Roman  literature  between 
170  and  80  B.C.  In  this  species  Titinius,  all  whose  plays  bear 
Latin  titles  and  were  tdbemariaej  was  succeeded  by  the  more 
refined  L.  Afranius,  who,  though  still  choosing  natural  subjects, 
seems  to  have  treated  them  in  the  spirit  of  Menander.  His 
plays  continued  to  be  performed  under  the  empire,  though  with 
an  atimixture  of  elements  derived  from  that  lower  species,  the 
pantomime,  to  whidi  they  also  were  in  the  end  to  succumb. 
The  Romans  likewise  adopted  the  burlesque  kind  of  comedy 
called  from  its  inventor  Rhinffumica,  and  by  other  names  (see 
above).  But  with  them,  the  general  course  of  the  drama,  which 
with  the  Greeks  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  could  not  fiail  to  be  merged 
into  the  flood. 

The  end  of  Roman  dramatic  literature  was  dilettantism  and 
criticism;  the  end  of  the  Roman  drama  was  spectacle  and 
show,  buffoonery  and  sensual  allurement.  It  was  for 
this  that  the  theatre  had  passed  through  all  its  early  ^J^^m 
troubles,  when  the  political  puritanism  of  the  old  itemtn. 
school  had  upheld  the  martial  games  of  the  circus 
against  the  enervating  influence  of  the  stage.  In  those  da)^  the 
guardians  of  Roman  virtue  had  sought  to  diminish  the  attractions 
of  the  theatre  by  insisting  upon  its  remaining  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible;  but  as  was  usual  at  Rome,  the  privileges  of  the  upper 
orders  were  at  last  extended  to  the  population  at  large,  thou^ 
a  separation  of  classes  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  a  Roman 
audience.  The  first  permanent  theatre  erected  at  Rome  was  that 
of  Cn.  Pompeius  (55  B.C.),  which  contained  nearly  18,000  seats; 
but  even  of  this  the  portion  allotted  to  the  performers  (scaena) 
was  of  wood;  nor  was  it  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.d.  22)  that, 
after  being  bumt  down,  the  edifice  was  rebuilt  in  stone. 

Though  a  species  of  amateur  literary  censorship,  introduced 
by  Pompeius,  became  customary  in  the  Augustan  age,  in  general 
the  drama's  laws  at  Rome  were  given  by  the  drama's 
patroiis-*-in  other  words,  the  production  of  plays  was 
a  matter  of  private  speculation.  The  exhibitions  were  contracted 
for  with  the  officials  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  public 
amusements  {curatores  ludorum) ;  the  actors  were  slaves  trained 
for  the  art,  mostly  natives  of  southern  Italy  or  Greece.  Many 
of  them  rose  to  reputation  and  wealth,  purchiased  their  freedom, 
and  themselves  became  directors  of  companies;  but,  though 
Sulla  might  make  a  knight  of  Rosdus,  and  Caesar  and  his  friends 
defy  andent  prejudice,  the  stigma  of  dvil  disability  (infamia) 
was  not  removed  from  the  profession,  which  in  the  great  days  of 
the  Attic  drama  had  been  held  in  honour  at  Athens.  But,  on 
the  whole,  the  sodal  treatment  of  actors  was  easy  in  the  days  of 
the  eariy  empire;  senators  and  knights  actually  appeared  on  the 
stage;  Nero  sang  on  it;  and  a  paniamimus  was  made  praefectus 
i/rW  by  Elagabalus. 

The  actor's  art  was  carried  on  at  Rome  under  conditions 
differing  in  other  respects  from  those  of  the  Greek  theatre* 

^Augur;    Cinerofius    (The    Crimipr);    FuUonia    (The.  Fuller's 
Trade)  \Liberiu5  {The  Freedman) ;  Ttlncina  {The  FluU-Girt). 
*  Brundisinae;  FerentinatisySetina. 
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The  Romans  loved  a  full  stage,  and  from  the  later  period  of  the 
republic  liked  to  see  it  crowded  with  supernumeraries.  This 
accorded  with  their  military  instincts,  and  with  the  general 
grossness  of  their  tastes,  which  led  them  in  the  theatre  as  well 
as  in  the  circus  to  delight  in  spectacle  and  tumult,  and  to  applaud 
Pompeius  when  he  furnished  forth  the  return  of  Agamemnon  in 
the  Clytaemnestra  with  a  grand  total  of  600  heavily-laden  mules. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  actors  stood  nearer  to  the  spectators  in 
the  Roman  theatre  than  in  the  Greek,  the  stage  (pulpUum)  not 
being  separated  from  the  first  rows  of  the  audience  by  an  orchestra 
occupied  by  the  chorus;  and  this  led  in  earlier  times  to  the 
absence  of  masks,  diversely  coloured  wigs  serving  to  distinguish 
the  age  of  the  characters.  Roscius,  however,  is  said  (because  of 
an  obliquity  of  vision  which  disfigured  his  countenance)  to  have 
introduced  the  use  of  masks;  and  the  retrograde  innovation, 
though  disapproved  of,  maintained  itself.  The  tragic  actors 
wore  the  crepida,  corresponding  to  the  cothurnus^  and  a  heavy 
toga,  which  in  the  praetexta  had  the  purple  border  giving  its 
name  to  the  species.  The  conventional  costumes  of  the  various 
kinds  of  comedy  are  likewise  indicated  by  their  names.  The 
comparative  nearness  of  the  actors  to  the  spectators  encoiuraged 
the  growth  of  that  close  criticism  of  acting  which  has  always 
been  dear  to  an  Italian  public,  and  which  in  ancient  days  mani- 
fested itself  at  Rome  in  all  the  ways  familiar  to  modem  audiences. 
Where  there  is  criticism,  devices  are  apt  to  spring  up  for  anticipat- 
ing or  directing  it;  and  the  evU  institution  of  the  daque  is 
modelled  on  Roman  precedent,  typified  by  the  standing  conclu- 
sion "  plauditel  "  in  the  epilogues  of  the  palliatae. 

In  fine,  though  the  art  of  acting  at  Rome  must  have  originally 
formed  itself  on  Greek  example  and  precept,  it  was  doubtless 

elaborated  with  a  care  unknown  to  the  greatest  Attic 
RoKhis  artists.  Its  most  famous  representatives  were  Gallus, 
>i«MAn>«     <^^  after  his  emancipation  Q.  Roscius  Gallus  (d.  c. 

6a  B.C.),  who,  like  the  great  ''English  Roscius," 
excelled  equally  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  bis  yoimger  con- 
temporary Godius  Aesopus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  likewise  eminent 
in  both  branches  of  his  art,  though  in  tragedy  more  particularly. 
Both  these  great  actors  are  said  to  have  been  constant  hearers 
of  the  great  orator  Hortensius;  and  Roscius  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  relations  between  oratoiy  and  acting.  In  the  influence  of 
oratory  upon  the  drama  are  perhaps  to  be  sought  the  chief 
among  the  nobler  features  of  Roman  tragedy  to  which  a  native 
origin  may  be  fairly  ascribed. 

9.  Downfall  ot  the  Classical  Drama 

The  ignoble  end  of  the  Roman — and  with  it  of  the  ancient 
classical — drama  has  been  already  foreshadowed.  The  elements 
of  dance  and  song,  never  integrally  united  with  the  dialogue 
in  Roman  tragedy,  were  now  altogether  separated  from  it. 
While  it  became  customary  simply  to  recite  tragedies  to  the  small 
audiences  who  continued  (or,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  affected)  to 
appreciate  them,  the  patUomimus  commended  itself  to  the 
heterogeneous  multitudes  of  the  Roman  theatre  and  to  an  effete 
upper  class  by  confining  the  performance  of  the  actor  to 
gesticulation  and  dancing,  a  chorus  singing  the  accom- 
panying text.  The  species  was  developed  with  extra- 
ordinary success  already  imder  Augustus  by  Pylades  and 
Bathyllus;  and  so  popular  were  these  entertainments  that 
even  eminent  poets,  such  as  Lucan  (d.  a.d.  65),  wrote  the  librettos 
for  these  fabulae  salHcae  (ballets),  of  which  the  subjects  were 
generally  mythological,  only  now  and  then  historical,  and  chiefly 
of  an  amorous  kind.  A  single  masked  performer  was  able  to 
enchant  admiring  crowds  by  the  art  of  gesticulation  and  move- 
ment only.  In  what  direction  this  art  tended,  when  suiting  itself 
to  the  most  abnormal  demands  of  a  recklessly  sensual  age,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  remark  of  one  of  the  last  pagan  historians 
of  the  empire,  that  the  introduction  of  pantomimes  was  a  sign 
of  the  general  moral  decay  of  the  world  which  began  with  the 
beginning  of  the  monarchy.  Comedy  more  easily  lost 
itself  in  the  cognate  form  of  the  mimuSy  which  sur- 
vived all  other  kinds  of  comic  entertainments  because  of  its 
more  audacious  immorality  and  open  obscenity.    Women  took 
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part  in  these  performances,  by  means  of  which,  as  late  as  the 
6th  century,  a  mima  acquired  a  celebrity  which  ultimately 
raised  her  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  perhaps  occasioned  the 
removal  of  a  disability  which  would  have  rendereu  her  marriage 
with  Justinian  impossible. 

Meanwhile,  the  regular  drsgna  had  lingered  on,  enjo3ring  in 
all  its  forms  imperial  patronage  in  the  days  of  the  literary 
revival  imder  Hadrian  (117-138);  but  the  perennial  nmAmoM 
taste  for  the  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  mmdtim 
was  as  strong  at  Byzantium  as  it  was  at  Rome,  and  S*?y* 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  days  of  Constantine  ^■'**- 
the  Great  (306-337),  under  whom  the  reaction  set  in,  determined 
the  downfiill  of  die  dramatic  art.  It  was  not  absolutely  extin- 
guished even  by  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians;  but 
a  bitter  adversary  had  by  this  time  risen  into  power.  The  whole 
authority  of  the  Christian  Church  had,  without  usually  caring  to 
distinguish  between  the  nobler  and  the  looser  elements  in  the 
drama,  involved  all  its  manifestations  in  a  consistent  condem- 
nation (as  in  TertuUian's  De  speciaculis,  200  c),  comprehended 
them  all  in  an  imcompromising  anathema.  When  the  faith  of 
that  Church  was  acknowledged  as  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  doom  of  the  theatre  was  sealed.  It  died  hard, 
however,  both  in  the  capitals  and  in  many  of  the  provincial 
centres  of  East  and  West  alike.  At  Rome  the  last  mention  of 
speclacula  as  still  in  existence  seems  to  date  from  the  sway  of  the 
East-Goths  under  Theodoric  and  his  successor,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  6th  century.  In  the  capital  and  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  stage  cannot  be 
similarly  traced;  but  its  end  is  authoritatively  assigned  to  the 
period  of  Saracen  invasions  which  began  with  the  Omayyad 
dynasty  in  the  7th  century.     . 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  doom  which  thus  slowly  and 
gradually  overtook  the  Roman  theatre  was  imdeserved.  The 
remnants  of  the  literary  drama  had  long  been  overshadowed  by 
entertainments  such  as  both  earlier  and  later  Roman  emperors— 
Domitian  and  Trajan  as  weU  as  Galerius  and  Constantine — ^had 
found  themselves  constrained  to  prohibit  in  the  interests  of  public 
morality  and  order,  by  the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  amphitheatre 
and  by  the  maddening  excitement  of  the  circus.  The  art  of 
acting  had  sunk  into  pandering  to  the  lewd  or  frivolous  itch  of 
eye  and  ear;  its  professors  had,  in  the  words  of  a  most  judicious 
modem  historian,  become  ''a  danger  to  the  peace  of  house- 
holders, as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  the  streets '';  and  the  theatre 
had  contributed  its  utmost  to  the  demoralization  of  a  world. 
The  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Christian  Church  towards  the 
stage  was  in  general  as  unavoidable  as  its  particular  expressions 
were  at  times  heated  by  fanaticism  or  distorted  by  ignorance. 
Had  she  not  visited  with  her  condemnation  a  wildemess  of  decay, 
she  could  not  herself  have  become — what  she  little  dreamt  of 

« 

becoming — the  nursing  mother  of  the  new  birth  of  an  art  which 
seemed  incapable  of  regeneration. 

Though  already  in  the  4th  century  scenici  had  been  excluded 
from  the  benefit  of  Christian  sacraments,  and  excommunicatios 
had  been  extended  to  those  who  visited  theatres  instead 
of  churches  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  while  ^e  clergy  2^S» 
were  absolutely  prohibited  from  entering  a  theatre,  mimrr 
and  though  similar  enactments  had  followed  at  later 
dates — ^yet  the  entertainments  of  the  condemned  profession  bad 
never  been  entirely  suppressed,  and  had  even  occasionally 
received  imperial  patronage.  The  legislation  on  the  subject 
in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  (accepted  by  both  empires  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  5th  century)  shows  a  measure  of  tolerance 
indicating  a  conviction  that  the  theatrical  profession  coidd  not 
be  suppressed.  Gradually,  however,  as.  they  lost  all  footing  in 
the  centres  of  civic  life,  the  mimes  and  their  fellows  became  a 
wandering  fraternity,  who  doubtless  appeared  at  festivals 
when  their  services  were  required,  and  vanished  again  into  the 
depths  of  the  obscurity  which  has  ever  covered  that  mysterious 
existence — the  strollers'  life. ,  It  wias  thus  that  these  strange 
intermediaries  of  civiUzation  carried  down  such  traditions  as 
survived  of  the  acting  dram^t  of.  pagan  antiquity  into  the 
succeeding  ages.  .     ,  ..^      /         .,..   , 
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While  the  scattered  and  persecuted  strollers  thus  kept  alive 
something  of  the  p<^ularity,  if  not  of  the  loftier  traditions,  of 
their  art,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  an 
ntter  absence  of  written  compositions  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  ancient  and  modern  dramatic  literature. 
In  the  midst  of  the  condemnation  with  which  the 
Christian  Church  visited  the  stage,  its  professors  and 
votaries,  we  find  individual  ecclesiastics  resorting  in  their 
writings  to  both  the  tragic  and  the  comic  form  of  the  ancient 
drama.  These  isolated  productions,  which  include  the  Xputt6s 
7r6jtrx.taif  {Passion  of  Christy  formerly  attributed  to  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  the  Querolus,  long  fathered  upon  Flautus  himself, 
were  doubtless  noostly  written  for  educational  purposes — 
whether  £urq>ides  and  Lycophron,  or  Menander,  Plautus  and 
Terence,  served  as  the  outward  models.  The  same  was  probably 
--^  jy,  the  design  of  the  famous  "  comedies  "  of  Hrosvitha,  the 
Benedictine  nun  of  Gandersheim,  in  EastphaUan 
Saxony,  which  associate  themselves  in  the  history  of  Christian 
literature  with  the  spiritual  revival  of  the  zoth  century  in  the 
da3rs  of  Otto  the  Great.  While  avowedly  imitated  in  form  from 
the  comedies  of  Terencei  these  religious  exercises  derive  their 
themes — ^martyrdoms,^  and  miractdous  or  otherwise  startling 
conversicms* — ^from  the  legends  of  Christian  saints.  Thus, 
from  perhaps  the  9th  to  the  12th  centuries,  Germany  and  France, 
and  through  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  Norman  Conquest,: 
England,  became  acquainted  with  what  may  be  called  the  literary 
monastic  drama.  It. was  no  doubt  occasionally  performed  by 
the  children  under  the  care  of  monks  or  nuns,  or  by  the  religious 
themselves;  an  exhibition  of  the  former  kind  was  that  of  the 
Play  of  St  Katharine,  acted  at  Dunstable  about  the  year  mo 
in  "  copes  "  by  the  scholars  of  the  Norman  Geoffrey,  aiterwards 
abbot  of  St  Albans.  Nothing  is  known  concerning  it  except 
the  fact  of  its  performance,  which  was  certainly  not  regarded  as 
a  novelty. 

These  efforts  of  the  cloister  came  in  time  to  blend  themselves 
with  more  popular  forms  of  the  early  medieval  drama.  The 
The  Joeo'  natural  agents  in  the  transmission  of  these  popular 
MtofM,  forms  were  thosemimes,  whom^  while  therepresen  ta  tives 
of  more  elaborate  developments,  the  ^^  pantomimes  " 
in  particular,  had  inevitably  succumbed,  the  Roman 
drama  had  left  surviving  it,  unextinguished  and  imextinguishable. 
Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  how  in  the  long  interval 
now  in  question*-*the  "  dark  ages,"  which  may,  from  the  present 
point  of  view,  be  reckoned  from  about  the  6th  to  the  i  ith  century 
^-the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  elements  of  what  may  be  broadly 
designated  as  medieval  **  minstrelsy,"  more  or  less  imperceptibly, 
coalesced.  The  traditions  of  the  disestablished  and  disendowed 
mimus  combined  with  the  "  occupation  "  of  the  Teutonic  scdp, 
who  as  a  professional  personage  does  not  occur'  in  the  earliest 
Teutonic  poetry,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  very  distinctly  traceable 
under  this  name  or  that  of  the  **  gleeman,"  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature,  before  it  fell  imder  the  control  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Her  influence  and  that  of  docile  rulers,  both  in  Elngland  and  in 
the  far  wider  area  of  the  Frank  empire,  gradually  prevailed  even 
over  the  inherited  goodwill  which  neither  Alfred  nor  even  Charles 
the  Great  had  denied  to  the  composite  growth  in  which  mimus 
and  sc0p  alike  had  a  share. 

How  far  the  joculatores — ^which  in  the  eariy  middle  ages  came 
to  be  the  name  most  widely  given  to  these  irresponsible  trans- 
mitters of  a  great  artistic  trust — kept  alive  the  usage  of  entertain^ 
ments  more  essentially  dramatic  than  the  minor  varieties  of 
their  performances,  we  cannot  say.  In  different  countries  these 
entertainers  suited  themselves  to  different  tastes,  and  with  the 
rise  of  native  literatures  to  different  literary  tendencies.  The 
literature  of  the  troubadours  of  Provence,  which  communicated 
itself  to  Spain  and  Italy,  came  only  into  isolated  contact  with  th^ 
beginnings  of  the  religious  drama;  in  northern  France  the 
Jongleurs,  as  the  joculatores  were  now  called,  were  confounded 

1  GaUfcanuSt  part  ii, ;  Satieniia, 
'  *  GalUcanus,  part  1. ;  OtlUmachus  r  Abraham ;-  Paphnuiiust 


with  the  trouvhres,  who,  to  the  accompaniment  of  vielle  or  harp^ 
sang  the  chansons  de  geste  conmiemorative  of  deeds  of  war. 
As  appointed  servants  of  particular  households  they  were  here,, 
and  afterwards  in  England,  called  menestrels  (from  ministeriaks) 
or  minstrels.  Such  a  histrio  or  mimus  (as  he  is  called)  was 
Taillefer,  who  rode  first  into  the  fight  at  Hastings,  singing  his 
songs  of  Roland  and  Charlemagne,  and  tossing  his  sword  in  the 
air  and  catching  it  again.  In  England  such  accomplished 
minstrels  easily  outshone  the  less  versatile  gleemen  of  pre- 
Norman  times,  and  one  or  two  of  them  appeared  as  landholders 
in  Domesday  Book,  and  many^en joyed  the  favour  of  the  Norman, 
Angevin  and  Plantagenet  kings.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
humbler  members  of  the  craft  spent  their  lives  in  strolling  from 
castle  to  convent,  from  village-green  to  city-street,  and  there 
exhibiting  their  skill  as  dancers,  tumblers,  jugglers  proper,  and 
as  masquers  and  conductors  of  bears  and  other  dumb  contributors 
to  popular  wonder  and  merriment.  Their  only  chance  of  survival 
finally  came  to  lie  in  organizaticm  xmder  the  protection  of  powerful 
nobles;  but  when,  in  the  15th  century  in  England,  companies  of 
players  issued  forth  from  towns  and  villages,  the  profession, 
in  so  far  as  its  members  had  not  secured  preference,  saw  itself 
threatened  with  ruin. 

In  any  attempt  to  explain  the  transoEiission  of  dramatic 
elements  from  pagan  to  Christian  times,  and  the  influence 
exercised  by  this  transmission  upon  the  beginnings  of  Smrvivab 
the  medieval  drama,  account  should  finally  be  taken '''^ '^''p^- 
of  the  pertinacious  survival  of  popular  festive  rites  and  ^j^'  ^^ 
ceremonies.  From  the  days  of  Gregory  the  Great,  «.e.  ibstfv^ 
from  the  end  of  the  6th  century  onwards^  the  Western  eenmoaieu 
Church  tolerated  and  even  attracted  to  her  own  •'*^ 
festivals  popular  customs,  significant  of  rejoicing,"*^*** 
which  were  in  truth  relics  of  heathen  ritual.  Such  were  the 
Mithraic  feast  of  the  25th  of  December,  or  the  egg  of  Eostie-tide, 
and  a  multitude  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic  agricultural  ceremonies. 
These  rites,  originally  symbolical  of  propitiation  or  of  weather- 
magic,  were  of  a  semi-dramatic  nature — such  as  the  dicing  c& 
the  neck  of  com  in  water,  sprinkling  holy  drops  upon  persons 
or  animals,  processions  of  beasts  or  men  in  beasl^maaks,  dressing 
trees  with  flowers,  and  the  like,  but  above  all  ceremonial  dances^ 
often  in  disguise.  The  sword-dance,  recorded  by  Tacitus,  of 
which  an  important  feature  was  the  symbolic  threat  of  death  to 
a  victim,  endured  (though  it  is  rarely  mentioned)  to  the  later 
middle  ages.  By  this  time  it  had  attracted  to  itself  a  variety  of 
additional  features,  and  of  characters  familiar  as  pace-eggers, 
mummers,  morris-dancers  (probably  of  distinct  origin),  who 
continually  enlarged  the  scope  of  their  performances^  especially 
as  regarded  their  comic  element.  The  dramatic  ''expulsion  of 
death,"  or  winter,  by  the  destruction  of  a  lay^figure — conunon 
through  western  Europe  about  the  8th  centmy — seems  con- 
nected with  a  more  elaborate  rite,  in  which' a  disguised  performer 
(who  perhaps  originally  represented  summer)  was  slain  and 
afterwards  revived  (the  PftngsU,  Jack  in  the  Green,  or  Green 
Knight).  This  representation,  after  acquiring  a  comic  com- 
plexion, was  annexed  by  the  character  dancers,  who  about  the 
15th  century  took  to  adding  still  livelier  incidents  from  songs 
treating  of  popular  heroes,  such  as  St  Geoige  and  Robin  Hood; 
which  latter  found  a  place  in  the  festivities  of  May  Day  with  their 
central  figure,  the  May  Queen.  The  earliest  ceremonial  obser- 
vances of  this  sort  were  clearly  connected^  with  pastoral  and 
agricultural  life;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  also  came 
to  have  a  share  in  them;  and  so,  as  will  be  seen  later,  did  the 
clergy.  They  were  in  particular  responsible  for  the  buffooneries 
of  the  feast  c^  fools  (or  asses),  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  popu- 
larity in  France  (though  protests  against  it  are  on  record  from 
the  nth  century  onwards  to  the  17th),  but  was  wdl  known  in>m 
London  to  Constantinople^  This  riotous  New  Year's  celebration 
was  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  Kalend  feasts^  which 
may  have  bequeathed  to  it  both  the  hobby-horse  and  the  lord, 
or  bishop,  of  misrule.  In  the  i6th  century  the  feadt  of  iools  was 
combined  with  the  elaborate  festirities  of  courts  and  titles 
during  thetwelveChristmasfeast-days — theseasoa  when  through- 
6ut  the  previous  two  centuries  the  '^  mtitnM€(rs  ^'^  <  e^petiaily 
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flouriBbed)  whoin  tbeir  disguisings  and  "viseres^'  began  as 
dancers  gesticulating  in  dumb^show,  but  ultimately  devdoped 
into  actors  proper. 

Thus  the  literary  and  the  professional  element,  as  well  as  that 
of  popular  festive  usages,  had  survived  to  become  tributaries 

to  the  mean  stream  of  the  early  Christian  drama^ 
2r  ^mHa^  which  had  its  direct  source  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
timne^  itself.  The  service  of  the  Mass  contains  in  itself 
tt0  dramatic  elements,  and  combines  with  the  reading 

aa^dhvmi  ^jyt  of  portions  of  Scripture  by  the  priest — ^its  *  *  epical " 
^J^^*     part — a  **  lyrical  "  part  in  the  anthems  and  reqx>nses 

of  the  congregation.  At  a  very  early  pcriod-*~certainly 
ahready  in  the  5th  century-^— it  was  usual  on  special  occasions  to 
increase  the  attractions  of  public  warship  by  living  pictures, 
illustrating  the  Gospel  narrative  and  accompanied  by  songs; 
and  thus  a  certain  amount  of  action  gradually  introduced  itself 
into  the  service.    The  insertion,  before  or  after  sung  portions 

of  the  service,  of  tropes,  originally  one  or  more  verses 
^^^'  of  texts,  usually  serving  as  introits  and  in  connexion 
with  the  gospel  of  the  day,  and  recited  by  the  two  halves  of  the 
choir,  naturally  led  to  dialogue  chanting;  and  this  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  illustrative  fragments  of  action,  such  as  drawing 
down  the  veil  from  before  the  altar. 

This  practice  of  interpolations  in  the  offices  of  the  church, 
which  is  attested  by  texts  from  the  9th  century  onwards  (the 

so-caHed  ^'  Winchester  tropes  "  belong  to  the  loth 
mmihif  ^^^  i^^W,  progressed,  till  on  the  great  festivals  of  the 
^^JSuy.  church  the  epical  part  of  the  littugy  was  systematically 
'  '  connected  with  spectacular  and  in  some  measuce 
mimical  adjuncts,  the  lyrical  accompaniment  being  of  course 
retained.  Thus  the  lihtrgical  mystery — the  earliest  form  of  the 
Christian  drama — ^was  gradually  called  into  existence.  This  had 
certainly  been  accomplished  as  early  as  the  loth  century,  when 
on  great  ecclesiastical  festivals  it  was  customary  for  the  priests 
to  perform  in  the  churches  these  offices  (as  they  were  called). 
The  whole  Easter  story,  from  the  burial  to  Emmaus,  was  thus 
presented,  the  Maries  and  the  angel  adding  their  lyrical  planctus; 
whik  the  surroundings  of  the  Nativity — the  Shepherds,  the 
Innocents,  &c. — ^were  linked  with  the  Shepherds  of  Epiphany 
by  a  recitation  of  '^  Prophets,"  including  Vergil  and  the  Sibyl. 
Before  long,  from  the  nth  century  onwards,  mysteries,  as  they 
were  called,  were  produced  in  France  on  scriptural  subjects 
unconnected  with  the  great  Church  festivals — such  as  the  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgins,  Adam  (with  the  fall  of  Lucifer),  Daniel, 
Lazarus,  &c.  Compositions  on  the  last-named  two  themes 
remain  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  medieval 
play^writers,  Hilarius,  who  may  have  been  an  Englishman, 
and  who  certainly  studied  under  Abelard.  He  also  wrote  a 
'*  miracle  "  of  St  Nicholas,  one  of  the  most  widely  popular  of 
medieval  saints.  Into  the  pieces  founded  on  the  Scripture 
narrative  outside  characters  and  incidents  were  occasionally 
introduced,  by  way  of  diverting  the  audience. 

These  mysteries  and  miracles  being  as  yet  represented  by  the 
clergy  only,  the  language  in  which  they  were  usually  written  is 

Ladn'-^in  many  varieties  of  verse  with  occasional 
^^Lrfi  pjf^se;  but  already  in  the  nth  century  the  further 
%y8i9^.     ^^  '^^^  taken  of  composing  these  texts  in  the  ver^ 

nacular— 'the  earliest  example  being  the  mystery  of  the 
Resucrection.  In  time  a  whole  series  of  mysteries  was  joined 
together;  a  pzgoess  which  was  at  first  roug^y  and  then  more 
elaborately  pursued  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  finally  resulted 
in  the  colUcUve  mystery — merely  a  scholars'  term  of  course,  but 
one  to  which  the  principal  examples  of  the  English  mystery  ^irama 
correspond. 

The  productions  of  the  medieval  religious  drama  it  is  usual 
technicaEy  to  divide  into  three  classes.    The  mysteries  proper 

deal  with  icriptural  events  only,  their  purpose  being 

to  set  forth,  with  the  aid  of  the  prophetic  or  pr^aratory 
am^mhtmb  hislory  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  especially  of 
0en>i''  the  fulfilling  events  of  the  New,  the  central  mystery 
githbed.  ^  j^  Redemption,  of  the  world,  as  accomplished  by 
the  iNjativity,  the  .Pasaion  and  the  Resurcectioo.    But  in  fact 
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these  were  not  kept  distinctly  apart  from  the  miracle-plays,  or 
miracles,  which  are  strictly  speaking  concerned  with  the  legends 
of  the  saints  of  the  church;  and  in  England  the  name  mysteries 
was  not  in  use.  Of  these  species  the  miracles  must  more  e^eci- 
ally  have  been  fed  from  the  resources  of  the  monastic  literaiy 
drama.  Thirdly,  the  moraUOeSy  or  moral^plays,  tesLch  and 
illustrate  the  same  truths — not,  however,  by  direct  representatiott 
of  scriptural  or  legendary  events  and  personages,  but  allegoric- 
ally,  their  characters  being  personified  virtues  or  qualities.  Of 
the  moralities  the  Norman  trouvtres  had  been  the  inventors; 
and  doubtless  this  innovation  connects  itself  with  the  endeavour, 
which  in  France  had  almost  proved  victorious  by  the  end  of  the 
13th  century,  to  emancipate  dramatic  performances  from  the 
control  of  the  church. 

The  attitude  of  the  clergy  towards  the  dramatic  performances 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  elaboration  of  the  services  of  the 
church,  but  soon  admitted  elements  from  other  sources,  ne  detgy 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  tmif orm.  As  the  plays  grew  mad  the 
longer,  their  paraphernalia  more  extensive,  and  their  r^Bgioua 
spectators  more  numerous,  they  began  to  be  repre-  *■■•• 
sented  outside  as  weU  as  inside  the  churches,  at  first  in  the 
churchyards,  and  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  came  to  be  gradu- 
ally preferred.  A  Beverley  Resurrection  play  {1220  c,)  and  some 
others  are  bilingual.  Miracles  were  less  dependent  on  this 
connexion  with  the  church  services  than  mysteries  proper; 
and  lay  assodations,  gilds,  and  schools  in  particular,  soon  began 
to  act  plays  in  honour  oi  their  patron  saints  in  or  near  their  own 
halls.  Lastly,,  as  scenes  and  characters  of  a  more  or  less  trivial 
description  were  admitted  even  into  the  plays  acted  or  super- 
intended by  the  clergy,  as  some  of  these  characters  came  to  be 
depended  on  by  the  audiences  for  conventional  extravagance  or 
bin,  every  new  Herod  seeking  to  out-Herod  his  predecessor,  and 
the  devils  and  their  chief  asserting  themselves  as  indiq;>ensable 
favourites,  the  comic  element  in  the  religious  drama  increased; 
and  that  drama  itself,  even  where  it  remained  associated  with 
the  church,  grew  more  and  more  profane.  The  endeavour  to 
sanctify  the  popular  tastes  to  religious  uses,  which  connects  itself 
with  the  institution  of  the  great  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  {lQt^y 
confirmed  131 1),  when  the  symbol  of  the  mystery  of  the  Incamap 
tion  was  borne  in  solemn  procession,  led  to  the  closer  union 
of  the  dramatic  exhibitions  (hence  often  called  processus)  with 
this  and  other  religious  feasts;  but  it  neither  limited  their  range 
nor  controlled  their  development. 

It  is  impossible  to  condense  into  a  few  sentences  the  extremely 
varied  history  of  the  processes  of  transformation  undergone  by 
the  medieval  drama  in  Europe  during  the  two  centuries  pn^g^n 
— ^from  about  1200  to  about  1400 — in  which  it  ran  aUbe 
a  course  of  its  own,  and  during  the  succeeding  period,  mmSeni 
in  which  it  was  only  partially  afiFected  by  the  influence  *™*  * 
of  the  Renaissance.  A  few  t3rpical  phenomena  may,  Europe 
however,  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  drama  of  each  of  the  several 
chief  countries  of  the  West;  where  the  vernacular  successfully 
supplanted  Latin  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  dramatic  speech, 
where  song  was  effectually  ousted  by  recitation  and  dialogue, 
and  where  fitnally,  though  the  emancipation  was  on  this  head 
nowhere  absolute,  the  religious  drama  gave  place  to  the  secular. 

In  France,  where  dramatic  performances  had  never  fallen 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  progress  was  speediest 
and  most  decided  towards  forms  approaching  those 
of  the  modem  drama.  The  earliest  pky  in  the  French 
tongue,  however,  the  12th-century  Adam,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Norman  in  England  (as  is  a  fragmentary 
Resurrection  of  much  the  same  date),  still  reveals  its  connexi(m 
with  the  liturgical  drama.  Jean  Bodel  of  Arras'  mirade-play 
of  St  Nicolas  (before  1205)  is  already  the  production  of  a  secular 
author,  probably  designed  for  the  edification  of  some  civic  con- 
fraternity to  which  he  belonged,  and  has  some  realistic  features. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  TheophUus  oi  Rutebeuf  (d.  c.  1980)  Ueats 
it&  Faust-like  theme,  with  which  we  meet  again  in  Low-^enaan 
dramatic  literature  two  centuries  later,  in  a  rather  lifeless  form 
but  in  a  highly  religious  spirit,  and  belongs  to  the  cycle  of 
miracles  of  the  Virgitk  of  which  ^examples  abound  throughout 
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this  period,  fiaster  or  Paqaioa  plays  we^e*  fuUy  ^tabbhed  in 
populax  acceptance  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  other  towns  of  France 
by  the  end  of  the  14th  centuiy;  and  in  140a  the  ConfrMe  de 
la  Fassioftf  who  at  first  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
performance  of  this  species,  obtained  a  royal  privilege  for  the 
purpose.  These  series  of  religious  plays  were  both  extensive 
and  elaborate;  perhaps  the  most  notable  series  (c.  1450)  is  that 
by  Arnoul  Greban,  who  died  as  a  canon  of  Le  Mans,  his  native 
town.  Its  revision,  by  Jean  Michel,  containing  much  illustrative 
detail  (first  performed  at  Angecs  in  X4S6),  was  very  popular* 
Still  more  elaborate  is  the  Rouen  Christmas  mystery  of  1474, 
and  the  celebrated  Mysihre  du  vml  UstametUy  produced  at 
Abbeville  in  1458,  and  performed  at  Paris  in  1500.  Most  of  the 
Proven^  Christmas  cund  Passion  plays  date  from  the  C4th 
century,  as  well  as  a  miracle  of  St  Agne&  The  miracles  of  saints 
were  popular  in  ail  parts  of  France,  and  the  diversity  of  local 
colouring  naturally  imparted  to  th^  pcoductioas  contributed 
materially  to  the  growth  of  the  early  French  drama..  The 
miracles  of  Ste  Genevieve  and  St  Denis  came  directly  home  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  as  that  of  St  Martin  to  the  citizens  of 
Tours;  while  the  early  victories  of  St  Louis  over  the  English 
might  claim  a  national  significance  for  the  dramatic  celebration 
of  his  deeds.  The  lo<;al  saints  of  Provence  were  in  their  tqrn 
honoured  by  miracles  dating  from  the  15th  and  16th  centuriesL 

It  is  less  easy  to  trace  the  origins  of  the  comic  medieval  drama 
in  France,  coimected  as  they  axe  with  an  extraprdinaiy  variety 
of  associations  for  professiooali  pious  ^od  pleasurable  purposes. 
The  hidi  inJumesH  in  which  the  students  of  a  Paris  coUege 
(Navarre)  were  ini3i  5  debarred  from  engaging  cannoit  be  proved 
to  have  been  dramatic  performances;  the  earliest  known  secular 
plays  presented  by  university  students  ia  Ftance  were  moralities, 
performed  in  1426  and  i45r.  These  plays,  depictiog  conflicts 
between  opposing  influences — and  at  bottom  the  struggle  between 
good  and  evil  in  the  human  soul — beconie  moice  frequent  from 
aboiit  this  time  onwards.  Now  it  is  (at  Rennes  in  1439)  the 
contention  between  Bieip^visi  and  Mai'^mU  (who  at  the  close 
find  themsetves  respectively  in  charge  of  Bonne-fin  aad  MaU^ 
fin) ;,  now,  one  between  I'hontme  juste  aad  I'h&mme  mondain; 
now,  the  contrasted  story  of  Les  E>nf(u4s  de  Maintenant,  who, 
however,  is  no  abstraction,  but  an  honest  baker  with  a  wife 
called  Mignotte.  Political  and  social  i^oblems  axe  likewise 
treated;  and  the  MysUre  du  Concile  de  Bdle — ^an  historical 
morality — dates  back  to  1439.  But  thoiught  is  taken  even  more 
largely  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  thap  of  the  controversies 
of  the  Chuifch;.  and  in  1507  we  even  meet  with  a  hygienic  or 
abstinence  morality  (by  N.  de  la  Chesaaye)  in  which  *'  Banquet  " 
enters  into  a  conspiracy  with  "  Apoplexy,"  "  Epilepsy  "  and 
the  whole  regiment  of  diseases^ 

Long  before  this  development  of  an  artifidal  species  had  been 
consummated — from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  onwards 
— the  famous  fraternity  or  professional  union  of  the  Basoche 
(clerks  of  the  Parlement  and  the  Chfttelet)  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  popular  festivals  at  Paris,  in  which,  as  of 
right,  they  took  a  prominent  personal  share;  and  from  a  date 
UBiknown  they  had  performed  plays.  But  after  the  Confr^ie  de 
la  Passion  had  been  allowed  to  monopolize  the  religious  drama, 
the  hasochiens  had  confined  themsetves  to  the  presentment  of 
moralities  and  of  farces  (from  Italian  JarsOf  Latin  fofdiaij  in 
which  political  satire  had  as  a  matter  of  course  when  possible 
fovnd  a  place.  A  third  association,  cafljngi  themselves  the 
Efforts  sans  seuci,  had,  apparently  also  early  in  the  i^th  ccaitury, 
acquired  celebrity  by  their  periormances  of  short  oomic  plays 
called  sotiesr-^in  which,  as  it  would  seem,  at  6t9t  allegorical 
figures  ironically  "  played  the  fool,"  but  which  were  probably 
before  long  XM>t  very  carefiilly  kept  distinct  from  the  farces  of 
the  Basoche,  and  were  like  these  on  occasion  made  to  serve  thd 
purposes, of  State  or  of  Church.  Other  eonfratecnities  and 
aseodations  veadily  took  a  leaf  otxtroi  the  bookof  .  these  devil«may-. 
care  good-fellows,  and  interwove  their  religious  and  moral  plays 
with  d6nflc  s^nes  and  charticter^Iit^fti  ilc^al  "Kfe,  thus  becoming 
more  and  mor^  free  and  secular  in  their  dramatic  methods,  ana 
unconsciously  preparing  the  tcansitipn  to  ttte.  r/egular  drama.  , 


The  earliest  example  of  a  serious  secular  play  kojpiwii  U>  have 
been  written  in  the  French  toi^gue  is  the  Esloire  4e  Criseldis 
(13^3)  >  'Vf^hicb  is  in  the  style  of  the  mirades  of  the  Virgin,  but 
is  largely  indebted  to  Petrarch,  The  Mystif$  du  siige  d'Orliansi, 
on  the  other  hand,  written  about  half  a  century  later,  in  the  epk 
tediousness  of  its  manner  comes  near  to  a  chronicle  history, 
and  interests  us  chiefly  as  the  eariiest  of  many  efforts,  to 
bring  Joan  of  Arc  on  the  stage»  Jacques  Milet's  celebrated 
mystery  of  the  DesiruUion  de  Troye  la  ffranl  (1452)  seems,  to  have 
been  addressed  to  readers  and  not  to  hearers  only.  The  begin- 
nings of  th^  French  regular  comic  dnuna  are  again  more  difficult 
to  extract  from  the  copious  literature  of  farces  and  soties,  which, 
after  mixygling  actual  types  with  abstract  and  allegorical  figuresi 
gradually  came  to  exclude  all  but  the  concrete  peisonages; 
moreover,  the  large  majority  of  these  productions  in  their  extant 
form  belong  to  a  later  i)eriod  than  that  now  under  considera* 
tion.  But  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  most  famous  of  all 
medieval  farces,  the  immortal  Maistre  Fietre  FaiheUn  (other* 
wise  L'Avocat  Fathelin)^  was  written  before  1470  and  acted  by 
the  basochiens;  and  we  may  conclude  that  this  delightful  story 
of  the  biter  bit,  and  the  profession  outwitted^  typi^es  a  multi* 
tude  of  similar  comic  episodes  of  real  life,  dramatieed  for  the 
delectation  of  clerks,  lawyers  and  students,  and  of  all  lovers 
of  hmghter. 

In  the  neighbouring  Netherlands  many  Baster  and  Christmas 
mysteries  are  noted  from  th^  middle  of  the  1 5 th  century,  attesting 
the  enduring  popularity  of  these  religious  plays;  and 
with  them  the  celebrated  series  of  the  Seven  Joys  of       2^, 
Maria — of  which  the  first  is  the  Annunciation  and  the       iamda. 
seventh  the  Ascension.  Toabout  the  same  date  belongs 
the  small  group  of  the  so-called  akele  sfehn  (as  who  should  say 
plays  easily  managed),  chiefly  on  chivalrous  themes*    Thou^ 
allegorical  figures  ace  already  to  be  found  in  the  Netherlands 
miracles  of  Mary,  the  species  of  the  moralities  was  specially 
cultivated  during  the  great  Budrgundian  period  of  this  century 
by.  the  chambers  or  lodges. o£  the  Rederijkers  (rfaetoricians)--^ 
the  well-iknown  civie  associations  which  devoted  then^sdves  to 
the  cultivation  of  learned  poetry.and  took  an.  active  share  in  the 
festivals  that  formed  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  life  of  the  Low  Countries*    Among  these  moralities  was  that 
of  Elckerlijk  (printed  1495  and  presumably  by  Peter  Dorkndus)^ 
which  there  is  good  reason  for  regarding  as  the  original  of  one 
of  the  finest  of  English  moralities,  Everyman, 

In  Italy  the  litw^pcal  drama  must  have  jun  its  course  as 
elsewhere;  but  the  traces  of  it  ajce  few,  and  confined  to  the 
north-east.  The  collective  myst^y,  so  common  in 
other  Western  countries,  is  in  Italian  literature 
represented  by  a  single  eMupie  only^ — ^a  Passione  di  Gesi^  Crista^ 
performed  at  Revftto  in  Salufiso  in  the  15th  century;  though 
there  are  somie  traces  of  other  cyclic  dramas  of  the  kind.  The 
Italian  religiousplays,  called  JI^M'e  when  on  Old,  van^eli  when  on 
New,  Testa^oaent  subjectSi  and  differing  from  those  of  northern 
Europe  chieHy  by. the  less  decree  of  coaiBwess  in  their  comic 
characters,  seem  largely  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  develoxMnent 
of  the  processional  element  in  the  festivals  of  the  Church. 
Besides  such  processions,  as  that  of  the  Three  Kings  at  Epiphany 
in  Milan,  there  were  the  penitential  processions  and  songs  {laude)^ 
which  at  Assisi,  Perugia  and  elsewhere  already  csontained  a 
dramatic  elanent;  and  at  Siena,  Florence  and  other  centres 
these  again  devi^ped  into  the  so-called  {sa&te)  raPtr^senUmonij 
which  became  the  ^nost  usual  j^ame  for  this  kind  of  en|Lertainment» 
Such  a  piece  was  the^^an  Giovanni  e  San  Paolo  (1480),  by  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent — the  prince  who  afterwards  sought  to  refon^ 
the  Italian  stag^  by:paganiziag  it;  another  was  the  Santa 
Teodora,  by  Luigi  Pulp  (d.  lA^j);  San  Gionapm  Gualberlo  (of 
Florence)  treats  the  religious  ei^erience  of  a  latter-day  saint^ 
Rosanae  Ulimeni0i»9.]OfVQ-»U>fy  with  a  Christian  moral.  Passion 
plays  were  p^ormediat  Rome  in  the  Coliseum  by  the  CompajpU^ 
del  Gonf alone;  but  there  is  .ao  ^videnpe  on  this  head  before  th^ 
end  of  the  4  5th  century.  In^^^enili  thespectacular  jnagnifioeoce 
q(  Italian  theatrical  displays  accorded  with  t)ie  gra^riiig  .pomp 
of  the  process^Q9PO  b^tb  ecclesiastical,  and  lay-^called  irioi^ 
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already  in  the  days  of  Da&te;  while  the  religious  drama  gradu- 
ally acquired  an  artificial  character  and  elaboration  of  form 
assimilating  it  to  the  classical  attempts,  to  be  noted  below, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  regular  Italian  drama.  The  poetry  of  the 
Troubadours,  which  had  come  from  Provence  into  Italy,  here 
frequently  took  a  dramatic  form,  and  may  have  suggested  some 
of  his  earlier  poetic  experiments  to  Petrarch. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  remnants  of  the  anci^it  popular 
dramatic  entertainments  should  have  survived  in  particular 
abundance  on  Italian  soil.  They  were  to  b^  recognized  in  the 
improvised  farces  performed  at  the  courts,  in  the  churches  {farse 
spirUwaU),  and  among  the  people;  the  Roman  carnival  had 
preserved  its  Wagon-plays,  and  various  links  remained  to  connect 
the  modem  comic  drama  of  the  Italians  with  the  A'teUanes  and 
mimes  of  their  ancestors.  But  the  more  notable  later  comic 
developments,  which  belong  to  the  i6th  caitury,  will  be  more 
appropriately  noticed  bdow.  Moralities  proper  had  not  flourished 
in  Italy,  where  the  love  of  the  concrete  has  always  been  dominant 
in  popular  taste;  more  numerous  are  examples  of  scenes,  largely 
m3rthological,  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance  is  already 
perceptible,  of  eclogues,  and  of  allegorical  festival-plays  of 
various  sorts. 

In  Spain  hardly  a  monument  of  the  medieval  religious  drama 
has  been  preserved.  There  is  manuscript  evidence  of  the  nth 
century  attesting  the  early  addition  of  dramatic 
dements  to  the  Easter  office;  and  a  Spanish  fragment 
of  the  Three  Kings  Epiphany  play,  dating  from  the  12th  century, 
is,  Uke  the  Frendi  Adam,  one  of  the  very  earliest  examples  of 
the  medieval  drama  in  the  vernacular.  But  that  religious  plays 
were  performed  in  Spain  is  clear  from  the  permission  granted 
by  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile  (d.  1284)  to  the  clergy  to  represent 
them,  while  prohibiting  the  performance  by  them  of  juegos  de 
escarnio  (mocking  plays).  The  earliest  Spanish  plays  which  we 
possess  belong  to  the  end  of  the  15th  or  beginning  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  already  show  hiunanistic  influence.  In  1472  the 
couplets  of  Mingo  Revidgo  {i,e,  Domingo  Vulgus,  the  common 
people),  and  about  the  same  time  another  dialogue  by  the  same 
author,  offer  examples  of  a  sort  resembling  the  Italian  cotUrasU 
(see  below). 

The  German  religious  plays  in  the  vernacular,  the  earliest  of 
which  date  from  the  14th  and  15th  centiiries,  and  were  produced 
at  Trier,  Wolfenbiittel,  Innsbruck,  Vienna,  Berlin,  &c., 
were  of  a  simple  kind;  but  in  some  of  them,  though 
they  were  written  by  clerks,  there  are  traces  of  the  minstrels' 
hands.  The  earliest  complete  Christmas  play  in  German, 
contained  in  a  i4th<entury  St  GaUen  MS.,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
suggest  a  Latin  original.  On  the  other  hand,  the  play  of  The 
Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins,  in  a  Thuringian  MS.  thought  to  be 
as  early  as  1328,  a  piece  of  remarkable  dignity,  was  evidently 
based  on  a  Latin  play.  Other  festivals  besides  Christmas  were 
celebrated  by  plays;  but  down  to  the  Reformation  Easter 
enjoyed  a  preference.  In  the  same  century  mlracle^plays  began 
to  be  performed,  in  honoiir  of  St  Catherine,  St  Dorothea  and 
other  saints.  But  all  these  productions  seem  to  belong  to  a 
period  when  the  drama  was  still  under  ecclesiastical  control. 
Gradually,  as  the  liturgical  drama  returned  to  the  simpler  forms 
from  which  it  had  so  surprisingly  expanded,  and  ultimately  died 
out,  the  religious  plays  performed  outside  the  churches  expanded 
more  freely;  and  the  tjrpe  of  mystery  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Frankfort  canon  Baldemar  von  Peterweil  comnmnicated 
itself,  with  other  examples,  to  the  receptive  region  of  the  south- 
west. The  Corpus  Christi  plays,  or  (as  they  were  here  called) 
Frohnleichnamsspieky  are  notable,  since  that  of  Innsbruck  (1391) 
is  probably  the  earliest  extant  example  of  its  class.  The  number 
of  non-scriptural  religious  plays  in  Germany  was  much  smaller 
than  that  in  Prance;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  (in  iaccordance 
with  a  long-enduring  popular  notion)  the  theme  of  the  last 
judgment  was  common  in  Germany  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
middle  ages.  Of  this  theme  Antichrist  may  be  regarded  as  an 
episode,  though  in  1469  an  Antichrist  appears  to  have  occupied 
at  Frakikfort  four  days  in  its  performance.  The  earlier  (12th 
century)    Antichrist  is  a  production  qwte  unique  of  its  kind; 
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this  political  protest  breathes  the  Ghibelline  spirit  of  the  reign 
(Frederick  Barbarossa's)  in  which  it  was  composed. 

Though  many  of  the  early  German  plays  contain  an  element 
of  the  moralities,  there  were  few  representative  German  exajnples 
of  the  species.  The  academical  instinct,  or  some  other  influence, 
kept  the  more  elaborate  productions  on  the  whole  apart  from 
the  drolleries  of  the  professional  strollers  (fahrende  Leute),  whose 
Shrove-Tuesday  plays  (Fasinachtsspiele)  and  cognate  productions 
reproduced  the  practical  fim  of  common  life.  Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  as  in  the  Liibeck  Fasinachtsspiel  of  the  Five  Virtues, 
the  two  spedes  may  have  more  or  less  closely  approached  to  one 
another.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  15th  century,  Hans  Rosen- 
pliit,  called  Schnepperer— or  Hans  Schnepperer,  called  Rosenpliit 
— the  predecessor  of  Hans  Sachs,  first  gave  a  more  enduring  form 
to  the  popular  Shrove-Tuesday  plays,  a  connexion  was  already 
establishing  itself  between  the  dramatic  amusements  of  the 
people  and  the  literary  efforts  of  the  **  master-singers  "  of  the 
towns.  But,  while  the  main  productivity  of  the  writers  of 
moralities  and  cognate  productions — ^a  spedes  particularly  suited 
to  German  latitudes — ^falls  into  the  periods  of  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  the  religious  drama  proper  survived  far  beyond 
either  in  Catholic  Germany,  and,  in  fact,  was  not  suppressed 
in  Bavaria  and  Tirol  till  the  end  of  the  i8th  centiuy.* 

It  may  be  added  that  the  performance  of  miracle^plays  is 
traceable  in  Sweden  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century;   and 
that  the  German  clerks  and  laymen  who  immigrated    swedm 
into  the  Carpathian  lands,  and  into  Galida  inparticular,   Cn^ 
in  the  later  middle  ages,  brought  with  them   their  Mthima 
religious  plays  together  with  other  elements  of  culture.   ^••^  ^^ 
This  fact  is  the  more  striking,  inasmuch  as,  though  Czech  Easter 
plays  were  performed  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  we 
hear  of  none  among  the  Magyars,  or  among  their  neighbours  of 
the  Eastern  empire. 

Coming  now  to  the  English  religious  drama,  we  find  that  from 
its  extant  literature  a  fair  general  idea  may  be  derived  of  the 
character  of  these  medieval  productions.    The  mirack- 
plays,  miracles  or  plays  (these  being  the  terms  used  in     Jjf*'*?' 
England)  of  whidi  we  hear  in  London  in  the  12th     SMfgHmad, 
century  were  probably  written  in  Latin  and  acted  by 
ecdesiastics;    but  already  in  the  following  century  mention  is 
made — in  the  way  of  prohibition — of  playB  acted  by  professional 
players.     (Isolated  moralities  of  the  12  th  century  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  popular  productions.)     In  England  as  dsewhere,  the 
clergy  either  sought  to  retain  thdr  control  over  the  religious 
plays,  which  continued  to  be  occasionally  acted  in  churches 
even  after  the  Reformation,  or  else  reprobated  them  with  or 
without  qualifications.    In  Cornwall  miracles  in  the 
native  Cymric  dialect  were  performed  at  an  early  date;      jg^rh- 
but  those  which  have  been  preserved  are  apparently      piMys. 
copies  of  English  (with  the  occasional  use  of  French) 
originals;    they  were  represented,  unlike  the  English  plays,  in 
the  open  country,  in  extensive  amphitheatres  constructed  for 
the  purpose — one  of  which,  at  St  Just  near  Penzance,  has 
recently  been  restored. 

The  flourishing  period  of  English  mirade-pla}^  begins  with  the 
practice  of  their  performance  by  trading-companies  in  the  towns, 
though  these  bodies  were  by  no  means  possessed  of  w^^canon 
any  special  privileges  for  the  purpose.  Of  this  practice  ^f  ^^ 
Chester  is  said  to  have  set  the  example  (1268-1276);  p^Hbm* 
it  was  followed  in  the  course  of  the  13  th  and  14th  ««»•/ 
centuries  by  many  other  towns,  while  in  yet  others 
traces  of  such  performances  are  not  to  be  found  till  the 
15th,  or  even  the  t6th.  These  towns  with  their  neighbourhoods 
indude,  starting  from  East  Anglia,  where  the  religious  drama 
was  particularly  at  home,  Wymondham,  Norwich,  Sleaford, 
Lincoln,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Beverley,  York,  Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
with  a  deviation  across  the  border  to  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen. 
In  the  north-west  they  are  found  at  Kendal,  Lancaster,  IVeston, 

^The  pas8ton-play  of  Oberammergau,  familiar  in  its  |>re8Q0t 
artistic  form  to  so  many  visitors,  was  instituted  under  speqial  circum- 
stances in  the  days  of  tne  Thirty  Years'  War  (1634).  Various  reasons 
account  for  its  having  been  allowed  to  survive. 
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Chester;  whence  they  mi^  be  supposed  to  have  migrated  to 
Dublin.  In  the  west  they  are  noticeable  at  Shrewsbury,  Wor* 
cester  and  Tewkesbury;  in  the  Midlands  at  Coventry  and 
Leicester;  in  the  east  at  Cambridge  and  Bassingbourne,  Hey* 
bridge  and  Maaningtree;  to  which  places  have  to  be  added 
Reading,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  Bethesda  and  London, 
in  which  last  the  performers  were  the  parish^clerks.  Four 
cc^lections,  in  addition  to  some  single  examples  of  such  plays, 
r*«  YoH[  h9,\e  come  down  to  us,  the  York  plays,  the  so-<:alled 
Towaei^,  Towneley  plays,  which  were  probably  acted  at  the 
ChmMtar  fairs  of  Widldrk,  near  Wakefield,  and  those  bearing  the 
"^  ^^  names  of  Chester  and  of  Cavenitry.  Their  dates,  in  the 
fiimr^^  forms  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  are  more 
or  less  uncertain;  that  of  the  York  may  on  the  whole  be 
concluded  to  be  earlier  than  that  of  the  Towneley,  which  were 
probably  put  together  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  ;  the 
Chester  may  be  ascribed  to  the  close  of  the  14th  or  the  earlier 
part  of  the  15th;  the  body  of  the  Coventry  probably  belongs  to 
the  1 5  th  or  i6th.  Many  of  the  individual  plays  in  these  collections 
were  doubtless  founded  on  French  originals;  others  are  taken 
direct  from  Scripture,  from  the  apocryphal  gospels,  or  from  the 
legends  of  the  saints.  Their  characteristic  feature  is  the  combinsr 
tion  of  a  whole  series  of  plays  into  one  collective  whole,  exhibiting 
the  entire  course  of  Bible  history  from  the  creation  to  the  day 
of  judgment.  Fot  this  combinadon  it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  they  were  generally  inddsted  to  foreign  examples,  though 
there  are  several  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  Chester 
pla)rs  and  the  French  Mysthre  du  vieil  testament.  Indeed,  the 
oldest  of  the  series — ^the  Yifrk  p]&ys — exhibits  a  fairly  dose 
parallel  to  the  scheme  of  the  Cursor  mundi^  an  epic  poem  of 
Northumbrian  origin,  which  early  in  the  14th  century  had  set 
an  example  of  treatment  that  unmistakably  influenced  the 
collective  mysteries  as  a  whole.  Among  the  isolated  plays  of 
the  same  type  which  have  come  down  to  us  may  be  mentioned 
The  Harrowing  of  Hell  (the  Savioiur's  descent  into  hell),  an 
East-Midland  production  which  professes  to  tell  of  ''  a  strif  of 
Jesu  and  of  Satan  '^  and  is  probably  the  earliest  dramatic,  or  all 
but  dramatic,  work  in  English  that  has  been  preserved;  and 
several  belonging  to  a  series  known  as  the  Digby  Mysteries, 
including  Parjre's  Candlemas  Day  (the  massacre  of  the  Innocents) , 
and  the  very  interesting  mirade  of  Mary  Magdalene,  Of  the 
so-called  "  Paternoster  "  and  "  Creed  "  plays  (which  exhibit 
the  miraculous  powers  of  portions  of  the  Church  service)  no 
example  remains,  though  of  some  we  have  an  account;  the 
Croxton  Play  of  the  Sacrament,  the  MS.  of  which  is  preserved 
at  Dublin,  and  which  seems  to  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the 
15  th  century,  exhibits  the  triumph  of  the  holy  wafer  over 
wicked  Jewish  wiles. 

To  return  to  the  collective  mysteries,  as  they  present  them- 
selves to  us  in  the  chief  extant  series.  "  The  manner  of  these 
plays,"  we  read  in  a  description  of  those  at  Chester, 
23J5JJ,^  dating  from  the  close  of  the  i6th  century,  "  were  : — 
mytUrhM.  Every  company  had  his  pageant,  which  pageants  were 
a  high  scaffold  with  two  rooms,  a  higher  and  a  lower, 
upon  four  wheeb.  In  the  lower  they  apparelled  themselves, 
and  in  the  higher  room  they  played,  being  all  open  at  the  top, 
that  all  beholders  might  hear  and  see  them.  Theplaces  where  they 
played  them  was  in  every  street.  They  began  first  at  the  abbey 
gates,  and  when  the  fii^t  pageant  was  i^ayed,  it  was  wheeled 
to  the  high  cross  before  the  mayor,  and  so  to  every  street,  and 
so  every  street  had  a  pageant  playing  before  them  at  one  time 
till  all  the  pageants  appointed  for  the  day  were  played;  and 
when  one  pageant  was  near  ended,  word  was  brought  from 
street  to  street,  that  so  they  might  come  in  place  thereof,  ex« 
ceedingly  orderly,  and  all  the  streets  have  their  pageants  afore 
them  all  at  one  time  playing  together;  to  see  which  plays  was 
great  resort,  and  also  scaffolds  and  stages  made  in  the  streets  in 
those  places  where  they  determined  to  play  their  pageants." 

Each  play,  then,  was  performed  by  the  representative  of 
a  particular  trade  or  company,  after  whom  it  was  called  the 
fishers',  glovers',  &c.,  pageant]  while  a  general  prologue  was 
spoken  by  a  herald.    As  a  rule  the  movable  stage  sufficed  for  the 


action,  though  we  find  horsemen  Hding  up  to  the  scaffold,  and 
Herod  instructed  to  ''  rage  in  the  pagond  and  in  the  strete  also." 
There  is  no  probability  that  the  stage  was,  as  in  France,  divided 
into  three  platforms  with  a  dark  cavern]at  the  side  of  the  lowest, 
appropriated  respectively  to  the  Heavenly  Father  and  his 
angeb,  to  saints  and  glorified  men,  to  mere  men,  and  to  souls  in 
hell.  But  the  last-named  locality  was  frequendy  displayed 
in  the  English  miracles,  with  or  without  fire  in  its  mouth.  The 
costumes  were  in  part  conventional, — divine  and  sainUy  person- 
ages being  distinguished  by  gilt  hair  and  beards,  Herod  being 
clad  as  a  Saracen,  the  demons  wearing  hideous  heads,  the  souls 
black  and  white  coats  according  to  their  kind,  and  the  angek  gold 
skins  and  wings. 

DoubUess  thesa  performances  abounded  in  what  seem  to  us 
ludicrous  features;  and,  though  their  main  purpose  was  serious, 
they  were  not  in  E^ngland  at  least  intended  to  be 
devoid  of  fim.    But  many  of  the  features  in  question    ^/SJ^*^ 


are  in  truth  only  homely  and  naStf,  and  the  simi^dty 
of  feeling  which  they  exhibit  is  at  times  pathetic 
rather  than  laughable.  The  occasional  grossness  is  due  to 
an  absence  of  refinement  of  taste  rather  than  to  an  obHqmty 
of  moral  sentiment.  These  features  the  four  series  have  more  or 
less  in  common,  still  there  are  certain  obvious  distinctions 
between  them.  The  York  plays  (48),  which  were  performed 
at  Corpus  Christi,  are  comparatively  free  from  the  tendency  to 
joctdarity  and  vulgarity  observable  in  the  Towneley;  several 
of  the  plays  concerned  with  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  story  are,  however,  in  substance  common  to  both 
series.  The  Towneley  Plays  or  Wakefield  Mysteries  (32)  were 
undoubtedly  composmi  by  the  friars  of  Widkirk  or  Nostel;  but 
they  are  of  a  popular  character;  and,  while  somewhat  over^free 
in  tone,  are  superior  in  vivadty  and  humour  to  both  the  later 
collections.  The  Chester  Plays  (35)  were  undoubtedly  indebted 
both  to  the  Mysthre  du  vieil  testament  and  to  earlier  French 
m3rsteries;  they  are  less  popular  in  character  than  the  earlier 
two  cydes,  and  on  the  whole  undistinguished  by  original  power 
of  pathos  or  hmnour.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  notable 
inner  completeness  in  this  series,  which  indudes  a  play  of 
Antichrist,  devoid  of  course  of  any  modern  application.  While 
these  plays  were  performed  at  Whitsuntide,  the  Coventry  Plays 
(42)  were  Corpus  Christi  performances.  Though  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  extant  series  were  composed  by  the  Grey  Friars,  they 
reveal  a  considerable  knowledge  of  ecdesiastical  literature. 
For  the  rest,  they  are  far  more  effectiVdy  written  than  the 
Chester  Plays,  and  occasionally  rise  to  real  dramatic  force. 
In  the  Coventry  series  there  is  abready  to  be  observed  an  element 
of  abstract  figures,  which  connects  them  with  a  different  spedes 
of  the  medieval  drama. 

The  moralities  corresponded  to  the  love  for  allegory  which 
manifests   itself  in  so   many   periods   of   English  literature, 
and  which, while  dominating  the  whole  field  of  medieval  ^m^j^j^f. 
literature,  was  nowhere  more  assiduously  and  effectivdy 
cultivated  than  in  England.    It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  in  order  to  understand  what  to  us  seems  so  strange,  the 
popularity  of  the  moral'-plays,  which  indeed  never  equalled 
that  of  the  miracles,  but  sufficed  to  maintain  the  former  spedes 
till  it  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  connexion  established 
between  it  and  the  "  new  learning,"  together  with  the  new 
pohtical  and  religious  ideas  and  questions,  of  the  Reformation 
age.    Moreover,  a  spedally  popular  dem^t  was  supplied  to 
these  plays,  which  in  manner  of  representation  differed  in  no 
essential  point  from  the  miracles,  in  a  character  borrowed  from^ 
the  latter,  and,  in  the  moralities,  usually  provided  with  a  com- 
panion whose  task  it  was  to  lighten  the  weight  of  such  abstrac- 
tions as  Sapience  and  Justice.    These  were  the  Devil  ■ 
and  his  attendant  the  Vice,  of  whom  the  latter  seems  to  ^^^  ^ 
have  been  of  native  origin,  and,  as  he  was  usually  dressed   viov. 
in  a  fool's  habit,  was  probably  suggested  by  the  familiar 
custom  of  keeping  an  attendant  fool  at  comt  or  in  great  houses. 
The  Vice  had  many  aliases  (Shift,   Ambidexter,  Sin,  Fraud, 
Iniquity,  &c.),  but  his  usual  duty  is  to  torment  and  tease  the 
Devil  his  master  for  the  edification  and  diversion  of  th^  audience. 
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He  vmB  giadually  blended  with  the. domestic  {ool»  wbo  survived 
in  the  regular  drama.  There  are  other  concrete  elements  in  the 
moralities;  for  typical  figures  are  often  fitted  "^th  concrete 
names,  and  thus  all  but  converted  into  concrete  human 
personages. 

The  earlier  English  moralities' — ^from  the  reign  of  Henry  VL 
to  that  of  Heniy  VH. — ^usually  allegorize  the  conflict  between 

good  and  evil  in  the  mind  and  life  of  man,  without  any 
B^!b^^  side-intention  of  theological  controversy.  Such  also 
uSmtttin.  ^  s^  essentially  the  purpose  of  the  extant  morality 

by  Henry  VIU.'s  poet,  the  witty  Skelton.^  Everyman 
(pr.  c,  1529),  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of  its  class,  with 
which  the  present  generation  has  fortunately  become  familiar, 
contains  passages  certainly  designed  to  enforce  the  specific 
teaching  of  Rome.  But  its  Dutch  original  was  written  at  least  a 
generation  earlier,  and  could  have  no  controversial  intention. 
On  the  other  hand,  R.  Wever's  Lusty  Jwoentus  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  dogmatic  reformation  of  the  reign  of  Bdward  VL 
Theological  controversy  largely  occupies  the  moralities  of  the 
earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,'  and  connects  itself  with  political 
feeling  in  a  famous  morality,  Sir  David  Lyndsay's  Satire  of  the 
Three  Estaitisy  written  and  acted  (at  Cupar,  in  1539)  on  the  other 
side  of  the  border,  where  such  efforts  as  the  religious  drama 
proper  had  made  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Reformation. 
Only  a  single  English  politicked  morality  proper  remains  to  us, 
which  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.^ 
Another  series  connects  itself  with  the  ideas  of  the  Renaissance 
rather  than  the  Reformation,  treating  of  intellectual  progress 
rather  than  of  moral  conduct;^  this  extends  from  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  his  younger  daughter.  Besides  these, 
there  rem^  some  Elizabethan  moralities  which  have  no  special 
theological  or  scientific  purpose,  and  which  are  none  the  less 
lively  in  consequence-* 

The  transition  from  the  morality  to  the  regular  drama  in 
England  was  effected,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  intermixture  of 

historical  piersonages  with  abstractions — as  in  Bishop 
hvm^^"  ^^'^'^K.yngJohanifi.  1548) — which  easily  led  over  to 
morattty  the  chronicle  hisiory'y  on  the  oliier,  by  the  introduction 
t0tb0  of  types  of  real  life  by  the  side  of  abstract  figures. 
^Jjjjf       This  latter  tendency,  of  which  instances  occur  in  earlier 

plays,  is  observable  in  several  of  the  idth^rcentury 
moralities;'  but  before  most  of  these  were  written,  a  further 
step  in  advance  had  been  taken  by  a  man  of  genius,  John 

Hcywood  (b.  c.  1500,  d.  between  1577  and  1587), 
22SS^'  whose  "  interludes  "«  wene  short  farces  in  lie  French 

manner.  Hie  term  "  interludes  "  was  by  no  means 
new,  but  had  been  applied  by  friend  and  foe  to  religious  pla3rs, 
and  plays  (including  moralities)  in  general,  already  in  the  14th 
century.  But  it  conveniently  serves  to  designate  a  species 
which  marks  a  distinct  stage  in  the  history  of  the  modem  drama. 
Heywood's  interludes  deedt  entirely  with  real — very  real — men 
and  women.  Orthodox  and  conservative,  he  had  at  the  same 
time  a  keen  eye  for  the  vices  as  well  as  the  follies  of  his  age, 
and  not  the  least  for  those  of  the  clerical  profession.  Other 
writers,  such  as  T.  Ingeland,*  took  the  same  direction;  and  the 
allegory  of  abstractions  was  thus  undermined  on  the  stage, 
very  much  as  in  didactic  literature  the  ground  had  been  cut 
from  under  its  feet  by  the  Ship  of  PooUs,  Thus  the  interiudes 
facilitated  the  advent  of  comedy,  without  having  superseded  the 
earlier  form.  Both  moralities  and  miracle-plays  survived  into 
the  Elizabethan  age  after  the  regular  drama  had  already  begun 
its  course. 

*  To  the  earliest  group  belong  The  Castle  of  Perseverance;  Wisdom 
who  is  Christ;  Mankind;  to  the  second,  or  early  Tudor  group, 
Medwell,  Nature;  The  World  and  the  Child;  Hyche-Scomer,  &c. 

»  Magnyfycence, 

»  New  Custome;  N.  Woodes,  The  Conflict  of  Conscience,  &c. 

*  Atbyon  Knight. 

»  Rastell,  Nature  of  the  Four  Elements;  Redford,  WUamd  Science; 
The  Trial  of  Treasure;  The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Science. 

^The  Marriage  of  Wit  and  Wisdom;  The  Contention  between 
Liberality  and  Prodigality. 

»  Jack  Juggler;  Tom  Tiler  and  his  Wife,  8cc. 

*  The  Pour  P*s,  &c.  •  The  Disobedient  Child  (e.  1560). 


Such,  in  barest  outline^  was  the  pirogress  of  dramatic  entertain- 
ments in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  before  the  revival  of 
classical  studies  brought  about  a  return  to  the  examples 
of  the  classical  drama,  or  before  this  return  had 
distinctly  asserted  itself.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  from  an  early  period  in  England  as  elsewhere  had  flourished 
a  species  of  entertainments,  not  properly  ^peaking  dramatic, 
but  largely  contributiag  to  form  and  foster  a  taste  for  dramatic 
spectacles.  The  pageants^-^as  they  were  called  in  England — 
were  the  successors  of  those  ridings  from  which^  when  they 
gladdened  ^'  Chepe,"  Chaucer's  idle  apprentice  would  not  keep 
away;  but  they  had  advanced  in  splendour  and  ingenuity  of 
device  under  the  influence  of  Flemish  and  other  foreign  examples. 
Costumed  figures  represented  before  gaping  citizens  the  heroes 
of  mythology  and  history,  and  the  abstcactions  of  moral, 
patriotic,  or  municipal  allegoly;  and  the  city  of  London  clung 
with  special  fervour  to  these  exhibitions,  which  the  Elizabethan 
drama  was  neither  able  nor — as  represented  by  most  of  its  poets 
who  composed  devices*and  short  texts  for  these  and  similar  shows 
— ^willing  to  oust  from  popular  favour.  Some  of  the  greatest  and 
some  of  the  least  of  En^ish  dramatists  were  the  ministers  of 
pageantry;  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  advantage  for 
the  future  of  the  theatre  if  the  legitimate  drama  and  the  Triumphs 
of  Old  Drapery  had  been  more  jealously  kept  apart.  With  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there  also  set  in  a  varied  succession  of 
entertainments  at  CDurt  and  in  the  houses  of  the*  great  nobles, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  through  the  Tudcu:  and  early 
Stuart  periods;  but  it  would  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  the  dramatic  elements  contained  in  these  produc- 
tions. The  *'  mask/'  stated  to  have  been  introduced  from  Italy 
into  England  as  a  new  diversion  in  151 2-1 513,  at  first  merely 
added  a  fresh  element  of  ''  disguising  "  to  those  already  in  use; 
as  a  quasi-dramatic  species  ("  mask  "  or  "  masque  ")  capable  of 
a  great  literary  development  it  hardly  asserted  itsdf  till  quite 
the  end  of  the  i6th  century. 

II.  The  Modern  National  Deaica 
The  literary  influence  which  finally  transformed  the  growths 
noticed  above  into  the  national  dramas  of  the  several  countries 
of  Europe,  was  that  of  the  Renaissance.  Among  the  faa^Mf^f^ 
remains  of  classical  antiquity  which  were  studied,  ofthm 
translated  and  imitated,  those  of  the  drama  necessarily  ti^nmit' 
held  a  prominent  place.  Never  altogether  lost  sight  of,  •••"^ 
they  now  became  subjects  of  devoted  research  and  models  for 
more  or  less  exact  imitarion,  first  in  Greek  or  Latin,  then  in 
modem  tongues;  and  these  essentially  literary  endeavours 
came  into  more  or  less  direct  contact  with,  and  acquired  more  or 
less  control  over,  dramatic  periormances  and  entertainments 
already  in  existence.  This  process  it  will  be  most  convenient 
to  pursue  seriatim,  in  connexion  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
several  dramatic  literatures  of  the  West.  For  no  sooner  had  the 
stream  of  the  modem  drama,  whose  source  and  coutributories 
have  been  described,  been  brought  back  into  the  ancient  bed, 
than  its  flow  diverged  into  a  number  of  national  currents,  unequal 
in  impetus  and  strength,  and  varying  in  accordance  with  their 
manifold  surroundings.  And  even  of  these  it  is  only  possible  to 
survey  the  most  productive  or  important. 

(a)  Italy. 
The  priority  in  this  as  in  most  of  the  other  aspects  of  the 
Renaissance  belongs  to  Italy.    In  ultimate  achievement  the 
Italian  drama  fell  short  of  the  fulness  of  the  results       ^^ 
obtained  ebewhere — a  surprising  fact    when   it   is       andetm 
considered,  not  only  that  the  Italian  language  had  the       itsUmm 
vantage-ground  of  closest  relationship  to  the  Latin,       dnmm» 
but  that  the  genius  of  the  ItaJian  people  has  at  all  times  led  it 
to  love  the  drama.    The  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  the 
lack,  noticeable  in  Italian  national  life  during  a  long  p«od,  and 
more  especially  during  the  troubled  days  <A  diviaioa  and  strife 
coinciding  with  the  rise  and  earlier  promise  of  XtaHan  dramatic 
literature,  of  those  loftiest  and  most  potent  impulses  of  popular 
feeling  to  which  a  national  drama  owes. so  much  of  its  strength. 
This  deficiency  was  due  paidy  to  the  peculiarities  ti  die  Italian 
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chanctcr^  partly  to  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  experiences 
winch  Italy  was  fated  to  undergo.  The  Italiaiis  were  alike 
strangers  to  the  eo  tbnfiiasin  of  patriotism,  which  was  as  the  breath 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  English  EliJBabethan  age,  and  to  the  religious 
devotion  which  identMed  Spain  with  the  sphit  of  the  Catholic 
revival.  The  clear-sightednesB  of  the  Italians  had  something 
to  do  with  this,  for  they  were  too  mtelligent  to  believe  in  their 
tyrants,  and  too  free  from  illusions  to  deliver  up  their  minds  to 
their  priests.  Finadly,  the  chilling  and  enervating  effects  of  a 
pressure  of  foreign  domination,  sudi  as  no  Western  people  with 
a  history  and  a  civffisation  like  those  of  Italy  has  ever  experienced, 
contributed  to  paralyse  for  many  gen^atbns  the  higher  efforts 
of  the  dramatic  art.  No  basts  was  permanently  found  for  a 
reaUy  national  tragedy;  while  literary  comedy,  after  turning 
from  the  direct  imitation  of  Latin  models  to  a  more  popular  form, 
lost  itsdf  in  an  abandoned  immorality  of  tone  and  in  reckless 
insolence  of  invective  against  particular  classes  of  society. 
Though  its  productivity  long  Continued,  the  poetic  drama  more 
and  more  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  subordinate  or  subsidiary 
species,  artificial  in  origin  and  decorative  in  purpose,  and  sur- 
rendered its  substance  to  the  overpowering  aids  of  music,  dancing 
and  spectacle.  Only  a  single  form  of  the  Italian  drama,  impro- 
vised comedy,  remained  truly  national;  and  this  was  of  its 
nkture  dissociated  frcmi  higher  literary  effort.  The  revival  of 
Italian  tragedy  in  later  times  is  due  partly  to  the  imitation  of 
French  models,  partly  to  the  endeavour  of  a  brilliant  genius  to 
infuse  into  his  art  the  historical  cmd  political  spirit.  Comedy 
likewise  attained  to  new  growths  of  considerable  significance, 
when  it  was  sought  to  accommodate  its  popular  forms  to  the 
representation  of  real  life  in  a  wider  range,  and  again  to  render 
it  more  poetical  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  oi  modem 
romanticism. 

The  regular  ItaHan  drama,  in  both  its  tragic  and  its  comic 
branches,  began  with  a  reproduction,  in  the  Latin  language,  of 
classical  models — ^the  first  step,  as  it  was  to  prove,  towards  the 
transformation  of  the  medieval  into  the  modem  drama,  and 
the  birth  of  modem  dramatic  literature;  But  the  process  was 
both  tentative  and  tedious,  and  must  have  died  away  but  for  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  some  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Renaissance  at  Florence,  Rome  and  elsewhere  surrounded  these 
manifestations  of  a  fashionable  taste,  and  for  the  patriotic 
inspiration  which  from  the  first  induced  Italian  writers  to 
dramatize  themes  of  national  historic  interest.  Greek  tragedy 
had  been  long  forgotten,  and  one  or  two  indications  m  the  eatlier 
part  of  the  i6th  century  of  Italian  interest  in  the  Greek  drama, 
chiefly  due  to  the  printing  presses,  may  be  passed  by.^  To  the 
later  middle  ages  classical  tragedy  meant  Seneca,  and  even  his 
plays  remained  unremembered  till  the  study  of  them  was  revived 
by  the  Paduan  judge  Lovato  de'  Lovati  (Lupatus,  d.  1309). 
Of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  three-fifths  were  not  rediscovered 
till  1429;  and  though  Terence  was  much  read  in  the  schools, 
he  found  no  dramatic  imitators,  pottr  le  bon  motif  or  otherwise, 
since  Hrosvitha. 

Thus  the  first  medieval  follower  of  Seneca,  Albertino  Mussato 
(1261-1330)  may  in  a  sense  be  called  the  father  of  modem 
dramatic  literature.  Bom  at  Padua,  to  which  city  all  his  services 
were  given,  he  in  1315  brought  out  lasEcceriniSy  a  Latin  tragedy 
very  near  to  the  confines  of  epic  poetry,  intended  to  wam  the 
Paduans  against  the  designs  of  Can  Ghrande  della  Scala  by  the 
example  of  the  tjrrant  Ezzelino.  Other  tragedies  of  much  the 
same  type  followed  during  the  ensuing  century;  such  as  L.  da 
Fabiano*s  De  casu  Caesenae  (1377)  a  sort  of  chronicle  history  in 
Latin  prose  on  Cardinal  Albomoz*  capture  of  Caesena.*    Purely 

>  The  Xfucrds  iriaxfiff  an  artificial  Byzantine  product,  probably 
of  the  nth  century,  glorifying  the  Virgin  in  Kuripidean  verse, 
was  not  known  to  the  Western  world  till  1542. 

<  Of  G.  Manzini  della  Motta's  Latin  traeedy  on  the  fall  of  Antonio 
della  Scala  only  a  chorus  remaisis.  He  died  alter  1389.  Probably 
to  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  belongs  the  Latin  prose  drama 
Coiumfnafiumi  the  story  of  which,  though  it  ends  happily,  resembles 
that  ol  The  CeacL  Later  plays  in  Latin  of  the  historic  t>rpe  are  the 
extant  Landivio  de'  Nobili's  De  captiviUUe  Ducts  Jacoat  (the  con* 
doUiere  Jacopo  Piccinino,  d.  M64) ;  C  Veiardi's  Histaria.  BaeHca 


classical  themes  were  treated  in  the  AcMUeis  of  A.  de^  Loschi 
of  Vicenza  (d.  1441),  formerly  attributed  to  Mussato,  several 
passages  of  which  are  tdJcen  veibally  from  Seneca;  in  the 
celebrated  Ptop^  of  the  ^Venetian  Gregorio  Cornaro,  which  is 
dated  1428^1429,  and  in  later  Latin  productions  included  among 
the  translations  and  imitations  of  Gre^  and  Latin  tragedies 
and  comedies  by  Bishop  Martirano  (d.  1557),  the  friend  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,'  aiKi  the  efforts  of  Pomponius  Laetus  and  his  followers, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Raffaele  Riario  (1451-1521),  sought 
to  revive  the  ancient  theatre,  with  all  its  classical  associations, 
at  Rome. 

In  this  general  movement  Latin  comedy  had  qtdckly  followed 
suit,  and,  as  just  indicated,  it  is  almost  impossible,  when  we 
reach  the  height  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  under  the  Medici  at 
Florence  and  at  Rome  in  particular,  to  review  the  progress  of 
either  species  apart  f^om  that  of  the  other.  If  we  possessed  the 
lost  Fkilologia  of  Petrarch,  of  which,  as  of  a  juvenile  work,  he 
declared  himself  ashamed,  this  would  be  the  earliest  of  extant 
humanistic  comedies.  As  it  is,  this  position  is  held  by  Patdus, 
a  Latin  comedy  of  life  on  the  classic  model,  by  the  orthodox 
P.  P.  Vergerio  (1370-1444) ;  which  was  followed  by  many  others.* 

Early  in  the  16th  century,  tragedy  began  to  be  written  in  the 
native  tongue;  but  it  retained  from  the  first,  and  never  wholly 
lost,  the  impress  of  its  origin.  Whatever  the  source  jt^iji^g^ 
of  its  subjects — which,  thou^  mostly  of  classical  tragedy  im 
origin,  were  occasionally  derived  from  native  romance,  ^*  '*<* 
or  even  due  to  invention — they  Were  all  treated  with  ^"*"'y" 
a  predilection  for  the  horrible,  inspired  by  the  example  of 
Seneca,  though  no  doubt  encoiiraged  by  a  perennial  national 
taste.  The  diorus,  stationary  on  the  stage  as  in  old  Roman 
tragedy,  was  not  reduced  to  a  merely  occasional  appearance 
between  the  acts  till' the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  or  ousted 
altogether  from  the  tragic  drama  till  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th. 
Thus  the  changes  undergone  by  Italian  tragedy  were  for  a  long 
series  of  generations  chiefly  confined  to  the  form  of  versification 
and  the  choice  of  themes;  nor  was  it,  at  all  events  till  the  last 
century  of  the  course  which  it  has  hitherto  run,  more  than  the 
aftergrowth  of  an  aftergrowth.  The  honour  of  having  been  the 
earliest  tragedy  in  Italian  seems  to  bdong  to  A.  da  Pistoia's 
Pamfila  (1499),  of  which  the  subject  was  taken  from  Boccaccio, 
introduced  by  the  ^ost  of  Seneca,  and  marred  in  the  taking. 
Carretto's  Sofonisba,  which  hardly  rises  above  the  art  of  a 
chronicle  history,  though  provided  with  a  chorus,  followed  in 
1502.  But  the  play  usually  associated  with  the  beginning  of 
Italian  tragedy — that  with  which  "  th'  Italian  scene  first  learned 
to  glow  " — was  another  Sofonisba,  acted  before  Leo  X.  in  151 5, 
and  written  in  blank  hendecasyllables  instead  of  the  attava  and 
tena  rima  of  the  earlier  tragedians  (retaining,  however,  the  Ijoic 
measures  of  the  chorus),  by  6.  G.  Trissino,  who  was  employed 
as  nuncio  by  that  pope.  Other  tragedies  of  the  former  half  of 
the  16th  century,  largely  inspired  by  Trissino's  etample,  were 
the  Rosmunda  of  Rucellai,  a  nephew  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent 
(1516);  MartelU's  TvUia,  Alataianni^s  Antigone  (1532);  the 
Canace  of  Sperone  Speroni,  the  envious  Mopsus  of  Tasso,  who, 
like  Guarini,  took  Sperone's  elaborate  style  for  his  model;   the 

(the  expulsioii  of  the  Moors  from  Granada)  {\AI9^)j  and  the  sanve 
author's  Ferdtnandus  (of  Aragon)  ServcUus,  wnich  is  called  a  tragi- 
comedy because  it  is  neither  tragic  nor  comic.  The  Florentine 
L.  Dah's  Hiempsal  (1441-^x442)  remains  in  MS.  A  Itw  tragedies  on 
sacred  subjects  Were  produced  in  Italy  during  the  lastqlifarter  of  the 
15th  oentuFY*  and  a  little  later.  Such  were  the  religious  dramas 
written  for  his  pupils  by  P,  Doihizio,  on  which  Politian  cast  contempt ; 
and  the  tmgedies,  following  ancient  models,  of  T.  da  PratO  of  Treviso, 
B.  Campania  of  Verona,  Do  passione  Redimptoris;  and  G.  Ft  Conti^ 
author  of  Theandrotiianaiosisnd  numerous  vaoisfaed  plays* 

*  Imber  aureus  (Danag)^  &c, 

*L.  Brum's  Poliscena  (c.  139^);  Sicco  Polentone's  (1370^1465) 
jovial  Lusus  ebriorum  s.  De  lege  Mna;  the  papal  secretary  P.  Candido 
Decembrio's  (139^1477)  non-extant  Aphrodisia;  L.  B.  Alberti'tf 
Philodoxios  (1424);  Ugolinot  Pisam  «f  rannafs  (d.  before  14^) 
Philogenia  and  ConfutaHo  coquinaria  (a  merry  students'  play) ;  the 
FraudiphUa  of: A.  Tridenttao,  also  of  Parmar  'who  died  after  T470 
and  perhaps  served  Pius  XL;  £neo  Silvio  de'  Piccolomim's  own 
verse  com^y,  Chrisis,  likewise  in  MS.,  written  in  14^;  F.  Domiaio's 
Ludmia,  acted  in  the  palace  oiLonenzo  de'  Medici  in.  1478*  iSsc. 
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Orazia,  the  earliest  dramatic  treatment  of  this  famous  subject  by 
the  notorious  Aretino  (1549);  and  the  nine  tragedies  of  G.  B. 
Giraldi  (Cinthio)  of  Ferrara,  among  which  UOrheuhe  (1541) 
is  accounted  the  best  and  the  bloodiest.  Cinthio,  the  author  of 
those  HecatommUhi  to  which  Shakespeare  was  indebted  for  so 
many  of  his  subjects,  was  (supposing  him  to  have  invented  these) 
the  first  Italian  who  was  the  author  of  the  fables  of  his  own 
dramas;  he  introduced  some  novelties  into  dramatic  construc- 
tion, separating  the  prologue  and  probably  also  the  epilogue 
from  the  action,  and  has  by  some  been  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  the  pastoral  drama.  But  his  style  was  arid.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  z6th  century  may  be  mentioned  the  Didone  and  the 
Mariaftna  of  L.  Dolce,  the  translator  of  Euripides  and  Seneca 
(1565);  A.  Leonico's  //  Soldata  (1550);  the  Adriana  (acted 
before  1561  or  1586)  of  L.  Groto,  which  treats  the  story  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet;  Tasso's  Torristnondo  (1587) ;  the  Tancredi  of  Asinari 
(1588) ;  and  the  Metope  of  Torelli  (1593),  the  last  who  employed 
the  stationary  chorus  (corofisso)  on  the  Italian  stage,  Leonico's 
Soldato  is  noticeable  as  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
tragedia  ciUadina,  or  domestic  tragedy,  of  which  there  are  few 
examples  in  the  Italian  drama,  and  De  Velo's  Tamar  (1586) 
as  written  in  prose.  Subjects  of  modem  historical  interest  were 
in  this  period  treated  only  in  isolated  instances.^ 

The  tragedians  of  the  17  th  century  continued  to  pursue  the 
beaten  track,  marked  out  already  in  the  i6th  by  rigid  prescript 
UmB^  tion.  In  course  of  time,  however,  they  sought  by  the 
tragedy  introduction  of  musical  aks  to  compromise  with  the 
In  tb0  trth  danger  with  which  their  art  was  threatened  of  being 
*"^|^  (in  Voltaire's  phrase)  extinguished  by  the  beautiful 
**"  **  monster,  the  opera,  now  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the 
country  of  its  origin.  (See  Opera.)  To  Count  P.  BonareUi 
(1589-1659),  the  author  of  Solimano,  is  on  the  other  hand 
ascribed  the  first  disuse  of  the  chorus  in  Italian  tragedy.  The 
innovation  of  the  use  of  rhyme  attempted  in  the  learned  Palla* 
vicino's  ErminigUdo  (1655),  and  defended  by  him  in  a  discourse 
prefixed  to  the  play,  was  unable  to  achieve  a  permanent  success 
in  Italy  any  more  than  in  England;  its  chief  representative 
was  afterwards  Martelli  (d.  1727),  whose  rhymed  Alexandrian 
verse  {Marielliano),  though  on  one  occasion  used  in  comedy  by 
Goldoni,  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the  popular  taste.  By  the 
end  of  the  1 7  th  century  Italian  tragedy  seemed  destined  to  expire, 
and  the  great  tragic  actor  Cotta  had  withdrawn  in  disgust  at  the 
apathy  of  the  public  towards  the  higher  forms  of  the  drama, 
llie  i8th  century  was,  however,  to  witness  a  change,  the  begin- 
nings of  which  are  attributed  to  the  institution  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Arcadians  at  Rome  (1690).  The  principal  efforts  of  the 
new  school  of  writers  and  critics  were  directed  to  the  abolition 
of  the  chorus,  and  to  a  general  increase  of  freedom  in  treatment. 
Before  long  the  marquis  S.  Maffei  with  his  Merope 
(first  printed  1715)  achieved  one  of  the  most  brUliant 
supcesses  recorded  in  the  history  of  dramatic  literature.  This 
play,  which  is  devoid  of  any  love-story,  long  continued  to  be 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Italian  tragedy;  Voltaire,  who 
declared  it  **  worthy  of  the  most  glorious  days  of  Athens," 
adapted  it  for  the  French  stage,  and  it  inspired  a  celebrated 
production  of  the  English  drama.'  It  was  followed  by  a  tragedy 
full  of  horrors,'  noticeable  as  having  given  rise  to  the  first  Italian 
dramatic  parody;  and  by  the  highly  esteemed  productions  of 
Graiielli(d.i769)andhiscontemporaryBettinelli.  P.T. 
Metastasio(i698-i782),who  had  early  begun  his  career 
as  a  dramatist  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  precepts  of 
Aristotle,  gained  celebrity  by  his  contributions  to  the  operatic 
drama  at  Naples,  Venice  and  Vienna  (where  he  held  office  as 
poela  cesareOf  whose  function  was  to  arrange  the  court  entertain- 
ments). But  his  UbreUi  have  a  poetic  value  of  their  own;^  and 
Voltaire  pronounced  much  of  him  worthy  of  Corneille  and  of 
Hacine,  when  at  their  best.  The  influence  of  Voltaire  had  now 
come  to  predominate  ever  the  Italian  drama;  and,  in  accordance 

>  Mondella,  Isifile  (1582);  Fuligni,  Bragadino  (1589)* 

'  Home,  DouMs, 

'  Laxzarohi,  VUsse  U  giocane  (17 19). 

^Didme  abho/ftdomUa,  Sifoe,  Semmimide,  Artaserte,  Denutns,  &c. 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  greater  freedom  prevailed  in  the  choice 
of  tragic  themes.  Thus  the  greatest  of  Italian  tragic  poets» 
Count  V.  Alfieri  (i 749-1803),  found  his  path  prepared 
for  him.  Alfieri's  grand  and  impassioned  treatment  of 
his  subjects  caused  his  faultiness  of  form,  which  he  never 
altogether  overcame,  to  be  forgotten.  His  themes  were  partly 
classical;^  but  the  spirit  of  a  love  of  freedom  which  his  creations* 
breathe  was  the  herald  of  the  national  ideas  of  the  future. 
Spurning  the  usages  of  French  tragedy,  his  plays,  which  aboimd 
in  soliloquies,  owe  part  of  their  effect  to  an  impassioned  force  of 
declamation,  part  to  those  "  points  "  by  which  Italian  acting 
seems  pre-eminently  capable  of  thrilling  an  audience.  He  has 
much  besides  the  subjects  of  two  of  his  dramas'  in  common  with 
Schiller,  but  his  amazon-muse  (as  Schlegel  called  her)  was  not 
schooled  into  serenity,  like  the  muse  of  the  German  poet.  Among 
his  numerous  plays  (21),  Merope  and  Sauly  and  perhaps  Mirra^ 
are  accounted  his  masterpieces. 

The  political  colouring  given  by  Alfieri  to  Italian  tragedy 
reappears  in  the  plays  of  U.  Foscolo  and  A.  Manzoni,  both  of 
whom  are  under  the  influence  of  the  romantic  school 
of  modern  literature;  and  to  these  names  must  be  ^^J^Jf^J^^ 
added  those  of  S.  Pdlico  and  G.  B.  Niccolini  (1785-  j^mffi, 
1861),  Paolo  Giacometti  (b.  1816)  and  others,  whose 
dramas'  treat  largely  national  themes  familiar  to  all  students 
of  modem  history  and  literature.  In  their  hands  Italian  tragedy 
upon  the  whole  adhered  to  its  love  of  strong  situations  and 
passionate  declamation.  Since  the  successful  efforts  of  G. 
Modena  (1804-1861)  renovated  the  tragic  stage  in  Italy,  the 
art  of  tragic  acting  long  stood  at  a  higher  level  in  this  than 
in  almost  any  other  European  country;  in  Adelaide  Ristori 
(Marchesa  del  Grillo)  the  tragic  stage  lost  one  of  the  greatest 
of  modem  actresses;  and  Emesto  Rossi  (1827-1896)  and 
Tommaso  Salvini  long  remained  rivals  in  the  noUest  forms  of 
tragedy. 

In  comedy,  the  efforts  of  the  scholars  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
for  a  time  went  side  by  side  with  the  progress  of  the  popular 
entertainments  noticed  above.  While  the  cotUrasli  of 
the  close  of  the  15th  and  of  the  i6th  century  were 
disputations  between  pairs  of  abstract  or  allegorical  popuUr 
figures,  in  the  frottola  human  types  take  the  place  of  '^wm*- 
abstractions,  and  more  than  two  characters  appear.  The  farsa 
(a  name  used  of  a  wide  variety  of  entertainments)  was  still  under 
medieval  influences,  and  in  this  popular  form  AJione  of  Asti 
(soon  after  1500)  was  specially  productive.  To  these  popular 
diversions  a  new  literary  as  well  as  social  significance  was  given  by 
the  Neapolitan  court-poet  Sannazaro  (c.  1492) ;  about  the  same 
time  a  capUano  valoroso,  Venturino  of  Pesara,  first  brought  on 
the  modern  stage  the  capitano  glorioso  or  spavetUe,  the  military 
braggart,  who  owed  his  origin  both  to  Plautus*  and  to  the 
Spanish  officers  who  abounded  in  the  Italy  of  those  days.  The 
popular  character-comedy,  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Atellanae, 
likewise  took  a  new  lease  of  life — ^and  this  in  a  double  form. 
The  improvised  comedy  (commedia  a  soggeUo)  was  now  as  a  rule 
performed  by  professional  actors,  members  of  a  crafty  and  was 
thence  caUed  the  commedia  delV  arte,  which  is  said  to  ^^  ^^^ 
have  been  invented  by  Francesco  (called  Terenziano)  ^^^p  ^^^ 
Cherea,  the  favourite  player  of  Leo  X.  Its  scenes,  still 
unwritten  except  in  skeleton  {scenario),  were  connected  together 
by  the  ligatures  or  links  (kazi)  of  the  arlecchino,  the  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Roman  sannio  (whence  our  zany).  Harlequin's 
summit  of  glory  was  probably  reached  early  in  the  17th  century, 
when  he  was  ennobled  in  the  person  of  Cecchino  by  the  emperor 
Matthias;  of  Cecchino's  successors,  Zaccagnino  and  Truffaldino, 
we  read  that  *^  they  shut  the'door  in  Italy  to  good  harle-  Masked 
quins."  Distinct  from  this  growth  is  that  of  the  mofi^ei  oammiy, 
comedy,  the  action  of  which  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  certain 

'  Cieopatra,  Antigone^  Oetaviat  Mirope,  &c. 

•  e.g.  Bruto  I.  and  //.  ^  Filippo ;  Moiria  SHiarda, 

^  Pdlico,  Francesco  da  Rimini;  Niccolini,  Giovanni  da  Prodda; 
Beatrice  Cenci;  Giacometti,  Cola  di  Rienzi  (Giacometti's  master* 
piece  was  La  Marte  civile). 

*  Pyrogopolinices  in  the  Miles  Olofiosus 
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typical  figures  in  masks,  speaking  in  local  dialects,^  but  which 
was  not  improvised,  and  indeed  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
hardly  could  have  been.  Its  inventor  was  A.  Beolco  of  Padua, 
who  called  himself  Ruzzante  (joker),  and  is  memorable  under 
that  name  as  the  first  actor-playwright--a  combination  of 
extreme  significante  for  the  history  of  the  modem  stage.  He 
published  six  comedies  in  various  dialects,  including  the  Greek  of 
the  day  (1530).  This  was  the  masked  comedy  to  which  the 
Italians  so  tenaciously  dung,  and  in  which,  as  aU  their  own  and 
imitable  by  no  other  nation,  they  took  so  great  a  pride  that 
even  Goldoni  was  unable  to  overthrow  it.  Improvisation  and 
burlesque,  alike  abominable  to  comedy  proper,  were  inseparable 
from  the  species. 

Meanwhile,  the  Latin  imitations  of  Roman,  varied  by  occa- 
sional translations  of  Greek,  comedies  early  led  to  the  im>duction 
Bariy  of  Italian  tnmslations,  several  of  which  were  performed 
UaUma  at  Ferrara  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  15th  century, 
whexice  they  spread  to  Milan,  Pavia  and  other  towns 
of  the  north.  Contemporaneously,  imitations  of  Latin 
comedy  made  their  appearance,  for  the  most  part  in  rhymed 
verse;  most  of  them  applying  classical  treatment  to  subjects 
derived  from  Boccaccio's  and  other  noveUe,  some  still  mere 
adaptations  of  ancient  modds.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  all 
but  idle  to  assign  the  honour  of  having  been  **  the  first  Italian 
comedy " — and  thus  the  first  comedy  in  modem  dramatic 
literature — ^to  any  particular  play.  Boiardo's  Timone  (before 
1494),  for  which  this  distinction  was  frequently  claimed,  is  to  a 
large  extent  founded  <m  a  dialogue  of  Lucian's;  and,  since  some 
of  its  personages  are  abstractions,  and  Olympus  is  domesticated 
on  an  upper  stage,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  transition 
from  the  moralities.  A.  Ricd's  /  Tre  Tiranni  (before  1530) 
seems  still  to  bdong  to  the  same  transitional  spedes.  Among 
the  earlier  imitatcMFS  of  Latin  comedy  in  the  vernacular  may  be 
noted  G.  Vraconti,  one  of  the  poets  patronized  by  Ludovico  il 
Moro  at  Milan;*  the  Florentines  G.  B.  Araldo,  J.  Nardi,  the 
historian,'  and  D.  Gianotti.*  The  step — ^very  important  had  it 
been  adopted  consistently  or  with  a  view  to  consistency — of 
substitutkig  prose  lor  verse  as  the  diction  of  comedy,  is  some- 
times attributed  to  Ariosto;  but,  though  his  first  two  comedies 
were  originally  written  in  prose,  the  experiment  was  not 
new,  nor  did  he  persist  in  its  adoption.  Caretto's  /  Set  CotUenti 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  zsth  century,  and  Publio  Filippo's 
Fifrmicone,  taken  from  Apuldus,  followed  quite  early  in  the  i6th. 
Machiavelli,  as  will  be  seen,  wrote  comedies  both  in  prose  and 
in  verse. 

But,  whoever  wrote  the  first  Itaimn  comedy,  Ludovico 
Ariosto  was  the  first  master  of  the  spedes.  All  but  the  first  two 
of  his  comedies,  bdonging  as  they  do  to  the  field  of  cammedia 
erudikty  or  scholarly  comedy,  are  in  blank  verse,  to  which  he  gave 
a  singular  mobility  by  the  dactylic  ending  of  the  line  (sdrucciolo). 
Ariosto's  modds  were  the  masterpieces  of  the  paUiata^  and  his 
morals  those  of  his  age,  which  emulated  those  of  the  worst  days 
of  andent  Rome  or  Byzantium  in  looseness,  and  surpassed  them 
in  e£b:ontery.  He  chose  his  subjects  accordingly;  but  his 
dramatic  genius  displayed  itself  in  the  effective  drawing  of 
character,^  and  m<»e  especially  in  the  skilful  management  of 
complicated  intrigues.^  Such,  with  an  additional  brilliancy  of 
wit  and  lasdviousness  of  tone,  are  likewise  the  characteristics 
of  Machiavelli's  famous  prose  comedy,  the  Mandragola  (The 

^  The  masked  characters,  each  of  which  spoke  the  dialect  of  the 
place  he  represented,  were  (according  to  Baretti)  PanUUone,  a 
Venetian  merchant;  Dottore,  a  Bolognese  physician;  SpavienU),  a 
Neapolitan  braggadodo ;  PiMicineUa^  a  wag  01  Apulia ;  Gtangurgulo 
and  CavieUoj  downs  of  Calabria;  Gelf amino,  a  Roman  beau;  Bri- 

fhella,  SL  Ferrarese  pimp;  and  Arlecckino,  a  blundering  servant  of 
Bergamo.  Besides  these  and  a  few  other  such  personages  (of  whom 
four  at  least  appeared  in  each  play),  there  were  the  Antorosos  or 
Innamoratos,  men  or  women  (the  latter  not  before  1560,  up  to 
which  time  actresses  were  unknown  in  Italy)  with  senous  parts, 
and  ^  Smeraldinat  Cohtnbina,  S^jUetta,  and  other  servettas  or 
waiting-maids.  All  these  spoke  Tuscan  or  Roman,  and  wore  no 
masks. 
^  P(uUsa,  *  Amicima.  *  Milesia, 

•  La  Lena;  II  NegromanU,  «  La  Cassaria;  I  SupposiU, 


Magic  Drau^t)';^  emdht  the  hdght  of  thdr  success,  of  the  pUiys 
of  P.  Aretino,*  especially  the  prose  Marescalco  (1526-1527) 
whose  name,  it  has  been  said,  ought  to  be  written  in  asterisks. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  plays  of  Ariosto  and  his  followers  were 
repres^ited  with  magnificent  scenery  and  settings.  Other 
dramatists  of  the  16th  century  were  B.  Accolti,  whose  Virginia 
(prob.  before  15 13)  treats  the  story  from  Boccacdo  which 
reappears  m  AWs  Well  that  Ends  Well ;  G.  Cecchi,  F.  d'Ambra, 
A.  F^  Grazzini,  N.  Secco  or  Secchi  and  L.  Dolce — ^all  writers  of 
romantic  comedy  of  intrigue  in  verse  or  prose. 

During  the  same  century  the  ''  pastoral  drama  ^'  flourished 
in  Italy.  The  origin  of  this  peculiar  spedes — ^which  was  the 
bucolic  idyll  in  a  dramatic  form,  and  which  fredy 
lent  itself  to  the  introduction  of  both  mythological  pamtorai 
and  allegorical  elements — ^was  purdy  literary,  and  onauu 
arose  directly  out  of  the  dasMcal  studies  and  tastes 
of  the  Renaissance.  It  was  very  far  removed  from  the  gentdne 
peasant  plays  which  flourished  in  Venetia  and  Tuscany  early 
in  the  i6th  century.  The  earliest  example  of  the  artifidal,  but 
in  some  of  its  productions  exquisite,  growth  in  question  was  the 
renowned  scholar  A.  Politian's  Orfeo  (1472),  which  begins  like 
an  idyll  and  ends  like  a  tragedy.  Intended  to  be  performed  with 
music — ^for  the  pastoral  drama  is  the  parent  of  the  opera — this 
beautiful  work  tells  its  story  simply.  N.  da  Correggio's  (1450- 
1508)  Cefahy  or  Aurora^  and  others  followed,  before  in  1554  A. 
Beccari  |»x)duced,  as  totally  new  oi  its  kind,  his  Arcadian  pastoral 
drama  //  Sagrifisio,  in  which  the  comic  element  predominates. 
But  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  spedes  is  marked  by  the 
Amintaoi  Tasso  (i 573),  in  whose  Arcadia  is  allegorically  mirrored 
the  Ferrara  coiut.  Adorned  by  choral  lyrics  of  great  beauty,  it 
presents  an  allegorical  treatment  of  a  sodal  and  moral  problem; 
and  since  the  conception  of  the  characters,  all  of  whom  think 
and  speak  of  nothing  but  love,  is  artifidal,  the  charm  of  the  poem 
lies  not  in  the  interest  of  its  action,  but  in  the  passion  and 
sweetness  of  its  sentiment.  This  work  was  the  model  of  many 
others,  and  the  pastoral  drama  reached  its  height  of  popularity 
in  the  famous  Pastor  fido  (written  before  1590)  of  G.  B.  Guarini, 
which,  while  founded  on  a  tragic  love-story,  introduces  into  its 
complicated  plot  a  comic  dement,  partly  with  a  satirical  inten- 
tion. It  is  one  of  those  exceptional  works  which,  by  drounstance 
as  well  as  by  merit,  have  become  the  property  of  the  world's 
literature  at  large.  Thus,  both  in  Italian  and  in  other  literatures, 
the  pastoral  drama  became  a  distinct  spedes,  characterized,  like 
the  great  body  of  modem  pastoral  poetry  in  general,  by  a  tend- 
ency dther  towards  the  artificial  or  towards  the  burlesque.  Its 
artifidality  affected  the  entire  growth  of  Italian  comedy,  indud- 
ing  the  commedia  deW  arte,  and  impressed  itself  in  an  intensified 
form  upon  the  opera.  The  foremost  Italian  masters  of  the  last- 
named  spedes,  so  far  as  it  can  claim  to  be  included  in  the  poetic 
drama,  were  A.  2^no  (i 668-1 750)  and  P.  Metastasio. 

The  comic  dramatists  of  the  17  th  century  are  grouped  as 
followers  of  the  classical  and  of  the  romantic  school,  G.  B.  della 
Porta   iq.v,)   and  G.  A.   Cicognini   (whom   Goldoni  comedy  in 
describes  as  full  of  whining  pathos  and  commonplace  Ore  ntb 
drollery,  but  as  still  possessing  a  great  power  to  Bad  iSth 
interest)  being  regarded  as  the  leading  representatives  <*■<«** 
of  the  former.    But  neither  of  these  largdy  intermixed  groups 
of  writers  could,  with  all  its  fertility,  prevail  against  the  com- 
petition, on  the  one  hand  of  the  musical  drama,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  popular  fardcal  entertainments  and  those  introduced  in 
imitation  of  Spanish  examples.    Italian  comedy  had  fallen  into 
decay,   when  its  reform  was  undertaken   by   the  wonderful 
theatrical  genius  of  C.  Goldoni.    One  of  the  most 
fertile  and  rapid  of  playwrights  (of  his  150  comedies 
16  were  written  and  acted  in  a  single  year),  he  at  the  same 
time  pursued  definite  aims  as  a  dramatist.    Disgusted  with 
the  conventional   buffoonery,  and  ashamed   of  the  rampant 

'  Of  Machiavelli's  other  comedies,  two  are  prose  adaptations  from 
Plautus  and  Terence,  La  Clvna  (Cfesina)  and  Andria;  of  the  two 
others,  simply  called  Commedie,  and  in  verse,  his  authorship  seems 
doubtful. 

>  La  Cortigiana,  La  Talanta,  II  Ipocrito,  II  Filosofo. 
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immorality  of  the  Italian  comic  stage,  he  drew  hia  characters 
from  real  life,  whether  of  his  native  dty  (Venice)^  or  of  society 
at  large,  and  sought  to  enforce  virtuous  and  pathetic  sentiments 
without  neglecting  the  essential  objects  of  his  art.  Happy  and 
various  in  his  choice  of  themes,  and  dipping  deep  into  a  popular 
life  with  which  he  had  a  genuine  sympathy,  he  produced,  besides 
comedies  of  general  human  character,'  plays  on  subjects  drawn 
from  literary  biography'  or  from  fiction.^  Goldoni,  whose  style 
was  considered  defective  by  the  purists  whom  Italy  has  at  no 
time  lacked,  met  with  a  severe  critic  and  a  temporarily  successful 
^    ^        rival  in  Count  C.  Gozzi  (i 722-1806),  who  sought  to 

rescue  the  comic  drama  from  its  association  with  the 
actual  life  of  the  middle  classes,  and  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  into 
the  figures  of  the  old  masked  comedy  by  the  invention  of  a  new 
species.  His  themes  were  taken  from  Neapolitan  '^  and  Oriental  ^ 
fairy  tales,  to  which  he  accommodated  some  of  the  standing 
figures  upon  which  Goldoni  had  made  war.  This  attempt  at 
mingling  fancy  and  humour — occasionally  of  a  directly  satirical 
turn' — was  in  harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  the  modem 
romantic  school;  and  Gozzi's  efforts,  which  though  successful 
found  hardly  any  imitators  in  Italy,  have  a  family  resemblance 
to  those  of  Tieck  and  of  some  more  recent  writers  whose  art 
wings  its  flight,  through  the  windows^  "  over  the  hills  and  far 
away." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  i8th  and  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century  comedy  continued  to  follow  the  coiurse  marked 

out  by  its  acknowledged  master  Goldoni,  under  the 
?!?L*£?"  influence  of  the  sentimental  drama  of  France  and  oth&c 

countries,    Abati  Andrea  Villi,  the  marquis  Albergati 

Capacelli,  Antonio  Simone  Sografi  (1760-1825), 
Federid,  and  Pietro  Napoli  Signorelli  (1731-2815),  the  historian 
of  the  drama,  are  mentioned  among  the  writers  of  this  school ; 
to  the  19th  century  belong  Count  Giiaud,  Marchisio  (who  took 
his  subjects  especially  from  commercial  life),  and  Nota,  a  fertile 
writer,  among  whose  plays  are  three  treating  the  lives  of  poets. 
Of  still  more  recent  date  are  L.  B.  Bon  and  A.  Broflerio.  At 
the  same  time,  the  comedy  of  dialect  to  which  the  example  of 
Goldoni  had  given  sanction  in  Venice,  flourished  there  as  well  as 
in  the  mutually  remote  spheres  of  Piedmont  and  Naples,  Quite 
modem  developments  must  remain  imnoticed  here;  but  the 
fact  cannot  be  ignored  that  they  signally  illustrate  the  perennial 
vitality  of  the  modem  drama  in  the  home  of  its  b^nnings.  A 
new  realistic  style  set  fully  in  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century  with  P.  Ferrari  and  A.  Torelli;  and  though  an  historical 
reaction  towards  classical  and  medieval  themes  is  assodated  with 
the  names  of  P.  Cossa  and  G.  Giacosa,  modernism  reasserted 
itself  through  P.  Bracco  and  other  dramatists.  It  shoidd  be  noted 
that  the  influence  of  great  actors,  more  especially  Ermete 
Novell!  and  Eleanora  Duse,  must  be  credited  with  a  large  share 
of  the  success  with  which  the  Italian  stage  has  held  its  own 
even  against  the  foreign  influences  to  which  it  gave  room.  And 
it  would  seem  as  if  even  the  paradoxical  endeavour  of  the  poet 
Gabrielle  d'  Annunao  to  lyricize  the  drama  by  ignoring  action 
as  its  essence  were  a  problem  for  the  solution  of  which  the  stage 
can  furnish  imexpected  conditions  of  its  own.  In  any  event, 
both  Italian  tragedy  and  Italian  comedy  have  survived  periods 
of  a  seemingly  hopeless  decline;  and  the  fear  has  vanished 
that  either  the  opera  or  the  ballet  might  succeed  in  ousting 
from  the  national  stage  the  legitimate  forms  of  the  national 
drama. 

^  Momolo  Cortesan  {Jerome  the  Accomplished  Man);  La  BoUega 
del  caffi,  &c. 

*La  Vedaoa  scallra  (The  Cuamhig  Widow);  La  Pidta  onorata 
{The  Respectable  Girl);  La  Buona  Figlia;  La  B,  Sposa;  La  B. 
Famiglia;  La  B.  Madre  (the  last  of  which  was  unsuccessful;  "  good- 
ness, says  Goldoni,  *'  never  displeases,  but  the  public  weary  of  every 
thinp^ "),  &c. ;  and  II  Burbero  benefico,  called  in  its  original  French 
version  Le  Bourru  bienfaisant, 

^  Moliire;  Terensio;\Tasso. 

*  Pamela;  Pamela  Maritata;  H  Filosofo  Inglese  {Mr  Spectator). 

*  V  Amore  delle  tre  melarancie  {The  Three  Lemons) ;  II  Corvo, 

*  Turandot;  ZobeUe. 

'' U  Amore  delle  tre  m,  (a^inst  Goldoni);  L'  AngeUino  Belverde 
{The  Small  Green  Bird),  (agamst  Helvetiua,  Rou38eau  and  Voluire). 


(6)  Greece. 


The  dramatic  literature  of  the  later  Hellenes  is  a  creatitm 
of  the  literary  movement  which  preceded  their  noble  struggle 
for  independence,  or  which  may  be  said  to  form  part  jfoAnt 
of  that  struggle.  After  beginning  with  diamatic  onMfc  emt 
dialogues  of  a  patriotic  tendency,  it  took  a  step  in  DmimoHam 
advance  with  the  tragedies  of  J.  R,  Nerulos*  (1778-  ***■"• 
1850),  whose  name  bdongs  to  the  political  as  well  as  to  the 
literary  history  of  his  country.  His  comedies — especially  one 
directed  against  the  excesses  of  journalism  * — ^largely  contributed 
to  open  a  literary  life  for  the  modem  Greek  tongue.  Among 
the  earlier  patriotic  Greek  dramatists  of  the  19th  century  are 
T.  Alkaeos,  J,  Zampelios  (whose  tragic  style  was  influenced  by 
that  of  Alfieri),^®  S.  K.  Karydis  and  A.  Valaoritis.  A.  Zoiros^ 
is  noteworthy  as  having  introduced  the  use  of  prose  into  Greek 
tragedy,  while  preserving  to  it  that  association  with  sentiments 
and  aspirations  which  will  probably  long  continue  to  pervade 
the  chief  productions  of  modem  Greek  literature.  The  love  of 
the  theatre  is  ineradicable  from  Attic  as  it  is  from  Italian  soil; 
and  the  tendendes  of  the  young  dramatic  literature  of  Hellas 
which  is  not  wholly  absorbed  in  the  eSort  to  keep  abreast  of 
recent  modem  developments,  seem  to  justify  the  hope  that  a 
worthy  future  awaits  it. 

Under  Italian  influence  an  interesting  dramatic  growth 
attained  to  some  vitality  in  the  Dalmatian  lands  about  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century^  where  the  religious  drama,  whose 
days  were  passing  away  in  Italy,  found  favour  with  a  people 
with  a  scant  popular  literature  of  its  own.  At  Ragusa  Italian 
literary  influence  had  been  spread  by  the  f<^owets  of  Petrarch 
from  the  later  years  of  the  15th  century;  here  several  Servo- 
Croatian  writers  produced  religious  plays  in  the  manner  of  the 
Italian  rappresentasioni;  and  a  gifted  poet,  Martin  Drzi£, 
composed,  besides  religious  plays  and  farces,  a  spedes  of  pastoral 
which  enjoyed  much  favour. 

(c)  Spain. 

Spain  is  the  only  country  of  modem  Eun^  which  shares  with 
England  the  honour  of  having  achieved,  at  a  relatively  early  date, 
the  creation  of  a  genuinely  national  form  of  the  r^^ular  drama. 
So  proper  to  Spain  was  the  form  of  the  drama  which  she 
produced  and  perfected,  that  to  it  the  term  romantic  has  been 
spedflcally  applied,  though  so  restricted  a  use  of  the  ^ithet  is 
dearly  unjustifiable.  The  influences  which  from  the  Romance 
peoples — ^in  whom  Christian  and  Germanic  elements  mingled 
with  the  legacy  of  Roman  law,  learning  and  culture — spread  to 
the  Germanic  nations  were  represented  with  the  most  signal 
force  and  fulness  in  the  institutions  of  chivalry, — to  which,  in  the 
words  of  Scott, ''  it  was  peculiar  to  blend  military  valour  with  the 
strongest  passions  which  actuate  the  human  mind,  the  feelings 
of  devotion  and  those  of  love."  These  feelings,  in  their  combined 
operation  upon  the  national  character,  and  in  their  reflection 
in  the  national  literature,  were  not  confined  to  SpMun;  but 
nowhere  did  they  so  long  or  so  late  continue  to  animate  the  moral 
life  of  a  naticm. 

Outward  causes  contributed  to  this  result.  For  centuries 
after  the  crusades  had  become  a  mere  memory,  Spain  was  a 
battle-ground  between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent.  And  it  was 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Renaissance  was  establishing  new 
starting-points  for  the  literary  progress  of  Europe,  that  Christian 
Spain  rose  to  the  height  of  Catholic  as  well  as  national  self- 
consdousness  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  conquest 
of  the  New  World.  From  their  rulers  or  rivals  of  so  many 
centuries  the  Spaniards  derived  that  rich,  if  not  very  varied, 
glow  of  colour  which  became  permanently  distinctive  of  their 
national  life,  and  more  espedally  of  its  literary  and  artistic 

*  Aspasia;  Pohxena, 

*  Ephemeridophebos, 

^  Ttmoleon;  Konstantinos  Palaeologos;  Rhigas  of  Pherae, 

u  The  Three  Hundred,  or  The  Character  of  the  Ancient  Hellene 

(Leonidas);  The  Death  0/  the  Orator  (Demosthenes);  A  Scion  ef 

Timoteon^  &c. 
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expressions;  they  also  perhaps  derived  from  the  same  source  a 
not  less  characteristically  refined  treatment  of  the  passion  of 
Icyve.  The  ideas  of  Spanish  chivalry — ^more  especially  religions 
devotion  and  a  punctilious  sense  of  personal  honour — asserted 
themselves  (according  to  a  process  often  observable  in  the  history 
of  dvilkation)  with  peculiar  distinctness  in  literature  and  art, 
after  the  period  of  great  achievements  to  which  they  had  con- 
tributed in  other  fields  had  come  to  an  end.  The  ripest  glories 
of  the  Spanish  drama  belong  to  an  age  of  national  decay — 
mindful,  it  is  true,  of  the  ideas  of  a  greater  past.  The  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  pervading  so  many  of  the  masterpieces  of  its  literature 
is  indeed  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Spanish  nation  in  all,  even 
in  the  least  hopeful,  periods  of  its  later  histcny;  and  the  religious 
ardour  breathed  by  these  works,  though  associating  itself  with 
what  is  called  the  Catholic  Reaction,  is  in  truth  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spirit  which  informed  the  noblest  part  of  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  itself.  The  Spanish  drama  neither  sought  nor 
could  seek  to  emancipate  itself  frc»n  views  and  f oims  of  religious 
life  more  than  ever  sacred  to  the  Spanish  people  since  the  glorious 
days  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  and  it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
be^nnings  as  in  the  great  age  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature  that 
it  seems  most  difficult  to  distii^n^iish  between  what  is  to  be 
termed  a  religious  and  what  a  secular  play.  After  Spain  had  thus, 
the  first  after  England  among  modem  European  coimtries,  fully 
unfolded  that  incon^Murably  richest  expression  of  national  life 
and  sentiment  in  an  artistic  foim — a  truly  national  dramatic 
literature, — ^the  terrible  decay  of  her  greatness  and  prosperity 
gradually  impaired  the  strength  of  a  brilliant  but,  of  its  nature, 
dependent  growth.  In  the  absence  of  high  original  genius  the 
Spanish  dramatists  began  to  turn  to  foreign  models,  though 
little  supported  in  such  attempts  by  popular  sympathy;  and  it 
is  only  in  more  recent  times  that  the  Spanish  drama  has  sought 
to  reproduce  the  ancient  forms  from  whose  masterpieces  the 
nation  had  never  become  estranged,  while  accommodating  them 
to  tastes  and  tendencies  shared  by  later  Spanish  literature  with 
that  of  Europe  at  large. 

The  earlier  dramatic  efforts  of  Spanish  fiterature  may  without 
inconvenience  be  briefly  dismissed.  The  reputed  author  of  the 
Coplas  de  Mingo  Rendgo  (R.  Cota  the  elder)  likewise 
composed  the  first  act  of  a  story  of  intrigue  and 
character,  purely  dramatic  but  not  intended  for  repre- 
sentation. This  tragic  comedy  of  Calisto  and  Mdiboea,  which 
was  completed  (in  21  acts)  by  1499,  afterwards  became  famous 
under  the  name  of  Celestina;  it  was  frequently  imitated  and 
translated,  and  was  adapted  for  the  Spanish  stage  by  R.  de 
Zepeda  in  1582.  But  the  father  of  the  Spanish  drama  was  J.  de 
la  Enana,  whose  represetUaciones  imder  the  name  of  **  eclogues  " 
were  dramatic  dialogues  of  a  religk>us  or  pastoral  character. 
His  attempts  were  imitated  more  especially  by  the  Portuguese 
Gil  Vicente,  whose  writings  for  the  stage  appear  to  be 
included  in  the  period  1502-1536,  and  who  wrote  both 
in  Spanish  and  in  his  native  tongue.  A  further  impulse 
came,  as  was  natural,  from  Spaniards  resident  in  Italy,  and 
especially  from  B.  de  Torres  Naharro,  who  in  151 7  published,  as 
the  chief  among  the  *^  firstlings  of  his  genius  "  {Propaladia)^  a 
series  of  eight  comedias — a  term  generally  applied  in  Spanish 
literature  to  any  kind  of  drama.  He  claimed  some  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  the  ancient  drama,  divided  his  plays  into  jornadas^ 
(to  correspond  to  acts),  and  opened  them  with  an  iniroyto 
(prologue).  Very  various  in  their  subjects,  and  occasionally  odd 
in  form,'  tihey  were  gross  as  well  as  audadous  in  tone,  and  were 
soon  prohibited  by  the  Inquisition.  The  church  remained  un- 
willing to  renounce  her  control  over  such  dramatic  exhibitions 
as  she  permitted,  and  sought  to  suppress  the  few  plays  on  not 
strictly  rdigious  subjects  which  appeared  in  the  early  part  of 
the  rdgn  of  Charies  L  Though  the  universities  produced  both 
translations  from  the  classical  drama  and  modem  Latin  pla}^, 

*  The  term  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  old  French  collective 
mysteries  (joumSes), 

■  In  some  of  his  plays  (Comedia  Serafina ;  C.  Tinelaria)  there  is  a 
mixture  of  lans^uages  even  stranger  than  that  of  dialects  in  the  Italian 
masked  comedy. 
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these  exercised  very  Kttle  general  effect. '  Juan  Pelfez'  (PetreiusO 
posthumous  Latin  comedies  wera  mainly  versions  of  Ariosto.* 

Thus  the  foundation  of  the  Spani^  national  theatre  was 
reserved  for  a  man  of  the  people.  Cervantes  has  vividlv  sketched 
the  humble  resources  vMoh  were  at  the  commaiid  6f  Lop^  ^ 
Lope  de  Rueda,  a  mechanic  of  Seville,  who  with'  hv^  km^dm 
friend  the  bookseller  Timoneda,  and  two  brother  f"5** 
authors  and  actors  in  his  strolling  company,  succeeded 
in  bringing  dramatic  entertainments  out  of  the  churches  and 
palaces  into  the  public  places  of  the  towns,  where  they  were 
produced  on  temporary  scaffolds.  The  manager  carried  about 
his  properties  in  a  com-sai±;  and  the  "  comedies  "  were  still 
only  "  dialogues,  and  a  species  of  eclogues  between  two  or  three 
shepherds  and  a  shepherdess,"  enlivened  at  times  by  intermes^os 
of  favourite  comic  figures,  such  as  the  negress  or  the  Biscayan, 
**  played  with  inconceivable  talent  and  truthfulness  by  Lope." 
One  of  his  pla3rs  at  least,^  and  one  of  Timoneda's,'  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  an  Italian  source;  others  mingled  modem 
themes  with  classical  apparition^,*  one  of  Timoneda's  was 
(perhaps  again  through  the  Italian)  from  Flautus.^  Others  of  a 
slighter  description  were  called  pasos, — a  species  afterwards 
termed  eniremeses  and  resembling  the  modem  French  prcnerhes. 
With  these  popular  efforts  of  Lope  de  Rueda  and  Ms  friends  a 
considerable  dramatic  activity  began  in  the  years  1560-1590 
in  several  Spanish  cities,  and  before  the  dose  of  this  period 
permanent  theatres  began  to  be  fitted  up  at  Madrid.  Yet 
Spanish  dramatic  literature  might  still  have  been  led 
to  follow  Italian  into  an  imitation  of  classical  models.  ^J^^ 
Two  plays  by  G.  Bermudez  (1577),  called  by  their 
learned  author  '^  the  first  Spanish  tragedies/'  treating  the  national 
subject  of  Inez  de  Castro,  but  divided  into  five  acts,  composed  in 
various  metres,  and  introducing  a  chorus;  a  Dido  (c.  1580)  by 
C.  de  Virues  (who  claimed  to  have  first  divided  dramas  into 
three  jomadas) ;  and  the  tragedies  of  L.  L.  de  Argensola  (acted 
1585,  and  praised  in  Don  Quixote)  alike  represent  this  tendency. 
Such  were  the  alternatives  which  had  opened  for  the  Spanish 
drama,  when  at  last,  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  English, 
its  future  was  determined  by  writers  of  original  genhis.  ^v-r»irt- 
The  first  of  these  was  the  immortal  Cervantes,  who,  *" 

however,  failed  to  anticipate  by  his  earHer  pla)rs  (1584-1588)  the 
great  (though  to  him  unproductive)  success  of  Ids  famous 
romance.  In  hfe  endeax^our  to  give  a  poetic  character  to  the 
drama  he  fell  upon  the  expedient  of  introducing  personified 
abstractions  speaking  a  "divine"  or  elevated  language — a 
device  which  was  for  a  time  favourably  received.  But  these 
plays  exhibit  a  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  dramatic 
constmction;  their  action  is  episodical;  and  it  is  from  the 
realism  of  these  episodes  (especially  in  the  Numancia,  which  is 
crowded  with  both  figures  and  incidents),  and  from  the  power 
and  fiow  of  the  declamation,  that  their  effect  must  have  been 
derived.  When  in  his  later  years  (161 5)  Cervantes  returned  to 
dramatic  composition,  the  style  and  form  of  the  national  drama 
had  been  definitively  settled  by  a  large  number  of  writers,  the 
brilliant  success  of  whose  acknowledged  chief  may  previously 
have  diverted  Cervantes  frcwn  his  labours  for  the  theatre.  His 
influence  upon  the  general  progress  of  dramatic  literature  is, 
however,  to  be  sought,  not  only  in  his  plays,  but  also  in  those 
novdas  exemplares — ^incompsorable  alike  in  their  cleamess  and 
their  terseness  of  narrative — ^to  wiiich  more  than  one  drama  is 
indebted  for  its  plot,  and  for  much  of  its  dialogue  to  boot. 

Lope  de  Vega,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  geniuses  the  world 
has  known,  permanently  established  the  national  forms'  of  the 
Spanish  drama.    Some  of  these  were  in  their  beginnings 
taken  over  by  him  from  mder  predecessors;  some      \^i 
were  cultivated  with  equal  or  even  superior  success  by 
subsequent  authors;  but  in  variety,  as  in  fertility  of  dramatic 
production,  he  has  no  rivals.    His  fertility,  which  was  such  that 
he  wrote  about  1500  plays,  besides  300  dramatic,  works  classed 

'  Necrotnanticus,  Lena,  Deceptt,  SuPPosUi. 

*  Los  Engafios  (Gli  Inganpa^i),  *  Cornelia  (U  Negromante). 

{•Lope,  Armelina  (Medda/and  Neptune  as  deus  ex  fnackiftc^-^i 
modo  machina  adfuis^t).       *  '  '  '^  Menennos, 
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as  QUt^s  sacramentaUs  and  efUremeses,  and  a  vast  series  of  other 
literary  compositions,  has  indisputably  prejudiced  his  reputation 
with  those  to  whom  he  is  but  a  name  and  a  nuitfber.  Vet  as  a 
dramatist  Lope  more  fully  exemplifies  the  capabilities  of  the 
Spanish  theatre  than  any  of  his  successors,  though  as  a  poet 
Calderon  may  deserve  the  palm.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
imagine  a  truer  representative  of  the  Spain  of  his  age  than  a  poet 
who,  after  sufEering  the  hardships  of  poverty  and  exile,  and  the 
pangs  of  passion,  sailed  against  the  foes  of  the  faith  in  the, 
Invincible  Armada,  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  and  of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  and  after  having  been 
decorated  by  the  pope  with  the  cross  of  Malta  and  a  theological 
doctorate,  honoured  by  the  nobility,  and  idolized  by  the  nation, 
ended  with  the  nanDes  of  Jesus  and  Mary  on  his  lips.  From  the 
plays  of  such  a  writer  we  may  best  learn  the  manners  and  the 
sentiments,  the  ideas  of  religion  and  honour,  of  the  ^)ain  of  the 
Philippine  age,  the  age  when  she  was  most  prominent  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe  and  most  glorious  in  her  own.  For,  with  all  its 
inventiveness  and  vigour,  the  genius  of  Lope  primarily  set  itself 
the  task  of  pleasing  his  public, — the  very  spirit  of  whose  inner  as 
well  as  outer  life  is  accordingly  mirrored  in  his  dramatic  works. 
In  them  we  have,  in  the  words  of  Lope's  French  translator  Baret, 
*'  the  movement,  the  clamour,  the  conflict  of  unforeseen  intrigues 
suitable  to  unreflecting  spectators;  perpetual  flatteries  addressed 
to  an  imextinguishable  national  pride;  the  painting  of  passions 
dear  to  a  people  never  tired  of  admiring  itself;  the  absolute 
sway  of  the  point  of  honour;  the  deification  of  revenge;  the 
adoration  of  symbols;  buffoonery  and  burlesque,  everywhere 
beloved  of  the  multitude,  but  here  never  defiled  by  obscenities, 
for  this  people  has  a  sense  of  delicacy,  and  the  foundation  of  its 
character  is  nobility;  lastly,  the  flow  of  proverbs  which  at 
times  escape  from  the  gracioso  "  (the  comic  servant  domesticated 
in  the  Spanish  drama  by  Lope) — **  the  commonplace  literature 
of  those  who  possess  no  other.'' 

The  plays  of  Lope,  and  those  of  the  national  Spanish  drama  in 
general,  are  divided  into  classes  which  it  is  naturally  not  always 

easy,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  him 
Com^dlMM  always  to  have  intended,  to  keep  distinct  from  one 
j^^SidJu    another.    After  in  his  early  youth  composing  eclogues, 

pastoral  plays,  and  allegorical  moralities  in  the  old 
style,  he  began  his  theatrical  activity  at  Madrid  about  159O) 
and  the  plays  which  he  thenceforth  produced  have  been  distri- 
buted under  the  following  heads.  The  comedias,  all  of  which  are 
in  verse,  include  (i)  the  so-called  c.  de  capa  y  espada — ^not 
comedies  proper,  but  dramas  in  which  the  principal  personages 
are  taken  from  the  class  of  society  that  wears  cloak  and  sword* 
Gallantry  is  their  main  theme,  an  interesting  and  complicated, 
but  well-constructed  and  perspicuous  intrigue  their  chief  feature; 
and  this  is  usually  accompanied  by  an  underplot  in  which  the 
gracioso  plays  his  part.  Their  titles  are  frequently  taken  from 
the  old  proverbs  or  proverbial  phrases  of  the  people'  upon 
the  theme  suggested,  by  which  the  plays  often  (as  G.  H.  Lewes 
admirably  expresses  it)  constitute  a  kind  of  gloss  (glosa)  in 
action.  This  is  the  favourite  species  of  the  national  Spanish 
theatre;  and  to  the  plots  of  the  plays  belonging  to  it  the  drama 
of  other  nations  owes  a  debt  almost  incalculable  in  extent. 
tHnkaMi    ^^)  ^^  ^'  ^<^^^  are  distinguished  by  some  of  their 

personages  being  of  royal  or  very  high  rank,  and  by 
their  themes  being  often  historical  and  largely'  (though  not  in- 
variably ')  taken  from  the  national  annals,  or  founded  on  con- 
temporary or  recent  events.*  Hence  they  exhibit  a  greater 
gravity  of  tone;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  no  difference 
between  them  and  the  cloak-and-sword  comedies  with  which  they 
^are  the  element  of  comic  underplots.  Occasionally  Lope  conde- 
scended in  the  opposite  direction,  to  (3)  plays  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  in  common  life,  but  for  which  no  special  name  appears 

^  EL  A  zero  de  Madrid  {The  Steel  Water  of  Madrid);  Diner os  son 
Calidad  ( «  The  Dog  in  the  Manger),  &c. 

*  La  Estrella  de  Sevilla  (The  Star  of  Seville,  i,e.  Sancho  the  Brave) ; 
El  Nuevo  Mundo  (Columbus),  &c. 

*  Roma  Abrasada  (R.  in  Ashes — Nero). 

*  Arauco  domado  (Tlie  Conquest  of  Arauco,  1560). 
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to  have  existed.^  Meanwhile,  both  he  and  his  successors  were 
too  devoted  sons  of  the  church  not  to  acknowledge  in  some  sort 
her  claim  to  influence  the  national  drama.  This  claim  she  had 
never  relinquished,  even  when  she  could  no  longer  retain  an 
absolute  control  over  the  stage.  For  a  time,  indeed,  she  was 
able  to  reassert  even  this;  for  the  exhibition  of  all  secular  plays 
was  in  1598  {Mrohibited  by  the  dying  Philip  II.,  and  remained  so 
for  two  years;  and  Lope  with  his  usual  facility  proceeded  to 
supply  religious  plays  of  various  kinds.  After  a  few  dramas  on 
scriptural  subjects  he  turned  to  the  legends  of  the  saints;  and 
the  comedias  de  sarUos,  of  which  he  wrote  a  great 
numb^,  became  an  accepted  later  Spanish  variety 
of  the  miracle-play.  True,  however,  to  the  popular 
instincts  of  his  genius,  he  threw  himself  with  special  zeal  and 
success  into  the  composition  of  another  kind  of  religious  plays — 
a  development  of  the  Corpus  Christi  pageants,  in  honour  of 
which  all  the  theatres  had  to  close  their  doors  for  a  month. 
These  were  the  famous  autos  sacramerUales  (i.e.  solemn 
^'  acts  "  or  proceedings  in  honour  of  the  Sacrament), 
which  were  performed  in  the  open  air  by  actors  who  teit«. 
had  filled  the  cars  of  the  sacred  procession.  Of  these 
Lope  wrote  about  400.  These  entertainments  were  arranged 
on  a  fixed  scheme,  comprising  a  prologue  in  dialogue  between 
two  or  more  actors  in  character  {loa),  a  farce  {enir ernes)  ^  and  the 
atUo  proper,  an  allegorical  scene  of  religious  purport,  as  an 
example  of  which  Ticknor  cites  the  Bridge  of  the  World, — ^in 
which  the  Prince  of  Darkness  in  vain  seeks  to  defend  the  bridge 
against  the  Knight  of  the  Cross,  who  finally  leads  the  Soul  of 
Man  in  triumph  across  it.  Not  all  the  en^emeses  of 
Lope  and  others  were,  however,  composed  for  insertion 
in  these  aulos.  This  long-lived  popular  species, 
together  with  the  old  kind  of  dramatic  dialogue  called  edogueSy 
completes  the  list  of  the  varieties  of  his  dramatic  works. 

The  example  of  Lope  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of 
writers,  and  Spain  thus  rapidly  became  possessed  of  a  dramatic 
literature  almost  imparalleled  in  quantity — ^for  in 
fertility  also  Lope  was  but  the  first  amqng  many.  J/J^JjJl^ 
Among  the  writers  of  Lope's  school,  his  friend  G.  de 
Castro  (1569-1631)  must  sot  be  passed  by,  for  his  Cid^  was  the 
basis  of  Comeille's;  nor  J.  P.  de  Montalban,  ''  the  first-bom  of 
Lope's  genius,"  the  extravagance  of  whose  imagination,  like 
that  of  Lee,  cidminated  in  madness.  Soon  after  him  died  (1639) 
Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  in  whose  plays,  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  Lope,  has  been  recognized  the  distinctive  element  of  a  moral 
purpose.  Tb  G.  Tellez,  called  Tirso  de  Molina  (d.  1648),  no 
similar  praise  seems  due;  but  the  frivolous  gaiety  of  the  inventor 
of  the  complete  character  of  Don  Juan  was  accompanied  by 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  his  excellent^  though  at  times 
'^  sensational "  ^  plots.  F.  de  Rojas  Zorrilla  (b.  1607),  who  was 
largely  plundered  by  the  French  dramatists  ctf  the  latter  half  of 
the  century,  survived  Molina  for  about  a  generation.  In  vain 
scholars  of  strictly  classical  tastes  protested  in  es8a3rs  in  prose  and 
verse  against  the  ascendancy  of  the  popular  drama;  the  prohibi- 
tion of  Philip  II.  had  been  recalled  two  years  after  his  death 
and  was  never  renewed;  and  the  activity  of  the  theatre  spread 
through  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  land,  ev6r3rwhere  under  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  school  of  writers  who  had  established 
so  complete  a  harmony  between  the  drama  and  the  tastes  and 
tendencies  of  the  people. 

The  glories  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature  reached  their  height 
in  P.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  though  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
theatre  he  holds  only  the  second  place.  He  elaborated  catderoa, 
some  of  the  forms  of  the  national  drama,  but  brought 
about  no  changes  of  moment  in  any  of  them.  Even  the  brilliancy 
of  his  style,  glittering  with  a  constant  reproduction  of  the  same 
family  of  tropes,  and  the  variety  of  his  melodious  versification, 
are  mere  intensifications  of  the  poetic  qualities  of  Lope,  while 

*  La  Mota  de  cantaro  (The  Water-nuiid), 

*  Las  Mocedades  {The  YotUhfid  Adventures)  del  Cid. 

'  Don  aide  las  colzas  verdes  {D,  G,  in  the  Green  Breeches), 

*  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  Convivado  de  piedra  {The  Deceiver  of 
Seville,  i.e,  Don  Juan,  and  the  Stone  Guest), 
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in  their  moral  and  religious  sentimei^ts,  and  their  general  views 
of  history  and  society,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  two. 
Like  Lope,  Calderon  was  a  soldier  in  his  youth  and  an  ecclesiastic 
in  his  later  years;  like  his  senior,  he  suited  himself  to  the  tastes 
of  both  court  and  people,  and  applied  his  genius  with  equal 
facility  to  the  treatment  of  religious  and  of  secular  themes. 
In  fertility  Calderon  was  inferior  to  Lope  (for  he  wrote  not  many 
more  than  100  plays) ;  but  he  surpasses  the  elder  poet  in  richness 
of  style,  and  more  especially  in  fiire  of  imagination.  In  his  autos 
(of  which  he  is  said  to  have  left  not  less  than  73),  Calderon  prob- 
ably attained  to  his  most  distinctive  excellence;  some  of  these 
appear  to  take  a  wide  range  of  allegorical  invention,^  while  they 
uniformly  possess  great  beauty  of  poetical  detail.  Other  of  his 
most  famous  or  interesting  pieces  are  comedias  de  sanies.^  In  his 
secular  plays  he  treats  as  wide  a  variety  of  subjects  as  Lope, 
but  it  is  not  a  dissimilar  variety;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  decide 
whether  a  poet  so  uniformly  admirable  within  his  limits  has 
achieved  greater  success  in  romantic  historical  tragedy,'  in  the 
comedy  of  amorous  intrigue,^  or  in  a  dramatic  work  combining 
fancy  and  artificiality  in  such  a  degree  that  it  has  been  diversely 
described  as  a  romantic  caprice  and  as  a  philosophical  poem.^ 

During  the  life  of  the  second  great  master  of  the  Spanish 
drama  there  was  little  apparent  abatement  in  the  productivity 
of  its  literature;  while  the  aiUos  continued  to  flourish 
in  Madrid  and  elsewhere,  till  in  1765  (shortly  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain)  their  public 
representation  was  prohibited  by  royal  decree.  In  the 
world  of  fashion,  the  opera  had  reached  Spain  already  during 
Calderon's  lifetime,  together  with  other  French  influences, 
and  the  great  dramatist  had  himself  written  one  or  two  of  his 
plays  for  periormance  with  music.  But  the  regular  national 
Monio  drama  continued  to  command  popular  favour,  and 
sad  tif  with  A<  Moreto  may  be  said  to  have  actually  taken  a 
2"*j''"*step  in  advance.  While  he  wrote  in  all  the  forms 
*"**  established  by  Lope  and  cultivated  by  Calderon,  his 
manner  seems  most  nearly  to  approach  the  masterpieces  of 
French  and.later  English  comedy  of  character;  he  was  the  earliest 
writer  of  the  comedias  de  figuron,  in  which  the  most  prominent 
personage  is  (in  Congreve's  phrase)  "  a  character  of  affectation," 
in  other  words,  the  Spanish  fop  of  real  life.^  His  masterpiece, 
a  favourite  of  many  stages,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
pleasing  of  modern  comedies — simple  but  interesting  in  plot, 
and  true  to  nat\u:e,  with  something  like  Shakespearian  truth.' 
Other  writers  trod  more  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters 
without  effecting  any  noticeable  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
Spanish  drama;  even  the  saynete  (tit-bit),  which  owes  its  name 
to  Benavente  (fl.  1645),  was  only  a  kind  of  entremes.  The 
Spanish  drama  in  all  its  forms  retained  its  command  over  the 
nation,  because  they  were  alike  popular  in  origin  and  character; 
nor  is  there  any  other  example  of  so  complete  an  adaptation 
of  a  national  art  to  the  national  taste  and  sentiment  in  its  ethics 
and  aesthetics,  in  the  nature  of  the  plots  of  the  plays  (whatever 
their  origin),  in  the  motives  of  their  actions,  in  the  conduct  and 
tone  and  in  the  very  costiune  of  their  characters. 

National  as  it  was,  and  because  of  this  very  quality,  the  Spanish 
drama  was  fated  to  share  the  lot  of  the  people  it  so  fully  repre* 
sen  ted.  At  the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  when  the 
Spanish  throne  at  last  became  the  declared  apple  of 
discord  among  the  governments  of  Europe,  the  Spanish 
people  lay,  in  the  words  of  an  historian  of  its  later  days, 
''  like  a  corpse,  incapable  of  feeling  its  own  impotence." 
That  national  art  to  which  it  had  so  faithfully  dung  had  fallen 
into  decline  and  decay  with  the  spirit  of  Spain  itself.  By  the 
time  of  the  close  of  the  great  war,  the  theatre  had  sunk  into  a 
mere  amusement  of  the  populace,  which  during  the  greater  part 

^  m  Divino  Orfeo,  8cc. 

^EL   Magico   prodigioso;   El   Purgaiorio  de   San   Patricio;    La 
Devocion  de  la  Cruz, 

*  El  Principe  constants  (Don  Ferdinand  of  Portugal). 

*  La  Dama  duende  (The  Fairy  Lady), 

*  Vida  es  sueHo  {Lije  is  a  Dream). 

*  El  Lindo  Don  Diego  {Pretty  Don  Diego), 

'  Desden  con  el  des&n  {Disdain  against  Disdain), 
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of  the  i8th  century,  while  allowing  the  old  masters  the  measure  of 
favour  which  accords  with  traditional  esteem,  continued  to  uphold 
the  representatives  of  the  old  drama  in  its  degeneracy^ — ^authors 
on  the  level  of  their  audiences.  But  the  Spanish  court  was  now 
French,  and  in  the  drama,  even  more  than  in  any  other  ^. 
form  of  art,  France  was  the  arbiter  of  taste  in  Europe.  Ptmmcb 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  accordingly  began  isolated  acbooi  0/ 
attempts  to  impose  the  French  canons  of  dramatic  *^*I^ 
theory,  and  to  follow  the  example  of  French  dramatic  ^"""y* 
practice;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  centiuy  these;  endeavours 
assumed  more  definite  form.  Montiano's  bloodless  tragedy  of 
Virginia  (1750),  which  was  never  acted,  was  accompanied 
by  a  discourse  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the 
author  with  the  practice  of  the  old  Spanish  dramatists;  the  play 
itself  was  in  blank  verse  (a  metre  never  used  by  Calderon,  though 
occasionally  by  Lope),  instead  of  the  old  national  ballad-measures 
(the  romance-measure  with  assonance  and  the  rhymed  redondUla 
quatrain)  preferred  by  the  old  masters  among  the  variety  of 
metres  employed  by  them.  The  earliest  SpMUxish  comedy  in 
the  French  form  (a  translation  only,  though  written  in  the 
national  metre) ^  (1751)1  ^nd  the  first  original  Spanish  comedy 
on  the  same  model,  Nicolas  Moratin's  Petimetra  {Petiie-Mattresse)^ 
printed  in  1726  with  a  critical  dissertation,  likewise  remained 
unacted.  In  1770,  however,  the  same  author's  Hormesinda^ 
an  historic  drama  on  a  national  theme  and  in  the  national 
metre,  but  adhering  to  the  French  rules,  appeared  on  the  stage; 
and  similar  attempts  followed  in  tragedy  by  the  same  writer 
and  others  (including  Ayala,  who  ventured  in  1775  to  compete 
with  Cervantes  on  the  theme  of  Numantia),  and  in  comedy  by 
Iriarte  and  Jovellanos  (afterwards  minister  under  Godoy),  who 
produced  a  sentimental  comedy  in  Diderot's  manner.*  But 
these  endeavours  failed  to  effect  any  change  in  the 
popular  theatre,  which  was  with  more  success  raised  ^^^j^'^ 
from  its  deepest  degradation  by  R.  de  la  Cruz,  a  fertile  ^iMSi 
author  of  light  pieces  of  genuine  humour,  especially 
saynetes,  depicting  the  manners  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
Li  literary  circles  Garcia  de  la  Huerta's  voluminous  collection 
of  the  old  plays  (1785)  gave  a  new  impulse  to  dramatic  pro- 
ductivity, and  the  conflict  continued  between  representatives 
of  the  old  school,  such  as  Luciano  Francisco  Comella  (i  7 16-1 779) 
and  of  the  new,  such  as  the  younger  Moratin,  whose  comedies — 
of  which  the  last  and  most  successful  ^'^  was  in  prose — raised 
him  to  the  foremost  position  among  the  dramatists  of  his  age. 
In  tragedy  N.  de  Cienfuegos  likewise  showed  some  originality. 
After,  however,  the  troubles  of  the  French  domination  and  the 
war  had  come  to  an  end,  the  precepts  and  examples  of  the  new 
school  failed  to  reassert  themselves. 

Already  in  181 5  an  active  critical  controversy  was  carried  on 
by  B6hl  de  Faber  against  the  efforts  of  J.  Faber  and  Alcali 
Galiano  to  uphold  the  principles  of  classicism;  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  eminent  actor  M&iquez  the  old  romantic  masterpieces  were 
easily  reinstated  in  the  public  favour,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  had  never  forfeited.  The  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  19th 
century,  after  passing,  as  in  the  instance  of  F.  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  and  Breton  de  los  Herreros,  from  the  system  of  French 
comedy  to  the  manner  of  the  national  drama,  appear  either  to 
have  stood  under  the  influence  of  the  French  romantic  school, 
or  to  have  returned  once  more  to  the  old  Spanish  models.  Among 
the  former  class  A.  Gil  y  Zarate,  of  the  latter  J.  2k)rrilla,  are 
mentioned  as  specially  prominent.  The  most  renowned  Spanish 
dramatist  at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century  was  the  veteran 
politician  and  man  of  letters  J.  Echegaray. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  religious  performances  are  not  wholly 
extinct  in  Spain,  and  the  relics  of  the  solemn  pageantry  with 
which  they  were  associated  may  long  continue  to  survive  there, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  pasos,  which  claim  to  have  been  exhibited 
in  Holy  Week  at  Seville  for  at  least  three  centuries.  As  to  the 
theatre  itself,  there  can  be  no  fear  either  that  the  imitation 

» Luzan,  La  Razon  contra  la  mode  (La  Chauss^e,  Le  Prijugf  d  la 
mode), 
•  El  Delinquente  konrado  {The  Honoured  Culprit). 
^^  El  Si  de  t<is  niflas  {The  Young  Maidens*  Consent). 
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of  foreign  examples  will  satisfy  Spanish  dramatists — especially' 
when,  like  the  author  of  DoHa  Perfecta  (Perez  Galdos),  they  have 
excellent  home  material  of  their  own  for  adaptation,— or  that  the 
Spanish  public  itself,  with  fine  actors  and  actresses  still  uphold- 
ing th^  lofty  traditions  of  the  national  drama,  will  remain  too 
fatigued  to  consume  the  drama  unless  bit  by  bit — ^in  the  shape 
of  zarzUelas  and  similar  one-act  confections.  Whatever  may  be 
the  future  of  one  of  the  noblest  of  modern  dramatic  literatures, 
it  may  confidently  be  predicted  that,  so  long  as  Spain  is  Spain,  her 
theatre  will  not  be  permanently  either  denationalized  or  degraded 

(d)  Portugal, 

The  Portuguese  drama  in  its  earlier  phases,  especially  before 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century  the  nation  completely 
achieved  its  independence,  seems  to  have  followed 
TbeFortn'  j^uch  the  same  course  as  the  Spanish;  and  the  re- 
tfraiDA  ligious  drama  in  all  its  prevailing  forms  and  direct 
outgrowths  retained  its  popularity  even  by  the  side 
of  the  products  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  later  period  of  that 
movement  translations  of  classical  dramas  into  the  vernacular 
were  stimulated  by  the  cosmopolitan  example  of  George 
Buchanan,  who  for  a  time  held  a  post  in  the  university  of  Coimbra ; 
to  this  class  of  play  Teive's  Johannes  (1553)  may  be  supposed 
to  have  belonged.  In  the  next  generation  Antonio  Ferreira* 
and  others  still  wrote  comedies  more  or  less  on  the  classical 
model.  But  the  rather  vague  title  of  "  the  Plautus  of  Portugal  *' 
is  accorded  to  an  earlier  comic  writer,  the  celebrated  Gil  Vicente, 
who  died  about  1 536,  after,  it  is  stated,  producing  forty- two  plays. 
He  was  the  founder  of  popular  Portuguese  comedy,  and  his 
plays  were  called  atUos,  or  by  the  common  name  of  fraticas.^ 
Among  his  most  gifted  successors  are  mentioned  A.  Ribeiro, 
called  Chiado  (the  mocking-bird),  who  died  in  1590;' his  brother 
Jeronymo,  B.  Dias,  A.  Pires,  J.  Pinto,  H.  Lopes  and  others. 
The  dramatic  efforts  of  the  iUustrioiis  poet  Luis  de  Camdes 
(Camoens)  are  relatively  of  slight  importance;  they  consist 
of  one  of  the  many  modern  versions  of  the  AmphitruOy  and  of  two 
other  comedies,  of  which  the  earlier  (FUodemo)  was  acted  at 
Goa  in  1553,  the  subjects  having  a  romantic  colour.*  Of  greater 
importance  were  the  contributions  to  dramatic  literature  of 
F.  de  S&  de  Miranda,  who,  being  wdl  acquainted  with  both 
Spanish  and  Italian  life,  sought  early  in  his  career  to  domesticate 
the  Italian  comedy  of  intrigue  on  the  Portuguese  stage;*  but 
he  failed  to  carry  with  h\m  the  public  taste,  which  preferred 
the  aulas  of  Gil  Vicente.  The  followers  of  Miranda  were,  however, 
more  successful  than  he  had  been  himself,  among  them  the 
already-mentioned  Antonio  Ferrdra;  the  prose  plays  of  Jorge 
Ferreira  de  Vasconcellos,  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  the 
Spanish  Celestina,  are  valuable  as  pictures  of  contemporary 
manners  in  city  and  court.* 

The  later  Portuguese  dramatic  literature  seems  also  to  have 
passed  through  phases  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Spanish, 
though  with  special  features  of  its  own.  In  the  i8th  century 
Alcino  Mycenio  (1728-1770),  known  as  Domingos  dos  Reis  Quito 
in  everyday  life,  in  which  Ids  avocation  was  that  of  AUan  Ramsay, 
was  remarkably  successful  with  a  series  of  plays,^  including  of 
course  an  Inez  de  Castro,  which  in  a  subsequent  adaptation  by 
J.  B.  Gomes  long  held  the  national  stage.  Another  dramatist, 
of  both  merit  and  higher  aspirations,  was  Lycidas  C5mthio  {alias 
Manoel  de  Figueiredo,  1725-1801).*  But  the  romantic  movement 
was  very  late  in  coming  to  Portugal.  Curiously  enough,  one  of 
its  chief  representatives,  the  viscount  da  Almeida  Garrett, 
exhibited  his  sympathy  with  French,  revolutionary  and  anti- 

*  O  eiosQ  (The  Jealous  Man),  &c.  His  Ine%  de  Castro  is  a  tragejdy 
with  choruses,  partly  founded  on  the  Spanish  play  of  J .  Bermudez. 

*  Don  DuardoSf  Amadis,  &c. 

*  Auto  das  Regateiras  (The  Market-women),  Pratica  de  contpadrei 
(The  Gossips),  &c, 

*  Em^KUri6es,  Filodemo,  Seleuco. 

*  Os  Estrangeiros,  Os  Vilhalpandos  (The  Impostors), 

*  Eufrosina,  Ulyssipo  (Lisbon) »  Aplegrafia. 
'  Astarte,  Hermione,  Megara. 

*  These  assumptions  pf  names,  remind  us  that  we  are  in  the  period 
of  the  '*  Arcadiat.'' 


English  ideas  by  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Cato;*  but  Ins 
later  works  were  mainly  on  national  subjects.^  The  expansive 
tendencies  of  later  Portuguese  dramatic  literatate  are  illustrated 
by  the  translations  of  A.  F.  de  Castilho,  who  even  ventured 
upon  Goethe's  Paust  (1S72).  Among  xptii-century  dramatistB 
are  to  be  noted  Pereira  da  Cunha,  R.  Cordeiro,  £.  Blester, 
L.  Palmeirin,  and  Garrett's  disdple  F.  G.  de  Amorim,  by 
whom  both  political  and  sodal  themes  have  been  freely 
treated.  The  reaction  against  romanticism  observable  in 
Portuguese  poetic  literature  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  (or  perh^K 
has  already  affected)  the  growth  of  the  national  drama;  for  the 
receptive  qualities  of  both  are  not  less  striking  than  the  pro- 
ductive. 

(«)  France,  . 

France  was  the  only  country,  besides  Italy,  in  which  classical 
tragedy  was  naturalized.  In  1531  the  Benedictine  Barth^emy 
of  Loches  printed  a  Ckristus  Xyhnieus;  and  a  very  rke 
notable  imptdse  was  given  both  to  the  translation  and 
to  the  imitation  of  ancient  models  by  a  series  of  efforts 
made  in  the  university  of  Paris  and  other  French 
places  of  learning.  The  most  successful  of  these  attempts  was 
the  Johannes  Baptistes  of  George  Buchanan,  who  taught  in 
Paris  for  ^ve  years  and  at  a  rather  later  date  resided  at  Bordeaux, 
where  in  1540  he  composed  this  celebrated  tragedy  (afterwards 
translated  into  four  or  five  modem  languages),  in  which  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  he  had  in  view  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  also  ¥n-ote  Jephthah,  and  translated 
into  Latin  the  Medea  and  AlcesHs  of  Eiuipides.  At  a  rather 
later  date  the  great  scholar  M.  A.  Muret  (Muretus)  produced  his 
Julius  Caesar,  a  work  perhaps  superior  in  correctness  to 
Buchanan's  tragic  masterpiece,  but  inferior  to  it  in  likeness  to 
life.  About  the  same  rime  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Paris  classicists 
showed  itself  in  several  translations  of  Sophodean  and  Euri- 
pidean  tragedies  into  French  verse.*^ 

Thus  the  beginnings  of  the  regular  drama  in  France,  which, 
without  absolutely  determining,  potently  swayed  its  entire 
coiu^e,  came  to  connect  themselves  directly  with  the  great 
literary  movement  of  the  Renaissance.  Du  Bellay  soimded  the 
note  of  attack  which  converted  that  movement  in  France  into 
an  endeavour  to  transform  the  national  literature;  and  in 
Ronsard  the  classical  school  of  poetry  put  forward  its  coniquering 
hero  and  sovereign  lawgiver.  Among  the  disciples  who  gathered 
round  Ronsard,  and  with  him  formed  the  "  Pleiad  " 
of  French  literature,  fitienne  Jodelle,  the  reformer  of 
the  French  theatre,  soon  held  a  distinguished  place.  The  stage 
of  this  period  left  ample  room  for  the  enterprise  of  this  youthful 
writer.  The  popularity  of  the  old  entertainments  had  reached 
its  height  when  Louis  XIT.,  in  his  conflict  with  Pope  Julius  11., 
had  not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Pierre  Gringoire  (Gringon), 
and  when  the  Mbre  sotte  had  mockingly  masqueraded  in  the 
petticoats  of  Holy  Church.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  the 
Inquisition,  and  on  occasion  the  king  himself,  had  to  some  extent 
succeeded  in  repressing  the  audacity  of  the  actors,  whose  follies 
were  at  the  same  time  an  utter  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Huguenots.  For  a  time  the  very  mysteries  of  the  Brethren  of 
the  Passion  had  been  prohibited;  while  the  moralities  and 
farces  had  sunk  to  an  almost  contemptible  level.  Yet  to  this 
reign  belong  the  contributions  to  farce-literature  of  three  writers 
so  distinguished  as  Rabelais  (non-extant),  C16ment  Marot  and 
Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre.  Meanwhile  isolated  translations 
of  Italian^  as  well  as  classical  dramas  had  in  literature  begun 
the  movement  which  Jodelle  now  transferred  to  the  stage  itself. 
His  tragedy  CUopatre  captive  was  produced  there  on  the  same 
day  as  his  comedy  UEughne,  in  1552,  his  Didon  se  sacrifiatU 
following  in  1558.  Thus  at  a  time  when  a  national  theatre  was 
pctrhaps  impossible  in  a  countjy  distracted  by  civil  and  religious 

•  CatSo,  ^  Manoel  de  Sousa,  dec. 

"^  Antigone  SLTid  Electra;  Hecuba;  a.nd  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  The 
Andria  was  also  translated,  and  in  1 540  Ronsard  translated  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes. 

"Trissino,  ^^i/itmif^j.by  de  Saint-Gelais.  . 
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conflicts,  whose  moiiaTchy  had  not  yet  welded  together  a  number 
of  provinces  attached  each  to  its  own  traditions,  and  whose 
population,  especially  in  the  capital,  was  enervated  by  frivolity 
or  enslaved  by  fanaticism,  was  bom  that  long-lived  artificial 
growth,  the  so-called  classical  tragedy  of  France.  For  French 
comedy,  though  subjected  to  the  same  influences  as  tragedy, 
had  a  national  basis  upon  yrhkh  to  proceed,  and  its  history  is 
partly  that  of  a  modiflcation  of  old  popular  forms. 

The  history  of  French  tragedy  begins  with  the  ClSopdire 
capUoCy  in  the  representation  of  which  the  author,  together 
with  other  members  of  the  "  Pleiad,''  took  part.  It  is 
a  tragedy  in  the  manner  of  Seneca,  devoid  of  action 
tk^i^tb  and  provided  with  a  ghost  and  a  chorus.  Though 
^*"*"''*  mainly  wzitten  in  the  fiye-foot  Iambic  couplet,  it 
already  contains  passages  in  the  Alexandrine  metre,  which  soon 
afterwards  J.  de  La  Peruse  by  his  Mid^  (pr.  1556)  established 
in  French  tragedy,  and  which  Jodelle  employed  in  his  Didon, 
Numerous  tragedies  followed  in  the  same  style  by  various  authors, 
among  whom  Gabriel  Bounyn  produced  the  fust  French  regular 
tragedy  on  a  subject  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,^  and  the  brothers 
de  la  TaiUe,'  and  J.  Gr6vin,'  distinguished  themsdves  by  their 
style.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  DC  a  vain  attempt  was  made  by 
Nicolas  Filleul  to  introduce  the  pastoral  style  of  the  Italians  into 
French  tragedy;^  and  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Passion  was 
iatermingling  with  pastoral  pla3rs  its  sdll  continued  reproductions 
of  the  old  entertainments,  and  the  religious  drama  making  its 
exf^ring  efforts,  among  which  T.  Le  Coq's  interesting  mystery 
of  Cain  (1580)  shoidd  be  noted.  Beza's  Abraham  sacnfiatU 
(1550),  J.  de  Coignac's  Goliaik  (dedicated  to  Edward  VL), 
Rivandeau's  Hanum  (1561),  belong  to  a  group  of  Biblical  tra^ 
gedies,  inspired  by  Calvinist  influences.  But  these  more  and 
more  approached  to  the  examples  of  the  classical  school,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  rivalries,  prevailed.  Among  its 
foUc^era  Montchr6tien  exhibited  unusual  vigour  of  rhetoric,^ 
and  in  R.  Gamier  French  tragedy  reached  the  greatest  height 
in  nobility  and  dignity  of  style,  as  well  as  in  the  exhibition  of 
dramatic  passion,  to  which  it  attained  before  ComeiUe.  In  his 
tragedies*  choruses  are  still  interspersed  among  the  long  Alexand- 
rine tirades  of  the  dialogue. 

During  this  period  comedy  had  likewise  been  influenced  by 
fjafRJml  models;  but  tbq  distance  was  less  between  the  national 
Comedr  ^^^  *^*^  Terencfe,  than  between  the  mysteries  and 
moralities,  and  Seneca  and  the  Greeks.  VEughne 
differs  little  in  style  from  the  more  elaborate  of  the  old 
farces;  and  while  it  satirizes  the  foibles  of  the  clergy 
without  any  appreciable  abatement  of  the  old  licence,  its  theme 
is  the  favourite  burden  of  the  French  comic  theatre  in  all  times — 
le  cocuage.  The  examples,  however,  which  directly  facilitated 
the  productivity  of  the  French  comic  dramatists  of  this  period, 
among  whom  Jean  de  la  Taille  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  regular 
comedy  in  prose,^  were  those  of  the  Italian  stage,  which  in  1576 
established  a  permanient  colony  in  France,  destined  to  survive 
there  till  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  by  which  time  it  had 
adopted  the  French  language,  and  was  ready  to  coalesce  with 
French  actocs,  without,  however,'  relinquishing  all  remembrance 
of  its  origin.  R.  Belleau,  a  member  of  the  "  Heiad,"  produced 
a  comedy  in  which  the  type  (already  approached  by  Jodelle) 
of  the  swaggering  captain  appears,^  J.  Gr^vin  copied  Italian 
intrigue,  characters  and  manners;*  O.  de  Tumebe  (d.  1581) 
bonowed  the  title  of  one  Italian  play^  and  perhaps  parts  of  the 
plots  of  others;  the  Florentme  F.  d'Amboise  (d.  1558)  produced 
verskms  of  two  Italian  comedies  ;^^  and  the  foremost  French 
comic  poet  of  the  century,  P.  de  Larivey,  likewise  an  Italian 
bom  (of  the  name  of  Pietro  Giunto),  openly  professed  to  imitate 
the  poets  of  his  native  country.   His  plays  are  more  or  less  literal 

*  La  SoUane  (1561).  ■  Ddire  {Darius). 

*  La  McHds  Char.  *  AchilU  (1563). 

*  Les  Locates ;  Marie  Stuart  or  L'Ecossaise. 

*  La  Juvoe,  &c.  ^  Les  Corivaux  (i573)- 

*  La  Reconnue  (Le  Capitaine  Rodomont). 

*  Les  Esbahis. 

^  Les  Conieiw '(S.'Parabosco,  /  Contents), 
^  Les  Nfapolitaines;  Les  DisespSrades  de  r amour. 


translations  of  L.  Doke,^  Seochi^  and  other  Italian  dramatists; 
and  this  lively  and  witty  author,  to  whom  Moli^e  owes  much, 
thus  connects  two  of  the  most  important  and  successful  growths 
of  the  modem  comic  drama. 

The  close  conjunction  between  the  history  of  a  living  dramatic 
literature  and  that  of  the  theatre  can  least  of  all  be  ignored  in  the 
case  of  France,  where  the  actor's  art  has  gone  through  so  ample 
an  evolution,  and  where  the  theatre  has  so  long  and  continuously 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  national  life.  By  the-  middle 
of  the  i6th  centiuy  not  only  had  theatrical  representations,  now 
quite  emancipated  from  clerical  control,  here  and  there  already 
become  matters  of  speculation  and  business,  but  the  acting 
profession  was  beginning  to  organize  itself  as  such;  strolling 
companies  of  actors  had  become  a  more  or  less  frequent  ex- 
perience; and  the  attitude  of  the  church  and  of  dvic^  respect- 
ability were  once  more  coming  to  be  systematically  hostile  to 
the  stage  and  its  representatives. 

Before,  however,  either  tragedy  or  comedy  in  France  entered 
into  the  period  of  their  history  when  genius  was  to  illuminate 
both  of  them  with  creations  of  imdying  merit,  and  prtnch 
before  the  theatre  had  associated  itself  enduringly  inge4y 
with  the  artistic  and  Hterary  divisions  of  court  and  ^^^ 
society  and  the  people  at  large,  the  coimtry  had  passed  JJ^^ 
through  a  new  phase  of  the  national  life.  When  the  inb 
troubles  and  terrors  of  the  great  civil  and  religious  ct^tary 
wars  of  the  i6th  century  were  over  at  last,  they  were  ^^^gg^ 
found  to  have  produced  a  reaction  towards  culture  and 
refinement  which  spread  from  certain  spheres  of  society  whose 
influence  was  for  a  time  prevailing.  The  seal  had  been  set  upon 
the  results  of  the  Renaissance  by  Malherbe,  the  father  of  French 
style.  The  masses  meanwhile  continued  to  solace  or  distract 
their  weariness  and  their  sufferings  with  the  help  of  the  accredited 
ministers  of  that  halfKrynical  gaiety  which  has  always  lighted 
up  the  darkest  hours  of  French  popular  life.  In  the  troublous 
da3fs  preceding  Richelieu's  definitive  accession  to  porwer  (1624), 
the  tabarinades — a  kind  of  street  dialogue  recalling  the  earliest 
days  of  the  popular  drama — ^had  made  the  Pont-Neuf  the 
favourite  theatre  of  the  Parisian  populace.  Meanwhile  the 
influence  of  Spain,  which  Henry  IV.  had  overcome  in  politics, 
had  throughout  his  reign  and  afterwards  been  predominant  in 
other  spheres,  and  not  the  least  in  that  of  literature.  The  stUo 
cidto,  of  which  Gongora  was  the  native  Spanish,  Marino  tiie 
Italian,  and  Lyly  the  English  representative,  asserted  its  dominion 
over  the  favourite  authors  of  French  society;  the  pastoral 
romance  of  Honors  d'Urf6— the  text-book  of  pseudo-pastoral 
gallantry — was  the  parent  of  the  romances  of  the  Scud^rys,  de 
La  Calprendde  and  Mme  de  La  Fayette;  the  H6tei  de  Ram- 
bouillet  was  in  its  glory;  the  true  (not  the  false)  prScieuses  sat 
on  the  heights  of  intellectual  society;  and  J.  L.  G.  de  Balzac 
(ridiculed  in  the  earliest  French  dramatic  parody)"  and  Voiture 
were  the  dictators  of  its  literature.  Much  of  the  French  drama 
of  this  age  is  of  the  same  kind  as  its  romance-literature,  like 
which  it  fell  under  the  polite  castigation  of  Boileau's  satire. 
Heroic  love  (quite  a  technical  passion),  "  fertile  in  tender  senti- 
ments," seized  hold  of  the  theatre  as  well  as  of  the  romances; 
and  La  Calprenede,  G.  de  Scud^ry  ^^  and  his  sister  and  others 
were  equally  fashionable  in  both  species.  The  Gascon  Cjrrano  de 
Bergerac,  though  not  altogether  insignificant  as  a  dramatist,^* 
gained  his  chief  literary  reputation  by  a  Rabelaisian  fiction. 
Meanwhile,  Spanish  and  Italian  models  continued  to  influenos 
both  branches  of  the  drama.  Everybody  knew  by  heart  Gongora's 
version  of  the  story  of  "  young  Pyramns  and  his  love  Thisbe," 
as  dramatized  by  Th.  Viaud  (i  590-1626);  and  the  sentiment  of 
Tristan"  (1601-1655)  overpowered  Herod  on  the  stage,  and 
drew  tears  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  audience.  J.  Mdret 
was  noted  for  superior  vigour.**  P.  Du  Ryer's  style  is  described 
as,  while  otherwise  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries, 

"  Le  Laquais  (II  Rofosatb). 

*»  Les  Tromperies  (Gli  Inganni), 

^«  "  L.  du  Peacbier  *'  (de  barry),  La  ComSdie  des  comidies. 

"  V Amour  tyrannique,  "  Agrippine,  Le  PSdani  joui. 

"  Marianne.  "•  Sophonisbe^ 
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Italian  in  its  diefects.  A  mixture  of  the  forms  of  classical 
comedy  with  elements  of  Spanish  and  of  the  Italian  pastoral  was 
attempted  with  great  temporary  success  by  A.  Hardy,  a  play- 
wright who  thanked  Heaven  that  he  knew  the  precepts  of  his 
art  while  preferring  to  follow  the  demands  of  his  trade.  The 
mixture  of  styles  begun  by  him  was  carried  on  by  the  marquis  de 
Racan,^  J.  de  Rotrou  and  others;  and  among  these  comedies  of 
intrigue  in  the  Spanish  manner  the  earliest  efforts  of  ComeiUe 
himself*  are  to  be  classed.  Rotrou 's  noteworthier  productions' 
are  later  in  date  than  the  event  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  French  drama,  the  appearance  of  ComeiHe's 
Cid  (1636). 

P.  Corneille  is  justly  revered  as  the  first,  and  in  some  respects 
the  unequalled,  great  master  of  French  tragedy,  whatever  may 
Co  ale  ^^^^  ^^^  unsound  in  his  theories,  or  defective  in  his 
practice.  The  attempts  of  his  predecessors  had  been 
without  life,  because  they  lacked  really  tragic  characters  and  the 
play  of  really  tragic  passions;  while  their  style  had  been  either 
pedantically  imitative  or  a  medley  of  i^agiarisms.  He  conquered 
tragedy  at  once  for  the  national  theatre  and  for  the  national 
literature — and  this,  not  by  a  long  tentative  process  of  produc- 
tion, but  by  a  few  masterpieces,  which  may  be  held:  to  be 
comprehended  within  the  ten  years  1636  to  1646;  for  in  his 
many  later  tragedies  he  never  again  proved  fully  equal  to  himself. 
The  French  tragedy,  of  which  the  great  age  begins  with  the  Cid, 
Horace,  Cinna,  Polyeucte  and  Rodogune,  was  not,  whatever  it 
professed  to  be,  a  copy  of  the  classical  tragedy  of  Greeks  or 
Romans,  or  an  imitation  of  the  Italian  imitations  of  these;  nor, 
though  in  his  later  tragedies  Corneille  depended  less  and  less 
upon  characters,  and  more  and  more,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Spaniards,  upon  situations,  and  even  upon  spectacle,  were 
the  forms  of  the  Spanish  drama  able  to  assert  their  dominion 
over  the  French  tragic  stage.  The  mould  of  French  tragedy 
was  cast  by  Corneille;  but  the  creative  power  of  his  genius  was 
luiable  to  fill  it  with  more  than  a  few  examples.  His  range  of 
passions  and  characters  was  limited;  he  preferred,  he  said,  the 
reproach  of  having  made  his  women  too  heroic  to  that  of  having 
made  his  men  effeminate.  His  actions  inclined  too  much  to 
the  exhibition  of  conflicts  political  rather  than  broadly  ethical 
in  their  significance.  The  defects  of  his  style  are  of  less  moment; 
but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  he  was,  with  all  his  strength 
and  brilliancy,  not  one  of  those  rarest  of  artists  who  are  at  the 
same  time  the  example  and  the  despair  of  their  successors. 
The  examens  which  he  printed  of  all  lids  plays  up  to  1660  show 
how  much  self-criticism  (though  it  may  not  always  be  as  in  this 
case  conscious)  contributes  to  the  true  fertility  of  genius. 

In  comedy  also  Corneille  begins  the  first  great  original  epoch 
of  French  dramatic  literature;  for  it  was  to  him  that  Moliere 
owed  the  inspiration  of  the  tone  and  style  which  he  made  those 
of  the  higher  forms  of  French  comedy.  But  Le  Menleur  (the 
parent,  with  its  sequel,  of  a  numerous  dramatic  progeny  ^)  was 
itself  derived  from  a  Spanish  original,'  which  it  did  not  (as  was 
the  case  with  the  Cid)  transform  into  something  new.  French 
tragi-comedy  Corneille  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  invented;^ 
and  of  the  mongrel  growths  of  sentimental  comedy  and  of 
domestic  drama  or  dratne,  he  rather  suggested  than  exemplified 
the  conditions. 

The  tragic  art  of  Racine  supplements  rather  than  surpasses 
that  of  his  older  contemporary.  His  works  reflect  the  serene 
Radm,  *^^  settled  formality  of  an  age  in  which  the  sun  of 
monarchy  shone  with  an  effulgence  no  clouds  seemed 
capable  of  obscuring,  and  in  which  the  life  of  a  nation  seemed 
reducible  to  the  surroundings  of  a  court.  The  tone  of  the  poetic 
literature  of  such  an  age  is  not  necessarily  unreal,  because  the 
range  of  its  ideas  is  limited,  and  because  its  forms  seem  to  exist 
by  an  immutable  authority.  That  Racine  should  permanently 
hold  the  position  which  belongs  to  him  in  French  dramatic 

*  Les  Bergeries,  •  MiliU ;  ClUandre,  Ac. 

*  Le  Viritdble  Saint  Genest ;  Venceslas. 

*  Steele,  Tke  Lying  Lover;  Foote,  The  Liar;  Goldoni,  //  Bugiardo, 

*  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  La  Verdad  sospechosa, 

*  L Illusion  comigue  is  antithetically  mixed. 


literature  is  due  to  the  fact  that  to  him  it  was  given  to  present 
these  forms — the  forms  approved  by  his  age — ^in  what  may 
reasonably  be  called  perfection;  and,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  workmanship,  Sophocles  could  not  have  achieved  more. 
What  his  pla}^  contain  is  another  question.  They  suit  them- 
selves so  well  to  the  successive  phases  in  the  life  of  Louis  XIV., 
that  Madame  de  S^vign^  described  Racine  as  having  in  his  later 
years  loved  God  as  he  had  formerly  loved  his  mistresses;  and , 
this  sally  at  all  events  indicates  the  range  of  passions  which 
inspired  his  tragic  muse.  His  heroes  are  all  of  one  type — that 
of  a  gracious  gloriousness;  his  heroines  vary  in  their  fortunes, 
but  they  are  all  the  '^  trophies  of  love," '  with  the  exception 
of  the  scriptural  figures,  which  stand  apart  from  the  rest.* 
T.  Corneille,  Campistron,  Joseph  Duch6  (166^-1704),  Antoin  de 
Lafosse  (c.  16  53- 1708)  and  Quinault  were  mere  followers  of  one 
or  both  of  the  great  masters  of  tragedy,  though  the  last  named 
achieved  a  reputation  of  his  own  in  the  bastard  species  of  the 
opera. 

The  type  of  French  tragedy  thus  established,  like  everything 
else  which  formed  part  of  the  "  age  of  Louis  XIV.,"  proclaimed 
itself  as  the  definitively  settled  model  of  its  kind,  and  chmrmattr^ 
tras  accepted  as  such  by  a  submissive  world.  Proud  itoca  0/ 
of  its  self-imposed  fetters,  French  tragedy  dictatorially 
denied  the  liberty  of  which  it  had  deprived  itself  to  the 
art  of  which  it  claimed  to  furnish  the  highest  examples. 
Yet,  though  calling  itself  classical,  it  had  not  caught  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks.  The  elevation  of  tone  which 
characterizes  the  serious  drama  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  is  a  true 
elevation,  but  its  heights  do  not  lose  themselves  in  a  sphere 
peopled  by  the  myths  of  a  national  religion,  still  less  in  the  region 
of  great  thoughts  which  ask  Heaven  to  stoop  to  the  aspirations 
and  the  failures  of  man.  The  personages  of  this  drama  are 
conv^itional  like  its  themes,  but  the  convention  is  with  itself 
only;  Orestes  and  Iphigenia  have  not  brought  with  them  the 
cries  of  the  stern  goddesses  and  the  flame  on  the  altar  of  Artemis; 
their  passions  like  their  speech  are  cadenced  by  a  modem  measure. 
In  construction,  the  simplicity  and  regularity  of  the  ancient 
models  are  stereotyped  into  a  rigid  etiquette  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  court-theatre,  which  is  but  an  apartment  of  the  palace. 
The  unities  of  time  and  place,  with  the  Greeks  mere  rules  of 
convenience,  French  tragedy  imposes  upon  itself  as  a  permanent 
yoke.  The  Euripidean  prologue  is  judiciously  exchanged  for 
the  exposition  of  the  first  act,  and  the  lyrical  dement  essential 
to  Greek  tragedy  is  easily  suppressed  in  its  would-be  copy; 
lyrical  passages  still  occur  in  some  of  Comeille's  early  master- 
pieces,* but  the  chorus  is  consistently  banished,  to  reappear  only 
in  Racine's  latest  works  ^^  as  a  scholastic  experiment  appropriate 
to  a  conventual  atmosphere.  Its  uses  for  explanation  and 
comment  are  served  by  the  expedient,  which  in  its  turn  becomes 
conventional,  of  the  conversations  with  confidants  and  confidantes, 
which  more  than  sufl^ciently  supply  the  foil  of  general  sentiments. 
The  epical  element  is  allowed  full  play  in  narrative  passages, 
more  especially  in  those  which  relate  parts  of  the  catastrophe,^ 
and,  while  preserving  the  stage  intact  from  realisms,  siiit  them- 
selves to  the  generally  rhetorical  character  of  this  species  of  the 
tragic  drama.  This  character  impressed  itself  more  and  more 
uix>n  the  tragic  art  of  a  rhetorical  nation  in  an  age  when  the 
loftiest  themes  were  in  the  pulpit  receiving  the  most  artistic 
oratorical  treatment,  and  developed  in  the  style  of  French 
classical  tragedy  the  qualities  whidi  cause  it  to  become  some- 
thing between  prose  and  poetry — or  to  appear  (in  the  phrase  of 
a  French  critic)  like  prose  in  full  dress.  The  force  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  distinction  between  the 
versification  of  French  tragedy  and  that  of  French  comedy  seems 
at  times  imperceptible. 

The  universal  genius  of  Voltaire  found  it  necessary  to  shine 
in  all  branches  of  literature,  and  in  tragedy  to  surpass  pre- 
decessors whom  his  own  authority  declared  to  have  surpassed 

^  AndronuLoue;  PlMre;  BMnioe^  &c. 
•  Esther;  Athalie. 

^  Le  Cid;  Polyeucte.  »  Esther;  Athalie. 

"  Corneille,  Rodogune ;  Racine,  Phhire^ 
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the  cfiorfts  of  the  Attic  m»9»i  He.  «MCC€QdMl  in  impreaeing  jUi« 
wcMid  with  the  b^e(  thftt  Us  inaovvitiQiift  hnd  imparted  a  ftesh 
vitality  to  FYemch. tragedy;  in, tmth>  however,  they 
repcesent  no  essential  >  adyance  in  art,  but  rather 
augmented  the  rhetorical  teoideney  which  paralyses  true  draniatic 
life.  Such  llle  aa  his  play»  poeses^  lies  in  their  political  and  sodal 
sentimenta,  their  invective  agabist  tyranny/  and  their  exposure 
ol  fanaticism.^  In  other  respects,  his.  versatility  was  barren  of 
enduring  results.  Hemigbt  take  his  themes  from  French  history,' 
or  from  Chinese/  or  Egyptiaa,^  or  SyriaOt^  from  the  days  of  the 
Epigoiu^  or  from  those  of,  the  Crusades;'  he  might  appreciate 
Shahesp^mre,  with  a  more.or  ji^ess  partial. comprehension  of  his 
strength,  and  condescendingly  bori:^^  from,  and  im^prove  the 
barbarian.'  But  be  added  notjung  tp  French  tragi^y  where  k 
was  weakest-TiQ  character;  an4  where  it  was  strongest— in 
dicUonr'he.njever  eqjuajled  CorneiUe  in  fire  or  Racine  m  refine- 
ment. While  the  criticism  to  which  French  trag^y  in  this  age 
at  last  began  to  be  subjected  ^j^a^  left  unimpaired  the  real  titles 
to  immortality  ^  its  gre$tt  master^)  the  Frenjch  theatre  itself  has 
all  but  buried. in  respe^tfvlj oblivion  the  dramatic  wprks  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Voltaire — ^a  nam?  persistency  l^littled)  butf 
secoiMi  to  Doive  inthe  history  of  modern,  progress  a^d  of  modern 
dyiUzation. 

As  it  is  qi  relatively  httle  interest  tp  note  the  raopij^tions  of 
an  art  in.  its  decline^  the  contrasts  need  not  be  F^u^l^fied  among 
the  contemporaries  ol  Voltaire,  betweyen  bis  imitator 
Berpaijd  Joseph  Saurin  (;7o6-i^7.3t),  Saurin's  royalist 
rival  deBelloyy. Racing's  imitator  Ls^ange-Chancel 
Jj*?  .  fipfi  :V<>ltaiire's  own,  wouW-bc^iriy^  Ui,e  "  terrible  " 
^"^*  Cr^blUon  the  elder^  who  pr9f«§ed  to  vindicate  to 
French  trjsgedy ,  already  niisti^ess  of  the  h^y^ns  through  Cprneille, 
and  of  tbeeartJ^  through  Racine,  Pli^to's  supplementary  realm^ 
but  who,  though  thus  essaying  to  carry  tragedy  loiwer,  failed 
to  carry  it  farther*  In  the  latt^  part  of  th^  x8th  <;(^ntury  French 
dassical;  trag^y  as  a  Uterairy  gro]«rth  was  dying  a  slqw  death, 
however  numerous  mig^t  be  .the  L^^vea  w^f;h  sprouted  from  the 
decaying  tree^  Ijts  fonn  had  been  x)ermf|neiM^  fiTOd;  and  evei^ 
Sh|ikeSjp»eare,  a^  mampulated  by  DudsV^ — an  author  whose 
tastes  were  better  the^n  his  times:^faaled  to  liiiring  about  a  change. 
Mt.ia  avMoor,  not  a  FreniQhman,(  wjt^hc)6  wiritten  this  play/' 
cried  ^spectator  ot  Duds'  Othello  (i  791);  bvi^tXahna's  conviction 
was  altiA)st  as  strong  as  bis  c^Muity  was  l^eat  for  convindng 
his  public;  and  be  certainly  did.  much  to  prepare  the  influence 
which  Shakespearei:  was  i^siduaJly  tp  as^^  over  the.  French 
dramni  and  which  was  aided  by  transjl^ons,  mpre  especially 
thatof  Pii^nje  Letoumeur  (i73<^i79S)9  which  had  attracted  the 
sympathy  of  .Didcirot  and  the  execrations  of  the  aged  Volt^re.^ 
Meaotwhile*  the  command  which. dassjcal  French  tragedy  con- 
tinued tp  assert  oyer  the  stage  was  chie  in  pa^,  no  doubt,  to  the 
love  of  Koman  dirapery — not  always  abundant,  but  always  in 
the  gmnd  style^which  characterize  the  Revolution,  and  which 
was  by  the  Revolution  handed  down  to  the  Empire.  It  was 
likewisOr  ftnd  more  signally,  due  tp  the  great  actors  wl^o  freed 
the  tragic  stage  fropi  m^ih  of  its  artifidality  and  animated  it 
by  their  genius.  No  great  artist  has  ever  more  generously 
estimated  the.  labours  of  a  predeqessor  than  Talma  judged  those 
of  Le  Kain;  but  it  was  Talma  himself  whose  geipius  was  pre- 
eminently fitted  to  reproduce  the  great  figures  of  antiquity  in 
the  mimic  world,  which^  like  the  ]^orld  outside^ ,  both,  required 
and  possessed  its  Caesar. ,  He,  like  ^tachel  after  l^m,  recondled 
French  da^ical  tragedy  with  nature;  and  it  is  upon  the  art  oi 
great  original  actors  such  as  these  that  the  theatrical  future  of 
this  form  of  the  drama  m  France  depends.  Mere  whims  of  fashion 

^  Brutus;  l^a,^Mort.de  Char\  Shniramis, 

*  CEdtpe :  Le'  Fanatisme  {Mahomet), 

*  A  dOaUe  du  Guesdin.  «  VOtphHin  de  te  Ckine. 
<  Tcmis  e^  Z&ide.              '  Lbs  Gvibrts.  ?  Olimine. 

«  TimcrHo.  '  La.Mort  de.Cisar;  Zaire  {OthfiUo), 

»  Hamlet ;  Le  Roi  LSar,  &a 

"The  lectures  delivered  by  the  late  Professor  A.  Betjame  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  in  190^1906  may  b^  mentioned  as 
valuable  contribytions  to  our  knmedge  oC  the  growth  of  Shake- 
speare's influence  in  France. 


-^-eyeUi  wh^  ifjMiHred  by  politjoal  f!9eIiBi|^^-^wiM  not  wait,  hack 
to  it  a  real  popularity;  nor  will  occasional  literary  aftergrowths,, 
however  meritorious,  such  as  the  admirable  Lucr^jal  F.  Ponsard 
and  the  attempts  of  even  more  recent  writers^  suffice  to  r^ 
establish  a  liyii^  union  between  it  and  tiie  progress  of  the 
national  liteirature^ 

The  rival  influences  under  which  dassical  tragedy  has  after 
a  long  struggle  virtually  become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  French 
literature  are  also  to  be  traced  in  the  history  of  Flench  com0dy 
comedy,  which  under  the  00-operation  of  other  in-  "  * 
fluences  prodjoced  a  wide  variety  of  growths.  The  germs  of  most 
of  theae-r-though  not  of  all — ^are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
most  versatile,  the  most  sure-footed,  and,  in  some  respects, 
the  most  consummate  master  of  the  comic  drama  whom  the 
world  has  known — Molidre.  What  Mdidre  found  in  MMtt. 
existence  was  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  derived  from 
Spanish  or  Italian  examples,  and  the  elements  of  a  comedy  o£ 
character,  in  French  and  more  especially  in  Italian  farce  and 
ballet-pantomime.  Cocneille's  JdonUeur  had  pointed  the  way  to 
a  fuller. combination  of  character  with  inl;rigue,  and  in  this* 
di?:ection  MoMgre's.  genius  exerdsed  the  height  of  its  creative 
powers.  A&er  beginning  with  f arces>  he  prodiKed  in  the  eaxliest 
of  hjs  plays  (from  1652),  of  which  more  than  fragments  remain,, 
comedies  of  intrigue  which  are  at  the  same  time,  marv^kmsty 
Uydy  pictures  of  manners,  and  then  proceeded,  with,  the  Ecoh 
ios  maris  (1661),  to  begin  a  long  series  of  masterpieces  oicomedy 
of  chars^cter.  Yet  even  these,  the  c|^ef.of  ,^ch  ar^  altogether 
unidvaUed.in  dramatic  literaturet  do  not  exhaust  the  variety 
of  bis  productions.  To  define  the  range  pf  faii^  art  is  asdjy&GiUt 
a&  to  express  in  words  the  essence  of  his  g^us*  For  though  he 
has  b^^n  copied  ever  since  he  ^^ote,  nciith^  his  spirit  nor  his. 
manner  has  descended  in  full  to  any  ok  hjs  copyists,  whole  schools 
of  ^fhom  hayie  missed  elements  of  both.  A  Mpli^e-  can  9n}y:  be 
judged  in  his  relations  to  the  history  of  oomedy  at  larjse»«  He 
was.indeed.the  jnhc^tor  of  many  forms  and  styles— remaining 
a  strapger  to  those  of  (Xd  Attic  comedy  onJbT;  Boojted  as  it  was 
if^  the  political  U£e  of  a  free  ipiperial  dty;  though  even  the  rich 
extravagancy  of  Aristophanes'  burlesque  i¥as  not  left  vriboUy 
unreproduced  by  him-  MoU^e  i^  bpth  a  satirist  and  a  humorist ; 
he  displays  at  times  the  sentiments  of  a  loyal  oourtiert  at  others 
that  gay  spirit  of  opposition  which  is  all  but  indispensable  to 
a  popular  French  wit.  His  comedies  offer  elaborate'and  subtle 
«-^ven  tender^— pictures  of  human  character,  in  its  eternal  types, 
Eydy.  sJKetche^  of  aoqial  follies  and  Uter^jy  extravagances,  and 
broad  appeals  to  the  ordinary  sources  of  vulgar  merriment. 
Light  and  perspicuous  in  construction,  he  is  master  of  th^  delicate 
play  of  in>ny>  the  penetrating  force  of  wit»  and  the  expansive 
gaiety  of  frolicsome  fun.  Faithful  to  thecanons  of  artistic  taste, 
and  under  the  sure  guidance  of  true  natural  humour,  his  style 
sujts  itself  to  every  spedes  attempted  by  him.  His  morality  is  the 
reverse  of  rigid,  but  its  aberrations  are  not  those  of  prurience, 
nor  its  laws  those  of  pretence;  and,  wholly  free  as  he  was  from 
the  didactic  aim  which  is  f  ordgn  to  all  true  dramatic  representa- 
tion, the  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  art  are  not  the  less 
services  rendered  to  sodety,  concerning  which  the  laughter  of 
genuine  comedy  tells  the  truth.  He  raised  the  comedy  of  char- 
acter out.  of  the  lower  sphere  of  caricature,  and  in  his  greatest 
creations  subordinated  to  the  highest  ends  of  all  dramatic 
composition  the  plots  he  so  skilfidly  built,  and  the  pictures  of 
the  nvumers  he  so  ffith^t^ly  reproduc^. 

Even  among  the  French  comic  dramatists  of  this  age  there 
must  have  been  many  who  "were  not  aware"  that  Moli^re 
was  its  greatest  poet.  For  though  he  had  made  the  true  moU^t^* 
path  luminous  to  them,  their  efforts  were  still  often  ooafm' 
of  a  tentative  kind,  and  one  was  reviving  P-alhdin  potmrhB 
while  another  was  translating  the  Andria.  A  more 
unique  attempt  was  made  in  one  of  the  very  few  really 
modem  versions  of  an  Anstophanic  comedy,,  which  deserves  to 
be  called  an  original  oopy— *the  Plaideurs  ol  Radne.  The  tragic 
poets  Qdinault' and  Campistron  likewise  wrote  comedies,  one^ 

"  Quinaiuitj  L* Amour  indiscret  (Newcastle  and  Dryden's  Sir  AfortMS 
Marall), 
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or  mo#e  «f  tHs^ck  ^orflisUed?  liiaV^Hab  td  ^ofitttfiil^cmuiy  English 
dnLtntttiBtgi,  afi  xTid  <>h^  ^  the  fe)tci<kius  playsi  i^ltftieh^BdutsJ^uK 

Montfleuiy  (i64^i!($S5),  Baton  ^d  Dancdurt,  W^ 'Were^iaic^ti^ 
lik^  Moltdre^  likewise  wrote  Comedies.  '  But  ;kftbe' mantle  ^ol 
Moli^re  can  be  said  to  have  fallen  upon  any  of  his  €Oht^tidl'ane& 
or  successors,  tblfi  honout  must  bei  ^caribed  to'J*  F^  Regrtaird, 
who  imitated  the  great  master  in  both  tUem«s  and  characters/ 
whiles  the  skilfuhi^ss  df  his  f>l€its,  and  his  gaiety  of  the  treatment 
even  of  subjects  temptsig  into  the  by-path  of  sentimental 
comeciy,'  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  comic  poiet  d€  origini^ 
geniuB.     With  him  C.  R;  Dufresny  occasionally  iddiMborated. 

In  the  next  generation  (that  of  Voltaire)  comedy  graduaUy-^ 
but  only'  gradually-^^Burrendered  tor  a  time  the  very  essence  of 
its.  YiUility  16  the  seductions  61  a  hybrid  species,  which  dii^gmsed 
its  identity  tmder  more  than  a  single  name.  A:  R.  ie  Sage, 
who  as^  a  comk  dramatist  at  first  followed  successfully  in  the 
footsteps  of  Moli^re,  proved  him^f  on  the  stage  as  well  as  in 
picturesque  fiction  a  keen  observer  and  inimitable  sat&ist  of 
human  life.*  Thfe'  light  tejtture  of  the  playful  and  elegant  art 
of  j.  B.  L.  Gresset  wafii  shown  on  the  stage  is  a  character  comedy 
of  merit;'  and  in  a  comedy  which  reveals  something  of  his 
pointed  wit,  Ai  Kron  produced  i^mething  like  a  new  type  of 
enduring  ridicidousflws.^  P.*  C.  de  Mariv^aux,'  the  Freftch 
SpeckUoTj  is  usually  supposed  to  have  formed  the  cOHnectm^ 
Ihik  between  the  "^  <M  "  French  comedy  and  the  ^*  new  ^*  and 
basta«d  variety.  Yet,  though  his  mintit^  analysis  of  the  tehdtr 
pas^on  exteheii  the  sco^  of  VolCaire,  it  should  Diot  be^  overlooked 
that  In  maritfCMdaie^  pro^r  the  wit  holds  the  bdknce  to  the 
sentiment^  dnd  thatiiitoihe  of  thi^  frequently  misjudged;  writer'!^ 
earli^and  most  d«II|^tful  playi the  elegance  and  gaiety  di  divition 
a#e  a^  irresistible  as  ihe  pktheti^  sentiment,  -which  f^^  f att  mcher 
an  ingt^ieiit  in  his'  cOme^  fiidn  the  pervading  dhatactefri^lic  of 
it.^  Somtg  of  the  comedies  of  F.  ft.  Destoudhe^  no  d<^bt  faa^^ 
siMiOa^  basis,  and  in  his^Idter  ploys  he  coinesi  dear  16  a'^d  Of 
drama  in  whiclh  th^  comic  pu'rpose  hasi  been' virtually  sub^ 
metged."  The  Witfer  who  is  adfuAHy  to  be  ^tiedlted  *With^  tktt 
tr^n^tioh  to  sehtimentai  comedy,  tod  !#h'0  was  fuUy  cMSdbnst 
of  the  fehangfe  whiiih^  he  was'helpinj  to  effect,  tv'as  Nli^fe  de  Lfe 
Chaiiss^e,  ill  Whose  tmMd  Fr eh'6h  6omedy  becamie  a  chimplon  ol 
tJie  «tfnceity  Of '  nifePrittge,  atnd  reproduced;  the  seilt&nettts-^ii 
oil* Infe^nice  even' tie  fcliaracte*&^-Hjf  i5ft:haW6oni>  '  iTOfefe  pfey 
La  Fifthse  AnHpaihieiht  author  supplied  "*  ^Hliqiie,  am/Ountfng 
tto  an  apologjy  fdr  the  tt^w  ipiecies  Of  wlMi^it  'W«5  idesifened'  &i 
an 'example.  ■-■- '       '•    '  ■'''  "' •    -••    •-'    •    "''  <•••  '■^^■^<"i'  ■  •••  i ' 

The  ne#  species  known  as  tn^wMf^didfmt^yijm^tf'was'riow  fiikljJ 
in  the  ascendabt;  aiid  it  wOtrid-'be-easy'to^^o^'fibw  eveii 
Voltalrel,  \i*o  had'de^recited  th^e  innbvatidn,  had  wyidd  to  S 
power  greater 'than  liii  own,  and  introdiiced  the  s^limeAtfel 
element  into  Some  of  his  comedies."  The  further  step,  by  whfch 
c&midie  larmoyantt  was  transformed  into '  Pra^dU  bouirgeai/sty 
from  which  the  comit  element  was  to  all  intents  and  pirrposes 
extruded,  was  taken  by  a  great  French  writer,  D.  Diderot;  tO 
whose  influence  it  was  largely  due  that  the  species  which  had 
attained  to  this  consummation  for  more  than  a  generation  ruled 
supreme  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  Europe.  But  the  final 
impulse,  as  Didetx)t  himself  virtually  acknowledged  in  the 
eniretiens  subjoined  by  him  to  his  FU^  naPurtl  (1757),  had  been 

'  Le  Mercure  galanl;  Asope  d  la  Me;  '&sope  d  to  cour  (Vanbrugh, 
Aesop). 

'  Le  Bal  (M.  de  PourceQugnac) ;  Geronte  in  Le  Llgataife  universel 
(Argan  in  Le  Malade  imaginaire) ;  La  Critique  du  L.  {La  C.  de  l\Scole 
de:s  femmes). 

•  Le  Joueur ;  Le  LSgaiaire  universel. 

^  Crispin  rival  de  sou  ma^e ;  Turcaret. 

*  Le  MSchanl.  •  La  Metromanifi, 

'  Le  Jeu  de  V amour  et  du  hasard\  Le  Legs;  La  Surprise  de  l* amour; 
Les  Pousses  Confidences;  L'Epreuve. 

«  Le  PhUosophe  mariS;  Le  Ghrieux;  Le  Diisipateur. 

t  La  Fausse  AnH^nihie;  Le  Pr^ugi  d  la  mode;  VA^  ies  amis; 
MUuside;  PamHa.  UAcoledes  mires  was  the  play  which  Frederick 
the  Qreat  described  as  turning  the  stage  into  a  bureau  gSnSral  de  Id 
fhdeur: ' 

*®  See  especially  Nanine^  founded  on  the  original  PamHa, 


gii^ft1)y  a^piiQiriblk'dttoen^titf  the^wortd^^^  lettem,  tll«4iMhor 
^  fh^  L»^aidirryiibMiS(«Mr.i '  Didtetbt^^l  d«^^  if^f^i  wireii.  Mtieiuy 
mt&er  Thati'  a'thesLfrtbad  sucbeiB^ '  t  /^^ j|P#^i  fMu$f0^  \m  ks  ^i^/fffm 
de^teveri»'iw2iJ^iiot'puy^ij^pdi^(mse^  Ult  ifrtymd}  then^^ 
iii  detfei^nce tbrthe^de€€rtki^i«niol«shi^act»iPti^^theFt»BOiis 
(Mole);  nor  wias  the^  perfctt^MW*©-  4f  it''r«i>eat©rf.  llUderot's 
second  pljSy,X^  P^kre  ^e}f&millsf^^^pi^ed'm  i758:i«Hkh  9iDUfc&w$ 
sur  'la  -po^sie^dtafnifHiquey-^eiii  t^noruglf  a  fi^  pufclic  paiEcMiaiices 
in  176]^;:  and  a  later  i^fevival  wiUJuHaticcekkfuL  Bat  ^*^at  a 
distance^'  as  wa^  well  sakt,^tlfe  effect  of*  Diderot's  emdeavoun,  the 
earlier  in  paafticulat^,  was'^xt^mdy  great,  and  Leitelng,  dvcmgh 
very  crititd}  ak  10  particid&r  points',  ^gpea%lielt}ed  to  apread  it. 
Diderot  had  for  the  first  timief'c6nickMiuBly  sought  to  pi^odbim  the 
theatre  an  agendy  of  tsOcial  iie^oim,  and'to  entruit  to  k  as  its 
task  the'  propagation  of  the  gOspd'of  «h^mttiropy.  l%oi^ 
the  exiecutioh  <^  his  drkmatid  wOrks  fell  far*  short  of  his  aims; 
though  Madame  de  Sta^  Was  fiot  f^  Wionj^ln  dinoundbg  them 
as  ex!iibiting  not  nature  itself,  b«!t  -'  the  affectkUOH:  <tf  ilature," 
yet  they  contained,  in  a  measure  alzikfetiiiiisqualledlntbehU^oiy 
of  th^  modern  drama,  the  femienting'eleineint  whSdh  never  seems 
to  subside.  Their  aufthor  ann^uiiced  thetti  as  exiimpdes  Of  a'  third 
dramatic  form— the  gekre  siriieu»--^fMfii  ht  de^tuflrdd  to  be  the 
consummation  of  the  dramatic  art.  Making  war  upotit^e  frigid 
artificiality  Of  cla^ical  tragedy,' hie  banished  verse'from  tlie  new 
^^iies. '  The  effect  bf  these  play^- was  ihtefiNled  «o  spring  from 
tlieir  truth  to  hattire~-a  tnit^'such  asinospiei^tor  could  mtn^^^ 
and  which  shi^uld  bring  home  its' mofiEtlti^EUr&in^  to  the  bteiMSs 
as  wdi  4s  ihe  bosbms  of  ifli.  Tho'>t^eotre  \v^S'«o^4>ecome1ri«al 
and  realistic  tiikof^'cfi  the'^HI^cfple^  Of  sOdMry'  and  ^^tiie  coiidua 
of  liftH^it  Wa^,  id  otheJfi^Oi'dii  td  iisuif^^fufictabi^  ^dth  which 
it  has  nO  coiicenivfl^tO^^^^)^  thetlihT^rYe^ori^^ 
The  idea  Was' tfeittf^irew  nor' just^  btft^ft^ -s^ouShfess  ^^ 
prbbaWy  contintie  *t\>  cOihmend:4t  to  many'en^u^fistic  rtiiAte, 
Whensoever  arid  "In  whatsoever' shape  it  Is  riviverf.^      - 

'tWto'tiiis  p^t'the  iiistOiy%f.ltt»tf'i^rendi  dttanA^  btecomcs 
that  df  a  c<yn'ffiV:t  'ba^^eifari'  ehf efH^le^«  an^itie  '^hOol  ai^d  a 
tehdeiicy  which  ^  hafdiy  tdlbfe  difenffied  by^tl^  nalhfe'  ^' 
of  a  school  at  dl.    AitWttg'  tho-  sitWeidtfrf'dAmatis^'^;^ 
foHowing-  oil  iMderorf  miyi!)?^  ffi^tionietl'^tlfe  isritfekl  ^i^bm 
and  ^er^tile  J.'  F.  ^Hgiittontd>  hid  rtOre'  e^p^Miy 
M. J.Sedaine;  ^itlliothfoi^  fchiefl^WoVkhig  fOftt^OpcSra,   . 
i^h)ducedtiiro  tioriidae^^f  aidkiAy^Hedgfe^  ttletfll"pJ.A^a'-<f^. 

de  Beitimkr(Jh4%'(tVii^iy9^,^^ho  fdr^hii-earfj^^^-  •~?f 
m^ty  ptiys,^iiiVB^fie'i]fnitli!tedlHaerot^  i^^Med^lM^'ap^M^- 
tioii-^r^kfrte^6'cOiJV^y»¥t^lii  lik  Vakttenesis  fdtt^'ft  b««aBfi0i|llie 
itcepted  h^ine -d^  ^hd'hybfift  ipJefes  tb^tHik^W  tA^-^babiig^d*^ 
in  tWo  Vbi-ks  of  a  Very 'cfiffttferit^»n(f,  l^^^  HirhMMSmm 

atid  tfere^till  mOne  ^fatoOua •'Aflif'io|B  4l<*  FV^6,'%6kUy«ain1id 
coihedy  back  into'  itS^  dId'«(|f>afiKh^tin0^1ierft»orttt^tti^^ 
\HxQe'stirpassmg  allhi^'t^redecessot^in  the'^ftlll'Wi^^&ichlie 
constructed  hfe  frivotbus  i^ti,  he  drew'hW  thad»cteis'Wfth  a 
lightness  dnd  surenes^  Of  tOtieh  pecidiat  tO' Mtts^;  •  Airiinated 
his  dialogue  yfth  an  linpkrkllded  briHlkilGy  of  Wit,  knd  seasoned 
action  as  weA  as  dklogtie  with  a  pbMcaJ  atid  dnelal  tdeaning. 
whi<;:h  caused  his  epigi^iris  to  becoirie  i^verbs,  aiid'Wiiieh  ttiarks 
his  Figaro  as  a 'herald  of  the  Rc^ohition'.  'Such'pliys  1^  these 
were  ill  suited'  to  thehile  of  tlie  despot  whose  vigilan<ie  could  not 
overlook  their  significance.  The  comedy  of  the  empire  is,  in  the 
hands  of  Collind'Harleville;  Lotsis  Picard  (i7«o-^r84»),  A:  Duval, 
Btienne  and  othetis,  mainly  a*  harmless  eoihedy-  Of  manners; 
nor  "was  the  attempted  innovation  of  N.  Lenfiercier^who  was 
fain  to  fnvent  a  neW  species;  l!hat  of  historical  comedy— Wore  than 
i  flattering  self-delusion.  Thie' theatre  had  its  share  in  all  the 
movements  and  changes  which  ensued,  in  France;  though  the 
most  important  revolution  which,  the  drama  itself  wa^  to  undergo 
was  not  o»e  of  wbolly  native  orijgin.  Ttiose  branchies  of  the 
drama  which  belong  specifically  to. the  history^Of  the  opi^a,  or 
which  associate  themselves-  with  itV'are  here  passed  by.^  Among 
them  was  the  vaudeville  (fropi.^yal  djC  Vire  in.  Calvados),  w)iich 

i>  Le  Phihiophe  sans  le  saMir^,  La  Gagfiufe  imprS^uje^.     '     * 
»e..^.  £«^«$ftheoriginal  OfGoetheis  Chwigoyamd^LeaBewcAmiSt 
or  Le  NSgociant  de  Lyon. 
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begag»^y«s»iaAnwt^iakitt.cifp^iA<^B^^  of  popular 

K^  and  :ii^iid^!  after  the  JBUliid»  masks* . bid  I  Wn  imioved 
^biim.  ki^*9»><Kii\itBXod  b)r Potiaaid  and  MarmDi^, 
wkil^.Sedaine  !n90te^ a  didactic  poam  qa.  th^.. subject 
!(itp56)w'  Sedaikie  iraa^  tS^itMuaoi  tka  &piMrii0mfq$t^ 
proffw;,' JliaaiBKMital,''aa  watt,  as*  Rouaseaii^  liiunviae  compcM^ 
opirtSep^'rsLwn^er  sint  olopeiii,  at:fint  o£  thd  pilistoral  yariety; 
and  these  flexible  speotet  eii^y.eiMteBed  intocomibmatioii.  The 
mek>d«ai(ut  furaper,  cl  wUti^  the  utventioniis  abo  attsibuted  to 
Rouaaeak;^  in  Us  latter  davdopment  ^becaioe  merely  a  dradna 
acx:enlftiated  by  monk,  though  usually  in  little  need. of  any 


achaoL 


The  chief  home  of  the  segidair.  dnuaa^  however,  demanded 
efforts  <A  aaothdr  kind.  At  the  Th6ftb:e  Fnuocals,  or  Com^die 
7^  steM.  ^^'^^^"'^  whose  faistoTy  as  that  of  &  siaqgle  company 
'^^  :afi.aciora  kaditbegtoii  in  1680,  the  iDaity'-strif e  of  the 
timea  made  itttlf  audible;  and.  the  most  prominent  tragio 
poet  o£  the  Iftcvoltitioii^  Mi  |.  deChdnier,  a  disciple  of  Voltaire 
indramatii^  poetry)  ais  well  as  in  pblitical  philosophy,  wrdtefor 
the  national' sUge' the: historical  drama-^with  a  political  moral* 
*-*iii  wliich  in  tfaem^morahie  year  i  j9k)  the  actor  Talma  achieved 
his  fintj  complete  tnuaiph«>  But,  the!  yictodbus  Revblution 
pradalmcd  among  other  liberties  that  of  the  theatres  in  Paris^ 
of  whiefa  soon  not  kss  than  ^:  w^re'open.  In  S807  the  empire 
restricted  the  Innmber  to  9,  and  rqinstatted  the  Th£&tre  Fran^ais 
in  scrfe  pdSsession:(or  nearly  such)  of  the  dght  of  performing  the 
Tr^Mmtt  '<=^CL9>^  4rama.  No  wtiter  of  not^  was,  'however, 
tBik0  tempded  ibi^  inipirM  by  the  teWaids  and  other  en*- 
ceuragetuehts  ofieored  by  Napoleon  to  produce  such  a 
classic  tragedy /as  the  emperor  would  have  willingly 
stamped' icbfli  but  bf  the  earth.  The.  tragedies  of  C.  Deiavigne 
r^rcsoBt  the TtBanaiflnon/ from  the  eflqnringiefforts  of  the  ck&sical 
to  the  aiMiitioiis  beginnings  of  the  romantic  sdhool  of.  the  French 
drama^:  '■    '  . 

Of  nioderii  -ibtnaatio'  drama  in  France ?it  niusi  'Suffice  to  say 
that  it  dffo^  some  of  its  characteristics  ftom  the  general 
'mowment  of  romanticism  which  in  lyarioiis  ways  and 
^^  ^ruai^iouB.pomits  of  time  transformed  nearly  every 

modem  Bmropean  literatilie,  others  £rom  the  rhetoricsJi 
teodtoqr  which  is  a  French  national  feature.  Victor 
Hugo  was  the  foimder  whom<  it  followedin  a  spikit  of  fai^^emprise 
to  success  upon  success,'  his  owin  being  the  nftfet  tsonspicuous  6& 
all;^  4a  Biunasthe^ieider  iia  uhshnnking  'mjHHlftmjtn,  The 
marvellous  ire  and  grandeur iof  genius  of. the  fotmer,  always  in 
extremes  but  K>ften  niost  sublime  at  the  height  of  danger,  waa 
ttofwhttre  more  signally  siioh  than  in  the  drama;  D^mas  was  a 
Brifltreus,  woridng^  'however,  with  many  hands  besides  his  own.* 
Tbgetfaerwitb  them  may,  with  nkoreor  kss  precision,  be  classed 
in  the  romantic  sdiool  of  ^dramatists  A.  de  Vigny '  and  G^cctie 
Sahd)^  neither  of  whom, .however, -attazaed  to  the'hi|^est  rank 
in  thedraniaf  isnd  Jul6s  Saiideaiu;'  A..de.Muteet,  wdiose origin'* 
alitypietVades^  his  plays,  but  whose  later  wotko,  mote  (especially 
in  he  .pi»ae  ^  pidvcrbs ''  and  pieces  of  a  similar  kind,  hiave  a 
flavour  of}ia  dcAicaoy  altogether  indescribable;  ^  perhaps  also 
P.  M6ila6e^  (t^^s^fo),  who  invented  not  bnly  Spanish  draitus 
bvt  a  Spatiish.  idramatist^ « and  .whf^  wte  never  more  audadoub 
than '#Uen  he  seemed  niost  nai^.  ^ 

The  nmiaiitic  sdtool  was  not  ^de^tined  totexerdse  apermaneBib 
control  over  French  public  taste;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
h&Ve  been  civertlhrDivhi  by  the)  brief  dassiical  fevival  begun  iby 
F.  Ponsard,  and'ooattinued,  though  iu  clbscr  cnatact  with  modern 

^  Rkhdfd^  Otiir  S^  Lion,  8tc. 

>  Lift  MmeH'ifiHwH^i  Le  Devin  du  vithnt.  '         *.  Pyitnalion* 

*  CkarUs  lX\jmJ!^cok  des  rots,   ... 
^IBerndni  ^1039);  Le  koi  s*  amuse;  Ruy  Bias;  Les  Bur  graves,  &d 
Everi'm  Tior^t^ienuida,  the  frtrit  of  its  atith6t*s  old  age,  and  full  of 
botnbAttt/  the  oriiriaai  power  ha^  not  alto^cdier  gone  out. 

^ChaUertpt^    !  *  Framfois  h  ^iatnpii  Qaudie, 

^Le^pendfe^  U.  Poirier, 

"  On  ne  trndine  pas  avec  Vamourt  as  interpreted  by  Delaunay,  must 
always  renialn  tne  mbst  exquisite  type  of  this  inittiitable'gtffif^. 

^  ThMn^  de  data;  Oazul,  La  FanOk  Carvajal,  one  of  t£Me  pieces; 
treats  the^eaaie  story  as  that  of  ribe.tCma* 


idewi  IjoUi.  hy  kim^  and  by  E.;  Au9er«  a^  draflMM;ist  -«fho 
grjiduallyatta^ed  to. an  extraordi^uary  fffectiveness  in  the  self •> 
r^trajmed  treatment  of  social  as.  well  as  of  historical  .  •^. 
tfcemes."  ;  White  tbfJ  theatrical  fecundity  and  the  JSJiJ 
EemaFkabte.  ooastiwUve  ability  of  £.  Scribe  ^^  supplied 
a  1<¥9^  secies  ^^  productions  attesting  the^apid  growt^biof  the 
playwright's  n^a&tery  over  the  secrets  of  his  craft  the  nitme  of  his, 
competitors  is  Ifigion;  Among  them  may  be  in^iitioned,  if  only 
a$  the  authpm^f  two  of  the  most  successful  p^ys  of  the  historical 
species  produced  ix^  tho  century,  two  writers  of  great  eminence — 
C.  Delavigne  ^*  and  E.  Legouv6.^*  Later  developments  of  the 
drama  bore  the  impiress  of  a  period  of  social  decay,  prepared  to 
probe  its  owm  sufferings,  while  glad  at.  tim^s  to  take  refuge  in 
the  gaiety  traditi^ial  in  France  in  her  more  light-hearted  days, 
but , which  even  then  bad  not  yet  deserted  either  French  social 
life  or  the  tb^tre  which  reflected  it.  After  a: fashion  which 
would  haye  startled  ^v|en  Diderot,  while  recalling  his  efforts, 
in  the  earnestness  of  its  endeavour  to  arouse  moral  interests 
to  which  the  theatre  had  long  been  a  stranger,  A.  I)umas  the 
ypunger  set  himself  to  reform  society 'by  .means  of  the  .stage.*' 
But  the  technical  skill  which  he  and  contemporary  dramatists 
displayed  in  theiezecution.of  th^  self-imposed  task  was  such  as 
had  been  vodreamt  of  by  Didf^ot.  O.  Feuiliet,  more  eminent 
as  a  novelist  than  on  the  stage^  applied  himself,  though  with 
the  4id  of  fewer  prefaces^  to  the  solution  of  the  same  or  similar 
problems;  w^ile  the;  extraordinary  versatility  of  V.  Sardou 
and  his  unfailing  constructive  skill  was  applied  by  him  to  almost 
every  ki^d  of  serious,  or  serio-comic,  drama*— even  the  most 
solid  of  all.**  In  the  same  period,  while  £.  PaiU^on  revived  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  tendencies  of  the  best  French  satirical 
comedy  in  ridiculing  th^  pompous  pretentiousness  of  learning 
for  its  own  sake,**. the  ligjit-hearted  gaiety  of  E.  iahiche  changed 
into  something  not  altog^ither  similar  in  tJtie  productions  of  the 
comic  muse  qtJ^  Hal6vy  and  H..Meilhaci,  ranging  from  the 
Uceiiupe  qf.the  music^  buifesque^whicbjvas  the  congenial  delight 
Off,  thie, later  days  of  the  Second  Empire. to, a  species  of  comedy 
in  which  the 'ingredients  of  bitterness  and  evfcn  of  sadness  found 
a  place  » 

Dramatic  c];iticism  in  Frauce  has  had  ^:  material  share  in  the 
maiAtenanpe  of. a  deep  a§  well  as  wide  national  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  a  high  standard  of  excellence  both  in  f^^^^^^^ 
the  performance  of  plays  and  in  the  plays  themselves.  ^  a**^ 
Among  its  modern  representatives  t^  f orempsf  place  dtfma 
would  probably  be  by  ppmmon.  consent  ;allowed  to.  ®''^* 
F;  ^aroey,  .whose  Monday  theatrio^i  feuUUUm  in  the  ^wSm 
Tpmps  was.  long  ,aw;dted  week  by  week  as  an  orade  of 
dramatuj;gy^  But.  he  was  only  the  first  among  equals,  and,  the 
su^essor  e^  ,th^  predecessor  of  writers  who  have  at  least 
sought  to  ^e  ^quajl'to  a  function  of  real  public  importance.  For 
it.seemS'hWly  withm  the  rang^  of  probability  to  suppose  that 
the  th0atrf)..wUl  for  xjw^y  a  generation  to  come  lose  the  hold 
which  it  has;  estat)lishfid  over  the  intellectual  and  moral  sym- 
pathies of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  educated— to  say  nothing  of  a 
great  part  of  the  haJi-educated-^pppulatipn,  of  France.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  imply  tliat  the  creative  activity  pf  French 
dramatic  literattiM^eist  ^rtajn  to  endure^  $ince  the  great  changes 
seit  in,  wluch  were  coa^quent. upon,  the  disastroi^  war  of  1879, 
French^dramatlc  literature  h^  reflected  mo^  ^han  one  phase  of 
U2^tion^,sentimea.t  and  opiiniioAi  ai^d  has  lepupsented  the  aspixa'- 
ti4>ns,  4^6  synspatbies  aip^d  the  philosophy  of .  life  of  more  than  one 
p^ass  la  the.qommuaity.  Thus  it  has  had  itsepispdes  of  reaction 
in  .the  midst  of  ap  onward  ffow  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  ^o 
predict  the  end.  The  tendency  of;  what  can  only  vaguely  be 
de^bed  ,as  the  najturalistic  sdiool  of  writej^s  has  correspondetil 
^o  that  even  more  prominent  in  the  dramatic  literatures  of 

^LiUrh^e  (1S43)  J  ^'^(^neur  ei  Vatgeni;  CharhHU  Corday, 
^LaCigug;L^Aveiit>i^ri^;QalmeUe.;LeI^4i(S^^ 
»*  VaUrikB]  Bermnd  et  Jtatan;  U  Vtrre  d*eau^i&c. 
^^  Louis  X J,  ^*  Adrienne  Lecouoreur, 

"La  Dame  aux  camilias;  Le  Demi-tttonde;  Le  Sutptice  d'uns 
femme;  Lis  IdeBS  de  Mnte  Auhray;  V&ranghr;  FranciUon. 
^  Let  PaUes  dif  mcmk^;  Mir  tons  tUlafooiS;  Patrie. 
»  Le  M^ndA  (A  Vom  ^'^mkuu,  »  Frowjrpu, 
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certain  other  Eurbpe^  'n4tioiis;  but'  it*  muM  6e  sdlo^v^d  that  a' 
new  pbetie  wiH  -have  to  be  con^nicl^  if  the  i i^eedom  Of  defvelop-* 
qaent, which  the  <framatic,  Hke  all  othet  arts,  id  entitted  to 
dain  is  to  be  retondled  to  laws  dediidble  fttfm  the  whotei 
previous  Hstory  of  the  draina.  The  reektioh!  Cdwatda  earfief 
forms  has  asserted  Itself  m  vanous  waysr^thrcmgh  the  pd«tie 
plays  of  the  later' years  of  F.  Copp6e;  in  the  suce^^  (notable  for 
reasons  other  th^  artistic)  of  Vicomte  H.  de  Bomier's  'fitst 
tragedy;  and  of  late  more  especially  in  the  draiiias— highly 
original  and  trtily  romantic  in  both  form  and  tt«atment— of 
£.  Rostand. 

The  art  of  acting  is  not  altogether  dependent  txpon  the  measure 
of  contemporary  literary  productivity,  even  in  Frtince,  whew 
the  connexion  between  dramatic  literature  and  the  stage' has 
perhaps  been  more  continuously  intimate  than  in  many  other 
countries.  Talma  and  Mile  Mars  flourished  in  one  of  the  most 
barren  ages  of  the  French  literary  drama;  and  thoiji^  this 
cannot  be  asserted  of  the  two  most  brilliant'  stars  of  the  French 
19th  century  tragic  stage,  Rachel  and  Sarah  Bernhieirdt;  or  of 
their  comic  contemporaries  from  FrM6rick-Lemaltre  down  to 
types  less  unique  than  the  ''Tahna  of  the  boulevards/'  the 
constantly  accumiilating  experience  of  the  successive  schools 
of  acting  in  France  may  here  ensure  to  the  art  a  fiii^lae  not  less 
notable  than  its  past.  Moreov^,  the  Fuench  theatre  has  long 
been,  and  is  more  than  ever  likely  to  continue,  an  affair  of  the 
state  as  well  as  of  the  nation;  and  the  judicious  ^licy  of  not 
leaving  the  chief  theatres  at  the  mercy  of  shifting  fashion  and 
the  base  demands  of  idleness  and  sensuality  will  reinain  the 
surest  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  both  in 
principle  and  in  pra<^tice.  So  long  as  France  continues  to  main- 
tain her  ascendancy  over  other  nations  in  matters  of  taste,  and 
in  much  else  that  adorns,  brightens  and  quickens  social  life, 
the  predominant' influence  of  the  French  theatre  o^^  the  theatres 
of  other  nations  is  likewise  a^red.  But  dramatic  literature  is 
becoming  international  to  a  degree  hardly  dreamt  of  half  a 
century  ago;  and  the  disthictive  development  of  the  French 
theatre  cannot  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  successor  failure  of  the 
national  drama  in  retaining  and  developing  its  own  most  char- 
acteristic qualities.  Its  history  shows  periods  of  noiirvdlously 
rapid  advance,  of  hardly  less  swift  decline,  and  of  frequent 
though  at  times  fitful  recovery.  Its  future  may  be  efquaDy 
varied;  but  it  will  remain  not  less  dependent  on  the  conditions 
which  in  every  people,  ancient  or  modem,  have  proved  to  be 
indispensable  to  national  vigour  and  vitality.  (A.  W.  W.) 

Recent  French  Drama, — ^The  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  19th 
century  witnessed  an  important  change  in  the  construc^ve 
methods,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  tendencies,  of  die  French  play- 
wrights. Of  the  two  leading  dramatists  who  reigned  supreme 
over  the  haute  comidie  in  1875,  one,  £m3e  Augiier,  had  attadost 
ended  his  career,  but  the  other,  Alexandre  Du!maS;  was  to  main- 
tain  his  ascendancy  for  many  years  longer.  Sardou's  fertility 
of  invention,  and  extraordinary  cleveme^  at  manipulating  a 
comi^cated  intrigue,  were  also  greatly  admiMl^  and  much  wa^ 
expected  from  Bdouard  Paillcron's  brilliant  and-'-as  it  Seemed-^ 
inexhaustible  wit  in  satirizing  the  whihis  and  weaknesses  df 
high-boni  and  highly-cultured  society.  Alexandre  Dumas  hiid 
created  and  still  monopolized  the  probleih  play,  of  which  Le 
Demi-monde,  Le  PUis  nakirely  La  QUesUm  d'a^gent,  Les  Idies  dt 
Madame  Aubray,  La  Femme  de  Claude,  Monsieur  Alphonse,  La 
VisUe  de  notes,  Vfyran^bre,  PrancUUm  and  Denise  may  be 
mentioned  as  the  most  characteristic  spedmtens.  The  probl^n 
play  is  the  presentation  of  a  particuktr  case,  with  a  view  to  a 
general  conclusion  on  s6me  important  questi6n  of  human  conduct. 
This  afforded  the  author,  who  was,  in  his  way,  a  morafist  and  k 
reformer,  excellent  opportunities  for  humorous  discussions  and 
the  display  of  that  familiar  eloquence  .which  was  his  greatest 
gift  and  most  effective  faculty.  Among  other  subjects,  the  social 
position  of  women  had  an  all-powerful  attraction  for  his  miiid, 
and  many  of  his  later  plays  were  written  with  the  object  of 
placing  in  strong  relief  the  remarkable  inequality  of  the  sexes, 
both  as  regards  freedom  of  action  and  responsibility,  in  modern 
marriage.    Like  all  the  dramatists  of  his  time,  he  adhered  to 


Scribe's;  laiodli^t'iAa^-iWTUAng*'^  mixitureof  i^dmnc  bmrgtais, 
sis  init&ated  by  •  Dideroti  and  the  dohhedy  of  charatfcef  and  niamifKs 
long  in  voj^e-^^rom  the'daysl  of  Molidre^  Re^iaid^  J)estouchcs 
and  Marivilux,dowB'to  thel  beginning  of  th6  T^th  ccntuj^.  In 
his  p«efa(>es  Dtttiias  often  usdertook  the  defence  o[f  the  system 
wkidi,1n  his  estimadnNi,  was  best  calculated  toFservctlMe  pvipose 
ot  the*  artist,  the  humorist^  and  the  moiahBt-^'dnaDatist  being, 
as  he  conceived)- a  combhiationof  the  three; 

Though  the  mat jority  of  French  playgoers  continued  to  aide 
with  him,  and  to  ding  to  1  the*  time-faonoimBd  theatrical  beliefs^ 
a  few  yoimg  men  were  beginning  to  miimnir  against  the  too 
elaborate  mechanism  and  artificial  logic.  Scribe  and  his  suc- 
cessors, whose  plays  were  a  combisntion  of  comedy  and  drama, 
were  wont  to  devote  tiie  first  att  to  ^  brilliant  and  witty  presenta- 
tion of  personages,  then  to  cfowd  the  foHowiog  scenes  with 
incidents,  untfl  the  action  was  brought  tot  a  >  climax  al>6ut  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act,  invariably  concluding,  in  the  fifth,  with  an 
optimistic  dihouemenl,  just  before  ikiidnighty  the  tittte  appointed 
by  police  regulations  for  the  cbsingof  pla3dsousesb  At  the  same 
time  a  more  serious  and  far-reaching  criticisih  was  levelled  at  the 
very  principles  on  which  the  conception  of  human  life  was  then 
dependent.  A  new  philosophy,  based  on  scientific  naearch, 
had  been  gradually  gaining  gvoulkl  and  penetiating  the  Fiench 
mind.  A  host  of  h6ld  writers  had  been  trying,  with  ocMisideFaUe 
firmness  and  continuity  of  purpose,  to  start  a  new  kind  of  fiction, 
writing  in  perfect  accordiince'  witJi  the  determinist  -theories  of 
Auguste  Comte,  Darwin  and  Taine/  The  long-daq>iited  success 
of  the  Naturalistic  School  carried  everything  befose  it  during 
the  years  1875-^188-5,  and  its  triumphant  leaders  were  tempted 
to  make  the  best  of  their  advantage  by  annexing  a  new  province 
and  establishing  a  footing  on  the  stage.  In  this  they  failed 
signally^  either  when  they  were  assisted  by  professional  dramatists 
or  when  left  to  their  own  resources.  It  became  evident  that 
Naturalism,  to  be  made  acceptable  on  the  stage,  would  have  to 
undergo  a  special  process  of  tiransformation  and  be  haiKUed  in  a 
peculiar  way.  Henry  Becque  succeeded  in  >embodying  the  new 
theories  in  two  plays,  which  at  first  met  with  very  indifferent 
success,  but  wfere  revived  at  a  later  period,  axid  finally  obtained 
permanent  recognition  in  the  French  theatre— even  with  the 
acquiescence  of-  the  most  learned  critics,  when  they  discovered, 
or  fancied  they  discovered,  that  Becque's  comedies  agseed,  in 
the  main,  with  Moli^'s  conception  of  dramatic  art.  In  Les 
Corheaux  and  La  Parislmne  the  plot  is  very  simple;  the  episodes 
are  incidents  taken  from  ordinary  life.  No  extraneous  character 
is  mtrodiiced  to  discuss  moral  and  social  theories,  or  to  acquaint 
us  with  the  p^chology  of  the  real  dramaHs  personaeior  to  suggest 
humorous  observatioiis'  about  the  progress  of  the  d^matic  action. 
The  characters  are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale  in  their  own  wofds, 
which  are  sometimes  very  eomicai,  sometimes  very  repulsive, 
but  purport  to  be  always*  true  to  nature.  Human  will,  which 
was  the  soul  Bud  niainspriilg  of  French  tragedy  in  the  17th 
century,  and  played  such  a  paramount  part  in  die  drame.beurgeois 
and  the  haaie  vomidie  of  the  19th,  i^pears  in  M...  Becque's  plays 
to  have  f^en  from  itsfonner  exalted  position  auMltto  l^ve-oeased 
to  be  a  itt/b  agent.  It  is  a  mere  passive  instniment  to  •  our  inner 
desires  and  instincts  and  appetites,  which>  in  thdr  turn, /obey 
natural  laws.  Thus,  in  Becque^  comedies,  as  in  fthe  old  Greek 
drama,  destiny,  not  man,  is  the  chief  actor^  tiie  real'  but  unseen 
protagonist. 

Becque  was  not  a  prolific  writer,,  and  when  hedied,  in  1899, 
it  was  remarked  that  he  had  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  ia 
comparative  inactivity.  But  during  these  years  his  young  and 
ardent  disciples  had  spared  no.  effort  in  putting  their < master's 
theories  to  the  test.  It  had  occUited  to  a  gifted  and  enterprising 
actor-manager,  named  .Andr6  Antoine,  that  the  time  had  come 
for  trying  dramatic  experiments  in  a  .continued  and  methodical 
manner.  For  this  pulpose  he  gathered  around  him  a  number 
of  young  authors,  and  produced  their  plays  before  a  select 
audience  of  subscribers,  who  had  paid  in  advam^  for  tlidr  season- 
tickets.  The  entertainment  was  a  strictly  private  one.  In  this 
way  Antoine  made  himself  independent  of  the  censors,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  no  longer  obliged  tO' «6nsider  the  requirements 
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of  Ihft  average  pl&yfso^y  aS  is  the  dase*  with  orifiiiftiy  managers, 
axixkKas,  above  all  tilings,  to  secuie  fong  rons.  At  the  Th6ftt^ 
Libi^-ihe  most  succes^u)  play  was  not  to  be  performed  for  more 
than  tilf«e^'iiigli€s.    ' 

Die  refmn  atteHl}^^  wiis  to  con^t  in  the  eiimmation  of  what 
was  eodtrary  tO'iils^ttu^  in  Dnmas^s  and  Augi^r's  comedies:  of 
the  ifttfifue  fbrdUHeot  tinderptot,  of  the  dve^-numerous  and 
improbaue  InJddents  "which  foUdWed  the  fii^t  abt  and  taxed  the 
^>ectator's  inemory  to  the  ve^^  of  fiatigne;  and,  lastly,  of  the 
conventional  d^Muetneni  fot  winch  there  was  no  justification. 
A  true  study  of  chareu^tef  was  to  take  the  place  of  Sard^u's 
compHcated  fabrications,  and  Bumas's  problem  plays.  "Ihe 
authors  wouM  present  the  spectator  yfiHh  a  fragment  of  life,  but 
would  fprce  no  oo^dtiision  upon  him  at  the  termination  ^  the 
play.  The  reformation  :iii  histrionic  art  was  to  proceed  apace. 
The  actors  and  actresses  of  the  preceding  period  had  striven 
to  ^ve  full  effect  to  certdn*  witty  utterances  of  the  author,  or  to 
[reserve  and  to  dl^velop  their  oim  personal  pecuMaritles  or 
oddities.  Antoine  and  1^  fetlow-artists  did  their  best  to  make 
the  public  r^dize,  in  every  word  and  every  gesture,  the  character- 
istic features  and  ruling  passtons  of  the  men  and  women  they  were 
supposed  ta  represent. 

It  was  in  the  early  autumn  of  1887  that  the  Th^fttre  Libre 
opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time.  It  struggled  on  for  eight 
years  amidst  unfaihng  curiosity,  but  not  without  encoimtering 
some  adverse,  or  even  derisive,  criticism  from  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  public  and  the  press.  The  Th^fttre  libre  brought 
under  public  notice  such  men  as  George  Courteline  and  George 
Ancey,  who  gave  respectively,  in  Bonbourache  and  La  DupCy 
spedmetas  of  a  comic  vein  called  the  "  comique  cruets*  Fabre,  in 
UArgetU,  approached  if  not  surpassed  his  master,  Henry  Becque. 
Brieux,  in  BlandheUe,  gave  promise  of  talent,  which  he  has  since 
in  a  great  measure  justified.  In  Les  FossUes  and  VEnvers  d'une 
sainie,  by  Francois  de  Curel,  were  found  evidences  of  dramatic 
vigour  and  concentrated  energy,  allied  with  a  remarkable  gilt 
for  the  minute  analy^s  of  ieeHng.  Anioine's  activity  was  not 
exdusively  confindd  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  Naturalistic 
Sdttool;  he  induded  the  Norwegian  drama  in  his  progranmie, 
and  successivdy  ptx)duced  several  of  Ibsen's  plays.  They 
received  a  large  amount  6f  attention  from  the  critics,  the  views 
theli  expressed  ranging  from  the  wildest  enthusiasm  to  the 
bitterest  irony.  Frand8<|uie  Sarcey  was  deddedly  hostile,  and 
Jules  Lemaftre,  who  ranked  next  to  him  in  authority,  ventured 
to  suggest  that  Ibsen's  ideas  were  nothing  better  than  long- 
discarded  social  and  Hterary  paradoxes,  borrowed  from  Pierre 
Leroux  through  Geonge  Sand,  and  returned  to  the  French 
market  as  novelties.  Ibsen  was  not  understood  by  the  French 
public  at  large,  though  his  influence  could  be  dearly  traced  on 
thoughtful  men  like  Pdul  Hervieu  and  Francois  de  Curel. 

The  authofs  of  the  Tfa^fttre  Libre  Were  sadly  wanting  in  tact 
and  patienp&  They  "went  at  once  to  extremes,  and,  while  tiding 
to  free  themselvesiiom  an  obsolete  form  of  drama,  fell  into  a  state 
of  anarchy.  If  a  too  Elaborate  plot  is  a  fault,  no  plot  at  all  is  an 
absurdity.  Theold school  had  been  severely  taken  to  task  for 
devoting  the  first  act  to  the  ddineation  of  character,  and  the 
delineation  of  diaracter  was  now  found  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  pilay;  and  worse  still,  most  of  these  young  men 
seemed  to  find  pleasure  in  importing  a  low  vocabulary  on  to  the 
stagey  they  made  it  their  spedal  object  to  place  before  the  spec^ 
tator  revolting  pictures  of  ^e  grossest  immorality.  In  this  they 
werte  supported  by  a  knot  of  noisy  and  unwise  admirers,  whose 
misplaced  approval  largely  contributed  towards  bringing  an 
otherwise  useful  and  interesting  undertaking  into  disrepute. 
The  result  was  that  after  the  lapse  of  dght  years  the  little  group 
collected  round  Autoine  had  lost  in  cohesion  and  spirit,  that  it  was 
both  less  hopeful  and  less  compact  than  it  had  been  at  the  outset 
of  the  campaign.  But  some  authors  who  had  kept  aloof  from 
the  movement  were  not  slow  in  reaping  the  moral  and  intellectual 
profit  of  these  tentative  experiments.  Among  them  must  be 
dted  GeQrge  de  Porto-Riche,  Henri  Lavedan,  Paul  Hervieu, 
Maurice  Doimay  and  Jules  Lemattre.  Alone  among  the  authors 
of  the  Th6&tre  Libre,  £.  Brieux  secured  an  assured  position  on 


the  regtdar  stage.  Instead  of  attackitig  the  vices  and  follies  of  his 
times,  he  has  made  a  name  by  satirizing  the  weak  points  or  the 
wtong  applicatioh  of  certain  fundamental  principles  by  which 
mbdern  in^tutions  are  supported.  He  mocked  at  universal 
suffrage  in  L^^ngrdndgej  at  art  in  Manages  d^aHisies,  at  popukuf 
ihstructiom  In  BlanchetUj  at  charity  in  Ee^  BienfaUeurSy  at 
sdence  in  iJAvoHofty  and  then  at  law  (n  La  Robe  rouge^ 
Of  Les  Trbis  PHhs  de  M.  Dupont,  one  i^  ati  old  maid  with  a  strong 
bent  towards  mysticism,  another  is  a  star  in  the  demi-monde, 
and  the  third  is  married,  ^dther  religion,  nor  free  love,  nor 
iharriage  has  made  one  6tf  the  three  happy.  The  strange  fact 
about  Brieux  is  that  he  propounds  his  uncomfortable  ideas  with 
an  incredible  amount  of  dash  and  spirit. 

All  the  plays  written  by  the  above-mentioned  authors,  arid  by 
those  who  follow  in  thdr  steps,  have  been  said  to  constitute 
the  "new  comedy.*'  But  one  may  question  the  advisability 
of  applying  the  same  name  to  literary  works  which  present  so 
litUe,  if  any,  family  likeness.  It  was  tadtiy  agreed  to  remove 
the  intricades  of  the  plot  and  the  fotctd  d^fumement.  But  no  one 
will  trace  in  those  plays  the  uniformity  of  moral  purpose  which 
would  justify  us  in  comprising  them  under  the  Same  head,  as 
products  of  the  same  school.  Then,  befbrfe  the  Naturalistic, 
or  half-'Naturalistic,  School  had  attained  to  a  practical  result  or 
taken  a  definite  shape,  a  wave  of  Roman  tidsm  swept  over  the 
French  public,  and  in  a  measure  brought  back  the  old  artistic 
and  literary  dogmas  propounded  by  Victor  Hugo  and  the  genera- 
tion of  1830.  Signs  of  a  revival  in  FVench  dramatic  poetry  were 
not  lacking.  The  success  of  La  FiUe  de  Rdland,  by  the  Vicomte 
de  Bornier,  was  restricted  to  the  more  cultivated  dieses,  but  the 
vogue  of  Jean  Richepin^s  Chemineau  was  at  once  general  and 
lasting.  Cyrano  de  BergiBrac,  produced  ifi  the  last  days  of  1807, 
brought  a  world-wide  reputation  to'  its  young  author,  Edmond 
Rostand.  This  play  combines  sparkhng  wit  and  brilliancy 
of  imagination  with  delightful  touches  of  pathos  and  delicate 
tenderness.  It  was  assumed  that  Rostand  was  endowed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  both  with  theatrical  genius  and  the  poetic 
faculty.  UAighn  fell  short  of  this  too  favourable  jud^ent. 
It  is  more  a  dramatic  poem  than  a  real  drama,  and  the  author 
handles  history  with  the  same  childfsh  incompetence  and  in- 
accuracy as  Hugo  did  in  C^^mwdly  in  Rvy  Bias  and  Hemani, 
The  persistent  approbation  of  the  public  seemed,  however,  to 
indicate  a  growiixg  taste  for  poetry,  even  when  unsupported  by 
dramatic  interest— a  curious  symptom  among  the  least  poetical 
of  modem  European  races. 

To  sum  up,  the  French,  as  regards  the  present  condition. of 
thdr  drama,  were  confronted  with  two  alternative'  movements. 
Naturalism,  furthered  by  sdence  and  philosophy,  was  contending 
against  traditions  three  centuries  oki,  and  seemed  unable  to 
crystallize  into  masteriy  works;  while  romantic  drama,  founded 
on  vague  and  exploded  theories,  had  become  embodied  in  pro- 
ductions of  real  artistic  beauty,  which  have  been  warmly  wd- 
domed  by  the  general  playgo^*  It  shouM  nevertheless  be  noted 
that  in  Cyrano  and  LMi;^  human  wfll,  which  was  the  main- 
spring of  Corneille's  ttagedy  and  Hugo's  drama,  firied  to  reassert 
itself,  but  was  ba£9ed  by  drcumstance,  and  had  to  submit  to 
inexoraUe  laws.  This  showed  that  the  victorious  sdiool  wouM 
have  to  reckon  with  the  doctrines  of  the  defeated  party,  and 
suggested  that  a  deteiwnist  theatre  might  be  the  ultimate 
outcome  Of  a  compromise.  (A.  Fi.) 

(J)  English  Dratna, 

Among  the  nations  of  Germanic  descent  the  English  alone 
succeeded,  mainly  through  the  iniftaenoe  of  the  Renaissance 
movement,  in  transforming  the  later  growths  of  the  medieval 
drama  into  the  beginiaings  of  a  great  and  enduring  national 
dramatic  literature,  second  neither  in  volume  nor  in  splendour 
to  any  other  in  the  records  of  the  world.  And,  although  in 
England,  as  elsewhere,  the  preparatory  process  had  been  con- 
tinuing for  some  generations,  its  consurumation  coincided  with 
one  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  English  national  history,  and  indeed 
forms  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  that  epoch  itself;  so  that,  in 
thinking  or  speaking  of  the  Elizabethan  age  and  the  Elizabethan 
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dn^ma,  (be  pae  can  sc9fl-c^)y  be  thought  OFspok«(t  of  without, 
the  other.     ;   . 

It  J3  of:  course,  coaceivahle  that  the  regulax  drama^  or  drama 
proper,  might  in  England  have  been  qalled  into  Mle  without  th^e 
fiijtfiiwMiii  ^^^^  influence  of  classical  examples^  Already  in  the 
oi  tb0  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  had 
ngulv  (with  the  aid  of  a  newly  awakened  desirp  fpr  the  study 
**"^*  of  history,  which  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  Italian 
examples)  quickened  ^  reiativoly  inanimate  speaes  of  the 
morality  into  the  beginning  of  a  new  development.^  .  B^ut 
though  the  Kyng  Jokam  of  BaJb  (much  as  this  author  abhorred 
the  chronicles  as  written  by  ecclesiastics)  came  very  near  tp  the 
chronicle  histories,  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  work,, 
long  hidden  away  for  very  good  reasons,  actually  served  as  a 
transition  to  the  new  species;  and  Bale's  production  was  entirely 
unknown  to  the  particular  chronicle  history  which  treated  the 
same  subject.  Before  the  earliest  example  of  this  tramtipnal 
^>edes  was  produced,  English  tragedy  had  directly  connected 
its  beginnings  with  classical  models. 

Much  in  the  same  way,  nothing  could  have  been  more  natural 
and  in  accordance  with  the  previous  sluggish  evolution  of  the 
English  drama  than  thai  a  gradual  transition,  however  complete 
in  the  end,  should  have  been  effected  from  the  moralities  to 
comedy.  It  was  not,  however,  John  Heywood  himself  who  >mB 
to  accomplish  any  such  transition;  possibly,  he  vras,  himself 
the  author  of  the  morality  Genus  kumantm  ped.oua^  at  the 
coronation. feast  of  Que^n  Mary,  whose  council  •speedily  forbade 
the  performance  of  int^lude»  without  the  queen's  licence.  Nor 
are  we  able  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  pieces  bearing  this 
name  composed  by  Richard  Farrant>  afterwards  the  master  of 
the  Children  of  St  Qeorge's  at  Windsor^  or  of  William  Huimis^ 
master  under  Queen  £lizal)eth  oi  the  Children  ;of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  But  the  process  of  transition  is  visible  in^  productions, 
also  called  interludes,  but  charged  with  sedous  purpose,  such 
as  T.  Ingdand's  noteworthy  Disobedient  Child  (before  1560), 
and  plays  in  which  the.  elem^t  of  ^bstractiona.is  perceptibly 
yielding  to  that  of  real  personages,  or. in  which  the  characjterd 
are  for  the  most  part  historical  or  the  main  .element  in  the  action 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  roocKKC^tic  narsrative.'  The  demonstration 
would,  however,  be  alieu  to  the  piurpose  of  iudicating  the  main 
conditions  of  the  growthiof  the  English  drama.  The  immediate 
origin  of  the  earliest. extant  English  comedy  .must»  like  that  ol 
the  first  EiOgUsh  trag^y ,  be  sought,  not  in  the  develop* 
ofd^^cai  °^^^^  ^^  ^^^  popular  literary  or  theatrical  antecedents, 
9xmmphM.  but  in  the  invitation,  more  or  less  direct,  of  classical 
models.  This  cardinal  fact,  immistakable  though  it 
is,  ha&  frequently  been  ignored  01  obscured  by  writers  latent 
upon  investigating  tla^  origines  of  our  drama,  and  to  this. day 
remains  without  adequate  acknowledgment  in  most  of  the 
literary  historieft  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  students. 

It  is  true  that  in  tracing  the  entrsuxce  of  the  drama  into  the 
national. literal^ure  there  is  no  reason,  for.  seeking, to  distinguish 
very  nanowly  between  the  several  tributaries  to  the  main  stream 
which  fertilized  this  a»  well  as  other  fields  under  Renaissanpe 
culture.  The  universities  then  still  remained,  and  for  H.timd 
became  more  pnominently  than  ever,  the  leading  agents  o£ 
education  in  all  its  existent  stages;  and  it  is  a  patemtifact  that 
no  infiuende  could  have  been  so  strong  upon  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  as  that  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  during  the 
university  life  through  which  the  large  majority  of  them  had 
passed.  The  corporate  Iff e  of  the  universities,  and  the  enthusi- 
asms (hdLbitually  unanimous)  of  their  undeigradua^es  and 
younger  graduates,  communicated  tliis  influence,  as  it  were 
automatically,  to  the  students,  and  Ut  the  learned  societies 
themselves,  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  ,  In  the  Tudor,  as  afterwards 
in  the  early  Stuart^  times,  these  Inios  were  at  once  the  seminaries 

*  As  has  been  aheady  seen,  Sir  David  Lyndsay^s  celebrated  5aiyrp 
of  the  Three  JEstaits,  a  dramatic  manifesto,  in  favpur  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, 18  in  form  a  morality  pure  and  simple. 

«  Tom  Viler  and  his  Wift  (1578);  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knate  (c, 
1594);  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes  (misattributed  to  G.  Peele), 
(printed  I599^ 


of  loyalty,  a^d  the  oi^vioua,resQirt4or..tl|e  s^ifiplv  p^  ypvn&«icD 
of  spirit  desirous  of  honouring  a  jleajsned  iswit  oy;Cpi|tributtiig 
to  its  choicer  amusements.  Thus,  whether  wfi  trance  item  in 
the  universities,  in  the  "  bowers  "  or  liaUs  of  thie  iaiWyieiB,  or  in 
th^  palaces  of  the  sovereign,  thf  b«giniwpgs.p|  Ait  JS0(^ak 
academical  dranu^  which  in  later,  Elizabethan  -  aiKl  Jaoobean 
literature. cannot  claim  to  be  more. than  a  subordinate' ^>ecies 
of  the  national  drama,  in  an,  earfier  period  served  as  the  actual 
link  between  classical  trq^edy  apd  comedy  and  the  surviving 
native  growths,  and  supplied  the  actual,  impulse  tovr&rda  the 
beginnings  of  English  trag^y  and  comedy. .  • 

The  academical  dranut  of  the  early  ywrs  of  Elizabeth's. nsign 
and  of  the  preceding  pail;  ol  the  Tudor  period-deluding  the 
sdKxdkirama  in  the  nacrowqr  sense  of  the  term  and 
other  performances  of  acad^imi^  origin-^-Qoiifiisted,  ^^JJ^^JJJJ^ 
apart  from  actual  reproductions  of ,  classical .  plays .  in  yjtfjframn 
the  original  Latin  or  in  I»atin  yensionft  ol  the  Greeks  ^ 

m  adaptations  of  Latii^  originals,  Or  di  Latin  or  English  iplays 
directly  modelled  on  classical  examples.  A  notable  series  of 
plays  of  this  kind  was  performed  in.  the  hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  from  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  onward,  when  N. 
Grimald's  Archipropheta,  treating  in  classic  lonn  the  story  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  but  introducing  the  Vice  and. comic  scenes, 
was  brought  out.^  Others  were  J.  Calfhill's  Frogne  and  R. 
Edwardes'  Fahemon  and  Ar(^yte  (both  15^),  and»  from  about 
15^0  onwards,  a  succession  of  Latin  plays  by  Williajn  Osig/a, 
beginning  with  the  tmgedy  Meka^er,  and  including,  with  other 
tragedies,*  a  comedy  Rivales.  Yet  aiK>ther  comedy,,  acted  at 
Christ  Church,  and  extoUed  in  1591  by  Hariagton  for/'  haimkss 
mirth,"  was  the  Bdlmn  grammaticale,  or  Civil  War  between 
Nouns  and  Verbs,  which  may  have  been  a  revision  of  a  comedy 
written  by  Bate's  friend,  R.  Radclifi^,  m  is^^r  but  of  which  in  any 
cas0  the  ultimate  origin  was  aceiebmted  ItaUaa  aHegoricai 
txeatise.*  In  Cainbridge,  as  is  not  $urprisi«g,  the  activity  of  the 
esjly  academical  friends  and  favourers  of  the  drama  was  eiom 
more  marked.  At  St  John's  CotUege,  whete  Bishop  Watson's 
liatin  tragedy  called  Absolom  y^w  produced  within  the  years 
1554"  anfl  1544)  plays  were,  accosdiAg  tx>  Ascham,  repeatedly 
peiformed  about;  the  middle,  jol  the  Geiitury>  at  Christ's  a 
controversial  drama  in  the  Luthefaniiiiereat  cailefl^  Fkimmaekkts, 
of<  which  Garduner  complained!  to  the  priVy  coundl^  and  which 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been. translated  by  Bale,  was  acted  in 
t544;  and  at  Trinity  theie  >was  a  long  sericfs  of  pezfoimaiiceg 
wMch  began  with  Christophexson's  Jephtka  ahoit  1546,  and 
consisted  partly  of  reproduotiona  of.  dassical  wiodrks»*  partly  Of 
phtys  and  ^*  shows  "  unnamed;  while  on  one  occasion  at  al 
eivents,  in  1559,  '^  two  English  plays  "  were  im>duced.  In  1560 
was  acted,  doubtless  in  the  original  La£in,  and  not  in  Palsgrave's 
English  translation  (1540)  for  schbolboys^  the  cekbcated 
'Vcomedy ''  of  Acalastus^  by  W.  Gnaphaeus,  on  the  atocyof  the 
Prodigal  Son.  The  long  series  of  Trinity  plays  interspeiBedi  with 
occasional  plasrs  at  Kings's  (where  Udall's  EteMas  was  piodnced 
m.Englishui  2564),  at  St  John's  (where  T.  Loggers  Rickardus-III, 
was  first  acted  in  15^3),  and^  sis  will  be  seen  bekiw,  at  Christ's, 
odntinued,  with  lew  noticeaA>le  breaks,  up  to  ihe  tinie  iHmo 
the  ElUBabethan  drama  was  in  luM  activit^.^  Amdng  the 
"  academical  "  plays  not  traceable  to  any  particcdar  University 
source  may- be  mentioned,  as  acted  at  court  so  eariy  as  the  end 
of  1565  or  the  beginqiBg  of  1566,  the.Latin  SupisnUa  Soionumis, 
which  genetally  follows  the  biblicai  narrative,  but  introduces  a 
comic  element  in  the  sayings  of  the  popular  Maroolph,  who  here 
appears  as  a  court  fool. 

'  An  e^lier  drama  by  him»  Christus  redivtousr  is  said  to  have  been 
printed  at  Cologne. 

*  Oedipus',  Dtdo:  Ulysses  redux.  'By  A.  Gtiarna.. 

*  Pojc;  Troas]  Mmaeckmi\  Oedipus;  Mostellarta;  HectAa;  Ampky* 
tmei  Medea.  These  fall  between  .1546  and  1560.-.  The  date  and 
place  of  the  production,  of  William  Goldingham  of  Trixuty  Hall's 
tierodeSf  some  time  after  1567,  are  unknown.  [ 

7  The  date  and  place  of  performance  of  the  Latin  Fatum  Voiii- 
gemi  are  unknown ;  but  it  was  not  improbably  produced  al^  a  later 
rime  than  Shakespeare's  Richard  II*,  wnich  it  ^seems  in  certain  poiats 
to  resemble. 
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It  w^  under  tlie.djfeQt  infl^ciiCQ«pf  .f))e;]((ei^i^^  vj^^ed 
l^xim^pfyj,  b^  EjiJB^a,nd  ^.  el^svlps^,.  ^  ^  9:^y^  of  c)a$9^^| 
stugie^i  apd  iu  CQUOiexiQii  T^ith  the.  rg^xywing  t^^ejiii 
uniy^ty  .?^cl  cQgxiftte  drci^^  f^f  sopety,  *nd  ^%,^ 
court  wlu^  prid^.  iueif  on  ijt&iloye  and  p^t^pgAage^.ql 
leamii^g,  that  ^English  tragedy  and  comedy  tqok.  their  actuSfl 
beguming^  Those  of  comedy,  fLs  it  yro^d  seem,  preceded 
those  of  tragedy  by  a  few  yeajis.  Already  in  Queen  Mary's  r^ig^^ 
tranislation  was  found  the  readiest  form  <^  expression  off^rii\g 
itself  to  literafy  scl^olacship;  and  Italian  es^amples  helped  to 
con^mend  Seneca,  t]be  most,  modern  of  the  ancient  tragi^dians., 
and.the  imitator  of.  the  most  human  amf^n^  the  masters  of  Attic 
tragecly.,  as  a  favourijLe  subject  for  such  ejicercises.  In  the  ve^ 
year  rf  Elizabeth's  accession — iiey^en  yeiars  afte^  JodeJJe.  had 
brouji^'  out  the  earliest  French  trag^y— a  group  of  English 
umveirslty  scholars  began  to  put  fprth  a  seriios  of  translations  of 
the  ten  tragedies  of  Seneca,  which  one  o(  them,  T.  Newton,  in 
1581  collected  into  a  single  volume.  The.^liest  of  these 
versions  was  that  of  thp  Troa4es  (1559)  by  Jasper  He3rwood, 
a  son  of  the  author  of  the  Inier\fiideSf  He  also  published  the 
Tkyesief  (1560)  and  the  Serctdes  Furen^,  (1561);  the  names  of 
his  fellow-tran^ator^  were  A,  Neville,  T,  Nuce,  J.  Studley  and 
the  T.  Newton  aforesaid.  These  translations,  which  occasionally 
include  ori^al  interpolations  (''  ajd^itions,^'  a  term  which  was 
to  become  a  tecHnicalone  ;ua  English  dramaturgy),  are  in  no 
instancy  in  t>laDk  v^r^,  the  favourite  metre  of  tlfe  dialogue  be^ng 
the  couplets  of  fbupteeu-^yUable  jtines  best  luiown  through 
Chapman's  il^^jw^r. 

The  aiithority  of  Seneca^  pnc^.est^b)ished  in  the.^n^iUsh  li^^rary 
world,,  maintained  itself  there  long  after, English  drama  hiMo, 
, .  emancipated  itself  fronji  the  task  of  imitating  tb|s  pallid 
models  and,  occasionally^  Seneca's^  own  prototype, 
Eunpides.^  Nor  can  it  be  dpubted  that  some  trand^-  •. 
.  tioii  of  the  Latin  tragic  poet  Aa^  at  one  tiin^  or  another 
passed  through  Shake^peareis  own  hands.  jBut  what  |s  of  present 
import  £^nf;e- is  that  to  the  direct  in^i^ce  of  Seneca  is  to  be  ascribed 
the  compo^itjlpn  of  tl;e  first  Enjjlish  trajgpdy  which  we  poshes?,. 
Of  Garbaduc  (afterwards  re-named  Ferrex  and  Porrex)^  first  acted 
on,the  j8tix  of  January  1 56 3.  by  the  i][^eo(iba^  of  the  Inner  Tf^^le 
befpre  yueeij  )E)izape£h,  the  firstjt^re!?  acts,  are  stated  to  have 
been  wriiteja  py  T,  Ijbrlon;  t]^!?  jest;  oi  the  play  (if  not  ,mp;r^) 
wai^^B^wofk  pi  T.  oackviDe,.af^^nj7ards  Lord  Buckhurst  and. 
eai|J»ii?©or^et,  Tvhom  )asi^  .^eywpjpd  prised,  to  his  sonnets, . 
but  Jfiihotis  better  knowin  fo^  hb  leading  snare  in.TA^  Mirror  Jor 
UfagistrfUeSt  Though  the  subject  of  Gqrboduc  is.  ^  Britisji  legend, 
and  thpiigl^  ttie  action  is  nfither  copi^  nor  ads^ted  from  any 
trea!{ed  by  $eneca,  yet  the  rcsepiblance  between'.this  tragc4y 
and  theTAetawis  too  strong  to^  fortuitous.  In  all  forms^, 
matters— ci^brus,  messengers,  &c,—G6rbQduc  adheres  to  tte 
usage  of  classical  tragedy^  but  the  authors  show  no  respect  for 
the  unities  of  time  pr  place.  Strong  in  construction,  the  tragedy 
is — like  its  model,  Seneca — we^  in  characterization.  Tlie 
dialogue,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  in  blank  verse;  and  the  device 
of  the  dumb-show,  in  which  the  contents  of  each  act  are  in  suc- 
cession set  fprth  in  pantomime  only^  is  employed  at  once  to 
instruct  and  to  stimulate  the  spectator. 

The  nearly  contemporary  Apius  ajtd  Virginia  (c.  1563),  though 
it  takes  its  subject — destined  to  become  a  perennial  one  on  the 
modern  stage-^from  Roman  story;  the  JETistorie  of  Horestes  (pr. 
1 567);. and  T.  Preston's  Camhises  King  0}  Percia  (i 569-1570), 
are  somewhat  rougher  in  form,  and,  the  first  and  la^  of  them  at 
all  events,  more  violent  in  diction,  than  Gorboduc.  They  still 
contain  elements  of  the  moralities  (above  all  the  Vice)  and  none 
of  the  formal  features  of  classical  tragedy.  But  a  Julyns  Sesyar 
seems  to  have  been  performed,  in  prodsaly  thesame  circumstances 
as  Gorboduc,  so  early  as  1562 ;  and,  four  years  later,  G.  Gas(:otgtie, 
the  author  of  the  satire  Tke  Sieelei  Glass,  produced  with  the  aid 
of  two  associates  (F.  Kinwelmersh  and  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton, , 

^ Latin  "academical**  plays^dircctly  imitated  from  Seiieca,  but 
of  unknown*  date,  are  Solymannidae  (pr  the  story  of  Solvman  H.  and 
his  son  Mustapha),  and  Tomuinheius  (Tuman  Bey,  sultan  pf  Egypt, 
1516)  {  yet  others  exhibit  his  influence. 


^iio.w?i5:?tp^n  epflpgu^^^^iJicfl^,  aylrfeuftlflraAsIiltionof.LiBoloe'i 
Qia^iififq^.  wbifthfi  w*s  An^ ^ajj^ptatiotB^  .probably, r-of  ^j  Mater's 
^atin  -t^Ban^aition  of  ihe  <fbepH(iss04  of  Euripi^esi^  -Between  the 
y^aya  gt5^7  jand  M^  a  large  prppprtipn  <rf'<the  pU^  presenited  fst 
<pva%r  \>y  cbpii?  or  ,schppJ^boys,  -and  by  various'  companies  of 
a^rs,  were  t^iken  frcwni  Gr^k.  legend  qc  Roxnan  histoty;  a$  was 
R.  Edwardes'  Z><Mw>«i«^i^f<^W:(p«fhap5aa<arlyas  1564^1565), 
\Kbich  iready  shaid^  off.  f?OH».  tragedy  i»;to  what  sowi  came  to 
be  called  tragi-comedy.'    Simultanepusly  with  the  iniiuence^ 
eyerdscfd  directly  or  indirectly,,  cf.  dassicid  literature,  that  of 
Italian,  bpth  dramatic  and  narrative,  with' its  marked  tendency 
to  treat  native  themes^  asserted  itsdf ,  and,  while  diversifying 
the  current  of  ^arly  BnfiUsh  tragedy,  infused  into  it  a  long- 
abiding  element  of  passion*    There  a^  sufficient  grounds  for 
:  concluding  that  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  which 
{L.  da  Porto  and  ^.  BandeUo  had  treated  in  prose  narrative — 
:that  of  the  latter  having  through  1^  French  version  fomved  itself 
into  an  English  poem — was  seen  on  an  English  stage  in  or  before 
:x569.    Gismonde  of  SakmCf  a  play  founded  on  Boccaccio^  was 
acted  before  Queen  {lUzabeth  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1568, 
;  nearly  a  generation  before  it  was  published^  re^written  in  blank 
verse  by  ]?..  Wilmot,  on©  of  the  performere,  then  in  hplyondesi^; 
jG.  Whetstone's  Promos  and  Cassandrat  U>ixixi^  on  G.  Cinthio 
■  (from  wl^cb  came  the  plot  of  Measure  for  Measure),  followed, 
print^^d  in  X573;  and  there  Wjcre  other ''  c^sts  of  ItaUan  d^vices^/' 
■belonging  to  this  ag^,,^n  which  the  choice  pf  41  striking  theme 
;still  .seeing  th^  chief  preoccupation  of  English  tragic  poets. 
;    Frcf^  th^  double  4^^  which  threatened  Eng^sb  tir^edj 
in  the  d^ys.of  it^  infancyr-that  it  would  cotigeal  on  tJie  wintry 
fheigh,^^  9!  classical  th^mesr,,or  dissolve  its  vigour  in  the  {do>^^ 
:heat  of,  a  p>assion  fiercer  ti^w  tjbat  of  th^  ItSLiis^asrHtnglese 
Jtaliamto  h  undiav^o.fncarnafo-^it  waspc^served  more  than  by 
any  9th^  qausi^  by  its  happy  association  with  the  traditions  of 
the  national  Instory*   An  eyjeptiiopal  position  might  se^m  to  be 
jin  this  respect  pcpupied  by  T.^  hughes'  interesting  tr^gfsdy  The 
^Mi^oriunen  qf  Arthur^  (JS??)?  \  But  the  a^^thor  of  this  play— in 
jcert^  |)ort}oi)4  of  whpse  f ^^amework  there  were  associated  with 
jhim  s^ycn  p^}ier  members  pf  Gray's  Inn,  including  Frauds  Paeon, 
ani  iiirhich  wa?  presente4  before  Queen  Elizabeth  ]Sii't  Gorboduc-^ 
in  trutji  fpljowejd  the  jexaippjte  pf  Uii^  authors  of  that  Mfork  both 
in,9hpice  pf  tjb^e,  ifi-d;9f«[iis  pf  fofm,  a#id  in  a,  gpnexal  t)?ough 
!far  from  sw^ile  imitatipn  pf  ibp  mauner  of;  Sen^fca,;  nor  does^Q 
Kpres^t.  W  vfjry-  matOT^-  advance  upon  tbe  .first  finish. 

I  JFprtifiiatelgr,  ^  y;^^  very  txa^p  when;  frpm  such  . beginnings 
jas  those  ji^st  ^scril^ed  the  priglish  tragic  drama,  was  to*  set  forth 
tu^n  a  cpursie  in  w;l;iicji  it  was,  to  achieve  so  much^  a; 
tnew  spher<^  pf  activity  su^ested. itself.  -  And  in  this,  ^i^l^l^i^^ 
iaf ter  a  f ^w  njore  or  les^  tentative  efforts,  (English 
idramatists'yery  spieedfly  camp  tp  feel  at  home.  In  their  direct 
jdram^^ation.  of  passages  ,Qr'  portions  of  English  history  (in 
which  the  doings  and  suff^ngs  pf  King  Arthur,  could  only  by 
courtesy  or  poetjc  licence  be  include^)  classical  models  would  be 
of  scant  service,  while  Italian  ezaipples  of  the  treatment  of 
national  historical  subject^,  having  to  deal  with  material  so 
^jvholly  different,  could  not  be  followed  with  advantage.  The 
native  species  of  the  chronicle  history,  which  designedly  assumed 
this  name  in  order  to  make  clear  its  origin  and  purpose,  essayed 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  dramatic  yersion  of  an  existing 
khronicle.  Obviously^  while  the  transition  fro^i  half  historical, 
half  epical  narrative  often  implied  carrying  oyer  into  the  new 
form  some  of  the  features  of  the  old,  it  was  only  when  the  subject 
matter  had  been  remoulded  and  recast  that  a  true  dramatic  action 
could  result.  But  the  histories  to  be  found  among  the  plays  of 
JShakespeare  and  one  or  two  other  Elizabethans  are  true  dramas, 
and  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  include  thiese  in  the  transitional 
species  of  those  known  as  chroni(ile  histories.    Among  these  rudei 

» *'  Supposes  "  and  "  Jocasta,"  ed.  J.^W.  Cunliffe. 

''  His  Palamon  andArcyte  (jsroduced  in  Christ  Church  hall,  Oxford, 
in  1566)  is  not  preserved;  or  we  should  be' able  to  comptare  with 
Tke  tivo  Noble.  Kinsmen  this  early.  drap:>atic  treatment  of  a  singularly 
fine  theme.  > 
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compoiBidons^  which  intenobted  the  blank  Verse  introduce  on 
the  sta^e  by  Gorboduc  with  prose/ and  fredy  combined  or  placed 
side  by  sid^  tragic  and  ^omic  ingredients,  we  have  but  few 
distinct  examples.  One  of  these  is  The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  the  Fifth,  known  to  have  been  acted  before  158$;  in 
which  both  the  verse  and  the  prose  are  frequently  of  a  very  rude 
sort,  while  it  is  neither  divided  into  acts  or  scenes  nor,  in  general; 
constructed  with  any  measure  of  dramatic  skill.  But  its  vigour 
and  freshness  are  <ionsiderabi<e,  and  in  many  passages  we  recoghize 
familiar  situations  and  favourite  figures  in  later  masterpieces  of 
the  English  historical  drama.  The  second  is  The  Troublesome 
Raigne  of  King  John,  in  two  parts  (printed  in  1 591),  an  epical 
narrative  transferred  to  the  stage,  neither  a  didactic  effort  like 
Bale's,  nor  a  living  drama  like  Sh^cespeare's,  but  a  far  from 
contemptible  treatihent  of  its  historical  theme.  The  True 
Chronide  History  of  King  Leir  (acted  in  1593)  in  form  resembles 
the  above,  thou^  it  is  not  properly  on  a  national  subject  (its 
story  is  taken  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth);  but,  with  aH  its 
defects,  it  seems  only  to  await  the  touch  of  the  master's  hand  to 
become  a  tragedy  of  suprethe  effectiveness.  A  yet  further  step 
was  taken  in  the  Tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (c.  1590) — ^in 
which  Shakespeare's  hand  has  been  thought  traceable,  and 
which  deserves  its  designation  of  "  tragedy  "  liot  so  much  on 
account  of  the  relative  nearness  of  the  historical  subject  to  the 
date  of  its  dramatic  treatment,  as  because  of  the  tragic  responsi- 
bility of  character  here  already  clearly  worked  out. 

Such  had  been  the  beginnings  of  tragedy  in  Englatid  up  to 
the  time  when  the  genius  of  English  <lrailiatists  was  impelled 
by  the  spirit  that  dominates  a  great  creative  epoch 
of  literature  to  Seize  the  form  ready  to  their  hands. 
The  birth  of  English  comedy,  at  all  times  a  process 
of  less  labour  and  eased  by  an  alway^  ready  popular  responsive- 
ness to  the  most  tentative  efforts  of  art,  had  slightly  preceded 
that  of  her  serious  sister.  As  has  been  seen  from  the  brief  review 
given  above  of  the  early  history  of  the  English  academical 
drama,  isolated  Latin  comedies  had  been  performed  in  the  original 
or  in  English  versions  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Vni. — 
perhaps  even  earlier;  while  the  morality  and  its  direct  descendant, 
the  interlude,  pointed  the  way  towards  popular  treatment  in  the 
vernacular  of  actions  and  characters  equally  weU  suited  for  the 
diversion  of  Roman,  Italian  and  English  audiences.  Thus 
there  was  no  innovation  in  the  adaptation  by  N.  Udal  (q.v.)  of 
the  Miks  Gloriosus  of  Plautus  under  the  title  of  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,  which  may  claim  to  be  the  earliest  extant  English 
comedy.  It  has  a  genuinely  popular  vein  of  humour,  and  the 
names  fit  the  characters  after  a  fashion  familiar  to  the  moralities. 
The  second  English  comedy — in  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  high 
authority  our  first — is  Misogonus,  which  was  certiunly  written 
as  early  as  1560.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  Italy;  but  the  Vice,  com- 
monly called  "  Cacurgus,"  is  both  by  himself  and  others  fre- 
quently designated  as  "Will  Summer,"  in  allusion  to  Henry 
VIII.'s  celebrated  jester.  Gammer  Gurion's  Needle,  long  regarded 
as  the  earliest  of  all  English  comedies,  was  printed  in  1575,  as 
acted  "not  long  ago  in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge."  Its 
authorship  was  till  recently  attributed  to  John  Still  (afterwards 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells),  who  was  a  resident  M.A.  at  Christ's, 
when  a  play  was  performed  there  in  1 566.  But  the  evidence  of 
his  authorship  is  inconclusive,  and  theplay  "  madeby  Mr.  S., 
Master  of  Arts,"  may  be  by  William  Stevenson,  or  by  some  other 
contemporary.  This  comedy  is  slighter  in  plot  and  coarser  in 
diction  than  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  but  by  no  means  unamusing. 
In  the  main,  however,  early  English  comedy,  while  occasionally 
introducing  characters  and  scenes  of  thoroughly  native  origin 
and  complexion  {e,g.  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon),^  was  content 
to  borrow  its  themes  from  classical  or  Italian  sources.'  G. 
G2^coigtie*s  Supposes  (acted  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1566)  is  a  translation 
of  I  Suppositi  of  Ariosto,  remarkable  for  the  flowing  facility  of 
1  The  History  of  the  Collier. 

•i4  Historic  of  Error  (1577),  one  of  the  many  imitations  of  ^he 
Menaechmi,  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
In  the  previousycar  was  printed  the  old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  founded 
on  a  novel  of  u.'P.  Straparola.  Part  of  the  plot  of  Shakespeare's 
Tamtng  of  the  Shrew  may  have  been  suggested  by  The  Supposes, 
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its  prose.  While,  On  the  dne  hand,  the  mixture  of  tragic  with 
comic  motives,  which  was  to  become  So  distinctive  a  feature  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama,  was  already  leading  in  the  direction  of 
comedy,  the  precedent  of  the  Italian  pastoral  drama  en< 
the  introduction  Of  figures  and  stories  derived  from  cla.^iral 
mythology;  and  the  rat)id  and  diversified  influence  of  Italian 
comedy,  in  close  touch  with  Italian  prose  fiction,  seemed  likidy 
to  affect  and  quicken  continuously  the  growth  of  the  lifter 
branch  of  the  English  drama. 

Out  of  such  promises  as  these  the  glories  of  English  drama 
were  ripened  by  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
age— of  which  the  beginnings  may  fairly  be  reckoned 
from  the  third  decennium  of  the  reign  to  which  it  owes 
its  name.  The  queen^s  steady  love  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments could  not  of  itself  have  led,  thou(^  it  un- 
.  doubtedly  contributed,  to  such  a  result.  Against  the 
attacks  which  a  nast^nt  puritanism  was  already  directing 
against  the  stage  by  the  hands  of  J.  Northbrobke,'  the  repentant 
playwri^t  S.  Gosson,*  P.  Stubbes,*  and  otiiers;*  were  to  be  set 
not  only  the  frugal  favour  of  royalty  and  the  more  liberal 
patronage  of  great  nobles,'  but  the  fact  that  literary  authorities 
were  already  weighing  the  endeavours  of  the  English  drania  in 
the  balance  of  respectful  criticism,  and  that  in  the  abstract 
at  least  the  claims  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy  were  upheld  by 
those  who  shrank  from  the  desipience  of  idle  pastimes.  It  is 
noticeable  that  this  period  iii  the  history  of  the  English  theatre 
coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  remarkable  s^es  of  visits 
made  to  Germany  by  companies  of  English  comedians,  which 
did  not  come  tb  an  end  till  the  period  immediately  before  the 
Thirty  Years'  Wai*,  and  were  occasionally  resuihed  after  its  dose. 
As  at  home  the  popularity  of  the  stage  increased,  the  funct^ns 
of  playwright  and  actor,  whether  combined  or  not,  began  te 
hold  out  a  reasonable  promise  of  personal  gain.  Nor,'ab<9ye  all, 
was  that  higher  imptdse  which  leads  men  of  talent  and  genius 
to  attempt  forms  of  art  in  harmony  with  the  tastes  and  tendencies 
of  their  times  wanting  to  the  group  of  writers  who  can  be 
remembered  by  no  nobler  name  than  that  of  Shaikespeaie's 
prede<4psors. 

The  lives  of  all  of  these  are,  of  course,  in  part  contemporaiy 
with  the  life  of  Shakespdare  himself;  nor  was  there  any  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
most  of  them,  and  he,  led  their  lives  as  dramatic 
authors.  A  distinction  was  manifestly  kept  up  ^' 
between  poets  and  playwrights.  Of  the  contempt 
entertained  for  the  actor's  profession  some  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  dramatist;  **  even  Lodge,"  says  C.  M.  Ingleby,  "  who  had 
indeed  never  trod  the  stage,  but  had  written  several  plays,  and 
had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  antecedents,  speaks  of  the 
vocation  of  the  play-maker  as  sharing  the  odium  attaching  to 
the  actor."  Among  the  dramatists  themselves  good  fellowship 
and  literary  partnership  only  at  times  asserted  themselves  as 
stronger  than  the  tendency  to  mutual  jealousy  and  abuse;  of  all 
chapters  of  dramatic  history,  the  annals  of  the  early  Elizabethan 
stage  perhaps  least  resemble  those  of  Arcadia. 

Moreover,  the  theatre  had  hardly  found  its  strength  as  a 
powerful  element  in  the  national  life,  when  it  was  involved  in 
a  bitter  controversy,  with  which  it  had  originally  no  niM^orr^ 
connexion,  on  behalf  of  an  ally  whose  sympathy  with  tbe&Mm* 
it  can  only  have  been  of  a  very  limited  kind.  The  Jf^Jf* 
Marprelate  controversy,  into  which,  among  leading  *^'*' 
playwrights,  Lyly  and  Nashe  were  drawn,  in  1 589  led  to  a  stoppage 

'  Treatise  wherein  Dicing,  Dauncing,  Vaine  Playes  or  Enterluds 
....  are  reproved,  &c.  (1577). 

*  The  School  of  Abuse,  ■  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses. 

•  H.  Dertham,  G.  Whetstone  (the  author  of  /'r^fti^f  and  Cassandra), 
W.  Rankine. 

^  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  practice  of  compaiiies  of  players, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  being  taken  into  the  service  of  membo^  of 
the  royal  family,  or  of  great  nobles,  dates  from  much  earlier  times 
than  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  So  far  back  as  1 400/1  the  corppratioa 
of  Shrewsbury  paid  rewards  to  the  hisfriones  of  Prince  Henry  and 
of  the  earl  of  Stafford,  and  in  1408/0  reference  is  made  to  the  pjayers 
of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Arundel,  of  Lord  Powys,  of  Lord  Talbot 
and  of  Lord  Furnival. 
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of  sta|;e-plays  which  proved  only  ten^;>ora]ry;  but  the  general 
result  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  stage  a  vehicle  of  political  abuse 
and  invective  was  beyond  a  doubt  to  coarsen  and  degrade  both 
pla3rs  and  players. .  Scurrilous  attempts  and  rough  repression 
continued  during  the  years  1590-1^93;  and. the  true  remedy 
was  at  last  applied,  when  from  about  1594,  the  chief  London 
actors  became  divided  into  two  great  rival  companies — the  lord 
chamberlain's  and  the  lord  adI^il:al's — which  alone  received 
licences.  Instead  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  companies  whqse 
jealousies  conununicated  themselves  to  the  playwrights  belonging 
to  them,  there  were  now,  besides  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  two 
established  bodies  of  actors,  directed  by  steady  and,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  respectable  men.  To  the  lord  chamberlain's 
company,  which,  after  being  settled  at "  the  Theater  "  (opened  as 
early  as  1576  or  1577),  moved  to  Blackfriars,  purchased  by  James 
Burbage,  in  1596,  and  to  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside  in  1599, 
Shakespeare  and  Richard  Burbage,  the  greatest  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan actors,  belonged;  the  lord  admiral's  was  managed  by 
Philip  Henslowe,  the  author  of  the  Diary,  and  Edward  Alleyn, 
the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  and  was  ultimately,  in  1600, 
settled  at  the  Fortune.  In  these  and,  other  houses  were  per- 
formed the  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  with  few 
adventitious  aids,  the  performance  being  crowded  into  a  brief 
afternoon,  when  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  idler  sections  of  the 
populiition, could  attend*  No  woman  might  appear  at  a  play- 
house, unless  masked;  on  the  stage,  down  to  the  Restoration, 
women's  par^  continued  to  be  acted  by  bo3rs. 

It  is  futUe  to  take  no  account  of  such  outward  circumstances 
as  these  and  many  which  cannot  here  be  noted  in  surveying  the 
progress  ol  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Like  that 
of  the  Restoration — and  like  thfit^  of  the  present  day — ^it  was 
necessarily  influenced  in  its  method  and  spirit  of  treatment  by 
the  conc^lions  and. restrictions  which  goyemed  the  place  and 
circumstances  Qt  the  performance^  of  p),ays,  including  the  cont 
struction  of  th^trc,and  stage,  as  well  as  by  the  social  composition 
of  its  audien(;esr  w)^i(;b  tl^e  local  f  coomnaodation,  not  less  than 
the  eptertainmenty  provided  for  them  bad  to  take  into  accounts 
But  to  thes^  things  a  mere  allusion  m^sl  sufhce.  It  may  safely  be 
said,  at  the  ^me  time,  tbat.no  draipatic  literature  which  has 
any  claim  to  rank  beside  the  Elizabethan — not  that  of  Athens 
nor  those  pf  modem  Italy  and  Spain,,  npr  those  of  France  and 
Germany  in  their,  classic  peripds — ^bad  to  contend  against  such 
odds;  a  mighty  inherent  strength  alone  ensured  to  it  the  vitality 
which  it  so  triumphantly  asserted^  and  which  enabled  it  to  run 
so  unequalled  a  course^ 

Among  Shakespeare's  predeces^rs;  John  Lyly,  whose  plays 
were  all  written  for  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  and  the  Children 
of  St  Paul's,  holds  a  position  «^art  in  English  dra- 
matic literature.  The  euphuism^  to  which  his  famous 
romance  gave  its  name,. likewise  distinguishes  b^  ixiythologica],^ 
quj^i-lustorical,*  allegprical,'  and  satirical^  comedi,es.  But  his 
real  service  to  the  progress  of  English  drama  Js  to  be  sought 
neither  in  his  choice  of  subjects  nor  in  his  imagery — though  to 
his  fondness  for  fairylore  and  for  the  whole  phantasmagoria  of 
legend^  classical  as  well  as  romantic,  his  contemporaries,  and 
Shakespeare  in  particular,  were  indebted  for  a  stinlulative 
precedent,  and  though  in  bis  Endimiot^  at  all  events  he  pxcites 
curiosity  by  an  allegorical  treatment  of  contemporary  characters 
and  events.  It  does  not  even  lie  in  the  songs  interspersed  in  his 
plays,  though  none  of  his  predecessors  had  in  the  slightest  degree 
anticipated  the  lyric  grace  which  distinguishes  some  of  these 
incide)M;al  efforts.  It  cpnsists  in  his  adoption  of  Gascoigne's 
innoyation  of  writing  plays  in  prose;  and  in  his  having,  though 
undtf  tbe  fetters  of  an  afifecte4  and  prete^atious  style,  given  the 
first  example  of  brisl^  and  vivacious  dialogue — an  example;  to 
j^^^  which  even  such  successors  as  Shakespeare  and  Jonson 

.  lyere.  indebted-  Thomas.  Kyd,  the  author  of  the 
Spanish  .Tra$fsdy  (preceded  or  fpUbwed  by  the  first  part  of 
feronimo),  and  probably  of  several  plays  whose  author  was 
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*  The  Woman  in^  the  Afoone;  Sfipho  and  Phao, 

*  Alexander  and  Cam^Hispe, 

» Endimi^;  Mydg^,        ,  *  GaUathea, 


unnamed,  possesses  somo  of  the:  characteristics;  but  none  of  the 
genius,  of  the  greatest  Uragic  dramatist  who  preceded  Shake- 
speare, No  slighter  tribute  than  this  is  assuredly  the 
due  of  Christopher  Mariowe^  wbc^se  violent  end  pre- 
maturely closed,  a  poetic  career  of  dazzKng  brilliancy.  His 
earliest  play,  Tamburlain^^  the  Grea$,  in  which  the  uSe  ^  blank 
verse  was  introduced  upon  the  English  public. stage,  while  full 
of  the  "  high  astounding  terms  "  of  an  extravagant  and  often 
bombastic  diction^  is  abready  marked  by  the  passion  which  was 
the  poet's  most  characteristic  feature,  and  which  was  to  find 
expression  so  luxuriantly  beautiful  in  his  Doctor  Fauatus^  and 
so  surpassingly  violent  in  his  Jew  of  MaUa.  His  masterpiece, 
Edward  11.,  is  a  tragedy  of  singular  pathos  and  of  a  dramatic 
power  unapproached  by  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
George  Pede  was  a  far  more  versatile  writer  even  as 
a  dramatist;  but,  though  his  plays  contain  passages  of  exquisite 
beauty,  not  one  of  them  is  worthy  to  be  ranked  by  the  side  of 
Marlowe's  Edward  11.^  compared  with  which,  if  indeed  not 
absolutely,  Pede's  Chronicle  of  Edward  /.  stUl  stands  on  tbe 
level  of  the  species  to  which  its  title  and  character  alike  assign  it. 
His  finest  play  is  undoubtedly  David  and  Belhsabe,  which 
resembles  Edward  I.  in  construction,  but  fax  surpasses  it-  in 
beauty  of  language  and  versification,  besides  treating  its  subject 
with  greatly  superior  dignity.  If  the  difference  between  Peele 
and  Shakespeare  is  still,  in  many  respects  besides  that  of  genius, 
an  immeasurable  one,  we  seem  to  come  into  something  like  a 
Shakespearian  atmosphere  in  more  than  one  passage  of  ^^ 
the  plays  of  the  unfortunate  Robert  Greei^e — un* 
fortunate  perhaps  in  nothing  more  enduringly  than  in  the  proof 
which  he  left  behind  him  of  his  supercilious  jealousy  of  Shake- 
speare. Greene's  genius,  most  oonsplcuous  in  plays  treating 
English  life  and  scenes,  could,,  nptwithstanding  his  academic 
self *su$ciency,  at  times  free  itself  from  the  pedantry  apt  to 
beset  thfs  flight  of  Peele!s  and  at  times  even  of  Marlowe's  muse; 
and  his  most  delightful  work  ^  seems  to  breathe  something  of  the 
air,  sweet  and  fresh  like  no  other,  which  blows  over  an  English 
countryside.  Thomas  Lodge,  whose  dramatic,  and  much  less  of 
course-  his  literary  activity,. is  measured  by  the  only  play  that  we 
know  to  have  been  wholly  his;^  Thomas  Nashe,  the  redoubtable 
pamphleteer  and  tbe  father  of  the  Engb^h  picare^ue  novel  ;^ 
Henry  Ch^ttle,  who  worked  the  chords  of  both  pity  ^  and  terror* 
with  equal  vigour,  and  Anthony  Mundi^,  better  remembered 
for  his  city  pageants  than  for  his  plays,  are  among  the  other 
more  important  writers  of  the  early  EUzabetban  drama,  though 
not  aU^  of  them  can  strictly  speaking  be  .called  predecessors  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enumerate  the  more 
interesting  of  the  anonymous  plavs  which  beloi^  to  this  '*  pre- 
Shakespearian  "  period  of  the  Elij^abethan  drama;  but  many  of 
them  are  by  intrinsic  merit  as.  well  as  for  special  causes  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  the  student. 

The  conunon  characteristics  of  nearly  all  these  dramatists 
and  plays  were  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  great  age  to  which 
they   belonged.    Stirring   times  .qdled.  for   stirring 
themes,  such  as  those  of  ''^Mahomet,  Sdpio  and 
Tamerlane";  and  these  again  for  a  corresponding  ittkmpi 
vigour  of  treatment.    Neatness  and  symmetry  of  tte^arty 
construction  were  neglected  for  fulness,  and  variety  ?J?2*!L. 
of  matter.    Novelty  and  grandeur  of  Sjubject  seemed 
well  matched  by  a  swelling  amplitude  and  often  reckless  extra- 
vagance of  diction.    As  if  from  an  inner  necessity,  the  balance 
of  rhymed  couplets  gave  way  to  the  iznpetuous  march  of  blank 
verse;  "strong  lines"  were  as  inevitably  called  for  as  strong 
situations  and  strong  characters.    Althou^  the  chief  of  these 
poets  are  marked  off  from  one  anotbei;  by  the  individual  genius 
which  impressed  itself  upon  botb  the  form  and  the  matter  of 
their  works,  yet  the  stamp  of  tbe  age  is  lipon  them  all.    WHtrng 

•  ^^iar  Bacom  and  Friar  Jdtmgq^i  :  ,  . 

«  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War.  ,With  Greene  he  wrote  A  liking- 
Glass  for  London. .  ' 

»  Summer^i  Last  Wil  and  TtstamttU  \s  Ms  so4e  efltffe  extant  play. 
r>f^/^MBnii^4^^zrlln;^i6byhrnia»l  Mariowe;    '       ! 

^^Mctfftpatk, or 4  R^fvenpjq^^4^^(^^^^   ,..    ...     ,  .^  ,^    .     ,  . 
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«9qieHeiicd«nd  from  which  ii(>ii60f  th«m  heM  aldbf,  ihey  acqtiired 
au  ia^t^ctive  itisight  into  the  Ibii^  erf  ^fk^atid  ^Ude  and  ^£Fetdt, 
and  infused  u  irann- vitality  ifi'tto  th^Mfetmatid  litet^t\ife^wlH(:h 
they  pr<Miuced;  ^  to  speak,  for  i^niediate  cdh^umptioti.  On 
the  other  hand,  t&e  teme  caude  made'tapMitjrof  woi^ahkhi^ 
faidisf)ebsable  to  a  stlcced^lul' piaywri^t.  HM  a  pHiy  %^ 
produbed,  how  maiUr"  hands  had  belen  tit  "work  lipori  it,  4irhkt 
ioans  aiid  what  spofiations  had  be^'  oladerln  the  i^roid^;  wete 
bodsideratioiib  df  lesd  txKmieht  than  the  qtici^tiim  tthe^ii  Wa^ 
produced,  atd  whether- it  siicc^eed^.  !ffl;^  harhfesS— ff-e^titaxd}^ 
double  or  tfiple*— was  inseparable  frim  th^  lu^ty  I'egasus  of  the 
early  English  drama,  audita  getiius  toiled,  ^to  borrow  the  phrase 
of  ^l^e  Attic  comedianj**Kke  an  Arcadian  merccnaiy." 

This  period  of  the  English  drama,  though  it  fe  f ai^  fronl  bfeing 
one  of  aude  ^ort,  could  not  thirefprfe'yet  be  one  of  full  coir- 
p^^^  summation.  In  tra^y  the  advance  Whjch  had  beei 
^J25JJ^  made  b  the  choice  of  great  themes,  iM  knitting  doser 
4uid  ^P^  cdnnectioii  between  the  theatre  aiid^the  na^bnal 

€&mtii^  history,  in  vindicating  to  passion  its  right  to  adequate 
*•'**»•  expression,  was  already  enormous.  In  coinedy  the 
f^^^  advance  had  been  less  decisive  and  less  independent; 
mudi  had  been  gained  in  reaching  greater  freedom 
of  fohn  and  something  in  enlarging  the  range  (^  subljeiptsi  but 
artifida!ity  had  proved  a  snare  in  the  one  direction,  while  the 
Hcence  of  the  comic  Stage,  upheld  by  favourite  "  clowns,^  such 
a&  Kemp  or  Tarlton,  had  hot  succumbed  before  less  elastic 
demands.  The  way  of  escaping  from  the  dflenuna  had,  howevei-, 
been  already  recognized  to  lie  fn  the  cbnstrudtion  of  suitable 
plots,  for  which  a  full  storehouse  was  open  in  the  popidar  tradi- 
tions preserved  in  national  ballads,  and  in  th«  growing  literature 
of  translated  foreign  fiction,  or  of  native  imitations  of  it.  Mean- 
while, the  aberration  of  the  comic  stage  to  political  and  religious 
controversy,  which  it  Could  never  hope  id  tteat  with  Attic 
freedom  in  a  cbuntry  provided  with  a  strong  mionardiy  tod  a 
dogmatic  rdigion,  seemed  likely  to  extinguish  the  promise  of 
the  beginnings  of  English  romantic  com6dy. 

These  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  greatest  of 
dramatists  began  to  devote  his  genius  to  the  tiieatre.  Shake^ 
speare's  career  as  a  writer  of  plays  can  hav^  coffered 
little  in  its  beginnings  from  those  of  his  contemixHuries 
and  rivals.  Before  or  while  he  was  proceeding'from  the 
re-touching  and  re-writing  of  the  plays  of  others  to  original 
dramatic  composition,  the  most  gift^  of  those  whpmwe  have 
termed  his  predecessors  had  pks^  away.  He  had  beek  decried 
as  an  actor  before,  h^  was  known  as  an  author;  and  after  living 
throu^  days  of  darkness  for  the  theatre,  if  not  for  hirii^elf J 
attained^  before  the  closfe  of  the  centtuy ,  to  the  beginnmgs  of  his 
prosperity  and  the  beginnings  6i  his  farrie.  But  ii  we  call  him 
fortunate,  it  is  not  .because  of  sudh  reward^  ak  these.  A!s  a  podtj 
Shakespeare  was  no  doubt  happy  in  his  limes,  whidi  intensified 
the  strength  of  the  national  Character,  exp4nde<J  the  activiti^ 
ol  the  national  mind)  and  werq  able  td  add  their  stSniiiltls  even 
to  such  a  creative  power  as  his.  He  was  happ^r  in  the.antec^dents 
of  the  f6rm  of  literature  which  commended  itself  to  his  Choice, 
and  in  the  opportunities  which  it  offered  in  so'  mkriy  directions 
for  aa  advance  to  heights  yet  undiscovered  and  nnknown. 
What  he. actually  accomplished  was  due  to  his  geniis,  wljose 
achievements  are  Immeasurable  like  itself.  His  influence  upbn 
the  progress  of  English  dtama  divides  itself  Jn  Very  imecjual 
proportions  into  a  direct  and  an  indirect  influence.  To  the 
former  alone  reference  can  here  be  made. 

Already  the  first  editors  of  Shakespeai'e's  works  in  a  colleJcted 
form  recognized  so  marked  a  distinction  between  his  plays 
taken  from  English  history  and  those  treating  other 
historical  subjects  (whether  ancient  or  modern)  that, 
amdtt0  while  they  included  the  latter  among  the  tragedies  at 
aaihamt  large,  they  grouped  the  former  as  histdifies  by  them- 
*^|^*^  .selves.  Tlbese  histories  axe  in  their  literary  genesis  a 
**  development  of  the  cknmide  kishries  of  Shakespeare's 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  the  taste  for  which  had  gr^tly 
increased  towards  the  beginning  of  his  own  career  as  a  dramatist, 
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rn  actordanie  wii¥yhk'tineial'  ^gtiss  of  "riati6nal  W^'ahd 
Senrinient  in  tM^  e^ch.  Thoiigh  it  cahnbt  be  WtimM  that 
Shakespetftfe'compiosed  his  sevfetddrani'di-ttom  English  history 
in  the  sequence  6f  the'chr^ridlogy  of  theij:  thfemes,  his  genius 
gave  to  the  etftire  series  an,  inner  hahnony,  -arid  a  continidty 
corresponding  to  that  wHlfchi^  distinctive  of  tiii  national  Kfe, 
siieh  ai  not  unhatUfaHy  inijijrtd 'certain  <;ommentatoTs  with 
the;wi*  to  prove  it  a  symmet;ridally  consti;Ucted  whole.  He 
th<is  brdught  this  be Adlitrl^>iational  specif  to  a  perfection 
#hfch'inade  ^t  difficult,  it  i^olt "impossible,  for  hii; later  con- 
t(impotkrfei  and'  successor^  tb  ifeike'nlore  tfciui  a^  occasional 
^dditibn  to  his  series.  None  of  them  was,  hoyfrevti,  found  able 
or  ready  to  take  up  ihe  thread,' wh6re  Shakespeare,  had  left  it, 
after  t^fettunctoHty  attaching  t^^  present  to  the  pait  by  a  work 
(probably  not  aH.His  own)  which  must  1^  regarded  as  the.  end 
rather  than  the  crciwn  6f  tjie  seri^  of  his  hisidries^  But  to  ftirn^ 
such  supplements  accbrded  liWe  With  the  taste^  and  tendencies 
of  the  later  £li^bethans;  ^nd  with  the  exception  of  afV/soIated 
work,*  the  national  hisfontal  dra^m  ni  Shakespeare  beached  at 
oncie  its  perfection  j^d'its  fcloscj.^  The  ruder  foiin  of  the  old 
chtbnifcle  history  for  si  tim^  sU^v^d  tl^e  idvahde  made  upon  it; 
but  the  efforts  m  this  field  of  ^.  Heywood','  S.  Rovrtey/  aiid  others 
are,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  anadrrohisms. 

Ot  Shakespeare's  othdr  plays  the  Several  ^oups  exercised 
a  more  direct  influence  upon  the  general  progk^  of  our  dramatic 
literature.  His  Roman  tragedies,  though  following  their 
authorities  with  much  the  same  fidelity  as  thkt  of  the  Fiigli^A 
hist&tieSf  even  more  effectively  taught  the  gteat  lesson  of  -^ree 
dramatic  treatment  of  historic  themes,  and  thu^  pre-eminently 
became  the  pei^nnial  modds  of  the  modem  historic  drama.  -His 
tragedies  on  odier  sub jebts,  whibh  necessarily  admitted  of  a  more 
absolute  freedom  of  treatment,  established  themselves  as  the 
examples  for  all  time  of  the  highest  kind  of  tragedy.  Where  else 
is  exhibited  with  the  same  fulness  the  struggle  between  win  and 
obstacle,  character  and  circumstance?  Where  h  mirrored 
with  equal  powi^r  and  variety  the  working  of  those. passions  in 
the  mastery  of  which  Over  man  lies  his  dbom?  Here,  above  a!lj 
Shakespeare  as  compared  widi  his  predecessors,  as  wdi  as  wfth 
hfe  successors,  **  is  that  nature  which  they  paint  and  draw." 
He  threw  opein  to  modern  tragedy  a  range  of  hitherto  unknown 
breadth  and  depth  and  height',  and  Emancipated  the  national 
drama  in  its  noblest  fbrms  from  limks  to  which  it  could  xverver 
again  restrict  itself  without  a  consciousness  of  having  renounced 
its  enfranchisement.  Happily  for  the  variety  Of  his  creative 
genius  on  the  English  stage,  no  divorce  had  been  pibclaimed 
between  th^  serious  and  the  comic,  and  no  (Kvisibn  of  species 
had  been  estkbli^hbd  suclil  as  he  himsdf  ridiculds  as  pedantic 
when  it  professes  to  be  exhaustive.  The  comedies  of  Sfaakesp^itfe 
according^  refus^  to  be  tabulated  in  deference  to  any  method 
of  classificati6n  deserving  to  be  called  precjse;  and  several  Of 
them  ate  co1be(fies  only  according  tb  a  putely  technical  use  of 
the  term.  In  those  in  whjch  the  instinct  j|f  reader  or  spectator 
k'ecoghizb  the  c^rtiit  interest  to  be  supreme,  ftii  still  of  its  nature 
incidental  to  the  progress  of  the  action^  fbr  thq'cntfcfeni  seems 
just,  as  well  as  in  agreement  with  what  ife  caii  conclude  as  to 
Shakespeare's  prbtess  of  donstru'ction,'thdt  amofng  411  hfs  comedies 
not  more  than  a  single  ohie^is  in  both  d^igh  and  Effect  a  comedy 
of  character  propet.  Thus  in  this  directldn,  whilt  the  un- 
piaralleled  wealth  of  Ms  invention  reriewed  br' created  &  whole 
galfery  of  types,  hp  left  much  to  be  dbn^  by  his  successors; 
^hiie  the  truest  secrets  of  his  comic  art,  which  InteVweaves  fancy 
with  observation,'  draws  wisdom  from'  the  lips  of  fo<!^,  and 
imbues  with  chariacter  what  all  other  hahds  would  have  teft 
shadowy,  monstrous  or  trivial,  are  among  the  things  inimitable 
belonging  to  the  individuality  Of  his  poetic  genius. 

The  influenbes  of  Shakespeare's  diction  and  Versification  upon 
those  of  the  English  diaiha  in  general  can  hardly  be  overrated, 
though  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  state  them  definitely.  In 
these  points,  Shakespeare's  manner  as  a  writer  was  progressive; 

» Henry  VIIL  « Ford..  Perkith  Warheck, 

» Edward  IV. ;  //  You  Know  Not  Me,  &c. 

*  Henry  VIIL  »  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
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and  this  progress  hSLS  been  darned  sufficiently  well  trace- 
able m  hid  p£a3rs  to  be  used  as  ati  aid  in  seeking  to  determine 
^^  ^^  thdr  dironoiogical  sequence.  Tie  general  laws  of  this 
^i^^T  progreiss  accoi^  With  those  of  the  natural  advance  of 
i^AMJiGv.  creative  gemus;'  artificiality  gjiVes  way  to  freedom, 
and  freedohi  in'  its  t^  ^ubxhits  to  a  greater  degree 
of  regularity  and  Care.  In  verslficati<in  as  in  di<cti6n  the 
earliest  and  th6  latest  period  ol  Shakespeare's  dramatic  writing 
are  more  easily  recognizaMe  than  what  lies  between  and  may  be 
called  the  nofmai  period/  the  plays  bekmghig  to  which  in  form 
most  resemble  one  another,  and  are  ieast  affected  by  distinguish- 
ablepeculiarities-^uch  astherhyineSandintentionally  euphuistic 
colouring  0!  style  Which  chaileicit^risie  the  isarliest,  or  ^e  feminine 
endings  of  the  Hnes  and  the  mote  Idondenised  manner  of  expreksio^ 
cotamon  to  the  lai^t  of  his  play^.  But,  such  distinctions  ap&rt, 
there  can  be  n6  dbtibt  but  that  in  verse  and  in  prose  alike,  Shake- 
speare's style,  so  far  as  it  admitted  df  reproduction,  is  itself  to  be 
regarded  as  the  ndrni  of  thiat  of  the  Elizabethan  drama;  that 
in  ft  the  prose  form  'o(  English  comedy  possesses  its  first  accepted 
modd;  and  that  in  it  the  chosen  metre  of  the  English  versified 
drama  established  itself  as  irtemdvable  unless  at  the  risk  of  an 
artififeiaJ'^xpeiimcnt. 

The  assertion  may  seem  p£iradoxical|  that  it  is  by  their  con- 
structiobf  that  Shakespeare*^  plays  exerted  the  mbst  palpable 
ffliftrropp  iiifluieixce  upon  the  English  drama,  as  well  as  upon  tl^e 
ortiM  modem  drama  of  the  Germanic  natibns  in  general, 
f^  and  upon  such  forms  of  the  Romance  drama  as  have 
been  in  more  recent  times  bi^ed  upon  it.  For  it  was 
not  in  construction  that  his  greatest  strength  lay, 
or  that  the  individuality  of  his  genius  could  raise  him  above  the 
conditions  under  which  he  worked  in  common  with  his  immediate 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Yet  the  fact  that  he  accepted 
these  conditions,  while  producing  worics  6f  matchless  strength 
and  of  unequalled  fidelity  to  the  demands  of  nature  and  art, 
established  them  as  inseparably  from  the  Shakespearian  drama 
— to  use  a  term  which  is  perhaps  unavbidable  but  has  been  often 
misapplied.  The  great  and  irresistible  demand  on  the  part  of 
Shakespeare's  public  was  for  incident — a  demand  which  of  itself 
necessitated  a  method  of  construction  different  from  that  of  the 
Greek  drama,  or  of  those  modelled  more  ot  less  closely  upon  it. 
To  no  other  reason  is  to  be  ascribed  the  circimistance  that  Shake- 
speare so  constantly  combined  two  actions  in  the  course  of  a 
single  play,  riot  merdy  supplementing  the  one  by  means  of  tte 
other  as  a  bye-  or  under-plot.  In  no  respect  is  the  progress  of 
his  technical  skill  as  a  dramatist  more  apparent,— a  proposition 
which  a  comparison  of  plays  clearly  ascribable  to  successive 
periods  of  his  life  must  be  left  to  prove. 

Should  it,  however,  be  sought  to  express  in  one  word  the 
greatest  debt  of  the  drama  to  Shakespeare,  this  wo'rd  must  be 
the  same  as  that  which  expresses  his  supreme  gift  as 
a  dramatist.  It  is  in  characierizaHon-—^  the  drawing 
of  characters  ranging  througk  ^niost  every  type  of 
humanijiy  which  furhtehes  a  fit  subject  for  the  tragic  ot  the  comic 
art — that  he  remains  absolutely  unapproached;  and  it  was  in 
this  directipn  that  he  pointed  the  way  which  the  English  drama 
could  not  henceforth  desert  without  tecomiiig  imtrue  to  itself. 
It  may  have  been  a  mere  error  of  judgment  which  afterwards 
held  hirii  tb  have  been  surpassed  by. others  in  particular  fields 
of  characterization'  (setting  him.  down,  forsooth,  as  supremely 
excellent  in  male,  but  not  in  female,  characters).  But  if  was  a 
surp  sign  of  decay  when  English  writers  began  to  shrink  from 
following  him  in  the  endeavour  to  make  the  drama  a  mirror 
of  humanity,  and  when,  h).  self-condemned  arrogance,  they 
thrust  unreality  back  Upon  a  stage, which  he  had  animated  with 
the  warm  breath  of  life,  where  Juliet  had  blossomed  like  a 
flower  of  sprini5,  and  where  Othello's  noble  nature  had  sufferjed 
and  sinned.    ' 

By  the.  numerous  body  of  poets  who,  contemporary .  with 
Shakespeare  or  in  the  next  generation,  cultivated  the  wide  field 
of  the  national  drama,  every  form  commending  itself  to  the 
tastes  and  sympathies  of  the  national  genius  was  essayed.  None 
were  neglected  except  those  from  which  the  spirit  of  English 
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literature  had  been  estranged  by  the 'Reformation,  and  thoSe 
which  had  from  the  fii^t  ^been  artificial  importations  of  the 
Renaissance.  The  mystety  tbiald  not  in  England,  as  in 
Spaiin,  produce  such  an  af  tergtb^^  as  the  aiiid\  and  the 
confines  of  the  religious  drama  were  only  now  and  then 
tentatively  touched.*  The  diuect  imitations  of  classical 
examples  were,  except  perhaps  in  the  continued 'efforts 
af  the  academical  drama,  few  and  feeble.  Chapman,  while 
resorting  to  use  of  narrative  in  tiragedy  and  perhaps  otherwise 
indebted  to  ancient  models,  was  no  follower  of  them  in  essentials. 
S.  Daniel  (1562^1619!)  may  be  regarded  as  a  belated  discifde  of 
Seneca,'  while  experiments  like  W:  Alexander's  (afterwards  earl 
ad  Stiriinig)  Monorchicke  Trojgedies^  (1603-1665)  are  the  mere 
isolated  efforts  of  a  student,  and  more  exdutsfvdy  so  thdn 
MUtori-s  imposing  5dm»m  AgonisteSj  which 'belongs  to  «  later 
date  (1677).  At  the  opposite  ehd'df  the  dkamatic  scale,  the  light 
gaiety  of  the  ItalEaxi  and  Ftendi  farce  ootdd  not  establish  itself 
on  the  English  popular  stag^  without  mor^  substantial  adjuncts; 
the  Englishman's  festive  digesticm  long  continued  robust,  and 
he  liked  Ms  amusements  solid.  In  the  pajrtoral  drama 
and  the  maisk,'  howetrer,  many  English  dramatists  JSliortf 
found  special  opportunities  "for  the  exercise  of  their  ^nma. 
lyrical  ^ifts  and  of  their  inventive  powers.  The  former 
could  never  become  ol^er  than  an  exotic,  so  long  as  it  retained 
the  artificial  character  of  its  origin.  Sh^espeare  had  accord- 
ingly only  blended  elements  derived  from  it  into  the  action  of 
his  romantic  comedies.  In  ihore  or  less  isolated  works  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  Daniel,  Randolph,  and  others  soiight  to  rival  Tasso 
and  Guatim^^  Jonson  *  coming  nearest  to  nationalising  an 
essentially  foreign  growth  by  the  fresh  simplicity  of  his  treatment, 
Fletcher*  bearing  away  the  pahn  for  beauty  of  poetic  execution; 
Daniel  being  distinguished  by  simpler  beauties  of  style  in  both 
verse  and  prose.*  'J 

The  mask  (or  masque)  was  a  more  elastic  kind  of  composition, 
mixing  in  varying  proxwrtions  its  constituent  elements  of 
declamation  and  dialogue,  music  and  dancing,  decora-  -.  ^, 
tion  and  scenery.  In  its  least  elaborate  literary  form 
— which,  of  course,  externally  was  the  most  elaborate — it  closely 
approached  the  pageant;  in  other  instances  the  distinctness  of 
its  characters  or  the  fulness  of  the  action  introduced  into  its 
scheme,  brought  it  nearer  to  the  r^ular  drama.  A  frequent 
ornament  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  progresses,  it  was  cultivated  with 
increased  assiduity  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  in  that  of  his 
successor  outshone,  by  the  favour  it  enjoyed  with  court  and 
hobifity,  the  attractions  of  the  regtdar  drama  itself.  Most  of 
thie  later  Elizabethan  dramatists  contributed  to  this  species, 
upon  which  Shakespearfe  expended  the  resources  of  his  fancy 
only  incidentally  in  the  course  of  his  dramas;  but  by  far  the 
most  successful  writer  of  masks  was  Ben  Jonson,  of  whose 
numerous  compositions  of  this  kind  many  hold  a  permanent 
place  In  English  poetic  literature,  and  "next"  whom,  in  his 
own  judgment,  "  only  Fletcher  and'  Chapman  could  write  a 
mask."  Prom  a  poetic  point  of  -wit^j  however,  they  were  at  least 
rivalled  by  Dekker  and  Ford;  in  productivity  and  favour  T. 
Campion,  ^ho  was  equally  epiineiit  as  poet  and  as  musician, 
seems  for  a  time  to  have  excelled.  jTnasmucli,  however,  as  the 
history  of  the  mask  in  En^and  is  to  a  great  extent  that  of 
*'  painting  ^nd  carpentry  "  and  of  Inigo  Jones,  and  as,  more- 
over, this  kind  of  piece,  while  admitting  dramatic  elements, 
is  of  its  nature  occasional,  it  need  not  further  be  pursued  here. 
The  Micfocosmus  of  T.  Nabbes  (printed  16^37),  which  is  very 
like  a  morality,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  mask  brought 
upon  the  public  stage.  It  was  the  performance  of  a  mask  by 
(Jueen  Henrietta  Maria  and  her  ladies  at  Whitehall  which  had 
some  years  previously  (1632)  been  thought  to  have  supplied 
to  the  invective  of  Hisirio-Mastix  against  the  stage  the  occasion 
for  disloyal  innuendo;     and  it  was  for  the  performance  of  a 

*  Massinger,  The  Virgin  Martyr  \  Shirley,  St  Patrick  for  Ireland. 
«  Cleo^ra;  Philotas.         ' 

'  Darttis;  Croesus;  Julius  Caesar;  The  Alexandraean   Tragedy, 

*  The  Sad  Shepherd.  *  The  Faithful  Shepherdess.  '    - 

*  The  Queen* s  Arcadia. 
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mask  in  a  gre^t  nobleman's  cattle  ^at  Milton*-a,  Puritan  of  a 
very  diflferent  cast — ^not  long  afterwards  (1634)  wrot^  one  of 
the  loftiest  and  loveliest  of  English  poems.  Comus  has  been 
judged  and  condemned  as  a  drama, — ^unjustly,  fox  tfie  dramatic 
qualities  of  a  noask  are  not  essential  to  it  as  a  species.  Yet  its 
history  in  England  remains  ii^separably  connected  with  that 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama*  In  later  times  the  mask  merged 
into  the  opera,  or  continued  a  bumble  life  of  its  own  apart 
from  contact  with  higher  literary  effort.  It  is  strange  that  later 
English  poets  should  have  done  so  little  to  restore  to  its  nobler 
uses,  and  to  invest  with  a  new  significance,  a  form  so  capable  of 
further  development  as  the  poetic  mask. 

The  annals  of  English  drama  proper  in  the  period  reaching 
from  the  c;losing  years  of  Elizabeth,  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Tkmiatar  great  Revolution  include,  together  with  numerous 
BUmm'  names  relatively  insignificant,  many  illustrious  in  the 
history  of  our  poetic  literat\u?e.  Among  Shakespeare's 
contemporaries  and  successcurs  there  is,  however,  but 
one  who  by  the  energy  of  his  genius,  not  less  than  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  literary  career,  reached  undisputed  primacy 
among  his  fellows.  Ben  Jonson,  to  whom  in  his  latter  days  a 
whole  generation  of  younger  writers  did  filial  homage  as  to  their 
veteran  chief,  was  alone  in  full  truth  the  founder  of  a  school 
or  family  of  dramatists.  Yet  his  pre-eminence  did  not  (whatever 
he  or  his  followers  may  have  thought)  extend  to  both  bi^anches 
of  the  regular  drama.  In  tragedy  he  fell  short  of  thje  highest 
success;  the  weight  of  his  learning  lay  too  heavily  upon  his 
efforts  to  draw  from  deeper  sources  than  those  which  had 
sufficed  for  Shakespeare.  Such  as  they  are,  his  tragic  works^ 
stand  almost,  though  not  quite,  alone  in  this  period  as  examples 
of  sustained  effort  in  historic  tragedy  proper.  G.  Chapman 
treated  stirring  themes,  more  especially  from  modem  French 
history,'  always  with  vigour,  and  at  times  with  genuine  effective- 
ness; but,  though  rich  in  beauties  of  detail,  he  failed  in  this 
branch  of  the  4rama  to  follow  Shakespeare  even  at  a  distance  in 
the  supreme  art  of  fully  developing  a  character  by  means  of 
the  action.  Mention  has  been  made  above  of  Ford's  isolated 
effort  in  the  direction  of  historic  tragedy,  as  well  as  of  (excursions 
into  the  still  popular  domain  of  the  chronicle  history  by  T. 
Heywood,  Dekker  and  others,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  retrogressions.  With  the  great  body  of  the 
English  dramatists  of  this  and  of  the  next  period,  tragedy  had 
passed  into  a  phase  where  its  interest  depended  mainly  upon  plot 
and  incident.  The  romantic  tragedies  and  tragi-comedies  which 
crowd  English  literature  in  this  period  constitute  together  a 
growth  of  at  first  sight  astonishing  exuberance,  and  in  mere 
externals  of  theme — ranging  as  these  plays  do  from  Byzantium 
to  ancient  Britain,  and  from  the  Caesars  of  ancient  Rome  to 
the  tyrants  of  the  Renaissance — of  equally  astonishing  variety. 
The  soiurces  from  which  these  subjects  were  derived  had  been 
perennially  augmenting.  Besides  Italian,  Spanish  and  French 
fiction,  original  or  translated,  besides  British  legend  in  its 
Romance  dress,  and  English  fiction  in  its  humbler  or  in  its  more 
ambitious  and  artificial  forms,  the  conten:iporary  foreign  drama, 
especially  the  Spanish,  offered  opportunities  for  resort.  To  the 
English,  as  to  the  French  and  Italian  drama,  of  both  this  and  the 
following  century,  the  proUfic  dramatists  clustering  round  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon,  and  the  native  or  naturalized  fictions  from 
which  they  drew  their  materials  supplied  a  whole  arsenal  of 
plots,  incidents  and  situations — ^among  others  to  Middleton,  to 
Webster,  and  most  signally  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  And,  in 
addition  to  these  resources,  a  new  field  of  supply  was  at  hand 
since  English  dramatists  had  begun  to  regard  events  and  episodes 
of  domestic  life  as  fit  subjects  for  tragic  treatment.  Domestic 
tragedy  of  this  description  was  indeed  no  novelty  on  the  English 
stage;  Shakespeare  himself  may  have  retouched  with  his  master- 
hand  more  than  one  effort  of  this  kind;'  but  T.  Heywood  may 
be  set  down  as  the  first  who  achieved  any  work  of  considerable 

^  Sejanus  his  Pall;  Catiline  his  Conspiracy. 

^Bussy  d'Ambois;  The  Revenge  of  B.  d*A,;  The  Conspiracy  of 
Byron;  The  Tragedy  of.B.;  Chabot,  Admiral  of  France  (with  Shirley). 
*  Arden  of  Faversham;  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy, 


literary  valufs  of  thiis  clas$,^  to  whjqli  sot^f^e  of  the  plays  of  T. 
Dekker,  T.  Middleton^  and  others  Jik^w^  moxe  or  Iq^  belong. 
Yet,  in  contrast  to  this  wide  yariet;y  of  sources^  and  consequent 
apparent  variety  of  themes^  the  number  of  fnoti9es  employed — 
at  least  as  a  rule — in  the  tragjc  di^ama  of  this  period  was  com- 
paratively small  and  limited.  U^ncp  it  is  that^  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  subjects,  among  the  tragic  dramas  of  such 
writeijB  as  Maiston,  Webster,  Fletpher,  Ford  and  Shirley^  an 
impression  of  sameness  is  left  upon  us  by  a  connected  perusal 
of  these  works.  Scheming  ambition,  conjugal  jealousy,  absolute 
female  devotion,  unbridled  masculine  passion— such  are  the 
motives  which  constantly  recur  in  the  Decameron  of  our  later 
Elizabethan  drama.    And  this  impression  is  heightened  by  the 
want  of  moderation,  by  the  extravagance  of  passion,  which  these 
dramatists  so  habitually  exhibit  in  the  treatment  of   their 
favourite  themes.    All  the  tragic  poets  of  thjs  period  are  not 
equally  amenable  to  tUs  charge;   in  J.  Webste^,^  master  as  he 
is  of  the  effects  of  the  horrible,  and  in  J.  Ford,^  surpassingly 
seductive  in  his  sweetness,  the  monotony  of  eipaggerated  passxxn 
is  broken  by  those  marvellously  sudden  and  subtle  touches 
through  which  their  tragic  genius  creates  its  most  thrilling  effects. 
Nor  will  the  tendency  to  excess  of  passion  which  F»  Beaumont 
and  J.  Fletcher  undoubtedly  exhibit  be  confounded,  with  their 
distinctive  power  of  sustaining  tende|:,ly  pathetic  characters  and 
irresistibly  moving  situations  in  a  degree  unequalled  by  any  of 
their  contemporaries — a  power  seconded  by  a  beauty  of  diction 
and  softness  of  versification  which  for  a  time  raised  them  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  popular  esteem,  and  which  entitles  them  in 
their  conjunction,  and  Fletcher  as  an  independent  worker,  to 
an  enduring  pre-eminence  among  their  fellows.   In  their  morals 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  not  above  the  level  of  their  age. 
The  manliness  of  sentiment  and  occasionally  greater  w^dth  of 
outlook  which  ennoble  the  rhetorical  geitius  of  P.  Massinger, 
and  the  gift  of  poetic  illustration  which  entitles  J.  Shirley  to  be 
remembered  not  merely  as  the  latest  and  the  most  f erdle  of  this 
group  of  dramatists,  have  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  tragic  art  of  the  period.   The  common  features 
of  the  romantic  tragedy  of  this  age  are  sufficiently  marked; 
but  they  leave  unobscuied  the  distinctive  features  in  its  individual 
writers  of  which  a  discerning  criticism  has  been  able  to  take  note. 
In  comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genius  and  the  insight  of 
Jonson  pointed  the  way  to  a  steady  and  legitimate  ia.dvance. 
His  theory  of  "  humours  "  (which  foimd  the  most  palpable 
expression  in  two  of  his  earliest  play^^),  if  translated  into  the 
ordinary  language  of  dramatic  art,  signifies  the  paramount 
importance  in  the  comic  drama  of  the  presentation  of  distinctive 
human  types.  As  such  it  survived  by  name  into  the  Restoration 
age  ^  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  died  out.  :  In  the  actual 
reproduction  of  humanity  in  its  infinite  but  never,  in  his  hands, 
alien  variety,  it  was  impossible  that  Shakespeare  should  be 
excelled  by  Jonson;    but  in  the  consciousness  with  whkfa  kt 
recognized  and  indicated  the  highest  sphere  of  a  comic  dramatist's 
labours,  he  rendered  to  the  drama  a  direct  service  which  the 
greater  master  had  left  unperiormed.    By  the  rest  of  his  con- 
temporaries and  his  successors,  some  of  whom,  such  as  R.  Brome, 
were  content  avowedly  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  Jonson  was 
only  occasionally  rivalled   in   individual  instances  of  comic 
creations;    in  the  entirety  of  its  achievements  his  genius  as  a 
comic  dramatist  remained  unapproached.    The  favourite  types 
of  Jonsonian  comedy,  to  which  Dekker,  J.  Marston  and  Chapman 
had,  though  to  no  large  extent,  added  others  of  their  own,  were 
elaborated  with  incessant  zeal  and  remarkable  effect  by  their 
contempK)raries  and  successors.    It  was  after  a  very  different 
fashion  from  that  in  which  the  Roman  comedians  reiterated 
the  ordinary  types  of  the  Ne^  Attic  comedy,  that  the  inex- 
haustible verve  of  T.  Middleton,  the  buoyant  productivity  of 
Fletcher,  the  observant  humour  of  N.  Field,  and  the  artistic 

*  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness;  The  English  Traveller. 

*  Vittoria  Coromboni;  The  Duchess  of  MtUfi. 

• '  J\5  Pity  She's  a  Whore;  The  Broken  Heaatt. 

^  Every  Man  in  his  Humpur,;,  Every  I4an,  •out,  of  hisHumm^^  , . 

*  Shadwell,  The  Humorists. 
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vez:3atility  o£  3hirl|?y— not  to  jfieiitjon  Ufwy  later  and  not 
necessai^y  minor  names  V--nurrdred  in  inniinieifable  pictures  oif 
contemporary  life  tl^e  undying  follies  and  foibles  of  mankind^ 
As  comedians  of  manners  more  than  one  of  these  surpassed  the 
old  master^  not  indeed  in  distinctness  and  correctness — the 
fruits,  of  the  most  painstaking  genius  that  ever  fitted  a  learned 
sock  to  the  representation  of  the  living  realities  of  Hfe — but  in  a 
lightness  not  mcompatible  with  sureness  of  touch;  while  in  the 
construction  of  plots  the  access  of  abundant  new  materials, 
and  the  greater.elasticity  in  treatment  resulting  from  accumulated 
experience^  enabled  them  to  advance  frpn^  success  to  success. 
Thus  the  comic  dramatic  literature  from  Jonson  to  Shirley  is 
unsurpassed,  as  a  comedy  of  manners,  while  as  a  comedy  ol 
character  it  at  least  defies  cqmparison  with  any  other  national 
literary  growth  preceding  or  contemporaneous  with  it.  Though 
the  younger  generation,  of  which  W.  Cartwright  may  be  taken 
as  an  example^  was  unequal  in  originality  or  force  to  its  prede- 
cessors, yet  so  little  exhausted  was  the  vitality  of  the  species, 
that  its  traditions  survived  the  interregnum  of  the  Revolution, 
and  connected  themselves  more  closely  than  is  sometimes  assumed 
with  later  growths  of  English  cpmedy. 

Such  was  also  the  case  with  a  special  growth  which  had 
continued  side  by  side,  but  in  growing  frequency  of  contact, 

with  the  progress  of  the  national  drama.  The 
'I^^J^JJf-  academical  drama  of  the  later.  Elizabethan  perio^  and 
4mmm*       of  the  first  two  Stuart  reigps  by  no  means  fell  off 

either  in  activity  or  in  variety  from  that  of  the  preced- 
ing generations;  At  Oxford,  after  an  apparent  break  of  several 
years — though  in  the  course  of  these  one  or  two  new  plays, 
including  a  tancred  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  at  Queen's,  seem  to 
have  been  produced — a  long  succession  of  English  plays,  some 
in  Latin  doubtless  from  time  to  time  intervening,  were  performed, 
from  the  early  years  of  the  17th  century  onwards  to  the  dark 
days  of  the  national  theatre  and  beyond.  The  production  of 
these  plays  was  distributed  an^ong  several  colleges,  among 
which  the  most  conspicuously  active  were  Christ  Church  and 
St  John's,  where  a  whole  series  of  festal  performances  took 
place  under  the  collective  title  of  The  Christmas  Prince  (i.e. 
master  of  the  Christmas  revels).  They  included  a  wide  variety 
of  pieces,  from  ;the  treatment  by  an  author  unnamed  of  the  story 
of  "  Ovid's  owne  Narcissus  "  (1602)  and  S.  Daniel's  Queen^s 
Arcadia  (j:6c6)  to  Barten  Holiday's  Technogamia  (16 18),  a 
complicated  allegory  on  the  relations  between  the  arts  and 
sciences  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  moralities;  interspersed  by 
romantic  dramas  of  the  ordinary  contemporary  type  by  T.  Goffe 
(1591-16^9),  \V.  Cartwright,  T.  Maine  (1604-1672)  and  others. 
At  Cambridge  the  list  of  Latm  and  English  academical  plays, 
performed  in  the  latter  half,  of  Elizabeth's  reign  at  Trinity, 
St  John's,  Queen's  and  a  few  other  cfoUeges,  contains  several 
exaniples  in  each  language  which  for  one  reason  or  another  possess 
a  special  interest.  TTius  E.  Forsett's  PedatUvuSy  probably  acted 
at  Trinity  in  j  581,  ridicules  a  personage  who  lived  very  near  the 
rose — the  redoubtable  Gabriel  Harvey;*  a  Laelia,  acted  at 
Queen's  in  1590  and  again  in  1598,  resembles  Twelfth  Night 
in  part  of  its  plot;  while  in  Silvanus,  performed  in  1596,  probably 
at  St  John's,  there  are  certain  striking  similarities  to  As  You 
Like  It.  These  are  in  Latin,  as  are  the  comedies  Hispanus 
(containing  some  curious  allusions  to  the  Armada,  Drake  and 
Dr  Lope2^  and MachiavettuSj  acted  at  St  John's  in  1597*  By 
far  the  most  ii^teresting  of  the  English  plays  qf  tl^e  later  Cambridge 
series,  and,  it  may  be  averred,  of  the  remains  of  the  English 
academical  drama  as  a  whol^,  are  the  Parnassus  Plays  (9.V.), 
successively  produced  at  5t  John's  in  ^598-16102,  which  illustrate 

*  It  is  impossible  in  a  summary  survey  to  seek  to  discriminate 
by  any  kind  of  evidence  the  respective  sl^ires  in  many  Elizabethan 
plays,  and  tfte  redp^Hve  credit  due  io  'them,  of  the  joint  writers. 
Yet  some  audi'  in^viry  is  neoeaa^ry t  b^fbtfe  iudging  the  ckims  to 
leoaeiiibraQCe  of,  h^ghlyrgiftied  dramalu^tE  sv<;a  as  William  Rowley, 
his  namesake  Samuel,  John  Day,  and  not  a  few  others. 

*  The  Latin  comedy  Victoria  by  Abraham  Fraunce  of  St  John's  Was 


yrith  much  truthfuJnesf  a^  well  as  iancy  the  relations  between 
university  life  and  tie  outside  worjid^  including  the  world  of 
letters  and.  of  the  stage.  Upon  a  different,  but  also  a  very 
notable,  aspect  of  English  university  life— the  relations  between 
tow^  an^  f^9wnr-{^  (HLrtisan  light  is  thrown  by  Club-Lawj  acted 
at  Cl^re  i^  1599 — and  in  6.  Kuggle's  celebrated  Latin  comedy  of 
ignoramus,  twice  acted  by  members  of  Clare  at  Trinity  in  16 15 
before  King  James  I.  On  one  of  these  occasions  wereodso  pro- 
duced in  English  T.  Tomkis'  comedy  Alhumcaar  (a  play  absurdly 
attributed  to  Shakespeare),  and  Phineas  Fletcher's  SicdideSy  & 
"  piscatory ''  (i.e.  a  pastoral  dirama  in  which  the  place  of  the 
shepherds  is  taken  by  fishermen).  Latin. and  English  plays 
continued  to  be  brought  out  in  Cambridge  till. the  year  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  T.  Randolph  and  A,  Cowley*  being 
among  the  authors  of  some  of  the  latest  so  produced;  and  with 
the  Restoration  the  usage  recommenced,  the  Adelphi  of  Terence 
and  other'  Latin  comedies  being  performed  as  they  had  been 
a  century  earlier.  A  complete  survey  and  classification  of  the 
£jiglisb  academical  drama,  for  which  the  materials  are  at  last 
being  collected  and  compared,  will  prove  of  an  importance  which 
is  only  beginning  to  be  recognized  to  .the  future  historian  of  the 
English  drama. 

To  return  to  the  general  current  of  that  drama.  The  rivals 
against  which  it  had  to  contend  in  the  time^  with  which  its 
greatest  epoch  came  to.  an  end  have  in  their  turn  been  ^^  ^^^ 
noticed..  From  the  masks  and  triumphs  at  cpurt  and 
at  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  with  their  Olympuses  and  Par- 
nassuses  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  filled  with  goddesses  and 
nymphs  clad  in  the  gorgeous  costjuixies  designed  by  his  inventive 
hand,  to  the  city  pageants  and  shows  by  land  and  water — from 
the  tUts  and  tournaments  at  Whitehall  to  the  more  philosophical 
devices  at  the  Inns  of  Court  ajcid  the  academical  plays  at  the 
universities — dowii  even  to  the  brief  but  thrilling  theatrical 
excitements  of  Bartholomew  Fair  and  the  "  Ninevitical  motions  " 
of  the  puppets — in  all  these  ways  the  various  sections  of  the 
theatrical  ^public  were  tempted  aside,.  Foreign  performers- 
French  and  Spanish  actors,  and  even  French  actresses — ^paid 
visits  to  London*  But  the  natiojial  drama  held  its  ground. 
The  art  of  acting  maintained  itself  at  least  on  the  level  to  which  it 
had  been  brought  by  Shakespeare'sassociatesand contemporaries, 
Burbage  and  Heminge,  Alleyn,  Lewin,  Taylor,  and  others  "  of 
the  older  sort,"  The  profession  of  actor  came  to  be  more  gener- 
ally than  of  old  ^^parated  from  that  of  playwright,  though  they 
were  still  (as  in  the  case  of  Field),  occasionally  combined.  But 
this  rather  led  to  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  artistic  merit 
of  actors  who  valued  the  dignity  of  their  own  profession  and 
whose  co-operation  the  authors  learnt  to  esteem  as  of  independent 
significance.  iThe  stage  was  purged  from  .the  baorbarism  of  the 
old  school  of  clowns.  Women's  parts  were  still  acted  by  boya, 
many  of  whom  attained  to  considerable  celebrity ;  and  a  practice 
was  thus  continued  which  must  assuredly  )iave  placed  the  English 
theatre  at  a  considerable  disadvaxxtage  as  compared  with  the 
Spanish  (where  it  never  obtained),  and  which  may,  while  it  has 
been  held  to  have  facilitated  freedom  of  fancy,,  more  certainly 
encouraged  the  extreme  licence  of  egression  cherished  by  the 
dramatists.  The  arr&afisix^eQt  of  the  stage,  which  facilitated  a 
rapid  succession  of  scenes  without  any  necessity  for  their  being 
OTganicalty  comiected  with  one  another,,  remained  essentially 
what  it  had  been  in  Shakespeare's  days^  though  the  primitive 
expedients  for  indicating  locality  had  begun  to  be  occasionally 
exchanged  for  scenery  more  or  less  appropriate  to  the  place  of 
action.  Costume  was  apparently  cultivated  with  much  greater 
care;  and  the  English  stage  of  this  period  had  probably  goiie.a 
not  inconsiderable  way  in  a  direction  to  which  it  is  obviously 
in  the  interests,  of  the  dramatic  art  to  set  some  bounds,  if  it 
is  to  depend  for  its  popular  suipcess  up<^  its  qualities  as, auch^ 
and  upon  the  interpretation  of  its  agents  upon  the  stage.  At 
the  same  time,  the  drama  had  begun  largely  to  avail  itself  of 
adventitious  aids  to  favour.  The  system  of  prologues  ai;id 
epilogues,  and  of  dedications  to  published  plays,  was  more 

*  Naufragium  joculare—The  Gmrdian   (j^writt^n  later  as ;  TKe 
Cutter  of  Coleman  Street).  .  .    •      1/ 
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unifottiily  Employed  tBaxj  it  had  been  ISy  Shakespekfe  as'thife 
conventioaal  meliiod  6f  i^coimnendjii^  authors  ^nd  kctors  to  tiicj 
favour  of  individual  ^trons,  and  to  tha^  df, their  chief  patron' 

the  public.  '  '         '   

Up  to  the^  outbreak  of  the  Chril  Wat  the  drariii  ih  all  its 

forms  continued  to  enjoy  the  favoar  or  go6d-will  of  th^  court. 

^J^  although  a  close  supervision  was  exetqised  oVer  all 

iotf  AoST*  ^^^^™P^  ^^  mi^^e  the  stage  the  veWcJe  'of  ]^Uticii 

tenif JO.      references  or  allusions.    The  regular  ofildal!  a^ent  of 

this  Supervision  was  the  mister  of  the  jrevdk;  but 
under  James  I.  a  special  .ordinance,  in  harmony  with  the  king's 
ideas  concerning  the  dignity  of  the  throve,  wa$^  passed  '^^  iagainst 
representing  any  modern  Christian  king  in  plays  on  the  stage." 
The  theatre  could  hardly  expect  to  be  allowed  a  liberty  ctf  ^ech 
in  reference  to  matt^fe  of  state  denied  to  the  public  at  large; 
and  occasional  attempts  to  indulge  m  the  freedoiri  of  crititism 
dear  to  the  spirit  of  cbmedy  met  with  more  ot  Ifess  decisive 
repression  and  punishment.*  But  the  sympathies  of  the 
dramatists  were  sO  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  court  that  the  real 
difficultite  agaiiist  which  the  theatre  had  to  contend  caine  f rorii 
a  directiy  opposite  quarter.  With  the  growth  tyf  "Fttritanism 
the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  stage  increased  in  a  large  part 
of  the  population,  well  represented'  by  the  civic  authorities  of  the 
capital.  Hiis  hostility  found  many  ways  of  expressing  itsdf. 
TM^attvempts  to  suppress  the  Blackfriars  theatre  (1619,  1631, 
1633)  proved  abortive;'  but  the  representation  of  stage-plays 
continued  to  be  prohibited  on  Sundays,  and  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  plague  in  Lohddn  in  1637  was  temporarily  suspended 
altogether.  The  desire  of  tiie  Puritans  of  the  more  pronounced 
type  openly  aimed  at  a  permanent  closing  of  the  theatres. 
The  war  between  them  and  the  dramatists  was  accordingly  of  a 
life-and-death  kind.  On  the  one  hand,  the  drama  heaped  its 
bitterest  and  often  coarsest  attacks  upon  whatever  savoured 
of  the  Puritan  spfrit;  gibes,  taunts,  caricatiires  in  ridicule 
and  aspersion  of  Puritans  and  Puritanism  make  up  a  great  part 
of  the  coniic  literature  of  the  later  Elizabethan  drama  and  of  its 
aftergrowth  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts.  'iThis  feeling 
of  hostility,  to  which  Shakespeare  was  no  stranger,  *  though  he 
cannot  be  connected  with  the  authorship  of  one  of  its  earliest 
and  coarsest  expressions,"  rose  into  a  spirit  of  open  defiance  in 
some  of  the  masterpieces  of  Ben  Jonson;*  and  the  comedies  of 
his  contemporaries  and  successors*  abound  in  carix!atured  re- 
productions of  the  more  conmion  or  more  extravagant  types  of 
Puritan  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  defects,  the  looseness 
of  tone,  the  nrockery  of  ties  sanctioned  by  law  and  consecrated 
by  religion,  the  tendency  to  treat  middle-class  life  as  the  hunting- 
ground  for  the  diversions  of  the  upper  classes,  which  degraded 
so  much  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age;  intensified  tJie 
Puritan  opposition  to  all  and  any  stage  plays.  A  patknt  en^- 
deavour  to  reform  instead  of  suppressing  the  drama  was  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  such  adverjiaries,  should  they  ever  possess 
the  means  of  carr3dhg out  their  views;  and  whenever  Puritanism 
should  victoriously  assert  itself  in  the  state,  the  stage  was 
doomed,  Among  the  attacks  dhrected  against  it  m  its  careless 
heyday  of  prosperity  Prynne's  Histtio-MasHx  (163^),  while  it 
involved  its  author  in  Shamefully  cruel  persecution,  did  'not 
remain  whoWy  without  effect  upon  the  tone  of  the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  subsecfnent  period;  but  the  quarrel  between 
Puritanism  and  the  theatre  was  too  old  and  too  deep  to  end  in 
any  but  one  way,  so  soon  as  the  latter  was  deprived  of*  its 

protectors.  The  Civil  War  began  m  August  164 a; 
^"^**       and  early  m  the  following  month  was  published  the 

ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  which,  after  a 

brief  and  solemn  preamble,  commanded  "that  while 
these  sad  causes  and  'set-times  of  humiliation  do  continue, 
public  stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne."    Many  actors 

*  Chapman,  Marston  (and  lonson),  Eastward  Hoe  (1605) ;  Middle- 
ton,  A  Game  at  Chess  (1624) ;  Shirley  and  Chapman,  The  Ball  (163^) ; 
Massing«r(?),  Tht  Spanish  Viceroy  (1634).  '  Twelfth  ATtr*!. 

•  The  Puriktn,ar  &e  Widow  q[  WadtHg  Street,  by  "  W.  S."  (Went- 
worth  Smith?).  *  the  Alchemist;  Bartholomew  Fair, 

•Chapman,  An  Humorous  Day's  Mirth;  Marston,  The  Dutch 
Courtesan ;  Middleton,  The  Family  of  Love, 
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arid  playwr{|;hts  YottbWed'the'  fertitoe^ "bf  A^'rb;yal  ca-iifse  ih  the 
field;  some  may  have  gciiie  into  a  more  or  less  vcftitofeiry  exile; 
upon  those  who  lingered  on  iri  the  fainiliar  haunts  the  hand  of 
po^er  lay  heavy;'  and,  though  there  iefetris.  reasoii' to  believe 
that  dramatic  ehted;ainments  of  one  kind  '6'r'ian6ther  continued 
to' be  occasionally  presented,  stringent  ordinances  gave  summary 
powers  to  magistrates  a^inst  any  players  found  engaged  in 
such  proceedings  (1647),  and  bade  them  treat  all  stage-players 
as  rogues,  arid  pull  down  all  stage  gallerie^,  s^td'and  boxes 
(1648).  A  few  dramatic  works  were  published  fa  tills  period;* 
While  at  fairs  about  t^e  c6untiy_were  acted  farces  called  *'  drolls/* 
consisting  of  the  most  vulgar  scenes  to  be  fbund  in  popular  plays. 
Thus,  the  life  of  the  drania  was  not  absolutely'  extinguished; 
and  its  darkest  day  proved  briefer  than  perhaps 'either  its  friends 
orits  foes  could  have  supposed. 

Already  "in  Oliver^s  time  "  private  perfOrmahces  tobk  place 
from  time  to  tiihe  at  noblemen's  hbuses  and  (jthdiigh  riot  un- 
disturbed).  in  the  old  haunt  of  the  drama,  the  Red' 
BuD.  In  1656  t'he  mgeriuity  of  Sir  WUliahi  DaVen^hi 
whose  name  (though  not  really  so'significani  tn  the 
dramatic  as  in  another  field  of  English  literature)  is 
niemorable  as  connecting  together  two*  distinct  periods  in  it, 
ventured  on  a  bolder  step  in  uiie  production  of  a  quasi-dramatic 
entertainment  **  of  declamation  and  music  ";  and  ih  the  foUoving 
year  he  bibught  out  with  scenery  and  music  a  piede  wduAh  .wm 
afterwards  in  an  enlarged  form  acted  and  printed  as  thcrifirdt 
part  of  his  opera,  the  Siege  of  lUtodes.  This  entertainment  he 
afterwards  removed  from  the  private  house  where  it  had  been 
produced  to  the  Cockpit,  where  he  soon  ventured  upon  the 
performance  of  regular  pla3rs  written  by  himself.  Thus,  under 
the  cover  of  two  sister  arts,  whose  aid  was  in  the  sequel  to  prove 
by  no  means  altogether  beneficial  to  its  progress,  the  Englbh 
drama  had  boldly  anticipated  the  Restoration,  and  was  no  longer 
hiding  its  head  when  that  much-desired  event  was  actually 
brought  about.  Soon  after  Charles  II.'s  entry  into  London, 
two  theatrical  companies  are  known  to  have  been  acting  in  the 
capital.  For  these  companies  patents  were  soon  granted,  under 
the  names  of  "  the  Duke  (of  York)  's  "  and  "  the  King's  Servants," 
to  Davenant  and  one  of  the  brothers  Killigrew  respectively— 
the  former  from  1662  acting  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Relds,  then  at 
Dorset  Garden  m  Salisbury  Cdurt,  the  latter  from  1663  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  near  Drury  Lane.  These  companies  were  united 
from  1682,  a  royal  licence  being  granted  in  1695  ^^  ^  rival 
company  which  performed  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  which 
migrated  to  Covent  Giardeh  in  1733.  Meanwhile,  Vanbrugh  had 
in  1705  built, the  theatre  In  the  Haymlarket;  and  a  theatre  in 
Goodman's  Fields— afterwards  rendered  famous  by  the  first 
appearance  of  (iarrick — led  a  fitful  existence  froiri  172^  to  1733. 
'Hie  act  of  1737  deprived  the  crown  of  the  power  of  licensing 
any  more  theatres;  so  that  the  history  of  the  tnglfsh  stage  for 
a  long  period  was  confined  to  a  restricted  area:  'Tne  rule  wbieh 
prevailed  after  the  Restoration,  that  neither  of  the  rival  com- 
panies should  ever  attempt  a  play. produced  by  the  other,  oper- 
ated beneficially  both  upon  the  activity  of  dramatic  authorship 
and  upon  the  progres^^of  theart  of  actihg.  Which  *wai  not  exposed 
to  the  full  effects  6t  thitt  de^JTorabie  spirit  of '  perspriid  idvaliy 
which  too  often  le^s  even  most  intenigent  actors  to  attempt 
parts  for  which  they  have  no  special  qualification.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  th^  actor's  stk  has*  rdrely  fiburisled'more  in 
England  tlian  in  t'he  days  ot  T.  Bettertoii  and  his  contemporaries, 
among  whose  names  those  of  Hart^  Mohun,  "Kynaitptt,  Nokes, 
Mrs  Barry,  Mrs  Betterton,  Mrs  Pracegirdle  and  Mfe  'Eleanor 
Gwyn  have,  together  with  Iriany  Others,  survived  fn  various 
connexions  among  the  memories  of  the  Restoration  age.  No 
higher  praise  has  ever  been  given  to  an  actor  than  that  which 
Addison  bestowed  upop.  Betterton,  in  describing  his  performance 
of  Otheilo  as  a  proof  that  Shakespeare  could  nojthaTe  written  the 
most  striking  passages  of  the  eharicter  ptberwise  than  he  has. 
done. 

•  Among  theqe  was  Sir  Richard  Fan^hawe's  Ertgltth  version  of  the 
Pastor  fido  (1646);  after  his  death  were  publiished  his  translations 
of  two  plays  by  A.  de  Mendoza. 
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■•  'It  infltr  faeie^jbe-Jiofeioidllist  tluEr  teteoc^oi 

^  _^.rjiiittir«ljBft;i3faiMBi.  i  Qfibrthie)dnUHBlic<tbEitpositioii&hi 
A#^;         eiuiiQr^Enki^mo^&'tranx'aeiiUii^ 

drama  ^i:asJQttodaoddiinti»ttet;^nntQHqsAn  Engli^ 
esotic-^a^pureindyr  idittddy  iniitiieMicigntof  licQ^I:¥iII.y:axt^! 
iniDre  iaigeiy  m  ttha^tiofilBliiabbth;,  *  lIii¥P:fet'theat9erdii:]>ilfalin' 
vas^bi«kim-^i639;ltet'sQ/ti4i»ati  was(^^  ^eit-iLltec  the  j 

RaatoratioiD  did  hash  iia9vxx>Bdnubdrmta^>precluiaiBi  cciDciitkMi  ^ 
tifl'  iMar 'tiie.'taid  ef :  the  psntui^:  )AdrioHt;tbKlt^(time(aajifeKtiw-' 
ahiiniEiiU>^;atDaDgtt£tste:idF  theithdAxti  took  jMmmtaann'^oi  Irish 
sotd«ly;  ti^M.dlfiingiih^  >gcie«ter'  pdrt  afcttfae/itth  ieiitiityiitiie 
Diibiia  sla«B  riil^alled^the'  Enghfih  in  tih&tbiiaiao^'lof'its  staand. 
Bct!Urtbii^»^iFaiv"^^' WaUs^  Gafxd::kbftedeteisoria:th&ihemage 
paid'to>6hakefel^ais;tMacklEQ,  said  iiiis^a»nipetitor«  far  faiwur,' 
tfad  ^^isil^hMr-rtottt^iiij^  f '  'Bahy,  'vittie lalili^ -produidtr •off  the  iriah 
Sla^e^  ftft  l0ere(:MIs^WofibllCt)m>tad|atikfeviW0ll^4^^ 
Narahdald  H^beifiotgiitienfthat  tteeft  otitiN^  iareaioit  £a^ 
miteis  of  CQBiBdy'di^  lts»  iatet  daya^rCcfngta^ej'FaiqUiar'laiid, 
^erid^ny^vetedtiiaU,  t&e  fimthif  educatkiD^'aDd  'the latter: two 
by  invtbalsoi-'i -  .i*  ••   ••-    '-::■  f  •'•-.'>■..••<,  j: •,.♦...  .• 

Aheady  iii>:the  period  (itecedkig'^ihd'  outbieakiofi  the  Civil 
Wax-  titt  £]lgl]shT  dhum  hddiperc^tibiy  simk  tomtte' height 
;'.  •  >to)wUcbit  had-beeQ;maed^^theig]t«tfitiatb^thaii8. 
^^J^''  '  When%had>oox^  tooff^ieod^end  poattSflinL  of  that 
dmS^  ■  -aicdaiWi^  whkhnodivliig'dtanubOBa  v&peiiBe,  it. 
wodid  have  been  ifutileitodttiiiaiid  that: the dbuviitistB 
aboiiid  Teiumiltogether  into  the  aadeht  path^>tiiia£Eected  by 
the  mfluetieeB,  natiiv^  or  focisi^y  •m>apeJraBdOB>:aUrott]^  them. 
But  thei^imsiEKirchabn i«hycthe^iii3«rd]Uaa>sliibdd^^  lihe die, 
Sliattbdthazi,  faarvvlieeivtiiue.iii'faplrhitoriiiehig)^  of. 

the  dramdticiavt/ 'tothe  ndbler  (teAdenoies^of  tbr  natioiuil  life, 
amd: tbt:tfae  diWMiiiida><rftnoiiiU  tei^.  '^Becaiuothehiteri Stuart 
dhuiiaas'a»t9hdeipropfi0d  tiDtfae^^thttae,>«iid,  ivldle  foUowing' 
ifci  ofim  OMuneiy  neveriinwre'itluiiii  portiaUjr'iiitonied  from  the 
abeirations  towhiciv it oendemned  itsdlf j  itsihiatory  ia  that  of  a 
decajy  ivhich^  tiie  indssp^table  biBiMfaicyi  bdfrro^ed'  or  mrigiBal, 
of  •mttwyioiath  prodnddont  ialBeapableof  <cdneeaingi^ 

Owingi  ki'  part  'tO'  the  ftiflairtird  of  the-  FieAch  theatre)  which 
by  this  time  hlid  taken  the  place  of'  theSpaaiBh  a^  ttie  mling 

Comid  MeBBataref  BtUi-  dctttsioilafiy-  luttbdtaoed  ioito  tra^iddieBi 
by  abme^nunotiBtB^hO  «dbttied^ore<d08efy^tiiiiiiE3izabethan| 
iaodel«:(such  i»i(Xi^'add{€rdif^el)y>bt)dt'iii«>piHitke'M^ 
didQss;:%Uiii  dfeihndeavoacu.'to'  elevatlft*  oonie%^  ^h^r  pa<ihetic| 
acdnes  lind :  iddtim^^'  ^neM  tbe  dttMlclicriatie  ma^  of  tlie  j 
hiQgihmHg^'oiltajdotHdr  peri»d  in  finglfehl'divBfBiiC' literature. 
Tb&«ued»igi(fe  pfaflne«thi<»ti|^idsich  Jtbgllslfftragcldy  pasacid  in 
the  'Iktei:  Stuaitl tiiiM^'CiiimxitrbeiEih^ys'^keptidi^tindt  imm  one 
a»0theff;>hhd'th<ei;oiAao^  oftetudby  thiiuhedritirpttt  fcArthiby: 
some  onf-ithe  Anaoat&ta  iti  gbppokftdi  Oieiir  pch/odce^it  oft^! 
deluiive;;'>  iFbd(;«riiigfth6  example  of  Comoiile^' Dafydeik  and  his' 
ebkitenqwrajd^st aoid' ^ewso^isiits!  m8t^  fooid<  iA-  jp^RxdaJinfing  'thefar i 
a^(i&MMiicet6^t]da'brthait  pHndpleofdM^^     eonsttwctioh'orj 
fornix  QAdiitf)t9>lMddliig;iN^iniidh:«lic^ 
maxiniB  tderired  by'  theot  ^^!«tn  Rtnichof  ot^dr  sburcOs,  <Sr 
elabocated  <with  moidSflottions  ahdi^rlatlbn»  of  thdr  own,  but  i 
usiiaJiy^ainodntilij^ tnhltle 09i^e  thaH' what  Sdott  calk  **^ certahi' 
rojtnl[titii:>0^)^ti»ieal  lihiSaiiOM  of  tbe  dtaitfati^  «rtl^'    StUdehts'. 
bfthetdrama^fviit&id^imi^  mtjottkinmekt  arid  ni«Lcb'iii6tauGtibti| 
in  these  pmf iM^s;  Japblogkil^  dfedD^esS^bd  t^csatt^^i    They  will ' 
ak&iibwledgd^at  Btyd^m^k^bicoKBpatybk' v^f^  doea  not  deisert ; 
Win  ^ithdr  id  1^  exp«6hig  or  ih  ih«  iipholdittf  of  teUaci^s,  while: 
Ubtm  9^^  whtoh  hehasCy  ^et  U^  «o  i^idttbit,  «ttd  whkh  Is^  a 
itiorer^toclio'^gift  dsMtn^  oomitioii^aeftM,'  attvea  as  ai  6ttre#aidils 
to  the  best  jatelBgenreofhiaagft '.  Evaki  Rymer,^  UMially  cegnrded ; 
as  himo^  torched  Uie  VLwdir  of  dramatic. critidsmy  wiM  be  found; 
to  be  not  s^hoUy  witfiojlit'gtiiils  df  salt'.    But  Restoration  tragedy' 
Itself  musthdt  be  studied  by  tiie  light  of  !Restorati6n  criticism. ! 
So  long  43  aoy ^dramatic  power  r^ioained  in  the.  tragic  poets — ^ 
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^andiittis  hbMntirbmitKitoift  ot  thi^cbtcCataMpgth^minMn  S)ii5yi«n 
.  to  'l^o^^hrrtbes^atnigs^  betweedt  feAioh  I  iddtegttlsod  aa  t  thft^iyj 
and  iBfl(tlnct  (tending- m  the  dlreotioa  of  th&>£U«d}etbaaii;tfadi- 
tioM)  ^onikl  he¥ec'«riioUy;(ddtetiiiilie  itself- tukv  favour  »€>fitlK 
Icuroiiet;;^! 


r  • 


^ » '  ■ 


1'  Lord  Occeiy^  in  defereiioe^>as^he>dpclai«i^  to  tht  eetpnessed 
tastda.Qfihia^ovepeigii:  KiogGharkfi  ili  hintelfi  was  the  first  to 
set  lip  thesthndaxd  oiiavic  f^ays^.  .  This  nfesvrrspecies  o^  itsagedy 
(foTflikhitiprofeased^to  be)  ^ooinmebdeditseli  byrits  novel  choice 
of  thenies^'tira  laxigo  extent  isupphedhy.  iteceiit  ^riosu^  somance^ 
tkapTormms  Set  longnetJiaMiUa^  th6 ^Schderyb/ and  their:  coh- 
temporarie»-''rftBki :  by  •  Frenek  'pia3Ra  triMLtiiig  similar  iChelnes. 
It;libewi»'b<)rrowed  from  Fitoc^  that 'gajrb< of  rhyme-^ which  tbe 
Fitiglifth  drama  had 'so  ioajg;  abandohedj  tttd  which  noir  xe- 
dppeaired  in  the  heroic  caaptot;  ^  Butthe  thieibes  fwfaidi  to  readers 
of  novels  might ^eena^. of  their  natuve  peaiiaufltLbfte  could  not  long 
^fficei  to  satisfy-  thoiimdre  tcapricioulB  aippctite  of  <  theatrilcal 
aiidiofticea;  and  *ther fornix  ih  the  applma/tioii  whidok  it  was.moiie 
orless  sQU£^tto  enforce  for  ity  •was'dooiiiedjdo  rtmain  an  exotic. 
In.  cba^unction  with  his  bzothep-ih*la^  Sii  £L  Howard^'  and 
iaf terwards  Bfsw  cohfidendy  by  bmiadif  ^^  vDrydtan  ^rew  the .  in- 
compandole  viigbur  and  fai:yiiaDcy  of  his  genius  into  the  soak, 
which  sobn  rose*  to  the  full  hci^  oft  fashioBable  popularity. 
At  fiisst  he  ckdm^  for  English  trhgbdy^thei  night  to  combiiie  h^r 
nadve  -  inhetritaiMe  of  freedom  with  riiesb  vieLluable  foiieigti 
acquisitions.*  Nor  was  he  disnlayed  by  the  ridicule  which  tbe 
ceiebratdd  borlesi^  (by  tiie  ddk^  of  Buekingham  and  odiers) 
4>f  The  Rehearsal  (167 1)  cfe»t  upon  heroic  plays^  withoot  )dis- 
cariminating  between  them,  and  auch  othdr  materials  for  ridicule 
ns  thd  Gontemttorary  draoKt  supplied  to  its  facetious  aiithois, 
but  retuiiied^  to  the  defence  of  a  spedes  widch  he-Was  himself  in 
tlie  end  to  aib&ndon.'  The  desiEe  f oc  change  proved  stronger 
than  the  love  of  tonsistency-^wliich  in  Ihyden  wasnevet  more 
thaHi  theorbtieali  After  «iminopin^  tragedy  to  rival  the  freedom 
(without  disdaoning  thb  maofaitiery)  of  opem^*«dtdi  whose  birth 
its  own  revivdl  was  as  a  matter  of  factsinmltaneoa^^he  came 
to  recognise  in  diaracterization  the  truest  dtefetiof  the  master- 
spirit of>the  £liaabetfaan  drama,^'and  aftto  audttdou^',  but  in 
ockeiitstanoe  not  altogether  uiibiappily,  essaying  to' rival  Shafce- 
tpeaief  x>n  his  ov^  gkoUhd,^  ^produced  und^r  the  mflveiioe  of  the 
siune  views  at  ieast'Ohe  wofk-  of  sirikmg  merits  But  he  was 
already  gio<iringweaiy  of  tike  stage  itself  as  wdlas  ^th^riiymed 
heroic  dmma;  andy  ithou;^  he  pUt  «n  end  to  the  species  to  which 
bier  hsd  given  tbhilporary  ^i;4talityv  he  tailed  '^Sdcttv^sly  to  poioit 
ihe'Wky>toTa<'ihorb'leglthattt^'dei9blbpihent'^  EJiisJidi  Ci^igedy. 
Among Uie other issgic^poecs ofs tlMb peribd>  N.  Im;  inth^out- 
waid  form  of'hJB  d^akas/  stoeommodaled  hb  {HAJctice'to  that  of 
4Dr>de&,  witjr  whoiA  he  ooeaaibifall^^co-opeiiaAed  as  a^iiumatist, 
and  like  whdm  h^  allowed^  poUticalportisahiAeap  to  hitrud^  u^n 
the'siage."*  ''1%  rtidtoHeal  geniua  was  not  devoid  of  geiiuiite 
eiSMg^,  nor  4s<het<&  bet  regarded  as  a  mere  fitfiitaMT^  T.  Otway, 
the  inost '  gifted''  ttlagllc '  poet  of  the  youhger  geMtiation  coh- 
tenipomry  ^ithDrydeift,  inheiitbd  soni«thii%  of  ihe»  spirit  of  the 
Eliiiarbethaiy  f)ilifa»a;  he  fiOssessed  a  I5etti  gift  of  tragk  >f]lathbs 
^alkd  n]felti«git€»ideme8s;  but  iafi'^^iius  hod ^a-wturse  alloy  thfem 
sts^eyiiiiiis,  ahdj' though  he  was  often  happy  iti  Ms^iiove^' dbdicie 
oi  themegf^  hfk  most  sudcessful  efforts  Ml  tdsdtisf>^t!ebts  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  tb^e  Btage.'^:  Atiidti(g  ^ftramati^'  "^ho  oon- 
tr^uted'to'the  vbgofe  of  tb^-'^  hefoic^^^y  may  be  ttiefltSoried 
J;  Bahkte>  J.  Wdiston,  €.  Hopkins;  E:  CoOke*  RJ  GouM,  S.  Fofddge, 
IT.  RymeV'aAd'Eihanah^Settle;  The  producjtivity  of  J.  drowne 
<d;  c.  i703)>'dot^t«panof  th^earii^rperiodaswell  ftsbf  the  later, 
t6^  whi)(th  plpdpidii^  bciloiig  T:  Southe^ne;  a  ti^t^r  gifted  with  inudi 

^The  Bktek  Pri^il6e;'TfyphffH;  Heroi  ih^th^;  Aitefrtka. 

•  The  Indian  Queen, 

*  The  Indian^  Emperor;  Tyrannic  Lave^  The  Con&uesf  of  Grhnada. 

♦  Bssa^  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  *  Essay  of  Heroic  Plays, 

'  ^A  direct  satirical  ihvective '  against  rhyitfed  tragedy  or  the 
■•  hetyyic  "  type  is  to  be  found  in  Arrowstaith^s  comedy  ft^ormdHon 
i:i6ft),  ^  The  OtounSs  of  CrUicism4n  Tratedy, 

» All  for  I^w  {Antony  and  Cleopatra).  ^  Don^ Sebastian, 

^^The  R^dl  Qitetns;  Lucius  Junius  Brians;  The  Massacre  df 
Paris.-  "    '^   '» Don  Carlos  i  The  Orphdnt^ii*Mtei'Priisenfed. 

^*  Oroonoko;  The  Fatal  MarHagtfr        .    '   .iw     i; 
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txLthetic  power,  but  ptoYiMy  chfefly  indebted  for  ^s  long-lived 
{fOfyiilarity  to  hi*  skill  in*  the  discovery  of  *^  sensational  ^'  fAots; 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  (^^  Granville  the  polite  ")  (c.  166^1'/$$). 
Congreve,  by  virtue  of  a  single  long  celebrated  but  not  really  • 
remarkable  tragedy/  anfl  N.  Rowe,  may  be  further  singled  out 
from  the  list  of  the  tragic  dramatists  of  this  period,  many  of* 
whom  mfrt,  like  their  comic  contemporaries,  mere  translatois 
or  adapters  from  the  French.  The  tragedies  of  Rowe,  whose 
direct  services  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  desairevemiembranGe, 
indicate  with  singular  distinctness  the  transition  from  the  fuller 
dedamatory  stjde  of  Dryden  to  the  calmer  and  thinner  manner 
of  Addison.'  In  tragedy  (as  to  a  more  marked  degree  in  comedy)  * 
the  excesses  (both  of  style  and  subject)  of  the  past  period  of  the 
English  drama  had  produced  an  inevitable  reaction;  decorum 
was  assoting  its  claims  on  the  stage  as  in  society;  and  French 
tragedy  had  set  the  example  of  sacrificing  what  pasaon — and 
what  vigour— it  retained  in  favour  of  qualities  more  acceptable 
tx>  the  "  reformed  "court  of  Louis  XIV.  Addison,  in  allowing 
his  Caio  to  take  its  chance  upon  the  stage,  wJhen  amonient 
of  political  excitement  (April  17 15)  ensured  to  it  anextraoffdinary 
success,  to  which  no  feature  in  it  corresponds,  except  «n  unususd 
number  of  lines  ipiedestined  to  become  famii£ar  ^quotations, 
uncotisciously  sealed  the  doom  of  EngHsh*  national  traigedy. 
The  ^^  first  reasonable  English  tragedy,"  as  Vohaire  called  it, . 
•had  been  produced,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  ttiagic  drama  of 
the  Restoratioii  wore  at  an  end. 

Engl&h  comedy  in  this  period  displayed  no  simflor  derire 
to  cut  itself  off  fiom  the  native  soil,  though  it  freely  ^borrowed 
^^^^  .        the  materials  for  its  plots  and  many  of  its  figures  from 
*     Spanish,  and  afterwards  more  generally  from  French, : 
originals.    The  sfiirit  of  the  oLd  romantic  comedy  had  long  since 
fled;  tihe  gleeful  artificialities  of  the  pastoral  drtoia,  even  the ; 
light  texture  of  the  ma^,  ill:  suited  the  deinandsio!  an:  age' which '. 
made  no  sedret  to  itself  of  the'grossness  of  its  secosuality.    With' 
a  few  unimportant  eisceptions;  such  poetk  elemeoats  as  admitted 
of:  being  combined. with  the  poetic  drama  were  absorbed  by  the' 
opera  and  the  ballet.  :  No  new  species  of  the  comic  draima  formed ' 
itself,  though  towards  the  dose  of  the  period  nxay  be  noticed 
the  beginnings  of  modem  English  iaatct.    FdHtiad  and  tdig^ous* 
partisanahipi  generally  in  accordance  with  the  dominilnt  reaction 
against  Ptiritanism^  w^i^'  allowed  to  find  expression  in  the 
dixectisst  and  coarsest  forms  upon  the  stage,  and  to  itasten  the 
necessity  for.  a  more  )»ystematic  c<)Dit3»l*  thaa  even  the  timefs 
before  the  Ri^olution  had  found  requisite.    Atthe  same  time  the 
unblushing  Indecency  which  the  Restotal^h  had  spread,  throu^ 
court  land  capital"  bttd  established  its  dominion'  over  thq  comic; 
stage,  corrupting  tlie  mannefs,  and  witJn  lihenl  the  morafla,.of' 
its  dramatists,  and  forbidding  them»  at  the 'risk  of  seeinidg 
duU^  to  be  linythtBig  but  improper^.    Much  Of  tbisiound  its  way 
even  into  the  epilogues,  which,  together  with  the  pcologujis, 
proved  so  importadit  an  adjunct  of  the  Riestoration  drama. 
These  influences  determine  the  general  character  of  what  is 
with  a  more,  than  chlTOnological  meaning  termbd  the  comedy  of 
the  Restoration.    In  (construction,  the  national  love  of  fulness. 
and  solidity  of  dramatic  treatment  induced  it&  autbors  to  alter 
what  they  borrowed  from  foreign  sources,  adding  to  complicated 
Spanish  plots  characteis  of   native  English   directness,   and 
supplementing. sinsje  French  plots  by  the  addition  of  others^' 
At  the  sam^  time,  the  higher  efforts  of  Fc^ch  comedy  of  char- 
acter, as  wdU  as  the  r^&Qcment  of  expression  in  the  list  of  their 
models,  notably  in  Moljere,  were  aUke  seasomed  to.suit  the 
coaiBer  appetite^  and  grosser  palates  of  English  patrons^    The 
English  comic  writers  often  succeeded  in/!S,tCiiG^thening  the 

borrowed  texture  of  their  plays,  but  they  never  added  comic ; 

*  The  Mourning  Bride. 

«  The  Fair  PenUent;  Jan€  Shore^ 

*A  notable  influence  was  exercised  upon  English  comedy  aa  well! 
a»  upon  other  branches  of  literature  by  C.  de  Saint-Evremond,  a 
«okher  and  man  of  fashion  whp  was  possessed  of-gre^  intcAlegtMal 
ability  and  of  £^  charmiiur.fityle.  Though  during  his  long  e^ein; 
En^lanid'^roai  1670  to  his  death^rhe  new  ,JeRpned  ^^EngUlh.  <  hisj 
^critical, wqrks  included J^^^a^A^  "on  ^n^v$h  Camffiy  (^#77)  1  A^d  one- 
of  his^own  comedies,  rt^eoelelirated  Sir  FMick  Would-be,  profee^j 
to  be  composed  "  d  /a  manihre  anglfiUe^  .  .A  \      •  i  .^'  v  ■ 


humour  without  at  the  same  time  adding  cearseneasof  tiieir  own. 
Such  were  the  productions  ^df  Sir  George^Etheredf^  Sbr  Cliarles 
Sedley,  and  the  "mob*  of  gentlemien  who*  wrote  ^ithease  ";  nor 
was  riiere  an3r  sighal  difi^enee  between  their  productions  and 
those  of  a  playwright-cM:tor  such  as  J.vLacy  (d.  ibSi),  and  a 
professional  diftMatist  of  imdonbted' isibility  siich  as.  Ji  Crowne. 
Such,  though  ofteur  di^Iaying'  the  brilliancy  of  a  genius  wfaidi 
even  where  it  sank  could  never  wholly  abaoadon  ^ts  prerogative, 
were,  it  nmst  'be  confessed,  t&e  comedies;  -ot  Dfyden  himaclf. 
On  the  other  hand,'  the  lowest  literary  deeps  of  the  Restoration 
drama  were  sounded  by  T.  D'Urfey,  wMle  of  its  moral  degrada^ 
tion  the  "  divine  Astraea^"  the  '^  unspeakiible  ^  Mrs  Aplira  Behn, 
has  an  indefeasible  title  to  be  oonsiderbd  the  most  Caithful 
representative.  T.  Shadwell,  fated,  like  the  tragic  poet  Elkanah 
Settle,'  to  be  chiefly  lemembeued  as  a.  ^tim  •  el; Dryden's  satire, 
deserves  more  honourafaleimendon.  USte  J.  Wlbon,  whose  plays 
seem  to  class  him  with  the  pto-Restoration  dramatiats,  Shadwell 
hcui  caught  something  not  otfdy  of  the  art,  but  also  of  the  spirit, 
of  Ren  Jonson;  but  in  most  of  his  works  he  Was,  like  the  rest 
of  his  earlief  iCbntenKporarftds,^  and  like  the  briUiant  group  which 
succeeded  them,  content  to  take  his  moral  tone  from  the  reckless 
society  for  wlddi,  orin  defereneb  to  the  tastea  o£  '^hidh,  he  wrote.^ 
The  absence  o£  a  moral  ieiase,  whith^  together  with  a  grossneas 
of  expression  often  defying  ^exaggeration;  cfaaracterites  English 
comic  dramatists  from  the  days  -of  Dryden  to  those  of  COngreve, 
is  the  main  cause  iof  their  failucer  to  aatbfy  the  denmnds  which 
are  legitimately  to  be  made  ufK)n  their. arti  '  TlKy  essayed  to 
draw  character  as  well  las  to  paint  manners,  but*  they  rardy 
proved  equal  to  the  foomec  and  higher  task;  and,  while  choosing 
the  means  winch  mostiJDeadily  commended  their  plays  to  the 
favour  of  theik!.  imsaiediateiimblic,  they  adiieved  but  tittle  as 
interpreters^  of .  those  i  iessetatial  diGftinctitm&  which .  •  their  art  is 
•capable  of  illustrating.'^  :  Withih  theseiimt ts;  'tfaougti  ecbaaionaily 
passing  beyotnd  them,  and' always  with  thetsamfe  Reference  to  the 
immoral  tone  .which  seemied'  toi  ihave  become  an-iodisponsable 
adi^unct  of  the  coitik7'styto,'eveit'thb  *^p3eaiest'i»m  of 

th^  age  moved.  W:  Wycfa^dey  i<«ts  a  cotanc  'dtamabbt  of  real 
power,  who  ilvew  his :  chitrac(exs  with  viigQUr  ttpd'  ^dbttoctness, 
knd  constructed  hia  plots  and  chose  his  language  >w£tb  natural 
eaise.  He  lacks. gaiety  df  spirit^  Ik^d  his'  wift  is  of.  a  cynical  turn. 
But,  while  he  ruthle»Blyt  uncloaks  the,  vices  of  his  -^e,  h|s  own 
moral  tone  is  aff^ted  by^  tibeir  influence  in  <as  masked  a  degree 
as  tihat  of  the  ixi08£  ligbC-hearted  of  his  icontemponaries.*  The 
most  hrillifintiof  thete  Was  indisputably  W.  Conjgieve;  who  is  not 
only 'one  ol  the  very  wittiest  of  English  writers,  >but  dqually  excels 
in  tihe  gra^ef JoH  icaae  of.  his*  dialiogue^  and*  draws  hl&'idiaBacterB 
and  consturuots  his  plots:  with  the  same  masterly  sksllJ  -  His  chief 
fauh  as  a  dramatist  i^ii^  ode  of  extaess-^the  briUianoy- of  -  the 
dialogue,  whoever  be  the  speaker^  overpowelBS  tbe  distinction 
between  the  ^'  humpurs  "  of  his  iperaeoages..  Tlxough  he  is  less 
brutal  in  enpression  than  ''  manly  "  Wycheri^^  ^^  leas  coarse 
than  the  lively  Sir  J.  .Vanbrugh>  Ucentiouaness  in  him  as  in 
them  corrupts  [the  spirit  of  his  ^xmiic  art;  but  of  hb  best  tliough 
not  most  suticessfui  play  ^  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  issue  of  the 
main  plot  is  on  the  side 'of  virtue.  <7.  Farquhar,  whose  moiaJity 
is  on  a  pdr  with  that  of  the  other  mentbers  of  tfaidcgrdlup,  is  inferior 
to  ^em  in  brilliancy;  but  ias  pictures  of  manners  In  a  wider 
sphere  of  life  than  that  which  contempofraiy  comedy  usually 
chose  to  illuslnate^  twt>  of  his  plays  deserve  tio  be  notiebd,  in 
which  we  already  seem  to  be  entering  the  atoicist^ere  of  the 
i8th-oentUry  oovel.^  His^influience  uipon  LessingisATemarkable 
fact  in  tdie  intfSnnational  history  ot  4nbm4ti«  litenbtuuef  • 

The  improvement. wtuch  now  btigins.te^-itiamfest  itself  in^the 
ttu^ral  tone  and  spirit  ^  English  cosaedy  is  pairtly  ^b.io<^ 
'reaoti^'a|9«U)ist  the  roacti^Q;  of  the  Ekstomtloti^  partly  to  the 
^usashment.  which  the  eKOssses  of  the  Qomdc  stage  had  brought 

^A  dtaihatlcrc<nioiaityMof  a  .rare,  kind  would  .'beiJAr  female  Rt- 
bellion  (jl^^I,  wb^qhjl^M  be^n^  on  evidence. x^tj»eri?itrikii»g  at  fet 
sight,. attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  It  jls  mpte  likely  to,  have 
bfee^ri  by  Ws  son.     '  '  '  '   "       ••  '         '     ^*'''  ^' '' 

*'Th4Cdmary^fl\thi'PUgfyt-D9aU9^i       ■  ^^TiaD^iib^Vhd^. 

»  The  Recruiting;Qgiceni.Th0  ^^wf^\:Sir»i06m.  ' 
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upon  it  in  the  invective  of  Jevemy  C6lfier  ^  (S69S),  of  all  the 
assaults  the  theatre  in  En^and  has  had  to  undergo  the  best- 
loiBided,  and  that  which  produced  the  most  perceptible 
resists.  The  comic  poets,  who*  had  always  been  more  or 
less  conscious  of  their  sins,  and  had  at  all  events  not 
defended  them  by  the  ingenious  sophistries  which 
it  lias  pleased  later  literary  criticism  to  suggest  on  thdr  behalf, 
DOW  began  with  imeasy  merriment  to  alhide  in  their  prologues  \ 
to  tite  reformation  which  had  come  over  the  spkit  of  the  town. 
Writers  Mke  Mrs  CentHvre  became  anxious  to  reclaim  their 
offenders  with  much  emphasis  in  the  €tfth  act;  aind  Colley  Gibber 
— whose  Apiohgy  for  his  Life  furnishes  a  useful  view  of  this  and 
the  subsequent  period  of  the  history  of  the  stage,  with  which 
he  was  connected  as  author,  manager  and  actor  (exeellmg  in 
this  capacity  as  representative  of  those  fools  with  which  he 
pe<^>led  the  comic  stage)  * — ^may  be  credited  with  having  first 
deUberatety  made  the  pathetic  treatment  of  a  moral  sentiment  \ 
the  basis  of  the  action  of  a  comic  drama.  But  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  consistently  pursued  the  vein  which  in  his  Cardess 
Hnsbahd  (1704)  he  had  assayed.  His  Nim-Jw^  is  a  political 
adaptation  iii  Tafhtffe;  and  his  almost  equally  celebrated 
Proip&ked  Husband  only  supplied  a  happy  ending  to  Vanbrugh's 
unfinidht^  p\Ay,  Sir  R.  Stede,  in  accordance  with  his  general 
tendencies  as  a  Writei^,  pursued  a  still  more  definite  moral  purpose 
in  his  comedies;  but  his  genius  perhaps  lacked  the  sustained 
vigour  nec-essaty  for  a  dramatist,  and  his  htnnour  naturally  | 
sotf^t  the- aid  t4  pathos.  FrcMH- partial '  he  passed  to  more* 
complete^  experimeht;  and  thus  these  two  writers,  who  trans- 
planted to' the  comk  stage  a  tendency  towards  the  treatment 
of  domesdc  thleitfes  noticeable  in  such  writers  of  Restoration 
tnig^y  as  .^utheme  and  Rowe;  betame  the  founders  of  senti- 
metikd  OHHed^y  a  species  which  exercised  a  most  depressing 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  Englidi  drama,  and  hdped  to 
hasten  th6  decline  of  its  comic  bmnch.  With  CcUo  English 
tragedy  committed  suicide,  though  its  pale  ghost  survived; 
with  The  CiMsdiaus  Lovers  English  comedy  sank  for  long  into 
the  teaarful  'embraces  of  artificiality  and  weakness. 

During  this  x8th  century  the  productions  of  dramiatic  litecature 
were  still  as  a  rule  legitimately  designed  to  meet  the  demands 
-fc-jB  ^^  ^®  stage,  from  which  its  higher  efforts  af tetwaards 
sMdMiMg9*  toso  large  an  extent  became  dissociated.  Hie  goodwill 
imOie  of  vfMst  Sections  of  the  public  continued  to  be  steadily 
*••*■*  'aocbrded  to  a  theatre  which '4iad  ceased  to  dkiy  the 
^II^H^  aciSepted  laws  and  traditions  of  'morality;  and  the 
opposition  still  aroused  by  it  was  confined  to  a  small 


mkiority  of  thitiiEers,  tiiough  these  inducied  some  who  were 
far  iroiiik  beini^  ptnitans.  John  Dennis  was  not  thought  to  have 
the  wdrst  of  the  <^ontr6versy,  when  he  defended  the  stage  against 
the  attack  o^  an  opponent  far  above  him  in  stature — the  great 
nrystic  Wifliam  I^aw* — and  to  John  Wesley  himsdf  it  seemed 
that  '^  a  gMtt  deal  more  might  be  said  in  defence  of  seeing  a 
serious  tragedy  "  than  of  taking  part  in  the  amusements  of 
beak'-baiting  and  cock-fighting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  demands 
of  the  stage  and  those  of  its  patrons  and  of  the  puhhc  of  the 
**  Augustan  "  age,  and  of  that  which  succeeded  it,  were,  in , 
general,  fast  bound  by  the  trammels  of  a  taste  with  wiridi  a 
revival  of  the  poetic  drama  kmg  remained  irreconcilable.  There 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  acting  progressed 
in  the  same  direction  of  artificiality,  and  became  stereotyped 
in  forms  corresponding  to  the  ''  chant "  which  represented 
tragic  declamation  in  a  series  of  actors  ending  with  Quin  and 
Mactihi.  In  the  latter  must  be  recognized  features  of  a  pre- 
cursor^  but  it  was  reserved  to  the  gemus  of  Garrick,  whose, 
theatrical  career  extended  {rem  1741  to  1776,  to  open 
a  new  era  in  his  art.  His  unparalleled  success  was  due '. 
in  the  first  instance  to  his  incomparable  natural  gifts;  yet* 
these  were  indisputably  enhanced  by  a  dcreful  and  contlntied' 

*  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness,  of  the  Englisk 
St($i94  *'8wF  Novelty  Fashion  (Lord  FoppingtonJ,  Sec. . ,  j 

*  The  Lying  Lover ;  The  Tender  Husband. 

*  The  Consciom  Looers.  >       ^a  • 

*  The  Absolute  Unlowffdness  of  Stage  Entertainments  Ji4ly  ffevton- 
strated;  The  Stage  defended,  6fc.  (1726).  ' 


literary  tmining,  and  ennobled  by  a  purpose  '#hith  prete|»ted 
him  to  essay  the  noblest,  as  he  was  capable  of  perforsung 
the  most  various,  range  oif  English  theatrioal  chatdcters.  By 
devoting  himself  as  actor  and  nmnager  with  special  seal  to  the 
production  of  Shakespeare,  Garrick  pecmanently  popularized 
oh  the  national  stage  the  greatest  cnsations  of  English  drama, 
and  indirectly  helped  to  seal  the  doom  of  what  survived  of  the 
tendency  to  maintain  in  the  most  ambitious  walks  of  dramatic 
literatttre  the  nerveless  traditions  of  the  pseudo-<Jaisical  school. 
A  generation  of  celebrated  actiors  and  aetreBses,  many  of  whom 
live  for  us  in  the  drastic  epigrams  of  Churchill's  Roseiad  (1761), 
were  his  helpmates  or  his  rivals;  but  their  fame  has  paled,, 
while  his  is  destined  to  endure  as  that  of  one  oi  the  typical 
masters  of  his  art. 

The  contrast  between  the  tragedy  of  the  i8th  century  and 
those  plasrs  of  Shakespeare  and  one  or  two  other  Elizabethans 
which  already  before  Gairick  were  kaown  to  the  -j^-,^ 
English  stage,  was  weakened  by  the  nnitilated  form  ir^^^^ 
in  winch  the  old  masterpieces  generally,  if  not  always^ 
made  their  appearance  there.  Even  so,  however,  there  are 
perhaps  few  instances  in  theatrical  history  in  which  so  unequal 
a  competition  was  so  long  sustained.  In  the  hands  of  the 
tragic  poets  of  the  age  of  Pope,  as  well  as  that  of  Johnson, 
tragedy  had  hopelessly  stiffen^  into  the  forms  of  ifis  adcepted 
Frendi  models.  Direct  reproductions  of  these  continued,  as  in 
Ambrose  Philips's  and  Charles  Johnson's  (1679-1748)  transla- 
tions from  Racine,  and  Aaron  Hill's  from  Voltaire.  Among 
other  tragic  dramatists  of  the  earfier  part  of  the  century  may  be 
mentioned  J.  Hughes,  who,  after  assisting  Addison  in  his  Cakf, 
produced  at  least  <me  praisewcnthy  tragedy  of  has  own;* 
E.  Fenton,  a  joint  translator  of  ''  Pope's  Homtt^^  and  the 
author  of  one  extremely  successful  dmnm  on  a  theme  of  smgufarly 
enduring  interest,'  and  L.  ThedbaMlthe  first  hero  oi  the  Btmcuid, 
who,  besides  translatioas  of  Greek  dramas,  pHMhioed  a  Ifew 
more  or  less  original  plays,  one  of  which  he  was'daiing'eimtiig^ 
to  lather  upon  Shakespeare.^  A  ^ore  diitingntohed'.  name  is 
that  of  |.-ThMMnson,  whoso  uidu)ckyii$W!^Jkdfa56a  and  duiwequBBt 
tragfedk^  a:rfe,  however,  barsly  rehiemjbezed  by.  thh  oidf;  of 'his 
poems:  (rJli^  Seasons,  &c;),  llie  lilierary  genius  of  .E.  Young,  on 
the  other 'iMktid,  possessed  vigour  dnd  ifkm^ty  enough  to  dSstin- 
guish  his  tra^isdies  from  the  ovdmary  level  of  Augustan  plays; 
in  one  of  them  he  seems  to'chailenge  con^arison  in  the  treatment 
of  hiSf  theme  with  a  very  different  rival,*  but  by  his  main  charac- 
teristics as  a  dramatist  he'  belongs  to  the  school  off  fafs  contem- 
poraries. The  endeavour  of  O.  Lillov  in  his  London/  Meiichanif 
or  Oeorge  BarHwdl  (iVJi);  tx>^ bring  the  tragic  lessoiis  of  tMror 
and  pity  directly  home  ^o  fhis  feUow-ckizehs  exexcised  an  extra- 
ordinarily wid^piead  as  well  «s  endnring  effect -on  the  history 
of  the'iSthncentury  drama.  At  homo,  thby  gave  birth  to  the  nc^, 
or,  more  properly  speaking^  to  die  revived,  species  of  <dQme3tic 
tr^^edy,  which  connects  Itself  move  or  less  closely  with  a  notable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Sngfiih  prose^ctSon  as  trell  as  of  EngEsh 
painting.  Abroad,  this  play^^whose  success  was  of  the  kind 
which  nothing  can  kill-^-supphed  the  text  to  the  teachings  of 
Diderot,  as  wdl  a^  an  example  to  his  own  dramatic  attempts; 
and  through  Diderot  the  impulse  communidated  itself  to  Lessing, 
and  long  exerdscid  a  gieat  effect  upon  the  literature  of  the 
German  stage.  At  the  same  time,  it  miet  be  allowed  that 
Lillo's  pedestrian  muse  foiled  in  the  end  to  satisfy  higher  artistic 
demands  than  those  met  in  his  'most  pbpukr  piky,  while  in 
another^  sh^  was  less  oonsdously  guihy.  of  an 'aberration 
towards  that  **  tragedy  of  destiny,"  which,  in  the  modem  drama 
at  least,  obscures  the  ethicfcil  diameter  -  of ^' aH  tragic  actions. 
"  Classical  '^  tragedy  in  the  generation  of  ^Dr  Johnson  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of 'its  way^'  the  dictator  himself  treading  wifh 
solemn  footfall  in  thfe  aceustonled '  path,'^  and.  W.  Mason 
making  the  futile  attempt  to  piMuce  a  close  imitation  of  Gtieck 
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^  Mariamne, 

«  The  Ronnige  (OtheBo). 


•  The  Siege  of  Damascus, 

•  The  Double  AOseHood'. 
w  Fatal  eitf$09ity.' 
"  Irene  (1749);  The  FOkrioi,  ttttHbtotM  1»  Johiwbti,  fe^by. Joseph 
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Obmfi^  (l757)v  ifaqfthe  piodubtian  of  4]k.8utiiior  whose  famous 
Iftismani;  D«v€d  iHume>(thGfHgli  tk>  fii&a^  of  the  conteinporsitfy 
English  .stage),  I  tetdf  advised  tium  ''toircad  Shakeap^r^r  but  ^ 
get  Radoe  and  ¥ohintrQ  by  heatC  The  iiM^pnitable  merits 
of  .the  ^yt  c&iiDot; blind,  us  to  the  itcct-  th^t  Dtmglas  idt  Uie 
offspring  ^f  Menope<,   .  •   .  .       , 

WMe  thus^  no  high  ^creative  talent  arose  to  revive  the  pi>etic 
genius  of  Englkh  tragfldy,  eoniedy,-:whibh  had  to  oonienid^ 
against:  the  same' iiiyttls^  naturally  met  the  demands 
.of  ^e  coiiflict  tvdth  greater  buoyancy.  Th&hist^ry/OC 
the'^niosli  iormid&ble  of  ihoile  rivala,  Musui,  fbtms  up 
part  of  this  sketch}  but  the  points  .of  contact  ^tlHfeen  its  - 
progress  and  the  histoiy  of  dramatic  literature  cakmot  be.alto- ; 
gether  left  out  ol  sight.,  H,,  PHrbell's  endeavaura  to  unite 
English. mu^ictb' the  mroords'of  Engliah  poeta  Mreinowia  thing  j 
of  the  ^  past;  analogous' attempts  in  the>  disefction  of.mUdtC»[J 
d^iogi^e,  which' faaVe  been  insufficiently  noticed,  Jicrf  tikewiflc 
proved  transitory; >  and  the  isc^s^ted.  c^rts  .df  AddistMQL^  and 
othersjio  reeover  tho'opera^  stage  for  the  native  tongue  had 
porpvei  poweiiess.  '  Itaiiain  Iczts,  which  had  firdt  made  thw 
entrance!  piocenieal/.  in  the  end  assented  themselves  in  their 
entirety.;  and  the- msirvellouslyi  atehnilafbive  genius,  of  Handel 
completed  the  triumphs' of :  a  foim  d£  art  whictt-no  iongfBr  had 
any  conneidon  < with' the  English  drama,  and  •whicfb-  reaiched  th€ 
height  of  its  fashionable  popuUiri^about  the  tim^  Ifhen  ^rdck 
begaii  to  adorn  the- national  stage.  .  Iii  one  form,  ;ho«ever,  th^ 
Bnglish  opem;  was  preserved  as  a>  plto§ing  specieeof  the  popular 
drama*:  The  pastoral  drama  had  <in  if 72 5)  produced  an  isolated 
aftergrowth  in  Allan  Ramsay's  Gen^e  Shepherd j  which^  with 
gienuine  freshness  and  humour,  but  without  a  tr|ice  of  burlesque, 
traasfsrred  to  this  scenery  of  the  Pentland  Hills  the  lovdy,  tale 
of  Fiorizel  and  Perdita.  The.  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  is 
only  an  accident,  but  it  doubtieBs  suggested  an  experiment  of  a 
dsfferent  kind  to  the  moet  playful  of  London  wits.  Gay's 
"  Newgaite  Pastoral  *'  of  The  Beggat^sOpera  (l7a8)>  in  which  the 
amusing  te^  of  a  bud^aque  faroe  was  interspersed  with  songs 
set  to  popidar  aass,  cau^^ht^the  fahoy  of  the  town  by  this  novel 
combination,  and  became  this  antestor  of  a  seriea  of  agreeably 
productions,  noneoi  which^howeyer,  not  even  itaownicontinua- 
tion,  PoUy  (anfta^ingly  succesalul  in  book  form,  alter  lita  produc- 
tion was  foibidden  by  the  locd  chamberlain),  hafveieter  rivalled 
it  in 'success  or  celebrity.  Among* these  may  be  mentioned. the 
pieces  of  I.  Bickeistaffe*  and  C^  Dibdin.^  The opei»  ifl^En^land, 
as  ds^wheve,  thus  absorbed  iv4iat  vitality  remnlned  to  the 
pasted  drama,  whiUe  to  the  ballet  and  the  pantomimft^whosie 
Ivories  in  England  began  at  Covent  -Gacdein  in  n^T^a^.^P^  tp 
whose  popularity  even  G0^!ris]&wi&!  obliged  .to  dder)  wa^  ief  1;  (in 
tbe  i^th  centur3rat  all' events}) the  inheritance  of  thto  iQxteiQal 
a?ttractk>hs  of  th^mask  and  the  pag!^ht>  ' ,  '^i  - 

In  the  face  Of  sbch  Vanious  rivalries  it  is^not  sti?ange.^£^t 

comedy ;  instead  ol  adhering  to  tbe  natrbw.  path^  which  Steelp 

and  others  had  iftarked '  ^ut  -for  her,  r'should  have 

AtfrfM^.  Permitted' hers^*  some  vagaries  of  hef  own*    Gay's 

*  example  pointed  the  w£ty  to  a  fatally  lcui)ile  form  of  tiie 

comic  art;  and  burlesque  >bcgan  to  contribute*  its  j^flu^ce  to 

die  decline  of  comckiy.    la  an  age  when  party-government  was 

seiverely  strainhig  the  capabilities  of  its  system,  dramatic  satire 

had  not  iar'to  look  ior  a  .soiree  ol  effective  seaaonii^gs.    The 

audacity  of  H.  Fielding,  wfaosc^  regular  comedies  (originaii  or 

adapted)  have  securedno  enduixng' remembrance,  but  whose  love 

of  parody  was  afterwltrds  to  sugge^  to.  him  the  tbeme  of  the 

first  oE  thenovelswhichhiive.made  his  name  inunqrt^, ' 

^^^  acGmrdkitly  -  ventured  in )  two  extravaganzas  *  (190 ;  we 

should  call  them  in  thes^  d;^>  upon  a  larger  adpixt,ui^ 

of  political'  with  literary  and  otha:  aatore.     A  third 

attempt*   (which  : never    reached  tthe   stage)    furnished    the 

offended  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,with  the  desired occasionf or 
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^  Elfrida ;  Caraekuius, 
'  Love  in  a  Village,  &c. 


ge 

•  Pojgiiin;  The  HietoruSpl  Retislerfar  1736^ 

•  The  Golden  Rump, 


*  Rosamunda, 
«  The  WaUmwh  &c. 


plaoltt^a  curb  upon  th^  licence  of  €he  thtatre^vucbals  haid  alucady 
been  advoc^cjd  by  a  repi:e&eiitati\^«£  its  old  csTtic  adn^ertanes. 
The  famous  act  of  1 737  assorted  nbneW  ipntqJiitksrJbni  converted 
into  legsd  power  the  cudtomary  authbniy  Mnher^ckerased  b^^th^ 
lord  chamberlain  (to  whom  it  liad'de6eewiftd'(f]Km.lhe  m^sffs^ 
of  the  revels).  The  mgubr  centorsMpwiiich.tMsiac^f established 
hbs  not  appreciably,  a^cfced; the  literacy  pibgseai  ^)thd'$:^^Esii 
dmna,  and  <  the  objections  which^ikave  beenj  riused.agaiiiat  it 
seem  to  have  addieftsed  .theo»elviea  !to  practice  rathentbain  to 
principle.  The  libertyrof  the  stage  is  a  ^ueBtiondiOevingjii  ills 
conditions  from  that  of  the  liberty  of  i4}ee€hi  in  genciml^  ot.i^en 
from  that  of  the  liberty  of  ^  the  press;  and^toqcaaionai.  l«|»ea  of 
official  judgm^t  weigh  iigbtiy  in  the  baianft^^t^inat  tjhe  dbvious 
advantages  of  a  £(y9tem  which,  in  a  ftfoe  country:  n^oAs  x)nly.  the 
vigilance  of  public  opinioidi.  to  pneventiitsta^u^e*.;  The.'Piolicy  of 
the  cestraitit  which  the  act  (^.1737  p«|t.  upcia>the>*umbeir  of 
playhouses  is  «  different,  but  has  kti^g  (become^  an  >obaolnte» 
question.  •■!      ;  .-  •  '.  i.    •  ..!.:    :•. .  '...  - 

Brought^  back  ■  into  it$ :  acqustomed  tgrooyeSy  fngli^h  comedy 
seemed  incUnedto  feave  tOifaroethedotoMn  ctf  j^^thyjcidiciUa.. 
'and  to, coalesce. with  dowi8$tic; tragedy  iftj  tke-^ttqwipt-^^ij^  ^ 
to  make  the  ^tage*  a  yebiclie  of  hctmej^pmn  *#lcM4li<^  thoiM^r 
moraHty.  '  Farce  had  now  beaoine^^ei)iuii)e  £n<di^^^/o/aw 
spectesi  iand  has  as  such  obtained  ita  vitality*  "^^WWgb^^r. 
all  the  -^ubsequetnt.  fortunes  of  the,  stages;-  it  ^'^^t^i  \T^' 
aictiyely  cuJltivat6d  by  Carrick  as  both  aqtor  and-avUior;.and 
he  undoubtedly  had  ax>re.  than  a  hand'  in <  the  veiry  .best  iaice 
of  this  a|;e,  which  is  ascribed  to  derfcal  autliiousbip.^  '  $.  ^pote, 
whose  comedies*  and  farces,  aire  distinguished  botA.Ui?  wit  and 
by  variety fof  characters  (though  it  WjasanahflUfdrinisi^^ptifiiition 
of  a  great  name  to  call  him  the  EngUsht  Aristopbl^es^,  lAtcodMCi^ 
into  comic  acting  the  abuse  of  personai  mimicry,  rfor.  the  ear 
hibitioB  of  which  he  uigeniously  invented  ^  series  of.  entieftAin' 
ments;  the  parenta  of  a  long  pn^eny  of  tnutatfons,^  iK&oanwhil^ 
the  domestic  d^ma  of  the  aentimentat  kind,  achieved,  .Uiofigh 
not  immediately,  a  auceess  etnly  infenor  to  thsX/ot  The-  tond^n 
Merchant^  in  Th€  Gamester  of  £.  Moore,  to  whi^  Gafi3fdi«aeeins 
to  luEve  diroc^ly  contributed; ^^  and  sentimentsd  comedy.  ce^Mted 
sympathetic  applause  in:  the'  works  of.  4*  Murphy,,  the ^  single 
comedy  of  W.  Whitehead^  ^  and  the,  earliest  of  JI.  JCelly. "  It 
cannot  be  said  'that  this*  species  Waa  eitinguj§hed,  as:  if  i^  sotf^- 
times  assdmed  to  have. been,  by:  O.  Goldsmith;  b«t  he  cert^liply 
published  a  direct  pr6test> 'against  it  betwten.the  prodiMson 
of'hisiadmirable.diacacter^comedy  of  Thf^  GeairNeiured  ^Vh^^ 
and  his  dehghtfuily  brisk  and  fresh  She:StQop^M:€o^iffuer,  wmch, 
after  startlingKicifitical  propriety  f sect!  itai  atifi^nlieit^ :  taught 
comedy  ^'toigBr  to.  fear  h^ing  ^ruertotthcR^^uThi^iiMMt 
soccessful  efforts  of  the  elder  G.Colman,^?  h^dtii^  Ulf  mjsp^^^hing 
ol'the  spirit  of;  genuine  oomedy^  b«$idaaA  i&qj^  wWch)>b(Q»wever 
playwri^ts  may  shut  th^ir.^As  to  the  fact,  4s.(9i^f^;|l^/qHfi^ti9^ 
which  ensure  a  lobg  life  to  a  P^V*  .  And .  in  ithe^  x|^#(rp^tSt  ,o|f 
R  JBi  Sheridan  B<Ane  i)f  tb^  happiiest,  fea^tur^s  ot  tl^.^^medy.  of 
CongreVe  Were.ievivdd,  together  with.l^  too  u|aform,]i^:ilU4L]M;y 
of  dialogue,  butt  without  ita-.  indecency  of  tpn^,  T^e^v^ni^ 
of  the  age  is  indeed  upon  the  -sjtyle,,  and.thej^llowq^fi^^  its 
morality  in  much  of  the  senUn^nt  (evien  ^ei?e)thfLt)5Q|iti|9g^nt)^ 
meaht  for  the  audience)  of  The  Rivak.m4Th0  SiJipdfpr^  JScan^; 
but  in  tact  of  constructicm,  in  distinctness  of  chara<^rS)i^i^  in 
pupgeney  of  social  Satire,  they  are  to  be  jranked  adno^gTthe^lQries 

^  The  first  dramatic  performance  licensed  bV  th^  loina  fchatAbei-laift 
aftei'  the  pacing  of  the  act  was  apprbpriatefy  entfitlcdirid^  I^feHitf 
PUiyt,  and  consisted  of  throe  icbmedtes  named  •  ife^n&ctiy^jf ,  ^ 
Ffddigal  R^ormed,  In  ffafpy -Co^sku^y  and.  The  Trial,  of:  Cqnpfgal 
Love.  It. is  a  curious  fact  that  m  the  first  d^adc  of  the  feign  of 
George  III.  a  severe  control  of  th^  theatre  was  very' adtively  ^ifx^ed 
^fter  a  positive  as  well  ad  a  fiegative  fa3hion*H>bjecl»Miable  passages 
being  fttthleasLy  suppressed  and  plays  aotually  wiitten-af>d  licensed 
for  the^  purpose  oC  Mohpldine  ith^  existii^g  r^ime, 

«  T.  Townley,  High  Life  Below  Stairs  (i759)- 

•The  Minor;  Taste]  The  Author,  &c. 

wThis  celebrated  play  was  at  first  perfeistefttly  attributed  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carter. 

"  The  School  for  Lovers.  "  Fta^  DeUcaef, 

"  Thi  Jealous  Wife\  The  Clandestine  MarM^. 
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of  English  cpiiiedy.  Somethfng  in  Sheridan's  style,  but  quite 
without  his  ibrftliancy,  is  the  most  s\iccessful  play*  of  theun- 
fortiinate  Genera!  Burgoyne.  R.  Ciimberland,  ivho  too  con- 
sciously endeavoured  to  excel  both  in  seiitimental  moraKty  and 
in  conafc  characterization,  in  which  he  was  devoid  of  depths 
closes  the  list  bf  authors  of  higher  pretensions  who  wrote  for  the 
theatre.*  Like  hirii,  Mrs  Cowley*  ("Anna  Matilda  "),  T.  Hoi- 
croft,*  and  G.  Colmari  the  younger,*  all  writers  of  popular 
comedies,  as  well  as  the  prolific  J.  O'Kecfe  (1746-1833),  who 
contributed  to  hearly  every  species  of  the  comic  drama,  survived 
into  the  iQfh' century.  To  an  earlier  date  belong  the  favotirite 
burlesques  of  O'Keefe's  countryman  K,  0*Hara*  (d.  1782),  good 
exanaple^  of  a  species  the  further  history  of  which  may  be  left 
aside.  In  the  hands  of  at  least  one  later  writer,  J.  R.  Planch^, 
it  proved  capable  of  satisfying  a  more  refined  taste  than  his 
successors  hive  habitually  considted. 

Th6  decline  of  dramatic  composition  bf  the  higher  class, 
per(:eptlble  in  th^  history  of  the  English  theatre  abotit  the 
j^  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  was  Justly  attributed 

BBgfisb  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  wearmg  out  of  the  French 
dnmm  of  model  that  had  been  so  loog  "Wrought  upon;  but  when 
*!^^f^^  he  iasserted  that  the  new  impulse  which  was  sought  in 
'''^*  th6  dramatic  literature  of  Germany  was  derived  from 
some  of  its  worst,  instead  of  from  its  noblest,  productions — 
from  Kotzebue  rather  than  from  Lessing,  SchiDer  and  Goethe — 
he  showed  a  very  imj>erfect  acquaintance  with  a  compHtated 
literary  movement  which  was  obliquely  reflected  in  the  stage- 
plays  of  Iffland  and  his  contemporaries.  The  change  which  was 
coming  over.  £];iglish  literature  was  in  truth  of  a  wider  and 
deeper  nature  than  it  was  possible  for  even  one  of  its  chief 
representatives  to  perceive.  As  that  literature  freed  itself  from 
the  fetters  so  long  worn  by  it  as  indispensable  orpaments,  and 
threw  aside  the  veil  which  had  so  long  obsctu'ed  both  the  full 
glory  of  its  past  and  the  lofty  capabilities  of  its  future,  it  could  not 
resort  except  tentatively  to  a  form  which  like  the  dramatic  is 
bound  by  a  hundred  bonds  to  the  life  of  the  age  itself.  Soon,  the 
poems  with  which  Scott  and  Byron, and  theunrivalledprosefictions 
with  which  Scott,  both  satisfied  and  stimulated  the  imaginative 
demands  of  the  public,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  cultivated 
classes  from  dramatic  literature,  which  was  unable  to  escape, 
with  the  light  foot  of  verse  or  prose  fiction,  into  **  the  new,  the 
romantic  land.**  New  themes,  new  ideas,  new  forms  occupied 
a  new  generation  of  writers  and  readers;  nor  did  the  drama 
readily  lend  itself  as  a  vessel  into  which  to  pour  so  many  ferment- 
ing elements.  In  Byron  the  impressions  produced  upon  a  mind 
not  less  open  to  impulses  fromi  without  than  subjective  in  its 
way  of  recasting  them,  called  forth  a  series  of  dramatic  attempts 
betraying  a  more  or  less  wilful  ignorance  of  the  demands  of 
dramatic  compositions;  his  beautiful  Manfred^  partly  suggested 
by  Goethe's  Faust ^  and  his  powerful  Cam,  have  but  the  form  of 
plays;  his  tragedies  on  Italian  historical  subjects  show  some 
resemblance  in  their  political  rhetoric  to  the  contemporary  works 
of  Alfieri;  his  SardanapaluSy  autobiographically  interesting, 
fails  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  stage;  his  Werner  (of  which  the 
authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  the  duchess  of  Devonshire)  is  a 
hastily  dramatized  sensation  novel.  'To  Coleridge  (1772-1834), 
who  gave  to  English  literature  a  splendidly  loose  translation  of 
Schiller*s  JVallensieiny  the  same  poet's  Robbers  (to  which  Words- 
worth's only  dramatic  attempt,  the  Sorderers,  is  likewise  in- 
debted) had  probably  suggested  the  subject  of  his  tragedy  of 
Osorioy  afterwards  acted  under  the  title  of  Remorse,  Far  superior 
to  this  is  his  later  drama  of  Zapolya,  a  genuine  homage  to  Shake- 
speare, out  of  the  themes  of  two  of  whose  plays  it  is  gracefully 
woven.  Scott,  who  in  his  earlier  days  had  translated  Goethe's 
Gdtz  von  BerlichlngeHy  gained  no  reputation  by  his  own  dramatic 
compositions.  W.  S.  Landor,  apart  from  those  Imaginary 
Conversations  upon  which  he  best  loved  to  expend  powers  of 
observation  and  characterization  such  as  have  been  given  to 

1  T%e  Heir49S,  >  Tke  West  Indian;  The  Jew. 

*  The  Belle's  S^ralaeem;  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Husband,  &c. 

*  The  Road  to  Ruin,  &c.  » John  Bull;  The  Heir  at  Law,  &c. 

*  Midas;  The  Golden  Pippin,  I 


few  playwrighfe,'  ctfst  in  a  formaliy  dramatic  n]k>«iki  studies^of 
characrei^  of  wHkh  the  v&itie  iis  far  trom  being  conned  to  their 
wealth  hi  beauties  of  detail.  Of  these  the  magttifieent,  iowt  ui 
construction  altogether  uadramatic,  €oien$  JtUicKy  iii  the  most 
noteworthy.  Shelley's  Tki  Cenci;  on  dhe  other  hami,  b  not  ooly 
a  poem  of  great  beaaty,  but  a  drama  of  tme^power,  aluionn^lly 
revoking  indeed  in  theme,  but  slnguterly  pure  and  dedicate  in 
treatment.  A  humbler  niche  in  the  temple  of  ^ramdtic  literature 
belongs  to  some  of  the  plays  of  C.  R.  Maturln,^  1^  T.  N.Talfoukd,^ 
and  Dean  Milman." 

Divorced,  except  lor  passing  nK>ments,  from  the  stage^  £n^ish 
dramatic  literature  could  <iuriiig  much  the  ^eater  pan  of  the 
19th  century  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  cdi(nect<dd  national  gr^iwth; 
though,  already  in  the  last  decades  of  the '^Victot1an>  age;  the 
revival  of  public  interest  in  the  theatre  co-operated  with  a 
gmdual  change  in  poetic  taste  to  awifcken  the  hope  of  a  future 
living  reunion.    Among  En|^h  poetic  who  lived  in  this  period, 
Sir  Hehry  Taylor  probably  approached  nearest  to  the  objteUve 
treatment  and  the  amplitude  ^f  style  charaotetMic  of  the 
Elizabethan  drama.^    R.  H.  Home,  long-'an  alniOst  solitaiiy 
stirvivor  of  the  romantic  schOo!-,  was  able  in  at  least  ^niani^njorable 
dramatic  attempt  to  revive'  something  of  the  early  Elizabethan 
spirit.^^     Of  the  chief  poets  of  <the  age,  Tennyson  only  in  his  later 
years  addressed  himsdf  lo  a  f<6rm  of  composition  Gttle  suited 
to  his  geniuis,  though  the  very  fact  of  the  homage  paid  by  him  to 
the  national  forms  of  the  historic  drama  imd  of  romantic  comedy 
could  not  fail  to  ennoble  the  contemporary  stage."    Matthew 
Arnold's  stately  revival  of  the  traditions  of  dassical  tragedy 
proper,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberately  excluded  itself  from  any 
such  contact;^  whUe  Longfdlow's  sefined  Mterary  culture  and 
graceful  facility  of  form  made  ready  use  of  a  quasi-dramatic 
medieval  vesture.**    William  Morris's  single  '*  morality,"  too, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  dramatic  literature 
proper."    Of  very  different  importance  are  the  excursions  into 
dramatic  composition  of  Robert  Browning,  whose  place  in  the 
living  inheritance  of  the  English  drama  has  in  one  instance  at 
least  been  not  \msuccessfully  vindicated  by  a  later  age,  and 
some  of  whose  greatest  gifts  are  beyond  a  doubt  displayed  in  his 
dramatic  work; "  and  the  sustained  endeavours  of  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne, after  adding  a  flower  -of  exquisite  beauty  to  the  wreath 
which  the  lovers  of  the  Attic  muse  have  laid  at  her  feet,  to  enrich 
the  national  historic  drama  by  a  trilogy  instinct  with  the  ardent 
eloquence  of  passion.^'    Until  a  date  too  near  the  times  in  which 
we  live  to  admit  of  its  being  fixed  with  precision,  most  of  the 
English  writers  who  sought  to  preserve  a  connexion  between 
their  dramatic  productions  and   the  demands  of  the  stage 
addressed  themselves  to  the  tiiektrical  rather  than  the  literary 
public — ^for  the  distinction,  in  those  times  at  all  events,  was  by 
no  means  Without  a  difference.    The  modestly  "Simple  and  judici- 
ously concentrated  ^ffotts  of  Joanna  Bafllie  deserve  a  respectful 
remembrance  in  the  records  of  literature  as  well  as  of  the  stage, 
though  the  day  has  passed  when  the  theoty  which  suggested 
her  PUiys  on  the  Passions  could  find  acceptance  among  critics, 
or  her  exemplifications  of'  it  satisfy  th^  deimandd  of  playgoers. 
Sheridan  Knowles,  on  the  other  hand,  composed  his  canventlcmal 
semblances  of  gemune  tragedy  atad  comedy  wjtha  thorough 
knowledge  of  stage  effect,  and  some  of  them'xtan  hardly  yet  be 
said  to  have  vanished  from  the  stagfe.**'    The  first  Lord  Lytton, 
though  his  plays  were  for  the  most  part  of*  ]f^Mr  textui«, 
showed  even  more  artificiality  of  sexithnent  in  th^r  conception 
and  execution;  but  the  romantic  touch  which  he  imported  to  2A. 
least  one  of  them  accounts  for  its  long-lived  popularity.    Among 
later  Victorian  playwrights  T.  W.  Robertson  brought  back  a 
breath  of  naturalness  into  the  acted  cwnic  drama;  Tom  Taylor, 
rivalling  Lope  in  fertility,  made  little  pretence  to  original 
invention,  but  adapted  with  an  instinct  that  rarely  failed  Mhi, 
and  materially  helped  to  keep  the  theatrical  diversions  of  his 

^  Bertram.  •  Ion,  »  Patio,  *•  PhUip  van  Artevelde, 

"  The  Death  of  Marlowe.        «  Btcket ;  The  Cup,      "  Merope, 
^^  The  Golden  Legend.  .       -      ^  Looe  it  Enough. 

^«  Straifford;  The  Blot  on  the  ScuUheon. 
"  AtaJanta  in  Calydon;  Bothwell;  Chastelard;  Mary  Stuart, 
*  Virginius;  The  Hunchback. 
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age  sound  and  pupQ.;  an  endeavour  in  which  he  had  the  co* 
operation  of  Char)^.  Reade  and  that  of  mo$t  of  those  who 
competed  witii  them  for  the  fervour  of  generations  of  pjiaygoeis 
more  eaaUy  contented  than  their  ^ucc^^sor^.  The  one  deplo^ble 
aspect  of  thia  age  of  the  English  drama  was  to  be  found  neither 
in  the  sphere  of.  tragedy  nor  in  that  of  comedy— nor  even  in  that 
of  farce.  It  was  presentied  in  the  low  depths  of  contemporary 
burlesque,  which  had  degenerated  from  the  graceful  extravaganza 
of  J.  R.  Planch6  into  witless  aqd  tasteless  emptiness. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  at  this  point  that  something  like 
real  originality — discpvering  a  new  sub*species  of  its  own — 
first  began,  witht^ie  aid  pf  a  si^er-a^ty  to  renovate  the  English 
popular  comic  stage.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the 
greatest  tragic  actress  of  the  English  theatre,  Mrs  ^ddons^  had 
passed  her  prime;  and  belore  its  second  decade  ha4  closed,  not 
only  she  (18x2)  but  her  bj^other  John  Kemble  (181 7),  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  grand  style  of  acting  which  later  generations 
might  conceivably  find  overpowering,  had  withdrai^  from  the 
boards.  Mrs  Siddons  was  soon  followed  into  retirement  by  her 
successor  Miss  O'Neill  (1819);  while  Kemble's  brilliant  later 
rival,  Edmund  Kean,  an  ai^tor  the  injtuitions  of  whose  genius  seem 
to  have  supplied,  so  far  as  intuition  ever  can  supply,  the  absence 
of  a  consecutive  self -culture,  remained  on  the  stage  till  his  death 
in  1833.  Young,  Macready,  and  others  handed  down  some  of 
the  traditions  of  the  older  school  pf  acting  to  the  very  few  artists 
who  remained  to  suggest  its  semblance  to  a  later  generation. 
Even  these — ^among  them  S.  Phelps,  whose  special  merit  it  was 
to  present  to  a  later  age,  accustomed  to  elaborate  theatrical 
environments,  dramatic  masterpieces  as  dependent  upon  them- 
selves and  adequate  interpretation;  and  the  foremost  English 
actress  of  the  earlier  Victorian  age,  Helen  Faucit  (X^y  Martin)-^ 
were  unable  to  leave  a  school  of  acting  behind  them*  Still  less 
was  this  possibly  to  Charles  Kean  the  younger,  with  whom  the 
decorative  production  of  Shakespearian  plays  really  had  its 
beginning;  or  even  to  Sir  Henry  Irving,  an  actor  of  genius,  but 
also  an  irrepressible  and  almost  eccentric  theatrical  personality, 
whose  great  service  to  the  English  drama  was  his  faith  in  its 
masterpieces.  The  comic  stage  was  fortunate  in  an  ampler 
aftergrowth,  from  generation  to  generation,  of  the  successors 
of  the  old  actors  who  live  for  us  all  in  the  reminiscences  of 
Charles  Lamb;  nor  were  the  links  suddenly  snapped  which 
bound  the  humours  of  the  present  to  those  of  the  past.  In  the 
first  decade  of  the  20th  century  a  ge^ecation  still  survived  which 
could  recall,  with  many  other  similar  joys,  the  brilliant  levity 
of  Charles  Mathews  the  younger;  the  not  less  irresistible  stotidity 
of  J.  B.  Buckstone;  the  solemn  fooling  of  H.  Compton  (1805^ 
1877);  the  subtle  hiunours  of  J.  L.  Toole,  and  the  frolic  charm 
of  Marie  Wilton  (Lady  Bancroft),  the  most  original  comic 
actress  of  h^  time,  (A.  W.  W.) 

Rscenl  EngUsh  Drama. — ^In  England  the  whole  mechanism 
of.  theatrical  life  had  undergone  a  radical  change  in  the  middle 
decades  of  the  19th  century.  At  the  root  of  this  change  lay  the 
immense  growth  of  population  and  the  enormously  increased 
facilities  of  communication  between  London  and  the  provinces. 
Similar  causes  came  into  operation,  of  course,  in  Fra^ce^  Germany 
and  Austria,  but  weie  much  less  distinctly  felt,  because  the 
numerous  and  important  subventioned  theatres  of  these  countries 
remained  more  or  less  unaffected  by  ecpnomic  influences.  Free 
trade  in  theatricals  (subject  only  to  certain  licensing  regulations 
and  to  a  court  censorship  of  new  plays)  was  esttablished  in 
England  by  an  act  of  1843,  which  abolished  the  long  moribund 
monopoly  of  the  "  legitimate  drama  "  claimed  by  the  '^  Patent 
Theatres  - '  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  The  drama  was 
thus  formally  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  like  any  other,  article  of  commerce,  and  managers  were 
left,  unaided  and  unhampered  by  aniy.  subvention  or. privilege, 
to  cater  to  the  tastes  of  a  huge  and  growing  community .  Theatres 
very  spon  multiplied,  competition  grew  ever  keener,  a.nd  the 
long  run,'  with  its  acQompajninients  of  ostentatious  decoration 
and  lavish  advertisement,  became  the  one  object  of  managerial 
effort.  This  process  of  evOhitidn  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  19th  century  and  completed  it$elf  in 


tlie  3rd.  The  system  which  obtains  to-day,  almost  unforeseen 
in  1825,  was  in  full  operation  in  1875.  The  repertory  theatre, 
with  its  constant  changes  of  progranune,;  maintained,  on  the 
cpntinent  partly  by  subventions,  partly  by  the  mere,  force  of 
artistic  tracjdtion,  had  become  in  England  a  faint  and  far-off 
memory.  There  was  not  a  single  theatre  in  London  at  which 
plays,  old  and  new,  were  not  selected  and  mounted  solely  with 
a  view  to. their  continuous  periormance  for  as  many  nights  as 
possible,  anything  short  pf  fifty  nights  constituting  an  igno- 
minious and  probably  ruinous  failure.  It  was  found,  too,  that 
those  theatres  were  most  successful  which  were  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  exploiting  the  ^ilent  of  an  individual  actor.  Thiis 
when  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  century  opened,  the  long  "  run  " 
and  the  actor*manager  were  in  firm  possession,  of  the  field. 

The  outk)ok  was  in'  many  ways  far  from  encouraging.  It 
was  not  quite  so  black,  indeed,  as  it  had  been  in  the  late  'fifties 
and  early  'sixties,  when  the  "  legitimate  "  enterprises  of  Phelps 
at  Sadler's  Wells  and  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess's  had  failed 
to  hold  their  grpund,  and  when  modem  comedy  ej\d  drama  were 
represented  almPst  exclusively  by  adaptations  from  the  French. 
There  had  been  a  slight  stirring  of  originality  in  the  series  of 
comedies  produced  by  T.  W.  Robertson  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
theatre,  where,  under  the  pianagement  of  Bancroft  (q.v.)  a  new 
school  of  mounting  and  acting,  minutely  faithful  (in  theory  at 
any  rate)  to  everyday  reality,  had  come  into  existence.  But 
the  hopes  of  a  revival  of  English  comedy  seemed  to  have  died 
with  Robertson's  death.  One  of  his  followers,  James  Albery, 
possessed  both  imagination  and  wit,  but  had  not  the  strength 
of  character  to  do  justice  to  his  talent,  and,  sank  into  a  mere 
adapter.  In  the  plays  of  another  disciple,  H.  J.  Byron,  the 
Robertsonian  or  "  cup-and-saucer  "  school  declined  upon  sheer 
inanity.  Of. the  numerous  plays  signed  by  Tom  Taylor  some 
were  original  in  substance,  but  all  were  cast  in  the  machine-made 
French  mould.  Wilkie  Collins,  in  dramatizing  some  of  his  novels, 
produced  somewhat  crude  anticipations  of  the  modern  "  problem 
play."  The  literary  talent  of  W.  S.  Gilbert  displayed  itself  in  a 
group  of  con^dies  both  in  verse  and  prose;  but  Gilbert  saw  life 
from  too  peculiar  an  angle  to  represent  it  otherwise  than  fantastic- 
ally. The  Robertsonian  impulse  seemed  to  have  died  utterly 
away,  leaving  behind  it  only  five  or  six  very  insubstantial 
comedies  and  a  subdued,  unrhetorical  method  in  acting.  This 
method  the  Bancrofts  proceeded  to  apply,  during  the  'seventies, 
to  revivals  of  stage  classics,  such  as  The  School  for  Scandal, 
M/mey  and  Masks  and  Faces,  and  to  adaptations  from  the  French 
of  Sardou. 

While  the  modem  drama  appeared  to  have  relapsed  into  a 
comatose  condition,  poetic  and  romantic  drama  was  giving 
some  signs  of  life.  At  the  Lyceum  in  18  71  Henry  Irving  bad 
leapt  into  fame  by  means  of  his  periormance  of  Mathias  in 
The  Bells,  an  adaptation  from  the  French  of  Erckmarm-Chatrian. 
He  followed  this  up  by  an  admirably  picturesque  periormance 
of  the  title-part  in  Charles  /•  by  W.  G.  Wills.  In  the 
autumn  of  1874  the  great  success  of  Irving's  Hamlet  was  hailed 
as  the  prelude  to  a  revival  of  tragic  acting.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  the  prelude  to  a  long  series  of  remarkable  achievements 
in  romantic  drama  and  melodrama.  Irving's  lack  of  physical 
and  vocal  resources  prevented  him  from  scaling  the  heights  of 
tragedy,  and  his  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  Lear  could  not  be  ranked 
among  his  successes;  but  he  was  admirable  in  such  parts  as 
Richard  III.,  Shylock,  lago  and  Wol^y,  while  in  melodramatic 
parts,  such  as  Louis  XI.  and  the  hero  and  villain  of  The  Lyons 
Mail,  he  was  unsurpassed.  Mephistopheles  in  a  version  of 
Pausi  (r885),  perhaps  the  greatest  popular  success  of  his  career, 
added  nothing  to  his  reputation  for  artistic  intelligence;  but 
on  the  other  hand  his  Becket  in  Tennyson's  play  of  that  name 
(1893)  was  one  of  his  most  masterly  efforts.  His  management 
of  the  Lyceum  (18 78-1899)  did  so  much  to  raise,  the  status  of 
the, actor  ax^d  to  restore  the  prestige  of  poetic  drama,  that  the 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  in  1895  was  felt  to  be  no  more 
than  an  appropriate  recognition  of  his  servicer  But  his 
managerial  career  had  scarcely  any  significance  for  the  living 
English  drama.    He  seldom  experimented  with  a  liew.  play. 
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and,  of  thi^  lew  w;hich  be  did  pjcpduoe,  oi^ri  Th^.  Cup<zjA 
Bucket  by  Lord  'Teimysoa  &ave  the  remotest  chance  of  being 
remembered. 

To  trace  the  history  of  the  new  English  draqpia,  then,  we  must 
go  back  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  thieatre.  £ven  while  it  seemed 
that  French  comedy  of  the  school  of  Scribe  was  resuming  its 
banef 111  ppredominajoyce,  the  seeds  of  a  new  order  of  things  were 
slowly  gerrninating.  DiphpMcy,  an  adaptation  of  Sardou's 
Dora,  produce4  in  1S78,  brought  together  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
stage  Mr  and  Mrs  Bancroft,  Mr  and  Mrs  Kendal,  John  Clayton 
and  Arthur  Cecil— in  other  words,  the  future  managers  of  the 
Haymarket,  the  St  James's  and  the  Court  theatres,  which  were 
destined  to  see  the  first  ;ceal  stirrings  of  a  Uterary  revival.  Mr 
and  Mrs  Kendal,  who,  in  ponjunction  with  John  Hare,  managed 
the  St  James's  theatre  from  1879  to  1888,  produced  A.  W. 
Pinero's  first  play  of  any  consequence,  Th^  Money^ pinner  ( 188 1), 
and  afterwards  The  Squire  (1882)  and  The  Hobby  Horse  (1887), 
The  Bancrofts,  who,  after  entirely  rebuilding  the  Haymarket 
theatre,  managed  it  from  1880  till  their  retirement  in  1885, 
produced  in.  1883  Pinero's  Lords  and  Commons;  and  Messrs 
Clayton  and  Cecil  produced  at  the  Court  theatre  between  1885 
and  1887  his  three  brilliant  farces.  The  Magistrate,  The  School- 
mistress  and  Dandy  Dicky  which,  with  the  sentimental  comedy. 
Sweet  Lavende^y  produced  at  Terry's  theatre  in  1888,  assured  his 
position  a3  an  original  and  fertile  dramatic  humorist  of  no  small 
literary  power.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Pinero  was 
almost  the  only  original  playwright  represented  under  the 
Bancroft,  IjLar^rKendal  and  Clajrtox^-Cecil  managements,  which 
relied  for  the.  rest  upon  adaptations  and  revivals.  Adaptations 
of  French  vaudevilles  were  the  staple  productions  of  Charles 
Wyndham's  management  at  the  Critei^ion  from  its  beginning 
in  1876  until  189J,  when  he  first  produced  an  original  play  of  any 
importance.  When  Herbert  Be/srbohm  Tree  went  into  manage- 
ment  at  the  Haymarket  in  1887,  he  still  relied  largely  on  plays 
of  foreign  origin.  George  Alexander's  first  managerial  ventures 
(Aveaue  theatre,  1890)  were  two  adaptations  from  the  French. 
Until  well  on  in  the  'eighties,  indeed,  adaptation  from  the  French 
was  held  the  normal  occupation  of  the  British  playwright,  and 
original  composition  a  mere  episode.  Robertson,  B}^on,  Albery, 
Gilbert,  Tom  Taylor,  Charles  Reade,  Herman  Merivale,  G.  W. 
Godfrey,  all  produced. numerous  adaptations  ;  Sydney  Grundy 
was  for  twenty  years  occupied  almo^  exclusively  in  this  class 
of  work;  Pinero  hUnself  has  adapted  more  than  one  French  play. 
The  'eighties,  then,  may  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  showing 
a  very  gradual  decline  in  the  predominance  of  France  on  the 
English  stage,  and  an  equally  slow  revival  of  originality,  so  far 
as  comedy  ajcud  drsima  were  concerned,  naanifesting  itself  maiiily 
in  the  plays  of  Pinero. 

The  reaction  against  French  influence,  however,  was  no  less 
apparent  in  the  domain  of  melodrama  and  operetta  than  in  that 
of  comedy  and  drama.  Until  well  on  in  the  'seventies,  D  'Ennery 
and  his  disciples,  adapted  and  imit2^ted  by  Dion  Boudcaidt  and 
others,  ruled  the  melodramatic  stage.  The  reaction  asserted 
itself  in  two  quarters — ^in  the  East  End  at  the  Grecian  theatre, 
and  in  the  West  End  at  the  Princess's.  In  The  World,  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  in  x88o,  Paul  Meritt  (d.  1895}  and  Henry  Pettitt 
(d.  1893)  brought  to  the  West  End  the  '^  Grecian  "  type  of  popular 
drama;  and  at  Drury  Lane  it  survived  in  the  elaborately 
spectacular  form  imparted  to  it  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who 
managed  that  theatre  from  1879  till  his  death  in  1896,  The 
production  of  G.  R.  Sims's  Lights  <?'  London  at  the  Princess's  in 
188 1,  under  Wilson  Barrett's  management,  also  marked  a  new 
departure.  This  style  of  melodrama  was  chiefly  cultivated  at 
the  Adelpbi  theatre*  from  1882  until  the  end  of  the  century, 
when  it  died  out  there  as  a  regular  institution,  apparently  because 
a  host  of  suburban  theatres  drew  away  its  audiences.  Of  all 
these  English  melodramas,  only  one,  The  Silver  King,  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  (Princess's,  1882),  could  for  a  moment  compare  in 
invention  or  technical  skill  with  the  French  dramas  they  sup- 
t>lanted.  The  £act  remains,  however,  that  even  01^  this  lowest 
level  of  dr^imatic  art  the  current  of  the  time  setdecisively  towards 
home-made  pictures  of  English  lif^,  ^however  crude  and  puerile. 


For  twj^irty-ljve  yw;s,  frpjin  i8($4  tQ  1890,  the  Eodish  stage 
was  overrun  with  French  operettas  of  the  school  of  Offenbach. 
Hastiily  adapted  by  slovenly  hacks^^.  their  librettos  (of  j^^  wijbty 
in  the  originajl)  became  i^credit)le  farrago^  of  metrdess  doggrel 
and  pimning  ineptitude.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  now 
so  utterly  forgotten  that  it  is  h^rd  to  realize  how,  in  their  heyday, 
they  swarmed  on  every  hand  in  London  ^d,  the  provinces.  Thei 
reaction  beg^  in  1875  ^^^  ^^  performance  at  the  Royalty 
theatre  of  Trial  by  Jury,  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  and  Arthur  Sullivan. 
This  was  the  prelude  to  that  brilliant  series  of  witty  and  melodious 
extravaganzas  which  began  with  The  Sorcerer  at  the  Opera 
Comique  theatre  in  1877,  but  was  mainly  associated  with  the 
Savoy  theatre,  opened  by  R.  D'Oyly  Carte  (d.  1901)  in  1881. 
Little  by  little  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  (of  which 
the  most  famous, perhaps,  were  HM.S.  Pinafore,  1978,  Patience, 
1 88 1,  and  The  Mikado,  1885)  undermined  the  popularity  of  the 
French  opera-boufiFes,  and  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  indigenous 
''  burlesques  "  which,  graceful  enough  in  the  hands  of  their 
inventor  J.  R.  Planch^,  had  become  mere  incoherent  jumbles  of 
buffoonery,  devoid  alike  of  dramatic  ingenuity  and  of  literary 
form.  When,  early  in  the  'nineties,  the  coUaboration  between 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  became  intermittent,  and  the  vogue  of  the 
Savoy  somewhat  declined,  a  new  class  of  extravaganza  arose, 
imder  the  designation  of ''  musical  comedy"  or  "  musical  farce/' 
It  hrst  took  form  in  a  piece  called  In  Town,  by  Messrs  ''^  Adrian 
Ross  "  and  Osmond  Carr  (Prince  of  Wales's  theatre,  1892),  and 
rapidly  became  very  popular.  In  these  plays  the  scepe  and 
costumes  are  akn9St  sdw^ay^  j^aodern  though  sometimes  exotic, 
and  the  prose  dialogue^  setting  forth  an  attenuated  and  entirely 
negligible  plot,  is  frequently,  interrupted  by  musical  numbers. 
The  lyrics  are  often  very  clever  pieces  of  rhyming,  totally  different 
from  the  inane  doggrel  of  the  old  opera-bouffes  and  burlesques. 
In  other  respects  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  the  literary  or 
intellectual  quality  of  '^  musical  farce  "  ;  but,  being  an  entirely 
English  (or  Ang^o-American)  product,  it  faUs  into  line  with  the 
other  indications  we  havje  noted  of  the  general  decline — one  might 
almost  say  extinction — of  French  influence  on  the  English 
stage. 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  trace  thi$  gradual  disuse  of  adapta- 
tion ?  In  the.  domain  of  modem  cpn^edy.  and  drama,  to  two 
causes  acting  simultaneously :  the  decline  in  France  of  the 
method  of  Scribe,  which .  produced  "  well-made,"  ej^portable 
plays,  more  or  less  suited  to  any  clinuite  and  environment; 
and  the  rise  in  England  of  a  generatioi^  of  pla3nvright6  more 
original,  thoughtful  and  able  than  their  predecessors.  It  is  not 
at  all  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  falling  off  in  the  supply  of 
exportable  plays  meant  a  decline  in  the  absolute  merit  of  French 
drama.  The  historian  of  the  future  may  very  possibly  regard 
the  inovement  in  France,  no  less  than  the  movement  in  Engird, 
as  a  step  in  advance,  and  may  even  see  in; the  two  movements 
co-ordinate  manifestations  of  one  tendency.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  fact  is  certain  that  as  the,  playwrights  of  the  Second  Empire 
gradually  di^  off,  and  were  succeeded  by  the  authors  of  the 
*^  new  comedy,"  plays  which  would,  bear  transplantation  became 
ever  fewer  and  farther  between.  Of  recent  years  Henri  Bernstein^ 
author  of  Le  Voleur  and  Samson^  has  been  almost  the  only 
French  dramatist  whose  works  ha^ve  found  a  ready  and  steady 
market .  in  England*  Attempts  to  acclimatize  French  poetical 
drama — Pour  la  Couronnet  Le  Chemineau,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac^^ 
were  all  more  or  less  unsuccessful. 

Having  noted  the  decline  of.  adaptation,  we  may  now  trace  a 
stage  farther  the  development  of  the  Eng^sh  drama.  The  first 
stage,  already  surveyed,  ends  with  the  production  of  Sweet 
Lavender  in  1888.  Up  to  this  point  its  author,  Pinero  (b.  1855), 
stood  practically  alone,  and  had  won  his  chief  successes  as  a 
humorist.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  (b.  1851)  was  known  as  little 
more  than  an  able  melpdramatist> .  though  in  one  play,  Saints 
and  Sinners  (1884),  he  had  m^de.  some  att^osE^  at  a  sedous 
study  of  provincial,  life*  R.  C.-  Carton  (b- 1856)  had  i»fritti?n,  in 
collaboration,  one  or  •  twq.  pUys  of  ^i^t  .account.  Sydriey 
Grun4y  (b.  1848) .had  produced  scarcely  *nyi .qriginai  worj^. 
The  secoiDKi  stage  may  be  taken.  4^  .extending  J(rqm.j889  .to  .18934 
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Ob  the  '24th  of  April  1889  J6hn  Htte  oi^en^  the  new  G/mrick 
theatre  with  r^  Profligate y  by  Pirietti — -an  linriiie  and  superficial 
piece  of  work  ih  many  ways,  but'  still  a  great  aidvahce,  both  in 
ambition  and  achievement,  upon  atny  otigina}  w6rk-  the  stage 
had  seen  for  many  a  year. 

With  all  its  faults,  it  may  be  said  tihat  The  Prdfiigate  notably 
enlarged  at  one  stroke  the  domain  op'en  to  the  English  dramatist. 
And  it  did  hot  stand  alone.  The  same  year  saw  the  productibn 
of  two  plays  by  H.  A.  Jones,  Wealth  and  The  Middleman,  in 
which  a  distinct  effort  towards  a  serious  criticism  of  life  was 
observable,  and  of  two  playi  by  Sydney  Gnmdy,\k4  FooPs 
Paradise  and  A  White  Lie,  which,  thbugh  very  French  in  method, 
were  at  kast  original  in  substance.  Jones  during  the  next  two 
years  made  a  steady  advithce  with  Judah  (1890),  The  Dancing 
Girl  and  The  Crusaders  (iS^i),  Pinero  in  these  years  was  putting 
forth  less  than  his  whole  strength  in  The  Cabinet  Minister  (1890), 
Lady  Bountiful  arid  7"^  Times iiBgn),  and  The  Amazons  (March 
1893).  But  zneanwhile  new  talents  were  cohiing  forward.  The 
management  df  Gebrge  Alexander,  which  opened  at  the  Avenue 
theatre  in  1890,  but  was  transfeited  in  the  following  year  id  the 
St  James's,  brot^git  Jjrominently  to  the  front  R.  C.  Carton, 
Haddon  Chambers  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Cartoh^j  two  sentimental 
comedies,  SufUighl  and  Shadow  (1890)  and  Liberty  Hall  (1892)', 
showed  exceflent  workManship,  but  did  not  yet  reveal  his  true 
originality  as  a  humorist.  Haddon  Chambers's  work  (notably 
The  Idler,  1891)  was  as  yet  suHkiently  commonplace;  but  in 
Lady  Windermere's 'Pan  (1892)  Oscar  Wilde  showed  himsdf  at 
his  first  attempt  a  brilliant  and  ac<x>mplished  dramatist.  Wilde's 
subsequent  plays,  A  Woman  of  No  Importdnce  (1893)  and  An 
Ideal 'HusbaHd  and  The  Importance  of  beiitg  Earnest  (1895), 
thou^  married  by  mannerism  and  insincerity,  did  much  to 
promote  the  movement  we  are  here  tracing. 

As  the  production  of  The  Profligate  mariced  the  opening 
of  the  second  period  in  the  revived  of  English  drama,  so  the 
production  of  the  same  author's  The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  is 
very  clearly  the  starting-point  of  the  third  period.  Before 
attempting  to  trace  its  course  we  may  do  well  to  glance  at  certain 
conditions  which  probably  influenced  it. 

In  the  first  place,  economic  conditions.  The  Bancroft- 
Robertson  movement  at  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's,  between 
1865  and  1870,  was  of  even  more  importance  from  an  economic 
than  from  a  literary  point  of  view.  By  making  their  little  theatre 
a  luxurious  place  of  resort,  and  faithfully  imitating  in  their 
productions  the  accent,  costume  and  furniture  of  upper  and 
upper-middle  class  life,  the  Bancroft^  had  initiated  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  society  and  the  stage.  Throughout  the  middle 
decades  of  the  century  it  was  the  constant  complaint  of  the 
maniigers  that  the  world  of  wealth  and  fashion  coidd  not  be 
tempted  to  the  theatre.  The  Bancroft  management  Changed  all 
that.  It  was  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  that  half-guinea  stalls  were 
first  introduced;  and.  these  stalls  were  always  filled.  As  other 
theatres  adopted  the  same  policy  of  tiphotetery,  bolh  on  and  off 
the  stage,  fashiou'extehded  its  complaisaiice  to  them  as  well.  In 
y^t  another  way  the  reconieiliatixin  was  promoted— rby  the  ever- 
infcreasing  teridfency  of  young  men  and  women  of  good  birth  aiid' 
education  to  ^eA  a  cai^eer  tipon  the  English  stage.  The  theitre,; 
in  short,  became  at  this  period  one  of  the  favourite  amuse- 
ments of  fashionable  (though  scarcely  of  intellectual)  society  in 
London.  It  is  often  contended  that  the  influence  of  the  sensual 
and  cynical  stall  audience  is  a  pernicious  one.  In  some  ways, 
no  doubt,  it  is  detrimental;  but  there  is  another  side  to  the  case. 
Even  the  cynicism  of  society  maric^  an  intellectual  advance  Upon' 
the  sheer  rusticity  which  prevailed  during  the  middle  years  of  the 
rgth  century  and  accepted  without  a  murmur  plays  (original  and 
adapted)  which  h<Jre  no  sort  of  rdation  to  life.  In  a  celebrated 
eisay  published  in  1879,  Matthew' Arnold  (whbse  occasional 
dramatic  criticisms  were  Very  influential  in  intellectual  circles) 
dweh  on  the  sufficiently  obvious  fact  that  the  result  of  giving 
English  nanies  and  costumes  to  French  characters  was  to  make 
their  sayings  and  doings  utterly  unreal  and  "  fantastic. "  During 
the  years  of  French  ascendancy,  audiences  had  quite  forgotten 
that  it  was  po^ible  for  the  stage  to  be  other  than  *'  fantastic  " 


1 

inf  this  sense.  They  no  longer  thought  of  conipaiuiff  the  mimic 
world  With  the'  real  worid,  but  were  content  witii  What  may  be 
called  abstract  humour  and  pathos,  often  of  the  crudest  quality. 
l%e  cultivation  of  extendi  realign,  coinciding  ^th,  and  in 
part  occasioning;  the  return  of  society  to  the  playhouse,  gradually 
led  to  a  demand  for  tonie  appiDach  to  plausibility  in  character 
and  action  as  well  as  in  costume  and  detoratibn.'  The  stage 
ceased  to  be  entirely  ''fantastic,"  and  bega^  toe^say, however 
imperfectly,  the  representation,  the  criticism  of  life.  •  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  hifluence  of  society  tended  to  harrow  the 
outlook  of  £nglish  dramatists  and  to  tri-tialke  theit*  tone  of 
thought.  But  this  was  a  passing  phase  ol  develbpment;  and 
cleverly  trivial  representations  of  reality  are,  after'  all;  to  be 
preleriid  to  'brainiest  doncoctions  of  sheer  emptiness. 

(Juite  as  important,  from  the  ecbninnic  point  of  vifew,  as  the 
reconciliation  of  society  to  the  stage,  was  th^  rcorgianization 
of  the  mechanism  of  theatrical  life  in  the  provinces  which  took 
place  between  1865  and  1875.  From  the  Restoration  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  ceritury  the  system  of  "stock  coihpanies" 
had  been  universal.  '  '  Every  gre^t  town  in  the  three  kingdoms 
had  its  established  theatre  with  a  resident  comptmy,  playing 
the  "  legitimate  "  repertory,  and  competing,  often  by  iftegitiniate 
means,  for  the  possession  of  hew  London  successes.  The  smaller 
towns,  and  even  villages,  were  ^uped  into  local  "  circuits, " 
each  served  by  one  manager  with  his  troupe  of  strollers.  The 
''  circuits  "  supplied  actors  to  the  resident  stock  companies, 
and  the  stock  companies'  served  as  miseries  tb  the  patent 
theatres  in  London.  Metropolitan  "  stars  ^'  travdled  from  one 
country  theatre  to  another,  generally  alone,  sometimes  with 
one  or  two  subordinates  in  their  train,  and  were  "  supported,*' 
as  the  phrase  went,  by  the  stock  company  of  each  theatre.  Under 
this  system,  scenery,  costumes  and  appointments  were  often 
grotesquely  inadequate,  and  performances  almost  always  rough 
and  unfinished.  On  the  other  band,  the  constant  practice  in  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  characters  afforded  valuable  training 
for  actors,  and  developed  many  remarkable  talents.  As  a  source 
of  revenue  to  authors,  the  provinces  were  practically  negligible. 
Stageright  was  unprotected  by  law;  and  even  if  it  had  been 
protected,  it  is  doubtful  whether  authors  could  have  got  any 
considerable  fees  out  of  country  managers,  whose  precarious 
ventures  usually  left  them  a  small  enough  margin  of  profit. 

The  spread  of  railways  throughout  the  country  gradually  put 
an  end  to  this  system.  The  "circuits"  disappeared  early  in  the 
'fifties,  the  stock  companies  survived  until  about  the  middle 
of  the  'seventies.  As  soon  as  it  was  found  easy  to  transport 
whole  companies,  ^d  even  great  quantities  of  scenery,  horn 
theatre  to  theatre  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Great 
Britain,  it  became  apparent  that  the  rough  makeshifts  of  the 
stock  company  system  were  doomed.  "Here  ag!aih  we  can  trace 
to  the  old  Prince  of  Wales's  theatre  the  first  distfnct  impulse 
towards  the  new  order  of  things.  Robertson's  c6medies  not  only 
encouraged  but  ab^liitfely  reqiiired  a  styles  of"  art,  in  monnting, 
stage-management  a!nd  acting,  not  to  be  found  m  th^  country 
theatres.  To  entrust  them  to  the  stock  confibiEinies  was  well- 
nigh  impossible.    On  tht  other  hand,  t6  quote  Sir  Squire  Bancroft, 

peihaps  no  play  was  ever  better  suited  than  Caile  t6a  travelling 
company;  the  parts  bemg  few,  the  scenery  and  ^dresses  quite 
simple,  and  consequently  the  expends  v^i^  much  ireduccd." 
In  1867,  then,  a  company  was  organized  and  rehearsed  in  London 
to  carry  rotind  the  provincial  theatres  as  exact  a  reprodtlCtlon 
as  possible  of  the  London  periormance  xA  Caste  and  Robertson's 
other  comedies.  The  smoothness  of  the  representation,  the 
ddicacy  of  the  interplay  among  the  characters,  were  new  to 
provincial  audiences,  and  the  success  was  reniarkabi^  About 
the  same  time  the  whole  Haymarket  company,  under  ftiickstone's 
management,  began  to  make  frequent  rounds  of  the  country 
theatres;  and  other"  touring  combinations  "were  soon  organized. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  *'  combination  "  systbm-  and  the  stock 
company  system  cannot  •  long  coexist;  for  a  mahager  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  stock  company  idte  while  a  London  combination 
is  occupying  his  theatre.  The  stock  companlte,  therefore,  soon 
dwindled  away,  and  were  probably  quite  extitfct  bdfd^e  the  end 
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of  die;)Bewsiti6sr  =  UiMeittte  pte^tiMy^t^y  no'iofmeti&A  pUty ' 
an  eBt&UiskedtaoceM^b  Ji6jsd6n  than>lt  Is  tei^bducod  ih  bii«, , 
two  OP  thueffiexacteopkk  and  s^nt  vduiid  itb«  ^r(Witi<&l:«liba%t^ ! 
(and  the  n«inftix»is  subi^ban  tfaektr«ft  '^llkb  ^arvi  iphih^  ^j 
since  f  895),^  Comtiany  A  Bervii^<tfi(t-<lass 'towns,  Cotepoit^  BJ 
the  aecodd-dJKS  t^wnk;?,  and  so  forth;  ^he  'pli»o^66>  &  very '  Ukb  j 
that  of  taking  ipla^er  cakftol  »  ^totvej  aiiitd^  the  pT&itiMtil\ 
companies  loften  staoid  to  thetr  'London  origlnak  veryftiudi-  It  i 
the  relation  of '  plaisMr  to  imaxtiM.  I^en  the  LohdM  istiehiery %  i 
inithlullV  oefnrodnted  in  material  of  extra  6ti<ehgth,  %o  stand'thb. 
wear-andritear  of  ^roastant  Teiioval.  The  resiilt  is  that/  ii^iead 
of  the  BqcHWe  pdgsin  round  hdeis  of  the  old  9t^}€k>  comj^tty 
system^  prorii^eial '  oudienqed  now '  see  ptgs  ^eai^f ully '  adjusted 
tx>  thepartiddar  hbies  they  occupy,  and  often- incapable  of  ifittii^ 
any  other,  instead  of  the  roti|^  performanete  of  iold,  they  ttre 
now  accustohied  to  performaneea  of  a  ttiecfaaniiati  and'SouUesfe 
•smoothness.  '  •'    -  ^  • 

In  soBie  .ways  thk  ^aui;  in  this  jxsptct  n  ^uiideniable^  in  other 
w^ys' the  losa^ is  ^edt.    lihieprovinces- 4rd^no  loager/ in  any 
effective  seiise,^  a  'dursery  off  iiedi  tiEilbnts  for  itihe  London^  thcMr^y 
for  the  art  ax^uiied*  in:  touting- tombinatk>ns%thht  of  mimicry 
ratiwr  .than  of  actings    Morebver,  pro>Mi]lci^l'pM>igbers.h4ve4o6t 
all  peraoaal  interest  atld  ^piidei  in  tfa^  local  tbeiatres^,  ^hkb  h&we ) 
no  longBX  isny  mdi^doality.  bf  theii'Owny'bat  seiveiafc^anieEb: 
frame  foi'  tbeproientatfon  .of  a  series.^of  ivtidy^iiiade)  Londot  \ 
pictures.  -  Obrlbtm^Si  pantomime  is  thq  ockly!  theatzidal' product ' 
that  has  any  i^ally  (local  £ssvoxu  in  it/  and  eren  this  i»  often  only 
a  s6cond^haad  London  production; jtonched  hp  with.^a-few 
topical  allusioBA;    Again  j  •  the  railways  irhich-  bring  Lonchnr  pso- 
diictions  to  the  country  take  country  playgoers  bV-  thethoiisand  | 
to  JLondonL   '  The  wealthier  dasses,  in  the  Lancastiikev  Yor^slnte 
and  Midland  town^  at  any  mte,  do  inmost  all  thee:  ttibatie^going 
in  London,  or  dudng  the  autumb  mdnths  when  the  leiudinfg 
London  companies  go  on  tottc*  >  Thus  thebetter  das^  of  odmedj 
and  tJirama  has  a  hard  fight  to  maintain  itself  in  the  provincea, 
and  the  companiea  devotied^  to  mclodzama/>aild  musical  ftirce 
enjoy  nm.  ominous  prepoodemncxi  of  poj^ularity. 

On  the  whokv  boweyer-^aod  thia  is  the  main  point  to  be 
observed  wsthiregard  to  the  liteiary'di^velopmeDt  of  the  <kaiaa^^ 
the  economic  movcimeiit  of  the  fiv^  and  tweo^ty.  years  between 
1 865.  and  xfigp  ^vvas  enormously  to  the  advantage  of  the  draniitic 
author.  A  .Londoti  success  meant  a  long :  series  6f  fiill  houses  tit 
high  prio^  on  «whicb  he  took  a  handsome  percentage.  The 
province,  \f!ti' which  (Eu  popular  playwright  wbuld  .often 'have  I 
three  ofc  four  plays  ^Ing  ific  Dounds.simwiltaiieoaiiriy^)  bticam^  A 
steady  :$Oj«jrti^.  of  iheokne.  And.^  finally,^  it  iwaa*  foiudd.  poi^bhi, 
ev6u  he£oce>interBAt^Qnai  copyx^ht  came  into'  force,  >ii!opoolect 
sUiigeUii^t  in  the  Unitied.Statea/  0a  thatabout  .the  heghining^bf 
the  'eighviesJurge  receipts  began*  to  pova  in  from  Amecka.  >  Thus 
suGcessfjul  dtaknatists,  insbe^d  of  living  from  hand  tambuth^Hke 
their  predecceffcNOs  of  the  pmvloua  gei^eration,  found,  thetodives 
in  comfortable  and'  even ^opulenjkjtircumstanbesj.i They  had 
leisure  for  readini;,  thought  and  ciareful: 'composition)' and  th^ 
could  afford  to:  gratify  t^eic  ambition;  with  an^oetiEisional  artistic 
experiment* .  .FaihusevnUght  mean  amoukentairyloss^of  prestige, 
buJb  it  would.ok>t  spett  ruin»  A  distinctly  progr^ssive^pirit,  theii, 
beigan  to  animate  the  leadinjg  English  dzaniatiBtS''^'<a  spiiit  which 
found  inteUigeni^f  sympathy  it  such  managers  as  John  Haxe^ 
George  .Aloxavuder^;  Beerbohm  Tcee  and  Chades  Wyndhnim 
Nor  n9Lust.it.be  foatfi^Otten  thlit^. though  th^  laws  of  htetary 
property,  inlleitNil  ai4d  iutem^tiokial;,  remained  iar  fitom. perfect^ 
it  va$;  found  possible,  to  print  and  pubH^  plays  withotlt  inaUrinl; 
loss  of  stagerigbt  eithet  at  home  or  in  Am^cicfL.  The  play  wd^ts 
of  the  present  generation  have  accordingly  a  motive  for- giving 
literary  form  and  polishto  th^ir  work  which  was  quite  inopemAive 
with  their  predecessom,  whose  productions  were^either  :ki^ 
jealously  in  manuscript  or  printed  only  in  miserable' alUl  totally 
unreadable  stage  editions.  It  isHo  small  stimulus  to  anibition 
to  know  that  even  if  a  play  prove  to  be  in  advance  of  the  ^andatds 
of  ta^te  or  thought  among  the  public  to  whidi  it  is  originality 
presented,  it  will  not  perish  utterly,  hut  wiU^  if  it  have  any 
inherent  vitality,  continue  to  live  as  literature.  ^ 


l<»  ^togfeds/^t  ^  gftinxc^mdrtMigi  iM€flle^K&l  infiueiiijd^'  whith 
•tehdS^d  fiv'the  sltme^  dlire^l^.    Tti^'estafbliyhib^t'   - 
To<  €heTh€«eFe  tiibr^dn'  PfiW^,  toiwferd^  the  b\6^'6f  18*^;-  'VJS^ 
iniq4eMiohabiy^kiafti<d  thief  begi^nitig'  of 'a^peiioiil  of    %tua^ 
i^tleii^  e3tbMl!&i^kt^hVoti^hmitahb  th^tri<(^^  >     * 

£UTt>j^.-''  ki'!^lolAti4hd  bfe>fi«i)j^^er^'t<^e  in  op«h<  rebisffioii 
a^lost'tM  avtlMid^aiet^H^  ofiScHbe  and  ttiei  8eM:bnd  Ei^piCe 
pli^yWtij^ts.  >  Hieii^  «fi^^W«S' tt>'tmitel^  to' the  staj^e  the 
reAKsmv  the"  sb-^lted^^  natursiiisb,^'  4AAch  had  b^en -donldbailt 
in  Fretieh  >fictibn  since  48yo  0«>  eailier^^atid 'this  naturalisin 
W^a  doiibtlesk;  hi'its  t^'the^ttyme^bf  t^e^siii^ntific  mdvemeot 
•ofthecentUiy.''  N^d»etb»is^Ot<ldials)bf  ol^fvation,ahdtiew 
vi^ws  as  to  thcf'hidtefrj^  anddesitin^of  the  tWce,  xtbuM  ndt  fail  to 
pfo((hibe''a>p^(»f6Uii<l^ffe^tip(««^ a^t rand  thoUjgh^  tin  mo<ki-h 
theatre  Is  a  iitfinbironi^^cidntrlmfi^;«low  tO'adjtist  itsorientatit^fa 
tothe^^nds^'thesplritf^eveniit  at  la^  be^n  to'ifevolve;  like  a 
tijktf  whidmlll,'  so  ai^'td  fifi  ilts  >salils  in  th«  mahi  chtr^M  of  the 
iitu^ctiial  attnoiphkie^.  i  '  Witldtitthyfee  ^<' four  years  ^of  its 
iCtdsptfon,  Antoihe's  cnJfMiHfflent iMid  beeniniltated  th  G^many, 
Idn^ldndiand  Ameri^.  i^tf^PreieBUhne"^  of 'Berlin  came 
Mi'esditellt:e^in  189(7,  tta«-I»de^ndQ^The&trd'of  Lond^h  ih 
r^i. '  Similar  enterprise' werb  set  on  foot  in  ^4\inf\E}i  and  other 
dtieibi '  In  I  Ametfica'seveml  lids^'  format'  experiment^  of  a  like 
oiithife/wttre  attonpted,  dhietiy  in  Boston  "atid  New  Ybrbf.  Nor 
mmst  iebeifd^gotito  that  in  Fnr^s,ftBelf  the  Tli^lttre-LftAre  did 
not  stand  nione.'  Many  other  iMI^«5  d  <rite  dprailg  up;  under 
aulrih  titles'iis  'M^hfiAlre^d'Att,^'  ^♦^hatfig'Moddtoe,'^  ^''iM&tfe 
'd^  i^Avenir  'Dtnmataqife."  The^  mosrt  important  anil'  leiist 
ephettiend  was^the^'^Th^fttf^^le  I'dSuvre/'  founded  in^td^a  by 
Alex.  LugniM>0|^  which  r^bsented  mahtly;>ithoi^h  not  ex- 
€lusivdjy,'theaymbohM:ieac€^ against ndturaHsm;'    ^  \  ■    '' 

The  ittkpttfoe  whkh  led  to  the  ebtablifehment  of  the  '^tttre 
Libre  waS)  in  the  finst  iiisCance,(«atirdy  Fren^/  ifany  lorelgn 
f ttfluedde  hdp6d  to->8iiapC' its  course,  it ^KV^-thiat  of  tiii:  gitat 
Russian  novelists.  IbUtoi's  f^i^Hud^UvMrts  wa^  the  only 
'^^ffliotic^'  play  ainiounoed  in 'Antoi»e-s  opening  manifesto. 
But  the  wholo  imovement  -waB>«o6n>  4o  receive'  a  potent  Btinndus 
frontheNorwegiiiipoe^litbrikibieivj  ^ 

Ibnm^a  iailyiomantifc  i^ky^ 'hatf  1)eeHiknc^  in  Germany 
stece  i8f5;  .In  1-^78  PiiUrt  of  SfKi€fy  add  in  iWo  A  'DoWs 
<fftww' Achieved  wider  *pop«darity,' and  hdd  ihe  German  stage 
side -by  Iside'  liirith  A  '^wkfcruficyy  iby^Bjdrnfetjeme  -  Bjdrnson. 
But.  these'  plays  had  Jittie  ;infln^noe''on '  the  Gehnan ' dvainif. 
Their >i»sthods^^ei^  mdeed,<not  essentially  diffei^nt  from  those 
of  the  French  sdiobl  >ofi  the;  Secai^d»£mptit&,.whiehwerO  then 
dutbinaiitiii  Gtonaity  hs^wett-ais  e^eiywhetei^e.  -IltiW^  Ghosts 
(acted  ia  Adgsbu^jgand  Mcfiniii|fen'^iM6^  ih'fi^rfini  £887)  that  gti^e 
the  hiifmlse  Whidi^itoalesdng'witk  the^  kiddred  im^lse  from 
tJlie>French>^^6fttr^  LiU^,  ^si<destiniel  iii  itfheJtocii^  of>a  few 
years  tO'Cieatdh  ne#'dfaMutis'ljteVathire:in>  (fonnhny;  Daring 
th&middle^diecades«f  tfad  teniuryiQetmany^hdd  pibdueed  some 
dramatists  6^  sodid  ahd  ev^n.Ycanarkable  tatenty  eabh  as  Fribdrich 
Hebbdk,  HeiiubiiSh  Lanbe,:  Karl  Gtitzkuiw  and  <}dstav  Freytag;. 
liven  tb^i  gene]iadioiik'<w^dL<heldVthe  atag^  after  ^870;  and  in- 
ohided!  PiuL/Heyse,  F^ul  iLmdauf.abrd  AdMf '^Wilbmndt,  with 
numeipus  w>rileft  ef.li^  cbmedyandiaroel^  such  aa*£J  Wiehert, 
D.  Bhmienthal,. Gj^odt  Jd^iaer,  Aj L^Attong8>a)nd -Fi'VOt}  6di<)h«> 
than>  ihad  t>nxhiced  i  gbodi  many  :^irof ka '  of  some  mtMlilt:  Bditv  in 
th^  main^r'Foench  artifidality  )and  frivolity  predominated  on 
the  Gttvihn>'sta^.  -  In  point  of  )natlve>  talent  ahdi  ofiginahty, 
the  Adstiiaii  poptikQr..|ilayWi|^ht .L^dlwig  Anaengruber  was  weK 
aheadt  of  ^  Mi  North  Getmttn  1  oootieihpdraries;^  It  was  *  in  *  1889, 
withthfiieatabliBhment.  of  tUrBe]din:FrHe''BUhne,  that  the 
reaction  >  definkely  set!  vL  In  (Berlin,-  as  ^f IJerwordfe  in  London, 
Ghosts  was  the 'first,  pky  produced  on  the  outpost  stage,  but  it 
#a^  followed  ih  BierLin  by  a  very  Tajtid  development' of  naGve 
laicntt.'  Lesa  thiin  a  moi^sh' after  thJe>perfot«iance  of  Ibsen  ^s 
plaiy,  Grechart  :Hadptnianh  -came  to  the-  fnoint  with  V&r  Siim- 
nenauf4ang\  ad  <  Immature  ^  piece'  of  almost  <  unf elieved  Zolaism, 
which  :be  soonfoUohmd  np»  however,  with  much  mokf  ixnpofHiaht 
'woiies..  hi.DasP.r$ed€Msfe9i'(tB^)i  e^nd  B^rifsatnei  Mgksthem 
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(1891)  h^  traasfenad  his  aJQegiamre  fnmi.  Zola  to  IWn.  *  His 
true  odginality  first  maaife&ted  it^df  in  Die  Weber  (1892) ; 
and  subsequently  he  produced  plays  jn  several  different  styles, 
ftll  b«s^g  tbe  stamp  of  a  potent  wdividuality.  I{is  most  popular 
productions  have  been  the  diwnatiG  poem^  Hannele  and  Die 
versunkene  Ghcke,  the  low-life  comedy  Der  Biba^pek,  and  the 
loitr-Ufe  tragedy  Fukrmann  HemcM-  Other  remarkable  play- 
wrights belonging  to  the  Freie  BUbue  group  ace  Max  Halbe 
(b.  1865),  author  of  Jugend  and,  Mutter  Brde^  and  Otto  Erich 
Hiartleben  (b.  1864),  author  of  Hanna  Jagert  and  Rasenmontag. 
These  young  men^  however,  so  quickly  gained  the  ear  of  the 
general  public,  that  the  need  I97  a  special ''  free  stage  "  was  no 
longer  felt,  and  the  Freie  BUhne,  having  done  its  work,  ceased 
to  exist.  Unlike  the  French  Th6dtre  Libre  and  the  Englirfi 
Independent  theatre^  it  had  been  supported  from  the  outset  by 
the  most  influential  critics,  and  had  won  the  day  almost  without 
a  battte.  The  productions  of  the  new  school  soon  made  their 
way  even  into  some  of  the  subvendoned  theatres;  but  it  was  the 
unsttbventioned  Deutsches  Theatejc  of  Berlin  that  most  viciously 
Gontimied  the  tradition  of  the'  Freie  Bithne.  One  or  two  play- 
wrights of  the  new  generati<mi  however,  did  not  actually  belong 
to  the  Freie  BUhne  gtoup.  Hermann  Sudermann  pfoduced  his 
first  play,  Die  Ekre^  in  1888,  and  his  most  famous  work,  Heimat, 
in  1 89  2.  In  him  the  influence  of  Ibsen  is  very  cleady  perceptible; 
while  Arthur  Schnatzlerof  Vienna,  author  of  Liebdei^  may  rather 
be  said  to  derive  his  in$pimtlon  from  the  Parisian  '^  new 
comedy."  Originality,  veiging^  sometimes  on  labnormality, 
difitivlguishes  the  work  of  Frank  Wedekind  (b.  1864),  author 
of  Erigeist  and  FrMhlingsenvachen,  Hugo,  von  HofmannsthU 
(b.  1874),  ifkYmMlektra  aaid  ^f^»  rehandles  classic  themes 
in  the  iighli  of'  modem  anthropology  and  psychology. 

The  promatem>ol  the  Th^&tre  Libre  had  probably  never  heard 
o{)Ib$i^  when  they  established  that  institution,  but  three  years 
l^ter  Ids  fame  had  peached  France,  and  Ler  RetienQ^ts^  was  prd- 
dueed  by  the  Tfai6&t]?& Libre  (29th  May  i8igo).  Within  the  next 
two  Of  three  yeacs  sdmost  ail  M&  modem  pl^^s  Vece  acted  in 
Parish  most  ol  them  eitber  by  the  Th^tre  <  Libre  or  by  L'CEuvre. 
Close  tipon  the  heels  of  the  Ibsen  influence  foUowed  another, 
less  potent,  but  by  no  zBeani  negligible.  The  exqui^te  tragic 
symbolism  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck  began  to  ibid  numetous 
admirefs  about  c8^  In  1891  hi»  one^act  play  VIntrme  was 
acted;  in  2893,  FeU^o^  et  MHisande.  By  this  time,  too,  the 
revei^ration  of  the  impulse  which  the  Th6&tre  Libre  had  given 
to  the  Freie  Bilhne  began  to  be  felt  in  France.  In  1893  Haupt- 
mann's  Die  Weber  was  acted  in  Paris,  and^  bdng  frequently 
repeated,  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impressioik. 

The  English  an^ogue  to  the  Thf&tre. Libre,  the  Independent 
theatre,  opened  its  first  season  (JVfliarch  13^  1891)  with  a  petfonur 
aace  of  Ghosts,  This  was  nbt,  however,  the  first  intiqductidn 
of  Ibsen  to  the  Englishstage.  On  the  7th  of  June  1889  (six  weeks 
alter  the  fuxKiujction  of  The  Profligate)  A  Doll's  House  was  acted 
at  the  Novelty  theatre,  and' ran  for  three  weeks,  amid  a  storm 
of  critical  controversy.  In  the  same  year  PUkrs  of  Society  was 
presented  in  LondoiL.  In  1891  iand  1892  A  Doll's  House  Was 
frequently  acted;  RosmersholM  was  produced  in  1891,  and 
again  in  1893;  in  May  and  June  1891  Hedda  Gabler  had  a  run 
of  sevetal  weeks;  and  eariy  in  1893  The  Master  Builder  enjoyed  a 
similar  passing  vogue.  During  these  years^  then,  Ibsen  was  very 
much  ^'  in  the  air ''  in  England,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Gennany. 
The  Independent  theatre,  in  the  meantime,  undec  the  manage- 
ment of  J.  T.  Grein,  found  but  scanty  material  to  deal  with.  It 
presented  translations  d  Zoia^s  TkMse  Raquin,  and  of  A  Visits 
by  the  Danish  dramatist  Edward  Brandes;  but  it  brought  to 
the  front  only  one  English  author  of  any  note,  in  the  person 
of  Geotge  Bernard  Shaw,  whose  "dMactic  realistic  play/^ 
Widowers'  Houses,  it  produced  in  December  1892. 

None  the  less  is  it  ttue  that  the  ferment  of  fresh  energy,  which 
between  1887  emd  r893  hod  created  a  new  drimatic  literature 
botli  in  France  and  in  Gennany,  was  distinctly  felt  in  England  as 
well.  England  did  not'tahe  at  all  kinjdly  to  it  '>The  productions 
of  Ibsen's  plays,  in  pafticular^  were  mceived  withian  otftdryiof 
lepTobdldon.  .  A  great  part  oif  this  <  damouf.  was  due'  to  sheer 


misunderstanding;  but  some  of  it,  no  doubt^  arose  irom  genuine 
and  deep-seated  distaste.  As  for  the  dramatists  oi  recognized 
standing,  they  one  and  all,  both  from  policy  and  from  conviction, 
adopted  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Ibsen,  eoEpressing  at  most 
a  theoretical  respect  overborne  by  practical  disHke.  Yet  his 
influ^ice  permeated  the  atmosphere.  He  had  revealed  possi- 
bilities of  technical  stagecraft  and  psychological  delineation 
that,  once  realized,  were  tiot  to  be  banished  from  the  mind  of 
the  thoughtful  playwright.  They  haunted  him  in  spite  of 
himself.  Still  subtler  was  the  influence  exerted  over  the  critics 
and  the  more  intelligent  pubhc  Deeply  and  genuinely  as  many 
of  them  disliked  Ibsen's  works,  they  found,  when  they  returned 
to  the  old-fa^oned  play,  the  adapted  frivolity  or  the  home- 
grown sentimentalism,  that  they  disliked  this  still  more.  On 
every  side,  then,  there  was  an  instinctive  or  deliberate  reaching 
forward  towards  something  new;  and  once  again  it  was  Pinoo 
who  ventured  the  decisive  step.  <| 

On  the  27  th  of  May  1893  The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  was 
produced  at  the  St  James's  theatre.  With  The  Second  Mrs 
Tanqueray  the  English  acted  drama  ceased  to  be  a  merely  insular 
product,  and  took  rank  in  the  literature  of  Europe.  Here 
was  a  play  which,  whatever  its  faults^  was  oA)vsously  comparable 
with  tbeplaysof  I>umas,of  Sudemiann,of  Bjdmson^of  Ecliegaray. 
It  might  be  better  than  some  of  these  i^ys,  worse  'than  others; 
but  it  stood  on  the  same  artistic  levd.  Thefoct  that  such  a 
play  could  not  only  be  piloduced,  but  could  brilliantly  succeed, 
on  the  London  stage  gave  a  potent  stimuAus  to  progress.  It 
encouraged  ambition  in  authois,  enterprise  in  inanagers.  What 
Hermuii  wias  to  tlie  romantic  movement  bf  the  'thirties,  and 
La  Dame  aux  camtiias  to  the  realistic  movement  of  the  'fifties^ 
The  Second  Mrs  Tanqueray  was  to  the  movement  of  the  'nineties 
towards  thle  serious  stage-portmiture  of  English  social  life. 
All  th^  iotcQs  which  we  have  been  tracing — Robertsonian  realism 
of  externals,  the  leisure  for  thought  and-  experiment  involved 
in  vastly  improved  financial  condidons,  the  substituticm  in  France 
of  a  simpler,  subtler  technique  for  the  outworn  artifices  of  the 
Scribe  school,  and  the  electric  thrill  oomsmmjcated  to  the  whole 
theatrical  lif e  o£  Europe  by  contact  with  the  genius  of  Ibsen— 
all  these  slowly  converging  forces  Coalesced  ta  produce^  in  The 
Second  Mrs  Tanqueray y  an  qaoch'^marking  play. 

Pinero  followed  up  Mrs  Tanqueray  mtYk  a  vsmaikable  series 
of  pld.y^r-'The  Notorious  Mrs  Ebbsmthy  Tke  Bmefit^fihe  Doubt, 
The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly,  Trelawny  of  the  "  WellSy*'  The 
Gay  Lord  Quex,  Iris,  Letty^  His  House  in  OrSer  and  The  Thunder- 
bolt— all  of  which  show  marked  originality  ^f  ooinception  and 
intellectual  force.  In  January  X895  Charies  Wjmdhsin  initiated 
a  new  policy  at  the  Criterion  theatre,  ind' produced  an  original 
play,  The  Bauble^hbp,  by  Henry  Atthur  Jones.  It  belonged 
very  distinctly  to  the  pre-TaUqueray  order  of  things;  but  the 
same  author's  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,  in  thef  following  year, 
showed  an  almost  startlingly  sudden  access  of  talent,  idnch  was 
well  maintained  in  such  later  works  as  Mickad  imd  his  Lost 
Angel  (1896),  that  admirable  comedy  The  Liars  (1897),  and 
Mrs  Dane^s  Defence  (1900).  Sydney  Grundy  prbduced  after 
1893  by  far  his  most  important  original  wotks,  The  Greatest  of 
These  (1896)  and  The  Debt  of  Honour  (T900).  -R.  C.  Carton, 
breaking  away  from  the  somewhat  laboured  sen  timentalism  of  his 
earlier  maimer,  produced  several  light- comedies  of  thoroughly 
original  humour  and  of  excellent  literary  woiikmanship — Lord 
and  Lady  Algy,  Wheels  within  Wheels,  Lady  Hunhvortk^s  Ea^ 
periment,  Mr  Hophinson  and  Mr  Pte^  and  the  Countess. 
Haddon  Chambers,  in  The  TyranHy  of  Tears  (1899)  and  The 
Atmkening  (1901),  produced  two  i^ys«f  a  merit  scarcely  fore- 
shadowed in  his  earlier  efforts. 

What  was  of  more  importance,  a  neW  generation  of  play- 
wrights came  to  the  front.  Its  most  notable  r^resentatives 
were  J.  M.  Barrie,  who  displayed^  his  inexhaustible  gift  of  humor- 
ous observation  and  invention  iit  QualUy  Street  (i^os),  The 
Admirable  Ctichton  (1903),  Little Mofry{t^^)>,  Petier  Pan  (r904), 
Alice  Sit-by-the^ire'  (1905)  *and  What  Eoer^  Woman  Knows 
(i9o8);;Mr8  Craigie  ("  John  01^•v^eP  HobbeS-'"),  who  prOddced  in 
The  Ambassador   (»898) 'a  comedy  ^* 'fine  actbtnpli^hMent; 
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and  H.  V.'Estaiond,  Alfred  Stttio,  Hiibert  Henty  IXovies,  W.  S. 
Maugham,  RuddH  Besier,  Roy  Homiman  and  J.  B.  Fagaa. 

MeanwMfe,  the  efibrts  to  rdieve  the  drama  from  the  pressure 
of  the  long-run  system  had  not  been  confined  to  the  Independent 
theatre.  Several  other  enterprises  of  a  like  nature  had  proved 
more  or  less  short-lived;  but  the  Stage  Sodety,  founded  in  i^oo, 
was  conducted  with  more  energy  and  perseverance,  and  became 
a  real  force  in  the  dramatic  world.  After  two  seasons  devoted 
mainly  to  Bernard  Shaw,  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck  and  Hat^tmann, 
it  produced  hi  its  third  season  The  Marryinf  of  Ann  Leefe,  by 
GxanviUe  Barker  (b.  1877),  who  had  developed  in  its  service  his 
remarkable  gifts  as  a  pioduter  of  plays.  A  year  or  tw6  later, 
Barker  sta^id  for  another  organization,  the  New  Century 
theatre.  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  rendering  of  the  Hippolykis 
of  Euripides;  and  it  was  partly  the  success  of  tids  production 
that  suggested  the  Vedrenne^Batker  partnership  at  the  Court 
theatre,  which,  between  1904  and  1907,  gave  an  extraordinary  im- 
pulse to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  theatre.  Adopting  the  ^*  short^ 
run  '*  system,  as  a  compromise  between  the  long-run  and  the 
repertory  systems,  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management  made  the 
pla3rs  of  Bernard  Shaw  (both  old  and  new)  for  the  first  time  really 
popular.  Of  the  pkys  already  published  You  Never  Can  Tell 
and  Man  and  Supemum  were  the  most  successful;  of  the  new 
pla3rs,  John  Bull's  Other  Island,  Major  Barbara  and  The  Doetor^s 
Dilemma,  int  though  Shaw  was  the  mainstay  of  the  enter- 
pr»e,  it  gave  (^portunities  to  several  oilier  writers,  the  most 
notable  being  John  Galsworthy  (b.  1867),  anthor  of  The  Sthet 
Box  and  5)(Wft,  St  John  Hankin  (iS69r-i909),  author  of  The 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  and  The  Ch(arUy  thiU  began  m  Hotke,  and 
Granville  Barker  himself,  whose  i^ys  The  Voysty  InherUance 
and  Waste  (1907)  were  among  the  most  important  products  of 
this  movement.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  production 
of  the  Hippotytus  was  followed  up  by  the  production  of  the 
Trojan  Women,  the  Electra  and  the  Medea  ot  Euripides,  all 
translated  by  Gilbert  Murray. 

The  impulse  to  which  were  due  the  Indei^endent  theatre,  the 
Stage  Society  and  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management,  combined 
with  local  influences  to  bring  about  the  foundation  in  Dublin 
of  the  Irish  National  theatre.  Its  moving  spirit  was  the  poet 
W.B.  Yeats  (b.  1865;),  who  wrote foritCa^/tid»f*^i-fl'odli%an,  The 
Hour-Glass,  The  Kin^s  Threshold  and  one  or  two  other  plays. 
Lady  Gregory,  PadralC  Collum,  Boyle  and  other  authors  also 
contributed  to  the  repertory  of  this  admitttble  little  theatre;  but 
its  most  notable  products  were  the  plays  of  J.  M.  Synge  (1871- 
1909),  whose  Riders  to,  the  Sea,  Well  of  the  Saints  and  Pta'^boy 
of  the  Western  World  showed  a  fine  and  original  dramatic  faculty 
combined  with  extraordinary  beauty  of  style. 

Both  in  Manchester  and  in  Glasgow  endeavours  have  been 
made,  with  considerable  success,  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the 
touring  system,  by  the  establishment  of  resident  companies 
acting  the  better  class  of  modem  plays  on  a  '*  short-run  ''  plan, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Vedrenne-Barker  management.  The 
Mancbi^ter  enterprise  was  to  some  extent  subsidized  by  Miss  £. 
HominMin,  and  may  therefore  claim  to  be  die  first  endowed 
theatre  in  England.  The  need  for  endowment  on  a  much  larger 
scale  was,  however,  strongly  advocated  in  the  early  years  of  the 
2oth  century  by  the  more  progressive  supporters  of  English 
drama,  and  in  1968  found  a  place  in  the  scheme  for  a  Shakespeare 
National  theatre,  which  was  then  superimposed  on  the  earlier 
proposal  for  a  memorial  commemorating  the  Shakespeare 
tercentenary,  organized  by  an  influential  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  scheme 
involved  the  raising  of  £5^0,000,  half  to  be  devoted  to  the 
requisite  site  and  building,  while  the  remainder  would  be  in- 
vested so  as  to  furnish  an  annual  subvention. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  English  literary  drama, 
as  opposed  to  the  acted  drama.  The  two  classes  are  not  nearly 
so  distinct  as  they  once  were;  but  plays  continue  to  be  produced 
from  time  to  time  which  are  wholly  unfitted  for  the  theatre, 
and  others  which,  though  they  may  be  experimentally  phtced 
on  the  stage,  make  their  appeal  rather  to  the  reading  public. 
Tennyson  had  essayed  in  his  old  age  an  art  which  is  scarcely 


to  be  ma^eied  after  the  energy  of  youth  has  passed.  He  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  occupy  himself  more  or  less  with  diama, 
and  all  his  plays,  except  HurM,  found  their  way  to  the  stage^ 
The  Cup  and  Becket,  as  we  have  seen,  m^t  with  a  certain  success, 
but  The  Promise  of  May  (iS8a) ,  an  essay  in  conten^Mrary  drama, 
was  a  disastrous  faihue,  wliile  The  Palcen  (1879)  and  The 
Foresters  (acted  by  an  American  company  in  189^)  made  little 
impression.  Lord  Tennyson  was  certainly  not  lacking  in  dramatic 
faculty,  but  he  worked  m  an  outworn  form  which  he  had  no 
longer  die  strength  to  renovate.  Swinburne  continued  now  and 
then  to  cast  his  creations  in  the  dramatic  mould,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  dramas  attained  either  the  vitality  or  the  popu- 
larity of  his  lyrical  poems.  Mary  Stuart  (i88x)  brought  his 
Marian  trilogy  to  a  dose.  In  Locrine  he  produced  a  tragedy  in 
heroic  couplets**^  thing  pmbably  unattempted  since  the  age 
of  Dryden.  The  Sisters  is  ia  tragedy  of  modem  date  with  a 
medieval  drama  insetted  by  way  of  interlude.  Rosamund, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards  (1899),  perhaps  approadied  more  nearly 
than  any  of  his  former  works  to  the  concentration  essential  to 
drama.  It  may  be  doubted',  howevter,  whether  his  copious  and 
ebullient  style  could  ev^  reaky  subject  itself  to  the  trammelsof 
dramatic  form.  Of  othtt  dramas  on  the  Elizabethan  model, 
tiie  most  notable^  perhaps,  were  the  works  of  two  ladies  who 
adopt  the  pseudcmym  of  "  Michael  Beld";  CalHrrhoB  (t.8^4), 
Brutus  Utter  (1887),  and  many  other  dramas,  shdw  considerate 
power  of  Imagination  and  esq^^ession,  but  are  burdened '  by  a 
:  deliberate  aLrtifidaliCy  both  of  technique  and  style.  -  Alf  rad  Austtin 
put  forth  several  volumes  in  dramatic  form,  such  ab  Savonaivla 
:  ()f88i).  Prince  Lucifer  (iBS^)yBngUnul's  DarUng  <(896),  Plodifm 
fiM  (1905).  They  are  laudable  hi  hitention  aad<  fluent  in 
Uttemnce.  Notable  ad<titio»s  to  the  purely  litemty  drama  wece 
mode  by  Robert  Bridges  i&i  his  Prometheus  (1:883),  Nerc^  (1885), 
1  The  Feast  of  Baechus  (1869),  and  otho*  solid  plays  in  v^ree^  full 
of  sdenbe  ahd  skiH,  Init  less  charming  than  his  lyridai  poeiAiR. 
Sir  Lewis  Morris  made  a  drataiatic  «cperinie»t  in  Gy^^is,  but  was 
not  encouraged  to  repeat  It.     : 

From  theoutset  of  his  taieer,  John  Davidsoti  (z857**X909)  was 
haunted  by  the  conviction  that  he  Was  a  bom  dramatist;  but 
his  earlier  T^ays,  such  as  Smith:  a  Tragedy  (r686),  Bruce:  a 
Chronicle  Play  (1884)  and  Scaramoueh  in  Nauos  (1888),  contained 
more  poetry  than  drama;  and  his  later  pieces,  such  as  Se^s 
the  Man  (1901),  The  Theairocrat^(t^^)  and  the  Triumph  of 
Mammon  (1907),  showed  a  spedes  of  tuitnilent  imagination, 
but  became  more  and  more>  fantastic  and  impracticiible. 
Stej^hen  PhilHps  (b.  1867),  on  the  other  hand,  having  had  some 
experience  as  an  actor,  wrote  always  with  the  stage  in  view. 
In  his  first  play,  Paolo 'and  Francesca  (1899;  produced  in  1909), 
he  succeeded  in  combining  great  beauty  of  diction  with  intense 
dramatic  power  and  vitality.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Herod 
(1900);  but  in  Ulysees  (1903)  and  Nero  (1906)  a  great  falMng- 
off  in  constructive  power  was  only  partially  redeemed  by  the 
fine  inspiration  of  individual  passages. 

The  collaboration  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  with  William 
Ernest  Henley  produced  a  short  series  of  interesting  experiments 
in  dmma,  two  of  which.  Beau  Austin  (1883)  and  Admiral  Guinea 
(1884),  had  more  than  a  merely  experimmital  value.  The 
former  was  an  emotional  comedy,  treating  with  mre  distinctkm 
of  touch  a  difficult,  almost  an  impossible,  subject;  the  latter  was 
a  nautical  melodrama,  raised  by  force  of  imagination  and  diction 
into  the  region  of  literature.  Iincompambly  the  most  im^rtknt 
of  recent  additions  to  the  Hterary  drama  is  Thomas  Hardy's 
vast  panorama  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  entitled  The  Dynasts 
(1904-1908).  It  is  rather  an  epic  in  dialogue  than  a  play;  but 
however  we  may  classify  it  we  cannot  but  recognize  its  extras 
ordinary  intellectual  and  imaginative  powers. 

United  States, — ^American  dramatists  have  shown  on  the^r 
own  acc6unt  a  progressive  tendency,  quite  as  marked  aa  that 
which  we  have  b^en  tracing  in  England.  Down  to  about  1890 
the  influence  of  France  had  been  even  more  predominant  in 
America  titan  in  England.  Thfe  only  American  dramatist  of 
eininfence,  Bronsott  H6wii*d  (1842-1908),  was  a  discip^le,  though 
a  very  able  one,  o^  the  FVenth  school.    A  certain  stirring  of  native 
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ongiiiility  maaii^stfid  Hs(»H.duri9fi  tJi^  '4gl|tiiia9i  Whw  ansmosi 
of  iMUDli-improvided  f«i)ce9,  a^^QiijELti^  with.  the.  lu^mes  of  tiyx>: 
ac^Qfrxaaaa^nfr  HainjgaiLr  &nd  S««i;.  d^QicJ:^  low  4^  in  New 
York  with  real  obteFvatig«i»  though  u&.' a  cnKie/vand.  iormloi^ 
maoDclr. .  About  thie  sa^Q  time  a  native  3tjle  of  p^ularimelp^ 
dmma  bcigao  to  jnajceit&api^eara^e^apliiy.of  ppnvei^^thMial  aad 
ne^^bleplot^  wluc}i  att]iaetediby>  jrea»0a.of  pae.cKr  /nose  iaith*' 
fuUy  obaerved  characterrt^ype^,  gt^nedrf^y:  taken  ftom  country 
life.  The  Old  M^mesieail,  written. by  D^w»aa  Tboinp^n,  who 
himself  acted  in  it,  was  the  most  popular  plf^y  of  thja  class. 
Rude  aa  it  was,  it  distinctly  foreshadowed  that  faitbluhPic^ 
to  the  extemai  aapiect^,  at  any  Jcate,  o£  everyday  life^  in  whicb^ 
lied  the  strength,  of  the  native  Amem^aa  dramfk^  >  tt  i^as  Ma: 
sort  of  free  theatre  in.Boistoti  that,  Jan^es  A.  Heme  (i&toriQOl) 
produced  in  1891  his  realistic  drama  of  modem  li£q^4^ai;£^^f 
Fleming,  which  did  a  great  deal  to  awaken  the  interest  .of  lUtfirftry 
America  in  the  jtheatdcal  movem/ent.  Hecne,  sw  actor  a^.^ 
most  aceoi»pliahed  3tage-manager,  next  piodttoed  a.dtaina  of 
rural  life  in  New  England,  Shore  Acres  (2^9^)^  which  made  an 
immenoe  popular  success.  It  waa  a  play  ,qf  the.QA^  ffomesiescki 
type,  but  very  much  mp«tt  coherent  and  wfciatic^  His  ne«t 
play,  Grifiik  Dami^fofi  (1893),  founded  lOn  a  novel,  was  a  drami^ 
of  life  in:  Virginia  during  the  Clivil  War,  ad^urabJet  in  its  atre^ngth 
and  quiet  since^ty;  white  in,  hid  laat  vaxk^S^gSarbow^  i^9^t 
Hetine  returned  rtx>  th^  atn;idy  of  rustic,  cbaiiacter,  this  time  in 
I^ong  Island*  Home  showed  hum^A  nature  in  it$  more  obvious, 
and  straightforward  aspecta,  making.no  attempt  iatpsycbolpgica} 
subtlety;  hv^  within  hiaowxi.Umits  he. waa  an^aidnUrabtei crafty-, 
maffk,  Theaamep£eoccup4Mon^withi^<:alcQtourJaman>totinrtbe; 
pluys  oi  Ail«pyi3tMS  M.  Thomaa,  a  writerof  genuine  h^umour  a^ 
originality^  jEiia  localism  anAounoeSiitaeUin'tihe.^ery.^ttea  of 
his  mcpt  pijfpvAfLirphy»--*'AMamai, M  M^iAawap  Af^t/^otM-  iWe. 
alaO  madfira^trikingimccess  j«L  HheWMMn^  Mqut^Vl  ]^ay  deeding 
with  tbe  pbenOmfiaa  oi  hypnotisafc  >aDd  sugge^On.  Clyd^  fitch 
(]i86^-ii09^>an  immeoady  psoUficpiaywrigbt  of  indubitable. £|bilr 
ity,  after  becoming  known  by  some  esperifi^t^dn  qna^rhistofi; 
drama  j(notfi^y JVia^^MmciTa/e^!  189^;  Atr6«ra  i^fitc^Mr,  r«3op)» 
devoted  hunaelf  .ma£nly>  to  social i drama; on  the. (French  n^iM: 
in  which^iiiSiiaest  nOtaMe  efforts  JbftVe  been.  r^jC^Mii^ar^;(  1900) » 
The  Truth  (tQ06)^  and  Tik  ihrlm^(k4SrfieH'£yesit9f>i^)y  .la 
pdf^ulas  dl»«aa,,  wilti  iflabo^aite  :3ceIlie^;Ulusj(a:l^ticMl,  li^iUiaipa 
Giltel.t«.:(b.  I8i6)^£)avid^Bela8^o.{b,  laso)  '^nd . eharl^i^/Klek;^, 
(hoiiSi^t^jj.tove  done^Aotablef  wQrkj  iWil^iam  Y^^i^  Mooi^. 
(blvfcSd^)  .prpducediin  TheGreifi  BMdis  (fceoy)  a^playofiSCMWPw^f^ii 
higbber  jutt|iptic  0retcmsi^^  .Walter: in. ;;f!<^  in  FmH' 

( m08)  jsnd  Jfe  S0fsi^  Wiky.  ( JJ900)  dealt.  (Vigorously  wi|h  ds^i^-. 
ac^ri^tid  themes  o£  modem  U^  and  iE)dward  Sheld9in  produced  in 
SakfaitiimWetl^ slum dramaoi veryis^^klngiroalism*  .Thepn^tio 
aide  of  drama  was  xsmnkf  rQpiSesent^d  by  Percy,  MackayeX^y- 
i§7S)»  whose  Jea/fnte  d'Arc  (1906)  and  Sappho  and  Fhaon  showed 
a  high  ambition  and  no  smaU  jyiterary  powen  On  the  whole  it, 
may  be  said  that,  though  the  ^nandal  conditions  of  the  American 
stage  are  even  more  unfortunate  than  those  which  prevail  in 
England^  they  have  {ailed  to  check  a  very  strong  nwvement 
towards  nationalism  in  drama.  Season  by  season,  A>nerica 
writes  more  oif  h^r  own  plays,  good  or.  bad,  and  becomes  less 
dependent  on  imported  work,  whether  French  or  English. 

ig),. German  Drama, 

The  history  of  the  Gennan  dmma  diSers  widely  froni  that 
of  the  English,  though  a  close  contact  is  observable  between 
them  at  an  early  point,  and  again  at  relatively  recent  points,  in 
their  annals.  The  dramatic  literature  of  Germany,  though  in  its 
beginnings  intimately  connected  with  the  great  national  move^ 
ment  of  the  Reformation,  soon  deyoted  its  efforts  to  a  sterile 
imitation  of  f<Mreign  models;  while  th^  popular  stage,  persistently 
suitii^  itself  to  a  robust  but  grosSi  tast^,  lik^ewi^  largely  due  tp 
tba  influence  of  foreign  ezao^l^s,  seemed 4estined  to  a. hopeless 
decay.  The  literary  and  the  acted  drama  were  thu^  estranged 
from  one. another  during  a  period < of  ^^traordinaoy  lengtt?; 
nor  was  It.  till,  the  middle  of  t^,  i^jth  cenitujor  that,  with  the 
^pimng  of  at  mof«  hopeful  era.jSor  tho4>^4  ^d  .literatuf^  of  the 


nation,  tJ^^vWRIiM^n  oi  dflam^'c  tow^tnif  iwd  fthg  ^tn^e  ^egs^n  to 
accomplish  I  itaeli  .S^for/^:  tihe.(end'/«fvlie.iS^me;j|entuj^  tho 
progress io^th^Oonnan  djiwa  4|i.  itjs.  ^mw  begap  ii^l  ijifluroce 
thatiof  othQr;n$vti<Hi^, and  by  the  widely  qpn^pr^^ben^ivechafracter 
0^  its  Ute9:at)Lii)Si'as  well  as  by  the  av^tivity  of  its  st9g^  to  ii^vite  a 
s|beadilyincr«iaaing  interest..  ;^    - 

It  /should  be^.  premised  tb^t  in  its  beginnings  t^e; modern 
German  draniLa.might  have  seemed  likely  to^beinSuenced  even 
more  largely  than  ^Ih^  English  or  the  Frenchsby  thjs 
c^ioii^  nnit^rion  <rf  clasagpcal  models  which ;  marked  ^*  ^^^^^ 
the)  periods  joif  tl^e  ^nais^nc;ea,nd.the  Refoimti^tipn; 
but  here  the.  impnlAe  of  originality  was  wanting. to 
bring  about  a^spqirdy  9Jad  g^dually  a  complete  emandpatiozx, 
and  imitativo  i^roduction  .continued  in  an  all  but;  endless 
Sjsries^.  The  £jst  German  (and  indeed  the  qarliest  transalpine) 
wriiter  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  ^f  the  modern  Latin  drama  df 
the  .I(taUans  was  the  famous  Strs^ssburg  humanist  Jacob 
Wimpheling  (1450-1^528),  whose  comedy  of  Siylphq  (J480),  an 
attack. upon  the  ignoranpe  of  the.  pluralist  beneficed  clergy, 
m^rks  a  kind  of  epoch  in^  th^  InatQrx  ^f  Gennan  dramatic  ^ort. 
It  was  succei^ed  by.  many  other  La^n.fplay^  ol  various  kinds, 

among  which  may  be  menl4oned  J«  K^r^i]a^jb|ter'sC<?<^r<^.(<4^5)' 
satirizing  pedjantic  schoolmasters;  a  series  .of  ;historical.  dr^Emaas 
in  a  moralizing  vein,  partly  pn  the  .Tui;ki.^h  pqril^  jas  well  as  of 
comedies,  by  Jacob  tocher'  (1471-1528) ;  ,tw^  ,plays  ;by  the  great 
Johann  Reuchiin*  of , which  the  so-called  H;^f»if<jj  went  through 
more  than  thirty iiaditions;  and  th^  l>Mfim  Oiamfi.,  with.suftother 
play  likewise  in  honour  €e(  the  ^n^p^rpr'^a^jmili^  I.^  by  the 
celebrated  Viiennese  scjiolarConrfid  Qeltes  ( 1459^1.508).  Sebastian 
Brant's  .ffi^^j^  in  fiivio,i%  $12)  isjos^  Jw^  ^^iW^4  Pirck- 
beimer's  fickti^  dedpM^s  (1,520)  survive  a^a  dra^atic^con^p^^' 
tipn  to  Jjul^heifs  coptroy^ersy  with  one  cfhismost  actiyeo^ppjients. 
The  Aci^^sh^  .,{^$2Sf)  of  W^  Qnapl^aeus  (o/io^  FuUop^us,  his 
natiye..n$kme  wa^  de  Voider}  abM;>uld^fd3P^.b^:Bientione^  in  the 
present  connexion,  as,  though  a  Dutchman  by; birth,  he  spent 
most  of  hifi.  litfp^ry  lift  i9  Germaziy.  T}us  Terentji^i).  version  of 
tbCi  pa^ble  pf  tbe^iP^odig^  $m  w^  printed  in  an  alpciosjl;  .endless 
nnmber  of  editions»,'as  well.a^  in.  vario^^  vei;sio|^^,  4n,  modem 
tonguc^^  aniong  which ireferenoe  has:alreia^y  be^ii  n^da  tp  the 
Englisb, for  Ae.us'^ pf .^di05d#„by  J>  P,al4r«r^Xii^^^    .^acro- 

pedin?  (i^fw«hv^4t)belonfl^  Y^beUy^p  the^^  in 

G€?imiyJ»y  tjbe  ,strP^ni,  <>f  ^hes^  copiRoaiti^n^. continued  ,tp  flow 

almost  withoqtf  J iabal»^^.tjljnai«bwt  tbe,Te^Ji<^ri  K^  .^^  the 
i6tb  .oenjury-;  butuathe  jdays  of  the,  Rrf^iroaiip/x.U  takes  a 
turn,  to  stcriptural^ubjects,  and  during  the  clatter  ^part  of  the 
ceni^ury  remaina  on  the  whole  faithful  to  this  pref e^rence.^  .  These 
Latin  plays  may  be -called  s^odb-drama^ .  in  the,  niost  precise 
si^a^;  for,  they,  were  bot]i,pei^oirm^d  in  the  acho^Js  and  read 
in  class  with  commentaries  ^ciaUy  composed  for  ,tbem;  nor 
w^ite;^ce{>t  yery.Tejl^ctantly:  tha^  in  this  age  th^  vernacular 
drama  was  allowed  to  intrude  into  schol^.tic.  cirig^es.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  ,the  Jesuit;  order,  which  afterwapds  proved  so 
keenly  alive  to  the  influence  which  drajmaticp^rr  ,«.  j,^  ^ 
formances  exercise  over  thq  youthful  mjnd,  only  ^^fof*.* 
very  gradually  abandoned  the  principle,  form^allsf 
sanctioned  in  their  Ratio  studiorum,  that  the  acting  of  plays 
(these  being  always  jn  the  Latin  tongue)  should^  only  rarely  be 
permitted  ia  their  seminaries.  The  flourishing  period  of  the 
Jesuit  drama  begins  with  the  spread  of  the  order  in  the  west 
and  south* west  of  the  Empire  in  the  last  decade  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  then  continues,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  good 
and  evil,  with  a  curipus  intermixture  of  I,atln  and  German 
plays,  during  the,  whole  of  the  17th  and  the  better  part  of  the 
i8th.  These  productions,,  which  ranged  in  t)ieir  subjects  from 
biblical  and  classical  story  to  themes  of  contemporary  history 
(such  as  the  relief  of  Vienna  by  Sobiesky  and  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick),  seem  generally  to  bear  the  mark  pf  their  authorship— that 
pf  teachers  appointed  by  their  superiors  to  execute  this  among 
other  tasks  allotted  to  them;,  but,  as  it  seems  uniiecessary  to 
retnifn   to   this  special  growth,  it   may  be  ,a4ded  that   the 

^A  drama  entitled  Speculum  vUae  humanae  10  inenrioned  a.s 
produced  by  Aiphduke.  Ferdinand  ot' the  T^ol.  in  1^94. ' 
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extX9/ot^apsj;y  pFQ^cfiyeimSr  of;  ^9  J^^it  dramaitigta,  ^a4  ^he 

steafiin/essr  pi  settr^epf^ll^on  w^b  i$^  anally  cbaracteristip.oj^ 

them,  should  warn  U4,a,g9iaat  w4en;atipgi  Us  iii&tfenc^  \ippii  i| 

cbnsiclerab^prop^Mti^Q.  of  the  ludion's  oduc^itjo^al  life  4ujciQg  ^ 

loBgsu^Xjdssioiiptc^uueuratJions*..  .   ,i/;r.'»M 

Whit^  the.  sctu>lai3^  of-  the  GenafMi;  Rei»ajfsai»c^,  vftio  becai?Q,e, 

so  k^geiy  the  agents  of  the  IUfpr^^^oa^  e^g^Hy  diiiij^ 

a^gia^       scnptHiiai  suhjects  in  Uie  Lat^i,  juui,  sonieiUii^es  (as  in 

^2J         tii^  <5a^  of  Luth^'S:prot4ge  B.  Rebhun^)  i|i  the  Jiati,ve 

tQag^^i  the  saiQe  iBfljuenoe  made  itself  felt  inr  aapth^f 

aphere  of  dxaaaptatic  activity-    Towards^  the  close  of  the 

nuddle  ages,  as  haa  been  sqen»  dxaoiatic  peifonaapcea 

had  in  Oennany,  asin  Sngla^d^  largely  fallen  into  the  h^ds.pf 

the  civic  jgildst  ai^d  the  ooipposition  of  plays  was  more  espef^aUy, 

cultivated  by>  the  masteir-singers  of  ^iiiemberg  and  other  tdwn^ 

It  was  thu»  th^t,  U9der  the  influence  of  the  Ref  ormation^  and  oi 

the  inq;>ttUe  given  iby  Luther  and  othei^  to  the  use  pf  High 

Germftnas  die.popular  Utevary  topgue,  Hans  Sacha,  the  immortal 

ahoemaker  of  Nurembe^,;  seemed  destined  to  become 

^SL         the  fathea?  of  the  populfu:  German  drama.    In  hia 

pjiays,  /'  fiiiidtua),"  ''  9ecu]ar/V  and  Fastnofhts^pida 

alike,  the  interest  indeed  Ue^  in  the  dialogue  rather  than  in  the 

action,  nor  do  they  display  any  attempt  at  development  o^ 

chamcter*    In  their  subjecta,  whether  derived  from  Scripture 

or  from  p<)i>uhir  legfvid  and  fiction,'  there  is  no  novelty,  and  in 

their  trea/tment  no  originality-    But  the  healthy  vigour  an4 

fresh  humour  of  this  marveUo^^y  fertile  author,  and  his  innate 

sympathy  wicb  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  burgher  clasji 

to  wjhich  he:  belonged,  were  elements  of  g^nuin^e  promise-^a 

promiser  which  the  event  was  signally  to  disappoint.    Tho^igh 

the  manner  of  Hao^  Sachs  found  a  few  followers,  and  is  recogni^*- 

able  in  the  German;  p<)pular:  drama  even  of  the  beginning  of  the 

17th  century,,  the. literature  of  the  Refoi^nation^  of  which  his 

works  may  claim.iO  {orm.  part,  wa^  soon  absorbed .  m  labours  pf 

a  very  different  kind.    The  stage,  after  admitting  novelties 

introduced  if r^iA  ItiAy  or  (under  Jeawt  ^upervisioia)  fxiom  Spain, 

wa&  aubjeeted  to.  anotjber  and .  enduring  infiu^^nce.   .Among:  tl^e 

foreign. ^Hors  of  various  dilations  who  flitted  through  thei  ifh 

\\   .  •. ,  misaerabte  courts;  of  the  empire,  or  ;f ound  a  temporary 

^^^.  -  bom^  there),  spedal  prominence  was  ax^i\iiBed,  towf^rd^ 

^SSLiM.  theclosfiof  the  i6th  a^dia  theeai^  y^ars.ol  the  ^yth 

cfvitury,  t^the  ''  EngUah  comedians,"  who  appeared 

at  Cassd,  Wolfenbiittid,  Emrlin,  Dresden,  Cologne,  &c.    Througii 

these,  pkyeta  a  a»wiber .  of  early  EngUsh  dramas  found  their  wf^y 

into !  Gtomftiiy  ^  wh«^  itmy  were  perfo^rmed  in  more  or  lei^ 

imperfect  veisiDQa,  and.caUed  forth  imitations  by  native  authors. 

I>uke  HeaiOf  ^Jidius  of  Bi'UBSwick-Liineburg.'  (rs64*i6jt3)  ajud 

Jacob  Ayseff  (a  dtiMn  of  Nuremberg,  where  h^  died,  1605) 

repfiosenfc  the.endeavours  of  the  eady  German  dpama^  to  ^uit  its 

still  .uncouth  focma  to  themea  suggested  by  Epgh^b  e»imples; 

andi  it.  their<  woi^ksy  and  in  .those  of  .contc|mpprary  pla3^W9:ights, 

there.  rs8|»|Mars  no  small  pact  of  what  we  imy  conclude  to  have 

been'  the  **  £>igU^  eomediana' "  HperUnreJ^    (fbe  converse 

inflneace  oi.Gferman,  tjbemes  broui^t  home  with  them  by  tbe 

English  actoia^  fif  setr  in  ,mo^km  \xy  their  stJoUing  ubiquity, 

canAot  have  been  equal  in  eytent*  tbougti  Shakespeare  himself 

may  have  ;derivied  the  idea  of  one  of  bis  ^lots^  from. such  a 

source)^    But,  thovigh:  w^ome  to  both  prinoe^  and  p^ple, .  the 

exettions  of  these^fordgn  oomedtanB,  and  of  the  native  iniitatora 

wha.  soon  arose  in  tiie;eadieatpi;o£e^ional  oompanies  of  actors 

known  in  Gertnany^  Instead  of  bringiilg  about  a  union  between 

the  stage  ahd  UtenU^uie,  ledtto  a  diprectl^- opposite  results.   The 

popularity  o£  these  stroUeiS  ira^  owing  partly  to  the  (very  real) 

fakXkdand  other  horrors  with  which,  their  .plays  :were  delu^» 

partly  to /.the  buffoonery  with  nrhisl^  they  seasoned,  aixl.the 

vajriou^  tricks' and  feats  with  winch  they  dUversified,  their  p^r 

^Susonwy,  (finsOUhcs  Spnl)  (1536),  &c.    Sisct  Birkalso  brpught 

out  a  play  on  the  story  of  Susanna,  which  he  had  previously  treated 

in  a  Latiti  f6rm,  in  the  vernacular  (1552). 

«  SieifHed ;  EiOenipfegel,  flte. 

*  Swahnat;  VmeenHus  LadisUms,  &c.   . 

^  Mahamt^;  Edward. IIL ;  HamUt;  Romeo  and  Juliet,  &c.       . 

•  The  Tempest  (Ayrer,  Comedia  v.  d.  schonen  Sidea), 


umn^ 


formanc^s,:  /Tfl^e  -iijepfl^ntatJiwa.  of.,  tb^,  i;?^)^^^,  flo,iifpa.,haf| 
learnt  mu4i  ofi  their  w^  from  their  brethreijiL.in  tJl^e.I^/E^thcrlands, 
wHere  in  this  ppjp4.t^.^r^  pf  grpjtesq^  f^V^n^  g^e^y .flourishes}. 
Nor  ^etei  the  a*^  /»f  o^feff  art^;Ae;gIejcted,'^tq  t Wi  day  in  Gepftapy 
processors,  f>f  the  '/.  eqviestfis^n  dramt^  j'  ai;e  JMX)wn  by  the  popular 
appellfUfioji  9,f ."  jlj^jj^h  rfder^."  ;  J^fom  these, trup  descendants 
of  the . W^i[^,  t,bj&n,  t.^  .prof i^ion^  actpx^  i|i  Qeipcn^y  inherited 
a  vari^y„Qf  t^ricka,  ^pdj  traditioyos^  and  soon  the  favourite 
'figiuesof  th^  popular  comif;  stage  became  .conventional,,  and 
wece.stereiQtyped.by  the.i^  of  ma^.  ,  Ainong  tbl^  ^  ac« 
knowledis^d  supremacy,  ^iy^s,  acquired  by  the  nf^tiye  Han:^  Wurst 
(j8^ckPiidding)r-of  whose  name  Luther  di^yowed  the  invention, 

and  whois)uiown,aire^4y  to  Ha9s,  Sachs — t^e  privileged  buffoon, 
and  for  a  long  series  of  gjc^erations  the  real  lord  and  iqc^aster,  of 
thf^.tierman  stage-  If  that  stage,  with  its  grossness  and  ribaldry, 
se;eped  likely  to  b^pbme  pern^Lnently  estranged  from 
thie  tastes  and,  ^ymp^hles  of  the  educated  (passes, 
the  fault  was  \\y  no, means  entirely  its  own  and  that  Mf  f^f» 
of  its  patron  the  populace.  The  times  were  eyil  times  Sf^^ 
for  a  national  effort  of  any  kindf  and  poetic  literature 
was  in  all  its  branches  pfissing  into  the  hands  of  ^chplar^  who 
were  often  pedants,  and  whose  language  was  a  jargon  of  learned 
affectationa.  Thus  things  continued^  .^111  the  awful  visitation 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  ^s^r  ca$t  a  general  blight  upo^  the  nfttional 
life,  and  the  traditions  pf  the  popular  theatxe  were  left  to  the 
guardianal^p  of  the  jgdarionettesCl^if^^enf^ie/f)! 

When,  in  the  midst  of  that  war,  German  poets  once  more 
began  to  essay  the  dprap^atic  fi>rm«  the  national  drama  was  left 
outside  their  i;ange  of  vision. ,  jyi.  Opitz,  who  hold^  an  j^ 
honoured  Pilace  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  utanry 
and  Utex atu^e,  in  this. hranplb. of  hiahtboiur^ ,cpntei;vted  dnak nt 
himself  with  translations. pf  classical  dran^as.and  of 
Italia^  pastDrals-rraf9f>ug  th^  latter  one  of  Rinuccini'a 
^a^»€,<  with  which  tb^'history  of  the  opera  in  Germany  begins. 
A^  Gryphius,  thipvgh  •as  a  o^mc  dramatist  lacking  .neither  vigour 
nor  variety,  ^d  acqi^aint^d  with  Sha]c,espearian*  as  well  asLati|i 
a#id  Italian  exainple^i  cUefljr  devoted  him$^  to  the.imits^tion 
of  I^in,  ^rlier  French,. ;aj^d, Dutch  tragedy,,  tj^e,, rhetorical 
dialogue  of  which  he  .^actively,  reproduced  in  the  Alexandrine 
nuetre.'  Neither  .theituj^gid  d^Mtnas  of  ,D»  C*  von  Lohen3tel|i 
(1665-1684),  .£Qc.whoe^C/«<^^a  the  honour  of  )iay|^.been  the 
flxpt  Qe^^an' tragedy  jhas  be^  claimed^  lioreven  the.^mu^h 
heal;^er  comedies  qf  f^hr.  Wj^ise  i^it^z-^ijoS).  were  brought  i^pon 
tj^ie  .^^ge;;.  while  the  rel^ua  plays  of  J.  Klay  (x6i6-:z656)  are 
mere,  recitations  con^ectcfd  with  the  Italian,  growth  of  th^ 
araSoruf-  The  frigid  allegories  commemorative  of  contemporary 
events,  with^  ]which  the  learned  from  time  to  time  supplkd  the 
theatre^  and  the  p^oral  dramas  witl^  which  tji^e  idyllic  poets  of 
NurembwgTt"  the  shepherds,  of  the  fegnitz  ."-rafter  tl^^  close  of 
the  war  gratified  the  peacefuji  longings  pi  their  feUow-citizens, 
were  ahke  mere  scholastic  efforts.  These  iijideed. continued  in 
the  universities  and  gymnasia  to  keep  filive  the  love  of  both 
dramatic  composition  and  dramatic  r^P(resentation,  and  to 
e^countge  the  (theatrical  tsiste  which  led  so  m^uy  students  into 
the  prpieseionalQomp^ies.  ,  But  neither  thiBse  dramatic  exercises 
nor  thei^if^  CfO^areti  in  whi^b  the  Jesuits. at  Vienna  revived 
the  pomp  and  pageantry^^  ^a.nd  the  naiiiture  .0|f  classical  and 
Chriiitian  S3ant¥^li8m,  of  tt&e  Italian  RenaissBAce,  hfid  «pj  in- 
ffneB^^.upQn.theprogre^of  the  popular  drama* .(  ,.... 
'  Thelnatory  of  the  German  stage  reapains.tO:  about. the  second 
depemmm  oi  the  1 8th  century  one  of  th<$  moat  oaelaBcholy, 
as  it  is  jn  its  way  one  of  the  p^st  instructive,  chapters 
of  theatrical  history*  Ignored  by  the  would  of  letters,  ]^^^ 
the  actojis  in  return  deliberatjaly  sotught  to  emancipate  ni^em»^ 
their  art  from  all  dependeni^.  upon  literary  matieriaL 
Improvisation  reigned  supreme,  not  only  in  farce^ where  H<ms 
Wurst,  with  the  aid  of  Italian  examples,  never  ceaaed  to  charm 

^Herr  Pder  Sgueiiz  (Pyramus  and  Tkisbe);  ffarribilicribHfax 
(Pistol?).  ^  ^ 

^' His  son,  Christian  OrypHius,  was  airthdr  of  a  curious  dramatic 
summary  (ot  tehue)  bf  Gcrrtian  history,  both  literary  and  political ; 
but  the  title  of  this  school-drama  is  far  too  long  for  qnota^tioti. 
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his  pubfic,  but:  m  th^  serious  drama  likei»7iSe  (in  4hich;  howeVer, 
he  ilso  played  his  part)  in  those  Baupt-  iM  SUuUs(ictimm  (high- 
matter-^f-state-dhtmas),  the  plots  'of  which  were  tielk^n  from 
thie  old  stores  of  the  English  cbmedians,  f  torn  the  religibus  drama 
and  it^  sources/ and  from  the  profane  history  of  all  time^.  The 
hero  of  this  t^erickl  is  "Ma|;ister^^' J.  VdFtticn  (6r  Vdthfeim), 
who  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  platyets  for  a;  time  totered  the 
service  of  the  Saton  court,  and,  by  reproducing  comedies  of 
Moiiere  and  other  writers,  ^ou^ht  Xj6  restrain  the  licence  which  he ' 
had  himself  carried  beyond  all  eariier  preoidexlt,  biit  who  had 
to  fail  back  into  the  old  ways  and  the  old  life.  His  career  exhibits 
the  dimax  of  the  efforts  of  the  art  of  acting  to  stand  alone; 
after  his  death  {c,  '1693)  chaos  ensues.  The  strolling  companies, 
which  now  included  actresses,  continued  to  foster  the  popular 
love  of  the  stage,  and  even  under  its  most  degradckl  forni  to  uphold 
its  Aatioaal  character  against  the  rivalry  of  the  opera,  and  that  of 
the  Italitui  commedia  deW  arte.  From  the  latter  was  borrowed 
Harlequin,  with  whom'  Hans  Wurst  was  blended,  and  who  became 
a  stamkg  figure  in  every  kind  of  popular  play.*  He  established 
his  sway  more  especially  at  Vienna,  where  from  about  171 2  the 
first  permanent  German  theatre  was  maintained.  But  for  the 
actors  in  general  there  was  little  permanence,  and  amidst  miseries 
of  all  sorts,  and  under  the  growing  ban  of  clerical  intolerance, 
the  popular  stage  seemed  destiiied  to  hopeless  decay.  A  certain 
vitality  of  growth  seems,  under  clerical  guidance,  to  have 
characterized  the  plays  of  the  people  in  Bavaria  and  patts  of 
Austria. 

The  first  endeavours  to  reform  ^«^at  had  thus  apparently 
passed  beyond  all  reach  of  recovery  were  neither  wholly  nor 
generally  successful;  but  this  does  not  diminish  the 
honour  due  to  two  names  which  should  never  be 
mentioned  without  respect  in  connexion  wit3i  the 
Mad  tbe  history  of  the  drama.  Friedferike  Karohne  Neuber's 
(1697-1760)  biography  is  the  story  of  a  long-continued 
effort  i«diich,  notwithstanding  errors  and  weaknesses, 
and  though,  so  far  as  her  personal  fortunes  were  concerned, 
it  ended  in  failure,  may  almost  be  described  as  heitoic.  As  direct- 
ress of  a  company  of  actors  which  from  1 727  had  its  headquarters 
at  Leipzig  (hence  the  new  school  of  actmg  is  called  the  Leipzig 
school),  she  resolved  to  put  an  end  t6  the  formlessness  of  th^ 
existing  stage,  to  separate  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  to  extinguish 
Harlequin.  In  this  enideavour  she  was  supported  by  the  Leipzig 
professor  J.  Chr.  Gottsched,  who  induced  her  to  establish  French 
tragedy  and  comedy  as  the  sole  modds  of  the  regular  drama. 
Literature  and  the  stage  thus  for  the  first  time  joined  hands, 
and  no  temporary  mischance  or  personal  misunderstanding  can 
obscure  the  enduring  significance  of  the  union.  Not  only  were  the 
abuses  of  a  centuiy  swept  away  from  a  representative  theatre, 
but  a  large  number  of  literary  works,  designed  for  the  stage,  were 
produced  on  it.  It  is  true  that  they  were  but  versions  or  imita- 
tions from  the  French  (or  in  the  case  of  Gottsched's  Dying  Cato 
from  the  French  and  English),*  ahd  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  German  drama  new  fetters  were  thus  imposed 
upon  it,  and  upon' the  art  of  acting  at  the  same  time.  But  the 
impulse  had  been  given,  and  the  beginning  made.  On  the  one 
hand^  men  of  letters  b^an  to  subject  their  dramatic  coB^positions 
to  the  test  of  performance;  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  J.  £. 
Schl^gel,  the  artificial  and  sentimehtal  comedies  of  Chr.  F. 
Gellert  and  others,  together  with  thie  vigorous  po]5ular  comedies 
of  the  Danish  dramatist  Molberg,  w6re  brought  into  competition 
with  translations  from  the  French.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Leipzig  school  exercised  a  continuous  effect  upon  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  acting,  and  before  lotig  K<  Ekhof 
began  a  career  which  made  his  art  a  fit  subject  for  the  critical 
study  of  scholars,  and  his  profession  one  to  be  esteemed  by 
hoilourable  meh. 
Among  the  authors  contributing  to  Mme.  Ne'uber's  Leipzig 

enterprise  had  been  a  young  student  destined  to  complete,  after 
'One  of  his  aliases  was  Pickelhdrnig.     In   1702   the  electress 

Sophia  is  found  requesting  Leibniz  to  see  whether  a  more  satis- ; 

factory  specimen  of  this  class  cannot  be  procured  from  Berlin  than 

is  at  present  to  be  found  at  Hanover. 
^  Deschamps  and  Addison. 


a  Very  different  fashion  and  with  very  different  aims,  the  work 
which  she  ahd  Gottseh^  had  begUn.  The  critical  g;enius  of  G. 
E.  L^ssing  is  peerless  in  its  comprehensiveness,  as  in  Its 
keenness  and  depth;  but  if  there  was  any  branch  of 
literature  and  art  which  by  study  and  piiaetke'he  made  pre- 
eminently his  own,  it  was  that  of  the  drama.  As  bearing  upon 
the  progress  of  the  German  theatre,  his  services  to  its  literature, 
both  critical  and  creative,  can  only  be  described  as  inestimable. 
Thic'Hambwrgistke  Di^atnaturgie,  a  series  of  criticistns  of  plays 
and  (in  its  earEer  nirnvbers)  of  actors,  was  undertake  in  fuitiier- 
ance  of  the  attempt  to  establish  at  Hamburg  the  first  national 
German  theatre  (i  767-1 769).  This  fact  atone  woUld  invest 
these  papers  with  a  high  significance;  for,  though  the  theatrical 
enterprise  proved  abortive,  it  establi^ed  the  princ%>le  upon 
which  the  progress  of  the  theatre  in  all  countrieis  depends* — that 
for  the  dramatic  art  the  immediate  theatrical  i^ubHc  is  no 
sufficient  court  of  appeal.  But  the  direct  effect  ^f  the  Drama- 
turgie  was  to  complete  the  task  which  Les^ng  had  in  previous 
writings  begun,  and  to  overthiVSw  the  dominion  of  the  arbitrary 
French  rules  and  the  French  modeb  established  by  Gottsched. 
Lessing  vindicated  its  real  laws  to  the  drania,  made  clear  the 
difference  between  the  Greeks  and  their  would-be  representatives, 
and  established  the  claims  of  Shakespeare  as  the  modem  master 
of  both  tragedy  and  comedy.  His  own  dramatic  productivity 
was  cautious,  tentative,  progressive.  His  first  step  was,  by  his 
Miss  Sara  Sampson  (1755),  to  oppose  the  realism  of  the  English 
domestic  drama  to  the  artificiality  of  the  accepted  French 
models,  in  the  forms  of  which  Chr.  F.  Weisse  (1726-1804)  was 
seeking  to  treat  the  subjects  of  Shakespearian  plays.'  Then, 
in  his  Minna  von  Bamhelm  (1767),  which  owed  something  to 
Farquhar,  he  essayed  a  national  comedy  drawn  from  real  life, 
and  appealing  to  patriotic  sentiments  as  well  as  to  btoad  human 
syinpathies.  It  was  written  in  prose  (like  Miss  Sara  Sampson)^ 
but  in  form  held  a  judicious  mean  betweto  French  and  Englisii 
examples.  * 

The  note  sounded  by  the  criticisms  of  LeSsing  met  with  a 
ready  response,  and  the  productivity  displayed  by  the  nascent 
dramatic  literature  of  Germany  is  astonishing,  both  £iMifteof 
in  the  efforts  inspired  by  his  teachings  and  in  those  ih9tb0mti9 
which  continued  to  controvert  or  which  a^ired  ^g^^f 
to  transcend  them.  On  the  stage,  Harleqtrin  arid  ^*'***"»»* 
his  surrouhdings  proved  by  no  means  easy  to  suppress, 
more  especially  at  Vienna,  the  favourite  home  of  frivolous 
amusement;  biit  even  here  a  reform  was  gradually  effected, 
and,  under  the  intelligent  rule  of  the  empetor  Joseph  II.,  a 
national  stage  grew  into  being.  The  mantk  of  Ekhof  fdi  upon 
the  shoulders  of  his  eager  yo>unger  rival,  F.  L.  Schr5der,  who 
was  the  first  to  domesticate  Shakespeare  upon  the  German  stage. 
In  dramatic  literature  few  of  Lessing's  earlier  contemporaries 
produced  any  works  of  permanent  value,  unless  the  religious 
dramas  of  F.  G.  Klopstock — a  species  in  which  be  had  been 
preceded  by  J.  J.  Bodmer — and  the  patriotic  Bardittkn  of  the 
same  author  be  excepted.  S.  Gessner,  J.  W.-L.  Gieim,  and  G.  K. 
Pfeffel  ( 1 736-1809)  composed  pastoral  plays.  But  a  far  more 
potent  stimulus  prompted  the  efforts  of  the  younger  generation. 
The  translation  of  Shakespeare,  begun  in  1762  by  C.  M.  Wieland, 
whose  own  plays  possess  no  special  sagniffcance,  and  completed 
in  1775  by  Eschenburg,  which  furnished  the  text  for  many  of 
Lessing's  criticisms,  helps  to  mark  an  epoch  in  German  literature. 
Under  the  influence  of  Shakespeare,  or  of  their  conceptions  of 
his  genius,  arose  a  youthful  group  of  writers  who,  while  wor- 
shipping their  idol  as  the  representative  of  nature,  di^layed  but 
sUght  anxiety  to  harmonize  their  imitations  of  him  with  the 
demabds  of  art.  The  notorious  UgoUno  of  H.  W.  von  Gerstenbeig 
seemed  a  premonitory  sign  that  the  coming  flood  might  merely 
rush  back  to  the  extravagances  and  faorrora  of  the  old  popular 
stage;  and  it  was  with  a  sense  of  this  danger  in  prospect  that 
Lessing  in  his  third  important  drama,  the  prose  trage<!|y  Emilia 
GaloUi  (1772),  set  the  example  of  a  work  of  incomparable  nicety 
in  its  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  But  successful  as- it  proved, 
it  could  not  stay  the  excesses  of  the  Slurm  und  Drang  period 

•  Richard  III. ;  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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wUeh  now  btt  hi/  Lesdtig's  last  d^rftma,  Ifathad  4ef  W^ise 
(i779)>  ^Mas'Hoe  ittcttstlred  to  the  standttitf  of  the  coiAltfXnpbrary 
stage;' but;  it  was  to  ex^rdse  itd  hiflueiibe  m  the  progr^fts  of 
time^^Hiot  oaiy  by  causing  a  reaction  in  ttagedy  fiOm  ptosit  to 
blank  verse  (first  essayed  in  J.  W.  von  Brawe's  BrUiuSy  1770)^ 
but  'b)r  ennobling  and  elev&ting  by  its  bioral '  luid  intel- 
lectiad  grandeor^  the  branch  of  lit^etfftiltire  to  nrhibh  in  form  it 
beiong^L 

,;^lea^.wtafle  the  yt)ung  geninses'  of  tite  Sfhirtn  itnd  Drang  had 
gon^joithv  «s  ^itiMrshippers  rather  than  foUowe)^  of  Shakespeare, 
to  conquer  new  worlds.  The  Aaine  of  this  group  6! 
writarSy  morerenucrkable  for  their  coli^tlvesignificance 
than  for  their  individual  achievements,  was  derive 
from  a  dratoa  by  one  of  the  most  ptolific  of  their 
number,  M.  F.  von  Klinger;^  other  members  of  the  fmtemity 
were  J.  A.  Lebewit2^  (1752-1806),  M.  R.  Lenz»  and  F.  Miiller* 
the  ^^'painter/'  The  youthful  genius  of  the  greatest  of  German 
poets  was  itself  under  the  influences  of  this  period,  when  it 
produced  the  first  of  its  masterpieces.  But  Goethe's  Gm  von 
Berlickh^gen  (2775),  both  by  the  ch<Mce  and  treatment  of  its 
national  theme,  and  by  the  incomparableii^fahe^  andoriginality 
of  its  style,  ho4ds  a  position  of  its  own  in  German  dramatic 
literature.  Though  its  defiant  irregularity  of  fortn  prevented  its 
complete  success  upon  the  stage,  yet  its  influence  is  far  from 
being  represented  by  the  series  of  mostly  feeble  imitations  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  The  RUtiBrdramen  (plays  of  chivalry)  had 
their  day  like  similar  fashions  in  drama  or  romance;  but  the 
permanent  effect  of  Gdte  was,  that  it  crushed  as  ¥rith  an  iron 
hand  the  last  remnaaits  of  theatrical  conventionality  (those  Of 
costmne  and  scenery  included),  and  extinguished  with  them 
the  lingering  tespect  for  rules  and  traditions  of  dramatic  com- 
position wUch  ev«n  Lessing  had  treated  with  consideration. 
Its  highest  signlfi^nce,  however,  lies  in  its  having  been  the  first 
great  dramatic  wc^k  kA  a  great  national  poet,  and  having 
definitively  associated  the  national  drama  with  the  poetic  glories 
ol  the  national  literature. 

Thts,  in  the  classical  period  of  that  literature,  of  which  Goethe 
and  SchiHer  were  the  ruling  stars,  the  drama  had  a  full  share 
of  the  loftiest  of  its  adiievements.  Of  these,  the 
dramatic  works  of  Goethe  vary  so  widely  in  form  and 
chaTEUJttr,  >  and  connect  themselves  so  intimately  with  the 
different  phases  of  the  development  of  his  own  sdf-directed 
poetic  genius,  tfaa^  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  become 
the  stsurdng-'points  <tf  any  general  growths  in  the  hlstc^y  of  the 
German  drama.  His  way  of  composition  was,  moreover;  so 
peculiar  to  hhttself-^cctoception  often  preceding  execution  by 
many  yeais,  part  being  ^ded  to  part  under  the  influence  of 
new'sentimeotsand  idelis-and  views  of  art, 'flexibly  followed  by 
changts'of  torm^^that  the  history  of  his  dramas  eannot  be 
severed  fmm  his  general  poetic  and  personal  biography.  His 
Ckudgo  and  StMa,  which  succeeded  Gotz,  ate  domestic  dramas 
in  pttdte;  butneitlier  by  these,  nor  by  the  s^es  of  dharmi^ 
pastorals  and  operas  Which  he  composed  for  the  Weimar  courts 
could  any  influence  be  exercised  upon  the  progress  oi  the  national 
drama.  Ik  the  first  conception  of  his  Paust,  he  had  indeed 
sought  the  suggestion  of  his  theme  partly  In  popular  legend, 
partly  in  a  domesldc  motive  familiar  to  the  authors  of  the  Stitrm 
und  Drang  (the  story  of  Gretchen);  the  later  additions  to  the 
First  Piart,  and  the  Sec<md  Part  generally,  are  the  re^idts  of 
metapbydcal  and  critical  stiidies  and  meditations  belonging 
to  whoUy  different  spheres  of  thought  and  e)q>erience.  The 
dramatic  unity  of  the  whole  is  thus,  at  the  niost,  external  only; 
and  the  standard  of  judgment  to  be  applied  to  this  wondrous 
poem  is  not  one  of  dramatic  criticism.  Bgmdnty  ori^nally 
designed  as  a  companion  to  Gdte,  was  not  completed,  till  many 
years  later;  there  are  few  dramas  more  effective  in  parts,  but 
the  idea  of  a  historic  play  is.  lost  in  the  elaboration  of  the  most 
graceful  of  love  ^sodes.  In  Iphigenia  and  Tasso,  Goethe 
exhibited  the  perfection  of  form  of  which  his  classical  period  had 
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^  DU  ZwilUnge  (The  Tioins);  Die  SoldtOen,  &c. 
*  Julius  tdn  TarmL 


» Der  HofmHstet  {The  Governor),  &c. 


*  Getufvewit  &c. 
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enabled'  him  U»  iac<|irhre'  thetiiiis^ery;  but  th^  sphere >  of  the 
action  of  the  former  (perfect  though  it  is  as  a  draihatic  action), 
and  the  natutie  of  that  bf  thie' filter,  are 'equatiy  remote  from 
the  demands  ;of  the  poptihtr  stige:  SchiMer^s' genius, 
unKkeGoiBttie's,  Was  luitutaUyiEmd  consistently  suited 
tothedAimsof  ,the  tfaeatl-e:  His  juveiiile  works,  The  Rpibimh 
'FiescOy^Ktobak  und  Lid>ey  vitMting  under  the  influence  ^i^eat 
ageof  8odialrev6lution,combiiiedinthe$rprose  form  the  truthfiil 
expt&^n  of  paisioik  with  a  cbxttidler^ible  admi)cture  of  extia* 
vligance.  Btt^  with  t^e.it^ight  ilito  the  demands  of  his  art, 
and  with  unequ&Ued  single^Hindedne^s  and  self-devotion  to  it, 
dchtller  gradtmlly  emancipatied  him^tf  from  his  earlier  style; 
and  with  his  eSEriiest  tragedy  in  verde,  DonCarios,  the  first  period 
of  his^  dramatic  authorship  ends,  and  the  promise  of  the  second 
knnoUhces  itself.  The  works  whidi  belong  to  this— from  the 
WMemMn  trilogy  to  TeSIr^  are  the  acknowledged  masterpieces 
of  the  German  poetic  dr^ma,  treating  historic  themes  recon* 
Structedhy  conscious  dramatic  workmanship,  and  dothing  their 
diatogue  in.  a  noble  vestment  of  rhetorical  verse.  The  plays  of 
Schilkr  are  the  living  embodimentof  the  thieory  of  tragedy 
elaborated  by  Hegel,  according  to  which  its  proper  theme  is  the 
divine,  or,  in  other  words,  the  movfing  ethical,  element  in  human 
action.  In  one  of  hid  later  pl&ys,  The  Bride  of  Messina,  Schiller 
attemptcfd  a  new  use  of  the  chorus  of  Greek  tragedy;  but  the 
endlMLvour  was  a  splendid  error,  and  destined  to  eterdse  no 
lasting  effect.  The  reaction  against  'Schiller's  ascendancy  began 
with  writers  who  could  not  reconcile  themselves  with  the  cos^ 
mopolitan  and  non-national  dements  in  his  genius,  and  is  still 
represented  by  eminent  critics;  but  the  future  must  be  left  to 
settle  the  contention. 

Schiller's  later  dramas  had  gradually  conquered  the  stage^ 
over  wtuch  his  juvenile  works  had  in  this  rime  triumphaintly 
passed;  but  oh  which  his  Don  Cairhs  had  met  With  a 
cold  welcome.  For  a  long  tike,  hdwever,  its  favourites  ^**ai^ 
were  authom  of  a  veiy  different  <M*der,  who  suited  ^u^, 
themsehFes  to  the  demands  of  >A  phiblic  tcterably  in- 
different to  the  literary  progress  of  the  drama.  After  popular 
ti^tes  had  osdllated  between'  the  imitators  of  G9iz  and  those  of 
BmiUa  GahUi,  they  enteiied  into'  3  mo»e  ^ttited  phase,  as  the 
estat^bm^t  of  standings  theatres  at  the  courts  and  in  the  large 
towns  increased  the  demand  for  good ''  acting  '*  plays.  Famous 
actorsj  such  as  SdnrOder  and  A.  W.  Ifflaiid,  sought  by  translarions 
or  composirions  of  their  own  to  medt  the  popular  likings,  which 
largely  took  the  diitection  of  that  irrepressible  favourite  of 
theatrical  audiences,  the  sentimental  domestic  drama.^  But  the 
most  suoeessfui  purveyor  of  a^h  wares  was  an  author  who, 
though  not  himself  an  actor,  uhdeifstooki  the  the&tre  with  a 
prc^essional  instinct — ^August  vcm  Kotzebue.  His  produictivity 
ranged'froim  the  domestic  <kama'  aokl  comedy  of  aU  kinds  to 
attempts  to  rrval  Schiller  and  Shaktepeare  inverse^  and  though 
his  popularity  <whidi  ultimatdy  proved  his  doom)  brought 
uponhitti  the  bitt^est  attacks  of  the  i^omanticdchool  and  other 
literary  authorities,  his  sdf-conceit  is  not  astonishing,  and  the 
time  has  come  for  saying  that  there  Is  some  exaggeration  in 
the  eonicempt  which  has  been  lavished  upon  him  by  i)osterity.* 
Nor  shotdd  it  be  for^^ten  that  Cierman  literature  had  so  far 
failed  to  furnish  the  comic  stage  with  any  sudcessois  to  Minna 
von  Barnhelm;  for  Goethe^s  efforts  to  dramatize  characteristic 
events  or  figures  of  the  Revolutionary  age  ^  must  be  dismissed 
as  failures,  not  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view  only.  llie  joint 
efforts  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  for  th^  Weimar  stage,  important  in 
manyrespects  for  the  history  of  the  German  diama^  at  the  same 
time  reveal' the  want  of  a  national  dramatic  literature  sulfident 

» Iffiand's  best  play  is  Die  Jdger  (1785),  Which  recently  stiU  held 
the  stage.  From  Mannheim  he  in  1796  passed  to  Berlin  by  desire 
of  Kine  Frederick  William  11.,  who  thus  atoned  for  the  hardships 
which  he  had  aJIowed  the  pietistic  tyranny  of  his  minister  W61Iner 
to  inflict  upon  the  Prussian  stag^e  as  a  whole. 

*Die  detUschen  Kleinstddter  is  his  most  celebrate()  comedy  and 
Menschenhass  und  Reue  one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  sentimental 
dramas.  According  to  one  classification  he  wrote  163  plays  with 
a  moral  tendency,  5  with  an  immoral,  and  48  doubtful. 

'  Der  Groosskophta  (Cagliostro) ;  Der  BUrgergeneral. 
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to  supply  the  xv^a  of  athe^re  coidefKvouring  to  satisfy  ik^ 
demands  of  aft«;, 

.   Meaowh^e  tiiVsQ-rcalled  roiOiaiiMc  school' of  German  .litei^tuf^; 
was  likewise. begiiuuz^to^xtend  its  h|b<Hur&  to  origiii^.d^amatic 

co^positioi^.  From,  the  universaiity  oif  sympathi^ 
Jdi^Mkiie  P'ocl^n^<^  hy  this  school,,  to  whose  leadecs) O^rmaaj 
atbaoL       Owed  i^  classical  traiaslatioB  of .  Shakespeare/  -and 

an  introducti<»^  to  th^  dramatic  literature  of  ao  many 
ages  and  natipo^i'  a  vaiie^y  of  new.  dramatic  iiapulses  might;  be 
expected;  while  much  ;migbt  ^  hoped  for  the  future  of  -tjbe 
national  drama  (especially Jn  its  mixed  and  comic  speGte$)/frQm 
the  alliance  between  poetry  and  real  life  which  the^  preacdied, 
and  which  some  pf  them  sought  personally  to  exemplify.  But  in 
practice  universality  presented  itself  as  peculiarity  or  even  aa 
eccentricity;  and  ia  the  eaad  the  divorce,  between  poetry  and 
real  life  was  announced  as  authoritatively  as  their  union  had 
been.  Outside  this  school,  the  youthful  taleat  of  Th.  .Kprner, 
who^e  early,  promise  a^  a  dran(iatist '  might  perhaps  have  ripen£}d 
into  a  fulness  enabling  him  not  unworthily  to  occupy  theseat 
left  vacant  by  his  f ather'a  friend  Schiller,  waa  extivguished  by  a 
patriotic  death.  The  elfortsof  M.  von  Collin  ( 177 9-1 824)  ia  the 
direction  of  the  historical  drama  renudaed  isolated  attempts. 
But  of  the  leaders  of  the  romantic  school,  A.  W.^  and  F.  von 
Schlegel^  contented  themselves  with  frigid  classicalities;  and 
L.  Tieck,  in  the  straoge  alembic  of  his  Pfu^tUasuSy  melted  legend 
and  iairy-tale,  novel  and  drama,^, poetry  and  satire,  into  a  com? 
pound,  enjoyable  indeed,  but  hardly  so  in  its  entirety,^!  m  many 
of  its  parts,  to  aay  but  the  literary  nund^ 

F.  .de  La  Motte  Fouqu^  jjofused  a  spirit  of  poetry  injto  the 
chivalry  drama.    Klemens  Brentano  was  a  fantastic  dis^matist 

unsuited  to  the  stage.  Here  a  feeble  outgrowth  of  the 
™|^^  romanticists,  the  "  destiny  dramatists  "  Z.  Wetoer ' — 
Hsts.  the  most  original  of  ^  the  group — A,  MtUlnjer,*  and 

Baron  G.  E.  v*  HouwaJd,^  achieved  a  temporary 
futor^]  and  it  was  with  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction  ^° 
that  the  Austrian  dramatist  F.  Grillpareer  began  his  lon^  car^r^ 
He isassuredly,  what he,pronounced himself  tQ be,  the  foremost 
of  the  later  dramatic  poets  of  .Qermany^  unless  that  tribute  be 
thought  due  to  the  genius  of  H.,  von  Kleist,  who  in  his  short  life 
produ^di  besides*  other  T^ort^,  a  romantic  drama  ^  aad  a  rustic 
comedy  "  of  genuine. rveirit,  andean  historical  tragedy  lof  singular 
originatity  and  p^wer.^^  GfiUpa^er's  long  j^eries  of  pls(ys  includes 
poetic  dramas  on  classical  themes  ^^  and  historical  subjects  from 
Austrian,  history>*^  or  treated  from  an  Austrian  pcdnt  of  view, 
The  romantic  school,  which  thriOUgh  Tieck  had  satiirised  the 
drama  of  the  hourgeaisie^xiii  its  offshoots,  was  in  its  tum  satirized 
by  Count  A.  von  PliLten-HaUermund's  adndrableumitatikms  of 
Axistophanic  comedy .^^  .  Among  the  objects  of  bis  banter  were 
the  popular  playwright  £.  Raupach,  and  K.  Imnermaiuiy  a 
true  poet,  who  is,  however^  less  genemlly -rexnembered  as  a 
dramatist.  F.  Hebbe}  ^7  is  justly  ranked  high  among  the  fonemosC 
later  dramatic  poets  of  his  country,  few  of  whom  equal  him  in 
intensity-  'The  eminent  lyrical  (especiaUy  biallad)  poet  h.  ISaJand 
left  behind  him  a  large  number  of  dramatic  fragments,  but  little 
or  nothing  really  complete.  Other  names  of  Uterary.  maxk  9dtt 
those  of  C.  D-  Grabbe,  J«  Mosen>  O.  Ludwig  ^^  (181^-1865)/  a 
draijiatist  of  great  power,  and  "  F.  Halm^*  (Baron  von  Mlinch-^ 
Bellinghausen)   (1806^1871),  and^  among  > writers  of  a  ^ore 

^  A.  W.  von  Schlejpel  a^id  Tieck's  <,i79i7'-:i833). 

-  A.  W.  von  Schfegel,  Lectures  on  Dramaiic  Art  and  Literature,  &c. 

*  ZWny,  &c.  *'Ioh.  *  Alar  cos. 

«  Kaiser  Octamanus ;  ^^  gesiiefdie  KtUer  {Puss  in  Boots) ;  &c. 

'  Der  ^4,  FekrMor  (produced  on  ^he.  Weimar  stage  with  Goethe's 
sanction).  *  Der  2Q,  Februar;  Die  Sckuld  (Guilt). 

»  Das  Bild  {The  Pict^re);  Der  Leuch^hurm  (The  Lighthous^h 
^  Die  Ahnfrdu  (The  Anfestress). 
"  Das  Kdthchen  iKdte)  ton  Hetlbronn. 
"  Der  zerlrochene  Krug  (The,  Broken  Pitcher). 
"  Prim  Friedrich  von  Homburg,  "  Sappho,  Medea,  &c- 

^^Konif   OUokar's   GliUk   und.  Ende    (Fortune  and   Fall);   Der 
BruderJFWtst  (Fraternal  Feud)  in  Hajbsburg. 

^^ pie  verhdngnissvolle  Gabel  (The  F(Ual  Pork);  Der  romantische 
Oedipus. 
"  Die  Nibelung^n ; .  JMdith,  &c.  «  Der  Erbforster. 


modnrn  school,.  K.  Q^dcow>"  G..  Freytag,*<^r  and  H.  Laube." 
L.  Anaengi^uber,  a  wii^  of  real  (genius  tboi^  resirkitied  range, 
imparted  a  new  significance  to  the  Austrian  populas^rania,^ 
iormisriy  so. commonplace  in  the  blinds. of  F.  Raimimd  and 
J.  Nestroyj...  s 

l>uring:^he  Jong  period  of  transition  ^hich  may  be  said  t^  have 
ended,  with  the  establishment  of.  the  new  German  en^ire^  tlie 
German  stage  in  some  measure  anticipated  the  develop- 
ments which.  moi%  spacious  timea.were>to  witness  iff  .]£l 
the  Cvermatt  drama^  The  traditions  of  <the  nHioiial 
theatre  contemporary  with  the  great  .epocii  oi  the  tteiamr 
national  literatui^  were  kept  alive  by  a  sucfee^sioii.Qf  .Jjjj^**' 
eminent  actors — such,  as  the  nephews  ol  Ludwig  ^^^1,1^^ 
Devrient,  himself  an  artist  of  the  greatest  originality, 
whose  most  conspicuous  success,  though  nature  had  fitted  Jbim  for 
Shakespeare,  was  achieved  in  Schiller's  earhtisl  piaj.'''  Among 
the  younger  generation, of  Devrients  the  most  ^riking  person- 
ality was  that  of  Emil;  his  eldei  brother  Karl  August,  hm^aodof 
Wilhelinine  Schc5der-Devrient,  the  brilliant  atar  of  the  operatic 
stage,  and  their  son  Friedrich>  were  also  popular  adofo;  yet 
another  brother,.  Bduard,  is  more  widely  remembered  as  the 
historian  of  the  German  stage.  Partly  by  reason 'Of  theauniber 
And  variety  of  its  centresof  intellectual  and  artistic  Hf  e,  Geraany 
was  long  enabled  both  to  cherish  the  few  maaterpieces  of  its  own 
drama,  and^  with  the  aid  of  a  language  well  adapted  for  trajttla- 
tion,  to  give  admittance  to  the  dramatic  masterpieces  of  other 
nations  sdso,  and  to  Shakespeare  in.  particular,  without  going  far 
in  the  search  for  .theatrical  novelty  or  effects  But  a  diange 
came  over  the  spirit  of  German  theatrical  management  with  the 
endeavours  of  H.  Ii.aube,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
onwards,  at  Vienna  (and  Lieipzig),  which  avowedly  .plftoed  the 
demands  of  the  theatre  as  such  above  those  of  litiecary  meat 
or  ev^  Q£jn»tional  sentiment.  .Ina.less  comtbative  fvnrit,  F. 
Dingcitst^dt,  both  at  Munich,  which  under  King  Maximilian  he 
had  made  a  kindly  nurse  of  German  ci>lture^  and,,  after  his 
efforts  there  had  come  to  an  untimely  end,  '^at  Weimar  nnd  at 
Vienna,  f  aiaed  the  theatre  to  a  vei:y  liigh  level  of  artitftic  aohieve- 
n^nt.  The  most  memorable,  eyent  in  the  annals-  <rf  hia  manage- 
nients  was  the  production, on. the  Weimari stsige  of  the  series  of 
Shakepp^are's  Aw^^ricj,  r  Ataiiather  later.periodjiof  which  the 
height  attended  from  1874  to  1890^  the  vcompany/X>f  ftctofs,in 
the  service,  and  imder  the  personal  direction^  of-IHiker  G«c^ 
of  Sa«e-Meiningen,  created  a  great  effect  by  th«ir  petfofmances 
both  in  a^d  outside  Germany-r-nott  so;  much-  by  ttl^eicTartistic 
improvements  in.scenery  and:decoration,f  as  by  thoexttaordifiacy 
perfection  of  their  ensfsmbk'  But  no  diamatmrgio  •  achievement 
in  the  century,  coidd  qon^aje  in  gsandeiir  eildier  of  qon^oeption  or 
of  execution  srith  Richard  Wagner^'s  Bayneuth  pcorfdrmannes, 
where,  for  the  tot  time  in  the  Usitofy  of  the  m^ddrnstag^,  the 
a^rtistic  instinct  ruled  aui^remie  in:all  the.conditje^.of  jthe.iwork 
and  its  presentment.  Though  the  Bing  oj Ihe  Sibislnm^  a>nd  its 
si^pessors  belong  to  qpera  rather  than  diMlia  proper,  the,  im- 
portance of  their  production  (1^7^)  shonld  be  oyeideiokcfcil^  no 
student  of  the  dramiatie  art*  Potent  as  has  heim  the  inflmence 
of.for«agSQLdfamaticlit^rat«res—wbetbef  French  OK  Scandinavian 
-r-and,that  of  a  movement  whkh  has  been  common  to  them  all» 
and  from  which  the  German  wsfi,  perhaps  the  least  iike^  to 
exolude  itself,  the  most  notable  feature  in  the  recent  history  of 
the  German*  drama  has,  bee^i  its  quick  response  to  wholiy  new 
demand^  which,  though,  the  attempt  was  made  with  :some 
pecsistence,  could  no  longer  be  met  without  sua  eSoctito  span  the 
widths  and  sound  the  depths  of  a  more  t^>acious.  and  more 
self-OQnscious  era."  .  )     i     , 

^.  Uriel  Aoa9ta\  Der  Kond^slieutenatU* 

^  Die  Valentine^  }^  Die.KarUschiUer. 

^Der  Pfarrer  von  Kirchfetd;  Der  Meinetdbauer;  Die  Kreuzd- 
sckreibet-i  Das  vierte  Gehot. 

^  The  Robbers  (Fran^MoOr).    Hisneict  mofet^ank^ifii  part^wttsLear. 

**  In  connexion'  with  the  production  in  1895  of  F.  Halm's  " 
Fechter  von  Ravenna,  of  which  the  ,a,uthorship  was  claimed  by  a 
half-demented  schoolmaster. 

^^  As  to  more  recent  developments  of  German  theatrical  literature 
see  the  article  German  Literature,  and  the  remarkson  the  influence 
of  foreign  works  in  the  section  on  Re^ient  English  ^roma  abK>ve. 
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Ali^9iQ|;otl»£r  m^ern  K^rQpeail  cks^iqa^  the  Dutch  {^^at^estii^ 
boCh:iniits  begiUniA^  .Which  to  ail  ioteuts  and  purposes  ioxttA 
pftit  %)<'tl]R)6^:df  the^GNfenn^,  and  beca|UM;of  tteB(4dai  i&fliieAce^ 
of  the  so-cajled  chaijibers  (?f'the'  r^erykisrs  (rhttoTiaitis) ,  feofe 
the  ea^ly  ^^aia  of  the  tsth  ceatury  oaw^dsi  whic)i  bear  some 
resembknds  tp.the  affiociations  6f  thettiastertBingoife  in. gob* 
teinp^rafy  •  higher  Germany.  The  earlkiBt  of  tbeir  effortfi/ 
which  so  effectively  tempered  the  despotism  oif  bbith  church  and 
state,  .seem  to  hav^,  been  of.  a  diramatic  ]dud ;  and  a  manifold 
variety  of  ail^fOfies,  moralities  and  Comk  entert8mment»< 
(€96ofoiMMt/0fi^or  ODinedies;  klmien  and  fadi^h  or  f  af  ees)  enhanced 
the  attractions  of  those  popular  pagea:pts  in  which  the  Nether- 
laods j»urpa^e4  all  other  countries  of  thje  North.  The  tow 
CouBlinea  respiOttded  more  largdy  to  the  impulse  of  the 
RenuBsance  than,  ^tith  some  local  jexceptioos^  any  other  of  the 
Germidic  latids.  *  They  neces$|irily  had  a  considerable  share 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  modern  JC^iti^  drama;  and,  while  the 
author  of  Acokutus  may  be  claimed  as  its  own  by  the  country 
of  his  adoptifm as weH^wfey  that ofirisbinh,  G.  M.  Macropedius 
(Langhvdd^  (c.  1475-1508),  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  forcr 
most  I^tin  dramatist  of  his  age,  was  bom  and  died  at  Hertpg^n* 
bosch  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Macropediiis,  who  belonged 
to  tbe'lnit«rmt3r<  of-  the  Common  Lifey  was  >a' writer  of  great 
rcatotic  pO^r  a$  well  as  of  remai'kable  ?terary  veisatflity.^ 
The  art  of  acting  flourished  in  ^bte.t^w  Countries  even  during 
the  troubto  of  the  ^reat  revolt;  but  the  .birth  of  the  tegular 
diaasa  wis«  delt^vd  tiU  the  advent  of  qt^eter  times.  Dutch 
dramatic  lite^ture  begins,  tmder  the  jnflui^nce  of  the  c^ssiqal 
studies  chenshi^d  in  the  seats  of  leanung;  founded  .b€;fore  and  fdter 
the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  classical  tragedies  of  S.  Koster 
{e.  1 5^5^^'  ><^5o)V  llie  romantic  dramas  and  ferces  of  Gerbrand 
Bfedeto  (i5B5-i6rS)  and  the  tragedies  of  P.  Efooft  (1581-164751 
belong  X^  U\e  same  period;  but  its  foremost  dramatic  poiet  was 
J.,VBU  dBa^vVondel^  who  from  aq  iButatipQ  oif  dasaiod  i^aodels 
passed  Xb  more^dHgiaal  forms  of  dramatic  coik^osition,'includiiig 
a  f«tTftJtib>}ay;ati;d  a  draijialiix  treatment^  of  part  of  what 
^'  ^9  if9Wrifte  jt^eiae  of  ^^arc^i^  f^^^ .  .Su,t  Yondel.h^d.  no 
suQ^e^xof  .e<iiial.ja«Afk.  r  The  older  iorxaof  Biiteh  tsagedy-nrm 
whictf  the/isliotw^tiU'appeared-«^a8,  e6i[>edati9' tmder  the  iaP 
fltience  ^f '«ie'  cri«c  A.'- Pas,/excianged  fbr  tJd^e'iiriititibii  of 
t^  "f tenc^i  mpj^ls^,^^^^^  noVyra^  the  att^ji^ 

to<v«ate'fliuUianalifx>oied)r2saco(Bsfiul.    Thus m  mktibnalBttt«b. 
dlallla^rto|>e^i^en^ealkdlnt^Hf«^^^  ^^ 
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/Still  fiQi»^<distitw:tly,..tihe.draimtic  litiei^ture  of  the  Scffndi-* 
naviomp^eoples  flings  from  fofeign  growths;  In' Denmark^ 
^"  Where  thie  beginnings  6f  the  drama  in  the  plays  of 
the  schoolinast^  Chr.  Hansen  recall  the  nature  of 
religious  and  fardcal  elements  in  cd&iempiurary  German  efiovta^ 
the  drama  in  the  latter  half  of  the  'i6th'  c^trtury  remained  essen- 
tiaUy  schofastlc,  and  treated  seriptur^Ll  or  classical  subjects, 
chiefly  in  tjie  Latin  tongue.  J.  Kanch.  (15^9^1607)  and  ]9.  S. 
Sthea  weie  authors  of  tMs  type.  But  often  in  the  oourse  of  the 
t7th  cmtnty,  German  and  Fi^ench  had  become  the  tongues' of 
Danbh'  literattire  and  of  the  Danish  theatre;  in  the  i8th  Deh- 
.  mark  coul4  boast  a  comic  dramatist  of  thorough  originaUty 
and  o£  a  whoUy  national  cast.  L.  Holberg^  one  of  the  most  note^ 
worthy  comic  poets  of  modem  literature,  not  only  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  his  native  land,  but  he 
contributed,  to  overthrow  the  trivialities  of  the  German  stage 
in  its  worst  period^  which  he  satiijoed  with  merciless  humour,^ 
and  set  an' example,  tiev^r  surpassed,  d  a  series  of  comedies'' 
deriving  their  types  from  popular  life  and  ridiculing  with  healthy 
directness  those  vices  and  follies  which  are  the  proper  theme 
of  themost  widely  effective  species  of  the  comic  drama.    Among 

.  ^  Alt$tai  Asoius;  Hecastus^  St{u       «         • 

*Qyi5irjfchtvQnA^mst4i  Lmciftr,  .         *  Ulysses  of  Ithaca, . 

*  Tkt  jPolificioM-Tinman't   Jean  de   France  or  bans    Fran^em 
The  Lyi^g-Ivt  &C4     . 


hbf'iftBt>W«il^iiff.*A*  Hei^erg'>  spftdftHy,  9ot»d.;r  SJnderothe 
it^tt^noe  pf^.tJie^jRomMftt^  scb^^ly  <^)P»9e>ii^}^SQ^  h^jaowb^ 
pr»o><wlnsa  Ipw-Wyed  ^  j»  tjbq  Scwidwwi^»  «pfM».A.  OJilen- 
£«^bUig^  bww  %  iiew.^i:a  pfi  Papish  lijtieratDrf^  -.  .£(13  productivity, 
whieh  btfloogs  partly  to  hit  native  and  partib^nt^  Gcfrmanliterary 
bistoiy, :  ttOT)(ed  froia  foyeign^  to.  mtive  tt^mes;;  and;  other 
wd^eics  followefd  him  in  hi^^endeayours  jto  jieivive  the  figures  of 
NottJram  beik»G  leigeiKl^  BMttheae!thei»eshavei»thewn7^ 
tiLcn  giveot  >way  in  the  ScandioaviM  Jtim^tx^  to  eubjeci»  w^ottm 
coming  nearer  borne  to  the  popular  oonscibuspaess,  l^^rwnfw 
and.tpeated  with  a  direict  Jiiipeal  to  the  cqidiikm^  "^^  . 
experience,  of  human  life,  a4wl  with  a  aeai^ing:  insight  jntio  the 
actual  motives  ol  human  action^  The  jno^t  remarkable  silver 
ment  to  be  npted  in  the  history  of  the  Seaiiditiavian.  cfeama^ 
and  one  of  the  moat  widoly  effective  of  tbeae  winch  mark  the 
moire  ifeoent  history  of  the  Western  dmtna  in.general^  had  its 
origin  in  Norway.  Two  Norwegian  dnon&tists*  H«  Xbaen  and 
Bjdmsteme-Bj^mson,  atanding  a^  it  w^*e  side^by  side,  though 
by  no  jsoefins  idways  judfl^  eye  to.  ejye,  hfetve  yita;By  influenced 
tJie  wholftcourae  of,  modem  draoiatic  litemture  jn.the  direction 
of  a  fearkssty  candid  and  ^close  deiiii^eatjon  of  human  natur^^ 
The  leaser  of  the  pair  in  joventiye  g^us,  aindfn  the  power  of 
exhibiting  withscmmfuldefiniiGe  the  coiiflicfi  between  &oul  and 
circumstance,  but  the  stronger  by  .virtue  of  the  conviction  of 
hopewhich  lieaatthe  root  oiiftdtteyeident,.is-JBj<irQooiu^  Ibsen's 
long  career  as  a  ditamatist  exhibita  a.  sucoedsion:  oi  many  cbdtigeB> 
but  at  no  point  aay/fadium  in  the  ael£<-tiriis£  of  his  genius.^.  Hi^ 
eariy'.maateiipieebaiffvere  dralttllttc^only  inform,^  His  world- 
dnuDaa-of  Emperor  and  Gdlihati  waaiStiU  unsuited.tX)  «.. atage 
liaiely .trodden  to  mnch  p»j:pose:by^ideblistfl  ot/ulian'a.iype. 
The  begfnningB'iof  hia  Deal  titLJodifevolutiDnarifiaignifieanoeaa  ^ 
dramatist  datelioai  the  fMoductinn  o£  hia  firsfiiplays.of  eom- 
tenapoiatyJtife,  the  adiioiiahlQ  a^tustal  xomedy  JM  BUkirs  rf 
So£iety(^Byt)\  the aidiitle  domestic  vtaama  id  DM's/Scmst  (ft8:79)> 
and  tbe.powerftil^htiti|npellent<4M»iili^.(ia6i),^  which  Jast^  with 
tiieiBffiectfi'jaf  its  appearaani»;  madeBL  draiftlitac<  litiBvaJui^.ipay 
even  tio'tliisi  day.^ie  said  boihaveidilcxl  «kogcther..te  RStimihtfe* 
Ibsen's'  Isber  prose  cozbiedies-^Vqrae,  he  .writes^  ihas  imnimNdy 
dama^'theaort  o£  actimg,  and  atoagedy  in  ianblds  hebmgs  iii  the 
^ieciaa)ii))od6)rf«-lor  the-  most  .pozti  isblifttan  (dttfing  lanleiiile  <  which 
iif3coimts^i(kC  lhe^Boteia|(is6liatlDniSeK'aiidible.in  nuiB^'of  -  thein^ 
succeeded  one  another  at  regvlar^btennialinlfeDvaki  g^wingjobore 
and: «mflTe 'abrupt !in;iomii,i  cnael- in  nxetbod,  and>inton^in  tie- 
mentad«drakaBti^-foKaoL  yi^epiofiihst'atilaatspQJcis^toa.lJstaning 
woddy'ibiit  withmit  Ithb  amptitudeyj^d  )gxatei^  aiid^-tfadi  wholes 
hdEintednhsft  whddh  are  ineoesiaiy  f ov  saJoduiiiig'it.  > ; !But .it.<tiay  be 
Lang 'tefotar'tbe  aft* whioh  he  had/oJaOBOi  asothe  vehictr:of  his 
eoumeiits  bn'hiimaa  life  andi8pciety^0gether'<^eaae&  to  show 
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,   ,     f,  Ihamq  <([  the  ^Iftv  Peoples. 

A»  tp  the  history  of  the  Slav  drama,  only  a  few  hinta.oan  be 
here  given^.  Its  origins  have  not  yet-^at  least  in  works  acciecfisible 
to  Western  students—been  aifthbriiatively  traced.  The  Rujssian 
dmma  in  its  earliest  or  reiigious  begipiung^  is  stated  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Poldnd  early  in  thei^th  century;  and, 
again,  it  Would  seem  that,  when  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance 
touched  the  east  of  Europe,  the  r^lfgioiia.  drama  was  cultivated 
in  Pojand  in  the  i6tb,  but  did  not  j^^  its  way  int;o  Russia 
till  the  117  th  century.  It  is  probable  that  the  species  waa;  likeao 
many  other  elements  of  culture,  imported  into  the  Carpathian 
lands  in  the  15th  or  i6th  century  frpm  Germany.  How  far 
indigenous  growths^  such  as  the  Russian  popular  puppet-show 
called  verUpy  which  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  began 
to  tr^t  secular  and  popular  themes,  helped  to  foster  dramatic 
tendencies  and  tastes,  cannot  hei:e  be  es|;imated.  The  regulat 
drama  of  eastern  Eurcfpe  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  Western 

origin.    Thus,  the  history  of  the  Polbh  drama  may  be  fairly 
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^Ahddv$;  Correigu). 
*  Maria  Siuart;  A  B(^»faii:ti^p^yiiLeouard^ 

"*  Ezand'^  J^eer  Gyni.  .._  .  . .  

^  ^cmijundets  StoH^ei  El  l>uk^ekjem;  Oenia^gere,    . 
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dated  as  beginning  with  the  reign  of  thb  last  king  of  Poland^ 
Stanislaus  II.  Augustus,  who  in  1765  solemnly  opened  a  national 
theatre  at  Warsaw.  This  Institution  was  carried  on 
till  the  fatal  year  1794,  and  saw  the  production  of 
a  considerable  number  of  Pofish  plays,  mostly  tmnslated  or 
adapted,  but  in  part  orig^al-^as  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of 
those  from  the  active  pen  of  the  secretary  to  the  educational 
comnus3ion,  ZSaUonski.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  last  partition 
that,  paradoxically  though  not  wholly  out  of  accordance  with 
the  history  of  the  relations  between  political  and  literary 
history,  the  attempts  of  W.  Bognlawski  and  J.  N.  Kaminski  to 
^tabli^  and  carxy  on  a  Polish  national  theatre  were  crowned 
with  success.  Its  literary  mainstay  was  a  gifted  Franco-Pole, 
Count  Alexander  Fredro  (1793-^2876)^  who  in  the  period  between 
the  Napoleonic  revival  and  the  long  exodus  fathered  a  long-lived 
species  of  modem  Polish  comedy,  French  in  origin  r(for  Fredro 
was  a  true  discif^  of  Molidre^,  and  whoMy  out  -of  contact  with 
the  sentiment  that  survived  in  the  ashes  of*  a  doomed' nation.^ 
His  complaittt  as  to  the  eidgmty  oi  the  Polish  literary  public-^ 
brace  of  theati?es'and  a  booksdlof's  handcart — may  have  been 
premature;  but  a  national  drama  was  most  colainly  impossible 
in  a  deaationalited  and  dismembered  land,  in  whose  historic 
^capital  the  theatre  ib  which  Poli^  play&  continued  to  be  produced 
seemed  garrisoned  by  Cossack  officers. 

Much  in  the  satne  way,  though  with  a  characteristic  diffbreace, 
the  Russian  regular  drama  had  its  origin  in  the  cadet  coTps>  at 
jff^ggi^^  St  Peteisburg;  a*  pupil  of  which,  A.  Sumarokov-  (17 1^> 
1777)^  has  been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modem 
Russian  Uieatm*  As  a  tragic  poet  he  seems  to  ha^  imitated' 
Racine  and'  Voltaire,  though  treating  themes  from  'the'nati<>nai 
history^  among  others  the  famous  dramatic  subject  of  the  False 
Demetrius.  Jle  also  translated  Hamki,  As  a  comic  dramatist 
be  is  stated  to  have  been  ksa  popular  than  as  a  tragediaB;  yet 
it  is  in  comedy  that  he  wouki  seem  to  hav^  had  the  most  note- 
worthy successors*  Among  these  it  is  snpossible  to  pa^  by  the 
empress  Catherine  II.,  whose  comedies aeem  to  have  been  satirical 
:8ketches  of  the  foliies  and  foibles  of  her  subjects,  and  who  in  one 
comedy  as  wsell  as  in  a  tragedy  had  the  courage  to  imitate 
Shakespouie.  Comedy  aiming  at  social  satire  long  continued 
to  temper  the  conditions  of  Russian  society,  and  had  repteaoaUb* 
tives  of  mark  in  sudi  writers  as  A.  N.  Ostrovsky  of  Moscow  and 
Oriboyedov,  the  author  of  Gore  et  uma. 

In  any  survey  of  the  Slav  drama  that  of  the  Czech  peoples, 
whose  natiiMial  consciousness  hfas  30  fully  reawakened,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  A  Czech  theatre  was  called  into  life  at  Plague 
as  early  as  the  18th  century;  and  in  the  19th. its  demands, 
centring  in  a  sense  of  nationahty,  were  met  by  J«  N.  Stepisek 
(17S3-1844),  W.  C.  KUcpera  (1792-1859)  and  J.  C.  Tyl  (1808- 
1856) ;  and  later  writers  continued  to  make  use  of  the  stage  fo^ 
«  propaganda  of  historical  as  well  as  political  significance. 

Bibliography. — ^The  following  works  treat  the  general  theory  of 
the  drama  and  the  dramatic  art,  together  with  the  principles  of 
dramatui^  and  of  the  art  of  acting.  Works  which  have  reference 
to  the  di^ma  of  a  particular  period  or  of  a  particular  nation  only  are 
mentioned  separately.  Works  which  deal  with  special  authors 
only  have  been  intentionally  omitted  in  this  bibliography,  as  being 
mentioned  in  the  articles  in  the  several  authors. 

Aristotle's  Poetics  (text  and  transl.  by  S.  H.  Butcher,  London, 
1^95;  transl.  by  T.  Twining,  London,  1812;  see  also  Donaldson's 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks)  \  H.  Baumgart,  Aristoteles,  Lessing,  u,  Goethe. 
Vber  das  etkische  u.  dsthetische  Princip  der  Tragodie  (Leiprig,  1877) ; 
fL  A.  Buithaupt,  DtamaturEte  des  Schatispiels  (4  vols.,  Oldenburg 
u.  Leipzig,  1893-1902);  L.  Campbell,  Tragic  Drama  in  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  (London,  1904);  P.  Corneille,  Discours  du 
poeme  dramatigue—de  la  tragedte—des  trois  unites,  CEuvres,  vol.  i. 
(Paris,  1862);  W.  L,  Courtney,  The  Idea  of  Tragedy  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Drama  (Westminsterf  1900) ;  Diderot,  De  la  poisie  drama-' 
Uque^  ErUretiens  sur  Ui  FUs  Naturel,  CEuvres  computes,  vii.  (Paris, 
1875);  J.  Dryden,  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  and  other  critical 
essays  {Essays  of  /.  Dryden,  ed.  V^.  P.  Ker,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1900); 
G.  Freytag,  Du  Technik  des  Dramas  (5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1886); 
G.  W.  F.  Hegel,  VorUsungen  iiher  Asthetik,  ed.  H.  G.  Hotho,  bd  3, 
chap.  iii.  c.  Die  dramatische  Poesie  (Werke,  x.  3;  Berlin,  1838); 
G.  Larroumet,  Atudes  d'histoire  et  de  crUi^  dramatujues,  2  s6r. 
(Paris,    1 892-1 899);  G.   Ew   Leasing,   Hanumrgische  Drdmaturgie, 

»  Pan  Jowialski;  Oludki  %  Poeta  (The  Misanthrope  and  the  Poet), 


Erldutert  von  F,  Schroter  u.  R.  Thiele  (Halle,  1877);  Maierialien  zu 
Lessing*s  Hamburgische  Dramaturgies  von  W,  Cosack  (Paderbom, 
1876J ;  G.  H.  Lewes,  On  Actors  and  the  Art  of  Acting  (London,  i8;[5) ; 
Skt  T.  Martin,  Essays  on  the  Drama  (London,  1874);  K.  Mantzius, 
History^  Theatrical  Art  m  Ancient  and  Modem  Times,  transL  by 
L.  von  Cossel  (London^  i903>  &c.);  G.  Meredltfa,  Essay.mi,  CotnHy 
rWcbtminster,  1897);  R.  Prolss,  Katechismus  dor  Dramaturgte 
(Leipzig,  1877)  :  H.  T.  R6tscher,  Die  Kut^t  der  dramatischcn  Dar- 
steUung  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1841-1846);  JahrbiOcher  fOr^^amatische 
Kimst  u.  lAleratur  (Berlin  and  Frankfort,  1^x8-^1849);  P.  de  Saint- 
Victor,  Les  Deux  Masqut$s,.tragidie—conMie  Cjrd  1^,  3  vola*«. Paris, 
1881,  &c.);  Saint-MajTc  Giraidin,  Cours  de  Utt^ature,  dramaUque 
(7th  ed.,  5  vols.;  Paris,  1868);  A.  W.  von  Schle^el,  Lectures  on 
Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  (Eng.  transl.,  London,  1846);  Sir  W. 
Scott,  Essays  on  Chioalry,  Romance  and  the. Drama  (including  his 
article  *'  Drama  ''  written  for  the  Supplement  to  the  4ah. edition  ^ 
the  Ency,  3ri/.,  and  reprinted  in  the;  5tn,  6th,  7th  andL8ith  editions); 
F.  T.  Visqher,  Asthetik,  vol.  iv.  (Stuttgart,  1857). 

The  fullest  general  history  of  the  drama  extant  is  J.  L.  Klein's 
Geschichte  des  Dramas,  13  vols*  and  index  (Lei^ptdg,  186^1886). 
See  alsoi  for  encyclopaedic  information,  W.  Davenports  AoasMi  A 
Dictionary  of  the  Drama,  vol.  i,  (London,  1904) ;  C,  M,  E.  ^^Quet, 
Encyclopedic  de  Vart  dramcUiguf  (Paris,  18&);  A.  Pougin,  Diclion- 
naire  htstorique  et  pittoresque  du  ttMtre  et  des  dHs  qui  TV  rattachent 
(Paris,  1885).  •     . 

The  drama  of  the  Eastern  nations  is  geomiUy/  taoeaAed'  ia^^A.  P. 
Broxzi,  Teatri  e  sPettacoli  dei  pppoli  orientali  Eh^ei,  Araki^  Persani, 
Indiani^Cinesi,  Giapponesi  e  Giavanesi  (Milan,  1887):  Comte  J.  A. 
de  Cobiheau,  Les  Religions  et  les  phiiosopkiei  dans  vAsie  centrale 
(2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1866).  • 

The  followiiMT  worlcs  deal  'wdth  the  Indian  drama  }r«<-M»  Schuyler, 
Bibliography  of  the  Sanskrit.  Drama  (Columbia  Uoiy.,  Indo- Iranian, 
ser.  ill.,  New  York,  1906) ;  H.  H.  Wilson,  Select  Specimens  of  (he 
Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  transi.  iFrom  the  original  SartSKrit(with  intro- 
duction on  the  dramatic  system  of  the  Hindus),  3rd  ed.,  3  vols. 
(London,  i87r>;  S>  Levi,  te  ThWre  indim  (suppJitolento.',Wibon) 
'  (Paris,  1891).  . 

For  Chmese: — ^Tscheng-Ki-Tong,  Le  ThSdtre  de^  Chinois  (Paris, 
i886)r  see  also  H.  A.  Giles,  Histc^  of  Chinese  Literature  (London, 
1901). 

For  Japaneia^-^.  Florenfs^  Gesch,  d.  j^pmt  Litkratnr^  vol.  i.  i 
(Leipzig,  1905);  see  also  F.Brinkley,  Japan,  its  I^istory^  ArU  and 
Literature,  vol.  iii.  (Boston  and  Tokyo,  1901). 

For  Persian: — ^A.  Chodzko,  Thedtre  persan,^  Choix  (fe  tiagUs  ou 
drames,  traduits pour lapremiirefois du persantpar 'A b' Ghod^sko  (Paris, 
1^78) ;  £.  Montet,  Xe  Thidtre  en  Perse  (<]rf»dv»,  t|888^)i,Sir  Ju.  Fdiy, 
The  Miracle  Play  of  Masan  and  Husain^  collecfed  from  oral  tradition; 
revised  with explanatofy  noiesbyA,N,Wotlaston{2  vols.,  London,  1879). 

Of  works  treating  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  drarns^  oiuy 
a  small  selection  loan  be  given  hetcL  inthe  case  of  theGreek  drama, 
tbe  chief  histories  of  literature-^sudh  assG*  Berahatdyla,  K.  (X 
Mailer '.8  (Cng.  tr.  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  with  continuation  b^  J.  W- 
0onaldson)  and  G.  Murray's — ai^d  general  histories — ^uchasGrote's, 
Thirl  wall's,  Curtlus's,  &c.^ — shoilld  also  be  consulted;  and  for  the 
administration  and  finance  of  the  Attic  theatre^  Boeckh'a  PtMic 
Economy  of  Athens,  Eng.  tr.  (London,  i84^}»  .Much  nsfifwi  infor* 
mation  will  be  found  in  A  Companion  to  Greek  Studies,  ed.  by  L. 
Whibley  (Cambridge,  I90^)»  The  standard  collective  edition  of  the 
ancient  Greek  dramatic  poets  is  the  Poetae  scenid  Graeci,  ed.  C.  W. 
Dindorf  (5th  ed.,  Lei|)2ig,  1869),  and  that  of  the  Comic  poets  A. 
Meine\as'B.  Hi$toria  eritica  comieorum  Gfaecorumu  C^  ffitgmentis 
(5  vols.,  Berlin,  1830-1857).  Aristotle's  Poetics,  cited  above,  will 
of  course  be  consulted  for  tne  theory  of  the  Greek  drama  inpardcnlar; 
and  much  valuable  critical  matter  will  be  found  in  passages  of 
Bentley's  Phalaris{i6^),  which  are  reprinted  in  Donaldson's  Theatre 
of  the  Greeks*  The  follfowing  later  works,  some  of  which  treat  fd.  the 
ancient  classical  drania  in  general,  may  be  noted : — ^E.  A.  Chaignet, 
La  Tragedie  grecaue  (Paris,  1877);  J*  f^enys,  ffistoire  de  la  comidie 
grecque  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1886);  J.  W.  Donaldson,  The  Theatre  of  the 
Greeks  (7th  ed.,  London,  i860);  Du  M4ril,  Histoite  de  la  comMe. 
Phiode  primitive  (Paris,  1864);  Hietoire  de  h.  comWe  emdmne 
(Paris,  1869) ;  A.  E.  Haigh,  The  Tragic  Droma  of  the  Greeks  (Oxford, 
1896);  The  Attic  Theatre  (Oxford,  1898);  G.  Koiiing,  Gesch.  des 
Theaters  in  seinen  Beziehungen  zur  Kunstentwickelung  der  drama- 
tischen  Dichtkunst,  Bd.  i.  Gesch*  des  griechischen  u,  r^miscken  Theaters 
(Paderborn,  1897);  R.  G.  Moulton,  T/k  Ancient  Classical  Dromm 
(Oxford,  1898) ;  M.  Patin,  SXude  sur  les  tragiques  grecs  (3,  vols.,  Paris, 
1 861);  C.  M.  Rapp,  Gesch,  des  griechischen  Schauspiets  vam  Stand- 
punkl  der  dramatischcn  Kunst  (Tttbingen,  1862) ;  H:  Weil,  Etudes 
sur  le  drame  (»9^i^  (Paris,  1807) ;  F.  G.  Welcker,  *■  Die  griechischen 
Tragddien,  mit  Kucksicht  auf  den  epischen  .Cykkis  "  (A^m*  Mu$> 
Suppl.  ii.)  ^  pts.  (Bonn,  1 839-1 841). 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  individual  Roman  dramatists,  and 
critical  writings  condeming  theni,  see  Scaenicae  Romanorum  poBsis 
fragmenta,  2  vols.  (I.  Tragic,  II.  Comic)  ed.  by  O.  Ribbeck  (3it)ed.> 
Leipzig,  1897-1898).  W.  S.  Teuffel's  History  of  Roman  Literature, 
Eng.  tr.  (2  vols.,  London,  18^1-1892),  and  M.  Schan2*  Gesch,  der 
romischen  Litteratur  bis  Justinian  (2  vols.,  Munich,  1890-1892),  may 
be  cbn^ulted  for  a  complete  view  of  the  course  of  the  Roman  dfama. 
For  its  later  developments  consult  Dean  Merivale's  Histe^  of'ike 
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Unmans  under  th4  Emphe,  and  S.  Dill's  Roman  Soertty  im  ^  Last 
Day 9  (^tke  Weskrn  Em  fin  (Londoiit  1898).  See  also  L.  Friedl^nder, 
Darstdlungen  aus  der  StUengeschicfUe  Rotns^  6th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig, 
1 889) ;  M.  Meyfer,  Etude  sur  le  thSdtre  latin  (Paris,  1847) ;  O.  Kibbcck, 
Die  romische  tn^ddie  im  ZeikUter  der  RefMik  (Leipzig,  1875). 

The  foUowing  worka  treat  of  the  medieval  drama^  religious  or 
secular,  of  its  origins  and  of  usages  connected  with  it^— H.  Anz,  Die 
lateinischen  Magiersptcle  (Leipzig,  1905);  E.  K.  Chambers,  The 
Medieval  Stage  (2  vols.,  Oxfora,  1903),  with  full  bibliography;  £.  de 
Coassemaker,  Dr antes  Hturgiques  du  moyen  dge  (Pans,  1861);  du 
M^ril,  Tkeairi  liturgici  quae  LaHna  supersunt  manumenta  (Caen  and 
Paris,  1849) ;  C.  A,  Hase,  Miracle  Plays  and  Sabred  Dramas  (Eng. 
tr.),  (London,  1880);  Hilarius,  Versus  et  ludi,  ed.  Champollion- 
Figeac  (Paris,  1838);  R.  Froning,  Das  Drama  des  Mittelalters 
(3  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1891,  &c.);  Edwin  Norris,  Ancient  Cornish 
Drama  (ed.  and  tn  a  vols.,  1859);  W.  Hone,  Ancient  Mysteries 
Described  (London,  1823);  A.  von  Keller,  Fastnachtsspiele  aus  dem 
JS-  Jahrhundert  (Stuttgart,  1858) ;  C.  Magnin«  Les  Origtnes  du  thSdtre 
modeme,  vol.  i.  only  TParis,  1838);  F.  J.  Mone,  Schauspiele  des 
MiUdaUers  (2  vols.,  Karlsruhe,  1846);  A.  Reiners,  Die  Tropen^, 
Frosen*  u.  Prdfations^esduge  (Luxemburg,  1884) ;  J.  de  Rothscnild, 
Le  MisUre  du  Viel  Testament,  ed.  J.  de  Rothschild  (6  vols.,  Paris, 
1878^1891) ;  M.  Sepet,  Le  Drame  chrStien  au  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1878) ; 
Origtnes  caiholiques  du  thSdtre  modeme,  Les  dromes  lUurgigues 
(Paris,  1901);  T.  Wright,  Early  Mysteries  and  other  Latin  Poems  of 
the  J2tk  and  13th  Centuries  (London,  1838) ;  C.  A.  G.  von  Zezschwitz, 
Das  mittelalterliche  Drama  (Leipzig,  188 1). 

For  French  medieval  drama  m  particular: — ^L.  Cl^dat,  Le  Thidtre 
en  France  au  moyen  dge  (Paris,  i8<96);  £.  Foumier,  Le  Thidtre 
frangais  avant  la  Renaissance  (Paris,  1872);  Miracles  de  Notre 
Dame  par  personnages^  ed.  G.  F^s  and  U.  Robert  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
1 876- 1 893):  L.  J.  K.  Monmerqu^  and  F.  Michel,  Thidtre  frangais 
au  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1839);  L.  Petit  de  Julleville,  Histoire  du 
thidtre  en  France  au  moyen  dge  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1880-1886) ;  E.  L.  N. 
VioIlet-le-Duc,  Ancien  Thidtre  franqais  (10  vols.,  Paris,  1854-1857). 

For  the  medieval  Italian  in  particular: — ^A.  d'Ancona,  Sacre 
rapfresentamoni  dei  secoli  XIV.,  XV.  e  XVI,  (Florence,  1872). 

For  medieval  EngHsb  in  particular: — ^Ahn,  English  mysteries 
and  Miracle  Plays  (Treves.  1867) ;  S.  W.  Clarke,  The  Miracle  Play 
in  England  (London,  1897);  E*  w.  Fairholt,  Lord  Mayors^  Pageants, 
2  vol£  (Percy  Soc.)  (London,  1843-18^) ;  A.  W.  Pollard,  English 
Mirckcle  Plays,  Moralities  and  Interludes  (3rd  ed.,  Oxford  1898); 
Chester  Plays  ed.  T.  Wright,  2  vols.  (Shakespeare  Soc.)  .(London, 
1843),  re-ed.  by  H.  Deimhng  (part  only)  (E.E.T.S.)  (London,  1893); 
Coventry  Plays,  Ludus  Coventriae,  ed.  J.  O.  Haliiwell  (-Phillipps) 
(Shakespeare  Soc.)  (London,  1 841);  CooerUry  Plays.  Dissertation 
on  the  pageants  or  mysteries  at  Coventry,  by  T.  Sharp  (Coventry, 
1825);  Dtgby  Plays,  ed.  F.  L  Fumivall  (E.E.T.S.)  (London,  1896); 
Towneley  Mysteries,  ed.  G.  England  and  A.  W.  Pollard  (E.E.T.S.) 
(London,  1897) ;  York  Plays,  ed.  L.  T.  Smith  (Oxford,  1885). 

For  the  German  in  particular  .*—F.  J.  Mone,  AUieutsche  Schauspiele 
(Quedlinbuiig,  18^1) ;  H.  Rekit,  Das  gnstHche  Schauspiel  des  MiUd- 
aUers in  Deutschland  (Frankfort,  i868);  E.  Wilken,  Gesch.  der 
geistlichen  Spiele  in  Deutschland  (G5t tinmen,  1872). 

The  revival  of  the  classical  drama  m  the  Renaissance  age  is 
treated  in  P.  Bahlmann's  Dte  Emeuerer  des  antiken  Dramas  und 
ihre  ersten  dramatischen  Versuche,  13 14-1478  (Mtinster,  1896);  A. 
Chassan^'s  Des  essais  dramatiques  imitis  de  Vantiguiti  au  XIV' 
et  X  V*  Slide  (Paris,  1852) ;  and  in  V.  de  Amitis'  VImitazione  latina 
neUa  commedia  del  XVI.  secolo  (Pisa,  1871). 

Both  the  medieval  and  portions  of  the  later  drama  are  treated  in 
W.  Cloetta,  Beitrdge  9ur  Litteraturgesshichte  des  Mittelalters  und  der 
Renaissance  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1890-1692);  W.  Creizenach,  Geschichte 
des  neueren  Dramas,  vols.  L-iii.  tHalle,  1 893-1903);  R.  Prolss, 
Geschichte  des  neueren  Dramas  (3  vols.,  Leipzig,  1 881-1883).  See 
also  L.-V.  Gofflot,  Le  Thidtre  au  cotUge,  du  moyen  dge  d  nos  jours. 
Preface  par  Jules  Claretic  (Paris,  1907). 

The  history  of  the  modem  Italian  drama,  in  its  various  stages,  is 
treated  by  A.  d'Ancona,  Origini  del  teatro  italiano  (2nd  ed.,  2  vols., 
Turin,  189 1 ) ;  J.  Domis,  Le  Thidtre  itcUien  contemporain  (Paris,  190^) ; 
H.  Lyonnet,  Le  Thidtre  en  Itatie  (Paris,  1900) ;  L.  Riccoboni,  Histoire 
duihedtreitalien  (2  vols.,  Rome,  1728-1731);  J.  C.  Walker,  Historical 
Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy  (London,  1799).  See  also  A.  Gaspary^ 
History  of  Early  Italian  Literature,  transl.  by  H.  Oelsner  (London, 
1901). 

Some  information  as  to  the  modem  Greek  drama  3s  given  in 
R.  Nicolaif  Geschichte  der  neugriechischen  Literatur  (Leipzig,  1876). 

Modern  SjMinish  drama: — M.  A.  Fee,  £tudes  sur  r ancien  thidtre 
espagnol  (Paris  1873) ;  A,  Gassier,  Le  Thidtre  espagnol  (Paris,  1898) ; 
G.  H.  Lewes,  The  Spanish  Drama  (London,  1846) ;  H.  Lyonnet,  Le 
Thidtre  en  Espagne  (Paris,  1897) »  A.  SchSffer,  Gesch.  des  spanischen 
NcUionaldramas  (2  vols.,  Leiprig,  1890);  L.  de  Viel-Castel,  Essai 
sur  le  thidtre  espagnol  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1882^.  See  also  G.  Ticknor, 
History  of  Spanish  Literature  (3  vols.,  London,  1863). 

Modem  Portuguese: — H.  Lyonnet,  Le  Thidtre  au  Portugal  (Paris, 
1898) ;  see  also  K.  von  Reinhardstoettner's  Portugiesische  Literatur- 
gesehickte  (Samrnhing  Gdschen)  (Leipzig,  1904),  which  contains  a 
useful  biblio^phy. 

Regular  French  drama  (tragedy  and  comedy): — F.  Bruneti^re, 
Les  Epoques  du  thidtre  fran^ais,  1636-1850  (Paris,  1892) ;  E.  Chasles, 


La  Comidie  en  France  au  XVI*  sHcle  (Paris,  1862);  E.  Faguet,  La 
Tragidie  frangaise  au  XVP  sUcle  (Paris,  1883);  A.  Fiton,  The 
Modern  French  Drama  (London,  1898) ;  V.  Fournel.  Le  Thidtre  au 
XVIt'  siide  (Paris,  1892);  E.  Foumier,  Le  Thidtre  fran^is  au 
XVP  et  au  XVI P  sikcle  (2  vols.,  Paris,  s.d.);  F.  Hawlans,  Annals 
of  the  French  Stage  (London,  1884) ;  H.  Lucas,  Hist,  philosophic 
et  littiraire  du  thi&tre  frangais  depuis  son  origine  (3  vols..  Pans) ; 
Parfait,  Hist,  du  thidtre  frangais  (15  vols.,  Paris,  1 745-1 745);  L. 
Petit  de  Julleville,  Le  thidtre  en  France  depuis  ses  engines  jusgu'd 
nos  jours  fParis,  1899) ;  E.  Rigal,  Le  thidtre  frangais  avant  la  pinode 
dassique  (Paris,  1901) ;  E.  Koy,  Etudes  sur  le  thidtre  frangais  du 
XV*etdu  XVI*  Slide  (Dijon,  1901). 

The  connexion  between  the  Italian  and  French  theatre  in  the 
X7th  century  is  traced  in  L.  Moland,  Molihe  et  la  comidie  italienne 
(2nd  ed.,  Paris.  1867).  See  also  J.  C.  D^mogeot's,  H.  von  Laun's 
and  Saintsbury  s  histories  of  French  Literature. 

Of  the  ample  literature  concerned  with  the  modem  English  drama 
the  following  works  may  be  specially  mentioned,  as  dealing  with 
the  entire  range  of  the  English  drama,  or  with  more  than  one  of  its 
periods: — D.  E.  Baker,  Siographia  dramatica  (continued  to  181 1 
by  J.  Reed  and  S.  Jones)  (3  vols.,  London,  18 12);  J.  P.  Collier, 
History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  new  ed.  (3  vols.,  London,  1879) ; 
C.  Dibdin,  A  complete  History  of  the  English  Stage  (5  vols.,  London, 
1800) ;  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Le  Thidtre  en  Anneterre  (2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1881) ; 
G.  Langoalne,  Lioes  and  Characters  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets 
(London J  1609);  The  Poetical  Register:  or  lives  and  characters  of 
the  English  Sramatick  poets  (London,  17 19);  C.  M.  Rapp,  Studien 
iiber  das  englische  Theater,  2  parts  (Tttbingen,  1862);  "  G.  S.  B.  ", 
Study  of  tii  Prologue  and  Epilogue  in  English  Literature  (London, 
1884);  The  Thespian  Dictionary:  or  dramatic  biography  of  the 
i8th  century  (London,  1802);  A.  W.  Ward,  History  of  English 
Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne  (2nd  ed.,  3  vols., 
London,  1899^ ;  see  also  the  histories  of  English  Literatiu-e  or  Poetry, 
by  Warton,  Taine,  ten  Brinck,  Courthope,  Saintsbury,  &c. 

The  following  works  contain  the  most  complete  lists  of  English 
plays  .-^ — W.  W.  Greg,  A  List  of  English  Plays  written  before  1643  and 
published  before  1700  (Bibliogr.  Soc.)  (London,  1900) ;  J.  O.  Haliiwell 
(-Phillipps),  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Plays  (London,  i860) ;  W.  C. 
Hazlitt,  A  Manual  for  the  Collector  and  Amateur  of  Old  English  Plays 
(London,  1892);  K.  W.  Lowe,  Bibliographical  Account  of  English 
Dramatic  Literature  (London,  1888)  is  a  valuable  handbook  for  the 
whole  of  English  theatrical  literature  and  matters  connected  with  it. 
The  unique  work  of  Genest,  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage  from 
1660^1830  (10  vols.,  Bath,  1832),  includes,  with  a  chronological 
series  ot  plays  acted  on  the  English  stage,  notices  of  unacted  plays, 
and  critical  remarks  on  plays  and  actors.  "  A  Compleat  List  "  of 
English  dramatic  poets  and  plays  to  1747  was  published  with  T, 
Whmcop's  Scanderbeg  in  that  year. 

The  following  are  the  principal  collections  of  English  plays — 
Ancient  British  Drama,  ed.  Sir  W.  Scott  (3  vols.,  London,  18 10); 
Modem  British  Drama,  ed.  Sir  W.  Scott  (S  vols.,  London,  1811); 
W.  Bang,  Materialien '  zur  Kunde  des  dlteren  englischen  Dramas 
(Louvain,  1902,  &c.) ;  A.  H.  Bullen,  Collection  of  Old  English  Plays 
(4  vols,,  London,  1882)  ;-R.  Dodsley,  A  Select  Collection  of  Old  Plays, 
4th  ed.  by  W.  C.  Hazlitt  (15  vols.,  London,  1874-1876) ;  Dramatists 
of  the  Restoration  (14  vols.,  Eklinburgh,  1872-1879) ;  Early  English 
Dramatists,  ed.  J.  S.  Farmer  (London,  1905,  &c.);  C.  M.  Gayley, 
Representative  English  Comedies  (vol.  i.,  New  York,  1903);  T. 
Hawkins,  Origin  of  the  English  Drama  (3  vols,,  Oxford,  1773); 
Mrs  Inchbald,  British  Theatre,  new  ed.  (20  vols.,  London,  1824), 
Modem  Theatre  (10  vols..  London,  181 1),  Collection  of  Farces  and 
Afterpieces  (7  vols.,  London,  1815);  Malone  Society  publications 
(London,  1907,  &c.) ;  T.M.Manly,  Shedmens  of  the  Pre-Shakespearean 
Drama  (3  vols.,  London,  1897);  Mermaid  Series  of  Old  Dramatists, 
ed.  Havelock  Ellis  (London,  1887,  &c.) ;  Old  English  Drama  (2  vols., 
London,  1825) ;  Pearson's  Reprints  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
Plays  (London,  1871,  &c.). 

The  following  deal  with  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama  in 
especial: — ^W.  Creizenach,  Die  Schauspiele  der  englischen  Komo- 
dianten  (Berlin,  1895) ;  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  The  Influence  of  Seneca  on 
Elizabethan  Tragedy  (London,  1893);  F.  G.  Fleay,  A  Chronicle 
History  of  the  London  Stage,  1559-1642  (London,  1890),  A  Bio* 
graphical  Chronicle  of  the  English  Drmna,  155^1642  (London,  1891) ; 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  The  English  Drama  and  Stage  under  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Princes,  154J-1064  (London,  1869);  W.  Hazlitt,  Dramatic 
Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  {Works,  ed.  A.  R.  Waller,  vol.  v.) 
(London,  1902);  A.  F.  von  Schack,  Die  englischen  Dramatiker  vor, 
neben,  und  nach  Shakespeare  (Stuttgart,  1893);  T.  A.  Symonds, 
Shakspere's  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama  (London,  1884). 

As  to  the  Latin  academical  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age  see 
G.  B.  Churchill  and  W.  Keller,  "  Die  latein.  Universitats-Dramen 
Englands  in  der  Zeit  d.  K(5nigin  Elizabeth  "  in  Jahrbuch  der  deutscken 
Shakespeare^Gesellschaft.  For  a  short  bibliography  of  the  Oxford 
academical  dmma,  1547-1663,  see  the  introduction  to  Miss  M.  L. 
Lee's  edition  of  Narcissus  (London,  1893).  A  list  of  Oxford  plays 
will  also  be  found  in  Notes  and  Queries,  ser.  viL,  vol.  ii.  ^  For  a  Ust 
of  Cambridge  plays  from  I534  to  1671,  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
indebted  to  Prof.  G.  C.  Moore-Smith  of  the  university  of  Sheffield. 

For  an  account  of  the  Mask  see  R.  Brotanek.  Die  englischen  Masken- 
spiele  (Vienna  and  Leipzig,  1902);    H.  A.  Evans,  English  Mo'- 
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(London,  1897);  W.  W.  Greg,  A  List  of  Masques,  Pageants,  £fc. 
(Bibliogr.  Soc.)  (London,  1902). 

As  to  early  London  theatres  see  T.  F.  Ordish,  Early  London 
Theatres  (London,  1894). 

Some  information  as  to  puppet-plays,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  Henry 
Morley's  Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair  (London,  1859). 

Amone  earlier  critical  essays  on  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
drama  should  be  mentioned  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  G.  Putten- 
ham  and  W.  Webbe,  T.  Rymer  and  Dryden.  For  recent  essays  and 
notes  on  the  Elizabethan  drama  in  general,  see,  besides  the  essavs 
of  Coleridge,  Lamb  (including  the  introductory  remarks  in  the 
Specimens')  f  Hazlitt,  &c.,  and  the  remarkable  series  of  articles  in  the 
Ketrospecttve  Review  (i 820-1 828),  the  Publications  and  Transactions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Shakespeare  Societies  (1841,  &c.;  1874,  &c.), 
which  also  contain  reprints  of  early  works  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  and  stage,  such  as  Henslowe's 
Diary,  &c.,  the  Jahrhuch  der  deutschen  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft 
(1865,  &c.),  as  well  as  the  (^rman  journals  Anglia,  Englische  Studien, 
&c.,  and  the  Modem  Language  Review  (Cambridge). 

The  later  English  drama  from  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  (1660) 
is  treated  in  L.  N.  Chase,  The  English  Heroic  Play  (New  York,  1903) ; 
C.  Cibber,  Apology  for  the  Life  of  C  Cibber,  written  by  himself,  new 
ed.  by  R.  W.  Lowe  (2  vols.,  London,  1889),  who  hias  also  edited 
Churchill's  Rosciad  and  Apolozy  (London,  1891);  J.  Doran,  Their 
Majesties*  Servants:  annals  of  the  English  Stage  (3  vols.,  London, 
1888);  A.  Filon,  Le  ThSdtre  anglais:  hier,  aujourd^hui,  demain 
f  Paris,  1896) ;  W.  Hazlitt.  A  View  of  the  English  Stage  (Works,  ed. 
A.  R.  Waller,  vol.  viii.)  (London,  1903);  W.  Nicholson,  The  Struggle 
for  a  Free  Stage  in  London  (Westminster,  1907). 

The  following  treat  of  the  modern  German  drama  in  particular 
periods; — R.  PrSlss,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Schauspielkunst  von  den 
Anfdngen  bis  1850  (Leipzig,  1300);  R.  E.  Prutz,  Vorlesungen  Ober 
die  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Theaters  (Berlin,  1847);  R.  Froning, 
Das  Drama  der  Reformationszeit  (Stuttgart,  1900);  C.  Heine,  Das 
Schauspiel  der  deutschen  Wanderbiihne  vor  Gottsched  (Halle,  1889); 
J.  Minor,  Die  Schicksalstragodie  in  ihren  Hauptvertretem  (Frankfort, 
1883);  ^-  Martersteig,  Das  deutsche  Theater  im  A'/A'««  Jahrh, 
(Leipzig,  1904).  See  also  G.  G.  Gervinus,  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Dichtung  (5th  ed.,  5  vols.,  Leipzig,  1 871-1874);  and  the  literary 
histories  of  K.  Goedeke  (Grundriss),  A.  Koberstein,  &c.  A  special 
aspect  of  the  drama  in  modem  Germany  is  dealt  with  in  P.  Bahlmann, 
Dte  kUeinischen  Dramen  von  Wimpheltng*s  Stylpho  bis  zur  Mitte  des 
XVP*^  Jahrhunderts,  1480-1550  (MOnster,  1893),  and  the  same 
author's  Jesuiten-Dramen  der  niederrheinischen  Ordensprovinz 
(Leipzig,  1896). 

The  standard  history  of  the  modern  German  stage  is  Eduard 

Devrient,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Schauspielkunst  (2  vols.,  Leipzig, 

1 848- 1 861) ;  see  also  R.  Prolss,  Gesch.  der  deutschen  Schauspielkunst 

.    von  den  Anfdngen  bis  1850  (Leipzig,  1900);  O.  G.  Fluegen,  Bio- 

graphisches  Buhnen-Lexikon  der  deutschen  Theater  (Munich,  1892). 

A  good  account  of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  drama  is  F.  von 
Hellwald's  Geschichte  des  holldndtschen  Theaters  (Rotterdam,  1874). 
See  also  the  authorities  under  J.  van  den  Vondel. 

Information  concerning  the  Danish  drama  will  be  found  in  the 
autobiographies  of  Holberg,  OhlenschlSlger  and  Andersen;  see  also 
vol.  i.  of  G.  Brandes's  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature 
(Eng.  tr.,  London,  1901).  As  to  the  modern  Norwegian  drama  see 
the  same  writer's  Ibsen-Bjomson  Studies  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1899); 
also  E.  Tissot,  Le  Drame  norvigien  (Paris,  1893). 

The  Russian  drama  is  treated  in  P.  O.  Morozov's  Istoria  Russkago 
Teatra  {History  of  the  Russian  Theatre),  vol.  i.  (St  Petersburg,  1889; ; 
see  also  P.  de  (Jorvin,  Le  ThSdtre  en  Russie  (Paris,  1 890) .  A.  Bruckner, 
Geschichte  der  russischen  Literatur  (Leipzig,  1905),  may  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  Information  as  to  the  dramatic  portions  of  other 
Slav  literatures  will  be  found  in  A.  Pipin  and  V.  Spasovich's  Istoria 
Slavianskikh  Literatur  (History  of  Slavonic  Literatures),  German 
translation  by  T.  Pech  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1880-1884).     (A-  W.  W.) 

DRAMBURGt  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
on  the  Drage,  a  tributary  of  the  Oder,  50  m.  E.  of  Stettin,  on 
the  railway  Ruhnow-Neustettin.  Pop,  5800.  It  contains  an 
Evangelical  church,  a  gymnasium,  a  hospital  and  various 
administrative  offices,  and  carries  on  cotton  and  woollen  weaving, 
tanning,  brewing  and  distilling. 

DRAMMEN,  a  seaport  of  Norway,  in  Buskerud  and  Jarlsberg- 
Laurvik  amter  (counties),  at  the  head  of  Drammen  Fjord,  a 
western  arm  of  Christiania  Fjord,  33  m.  by  rail  S.W.  from 
Christiania.  Pop.  (1900)  23,093.  Its  situation,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  broad  Drammen  river,  between  lofty  hills,  is  very  beautiful. 
It  is  the  junction  of  railways  from  Christiania  to  Haugsund, 
Kongsberg  and  Honefos,  and  to  Laurvik  and  Skien.  The  town 
is  modem,  having  suffered  from  fires  in  z866,  1870  and  1880. 
It  consists  of  three  parts:  Bragemaes  on  the  north,  divided  by 
the  river  from  Stromso  and  the  port,  Tangen,  on  the  south. 
The  prosperity  of  Drammen  depends  mainly  on  the  timber 
trade;  and  saw-milling  is  an   active  industry,  the  logs  being 


floated  down  the  river  from  the  upland  forests.    Timber  and 

wood-pulp  are  exported  (over  half  of  each  to  Great  Britain), 

with  paper,  ice  and  some  cobalt  and  nickel  ore.    The  diief 

imports  are  British  coal  and  German  machinery.    Salmon  are 

taken  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Drammen. 

DRANE»  AUGUSTA  THEODOSIA  (1823-1894),  English  writer, 

was  bom  at  Bromley,  near  Bow,  on  the  29th  of  December  1823. 

Brought  up  in  the  Anglican  creed,  she  fell  under  the  influence  of 

Tractarian  teaching  at  Torquay,  and  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church  in  1850.    She  wrote,  and  published  anonymously,  an 

essay  questioning  the  Moraiity  of  Tractarianism,  which  was 

attributed  to  John  Henry  Newman,    In  1852,  after  a  prolonged 

stay  in  Rome,  she  joined  the  third  order  of  St  Dominic,  to  which 

she  belonged  for  over  forty  years.    She  was  prioress  (1872-1881) 

of  the  Stone  convent  in  Staffordshire,  where  she  died  on  the  2Qth 

of  April  1894.     Her  chief  works  in  prose  and  verse  are:  The 

History  of  Saint  Dominic  (1857;  enlarged  edition,  189 1);  The 

Life  of  St  Catherine  of  Siena  (1880;  2nd  ed.,  1899);  Christian 

Schools  and  Scholars  (1867);  The  Knights  of  St  John  (1858); 

Songs  in  the  Night  (1876);  and  the  Three  Chancellors  (1859),  a 

sketch  of  the  lives  of  William  of  Wykeham,  William  of  Waynflete 

and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

A  complete  list  of  her  writings  is  given  in  the  Memoir  of  Mother 
Francis  Raphael,  O.S.D.,  Augusta  Theodosia  Drane,  edited  by  B. 
Wilberforce,  O.P.  (London,  1895). 

DRAPER,  JOHN  WILLIAM  (1811-1882),  American  scientist, 

was  bora  at  St  Helen's,  near  Liverpool,  on  the  5th  of  May  181 1. 
He  studied  at  Woodhouse  Grove,  at  the  University  of  London, 
and,  after  removing  to  America  in  1832,  at  the  medical  school  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1835-1836.  In  1837  he  was 
elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  was  a  professor  in  its  school  of  medicine  in  1840- 
1850,  president  of  that  school  in  1850-1873,  and  professor  of 
chemistry  until  1881.  He  died  at  Hastings,  New  York,  on  the 
4th  of  January  1882.  He  made  important  researches  in  photo- 
chemistry, made  portrait  photography  possible  by  his  improve- 
ments (1839)  on  Daguerre's  process,  and  published  a  Text-hook  on 
Chemistry  (1846),  Text-book  on  Natural  Philosophy  (1847),  2"«rf- 
book  on  Physiology  (1866),  and  Scientific  Memoirs  (1878)  on 
radiant  energy.  He  is  well  known  also  as  the  author  of  The 
History  of  the  InteUectual  Development  of  Europe  (1862),  appl3ring 
the  methods  of  physical  science  to  history,  a  History  of  the 
American  Civil  War  (3  vols.,  1867-1870),  and  a  History  of  the 
Conflict  between  Religion  and  Science  (1874). 

His  son,  Heney  Draper  (1837-1882),  graduated  at  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1858,  became  professor  of  natural 
science  there  in  i860,  and  was  professor  of  physiology  (in  the 
medical  school)  and  dean  of  the  faculty  in  1 866-1 873.  He 
succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  chemistry,  but  only  for  a 
year,  dying  in  New  York  on  the  20th  of  Novemb^  1882.  Henry 
Draper's  most  important  contributions  to  science  were  made  in 
spectroscopy;  he  ruled  metal  gratings  in  1869-1870,  made 
valuable  spectrum  photographs  after  1871,  and  proved  the 
presence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun  in  a  monograph  of  1877.  .  Edward 
C.  Pickering  carried  on  his  study  of  steUar  spectra  with  the  funds 
of  the  Henry  Draper  Memorial  at  Harvard,  endowed  by  his 
widow  {nie  Mary  Anna  Palmer). 

See  accounts  by  George  F.  Barker  in  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  vols.  2  and  3  (Washington,  1886, 

1888). 

DRAPER,  one  who  deals  in  cloth  or  textiles  generally.  The 
Fr.  drap,  doth,  from  which  drapier  and  Eng.  **  draper ''  are 
derived,  is  of  obscure  origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Low  Lat. 
drappus  or  trappus  (the  last  form  giving  the  Eng.  "  trappings  ") 
may  be  connected  with  words  such  as  "  drub,"  Ger.  ireffen, 
beat;  the  original  sense  would  be  fulled  cloth.  '*  Drab,"  dull, 
pale,  brown,  is  also  connected,  its  first  meaning  being  a  doth  of 
a  natural  imdyed  colour.  The  Drapers'  Company  is  one  of  the 
great  livery  companies  of  the  city  of  London.  The  fraternity 
is  of  very  early  origin.  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn  (d.  1212  ?),  the  first 
mayor  of  London,  is  said  to  have  been  a  draper.  Tlie  fiirst 
charter  was  granted  in  1364.    The  Drapers'  Gild  was  one  of  the 
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numerous  mibdivifiions  of  the  clothing  trade,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  retailing  of  wodlen  cloths,  the  Hnen- 
dmperd  forming  in  the  15th  century  a  separate  fraternity, 
which  disappeared  or  was  merged  in  the  greater  company.  It 
is  usual  for  drapers  to  combine  the  sale  of  "  drapery,"  i.e.  of 
textiles  generally,  with  that  of  millinery,  hosiery,  &c.  In  Wills 
V.  Adams  (r^)orted  in  The  TimeSy  London,  Nov.  20,  1908),  the 
term ''  drapery ''  in  a  restrictive  covenant  was  held  not  to  include 
all  goods  that  a  draper  might  sell,  such  as  furs  or  fur-Hned  goods. 

DRAUGHT  (from  the  common  Teutonic  word  "  to  draw  "\ 
cf.  Ger.  Trachty  load;  the  pronunciation  led  to  the  variant  form 
**  draft,"  now  confined  to  certain  specific  meanings),  the  act  or 
action  of  drawing,  extending,  pulling,  &c.  It  is  thus  applied 
to  animals  used  for  drawing  vehicles  or  loads,  "  draught  oxen," 
&G.,  to  the  quantity  of  fish  taken  by  one  "  drag  "  of  a  net,  to 
a  quantity  of  liquid  taken  or  ''  drawn  in  "  to  the  mouth,  and  to 
a  current  of  air  in  a  chimney,  a  room  or  other  confined  space. 
In  furnaces  the  "draught"  is  "natural"  when  not  increased 
artificially,  or  "  forced  "  when  increased  by  mechanical  methods 
(sec  Boiiek).  The  water  a  ship  "  draws,"  or  her  "  draught," 
is  the  depth  to  which  she  sinks  in  the  water  as  measiu*ed  from 
her  keel.  The  word  was  formerly  used  of  a  "  move  "  in  chess  or 
similar  games,  and  is  thus,  in  the  plural,  the  general  English 
name  of  the  game  known  also  as  "checkers"  (see  Draughts). 
The  spelling  "  draft "  is  generally  employed  in  the  following 
usages.  It  is  a  common  term  for  a  written  order  "  drawn  on  " 
a  banker  or  other  holder  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  money  to  a 
third  person;  thus  a  cheque  (q.v,)  is  a  draft.  A  special  form  of 
draft  is  a  "  banker's  draft,"  an  instruction  by  one  bank  to  another 
bank,  or  to  a  branch  of  the  bank  making  the  instruction,  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  order  of  a  certain  specified  person.  Other 
meanings  of  "  draft "  are  an  outline,  plan  or  sketch,  or  a  pre- 
liminary drawing  up  of  an  instrument,  measure,  document,  &c., 
which,  after  alteration  and  amendment,  will  be  embodied  in  a 
final  or  formal  shape;  an  allowance  made  by  merchants  or 
importers  to  those  who  sell  by  retail,  to  make  up  a  loss  incurred 
in  weighing  or  measuring;  and  a  detachment  or  body  of  troops 
"  drawn  off  "  for  a  specific  purpose,  usually  a  reinforcement 
from  the  depot  or  reserve  units  to  those  abroad  or  in  the  field. 
For  the  use  of  the  term  "  draft  "  or  "  draught  "  in  masonry  and 
architecture  see  Dkapted  Masonry. 

DRAUGHTS  (from  A.S.  dragan,  to  draw),  a  game  played  with 
pieces  (or  "  men  ")  called  draughtsmen  on  a  board  marked  in 
squares  of  two  alternate  colom^.  The  game  is  called  Checkers 
in  America,  and  is  known  to  the  French  as  Les  Dames  and  to  the 
Germans  as  Damenspiel.  Though  the  game  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Complete  Gamester y  nor  the  Acadimie  dejeux,  and  is  styled  a 
**  modem  invention  "  by  Strutt,  yet  a  somewhat  similar  game 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  some  of  the  pieces  used  having 
been  found  in  tombs  at  least  as  old  as  1600  B.C.,  and  part  of 
Anect  Hat-Shepsa's  board  and  some  of  her  men  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Egyptian  gallery  of  the  British  Musexmi.  An 
Egyptian  vase  also  shows  a  lion  and  an  antelope  playing  at 
draughts,  with  five  men  each,  the  lion  making  the  winning  move 
and  seizing  the  bag  or  purse  that  contains  the  stakes.  Plato 
ascribes  the  invention  of  the  game  of  ireaaoL,  or  draughts,  to 
Thoth,  the  Eg3rptian  Hermes  Trismegistus,  and  Homer  represents 
Penelope's  suitors  as  playing  it  {Odyss,  i.  107).  In  one  form  of 
the  game  as  played  by  the  Greeks  there  were  25  squares,  and  each 
player  had  5  men  which  were  probably  moved  along  the  lines. 
In  another  there  were  4  men  and  16  squares  with  a  '' sacred 
enclosure,"  a  square  of  the  same  size  as  the  others,  marked  in 
the  exact  centre  and  bisected  by  one  of  the  horizontal  lines, 
which  was  known  as  the  "  sacred  Hne."  From  the  incident  in 
the  game  of  a  piece  hemmed  in  on  this  line  by  a  rival  piece 
having  to  be  pushed  forward  as  a  last  resort,  arose  the  phrase 
"  to  move  the  man  from  the  sacred  line  "  as  synonymous  with 
being  hard  pressed.  This  and  other  phrases  based  on  incidents 
in  the  game  testify  to  the  vogue  the  game  enjoyed  in  ancient 
Greece.  The  Roman  game  of  Latrunculi  was  similar,  but  there 
were  officers  (kings  in  modem  draughts)  as  well  as  men.  When 
a  player's  pieces  were  aU  hemmed  in  he  was  stale-mated,  to 


use  a  chess  phrase  (ad  incitas  redactus  est),  and  lost  the  game. 
Other  explanations  of  this  phrase  are,  however,  given  (see  Les 
Jeux  des  ancienSy  by  Becq  de  Fouquidres).  The  fullest  account 
of  the  Roman  game  is  to  be  found  in  the  De  laude  Pisonis, 
written  by  an  anonymous  contemporary  of  Nero  (see  Calpurnius, 
Titus).  Unfortimately  the  texts  are  full  of  obscxuities,  so  that 
it  is  difficuU  to  make  any  definite  statements  as  to  how  the 
game  was  played. 

As  early  as  the  nth  century  some  form  of  the  game  was 
practised  by  the  Norsemen,  for  in  the  Icelandic  saga  of  Grettir 
the  Strong  the  board  and  men  are  mentioned  more  than  once. 

The  history  of  the  modem  forms  of  the  game  starts  with 
El  Ingenio  0  juego  de  marrOy  de  punto  o  damaSy  published  by 
Torquemada  at  Valencia  in  1547.  Another  Spaniard,  Juan 
Garcia  Canalejas,  is  said  to  have  published  in  16 10  the  first 
edition  of  his  work,  a  better-known  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1650.  The  third  Spanish  classic,  that  of  Joseph  Carlos  Garcez, 
was  printed  in  Madrid  in  1684.  It  is  noteworthy  ttat  in  an 
illustration  in  Garcez's  book  the  pieces  depicted  resemble  some- 
what some  of  those  used  by  the  Egyptians,  and  are  not  unlike 
the  pawns  used  in  chess. 

In  1668  Pierre  Mallet  had  published  the  first  French  work  on 
the  game,  and  elementary  thought  his  knowledge  of  the  game 
seems  to  have  been,  even  in  comparison  with  that  of  Canalejas 
or  Garcez,  the  historical  notes,  rules  and  instructions  which  he 
gave,  served  as  a  basis  for  many  later  works.  Mallet  wrote  on 
Le  Jeu  de  dames  d  la  frangaisey  which  was  almost  identical  with 
the  modem  English  game.  The  old  French  game  is,  however, 
no  longer  practised  in  France,  having  been  superseded  by  Le 
Jeu  de  dames  d  la  polonaise.  Manoiuy  gives  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  latter  game  originated  in  Paris  about  1727. 

About  1736  a  famous  player  named  Ladef  published  the  first 
book  on  Polish  draughts,  but  the  first  important  book  on  the 
game  is  Manoury's  Jeu  de  dames  d  la  polonaisCy  in  the  production 
of  which  it  is  said  that  the  author  had  the  assistance  of  Diderot 
and  other  encydop^istes.  This  book,  which  appeared  in  1787, 
was  to  the  new  game  all  that  Mallet's  was  to  the  old  French  game, 
and  until  the  appearance  of  Poirson  Prugneaux's  Encyclopidie 
dujeu  de  dames  in  1855  it  remained  the  standard  authority  on 
so-called  Polish  draughts.  The  Polish  game  early  attained 
popularity  in  Holland,  and  in  1785  the  standard  Dutch  work, 
Ephraim  van  Embden's  Verhandeling  over  het  Damspel,  was 
produced.  In  German-speaking  countries  the  progress  of  the 
new  game  was  slower,  and  the  works  produced  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  century  generally  treat  of  the  older  game  as  well  as 
the  Polish  game.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Petroff's  book 
published  in  St  Petersburg  in  1827;  and  similarly  Zongono's, 
which  dates  from  1832,  deals  with  the  new  game  and  with  the 
older  Italian  game. 

In  r694  Hyde  wrote  Historia  dami  ludi  sen  lalrinculorumy 
in  which  he  tried  to  prove  the  identity  of  draughts  with  ludus 
latrincidorum.  This  work  is  historical  and  descriptive,  but  con- 
tains nothing  concerning  the  game  as  played  in  Great  Britain. 
The  authentic  history  of  draughts  in  England  commences  with 
William  Payne's  Introduction  to  the  Game  of  Draughts,  the 
dedication  of  which  was  written  by  Samuel  Johnson.  Payne's 
games  and  problems  were  incorporated  in  a  much  more  important 
work,  namely  Sturges's  Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts,  which 
appeared  in  1800  and  has  gone  through  a  score  of  editions. 
About  this  time  the  game  was  much  practised  in  both  England 
and  Scotland,  but  the  first  important  production  of  the  Scottish 
school  was  Drummond's  Scottish  Draught  Playery  the  first  part 
of  which  dates  from  1838,  additional  volumes  appearing  in  1851- 
1853  and  1861.  In  1852  Andrew  Anderson  published  his  Game 
of  Draughts  Simplified.  A  first  edition  had  appeared  in  1848, 
but  the  later  print  is  the  important  one,  as  it  standardized  the 
laws  of  the  game,  fixed  the  nomenclat\u:e  of  the  openings, 
introduced  a  better  arrangement  of  the  play,  and,  since  Anderson 
was  one  of  the  finest  players  of  the  game,  excelled  in  accuracy. 
In  Anderson's  time  little  was  known  about  the  openings  com- 
mencing with  any  move  other  than  11-15,  ^^^  it  was  not  until 
more  than  thirty  years  later  that  the  other  openings  received 
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more  adequa.te  recognition.  This  was  done  in  Robertson's 
Guide  to  the  Game  oj  Draughts,  and  perh&ps  better  in  Lees'  Guide 
(,892). 

Andrew  Anderson  was  the  first  recognized  British  champion 
player  of  the  game.  He  and  Wyllie,  better  known  as  "  the  herd 
laddie,"  contested  five  matches  for  the  honour,  Anderson  win- 
ning four  to  Wyllie's  one.  After  his  victory  in  1847  Anderson 
retired  from  match  play  and  the  title  fey  to  Wyllie,  who  made 
the  game  his  profession  and  travelled  all  over  the  Englisb- 
speakiog  world  to  play  it.  In  187a  he  successfully  defended  his 
position  against  Martins,  the  English  champion,  and  in  1S74 
against  W.  R.  Barker,  th^  American  champion,  but  two  years 
later  he  was  beaten  by  Yates,  a  young  American.  On  the  latter's 
retirement  from  the  game,  tlie  championship  lapsed  to  Wyllie, 
who  held  it  successfully  until  his  defeat  by  Ferric,  the  Scottish 
champion,  in  1894.  Two  years  later  Ferrie  was  beaten  in  his 
turn  by  Richard  Jordan  of  Edinburgh,  wbo  had  just  gained  the 
Scottish  championship;  and  the  new  holder  defeated  Stewart, 
who  challenged  bim  in  1897,  and  successfully  defended  Iiis  title 
against  C.  F.  Barker,  the  American  champion,  to  meet  whom  be 
visited  Boston  in  1900  and  played  a  drawn  match. 

In  1884  the  first  international  match  between  England  and 
Scotland  took  place,  and  resulted  in  so  decisive  a  victory  for  the 
northerners  that  the  content  was  not  renewed  for  ten  years. 
The  matches  played  in  1894  and  1899  also  went  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Scots,  but  in  1903  the  EugUshmen  gained  their 
first  victory. 

In  1905  a  British  team  visited  America  and  defeated  a  side 
representing  the  United  States. 

The  tournament  for  the  Scottish  championship  has  beenheld 
annually  in  Glasgow  since  1893.  The  number  and  skill  of  the 
Scottish  players  have  given  this  tournament  its  pre-eminence; 
but  if  the  levelling  up  of  the  standards  of  play  in  Scotland  and 
England  continues,  the  competition  which  is  held  biennially  by 
the  English  Draughts  Association  is  likely  to  rank  as  a  serious 
rival  to  the  Glasgow  tourney. 

The  English  Game. — Draughts  as  played  now  in  English- 
speaking  countries  is  a  game  for  two  persons  with  a  board  and 
twenty-four  men — twelve  white  and  twelve  black — which  at 
starting  are  placed  as  follows:  the  black  men  on  the  squares 
numbered  i  to  12,  and  the  white  men  on  the  squares  numbered 
ai  to  3a  on  the  diagram  below.  In  printed  diagrams  the  men  are 
usually  shown  on  the  white  squares  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
BUCK.  but  in  actual  play  the  black  squares 

are  generally  used  now.  In  playing 
a  the  black  squares  the  board  must 
be  placed  with  a  black  square  in  the 
left-hand  corner.  The  game  is  played 
by  moving  a  man  forward,  orie  square 
at  a  time  except  when  maidng  a  cap- 
ture, aloitg  the  diagonals  to  the  right 
r  left.  Thus  a  white  man  placed 
on  square  r8  in  the  diagram  can 
ve  to  IS  or  14,  Each  player 
ves  alternately,  black  always 
moving  first.  If  a  player  touch  a 
'.  that  piece  and  no  other.  If  the  piece 
if  it  is  not  the  player's  turn  to 
move,  he  forfeits  the  game.  As  soon  as  a  man  reaches 
one  of  the  squares  farthest  from  his  side  of  the  board,  he  is 
"  crowned  "  by  having  one  of  the  unused  or  captured  men  of 
his  own  colour  placed  on  him,  and  becomes  a  "  king."  A 
king  has  the  power  of  moving  and  taking  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards. 

If  a  man  is  on  the  square  adjacent  to  an  opponent's  man, 
and  there  b  an  unoccupied  square  beyond,  the  unprotected 
man  must  be  captured  and  removed  from  the  board.  Thus,  if 
there  is  a  white  man  on  square  18,  and  a  black  man  on  square 
14,  square  9  being  vacant,  and  white  having  to  move,  he 
jumps  over  14  and  remains  on  square  9,  and  the  man  on  14 
is  taJten  up. 

If  two  or  more  men  are  so  placed  that  one  square  intervenes 


piece  he  must  i 

be    moved. 


between  each  they  may  all  be  taken  at  one  move.  Thus  if 
white  having  to  move  has  a  man  on  iS,  and  black  men  on  34, 
16  and  8,  the  intermediate  squares  and  square  3  being  vacant, 
white  could  move  from  aS  to  g,  touching  19  and  la  en  route, 
and  take  the  men  on  a4,  16,  and  8;  but  if  there  is  a  piece  on  7 
and  square  10  is  vacant,  the  piece  on  7  cannot  be  captured, 
for  becoming  a  king  ends  the  move. 

It  is  compulsory  to  take  if  possible.  If  a  player  can  take  a 
man  (or  a  series  of  men)  but  makes  a  move  that  does  itot  capture 
(or  does  not  capture  all  that  is  possible),  his  adversary  may  allow 
the  move  to  stand,  or  he  may  have  the  move  retracted  and  dompd 
the  player  to  take,  or  he  may  allow  the  move  to  stand  and  remove 
the  piece  that  neglected  to  capture  from  the  board  (called 
"  huffing  ").  "  Huff  and  move  "  go  together,  i.e.  the  player 
who  hu&s  then  makes  his  move.  When  one  player  has  lost  all 
hb  pieces,  or  has  all  those  left  on  the  board  btocked,  he  loses 
the  game. 

The  game  is  drawn  when  neither  of  the  players  has  sufficient 
advantage  in  force  or  position  to  enable  him  to  win. 

The  losing  game,  or  "  first  oS  the  board,"  b  a  form  of  draughts 
not  much  practbed  now  by  expert  draught  players.  The  player 
wins  who  gets  all  his  pieces  taken  first.  There  is  no  "  huffing  "; 
a  player  who  can  take  must  do  so. 

Draughts  Openings. — As  there  are  seven  possible  first  moves,  with 
seven  possible  replies  to  each,  or  forty-nine  in  all,  there isanabundant 
variety  [of  openings;  but  as  two  of  these  (9-14,  2i-!7and  10-14,  21-17) 
are  obviously  unsound,  the  number  is  really  reduced  to  forty-seven. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  re^rding  the  relative  streiwth  oi 
the  various  openings.  It  was  at  one  time  generally  held  that  for  the 
black  side  11-15  was  the  best  opening  move. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  igth  century  this  view  became  mudi 
modified,  and  though  11-15  acill  remained  the  favourite,  it  was 
recognized  that  10-15,  9-14  and  n-16  were  little,  if  at  all,  inferior; 
10-14  and  12-J6  were  rightly  rated  as  weaker  than  the  four  moves 
named  above,  whilst  9-13,  the  favourite  of  the  "  unscientific " 
player,  was  found  to  be  weakest  of  all. 

The  white  replies  to  11-15  l>ave  gone  through  many  vicissitudes. 
The  seven  possible  moves  have  each  at  difFereat  tines  figured  as  the 
general  favourite.  Thus  24-19,  which  analysb  proved  to  be  the 
weakest  of  the  seven,  was  at  one  period  described  by  the  title  trf 
"  Wyllie's  Invincible."  In  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  regarded  as 
decidedly  weak,  and  its  name  was  altered  to  the  less  pretentious 
title  of  "  Second  Double  Comer."  In  the  Scottish  Tournament  li 
1894  this  opening  was  played  between  Ferrie  and  Stewart,  and  the 
latter  won  the  game  with  white,  introducing  new  play  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  analysis,  and  so  rehabilitating  the  opening  in  public 
favour.  The  21-17^  reply  to  11-15  was  introduced  by  Wyllie.  who 
was  so  successful  with  it  that  it  became  known  aa  the  "  Switcher." 
This  opening  perhaps  lacks  the  solid  streiwth  of  some  of  the  others, 
but  it  so  abounds  in  traps  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  its  name.  The  other 
five  replies  to  ir-15,  namely  24-30,  23-10,  23-18,  22-18  and  22-17, 
are  productive  of  games  which  give  equal  chances  to  both  ^des. 

The  favourite  replies  to  lo-ig  are  23-18,  23-18  and  31-17,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  appreciably  stronger  than  the  others,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  24-20. 

In  response  to  11-16,  23-18  is  held  to  rive  white  a  trifling  advan- 
tage, but  it  is  more  apparent  than  real.  With  the  exception  of  23-19, 
which  is  weak,  the  other  replies  are  of  equal  strength,  and  ar«  only 
slightly,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  more  popular  23-18.  9-14  is  most 
frequently  encountered  by  32-i8,  but  all  white's  replies  are  good, 
eicept  of  course  21-17  which  loses  a  man,  and  23-18  which  weakens 
the  centre  of  white's  position. 

Against  10-14  the  most  popular  move  k  22-17,  which  gives  white 
an  advanta^    Next  in  strength  come  33-18  and  34-19.    33-18  it 

The  strongest  reply  to  12-16  is  24-20,  The  others,  except  23-19, 
which  is  weak,  give  no  initial  advantage  to  either  side. 

As  already  mentioned;  9-13  is  black's  weakest  openine  move, 
both  22-18  and  24-1^  givingwhite  a  distinct  advantage.  Neverthe- 
less 9-13  is  a  favourite  dfibut  with  certain  expert  players,  especially 
when  playing  with  inferior  mponents. 

The  term  "  opening  "  is  frequently  applied  in  a  more  restricted 
sense  than  that  used  above.  When  practically  all  games  started  wich 
11-15  it  was  convenient  to  assign  names  to  the  more  popular  lines 
of  n!ay.  Thus  11-15,  23-19.  8-11,  22-17,  if  foUowei!  by  11-16,  was 
called  the  "Gla^ow";  if  followed  by  9-13,  17-14,  the  "Laird 
and  Lady  ";  if  by  3-8,  the  "  Alma." 

The  variety  possible  in  the  opening  is  a  fair  reply  to  the  abjection 
imetimes  heard  chat  the  game  does  not  afford  sufficient  scope  for 
variation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  practically  unlimited  number  of 
different  games  might  be  played  on  any  one  opening. 

The  three  following  games  are  typical  examplea  of  the  play  ariang 
from  throe  of  the  most  frequently  played  openings:— 
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Game  No-  i. — "  Ayrshire  Lassie  "  Openii^. 

a  n-15         35-18  10-15         22-17      >>  >5-i8  24-6 

a  24-20         3-8  23-19        13-22        24.-30  2-9 

8-1 I        26-22  6-10        26-17        18-37  17-10 

28-24  5-9    5  J    27-23        'i->6        31-24  8-11 

9-13         30-26  9-14         20-11         16-23         Drawn. 

22-18  1-5  18-9  7-16        20-16    R.Jordan. 

15-22         32-28  5-14         29-25         12-191 

J.  1 1-15,  24-20  forms  the  "  Ayrshire  Lassie  "  opening,  so  named 
by  Wyllie.    It  is  generally  held  to  admit  of  unusual  scope  for  the 


thsplay  of  critics]  and  bnlKant  combinatio 


26-33 

18^ 
5-14 
29-25 
11-16 

20-11 
7-16 
24-20 
15-24 

I9-J6 
12-19 
22-17 
15-22 

at-6 


28-19 


20-11 

8-24 
27-20 

Itil 

lS->9 
23-16 
12-19 


4,  10-17,  19-I.     Drawn. 

if) 
20-16      7-1 I 

16-11 
10-15 
11-7 
14-18 

.133 


■    2-6,    ! 

:.  Jordan. 


-17.  14-21 J 


19-24 
11-18 
24-27 
18-15 
27-31 


14-10 
36-33 

10-7 
4-8 


23-1 


3-7 


31-27 


20-16 
15-23 

&n 
27-34    A.  B.  Scott. 


8-12 


23-30       30-26        24-20    R.  Jordan. 


9-14 
26-33 
11-15 


23-19 
15-24 
38-19 


27-24 
22-35 

14-18 


16-11 
18-25 
17-14 


13-16 
31-17 

9-13 
17-14 

16-19 
34-20 

627-24 

a.  These  two  n 


Came  No.  2. — "  Kelso-Cross  "  Opening. 
14-18 
17-14 
10-17 


27-23 
7-10 

>4-7 
3-1  o 

23-17 


13-22 
26-17 
rf  19-26 
30^3 
15-33 
24-19 
9-14 

19-13 

11-15 
28-24 


20-16 

2-7 
24-19 
'5-24 
23-19 
24-27 
31-24 

9->3 
24-20 


21-14 
6-10 
14-9 
10-14 
19-15 
14-17 
9-5 


25^0 
20-16 

R.  Jordan. 


23-25 

29-22 
17-26 
S-i 
26-30 

30-26 

26-33 

R.  Jordan. 


«  form  the  "  Kelso-Cross  "  opening- 

a.  27-33  is  also  a  strong  line  for  white  to  adopt. 

e.  30-25-  4-8,  18-14,  9-27.  23-18,  15-22,  24-JSi  li-l8,  20-4, 
37-33,  26-17, 13-22, 4-8, 33-26,  and  black  a)q>ears  to  liave  a  winning 
advantage.   R.  Ji 


d.  Taking  the  piece  o: 


18  first  a< 
13-17 


15-33      e  9-13 
24-8         17-14 
4-ir        10-17         17-21         9 
31-37         31-14  28-24         >8 

e.  3-7,  37-24.  22-26,  13-18,  26-31, 
2-9,  5-14,  24-19, 13-22,  30-26.    Whiti 


ns  to  lose,  thus: — 
6-9  5-14 


10-7  White 

14  2-6  wins. 

1  7-2  DaUas. 

18-15,  U-18,  20-3.  9-13, 


Game  No.  3. — "  Dundee  "  Opening. 


13-16 
24-30 

8-12 
3S-34 

9-14 
22-17 

3-8 

o.  This  n 


7-16 

24-20 


30-26 
10-14 
29-25 


s  the  fa VI 


t  thi 


15-6 


t-26 

31-32 
19-23 
13-9 


R.  Jordan. 


"  trappiness,"  but  35-32  is  probably  stronger,  thus:  25-33,  16-19, 
24-15.  11-25,  29-33,  8-11,  17-13,  11-16,  30-11,  7-16,  and  white 
can  with  advantage  continue  by  27-24,  22-17,  23-19  or  22-18, 

6.  15-19,  20-11,  8-15,  23-16,  12-19,  17-131  5-9.  30-26,  4-8, 
27-23.  8^i2'.^3"'-*'  "":.*9- 31-27.  1-5.  27-23,  19-24,  32-27,  24-3'. 
32-17.     White  wins.     C.  F.  Barlcer. 


8-11 

27-18 

15-18 

14-10 

34-27 

7-10 

16-7 

IS-22 

14-10 

19-24 

31-24 

27-31 

3-11 

2S-I8 

6-15 

10-7 

lfr-30 

10-36 

22-J8 

10-15 

17-14 
11-16 

18-23 

3-7 

31-33 

14-23 

18-14 

7-3 

20-27 

30-25 

Drawn. 

R.  Stewart 

.KjOH 

Problem  No.  1  is  the  simplest  form  of  that  linown  to  draughts- 
players  as  the  "  First  Position."  It  is  ot  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  actual  play  than  any  other  end-game,  and  is,  besides,  typical  of 
a  class  of  draughts  problems  which  may  be  described  as  analytical, 
in  contradistinction  to  "  strokes." 


K. 


V^te 


WHITE. 
White  to  move  and  win. 
Solution: — 

27-33        18-15  15-"        11-15        28-32 
28-24    2-38-^24  12-16        19-24        27-31 
33-18         32-38           38-32         32-38         15-19 
3-0-24-38     1-24-30         16-19       24-37       31-26 
a.  12-16  same  as  Var.  L  at  5th  move. 
Var.  L 
34-37        18-15          19-16        38-^  8-12 
15-18     b  16-20          18-23          8-12        33-18 
12-16         15-18           16-11         32-27         12-8  wir 
28-33         24-'?           23-19         13-8           I&-15 
27-24         32-38           II-*           37-23           8-13 
*.  24-28  same  as  Var.  II.  at  ist  move. 
Var.  IL  12-16,  15-11,  16-19,  32-27,  28-32,  27-31,  32-28, 
19-23.  16-19.     Whiti 
-19,32-28,1 

.  12-16,  28-32,  19-24  or  16-20,  same  as  Var.  IL  at  sth  and  9th 
ves  respectively.    White  wins. 

Problem  No.  2, 
BLACK- 


Problem  No.  3  is  a  fii>e  example  of  another  class  of  probkma. 


namely,  "  strokes.' 


22-17 
9-13 
17-14 
10-17 

21-14 


s  formal  from  t 
26-19 


25-31 

23-18 
16-33 


13-17 


19-15 
I2-I6 
I.    The  solution  ii 


a.  This  forms  the  portion  o 
follows:— 

27-23         7-14  18-9 

20-27         9-6  -   " ' 

14-9  l-lo 

White  wi  _      . 

Other  Varieties. — The  forms  of  draughts  practised  on  the  European 
continent  differ  in  some  respects  from  the  English  variety,  chitfly 
in  respect  of  the  power  assigned  to  a  man  after  "  crowning."  Thie 
game  of  Polish  Draughts  is  played  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
Poland,  where  it  has  entirely  superseded  Le  Jeu  de  dames  d  la 
franiaije.  It  is  played  on  a  board  of  loo  squares  with  20  men  a  side. 
The  men  move  ancl  capture  as  in  English  draughts,  except  that  in 
capturing  they  move  either  forward  or  backwaHl.  A  crowned  man 
becomes  a  queen,  and  can  move  any  number  of  squares  along  the 
diagonal.  In  her  capture  she  takes  any  unguarded  man  or  queen 
in  any  diagonal  she  commands,  leaping  over  the  captut^  man  or 
queen  and  remaining  on  any  unoccupied  square  she  chooses  of  thie 
same  diagonal,  be^iMd  the  piece  taken.  But  if  thctc  is  sno^r  un- 
guarded man  she  is  bound  to  choose  the  diagonal  on  which  it  can  be 
taken.  For  example  (using  an  English  draught-board)  place  a 
queen  on  square  39  and  adverse  men  at  squares  22,  16,  34, 14,  The 
queen  is  bound  to  move  from  39  to  11,  20,  27,  and  having  made  the 
captures  to  remain  at  9  or  S,  whichever  she  prefers.  The  capturii^ 
must  take  all  the  adverse  pieces  that  aic  «i    ' 
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that  become  so  by  the  uncovering  of  any  square  from  which  a  piece 
has  been  removed  during  the  capture,  e.g,  white  queen  at  square  7, 
black  at  squares  10,  18,  19,  22  and  27,  the  queen  captures  at  10, 
22,  27  and  iQ,  and  the  piece  at  22  being  now  removed,  she  must  go 
to  15,  take  the  man  at  18,  and  stay  at  22,  25  or  29.  In  consequence 
of  the  intricacy  of  some  of  these  moves,  it  is  customary  to  remove 
every  captured  piece  as  it  is  taken.  If  a  man  arrives  at  a  crowning 
square  when  taking,  and  he  can  still  continue  to  take,  he  must  do  so, 
and  not  stay  on  the  crowning  square  as  at  draughts.  Passing  a 
crowning  square  in  taking  does  not  entitle  him  to  be  made  a  queen* 
In  capturing,  the  player  must  choose  the  direction  by  which  he  can 
take  the  greatest  number  of  men  or  queens,  or  he  may  be  huffed. 
Numerical  power  is  the  criterion,  e,g,  three  men  must  be  taken  in 
preference  to  two  queens.  If  the  numbers  are  equal  and  one  force 
comprises  more  queens  than  the  other,  the  player  may  take  which- 
ever lot  he  chooses.  This  form  of  draughts,  played  on  a  board  of  144 
squares  with  30  men  a  side,  is  extensively  practised  by  British 
soldiers  in  India. 

The  German  Damenspiel  is  Polish  draughts  played  on  a  board  of 
the  same  size  and  with  the  same  number  of  men  as  in  the  English 
game,  tt  is  sometimes  called  Minor  Polish  draughts,  and  is  practised 
in  Germany  and  Russia. 

The  Italian  game  differs  from  the  English  in  two  important 
particulars — 3.  man  may  not  take  a  king,  and  when  a  player  has  the 
option  of  capturing  pieces  in  more  than  one  way  he  must  take  in  the 
manner  which  captures  most  pieces.  There  is  a  difference  too  in  the 
placing  of  the  board,  the  black  sauare  in  the  comer  of  the  board 
Deing  at  the  player's  right  hand,  but  until  a  king  is  obtained  the 
differences  from  the  English  system  are  unimportant  in  practice. 

In  Spanish  draughts  the  board  is  set  as  for  tne  Italian  game.  The 
men  move  as  in  English  draughts,  but,  in  capturing,  the  largest 
possible  number  of  pieces  must  be  taken,  and  the  king  has  the  same 
powers  as  in  the  Polish  game.  The  game  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  the  English  game  until  a  king  is  obtained,  and  many  games  from 
Spanish  works  wul  be  found  incorporated  in  English  books.  Some- 
times the  ^me  is  played  with  i)  men  and  a  king,  or  10  men  and 
2  kings  a  side,  instead  of  the  regulation  12  men. 

Turkish  draughts  differs  widely  from  all  other  modem  varieties 
of  the  game.  It  is  plaved  on  a  board  of  64  squares,  all  of  which  are 
used  in  play.  Each  player  has  16  pieces,  wnich  are  not  placed  on 
the  two  back  rows  of  squares,  as  in  chess,  but  on  the  second  and  third 
back  rows.  The  pieces  do  not  move  diagonally  as  in  other  forms 
of  the  game,  but  straight  forward  or  to  the  right  or  left  horizontally. 
The  king  has  the  same  command  of  a  horizontal  or  vertical  row  of 
squares  that  the  queen  in  Polish  draughts  has  over  a  diagonal. 
Capturing  is  compulsorv,  and  the  greatest  possible  number  of  pieces 
must  be  taken,  captured  pieces  being  removed  one  at  a  time  as  taken. 

Authorities. — Falkener's  Games  Ancient  and  Oriental;  Lees' 
Guide  to  the  Game  of  Draughts ;  Drummond's  Scottish  Draught  Players 
(Kear's  reprint) ;  Gould's  Memorable  Matches  and  Book  of  Problems, 
ac.  The  Draughts  World  is  the  principal  mac^azine  devoted  to  the 
game.  In  Dunne's  Draught  Players'  Guide  ana  Companion  a  section 
IS  devoted  to  the  non-English  varieties.  (J.  M.  M.  D. ;  R.  J.) 

DRAUPADI,  in  Hindu  legend,  the  daughter  of  Drupada, 
king  of  Panchala,  and  wife  oi  the  five  Pandava  princes.  She  is 
an  important  character  in  the  Mahabkarata. 

DRAVE,  or  Drava  (Ger.  Drau,  Hung.  Drdva,  Lat.  Dravus), 
one  of  the  principal  right-bank  affluents  of  the  Danube,  flowing 
through  Austria  and  Hungary.  It  rises  below  the  Innichner  Eck, 
near  the  Toblacher  Feld  in  Tirol,  at  an  altitude  of  a  little  over 
4000  ft.,  runs  eastward,  and  forms  the  longest  longitudinal 
valley  of  the  Alps.  The  Drave  has  a  total  length  of  450  m., 
while  the  length  of  its  Alpine  valley  to  Marburg  is  150  m.,  and  to 
its  junction  with  the  Mur  250  m.  Owing  to  its  great  extent  and 
easy  accessibility  the  valley  of  the  Drave  was  the  principal  road 
through  which  the  invading  peoples  of  the  East,  as  the  Huns, 
the  Slavs  and  the  Turks,  penetrated  the  Alpine  countries.  The 
Brave  flows  through  Carinthia  and  Styria,  and  enters  Hungary 
near  Friedau,  where  up  to  its  confluence  with  the  Danube,  at 
Almas,  14  m.  E.  of  Esseg,  it  forms  the  boundary  between  that 
country  and  Croatia-Slavonia.  At  its  mouth  the  Drave  attains 
a  breadth  of  1055  ft.  and  a  depth  of  20  ft.  The  Drave  is  navig- 
able for  rafts  only  from  Villach,  and  for  steamers  from  Blrcs, 
a  distance  of  95  m.  The  principal  affluents  of  the  Drave  are: 
on  the  left  the  Isel,  the  Gurk,  the  Lavant,  and  the  largest  of  all, 
the  Mur;  and  on  the  right  the  Gail  and  the  Drann. 

DRA VIDIAN  (Sanskrit  Dravida)^  the  name  given  to  a  collection 
of  Indiaii  peoples^  and  their  family  of  languages^  comprising  all 

*  In  Dravidian  words  a  line  above  a  vowel  shows  that  it  is  long. 
The  dotted  consonants  ^  tf,  and  ft  are  pronounced  by  striking  the  tip 
of  the  tonpie  against  the  centre  of  the  hard  palate.  The  dotted  I 
•ia  disringuished  from  /  in  a  similar  way.     Its  sound,  however,  differs 


the  principal  forms  of  speech  of  Southern  India.  Their  territory, 
which  also  includes  the  northern  half  of  Ceylon,  extends  north- 
wards up  to  an  irregular  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the  Arabian 
Sea  about  100  m.  below  Goa  along  the  Western  Ghats  as  far  as 
Kolhapur,  thence  north-east  through  Hyderabad,  and  farther 
eastwards  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Farther  to  the  north  we  find 
Dravidian  dj^ects  spoken  by  small  tribes  in  the  Central  Provinces 
and  Chota  Nagpur,  and  even  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in 
the  Kajmahal  hills.  A  Dravidian  dialect  is,  finally,  spoken  by 
the  Brahtils  of  Baluchistan  in  the  far  north-west.  The  various 
Dravidian  languages,  with  the  number  of  speakers  returned  at 
the  census  of  1901,  are  as  follows: —  ;., 

Tamil I7.494»90i 

MalayiUam 6,022,131 

Kanarese 10,368,515 

Tulu 535.210 

Kocjagu 39,191 

Toda 805 

Kota 1,300 

Kurux 609,721 

Malto 60,777 

G5a<JI 1,125,479 

Kui 494,099 

Telugu 20,697,264 

Brahui 48,589 

Total  .       ,     57.497,982 

Of  these  Tamil  and  Malayalam  can  be  considered  as  two 
dialects  of  one  and  the  same  language,  which  is,  in  its  turn, 
closely  related  to  Kanarese.  Tulu,  Kodagu,  Toda  and  Kota 
can  be  described  as  lying  between  Tamil-Malay&lam  and 
Kanarese,  though  they  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  latter 
than  to  the  former.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Kurux  and  Malto, 
while  Kui  and  Gondi  gradually  approach  Telugu,  which  latter 
language  seems  to  have  branched  off  from  the  common  stock 
at  an  early  date.  Finally,  the  Brahfu  dialect  of  Baluchistan  has 
been  so  much  influenced  by  other  languages  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  pure  Dravidian  form  of  speech. 

The  Dravidian  languages  have  for  ages  been  restricted  to  the 
territory  they  occupy  at  the  present  day.  Moreover,  they  are 
gradually  losing  ground  in  the  north,  where  they  meet  with 
Aryan  forms  of  speech.  If  we  compare  the  caste  tables  and  the 
language  tables  in  the  Indian  census  of  1901  we  find  that  only 
1,125,479  gut  of  the  2,286,913  Gonds  returned  were  stated  to 
speak  the  Dravidian  Gondl.  Similarly  only  1505  out  of  17,187 
Kdl^ms  entered  their  language  as  Kdl&mi.  Such  tribes  are 
gradually  becoming  Hinduized.  Their  language  adopts  an  ever- 
increasing  Aryan  element  till  it  is  quite  superseded  by  Aryan 
speech.  In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Dravidian  territory, 
to  the  east  of  Chanda  and  Bhandara,  the  usual  state  of  affairs 
is  that  Dravidian  dialects  are  spoken  in  the  hills  while  Aryan 
forms  of  speech  prevail  in  the  plains.  The  Dravidian  Kui  thus 
stands  out  as  an  isolated  island  in  the  sea  of  Aryan  speech. 

This  process  has  been  going  on  from  time  immemorial.  The 
Dravidians  were  already  settled  in  India  when  the  Aryans 
arrived  from  the  north-west.  The  fair  Aryans  were  at  once  struck 
by  their  dark  hue,  and  named  them  accordingly  kiri^pc  tvac, 
the  black  skin.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  two  races 
began  to  mix,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  a  Dravidian  element 
in  the  Aryan  languages  of  North  India. 

The  teaching  of  anthropology  is  to  the  same  effect.  Most 
speakers  of  Dravidian  languages  belong  to  a  distinct  anthropo- 
logical t)T)e  which  is  known  as  the  Dravidian.  "  The  Dravidian 
race,"  says  Sir  H.  Risley,  "  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indian 
types,  occupies  the  oldest  geological  formation  in  India,  the 
medley  of  forest-clad  ranges,  terraced  plateaus,  and  undulating 
plains  which  stretches,  roughly  speaking,  from  the  Vindhyas 
to  Cape  Comorin.  On  the  east  and  west  of  the  peninsular  area 
the  domain  of  the  Dravidian  is  conterminous  with  the  Ghats, 

in  the  different  districts.  A  Greek  x  marks  the  sound  of  ch  in 
*'  loch  *';  ^  is  the  English  sih;  c  the  ch  in  "church  ";  and  ri  is  an 
r  which  is  used  as  a  vowel.  In  the  list  of  Dravidian  languages  the 
names  are  spelt  fully,  with  all  the  necessary  diacritical  marks.  In 
the  rest  of  the  article  dots  under  consonants  have  been  omitted  in 
these  words. 
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while  farther  north  it  reaches  on  one  side  to  the  Aravallis  and 
on  the  other  to  the  Rajmahal  hills." 

This  territory  is  the  proper  home  of  the  race.  A  strong 
Dra vidian  element  can,  however,  also  be  traced  in  the  population 
of  northern  India.  In  Kashmir  and  Punjab,  where  the  Aryans 
had  already  settled  in  those  prehistoric  times  when  the  Vedic 
hymns  were  composed,  the  prevailing  type  is  the  Arvan  one.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  Rajputana.  From  the  eastern  urontier  of  the 
Punjab,  on  the  other  hand,  and  eastwards,  a  Dravidlan  element 
can  be  traced.  This  is  the  case  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna,  where  the  Aryans  only  settled  at  a  later  period. 
Anthropologists  also  state  that  there  is  a  Dravidian  element  in 
the  population  of  western  India,  from  Gujarat  to  Coorg. 

It  is  thus  probable  that  Dravidian  languages  have  once  been 
spoken  in  many  tracts  which  are  now  occupied  by  Aryan  forms 
of  speech.  The  existence  of  a  Dravidian  dialect  in  Baluchistan 
seems  to  show  that  Dravidian  settlers  have  once  lived  in  those 
parts.  The  tribe  in  question,  the  Brahuis,  are,  however,  now 
Eranians  and  not  Dravidians  by  race,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  has  ever  been  a  numerous  Dravidian  population  in 
Baluchistan.  The  Brahuis  are  most  likely  the  descendants  of 
settlers  from  the  south. 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  Dravidians  have  entered  India 
from  outside  or  superseded  an  older  population.  For  all  practical 
purposes  they  can  accordingly  be  considered  as  the  aborigines 
of  the  Deccan,  whence  they  appear  to  have  spread  over  part  of 
northern  India.  Their  languages  from  an  isolated  group,  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  prove  a  connexion  with  any  other 
family  of  languages.  Such  attempts  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  Munda  family,  the  Tibeto-Burman  languages, 
and  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Australian 
continent.  The  arguments  adduced  have  not,  however,  proved 
to  be  sufficient,  and  only  the  Australian  hypothesis  can  still 
lay  claim  to  some  probability.  Till  it  has  been  more  closely 
tested  we  must  therefore  consider  the  Dravidian  family  as  an 
isolated  group  of  languages,  with  several  characteristic  features 
of  its  own. 

• 

The  pronunciation  is  described  as  soft  and  mellifluous.  Abrupt- 
ness and  hard  combinations  of  sounds  are  avoided.  There  is,  for 
example,  a  distinct  tendency  to  avoid  pronouncinK  a  short  consonant 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  a  very  short  vowel  being  often  added  after  it. 
llms  the  pronoun  of  the  thurd  person  singular,  which  is  avan,  "he," 
in  Tamil,  is  pronounced  avqnu  in  Kanarese;  the  Sanskrit  word 
vdkf  "  speech,  is  borrowed  in  the  form  vdku  in  Tamil;  the  word 
gurram,  **  horse,"  is  commonly  pronounced  gurramu  in  Telugu,  and 
so  on.  Combinations  of  consonants  art  further  avoided  in  many 
cases  where  speakers  of  other  languages  do  not  experience  any 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  them.  This  tendencv  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  changes  undergone  by  some  borrowed  words.  Thus  the 
Sanskrit  word  brdhmanat  **  a  Brahmin,"  becomes  bardmana  in 
Kanarese  and  pir&maxtd  in  Tamil ;  the  Sanskrit  Dramt4a,  "  Dravi- 
dian," is  borrowed  by  Tamil  under  the  form  Tirdmufa.  Dramiifat 
which  also  occurs  as  Draoufa,  is  in  its  turn  developed  from  an  older 
Damila^  which  is  identical  with  the  word  Tamir,^  Tamil. 

The  forms  pirdmapa  and  Tirdmufa  in  Tamil  illustrate  another 
feature  of  Dravidian  enunciation.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  of 
them,  and  in  Tamil  and  MalaySlam  it  has  become  a  law,  against 
aay  word  being  permitted  to  b^n  with  a  stopped  voiced  consonant 
{g,  if  4t  d,  b)t  the  corresponding  voiceless  sounds  {k,  c,  U  t*  pi  re- 
spectively) being  substituted.  In  the  middle  of  a  word  or  compound, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  consonant  must  be  voiced.  Thus  the 
Sanskrit  word  daniaf  **  tooth,"  has  been  borrowed  by  Tamil  in  the 
form  tandam,  and  the  Telugu  anna^  "  elder  brother,"  iammulUt 
"  younger  brother,"  become  when  compounded  annadammulu, 
"  elder  and  younger  brothers." 

There  is  no  strongly  marked  accent  on  any  one  syllable,  though 
there  is  a  slight  stress  upon  the  first  one.  In  some  dialects  this 
equilibrium  Mtween  the  different  parts  of  a  word  is  accompanied 
by  a  tendency  to  approach  to  each  other  the  sound  of  vowels  in 
consecutive  syllables.  This  tendency,  which  has  been  called  the 
**  law  of  harmonic  sequence,"  is  most  apparent  in  Telugu,  where 
the  short  u  of  certain  suffixes  is  replacea  by  i  when  the  preceding 
syllable  contains  one  of  the  vowels  t  (short  and  long)  and  ei.  Com- 
pare the  dative  suffix  ku,  ki,  in  gurramu-ku,  "  to  a  horse  " ;  but 
tammuni'ki,  **  to  a  younger  brother."  This  tendency  does  not, 
however,  play  a  prominent  r61e  in  the  Dravidian  languages. 

Words  are  formed  from  roots  and  bases  by  means  of  suffixed 
formative  additions.  The  root  itself  generally  remains  unchanged 
throughout.  Thus  from  the  Tamil  base  per^  great,"  we  can  form 
adjectives  such  as  per-iya  and  per-um,  "great";  verbs  such  as 


per-U'gu,  "  to  become  increased  " ;  per-u^kku,  "  to  cause  to  increase," 
and  so  on. 

Many  bases  can  be  used  at  will  as  nouns,  as  adjectives,  and  as 
verbs.  Thus  the  Tamil  ka^u  can  meaiL "  sharpness,"  *'  sharp,"  and 
"  to  be  sharp."  Other  bases  are  of  course  more  restricted  m  their 
respective  spheres. 

The  inflection  of  words  is  effected  by  agglutination,  i.e,  variouij 
additions  are  suffixed  to  the  base  in  oraer  to  form  what  wc  would 
call  cases  and  tenses.  Such  additions  have  probably  ones  been 
separate  words.  Most  of  them  aret  however,  now  only  used  a^ 
suffixes.  Thus  from  the  Tamil  base  kon,  "  king,"  we  can  form  an 
accusative  kon-ei,  a  verb  kdn-en,  "  I  am  king,"  and  so  on. 

Dravidian  nouns  are  divided  into  two  classes,  which  Tamil  gram- 
marians called  high-caste  and  casteiess  respectively.  The  farmer 
includes  those  nouns  which  denote  beings  endowed  with  reason, 
the  latter  all  others.  Gender  is  only  distinguished  in  the  former 
class,  while  all  casteiess  nouns  are  neuter.  The  gender  of  animals 
(which  are  irrational)  must  accordingly  be  distinguished  by  using 
different  words  for  the  male  and  the  female,  or  else  by  adding  words 
meaning  male,  female,  respectively,  to  the  name  of  the  animal—^ 
processes  which  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under  the  head  of 
grammar. 

There  are  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  latter 
is  formed  by  adding  suffixes.  It,  however,  often  remains  unmarked 
in  the  case  of  casteiess  nouns. 

Cases  are  formed  bv  adding  postpositions  and  suffixes, .  usually 
to  a  modified  form  of  the  noun  which  is  commonlv  called  the  oblique 
base.  Thus  we  have  the  Tamil  maram,  **  tree  ;  maratt-dl,  "  from 
a  tree";  maratt^u^kkUt  "  to  a  tree";  m^«,  ''a  house";  tft^f-dl, 
' '  from  a  house. '  *  The  case  terminations  are  the  same  in  the  singular 
and  in  the  plural.  The  genitive,  which  precedes  the  governing  noun, 
is  often  identical  with  the  oblique  base,  or  else  it  is  formed  by  adding 
suffixes. 

The  numeral  svstem  is  decimal  and  higher  numbers  are  counted  in 
tens;  thus  Tamil  ^o^,  *'  ten  ";  iru-badu,  "  two  tens,"  "  twenty." 

The  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person  in  most  dialects  has  a 
double  form  in  the  plural,  one  including  and  the  other  excluding  the 
person  addressed.  Thus,  Tamil  nfim,  we,"  i.e.  I  and  you ;  ndfigal, 
'*  we,"  Le.  I  and  they. 

There  is  no  relative  pronoun.  ^  Relative  clauses  are  effected  by 
usine  relative  participles.  Thus  in  Telugu  the  sentence  "  the  book 
which  you  gave  to  me  "  must  be  translated  miru  ndku  iccina  puS" 
takamu,  i.e.  "  you  me-to  given  book."  There  are  several  such 
participles  in  use.  Thus  from  the  Telugu  verb  ko(fa,  "  to  strike," 
are  formed  ko{i-ut'Unna,  **  that  strikes,  kpf^na,  "  that  struck," 
koU^,  "  that  would  strike,"  "  that  usually  strikes."  By  adding 
pronouns,  or  the  terminations  of  pronouns,  to  such  forms,  nouns  are 
derived  which  denote  the  person  who  performs  the  action.  Thus 
trom  Telu^  kof^  and  9d4u,  '*  he,"  is  formed  kol(e-vd4u,  *'  one  who 
usually  strikes."  Such  forms  are  used  as  ordinary  verbs,  and  the 
usual  verbal  forms  of  Dravidian  languages  can  broadly  be  described 
as  such  nouns  of  agency.  Thus,  the  Telugu,  koffindtfu,  "  he  struck," 
can  be  translated  literally  "  a  striker  in  the  past." 

Verbal  tenses  distinguish  the  person  and  number  t>f  the  subject 
by  adding  abbreviated  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns.  Thus  in 
Kanarese  we  have  mditd-enu^  "  I  did  ";  tnddtd-i,  **  thou  didst  "; 
md4id-evu,  '*  we  did  ";  md(ftd-aru,  **  they  did. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  Dravidian  verb 
is  the  existence  of  a  separate  negative  conjugation.  It  usually  has 
only  one  tense  and  is  formed  by  adding  the  personal  terminations 
to  a  negative  base.  Thus,  Kanarese  mdi-enu,  "  I  did  not  ";  wdrf- 
evu,  '*  we  did  not  *';  md(farUf  "  they  did  not."   * 

The  vocabulary  has  adopted  numerous  Aryan  loan-words.  This 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  early  connexion  with  the  superior 
Aryan  civilization. 

The  oldest  Dravidian  literature  is  largely  indebted  to  the  Aryans, 
though  it  goes  back  to  a  very  early  date.  Tamil,  Malayalam, 
Kanarese  and  Telugu  are  the  principal  literary  languages.  The 
langua^  of  literature  in  all  of  them  differs  consideraoly  from  the 
colloquial.  The  oldest  known  specimen  of  a  Dravidian  language 
occurs  in  a  Greek  play  which  is  preserved  in  a  papyrus  of  the 
2nd  century  a.d.  The  exact  period  to  which  the  indigenous  litera- 
ture can  be  traced  back,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  b^n  fixed  with 
certainty. 

Bibliography. — Bishop  R.  Caldwell,  A  Comparative  Grammar  of 
the  Dravidian  or  South^Indian  Family  of  Languages  (London,  18^6; 
2nd  edition,  1875);  Dr  Friedrich  ^uiller,  Retse  der  osterreichiscnen 
Fregatte  Novara  urn  die  Erde  in  den  Jahren  1857,  i8s8,  1850,  unter 
den  Befehlen  des  Commodore  B,  von  W^lerstorff-Urbair:  Linguis- 
tischer  Theil,  (Wien,  1867,  pp.  73  and  ff.) ;  Dr  Friedrich  MQller, 
Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft,  vol.  iii.  (Wien,  1884),  PP*  ^^6  and 
ff. ;  G.  A.  Grierson,  Linguistic  Survey  of  Ifidia,  vol.  iv.  "  Munda 
and  Dravidian  Languages  "  (Calcutta,  1906),  pp.  277  and  ff.,  by 
Sten  Konow.  ,  (S.  K.) 

DRAWBACK,  in  commerce,  the  paying  back  of  a  duty  previ- 
ously paid  upon  the  exportation  of  excisable  articles  or  uj>on  the 
re-exportation  of  foreign  goods.  The  object  of  a  drawback  is  to 
enable  commodities  which  are  subject  to  taxation  to  be  exported 
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and  sold  in  a  foreign  country  on  the  same  terms  as  goods  from 
cpuntries  where  they  are  untajied.  It  differs  from  a  bounty  in 
that  the  latter  enables  commodities  to  be  sold  abroad  at  less 
than  their  cost  price;  it  may  occur,  however,  under  certain 
conditions  that  the  giving  of  a  drawback  has  an  effect  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  bounty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  sugar  bounties 
in  Germany  (see  Sugak).  The  earlier  tariffs  contained  elaborate 
tables  of  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  or  re- 
exportation of  commodities,  but  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
isi  concerned  the  system  of  '^  bonded  warehouses "  practically 
abolished  drawbacks,  as  conunodities  can  be  warehoused  (placed 
"  in  bond  ")  imtil  required  for  subsequent  exportation. 

DRAWING,  in  art.  Although  the  verb  "  to  draw  "  has  various 
meanings,  the  substantive  drawing  is  confined  by  usage  to  its 
artistic  sense,  delineation  or  design.  The  word  **  draw,"  from  a 
root  common  to  the  Teutonic  languages  (Goth,  dragariy  O.H.G. 
drahan,  Mod.  Ger.  tragen,  which  all  have  the  sense  of  "  carry," 
O.  Norse  draga^AJS*  drazan,  drazen^  "  draw,"  cf.  Lat.  trahere), 
means  to  pull  or  **  drag  "  (a  word  of  the  same  origin)  as  distinct 
from  the  action  of  pushing.  It  is  thus  used  of  traction  generally, 
whether  by  men,  animals  or  machines.  The  same  idea  is  pre- 
served in  "  drawing  "  as  applied  to  the  fine  arts.  We  do  not 
usually  say,  or  think,  that  a  sculptor  is  drawing  when  he  is  using 
his  chisel,  although  he  may  be  expressing  or  defining  forms, 
nor  that  an  engraver  is  drawing  when  he  is  pushing  the  burin 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  although  the  result  may  be  the 
rendering  of  a  design.  But  we  do  say  that  an  artist  is  drawing 
when  he  uses  the  lead  pencil,  and  here  we  have  a  motion  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  traction  generally.  The  action  of 
the  artist  in  drawing  the  pencil  point  with  his  fingers  along  the 
paper  is  analogous,  e,g,,  to  that  of  a  horse  or  man  drawing  a 
pole  over  soft  ground  and  leaving  a  mark  behind.  The  same 
analogy  may  be  observed  between  two  of  the  senses  in  which  the 
Freeh  verb  Hrer  is  frequently  employed.  This  word,  the  origin 
of  which  is  quite  uncertain,  was  formerly  used  by  good  writers 
in  the  two  senses  of  the  verb  to  draw.  Thus  Lafontaine  says, 
"  Six  forts  chevaux  Hraient  un  coche  ";  and  Cailli^res  wrote, 
"  II  n'y  a  pas  longtemps  que  je  me  s\iis  fait  titer  par  Rigaud," 
meaning  that  Rigaud  had  drawn  or  painted  his  portrait.  At  the 
present  day  the  verb  titer  has  fallen  into  disuse  amongst  culti- 
vated Frenchmen  with  regard  to  drawing  and  painting,  but  it  is 
still  universally  used  for  all  kinds  of  design  and  even  for  photo- 
graphy by  the  conunon  people.  The  cultivated  use  it  still  for 
printing,  as  for  example  "  cette  gravure  sera  tiree  a  cent  exem- 
plaires,"  in  the  sense  of  pulling.  A  verb  much  more  nearly 
related  to  the  English  verb  to  draw  is  the  French  traire  (Lat. 
trahere),  which  has  traii  for  its  past  participle.  Traire  is  now 
used  exclusively  for  milking  cows  and  other  animals,  and  though 
the  analogy  between  this  and  artistic  drawing  is  not  obvious  at 
first,  nevertheless  there  is  a  certain  analogy  of  motion,  since  the 
hand  passing  down  the  teat  draws  the  milk  downwards.  The 
word  trait  is  much  more  familiar  in  connexion  with  art  as  ''  les 
traits  du  visage,"  the  natural  markings  of  the  face,  and  it  is  very 
often  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  we  say  "  traits  of  character." 
It  is  familiar  in  the  English  portrait^  derived  from  protrahere. 
The  ancient  Romans  used  words  which  expressed  more  clearly 
the  conception  that  drawing  was  done  in  line  (ddineare)  or  in 
shade  {adutnbrare),  though  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  words  were  often  indiscriminately  applied.  Although  the 
modem  Italians  have  both  traire  and  trarrey  they  use  delineare 
still  is  the  sense  of  artistic  drawing,  and  also  adombrare.  The 
Greek  verb  yp&<t)eLu  appears  in  English  in  "graphic"  and  in 
many  compounds,  such  as  photograph,  &c.  It  is  worth  observing 
that  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  considered  drawing  and  writing 
(q,v.)  as  essentially  the  same  process,  since  they  used  the  same 
word  for  both.  This  points  to  the  early  identity  of  the  two  arts 
when  drawing  was  a  kind  of  writing,  and  when  such  writing  as 
men  had  learned  to  practise  was  essentially  what  we  should 
call  drawing,  though  of  a  rude  and  simple  kind.  .  Even  in  the 
present  day  picture  writing  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  by 
travellers  as  a  means  of  making  themselves  intelligible.  There 
&  also  a  kind  of  art  which  is  writing  in  the  modern  sense  and 


drawing  at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  work  of  the  medieval 
illuminators  in  their  manuscripts.  (X.) 

The  Art  of  Drawing. — Rather  than  attempt  here  a  historical 
survey  of  the  various  so-called  "  styles  "  of  drawing,  or  write  a 
personal  appreciation  of  them,  it  seems  of  greater  use  to  give  a 
logical  account  of  drawing  as  an  art,  applicable  to  all  times  and 
countries.  Rtference  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  wiQ  be  occasion- 
ally given  rather  to  illustrate  the  argument  than  with  a  view  to 
its  being  of  practical  use. 

At  the  outset  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  drawing  as 
a  means  of  sjrmbolic  or  literary  expression  and  drawing  as  the 
direct  and  only  means  of  expressing  the  beauty  of  form.  If 
Pharaoh  wants  to  have  it  known  that  a  hundred  ducks  were 
consumed  at  one  meal  in  his  court,  he  employs  a  draughtsman 
to  register  the  fact  on  a  frieze  by  picturing  a  row  of  cooks  occupied 
in  preparing  the  hundred  ducks.  The  artist  in  this  case  does  not 
represent  the  scene  as  he  must  have  known  it  in  the  kitchen, 
with  all  its  variety  of  movement  and  composition  (as  an  early 
Greek  vase  painter  conceived  the  interior  of  a  vase  factory), 
but  all  he  does  and  is  required  to  do  is  to  give  the  sufficient 
number  of  figures  and  ducks.  The  more  uniform  the  figures  the 
greater  will  be  the  effect  of  number.  Drawing  has  been  employed 
here  to  tell  a  story,  and  it  succeeds  in  so  far  as  it  tells  the  spectator 
plainly  what  could  be  told,  perhaps  less  conveniently,  in  words. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  figures  and  objects  be  feelingly 
rendered  and  harmoniously  composed.  So,  to-day,  a  chUd,  or 
any  one  who  has  a  simple  trick  of  symbolizing  figures  and  objects 
in  nature,  can  describe  any  event  or  moral  by  this  process, 
provided  the  plot  be  not  too  elaborate  to  be  expressed  by  a 
scene,  or  series  of  scenes,  enacted  by  dumb  symbolic  figures. 
It  is  plain  that  the  amusing  pictures  in  Punch  or  Pliegende 
Blatter  would  be  none  the  more  amusing  if  they  were  done  by  the 
hand  of  Michelangelo,  nor  would  the  mystic  designs  of  Blake 
be  more  full  of  meaning  if  drawn  by  Rembrandt,  for  in  neither 
case  do  these  works  depend  upon  any  subtle  rendering  of  the 
forms  of  nature  for  their  success,  but  upon  the  dramatic  or 
intellectual  imagination  of  the  man  who  conceived  them.  When 
the  witty  or  ethical  man  is  at  the  same  time  a  master  draughts- 
man his  work  has  two  values,  the  "  literary  "  content  and  the 
beauty  of  his  drawing  of  natural  objects.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  values  are  fundamentally  distinct;  so  much 
so  that  the  spectator  who  has  no  appreciation  of  the  forms  of 
nature  enjoys  the  story  told  and  remains  blind  to  the  qualities 
of  draughtsmanship,  whilst  the  lover  of  nature's  forms  may  or 
may  not  trouble  to  unravel  the  literary  plot  but  finds  perfect 
satisfaction  in  the  drawing.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  Oliistra- 
tion,  and  of  artistic  production  generally,  must  be  classed  as 
symbolic  art.  Magazine  stories  to-day  are  sometimes  illustrated 
even  by  photography,  for  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  not  required. 
Symbolic  art  describes  indirectly  and  in  a  necessarily  limited 
scope  what  literature  can  do  directly  and  with  unlimited  powers. 
The  only  content  of  symbolic  drawing  is  its  literary  meaning; 
as  drawing  it  may  be  quite  worthless. 

Pure  drawing,  however,  whether  it  represent  a  dramatic 
event  or  a  knee-joint,  has  a  content  that  cannot  be  expressed 
by  words,  and  is  not  necessarily  directed  towards  literary  ex- 
pression. Just  as  a  fragment  of  good  sculpture  pleases  the 
connoisseur  without  any  reference  either  to  the  whole  original 
or  to  its  spiritual  significance,  fine  drawing  can  appeal  to  the 
lover  of  nature  independently  of  indirect  considerations. 

What  is  the  content  of  pure  drawing?  It  is  held  by  some 
that  drawing  or  monochrome  can  suggest  colour,  and  many 
people,  some  consciously,  others  unconsciously,  attempt  to 
represent  in  drawings  the  colours  of  figures  and  landscape.  It 
seems  a  strange  aberration  to  argue  that  by  different  intensities 
of  the  one  colour  various  other  colours  can  be  suggested:  it 
would  not  be  more  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  E  flat  and  F 
could  be  suggested  by  striking  the  note  G  with  varying  strength. 
Now  the  draughtsman  employs  various  intensities  of  his  mono- 
chrome as  light  and  shade  by  which  to  give  roundness  to  has 
forms.  But  if  on  the  same  drawing  he  uses  the  same  means  in 
his  attempt  to  express  colour,  a  conJlict  would  be  at  once  set  up 
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between  that  which  makes  for  fonn  and  that  which  would  make 
for  colour,  and  the  result  would  geneialiy  be  a  confusion.  Again, 
]^  one  attempt  to  give  led  hair  to  a  monochrome  drawing  of 
a  man,  and  if  the  red  be  plain  and  unmistakable  to  all.  who 
are  not  the  artist's  accomplices,  then  the  artist  has  succeeded; 
otherwise  it  is  bootless  to  treat  of  colour  and  colour  values  (which 
of  course  must  depend  upon  the  existence  of  colour)  in  mono- 
chrome. Apart  from  theory,  if  we  examine  the  drawings, 
etchings  and  monochromes  of  great  artists,  where  do  we  &Qd 
them  attempting  to  give  colour  or  colour  values  ?  The  huudieds 
of  costimie  studies  by  Rembrandt  might  have  been  done  from 
white  plaster  models,  and  there  are  only  a  few  exceptions  where 
a  man  has,  for  instance,  a  black  hat  or  cloak.  But  in  these  few 
instances  the  "  colour  "  tone  is  applied  with  such  discretion 
that  the  true  representation  of  the  form  is  scarcely,  perhaps  only 
theoretically,  impaired:  they  certainly  have  gained  nothing  in 
colour  value  because  no  specific  colour  is  manifest  in  them.  In 
Rembrandt's,  Claude's  or  Turner's  drawings  of  landscapes  the 
formation  of  the  country,  the  ardutectiue,  &c..  Is  expressed  by 
line,  light  and  shade,  and  enhanced  by  shadows  cast  from  dou<b 


dimension  in  all  objects  causes  light  and  shade,  which  in  their 
turn  bring  about  radical  changes  of  the  local  colour,  even  iii 
uniformly  coloured  objects.  Now  since  drawing  caimot  suggest 
colour,  local  or  atmospherical,  any  attempt  to  effect  an  illusion 
by  a  monochrome  is  at  once  defeated.  If  the  end  of  drawing 
were  to  approach  imitation  or  illusion  as  nearly  as  possible, 
how  is  it  that  a  mere  "  sketch  "  by  a  master  draughtsman  can 
be  for  itself  as  valuable  aa  his  highly  finished  drawing  ?  And 
surely  a  masterly  outline  drawing  of  a  figure  or  landscape  does 
not  pretend  to  be  an  illusion.  If  then  the  draughtsman  does  not, 
and  cannot  hope  to  imitate  nature,  he  is  compelled  to  state  only 
his  ideas  of  It,  ideas  of  three-dimensional  form.  For  this  reason 
only  drawing  must  be  treated  as  an  art,  and  not  as  a  mechanical 
act  of  getting  an  illusion. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  in  the  history  of  an  indigenous  art 
the  development  of  drawing  that  shall  ultimately  express  ideas 
of  three-dimensional  form.  Prof.  Emanuel  Loewy,  in  hi^ 
Rendering  of  Nature  in  Early  Greek  Art,  demonstrates  how  the 
early  Greek  sculpture  (and  that  of  all  primitive  peoples,  children 
and  ungiited  artists)  shows  aa  aversion  from  depth.    Their  rdie|& 
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and  trees,  tf,  in  the  drawings  of  masters,  we  should  find  objects 
darker  or  lighter  than  their  position  In  the  light  would  warrant, 
they  have  value  {perhaps  not  quite  a  legitimate  one)  for  balancing 
the  composition  as  a  flat  pattern.  They  were  never  intended 
to  suggest  colour,  nor  do  they.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  failure  to 
succeed,  and  contrary  to  logical  argument  and  the  practice  of 
great  draughtsmen,  the  student  of  raost  of  the  schools  of  Europe 
and  America  still  persists  in  doing  the  hair  dark,  and,  by  attempt- 
ingtogivecolourvaluestotbeclothes,  breaks  up  the  consistency 
of  the  whole.  For  the  same  reason  that  the  sculptor  uses  uni- 
formly cotoured  material  in  order  that  the  natural  Lght  and 
shade  may  have  full  opportunity  of  making  his  forms  manifest 
to  the  spectator,  the  draughtsman  confines  himself  to  giving 
light  and  shade  only.  If  a  monochrome  has  "  colour  tones,"  the 
effect  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  a  draped  statue  made  out  of 
variously  coloured  marbles — an  inartistic  jumble. 

As  the  Immediate  purpose  and  content  of  drawing  there  remains 
the  representation  of  form  only.  Drawing  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially the  same  activity  as  sculpture,  and  has  no  additional  scope. 
"  Pupils,"  says  Donatello,  "  I  give  you  the  whole  art  of  sculpture 
when  I  tell  you  to  draw"  (cited  by  Holroyd,  Michel  Angela, 
p.  395),  and  the  only  practical  teaching  of  drawing  might  be 
summed  up  by  the  inversion  of  the  above. 

Now  if  everything'  In  nature — men,  mountains  or  clouds — 
were  as  flat  targets,  i.e.  two-dimensional,  drawing  could  be 
legitimately  reduced  to  a  mechanical  process, — to  trace  their 
contoura  upon  a  glass  screen  or  even  photograph  them  would 
be  all  that  would  be  required.  Indeed,  provided  the  size  of  the 
drawing,  the  local  colour  and  the  texture  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  original,  a  complete  illusion  would  be  the  result,  in  fact 
the  proper  end  of  one's  labours.     But  the  presence  of  the  third 


are  of  the  flattest  description,  almost  raised  contours,  and  their 
figures  In  the  round  have  at  first  only  one  aspect,  or  flat  facade, 
so  to  speak,  then  three  and  four  aspects,  and  finally  at  the  date 
of  Lyslppus  the  figures  are  fully  rounded  out,  and  the  members 
project  at  liberty  in  all  directions.  Then  for  the  first  time  Greek. 
sculpture  showed  a  complete  conception  of  the  body's  corporeity 
{Korperlichkeil).  The  primitive  artist,  however  well  he  may  be 
inlellecluaHy  aware  of  the  three  dimensions  of  an  object,  does 
not  fully  apprehend  its  true  aspect  as  offered  to  the  eye  from  one 
point  of  view.  Following  this  conclusion,  it  is  easy  to  see  also 
in  the  drawing  of  the  early  Greeks,  children  and  so  on,  the  same 
lack  of  Idea  of  the  third  dimension.  The  figufco  ea  the  vases  of 
the  "finest  period"  (about  475  B.C.),  despite  occasional  fore- 
shortenings,  have,  when  considered  as  representations  of  solid 
forms,  a  papery  appearance.  They  have  not  half  the  draughts- 
manship shown  by  the  latter  period  of  the  vaee  Industry,  wheiv 
the  figures,  though  careless,  stereotyped  and  ill-composedi 
come  forwards  (to  nse  Prof.  Loewy's  description  of  later  sculfit 
tore),  go  backwards,  twist  and  turn  in  space  in  a  manner  which 
cannot  be  excelled.  The  reproductions  in  figs,  i,  2,  3  will, 
illustrate  the  development.  The  primitive  draughtsman  is  at 
first  bound  by  the  silhouette.  Later,  he  desires  to  fill  out  the 
interior,  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  in  great  part  modifying 
his  contour  lines,  because  they  are  generally  merely  indications 
of  the  dlsapp>earing  and  reappearing  inner  modelling,  i.e.  of  the 
figure's  third  dimension.  Finally,  the  draughtsman  in  fuil  posses- 
sion of  a  feeling  for  the  corporeity  of  the  object  will  determine 
his  contour  entirely  from  within,  a  procedure  irtiich  is  the  exact 
opposite  to  that  of  his  first  beginnings.  Ffe  conceives  the  length, 
breadth  and  depth  of  an  object  and  all  its  parts  as  solid  wholes. 
To  him  a  body  in  violent  foreshortening  is  as  easy  as  a  simple 
vm.  180 
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profile,  and,  though  it  may  not  be  as  attractive,  it  is  perhaps 
inore  interesting  because  its  contours  are  more  bound  up  with, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  inner  modelling;  in  other  words,  it  has 
more  depth.  The  draughtsman's  idea  of  a  form  in  nature  is 
not  a  "  flat  idea,"  but  one  containing  three  dimensions.  Thb 
idea  he  seeks  to  'ixpress  either  by  line  alone  or  by  light  and  shade. 
If  an  artist  has  not  a  three-dimensional  "  grasp  "  of  forms, 
and,  like  a.  child,  confines  himself  to  the  primitive  tracing  of  the 
silhouette,  his  compositions  may  be  of  excellent  flat  pattern, 
and  equal  to  any  of  the  designs  of  ancient  carpets  or  early  Greek 
vases;  but  in  the  light  of  the  above  argument,  and  when  compared 
with  the  productions  of  mature  draughtsmen  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  complete  drawings,  any 
more  than  the  early  unifacial  statues  of  the  Greeks  can  be  called 
true  plastic,  simply  because  in'  neither  case  has  the  artist  yet 
reached  the  highest  possible  development  of  corporeous  con- 
ception, by  which  truly  to  interpret  the  solid  objects  of  nature  as 
we  know  them,  and  as  master  draughtsmen  see  them. 

An  attempt  should  be  made  to  explain  the  psycho-physio- 
logical process  that  must  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  real 
draughtsman.  When  we  look  at  an  object  in  nature  we  know 
its  length  and  breadth  by  the  flat  image  on  the  retina;  we  see 
also  the  light  and  shade,  which  at  once  gives  us  a  correct  idea 
of  the  object's  depth  or  relief.  But  we  do  not,  nor  could  we, 
have  this  idea  from  the  flat  image  on  the  retina  alone,  i.e.  from 
the  mere  perception  of  the  light  and  shade:  our  knowledge  of 
its  depth  is  the  result  of  experience,  i.e.  of  our  having  from 
infancy  remarked  a  certain  dispensation  of  light  and  shade  on, 
and  peculiar  to,  every  form  we  have  touched  or  traversed,  and 
so,  by  association  and  inference,  being  early  enabled  to  have 
ideas  of  the  depth  of  things  by  their  various  arrangements  of 
lights  and  darks  without  having  to  touch  or  traverse  them. 
Nevertheless  the  act  (generally,  but  by  no  means  always,  an 
unconscious  one)  of  visually  touching  a  form  must  necessarily 
take  place  before  we  can  apprehend  the  third  dimension  of  a  form. 
It  is,  then,  by  the  combination  of  the  ideas  derived  from  pure 
vision  and  the  Ideas  derived  from  touch  that  we  know  the 
length,  breadth  and  depth  of  a  solid  form.  We  have  shown  that 
the  art  of  drawing  is  not  an  imitation,  but  an  expression  of  the 
artist's  ideas  of  form;  therefore  all  drawing  of  forms  that  merely 
reproduces  the  image  on  the  retina,  and  leaves  unconsulted 
the  ideas  of  touch,  is  incomplete  and  primitive,  because  it  does 
not  express  a  conception  of  form  which  is  the  result  of  an  associa- 
tion of  the  two  senses ;  in  other  words,  it  does  not  contain  an  idea 
of  the  object's  relief  or  sohdity.  And  all  teaching  of  drawing 
that  does  not  impress  upon  the  student  the  necessity  of  combin- 
ing the  sense  of  vision  with  that  of  touch  is  erroneous,  for  it  is 
thereby  limiting  him  to  a  mechanical  task,  viz.  the  tracing  of  the 
flat  image  on  the  retina,  which  could  he  equally  well  done  by 
mechanical  means,  or  by  photography  alone. 

In  most  of  the  schools  of  Europe  and  America  it  is  true  that 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  giving  hfe-like  relief  to 
—  drawings,  but  the 
B  method  by  which 
3  the  students  are 
p  allowed    to     get 
the  relief  is    by 
employing    the 
)    sense    of    vision 
only.Tracingthe 
"O-  4-  silhouette  of  the 

^gure  as  minutely  as  possible,  they  then  fill  it  out  with  inner- 
modelling,  which  also  is  done  by  vision  alone,  for  the  lights 
and  darks  of  the  original  are  copied  down  as  so  many  flat 
patterns  fitted  together  and  gradated  like  a  child's  puzzle, 
and  are  not  used  merely  as  indication  by  which  to  "  feel  "  the 
depth  of  the  object.  Such  a  procedure  is  as  if  in  drawing  a 
brick  of  which  three  sides  were  visible,  one  were  first  to  draw 
the  entire  contour  (fig.  4,  a),  the  subtle  perspective  of  which  he 
might  get  correct  with  some  mechanical  apparatus  or  by  infinite 
mechanical  pains,  and  then  fill  up  the  interior  with  its  "  shading  " 
(fig.  4,  fr) .    The  method  would  be  plainly  laborious,  unintelligent 


and  unedifying,  and  in  drawing  the  most  complicated  fore- 
shortened  forms  of  the  human  body  it  would  seem  still  more 
illogical.  That  this  principle  of  instruction  does  not  help  the 
student  to  grasp  the  three-dimensional  character  properly  can 
be  proved  by  the  twenty-minute  studies  of  the  average  student 
who  in  his  fourth  year  has  won  a  gold  medal  for  an  astounding 
piece  of  Jife-like  stippling.  They  are  still  unintelligent  contour 
tracings,  as  if  of  cardboard  figures,  with  a  few  irrelevant  patches 
of  dark  here  and  there  within  the  silhouette. 

But  high  modellingthat  would  make  for  illusion  of  reality  is  not 
the  first  aim  of  draughtsmanship,  nor  have  the  best  draughtsmen 
employed  it  save  by  exception.  Michelangelo,  Ingres,  Holbein 
and  Rembrandt  have  shown  us  that  it  is  possible  to  give  sufficient 
relief  with  a  mere  outline  drawing.  Again,  the  desire  for  salience 
often  blunts  the  student's  sense  of  the  real  character  of  the  forms 
he  is  rounding  out.  So  his  elaborately  modelled  portrait  may 
look  very  "  life-like,"  but  when  compared  with  the  original  it  will 
generally  be  seen  that  the  whole  and  each  of  the  individual  forms 
of  the  drawing  lack  the  peculiar  character  of  those  of  the  original. 
It  is  by  carefully  watching  for  the  character  of  each  fresh  variety 
in  figure  and  feature  that  great  draughtsmen  have  excelled,  and 
not  by  "  life-like  "  relief,  or  even  a  sophisticated  exposition  of 
anatomical  details  at  the  expense  of  character.  Can  it  be 
seriouslymaintainedthatamasterly  sudden  grasp  of  true  formal 
character  can  be  developed  in  a  student  by  a  system  in  which  he 
patiently  spends  many  days  and  weeks  in  stippling  into  plastic 
appearance  one  drawing  whichhas  originally  been  "laid  in  "  by  a 
mechanical  process? 

It  has  been  shown  that  to  attempt  to  make  an  illusion  of  nature 
is  neither  within  the  power  of  monochrome  nor  has  been  the 
chief  aim  of  draughtsmen,  but  that  the  art  of  drawing  consists  in 
giving  a  plain  statement  of  one's  ideas,  be  they  slight  or  studied, 
of  the  solid  forms  of  nature.  But  the  question  may  still  be  asked: 
Why  is  it  that  a  rigorously  accurate  and  finished  drawing  by  a 
student  or  artist  with  no  such  ideas  or  conception  is  not  good 
drawing,  containing  as  it  must  do  all  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
original,  missing  only  its  complete  illusion?  Why,  in  a  word,  is 
not  a  photograph  a  work  of  art? 

The  common  explanation  of  the  above  important  question  is 
that  the  artist  "  selects  and  eliminates  from  the  forms  of  nature." 
But  surely  this  is  the  principle  of  the  caricaturist  and  virtuoso? 
A  beautiful  drawing,  however  slight,  is  but  the  precipitate  of  the 
whole  in  the  artist's  mind.  And  a  highly  finished  drawing  by  a 
master  does  not  show  even  any  apparent  selection  or  elimination. 
The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  selection  to  differentiate  art  from 
mechanical  reproduction  is  fundamentaUy  vicious,  and  could  be 
shown  to  be  wholly  inapphcable  to  the  so-called  formative  arts. 
Nor  could  the  theory  of  "  selection  "  be  used  as  a  principle  of 
teaching,  for  if  to  the  first  question  the  pupil  would  make, "  What 
am  I  to  select?"  it  were  answered,  "  Only  the  important  things," 
then  the  next  question,  "What  are  the  important  things?"  could 
he  answered  only  by  saying,  "  That  alone  the  real  artist  knows, 
but  cannot  teach."  Certainly  there  are  important  things  that 
can  be  taught  the  student  in  the  initial  stage  of  "  laying-in  "  a 
figure,  but  when  to  begin  selecUng  or  eliminating  no  teacher 
could  tell  him,  simply  because  he  must  be  aware  that  a  true 
draughtsman  can  aSwd  to  eliminate  nothing  when  the  truth  of 
the  whole  is  at  stake.  The  artist's  conception  and  itsexpression 
may  be  slight  or  elaborate,. but  in  neither  case  can  selection  or 
elimination  take  place,  for  a  true  concepUon  must  be  founded 
upon  the  character  of  the  whole,  which  is  determined  by  the 
entire  complex  of  all  the  parts. 

To  explain  the  essential  difference  between  ait  and  mechanical 
drawing  or  mechanical  reproduction,  a  more  appUcable  theory 
must  be  found.  Compare  the  art  of  telling  a. story.  If,  to 
describe  an  incident  in  the  street  you  had  the  .entire  affair  re- 
enacted  on  the  same  spot,  you  would  have  but  madea  mechanical 
reproduction  of  it,  leaving  the  spectator  to  simplify  the  affair,  and 
construct  liis  ov/n  conception  of  it.  You  have  not  given  yo«r 
ideasof thecvent,andsoyouhavenotmadeaworkofart.  So,  if 
a  man  draws  an  object  detail  for  detail  by  any  mechanical 
process,  or  traces  over  its  photograph,  be  has  but  reduplicated 
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the  real  aspect  of  the  object,  and  has  failed  to  give  the  spectator  a 
simple  and  intelligible  idea  of  it.  Starting  out  with  the  generous 
notion  of  giving  all,  that  there  may  be  "  something  for  everyone," 
he  has  given  nothing.  He  did  not  originally  form  an  intelligible 
and  simplified,  idea  of  the  figure,  so  how  can  his  drawing  be 
expected  to  give  one  to  others  ? 

But  how  can  forms  be  made  more  simple  and  intelligible  than 
by  reproducing  their  aspect  with  absolute  accuracy?  Our 
combined  sense  of  vision  and  touch  comprehends  very  easily 
certain  elementary  solid  forms,  the  sphere,  the  cube,  the  pyramid 
and  the  cylinder.  No  forms  but  these,  and  their  modifications, 
can  be  apprehended  by  the  mind  in  one  and  the  same  act  of 
vision.  Every  complex  form,  even  so  simple  as  that  of  a  kidney, 
for  instance^  must  be  first  brol^en  up  into  its  component  parts 
before  it  can  be  fully  apprehended  or  remembered.  Analogously 
with  the  above,  Prof.  Wundt  has  shown  how  the  mind  can 
apprehend  as  separate  units  any  number,  of  marbles  for  instance, 
up  to  five,  after  which  every  number  must  be  split  up  into  lots  of 
twos,  threes,  fours  and  fives,  or  twenties,  thirties  and  so  on, 
before  it  can  realize  the  full  content  of  that  number  in  one  and  the 
same  mental  picture.  So  the  only  way  to  receive  an  intelligible 
idea  of  a  complex  form,  such  as  a  human  figure,  is  first  to  discover 
in  the  figure  itself,  and  then  in  aU  its  parts,  only  modifications  of 
the  above  elementaiy  solid  forms,  and  the  drawing  of  a  concep- 
tion thus  informed  must  needs  be  a  very  clear  and  intelligible 
one.  The  more  the  artist  is  capable  and  practised,  the  more 
clearly  will  he  conceive  and  distinguish  in  nature  each  subtle 
modification  of  these  elementary  forms,  their  direction,  their 
relation  to,  and  their  dependence  upon  one  another.  The  only 
difference  between  a  good  draughtsman  and  a  bad  one  is  the 
degree  of  subtlety  of  his  apprehension.  Unless  the  draughtsman 
has  seen  some  such  clear  forms  in  his  original,  his  labour  to 
produce  a  work  of  art  will  be  grievous  and  fruitless.  Ail  good 
drawing  is  stamped  with  this  kind  of  structural  insight.  The 
more  the  artist  adheres  to  natiure,  and  the  more  finished  his 
drawing,  the  more  will  the  lines  and  forms  that  he  makes  be,  so  to 
speak,  in  excess  of  those  of  nature,  or  dull  imitation  or  photo- 
graphy. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  able  draughtsmen  work,  or 
need  ever  have  worked,  consciously  in  this  manner.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  virtue  peculiar  to  the  artist,  as  interpreter  of  form, 
that  he  instinctively  comprehends  the  real  elemental  character  of 
complex  forms,  whilst  the  majority  of  people  (on  the  showing  of 
their  own  drawings)  entertain  but  confused  or  no  ideas  of  them. 
It  is  because  a  good  drawing  reduces  the  chaos  of  ideas  supplied 
by  the  raw  material  of  nature,  to  one  intelligible  manner  of 
seeing  it,  that  all  lovers  of  nature  welcome  it  with  joy.  It  is  this 
process  of  discovery  and  interpretation  that  marks  the  essential 
difference  between  art  and  mechanical  drawing  or  reproduction. 
Art  gives  intelligible  ideas  of  the  forms  of  nature,  mechanism 
attempts  to  reduplicate  their  aspects. 

There  are  some  who  hold  that  drawing  is  not  exclusively  a 
matter  of  interpreting  form,  but  that  great  artists  have  their  own 
"  personalities  "  which  they  infuse  into  their  work.  They  will 
ask,  How  is  it  otherwise  to  be  explained  that  two  equally  good 
draughtsmen  will  invariably  make  different  drawings  of  the  same 
figure  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that  one  man  will  divide  up 
a  row  of  eight  marbles  into  groups  of  four,  and  another  into  five 
and  three  ?  The  subjectivity  of  experience  governs  the  different 
conceptions  that  good  draughtsmen  will  form  of  the  same  object. 
Accordingly  as  a  draughtsman  feels  form  so  will  he  draw  it,  and  it 
is  only  because  our  sense  apparatuses  are  more  or  less  similarly 
constituted  that  we  can  imdeistand  and  appreciate  one  another's 
conceptions. 

But  if  the  master  draughtsman  gives  the  true  character. of 
his  model's  form,  why  is  it  that  his  drawings  are  not  pleasing  to 
all  alike  ?  Whence  the  doubts  and  oriticism  that  have  been 
called  forth  by  all  original  artists?  If  we  first  examine  the 
attitude  of  the  average  man,  artist  or  layman,  towards  nature, 
we  can  better  eigplain  his  attitude  towards  Vfoxks  .of  art.  The. 
average  man  or  artist  has  not  a  highly  developed  appreciation  of 
form  per  se,  whether  it  be  the  form  of  natura,!  or  jnanufactured 
objects.  .  And  it  would  seem  tba(  he  is  still  iesfii  ^  disinterested 


spectator  of  the  fonns  and  features  of  his  fellow  beings  and- 
animals,  their  movements,  their  colour,  their  value  in  a  room  or 
landscape.  He  has  sentimental,  moral  or  intellectual  prefer- 
ences. In  other  words»  he  likes  or  dislikes  only  those  faces  or 
figures  which  hundreds  of  personal  associations  have  taught 
him  to  Hke  or  dislike.  The  riding  man's  admiration  for  the  look 
of  a  particular  horse  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  it  looks  Hke  "  a 
horse  to  go,"  and  hence  it  is  what  he  calls  beautiful,  while  the 
artist,  in  the  caf>acity  of  artist  and  not  of  sportsman,  is  not 
particular  in  his  choice  of  horse^fiesh,  but  finds  each  animal 
equally  interesting  for  itself  alone.  Consequently  in  art  any  face, 
figure  or  object  that  does  not  come  into  the  category  of  what 
the  average  man  cares  for  is  condemned  by  him  even  as  it  would 
be  in  real  Ufe,  since  he  is  no  lover  of  form  for  form's  sake,  but 
provided  the  subject  or  moral  be  pleasing  the  quality  of  the 
draughtsmanship  is  of  small  account.  The  pictiire  of  a  dwarf^ 
or  of  an  anatomy  lesson,  or  of  a  group  of  ordinary  bourgeoi9 
folk  would  not  really  please  him,  even  though  he  were  told  that 
the  work  was  by  Velazquez,  Rembrandt  or  Manet.  We  have 
only  to  listen  to  the  coBunon  criticism  of  works  of  art  to  know 
that  it  is  founded  upon  personal  predilection  only.  We  do  not 
hear  «uch  personal  criticism  upon  drawings  of  landscape,  not 
because  artists  do  them  better,  but  because  natural  landscape 
has  no  interest  for  any  one  other  than  for  its  form,  or^  at  least, 
pec^le  do  not  hold  such  definite  personal  likes  or  dislikes  with 
regard  to  its  various  manifestations.  But  the  artist,  though  his 
own  personal  predilections  may,. and  generally  do,  lead  him  to 
i^ork  within  that  agreeable  milieu^  has,  in  the  capacity  of  artist, 
no  subjective  prejudices;  indeed,  if  he  had  them,  he  could  not 
represent  them  by  hne,  light  and  shade.  He  seeks  always  new 
varieties  of  form;  hence  his  subjects,  and  his  manner  of  posing 
them,  are  often  unpleasing  to  the  man  who  is  busy  with  other 
affairs,  and  has  no  great  experience  of  nature's  forms.  Let  a  good 
draughtsman  make  a  successful  likoiess  of  the  mother  of  some 
average  man,  and  the  latter  will  be  delighted,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  he  wiU  delight  in  a  drawing  of  the  wife  of  the  artist, 
though  done  by  the  same  hand  and  with  equal  skiU. 

If  drawing  is  the  art  of  giving  one's  ideas  of  the  forms  of 
nature,  then  all  criticism  of  drawing  must  be  based  upon  the 
question,  "  How  far  does  such  and  such  a  work  show  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  or  intelligent  visualization  of  the  forms  we  know 
in  nature?  "  and  no  other  principle  of  judgment  can  be  applicable 
to  aU  drawing  alike.  H^ice  only  those  who  have  by  natural 
endowment  a  clear  sense  of  the  forms  of  things,  and  who  have 
made  more  than  ordinary  study  of  them,  are  in  a  positk>n  to 
apply  to  drawings  the  above  criterion  with  any  approach  to 
infallibility.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are,  and  always  have  been, 
a  certain  number  of  people  who  agree  p«f  ectly  in  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  works  of  certain  draughtsmen  of  different  times  and 
countries,  and  who  can  state  reasons  for  their  appreciation  in 
definite  and  almost  identical  terms,  for  it  is  based  upon  knowledge 
and  experience.  To  such  people  all  fine  draughtsmanshq)  owes 
its  public  fame,  and  its  immortality  lies  in  their  safe  keeping. 

It  may  be  argued  that  each  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion 
about  form  and  its  representation,  on  the  supposed  ground  that 
we  all  see  form  in  different  ways.  But  th^re  is  a  fallacy  in  this 
aigument.  If  we  take  the  average  man's  drawing  of  any  form 
more  complex  than  a  loaf  of  bread  as  a  fair  and  only  testimony 
of  his  power  of  visualization  of  forms,  we  must  conclude  that  most 
of.  us  see  not  differently,  but  wrongly,  or  rather  confusedly  and 
disconnectedly,  and  that  some  can  visualize  form  scaitely^at'all. 
If  this  be  true,  the  average 'persoii^s  si£^t  aind  ability  to  Judge 
drawing  is  ser]0usly?diminjshed.  If,  then,  drawing  can  be  judged' 
and  appreciated  only  by  knowledge  and  experience  <tf  the  forms 
of  nature,  no  critical  formula  could  be  made  out  so  as  to 'Enable 
a  child  or  savage  or  ordinary  civilized  aduSt  to  estimate  or  enjoy 
it*  If  it  be  argued  that  drawkgd  are  to  be  judged  from  some 
abstract  or  s3rmboIic  point  of  view,  independently  of  its  subtle' 
representation  of  i  form,  then  incompetent  drawing  might  'b^  as 
beautiful  as  the  competent,  which  would  be  absurd.  HoweVer, 
if  the  competent  characterization  of  form  were  admitted  "as  at 
least  the 'first  oo&ditk>a  of  befttit^d  drawing,  it  would'  fallow 
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that  any  abstract  value  it  might  have  must  be  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  manner  in  which  form  Is  represented,  and  so  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  judge  it  by  any  standard  other  than  the  direct, 
defuiite  and  concrete  one  of  form.  Abstract  beauty,  since  no 
one  has  yet  defined  it  agreeably  to  all,  is,  apparently,  with  those 
who  affect  a  feeling  for  it,  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  questioned.  But  the  dear  visualization  of 
the  forms  of  nature  is  based  upon  a  special  endowment  and 
knowledge,  and  can  be  criticized  by  demonstration.  People 
may  differ  in  their  tastes,  but  they  may  not,  nor  do  they,  differ 
upon  questions  of  real  knowledge.  Drawing,  as  the  activity  of 
giving  one's  ideas  of  form,  must  therefore  be  judged  not  by  taste 
but  by  knowledge. 

In  view  of  the  purpose  and  content  of  drawing  as  here  demon- 
strated, there  is  no  other  principle  of  judgment  that  is  relevant. 
Yet  we  often  hear  drawing  judged  by  criteria  which  are  founded 
upon  no  sudi  concrete  base  but  upon  certain  vague  abstractions; 
or,  agaiui  upon  a  literary  or  moral  base  which  could  be  applicable 
only  to  symbolic  art. 

It  is  said  that  thisjor  that  draughtsman  excels  in  "  beauty  of 
line.''  Now  in  spite  of  the  labours  of  many  painters  and  theorists, 
it  cannot  reasonably  be  hdd  that  one  purely  abstract  line  or 
curve  is  more  beautifid  than  another,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
people  have  no  conmion  ground  upon  which  to  establish  the 
nature  of  abstract  beauty.  It  may  be,  however,  that  even  as 
certain  simple  forms  are  more  easily  apprehended  than  complex 
ones,  there  is  the  same  distinction  with  regard  to  lines.  If  then 
an  artist  of  dean  vision  sees  in  an  object  of  reality  such  clear 
characteristic  lines,  he  draws  them  not  for  their  abstract  beauty, 
but  merdy  because  by  them  alone  can  he  express  his  idea  of 
the  form  before  him.  The  early  Greek  vase  painters,  and  all 
great  artists  of  primitive  periods,  beii^  attracted  only  by  the 
silhouette,  became  very  subde  to  observe  nature's  outlines  in 
their  most  intelligible  character,  and  to  this  capadty  is  due  their 
**  beauty  of  line,"  and  not  to  any  preconceived  notion  of  an 
abstract  line  of  perfect  beauty,  and  nowhere  will  **  beauty  of 
line  "  be  found  on  Greek  vases,  or  elsewhere,  that  is  not  informed 
by,  and  does  not  express,  a  fine  conception  of  nature's  contours. 
So  too  in  later  three-dimensional  drawing  there  is  no  beauty  of 
line  which  does  not  inteUigibly  express  not  only  the  directions 
and  angles  of  the  main  contour,  but  the  inner  modelling,  i.e. 
the  relief  of  the  figure.  It  is  only  a  superfidal  judgment  that 
would  prefer  one  drawing  to  another,  even  if  both  may  be  equally 
good,  because  the  line  of  one  is  neat  and  the  other  *'  tormented." 
Contour  being  in  nahire  an  ideal  line  between  one  form  and 
another,  it  is  illogical  to  treat  it  or  criticize  it  in  a  drawing  as  an 
actual  and  specific  thing,  apart  from  the  forms  that  make  it 
and  are  made  by  it.  If  an  artist  drew  a  dragon  with  deliberate 
disregard  for  animal  construction,  his  drawing  would  be  silly, 
and  only  by  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  nature  could 
it  be  made  to  have  beautiful  Hnes.  Truth  to  nature  is  always 
originality^  and  it  is  the  only  originality  worth  the  name. 

Again,  some  people  hidge  one  drawing  as  better  than  another 
in  that  it  shows  more  *  individuality^  or  ** temperament."  Now 
a  man's  individuality  is,  presumably,  a  vague  feeling  in  our 
minds  produced  by  the  net  result  of  the  wa3rs  in  which  he  sees, 
hears,  lovesj  thinks  and  so  on,  so  that  we  could  not  tdl  a  man's 
individuality  from  any  single  one  of  his  manifestations.  With 
his  lentire  work  as.  an  artist  before  us,  i.6.  his  manner  of  sedng, 
we  could  do  no  more  than  infer,  with  the  hdp  of  outside  data, 
from  the  subjects  he  chooses,  and  the  neatness  or  boldness  of  his 
line,  something  about  his  ge&eriLl  diaracter,  and  that  with  small 
degree  of  certainty.  To  regard  a  man's  works  of  art,  or  indeed 
any  of  his  manifestations,  from  this  point  of  view,  is,  after  all, 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  inquisitive  cheiiomancy.  Those  who 
pretend  to  like  the  drawings  of  Watteau  or  Michelangelo  '*  because 
they  show  more  individuality  "  than  the  incompetent  work  of  a 
beginner  or  poor  artist  cannot  be  skilled  in  their  own  business, 
because  the  lady  who  tells  your  character  by  your  handwriting 
finds  as  much  individuality  in  bad  writing  as  in  good, — some- 
times even  more.  It  may  be  entertaining  to  some  to  guess  at  the 
artist's  character  from  his  works  by  this  process  of  inference 


and  comparison,  but  it  is  tmreasonable  to  imagine  that  ''in- 
dividuality," as  such,  can  be  made  a  serious  criterion  of  aesthetic 
judgment.  The  only  individuality  a  draughtsman  can  show 
directly  by  his  drawing  is  his  individual  way  of  conceiving  the 
forms  of  nature,  and  even  this  is  immaterial  provided  the 
conception  and  drawing  be  good. 

A  word  or  two  are  necessary  upon  "  style,"  which  imfortunate 
word  has  made  much  mystery  in  criticism.  The  great  draughts- 
men of  every  time  and  country  are  known  by  their  own  words, 
as  well  as  their  works,  to  have  been  infinitely  respectful  to  the 
form  of  every  detail  in  nature.  Their  drawings  always  recall 
to  our  minds  reality  as  we  ourselves  have  seen  it  (provided  we 
have  studied  from  nature  and  not  from  pictures).  The  drawing 
of  a  hand;  for  instance,  by  Hokusai,  Ingres  or  DUrer,  revives 
in  us  our  own  impressions  of  the  forms  and  aspects  of  real  hands. 
In  short  there  is  manifest  in  all  good  drawings,  whatever  their 
difference  of  medium  or  superfidal  appearance,  an  entire  de- 
pendence upon  the  forms  of  nature.  Hence  we  cannot  imagine 
that  they  were  conceived  and  executed  with  the  consdous 
effort  to  obtain  some  abstract  style  independent  of  the  material 
treated.  The  style  they  plainly  have  can  spring  from  this 
common  quality,  their  truthful  and  well  understood  representa- 
tion of  forms.  Style,  then,  is  the  expression  of  a  dear  under- 
standing of  the  material  from  which  the  artist  works.  Unless 
a  drawing  shows  this  understanding  it  would  be  as  impossible 
as  ft  would  be  gratuitous  to  argue  that  it  could  have  style.  But 
it  would  seem  that  some  people  mean  by  style  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  superficial  appearance  of  the  work.  They  would 
have  a  draughtsman  draw  ''  in  the  style  of  Holbein,"  but  not 
**  in  the  style  "  of  Rembrandt.  This  kind  of  preference,  as 
remarked  above,  is  superfidal,  for  it  overlooks  the  main  issue 
and  purpose  of  drawing,  viz.  the  representation,  by  any  means 
whatever,  of  the  artist's  ideas  of  form.  It  is  as  though  one 
should  prefer  a  letter  from  Holbein  to  one  from  Rembrandt, 
though  both  were  equally  expressive,  simply  because  Holbein's 
handwriting  was  prettier  than  Rembrandt^s.  Each  draughtsman 
manifests  a  kind  of  handwriting  peculiar  to  himself  even  in 
his  most  faithful  rendering  of  form;  and  by  this  we  can  imme- 
diately recognize  the  artist;  many,  for  instance  Hogarth  and 
some  Japanese,  seem  to  have  let  their  quirks,  full  stops 
and  so  on,  get  the  upper  hand  at  the  expense  of  serious, 
sensitive  draughtsmanship. 

It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  all  abstract  prindples  of  aesthetic 
judgment,  such  as  beauty  of  line,  personality,  style,  nobility 
of  thought,  romanricism,  are  merely  pretexts  set  up  by  people 
who  would  still  affect  to  admire  the  drawings  of  recognized 
masters  when  they  have  neither  the  knowledge  of,  nor  the  care 
for,  the  forms  of  nature  by  virtue  of  which  alone  these  drawings 
are  what  they  are,  and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  immediately 
appredated.  (J.  R.  Fo.) 

Drawing-Office  Work. — In  modem  engineering,  few  pieces  of 
mechanism  are  ever  produced  in  the  shops  until  their  design  has 
been  settled  in  the  ''  drawing  office,"  and  embodied  in  suitable 
drawings  showing  general  and  detailed  views.  This  is  a  broad 
statement  to  ^hich  there  are  exceptions,  to  be  noted  presently. 

Drawing-office  work  is  divisible  into  four  principal  groups. 
First,  there  is  the  actual  designing,  by  far  the  most  difficult 
work,  which  is  confined  to  relativdy  few  wdl-paid  men.  The 
qualifications  necessary  for  it  are  a  good  scientific,  mathematical 
and  engineering  training,  and  a  spedalized  experience  gathered 
in  the  particular  class  of  mechanism  to  which  the  designing 
rdates.  Second,  there  is  the  work  of  the  rank  and  file  who  take 
inBtructions  from  the  chiefs,  and  elaborate  the  smaller  details  and 
complete  the  drawings.  Third,  there  axe  the  tracers,  either 
youths  or  girb,  who  copy  drawings  on  tradng  paper  without 
necessarily  understanding  them.  Fourth,  there  is  a  printing 
department  in)  which  phototypes  are  ptoduced  on  sensitized 
paper  from  tracings. 

The  character  of  the  drawings  used  indudes  the  general 
drawings,  or  those  which  show  a  mechanism  complete;  and  the 
detailed  drawings,  which  illustrate  portions  isolated  from  their 
connexions  and  relationships.  The  first  are  retained  in  the  office 
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for  reference,  and  copies  are  only  sent  out  to  the  men  who  have  to 
assemble  or  erect  and  complete  mechanisms.  The  second  are 
distributed  to  the  several  shops  and  departments  where  sectional 
portions  are  being  prepared,  as  pattern  shop,  smithy,  turnery, 
machine  shop,  &c.  General  drawings  are,  as  a  rule,  drawn  to  a 
small  scale,  ranging  say  from  |  in.  to  i  in.  to  the  foot;  but 
details  are  either  to  actual  size,  or  to  a  large  scale,  as  from  i|  in. 
to  the  foot  or  3  in.  or  6  in.  to  the  foot. 

A  large  number  of  minutiae  are  omitted  from  general  drawings, 
but  in  the  detailed  ones  that  are  sent  into  the  shops  nothing  is 
apparently  too  trivial  for  insertion.  In  this  respect,  however, 
there  is  much  difference  observable  in  the  practice  of  different 
firms,  and  in  the  best  practice  of  the  present  compared  with  that 
of  former  years.  In  the  detailed  drawings  issued  by  many  firms 
now,  every  tiny  element  and  section  is  not  only  drawn  to  actual 
size,  but  also  fully  dimensioned,  and  the' material  to  be  used  is 
specified  in  every  case.  This  practice  largely  adds  to  the  work  of 
the  drawing-office  staff,  but  it  pays. 

The  present  tendency  therefore  is  to  throw  more  responsibility 
than  of  old  on  the  drawing-office  staff,  in  harmony  with  the 
tendency  towards  greater  centralization  of  authority.  Much  of 
detail  that  was  formerly  left  to  the  decision  of  foremen  and 
skilled  hands  is  now  determined  by  the  drawing-office  staff. 
Heterogeneity  in  details  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  drawings  reflect 
accurately  and  fully  the  past  as  weU  as  the  present  practice  of  the 
firm.  To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  the  case  that  the  preparation 
of  the  tools,  appliances,  templets,  jigs  and  fixtures  used  in  the 
shops  is  often  now  not  permitted  to  be  undertaken  until  proper 
drawings  have  been  prepared  for  them,  though  formerly  the 
foreman's  own  hand  sketches  generally  sufficed.  The  practice  of 
turret  work  has  been  contributory  to  this  result.  In  many 
establishments  now  the  designing  of  shop  tools  and  fixtures  is 
done  in  a  department  of  the  office  specially  set  apart  for  that 
kind  of  work. 

*  The  growing  specialization  of  the  engineer's  work  is  reflected 
in  the  drawing  office.  Specialists  are  sought  after,  and  receive 
the  highest  rates  of  pay.  A  man  is  required  to  be  an  expert  in 
some  one  branch,  as  electric  cranes  or  hydraulic  machines,  steel 
works  plant,  lathes,  or  heavy  or  light  machine  tools.  The  days 
are  past  in  which  all-round  men  were  in  request.  In  those  firms 
which  manufacture  a  large  range  of  machinery,  the  drawing- 
office  staff  is  separated  into  departments,  each  under  its  own 
chief,  and  there  is  seldom  any  transference  of  men  from  one  to 
another. 

Although  in  the  majority  of  instances  designs  and  drawings  are 
completed  before  the  manufacture  is  undertaken,  exceptions  to 
this  rule  occur  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  standardizing 
machines  and  motors,  for  repetitive  and  interchangeable  manu- 
facture on  a  large  scale.  Here  it  is  so  essential  to  secure  the  most 
minute  economies  in  manufactiu'e  that  the  first  articles  made 
are  of  a  more  or  less  experimental  character.  Only  after  no 
further  improvement  seems  for  the  time  being  possible  are  the 
drawings  made  or  completed  for  standard  use  and  reference. 
In  some  modem  shops  even  standardized  drawings  are  scarcely 
used,  but  their  place  is  taken  by  the  templets,  jigs  and  fixtures 
which  are  employed  by  the  workmen  as  their  sole  guides  in 
machining  and  assembling  parts.  By  the  employment  of  these 
aids  locations  and  dimensions  are  embodied  and  fixed  absolutely 
for  any  number  of  similar  parts;  reference  to  drawings  thus 
becomes  \mnecessary,  and  they  therefore  fall  into  disuse. 

The  mechanical  work  of  the  drawing  office  is  confined  strictly 
to  orthographic  projections  and  sections  of  objects.  Per- 
spective views  are  of  novalue,  though  occasionally  an  object  is 
sketched  rou^y  in  perspective  as  an  aid  to  the  rapid  grasp  of  an 
idea.  Drawings  involve  plans,  elevations,  and  sectional  views, 
in  vertical  and  angiJar  relations. 

There  are  a  good  many  conventionalities  adopted  which  have 
no  correspondences  in  fact,  with  the  object  of  saving  the  draughts- 
man's time;  or  else,  as  in  the  case  of  superposition  of  plans  and 
sections,  to  show  in  one  view  what  would  otherwise  require  two 
drawings.  Among  the  convenient  conventionalities  are  the 
indications  of  toothed  wheels  by  their  pitch  lines  only,  of  screws 


by  parallel  lines  and  by  diagonal  shade  lines;  and  of  rivets, 
bolts  and  studs  by  their  centres  only.  The  adoption  of  this 
practice  never  leads  to  error. 

In  the  preUminary  preparation  of  drawings  in  pencil  no 
distinction  is  made  between  full  or  unbroken  lines,  and  dotted 
or  centre  lines,  and  the  actual  outlines  of  the  objects.  These 
differences  are  made  when  the  inking-in  is  being  done.  Indian 
or  Chinese  ink  is  used,  because  it  does  not  run  when  colours  are 
applied.  There  are  conventional  colours  used  to  indicate 
different  materials.  But  colouring  is  not  adopted  so  much  as 
formerly,  because  of  the  practice  of  making  sun  prints  instead  of 
the  more  expensive  tracings  for  the  multiplication  of  drawings. 
When  tracings  are  coloured  the  colour  is  applied  on  the  back 
instead  of  on  the  side  where  the  ink  lines  are  drawn. 

The  economical  importance  of  the  printing  department  of  the 
drawing  office  cannot  be  overestimated.  Before  its  introduction 
drawings  coidd  only  be  reproduced  by  laborious  tracing  on  paper 
or  cloth,  the  first  being  flimsy,  the  second  especially  liable  to 
absorb  grease  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  By  the  sim 
copying  processes  (see  Sun  Copying)  any  number  of  prints  can  be 
taken  from  a  single  tracing.  But  even  the  fickle  sun  is  being 
displaced  by  electricity,  so  that  prints  can  be  made  by  night  as 
weU  as  day,  on  cloudy  days  as  well  as  on  bright  ones.  Twenty 
minutes  of  bright  sunshine  is  required  for  a  print,  but  the  electric 
light  produces  the  same  result  within  five  minutes.  Prints  are 
blue,  white  or  brown.  The  advantage  of  white  is  that  they  can 
be  coloured.  But  the  majority  are  blue  (white  lines  on  blue 
ground).    All  can  be  had  on  stout,  thin  or  medium  paper. 

An  innovation  in  drawing-office  equipment  is  that  of  vertical 
boards,  displacing  horizontal  or  sloping  ones.  They  have  the 
advantage  that  the  draughtsman  is  able  to  avoid  a  bending 
^sture  at  his  work.  The  objection  on  the  ground  that  the  tee- 
square  must  be  held  up  constantly  with  one  hand  is  overcome  by 
supporting  and  balancing  it  with  cords  and  weights.     (J.  G.  H.) 

DRAWING  AND  QUARTERING,  part  of  the  penalty  anciently 
ordained  in  England  for  treason.  Until  1870  the  full  punishment 
for  the  crime  was  that  the  culprit  be  dragged  on  a  hurdle  to  the 
place  of  execution;  that  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck  but  not  till 
he  was  dead;  that  he  should  be  disembowelled  or  drawn  and  his 
entrails  burned  before  his  ^yes;  that  his  head  be  cut  off  and  his 
body  divided  into  four  parts  or  quartered.  This  brutal  penalty 
was  first  inflicted  in  1284  on  the  Welsh  prince  David,  and  on 
Sir  William  Wallace  a  few  years  later.  In  Richard  III.'s  reign 
one  CoUingboume,  for  writing  the  famous  couplet "  The  Cat,  the 
Rat  and  Lovel  the  Dog,  Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog,"  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hill.  Stow  says,  *  *  After  having  been  hanged, 
he  was  cut  down  immediately  and  his  entrails  were  then  extracted 
and  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  all  this  was  so  speedily  done  that 
when  the  executioners  pulled  out  his  heart  he  spoke  and  said 
'  Jesus,  Jesus,* "  Edward  Marcus  Despard  and  his  six  accom- 
plices were  in  1803  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered  for  conspiring 
to  assassinate  George  III.  The  sentence  was  last  passed  (though 
not  carried  out)  upon  the  Fenians  Burke  and  O'Brien  in  1867. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Harrison  the  regicide,  after  being 
disembowelled,  rose  and  boxed  the  ears  of  the  executioner. 

DRAWINO-ROOM  (a  shortened  form  of  "  with-drawing  room," 
the  longer  form  being  usual  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries),  the 
English  name  generaUy  employed  for  a  room  used  in  a  dwelling- 
house  for  the  reception  of  company.  It  originated  in  the  setting 
ap^rt  of  such  a  room,  as  the  more  private  and  exclusive  preserve 
of  the  ladies  of  the  household,  to  which  they  withdrew  from  the 
dining-room.  The  term  "  drawing-room  "  is  also  used  in  a  special 
sense  of  the  formal  receptions  or  "  courts  **  held  by  the  British 
sovereign  or  his  representative,  at  which  ladies  are  presented,  as 
distinguished  from  a  "  levee,"  at  which  men  are  presented. 

DRATTDNt  MICHAEL  (1563-1631),  EngHsh  poet,  was  bom 
at  Hartshin,  near  Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire  in  1563.  Even 
in  childhood  it  was  his  great  ambition  to  excel  in  writing  verses. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  as  page  into  some  great  family, 
and  a  little  later  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  for  some  time 
at  Oxford.  Sir  Henry  Goodere  of  Powlesworth  became  his 
patron,  and  introduced  him  to  the  countess  of  Bedford,  and  for 
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several  years  he  was  esquire  to  Sir  Walter  Aston.  How  the  early 
part  of  his  life  was  spent,  however,  we  possess  no  means  of 
ascertaining.  It  has  been  surmised  that  he  served  in  the  army 
abroad.  In  1590  he  seems  to  have  come  up  to  London,  and  to 
have  settled  there. 

In  1 59 1  he  produced  his  first  book,  The  Harmony  of  the  Churchy 
a  volume  of  spiritual  poems,  dedicated  to  Lady  Devereux.  The 
best  piece  in  this  is  a  version  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  executed 
with  considerable  richness  of  expression.  A  singular  and  now 
incomprehensible  fate  befell  the  book;  with  the  exception  of 
forty  copies,  seized  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  whole 
edition  was  destroyed  by  public  order.  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  come  up  to  town  laden  with  poetic  writings,  for  he  published 
a  vast  amount  within  the  next  few  years.  In  1593  appeared 
Idea:  The  Shepherd* 5  Garlandj  a  collection  of  nine  pastorals, 
in  which  he  celebrated  his  own  love-sorrows  under  the  poetic 
name  of  Rowland.  The  circumstances  of  this  passion  appear 
more  distinctly  in  the  cycle  of  64  sonnets,  published  in  1594, 
under  the  title  of  Idea's  Mirror y  by  which  we  learn  that  the  lady 
lived  by  the  river  Ankor  in  Warwickshire.  It  appears  that  he 
failed  to  win  his  ''  Idea,"  and  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  In 
1593  appeared  the  first  of  Drayton's  historical  poems,  The  Legend 
of  Piers  Gavesion,  and  the  next  year  saw  the  publication  of 
ifaliiday  an  epical  poem  in  rhyme  royal.  It  was  about  this  time, 
too,  that  he  brought  out  Endimion  and  Phoebe,  a  volume  which 
he  never  republished,  but  which  contains  some  interesting 
autobiographical  matter,  and  acknowledgments  of  literary  help 
from  Lodge,  if  not  from  Spenser  and  Daniel  also.  In  his  Fig 
for  MomuSy  Lodge  has  reciprocated  these  friendly  courtesies. 
In  1596  Drayton  published  his  long  and  important  poem  of 
Mortimerades,  which  deals  with  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  is  a 
very  serious  production  in  oUava  rima.  He  afterwards  enlarged 
and  modified  this  poem,  and  republished  it  in  1603  under  the 
title  of  The  Barons*  Wars.  In  1596  also  appeared  another 
historical  poem,  The  Legend  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  with 
which  Piers  Gaveston  was  reprinted.  In  1597  appeared  England* s 
Heroical  Epistles,  a  series  of  historical  studies,  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Ovid.  These  last  poems,  written  in  the  heroic  couplet, 
contain  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  Drayton's  writings. 

With  the  year  1597  the  first  half  of  the  poet's  literary  life  closes. 
He  had  become  famous  by  this  rapid  production  of  volumes,  and 
he  rested  on  his  oars.  It  would  seem  that  he  was  much  favoured 
at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  the 
same  with  her  successor.  But  when,  in  1603,  he  addressed  a 
poem  of  compliment  to  James  I.,  on  his  accession,  it  was  ridiculed, 
and  his  services  rudely  rejected.  His  bitterness  of  spirit  found 
expression  in  a  satire,  The  Owl,  which  he  printed  in  1604,  although 
he  had  no  talent  in  this  kind  of  composition.  Not  much  more 
entertaining  was  his  scriptural  narrative  of  Moses  in  a  Map  of 
his  Miracles,  a  sort  of  epic  in  heroics  printed  the  same  year. 
In  1605  Drayton  reprinted  his  most  important  works,  that  is  to 
say,  his  historical  poems  and  the  Idea,  in  a  single  volume  which 
ran  through  eight  editions  during  his  lifetime.  He  also  collected 
his  smaller  pieces,  hitherto  unedited,  in  a  volume  undated,  but 
probably  published  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  Poems  Lyric  and 
Pastoral;  these  consisted  of  odes,  eclogues,  and  a  fantastic 
satire  called  The  Man  in  the  Moon.  Some  of  the  odes  are 
extremely  spirited.  In  this  volume  he  printed  for  the  first  time 
the  famous  Ballad  of  Agincourt. 

He  had  adopted  as  early  as  1598  the  extraordinary  resolution 
of  celebrating  all  the  points  of  topographical  or  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  this  laborious  work 
he  was  engaged  for  many  years.  At  last,  in  1613,  the  first  part 
of  this  vast  work  was  published  under  the  title  of  Poly-Olbion, 
eighteen  books  being  produced,  to  which  the  learned  Selden 
supplied  notes.  The  success  of  this  great  work,  which  has  since 
become  so  famous,  was  very  small  at  first,  and  not  until  16^2 
did  Drayton  succeed  in  finding  a  publisher  willing  to  undertake 
the  risk  of  bringing  out  twelve  more  books  in  a  second  part. 
This  completed  the  survey  of  England,  and  the  poet,  who  had 
hoped  "  to  crown  Scotland  with  flowers,"  and  arrive  at  last  at 
the  Orcades,  never  crossed  the  Tweed,    In  i$27  he  published 


another  of  his  miscellaneous  volumes,  and  this  contains  some 
of  his  most  characteristic  and  exquisite  writing.  It  consists  of 
the  following  pieces:  The  Battle  of  Agincourt,  an  historical  poem 
in  ottava  rima  (not  to  be  confused  with  his  ballad  on  the  same 
subject),  and  The  Miseries  of  Queen  Margaret,  written  in  the 
same  verse  and  manner;  Nimphidia,  the  Court  of  Faery,  a  most 
joyous  and  graceful  little  epic  of  fairyland;  The  Quest  of  Cinthia 
and  The  Shepherd's  Sirena,  two  lyrical  pastorals;  and  finally 
The  Moon  Calf,  a  sort  of  satire.  Of  these  Nimphidia  is  perhaps 
the  best  thing  Drayton  ever  wrote,  except  his  famous  ballad  on 
the  battle  of  Agincourt;  it  is  quite  unique  of  its  kind  and  full  of 
rare  fantastic  fancy. 

The  last  of  Drayton's  voluminous  publications  was  The  Muses* 
Elizium  in  1630.  He  died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  December 
163 1,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  had  a  monument 
placed  over  him  by  the  countess  of  Dorset,  with  memorial  lines 
attributed  to  Ben  Jonson.  Of  the  particulars  of  Drayton's  life 
we  know  almost  nothing  but  what  he  himself  tells  us;  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  age. 
He  corresponded  familiarly  with  Drummond;  Ben  Jonson, 
William  Browne,  George  Wither  and  others  were  among  his 
friends.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Shakespeare, 
supported  by  a  statement  of  John  Ward,'once  vicar  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  that  "  Shakespear,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a 
merry  meeting,  and  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespear 
died  of  a  feavour  there  contracted."  In  one  of  his  poems,  an 
"  elegy  "  or  epistle  to  Mr  Henry  Reynolds,  he  has  left  some 
valuable  criticisms  on  poets  whom  he  had  known.  He  was  even 
engaged  in  the  labour  of  the  dramatists;  at  least  he  had  a 
share,  with  Munday,  Chettle  and  Wilson,  in  writing  Sir  John 
OldcasUe,  which  was  printed  in  1600.  That  he  was  a  restless  and 
discontented,  as  well  as  a  worthy,  man  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  admissions. 

The  works  of  Drayton  are  bulky,  and,  in  spite  of  the  high  place 
that  he  holds  in  critical  esteem,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  he 
is  much  read.  For  this  his  ponderous  style  is  much  to  blame. 
The  Poly-Olbion,  the  most  famous  but  far  from  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  writings,  is  tedious  and  barren  in  the  extreme. 
It  was,  he  tells  us,  a  "  Herculean  toil "  to  him  to  compose  it, 
and  we  are  conscious  of  the  efifort.  The  metre  in  which  it  is 
composed,  a  couplet  of  alexandrines,  like  the  French  classical 
measure,  is  wholly  unsuited  to  the  English  language,  and  becomes 
excessively  wearisome  to  the  reader,  who  forgets  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  of  the  poet  in  labouring  through  the  harsh  and  over- 
grown lines.  His  historical  poems,  which  he  was  constantly  re- 
writing and  improving,  are  much  more  interesting,  and  often 
rise  to  a  true  poetic  eloquence.  His  pastorals  are  brilliant,  but 
overladen  with  colour  and  sweet  to  insipidity.  He  is,  with  the 
one  magnificent  exception  of  "  Since  there's  no  help,  come  let 
us  kiss  and  part,"  which  was  first  printed  in  16 19,  an  indifferent 
sonneteer.  The  poet  with  whom  it  is  most  natural  to  compare 
him  is  Daniel;  he  is  more  rough  and  vigorous,  more  varied  and 
more  daring  than  the  latter,  but  Daniel  surpasses  him  in  grace, 
delicacy  and  judgment.  In  their  elegies  and  epistles,  however, 
the  two  writers  frequently  resemble  each  other.  Drayton, 
however,  approaches  the  very  first  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  era 
in  his  diarming  Nimphidia,  a  jwem  which  inspired  Herrick 
with  his  sweet  fairy  fancies  and  stands  alone  of  its  kind  in 
English  literature;  while  some  of  his  odes  and  lyrics  are  inspired 
by  noble  feeling  and  virile  imagination. 

In  1748  a  folio  edition  of  Drayton's  complete  works  was  published 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  William  Oldys,  and  again  in  1753 
there  appeared  an  issue  in  four  volumes.  But  these  were  very  un- 
intelligently  and  inaccurately  prepared.  A  compdete  edition  of 
Drayton's  works  with  variant  readines  was  projected  by  Richard 
Hooper  in  1876,  but  was  never  carried  to  a  conclusion;  a  volume  of 
selections,  edited  by  A.  H.  B alien,  appeared  in  1883.  See  especially 
Oliver  Elton,  Michael  Drayton  (1906).  (E.  G.) 

DREAM  (from  a  root  dreug,  connected  with  Gtxm,  irilgen,  to 
4eceive),  the  state  of  consciousness  during  sleep;  it  may  also 
be  defined  as  a  hallucination  or  illusion  peculiarly  associated 
with  the  condition  of  sleep,  but  not  necessarily  confined  to  that 
state.    In  sleep  the  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  the  external 
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world  is  mere  complete  and  the  objectivity  of  the  dreiun  images 
is  usually  unquestioned,  whereas  in  the  waking  state  the 
hallucination  is  usually  recognised  as  such;  we  may,  however, 
be  Gonscioias  that  we  are  dreaming,  and  thus  in  a  measure  be 
aware  o!  the  hallucinatory  character  of  our  percepts.  The 
physiological  nature  of  sleep  (q,v. ;  see  also  Muscle  and  Nerve) 
and  of  dreaming  is  obscure.  As  a  rule  the  control  over  the 
vcrfuntary  muscles  in  dreams  is  slight;  the  sleep-walker  is  the 
exertion  and  not  the  rule,  and  the  motor  activity  represented 
in  the  dream  is  seldom  realized  in  practice,  largely,  no  doubt, 
because  we  are  ignorant,  under  these  circumstances,  of  the 
^atial  relations  of  our  bodies.  Among  the  psychological 
problems  raised  by  dreams  are  the  condition  of  attention,  which 
is  variously  regarded  as  altogether  absent  or  as  fixed,  the  extent 
of  mental  control,  and  the  relation  of  ideas  and  motor  impulses. 
Tliere  is  present  in  aU  dreams  a  certain  amoimt  of  dissociation 
ol  consciousness,  or  of  obstructed  association,  which  may 
manifest  itself  in  the  preliminary  stage  of  drowsiness  by  such 
phenomena  as  the  apparent  transformation  or  inversion  of  the 
words  of  a  book.  We  may  distinguish  two  types  of  dreams, 
(a)  representative  or  centrally  initiated,  (b)  presentative  or 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  end  organs  of  sense.  In  both  cases, 
the  dieam  having  once  been  initiated,  we  are  concerned  with  a 
process  of  reasoning,  i.e.  the  combination  of  ideas  suggested  by 
resemblances  or  other  associative  elements.  The  false  reasoning 
of  dreams  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  absence,  to  a  large  extent, 
of  the  memory  elements  on  which  our  ordinary  reasoning 
depends,  and,  secondly,  to  the  absence  of  sensory  elements. 

ObfecHndty  of  Dreams, — In  waking  life  we  distinguish  ideas  or 
mciital  images  from  real  objects  by  the  fact  that  we  are  able 
under  normal  circumstances  to  dismiss  the  former  at  will.  In 
slee^,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  no  real  objects 
with  which  to  compare  the  images,  which  therefore  take  on  a 
character  of  reality  comparable  to  the  hallucination  of  waking 
life;  mcureover,  powers  of  visualization  and  other  faculties  are 
enhanced  in  sleep,  so  that  the  strength  of  dream  images  con- 
siderably exceeds  those  of  the  mental  images  of  the  ordinary 
man;  changes  in  powers  of  attention,  volition  and  memory 
help  to  increase  the  haUudnatoiy  force  of  the  dream.  In  the 
second  place,  the  ideas  of  our  dreams  are  presented  in  the  form 
of  images,  which  we  are  unable  to  dismiss;  we  therefore 
mistake  them  for  realities,  exactly  as  the  sufferer  horn  delirium 
tremens  in  waking  life  is  apt  to  regard  his  phantoms  as  real.. 

Rdaiions  cf  Dreaming  and  Sleep, — ^It  has  been  maintained  by 
Hamilton  axKl  others  (see  below.  Modern  Views)  that  dreams 
invariably  accompany  sleep^  and  that  we  always  find  ourselves 
dreaming  when  we  are  awakened.  But  even  if  it  were  true 
that  dreams  were  invariably  experienced  at  the  moment  of 
waking,  this  would  not  by  any  means  establish  the  invariable 
cancomitance  of  dreams  and  sleep  of  all  sorts;  at  most  it  would 
show  that  imperiect  sleep  is  a  condition  of  dreaming;  in  the 
same  way,  dreams  before  wakening,  known  to  have  taken  place 
either  from  the  recollection  of  the  dreamer  or  from  the  observation 
of  another  person,  may  dearly  be  due  to  imperfect  wakening, 
followed  by  a  deepening  of  sleep.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
true  that  awakening  from  sleep  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
dream;  in  considering  the  question  it  must  be  recollected  that 
it  is  complicated  l^  the  common  experience  of  very  rapid 
forgetfulness  of  even  a  vivid  and  complicated  dream,  only  the 
fact  of  having  dreamt  remaining  in  the  memory;  it  is  clear 
that  amnesia  may  go  so  far  that  even  the  fact  of  dreaming  may 
be  forgotten^  Ost  the  whole,  however,  there  appear  to  be  no 
good  graunda  for  the  assertion  that  we  always  dream  when  we 
are  asleep.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  proof  that  partial 
awakeniiig  is  a  necessary  condition  of  dreaming. 

Eepresentaiive  Dfeams.^^Centniily  initiated  dreams  may  be  due 
to  a  kind  of  automatic  excitation  of  the  cerebral  regions,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  clearly  arising  from  the  occupations  or 
sensations  of  the  day  or  the  hours  immediately  preceding  the 
dream.  To  the  same  cause  we  may  attribute  the  recalling  of 
images  apparently  long  since  forgotten.  Some  of  these  revivals 
of  memory  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  links  of  association  which 


are  insufficient  to  restore  an  idea  to  consciousness  in  the  waking 
state  may  suffice  to  do  so  in  sleep.  Just  as  a  good  visualizer  in 
his  waking  moments  may  call  up  an  object  never  clearly  seen 
and  yet  distinguish  the  parts,  so  in  sleep,  as  L.  F.  A.  Maury 
(i8 1 7-1 892)  and  others  have  shown,  an  image  may  be  more 
distinct  in  a  dream  than  it  was  when  originally  presented  (see 
also  below,  Memory). 

Presentative  Dreams. — The  dreams  due  to  real  sensations,  more 
or  less  metamorphosed,  may  arise  (a)  from  the  states  of  the 
internal  organs,  {b)  from  muscular  states,  (c)  from  subjective 
sensations  due  to  the  circulation,  &c.,  or  {d)  from  the  ordinary 
cause  of  the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  the  organs  of  sense. 

(a)  The  state  of  the  stomach,  heart,  &c.,  haslongbeenrecognized 
as  important  in  the  causation  of  dreams  (see  below.  Classical 
Views).  The  common  sensation  of  fiying  seems  to  be  due  in 
many  cases  to  the  disturbance  of  these  organs  setting  up  sen- 
sations resembling  those  felt  in  rapidly  ascending  or  descending, 
as  in  a  swing  or  a  lift  Indigestion  is  a  frequent  cause  of  night- 
mare— the  term  given  to  oppressive  and  horrible  dreams — and 
bodily  discomfort  is  sometimes  translated  into  the  moral  region, 
giving  rise  to  the  dream  that  a  murder  has  been  committed. 
(5)  Dreams  of  flying,  &c.,  have  also  been  attributed  to  the 
condition  of  the  muscles  during  sleep;  W.  Wimdt  remarks  that 
the  movements  of  the  body,  such  as  breathing,  extensions  of  the 
limbs  and  so  on,  must  give  rise  to  dream  fancies;  the  awkward 
position  of  the  limbs  may  also  exdte  images,  (c)  Espedally 
important,  probably,  for  the  dreams  of  the  early  part  of  the 
ni^t  are  the  retinal  conditions  to  which  are  due  the  illusions 
kypnagogiques  of  the  preliminary  drowsy  stage;  but  probably 
Ladd  goes  too  far  in  maintaining  that  entoptic  stimuli,  either 
intra-  or  extra*organic  in  origin,  condition  all  dreams.  Illusions 
kypnagogiques,  termed  popidarly  '*  faces  in  the  dark,"  of  which 
Maury  has  given  a  full  account,  are  the  not  uncommon  sensations 
experienced,  usually  visual  and  seen  with  both  open  and  closed 
eyes,  in  the  interval  between  retiring  to  rest  and  actually  falling 
asleep;  they  are  comparable  to  the  crystal-gazing  visions  of 
waking  moments;  though  mainly  visual  they  may  also  affect 
other  senses.  Besides  the  eye  the  ear  may  supply  material  for 
dreams,  when  the  drculation  of  the  blood  suggests  rushing 
waters  or  similar  ideas,  {d)  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  body  determines  in 
many  cases  the  character  of  the  dreams,  the  real  drcumstances, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  general  character  of  the 
dream  state,  being  exaggerated.  In  the  same  way  the  pres- 
sure of  bed-dothes,  obstruction  of  the  supply  of  air,  &c., 
may  serve  as  the  starting-point  of  dreams.  The  common  dream 
of  being  undothed  may  perhaps  be  due  to  this  cause,  the 
sensations  associated  with  clothing  being  absent  or  so  far 
modified  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  In  the  same  way  the  absence 
of  foot-gear  may  account  for  some  dreams  of  fl3dng.  It  is 
possible  to  test  the  influence  of  external  stimuli  by  direct 
experiment;  Maury  made  a  number  of  trials  with  the  aid  of  an 
assistant. 

Rapidity  of  Dreams. — It  has  often  been  asserted  that  we 
dream  with  extreme  rapidity;  but  this  statement  is  by  no 
means  borne  out  by  experiment.  In  a  trial  recorded  by  J. 
Clavi^re  the  beginning  of  the  dream  was  accuratdy  fixed  by  the 
sounding  of  an  alarm  dock,  which  rang,  then  was  silent  for 
22  seconds,  and  then  began  to  ring  conrinuously;  the  dream 
scene  was  in  a  theatre,  and  he  found  by  actual  trial  that  the  time 
required  in  ordinary  hf e  for  the  performance  of  the  scenes  during 
the  interval  of  silence  was  about  the  same  as  in  ordinary  life. 
Spontaneous  dreams  seem  to  show  a  different  state  of  things; 
it  must  be  remembered  that  (i)  dreams  are  commonly  a  succes- 
sion of  images,  the  number  of  which  cannot  be  legitimatdy 
compared  with  the  number  of  extra-organic  stimuli  which  would 
correspond  to  them  in  ordinary  life;  the  real  comparison  is 
with  mental  images;  and  (2)  the  rapidity  of  assodation  varies 
enormously  in  ordinary  waking  life.  No  proof,  therefore,  that 
some  dreams  are  slow  can  show  that  this  mentation  in  othera 
is  not  extremely  rapid.  The  most  commonly  quoted  case  is 
one  of  Maury's;  a  bed-pole  fell  on  his  neck,  and  (so  it  is  stated) 
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he  dreamt  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  scenes  cuhninating  in 
the  fall  of  the  guillotine  on  his  neck;  this  has  been  held  to  show, 
that  (i)  dreams  are  extremely  rapid;  and  (2)  we  construct  a 
dream  story  leading  up  to  the  external  stimulus  which  is  assumed 
to  have  originated  the  dream.  But  Maury's  dream  was  not 
recorded  till  many  years  after  it  had  occurred;  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  dream,  in  this  as  in  other  similar  cases,  was  not 
in  progress  when  the  bed-pole  fell,  which  thus  by  mere  coincidence 
would  have  intervened  at  the  psychological  moment;  Maury's 
memory  on  waking  may  have  been  to  some  extent  hallucinatory. 
But  there  are  records  of  waking  states,  not  necessarily  abnormal, 
in  which  time-perception  is  disturbed  and  brief  incidents  seem 
interminably  long;  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from  the 
experiences  of  persons  recovered  from  drowning  that  there  is 
great  rapidity  of  ideation  before  the  extinction  of  consciousness; 
the  same  rapidity  of  thought  has  been  observed  in  a  faU  from  a 
bicycle. 

Reason  in  Dreams. — Studies  of  dreams  of  normal  individuals 
based  on  large  collections  of  instances  are  singularly  few  in 
number;  such  as  there  are  indicate  great  variations  in  the 
source  of  dream  thoughts  and  images,  in  the  coherence  of  the 
dream,  and  in  the  powers  of  memory.  In  ordinary  life  attention 
dominates  the  images  presented;  in  dreams  heterogeneous  and 
disconnected  elements  are  often  combined;  a  resemblance  need 
not  even  have  been  consciously  recognized  for  the  mind  to  com- 
bine two  impressions  in  a  dream;  for  example,  an  aching  tooth 
may  (according  to  the  dream)  be  extracted,  and  found  to  resemble 
rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  which  had  not  struck  the  waking  mind 
as  in  any  way  like  teeth.  Incongruence  and  incoherence  are  not, 
however,  a  necessary  characteristic  of  dreams,  and  individuals 
are  found  whose  dream  ideas  and  scenes  show  a  power  of 
reasoning  and  orderliness  equal  to  that  of  a  scene  imagined  or 
experienced  in  ordinary  Ufe.  In  some  cases  the  reasoning  power 
may  attain  a  higher  level  than  that  of  the  ordinary  conscious 
life.  In  a  well-authenticated  case  Professor  Hilprecht  was  able 
in  a  dream  to  solve  a  dif&odty  connected  with  two  Babylonian 
inscriptions,  which  had  not  previously  been  recognized  as  com- 
plementary to  each  other;  a  point  of  peculiar  interest  is  the 
dramatic  form  in  which  the  information  came  to  him: — an  old 
Babylonian  priest  appeared  in  his  dream  and  gave  him  the  clue 
to  the  problem  (see  also  below.  Personality). 

Memory  in  Dreams, — ^Although  prima  facie  the  dream  memory 
is  fragmentary  and  far  less  complete  than  the  waking  memory, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a  revival  in  sleep  of  early, 
apparently  quite  forgotten,  experiences:  more  striking  is  the 
recollection  in  dreams  of  matters  never  supraliminal ly  (see 
Subliminal  Self)  app^ceived  at  all. 

The  relation  between  the  memory  in  dreams  and  in  the 
hypnotic  trance  is  curious:  suggestions  given  in  the  trance  may 
be  accepted  and  then  forgotten  or  never  remembered  in  ordinary 
life;  this  does  not  prevent  them  from  reappearing  occasionally 
in  dreams;  conversely  dreams  forgotten  in  ordinary  life  may  be 
remembered  in  the  hypnotic  trance.  These  dream  memories 
of  other  states  of  consciousness  suggest  that  dreams  are  some- 
times the  product  of  a  deeper  stratum  of  the  personality  than 
comes  into  play  in  ordinary  waking  life.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  this  connexion  that  we  judge  of  our  dream  consciousness  by 
our  waking  recollections,  not  directly,  and  our  recollection  of 
our  dreams  is  extraordinarily  fragmentary;  we  do  not  know 
how  far  our  dream  memory  really  extends.  Connected  with 
memory  of  >  other  states  is  the  question  of  memory  in  dreams  of 
previous  dream  states;  occasionally  a  separate  chain  of  memory, 
analogous  to  a  secondary  personality,  seems  to  be  formed.  We 
may  be  also  conscious  that  we  have  been  dreaming,  and  subse- 
quently, without  intermediate  waking,  relate  as  a  dream  the 
dream  previously  experienced.  In  spite  of  the  irrationality  of 
dreams  in  general,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  earher  and 
later  portions  of  a  dream  do  not  cohere;  we  may  interpolate  an 
episode  and  again  take  up  the  first  motive,  exactly  as  happens 
in  real  life.  The  strength  of  the  dream  memory  is  shown  by  the 
recurrence  of  images  in  dreams;  a  picture,  the  page  of  a  book, 
or  other  image  may  be  reproduced  before  our  eyes  several  times 


in  the  course  of  a  dream  without  the  slightest  alteration,  although 
the  waking  consciousness  would  bo  quite  incapable  of  such  a  feat 
of  visualizing.  In  this  connexion  may  be  mentioned  the  pheno- 
menon of  redreaming;  the  same  dream  may  recur  either  on 
the  same  or  on  different  nights;  this  seemsto  be  in  many  cases 
pathological  or  due  to  dnigs,  but  may  also  occur  under  normal 
conditions. 

FersonalUy. — As  a  rule  the  personality  of  the  dreamer  is 
imchanged;  but  it  also  happens  that  the  confusion  of  identity 
observed  with  regard  to  other  objects  embraces  the  dreamer 
himself;  he  imagines  himself  to  be  some  one  else;  he  is  alter- 
nately actor  and  observer;  he  may  see  himself  playing  a  part 
or  may  divest  himself  of  his  body  and  wander  incorporeally. 
Ordinary  dreams,  however,  do  not  go  beyond  a  splitting  of 
personality;  we  hold  conversations,  and  are  intensely  surprised 
at  the  utterances  of  a  dream  figure,  which,  however,  is  merely 
an  alter  ego.  As  in  the  case  of  Hilprecht  (see  above)  the  informa- 
tion given  by  another  part  of  the  personality  may  not  only 
appear  but  actually  be  novel. 

Supernormal  Dreams, — ^In  addition  to  dreamt  in  which  there 
is  a  revival  of  memory  or  a  rise  into  consciousness  of  facts 
previously  only  subliminally  cogni^d,  a  certain  number  of  dreams 
are  on  record  in  which  telepathy  (q.v.)  seems  to  play  a  part; 
much  of  the  evidence  is,  however,  discounted  by  the  possibility 
of  hallucinatory  memory.  Another  dass  of  dreams  (prodromic) 
is  that  in  whidi  the  abnormal  bodily  states  of  the  dreamer  are 
brought  to  his  knowledge  in  sleep,  sometimes,  in  a  symbolical 
form;  thus  a  dream  of  battle  or  sanguinary  conflict  may  presage 
a  haemorrhage.  The  increased  power  of  suggestion  which  is 
the  normal  accompaniment  of  the  hypnotic  trance  may  make 
its  appearance  in  dreams,  and  exercise  either  a  curative  influcttce- 
or  act  capriciously  in  producing  hysteria  and  the  tropic  changes 
known  as  '*  stigmata.''  We  may  meet  with  various  foims.  of 
hyperaesthesia  in  dreams;  quite  apart  from  the  recovery  of 
sight  by  those  who  have  lost  it  wholly  or  in  part  (see  beknr. 
Dreams  of  the  Blind)  ^  we  find  that  the  powers  of  the  senses  may 
undergo  an  intensification,  and,  e^.^  the  power  of  appreciatiitg 
music  be  enormously  enhanced  in  persons  usually  indifiFertot  to 
it.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  experience'  of  R.  L« 
Stevenson,  who  tells  in  Across  the  Plains  how  by  self-suggestion 
he  was  able  to  secure  from  his  dreams  the  motives  of  some  of  his 
best  romances. 

Voluntary  Action  in  Dreams. — Connected  with  dreams  volun- 
tarily influenced  is  the  question  of  how  far  dreams  once  initiated 
are  modifiable  at  the  will  of  the  dreamer.  Some  few  observers, 
like  F.  W.  HL  Myers  and  Dr  F..  van  Eeden,  record  that  they  can 
at  Longer  or  Sorter  intervals  control  their  actions  in  their 
dreams,  though  usually  to  a  less  extent  than  tbdr  imagined 
actions  in  waking  Hfe.  Dr  van  £eden,  for  example,  tells  us  that 
he  has  what  he  calls  a  ''  dear  dream  "  once  a  month  and  is  able 
to  predetermine  what  he  will  do  when  he  becomes  aware  that 
he  is  dreaming. 

Dreams  of  Children. — Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  age  at 
which  children  begin  to  dream;  G.  Compayr6  maintains  that 
dreaming  has  been  observed  in  the  fourth  month,  bat  reflex 
action  is  always  a  possible  explanation  of  the  observed  facts. 
S.  de  Sanctis  found  that  in  boys  of  eleven  only  one  out  of  eight 
said  that  he  dreamt  seldom,  as  against  four  out  of  seven  at  the 
age  of  six;  but  we  cannot  exdude  the  possibility  that  dreams 
were  frequent  but  forgotten.  If  correct,  the  observation  suggests 
that  dreams  appear  comparatively  late.  Incfividual  cases  of 
dreaming,  or  possibly  of  waking  hallucination,  are  known  as 
early  as  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years;  aodording  to  de  Sanctis 
dreams  occur  before  the  fifth  year,  but  are  sddom  remen^red;. 
as  a  rule  the  consdous  dream  age  begins  with  the  fourth  year; 
speech  or  movement,  however,  in  earlier  years,  though  they  may 
be  attributed  to  reflex  action,  are  more  probably  diie  to  dreams. 

Dreams  of  the  Old.-— In  normal  individuals  abovs  the  age  of 
sixty-five  de  Sanctis  foimd  dreams  w^e  rare;  atmospheric 
influences  seem  to  be  important  elements  in  causing  them; 
memory  of  them  is  weak;  they  are  emotiooaliy  poor,  and  deal 
with  long  past  scenes. 
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Dreams  of  AduUs. — Any  attempt  to  record  or  influence  our 
dxetaos  may  be  complicated  by  (a)  direct  suggestion,  leading  to 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  for  which  we  are  looking,  and 
(b)  indirect  suggestion  leading  to  the  more  lively  recollection  of 
dieams  in  generd  and  of  certain  dreams  in  particular.  Conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  facts  thus  ascertained 
represent  the  normal  conditicms.  According  to  F.  Heerwagen's 
statistics  women  sleep  more  lightly  and  dream  more  than  men; 
the  frequency  of  dreams  is  proportional  to  their  vividness; 
women  who  dream  sleep  longer  than  those  who  do  not;  dreams 
tend  to  become  less  frequent  with  advancing  age.  The  total 
number  of  remembered  dreams  varies  considerably  with  different 
observers,  some  attaining  an  average  of  ten  per  night.  The 
flenses  mainly  active  in  dreams  are,  according  to  one  set  of 
ezperixnents,  vision  in  60%,  hearing  in  5%,  taste  in  3%,  and 
smell  in  1.5%,  where  the  dreamers  had  looked  at  coloured 
papers  before  falling  asleep;  when  tckste  or  smell  had  been 
stimulated,  the  visual  dreams  fell  to  about  50%,  and  the  sense 
stimidated  was  active  twice  as  oithn  as  it  would  otherwise  be; 
dreams  in  which  motion  was  a  prominent  feature  were  10%  of 
the  former  class^  14%  and  18%  of  the  two  latter.  Experiments 
by  J.  Mouity  Void  show  even  more  distinctly  the  influence  of 
suggestion  both  as  to  the  form,  visual  or  otherwise,  and  the 
content  (odoius  and  forms  of  objects)  of  dreams.  According  to 
most  observers  drea&os  are  most  vivid  and  frequent  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  35,  but  H.  Maudsley  puts  the  maximum  between 
30  and  35.  Be  Sanctis  got  replies  from  165  men  and  55  women : 
the  proportion  between  the  sexes  closely  agrees  with  the  results 
attained  by  Heerwagen  and  M.  W.  Calkins;  13%  of  men  and 
33%  of  women  said  they  always  dreamt,  27%  and  45%  often, 
50%  and  13%  rarely,  and  the  remainder  (precisely  the  same 
percentage  for  men  and  women-^9.09)  either  did  not  dream  or 
did  not  itemember  that  they  dreamt.  Nearly  twice  as  many 
women  as  men  had  vivid  dreams;  in  the  matter  of  complication 
of  the  dream  cq)eriences  the  sexes  are  about  equal;  daily  life 
supi^ieB  more  material  in  the  dreams  of  men;  nearly  twice  as 
many  women  as  men  remember  their  breams  clearly,  a  fact 
which  ha^gs  together  to  some  extent  with  the  vividness  of  the 
dreams,  thou^  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  vivid  dream  is  well 
remembered.  There  are  great  variations  in  the  emotional 
character  of  dreams;  some  observers  report  twice  as  many 
mipleasant  dreams  as  the  reverse;  in  other  cases  the  ^notions 
seem  to  be  absent;  others  again  have  none  but  pleasing  dreams. 
Individual  experience  also  varies  very  largely  as  to  the  time 
when  most  dreams  are  experienced;  in  some  cases  the  great 
majority  are  subsequent  to  6.30  a.m.;  others  find  that  quite  half 
occur  before  4.0  a.m. 

Dreams  ofdu  NeurcfaMc^  Insane,  IdioiSy  &'c. — Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  ^e  dreams  of  h}rsterical  subjects.  It  appears 
that  their  dreams  are  specially  liable  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
their  waking  life,  perhaps  because  they  do  not  distinguish  them, 
any  mot%  than  their  waking  hallucinations,  from  reality.  P. 
Janet  maintains  that  the  cause  of  hysteria  may  be  sought  in  a 
dream.  The  dreams  of  the  hysterical  hkve  a  tendency  to  recur. 
Epileptic  subjects  dream  less  than  the  hysiterical,  and  their  dreams 
are  seldom  of  a  terrifying  nature;  certain  dreams  seem  to  take  the 
ptMCt  of  an  epileptic  attack.  Dreaming  seems  to  be  rare  in 
iifiots.  De  SancUs  divides  paranoiacs  into  three  classes:  (a) 
those  with  systematized  ddusions,  {b)  those  with  frequent 
haUudnatlons,  and  (c)  degenerates; — the  dreams  of  the  first 
dass  rebembie  their  delusions;  the  second  class  is  distinguished 
by  the  complexity  of  its  dreams;  the  third  by  their  vividness^  by 
their  delusions  of  megalomania,  and  by  their  influence  on  daily 
life.  Alcoholic  subjects  have  vivid  and  terrifying  dreams, 
characterized  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  animals  in  them,  and 
delirium  tremens  may  originate  during  sleep. 

Dreams  of  the  Blind,  Deaf,  6*c. — As  regards  visual  dreams  the 
blind  fall  into  three  classes — (i)  those  who  are  blind  from  birth  or 
become  blind  before  the  age  of  five;  (2)  those  who  become  blind 
at  the  **  critical  age  "  from  five  to  seven;  (3)  those  who  become 
blind  after  the  age  of  seven.  The  dreams  of  the  first  class  are 
nou'-visual;  but  in  the  dreams  of  Helen  Keller  there  are  traces  of 


a  visual  content;  the  second  class  sometimes  has  visual  dreams; 
the  third  class  does  not  differ  from  normal  persons^  though  visual 
dreams  may  fade  away  after  many  years  of  blindness.  In  the 
case  of  the  partially  blind  the  clearness  of  vision  in  a  dream 
exceeds  that  of  normal  life  when  the  partial  loss  of  sight  occurred 
in  the  sixth  or  later  years.  The  education  of  Helen  Keller  is 
interesting  from  another  point  of  view;  after  losing  the  senses  of 
si^t  and  hearing  in  infancy  she  began  her  education  at  seven 
years  and  was  able  to  articulate  at  eleven;  it  is  recorded 
that  she  "talked"  in  her  dreams  soon  after.  This  accords 
with  the  experience  of  normal  individuals  who  acquire  a  foreign 
language.  Her  extraordinary  memory  enables  her  to  recall 
faintly  some  traces  of  the  simlit  period  of  her  life,  but  they 
hardly  affect  her  dreams,  so  far  as  can  be  judged.  The  dreams  of 
the  blind,  according  to  the  records  of  F.  Hitschmann,  present 
some  peculiarities;  animals  as  well  as  man  speak;  toothache  and 
bodily  pains  are  perceived  as  such;  impersonal  dreaming, 
taking  the  form  of  a  drama  or  reading  aloud,  is  found;  and  he 
had  a  strong  tendency  to  reproduce  or  create  verse. 

Dreams  of  Animals, — We  are  naturally  reduced  to  inference  in 
dealing  with  animals  as  with  very  yoimg  children;  but  various 
observations  seem  to  show  that  dreams  are  common  in  older  dogs, 
especially  after  htmting  expeditions;  in  yoimg  dogs  sleep  seems  to 
be  quieter;  dogs  accustomed  to  the  chase  seem  to  dream  more 
than  other  kinds. 

Dreams  among  the  Non-European  Peoples, — ^In  the  lower 
stages  of  ctdture  the  dream  is  regarded  as  no  less  real  and  its 
personages  as  no  less  objective  than  those  of  the  ordinary  waking 
life;  this  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  habit  of  mind  of  such  peoples 
(see  Animism),  but  possibly  in  some  measure  also  to  the  occurrence 
of  veridical  dreams  (see  TEtEPATHv).  In  either  case  the  savage 
explanation  is  animistic,  and  animism  is  commonly  assumed  to 
have  been  developed  very  largely  as  a  result  of  theorising 
dreams.  Two  explanations  of  a  dream  are  found  among  the 
lower  races:  (i)  that  the  soul  of  the  dreamer  goes  out,  and  visits 
his  friend^,  living  or  dead,  his  old  haunts  or  unfamiliar  scenes  and 
so  on;  or  (2)  that  the  souk  of  the  dead  and  others  come  to  visit 
him,  either  of  their  own  motion  or  at  divine  command.  In 
either  of  the  latter  cases  or  at  a  higher  stage  of  culture  when  the 
dream  is. regarded  as  god-sent,  though  no  longer  explained  in 
terms  of  animism,  it  is  often  regarded  as  oracular  (see  Oracxe), 
the  explanation  being  sometimes  symbolical,  sometimes  simple. 

There  are  two  classes  of  dreams  which  have  a  special  import- 
ance in  the  lower  cultures:  (1)  the  dream  or  vision  of  the  initia- 
tion fast;  and  (2)  the  dream  caused  by  the  process  known  as 
incubation,  which  is  often  analogous  to  the  initiation  fast.  In 
many  parts  of  North  America  the  individual  Indian  acquires  a 
tutelary  spirit,  known  as  manito  or  nagual,  by  his  initiation 
dream  or  vision;  the  idea  being  perhaps  that  the  spirit  by  the  act 
of  appearing  shows  its  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  man. 
Similarly,  the  magician  acquires  his  familiar  in  North  America, 
Australia  and  elsewhere  by  dreaming  of  an  animal.  Incubation 
consists  in  retiring  to  sleep  in  a  temple,  sometimes  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  or  other  unusual  spot,  in  order  to  obtain  a  revelation 
through  a  dream.  Pasting,  continence  and  other  observances 
are  frequently  prescribed  as  preliminaries.  Certain  classes  of 
dreams  have,  especiaDy  in  the  middle  ages,  been  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  evil  spirits  (see  Demonoiogy). 

Classical  and  Medieval  Views  of  Dreams. — Side  by  side  with  the 
prevalent  animistic  view  of  dreams  we  find  in  antiquity  and 
among  the  semi-civiKzed  attempts  at  philosophical  or  physio- 
logical explanations  of  dreams.  Democritus,  from  whom  the 
Epicureans  derived  their  theory,  held  the  cause  of  them  to  be 
the  simulacra  or  phantasms  of  corporeal  objects  which  are 
constantly  floating  about  the  atmosphere  and  attack  the  soul 
in  sleep — a  view  hardly  distinguishable  from  animism.  Aristotle, 
however,  refers  them  to  the  impressions  left  by  objects  seen  with 
the  e3^es  of  the  body;  he  further  remarks  on  the  exaggeration 
of  slight  stimuli  when  they  are  incorporated  into  a  dream;  a' 
small  sound  becomes  a  noise  like  thunder.  Plato,  too,  connects 
dreaming  with  the  normal  waking  operations  of  the  mind; 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  this  only  for  dreams  which  take 
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place  after  meals,  the  remainder  being  supematuraL  Cicero, 
however,  takes  the  view  that  they  are  simply  natural  occurrences 
no  more  and  no  less  than  the  mental  operations  and  sensations 
of  the  waking  state.  The  pathological  side  of  dreams  attracted 
the  notice  of  physicians.  Hippocrates  was  disposed  to  admit 
that  some  dreams  might  be  divine,  but  held  that  others  were 
premonitory  of  diseased  states  of  the  body.  Galen  took  the  same 
view  in  some  of  his  speculations. 

Symbolical  interpretations  are  combined  with  pathological 
no  less  than  animistic  interpretations  of  dreams;  they  are 
also  extremely  common  among  the  lower  classes  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day,  but  in  this  case  no  consistent  explanation  of 
their  importance  for  the  divination  of  future  events  is  usually 
discoverable.  Among  the  Greeks  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  (ch.  xlvi., 
xlvii.)  explains  dreams  as  prophetic  visions  received  by  the  lower 
appetitive  soul  through  the  liver;  their  interpretation  requires 
intelligence.  The  Stoics  seem  to  have  held  that  dreams  may  be 
a  divine  revelation,  and  more  than  one  volume  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams  has  come  down  to  us,  the  most  important  being 
perhaps  the  'OapoicpiTiicd  of  Daldianus  Artemidorus.  We  find 
parallels  to  this  in  a  Mussulman  work  by  Gabdonachaman, 
translated  by  Pierre  Vattier  imder  the  name  of  Onirocrite 
mussidmanj  and  in  the  numerous  books  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  which  circidate  at  the  present  day.  In  Slam  dream  books 
are  found  (Intern,  Archiv  fur  Anthr.  viii«  150);  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  Australian  medicine  man  is  to  decide  how  a 
dream  is  to  be  interpreted. 

Modern  Views, — ^The  doctrine  of  Descartes  that  existence 
depended  upon  thought  naturally  led  his  followers  to  maintain 
that  the  mind  is  always  thinking  and  consequently  that  dreaming 
is  continuous.  Locke  replied  to  this  that  men  are  not  always 
conscious  of  dreaming,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  conceived  that  the 
soul  of  the  sleeping  man  should  this  moment  be  thinking,  while 
the  soul  of  the  waking  man  cannot  recollect  in  the  next  moment 
a  jot  of  all  those  thoughts.  That  we  always  dream  was  main- 
tained by  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Sir  W.  Han;iilton  and  others;  the 
latter  refutes  the  argument  of  Locke  by  the  just  observation 
that  the  somnambulist  has  certainly  been  conscious,  but  fails 
to  recall  the  fact  when  he  returns  to  the  normal  state. 

It  has  been  commonly  held  by  metaphysicians  that  the  nature 
of  dreams  is  explained  by  the  suspension  of  volition  during 
sleep;  Dugald  Stewart  asserts  that  it  is  not  wholly  dormant 
but  loses  its  hold  on  the  faculties,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  the 
incoherence  of  dreams  and  the  apparent  reality  of  dream  images. 

Cud  worth,  from  the  orderly  sequence  of  dream  combinations 
and  their  novelty,  argues  that  the  state  arises,  not  from  any 
"  fortuitous  dancings  of  the  spirits,"  but  from  the  "  phantastical 
power  of  the  soul."  According  to  K.  A.  Schemer,  dreaming 
is  a  decentralization  of  the  movement  of  life;  the  ego  becomes 
purely  receptive  and  is  merely  the  point  around  which  the 
peripheral  life  plays  in  perfect  freedom.  Hobbes  held  that 
dreams  all  proceed  from  the  agitation  of  the  inward  parts  of  a 
man's  body,  which,  owing  to  their  connexion  with  the  brain, 
serve  to  keep  the  latter  in  motion.  For  Schopenhauer  the  cause 
of  dreams  is  the  stimulation  of  the  brain  by  the  internal  regions 
of  the  organism  through  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 
These  impressions  the  mind  afterwards  works  up  into  quasi- 
realities  by  means  of  its  forms  of  space,  time,  causality,  &c. 

Bibliography. — ^For  full  lists  of  books  and  articles  see  J.  M. 
Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  bibliography  volume  (1906), 
and  S.  de  Sanctis,  /  Sogni,  also  translated  in  German  with  additions 
as  Die  Trdume,  Important  works  are:— Binz,  Uber  den  Traum; 
Giessler,  Aus  den  Tiefen  des  Traumlebens;  Maury,  Le  SommeU  et  les 
fh>es\  Radestock,  Schiaf  and  Traum;  Tessifi,  Les  Rhes;  Spitta, 
Schlaf  und  Traumtustdnde,  For  super-normal  dreams  see  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Human  Personality,  vol.  i.,  and  Proc.  S.P,R.  viii.  362.  For 
voluntary  dreams  see  Proc.  S.P.R,  iv.  241,  xvii.  112.  On  prophetic 
dreams  see  Monist,  xi.  161 ;  BuU.  Soc.  Anth,  (Paris,  1901),  196, 
(190a).  238;  Rev,  de  synthase  historique  (1901),  151,  8tc.  On  in- 
cubation see  Deubner,  De  incubatione;  Maury,  La  Mafie.  On  the 
dreams  of  American  Indians  see  Handbook  of  American  Indians 
(Washington,  1907),  s.v.  "Dreams"  and  Manito."  On  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  see  Freud,  Die  Traumdeutung.  Other  works 
are  r.  Greenwood,  Imagiimtum  in  Dreams;  Hutclunson,  Dreams 
and  their  Meanings.  (N.  W.  T.) 


DREDGE  AND  DREDGING.  The  word  ''dredge"  is  used 
in  two  senses,  (i)  From  Mid.  Eng.  drcgie,  through  Fr.  dragSey 
from  Or.  rpaY^/iara,  sweetmeats,  it  means  a  confection  of  sugar 
formed  with  seeds,  bits  of  spice  or  medicinal  agents.  The  word 
in  this  sense  is  obsolete,  but  survives  in  "  dredger,"  a  box  with  a 
perforated  top  used  for  sprinkling  such  a  sugar-mixtuie,  flour 
or  other  powdered  substance.  **  Dredge  "  is  also  a  local  term 
for  a  mixed  crop  of  oats  and  barley  sown  together  C*  maslin  *' 
or  ''  meslin,"  cf.  Fr.  dragU)^  and  in  mining  is  applied  to  ore 
of  a  mixed  value.  (2)  Connected  with  "  drag,"  or  at  least  derived 
from  the  same  root,  dredge  or  dredger  b  a  mechanical  appliance 
for  collecting  together  and  drawing  to  the  surface  ("  dredging  ") 
objects  and  material  from  the  beds  of  rivers  or  the  bottom  of  tlie 
sea.  In  the  following  accoimt  the  operations  of  dredging  in  this 
sense  are  discussed  (i)  as  involved  in  hydraulic  engineering,  (2) 
in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the  naturalist  in  marine  biology. 

I.  Hydraulic  Engineering 

Dredging  is  the  name  given  by  engineers  to  the  process  of 
excavating  materials  under  water,  raising  them  to  the  surface 
and  depositing  them  in  barges,  or  delivering  them  through  a 
shoot,  a  longitudinal  conveyor,  or  pipes,  to  the  place  where  it  b 
de^ed  to  deposit  them.  It  has  Icmg  been  useful  in  works  of 
marine  and  hydraulic  engineering,  and  has  been  brought  in 
modem  times  to  a  state  of  high  perfection. 

The  employment  of  dredging  plant  and  the  sdection  of  special 
appliances  to  be  used  in  difiEerent  localities  and  in  varying 
circumstances  require  the  exercise  of  sound  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer.  In  rivers  and  estuaries  where  the  bottom 
is  composed  of  light  soils,  and  where  the  scour  of  the  tide  can  be 
governed  by  training  walls  and  other  works  constructed  at 
reasonable  expense,  so  as  to  keep  the  channel  dear  without 
dredging,  it  is  manifest  that  dredging  machinery  with  its  large 
cost  for  working  expenses  and  for  annual  upkeep  should  be  as 
far  as  possible  avoided.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  bottom 
consists  of  clay,  rock  or  other  hard  substances,  dredging  mxat, 
in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate,  be  employed  to  deepen  and 
widen  the  channel  which  it  is  sought  to  improve.  In  s<Hne 
instances,  such  as  the  river  Mississippi,  a  deep  channel  has  for 
many  years  been  maintained  by  jetties,  with  occasional  resort 
to  dredging  to  preserve  the  required  channel  section  and  to 
hasten  its  enlargement.  The  bar  of  the  river  Mersey  is  1 1  m. 
from  land,  and  the  cost  of  training  works  would  be  so  great  as  to 
forbid  their  construction;  but,  by  a  capital  expenditure  of 
£iao,ooo.and  an  annual  expense  of  £20,000  for  three  years,  the 
depth  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide  has  been  increased  by 
dredging  from  zi  ft.  to  27  ft.,  the  channel  being  1500  ft.  wide. 

^'  Bag  and  Spoon "  Dredger. — ^The  first  employnoent  of 
machinery  for  dredging  is,  like  the  discovery  of  the  canal  lock, 
claimed  by  Holland  and  Italy,  in  both  of  which  countries  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  in  use  before  it  was  introduced  into 
Britain.  The  Dutch,  at  an  early  period,  used  what  is  termed 
the  ''  bag  and  spoon  "  dredger  jEor  cleansing  their  canals.  The 
''spoon"  consisted  of  a  ring  of  iron  about  2  ft.  in  diameter 
flattened  and  steeled  for  about  a  third  of  its  circum£eceace  and 
having  a  bag  of  strong  leather  attached  to  it  by  leathern  thongs. 
The  ring  and  bag  were  fixed  to  a  pole  whkh  was  lowered  to  the 
bottom  from  the  side  of  a  barge  mooted  in  the  canal  or  river. 
The  ''  spoon  "  was  then  dragged  along  the  bottom  by  a  tope 
made  fast  to  the  iron  ring  actuated  by  a  windlass  placed  at  the 
other  end  of  the  barge,  the  pole  being  prevented  from  rising  by  a 
hitched  rope  which  caused  the ''  spoon  "  to  penetrate  the  bottom 
and  fill  the  bag.  When  the ''  sppon  "  reached  the  end  of  the  barge 
where  the  windlass  was  placed,  the  winding  was  still  continued, 
and  the  suspended  rope  being  nearly  perpendicular  the  "  bag  " 
was  raised  to  the  gunwale  of  the  barge  and  the  excavated 
material  emptied  into  the  barge.  The  "  bag  "  wias  then  hauled 
back  to  the  opposite  end  to  be  loweced  for  another  supply.  This 
system  is  still  in  ose,  but  is  only  adaptable  to  a  Ihnited  depth  of 
water  and  a  soft  bottom;  it  has  been  largely  used  in  canals  and 
frequently  in  the  Thames^  At  the  Fosdyke  Cnnal  in  Lincolnshirei 
135,000  tons  were  raised  in  the  manner  described.    According 
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to  J.  J.  Webster  {Proc.  Inst.  C.  E.  vol.  89),  the  first  applica- 
tion of  steam  power  for  dredging  operations  was  to  a  '*  spoon 
&  I>ag  *'  dredger  for  cleansing  Sunderland  harbour,  the  engine 
being  made  by  Messrs  Boulton  &  Watt  of  Soho,  Birmingham. 

Dredging  by  Bucket  between  Two  Lighters. — Another  plan  of 
dredging,  practised  at  an  early  period  in  rivers  of  considerable 
breadth,  was  to  moor  two  barges,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
Between  them  was  slung  an  iron  dredging  bucket,  which  was 
attached  to  both  barges  by  chains  wound  on  the  barrels  of  a 
crab  winch  worked  by  six  men  in  one  barge  and  round  a  simple 
windlass  worked  by  two  men  in  the  other  barge^  The  bucket, 
being  lowered  at  the  side  of  the  barge  carrying  the  windlass, 
was  drawn  across  the  bottom  of  the  river  by  the  crab  winch  on 
the  other  barge;  and  having  been  raised  and  emptied,  it  was 
hauled  across  by  the  opposite  windlass  for  repetition  of  the 
process.    This  process  was  in  use  in  the  River  Tay  until  1833. 

Bucket  Ladder  Dredgers. — The  earliest  record  of  a  bucket 
ladder  dredger  is  cjostained  in  the  first  paper  of  the  fitst  vohuue 
(1856)  of  the  TransacHons  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
This  machine  was  brought  into  use  at  the  Hull  Docks  about 
1782.  The  budLet  diain  was  driven  by  two  horses  working  a 
hocse-gear  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel.  The  buckets  were  con- 
structed of  i  in.  bars  of  iron  spaced  I  in.  apart,  and  were  4  ft. 
long,  13  in.  de^,  12  in.  wide  at  the  mouth  and  about- 6  in.  wide 
at  the  bottom.  This  dredger  raised  about  30  tons  per  hour  at  the 
cost  of  2^d;  per  ton,  wiudi  covered  the  wages  of  three  men  working 
the  dredger,  eight  men  working  the  lighters  and  the  keep  of  three 
horses.  A  dredger  of  this  kind  and  power  would  only  work  in 
ballast,  mud  or  other  soft  material,  but  the  machine  was  gradu- 
ally improved  and  increased  in  opacity  and  power  by  different 
manufacturers  uutil  it  became  a  very  efficient  machine  in  skilful 
hands,  excavating  and  raising  material  from  -depths  of  5  ft.  to 
60  ft.  of  water  at  a  cost  not  very  different  from,  and  in  many 
cases  less  than,  that  at  which  the  same  work  could  be  performed 
on  land.  With  the  powerful  dredgers  now  constructed,  ahnost 
all  materials,  except  solid  rock  or  very  large  boiddess,  can  be 
dredged  with  ease.  Loose  gravel  is  perhaps  the  most  favourable 
material  to  work  in,  but  a  powerful  dredger  will  readily  break  up 
and  raise  indurated  beds  of  gravel,  day  and  boulders,  and  has 
even  foimd  its  way  through  the  surface  of  soft  rock,  though  it 
will  not  penetrate  very  far  into  it.  In  some  cases  steel  diggers 
alternating  with  the  buckets  on  the  bucket  frame  have  been 
successfully  empk>yed.  The  construction  of  large  steam  dredgers 
is  now  carried  on  by  many  engineering  firms.  The  main  feature 
of  the  nmchine  is  the  bucket  ladder  which  is  hung  at  the  top  end 
by  eye  straps  to  the  frame  of  the  vessel,  and  at  the  lower  end  by 
a  chain  reived  in  purchase  bbcks  and  connected  to  the  hoisting 
gear,  so  that  the  ladder  may  be  raised  and  lowered  to  stdt  the 
varying  depths  of  water  in  which  the  dredger  works.  The  upper 
tumbler  for  working  the  bucket  chain  is  generally  square  or 
pentagonal  in  form  and  made  of  steel  with  loose  steel  wearing 
pieces  securely  bolted  to  it.  The  tmnbler  is  seciuely  keyed  to 
the  sted  shaft  which  is  connected  by  gearing  and  shafting  to 
the  steam  engine,  a  friction  block  being  inserted  at  a  convenient 
point  to  prevent  breakage  should  any  hidden  obstacle  causing 
unusual  strain  be  met  with  in  the  path  of  the  buckets.  The 
lower  tumbler  fe  similar  in  construction  to  the  upper  tumbler, 
but  is  usually  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  in  shape.  The  buckets 
are  generally  made  with  steel  backs  to  which  the  plating  of  the 
buckets  is  riveted;  the  cutting  edge  of  the  buckets  consists  of  a 
strong  steel  bar  suitably  shaped  and  riveted  to  the  body.  The 
intermediate  links  are  made  of  hammered  iron  or  steel  with 
removable  steel  bushes  to  take  the  wear  of  the-  coiuiecting  pins» 
which  are  also  of  steel.  The  hoisting  gear  may  be  driven  either 
from  the  main  engine  by  frictional  glaring  oi*  by  an  independent 
set  of  engines.  Six  anchors  and  chains  worked  by  powerful  steam 
crabs  are  provided  for  regulating  the  position  of  the  dredger  in 
regard  to  its  work.' 

Barge4dading  Di^edgers  used  formerly  to  be  provided  with  two 
kdders,  one  on  each  side 'of  the  vessel,  or  contained  in  well^ 
formed  in  the  vessd  niedr  each  side.  Two  ladders  were  adopted, 
partly  to  permit' th^  dr^g^  to  excavate  the  material  dose  to  a 


quay  or  waU,  and  partly  to  enable  one  ladder  to  work  while  the 
other  was  being  repaired.  Bucket  ladder  dredgers  are  now, 
however,  generally  constructed  with  one  central  ladder  working 
in  a  well;  frequently  the  bucket  ladder  projects  at  either  the 
head  or  stern  of  the  vessel,  to  enable  it  to  cut  its  own  way  through 
a  shoal  or  bank,  a  construction  which  has  been  found  very  useful. 
In  one  modification  of  this  method  the  bucket  ladder  is  supported 
upon  a  traversing  frame  which  slides  ialong  the  fixed  framing  of 
the  dredger  and  moves  the  bucket  ladder  forward  as  soon  as  it 
has  bfeen  suffidently  lowered  to  clear  the  end  of  the  weU.  In 
places  where  a  large  quantity  of  dredging  has  to  be  done,  a 
stationary  dredger  with  three  or  four  large  hopper  barges  proves 
generally  to  be  the  most  economical  kind  of  plant.  It  has, 
however,  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  large  capital  expenditure, 
while  the  dredger  and  its  attendant  barges  take  up  an  amount  , 
of  space  which  is  sometimes  inconvenient  where  traffic  is  large 
and  the  navigable  width  narrow.  The  principal  improvements 
made  in  barge-loading  dredgers  have  been  the  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  buckets  and  the  strength  of  the  dredging  gear,  the 
application  of  more  economical  engines  for  working  the  machinery, 
and  the  use  of  frictional  gearing  foi  driving  the  ladder-hoisting 
gear.  It  is  very  important  that  the  main  drive  be  fitted  with 
the  friction  blocks  or  dutches  before  alluded  to. 

Up  tx>  the  year  1877  dredgers  were  seldom  made  with  buckets 
of  a  capacity  exceeding  9  cub.  ft.,  but  sioce  that  time  they  have  b^en, 
gradually  increased  in  capadty.  In  the  dredger  "  Melbourne," 
Gonstructed  by  Messrs  William  Simons  &  Co.  to  the  design  and 
spedfication  of  Messrs  Coode,  Son  &  Matthews,  about  the  year  1886, 
l3ie  buckets  had  a  capacity  of  22  cub.  ft.,  the  dredger  being  ca|9able 
of  making  37  ft.  of  water.  The  driving  power  consists  of  two  pairs  of 
surface-condensing  engines,  each  of  250  i.h.p.,  haVing  cylinders  20  in. 
and  40  in.  in  diameter  respectively,  with  a  ^o  in.  stroke,  the  boiler 
pressure  beine  90  lb  per  sq.  in.  The  vessel  is  200  ft.  long  by  36  ft. 
wide  and  11  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  is  driven  by  twin  screw  propellers. 
The  gearing  is  arrangied  so  that  either  pair  of  engines  c^n  be  em* 
ployed  for  dredging.  The  speed  under  steam  is  7  knots,  and  in  free- 
getting  material  800  tons  per  hour  can  be  dredged  with  ease.  On 
one  occasion  the  dredger  loaded  400  tons  in  20  mmutes.  The  speed 
of  the  bucket  chain  is  83  lineal  ft.  per  minute.  The  draught  of  the 
4redger  in  working  trim  is  7  ft.  forward  and  9  ft«  aft.  The  efficiency 
of  the  machine,  or  the  net  work  in  raising  materials  compared  with 
the  power  exerted  in  the  cylinders,  is  about  25%.  The  dredged 
materia!  is  delivered  into  barges  moored  alongside.  Contrasting 
favouFabl^  with  former  experience,  the  *'  Melbourne  "  worked  for 
the  first  six  months  without  a  siiu^le  breakage.  She  is  fitted  with 
very  powerful  mooring  winches,  a  cfetail  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  ensure  efficiency  in  working. 

The  **  St  Austell  **  (Plate  I.  fig.  3),  a  powerful  barc^e-Ioading 
dredger  195  ft.  long  by  35  ft.  6  in.  oeam  by  13  ft.  deep,  fitted  with 
twin-screw  oompound  surface-condensing  propelling  en^es  •  of 
1000  Lh.p.,  either  set  of  engines  being  available  for  dredgixig,  was 
constructed  for  H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport,  by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons 
dt  Co.  in  1896.  This  dredger  loaded  thirty-five  500- ton  hopper 
barges  In  the  week  ending  April  2,  1898,  dredging  17,500  tons  of 
material  in  the  working  time  of  29  hours  5  minutes. 

An  instance  of  a  still  larger  and  more  powerful  dredger  is  the 
"Develant,"  constructed  by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons  &  Co.,  for  Nicolaiev, 
South  Russia.  She  is  a  bow- well,  barge-loading,  bucket  ladder 
dredger,  with  a  length  of  186  ft.,  a  breadth,  monld^,  of  36  ft.,  and  a 
depth,  moulded,  of  13  ft.  The  bucket  ladder  is  of  sufficient  length 
to  dredge  36  ft.  below  the  water  level.  The  buckets  are  exoeptionally 
large,  each  having  a  capadty  of  ^6  cub.  ft.,  or  fully  two  tons  wdght  of 
material,  giving  a  lifting  capacity  of  1890  tons  per  hour.  At  the 
dredging  trials  2000  tons  of  spoil  were  lifted  in  one  hour  with  an 
expenditure  of  250  i.h.p.    The  propelling  power  it  suppHed  by  one 

Sair  of  compound  siirfade-condenstng  manse  engines  of  850  juh.p., 
aving  two  cylindrical  boilers  qonstrupted  for  a  working  pressure 
qf  120  lb  per  sq.  in.  Each  boiler  is  capable  of  supplying  steam  to 
dther  the  propelling  or  dredging  machinery,  thus  allowing  the  vessel 
tD  always  fiave  a  boiler  in  i^serve.  On  the  trials  a  speed  of  8}  knots 
was  obtained.  The  bucket  ladder^  which  weighs  over  100  tons,  ex- 
clusive of  dredgings,  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  set  of  independent 
engines.  For  manoeuvring,  powerful  winches  driven  by  independent 
engines  are  placed  at  the  bow  and  stern.     The  Vessel  is  fitted 

Siiroughout  with  electric  light,  arc  lamps  beinp-proVided  above  the 
eck  to  enable  dredging  to  be  cairied  on  at  nignt.    Steam  steering  : 
gear,  a  repairing  shop,  a  three-ton  crane,  and  alfthe  latest  appliances 
are  installed  on  board. 

The  '*  Derocheuse  "  (Plate  TT.  fig.  12),  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Lobnitz  &  Co.,  is  a  good  example  of  the  dredger  fitted  with  their 
patent  rock  cutters;  as  used  00  the  Suez  Canal.  These  rock  cutters 
Qonsist  of  stamps  passing  down  through  the  bottom  of  the  dredgjer, 
sJightly  in  advance  of  the  bucket  chain,  and  arc?  employed  for^ break- 
ing up  rock  in  front  of  the  bucket  Iftoder  so  that  It  may  be  raisfed  by 
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buckets  afterwards.  This  system  of  subaqueous  rock  cutting  plant,  on 
Messrs  Lobnitz's  patent  system,  was  effectively  employed  m  deepen- 
ing the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and  removed  a  considerable  length 
of  rock,  increasing  the  depth  of  water  from  26  ft.  to  28  ft.  at  a  cost 
of  about  9d.  per  cub.  yd.  A  full  and  illustrated  description  of  this 
plant,  and  of  a  similar  plant  supplied  to  the  Argentine  Government, 
was  published  in  Engineering  ol  August  17,  1906.  An  illustration 
of  a  bucket  of  54  cub.  ft.  capacity  constructed  by  Messrs  Lobnitz 
&  Co.  is  given  (Plate  II.  fie.  11),  from  which  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  dredging  machinery  as  developed  in  recent  practice  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  regard  to  the  depth  of  water  that  can  be  obtained  by 
dredging,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dredger  "  Diver,"  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Hunter  &  English  for  Mr  Samuel  Williams  of 
London,  is  Capable  of  working  in  60  ft.  of  water.  In  this  vessel  an 
ingenious  arrangement  was  devised  by  Mr  Williams,  by  which  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  dredger  was  balanced  while  the  ladder  itself 
could  be  drawn  up  through  the  bucket  well  and  placed  upon  the 
deck,  enabling  a  long  ladder  to  be  used  for  a  comparatively  short 
vessel.  The  '^  Tilbury  "  dredger,  also  constructed  by  Messrs  Hunter 
&  English,  was  able  to  dredge  to  a  depth  of  45  ft.  below  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Hopper  Barges. — ^To  receive  the  materials  eiccavated  by  barge- 
loading  dredgers,  steam  hopper  barges  are  now  generally 
employed,  capable  of  carrying  500  tons  or  more  of  excavation 
and  of  steaming  loaded  at  a  speed  of  about  9  m.  per  hour.  These 
hopper  barges  are  made  with  hinged  flaps  in  their  bottoms^ 
which  can  be  opened  when  the  place  of  deposit  is  reached  and 
the  dredgings  easily  and  quickly  discharged. 

Good  examples  of  these  vessels  are  the  two  steam  hopper  barges 
built  for  the  Conservators  of  the  river  Thames  in  1898.  The 
dimensions  are:  length  190  ft.^  breadth  30  ft.,  depth  13  ft. 
3  in.,  hopper  capacity  900  tons.  They  are  propelled  by  a  set  of 
triple  expansion  engines  of  1200  i.h.p.,  with  two  return-tube 
boilers  having  a  working  pressure  of  160  B)»  Special  appliances 
are  provided  to  work  the  hopper  doors  by  steam  power  from 
independent  engines  placed  at  the  forward  end  of  the  hopper. 
A  steam  windlass  is  fixed  forward  and  a  steam  capstan  aft.  The 
vessels  are  fitted  with  cabins  for  the  oj05cers  and  crew.  On 
their  trial  trip,  the  hoppers  having  their  full  load,  a  speed  of 
II  knots  was  obtained,  the  coal  consumption  being  i'44  lb 
per  i.h.p. 

Methods  of  Dredging.--lji  river  dredging  two  syst^  are 
pursued.  One  plan  consists  in  excavating  a  series  of  longitudinal 
furrows  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stream;  the  other  in  dredging 
cross  furrows  from  side  to  side  of  the  river.  It  is  found  that 
inequalities  are  left  between  the  longitudinal  furrows  when  that 
system  is  practised,  which  do  not  occur,  to  the  same  extent,  in 
side  or  cross  dredging;  and  cross  dredging  leaves  a  more  uniform 
bottom.  In  either  case  the  dredger  is  moored  from  the  head 
and  stern  by  chains  about  250  fathoms  in  length.  These  chains 
in  improved  dredgers  are  woimd  round  windlasses  worked  by 
the  engine,  so  that  the  vessel  can  be  moved  ahead  or  astern  by 
simply  throwing  them  into  or  out  of  gear.  In  longitudinal 
dredging  the  vessel  is  worked  forward  by  the  head  chain,  while 
the  buckets  are  at  the  same  time  performing  the  excavation,  so 
that  a  longitudinal  trench  is  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
After  proceeding  a  certain  length,  the  dredger  is  stopped  and 
permitted  to  drop  down  and  commence  a  new  longitudinal 
furrow,  parallel  to  the  first  one.  In  cross  dredging,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  vessel  is  supplied  with  fotir  additional  tnoorings,  two 
on  each  side,  and  these  chains  are,  like  the  head  and  stem  chains, 
wound  round  barrels  worked  by  steam  power.  In  cross  dredging 
we  may  suppose  the  vessel  to  be  moored  at  one  side  of  the 
channel  to  be  excavated.  The  bucket  frame  is  set  in  motion, 
but  instead  of  the  dredger  being  drawn  forward  by  the  head  chain, 
she  is  drawn  across  the  river  by  the  starboard  chains,  and,  having 
reached  the  extent  of  her  work  in  that  direction,  she  is  then 
drawn  a  few  feet  forward  by  the  head  chain,  and  the  bucket 
frame  being  still  in  motion  the  vessel  is  hauled  across  by  the 
port  chains  to  the  side  whence  she  started.  By  means  of  this 
transverse  motion  of  the  dredger  a  series  of  cross  cuts  is  made; 
the  dredger  takes  out  the  whole  excavation  from  side  to  side 
to  a  uniform  depth  and  leaves  no  protuberances  such  as  are 
found  to  exist  between  the  furrows  in  longitudinal  dredging, 
even  when  it  is  executed  with  great  care.  The  two  systems 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  i,  where  A  and  B  are  the 


head  and  stern  moorings,  and  C,  D,  £  and  F  the  side  moorings. 
The  arc  c/  represents  the  course  of  the  vessel  in  cross  dredging; 
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Fig.  I. — Diagram  showing  Moorings  for  Transverse  Dredging. 

while  in  longitudinal  dredging,  as  already  explained,  she  is 
drawn  forward  towards  A,  and  again  dropped  down  to  commence 
a  new  longitudinal  furrow. 

Hopper  Dredgers.-^ln  places  where  baig&4oadi2ig  dredgers 
are  inconvenient,  owing  to  ioonfined  space  and  interference  with 
navigation,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  cnrteul  capital  expendi- 
ture, hopper  dredgers  are  convenient  and  economical.  These 
dredgers  were  first  constructed  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Simons  &  Co. 
df  Renfrew,  who  patented  and  constructed  what  they  call  the 
"  Hopper  Dredger,"  combining  in  itself  the  advantages  of  a 
dredger  for  raising  material  and  a  scow  hopper  vessel  for  con* 
veying  it  to  the  place  of  discharge,  both  of  which  services  are 
performed  by  the  same  engines  and  the  same  crew. 

The  vessel  for  this  type  of  dredger  ib  made  of  sufficient  length 

and  floating  capacity  to  contain  its  own  dredgings,  which  it 

carries  out  to  the  depositing  ground  as  soon  as  its  h6pper  is  fuU. 

Considerable  time  is  of  courseoccupied  in  slipping  and  recovering 

moorings,  and  conve3ang  material  to  the  depositing  ground, 

but  these  disadvantages  are  in  many  instances  counterbalanced 

by  the  fact  that  less  capital  is  required  for  i^ant  and  that  less 

room  is  taken  up  by  the  dredger.    If  the  deporting  ground  is 

fiar  away,,  the  time  available  for  dredging  is  much  curtailed, 

but  the  four-screw  hopper  dredger  constructed  by  Messrs  Wm. 

Simons  &  Co.  for  Bristol  has  done  good  work,  at  the  cost  of 

jd.  per  ton,  including  wages,  repairs,  coals,  grease,  simdries  and 

interest  on  the  first  cost  of  the  plant,  notwithstanding  that  the 

material  has  to  be  taken  10  m.  horn  the  Bristd  Dock.    She  can 

lift  400  tons  of  stiff  clay  per  hour  from  a  depth  cf  36  ft.  below 

the  water  line,  and  the  power  reqtiired  varies  from  120  iJi.p. 

to  150  i.h.p.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mateiiaL     The 

speed  is  g  knots,  and  4  propellers  are  provided,  two  at  the  head 

and  two  at  the  stem,  to  enable  the  vessel  to  steam  equally  well 

either  way,  as  the  river  Avon  is  too  narrow  to  permit  her  to  be 

turned  round. 

The  hopper  dredger  "  La  Puissante  **  (Plate  I.  fig.  4),  constructed 
by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons  &  Co.  for  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Port  Said  Roads,  is  a  fine  example  of  this  class  of  dredger. 
She  is  275  ft.  long  by  47  ft.  beam  by  19  ft.  deep.  The  hopper  cajjacity 
is  2000  tons,  and  the  draught  loaded  16  ft.  5  in.  The  maxtnaum 
dredging  depth  is  40  ft.,  and  the  minimum  dredging  d^th  is  only 
limited  by  tne  vessel's  draught,  she  being;  able  to  cut  her  own  way. 
The  bucket  ladder  works  through  the  well  m  the  stern  and  weighs  with 
buckets  120  tons.  The  buckets  have  each  a  capacitor  of  30  cub.  ft 
and  raised  on  trial  1600  tons  per  hour.  The  dredger  is  propelled  by 
two  sets  of  independent  triple  expansion  surface-condeiifiing  ei^nes 
of  1800  i.h.p.  conibined,  working  with  steam  at  160  lb  pressure, 
supplied  by  two  mild  steel  multitubular  boilers.  Each  set  of  en^nes 
is  capable  of  driving  the  buckets  independentl>r  at  speeds  of  16  and 
20  buckets  per  minute.  The  bucket  ladder  is  fitted  with  buffer 
springs  at  its  upper  end  to  lessen  the  shock  when  working  in  a  sea- 
way. The  dredger  can  deliver  the  dredged  material  either  into  its 
own  hopper  or  into  barges  lying  on  either  side.  The  vessel  obtained 
a  speed  of  9f  knots  per  hour  on  trial.  The  coal  consumption  during 
6  hours'  steaming  trial  was  i*66  lb  per  i.h.p.  hour.  Pig.  9  (Plate  I.) 
shows  a  still  larger  hopper  diedger  by  the  same  constructora. 

Dredgers  fitted  wUh  Long  Shoot  or  Shore  DeHoering  Apparatus. — 

The  first  instance  of  dredgers  being  fitted  with  Icmg  shoots  was 

in  the  Suez  Canal.    The  soil  in  the  lakes  was  very  vaxiahk,  the 

surface  being  generally  loose  mud  which  lay  in  some  places  in 

the  sand,  but  frequently  more  or  less  on  hard  day*    Resort  was 

had  to  shoots  250  ft.  long,  support  on  pontoons  connected 

with  the  hull  of  the  dredger.    The  «and  flowed  away  with  a 

moderate  supply  of  water  to  the  shoots  when  they  were  fixed 
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at  an  inclination  of  about  i  in  20,  but  when  the  sand  was  mixed 
with  shells  these  formed  a  coating  which  prevented  the  stream 
of  water  from  washing  out  the  shoot,  and  even  with  an  inclination 
of  I  in  ID  material  could  not  be  delivered.  A  pair  of  endless 
chains  working  down  the  long  shoot  overcame  the  difficulty, 
and  also  enabled  hard  clay  la  lumps  to  be  dealt  with.  One 
dredger  turned  out  about  2000  cub.  yds.  of  thick  clay  in  15  hours, 
and  when  the  clay  was  not  hard  it  could  deliver  150,000  cub.  yds. 
in  a  monch  for  several  consecutive  months. 

Shore  delivery  has  been  successfully  effected  by  raising  the 
material  by  buckets  in  the  ordinary  way  and  delivering  it  into 
a  vertical  cylinder  connected  with  floating  jointed  pipes  through 
which  the  dxedgings  pass  to  the  shore.  This,  of  course,  can  only 
be  done  where  the  place  of  deposit  is  near  the  spot  where  the 
material  is  dredged.  Two  plans  have  been  satisfactorily  employed 
for  this  operation.  At  the  Amsterdam  Canal  the  stuff  was 
discharged  from  the  buxikets  into  a  vertical  cylinder,  and  after 
being  mingled  with  water  by  a  revolving  Woodford  pump  was 
sent  off  under  a  head  of  pressure  of  4  or  5  ft.  to  the  place  of 
deposit  in  a  semi-fluid  state  through  pipes  made  of  timber, 
hooped  with  iron.  These  wooden  pipes  were  made  in  lengths 
of  about  15  ft.,  connected  with  leatl^r  joints,  and  floated  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  A  somewhat  similar  process  was  also 
employed  on  the  Suez  Canal. 

A  dredger  (Plate  I.  fig.  5),  constructed  by  Messrs  Htmter  &  English 
for  reclamation  works  oa  Lake  Copais  in  Greece  was  fitted  with  de- 
livery belts  running  on  rollers  in  steel  lattice  frames  on  each  side  of 
the  vessel  supported  by  masts  and  ropes.  It  could  deliver  100  cub. 
metres  per  hour  at  85  ft.  from  die  centre  of  the  dredger,  at  a  cost  of 
I -Sad.  per  cub.jmetre  for  working  expenses,  with  coal  at  45s.  per  ton, 
including  o*66a.  per  cub.  metre  for  renewal  of  belts,  upon  which  the 
wear  and  tear  Was  heavy. 

Another  instance  of  the  successful  application  of  shore  delivery 
apparatus  is  that  of  a  di«^er  for  Lake  Titicaca,  Peru,  constructed 
by  Messrs  Htmier  &  English,  which  was  fitted  with  long  shoots  on 
both  sides,  conveving  the  dredged  material  about  100  ft.  from  the 
centre  of  the  dredger  upon  either  side.  The  shoots  were  supported 
by  shear-legs  and  ropes,  and  were  supplied  with  water  from  a  centri- 
fugal pump  in  the  engine  room.  This  dredger  could  excavate  and 
defiver  120  cub.  yds«  per  hour  at  a  cost  of  i  •725d.  per  cub.  yd.  with  coal 
costing  406.  per  ton.  If  coal  had  been  available  at  the  ordinary  rate 
in  England  of  20s.  per  ton,  the  cost  of  the  dredging  and  delivery 
would  have  been  o*82d«  per  cub.  yd.  for  wages,  coal,  oil,  &c.,  but 
not  including  the  salary  of  the  superintendent. 

An  interesting  example  of  a  shore  delivering  dredger  is  a  light 
drai^fat  dredger  constructed  by  Messrs  Hunter  &  English  for  the 
Lakes  of  Albufera  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ebro  in  Spain  (Plate  I. 
fig.  6).  The  conditions  laid  down  for  this  dredger  were  that  it  should 
float  in  18  in.  of  water  and  deliver  the  dredged  material  at  90  ft. 
from  the  centre  of  its  own  hull.  In  order  to  meet  these  requirements 
the  vessel  was  made  of  sted  plates  f  in.  thick,  and  longitudinal 
eirders  from  end  to  end  of  the  vessel,  the  upward  strain  of  flotation 
being  conveyed  to  them  from  the  skin  plating  by  transverse  bulk- 
heads  at  short  intervals.  The  dredger  was  94  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide, 
and  3  ft.  deep,  and  the  heio^ht  of  the  top  tumbler  above  the  water 
was  2^  ft.  Whencompletea  the  dredger  drew  17  in.  of  water.  The 
dredgmgB  were  delivered  by  the  buckets  upon  an  endless  belt,  driven 
from  the  main  compound  surface^condensmg  engine,  which  ran  over 
pulleys  supported  upon  a  steel  lattice  girder,  the  outer  end  of  which 
rested  upon  an  independent  pontoon.  This  belt  delivered  the 
dredgings  at  90  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  dredger  round  an  arc  of 
180*.  The  dredffer  delivered  125  cub.  yds*  per  hour  of  compact  clay 
at  a  cost  of  I«i6a.  per  cub.  yd.  or  o*86d.  per  ton  for  wages,  coal  and 
stores.  Another  method  of  delivering  dredgings  is  that  of  pneu- 
matic delivery^  introduced  by  Mr  F.  E.  Duckham,  of  the  Millwall 
Dock  Co.,  by  which  the  dmgings  are  delivered  into  cylindrical 
tanks  in  the  dredser,  closed  by  air-tight  doors,  and  are  expelled  by 
compressed  air  eiuier  into  the  sea  or  through  long  pipes  to  the  land. 
The  MiUwail  Dock  dredger  is  113  ft.  long,  with  a  beam  of  17  ft.  and 
a  depth  of  12  It*  The  draught  loaded  is  8  ft.  It  contains  two 
cylindrical  tanks,  havins^  a  combined  capacity  of  240  cub.  yds.,  and 
is  fitted  with,  compound  engines  of  about  200  i.h.p.,  with  a  20  in. 
air-compressing  cylinder.  The  dischar^  pipe  is  i^  in.  diameter  by 
150  yds.  long.  The  nozzles  of  the  air-infection  pipes  must  not  be 
too  small,  otnerwise  the  compressed  air,  instead  of  driving  out  the 
material,  simply  pierces  boles  through  it  and  escapes  through  the 
discharging  pipe,  carrying  with  it  all  the  liquid  and  thin  material  in 
the  tanks.  The  cost  of  working  the  Millwall  Dock  dredger  is  given 
by  Mr  Duckham  at  i*75d.  per  cub.  yd.  of  mud  lifted,  conveyed 
and  deposited  on  land  i$o  ft.  from  the  water-side,  for  working  ex- 
penses only.  This  dredger  is  believed  to  be  the  first  machine  con- 
strdcted  -with  a  tiaverstng  ladder,  as  suggested  by  Captain  Gibson 
when  dock-master  of  the  Millwall  Docks. 


BlasHng  combined  with  Dredging.-^Jn  some  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  bottom  is  too  hard  to  be  dredged  until  it  has 
been  to  some  extent  loosened  and  broken  up.  Thus  at  Newry, 
John  Rennie,  after  blasting  the  bottom  in  a  depth  of  from  6  to 
8  ft.  at  low  water,  removed  the  material  by  dredging  at  an 
expense  of  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  cub.  yd.  The  same  process  was 
adopted  by  Messrs  Stevenson  at  the  bar  of  the  Erne  at  Bally- 
shannon,  where,  in  a  situation  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea,  large 
quantities  of  boulder  stones  were  blasted,  and  afterwards  raised 
by  a  dredger  worked  by  hand  at  a  cost  of  los.  6d.  per  cub.  yd. 
Sir  William  Cubitt  also  largely  employed  blasting  in  connexion 
with  dredging  on  the  Severn  (see  Froc.  InsL  C,E.  vol.  iv.  p.  362). 
The  cost  of  blasting  and  dredging  the  mari  beds  is  given  as  being 
4s.  per  cub.  yd.  A  combination  of  blasting  and  dredging  was 
employed  in  1875  by  John  Fowler  of  Stockton  at  the  river  Tees. 
The  chief  novelty  was  in  the  barge  upon  which  the  machinery 
was  fixed.  It  was  58  ft.  by  2S  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  had  eight  legs 
which  were  let  down  when  the  barge  was  in  position.  The 
legs  were  then  fixed  to  the  barge,  so  that  on  the  tide  falling  it 
became  a  fixed  platform  from  which  the  drilling  was  done. 
Holes  were  bored  and  charged,  and  when  the  tide  rose  the  legs 
were  heaved  up  and  the  barge  removed,  after  which  the  shots 
were  discharged.  There  were  24  boring  tubes  on  the  barge, 
and  that  was  the  limit  which  could  at  any  time  be  done  in  one 
tide.  The  area  over  which  the  blasting  was  done  measured 
500  yds.  in  length  by  200  in  breadth,  a  small  part  being  un- 
covered at  low  water.  The  depth  obtained  in  mid-channel  was 
14  ft.  at  low  water,  the  average  depth  of  rock  blasted  being  about 
4  ft.  6  in.  The  holes,  which  were  bored  with  the  diamond  drill, 
varied  in  depth  from  7  to  9  ft.,  the  distance  between  them 
being  10  ft.  Dynamite  in  tin  canisters  fired  by  patent  fuse  was 
used  as  the  explosive,  the  charges  being  2  lb  and  under.  The 
rock  is  oolite  shaJe  of  variable  hardness,  and  the  average  time 
occupied  in  drilling  holes  5  ft.  deep  was  12'  minutes.  The 
dredger  raised  the  blasted  rock.  The  cost  for  blasting,  lifting 
and  discharging  at  sea  was  about  4s*  per  cub.  yd.,  including 
interest  on  dredging  and  other  plant  employed.  The  dredger 
sometimes  worked  a  face  of  blasted  material  of  from  7  to  8  ft. 
The  quantity  blasted  was  110,000  cub.  yds.,  and  the  contract 
for  blasting  so  as  to  be  lifted  by  the  dredger  was  3s.  id.  per  cub. 
yd.  A  similar  plan  was  adopted  at  Blyth  Harbom:  (see  Proc, 
Insi,  C,E.  vol.  81,  p.  302).  The  cost  of  the  explosives  per  cub. 
yd.  was  is.  4d.,  of  boring  is.  gd.  per  cub.  yd.,  and  of  dredging 
3s.  per  cub.  yd.,  including  repairs,  but  nothing  for  the  use  of 
plant.  The  whole  cost  worked  out  at  6s.  id.  per  cub.  yd.  on 
the  average. 

Sand-pump  Dredgers, — Perhaps  the  most  important  develop- 
ment which  has  taken  place  in  dredging  during  recent  years  has 
been  the  employment  of  sand-pump  dredgers,  which  are  very 
useful  for  removing  sandy  bars  where  the  particular  object  is  to 
remove  quickly  a  large  quantity  of  sand  or  other  soft  material. 
They  are,  however,  apt  to  make  large  holes,  and  are  therefore 
not  fitted  for  positions  where  it  is  necessary  to  finish  off  the 
dredging  work  to  a  uniform  fiat  bottom,  for  which  purpose 
bucket  dredgers  are  better  adapted.  Pump  dredgers  are,  how- 
ever, admirable  and  economical  machines  for  carrying  out  the 
work  for  which  they  are  specially  suited. 

In  the  discussion  upon  Mr  J.  J.  Webster's  paper  upon  "  Dredgjng- 
Appliances  *'  (Proc.  Inst,  C,B,  vol.  89)  at  the  Institution  of  Ci^l 
ESigineers  in  1886,  Sir  John  Coode  stated  that  be  had  first  seen  sand- 
pump  dredgers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas  in  Holland.  The  centri- 
fugal pump  was  placed  against  the  bulkheads  in  the  after  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  sand  and  water  were  delivered  into  a  horizontal 
breeches-piece  leading  into  two  pipes  running  along  the  full  len^h 
of  the  hooper.  The  difficulty  of  preventing  the  sand  from  running 
overboara  was  entirelv  obviated  by  its  being  propelled  by  the  pump 
through  these  pipes,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  perforated  by  a  series 
of  holes.  In  addition,  there  were  a  few  small  flap-doors  fixed  at 
intervals,  by  means  of  which  the  men  were  able  to  regulate  the 
discharge.  On  being  tested,  the  craft  pumped  into  its  hopper  400 
tons  of  sand  in  22  minutes.  The  coamings  round  the  well  of  the 
hoppers  were  constructed  with  a  dip,  and  when  the  hopper  was  full 
the  water  ran  over  in  a  steady  stream  on  either  side.  The  proportion 
of  sand  delivered  into  the  hopper  was  about  20%  of  the  total 
capacity  of  the  pump.    The  dredger  was  constructed  by  Messrs 
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Smit  of  Kinderdijk,  near  Rotterdam.  In  the  same  discussion 
Mr  A.  A.  Langley,  then  engineer  to  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  gave 
particulars  of  a  sand  pump  upon  the  Bazin  system,  which  had  been 
used  successfully  at  Lowestoft.  The  boat  was  60  ft.  long  by  20  ft. 
wide,  and  the  pump  was  2  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  two-bladed  disk. 
The  discharge  pipe  was  12  in.  in  diameter.  The  pump  raised  z^oo 
tons  of  sand,  gravel  and  stones  per  hour  as  a  maximum  quantity, 
the  average  Quantity  being  about  200  tons  per  hour.  The  depth 
dredged  was  from  7  ft.  to  25  ft.  The  l>ump  was  driven  by  a  double- 
cylinder  engine,  having  cyhnders  of  9  in.  diameter  by  10  in.  stroke, 
and  making  120  revolutions  per  minute.  An  important  improvement 
was  made  by  fitting  the  working  faces  of  the  pump  with  india-rubber, 
which  was  very  successful  and  largely  reduced  the  wear  and  tear. 
The  cost  of  the  dredging  at^  Lowestoft  was  given  by  Mr  Langley  at 
2d.  per  ton,  including  delivery  2  m.  out  at  sea.  The  quantity 
dredged  was  about  200,000  tons  per  annum. 

One  of  the  earliest  pumps  to  be  applied  to  dredging  purposes  was 
the  Woodford,  which  consisted  of  a  horizontal  disk  with  two  or 
more  arms  working  in  a  case  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinary 
centrifugal  pump.  The  disk  was  keyed  to  a  vertical  shaft  which  was 
driven  from  above  by  means  of  belts  or  other  gear  coupled  to  an 
ordinary  portable  engine.  The  pump  within  rested  on  the  ground ; 
the  suction  pipe  was  so  arranged  that  water  was  drawn  in  with  the 
sand  or  mud,  the  proportions  being  regulated  to  suit  the  quality  of 
the  material.  The  ciischarge  pipe  was  rectangular  and  carried  a 
vertical  shaft,  the  whole  apparatus  being  adjustable  to  suit  different 
depths  of  water.  This  arrangement  was  very  effective,  and  has  been 
used  on  many  works.  Burt  &  Freeman's  sand  pump,  a  modification 
of  the  Woodford  pump,  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Amster- 
dam Ship  Canal,  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  excavations  from 
the  canal  had  to  be  deposited  on  the  banks  some  distance  away  from 
the  dredgers,  and  after  being  raised  by  the  ordinary  bucket  dredger, 
instead  of  being  dischargecf  into  the  barges,  they  were  led  into  a 
vertical  chamber  on  the  top  side  of  the  pump,  suitable  arrangements 
being  made  for  regulating  the  delivery.  The  pump  was  3J  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  maoe  about  230  revolutions  per  minute.  The  water 
was  drawn  up  on  the  bottom  side  and  mixed  with  the  descending 
mud  on  the  top  side,  and  the  two  were  discharaed  into  a  pipe  15  in. 
in  diameter.  The  discharge  pipe  was  a  special  feature,  and  consisted 
of  a  series  of  wooden  pipes  jointed  together  with  leather  hinges 
and  floated  on  buoys  from  the  dredger  to  the  bank.  In  some  cases 
this  pipe  was  300  yds.  long,  and  dischaiiged  the  material  8  ft.  above 
the  water  level.  Each  dredger  and  pump  was  capable  of  di8charK[- 
ing  an  average  of  1500  cub.  yds.  per  day  of  12  hours.  Schmidt  s 
sand  pump  is  claimed  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  Burt  &  Freeman 
pump.  It  consists  of  a  revolving  wheel  6  ft.  in  diameter,  with  cutters 
revolving  under  a  hood  which  just  allows  the  water  to  pass  under- 
neath. To  the  top  side  of  the  hood  a  20  in.  suction  pipe  from  an 
ordinary  centrifugal  pump  is  attached.  The  pump  is  driven  by  two 
16  in.  by  20  in.  cylinders,  at  134  revolutions  per  minute,  the  boiler 
pressure  being  95  lb  per  sq.  in.  This  apparatus  is  capable  of  ex- 
cavating sticky  blue  clayey  mud,  and  will  deliver  the  material  at 
500  to  650  yds.  distance.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
mixture  of  mud  and  water  is  as  i  to  6-5.  The  average  quantity 
excavated  per  diem  by  the  apparatus  is  1300  cub.  yds.,  the  maximum 
quantity  being  2500  cub.  yds. 

Kennard's  sand  pump  is  entirely  different  from  the  pumps  already 
described,  and  is  a  direct  application  of  the  ordinary  lift  pump.  A 
wrought  iron  box  has  a  suction  pipe  fitted  at  the  bottom,  rising  about 
half  way  up  the  inside  of  the  box;  on  the  top  of  the  box  is  fitted  the 
actual  pump  and  the  flap  valves.  The  apparatus  is  lowered  b^ 
chains,  and  the  pump  lowered  from  above.  As  soon  as  the  box  is 
filled  with  sand  it  is  raised,  the  catches  holding  up  the  bottom 
released,  and  the  contents  discharged  into  a  punt. 

Sand-pump  dredgers,  designed  and  arranged  by  Mr  Damton 
Hutton,  were  extensively  usm  on  the  Amsterdam  Ship  Canal.  A 
centrifugal  pump  with  a  fan  4  ft.  in  diameter  was  employed,  the 
suction  and  delivery  pipes,  each  18  in.  in  diameter,  being  attached 
to  an  open  wrought-iron  framework.  The  machine  was  suspended 
between  guides  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  vessel,  which  was  fitted  with 
tackle  for  raising,  lowering  and  adjusting  the  machine.  The  vessel 
was  fitted  with  a  steam  engine  and  bofler  for  working  and  mani- 
pulating the  pumps  and  the  heavy  side  chains  for  the  guidance  of  the 
dredger.  The  engine  was  70  h.p.,  and  the  total  cost  of  one  dredger 
was  £8000.  The  number  of  hands  required  for  working  this  sand- 
pump  dredger  was  one  captain,  one  engineer,  one  stoker  and  four 
sailors.  Each  machine  was  capable  of  raising  about  1300  tons  of 
material  per  day,  the  engines  working  at  60  and  the  pump  at  180 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  sand  was  delivered  into  barees  along- 
side the  dredger.  The  cost  of  raising  the  material  and  depositing 
it  in  barges  was  about  id.  per  ton  when  the  sand  pumps  were  work- 
ing, but  upon  the  year's  work  the  cost  was  2-4d.  per  cub.  ^d.  for 
working  exisenses  and  repairs,  and  i*24d.  per  cub.  yd.  for  interest 
and  depreciation  at  10%  upon  the  cost  of  the  plant,  making  a  toUl 
cost  for  dredging  of  3-64x1.  per  cub.  yd-  The  cost  for  transport  was 
3'588d.  per  cub.  yd,  making  a  total  cost  for  dredging  and  transport 
of  7-234d.  per  cub.  yd.  Dredging  and  transport  on  the  same  works 
by  an  ordinary  bucket  dredger  and  barges  cost  8-328d.  per  cub.  yd. 

Two  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  instances  of  sand-pump  I 
dredgers  are  the  ^' Brancker  "  and  the  "  G.  B.  Crow,"  belonging 


to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  Mr  A.  G.  Lyster  gave 
particulars  of  the  work  done  by  these  dredgers  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Engineering  Congress  in  1899.  They^ire  each  320  ft.  long,  47  ft. 
wide  and  20*5  ft.  deep,  the  draught  loaded  being  16  ft.  They  are 
fitted  with  two  centrifugal  pumps,  each  6  ft.  in  diameter,  with  36  in. 
suction  and  delivery  pipes,  united  into  a  45  in.  diameter  pipe,  hung 
by  a  ball  and  socket  joint  in  a  trunn'on,  so  as  to  work  safely  in  a  sea- 
way when  the  waves  are  10  ft.  high.  The  suction  pipe  is  76  ft.  long 
and  will  dredge  in  55  ft.  of  water.  The  eight  hoppers  hold  ^000  tons, 
equivalent'  when  solid  to  2000  cub.  yds. ;  they  can  be  filled  in  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  discharged  in  five  minutes.  Mr  Lyster 
stated  that  up  to  May  1S99,  the  quantity  removed  from  bar  and 
main-channel  shoals  amounted  to  41,240,^60  tons,  |;iving  a  width 
of  channel  of  1500  ft.  through  the  bar,  with  a  mimmum  depth  of 
27  ft.  The  cost  of  dredging  on  the  bar  by  the  **  G.  B.  Crow  "  during 
1898,  when  4,309,350  tons  of  material  were  removed,  was  o-6id. 
per  ton  for  wages,  supplies  and  repairs.  These  figures  include  all 
direct  working  costs  and  a  proportion^  of  the  cEaige  for  actual 
superintendence,  but  no  allowance  for  interest  on  capital  cost  or 
depreciation.  On  an  average,  20%  of  the  sand  and  mud  that  are 
raised  escapes  over  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Mr  Lyster  has,  however, 
to  a  considerable  extent  overcome  this  difficulty  by  a  special 
arrangement  added  to  the  hoppers  (see  Proc,  Inst,  C.E,  vol.  188). 

At  the  Engineering  Conference,  1997,  Mr  Lyster  read  a  note  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  total  quantity  of  material  removed  from 
the  bar  of  the  Mersey,  from  the  CrosSy  channel,  and  from  other 
points  of  the  main  channel  by  the  "  G.  B.  Crow  "  and  "  Brancker  " 
suction  dredgera  amounted  to  108,675,570  tons  up  to  the  ist  of  May 
1907.  "  In  the  note  of  1899  (he  added)  it  was  point^l  out  that  tlie 
Mersey  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  improvement  of  a  river  by 
dredging  rather  than  by  permanent  works,  and  the  economy  of  the 
system  as  well  as  the  advantage  which  its  elasticity  and  adapta- 
bility to  varying  circumstances  permitf  was  pointed  out 

The  most  recent  experience,  which  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
the  proposal  to  revet  the  Taylor's  bank,  indicates  that  the  oredging 
method  has  its  limitations  and  cannot  provide  for  every  contingency 
which  is  likely  to  arise;  at  the  same  tmie,  the  utility  and  economy 
of  the  dredging  system  is  in  no  way  diminished.  .  «  .  .  Having 
regard  to  the  ever-increasing  size  of  vessels,  a  scheme  for  new  docks 
and  entrances  on  a  very  large  scale  received  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment during  the  session  of  1905-1906.  In  this  sdieme  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  make  provision  for  vessels  of  1000  ft.  in  length 
and  40  ft.  in  draught,  and  having  regard  to  this  prospective  growth 
of  vessels  it  has  been  determined  stillf  urther  to  cleep^  and  improve 
the  outer  channel  of  the  Mersey.  No  fixed  measure  of  improvement 
has  been  decided  on,  but  after  careful  survey  of  existing  conditions 
and  a  comparison  with  probable  requirements^  it  has  been  determined 
to  construct  a  dredger  of  10,000  tons  capacity,  provided  with  pump- 
ing power  equivalent  to  about  three  times  that  of  any  existing 
dredfi:ers.  By  the  use  of  this  vessel  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  deal  with  very  much  larger  quantities  of  sand  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  and  to  10  ft.  greater  depth  than  the  existing  plant  permits. 

The  vessel  in  question  was  laundied  on  the  Mersey  from  the  yaxd 
of  Messrs  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co.  in  October  1908,  and  was  named 
the  '*  leviathan."  Her  length  is  487  ft.,  beam  69  ft.,  and  depth 
30  ft.  7  in.  Her  dredging  machinery  consists  of  four  centrifugal 
pumps  driven  by  four  sets  of  inverted  triple  expansion  engines,  and 
connected  to  four  suction  tubes  90  ft.  kmg  and  43  in.  in  internal 
diameter.  Her  propelling  machinery,  consisting  of  two  sets  of  triple 
expansion  engines,  is  capable  of  driving  her  at  a  speed  of  10  knots. 

Another  powerful  and  successful  sand-pump  dredger,  ''Kate" 
(Plate  L  fig.  7)»  was  built  in  1897  by  Messrs  Wm.  Simons  &  Co.  Ltd. 
for  the  East  London  Harboui^oard,  South  Africa.  Its  dimensions 
are :  length  200  ft.,  breadth  39  ft.,  depth  14  ft.  6  in.,  hopper  capacity 
1000  tons.  The  pumping  arrangements  for  filling  tlie  hopper  witn 
sand  or  discharging  overboard  consist  of  two  centrifugal  pumps, 
each  driven  from  one  of  the  propelling  engines.  The  suction  pipes 
are  each  27  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
used  for  pumping  either  forward  or  aft,  as  the  state  of  the  weather 
may  require.  Four  steam  cranes  are  provided  for  manipulating  the 
suction  pipes.  Owine  to  the  exceptional  weather  with  which  the 
vessel  had  to  contend,  special  precautions  were  taken  in  designing 
the  attachments  of  the  suction  pipes  to  the  vessel.  The  attachment 
is  above  deck  and  consists  of  a  seri^  of  joints,  which  give  a  peiiectly 
free  and  universal  movement  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  pipes.  The 
joints,  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  are  attached  to  a  carnage,  which 
IS  traversed  laterally  by  hydraulic  gear.  By  this  means  tlMt  pipes 
are  pushed  out  well  clear  of  the  vessel's  sides  when  pumping,  and 
brought  inboard  when  not  in  work.  Hydraulic  cusUooing  c^inden 
are  provided  to  give  any  required  resistance  to  the  fore  and  aft 
movements  of  the  pipes.  When  the  vessel  arrived  at  East  London 
oh  the  1 8th  of  July  1897,  there  was  a  depth  of  14  ft.  on  the  bar  at 
high  tide.  On  the  loth  of  October,  scarcely  three  months  aiterwaids, 
there  was  a  depth  of  20  ft.  on  the  bar  at  low  water.  Working  2a  days 
in  rough  weather  durine  the  month  of  November  il^8,  Che  "  Kate  " 
raised  and  deposited  2i  m.  ^t  sea  60,000  tons  of  dredg^ings.  Her 
best  day's  work  (12  hours)  was  on  the  7th  of  November,  when  she 
dredged  and  deposited  6440  tons. 

A  large  quantity  of  sand-pump  drodgfing  has  been  carried  out  at 
Boulogne  and  Calais  by  steam  hopper.pump  dredgers,  workable  wh«a 
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the  head  waves  are  not  more  than  3  ft.  high  and  the  cross  waves  not 
more  than  i  i  ft.  high.  The  dredgings  are  taken  2  m.  to  sea,  and  the 
price  for  dredging  and  depositing  from  800,000  to  900,000  cub. 
metres  in  5  or  6  years  was  7  •25d.  per  cub.  yd.  The  contractor  offered 
to  do  the  work  at  4*62^d.  per  cud.  yd.  on  condition  of  being  allowed 
to  work  either  at  Calais  or  Boulogne,  as  the  weather  might  permit. 
Sand-pump  dredgine  has  also  been  extensively  carried  out  at  the 
mouth  of  tne  ports  of  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam  and  on  the  north  coast 
of  France  by  sand  dredgers  constructed  by  Messrs  L.  Smit  &  Son 
and  G.  &  K.  Smit.  The  largest  dredger,  the  "  Amsterdam,"  is 
141  ft.  by  27  ft.  by  10  ft.  8  in.,  and  has  engines  of  190  i.h.p.  The 
hopper  capacity  is  10,600  cub.  ft.,  and  the  vessel  can  carry  600  tons 
of  dredgings.  The  pump  fan  is  6  ft.  3  in.  in  diameter  by  10  in.  wide, 
the  plates  being  of  wrought  iron,  and  makes  130  revolutions  a  minute. 
The  pump  can  raise  230  cub.  ft.  a  minute  from  a  depth  of  ^3  ft., 
which,  taking  the  proportion  of  i  of  sand  to  7  of  water,  gives  a 
delivery  of  29  cub.  ft.  of  sand  per  minute.  The  hopper  containing 
10,600  cub.  ft.  was  under  favourable  circumstances  filled  in  40 
minutes.    The  vessels  are  excellent  sea  boats. 

Combined  Bucket-Ladder  and  Sand-PuMp  Dredgers, — Bucket 
ladders  and  sand  pumps  have  also  been  fitted  to  the  same 
dredger.  A  successful  example  of  this  practice  is  furnished  by 
the  hopper  dredger  "  Percy  Sanderson  "  (Plate  I.  fig.  8),  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Sir  C.  A.  Hartley,  engineer  of 
the  Danube  Commission  for  the  deepening  of  the  river  Danube 
and  the  Sulina  bar.  This  dredger  is  220  ft.  by  40  ft.  by  17  ft. 
2  in.,  and  has  a  hopper  capacity  for  1250  tons  of  dredgings. 
The  buckets  have  each  a  capacity  of  25  cub.  ft.,  and  are  able 
to  raise  1000  tons  of  ordinary  material  per  hour.  The  suction 
pump,  which  is  driven  by  an  independent  set  of  triple  expansion 
engines,  is  capable  of  raising  700  tons  of  sand  per  hour,  and  of 
dredging  to  a  depth  of  35  ft.  below  the  water-line.  The  lower 
end  of  the  suction  pipe  is  controlled  by  special  steam  appliances 
by  which  the  pipe  can  be  brought  entirely  inboard.  The  "  Percy 
Sanderson  "  raises  and  deposits  on  an  average  5000  tons  of 
material  per  day. 

Grab  Dredgers, — ^The  grab  dredger  was  stated  by  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker  {Proc.  Inst.  C.E,  vol.  113,  p.  38)  to  have  been  invented  by 
Gouff6  in  1 703,  and  was  worked  by  two  ropes  and  a  bar.  Various 
kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  designed  in  the  shape  of  grabs  or 
buckets  for  dredging  purposes.  These  are  usually  worked  by  a 
steam  crane,  which  lets  the  open  grab  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  be  excavated  and  then  closes  it  by  a  chain  which 
forces  the  tines  into  the  ground;  the  grab  is  then  raised  by  the 
crane,  which  deposits  the  contents  either  into  the  hopper  of  the 

vessel  upon  which  the  crane  is  fixed  or  into  another  baige. 

The  Priestman  grab  has  perhaps  been  more  extensively  used  than 
any  other  apparatus  of  this  sort.  It  is  very  useful  for  excavating 
mud,  gravel  and  soft  sand,  but  is  less  effective  with  hard  sand  or 
stiff  clay — a  general  defect  in  this  class  of  dredger.  It  is  also  capable 
of  lifting  lai^  loose  pieces  of  rock  weighing  from  i  to  2  tons.  A 
dredger  of  this  type,  with  grab  holding  i  ton  of  mud,  dredged  during 
six  days,  in  19  ft.  of  water,  an  average  of  52}  tons  and  a  maximum 
of  68}  tons  per  hour,  and  during  12  days,  in  16  ft.  of  water,  an 
average  of  48  tons  and  a  maximum  of  $§  tons  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of 
I -6307  per  ton,  excluding  interest  on  the  capital  and  depreciation. 
The  largest  dredger  to  which  this  apparatus  nas  been  applied  is  the 
grab  bucket  hopper  dredger  **  Miles  K.  Burton  "  (Plate  I.  fig.  9), 
belonging  to  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  It  is  equipped 
with  5  grabs  on  Morgan's  i)atent  system,  which  is  a  modification  of 
Priestman's,  the  grabs  being  worked  by  5  hydraulic  cranes.  It 
raised  and  deposited.  la  to  15  m.  at  sea,  11  loads  of  about  1450  tons 
each  with  a  double  shift  of  hands,  at  a  cost  of  about  is.  5d.  per  cub. 
yd.  of  spoil,  including  the  workins;  expenses  for  wages  of  crew,  fuel 
and  stores.  Mr  R.  A.  Marillier  of  Hull  has  stated  that  "the efficiency 
of  these  grabs  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  force  of  the  blow  in 
falling  for  the  penetration  and  grip  in  the  material,  as  they  do  their 
work  very  satisfactorily  even  when  lowered  quite  gently  on  to  the 
material  to  be  cut  out,  the  jaws  being  so  framed  as  to  draw  down 
and  penetrate  the  material  as  soon  as  the  upward  strain  is  put  on 
the  lifting  chain.  Even  in  hard  material  the  jaws  penetrate  so 
thoroughly  as  to  cause  the  bucket  to  be  well  filled.  The  grab  is  found 
to  work  successfully  in  excavating  hard  clay  from  its  natural  bed 
on  dry  land."  It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  grabs  that  they  lift  a  smaller 
proportion  of  water  than  any  other  class  of  dredger. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  considerable  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  use  of  Priestman  grabs,  not  only  for  dredging  and 
excavating  (for  which  work  they  were  orinnally  designed),  but  also 
in  discharging  bulk  cargo.  The  first  quadruple  dredger  used  by  the 
Liverpool  Docks  Board  had  crabs  of  a  capacity  of  30  cub.  ft.,  but 
subsequently  second  and  third  quadruple  dredgers  were  put  to  work 
ia  the  Liverpool  Docks,  with  grabs  having  a  capacity  of  70  and  100 
cub.  ft.  respectively.     In  discharging  coal  at  Southampton,  Havre, 


Erith,  as  well  as  at  the  coaHng  station  at  Purfleet  on  the  Thames, 
srabs  having  a  capacity  of  about  80  cub.  ft.  are  in  constant  use. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  kind  of  bulk  cargo  to  lift  is  "  Narvick  *' 
iron  ore,  which  sets  into  a  semi-solid  body  in  the  holds  of  the  vessels, 
and  for  this  purpose  one  of  the  largest  grabs,  having  about  150  cub. 
ft.  capacity  and  weighing  about  8  tons,  has  been  adopted.  This  grab 
was  designed  as  a  result  of  experiments  extending  over  a  long  period 
in  lifting  iron  ore.  It  is  fitted  with  lon^,  forged,  interlockea  steel 
teeth  for  penetrating  the  compact  matenal,  which  is  very  costly  to 
remove  by  hand  labour.  The  Priestman  grab  is  made  to  work  with 
either  one  or  two  chains  or  wire  ropes.  Grabs  worked  with  two 
chains  or  ropes  have  many  advantages,  and  are  therefore  adopted 
for  lai^e  unaertakinp^. 

Wila's  single  chain  half-tine  grab  works  entirely  with  a  single 
chain,  and  has  been  found  very  useful  in  excavating  the  cylinders  in 
Castries  harbour.  Upon  experimenting  with  an  ordinary  grab  a 
rather  curious  condition  of  things  was  observed  with  respect  to 
sinking.  On  penetrating  the  soil  to  a  certain  depth  the  ground  was 
found  as  it  were  nested,  and  nothing  would  induce  the  grab  to  sink 
lower.  Sir  W.  Matthews  suff^esteo  that  a  further  set  of  external 
tines  might  possibly  get  over  this  difficulty.  A  new  grab  having  been 
made  with  this  mcxiification,  and  also  with  a  large  increase  of 
weight— ^1  the  parts  being  of  steel — ^it  descended  to  any  required 
depth  with  ease,  the  outside  tines  loosening  the  ground  effectually 
whilst  the  inside  bucket  or  tines  picked  up  the  material. 

Miscellaneous  Appliances. — ^There  are  several  machines  or 
appliances  which  perhaps  can  hardly  be  called  dredgers,  although 
they  are  used  for  cleansing  and  deepening  rivers  and  harbours. 

Kingfoot's  dredger,  used  for  cleansing  the  river  Stour,  consisted 
of  a  boat  with  a  broad  rake  fitted  to  the  bow,  capable  of  adjustment 
to  different  depths.  At  the  sides  of  the  boat  were  hineed  two  wings 
of  the  same  depth  as  the  rake  and  in  a  line  with  it.  When  the  rake 
was  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  and  the  wings  extended  to 
the  side,  they  formed  a  sort  of  temporary  dam,  and  the  water  began 
to  rise  gradually.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  head  was  raised,  varying 
from  6  to  12  in.,  the  whole  machine  was  driven  forward  by  the 
pressure,  and  the  rake  carried  the  mud  with  it.  Progress  at  the  rate 
of  about  3  m.  an  hour  was  made  in  this  manner,  ana  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  the  dredgings,  operations  were  begun  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  carried  on  backwards.  The  apparatus  was  very 
effective  and  the  river  was  cleansed  thoroughly,  but  the  distance 
travelled  by  the  dredger  must  have  been  great. 

In  1876  J.  J.  Rietschoten  designed  a  "  propeller  dredger  "  for 
removing  the  shoals  of  the  river  Maas.  It  consisted  of  an  old  gun- 
boat fitted  with  a  pair  of  trussed  beams,  one  at  each  side,  each  of 
which  carried  a  steel  shaft  and  was  capable  of  being  lowered  or 
raised  by  means  of  a  crab.  An  ordinary  propeller  Q  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter  was  fixed  to  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  and  driven  by  bevel 
gear  from  a  cross  shaft  which  derived  its  motion  by  belting  from 
the  fly-wheel  of  a  12  h.p.  portable  engine.  The  propellers  were 
lowered  until  they  nearly  reached  the  shoals,  and  were  then  worked 
at  150  revolutions  per  minute.  This  operation  scoured  away  the 
shoal  effectively,  for  in  about  40  minutes  it  had  been  lowered  about 
3  ft.  for  a  space  of  150  yds.  lone  by  8  yds.  wide. 

A.  Lavalley  in  1877  designea  an  arrangement  for  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  working  an  ordinary  bucket- 
ladder  dredger  when  there  is  even  a  small  swell.  A  pump  injects 
water  into  the  sand  down  a  pipe  terminating  in  three  nozzles  to  stir 
up  the  sand,  and  another  centrifugal  pump  draws  up  the  mixed 
sand  and  water  and  discharges  it  into  a  hopper,  the  pum|^  and  all 
machinery  being  on  board  tne  hopper.  To  allow  for  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  vesse^^-either  by  the  action  of  the  tide  or  by  the  swell 
— ^the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  made  flexible.  The  hopper  has  a  capacity 
of  J90  cub.  yds.,  and  is  propelled  and  the  pumps  worked  by  an  engine 
of  150  i.h.p.  From  50  to  80  cub.  yds.  per  hour  can  be  raised  by  this 
dredger. 

The  "  Aquamotrice,"  desisfned  by  Popie,  and  used  on  the 
Garonne  at  Agen,  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  old  bag  and 
spoon  arrangement.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  51 }  ft.  long  by  6}  ft. 
wide  was  fitted  at  the  bow  with  paddles,  which  were  actuated  by  the 
tide.  Connected  with  the  paddles  was  a  long  chain,  passing  over  a 
pulley  on  uprights  and  uncier  a  roller,  and  a  beam  was  attached  to 
the  chain  id  ft.  8  in.  long,  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  deck.  At 
the  end  of  tne  beam  was  an  iron  scoop  2  ft.  wide  and  2  ft.  6  in.  deep. 
When  the  tide  was  strong  enough  it  drew  the  scoop  along  by  means 
of  the  paddles  and  chains,  and  the  scoop  when  filled  was  opened  by 
a  lever  and  dischai^ged.  About  65  cub.  yds.  of  gravel  could  be 
raised  by  the  apparatus  in  12  hours.  When  the  tide  failed  the 
apparatus  was  worked  by  men. 

The  Danube  Steam  Navigation  Co.  removed  the  shingle  in  the 
shallow  parts  of  the  river  by  means  of  a  triangular  rake  with  wrouj^ht- 
iron  sides  18  ft.  long,  ana  fitted  with  34  teeth  of  chilled  cast  iron 
12  in.  deep.  This  rake  was  hune  from  the  bow  of  a  steamer  180  ft. 
long  by  21  ft.  beam,  and  draggedf  across  the  shallows,  increasing  the 
depth  of  water  in  one  instance  from  5  ft.  6  in.  to  9  ft.,  after  passing 
over  the  bank  355  times. 

A  combination  of  a  harrow  dnd  high  pressure  water  jets,  arranged 
by  B.  Tydeman,  was  found  very  efficacious  in  removing  a  Large 
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quantity  of  mud  which  accumulated  in  the  Tilbury  Dock  basin, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  17  acres,  with  a  depth  of  26  ft.  at  low- 
water  sprinfi^  tides.  In  the  first  instance  chain  harrows  merely  were 
used,  but  the  addition  of  the  water  jets  added  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  operation.  The  system  accomplished  in  six  tides 
more  than  was  done  in  twelve  tides  without  the  water  jets  which 
worked  at  about  80  ib  pressure  per  sq.  in.  at  the  bottom  of  the  dock. 

Ive's  excavator  consists  of  a  long  weighted  spear,  with  a  sort  of 
spade  at  the  end  of  it.  The  spade  is  hinged  at  the  top,  and  is  capable 
of  being  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  spear  by  a  chain  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  spear.  The  spade  is  driven  into  the  ground,  and  after 
releasing  the  catch  which  holds  it  in  position  during  its  descent,  it  is 
drawn  up  at  right  angles  to  the  spear  by  the  chain,  canying  the 
material  with  it.  Milroy's  excavator  is  similar,  but  instead  of  having 
only  one  spade  it  generally  has  eight,  united  to  the  periphery  of  an 
octagonal  iron  frame  fixed  to  a  central  vertical  rod.  When  these 
eight  spades  are  drawn  up  by  means  of  chains,  they  form  one  fiat 
table  or  tray  at  right  angles  to  the  central  rod.  In  operation  the 
spades  hang  vertically,  and  are  dropped  into  the  material  to  be 
excavated ;  the  chains  are  then  drawn  up,  and  the  table  thus  formed 
holds  the  material  on  the  top,  which  is  lifted  and  discharged  by 
releasing  the  spade.  This  apparatus  has  been  extensively  us^  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  India  for  excavating  in  bridge  cylinders. 

The  clam  shell  dred|;er  consists  of  two  hinged  buckets,  which  when 
closed  form  one  semi-cylindrical  bucket.  The  buckets  are  held 
open  by  chains  attached  to  the  top  of  a  cross-head,  and  the  machine 
is  dropped  on  to  the  top  of  the  material  to  be  dredged.  The  chains 
holding  the  bucket  open  are  then  released,  while  the  spears  are  held 
firmly  in  position,  the  buckets  being  closed  by  another  chain. 
Bull's  dreager,  Gatmell's  excavator,  and  Fouracre*s  dredger  are 
modifications  with  improvements  of  the  clam  shell  dredger,  and 
have  all  been  used  successfully  upon  various  works. 

Bruce  &  Batho's  dredger,  when  closed,  is  of  hemispherical  form, 
the  bucket  being  composed  of  three  or  four  blades.  It  can  be  worked 
by  either  a  single  clutin  or  by  means  of  a  spear,  the  latter  being 
generally  used  lor  stiff  material.  ^  The  advantage  of  this  form  of 
dredger  bucket  is  that  the  steel  points  of  the  blades  are  well  adapted 
for  penetrating  hard  material.  Messrs  Bruce  &  Batho  also  designed 
a  dredger  consisting  of  one  of  these  buckets,  but  worked  entirely 
by  hydraulic  power.  This  was  made  for  working  on  the  Tyne. 
The  excavator  or  dredger  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  beam  which  is 
actuated  by  two  hydraulic  cylinders,  one  being  used  for  raising  the 
bucket  and  the  other  for  lowering  it;  the  hydraulic  power  is  supplied 
by  the  pumps  in  the  engine-room.  The  novelty  in  the  design  is  the 
ingenious  way  in  which  the  lever  in  ascending  draws  the  shoot  under 
the  bucket  to  receive  its  contents,  and  draws  away  again  as  the 
bucket  descends.  The  hydraulic  cylinder  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
is  carried  on  gimbals  to  allow  for  irregularities  on  the  surface  being 
dredged.  ^  The  hydraulic  pressure  is  700  tb  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  pumps 
are  used  in  connexion  with  a  steam  accumulator. 

An  unloading  apparatus  was  designed  by  Mr  A.  Manning  for  the 
East  &  West  India  Dock  Co.  for  unloading  the  dredged  materials 
out  of  barges  and  delivering  it  on  the  marsh  at  the  back  of  the  bank 
of  the  river  Thames  at  Crossness,  Kent.  A  stage  constructed  of 
wooden  piles  commanded  a  series  of  barge  beds,  and  the  unloading 
dredger  running  from  end  to  end  of  the  stage,  lifted  and  delivered 
the  materials  on  the  marsh  behind  the  river  wall  at  the  cost  of  i  d. 
per  cub.  yd. 

Dredging  on  the  River  Scheldt  below  Antwerp. — This  dredging 
took  place  at  Krankdoon  and  the  Belgian  Sluis  under  the  direc- 
tion of  L.  Vail  Gansberghe.  At  Melsele  there  is  a  pronounced 
bend  in  the  river,  causing  a  bar  at  the  Pass  of  Port  Philip, 
and  just  below  the  pass  of  Lilio  there  is  a  cross-over  in  the  current, 
making  a  neutral  t>oint  and  forming  a  shoal.  After  dredging  to 
8  metres  (26-24  ft.)  below  low  tide,  in  clay  containing  stone 
and  ferruginous  matter,  a  sandstone  formation  was  encountered, 
which  was  very  compact  and  difficult  to  raise.  A  suction 
dredger  being  unsuited  to  the  work,  a  bucket-ladder  dredger 
was  employed.  The  dredging  was  commenced  at  Krankeloon 
in  September  1894  and  continued  to  the  end  of  1897.  A  depth 
of  6  metres  (19*68  ft.)  was  excavated  at  first,  but  was  afterwards 
increased  to  8  metres  (26*24  ft.).  The  place  of  deposit  was  at 
first  on  lands  acquired  by  the  State,  2*17  m.  above  Krankeloon, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  contractor.  The  dredgings 
excavated  by  the  bucket-ladder  dredger  were  deposited  in  scows, 
which  were  towed  to  the  front  of  the  deposit  ground  and  dis- 
charged by  a.  suction  pump  fixed  in  a  special  boat,  moored  close 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  material  brought  by  the  suction 
dredger  in  its  own  hull  was  discharged  by  a  plant  fixed  upon  the 
dredger  itself.  In  both  instances  the  material  was  deposited  at 
a  distance  of  1640  ft.  from  the  river,  the  spoil  bank  varying 
in  depth  from  2  to  7  metres.  The  water  thrown  out  behind 
the  dyke  with  the  excavated  material  returned  to  the  river, 


after  settlement,  by  a  special  discharge  lock  bxiilt  tmder  the  dyke. 
After  1896  the  material  was  delivered  into  an  abandoned  paaa 
by  means  of  barges  with  bottom  hopper  doors  or  by  the  suctioa 
dredger.  One  suction  dredger  and  three  bucket-ladder  dredgers 
were  employed  upon  the  work,  and  a  vessel  called  "  Scheldt  I." 
used  for  discharging  the  material  from  the  scows.  Four  tug- 
boats and  twenty  scows  were  also  »nployed« 

The  largest  dredger,  "Scheldt  III.,"  was  147*63  ft.  long  by  22-96 
ft.  wide  by  10-98  ft.  deep,  and  had  buckets  of  2i«i8  cub.  ft.  capaci^. 
The  output  per  hour  was  10,594  cub.  ft.  This  dredger  had  also  a 
complete  installation  as  a  suction  dredger,  the  suction  pipe  being 
2  ft.  diameter.  The  fan  of  the  centrifugal  pump  was  5;25  ft.  (Uameter, 
and  was  driven  by  the  motor  of  the  bucket  ladder.  The  three  bucket 
dredgers  worked  with  head  to  the  ebb  tide.  They  could  also  work 
with  head  to  the  flood  tide,  but  it  took  so  long  a  time  to  turn  them 
about  that  it  was  impracticable.  The  work  was  for  from  13  to  14 
hours  a  day  on  the  ebb  tide.  The  effective  daily  excavation 
averaged  4839  cub.  yds.  Each  dredger  was  fitted  with  six  anchors. 
The  excavated  cut  was  164  ft.  wide  by  6-56  ft.  deep.  "  Scheldt  III." 
was  capable  of  lifting  a  mass  9*84  ft.  thick.  The  suction  dredger 
"  Scheldt  II."  was  of  the  multiple  type,  and  is  stated  to  be  unique 
in  construction.  It  can  discharge  material  from  a  scow  alongside, 
fill  its  own  hopper  with  excavations,  discharge  its  own  load  upon  the 
bank  or  into  a  scow  by  different  pipes  provided  for  the  purpose,  and 
discharge  its  own  load  through  hopper  doors.  The  machinery  i^ 
driven  by  a  triple  expansion  engine  of  300  i.h.p.  working  the  pro- 
peller by^  a  clutch.^  Owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  m  the  tide  of  23  ft. 
the  suction  pipe  is  fitted  with  spherical  joints  and  a  telescopic 
arrangement.  The  vessel  is  I57»5  ft.  by  28-2  ft.  by  I2«8  ft.  Tlie' 
diameter  of  the  pump  is  5-25  ft.  The  wings  of  the  pump  axe  curved, 
the  suriace  being  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation,  the  directrix  of  which  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  2*62  ft.  radius 
with  the  straight  part  be^nd.  The  suction  and  discharge  pipes  are 
2  ft.  diameter.  A  centrifugal  pump  is  provided  for  throwing  water 
into  the  scows  to  liquefy  the  material  during  dischai^ei  The  dredger, 
which  is  fitted  with  electric  lights  for  work  at  night,  is  held  by  two 
anchors,  to  prevent  lurching  backwards  and  jforwards;  it  can  work 
on  the  flood  as  well  as  on  the  ebb  tide,  aiid  can  excavate  to  a  depth 
of  42-65  ft.,  the  output  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  material. 
With  good  material  it  can  fill  its  t^nk^  lA  thirty  minutes.  To  empty 
the  tanks  by  suction  and  discharge  upon  the  bank  over  the  dyke 
takes  about  fifty  minutes,  depending  upon  the  height  and  distance 
to  which  the  material  requires  to  be  delivered.  The  daily  work  has 
averaged  eighteen  hours,  ten  trips  being  made  when  the  distance 
from  the  dredging  ground  to  the  point  of  delivery  is  about  i  m. 
When  the  dredsedmaterial  is  discharged  into  the  Scheldt,  a  quantity 
of  5886  cub.  yds.  has  been  raised  and  deposited  in  a  day,  the  mean 
quantity  being  4700  cub.  yds.  When  the  distance  of  transportation 
is  increased  to  2^  m.,  six  voyages  were  made  in  a  day,  and  the  day's 
work  amounted  to  3530  cub.  yds. 

Gold  Dredgers, — Dredgers  for  excavating  from  rivcfr  beds  soO 
containing  gold  are  generally  fitted  with  a  screen  and  elevator. 


Fig.  2. — Diagram  showing  Action  of  Lobnitz  Gbld  Dredger. 

They  have  been  extensively  designed  and  bulk  by  Messrs 
Lobnitz  &  Co.  (fig.  2)  and  also  by  Messrs  Hunter  &  English. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  lostitutioii  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  especially  to  the  paper  of  Mr  J.  J,  Webster 
(Proc,  Inst,  C.E,  vol.  89),  for  much  valuable  information  upon  the 
subject  treated.  He  is  also  indebted  to  many  manufacturers  who 
have  furnished  him  with  particulars  and  photographs  of  dredging 
plant.  (W.  H.5) 

2.  Marine  Biologv 

The  naturalist's  dredge  is  an  instrument  consisting  essentially 
of  a  net  or  bag  attached  to  a  framework  of  iron  which  forms  the 
mouth  of  the  net.  When  in  use  as  the  apparatus  is  drawn  over 
the  sea-bottom  mouth  forwards,  some  part  of  the  framework 
passes  beneath  objects  which  it  meets  and  so  causes  them  to 
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Fig.  7. — Twin-screw  sand-pump  dredeer,  "Kate,"  built  for  the  Fig.  8, — Twin-screw  hopper-dredger,  "Percy  Sanderson,"  built 

East  London  Harbour  Board  by  Wm.  Simons  &  Co.  for  the  European  Danube  Commission  by  Wm.  Simmons  &  Co, 


r*' 
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Fig.  9. — Twin-screw  grab-dredger,  "  Miles  K.  Burton," 
built  for  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board  by  Wm. 
Simons  &  Co. 


Fig.  10. — Hopper-dredger,  "  David  Dale,"  with  buckets  of  54 
cub.  tt.  capacity  (see  fip.  11)  built  for  the  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  by  Lobnitz  &  Co. 
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enter  the  net.  It  is  intended  for  the  collection  of  animals  and 
{>lants  living  on  or  near  the  sea-bottom,  or  sometimes  of  specimens 
of  the  sea-bottom  itself,  for  scientific  purposes. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  naturalists  who  studied 
the  marine  fauna  and  flora  relied  for  their  materials  on  shore 
collection  and  the  examination  of  the  catches  of  fishing  boats. 
Their  knowledge  of  creatures  living  below  the  level  of  low  spring 
tides  was  thus  gained  only  from  specimens  cast  up  in  storms,  or 
caught  by  fishing  gear  designed  for  the  capture  of  certain  edible 

species  only.  The  first  effort  made  to  free 
niarine  biology  from  these  limitations  was 
the  use  of  the  dredge,  which  was  built 
much  on  the  plan  of  the  oyster  dredge. 

The  Oyster  Dredge, — ^At  first  n^ituralists  made 
use  of  the  ordinary  oyster  dredge,  which  is 
constructed  as  follows.    The  frame  is  an  iron 
triangle,  the  sides  being  the  round  iron  **  arms  " 
of  the  dredge,  the  base  a  flat  bar  called  the 
shere  or  Up,  which  is  ^oped  a  little,  not  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  triangle;  an 
iron  bar  parallel  to  the  base  joins  the  arms. 
The  net  is  fastened  to  the  parallel  bars  and 
the  portion  of  die  arms  between  them,  and 
consists  of  two  parts:  that  attached  to  the 
Fig.  13.  —  Otho  shere  is  of  round  iron  rincs  linked  together  by 
Frederick  Mtiller's  smaller  ones  of  wire  lashings,  that  attached 
Dredge  (1770).  to   the   upper   bar   is   of   ordinary   network. 

Where  these  two  portions  of  the  bag  meet  a 
wooden  beam  is  fastened.  In  use  the  frame  is  towed  forward  by  its 
apex:  the  shere  passes  below  oysters,  &c.,  which  pass  back  on  to  the 
iron  netting.  The  length  of  each  side  of  the  triangular  frame  is  about 
6  ft.,  the  width  of  the  shere  3  in.  and  the  height  of  the  mouth  just 
under  a  foot.  The  rings  vary  in  size,  but  are  usually  some  2^  in«  in 
diameter.  The  weight  is  about  60  lb.  This  dredge  was  soon  aban< 
doned :  its  weisht  was  prohibitive  for  small  boats,  from  which  the 
naturalist  usually  worked,  its  wide  rings  allowed  precious  specimens 
to  fall  through,  and  its  shallow  net  favoured  the  washing  out  of  light 
objects  on  hauling  through  the  moving  water  of  the  surface.  More- 
over»  it  sometimes  fell  on  its  back  and  was  then  useless,  although 
when  the  apex  or  towing  point  was  weighted  no  great  skill  is  needed 
to  avoid  this. 

Otho  MUller  used  a  dredge  (fig.  13)  consisting  of  a  net  with  a 
square  iron  month,  each  of  whose  sides  was  furnished  with  a  thin 
edge  turned  slightly  away  from  the  dredge's  centre.  As  any  one  of 
these  everted  lips  could  act  as  a  scraper  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference 

which  struct  the  bottom  when  the  dredge 
was  lowered.  The  chief  defect  of  the  instru- 
ment was  the  ease  with  which  light  objects 
could  be  washed  out  on  hauling,  owing  to 
the  size  of  the  mouth.  However,  with  this 
instrument  Mliller  obtained  from  the  often 
stormy  Scandinavian  seas  all  the  material  for 
his  celebrated  Zoologia  Danica^  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  marine  fauna  of  Denmark  and 
Norway  which  was  published  with  excellent 
Coloured  plates  in  1778;  and  historical 
interest  attaches  to  the  dredge  as  the  first 
made  specially  for  scientific  work. 

BalVs  Dredff:, — ^About  1838  a  dredge  de- 
vised by  Dr  Ball  of  Dublin  was  introduced. 
It  has  been  used  all  over  the  world,  and  is 
so  apt  for  its  purpose  that  it  has  suffered 
very  little  modification  during  its  70  years 
of  life.  It  is  known  as  Ball's  dredge  or  more 
generally  simply  "  the  dredge.'' 

Ball's  dreclge  (fig.  id.)  consists  of  a  rec- 
tangular net  attachea  to  a  rectan^lar 
frame  much  longer  than  high,  and  furnished 
with  rods  stretching  from  the  four  corners 

PiQ  iA Ball's      t<^  meet  at  a  point  where  they  are  attached 

NaturaUst's  Dredge,  to  the  dredge  rope.     It  differs  from  MuHer's 

dredge  in  the  slit-hke  shape  of  the  opening, 
which  prevents  much  of  the  "  washing  out  "  suffered  by  the  earlier 
pattern,  and  in  the  edges.  The  long  edges  only  are  fashioned  as 
scrapers,  being  wider  and  heavier  than  ^f(iller's,  especially  in  later 
dreclees.     The  short  edges  are  of  round  iron  bar. 

Like  MfiUer's  form,  Ball's  dredge  will  act  whichever  side  touches 
the  bottom  first,  as  its  frame  will  not  remain  on  its  short  edge,  and 
either  of  the  long  edges  acts  as  a  scraper.  The  scraping  lips  thicken 
gradually  from  free  edge  to  net;  they  are  set  at  1 10  to  the  plane  of 
the  mouth,  and  in  some  later  patterns  curve  outwards  instead  of 
merely  sloping.    All  dredge  frames  are  of  wrought  iron. 

The  thick  inner  edges  of  the  scrapers  are  perforated  by  round 
holes  at  distances  of  about  an  inch,  and  through  these  strong  iron 
rings  about  an  inch  in  diameter  are  passed,  and  two  or  three  similar 
rings  run  on  the  short  rods  which  form  the  ends  of  the  dredge-frame. 


A  light  iron  rod,  bent  to  the  form  of  the  dredge  opening,  usually  runs 
through  these  rings>  and  to  this  r6d  and  t6  the  rings  the  mouth  of 
the  dredge*bag  is  securely  attached  by  stout  cord  or  strong  cofnyer 
wire.  Various  materials  have  been  used  for  the  bag,  the  chief  of 
which  are  hide,  canvas  and  netting.  The  hide  was  recommended 
by  its  strength,  but  it  is  now  abandoned.  Canvas  bags  fill  quickly 
with  mud  or  sand  and  then  cease  to  operate:  on  the  other  hand 
wide  mesh  net  fails  to  retain  small  specimens.  Probably  the  most 
suitable  material  is  hand-made  netting  of  very  stroi^  twine,  the 
meshes  half  an  inch  to  the  side,  the  inter-spaces  contracting  to  a 
third  of  an  inch  across  when  the  twine  is  thoroughly  soaked,  with  an 
open  canvas  or  *'  bread-bag  "  lining  to  the  last  6  in.  of  the  net.  A 
return  to  canvas  covering  has  latteriy  occurred  in  the  small  dredge 
called  the  mud-bag,  trailed  behind  the  trawl  of  the  '*  Albatross  '* 
for  obtaining  a  sample  of  the  bottom,  and  in  the  conical  dredge. 

The  dimensions  of  the  first  dredges  were  as  follows:  Frame  about 
12  in.  by  about  4  in.;  scraping  lips  about  2  in.  wide;  all  other  iron 
parts  of  round  iron  bar  I  in.  diameter;  bag  rather  more  than  1  ft. 
long.  These  small  dredges  were  used  from  rowing  boats.  Larger 
dredges  were  subsequently  made  for  use  from  yawls  or  cutters^ 
The  mouth  of  these  was  18  by  5  in.,  the  scraping  lips  about  2  in. 
wide  and  bag  2  ft.  deep;  such  a  dredge  weighs  about  20  lb.  The 
dredge  of  the  *'  Challenger  "  had  a  frame  4  ft.  6  in.  by  i  ft.  3  in.  and 
the  bag  had  a  len^h  of  4  ft.  6  in.;  the  ''Porcupine  used  a  dredge 
of  the  same  size  weighing  225  lb.  Doubtless  the  size  of  Ball's  dredge 
would  have  grown  stul  more  had  it  not  been  proved  by  the 
"  Challenger  expedition  that  for  many  purposes  trawls  could  be 
used  advauitageously  instead  of  dredges. 

Operation  of  the  Dredge  from  Small  Vessels,  For  work  round 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  at  depths  attainable  from  a  row-boat  or 
yawl,  probably  the  best  kind  of  line  is  bolt-rope  of  the  best 
Russian  hemp,  not  less  than  i^  in.  in  circumference,  containing 
18  to  20  yams  in  3  strands.  Each  yam  should  be  nearly  a 
hundredweight,  so  that  the  breaking  strain  of  such  a  rope  ought 
to  be  about  a  ton.  Of  course  it  is  never  voluntarily  exposed  to 
such  a  strain,  but  in  shallow  water  the  dredge  is  often  caught 
among  rocks  or  coral,  and  the  rope  should  be  strong  enough  in 
such  a  case  to  bring  up  the  boat,  even  if  there  were  some  little 
way  on.  It  is  always  well,  when  dredging,  to  ascertain  the 
approximate  depth  with  the  lead  before  casting  the  dredge;  and 
the  lead  ought  alwa3rs  to  be  accompanied  by  a  registering 
thermometer,  for  the  subsequent  haul  of  the  dredge  will  gain 
greatly  in  value  as  an  observation  in  geographical  distribution, 
if  it  be  accompanied  by  an  accurate  note  of  the  bottom  tem- 
perature. For  depths  under  100  fathoms  the  amount  of  rope 
paid  out  should  be  at  least  double  the  depth;  under  30  fathoms, 
where  one  usually  works  more  rapidly,  it  should  be  more  nearly 
three  times;  this  gives  a  good  deal  of  slack  before  the  dredge  if 
the  boat  be  moving  very  slowly,  and  keeps  the  lip  of  the  dredge 
well  down.  When  there  is  anything  of  a  current,  from  whatever 
cause,  it  is  usually  convenient  to  attach  a  weight,  varying  from 
14  lb  to  half  a  hundredweight,  to  the  rope  3  or  4  fathoms  in  front 
of  the  dredge.  This  prevents  in  some  degree  the  lifting  of  the 
mouth  of  the  dredge;  if  the  weight  be  attached  nearer  the  dredge 
it  is  apt  to  injure  delicate  objects  passing  in. 

In  dredging  in  sand  or  mud,  the  dredge-rope  may  simply  be 
passed  through  the  double  eye  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  dredge-frame;  but  in  rocky  or  unknown  ground  it  is 
better  to  fasten  the  rope  to  the  eye  of  one  of  the  arms  only,  and  to 
tie  the  two  eyes  together  with  three  or  four  turns  of  rope-yarn. 
This  stop  breaks  much  more  readily  than  the  dredge-rope,  so  that 
if  the  dredge  get  caught  it  is  the  first  thing  to  give  way  under  the 
strain,  and  in  doing  so  it  often  alters  the  position  of  the  dredge  so 
as  to  allow  of  its  extrication. 

The  dredge  is  slipped  gently  over  the  side,  either  from  the  bow 
or  from  the  stern — ^in  a  small  boat  more  usually  the  latter — 
while  there  is  a  little  way  on,  and  the  direction  which  the  rope 
takes  indicates  roughly  whether  the  dredge  is  going  down 
properly.  When  it  reaches  the  ground  and  begins  to  scrape,  an 
experienced  hand  upon  the  rope  can  usually  detect  at  once  a 
tremor  given  to  the  dredge  by  the  scraper  passing  over  the 
irregularities  of  the  bottom.  The  due  amount  of  rope  is  then 
paid  out,  and  the  rope  hitched  to  a  bench  or  rowlock-pin.  The 
boat  should  move  very  slowly,  probably  not  faster  than  a  mile  an 
hour.  In  still  water  or  with  a  very  slight  current  the  dredge  of, 
course  anchors  the  boat,  and  oars  or  sails  are  necessary;  but  if 
the  boat  be  moving  at  all  it  is  all  that  is  required.    It  is  perhaps 
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most  pleasant  to  dredge  with  a  dose-reefed  sail  before  a  light 
wind,  with  weights,  against  a  very  slight  tide  or  ciirrent;  but 
these  are  conditions  which  cannot  be  commanded.  The  dredge 
may  remain  down  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes, 
by  which  time,  if  things  go  well,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  filled.  In 
dredging  from  a  small  boat  the  simplest  plan  is  for  two  or  three 
men  to  haul  in,  hand  over  hand,  and  coil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  For  a  large  yawl  or  yacht,  and  for  depths  over  50  fathoms, 
a  winch  is  a  great  assistance.  The  rope  takes  a  couple  of  turns 
round  the  winch,  which  is  worked  by  two  men,  while  a  third  hand 
takes  it  from  the  winch  and  coils  it  down. 

It  is  easier  to  operate  a  dredge  from  a  steam  vessel  than  a 
sailing  boat,  but  if  the  steamer  is  of  any  size  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  dredge  does  not  move  too  rapidly. 

Two  ingenious  cases  of  dredging  under  unusual  conditions  are 
worthy  of  mention,  one  case  from  shore,  one  from  ice.  In  the 
Trondligem  Fjord,  Canon  A.  M.  Norman  in  1890  worked  by 
hauling  the  dredge  up  the  precipitous  shores  of  the  fjord.  The 
dredge  was  shot  from  a  boat  close  to  the  shore,  to  which  after 
paying  out  some  hundreds  of  fathoms  of  line  it  returned.  The 
dredge  was  then  haided  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  up  whose  side  it 
scraped.  Hitches  against  projecting  rocks  were  frequent  and 
were  overcome  by  suddenly  paying  out  line  for  a  time.  The 
dredge  was  lifted  into  a  boat  when  it  reached  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  The  other  case  occurred  during  the  Antarctic  expedition  of 
the  **  Discovery."  Hodgson  dropped  loops  of  line  along  cracks 
which  occasionally  formed  in  the  ice.  The  ice  always  joined  up 
again,  but  with  the  line  below  it;  and  a  hole  being  cleared  at 
each  place  at  which  the  end  of  the  line  emerged,  the  dredge  could 
be  worked  between  them. 

The  dredge  comes  up  variously  freighted  according  to  the 
locality,  and  the  next  step  is  to  examine  its  contents  and  to  store 
the  objects  of  search  for  future  use.  In  a  regularly  organized 
dredging  expedition  a  frame  or  platform  is  often  erected  with  a 
ledge  round  it  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  dredge,  but  it  does 
well  enough  to  capsize  it  on  an  old  piece  of  tarpaulin.  There 
are  two  ways  of  emptying  the  dredge;  we  may  either  turn  it  up 
and  pour  out  its  contents  by  the  mouth,  or  we  may  have  a 
contrivance  by  which  the  bottom  of  the  bag  is  made  to  unlace. 
The  first  plan  is  the  simpler  and  the  one  more  usually  adopted; 
the  second  has  the  advantage  of  letting  the  mass  slide  out  more 
smoothly  and  easily,  but  the  lacing  introduces  rather  a  damaging 
complication,  as  it  is  apt  to  loosen  or  give  way.  Any  objects 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  heap  are  now  carefully  removed,  and 
placed  for  identification  in  jars  or  tubs  of  sea-water,  of  which 
there  should  be  a  number  secured  in  some  form  of  bottle  basket, 
standing  ready.  The  heap  should  not  be  much  disturbed,  for  the 
delicate  objects  contained  in  it  have  already  been  unavoidably 
subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  and  the  less  friction 
among  the  stones  the  better. 

Examination  of  the  Catch.  Sifting. — ^The  sorting  of  the  catch 
is  facilitated  by  sifting.  The  sieves  used  in  early  English  expedi- 
tions were  of  various  sizes  and  meshes,  each  sieve  having  a  finer 
mesh  than  the  sieve  smaller  than  itself.  In  use  the  whole  were 
put  together  in  the  form  of  a  nest,  the  smallest  one  with  the 
coarsest  mesh  being  on  top.  A  little  of  the  dredge's  contents 
were  then  put  in  the  top  sieve,  and  the  whole  set  moved  gently  up 
and  down  in  a  tub  of  sea  water  by  handles  attached  to  the  bottom 
one.  Objects  of  different  sizes  are  thus  left  in  different  sieves. 
A  simple  but  effective  plan  is  to  let  the  sieves  of  various  sized 
mesh  fit  accurately  on  each  other  like  lids,  the  coarsest  on  top, 
and  to  pour  water  upon  material  placed  on  the  top  one.  In  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ship  "  Albatross "  these 
sieves  are  raised  to  form  a  table  and  the  water  is  led  on  them 
from  a  hose :  the  very  finest  objects  or  sediments  are  retained  by 
the  waste  water  escaping  from  a  catchment  tub  by  muslin  bags 
let  into  its  sides.  Any  of  these  methods  are  preferable  to  sifting 
by  the  agitation  of  a  sieve  hung  over  the  side,  as  in  the  last 
anything  passing  through  the  sieve  is  gone  past  recall. 

Preservation  of  Specimens. — The  preservation  of  specimens 
will  of  course  depend  on  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
For  microscopic  observation  formaldehyde  has  some  advantages,  t 


It  can  be  stored  in  40%  solution  and  used  in  2%,  thus  saving 
space,  and  it  preserves  many  animals  in  their  coloiurs  for  a  time: 
formalin  preparations  do  not,  hQwever,  last  as  well  as  do  those  in 
spirit.  The  suitable  fluids  for  various  histological  inquiries  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article;  but  for  general  marine 
histology  Bles'  fluid  is  useful,  being  simple  to  prepare  and  not 
necessitating  the  removal  of  the  specimen  to  another  fluid.  It  is 
composed  of  70%  alcohol  90  parts,  glacial  acetic  add  7  parts, 
4%  formaldehyde  7  parts. 

The  scientific  value  of  a  dredging  depends  mainly  upon  two 
things,  the  care  with  which  the  objects  procured  are  preserved  and 
labelled  for  future  identification  and  reference,  and  the  accuracy 
with  which  all  the  cirounstances  of  the  dredging — the  position, 
the  depth,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  date,  the  bottom- 
temperature,  &c. — are  recorded.  In  the  British  Marine  Biological 
Assodation's  work  in  the  North  Sea,  a  separate  sheet  of  a  printed 
book  with  carbon  paper  and  duplicate  sheets  (which  remain 
always  on  the  ship)  is  used  for  the  record  of  the  particulars  of 
each  haul;  depth,  gear,  &c.,  being  filled  into  spaces  indicated  in 
the  form.  This  use  of  previously  prepared  forms  has  been  found 
to  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and  avoids  risk  of  omission.  Whether 
labelled  externally  or  not,  all  bottles  should  contain  parchment 
or  good  paper  labels  written  with  a  soft  pencil.  These  cannot 
be  lost.  The  more  fully  details  of  reference  number  of  station, 
gear,  date,  &c.,  are  given  the  better,  as  should  a  mistake  be  made 
in  one  particular  it  can  frequently  be  traced  and  rectified  by 
means  of  the  rest. 

Growth  of  Scope  of  Operations. — ^At  the  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  1839  an  important  committee  was 
appointed  "  for  researches  with  the  dredge  with  a  view  to  the 
investigation  of  the  marine  zoology  of  Great  Britain,  the  Ullustra- 
tion  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  marine  animals,  and  the 
more  accurate  determination  of  the  fossils  of  the  Pliocene  period." 
Of  this  committee  Edward  Forbes  was  the  ruling  spirit,  and 
under  the  genial  influence  of  his  contagious  enthusiasm  great 
progress  was  made  during  the  next  decade  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  fauna  of  the  British  seas,  and  many  wonderfully  pleasant 
days  were  spent  by  the  original  committee  and  by  many  others 
who  from  year  to  year  were  "  added  to  their  number."  Every 
annual  report  of  the  British  Assodation  contains  communications 
from  the  English,  the  Scottish,  or  the  Irish  branches  of  the 
committee;  and  in  1850  Edward  Forbes  submitted  its  first 
general  report  on  British  marine  zoology.  This  report,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  eminent  qualifications  of  the 
reporter,  was  of  the  highest  value;  and,  taken  along  with  his 
remarkable  memoirs  previously  published,  "  On  the  Distribution 
of  the  Mollusca  and  Radiata  of  the  Aegean  Sea,"  and  '^  On  the 
Zoological  Relations  of  the  existing  Faima  and  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,"  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
hiunan  thought. 

The  dredging  operations  of  the  British  Association  committee 
were  carried  on  generally  imder  the  idea  that  at  the  loo-fathom 
line,  by  which  amateur  work  in  small  boats  was  practically 
limited,  the  zero  of  animal  life  was  approached — a,  notion  which 
was  destined  to  be  gradually  undermined,  and  finally  over- 
thrown. From  time  to  time,  however,  there  were  not  wanting 
men  of  great  skill  and  experience  to  maintain,  with  Sir  James 
Clark  Ross,  that  "  from  however  great  a  depth  we  may  be 
enabled  to  bring  up  mud  and  stones  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  we 
shall  find  them  teeming  with  animal  life."  Samples  of  the  sea- 
bottom  procured  with  great  difficulty  and  in  small  quantity 
from  the  first  deep  soimdings  in  the  Atlantic,  chiefly  by  the  use 
of  Brooke's  soimding  machine,  an  instrument  which  by  a  neat 
contrivance  disengaged  its  weights  when  it  reached  the  bottom, 
and  thus  allowed  a  tube,  so  arranged  as  to  get  filled  with  a  sample 
of  the  bottom,  to  be  recovered  by  the  sounding  line,  were  eagerly 
examined  by  microscopists;  and  the  singular  fact  was  established 
that  these  samples  consisted  over  a  large  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  of  the  entire  or  broken  shdls  of  certain  foraminifera. 
Dr  Wallich,  the  naturalist  to  the  "  Bulldog "  sounding  ex- 
I>edition  under  Sir  Leopold  M^Clintock,  reported  that  star-fishes, 
with  their  stomachs  full  of  the  deep-sea  foraminifera,  had  come 
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up  from  a  depth  of  1200  fathoms  on  a  somiding  line;  and  doubts 
began  to  be  entertained  whether  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  in 
truth  a  desert,  or  whether  it  might  not  present  a  new  zoological 
region  open  to  investigation  and  discovery,  and  peopled  by  a 
peculiar  fauna. auited  to  its  special  conditions. 

In  the  year  1867,  while  the  question  was  still  undecided, 
two  testing  invest^ations  were  imdertaken  independently.  In 
America  Count  L.  F.  de  Pourtales  (1824-1880),  an  officer  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  under  Benjamin  Peirce, 
commenced  a  series  of  deep  dredgings  across  the  Gulf  Stream  ofi 
the  coast  of  Florida,  which  were  continued  in  the  following  year, 
and  were  productive  of  most  valuable  results;  and  in  Great 
Britain  the  Admiralty,  on  the  representation  of  the  Royal  Society, 
placed  the  "  Lightning,"  a  small  gun- vessel,  at  the  disposal  of  a 
small  committee  to  sound  and  dredge  in  the  North  Atlantic 
between  Shetland  and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

In  the  '^Lightning,"  with  the  help  of  a  donkey-engine 
for  winding  in,  dredging  was  carried  on  with  comparative  ease 
at  a  depth  of  600  fathoms,  and  at  that  depth  animal  life  was 
foimd  to  be  still  abundant.  The  results  of  the  "  Lightning's  " 
dredgings  were  regarded  of  so  great  importance  to  science  that 
the  Royal  Society  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty  the  advantage 
of  continuing  the  researches,  and  accordingly,  during  the  years 
1869  and  1870,  the  gun-boat  "  Porcupine  "  was  put  imder  the 
orders  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Dr 
Gwyn  Jeffreys,  and  Professor  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Wyville 
Thomson,  one  or  other  of  whom  superintended  the  scientific  work 
of  a  series  of  dredging  trips  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  the  north 
and  west  of  the  British  Islands,  which  occupied  two  summers. 

In  the  "  Porcupine,"  in  the  summer  of  1869,  dredging  was 
carried  down  successfully  to  a  depth  of  2435  fathoms,  upwards 
of  two  nules  and  a  half,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  dredge 
brought  up  well-developed  representatives  of  all  the  classes  of 
marine  invertebrates.  During  the  cruises  of  the  ^*  Porcupine  " 
the  fauna  of  the  deep  water  off  the  western  coasts  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  tolerably  well  ascertained, 
and  it  was  foimd  to  differ  greatly  from  the  fauna  of  shallow 
water  in  the  same  region,  to  possess  very  special  characters,  and 
to  show  a  very  marked  relation  to  the  faunae  of  the  earlier 
Tertiary  and  the  later  Cretaceous  periods. 

In  the  winter  of  1872,  as  a  sequel  to  the  preliminary  cruises 
of  the  "  Lightning  "  and  "  Porcupine,"  by  far  the  most  consider- 
able expedition  in  which  systematic  dredging  had  ever  been 
made  a  special  object  left  Great  Britain.  H.M.S.  "  Challenger," 
a  corvette  of  2306  tons,  with  auxiliary  steam  working  to  1234 
h.p.,  was  despatched  to  investigate  the  physical  and  biological 
conditions  of  the  great  ocean  basins. 

The  "  Challenger  "  was  provided  with  a  most  complete  and 
liberal  organization  for  the  purpose ;  she  had  poweriul  deck 
engines  for  hauling  in  the  dredge,  workrooms,  laboratories  and 
libraries  for  investigating  the  results  on  the  spot,  and  a  staff  of 
competent  naturalists  to  undertake  such  investigations  and  to 
superintend  the  packing  and  preservation  of  the  specimens 
reserved  for  future  study.  Since  the  "  Challenger  "  expedition 
the  use  of  wire  rope  has  enabled  far  smaller  vessels  to  undertake 
deep  sea  work.  The  "  Challenger,"  however,  may  be  said  to  have 
established  the  practicability  of  dredging  at  any  known  d^th. 

Operating  Dredges  and  Trawls  in  deep  Seas, — Dredging  opera- 
tions from  large  vessels  in  deep  seas  present  numerous  difficulties. 
The  great  weight  of  theship  makesher  motion,  whether 
of  progress  or  rolling,  irresistible  to  the  dredge.  The 
latter  tends  to  jump,  therefore,  which  both  lowers  its 
efficiency  and  causes  it  to  exert  a  sudden  strain  on 
the  dredge  rope. 

The  efficiency  or  evenness  of  dredging  was  secured, 
therefore,  by  the  special  device  of  fastening  a  heavy 
weight  some  200  or  300  fathoms  from  the  dredge  end 
of  the  dredge  rope.  This  was  either  lowered  with  the 
dredge  or  sent  down  after  by  means  of  a  ''messenger," 
a  ring  of  rope  fixed  round,  but  nmning  freely  on,  the 
dredge  rope.  The  latter  plan  was  ustd  on  the  "  Chal- 
lenger ";  the  weights  were  six  28  lb  leads  in  canvas 


covers:  their  descent  was  arrested  by  a  toggle  or  wooden  cross-bar 
previously  attached  to  the  rope  at  the  desired  point.  When,  how- 
ever, the  rope  used  is  of  wire  this  front  weight  is  unnecessary. 

The  possibility  of  sudden  strain  necessitates  a  constant  watching 
of  the  dredge  rope,  as  the  ship's  endues  may  at  any  moment  be 
needed  to  ease  the  tension  by  stoppmg  the  vessel's  way,  and  the 
hauling  engines  by  paying  out  more  rope.  The  use  of  accumulators 
both  renders  the  strain  more  gradual  and  gives  warning  of  an 
increase  or  decrease;  indeed  they  can  be  calibrated  and  used  as 
dynamometers  to  measure  the  strain.  One  of  the  best  forms  of 
accumulator  consists  of  a  pile  of  perforated  rubber  disks,  which 
receive  the  strain  and  become  compressed  in  doing  so.  The  arrange- 
ment is  in  essence  as  follows.  The  disks  form  a  column  resting  on 
a  cross-bar  or  base,  from  which  two  rods  pass  up  one  on  each  side  of 
the  column.  Another  cross-bar  rests  on  the  top  disk,  and  from  it  a 
rod  passes  freely  down  the  centre  perforation  of  disks  and  base. 
Eyes  are  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  this  rod  and  to  a  yoke  con- 
necting the  side  rods  at  the  top :  a  pull  exerted  on  these  eyes  is  thus 
modified  by  the  elasticity  of  the  dredge.  In  the  "  Porcupine  "  and 
other  early  expeditions  the  accumulator  was  hung  from  the  main 
yard  arm»  and  the  block  through  which  the  dreoge  rope  ran  sus- 
pended from  it.  In  more  recent  ships  a  special  derrick  boom  is 
rigged  for  this  block,  and  a  second  accumulator  is  sometimes  inserted 
between  the  topping  lift  by  which  this  is  raised  and  the  end  of  the 
boom. 

The  margin  of  safety  of  steel  wire  rope  is  much  larger  than  is  that 
of  hempen  rope,  a  fact  of  importance  both  in  towing  in  a  rough  sea 
and  in  hauling.  Galvanized  steel  wire  with  a  hempen  core  was  first 
used  by  Agassiz  on  the  "  Blake."  He  states  that  his  wire  weighed 
one  pound  per  fathom,  against  two  pounds  per  fathom  of  hempen 
rope,  and  had  a  breaking  strain  nearly  twice  that  of  hempen  rope, 
which  bore  two  tons.  Thus  in  hauHng  the  wire  rope  has  both  greater 
capability  and  less  actual  strain.  It  has  also  the  advantages  of 
occupY^^K  ^  mere  fraction  (p  of  the  storage  space  needed  for  rope, 
of  lasting  much  lon^^er,  and  its  vibrations  transmit  much  more  rapid 
and  minute  indications  of  the  conduct  of  the  dredge. 

Wire  rope  is  kept  wound  on  reels  supplied  with  efficient  brakes  to 
check  or  stop  its  progress,  and  an  engine  is  often  fitted  for  winding 
it  in  and  veering  it  out.  From  the  reel  it  passes  to  the  drum  of  the 
hauling  engine,  round  which  it  takes  some  few  turns;  care  is  taken 
by  watching  or  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  regulator  (Tanner)  that 
it  is  taken  at  a  rate  e<^ual  to  that  at  which  it  is  moving  over  the  side. 
From  the  hauling  engine  it  passes  over  leading  wheels  (one  of  which 
should  preferably  be  a  registering  wheel  and  indicate  the  amount  of 
rope  which  has  passed  it),  and  so  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  derrick 
boom.  J.  ■  ■ .    - 

The  dredge  is  lowered  from  the  derrick  boom,  which  has  been 
previously  trained  over  to  windward  so  that  its  end  is  well  clear 
of  the  ship,  while  the  ship  is  slowly  moving  forward.  The  rope 
is  checked  until  the  net  is  seen  to  be  towing  clear,  and  then 
lowered  rapidly.  Where  a  weight  is  used  in  front  of  the  trawl 
Captain  Calver  successfully  adopted  the  plan  of  backing  after 
sufficient  line  had  been  paid  out:  the  part  of  the  rope  from 
weight  to  surface  thus  became  more  vertical,  while  the  shorter 
remainder,  previously  in  line  with  it,  sank  to  the  bottom  without 
change  of  relative  position  of  weight  and  dredge.  The  ship  was 
then  ready  for  towing.  When  no  front  weight  is  used  the 
manoeuvre  is  unnecessaiy. 

There  should  be  a  relation  maintained  between  speed  of  vessel 
onward  and  of  rope  downward,  or  a  foul  haul  may  result  owing 
to  the  gear  capsizing  (in  the  case  of  a  trawl),  or  getting  the  net 
over  the  mouth  (in  a  dredge).  The  most  satisfactory  method  of 
ensuring  this  relation  seems  to  be  so  to  manage  the  two  speeds 
that  the  angle  made  by  the  dredge  rope  is  fairly  constant.  This 
angle  can  be  observed  with  a  simple  clinometer.  The  following 
table  abridged  from  Tanner  most  usefully  brings  together  the 
requisite  angles  with  other  useful  quantities. 


Speed  of  ship 
while  shooting 

Length  of 

Angle  of  dredge 

Angle  of  dredge 

Depth  of  water. 

rope 

rope  while 

rope  while 

dredge  or  trawl. 

required. 

lowering  trawl. 

dragging  trawl. 

Fathoms. 

Knots. 

Fathoms. 

100 

3 

200 

60 

55 

200 

3 

400 

60 

55 

400 

3, 

700 

60 

52 

600 

2 

1000 

55 

50 

800 

2 

1200 

50 

44 

1000 

2 

1500 

50 

40 

1500 

2 

2166 

50  , 

40 

2000 

2 

2670 

45 

35 

.^000 

2 

4000 

40 

35 
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The  speed  of  towing,  always  alow,  may  be  assumed  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct  if  the  appropriate  angle  is  maintained.  Hauling 
'  should  at  first  be  slow  from  great  depths,  but  may  increase  in 
speed  as  the  gear  rises. 

For  further  details  of  deep-sea  dret^ing,  especially  of  the  hauling 
machinery  and  management  of  the  gear,  the  special  reports  of  the 
various  expeditioDa  must  be  consulted.  Commander  Tanner,  U.S.N., 
has  given  in  Deep  Sea  Exploration  (1897)  a  very  full  and  good  account 
of  the  equipment  of  an  exploring  ship ;  and  to  this  book  the  present 
article  is  much  indebted. 

Modifications  and  Additions  lo  the  Dredge. — From  i8r8,  when 
Sir  John  Ross  brought  up  a  fine  Astrophyton  from  over  800 
fathoms  on  a  sounding  line  in  Baffin's  Bay,  instances  gradually 
accumulated  of  specimens  being  obtained  from  great  depths 
without  nets  or  traps.     The  naturalists  of  the  "  Porcupine  " 
and  other  expeditions  found  that  echinoderms,  corals  and  sponges 
were  often  carried  up  adhering  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  dredge 
and  the  last  few  fathoms  of  dredge  rope.     In  order  to  increase 
the  efEectiveness  of  this  method  of  capture  a  bar  was  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  dredge,  to  which  bunches  of  teased-out 
hemp  were  tied.     In  this  way  specimens  of  the  greatest  interest, 
and  frequently  of  equal  importance  with  those  in  the  dredge 
bag,  were  obtained.    The  tangle  bar 
was  at  first  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
net.     From  the  "  Challenger"  expedi- 
tion onward  it  has  been  fixed  behind  the 
net  by  iron  bars  stretching  back  from 
the  short  sides  of   the   dredge  frame 
which  pass  through  eyes  in  their  first 
ends  C^.  15).    The  swabs  are   thus 
unable  to  fold  over  the  mouth  of  the 
dredge.     Rope  lashings  to  the  lips  of 
the  dredge  are  sometimes  added,  and  a 
weight  is  tied  to  the  larger  bar  to  keep 
it  down.  ht 

OccasionaUy  the  tangle  bar  is  used 

alone  (Agassiz),  and  one  form  (Tanner) 

has  two  bars,  stretching  back  like  the 

side  strokes  of  the  letter  A  from  a  strong 

>  steel  spring  in  the  form  of  an  almost 

■  complete  drde.    The  whole  is  pulled 

[  forward  from  a  spherical  sinker  fastened 

in  front  of  the  spring  apex;  and  should 

^Fio,  15.— -Deep-9M      tjje  apex  enter  a  crevice  between  rock 

Dredge,  wrth  Tangle  Bar.  ,,,^^^_  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^,^j  ^^  ^^ 

pressure  instead  of  catching  and  bringing  up.  This  is  said  to 
be  a  very  useful  instrument  among  corals. 

Tht  Blake  Dredge. — In  the  soft  ooze  which  forms  the  bottom  of 
deep  seas  the  common  dredge  sinks  and  digs  much  too  deeply  for  its 
ordinary  purpose,  owing  partly  to  its  chief  weight  bearing  on  the  frame 
only,  partly  to  its  everted  lips.  To  obviate  these  defects  Lieutenant 
Commander  SIgsbee  of  the  Blake  "  devised  the  Blake  dredge.  Its 
novel  features  were  the  frame  and  lips.  The  former  was  in  the  form 
of  a  skeleton  box;  that  b,  a  rectangle  of  iron  bars  was  placed  at  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  or  mouth  of  the  net  and  four  more  iron  bars 
connected  the  two  rectangles.  The  lips  instead  of  being  everted 
were  in  parallel  planes — those,  namely,  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
net.  Tne  effect  of  this  was  to  minimize  digging  and  somewhat 
spread  the  incidences  of  the  weight.  Another  advantage  was  that 
the  net  being  constantly  distended  by  its  frame,  and,  moreover. 
protected  top  and  bottom  by  an  external  shield  of  canvas,  quite 
delicate  specimens  reached  the  surface  uninjured.  The  dredge 
weighed  80  lb  and  was  4  ft.  square  and  9  in.  deep. 

Rake  Dredgfis. — These  are  devices  for  collecting  burrowing 
creatures  without  filling  the  dredge  with  the  soil  in  which  they  live. 
Holt  used,  at  Plymouth,  a  dredge  whose  aide  bars  and  lower  lip  were 
of  iron,  the  latter  armed  with  forward  and  downward  pointing  teeth 
which  stirred  up  the  sand  and  its  denizens  in  front  of  the  dredge 
mouth.  The  upper  lip  of  the  dredge  was  replaced  by  a  bar  of  wood. 
The  bag  was  of  cheese-cloth  or  light  open  canvas,  and  the  whole  was 
of  light  construction.  The  apparatus  was  very  useful  in  capturing 
small  burrowing  Crustacea.  The  Chester  rake  dredge  is  a  Blake 
dredge  in  front  of  which  is  secured  a  heavy  iron  rectan^e  with  teeth 
placed  almost  at  right  ang^Ies  to  its  lone  sides  and  in  the  plane  of  the 
rectangle.  Each  ol  these  instruments  has  a  width  along  the  scraping 
ediK  0?  about  3  ft. 

TrioMfular  and  Conical  Dredges. — Two  other  dredges  are  worthy 
„(■  — _•.>...  TT...  "lingular  dredge,  much  resembling  MdUer'*  ^"' 
lith, ; 


Garstang.      . 

It  is  of  wrought  ii_._. 
mouth  16  in.,  length 
33  in.,  depth  of  nng 
at  mouth  9  in.  Its 
weight  is  67  lb.  As 
at  first  used  the 
spaces  between  the 
bars  are  closed  by 
wire  netting;  if  used 
for  collecting  bottom 
samples  it  is  fur- 
nished with  a  lining 
of  strong  sail-cloth. 

Its  weight  and  the 
small  length  of  edge 


ol  the  following  dimffnsionn:  jji^tn^^  of 


ground 

dredge    to    dig 
and   enable   the 


irith    the 


this 


s  of 


ordinary  dredge. 
Thus  on  the  Brawn 
Ridges,  a  fishing- 
eround  west  of  Hol- 
land, although  Domtx 
riltalus  is  knr-  - 
from  examinatioi 
fish  stomachs  to  be 
abundant,  it  is  rarely 
taken  except  in  the 
conical  dredge:  the 
same  is  true  alEckim^ 
cyamiis  pusiilus, 
S  oh  the  NmK  FlCl6.-ConicalDredgebeing  hoisted  in. 
5ea  abundant  in  bottom  samples  and  In  no  ordinary  dm^ings. 
With  the  sail-cloth  lining  the  conical  dredge  fills  in  about  10  minutes 
on  most  ground,  and  no  material  washing  out  of  fine  sediment  occurs 
on  hauling.  In  shallow  seas  such  as  the  North  Sea  commercial 
beam  and  other  trawls  are  now  used  as  quantitative  instruments  in 
the  estimatiDn  of  the  fish  population,  especially  of  the  PUitronectidae. 

Use  0/  Small  Trasvls  for  Dredging. — Although  these  trawls  do  not 
here  concern  us,  certain  adaptations  of  small  beam  trawJs  for  bio- 
iMdcal  exploration  are  of  such  identical  use  with  the  dredge,  and 
diner  from  it  so  little  in  structure  and  sice,  that  they  may  be  here 
described. 

A  small  beam  trawl  was  first  used  from  the  "  Challenger  "  (fig.  17). 
It  was  sent  down  in  600  fathoms  off  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  reason  lor 
its  use  being  the  frequency  with  which  the  dredge  sank  into  the  sea- 
bottom  and  there  remained  until  hauling.     The  experiment  was 
entirely  successful.     The  sinking  of  the  net  was  avoided,  the  net 
had  a  much  greater  spread  than  the  dredge,  and  in  additi(Ki  to 
invertebrates  it  captured  several  fish.     After  this  the  trawl  was 
frequently  used  instead  of  the  dredge.     Indeed  tangle  bar,  dredge 
and  trairi  form  a  series  which  are  fitted 
for  use  on  the  roughest,  moderately  rough 
and  fairly   firm,  and  the  softest  ground 
respectively,   although  the  dredge  can  be 
used  almost  anywhere. 

The  frame  of  the  "  Challenger  "  trawd  con- 
sisted of  a  15  ft.  wooden  beam  which  in  use 
was  drawn  over  the  sea-bed  on  two  runners 
resembling  those  of  a  sledge,  by  means  of 
two  ropes  or  bridles  attached  to  eyes  in  the 
front  of  the  runners  or  "  trawl  heads."  A 
net  30  ft.  long  was  suspended  by  one  aide 
to  the  beam  oy  half-a-dozen  stops.  The 
remainder  of  the  net's  mouth  was  of  much 


"Chaliaiffr." 


"<srs- 


it  thus  dragged  along  the  bottom  in  a  curve  . 
approximately  to  a  semicircle,  behind  the  ' 
beam.     The  net  tapers  towards  the  hinder 

end    and  contains  a  second  net  with  open  FlG.I7.— Trawlofthe 
bottom,  which,  reaching  about  three-quarters         n  Challeneer  " 
of  the  way  down  the  main  net,  acts  as  a 

valve  or  pocket.  Both  heels  (or  hinder  ends)  of  the  trawl  heads  and 
the  tail  of  the  net  were  weighted  to  assist  the  net  in  digpng  suffi- 
ciently and  to  maintain  its  balance — an  important  point,  since  if  the 
trawl  lands  on  its  beam  the  net's  mouth  remains  closed,  and  nothing 
is  caught. 

The  main  differences  of  this  trawl  from  the  dredH«  are  the  replace- 
ment of  scraping  lip  by  ground  rope,  the  position  cri  this  ground  rope 
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and  the  greater  size  of  the  mouth.  The  absence  of  a  lip  makes  it 
lees  effective  for  burrowing  and  sessile  creatures,  but  the  weighted 
ground  rope  nevertheless  secures  them  to  a  very  surprising  extent. 
The  position  of  the  ground  rope  is  an  important  feature,  as  any  free 
swimming  creature  not  disturbed  until  the  arrival  of  the  ground 
rope  cannot  escape  by  dimf^y  rising  or  "  striking  "  up.  This  and 
the  greater  spread  make  the  trawl  especially  suitable  tor  the  collect 
tion  of  fishes  and  other  swiftly  moving  animals.  The  first  haul  of 
the  "  Challenger  "  trawl  brought  up  fishes,  and  most  of  our  know- 
ledge of  fish  of  the  greatest  depths  is  due  to  it. 

A  tendeoicy  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  small  beam  trawl  for  deep- 
sea  work  has  latdy  shown  itself.  That  used  by  Tanner  on  the 
"  Albatross  "  has  runners  more  heart-shaped  than  the  "  Challenger*s  " 
instrument;  the  net  is  fastened  to  the  downward  and  backward 
slopix^^  edge  of  the  runner  as  well  as  to  the  beam,  being  thus  fixed 
on  thi^  sides  instead  of  one;  and  a  Norw^[ian  ^lass  float  is  fastened 
in  a  network  cover  to  that  part  of  the  net  which  is  above  and  in  front 
of  the  ground  rope  in  use,  to  assist  in  keeping  the  opening  clear. 

These  floats  can  stand  the  pressure  at  great 
depths,  and  do  not  become  waterlogged  as  do 
cork  floats.  The  largest  "  Albatross  trawl  has 
a  beam  ii  ft.  long,  runners  2  ft.  5  in.  high,  and 
its  frame  weighs  275  ft). 

Agassis  or  Blake  Trawl. — ^This  is  generally 
considered  to  possess  advantages  over  the  pre- 
ceding, and  IS  decidedly  better  for  those  not 
experts  in  trawling.  Its  frame  (fig.  x8)  consists 
of  two  iron  runners  each  the  shape  of  a  capital 
letter  D,  joined  by  iron  rods  or  pipes  which 
connect  the  middle  of  each  stroke  with  the 
correspondinsT  point  on  the  other  letter.  The 
net  is  a  tapering  one,  its  mouth  being  a  strong 
rope  bound  with  finer  rope  for  protection  till 
the  whole  reaches  a  thickness  of  some  2  in.  It 
is  fastened  to  the  frame  at  four  points  only,  the 
ends  of  the  curved  rods,  and  thus  has  a  rect- 
angular opening. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  frame  is  that  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  which  side  lands 
first  on  the  bottom;  it  is  to  the  other  trawls 
what  BaU's  dredge  is  to  an  o3rster  dredge.^  The 
course  can  also  oe  altered  during  shooting  or 
towing  the  Blake  trawl  with  far  greater  ease 
than  is  the  case  with  others.  An  Agassiz  trawl  very  successful 
in  the  North  Sea  has  the  following  dimensions :  length  of  the  con- 
necting rods  and  thereibre  of  the  mouth  8  ft.,  height  of  runners  and 
of  mouth  I  ft.  9  in.,  extreme  length  of  runners  2  ft.,  length  of  net 
II  ft.  3  in.,  weight  of  whole  trawl  94  lb,  63  of  which  are  due  to  the 
frame. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  bow  dosdy  <mr  knowledge  of  bottom- 
living  forms  bas  been  associated  with  the  instruments  of  capture 
in  use.  As  long  as  small  vessels  w^e  used  in  dredging,  the  behef 
that  life  was  limited  to  the  regions  accessible  to  them  was  widely 
spread.  The  first  known  denizens  of  great  depths  were  the 
loraminifeia  and  few  echinodorms  brought  np  by  various  sound- 
ing apparatus.  Next  with  the  dredge  and  tangles  the  number 
of  groups  obtained  was  much  greater.  As  soon  as  trawls  were 
adopted  fish  began  to  make  their  appearance.  The  greatest  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  still  probably  occur  in  the  large  and  swiftly 
moving  forms,  such  as  fi^  and  cephalopods.  As  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  move  apparatus  swiftly  over  the  bottom  in  great  depths, 
the  way  in  which  improvement  is  possible  probably  is  that  of 
increasing  the  spread  of  the  nets;  and  a  start  in  this  direction 
appeals  to  have  been  made  by  Dr  Petersen,  who  has  devised  a 
modified  otter  sieve  which  catches  fish  at  all  events  very  well, 
and  has  been  operated  already  at  considerable  depths. 

Of  the  economy  of  quite  shallow  seas,  however,  we  are  still 
largely  ignorant.  Much  as  has  been  learnt  of  the  bionomics 
of  the  sea,  it  is  but  a  commencement;  and  this  is  of  course 
especially  true  of  deep  seas.  The  dredge  and  its  kindred  have, 
bowever,  in  less  than  a  centtu'y  enabled  naturalists  to  compile  an 
inunease  mass  of  knowledge  of  the  structure,  development, 
affinities  and  distribution  of  the  animals  of  the  sea-'bed,  and  in 
the  most  accessible  seas  to  produce  emmierations  and  morpho- 
logical accouiits  of  them  of  some  approach  to  complete- 
ness. (J.  O.  B.) 

DRBLIIIGOIFRT*  CHARLB8  (159^1669),  French  Protestant 
divine,  was  bom  at  Sedan  on  the  loth  of  July  1595.  In  161& 
he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  French  Protestant  church  at 
Langres,  but  failed  to  receive  the'  necessary  royal  sanction,  and 
taify  in  i6ao  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  was  imminated 


minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Charenton.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  works  in  devoti<»ial  and  polemical 
theology,  several  of  which  had  great  influence.  His  Cateckism 
(CoUchisme  ou  insPrucHon  famUihe,  1652)  and  his  Christianas 
Defense  against  ths  Fears  of  Death  (Consolations  de  Vdme  fidHe 
contrelesfrayeursdelamartf  1651)  became  well  known  in  England 
by  means  of  translations,  which  were  very  frequently  reprinted. 
It  has  been  said  that  Daniel  Defoe  wrote  his  fiction  of  Mrs  Veal 
(A  True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  Mrs  Veal)^  who  came  from 
the  other  woild  to  recommend  the  perusal  of  Drelincourt  on 
Death,  for  theexpress  purpose  of  promoting  the  sale  of  an  English 
translation  of  the  dmsoloHons;  Defoe's  contribution  is  added 
to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  translation  (1706).  Another  popular 
work  of  his  was  Les  Visiles  charitaUes  pour  toutes  sortes  de 
pers/mnes  affligies  ( 1669) .  Drelincourt 's  controversial  works  were 
numerous.  Directed  entirely  against  Roman  Catholicism,  they 
did  much  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  Protestant  party  in 
France.    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  November  1669. 

Several  of  his  sons  were  distinguished  as  theologians  or 
physicians.  Laurent  ( 1626-168 1)  became  a  pastor,  and  was  the 
author  of  Sonnets  chritiens  sur  divers  sujets  (1677);  Charles 
(1633-1697)  was  professoiof  physic  at  the  university  of  Leiden, 
and  physician  to  the  prince  of  Orange;  Peter  (1644-17 22)  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  became  dean  of 
Armagh. 

DRBNTB>  a  province  of  Holland,  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by 
Groningen,  S.E.  by  the  Prussian  province  of  Hanover,  S.  and 
S.W.  by  Overjrsel,  and  N.W.  by  Friesland;  area,  1128  sq.  m.; 
pop.  (1900)  149,551.  The  province  of  Drente  is  a  sandy  plateau 
forming  the  kernel  of  the  surroimding  provinces.  The  soil 
consists  almost  entirely  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  is  covered  with 
bleak  moorland,  patches  of  wood,  and  fen.  This  is  only  varied 
by  the  strip  of  fertile  clay  and  grass-land  which  is  found  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  by  the  areas  of  high  fen  in  the  south- 
eastern comer  and  on  the  western  borders  near  Assen.  The 
surface  of  the  province  is  a  gentle  slope  from  the  south-west 
towards  the  north-east,  where  it  terminates  in  the  long  ridge  of 
hills  known  as  the  Hondsrug  (Dog's  Back)  extending  along  the 
eastern  border  into  Groningen.  The  watershed  of  the  province 
runs  from  east  to  west  across  the  middle  of  the  province,  along 
the  line  of  the  Orange  canal.  The  southern  streams  are  all 
collected  at  two  points  on  the  southern  borders,  namely,  at 
Meppel  and  Koevorden,  whence  they  communicate  with  the 
Zwarte  Water  and  the  Vecht  respectively  by  means  of  the 
Meppeler  Diep  and  the  Koevorden  canal.  The  Steenwyker  Aa, 
however,  enters  the  Zuider  Zee  independently.  The  northern 
rivers  all  flow  into  Groningen.  The  piles  of  granite  rocks  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  cromlechs  which  are  found  scattered  about 
this  province,  and  especially  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
Hondsrug,  have  long  been  named  Hunebedden,  from  a  popular 
superstition  that  they  were  "  Huns'  beds."  Possibly  the  word 
originally  meant  *'  beds  of  the  dead,"  or  tombs. 

Two  industries  have  for  centuries  been  associated  with  the 
barren  heaths  and  sodden  fens  so  usually  found  together  on  the 
sand-grounds,  namely,  the  cultivation  c^  buckwheat  and  peat- 
digging.  The  work  is  conducted  on  a  regular  system  of  fen 
colonization,  the  first  operation  being  directed  towards  the 
drainage  of  the  country.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  drainage 
canals  cut  at  regular  intervals  and  connected  by  means  of  cross 
ditches.  These  draining  ditches  all  have  their  issue  in  a  main 
drainage  canal,  along  which  the  transport  of  the  peat  and  peat- 
litter  takes  place  and  the  houses  of  the  colonists  are  built.  The 
heathlands  when  sufi&ciently  drained  are  prepared  for  ciiltivatibn 
by  being  cut  into  sods  and  burnt.  This  system  appears  to  have 
been  practised  already  at  the  end  of  the  17  th  century.  After 
eight  years,  however,  the  soil  becomes  exhausted,  and  twenty 
to  thirty  years  are  required  for  its  refertilization.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  buckwheat  on  these  grounds  has  decreased,  and  large 
areas  which  were  formerly  thus  treated  now  lie  waste.  Potatoes, 
rye,  oats,  beans  and  peas  are  also  largely  cultivated.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  cultivation* of  potatoes,  factories  are  established 
for   making   spirits,    ti^ade^    potato-meal,    and   straw-paper. 
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Furthermore,  a^culture  is  everywhere  accompanied  on  the 
sand-grounds  by  the  rearix^  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  assist 
in  fertilizing  the  soil.  Owing  to  the  meagreness  of  their  food  these 
animsUs  are  usually  thin  and  small,  but  are  quickly  restored 
when  placed  on  richer  grounds.  The  breeding  of  pigs  is  also 
widely  practised  on  the  sand-groimds,  as  well  as  forest  culture: 
Of  the  fen-colonies  in  Drente  the  best  known  are  those  of 
Frederiksoord  and  Veenhuizen. 

Owing  to  the  general  condition  of  poverty  which  prevailed 
after  the  French  evacuation  in  the  second  decade  of  the  19th 
century,  attention  was  turned  to  the  means  <^  industry  offered 
by  the  unreclaimed  heath-lands  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
in  181 8  the  Society  of  Charity  {Maatschappij  van  Weldadigkeid) 
was  formed  with  Count  van  den  Bosch  at  its  head.  This  society 
began  by  establishing  the  free  agricultural  colony  of  Frederiks- 
oord, about  10  m.  N.  of  Meppel,  named  after  Prince  Frederick, 
son  of  William  I.,  king  of  the  Netherlands.  An  industrious 
colonist  could  purchase  a  small  farm  on  the  estate  and  make  him- 
self independent  in  two  years.  In  addition  to  this,  various  in- 
dustries were  set  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not 
capable  of  field  work,  such  as  mat  and  rope  making,  and  jute  and 
cotton  weaving.  In  later  times  forest  culture  was  added,  and  the 
Gerard  Adriaan  van  Swieten  schools  of  forestry,  agriculture  and 
horticulture  were  established  by  Major  van  Sweiten  in  memory 
of  his  son.  A  Reformed  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church  are  also 
attached  to  the  colony.  To  this  colony  the  Society  of  Charity 
later  added  the  adjoining  colonies  of  Willemsoord  and  Kolonie 
VII.  in  Overysel,  and  Wilhelminasoord  partly  in  Friesland. 
The  colony  of  Veenhuizen  lies  about  7  m.  N.W.  of  Assen,  and 
was  founded  by  the  same  society  in  1823.  In  1859,  however, 
the  Veenhuizen  estates  were  sold  to  the  government  for  the 
purpose  of  a  penal  establishment  for  dnmkards  and  beggars. 

Owing  to  its  geographical  isolation,  the  development  of  Drente 
has  remained  behind  that  of  every  other  province  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  there  are  few  centres  of  any  importance,  either 
agricultural  or  industrial.  Hence  the  character  and  customs  of 
the  people  have  remained  peculiarly  conservative.  Assen  is  the 
chief  town.  In  the  south  Meppel  and  Roevorden  absorb  the 
largest  amount  of  trade.  Hoogeveen,  situated  between  these 
two,  owes  its  origin  to  the  fen  reclamation  which  was  begun  here 
in  1635  by  Baron  van  Echten.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
erected  into  a  barony  which  lasted  till  1795.  The  original 
industry  has  long  since  moved  onwards  to  other  parts,  but  the 
town  remains  a  prosperous  market  centre,  and  has  a  considerable 
industrial  activity.  Extensive  fir  woods  have  been  laid  out  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Zuidlaren  is  a  picturesque  village  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Hondsrug,  with  an  important  market.  The 
railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Groningen  traverses  Drente;  branch 
lines  connect  Meppel  with  Leeuwarden  and  Assen  with  DeUzjfL 

History, — ^The  early  history  of  Drente  is  obscure.  That  it 
was  inhabited  at  a  remote  date  is  proved  by  the  prehistoric 
sepulchral  mounds,  the  Hunebedden  already  mentioned.  In  the 
Sth  and  6th  centuries  the  country  was  overrun  by  Saxon  tribes, 
and  later  on  was  governed  by  coimts  under  the  Frankish  and 
German  kings.  Of  these  only  three  are  recorded,  Eberhard 
(943^944)1  Balderic  (1006)  and  Tenomo  (1025).  In  1046  the 
emperor  Henry  III.  gave  the  countship  to  the  bishop  and  chapter 
of  Utrecht,  who  governed  it  through  the  burgrave,  or  ch&telain, 
of  Koevorden,  a  dignity  which  became  hereditary  after  1143  in 
the  family  of  Ludolf  or  Roelof,  brother  of  Heribert  of  Bierum, 
bishop  of  Utrecht  (113^1150).  This  family  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line  about  1232,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  I. 
of  Borculo  (i  232-1 261),  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  Roelof  III. 
of  r.oevorden.  In  139s  Reinald  IV.  (d.  1410)  of  Borculo-Koe- 
vorden  was  deposed  by  Bishop  Frederick  of  Utrecht,  and  the 
country  was  hencefortli  administered  by  an  episcopal  official 
(amptman),  who  was,  however,  generally  a  native.  With  its 
popularly  elected  assembly  of  twenty-four  Etten  (juratv)  Drente 
remained  practically  independent.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued till  1522,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Duke  Charles  of 
Gelderland,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
in  1 536,  and  became  part  of  the  Habsburg  dominions. 


Drente  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  being 
a  district  covered  by  waste  heath  and  moor  was,  on  account  of 
its  poverty  and  sparse  population,  not  admitted  into  the  union 
as  a  separate  province,  and  it  had  no  voice  in  the  assembly  of  the 
states-general.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  but 
reconquered  by  Maurice  of  Nassau  in  1594*  During  the  years 
that  followed,  Drente,  though  unrepresented  in  the  states- 
general,  retained  its  local  independence  and  had  its  own  stadt- 
holder.  WiUiam  Louis  of  Nassau-Siegen  (d.  1620)  held  that 
office,  and  it  was  held  later  by  Maurice,  Frederick  Henry, 
William  II.  and  William  III.,  princes  of  Orange.  At  the  general 
assembly  of  165 1  Drente  put  forward  its  claim  to  admission  as  a 
province,  but  was  not  admitted.  After  the  deaths  of  William  IL 
(1650)  and  of  William  HI.  (1702)  Dpente  remained  for  a  term  of 
years  without  a  stadtholder,  but  in  1722  William  Charles  Henry 
of  the  house  of  Nassau-Siegen,  who,  through  the  extinction  of 
the  elder  Une,  had  become  prince  of  Orange,  was  elected  stadt- 
holder. His  descendants  held  that  office,  which  was  declared 
hereditary,  until  the  French  conquest  in  1795.  In  the  following 
year  Drente  at  length  obtained  the  privilege,  which  it  had  long 
sought,  of  being  reckoned  as  an  eighth  province  with  representa- 
tion in  the  states-generaL  Between  1806  and  18 13  Drente, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Netherlands,  was  incorporateci  in  the  French 
empire,  and,  with  part  of  Groningen,  formed  the  department 
of  Ems  Occidental.  With  the  accession  of  William  I.  as  king  of 
the  Netherlands  it  was  restored  to  its  old  position  as  a  province 
of  the  new  kingdom. 

DRESDEN,  a  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  71  m.  E.S.E.  from  Leipzig  and  in  m.  S.  from  Berlin 
by  railway.  It  lies  at  an  altitude  of  402  ft.  above  the  Baltic, 
in  a  broad  and  pleasant  valley  on  both  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
prospect  of  the  dty  with  its  cupolas,  towers,  spires  and  the  copper 
green  roofs  of  its  palaces,  as  seen  from  the  distance,  is  one  of 
striking  beauty.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  are  the  Altstadt 
(old  town)  with  four  old  suburbs  and  numerous  new  suburbs, 
and  the  Friedrichstadt  (separated  from  the  Altstadt  by  a  long 
railway  viaduct);  on  the  right,  the  Neustadt  (new  town), 
Antonstadt,  and  the  modem  military  suburb  Alberstadt.  Fiyt 
fine  bridges  connect  the  Altstadt  and  Neustadt.  The  beautiful 
central  bridge — the  Alte  or  Augustusbriicke — ^with  16  arches, 
built  in  X727-1731,  and  1420  ft.  long,  has  been  demolished  (1906) 
and  replaced  by  a  wider  structure.  Up-stream  are  the  two 
modem  Albert  and  Konigin  Carola  brid^,  and,  down-stream, 
the  Marien  and  the  Eisenbahn  (railway)  bridges.  The  streets 
of  the  Alstadt  are  mostly  narrow  and  somewhat  gjoomy,  those 
of  the  Neustadt  more  spacious  and  regular. 

On  accoomt  of  its  delightful  situation  and  the  many  objects  of 
interest^it  contains,  Dresden  is  often  called  ^*  German  Florence," 
a  name  first  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Herder.  The  richness  of 
its  art  treasures,  the  educational  advantages  it.  offers,  and  its 
attractive  surroundings  render  it  a  favourite  resort  of  people 
with  private  means.  There  are  a  large  jiimiber  of  foreign  resi- 
dents, notably  Austro-Hungarians  and  Russians,  and  also  a 
considerable  colony  of  English  and  Americans,  the  latter  amount- 
ing to  about  1500.  The  population  of  the  dty  on  the  ist  of 
December  1905  was  516,996,  of  whom  358,776  lived  on  the 
left  bank  (Altstadt)  and  158,220  on  the  right  (Neustadt).  The 
royal  house  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  confession,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  Lutheran  Protestants. 

Dresden  is  the  residence  of  the  king,  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  XU. 
(Saxon)  Army  Corps.  Within  two  decades  (1880-1900)  the  capital 
almost  at  a  single  bound  advanced  into  the  front  rank  of  German 
commercial  and  industrial  towns;  but  while  gaining  in  proq>erity 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  medieval  aspect.  Old  buildings  in  the 
heart  of  the  Altstadt  have  been  swept  away,  and  their  place 
occupied  by  modem  business  houses  and  new  streets.  Among 
the  public  squares  in  the  Altstadt  must  be  mentioned  the 
magnificent  Theaterplatz,  with  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  King 
John,  by  Schilling;  the  Altmarkt,  with  a  monimient  com- 
memorative of  the  war  of  1870-71;  the  Neumarkt,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  n.,by  E.  J.  H&hnel; 
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the  Postplatz,  adorned  by  a  Gothic  fountain^  by  Semper;  and 
the  Bismarckplatz  in  the  AngLo-American  quarter.  In  the 
Neustadt  are  the  market  square,  with  a  bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Augusttis  the  Strong;  the  Kaiset  Wilhelmplatz;  and  the 
Albertplatz.  The  continuous  Schlos&-,  See-  and  Prager-Strasse, 
and  the  Wilsdnifier-  and  K6mg  Joha&n-Strasse  are  the  main 
streets  in  the  Altstadt,  and  the  Hauptstrasse  in  the  Neustadt. 

The  most  imposing  churches  include  the  Roman  CathoKc 
Hofkirche,  built  (1739-1751)  by  C.  Chiavcri,  in  rococo  style,  with 
a  tower  300  ft.  high.  It  contains  a  fine  organ  by  Silbermann  and 
pictures  by  Raphael  M^igs  and  other  lutists,  the  outside  being 
adorned  with  59  statues  by  Mattidli.  On  the  Neumarkt  is  the 
Frauenkirche,  with  a  stone  cupola  rising  to  the  height  of  311  ft.; 
close  to  the  Altmarkt,  the  Kreuzkirche^  rebuilt  after  destruction 
by  fire  in  1897,  also  with  a  lofty  tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola; 
and  near  the  Postplatz  the  Sophienkirche,  with  twin  spires. 
In  the  Neustadt  is  the  Dreikdnigskirche  (dating  from  the 
1 8th  century)  with  a  high  pinnacled  tower.  Among  more 
modem  churches  may  be  mentioned:  in  the  Altstadt,  the 
Johanneskirche,  with  a  richly  decorated  interior;  the  Lukas- 
kirche;  and  the  Trinitatiskirche;  and  in  the  Neustadt,  the 
Martin  Luther-Kirche  and  the  new  garrison  church.  Apart 
from  the  chapels  in  the  royal  palaces,  Dresden  contains  in  all  32 
churches,  viz.  21  Evangelical,  6  Roman  Catholic,  a  Reformed,  a 
Russian,  an  EngHsh  (erected  by  Gilbert  Scott)  with  a  graceful  spire, 
a  Scottish  (Presbyterian),  and  an  American  (Episcopal)  church, 
the  last  a  handsome  building,  with  a  pretty  parsonage  attached. 

Of  secular  buildings,  the  most  noteworthy  are  grouped  in  the 
Altstadt  near  the  river.  The  royal  palace,  built  in  1530-1535 
by  Duke  George  (and  thus'called  Georgenschloss)^  was  thoroughly 
restored,  and  in  some  measure  rebuilt  between  1890  and  1902, 
in  German  Renaissance  style,  and  is  now  an  exceedingly  handsome 
structure.  The  Georgentor  has  been  widened,  and  through  it, 
and  beneath  the  royal  apartments,  vehicular  traffic  from  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  directed  to  the  Augustusbrticke,  The  whole 
IS  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower — ^387  ft. — the  highest  in  Dresden. 
The  interior  is  splendidly  decorated.  In  the  palace  chapel  are 
pictures  by  Rembrandt,  Nicolas  Poussin,  Guido  Reni  and 
Annibale  Caracd.  The  adjoining  Prinzen-Palais  on  the  Taschen- 
berg,  built  in  171 5,  has  a  fine  chapel,  in  which  are  various  works 
of  S.  Torelli;  it  has  also  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
Zwinger,  begun  in  1711,  and  built  in  the  rococo  style,  forms  an 
enclosure,  within  which  is  a  statue  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  I. 
It  was  intended  to  be  the  vestibule  to  a  palace,  but  now  contains 
a  number  of  collections  of  great  value.  Until  1846  it  was  open 
at  the  north  side;  but  this  space  has  since  been  occupied  by 
the  museum,  a  beautiful  Renaissance  building,  the  exterior  of 
which  is  adorned  by  statues  of  Michelangelo,  Raphael,  Giotto, 
Dante,  Goethe  and  other  artists  and  poets  by  Rietschel  and 
Hahnel,  and  it  contains  the  famous  picture  gallery.  The  Brtihl 
palace,  built  hi  1 73  7  by  Count  Brtihl,  the  minister  of  Augustus  II., 
has  been  in  some  measure  demolished  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Standehaus  (diet  house),  with  its  main  facade  facing  the  Hof- 
kirche;  before  the  main  entrance  there  is  an  equestrian  statue 
(1 906)  of  King  Albert.  Close  by  is  the  Brtihl  Terrace,  approached 
by  a  fine  fight  of  steps,  on  which  are  groups,  by  Schilling, 
representing  Morning,  Evening,  Day  and  Night.  The  terrace 
commands  a  view  of  the  Elbe  and  the  distant  heights  of  Loschwitz 
and  the  Weisser  Hirsch,  but  the  prospect  has  of  late  years 
become  somewhat  marred,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  town 
up  the  river  and  to  the  two  new  up-stream  bridges.  The  Japanese 
palace  in  the  Neustadt,  built  in  171 5  as  a  summer  residence  for 
Augustus  n.,  receives  its  name  from  certain  oriental  figures 
with  which  it  is  decorated;  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Augusteum 
and  contains  the  royal  library.  Among  other  buildings  of  note 
is  the  Hoftheatre,  a  magnificent  edifice  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  built  after  the  designs  of  Semper,  to  replace  the  theatre 
burnt  in  1869,  and  completed  in  1878.  A  new  town  hall  of  huge 
dimensions,  also  in  German  Renaissance,  with  an  octagon  tower 
400  ft.  in  height,  stands  on  the  former  southern  ramparts  of  the 
inner  town,  dose  to  the  Kreuzkirche.  In  the  Altstadt  the  most 
striking  of  the  newer  edifices  is  the  Kunstakademie,  constructed 


from  designs  by  K.  Lipsius  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  styles 
1890-1894.  The  Albertinum,  formerly  the  arsenal,  built  in 
3^559*^5^3,  ^^  rebuilt  1884-1889,  and  fitted  up  as  a  museum 
of  oriental  and  classical  antiquities,  and  as  the  depository  of  the 
state  archives.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe  in  Neustadt  stand 
the  fine  buildings  of  the  ministries  of  war,  of  finance,  justice, 
the  interior  and  education.  The  public  monuments  of  Dresden 
also  include  the Moritz  Monument,  arelief  dedicated  by  the  elector 
Augustus  to  his  brother  Maurice,  a  statue  of  Weber  the  composer 
by  Rietschel,  a  bron2e  statue  of  Theodor  Kamer  by  H&hnel,  the 
Bdetschel  monument  on  the  Brtihl  Terrace  by  Schilling,  a  bust 
of  Gut2kow,and  a  statue  of  Bismarck  on  the  promenade.  In 
the  suburbs  which  encircle  the  old  town  are  to  be  noted  the  vast 
central  Hauptbahnhof  (1893-1898)  occupying  the  «ite  of  the  old 
B5hmischer  railway  station,  the  new  premises  of  the  municipal 
hospital  and  the  Ausstellungs^Halle  (exhibition  buildings). 

The  chief  pleasure-ground  of  Dresden  is  the  Grosser  Garten, 
in  which  there  are  a  summer  theatre,  the  Reitschel  museum, 
and  a  chd,teau  containing  a  museum  of  antiquities.  The 
latter  is  composed  chiefly  of  objects  removed  from  the  churches 
in  consequence  of  the  Reformation.  Near  the  ch&teau  is  the 
zoological  garden,  formed  in  i860,  and  excellently  arranged. 
A  little  to  the  south  of  Dresden,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
is  the  village  Rilcknitz,  in  which  is  Moreau's  monument,  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  mortally  wounded  in  1 8 1 3 .  The  moun- 
tains of  Saxon  Switzerland  are  seen  from  this  neighbourhood. 

Aft. — Dresden  owes  a  large  part  of  its  fame  to  its  extenave 
artistic,  literary  and  scientific  collections.  Of  these  the  most 
valuable  is  its  splendid  picture  gallery,  founded  by  Augustus  I. 
and  increased  by  his  successors  at  great  cost.  It  is  in  the  museum, 
and  contains  about  2500  pictures,  being  especially  rich  in  sped- 
mens  of  the  Italian,  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools.  The  gem  of  the 
collection  is  Raphael's  "  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  for  which  a  room 
is  set  apart.  There  is  also  a  special  room  for  the  "  Madonna  *' 
of  the  younger  Holbein.  Other  paintings  with  which  the  name 
of  the  gallery  is  generaUy  associated  are  Correggio's  "  La  Notte  " 
and  "  Mary  Magdalene  ";  Titian's  "  Tribute  Money  "  and 
"Venus";  "The  Adoration"  and  "The  Marriage  in  Cana," 
by  Paul  Veronese;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  "  Abraham's  Sacrifice  "; 
Rembrandt's  "  Portrait  of  Himself  with  his  Wife  sitting  on  his 
Knee  ";  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris  "  and  "  The  Boar  Hunt,"  by 
Rubens;  Van  Dyck's  "  Charles  I.,  his  Queen,  and  their  Children." 

Of  modem  painters,  this  magnificent  collection  contains 
masterpieces  by  Defregger,  Vautier,  Makart,  Munkacsy,  Fritz 
von  Uhde,  Bdcklin,  Hans  Thoma;  portraits  by  Leon  Pohle, 
Ddaroche  and  Sargent;  landscapes  by  Andreas  and  Oswald 
Achenbach  and  allegorical  works  by  Sascha  Schneider.  In 
separate  compartments  there  are  a  number  of  crayon  portraits, 
most  of  them  by  Rosalba  Carriera,  and  views  of  Dresden  by 
Canaletto  and  other  artists.  Besides  the  picture  gallery  the 
musetmi  includes  a  magnificent  collection  of  engravings  and 
drawings.  There  are  upwards  of  400,000  specimens,  arranged 
in  twelve  classes,  so  as  to  mark  the  great  epochs  in  the  history 
of  art.  A  collection  of  casts,  likewise  in  the  museum,  is  designed 
to  display  the  progress  of  plastic  art  from  the  time  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Assyrians  to  modem  ages.  This  collection  was  begun 
by  Raphael  Mengs,  who  secured  casts  of  the  most  valuable 
antiques  in  Italy,  .some  of  which  no  longer  exist. 

The  Japanese  palace  contains  a  public  library  of  more  than 
400,000  volimies,  with  about  3000  MSS.  and  20,000  maps.  It  is 
especially  rich  in  the  ancient  classics,  and  in  works  bearing  on 
literary  history  and  the  history  of  Germany,  Poland  and  France. 
There  are  also  a  valuable  cabinet  of  coins  and  a  collection  of 
ancient  works  of  art.  A  collection  of  porcelain  in  the  "  Museum 
Johanneum  "  (which  once  contained  the  picture  gallery)  is  made 
up  of  specimens  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  East  Indian,  Sevres  and 
Meissen  manufacture,  carefully  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
There  is  in  the  same  building  an  excellent  Historical  Museum. 
In  the  Griine  Gewolbe  (Green  Vault)  of  the  Royal  Palace,  so 
called  from  the  character  of  its  original  decorations,  there  is  an 
unequalled  coUection  of  precious  stones,  pearls  and  works  of  art  in 
gold,  silver,  amber  and  ivory.    The  objects,  which  are  about  3000 
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in  nuimber)  are  arranged  in  eight  rooms.  They  include  the  regalia 
of  Augustus  IL  as  king  of  Poland;  the  electoral  sword  of  Saxony; 
a  group  by  Dinglinger,  in  gold  and  enamel,  representing  the  court 
6f  the  grand  mogul  Aurungzebe,  and  consisting  of  13  a  figures 
upon  a  plate  of  silver  4  it.  4  in.  square;  the  largest  onyx  known, 
6}  in.  by  2^  in.;  a  pearl  representing  the  dwarf  of  Charles  II, 
of  Spain;  and  a  green  brilliant  weighing  40  carats.  The  royal 
palace  also  has  a  gallery  of  arms  consisting  of  more  than  2000 
weapons  of  artistic  or  historical  value.  In  the  Zwinger  are  the 
zoological  and  mineralogical  museums  and  a  collection  of  instru- 
ments used  in  mathematical  and  physical  science.  Among  other 
collections  is  that  of  the  Komer  museum  with  nimierous 
reminiscences  of  the  Goethe-Schiller  epoch,  and  of  the  wars  of 
liberation  (18 13-15),  and  containing  valuable  manuscripts  and 
relics.  Founded  by  Hofrath  Dr  £mil  Peschel,  it  has  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  city. 

Education, — Dresden  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  well-known 
scientific  associations.  The  educational  institutions  are  niunerous 
and  of  a  high  order,  including  a  technical  high  school  (with  about 
xioo  students),  which  enjoys  the  privilege  of  conferring  the 
degrees  of  doctor  of  engineering,  doctor  of  technical  sciences, 
&c.,  a  veterinary  college,  a  political-economic  institution 
(Gehestiftung),  with  Ubrary,  a  school  of  architects,  a  royal  and 
four  municipal  gymnasia,  numerous  lower  grade  and  popular 
schools,  the  royal  conservatorium  for  music  and  drama,  and  a 
celebrated  academy  of  painting.  Dresden  has  several  important 
hospitals,  asylums  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

Music  and  the  Theatres, — Besides  the  two  royal  theatres, 
Dresden  possesses  several  minor  theatres  and  music  halls.  The 
pride  of  place  in  the  world  of  music  is  held  by  the  orchestra 
attached  to  the  court  theatre.  Founded  by  Augustus  II.,  it  has 
become  famous  throughout  the  world,  owing  to  the  masters  who 
have  from  time  to  time  been  assodated  with  it — such  as  Paer, 
Weber,  Rdssiger  and  Wagner.  Symphony  and  popular  concerts 
are  held  throughout  the  year  in  various  public  haUs,  and,  during 
the  winter,  concerts  of  church  music  are  frequently  given  in  the 
Protestant  Kreuz-  and  Frauen-Kirchen^  and  on  Sundays  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church. 

Communications  and  Industries, — Dresden  lies  at  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  railway  system,  which  places  it  in  communication 
with  the  chief  dries  of  northern  and  central  Germany  as  well  as 
with  Austria  and  the  East.  Here  cross  the  grand  trunk  lines 
Berlin- Vienna,  Chemnitz-Gorlitz-Breslau.  It  is  connected  by 
two  lines  of  railway  with  Leipzig  and  by  local  lines  with  neighbour- 
ing smaller  towns.  The  navigarion  on  the  Elbe  has  of  recent 
years  largely  developed,  and,  in  addirion  to  trade  by  river  with 
Bohemia  and  Magdeburg-Hamburg,  there  is  a  considerable 
pleasure-boat  traffic  during  the  summer  months.  The  com- 
miuiicarions  within  the  city  are  maintained  by  an  excellent 
system  of  dectric  trams,  which  brin^  the  more  distant  suburbs 
into  easy  connexion  with  the  business  centre.  A  considerable 
business  is  done  on  the  exchange,  chiefiy  in  local  industrial 
shares,  and  the  financial  insritutions  number  some  fifty  banks, 
among  them  branches  of  the  Rdchs  Bank  and  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank.  Among  the  more  notable  industries  may  be  mentioned 
the  manufacture  of  china  (see  Ceramics),  of  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  dgarettes,  chocolate,  coloured  postcards,  perfumery, 
straw-plairing,  artificial  flowers,  agricultural  machinery,  paper, 
photographic  and  other  sdentific  instruments.  There  are  several 
great  breweries;  corn  trade  is  carried  on,  and  an  extensive  business 
is  done  in  books  and  objects  of  art. 

Surroundings, — The  environs  of  the  dty  are  dehghtful.  To 
the  north  are  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Lossnitz  commanding 
views  of  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Meissen;  behind 
them,  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  is  the  castle  of  Moritzburg,  the 
hunting  box  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  3  m.  above  the  dty,  lies  the  village  of  Loschwitz,  where 
Scluller,  in  the  summer  of  1786,  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his 
Don  Carlos:  above  it  on  the  fringe  of  the  Dresdner  Heide,  the 
climatic  health  resort  Weisser-Hirsch;  farther  up  the  river 
towards  Pima  the  royal  summer  palace  Pillnitz;  to  the  south 
the  Plauensche  Grund,  and  still  farther  the  Rabenauer  Gnind. 


JETisftTry.— Dresden  (Old  SU^v  Drexga^iox^t^  Drezgis^an,  forest- 
dwellers),,  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in  1206,  i&of  Slavonic 
origin,  and  was  originally  founded  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Neustadt,  which  is  thus  actually  the  old 
town.  It  became  the  capital  of  Henry  the  Illustrious,  margrave 
of  Meissen,  in  1270,  but  belongjsd  for  some  time  after  his  death, 
first  to  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  and  next  to  the  margrave  of 
Brandenburg.  Early  in  the  14th  century  it  was  restored  to  the 
margrave  of  Meissen.  On  the  division  of  Saxony  in  1485  it 
fell  to  the  Albertine  line,  which  has  since  hdd  it.  Having  been 
burned  almost  to  the  ground  in  1491,  it  was  rebuilt;  and  in  the 
1 6th  century  the  fortifications  were  begui;uuid  gradually  extended. 
John  George  II.,  in  the  17  th  century,  formed  the  Grosser  Garten, 
and  otherwise  greatiy  improved  the  town;  but  it  was  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18  th  century,  under  Augustus  I.  and  Augustus  II.,  who 
were  kings  of  Poland  as  well  as  dectors  of  Saxony,  that  Dresden 
assumed  something  like  its  present  appearance.  The  Neustadt, 
which  had  been  burned  down  in  the  17th  century,  was  founded 
anew  by  Augustas  I. ;  he  also  founded  Friedrichstadt.  The  town 
suffered  severely  during  the  Seven  Years*  War,  bdng  bombarded 
in  1760.  Some  damage  was  also  inflicted  on  it  in  1813,  when 
Napoleon  made  it  the  centre  of  hisoperations;  oneof  the  buttresses 
and  two  arches  of  the  old  bridge  were  then  blown  up.  The  dis- 
mantling of  the  fortifications  had  been  begun  by  the  French  in 
1 8 10,  and  was  gradually  completed  after  1817,  the  space  occupied 
by  them  being  appropriated  to  gardens  and  promenades.  Many 
buildings  were  completed  or  founded  by  King  Anthony,  from 
whom  Antonstadt  derives  its  name.  Dresden  again  suffered 
severdy  during  the  revolution  of  1849,  hut  all  traces  of  the 
disturbances  which  then  took  place  were  soon  effaced.  In  1 866  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  who  did  not  finally  evacuate  it 
until  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Since  that  time  numerous 
improvements  have  been  carried  out. 

See  Liodau,  Geschichie  der  Haupt^  und  Residenzstadt  Dresden 
(2  vols.,  Dresden,  1884-1885);  PrtUss,  Geschichte  des  Hof theaters 
in  Dresden  (Dresden,  1877);  Schumann,  Filhrer  durch  die  konigL 
Scanmlungen  zu  Dresden  (1903);  Woerl,  Fuhrer  durch  Dresden; 
Daniel,  Deutschland  (1894). 

Battle  of  Dkssden,  The  battie  of  Dresden,  the  last  of  the 
great  victories  of  Napoleon,  was  fought  on  the  26th  and  27th 
of  August  1813.  The  intervention  of  Austria  in  the  War  of 
Liberation,  and  the  consequent  advance  of  the  Allies  under  the 
Austrian  field-marshal  Prince  Schwarzenberg  from  Prague  upon 
Dresden,  recalled  Napoleon  from  Silesia,  where  he  was  engaged 
against  the  Prussians  and  Russians  under  Bliicher.  Only  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  time,  indeed,  was  he  able  to  bring  back  sufiBcient 
troops  for  the  first  day's  battle.  He  detached  a  colimin  under 
Vandamme  to  the  mountains  to  interpose  between  Schwarzen- 
berg and  Prague  (see  Napoleonic  Campaigns);  the  rest  of  the 
army  pressed  on  by  forced  marches  for  Dresden,  around  which 
a  position  for  the  whole  army  had  been  chosen  and  fortified, 
though  at  the  moment  this  was  hdd  by  less  than  20,000  men 
imder  Gouvion  St  Cyr,  who  retired  thither  from  the  mountains, 
leaving  a  garrison  in  Konigstdn,  and  had  repeatedly  sent  reports 
to  the  emperor  as  to  the  allied  masses  gathering  to  the  south- 
ward. The  battie  of  the  first  day  began  late  in  the  afternoon, 
for  Schwarzenberg  waited  as  long  as  possible  for  the  corps  of 
Klenau,  which  formed  his  extreme  left  wing  on  the  Frdberg 
road.  At  last,  about  6  p.m.  he  dedded  to  wait  no  longer,  and 
six  heavy  columns  of  attack  advanced  against  the  suburbs 
defended  by  St  Cyr  and  now  also  by  the  leading  troops  of  the 
main  army.  Three  hundred  gims  covered  the  assault,  and 
Dresden  was  set  on  fire  in  places  by  the  cannonade,  while  the 
French  columns  marched  unceasingly  over  the  bridges  and 
through  the  Altstadt.  On  the  right  the  Russians  under  Wittgen- 
stein advanced  from  Striesen,  the  Prussians  under  EUeist  through 
the  Grosser  Garten,  whilst  Prussians  under  Prince  Augxistus  and 
Austrians  under  Colloredo  moved  upon  the  Moczinski  redoubt, 
which  was  the  scpne  of  the  most  desperate  fighting,  and  was 
repeatedly  taken  and  retaken.  The  attack  to  the  westward  was 
carried  out  by  the  other  Austrian  corps;  Klenau.  however,  was 
still  far  distant.  In  the  end,  the  French  defences  remained 
unshaken.     Ney  led  a  counter-attack  against  the  Allies'  left, 
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the  Moczinski  redoubt  wa3  definitely  recaptured  from  Colloredo, 
and  the  Prussians  were  driven  out  of  the  Grosser  Garten.  The 
coup  of  the  Allies  had  failed,  for  every  hour  saw  the  aJrival  of 
fresh  forces  oa  the  side  of  Napoleon,  and  at  length  the  Austrian 
leader  drew  off  his  men  to  the  heights  again.  He  was  prepared 
to  fight  another  battle  on  the  morrow — indeed  he  could  scarcely 
have  avoided  it  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  for  behind  him  lay  the 
mouDtain  dehles,  towards  which  Vandamme  was  marching  wilh 
all  speed. 

Napoleon's  plan  for  the  37th  was,  as  usual,  simple  in  its  outline. 
As  at  Friedland,  a  ravine  separated  a  part  of  the  hostile  hue  of 
battle  from  the  rest.  The  villages  west  of  the  Plauen  ravine  and 
even  Ubda  were  occupied  in  the  early  moraing  by  General 
Metzko  with  the  leading  division  of  Klenau's  corps  from  Freiberg, 
and  upon  Metzko  Napoleon  intended  first  to  throw  the  weight 
of  liis  attack,  giving  to  Victor's  infantry  and  the  cavalry  of 
Murat,  king  of  Naples,  the  task  of  overwhelming  the  isolated 
Austrians.  The  centre,  aided  by  the  defences  of  the  Dresden 
suburbs,  could  hold  its  own,  as  the  events  of  the  26th  had 
shown,  the  left,  now  under  Ney,  with  whom  served  Kellermann's 


cavalry  and  the  Young  Guard,  was  to  attack  Wittgenstein's 
Russians  on  the  Pirna  road.  Thus,  for  once.  Napoleon  decided 
to  attack  both  flanks  of  the  enemy.  His  motives  in  so  doing 
have  been  much  discussed  by  the  critics;  Vandamme's  move- 
ments, it  may  be  suggested,  contributed  to  the  French  emperor's 
plan,  which  if  carried  out  would  open  the  Pima  road.  Still, 
the  left  attack  may  have  had  a  purely  tactical  object,  for  in 
that  quarter  was  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians  and  Russians, 
and  Napoleon's  method  was  always  to  concentrate  the  fury  of 
the  attack  on  the  heaviest  masses  of  the  enemy,  i.e.  the  best 
target  for  his  own  artiUery.  A  very  heavy  rainstorm  during  the 
night  seriously  affected  the  movements  of  troops  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  all  to  Napoleon's  advantage,  for  his  more  mobile 
artillery,  reinforced  by  every  horse  available  in  and  about 
Dresden,  was  stiU  able  to  move  where  the  Allied  guns  sank  in 
mud.  Further,  if  the  cavalry  had  to  walk,  or  at  most  trot,  through 
the  fields  the  opposing  infantry  was  almost  always  unable  to  fire 
their  muskets.  "  You  cannot  fire;  surrender,"  said  Murat  to 
an  Austrian  battalion  in  the  battle.  "  Never,"  they  replied; 
"  you  cannot  charge  us."  On  the  appearance  of  Murat's  horse 
artillery,  however,  they  had  to  surrender  at  once.  Under  such 
conditions,  Metzko,  unsupported  either  by  Klenau  or  the  main 
army  beyond  the  ravine,  was  an  easy  victim.  Victor  from  Lobda 
drove  in  the  advanced  posts  and  assaulted  the  line  of  villages 
Wolfnitz-Toltschen;  Metzko  had  to  retire  to  the  higher  ground 
S.W.  of  the  first  line,  and  Murat,  with  an  overwhelming  cavalry 
force  from  Cotta  and  Burgstadl,  outflanked  bis  left,  broke  up 


whole  battalions,  and  finally,  with  the  assistance  of  the  renewed 
frontal  attack  of  Victor's  infantry,  annihilated  the  division. 
The  Austrian  corps  of  Gyulai  arrived  too  late  to  save  it.  A  few 
formed  bodies  escaped  across  the  ravine,  but  Metzko  and  three- 
fourths  of  his  men  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

Meanwhile  Ney  on  the  other  flank,  with  his  left  on  the  PUhuU 
road  and  his  right  on  the  Grosser  Garten,  had  opened  his  attack. 
The  Russians  offered  a  strenuous  resistance,  defending  Seidnitz, 
Gross  Dobritz  and  Reick  with  their  usual  steadiness,  and  Ney  was 
so  far  advanced  that  several  generals  at  the  Allied  headquarters 
suggested  a  counter-attack  of  the  centre  by  way  of  Strehlen, 
BO  as  to  cut  off  the  French  left  from  Dresden.  This  plan  was 
adopted,  but,  owing  to  various  misunderstandings,  failed  of 
execution.  Thus  the  Allied  centre  remained  inactive  all  day, 
cannonaded  by  the  Dresden  redoubts.  One  incident  only,  but 
that  of  great  importance,  took  place  here.  The  tsar,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  Schwarzenberg  and  a  very  targe  headquarter  staff 
watched  the  fighting  from  a  hill  near  R&cknitz  and  offered  an 
easy  mark  to  the  French  guns.  In  default  of  formed  bodies  to 
fire  at,  the  latter  had  for  a  moment  ceased  fire;  Napoleon, 
riding  by,  half  carelessly  told  them  to  reopen,  and  one  of  their 
first  shots,  directed  at  3000  yards  range  against  the  mass  of 
ofiicers  on  the  sky-line,  mortally  wounded  General  Moreau,  who 
was  standing  by .  the  emperor  Alexander,  A  council  of  war 
followed.  The  AUied  sovereigns  were  for  continuing  the  fight; 
Schwarzenberg,  however,  knowing  the  exhaustion  of  his  troops 
decided  to  retreat.  As  at  Bautzen,  the  French  cavalry  was 
unable  to  make  any  effective  pursuit. 

The  forces  engaged  were  0,ooo  French,  Saxons,  &c.,  and 
300,000  Austrians,  Russians  and  Prussians.  The  French  losses 
were  about  10,000,  or  a  little  over  10%,  those  of  the  Allies 
38,000  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners  (the  latter  23,000)  or  ig%. 
They  lost  also  15  colours  and  26  guns. 

DBE8S  {from  the  Fr.  dresser,  to  set  out,  arrange,  formed  from 
Lat.  directus,  arranged,  dirigere,  to  direct,  arrange),  a  substantive 
of  which  the  current  meaning  is  that  of  clothing  or  costume  in 
general,  or,  specifically,  the  principal  outer  garment  worn  by  a 
woman  (see  Costxime),  The  verb  "  to  dress "  has  various 
apphcations  which  can  be  deduced  from  its  original  meaning. 
It  is  thus  used  not  only  of  the  putting  on  of  clothing,  but  of  the 
preparing  and  finishing  of  leather,  the  preparation  of  food  for 
eating,  the  application  of  cleansing  and  healing  substances  or  of 
bandages,  &c.,  to  a  wound,  the  drawing  up  in  a  correct  line  of  a 
body  of  troops,  and,  generally,  adorning  or  decking  out,  as  of 
a  ship  with  flags.  In  the  language  of  the  theatre  the  "  dresser  " 
is  the  person  who  looks  after  the  actor's  wardrobe  and  assists 
him  in  the  changing  of  his  costumes.  For  the  printer's  use  of 
"  dresser  "  see  Typography. 

DRESSER,  in  furniture,  a  form  of  sideboard.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Fr,  dressoir,  a  piece  of  furniture  used  to  range  or 
rfrewer  the  more  costly  appointments  of  the  table.  Tbeappliancc 
is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  credence  and  the  buffet,  and  is, 
indeed,  a  much  more  legitimate  inheritor  of  their  functions  than 
the  modern  sideboard,  which,  as  we  know  it,  is  practically  an 
18th-century  invention.  It  developed  into  its  present  shape 
about  the  second  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  and  has  since  then 
changed  but  little.  As  a  piece  of  movable  furniture  it  was 
made  rarely,  if  at  all,  after  the  beginning  of  the  igth  century 
until  the  revival  of  interest  in  what  is  called  "  farmhouse 
furniture  "  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  aoth  century  led  in 
the  first  place  to  the  construction  of  many  imitation  antique 
dressers  from  derelict  pieces  of  old  oak,  and  especially  from 
panels  of  chests,  and  in  the  second  to  the  making  of  avowed 
imitations.  The  dresser  conformed  to  a  model  which  varied 
only  in  detail  and  in  ornament.  Its  simple  and  agreeable  form 
consisted  of  a  long  and  rather  narrow  table  or  slab,  with  drawers 
or  cupboards  beneath  and  a  tall  upright  dosed-in  back  arranged 
with  a  varying  number  of  shallow  shelves  for  the  reception  of 
plates;  books  for  mugs  were  often  fixed  upon  the  face  of  these 
shelves.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  small  cupboards 
were  often  added  to  the  superstructure.  The  majority  of  these 
dressers  were  made  of  oak,  but  when,  early  in  the  Georgian  period 
vin.  19 
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mahogany  came  into  general  use,  they  were  frequently  inlaid 
with  that  wood;  holly  and  box  were  also  used  for  inlaying,  most 
frequently  in  the  shape  of  plain  bands  or  lines.  A  peculiarly 
effective  combination  of  oak  and  mahogany  is  found  in  the 
dressers,  as  in  other  "  farmhouse  furniture,"  made  on  the  borders 
of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire.  The  excellence  of  the  work  of 
this  kind  in  that  district  and  in  the  country  lying  west  of  it  may 
perhaps  explain  the  expression  "  Welsh  dresser,"  which  is  now 
no  more  than  a  trade  term,  not  necessarily  suggestive  of  the 
place  of  origin,  and  applied  to  all  dressers  of  this  type.  They  are 
most  frequently  found  in  the  houses  of  small  yeomen  and  sub- 
stantial farmers,  into  which  fashion  penetrated  slowly.  The  dresser 
is  now  most  familiar  as  necessary  plenishing  of  the  kitchen,  in 
which  it  is  invariably  a  fixture.  In  form  it  is  essentially  identical 
with  the  movable  variety,  but  it  is  usually  much  larger,  is  made 
of  deal  or  other  soft  wood,  and  the  superstructure  has  no  back. 

DREUX,  a  town  of  north-western  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Eure-et-Loir,  27  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Chartres  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906)  8209.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Blaise,  which  at  this  point  divides  into  several  arms.  It  is 
overlooked  from  the  north  by  an  eminence  on  which  stands  a 
ruined  medieval  castle;  within  the  enclosure  of  this  building 
is  a  gorgeous  chapel,  begun  in  18 16  by  the  dowager  duchess  of 
Orleans,  and  completed  and  adorned  at  great  cost  by  Louis 
Philippe.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Orleans  family,  chief 
among  them  that  of  Louis  Philippe,  whose  remains  were  removed 
from  England  to  Dreux  in  1876.  The  sculptures  on  the  tombs 
and  the  stained  glass  of  the  chapel  windows  are  masterpieces 
of  modern  art.  The  older  of  the  two  h6tels-de-ville  of  Dreux 
was  built  in  the  early  i6th  century,  chiefly  by  Clement  Metezau, 
the  founder  of  a  famous  family  of  architects,  natives  of  the 
town.  It  is  notable  both  for  the  gracefid  carvings  of  the  facade 
and  for  the  fine  staircase  and  architectural  details  of  the  interior. 
The  church  of  St  Pierre,  which  is  Gothic  in  style,  contains  good 
stained  glass  and  other  works  of  art.  The  town  has  a  statue  of 
the  poet  Jean  de  Rotrou,  born  there  in  1609.  Dreux  is  the  seat 
of  a  subprefect.  Among  the  public  institutions  are  tribimals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  and  a  communal  coUege.  The 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  metal-founding  and  tanning, 
are  carried  on,  and  there  is  trade  in  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
products  and  poultry. 

Dreux  was  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribe  of  the  Durocasses. 
In  1 188  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  English;  and  in  1562 
Gaspard  de  Coligny,  and  Louis  I.,  prince  of  Cond6,  were  defeated 
in  its  vicinity  by  Anne  de  Montmorency  and  Francis,  duke  of 
Guise.  In  1593  Henry  IV.  captured  the  town  after  a  fortnight's 
siege.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  on  the  9th  of  October 
1870,  was  subsequently  evacuated,  and  was  again  taken,  on  the 
17  th  of  November,  by  General  Von  Tresckow.  In  the  10 th 
century  Dreux  was  the  chief  town  of  a  countship,  which  Odo, 
count  of  Chartres,  ceded  to  king  Robert,  and  Louis  VI.  gave  to 
his  son  Robert,  whose  grandson  Peter  of  Dreux,  younger  brother 
of  Count  Robert  III.,  became  duke  of  Brittany  by  his  marriage 
with  Alix,  daughter  of  Constance  of  Brittany  by  her  second 
husband  Guy  of  Thouars.  By  the  marriage  of  the  countess 
Jeanne  II.  with  Louis,  viscount  of  Thouars  (d.  1370) ,  the  Capetian 
countship  of  Dreux  passed  into  the  Thouars  family.  In  1377 
and  1378,  however,  two  of  the  three  co-heiresses  of  Jeanne, 
Perronelle  and  Marguerite,  sold  their  shares  of  the  coimtship 
to  King  Charles  V.  Charles  VI.  gave  it  to  Amaud  Amanien 
d'Albret,  but  took  it  back  in  order  to  give  it  to  his  brother  Louis 
of  Orleans  (1407);  later  he  gave  it  back  to  the  lords  of  Albret. 
Francis  of  Cleves  laid  claim  to  it  in  the  i6th  century  as  heir  of 
the  d'Albrets  of  Orval,  but  the  parlement  of  Paris  declared  the 
coimtship  to  be  crown  property.  It  was  given  to  Catherine  de' 
Medici  (1539),  then  to  Francis,  duke  of  Alengon  (1569);  it  was 
pledged  to  Charles  de  Bourbon,  count  of  Soissons,  and  through 
him  passed  to  the  houses  of  Orleans,  Vend6me  and  Cond6. 

DREW,  the  name  of  a  family  of  American  actors.  John 
Drew  (18 27-1 862)  was  bom  in  Dublin  and  made  his  first  New 
York  appearance  in  1846.  He  played  Irish  and  light  comedy 
parts  with  success  in  all  the  American  cities,  and  was  manager 


of  the  Arch  Street  theatre  in  Philadelphia.  He  visited  England 
in  1855,  and  Australia  in  1859,  and  died  in  Philadelphia.  His 
wife,  Louise  Lane  Drew  (1820-1897),  was  the  daughter  of  a 
London  actor,  and  in  1827  went  to  America,  appearing  as  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  elder  Booth's  Richard  III.,  and  as  Albert 
to  Edwin  Forrest's  William  Tell.  After  this  she  starred  as  a 
child  actress,  and  then  as  leading  lady.  She  had  been  twice 
married  before  she  became  Mrs  Drew  in  1850.  Fom  1861  to 
1892  she  had  the  management  of  the  Arch  Street  theatre  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1880  she  toured  with  Joseph  Jefferson  in  his 
elaborate  revival  of  The  RivalSy  playing  Mrs  Malaprop  to  per- 
fection. She  had  three  children,  John,  Sidney  and  Georgiana, 
wife  of  Maurice  Barrymore  ( 1847-190 5),  and  mother  of 
Lionel  and  Ethel  Barrymore,  all  actors.  The  eldest  son,  John 
Drew  (b.  1853),  began  his  stage  career  under  his  mother's 
management  in  Philadelphia  as  Plumper  in  Cool  as  a  Cucumber^ 
on  the  22nd  of  March  1873;  and  after  playing  with  Edwin 
Booth  and  others,  became  leading  man  in  Augustin  Daly*s 
company  in  1879.  His  association  with  this  company,  and  ii^ith 
Ada  Rehan  as  the  leading  lady,  constituted  a  brilliant  period 
in  recent  stage  history,  his  Petruchio  being  only  one,  though 
perhaps  the  most  striking,  of  a  series  of  famous  impersonations. 
In  1892  he  left  Daly's  company,  and  began  a  career  as  a  "  star." 
DREW,  SAMUEL  (1765-1833),  English  theologian,  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  St  Austell,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  6th  of  March  1765. 
His  father  was  a  poor  farm  labourer,  and  could  not  afford  to 
send  him  to  school  long  enough  even  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
At  ten  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and  at  twenty  he 
settled  in  the  town  of  St  Austell,  first  as  manager  for  a  shoemaker, 
and  in  1787  began  business  on  his  own  account.  He  had  already 
gained  a  reputation  in  his  narrow  circle  as  a  keen  debater  and  a 
jovial  companion,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  several  smuggh'ng 
adventures.  He  was  first  aroused  to  serious  thought  in  1785  by 
a  funeral  sermon  preached  over  his  elder  brother  by  Adam 
Clarke.  He  joined  the  Methodists,  was  soon  employed  as  a 
class  leader  and  local  preacher,  and  continued  to  preach  till 
a  few  months  before  his  death.  His  opportunities  of  gaining 
knowledge  were  very  scanty,  but  he  strenuously  set  himself  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  It  is  stated  that  an  accidental  intro- 
duction to  Locke's  great  essay  determined  the  ultimate  direction 
of  his  studies.  In  1798  the  first  part  of  Thomas  Paine's  Age  of 
Reason  was  put  into  his  hands;  and  in  the  foUowing  year  he 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  publishing  his  Remarks 
on  that  work.  The  book  was  favourably  received,  and  was 
republished  in  1820.  Drew  had  begun  to  meditate  a  greater 
attempt  before  he  wrote  his  Remarks  on  Paine;  a,ndy  encouraged 
by  the  antiquary  John  Whi taker,  he  published  his  Essay  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul  in  1802.  This 
work  made  the  "  Cornish  metaphysician,"  as  he  was  called, 
widely  known,  and  for  some  time  it  held  a  high  place  in  the 
judgment  of  the  religious  world  as  a  conclusive  argument  on 
its  subject.  A  fifth  edition  appeared  in  183 1.  Drew  continued 
to  work  at  his  trade  till  1805,  when  he  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Dr  Thomas  Coke,  a  prominent  Wesleyan  official,  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literature.  In  1809 
he  published  his  Essay  on  the  Identity  and  General  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body,  perhaps  the  most  original  of  his  works, 
which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1822.  In  18 14  he  completed 
a  history  of  Cornwall  begun  by  F.  Hitchins.  In  1 8 1 9  he  removed 
to  Liverpool,  being  appointed  editor  of  the  Imperial  Magazine, 
then  newly  established,  and  in  182 1  to  London,  the  business 
being  then  transferred  to  the  capital.  Here  he  filled  the  p>ost 
of  editor  till  his  death,  and  had  also  the  supervision  of  all 
works  issued  from  the  Caxton  Press.  He  was  an  unsuccessful 
competitor  for  the  Burnett  prize  offered  in  181 1  for  an  essay  on 
the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  The  work  which  he  then 
wrote,  and  which  in  his  own  judgment  was  his  best,  was  published 
in  1820,  under  the  title  of  An  Attempt  to  demonstrate  from  Reason 
and  Revelation  the  Necessary  Existence,  Essential  Perfections,  and 
Superintending  Providence  of  an  Eternal  Being,  who  is  the  Creator, 
the  Supporter,  and  the  Governor  of  all  Things  (2  vols.  8  vo).  This 
procured  him  the  degree  of  M. A.  from  the  university  of  Aberdeen. 
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Among  Drew's  lesser  writings  are  a  Life  of  Dr  Thomas  Coke 

(1817),  and  a  work  on  the  deity  of  Christ  (1813).    He  died  at 

Helston  in  Cornwall  on  the  29th  of  March  1833.    He  was  a  man 

of  strong  mind,  honourable  spirit  and  affectionate  disposition, 

energetic  both  in  speech  and  in  writing. 

A  memoir  of  his  me  by  his  eldest  son  appeared  in  1834. 

DREWENZ,  a  river  of  Germany,  a  right-bank  tributary  of  the 
Vistula.    It  rises  on  the  plateau  of  Hohenstein  in  East  Prussia, 

5  m.  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Hohenstein.  After  passing  through 
the  lake  of  Drewenz  (7  m.  long),  it  flows  S.W.  through  flat 
marshy  country,  and  forms,  from  just  below  the  town  of  Strass- 
burg  to  that  of  Leibitsch,  a  distance  of  30  m.,  the  frontier 
between  Prussia  and  Russian  Poland.  After  a  course  of  148  m. 
it  enters  the  Vistula  from  the  right,  a  little  above  the  fortress  of 
Thorn.  It  is  navigable  only  for  rafts.  Lake  Drewenz  is  con- 
nected with  Elbing  (and  so  with  the  Baltic)  by  the  navigable 
Elbing-Oberland  Canal. 

DREXEL,  ANTHONY  JOSEPH  (1826-1893),  American  banker, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  13th  of  September 
1826.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  M,  Drezel  (1792-1863),  a 
native  of  Austrian  Tirol,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1817,  and, 
after  some  years  sf>ent  as  a  portrait-painter,  became  a  banker 
and  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Drexel  &  Company.  Anthony, 
who  entered  his  father's  counting-house  in  1839,  eventually,  with 
bis  brothers  Francis  and  Joseph,  succeeded  to  the  control  of 
the  business,  and  organized  the  banking  houses  of  Drexel, 
Morgan  &  Company,  New  York,  of  which  his  brother  Joseph  W. 
(1833-1888)  was  long  the  resident  head,  and  of  Drexel,  Harjes 

6  Company,  Paris.  In  1 864  he  joined  his  friend  George  W.  Childs 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger y  and  with  him 
in  1892  founded  the  Printers'  Home  for  imion  men  at  Colorado 
Springs.  In  1891  he  fotmded,  and  endowed  with  $2,000,000, 
the  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  Industry  in  Philadelphia, 
the  buildings  for  which  he  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $750,000. 
This  institution  provides  technical  instruction  for  both  night  and 
day  classes  and  public  lecture  courses,  and  has  a  good  museum 
and  a  library  of  35,000  volumes.  Drexel  died  at  Carlsbad, 
Germany,  on  the  30th  of  June  1893. 

DREYFUS*  ALFRED  (1859-  )>  French  soldier,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  the  scandal  of  whose  condemnation  for  treason  and 
subsequent  rehabilitation  convulsed  French  political  life  between 
1894  and  1899,  and  only  ended  in  1906,  was  bom  in  Miilhausen, 
Upper  Alsace,  removing  to  Paris  in  1874.  After  going  through 
the  usual  course  of  military  instruction  with  credit,  he  became 
a  sous-lieutenant  in  the  artillery  in  1882,  and  was  promoted 
captain  in  1889;  and,  after  passing  through  the  ^cole  de  Guerre 
with  distinction,  he  was  appointed  to  the  general  staff.  His  name 
was,  however,  imknown  to  the  general  public  till  he  was  arrested 
on  the  15th  of  October  1894  on  a  charge  of  selling  military 
secrets  to  Germany,  condemned,  publicly  degraded  (January  4, 
1895),  and  transported  (March  10)  to  the  lie  du  Diable,  French 
Guiana.  The  story  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  this  cele- 
brated case  is  told  in  the  article  Anti-Semitism,  and  need  not 
here  be  repeated.  It  was  not  till  1899  that  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  was  brought  back  to  France  for  retrial  by  coxurt-martial, 
and  even  then,  so  strong  was  the  anti-Semitic  and  military 
prejudice,  he  was  again  found  guilty  "  with  extenuating  circum- 
stances "  at  Rennes  (September  9),  though  ten  days  later  he 
was  "  pardoned  "  by  President  Loubet.  It  was  not  till  the  Cour 
de  Cassation  ordered  a  further  investigation,  and  on  the  12th 
of  Jidy  1906  dedded  that  his  conviction  had  been  based  on  a 
forgery  and  that  Dreyfus  was  innocent,  that  the  agitation  came 
to  a  final  conclusion.  He  was  then  restored  to  his  rank  in  the 
army  and  promoted  major.  But  the  anti-Semitic  and  anti- 
Dreyfusard  spirit  in  certain  French  circles  could  not  easily  be 
quelled  even  then;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  translation  of  the 
remains  of  Emile  Zola  (Dreyfus's  determined  champion)  to  the 
Pantheon  on  the  4th  of  June  1908,  Major  Dreyfus  was  shot  at 
and  wounded  by  a  fanatical  journalist  named  Gregori,  who  was 
subsequently  acquitted  by  a  Paris  jury  of  the  charge  of  attempted 
murder,  his  own  plea  being  that  he  had  merely  intended  a 
"  demonstration." 


See  Dreyfus's  own  Five  Years  of  my  Life  (1901),  and  literature 
cited  under  Anti-Semitism. 

DRIBUR6,  a  town  and  spa  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  West- 
phalia, pleasantly  situated  on  the  Aa  and  the  railway  Soest- 
Hoxter-Berlin.  Pop.  2600. .  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  some  ^ass  manufactures.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  saline-ferruginous  springs,  discovered  in  766,  and  since 
1779  largely  frequented  in  summer.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  ruins 
of  Iburg,  a  castle  destroyed  by  Charlemagne  in  7  7  5,  and  bestowed 
by  him  upon  the  bishopric  of  Paderbom. 

DRIFFIELD  (officially  Great  Driffield),  a  market  town  in  the 
Buckrose  parliamentary  division  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  19^  m.  N.  by  W.  from  HuU,  the  junction  of  several 
branch  lines  of  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  5766.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wolds,  and  is  connected  with  Hull  by  a  navigable  canal.  The 
church  of  All  Saints  is  of  various  dates  from  Norman  onwards. 
The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  large 
markets  and  fairs  are  held.  There  are  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  oil-cake.  Driffield  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  nimierous  tumuli 
are  seen  in  the  vicinity,  while  there  is  an  excellent  private 
antiquarian  museum  in  the  town. 

DRIFT  (from  "  drive  ")>  a  verb  or  noun  used  in  various 
connexions  with  the  sense  of  propelled  motion,  especially  (but 
not  necessarily)  of  an  aimless  sort,  tmdirected.  Thus  it  is  possible 
to  speak  of  a  snow-drift,  an  accumlation  driven  by  the  wind; 
of  a  ship  drifting  out  of  its  course;  of  the  drift  of  a  speech,  i.e. 
its  general  tendency.  The  word  is  also  used  in  some  technical 
senses,  more  immediately  resulting  from  the  action  of  driviag 
something  in.  But  the  most  important  technical  use  of  the  word 
is  in  geology,  as  introduced  by  C.  Lyell  in  1840  in  place  of 
**  Diluvium."  The  earlier  geologists  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
dividing  the  Quaternary  deposits  into  an  older  Diluvium  and  a 
younger  Alluvium;  the  latter  is  still  employed  in  England, 
but  the  former  has  dropped  out  of  use,  though  it  is  still  retained 
by  some  continental  writers.  The  Alluviiun  was  distinguished 
from  Diluvium  by  the  fact  that  its  mammalian  fossils  were 
representatives  of  still  living  forms,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  separate  these  two  divisions  in  practice.  "  The  term 
drift  is  now  appHed  generally  to  the  Quaternary  deposits,  which 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  gravel,  sand,  loam  or  brickearth  and 
clay;  it  naturally  refers  to  strata  laid  down  at  some  distance 
from  the  rocks  to  whose  destruction  they  are  largely  due;  but, 
although  applied  to  river  deposits,  the  word  drift  is  more  appro- 
priately used  in  reference  to  the  accumulations  of  the  Glacial 
period. 

"  The  occurrence  of  stones  and  boulders  far  removed  from  their 
parent  source  early  attracted  the  attention  of  geologists,  but 
for  a  long  period  the  phenomena,  now  known  as  of  glacial 
origin,  were  miexplained,  and  the  drifts  were  looked  upon  as 
little  more  than  *  extraneous  rubbish,'  the  product  of  geological 
agents,  quite  distinct  from  those  which  helped  to  form  the  more 
*  solid  '  rocks  that  underKe  them."  (See  H.  B.  Woodward,  The 
Geology  of  England  and  Wales,  2nd  ed.,  1887.)  The  conception 
of  an  underlying  "  solid  "  geological  structure  covered  by  a 
superficial  mantle  of  "  drift  "  is  still  retained  for  certain  practical 
purposes;  thus,  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  issues 
many  of  the  maps  in  two  forms,  the  "  Solid  Edition,"  showing 
the  "  sohd  geology,"  which  embraces  all  igneous  rocks  and  the 
stratified  rocks  older  than  Pleistocene,  and  the  "  Drift  Edition," 
which  shows  only  such  older  strata  as  are  unobscured  by  drift. 

In  writing  and  in  conversation  the  geological  expression 
"  drift "  is  now  usually  understood  to  mean  Glacial  drift, 
including  boulder  clay  and  all  the  varieties  of  sand,  gravel  and 
clay  deposits  formed  by  the  agency  of  ice  sheets,  glaciers  and 
icebergs.  But  in  the  "  Drift  "  maps  many  other  types  of  deposit 
are  indicated,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ordinary  modem  alluvium 
of  rivers,  and  the  older  river  terraces  (River-drift  of  various  ages), 
including  gravels,  brickearth  and  loam;  old  raised  sea  beaches 
and  blown-sand  (Aeolian-drift) ;  the  "  Head  "  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  an  angular  detritus  consisting  of  stones  with  clay  or 
loam;    clay-with-ffints,  rain  wash  (landwash),  scree  and  talus; 
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the  "  Warp,"  a  marine  and  estuarine  silt  and  clay  of  the  Humber; 

and  also  beds  of  peat  and  diatomite. 
See  Glacial  Period  ;  Pleistocene ;  Boulder  Clay.    (J.  A.  H.) 

DRILL,  (i)  A  tool  for  boring  or  making  holes  in  hard  sub- 
stances, such  as  stone,  metal,  &c.  (an  adaptation  in  the  17th 
century  from  the  Dutch  dril  or  drilUf  from  driUeiij  to  turn, 
bore  a  hole;  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary  the 
word  is  not  to  be  connected  with  the  English  "  thrill  ")•  The  word 
drillen  was  used  in  Dutch,  German  and  Danish,  from  the  17th 
century  for  training  in  military  exercises  and  was  adopted  into 
English  in  the  same  sense.  The  origin  of  the  application  seems 
to  be  in  the  primary  sense  of  "  to  turn  round,"  from  the  turning 
of  the  troops  in  their  evolutions  and  from  the  turning  of  the 
weapons  in  the  soldiers'  hands.  Drill  is,  formally,  the  prepara- 
tion of  soldiers  for  their  duties  in  war  by  the  practice  or  rehearsal 
of  movements  in  military  order  and  the  handling  of  arms,  and, 
psychologically,  the  method  of  producing  in  the  individual  soldier 
habits  of  self-control  and  of  mechanically  precise  actions  under  dis- 
turbing conditions,  and  of  rendering  the  common  instinctive  will 
of  a  body  of  men,  large  or  small,  amenable  to  the  control  of,  and 
susceptible  to  a  stimulus  imparted  by  its  commander's  will. 

(2)  A  furrow  made  in  the  soil  in  which  seed  maybe  sown, 
and  a  machine  used  for  sowing  seed  in  such  furrows  (see  Sowing). 
The  word  is  somewhat  doubtful  in  origin.  It  may  be  the  same 
as  an  obsolete  word  "  drill,"  to  trickle,  flow  in  drops,  also  a 
small  stream  or  flow  of  water,  a  rill,  and  is  possibly  an  altered 
form  of  "  triU." 

(3)  In  zoology,  the  native  name  of  a  large  short-tailed  west 
African  baboon,  Papio  leucophaeuSj  closely  allied  to  the  mandrill 
(q.v.),  but  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  brilliant  blue  and 
scarlet  on  the  jaws  of  the  fully  adult  males. 

(4)  The  name  of  a  fabric  made  in  both  linen  and  cotton,  and 
commonly  bleached  and  finished  stiff.  The  word  is  a  shortened 
form  of  "  drilling,"  from  the  German  drillich,  or  "  three- 
threaded,"  and  is  so  named  because  the  weave  originally  used 
in  its  construction  is  what  is  termed  the  three-leaf  twill,  nine 
repeats  of  which  appear  in  the  accompanying   figure,  while 

immediately  below  the  design  is  an  intersec- 
tion of  all  the  nine  threads  with  the  first 
pick.  It  is  essentially  a  warp-faced  fabric; 
that  is,  the  upper  surface  is  composed  mostly 
of  warp  threads.  In  the  figure  it  will  be  seen 
that  two  out  of  every  three  threads  appear 
on  the  surface,  and,  by  introducing  a  greater 
number  of  threads  per  inch  than  picks  per  inch,  the  weft  is  made 
to  occupy  a  still  more  subordinate  position  so  far  as  the  upper 
surface  of  the  cloth  is  concerned.  Although  the  weave  shown 
is  still  extensively  used  in  this  branch,  there  are  others,  e.g.  the 
4-thread  and  the  5-thread  weaves,  which  are  employed  for  the 
production  of  this  cloth.  Large  quantities  of  drill  are  shipped 
to  the  Eastern  markets  and  to  other  sub-tropical  centres,  from 
which  it  is  sold  for  clothing.  In  temperate  climates  it  forms  a 
satisfactory  material  for  ladies'  and  children's  summer  clothing, 
and  it  is  used  by  chefs,  hairdressers,  provision  merchants,  grocers, 
buttermen,  painters  and  decorators,  &c., while  many  of  the  long 
jackets  or  overalls,  such  as  those  worn  by  many  mill  and  factory 
managers,  are  made  from  the  same  material. 

DRINKING  VESSELS.'  The  use  of  special  vessels  for  drinking 
purposes  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  have  had  a  natural  origin 
and  development.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  would  soon 
be  found  desirable  to  provide  vessels  for  liquids  in  addition  to 
those  serving  to  hold  food.  As  in  many  other  commonplace 
details  of  modern  life,  we  must  turn  to  the  primitive  races  to 
understand  how  our  present  conditions  were  reached.  In  almost 
all  parts  of  the  world  many  of  the  products  of  nature  are  capable 
of  serving  such  purposes,  with  little  or  no  change  at  the  hands 
of  man;  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  climates  the  coco-nut  and 
the  gourd  or  calabash  require  but  little  change  to  adapt  them 
as  the  most  convenient  of  drinking  utensils;  the  eggs  of  the 
larger  birds,  such  as  the  ostrich  or  the  emu,  shells,  like  the 
nautilus  and  other  univalves,  as  well  as  the  deeper  bivalves, 
*The  verb  *'  to  drink  "  is  Common  Teut. ;  cf.  Ger.  trinken,  &c. 


are  equally  convenient.  Such  natural  objects  are  in  fact  used 
by  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  Africa,  America  and  Polynesia,  as 
well  as,  in  some  cases,  by  the  white  races  who  have  intruded 
into  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  adopted  some  of  the  native 
habits.  In  Paraguay,  for  example,  the  so-called  "  Paraguay 
tea,"  an  infusion  of  the  yerba  maU  {Ilex  paraguayensis) ,  is  drunk 
through  a  tube  from  a  small  gourd  held  in  the  hand,  and  often 
handsomely  mounted  in  silver  or  even  gold.  In  the  same  way, 
as  we  shall  see,  civilized  man  has  adopted  nearly  all  the  natural 
forms  that  were  found  convenient  by  the  savage,  altering  and 
adorning  them  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  time  or 
country  where  they  were  used. 

Another  line  of  development,  however,  has  been  found  to  be 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  human  mirid.  Nothing  could  form 
a  more  practical  drinking  cup  than  the  half  of  a  coco-nut  shell 
or  part  of  a  gourd.  Such  cups,  however,  in  the  countries  where 
the  plants  producing  them  are  common,  would  be  easily  obtained, 
and  every  one,  rich  or  poor,  coidd  possess  one  or  more.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  distinguish  the  chief's  possessions  from  those  of 
his  inferiors,  his  cup  is  often  made  with  great  labour,  from  some 
more  intractable  material,  wood  or  stone,  though  in  practically 
the  same  form  as  that  of  the  natural  object. 

Among  European  races  in  medieval  times  the  same  lines  have 
been  followed,  though  for  different  reasons.  Human  ingenuity, 
though  perhaps  originally  inspired  by  natural  forms, 
is  apt  to  turn  aside  into  more  artificial  channels. 
The  invention  of  the  potter's  art  (see  Ceramics), 
where  the  plastic  nature  of  the  raw  material  renders  it 
capable  of  infinite  changes  of  form,  gave  rise  to  types  of  vessels 
having  no  obvious  or  necessary  relation  to  the  productions  of 
nature.  In  Britain  and  in  northern  Europe  generally,  the 
interments  of  the  races  of  the  Neolithic  and  Bronze  Ages  have 
furnished  vessels  of  pottery  of  a  beaker-Uke  form,  to  which  the 
name  of  "  drinking-cups  "  has  been  given.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  evidence  for  attributing  such  a  use  to  them  is  slender, 
and  mainly  consists  of  the  fact  that  their  thin  lips  would  render 
them  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  than  the  other  pottery 
vessels  found  with  them,  some  of  which,  on  equaUy  slight 
grounds,  have  been  called  food  vessels.  The  general  use  and 
acceptance  of  the  term  by  two  generations  of  archaeologists  is, 
however,  an  adequate  reason  for  a  passing  mention  in  this  place. 
In  the  later  prehistoric  times  of  Europe  vessels  of  gold,  bronze 
and  other  materials,  including  amber,  were  made,  sometimes  of 
elegant  forms,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  used  as  drinking 
vessels;  still,  this  is  again  an  assumption,  though  a  fairly  prob- 
able one.  A  small  gold  cup  with  handle  was  found  in  a  barrow 
at  Rillaton,  Cornwall;  one  of  amber  of  a  similar  form  was  found 
at  Hove,  and  a  third  of  shale  near  Honiton.  All  of  these  doubtless 
may  be  referred  to  the  Bronze  Age. 

Schliemann  found  many  drinking  vessels  in  his  exploration 
of  the  superimposed  cities  of  Troy.  A  pretty  form  is  that  found 
in  the  first  city.  It  is  of  clay,  and  closely  resembles  ^^  torma 
an  early  Victorian  tea  cup  on  a  high  foot.  This  form  toana  by 
is  of  interest,  as  Schliemann  discovered  the  same  both 
at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  five  from  the  latter  site  being 
of  gold,  while  the  type  also  occurs  from  lalysus  in  Rhodes  in 
association  with  bronze  swords.  This  Trojan  cup  was  found  at 
a  depth  of  50  ft.  below  the  present  surface  and  about  18  ft.  below 
the  stratum  of  what  Schliemann  claimed  to  be  the  Homeric 
Troy.  In  his  second  city  appears  a  different  type  of  ware, 
somewhat  fantastic  in  form,  one  vessel  being  in  the  form  of  a 
sow,  while  others  foreshadow  the  crater  and  amphora  of  later 
and  more  familiar  Greek  wares. 

But  the  drinking  vessel  to  which  Schliemann  draws  most 
attention  is  the  tall  cup  of  a  trumpet  form  furnished  with  two 
earlike  loop  handles.  This  curious  and  original  type  occurs 
also  in  the  Third  (or  Homeric),  Fourth  and  Sixth  Cities,  with 
little  if  any  change.  Schliemann  devotes  some  pages  to  the 
discussion  of  the  form,  in  which  he  sees  the  547ras  A/x^tic^ircXXov* 
of  Homer,  which  has  been  more  usually  understood  to  mean 
an  hour-glass  shaped  cup,  in  which  the  distinguishing  feature 

^  See  Plate,  Plate  I. 
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"Was  two  cups,  not  two  handles.  He  applies  the  same  term  to  a 
drinking  vessel  of  a  very  different  form,  found  with  several  others 
in  the  Third  City.  This  is  a  sauce-boat  shaped  vessel^  of  gold, 
made  with  a  lip  for  pouring  or  drinking  at  either  end,  and  with 
two  loop  handles.  This  equals  those  previously  mentioned  in 
originality  of  form;  with  it  were  found  others  of  gold,  silver 
and  electrum  {i.e.  4  parts  of  gold  to  i  of  silver).  Of  these  three 
were  shaped  like  18th-century  coffee  cups  but  wanting  handles. 
In  the  Sixth  City  appear  forms  more  nearly  approaching  those  of 
later  times,  particularly  prototypes  of  the  caniharus  and  scyphus. 

These  discoveries  in  the  various  strata  of  Troy  may  be  taken 
as  the  analogues  in  the  Mediterranean  and  hither  Asia  of  the 
later  Stone  and  Bronze  Ages  of  northern  Europe,  with  an 
allowance  of  some  centuries  of  greater  antiquity  for  the  former. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  article  to  deal  with  the  ceramic  and 
metallic  drinking  vessels  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  classical  period  (see  Ceramics  and 
Plate).  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  both  on  the  Rhine 
and  in  various  places  in  Britain,  notably  at  Castor  in  North- 
amptonshire and  in  the  New  Forest,  were  factories  where  large 
numbers  of  pocula  or  drinking  cups  were  made;  those  made  on 
the  Rhine  and  at  Castor  bearing  legends  to  indicate  their  use. 
Many  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
Wallraf-Richartz  Museum  in  Cologne. 

After  the  decline  of  Roman  power,  the  Gtothic  and  Scandinavian 
races  who  replaced  the  Romans  in  central  and  northern  Europe 
Ooibicmnd  brought  with  them  their  own  forms  and  types  of  drink- 
Scmndh  ing  vessds.  These,  from  about  the  4th  century,  re- 
placed the  well-known  Roman  vessels.  The  northern 
barbarians  were  as  great  drinkers  as  fighters,  and  their 
literature  recites  with  equal  zest  the  richness  of  their  drinking 
cups  as  the  power  and  deadly  qualities  of  their  arms.  Fortu- 
nately the  practice  of  burying  with  the  dead  warrior  all  his 
property,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  he  would  be  supposed  to 
need,  has  preserved  to  our  day  the  actual  vessels  in  use  by  the 
pagan  northmen  who  pervaded  northern  Europe  from  the 
4th  century  onward.  Saxon  graves  in  Britain  have  furnished 
great  numbers  of  drinking  cups  and  horns,  in  many  cases  quite 
unbroken.  From  the  remains,  of  which  the  chief  series  are  in 
the  British  and  Liverpool  Museums,  we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
to  amplify  the  references  in  literature.  The  richest  single 
interment  that  has  yet  been  found  was  within  the  present  church- 
yard at  Taplow.  Here  under  a  huge  mound  lay  buried  a  Saxon 
chieftain  surrounded  by  his  belongings;  arms  defensive  and 
offensive,  his  drinking  cups,  and  even  his  game  of  draughts. 
The  drinking  vessels  consisted  of  five  cows'  horns  and  foiu:  glass 
cups.  The  former  were  of  great  size,  2  ft.  long,  richly  mounted 
at  the  mouth  and  at  the  point  with  silver  bands  embossed  and 
gilt.  The  glasses  also  were  of  great  size  and  of  a  type  familiar 
in  Saxon  interments.  Each  was  of  a  trumpet  shape,  with  a 
small  foot,  while  the  sides  were  ornamented  with  hollow  pointed 
tubes  bent  downwards,  and  open  on  the  inner  side,  so  that  the 
liquid  would  fill  them.  Such  a  plan  is  most  unpractical,  and  it 
must  have  been  very  difficult  to  keep  the  vessels  clean.  Glasses 
of  this  uncommon  form  have  not  been  found  elsewhere  than  in 
Saxon  graves,  either  in  England  or  in  the  north  of  the  continent. 
Other  types  are  perhaps  nearly  as  characteristic,  though  of  simpler 
construction.  One  of  these  is  a  simple  cone  of  glass,  sometimes 
quite  plain,  at  others  ornamented  with  an  applied  spiral  glass 
thread,  or  more  rarely  with  festoons  of  white  glass  embedded 
in  the  body  of  the  vessel.  A  third  form  is  a  plain  cup  or  bowl 
widely  expanded  at  the  mouth  and  with  a  rounded  base,  so 
that  it  could  only  be  set  down  when  empty,  in  fact  a  true 
"  tumbler."  This  feature  is  in  fact  a  very  common  one  in  the 
drinking  vessels  of  the  Saxon  race.  There  are  many  other 
varieties,  plain  cylindrical  goblets,  generally  with  ornamental 
glass  threads  on  the  outside,  and  a  more  usual  type  has  a  rounded 
body  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  orange  with  a  wide  plain 
mouth.  Many  of  all  these  classes  were  found  in  the  famous 
cemetery  known  as  the  King's  Field  at  Faversham  in  Kent  (the 
relics  from  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum),  at  Chessel 

1  See  Plate,  Plate  I. 


Down  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  cemetery  within  the 
ancient  camp  on  High  Down,  near  Worthing.  In  Belgium, 
France  and  Germany  the  same  types  occur,  and  even  as  far 
north  as  Scandinavia,  where  they  are  found  in  association  with 
Roman  coins  of  the  4th  century.  On  the  continent,  however, 
additional  t3rpes  are  foimd  that  do  not  occur  in  Britain — one 
of  these  is  a  drinking  glass  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn  with 
glass  threads  forming  an  ornamental  design  on  the  outside. 
From  the  wide  distribution  of  these  types,  it  seems  certain 
that  they  sprang  originally  from  a  common  centre,  and  the  slender 
evidence  available  on  the  subject  seems  to  point  to  that  centre 
having  been  somewhere  on  the  lower  Rhine.  Although  glass 
seems  to  have  been  popular  and  by  no  means  rare  as  a  material 
for  drinking  vessels,  other  materials  also  were  used.  A  large 
number  of  the  smaller  pottery  vessels  would  serve  such  a  purpose, 
and  in  one  grave  at  Broomfield  in  Essex  two  small  wooden  cups 
were  found  which,  from  their  small  size  and  thinness,  were  no 
doubt  used  for  liquid. 

Of  the  later  Saxon  domestic  utensils  nothing  remains,  the 
habit  of  burying  such  objects  with  the  dead  having  ceased  on 
the  gradual  introduction  of  Christianity  through  the  country. 
Manuscripts  are  our  only  resource,  and  they  are  not  only  of  great 
rarity,  but  in  the  main  rudely  and  conventionally  drawn  in  their 
details.  In  those  of  the  9th  to  the  nth  century  various  simple 
forms  are  seen,  some  resembling  our  modem  tumbler  in  shape, 
others  like  a  dice  box.  Horns  as  drinking  vessels  certainly 
retained  their  popularity  at  all  times,  surviving  especially  among 
the  northern  nations,  and  many  of  the  vessels  of  this  form  were 
no  doubt  actual  horns,  though  horn-shaped  vessels  were  often 
made  of  other  materials.  Until  we  come  to  the  i3tl:^  and  14th 
centuries  there  is  an  absolute  dearth  of  the  actual  objects  used 
in  domestic  life.  And  here  we  begin  with  plate  used  in  the 
service  of  the  church. 

The  drinking  vessel  possessing  the  most  unbroken  history  is 
doubtless  the  chalice  of  the  Christian  Church.'  Like  other 
ceremonial  objects  it  was  no  doubt  differentiated  from 
the  drinking  cups  in  ordinary  use  by  a  gradual  transi-  vegseia. 
tion,  and  in  the  early  centuries  it  is  imlikely  that  it 
differed  either  in  form  or  material  from  the  ordinary  domestic 
vessel  of  the  time.  Figures  of  such  vessels,  apparently  with  a 
symbolic  intention,  are  found  upon  early  Christian  tombstones, 
and  it  has  been  contended  that  the  vessel  indicated  the  grave 
of  a  priest.  While  this  may  be  the  case,  the  similarity  of  the 
vessel  represented  to  the  ordinary  non-liturgical  form  renders 
the  conclusion  somewhat  weak.  Among  objects  found  under 
conditions  which  lend  colour  to  their  specific  use  as  chalices  are 
the  bottoms  of  glass  vessels  found  inserted  in  plaster  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome;  but  here  again  the  Jesuit  Padre  Garrucci 
was  unable  to  find  any  evidence  to  support  such  a  conclusion. 
It  is  not  in  fact  until  the  6th  century  that  the  sacred  vessel 
would  appear  to  have  assumed  a  definite  form.  From  about  that 
time  date  the  lost  golden  chalices  of  Monza,  representations 
of  which  still  exist  in  that  city;  and  the  famous  chalice  of 
Gourdon  in  the  Bibliothdque  Nationale  in  Paris  is  probably  of 
about  the  same  time.  All  of  these  are  two-handled  with  a  vase- 
shaped  body  and  supported  on  a  high  foot;  and  thus  quite 
imlike  the  more  recent  medieval  types.  Two  glass  vases  of 
exactly  this  two-handled  form  are  in  the  Slade  collection  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  may  well  have  been  chalices.  Another 
chalice,  in  the  same  collection,  of  the  6th  or  7th  century,  was 
found  with  a  silver  treasure  at  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont. 
It  is  of  silver,  with  a  cylindrical  body  and  small  expanding 
foot;  with  it  were  found  a  niunber  of  silver  spoons  and  dishes, 
the  former  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Apostles,  Greek  hexa- 
meters and  lines  from  Virgil's  Eclogues.  No  doubt  the  whole 
was  the  treasure  of  a  monastery,  buried  and  never  reclaimed. 
So  far  as  evidence  exists  for  the  form  of  the  chalice,  the  vase- 
shape  with  two  handles  seems  to  have  been  mainly  succeeded 
by  a  goblet  with  straight  sides  and  without  handles;  these  latter 
in  great  part  disappeared.  Then  came  the  rounded  cup-shaped 
bowl  as  seen  in  the  well-known  Kremsmiinster  chalice.  An 
*  For  two  illustrations  see  Plate,  Plate  II. 
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interesting  silver  vessel,  probably  a  chalice,  found  at  Trewhiddle 
in  Cornwall,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  plain  semi- 
oviform  shape,  and  dates  from  the  gth  century.  The  13th  century 
chalice  was  usually  a  broad  somewhat  shallow  cup,  on  a  conical 
base,  and  squat  in  its  general  lines  as  compared  with  those  of 
later  date.  These  gradually  became  taller,  and  with  a  bowl 
smaUer  in  proportion,  foUowing  the  tendency  of  the  civil  vessels 
towards  more  elegant  lines.  Both  civil  and  religious  vessels 
eventually  carried  this  tendency  to  an  extreme  point,  so  that  in 
the  17th  century  the  continental  chalices  and  standing  cups 
had  lost  all  sense  of  true  artistic  proportions;  the  bowl  of  the 
chalice  had  greatly  shrunk  in  size  while  the  foot  had  become 
huge  and  highly  elaborate,  both  in  general  form  and  in  ornamental 
details.  In  Britain  chalices  ceased  to  be  used  in  the  English 
church  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  were  replaced  by  com- 
munion cups.  These  were  much  plainer  in  make,  recalling  in 
their  outlines  the  goblet  form  of  about  a  thousand  years  earlier, 
the  sides  of  the  bowl  being  concave,  or  nearly  straight,  as  opposed 
to  the  convexity  of  the  chalice,  while  the  paten  was  reversed 
over  the  mouth  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  closely  fitting  cover. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  English  commtmion 
cups  again  foUowed  the  civil  fashion  in  adapting  the  outline  of 
the  Venetian  drinking  glass,  a  shape  which  has  survived  to  our 
OTiTi  days. 

The  materials  of  which  chaHces  were  made  in  the  early 
centuries  seem  to  have  been  as  various  as  those  of  ordinary 
vessels.  Glass  was  imdoubtedly  a  favourite  substance,  perhaps 
from  its  lending  itself  readily  to  scrupulous  cleanliness;  but 
wood,  horn,  ivory  and  similar  materials  were  undoubtedly  in 
use,  and  were  from  time  to  time  condemned  as  improper  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  Pewter  was  in  common  use,  and  it  was 
not  an  unusual  practice  in  the  12  th  and  13th  centuries  to  place 
sacramental  vessels,  of  this  or  more  precious  metal,  in  the  grave 
of  an  ecclesiastic.  Bronze  was  also  used,  and  the  Kremsmtinster 
chalice  is  of  that  metal,  which  was  a  favourite  one  in  the  Celtic 
church.  But  gold  or  silver  chalices  were  no  doubt  always 
preferred  when  they  could  be  obtained. 

It. may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  was  a  common  practice 
in  the  i6th  century  and  later  in  England  for  lajnnen  to  make 
gifts  to  the  church  of  vessels  of  an  entirely  domestic  character 
for  use  in  the  service.  Many  of  these  from  their  associations, 
and  in  the  character  of  the  designs  upon  them,  were  entirely 
unsuited  for  such  purposes,  and  in  our  own  time,  when  a  healthy 
desire  has  spnmg  up  for  the  proper  investigation  of  such  matters, 
many  such  unsuitable  vessels  have  been  withdrawn  from  use. 
Domestic  plate,  however,  being  much  more  highly  appreciated 
by  collectors,  there  has  been  a  regrettable  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  holders  of  such  pieces  to  sell  them  to  the  highest  bidders; 
the  tendency  is  to  be  deplored,  for  while  they  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  they  are  a  national  asset;  if  sold  by  auction, 
there  is  a  great  probability  of  their  going  abroad. 

It  would  seem  fairly  certain  that  the  ordinary  drinking  vessel 
of  medieval  times  was,  like  the  trenchers  of  wood,  turned  on  the 
Medieval  lathe.  Of  these  the  commoner  varieties  have  entirely 
vesMeiattit  disappeared,  having  become  useless  from  distortion 
vammwt  ^^  other  damage.  Such  as  have  come  down  to  our 
own  time  owe  their  preservation  to  the  added  refine- 
ment of  a  silver  mount.  Vessels  of  this  kind  are  known  as 
mazer  bowls,  a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  but  undoubtedly, 
in  the  medieval  sense,  indicating  wood  of  some  more 
or  less  valuable  kind,  and  not  improbably,  in  the  i6th 
century,  maple  or  a  wood  of  that  appearance.  Spenser  in  the 
"  Shepherd's  Kalendar  "  speaks  of  "  a  mazer  ywrought  of  the 
maple  warre.'*  Although  such  vessels  are  mentioned  in  the 
inventories  and  other  contemporary  records  as  far  back  as  the 
12th  century,  no  example  is  known  to  exist  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  14th  century,  of  which  date  there  are  two  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Harbledown  hospital.  This  type  of  drinking  vessel 
was  in  common  use  in  well-to-do  households  imtil  the  i6th 
century,  when  a  change  of  fashion  and  the  greater  luxury  and 
refinement  dictated  the  adoption  of  more  elegant  and  complex 
!forms.    The  ordinary  mazer  was  a  shallow  bowl  (see  Plate, 
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Plate  II.)  about  6  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  broad  expanding 

rim  of  silver  gilt  often  engraved  with  a  motto  in  black  letter 

or  Lombardic  capitals,  at  times  referring  to  the  function   of 

the  cup,  such  as: — 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Trinity 
Fille  the  Kup  and  drinke  to  me." 

or, 
.'  i  "  Potum  et  nos  benedicat  Agios." 

Within  the  bowl,  in  the  centre  is  often  found  a  circular  medallion 
called  a  "  print  "  with  some  device  upon  it,  engraved  and  fiJIed 
with  enamel.  The  reason  of  this  addition  may  conceivably 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  such  bowls  were  sometimes  made  from 
the  lower  half  of  a  gourd  or  calabash,  in  the  centre  of  which 
would  be  a  rough  projection  whence  the  fibres  of  the  fruit  had 
diverged.  A  rarer  form  of  mazer  has  the  characters  just  men- 
tioned and  in  addition  is  mounted  upon  a  high  foot,  bringing 
it  nearer  to  the  category  of  standing  cups  or  "  hanaps."  The 
famous  Scrope  mazer  belonging  to  York  Minster  (early  15th 
century)  stands  upon  three  small  feet.  Of  the  hanap  type 
examples  are  in  the  possession  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge 
(the  Foundress*  Cup),  and  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  the  former 
an  exceedingly  fine  specimen,  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  15th 
century.  The  form  dictated  originally  by  the  simple  wooden 
cup  was  at  times  carried  out  entirely  in  sQver,  or  even  in  stone,* 
mazer-like  cups  being  found  either  entirely  in  metal  or  with 
the  main  portion  made  of  serpentine  or  some  other  ornamental 
stone.  An  example  of  the  former  from  the  Hamilton  Palace 
collection,  as  well  as  several  ordinary  mazers,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  types  above  described  are  of  English 
origin,  with  the  exception  of  that  made  entirely  of  silver,  which  is 
thought  to  be  French.  Most  of  the  continental  forms  differed 
from  the  English,  and  were  more  elaborately  finished.  One  of 
the  finest  is  that  which  belonged  to  Louis  de  Male,  last  count  of 
Flanders.  It  is  an  exceedingly  thin,  shallow  bowl  of  fine-grained 
wood,  with  a  cover  of  the  same  make.  The  latter  is  surmounted 
by  a  silver  figure  of  a  falcon  holding  a  shield  in  its  mouth  with 
the  arms  of  the  coimt.  The  foot  is  of  silver  with  lozenge-shaped 
panels  inserted,  bearing  in  enamel  the  arms  of  the  coimt.  A 
German  form  of  the  i6th  century  consisted  of  a  depressed 
sphere  of  wood  for  the  bowl,  with  a  silver  rim,  and  a  cover 
formed  of  a  similarly  shaped  sphere,  called  in  France  a  "  creuse- 
quin."  Such  mazers  were  furnished  in  addition  with  a  short 
metal  handle  turned  up  at  the  end,  a  feature  unknown  in  the 
English  t3rpes.  AH  of  these  again  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  series. 

Although  the  use  of  wooden  vessels  more  or  less  elaborately 
mounted  was  continued  well  into  the  i6th  century  as  a  fashion, 
many  other  materials  of  far  greater  value  were  in  use 
among  the  wealthy  long  before  that  time.  Crj'stal, 
agate  and  other  hard  stones,  ivory,  Chinese  porcelain,  as  well  as 
more  ordinary  wares,  were  all  in  use,  as  well  as  the  precious 
metals.  The  inventories  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  are  full 
of  entries  showing  that  such  precious  cups  were  fairly  common. 
Of  gold  cups  of  any  antiquity  naturally  but  few  remain;  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  metal  probably  is  a  sufficient  explanation. 
One  of  the  most  important  in  existence  is  however  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  viz.  the  royal  gold  cup  of  the  kings  of 
England  and  France.  It  is  of  nearly  pure  gold  with  a  broad 
bowl  and  a  high  foot,  the  cover  pyramidal.  The  whole  is  orna- 
mented with  translucent  enamels  of  the  most  perfect  quality, 
and  with  a  little  damage  in  one  part,  absolutely  well  preserved. 
The  subjects  represented  on  it  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  St 
Agnes,  in  two  rows,  one  on  the  cover  and  one  outside  the  bowl; 
on  the  foot  are  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and  around 
the  base  a  coronal  of  leaves  alternating  with  pearls;  the  cover 
originally  had  a  similar  adjunct,  but  it  has  imfortunately  been 
cut  away.  This  is  the  only  piece  of  royal  plate  of  the  treasures 
of  the  kings  of  England  and  France  that  now  remains,  and  its 
history  has  been  traced  from  the  time  it  was  made,  about  the 
year  1380,  to  the  present  time.  It  was  made  by  one  of  the 
goldsmiths  of  the  luxurious  Due  de  Berri,  the  brother  of  Charles 
V.  of  France,  no  doubt  to  offer  as  a  gift  to  the  king,  whose 
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Fig.  1.— ROMAN  GLASS  CUP.  With  re 
presentation  of  a  chariot  race.  Found  a 
Colchester. 


F1C.3.— SAXON  GLASS  "TUMBLER." 


?Io.  4.— PRANKISH  GLASS  DRINKING  HORN.'  Bingerbriick. 


FiC.  5.— SAXON  COW'S  HORN.    Mounted  in  silver.    Taplow, 


B,6.— SAXON  TRUMPET- 
SHAPED  DRINKING  VESSEL 
OF  GLASS.  With  hollow  tubular 
una  mental  ion.  Found  in  a 
Wrow  at  Taplow. 
Vm.s8«. 


FIG.  8.— SARACENIC  ENAMELLED 
GOBLET.  With  French  silver 
mountings.    Fourteenth  century. 
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iG.  I.— VENETIAN  GLASS  GOBLET.    With 
enamelled  decoration.     Fifteenth  century. 

All  Ihe  objects  npcnnilal  on 


Fig.  2.— ENGLISH  "BLACKJACK."    Wth 
initials  of  Charles  I.  and  date  1646. 
in  Ihc  BtnUi  Museum. 


Fig.  8.— a  GLASS 
•YARD  OF 
ALE"  (English). 
Eighteenth    cen- 


FiG.s.— ENGLISH  GLASS  TANKARD. 
Bearing  the  Arnis  ol  Lord  Burleigh' 


Fig.  6.— coco-nut  CUP. 
With  Silver  mountings. 
Gennaa,  about  1600. 


Fig.  7.— SWISS  "TANZENMANNJ 
Carved  in  wood.  Seventeena 
century.  The  German  name  fd 
this  type  is  "  Butte nmann."         I 
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birthday  was  St  Agnes'  day.  It  was,  however,  never  presented, 
probably  owing  to  the  death  of  Charles  V,  in  1380.  The  due 
de  Berri  was  not  on  friendly  terms  with  his  nephew  Charles  VI., 
but  on  their  being  reconciled  he  presented  the  young  king  with 
this  cup.  The  troubles  of  his  reign  led  to  the  invasion  of  France 
by  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  the  ultimate  appointment  of  his 
brother,  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  as  regent.  The  necessities 
of  the  half-insane  Charles  doubtless  caused  this  cup  and  other 
valuables  to  pass  into  the  possession  of  the  regent  in  exchange 
for  ready  money,  for  it  appears  in  the  duke  of  Bedford's  will, 
under  which  it  passed  into  the  treasury  of  Henry  VI.  There 
it  remained  and  appears  in  all  subsequent  royal  inventories 
up  to  the  time  of  James  I.  This  monarch,  whose  motto  was 
"  Beati  pacifici,"  received  with  joy  the  embassy  sent  from 
Spain  in  the  year  16 10  to  conclude  the  first  treaty  of  peace  with 
England  since  the  Armada,  and  showered  upon  the  envoy,  Don 
Juan  de  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile,  the  most  lavish  and 
extravagant  gifts.  The  constable,  in  fact,  was  so  impressed  by 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  that  he  printed  an  account  of  his 
embassy,  and  from  this  work  the  main  story  of  the  cup  has 
eventually  been  traced.  On  his  return  to  Spain  the  constable, 
a  piously  disposed  man,  presented  this  cup,  with  many  other 
valuable  gifts,  to  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara  Medina  de  Pomar 
at  Burgos,  of  which  his  sister  was  Superior.  Although  it  was  a 
domestic  vessel,  a  "  hanap  "  in  fact,  the  constable  elected  that 
it  should  be  consecrated  and  made  use  of  as  a  chalice  at  great 
festivals.  And  so  it  continued  to  be  used  from  the  early  years  of 
the  17th  century  until  about  the  year  1882,  when  the  convent 
having  fallen  upon  evil  times,  it  was  decided  to  sell  this  precious 
relic.  A  priest  from  the  Argentine  being  at  the  time  in  Burgos, 
it  was  confided  to  him  to  seU  in  Paris,  and  he  deposited  the  sum 
of  £100  by  way  of  security.  This  was  all  that  the  imfortunate 
nuns  at  Burgos  ever  received  in  return  for  their  chalice,  for 
they  never  saw  the  priest  again.  He  took  the  cap  to  Paris, 
arriving  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the  majority  of  the 
well-to-do  are  away  from  town.  After  many  failures  to  dispose 
of  it,  he  ultimately  succeeded  in  selling  it  to  Baron  Jerome 
Pichon  for  the  sum  of  about  £400,  practically  its  weight  in  gold. 
The  baron,  after  vainly  trying  to  resell  it  at  various  sums  from 
£20,000  downwards,  eventuaUy  parted  with  it  to  Messrs  Wert- 
heimer  of  Bond  Street  for  £8000,  and  that  firm  very  liberally 
ceded  it  to  Sir  Wollaston  Franks  for  the  same  sum,  and  it  was 
finally  secured  by  a  subscription  for  the  British  Museiun. 

Such  is  the  story  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  *'  hanaps  " 
in  existence.  The  word  "  hanap  "  is  translated  by  Cotgrave  in  his 
French  dictionary  of  1660  as  "  a  drinking  cup  or  goblet,"  and 
probably  was  intended  to  mean  what  would  be  called  a  standing 
cup,  that  is,  raised  on  a  foot,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  bowl  of  the 
mazer  class.  Such  vessels  were  chiefiy  used  to  ornament  the 
dinner  table  or  sideboard,  in  the  way  that  loving-cups  are  now 
used  at  civic  banquets,  where,  almost  alone  in  fact,  the  ancient 
ceremonial  of  the  table  is  still  observed  to  some  extent;  and  the 
loving-cup  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  hanap  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Of  all  the  ornaments  of  the  table  in  medieval  times  the  most  con- 
spicuous was  probably  the  "  nef  .'*  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  ship 
j^^^  (navis) ,  as  its  name  implies,  and  originally  was  designed 

to  hold  the  table  utensils  of  the  host — knives,  napkins, 
and  at  times  even  the  wine.  Some  of  the  later  examples  which 
alone  survive  are  carried  out  with  the  greatest  elaboration,  the 
sails  and  rigging  being  carefully  finished  and  with  a  number  of 
figures  on  the  deck.  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  an 
article  of  table  furniture  was  doubtless  the  fear  of  poison.  As 
in  course  of  time  this  became  less,  the  nef  changed  its  character, 
and  became  either  a  mere  ornament,  or  sometimes  was  capable 
of  being  used  as  a  drinking  vessel.  The  former,  however,  was 
much  more  common,  and  the  number  of  nefs  that  can  be  practi- 
caUy  used  as  drinking  cups  is  small. 

In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  the  shapes,  decoration  and 
materials  of  drinking  vessels  were  almost  endless.  A  favourite 
object  to  be  so  adapted  was  an  ostrich  egg,  and  many  can  be 
seen  in  museums  in  elaborate  silver  mounts;  coco-nuts  were  also 


used  in  the  same  way,  and  Chinese  and  other  Oriental  wares 
then  of  great  variety,  were*  often  turned  into  cups  and  vases  by 
ingeniously  devised  silver  moimting.  The  use  of  drink- 
ing vessels  either  formed  of  actual  horns  or  of  other  '*J!i^ 
materials  was  common  in  the  15  th  and  i6th  centuries,  types, 
especially  in  the  north.  They  were  usually  provided 
with  feet  so  as  to  serve  as  standing  cups,  and  some  of  them  were 
moimted  with  great  richness.  An  excellent  example  is  th^ 
famous  drinking-horn  in  the  possession  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  dating  from  the  14th  century.  The  medieval  beliefs 
about  "  grif&ns'  claws  "  still  survived  to  this  late  date,  and  a 
horn  cup  in  the  British  Museum  bears  the  inscription  "  Ein 
Greifen  Klau  bin  ich  genannt.  In  Asia,  Africa  wohl  bekannt.'^ 
Another  horn,  probably  that  of  an  ibex,  is  in  the  same  institution, 
and  has  a  silver  mount  inscribed  "  Gryphi  unguis  divo  Cuthberto 
dunelmensi  sacer."  The  elegant  natural  curve  of  the  horn  adds 
greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  vessel.  In  Germany  the  ingenuity 
of  the  silversmith  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  making  vessels 
in  the  forms  of  animals,  at  times  in  allusion  to  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  patron.  Stags,  lions,  bears  and  various  birds  are  often 
found;  the  head  generally  removable  so  as  to  form  a  small  cup. 
Switzerland  and  south  Germany  had  a  special  type,  in  the  form 
of  the  fiigure  of  a  peasant,  generally  in  wood,  carrying  on  his  back 
a  large  basket,  which  edged  with  silver  formed  the  drinking  cup. 
This  type  is  only  found  in  wine-growing  districts,  the  basket 
being  used  for  carrying  grapes.  In  Germany  such  cups  are  called 
"  Buttenmann,"  in  Switzerland  **  Tanzenmann."  The  royal  and 
princely  museums  of  Germany  contain  great  numbers  of  such 
vessels,  the  Green  Vault  in  Dresden  in  particular,  while  a  good 
number  are  to  be  seen  in  our  own  great  museums.  A  curious 
fancy,  combining  instruction  with  conviviality,  was  to  make  cups 
in  the  form  of  a  globe,  terrestrial  or  celestial,  which  are  still  useful 
as  showing  the  state  of  geographical  or  astronomical  knowledge 
at  the  time.  Several  of  those  made  in  the  i6th  century  are  still 
in  existence,  one  in  the  British  Museum,  a  second  at  Nancy,  and 
others  are  in  Copenhagen  and  Zurich  and  in  private  collections. 
The  upper  half  of  the  globe  is  removable,  leaving  the  lower  as 
the  drinking  cup.  Ivory  both  from  the  beauty  of  its  colour  and 
the  evenness  of  its  structure  has  been  a  favourite  material  for 
drinking  vessels  at  all  times,  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
continuously  used  from  the  earliest  period,  whether  derivefl  from 
Asia  or  Africa,  while  the  semi-fossil  mammoth  ivory  of  Siberia 
has  not  been  neglected.  In  general,  however,  the  vessels  made 
from  this  material  presented  no  essential  differences  of  form  from 
those  in  wood,  until  the  art  of  lathe-turning  attained  great 
perfection,  when  a  wide  field  was  opened  for  ingenuity  and  even 
extravagance  of  form.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  kind  of  mechanical  skill  are  seen  in  the 
productions  of  the  Nuremberg  turners  of  the  1 7  th  century,  whose 
elaborate  and  entirely  useless  tours  deforce  comprise  among  many 
other  things  standing  cups  of  ivory  sometimes  2  ft.  high,  exempli- 
fying every  eccentricity  of  which  the  lathe  is  capable.  Peter 
Zick  (d,  1632)  and  his  three  sons  were  celebrated  for  such  work. 
Several  pieces,  doubtless  from  their  hands,  are  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  use  of  glass  cups  was  not  common  in  England  until  the 
i6th  century,  Venice  having  practically  .the  monopoly  of  the 
supply.  A  silver-mounted  glass  goblet  which  belonged 
to  the  great  Lord  Burghley  is,  however,  in  the  British 
Museum,  where  there  is  also  a  very  large  series  of 
Venetian  drinking  glasses  of  various  kinds,  clear  and  lace  glass 
as  weU  as  some  of  the  15th-century  goblets  with  enamelled 
designs,  now  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  relations  of  Venice  with 
the  East  were  of  so  intimate  a  character  that  the  earlier  forms  of 
Venetian  glasses  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  East. 

A  common  t3T)e  of  Arab  drinking  glass  resembled  our  modem 
tumbler  (a  beaker),  but  gradually  expanding  in  a  curve  towards 
the  mouth,  and  often  enamelled.  The  enamelled  designs  were 
at  times  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  vessel,  figures  drinking  and 
the  like,  but  more  commonly  bore  either  a  mark  of  ownership, 
such  as  the  armorial  device  of  an  emir,  or  some  simple  decorative 
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design.  This  simple  form  probably  has  its  origin  in  the  horn 
cup  made  from  the  base  of  a  cow's  horn  and  closed  at  the  smaller 
end.  The  later  forms  in  the  late  i  sth  century  and  after,  followed 
the  fashion  in  other  materials,  and  were  raised  on  a  tall  foot, 
so  that  from  the  i6th  century  onwards  the  tjrpe  of  wine  glass 
has  hardly  changed,  except  in  details.  An  interesting  variety 
in  one  detail  is  seen  in  the  German  fashion  of  providing  an 
elaborate  silver  stand  into  which  the  foot  of  such  an  ordinary- 
shaped  glass  was  made  to  fit.  Frequently,  as  might  be  expected, 
such  stands  are  found  without  glasses,  and  their  use  then  seems 
difficult  to  explain. 

Another  characteristic  German  type  is  the  "  wiederkom,"  a 
vessel  more  conspicuous  for  capacity  than  for  its  artistic  qualities. 
It  is  usually  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  green  glass  often  holding  as 
much  as  a  quart,  elaborately  enamelled  with  coats  of  arms  and 
views  of  well-known  places;  and  at  times  when  the  cup  was  a 
wedding  gift  the  figures  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seen 
upon  it. 

A  very  fanciful  kind  of  cup  was  known  in  England  as  a  "  yard 
of  ale, "  a  long  tube  of  glass  generally  shaped  like  a  coach  horn, 
but  ending  sometimes  in  three  prongs  as  a  trident,  the  opening 
in  the  latter  being  at  the  end  of  the  handle,  which  was  about  a 
yard  in  length. 

Small  silver  cups  were  often  made  in  dozens  with  various 
devices,  differing  in  each,  such  as  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the 
occupations  of  the  months,  or  figures  of  the  classical  gods  and 
goddesses,  engraved  upon  them. 

The  tankard  came  into  fashion  in  the  i6th  century,  a  practical, 
but  seldom  graceful  object.  At  first  some  attempt  was  made,  by 
shaping  the  sides,  to  attain  to  some  artistic  quality,  but  usually 
the  tankard  from  the  late  i6th  century  to  the  present  time  is 
found  with  straight  sides,  either  vertical  or  contracting  towards 
the  top,  which  is  of  course  always  furnished  with  a  hinged  lid. 

A  material  that  has  one  ob\dous  merit,  that  of  being  practically 
unbreakable,  is  leather,  and  drinking  cups  were  often  made  of  it. 
trtb  and  The  flagon  called  a  "  black  jack  "  is  the  best-known, 
I8tb  and  examples  are  very  common,  mostly  of  the  17  th 

century      g^j^j  jg^j^  centuries.     A  quaint  fashion  was  to  have 
*         a  leather  cup  made  in  the  form  of  a  lady's  shoe;  this, 
however,  was  confined  to  Germany  and  might  be  thought  in 
somewhat  questionable  taste. 

In  the  17  th  and  i8th  centuries  a  great  impetus  was  given  to 
the  production  of  curious  drinking  vessels  in  pottery.  In  England 
at  various  potting  centres  a  great  number  of  cups  called  "  tygs  " 
were  made:  capacious  mugs. with  several' handles,  three  or  four, 
round  the  sides,  so  that  the  cup  could  be  readily  passed  from  one 
to  the  other.  Many  of  these  have  quaint  devices  and  inscriptions 
upon  them.  Another  favourite  plan  is  to  make  a  jug  with  open- 
work round  the  neck  and  a  variety  of  spouts,  one  only  com- 
municating with  the  liquid.  These  "  puzzle  jugs  "  no  doubt 
caused  a  good  deal  of  amusement  when  attempted  by  a  novice, 
who  would  inevitably  spill  some  of  the  contents. 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  is  much  favoured  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  material  for  drinking  cups  often  of  a  somewhat  archaic  form. 
The  dense  structure  of  the  horn  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
and  its  beautiful  amber  hue  makes  the  vessel  a  very  agreeable 
object  to  the  eye.  The  usual  form  is  of  a  boat  shape  on  a  square 
foot,  and  the  carved  decoration  is  often  copied  from  that  of  the 
bronze  vessels  of  the  earHer  dynasties.  Others  are  treated  in  a 
freer  and  more  naturalistic  manner,  the  bowl  being  formed  as 
the  flower  of  the  magnolia,  and  the  entire  horn,  at  times  more 
than  2  ft.  in  length,  is  utilized  in  carrying  out  the  design.  One 
of  this  kind  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Cups  of 
the  former  type  are  commonly  found  imitated  in  ivory-white 
porcelain,  and  are  known  as  "  libation  cups."  Rhinoceros  horn 
is  held  by  the  Chinese  to  be  an  antidote  against  poison,  a  belief 
shared  by  other  nations. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  said  about  the  vessels  used  in  the 
drinking  of  tea  and  coffee.  In  Europe  the  type  has  practically 
remained  unchanged  since  the  introduction  of  tea  and  coffee 
drinking,  except  that  in  the  i8th  century  the  tea-cups  imported 
from  China  had  no  handles,  and  were  generally  thinner  than  the 
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coffee  cups.    In  Japan  there  is  a  ceremonious  way  of  drinking 
tea,  known  as  Cha  no  yu.    Here  powdered  green  tea  is  used; 
the  party  assembles  in  a  small  pavilion  in  a  garden, 
and  the  tea  is  made  in  accordance  with  a  rigid  etiquette.      ^^Z^^ 
The  infusion  is  stirred  with  a  whisk  in  a  rudely       cugu, 
fashioned  bowl,  holding  about  a  pint,  and  passed  from 
one  guest  to  another.    The  bowls  are  of  very  thick  pottery, 
never  of  porcelain,  and  the  most  valued  kind  is  that  made  in 
Korea.    In  the  drinking  of  rice  spirit  (sak6)  in  Japan  small  wide 
shallow  cups  are  used,  made  generally  of  porcelain,  but  sometimes 
of  finely  kicquered  wood.     Both  kinds  are  usually  ornamented 
with  elaborate  and  sometimes  allusive  designs. 

Among  savage  races  the  most  peculiar  drinking  ceremony  is 
that  of  kava  drinking  in  Polynesia,  principally  in  the  Fijian, 
Tongan  and  Samoan  groups.  The  best  description 
of  the  process  is  given  in  Mariner's  Tonga,  The 
principal  vessel  is  usually  a  large  bowl,  sometimes 
measuring  2  or  3  ft.  in  diameter,  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  wood. 
It  has  four  short  legs  and  an  ear  at  one  side  to  which  a  rope  of 
coco-nut  fibre  is  generally  attached.  The  liquid  is  prepared  in 
this  bowl  and  ladled  out  in  small  cups  often  made  of  coco-nut 
shells,  and  these  are  handed  roxmd  with  great  ceremony.  Both 
the  bowl  and  the  cups  become  coated  in  the  inside  with  a  highly 
polished  layer,  pale  blue  in  colour;  but  this  beautiful  tint  fades 
when  the  vessel  is  out  of  use,  and  it  is  therefore  very  rarely  seen 
in  specimens  in  Europe.  The  kava  itself  is  prepared  from  the 
root  of  a  tree  of  the  pepjjer  family  (Piper  methysticum) ;  the 
root  is  cut  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  and  these  are  given 
to  young  men  and  women  of  the  company,  who  masticate  them, 
and  the  lumps  thus  shredded  are  placed  in  the  large  bowl,  water 
is  poured  over  them,  and  the  mass  is  strained  with  great  care  by 
wringing  it  in  strips  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  hibiscus.  The  liquor 
is  slightly  intoxicating. 

If  the  Polynesian  method  of  preparing  kava  as  a  drink  is 
distasteful  to  our  ideas,  the  favourite  drinking  bowl  of  the  old 
Tibetans  is  even  more  so.  Friar  Odoric  (14th  century),  quoted 
by  Yule,  describes  how  the  Tibetan  youth  "  takes  his  father's 
head  and  straightway  cooks  and  eats  it,  and  of  the  skull  he  makes 
a  goblet  from  which  he  and  all  his  family  always  drink  devoutly 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  father."  This  recalls  Livy's 
account  of  the  Boii  in  Upper  Italy,  who  made  a  drinking  vessel 
of  the  head  of  the  Roman  consul  Postumus.  Among  the 
Tibetans  skulls  are  still  used,  but  generally  for  libations  only; 
for  this  purpose  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
skull,  and  the  "  points  "  of  a  good  skull  are  well  understood  by 
the  Lamas.  (C.  H.  Rd.) 

DRIPSTONE,  in  architecture,  a  projecting  moulding  weathered 
on  the  upper  surface  and  throated  underneath  so  as  to  form  a 
drip.  The  term  is  more  correctly  applied  to  a  string  course. 
When  carried  roxmd  an  arch  its  more  correct  description  would 
be  a  hood  (q.v.).  When  employed  inside  a  building  it  serves 
a  decorative  purpose  only. 

DRISLER,  HENRT  (1818-1897),  American  classical  scholar, 
was  bom  on  the  27th  of  December  181 8,  on  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1 839,  taught  classics 
in  the  Colmnbia  grammar  school  for  four  years,  and  was  then 
appointed  tutor  in  classics  in  the  college.  In  1845  he  became 
adjunct  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  there,  in  1857  was  app>ointed 
to  the  new  separate  chair  of  Latin  language  and  literature,  and 
ten  years  later  succeeded  Dr  Charles  Anthon  as  Jay  professor 
of  Greek  language  and  Uterature.  He  was  acting  president  in 
1867  and  in  1888-1889,  and  from  1890  to  his  retirement  as 
professor  emeritus  in  1894  was  dean  of  the  school  of  arts.  He 
died  in  New  York  City  on  the  30th  of  November  1897.  Dr 
Drisler  completed  and  supplemented  Dr  Anthon's  labours  as 
an  editor  of  classical  texts.  His  criticisms  and  corrections  of 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek- English  Lexicon^  of  which  he  brought 
out  a  revised  American  edition  in  1846,  won  his  name  a  place  on 
the  title-page  of  the  British  edition  in  1879,  and  in  1870  he 
published  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Yonge's  English- 
Greek  Lexicon.  He  was  ardently  opposed  to  slavery,  and 
brilliantly  refuted  The  BiUe  View  of  Slavery y  written  by  Bishop 
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J.  H.  Hopkins  of  Vermont,  in  a  Reply  (1863),  which  meets  the 
bishop  on  purely  Biblical  ground  and  displays  the  wide  range  of 
Dr  Drisler's  scholarship. 

DRIVER,  SAMUEL  ROLLES  (1846-  ),  EngHsh  divine 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  was  born  at  Southampton  on  the  2nd  of 
October  1846.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  had  a  distinguished  career,  taking  a  first  class 
in  Literae  Humaniores  in  1869.  He  was  awarded  the  Pusey  and 
Ellerton  scholarship  in  1866,  the  Kennicott  scholarship  in  1870 
(both  Hebrew),  and  the  Houghton  Syriac  prize  in  1872.  From 
1870  he  was  a  fellow,  and  from  1875  also  a  tutor,  of  New  College, 
and  in  1883  succeeded  Pusey  as  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Testament 
Revision  Committee  (1876-1884)  and  examining  chaplain  to  the 
bishop  of  Southwell  (i  884-1 904);  received  the  honorary  degrees 
of  doctor  of  literature  of  Dublin  (1892),  doctor  of  divinity  of 
Glasgow  (1901),  doctor  of  literature  of  Cambridge  (1905);  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy  in  1902.  Dr  Driver 
devoted  his  life  to  the  study,  both  textual  and  critical,  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  conmientaries 
on  Joel  and  Amos  (1897);  Deuteronomy  (1902);  Daniel  (1901); 
Genesis  (1909);  the  Minor  Prophets,  Nahum  to  Malachi  (1905); 
Job  (1905);  Jeremiah  (1906);  Leviticus  (1894  Hebrew  text, 
1898  trans,  and  notes);  Samuel  (Hebrew  text,  1890).  Among 
his  more  general  works  are:  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in 
Hebrew  (1892);  Isaiah,  his  Life  and  Times  (1893);  Introd.  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Test.  (1897,  ed.  1909) ;  Sermons  on  Subjects 
connected  with  the  Old  Testament  (1892);  The  Parallel  Psalter 
(1904);  Heb.  and  Eng.  Lexicon  of  the  O.T,  (in  collaboration, 
1906);  Modern  Research  as  illustrating  the  Bible  (1909);  articles 
in  the  Ency,  Brit,,  Ency.  Bibl,  and  Hastings'  Diet,  of  the  Bible, 

DRIVING  (from  "  to  drive,"  i.e.  generally  to  propel,  force 
along  or  in,  a  word  common  in  various  forms  to  the  Teutonic 
languages),  a  word  used  in  a  restricted  sense  for  the  art  of  con- 
trolling and  directing  draught  animals  from  a  coach  or  other 
conveyance  or  movable  machine  to  which  they  are  harnessed 
for  the  purpose  of  traction.  This  has  been  an  occupation  prac- 
tised since  domesticated  animals  were  first  put  to  this  use.  In 
various  parts  of  the  world  a  number  of  different  animals  have 
been,  and  still  are,  so  employed;  of  these  the  horse,  ox,  mule 
and  ass  are  the  most  common,  though  their  {dace  is  taken  by 
the  reindeer  in  northern  latitudes,  and  by  the  Eskimo  dog  in 
arctic  and  antarctic  regions.  The  driving  of  each  of  these 
requires  special  skill,  only  to  be  acquired  by  practice  combined 
with  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  several 
animals  employed.  The  most  accomplished  driver  of  spirited 
horses  would  probably  be  in  difficulties  if  called  upon  to  drive 
sixteen  or  twenty  dogs  in  an  arctic  sledge,  or  a  team  of  oxen 
or  mules  drawing  the  guns  of  a  mountain  battery;  and  the  adept 
in  either  of  these  branches  of  the  art  might  provoke  the  com- 
passion of  a  farmer  from  Lincolnshire  or  Texas  by  his  attempts 
to  manage  a  pair  of  Clydesdale  horses  in  the  plough  or  the 
reaping  machine. 

Under  all  these  different  conditions  driving  is  a  work  of 
utility,  of  economic  value  to  civilized  society.  But  from  very 
early  times  driving,  especially  of  horses,  has  also  been  regarded 
as  a  sport  or  pastime.  This  probably  arose  in  the  first  instance 
from  its  association  with  battle.  In  the  earliest  historical 
records,  such  as  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Homeric  poems, 
the  driver  of  the  chariot  fills  a  place  of  importance  in  the  economy 
of  war;  and  on  his  skill  and  efficiency  the  fate  of  kings,  and  even 
xA  kingdoms,  must  often  have  depended.  The  statement  in  the 
Book  of  Kings  that  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi  was  recognized  from 
a  distance  by  his  style  of  driving  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
warrior  himself  on  occasion  took  the  place  of  the  professional 
charioteer;  and  although  it  would  be  unsafe  to  infer  from  the 
story  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  occupation  was  his 
motive  for  doing  so,  the  name  of  this  king  of  Israel  has  become 
the  eponym  of  drivers.  Among  the  Greeks  at  an  equally  early 
period  driving  was  a  recognized  form  of  sport,  to  the  popularity 
of  which  Horace  afterwards  made  allusion.  Racing  between 
teams  of  horses  harnessed  to  war^chariots  took  the  place  occupied 


by  saddle-horse  racing  and  American  trotting  races  (see  Horse- 
Racing)  in  the  sport  of  modern  times.  The  element  of  danger 
doubtless  gave  pleasurable  excitement  to  chariot  racing  and 
kept  alive  its  association  with  incidents  familiar  in  war;  just 
as  at  a  later  period,  when  the  institution  of  chivalry  had  given 
the  armed  knight  on  horseback  a  conspicuous  place  in  medieval 
wariare,  the  tournament  became  the  most  popular  sport  of  the 
aristocracy  throughout  Europe. 

This  element  of  danger  cannot  be  said  to  enter  usually  into 
the  enjoyment  of  driving  at  the  present  day.  Though  accidents 
occasionally  happen,  the  pastime  is  practically  unattended  by 
serious  risk;  and  the  source  of  the  pleasure  it  affords  the  driver 
must  be  sought  in  the  skill  it  requires,  combined  with  the  love 
of  the  horse  which  is  common  to  sportsmen,  and  of  exercise  of 
power.  The  art  of  driving  as  practised  to-day  for  pleasure 
without  profit,  and  without  the  excitement  of  racing,  is  of  quite 
modern  development.  Oliver  Cromwell,  indeed,  met  with  a 
mishap  in  Hyde  Park  while  driving  a  team  of  four  horses  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  coxmt  of  Oldenburg,  which  was  the  subject 
of  more  than  one  satirical  allusion  by  contemporary  royalist 
writers;  but  two  things  were  needed  before  much  enjoyment 
could  be  found  in  driving  apart  from  utility.  These  were  the 
invention  of  carriages  on  springs,  and  the  construction  of  roads 
with  smooth  and  solid  surface.  The  former  did  not  come  into 
general  use  till  near  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  and  it  was 
about  the  same  period  that  the  engineering  skill  of  Thomas 
Telford  and  the  invention  of  John  London  Macadam  combined 
to  provide  the  latter.  The  influence  on  driving  of  these  two 
developments  was  soon  apparent.  Throughout  the  i8th  century 
stage-coaches,  ponderous  unwieldy  vehicles  without  springs, 
had  toiled  slowly  over  rough  and  deeply  rutted  tracks  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain;  but  those  who  made  use  of  them  did  so  as  a  matter 
of  necessity  and  not  for  enjoyment.  But  by  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  the  improvement  in  carriajge-building 
and  road-construction  alike  had  greatly  diminished  the  dis-> 
comfort  of  travel;  and  interest  in  driving  for  its  own  sake  grew 
so  rapidly  that  in  1807  the  first  association  of  amateur  coachmen 
was  formed.  This  was  the  Bensington  Driving  Club,  the  fore- 
runner of  many  aristocratic  dubs  for  gentlemen  interested  in 
driving  as  a  pastime. 

In  modern  driving  one,  two  or  four  horses  are  usually  em- 
ployed. When  a  greater  number  than  four  is  put  in  harness,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  state  equipages  of  royal  personages  on  occasions 
of  ceremony,  the  horses  are  not  driven  but  are  controUed  by 
"  postillions  "  mounted  on  the  near-side  horse  of  each  pair. 
When  two  horses  are  used  they  may  either  be  placed  side  by 
side,  in  "  double  harness,"  which  is  the  commoner  mode  of  driving 
a  pair  of  horses,  or  one  following  the  other,  in  a  "  tandem." 
Four  horses,  or  "four-in-hand,"  are  harnessed  in  two  pairs, 
one  following  the  other,  and  called  respectively  the  "  leaders  " 
and  the  "  wheelers  " — the  same  terms  being  used  for  the  two 
horses  of  a  tandem. 

Though  it  is  a  less  difficult  accomplishment  to  drive  a  single 
horse  than  a  tandem  or  four-in-hand,  or  even  a  pair,  it.  neverthe- 
less requires  both  knowledge  and  the  skill  that  practice  alone, 
confers.  The  driver  should  have  some  knowledge  of  equia^ 
character,  and  complete  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the 
harness  he  uses,  and  with  the  purpose  which  each  buckle  or 
strap  is  intended  to  serve.  The  indefinable  quality  known 
in  horsemanship  as  "  good  hands  "  is  scarcely  le?s  desirable 
on  the  box-seat  than  in  the  saddle.  It  is  often  said  to  be  ua- 
attainable  by  those  who  do  not  possess  it  by  nature;  but  though 
this  may  be  true  to  some  extent,  "  good  hands  "  are  partly  at 
least  the  result  of  learning  the  correct  position  for  the  ar^n  and 
hand  that  holds  the  reins.  The  reins  are  held  in  the  left  hand,i 
which  should  be  kept  at  about  the  level  of  the  lowest  button 
of  the  driver's  waistcoat,  and  near  the  body  though  npt  pres^e4 
against  it.  The  driving  hand  should  never  he  rea<;J^ed  forward 
more  than  a  few  inches,  nor  raised  as  bigh  as  the, breast.,,  The 
upper  arm  should  lie  loosely  agaiqst  the  side,  the  fpye^qa  hoiXT 
zontal  across  the  front  of  the  body,  forming  a  right  angle  01 
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thereabouts  at  the  elbow-joint,  the  wrist  very  slightly  bent  in-s 
wards,  and  the  back  of  the  hand  and  knuckles  facing  outwards 
towards  the  horses.  In  this  position  the  three  joints  of  the  arm 
form  a  kind  of  automatic  spring  that  secures  the  "  give  "  to  the 
movement  of  the  horse's  mouth  which,  in  conjunction  with 
firmness,  is  a  large  part  of  what  is  meant  by  "  good  hands." 
But  this  result  is  only  obtained  if  the  reins  be  also  held  with 
the  proper  degree  of  bearing  on  the  bit.  What  the  proper  degree 
may  be  depends  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  horses  and  the 
severity  of  the  bit.  Pulling  horses  must  be  restrained  by  a 
strong  draw  on  their  bits,  such  as  would  bring  other  animals 
to  a  standstill.  But  imder  no  circumstances,  no  matter  how 
sluggish  the  horses  may  be,  should  the  reins  be  allowed  to  lie 
slack;  for  if  this  is  done  the  horse  receives  no  support  in  the 
event  of  a  sudden  stumble,  and  no  control  if  he  shies  imex- 
pectedly.  The  driver  should  therefore  always  just  "  feel  his 
horse's  mouth  "  as  lightly  as  possible;  he  then  has  the  animal 
well  under  control  in  readiness  for  every  emergency,  while 
avoiding  such  a  pull  on  the  mouth  as  would  cause  a  high-spirited 
horse  to  chafe  and  fret.  Well-broken  carriage  horses  should 
always  be  willing  to  run  into  their  bits,  and  those  that  draw 
back  when  lightly  held  in  hand  should  be  kept  up  to  the  bit 
with  the  whip. 

These  principles  are  common  to  all  branches  of  the  art  of 
driving,  whether  of  one,  two  or  four  horses.  When  they  are 
observed  no  great  difficulty  confronts  the  coachman  who  is 
content  with  single  or  double  harness,  provided  he  has  acquired 
the  eye  for  pace  and  distance,  and  the  instinctive  realization 
of  the  length  of  the  carriage  behind  him,  without  which  he  may 
sufifer  collision  with  other  vehicles,  or  allow  insufficient  room  in 
turning  a  corner  or  entering  a  gateway.  For  before  he  can  have 
had  the  practice  by  which  alone  this  knowledge  is  to  be  gained, 
the  beginner  will  have  learnt  such  elementary  facts  as  that  his 
horses  must  be  held  well  in  hand  going  down  hill  and  given 
their  heads  on  an  ascent,  and  that  on  no  account  should  the 
horse's  mouth  be  "  jobbed  "  by  the  driver  jerking  the  reins; 
he  will  also  have  learnt  a  good  deal  about  the  character  and 
temperament  of  the  horse,  on  which  so  much  of  the  art  of  driving 
depends,  and  which  can  best  be  studied  on  the  box-seat  and 
not  at  all  in  the  library.  If  he  has  pursued  this  study  with  any 
degree  of  insight,  he  will  have  learnt  further  to  be  sparing  in 
the  use  of  the  hand-brake  with  which  most  modern  carriages  are 
provided.  This  apparatus  is  most  useful  in  case  of  emergency, 
or  for  taking  weight  off  the  carriage  on  a  really  steep  descent; 
but  the  habit  which  too  many  coachmen  fall  into  of  using  the 
brake  on  every  trifling  decline  should  be  avoided.  Its  effect 
is  that  the  horses  are  continually  doing  collar-work,  and  are 
thus  deprived  of  the  relief  which  ought  to  be  given  them  by 
occasional  light  pole  or  shaft  work  instead. 

When  the  ambition  of  the  amateur  coachman  leads  him  to 
attempt  a  tandem  or  four-in-hand  he  enters  on  a  much  more 
complex  department  of  the  art  of  driving.  In  the 
ani  touT'  ^^^^  place  he  has  now  four  reins  instead  of  two  to 
ia'bapd.  manipulate,  and  the  increase  of  weight  on  his  hand, 
especially  when  four  horses  are  being  driven,  requires 
cdnsiderable  strength  of  wrist  to  supp)ort  it  without  tiring.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance,  moreover,  that  he  should  know  instinct- 
ively the  position  in  his  hand  of  each  of  the  reins,  and  be  able 
automatically  and  instantaneously  to  lay  a  finger  on  any  one  of 
them.  The  driver  who  has  to  look  at  his  reins  to  find  the  off-side 
leader's  rein,  or  who  touches  the  near-side  wheeler's  in  mistake 
for  it,  is  in  peril  of  a  catastrophe.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
the  reins  should  be  correctly  disposed  between  the  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  and  that  the  driver  should  as  quickly  as  possible 
accustom  himself  to  handle  them  automatically.  This  is  some- 
what more  difficult  in  driving  tandem  than  in  driving  four-in- 
hand,  because  in  the  latter  case  there  is  greater  spread  of  the 
reins  in  front  of  the  hand  than  with  tandem,  where  the  reins  lie 
much  more  nearly  parallel  one  above  the  other.  The  actual 
holding  of  the  reins  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  coachman 
should  be  careful  to  take  the  reins  in  his  hand  before  moimting 
to  the  box-seat,  as  otherwise  his  team  may  make  a  start  without 


his  having  the  means  to  control  them.  It  is  customary  to  hitch 
the  reins,  ready  for  him  to  take  them,  on  the  outside  terret  (the 
ring  on  the  pad  through  which  the  rein  runs)  of  the  wheeler — 
the  off-side  wheeler  in  four-in-hand.  Standing  on  the  ground 
beside  the  off-side  wheel  of  his  carriage,  ready  to  mount  to  the 
box-seat,  the  coachman,  after  drawing  up  his  reins  till  he  almost 
feels  the  horses'  mouths,  must  then  let  out  about  a  foot  of  slack 
in  his  off-side  reins,  in  order  that  when  on  his  seat  he  may  find 
all  the  reins  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  in  length  in  his  hand. 
He  mounts  with  them  disposed  in  his  right  hand  precisely  as  they 
will  be  in  his  left  when  ready  to  start.  The  leaders'  reins  should 
be  separated  by  the  forefinger,  and  the  wheelers'  by  the  middle 
finger.  The  near-leader's  rein  will  then  be  uppermost  of  the 
four,  between  the  forefinger  and  thmnb;  then  between  the 
forefinger  and  middle  finger  are  two  reins  together — the  off- 
leader's  and  the  near- wheeler's  in  the  order  named;  while  at 
the  bottom,  between  the  middle  and  'third  fingers,  is  the  off- 
wheeler's  rein.  It  will  be  found  that  held  thus  the  reins  spread 
immediately  in  front  of  the  hand  in  such  a  way  that  each  several 
rein,  and  each  pair  of  reins — two  near-side,  two  off-side,  two 
wheelers'  or  two  leaders' — can  be  convenientiy  manipulated ; 
and  the  proficient  driver  can  instinctively  and  instantaneously 
grasp  any  of  them  he  chooses  with  his  right  hand  without  having 
to  turn  his  eyes  from  the  road  before  him  to  the  reins  in  his  hand. 
Having  seated  himself  on  the  box  and  transferred  the  reins,  thus 
disposed,  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand,  the  coachman  should 
shorten  them  till  he  just  feels  his  wheelers'  mouths  and  holds 
back  his  leaders  sufficienUy  to  prevent  them  quite  tightening 
their  traces;  then,  when  he  has  taken  the  whip  from  its  socket 
in  his  right  hand,  he  is  ready  to  start.  This  is  an  operation 
requiring  careful  management,  to  secure  that  leaders  and 
wheelers  start  simultaneously;  for  if  the  leaders  start  first  they 
will  be  drawn  up  sharp  by  their  bits,  or,  what  is  worse,  if  their 
reins  have  not  been  sufficiently  shortened  they  will  jump  into 
their  collars  and  possibly  break  a  swinging  bar,  and  in  either  case 
they  will  be  fretted  and  disconcerted  and  will  possibly  in  con- 
sequence either  kick  or  rear;  if  the  wheelers  start  before  the 
leaders  they  will  ram  the  swinging  bars  imder  the  tails  of  the 
latter,  with  results  equally  unfortunate.  The  worst  possible 
method  of  starting  is  suddenly  to  give  the  horses  their  heads  and 
use  the  whip.  But  no  positive  rule  can  be  laid  down,  for  it  is 
just  one  of  those  points  which  depend  largely  on  familiarity 
with  the  horses  forming  the  team.  Horses  even  moderately 
accustomed  to  the  work  will  generally  start  best  in  obedience 
to  the  voice,  and  their  attention  may  simultaneously  be  aroused 
by  gently  feeling  their  mouths.  When  once  started  the  driver 
should  at  once  see  that  his  team  is  going  straight.  If  the  leaders 
and  wheelers  are  not  exactly  on  the  same  line,  this  or  that  rein 
must  be  shortened  or  lengthened  as  the  case  may  require;  and 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  as  the  near-wheeler's  and  off-leader's 
reins  lie  together  between  the  same  fingers,  a  simultaneous 
shortening  or  lengthening  of  these  two  reins  will  usually  produce 
the  desired  result.  With  rare  exceptions,  reins  should  be 
shortened  or  lengthened  by  pushing  them  back  or  drawing  them 
forward  with  the  right  hand  from  in  front  of  the  driving  hand, 
and  not  from  behind  it.  As  soon  as  the  team  is  in  motion  the 
leaders  may  be  let  out  till  they  draw  their  traces  taut;  but 
draught  should  be  taken  off  them  on  falling  ground  or  while 
rounding  a  corner.  Good  drivers  touch  the  reins  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  whip-hand,  and  nothing  is  less  workmanlike 
than  for  a  coachman  to  act  as  if  he  were  an  angler  continually 
letting  out  or  reeling  in  his  line.  In  rounding  a  comer  a  loop  of 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  leaders'  rein  on  the  side  to  which  the  turn 
is  to  be  made  is  taken  up  by  the  right  hand  and  placed  under 
the  left  thumb.  This  "  points  the  leaders,"  who  accordingly 
make  the  required  turn,  while  at  the  same  time  the  right  hand 
bears  lightiy  on  the  wheelers'  rein  of  the  opposite  side,  to  prevent 
them  making  the  turn  too  sharply  for  safety  to  the  coach  behind 
them.  As  soon  as  the  turn  is  made — ^and  all  this  applies  equally 
to  the  passing  of  other  vehicles  or  obstacles  on  the  road — the 
driver's  left  thumb  releases  the  loop,  which  nms  out  of  itself, 
and  the  team  returns  to  the  straight  formation.    A  drcumstance 
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useful  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  swinging  bars  are  wider  than 
the  maximum  width  of  the  coach;  consequently  the  driver 
knows  that  wherever  the  swinging  bars  can  pass  through  with 
safety — and  as  they  are  before  his  eyes  the  calculation  is  easy — 
the  coach  will  safely  follow. 

A  necessary  part  of  driving  four  horses  or  tandem  is  the  proper 
use  of  the  whip.  The  novice,  before  beginning  to  drive,  should 
acquire  the  knack — which  can  only  be  learnt  by 
ibowhlpk  practical  instruction  and  experiment — of  catching 
up  the  thong  of  the  whip  on  to  the  stick  by  a  flick 
of  the  wrist.  With  practice  this  is  done  almost  automatically 
and  without  looking  at  the  whip.  It  is  not  merely  an  ornamental 
accomplishment,  but  a  necessary  one;  for  in  no  other  way  can 
the  whip  be  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  use  either  on  wheelers 
or  leaders  as  the  need  of  the  moment  may  dictate.  The  point 
of  the  thong  is  conflned  in  the  whip-hand  when  striking  the 
wheelers  (which  should  be  done  in  front  of  the  pad),  and  is 
released  for  reaching  the  leaders.  Considerable  dexterity  is 
required  in  using  the  whip  on  the  leaders  without  at  the  same 
time  touching,  or  at  all  events  alarming  or  fretting,  the  wheelers. 
The  thong  of  the  whip  should  reach  the  leaders  from  beneath 
the  swinging  bar;  and  proficient  "whips"  can  unerringly  strike 
even  the  near  leader  from  xmder  the  off-side  bar  without  disturb- 
ing the  equanimity  of  any  other  member  of  the  team.  This 
demands  great  skill  and  accuracy;  but  no  coachman  is  competent 
to  drive  four  horses  until  he  is  able  to  touch  with  the  whip  any 
particular  horse  that  may  require  it,  and  no  other. 

Essential  as  is  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  whip' when  driving 
four  horses,  it  is  even  more  imperative  for  the  driver  of  tandem. 
For  in  four-in-hand  the  leaders  act  in  some  measure  as  a  restraint 
upon  each  other's  freedom  of  action,  whereas  the  leader  in 
tandem  is  entirely  independent  and  therefore  more  difficult  to 
control.  If  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to  turn  completely  round 
and  face  the  driver,  there  is  no  effectual  means  of  preventing 
him.  It  is  here  that  a  prompt  and  accurate  use  of  the  whip  is 
im]X)rtant.  A  sharp  cut  with  the  thong  of  the  whip  on  the  side 
to  which  he  is  turning  will  often  drive  the  leader  back  into  his 
place.  But  it  must  be  done  instantaneously,  and  the  driver 
who  has  got  his  thong  coiled  round  the  stick  of  his  whip,  or  who 
cannot  make  certain  of  striking  the  horse  on  precisely  the 
desired  spot,  will  miss  the  opportunity  and  may  find  his  team 
in  a  sad  mess,  possibly  with  disastrous  results.  If  the  leader, 
in  spite  of  a  stroke  from  the  whip  at  the  right  moment  and  on  the 
right  spot,  still  persists  in  turning,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  turn  the  wheeler  also;  and  then  when  the  tandem  has  been 
straightened,  to  turn  the  horses  back  once  more  to  their  original 
direction.  For  this  reason  it  is  never  safe  to  harness  a  tandem 
to  a  four-wheeled  vehicle;  because  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
turn  the  wheeler  sharply  round,  the  fore-carriage  would  probably 
lock  and  the  trap  be  overturned.  Of  comparatively  recent  years 
a  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  harnessing  of  a 
tandem  by  the  introduction  of  swinging  bars  similar  to  those 
used  in  four-in-hand.  Formerly  the  leading  traces  in  tandem 
drew  direct  from  tugs  on  the  wheeler's  hames,  or  less  frequently 
from  the  stops  on  the  shafts.  This  left  a  considerable  length 
of  trace  which,  when  draught  was  taken  off  the  leader,  hung 
slack  between  the  two  horses;  with  the  result  that  either  of 
them  might  get  a  leg  over  the  leading  trace,  with  dangerous 
consequences.  In  the  more  modem  arrangement  short  traces 
attached  to  the  wheeler's  tugs  hold  a  bar,  which  is  kept  in  place 
by  a  few  inches  of  chain  from  the  kidney-link  on  the  wheeler's 
collar.  This  bar  is  connected  by  short  traces  or  chains  with 
a  second  bar  to  which  the  leader's  true  tjraces  are  hooked  in  the 
usual  way,  allowing  him  a  comfortable  distance  clear  of  the  bar 
precisely  as  in  four-in-hand.  The  leader  thus  draws  as  before 
from  the  wheeler's  tugs;  but  the  length  of  trace  is  broken  up 
by  the  two  swinging  bars,  and  as  these  are  prevented  from 
falling  low  by  their  attachment  to  the  wheeler's  collar,  the 
danger  from  a  too  slack  leading  trace  is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
though  care  is  needed  when  the  leader  is  not  pulling  to  prevent 
the  bar  falling  on  his  hocks. 

Expert  tandem  driving,  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  of  the 


leader  from  control,  is  a  more  difficult  art  than  the  driving  of 
four  horses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weight  on  the  hand  is 
much  less  severe;  but  the  general  principles  of  the  two  are  the 
same.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  the  coach-and-four  is  the  more 
popular.  It  is  more  showy  than  tandem;  it  keeps  alive  the 
romantic  associations  of  the  days  when  the  stagecoach  was  the 
ordinary  means  of  locomotion;  and  a  coach,  or  ^*  drag,"  accommo- 
dates a  larger  party  of  passengers  to  a  race-meeting  or  other 
expedition  for  pleasure  than  a  dogcart.  But  for  those  whose 
means  do  not  permit  the  more  costly  luxury  of  a  four-horse 
team,  a  tandem  will  be  found  to  make  all  the  demand  on  skill 
and  nerve  which,  in  combination  with  the  taste  for  horses, 

piakes  the  art  of  driving  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

See  Donald  Walker,  British  Manly  Exercises:  in  which  Riding, 
Driving,  Racing  are  now  first  described  (London,  1834) ;  Fuller,  Essay 
on  Wheel  Carriages  (London,  1828);  William  Bridges  Adams, 
English  Pleasure  Carriages:  their  Origin,  History,  Materials,  Con^ 
struction  (London,  1837) ;  The  Equestrian:  A  Handbook  of  Horseman- 
ship, containing  Plain  Rules  for  Kiding,  Driving  and  the  Management 
of  the  Horse  (London,  1854) ;  ^  Cavalry  Officer,  The  Handy  Horse 
Book;  or  Practical  Instruction  in  Driving  and  the  Management  of  the 
Horse  (London,  1865-1867,  1871-1881);  H.  T.  Helm,  American 
Roadsters  and  Trotting  Horses  (Chicago,  1878);  E.  M.  Stratton, 
The  World  on  Wheels  (New  York,  1878);  J.  H.  Walsh  ("  Stone- 
henge  "),  Riding  and  Driving  (London,  1863);  James  A.  Garland, 
The  Private  Stable  (2nd  ed.,  boston,  1902);  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
Driving  (The  Badminton  Libraiy,  London,  1889),  containing  a 
bibliography;  F.  H.  Huth,  Works  on  Horses  and  Equitation:  A 
Bibliographical  Record  of  Hippology  (London,  1887).       (R.  J.  M.) 

'  DROGHEDA,  a  municipal  borough,  seaport  and  market  town, 
on  the  southern  border  of  Co.   Louth,  Ireland,  in  the  south 
parliamentary  division,  on  the  river  Boyne,  about  4  m.  from  its 
mouth  in  Drogheda  Bay,  and  3i^m.  N.  by  W.  from  Dublin  on 
the  Great  Northern  main  line.     Pop.  (1901)  12,760.    It  occupies 
both  banks  of  the  river;  but  the  northern  division  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  and  has  received  greater  attention  in  modern  times. 
The  ancient  fortifications,  still  extant  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  have  disappeared  almost  entirely,  but  of  the  four 
gateways  one  named  after  St  Lawrence  remains  nearly  perfect, 
consisting  of   two  loopholed  circular   towers;  and   there  are 
considerable  ruins  of  another,  the  West  or  Butler  Gate.   Among 
the  public  buildings  are  a  mansion-house  or  mayoralty,  with  a 
suite  of  assembly  rooms  attached;  and  the  Tholsel,  a  square 
building  with  a  cupola.     St  Peter's  chapel  formerly  served  as 
the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishopric  of  Armagh; 
and  in  the  abbey  of  the  Dominican  nuns  there  is  still  preserved 
the  head  of  Oliver  Plunkett,  the  archbishop  who  was  executed 
at  Tyburn  in  1681  on  an  uiifounded  charge  of  treason.    There 
was  formerly  an  archlepiscopal  palace  in  the  town,  built  by 
Archbishop  Hampton  about  1620;  and  the  Dominicans,  the 
Franciscans,  the  Augustinians,  the  Carmelites  and  the  knights 
of  St  John  have  monastic  establishments.     Of  the  Dominican 
monastery  (1224)  there  still  exists  the  stately  Magdalen  tower; 
while  of  the  Augustinian  abbey  of  St  Mary  d'Urso  (1206)  there 
are  the  tower  and  a  fine  pointed  arch.     At  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions  there  is  a  classical  school  endowed  by  Erasmus 
Smith.    There  is  also  a  blue-coat  school,  founded  about  1727 
for  the  education  of  freemen's  sons.     The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1870.     Benjamin  Whitworth,  M.P.,  was  a  generous 
benefactor  to  the  town,  who  built  the  Whitworth  HaU,  furnished 
half  the  funds  for  the  construction  of  waterworks,  established 
a  cotton  factory,  and  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  the  Mall, 
The  industrial  establishments  comprise  cotton,  flax  and  flou^ 
mills,    sawTnills,    tanneries,    salt    and   soap   works,    breweries, 
chemical  manure  and  engineering  works.     The   town  is  thp 
headquarters  of  the  valuable  Boyne  salmon-fishery.    A  brisk 
trade  is  carried  on  mainly  in  agricultural  produce,  especially 
with  Liverpool  (which  is  distant  135  m.  due  E.)  and  with  piasgow. 
Many  works  of  improvement  have  been  effected  from  time  to 
time  in  the  harbour,  the  quays  of  which  occupy  both  sides  of  the 
river,  the  principal,  1000  yds.  in  length,  being  on  the  north  side. 
Here  is  a  depth  of  21  ft.  at  the  highest  and  14  ft.  at  the  lowest 
tides.    The  tide  reaches  2§  m.  above  the  town  to  Oldbridge; 
and  barges  of  50  tons  burden  can  proceed  19  m.  inland  to  Navaj^* 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  for  ordinary  traffic,  and  by  a 
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fine  railway  viaduct.    The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6 
aldermen  and  iS  councillors. 

In  the  earliest  notices  the  town  of  Drogheda  is  called  Inver- 
Colpa  or  the  Port  of  Colpa;  the  present  name  signifies  **  The 
Bridge  over  the  Ford."  In  1152  the  place  is  mentioned  as  the 
seat  of  a  synod  convened  by  the  papal  legate,  Cardinal  Paparo; 
in  1224  it  was  chosen  by  Lucas  de  Netterville,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  for  the  foundation  of  the  Dominican  friary  of  which 
there  are  still  remains;  and  in  1228  the  two  divisions  of  the 
town  received  separate  incorporation  from  Henry  III.  But 
there  grew  up  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility  between  Drogheda 
versus  Uriel  and  Drogheda  versus  Midiam,  in  consequence  of 
trading  vessels  lading  their  cargoes  in  the  latter  or  southern 
town,  to  avoid  the  pontage  duty  levied  in  the  former  or  northern 
town.  At  length,  after  much  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  dispute, 
Philip  Bennett,  a  monk  residing  in  the  town,  succeeded  by  his 
eloquence,  on  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  141 2,  in  persuading 
the  authorities  of  the  two  corporations  to  send  to  Henry  IV. 
for  a  new  charter  sanctioning  their  combination,  and  this  was 
granted  on  the  ist  of  November.  Drogheda  was  always  con- 
sidered by  the  English  a  place  of  much  importance.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  it  was  classed  along  with  Dublin ,Waterford  and 
Kilkenny  as  one  of  the  four  staple  towns  of  Ireland.  Richard  II. 
received' in  its  Dominican  monastery  the  submissions  of  O'Neal, 
O'Donnell  and  other  chieftains  of  Ulster  and  Leinster.  The 
right  of  coining  money  was  bestowed  on  the  town,  and  parlia- 
ments were  several  times  held  within  its  walls.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  the  mayor  received  a  sword  of  state  and  an 
annuity  of  £20,  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
inhabitants  at  Malpus  Bridge  against  O'Reilly;  the  still  greater 
h  Dnour  of  having  a  university  with  the  same  privileges  as  that 
c  Oxford  remained  a  mere  paper  distinction,  owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  town  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country; 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  corporation  in  modem  times  to 
resuscitate  their  rights  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1495  Poyning's 
laws  were  enacted  by  a  parliament  held  in  the  town.  In  the 
civil  wars  of  1641  the  place  was  besieged  by  O'Neal  and  the 
Northern  Irish  forces;  but  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  Sir 
Henry  Tichboume,  and  after  a  long  blockade  was  relieved  by 
the  Marquess  of  Ormond.  The  same  nobleman  relieved  it  a 
second  time,  when  it  was  invested  by  the  Parliamentary  army 
under  Colonel  Jones.  In  1649  it  was  captured  by  Cromwell, 
after  a  short  though  spirited  defence;  and  nearly  every  individual 
within  its  walls,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  was  put  to 
the  sword.  Thirty  only  escaped,  who  were  afterwards  trans- 
ported as  slaves  to  Barbados.  In  1690  it  was  garrisoned  by 
King  James's  army;  but  after  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne 
iq.v.)  it  surrendered  to  the  conqueror  without  a  struggle,  in 
consequence  of  a  threat  that  quarter  would  not  be  granted  if 
the  town  were  taken  by  storm. 

Drogheda  ceased  to  be  a  parliamentary  borough  in  1885, 
and  a  county  of  a  town  in  1898.  Before  1885  it  returned  one 
member,  and  before  the  Union  in  1800  it  returned  four  members 
to  the  Irish  parliament. 

From  the  close  of  the  12  th  century,  certainly  long  before  the 
Reformation  and  for  some  time  after  it,  the  primates  of  Ireland 
lived  in  Drogheda.  Being  mostly  Englishmen,  they  preferred 
to  reside  in  the  portion  of  their  diocese  within  the  gate,  and 
Drogheda,  being  a  walled  town,  was  less  liable  to  attack  from 
the  natives.  From  141 7  onwards  Drogheda  was  their  chief 
place  of  residence  and  of  burial.  Its  proximity  to  Dublin,  the 
seat  of  government  and  of  the  Irish  parliament,  in  which  the 
primates  were  such  prominent  figures,  induced  them  to  prefer 
it  to  Ardmacha  inter  Hibernicos.  Archbishop  O'Scanlain,  who 
did  much  in  the  building  of  the  cathedral  at  Armagh,  preferred 
to  live  at  Drogheda,  and  there  he  was  buried  in  1270.  Near 
Drogheda  in  later  times  was  the  primates'  castle  and  summer 
palace  at  Termonfeckin,  some  ruins  of  which  remain.  In 
Drogheda  itself  there  is  now  not  a  vestige  of  the  palace,  except 
the  name  "  Palace  Street."  It  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  main 
street  near  St  Lawrence's  gate,  and  its  grounds  extended  back 
to  St  Peter's  church.    The  primates  of  the  isth  century  were 


buried  in  or  near  Drogheda.  After  the  Reformation  five  in 
succession  lived  in  Drogheda  and  there  were  buried,  though 
there  is  now  nothing  to  fix  the  spot  where  any  of  them  lies.  The 
last  of  these — Christopher  Hampton — who  was  consecrated  to 
the  primacy  in  1613,  repaired  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Armagh. 
He  built  a  new  and  handsome  palace  at  Drogheda,  and  he 
repaired  the  old  disused  palace  at  Armagh  and  bestowed  on  it  a 
demesne  of  300  acres. 

DROIT  (Fr.  for  "  right,"  from  Lat.  directus,  straight),  a  legal 
title,  claim  or  due;  a  term  used  in  English  law  in  the  phrase 
droits  oj  admiralty^  certain  customary  rights  or  perquisites 
formerly  belonging  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  but  now  to  the  cro^-n 
for  public  purposes  and  paid  into  the  exchequer.  These  droits 
(see  also  Wreck)  consisted  of  flotsam,  jetsam,  ligan,  treasure, 
deodand,  derelict,  within  the  admiral's  jurisdiction;  all  fines, 
forfeitures,  ransoms,  recognizances  and  pecuniary  punishments; 
all  sturgeons,  whales,  porpoises,  dolphins,  grampuses  and  such 
large  fishes;  all  ships  and  goods  of  the  enemy  coming  into  any 
creek,  road  or  port,  by  durance  or  mistake;  all  ships  seized 
at  sea,  salvage,  &c.,  with  the  share  of  prizes — such  shares  being 
afterwards  called  "  tenths,"  in  imitation  of  the  French,  who 
gave  their  admiral  a  droit  de  diocihme.  The  droits  of  admiralty 
were  definitely  surrendered  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  by  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  when  lord  high  admiral  of  England  in  1702. 
American  law  does  not  recognize  any  such  droits,  and  the  dis- 
position of  captured  property  is  regulated  by  various  acts  of 
Congress. 

The  term  droit  is  also  used  in  various  legal  connexions  (for 
French  law,  see  France:  Law),  such  as  the  droit  of  angary  {q.v.), 
the  droit  d' achat  (right  of  pre-emption)  in  the  case  of  contraband 
iq.v,),  the  feudal  droit  de  bris  (see  Wreck),  the  droit  de  rigale  or 
ancient  royal  privilege  of  claiming  the  revenues  and  patronage 
of  a  vacant  bishopric,  and  the  feudal  droits  of  seignory  generally. 

DROITWICH,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 
Droitwich  parliamentary  division  of  Worcestershire,  England, 
5  J  m.  N.N.E.  of  Worcester,  and  126  m.  N.W.  by  W.  from  London 
by  the  Great  Western  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  4201.  It  is  served 
by  the  Bristol-Birmingham  line  of  the  Midland  railway,  and  by 
the  Worcester-Shrewsbury  line  of  the  Great  Western.  It  stands 
on  the  river  Salwarpe,  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Severn.  There 
is  connexion  with  the  Severn  by  canal.  There  are  three  parish 
churches,  St  Andrew,  St  Peter  and  St  Michael,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  fine  old  buildings  in  mixed  styles,  while  St  Michael's 
is  modern.  The  principal  occupation  is  the  manufacture  of  the 
salt  obtained  from  the  brine  springs  or  wyches,  to  which  the 
town  probably  owes  both  its  name  and  its  origin.  The  springs 
also  give  Droitwich  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  health  resort- 
There  are  Royal  Brine  baths,  supplied  with  water  of  extreme 
saltncss,  St  Andrew's  baths,  and  a  private  bath  hospital.  The 
water  is  used  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism  and  kindred  diseases. 
Owing  to  the  pumping  of  the  brine  for  the  salt-works  there  is  a 
continual  subsidence  of  the  ground,  detrimental  to  the  buildings, 
and  new  houses  are  mostly  built  in  the  suburbs.  In  the  pleasant 
well-wooded  district  surrounding  Droitwich  the  most  noteworthy 
points  are  Hindlip  Hall,  3  m.  S.,  where  (in  a  former  mansion) 
some  of  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot  defied  search 
for  eight  days  (1605);  and  Westwood,  a  fine  hall  of  Elizabethan 
and  Carolean  date  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  a  mile 
west  of  Droitwich,  which  offered  a  retreat  to  many  Royalist 
cavaliers  and  churchmen  during  the  Commonwealth.  Droitwich 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  Area, 
1856  acres. 

A  Roman  villa,  with  various  relics,  has  been  discovered  here, 
but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  Romans  made  use  of  the  brine 
springs.  Droitwich  (Wic,  Salturic,  Wich)  probably  owed  its 
origin  to  the  springs,  which  are  mentioned  in  several  charters 
before  the  Conquest.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  all 
the  salt  springs  belonged  to  the  king,  who  received  from  them  a 
yearly  farm  of  £65,  but  the  manor  was  divided  between  several 
churches  and  tenants-in-chief.  The  burgesses  of  Droitwich  are 
mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  but  they  probably  only 
had  certain  franchises  in  connexion  with  the  salt  trade.    The 
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town  IS  first  called  a  borough  in  the  pipe  roll  of  2  Henry  II., 
when  an  aid  of  20s.  was  paid,  but  the  burgesses  did  not  receive 
their  first  charter  until  12 15,  when  King  John  granted  them 
freedom  from  toll  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  town  at  a  fee-farm  of  £xoo.  The  burgesses  appear 
to  have  had  much  difi^culty  in  paying  this  large  farm;  in  1227 
the  king  pardoned  twenty-eight  marks  of  the  thirty-two  due  as 
tallage,  while  in  1237  they  were  £23  in  arrears  for  the  farm. 
They  continued,  however,  to  pay  the  farm  until  the  payment 
gradually  lapsed  in  the  i8th  century.  In  medieval  times 
Droit wich  was  governed  by  two  bailiffs  and  twelve  jurats,  the 
former  being  elected  every  year  by  the  burgesses;  Queen  Mary 
granted  the  incorporation  charter  in  1554  under  the  name  of 
the  bailiffs  and  burgesses.  James  I.  in  1625  granted  another 
and  fuller  charter,  which  remained  the  governing  charter  imtil 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  King  John's  charter  granted  the 
burgesses  a  fair  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Nicholas  lasting 
for  eight  days,  but  Edward  III.  in  1330  granted  instead  two  fairs 
on  the  vigil  and  day  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr  and  the  vigil  and 
day  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude.  Queen  Mary  granted  three  new 
fairs,  and  James  I.  changed  the  market  day  from  Monday 
to  Friday. 

DROME,  a  department  in  the  south-east  of  France,  formed  of 
parts  of  Dauphin6  and  Provence,  and  bounded  W.  by  the  Rhone, 
which  separates  it  from  Ardeche,  N.  and  N.E.  by  Isere,  E.  by 
Hautes-Alpes,  S.E.  by  Basses- Alpes,  and  S.  by  Vaucluse; 
area  2533  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1906)  297,270.  Dr6me  is  traversed 
from  east  to  west  by  numerous  rivers  of  the  Rhone  basin,  chief 
among  which  are  the  Isere  in  the  north,  the  Dr6me  in  the  centre 
and  the  Aygues  in  the  south.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  is 
bordered  by  alluvial  plains  and  low  hills,  but  to  the  east  of  this 
zone  the  department  is  covered  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
its  surface  by  spurs  of  the  Alps,  sloping  down  towards  the  west. 
To  the  north  of  the  Dr6me  lie  the  Vercors  and  the  Royans,  a 
region  of  forest-clad  ridges  running  imiformly  north  and  south. 
South  of  that  river  the  mountain  system  is  broken,  irregular  and 
intersected  everywhere  by  torrents.  The  most  easterly  portion 
of  the  department,  where  it  touches  the  mountains  of  the 
D6voluy,  contains  its  culminating  summit  (7890  ft.).  North 
of  the  Isere  stretches  a  district  of  low  hills  terminating  on  the 
limits  of  the  department  in  the  Valloire,  its  most  productive 
portion.  The  climate,  except  in  the  valleys  bordering  the 
Rhone,  is  cold,  and  winds  blow  incessantly.  Snow  is  visible 
on  the  mountain-tops  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  agriculture  of  the  department  is  moderately  prosperous. 
The  main  crops  are  wheat,  which  is  grown  chiefly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Isere  and  Rhone,  oats  and  potatoes.  Large  flocks  of  sheep 
feed  on  the  pastures  in  the  south;  cattle-raising  is  carried  on 
principally  in  the  north-east.  Good  wines,  among  which  the 
famous  Hermitage  growth  ranks  first,  are  grown  on  the  hiUs  and 
plains  near  the  Rhone  and  Dr6me.  Fruit  culture  is  much 
practised.  Olives  and  figs  are  grown  in  the  south;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  mulberries  and  walnuts  is  more  widely  spread.  In  the 
rearing  of  silkworms  Dr6me  ranks  high  in  importance  among 
French  departments.  The  Mont61imar  district  is  noted  for.  its 
truffles,  which  are  also  found  elsewhere  in  the  department. 
The  mineral  products  of  Dr6me  include  Ugnite,  blende,  galena, 
calamine,  freestone,  lime,  cement,  potter's  clay  and  kaolin. 
Brick  and  tile  works,  potteries  and  porcelain  manufactories 
exist  in  several  localities.  The  industries  comprise  flour-miUing, 
distilling,  wood-sawing,  tiunery  and  dyeing.  The  chief  textile 
industry  is  the  preparation  and  weaving  of  silk,  which  is  carried 
on  in  a  number  of  towns.  Woollen  and  cotton  goods  are  also 
manufactured.  Leather  working  and  boot-making,  which  are 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale  at  Romans,  are  important,  and  the 
manufacture  of  machinery,  hats,  confectionery  and  paper 
employs  much  labour.  Drome  exports  fruit,  oil,  cheese,  wine, 
wool,  live  stock  and  its  manufactured  articles;  the  chief  import 
is  coal.  It  is  served  by  the  Paris-Lyon  railway,  and  the  Rhone 
and  Isere  furnish  over  100  m.  of  navigable  waterway.  The  canal 
de  la  Bourne,  the  only  one  in  the  department,  is  used  for  purposes 
of  irrigation  only.    Dr6me  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements 


of  Valence,  Die,  Montdlimar  and  Nyons,  comprising  29  cantons 
and  379  communes.  The  capital  is  Valence,  which  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  of  the  province  of  Avignon.  The  department  forms 
part  of  the  acad^mie  (educational  division)  of  Grenoble,  where 
its  court  of  appeal  is  also  located,  and  of  the  region  of  the 
XIV.  army  corps. 

Besides  Valence,  the  chief  towns  of  the  department  are  Die, 
Montelimar,  Crest  and  RomansC^g.v.) .  Nyons  is  a  small  industrial 
town  with  a  medieval  bridge  and  remains  of  ramparts.  Suze-la- 
Rousse  is  dominated  by  a  fine  chd.teau  with  fortifications  of  the 
12th  and  14th  centuries;  in  the  interior  the  buildings  are  in 
the  Renaissance  style.  At  St  Donat  there  are  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Cisjuran  Burgundy;  though  but  little  of 
the  building  is  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  12th  century,  it  is  the 
oldest  example  of  civil  architecture  in  France.  The  churches  of 
L6oncel,  St  Restitut  and  La  Garde-Adh6mar,  all  of  Romanesque 
architecture,  are  also  of  antiquarian  interest.  St  Paul-Trois- 
Chd.teaux,  an  old  Roman  town,  once  the  seat  of  a  bishopric, 
has  a  Romanesque  cathedral.  At  Grignan  there  are  remains 
of  the  Renaissance  chateau  where  Madame  de  S6vign6  died. 
At  Tain  there  is  a  sacrificial  altar  of  A.D.  184. 

DROMEDARY  (from  the  Gr.  ^po/xds,  SpofjMoSy  running, 
dpofiuPy  to  run),  a  word  applied  to  swift  riding  camels  of  either 
the  Arabian  or  the  Bactrian  species.     (See  Camel.) 

DROMORE,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  in  the  west 
parliamentary  division,  on  the  upper  Lagan,  17 J  m.  S.W.  of 
Belfast  by  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)  2307.  It  is  in  the  hnen  manufacturing 
district.  The  town  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  which  grew  out  of  an  abbey  of  Canons  Regular 
attributed  to  St  Colman  in  the  6th  century,  and  was  united  in 
1 842  to  Down  and  Connor.  The  town  and  cathedral  were  wholly 
destroyed  during  the  insurrection  of  164 1,  and  the  present  church 
was  built  by  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  in  i66i,  who  is  buried  here, 
as  also  is  Thomas  Percy,  another  famous  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
who  laid  out  the  fine  groimds  of  the  palace.  Remains  of  a  castle 
and  earthworks  are  to  be  seen,  together  with  a  large  rath  or 
encampment  known  as  the  Great  Fort.  The  town  gives  its  name 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  diocese. 

DROMOS  (Gr.  for  running-place),  in  architectiu-e,  the  name 
of  the  entrance  passage  leading  down  to  the  beehive  tombs  in 
Greece,  open  to  the  air  and  enclosed  between  stone  walls. 

DROKE,  in  music  ^  (corresponding  to  Fr.  bourdon;  Ger. 
Summer,  Slimmer,  Hummel;  Ital.  bordone),  the  bass  pipe  or 
pipes  of  the  bagpipe,  having  no  lateral  holes  and  therefore  giving 
out  the  same  note  without  intermission  as  long  as  there  is  wind 
in  the  bag,  thus  forming  a  continuous  pedal,  or  drone  bass. 
The  drone  consists  of  a  jointed  pipe  having  a  cylindrical  bore  and 
usually  terminating  in  a  bell.  During  the  middle  ages  bagpipes 
are  represented  in  miniatures  with  conical  drones,^  and  M. 
Praetorius'  gives  a  drawing  of  a  bagpipe,  which  he  calls  Grosser 
Bock,  having  two  drones  ending  in  a  curved  ram's  horn.  The 
drone  pipe  has,  instead  of  a  mouthpiece,  a  socket  fitted  with 
a  reed,  and  inserted  into  a  stock  or  short  pipe  immovably  fixed 
in  an  aperture  of  the  bag.  The  reed  is  of  the  kind  known  as 
beating  reed  or  squeaker,  prepared  by  making  a  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  circumference  of  the  pipe  and  splitting  back  the  reed  from 
the  cut  towards  a  joint  or  knot,  thus  leaving  a  flap  or  tongue 
which  vibrates  or  beats,  alternately  opening  and  closing  the 
aperture.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  stream  of  air  forced 
from  the  bag  by  the  pressure  of  the  performer's  arm  causing  the 
reed  tongue  to  vibrate  over  the  aperture,  thus  setting  the  whole 
column  of  air  in  vibration.  Like  all  cylindrical  pipes  with  reed 
mouthpiece,  the  drone  pipe  has  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
closed  pipe  and  produces  a  note  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  of  an 
open  pipe  twice  its  length.    The  conical  drones  mentioned  above 

*  For  the  "  drone,"  the  male  of  the  honey  bee,  see  Ebb.  The 
musical  sense,  both  for  the  noise  made  and  for  the  instrument,  oomes 
from  the  buzzing  of  the  bee. 

'  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  12,228  (Italian  work),  Roman  du 
Roy  Meliadus.  14th  century,  fol.  221  b.,  and  Add.  MS.  18,851,  end 
15th  century  (Spanish  work  illustrated  by  Flemish  artists),  fol.  13. 

'  Syntagma  musicum.  Theatrum  insirumentorum,  pi.  xi.  No.  6. 
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Island  of  Lemnos."  He  died  on  the  15th  of  July  1788.  A 
monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  his  fellow-students 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  the  Via  Lata. 

DROUET,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  (1763-1824),  French  Revolu- 
tionist, chiefly  noted  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  arrest  of 
Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes,  was  born  at  Sainte-Menehould.  He 
served  for  seven  years  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  assisted  his 
father,  who  was  post-master  of  his  native  town.  The  carriages 
conveying  the  royal  family  on  their  flight  to  the  frontier  stopped 
at  his  door  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  June  1791;  and  the 
passengers,  travelling  under  assumed  names,  were  recognized 
by  Drouet,  who  immediately  took  steps  which  led  to  their  arrest 
and  detection  on  reaching  Varennes.  For  this  service  the 
Assembly  awarded  him  30,000  francs,  but  he  appears  to  have 
declined  the  reward.  In  September  1792  he  was  elected  deputy 
to  the  Convention,  and  took  his  place  with  the  most  violent 
party.  He  voted  the  death  of  the  king  without  appeal,  showed 
implacable  hostility  to  the  Girondins,  and  proposed  the  slaughter 
of  all  English  residents  in  France.  Sent  as  commissioner  to  the 
army  of  the  north,  he  ^as  captured  at  the  siege  of  Maubeuge 
and  imprisoned  at  Spielberg  till  the  close  of  1795.  He  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and,  was 
named  secretary.  Drouet  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Babeuf,  and  was  imprisoned;  but  he  made  his  escape  into 
Switzerland,  and  thence  to  Teneriffe.  There  he  took  part  in 
the  successful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Nelson  on  the  island, 
in  1797,  and  later  visited  India.  The  first  empire  found  in  him 
a  docile  sub-prefect  of  Sainte-Menehould.  After  the  second 
Restoration  he  was  compelled  to  quit  France.  Returning 
secretly  he  settled  at  Macon,  under  the  name  of  Merger  and  a 
guise  of  piety,  and  preserved  his  incognito  till  his  death  on  thie 
nth  of  April  1824. 

See  G.  Lenotre,  Le  Drame  de  Varennes  (Paris,  1905). 

DROWNING  AND  LIFE  SAVING.  To  "  drown  "  (a  verb  used 
both  transitively  and  intransitively,  of  which  the  origin,  though 
traced  to  earlier  forms,  is  unknown)  is  to  suffer  or  inflict  death 
by  submersion  in  water,  or  figuratively  to  submerge  entirely 
in  water  or  some  other  liquid.  As  a  form  of  ancient  capital 
punishment,  the  method  of  drowning  is  referred  to  at  the  end 
of  this  article,  but  the  interest  of  the  subject  is  mainly  associated 
with  rescue-work  in  cases  of  accident. 

Death  from  drowning  is  the  result  of  asph)rxia,  due  to  the 
stoppage  of  a  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  lungs.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  stationary  air  in  the  lungs,  and  into  this  is  diffused 
oxygen  from  the  fresh  air  taken  in,  while  the  carbonic  add  which 
it  has  taken  from  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  capiQaries 
is  driven  out.  This  process  of  exchange  is  ever  proceeding,  the 
whole  of  it  being  regulated  from  the  nervous  centre  at  the  base 
of  the  brain.  When  a  person  gets  under  water  and  cannot  swim, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  struggle,  and  in  the  efforts  to 
respire  water  is  drawn  into  the  windpipe  and  cough  is  brought 
on.  This  expels  the  air  from  the  lungs  with  the  water  which 
threatened  to  suffocate  him,  and  as  further  efforts  are  made  to 
respire  more  water  is  taken  in  and  has  to  be  swallowed.  Mean- 
while, the  oxygen  in  the  lungs  is  gradually  diminishing,  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  increasing,  and  at  length  the  air  in 
the  lungs  becomes  too  impure  to  effect  an  exchange  with  the 
blood.  Then  the  blood  passing  into  the  heart  becomes  venous 
and  the  heart  begins  to  send  out  venous  instead  of  arterial 
blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  Immediately  a  dull,  sickening 
pain  becomes  apparent  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  and  insensibility 
rapidly  ensues.  This  arises  from  the  affection  of  the  respiratory 
nerve  centre.  In  a  short  space  of  time  the  face  becomes  dark 
and  congested  through  the  veins  being  gorged  with  blood,  and 
the  heart  ultimately  ceases  to  beat. 

When  a  person  unable  to  swim  falls  into  the  water,  he  usually 
rises  to  the  surface,  throws  up  his  arms  and  calls  for  help.  This, 
with  the  water  swallowed,  will  make  him  sink,  and  if  the  arms 
are  moved  above  the  head  when  under  water,  he  will,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  sink  still  lower.  The  struggle  will  be  prolonged  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  probably  cease  for  a  time,  allowing  him 
to  rise  again,  though  perhaps  not  sufficiently  high  to  enable  him 


»'->. 


to  get  another  breath  of  air.  If  still  conscious,  he  will  renew  his 
struggle,  more  feebly  perhaps,  but  with  the  same  result.  As 
soon  as  insensibility  occurs,  the  body  sinks  altogether,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  air  and  the  filling  of  the  stomach  with  water.  There 
is  a  general  belief  that  a  drowning  person  must  rise  three  times 
before  he  finally  sinks, 
but  this  is  a  fallacy. 
The  question  whether^;-— ^ 
he  rises  at  all,  or  how  ^^^^ 
often  he  does  so,  en- 
tirely depends  upon 
circumstances.  A  man 
may  get  entangled 
among  weeds,  which 
prevent  his  coming 
to  the  surface,  or  he 
may  die  through  heart 
failure  from  the  shock 
or  fright  of  entering 
the  water. 

On    seeing  a  per- 
son struggling  in  the 


Fig.  I. — 1st  Release  Method. 


water  in  danger  of  drowning,  no  time  shoidd  be  lost  in  going 
to  his  assistance,  for  he  may  sink  at  once,  and  then  there  is 
danger  of  missing  the  body  when  searching  under  water  for 
it,  or  it  may  get  entangled  among  weeds  and  then  the  rescuer's 
task  is  rendered  doubly  dangerous.  Before  diving  in  to  the 
rescue  the  boots  and  heavy  clothing  shotdd  be  discarded 
if  possible,  and  in  cases  where  a  leap  has  to  be  made  from 
a  height,  such  as  a  bridge,  high  embankment,  vessel  or 
pier,  or  where  the  depth  of  the  water  is  not  known,  it  is  best 
to  drop  in  feet  first.  Where  weeds  abound  there  is  always 
danger  of  entanglement,  and  therefore  progress  should  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  stream.  When  approaching  a  drowning 
man  there  is  always  the  danger  of  being  clutched,  but  a  swimmer 
who  knows  the  right  way  to  deal  with  a  man  in  the  water  can 
easily  avoid  this;  but  if  through  some  mistake  he  finds  himself 
seized  by  the  drowning  person,  a  necessary  thing  for  the  swimmer 
to  do  is  to  take  advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the  water  and 
keep  uppermost,  as  this  weakens  the  drowning  person  and  makes 
the  effort  of  effecting  a  release  much  easier  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case.  To  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  in  England  is 
due  the  credit  of  disseminating,  throughout  the  entire  world, 
the  ideas  of  swimmers,  based  on  practical  experience,  as  to  the 
safest  methods  which  should  be  adopted  for  release  and  rescue, 
and  their  methods,  as  well  as  the  approved  ones  for  resuscitation, 
are  now  taught  in  almost  every  school  and  college. 

If  the  rescuer  be  held  by  the  wrists,  he  must  turn  both  arms 
simultaneously  against  the  drowning  person's  thumbs,  and 
bring  his  arms  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  thus  dislocating  the 
thumbs  of  the  drowning  person  if  he  does  not  leave  go  (fig.  i). 
If  he  be  clutched 
round  the  neck  he 
must  take  a  deep 
breath  and  lean  well 
over  the  drowning 
person,  at  the  same 
time  placing  one^and 
in  the  small  of  his 
back,  then  raise  the 
other  arm  in  line  with 
the  shoulder,  and 
pass  it  over  the 
drowning  person's 
arm,  then  pinch  the 
nostrils  close  with 
the  fingers,   and  at  F^^-  2. — 2nd  Release  Method, 

the  same  time  place  the  palm  of  the  hand  on  the  chin  and  push 
away  with  all  possible  force.  By  the  firm  holding  of  the  nose  the 
drowning  person  is  made  to  open  his  mouth  for  breathing,  and 
as  he  will  then  be  under  water,  choking  ensues  and  he  gives  way 
to  the  rescuer,  who  then  gains  complete  control  (fig.  2).    One  of 
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the  most  dangerous  clutches  is  that  round  the  body  and  arms 
or  round  the  body  only.  When  so  tackled  the  rescuer  should 
lean  well  over  the  drowning  person,  take  a  breath  as  before, 


either  withdraw  both  a 
bis  body,  or  else  a 


Fig.  3- — 3rd  Release  Method. 


upward  direction  in  front  of 
way  as  when  releasing  oneself 
when  clutched  round 
the  neck.  In  any  case 
,  one  hand  must  be  placed 
on  the  drowning  man's 
,  shoulder,  and  the  palm 
'  of  the  other  hand 
against  his  chin,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  knee 
should  be  brought  up 
against  the  lower  part 
of  his  chest.  Then, 
with  a  strong  and  sud- 
den push,  the  arms  and 
legs  should  be  stretched 
out  straight  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the 
body  thrown  backwards. 
This  sudden  and  totally 
unexpected  action  will 
free  to  get  hold  of  the 


break  the  clutch  and  leave  the 

drowning  person  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  bring 

land  (fig.  3). 

There  are  several  practical  methods  of  carrying  a  person 
through  the  water,  the  easiest  assistance  to  render  being  that 
to  a  swimmer  attacked  by  cramp  or  exhaustion,  or  a  drowning 
peisOD  who  may  be  obedient  and  remain  quiet  when  approached 
and  assured  of  safety.  Then  the  person  assisted  should  place 
his  arms  on  the  rescuer's  shoulders,  close  to  the  neck,  with  the 
arms  at  full  stretch,  lie  on  his  back  perfectly  still,  with  the 
head  well  back.  The 
rescuer  will  then  be 
uppermost,  and  hav- 
i^-^^(^^  ing  his  arms  and  legs 
^^"^^^^  ~>)free  can,  with  the 
'  breast  stroke,  make 
rapid  progress  to  the 
shore;  indeed  a  good 
pace  can  easily  be 
ii.de  (fig.  4).  In 
this,  as  in  the  other  methods  afterwards  described,  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  face  of  the  drowning  person  above 
the  water.  All  jerking,  struggling  or  tugging  should  be  avoided, 
and  the  stroke  of  the  legs  be  regular  and  well  timed,  thus  hus- 
banding strength  for  further  effort.  The  drowning  person  being 
able  to  breathe  with  freedom  is  reassured,  and  is  likely  to  cease 
strugghng,  feeling  that  he  is  in  safe  hands. 

When  a  drowning  person  is  not  struggling,  but  yet  seems 
likely  to  do  so  when  approached,  the  best  method  of  rescue  is 
to  swim  straight  up,  turn  him  on  bis  back,  and  then  place  the 


Fig.  5. — lat  Rescue  Method. 

hands  on  either  side  of  his  face.  Then  the  rescuer  should  lie 
on  his  back,  holding  the  drowning  roan  in  front  of  him,  and  swim 
with  the  back  stroke,  always  taking  care  to  keep  the  man's  face 
above  water  (fig.  5).  It  the  man  be  struggling  and  in  a  condition 
difficult  to  manage,  he  should  be  turned  on  his  back  as  before, 
and  a  firm  hold  taken  of  his  arms  just  above  his  elbows.     Then 


the  man's  arms  should  be  drawn  up  at  right  angles  to  his  body 
and  the  rescuer  should  start  swimming  with  the  back  stroke 
(fig.  6).  He  should  take  particular  care  not  to  go  against  the 
current  or  stream,  and  thereby  avoid  exhaustion.  If  the  arms 
be  difficult  to  grasp,  or  the  struggling  so  violent  as  to  prevent  a 
firm  hold,  the  rescuer  should  slip  his  hands  under  the  armpits 
of  the  drowning  per- 
son, and  place  them 

on  his  chest  or  round  -'^ 

his  arms,  then  raise  ' 

them  at  right  angles  " 

to  his  body, thus  ptac< 
ing  the  drowning  per-  ■ 
son  completely  in  his 
power.  The  journey 
to  land  can  then  be 

made   by   swimming  _       ,  ,  n   "        .... 

«    n,    I,  ..I     .■„.!,-  Fig.  6.— and  Rescue  Method. 

on  the  back  as  m  the 

other  methods  {fig.  7).  In  carrying  a  person  through  thewater,it 
will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  his  elbows  well  out  from  the 
sides,  as  this  expands  the  chest,  inflates  the  lungs  and  adds  to  his 
buoyancy.  The  legs  should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  surface  and 
the  whole  body  as  horizontal  as  possible.  This  avoids  a  drag 
through  the  water,  and  will  considerably  help  the  rescuer.  In 
some  cases  it  may  happen  that  the  drowning  person  has  sunk  to 
the  bdttom  and  does  not  rise  again.  In  that  event  the  rescuer 
should  look  tor  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface  before  diving  in. 
In  still  water  the  bubbles  rise  perpendicularly;  in  running  water 
they  rise  obliquely,  so  that  the  rescuer  must  look  for  his  object 
higher  up  the  stream  than  where  the  bubbles  rise.  It  is  also 
well  to  remember  that  in  running  water  a  body  may  be  carried 
along  by  the  current  and  must  be  looked  for  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  flows.  When  a  drowning  person  is  recovered  on  the 
bottom,  the  rescuer  should  seize  him  by  the  head  or  shoulders, 
place  the  left  foot  on  the  ground  and  the  right  knee  in  the  small 
of  his  back,  and  then,  with  a  vigorous  push,  come  to  the  surface. 
When  the  rescuer  reaches  land  with  an  insensible  person,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  sending  for  a  medical  man,  but  in  the 
meantime  an  attempt  to  induce  artificial  respiration  may  be 
made.  The  first  recorded  cases  of  resuscitating  the  apparently 
drowned  are  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  William  Dcrham's 
Physico-Tkedogy,  as  having  occurred  at  TroningholmandOxford, 
about  1650.  In  1745  Dr  J.  Fothergill  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
before  the  Rcyal  Society,  It  dealt  with  the  recovery  of  a  man 
dead  in  appearance  by  distending  the  Jungs  by  Mr  William 
Tossack,  surgeon  in  Alloa,  in  1744.  In  r767  several  eases  of 
resuscitation  were  reported  in  Switzerland,  and  shortly  after  a 
society  was  formed  at  Amsterdam  for  recovery  of  the  apparently 
drowned,  and  to  instruct  the  common  people  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  treating  them  when  rescued,  and  to  reward  the  people 
for  their  services.  In  1773  Dr  A.  Johnson  suggested  the  forma- 
tion of  a  similar  society  in  England,  and  Dr  Thomas  Cogan 
translated  the  memoirs 
of  the  Amsterdam 

society.     Dr   William  v^ 

Hawes  secured  a  copy  -' 

and  tried  to  form  a 
society.  There  was, 
however,  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  the  idea,  ■ 
but  he  publicly  offered 
rewards  topersonswho, 
between  Westminster 
and  London  Bridges, 

should  rescue  drowning  „  '~    .  r,  ..    l  j 

persoDSudbrmglh™  f"'  '-3"'  "<«"  *""■«"• 

to  certain  places  on  shore  in  order  that  resuscitation  might  be 
attempted.  In  thb  way  he  was  instrumental  in  the  saving  of 
severaJ  lives,  and  paid  the  rewards  out  of  his  own  pocket,  until 
his  zeal  brought  him  sympathy  and  the  Royal  Humane  Society 
was  founded.  This  was  in  1774.  The  system  then  in  vogue  was 
a  means  of  inducing  artificial  respiration  by  inserting  the  pipe 
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of  a  pair  of  bellows  into  one  nostril  and  closing  the  other.  Air 
was  forced  into  the  lungs  and  then  expelled  by  pressing  the  chest, 
thus  imitating  respiration.  Dr  Hawes  used  for  his  resuscitation 
work  a  kind  of  cradle,  in  which  the  subject  was  placed,  and  then 
raised  over  a  furnace.  Bleeding,  holding  up  by  the  heels,  rolling 
on  casks,  &c.  were  at  various  times  resorted  to.  Simple  means 
are  often  as  effective  as  the  official  ones.  In  1891  a  subject  was 
restored  in  Australia  by  being  held  over  a  smoky  fire,  which  is 
the  native  method  of  restoring  life;  while  a  few  years  back, 
at  an  English  riverside  town,  a  patient  was  saved  by  the  placing 
of  a  handkerchief  over  his  mouth  and  the  alternate  blowing  into 
and  drawing  air  out  of  the  lungs  until  natural  breathing  was 
restored. 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  of  resuscitation  was  that  of  Dr 
Marshall  Hall  (1790-1857),  introduced  in  1856.  In  this  method 
the  operator  takes  his  place  at  the  patient's  left  side,  and  places 
a  roll  of  clothing  or  pillow  (which  must  be  the  same  length  as 
that  used  in  the  previous  methods),  so  that  it  may  be  in  position 
under  the  chest  when  the  patient  is  turned  over.  The  assistant 
at  the  head  pays  particular  attention  to  the  patient's  arms, 
that  they  may  not  be  laid  upon  or  twisted  at  the  wrists,  elbows, 
hands  or  shoidders.  The  patient  is  then  turned  face  downwards, 
with  the  body  reclining  over  the  pillow,  the  operator  makes  a 
firm  pressure  with  the  hand  upon  the  back,  between  and  on  the 
shoulder  blades,  he  then  pulls  the  patient  slowly  up  on  to  the  side 
towards  himself.  Once  in  position,  the  operator  puslj^  the 
patient  back  again  until  the  face  is  downward,  when  the  pressure 
on  the  back  is  to  be  repeated.  These  three  movements  must  be 
continued  at  the  rate  of  about  fifteen  times  a  minute,  imtil 
natural  breathing  has  been  restored. 

Then  came  the  methods  of  Dr  H.  R.  Silvester  and  Dr  Benjamin 
Howard,  of  New  York. 

When  using  the  Silvester  method,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
any  other  method,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  send  for  medical 
assistance.  Dr  Silvester  recommended  that  the  patient  shotdd 
not  be  carried  face  downwards  or  held  up  by  his  feet.  All  rough 
usage  should  be  avoided,  especially  twisting  or  bending  of  limbs, 
and  the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  back  unless 
the  tongue  is  pulled  forward.  In  the  event  of  respiration  not 
being  entirely  suspended  when  a  person  is  lifted  out  of  the  water, 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  imitate  breathing,  but  natural  respira- 
tion may  be  assisted  by  the  application  of  an  irritant  substance 
to  the  nostrils  and  tickling  the  nose.  Smelling-salts,  pepper  and 
snuff  may  be  used,  or  hot  and  cold  water  alternately  dashed  on 
the  face  or  chest.  Provided  no  sign  of  life  can  be  seen  or  felt  or 
the  heart's  action  heard,  promotion  of  breathing,  not  circulation 
must  be  the  first  aim  and  effort.  Lay  the  patient  flat  on  his  back, 
with  the  head  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  the  feet.  Remove 
all  tight  clothing  about  the  neck,  chest  and  abdomen,  and  loosen 
the  braces,  belts  or  corsets.  The  operator  taking  his  place  at 
the  head,  with  an  assistant  on  one  side,  will  turn  the  patient  over 
until  he  is  lying  face  downwards,  his  head  resting  upon  one  arm. 
He  should  then,  after  the  assistant  has  given  one  or  two  sharp 
blows  with  the  open  hand  between  the  shoulder  blades,  wipe  and 
clear  the  mouth,  throat  and  nostrils  of  all  matter  that  may 
prevent  the  air  from  entering  the  lungs,  using  a  handkerchief 
for  this  purpose.  This  being  done,  the  patient  should  be  turned 
upon  his  back,  the  tongue  pulled  forward  and  kept  in  position 
by  means  of  a  dry  doth,  handkerchief  or  piece  of  string  tied 
round  the  jaw.  Every  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  fall  back 
into  the  mouth  and  thus  obstruct  the  air  passages.  When  this 
work  has  been  accomplished  (it  should  only  last  a  few  seconds) 
the  operator  at  the  head  should  lift  the  patient,  handling  the 
head  and  shoulders  very  carefully,  in  order  that  the  assistant 
may  place  a  roll  of  clothing  or  pillow  under  the  shoulder  blades. 
The  roll  being  placed  in  position,  the  operator  will  lean  forward 
and  grasp  the  arms  below  the  elbows.  He  will  then  draw  the 
patient's  arms  steadily  upwards  and  outwards,  above  the  head, 
untH  fully  extended  in  line  with  the  body.  Having  held  the  arms 
in  this  position  for  about  one  second,  the  operator  will  carry  them 
back  again  and  press  them  firmly  against  the  side  and  front  of 
the  chest  for  another  second.    By  these  means  an  exchange  of 


air  is  produced  in  the  lungs  similar  to  that  effected  by  natural 
respiration.  These  movements  must  be  repeated  carefully  and 
deliberately  about  fifteen  times  a  minute,  and  persevered  in. 
When  natural  respiration  is  once  established,  the  operator  should 
cease  to  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing,  and  proceed  with 
the  treatment  for  the  promotion  of  warmth  and  circtdation. 

Friction  over  the  surface  of  the  body  must  be  at  once  resorted 
to,  using  handkerchiefs,  flannels,  &c.,  so  as  to  propel  the  blood 
along  the  veins  towards  the  heart,  while  the  operator  attends 
to  the  mouth,  nose  and  throat.  The  friction  along  the  l^gs, 
arms  and  body  should  all  be  towards  the  heart  and  should  be 
continued  after  the  patient  has  been  wrapped  in  blankets  or 
some  dry  clothing.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  patient  should  be 
removed  to  the  nearest  house  and  further  efforts  made  to  promote 
warmth  by  the  application  of  hot  flannels  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  bottles  or  bladders  of  hot  water,  heated  bricks,  &c. 
to  the  armpits,  between  the  thighs  and  to  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
If  there  be  pain  or  difficulty  in  breathing,  apply  a  hot  linseed 
meal  poultice  to  the  chest.  On  the  restoration  of  life,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  warm  water  should  be  given;  and  then,  if  the  power  of 
swallowing  has  returned,  very  small  quantities  of  wine,  warm 
brandy  and  water,  beef  tea  or  coffee  administered,  the  patient 
kept  in  bed,  and  a  disposition  to  sleep  encouraged.  The  patient 
should  be  carefully  watched  for  some  time  to  see  that  breathing 
does  not  fail,  and,  should  any  signs  of  failure  appear,  artificial 
respiration  should  at  once  be  resiuned.  While  the  patient  is 
in  the  house,  care  should  be  taken  to  let  the  air  circulate  freely 
about  the  room  and  all  overcrowding  should  be  prevented. 

In  the  Howard  method  there  are  only  two  movements;  its 
knowledge  is  said  to  be  necessary  in  case  the  patient's  arm 
be  in  any  way  injured,  or  a  more  vigorous  method  than  the 
"  Silvester  "  deemed  necessary,  but  care  should  he  exercised  not  to 
injure  the  patient  by  too  forcible  pressure.  The  patient  is  laid  on 
his  back,  the  roll  is  larger  than  that  used  in  the  Silvester  method, 
and  is  placed  farther  under  the  back  in  order  that  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest  may  be  highest.  After  adjusting  the  roll,  the  oper- 
ator kneels  astride  of  the  patient,  while  his  assistant  goes  to  the 
head,  lifts  the  patient's  arms  beyond  the  head,  and  holds  them 
to  the  ground,  cleans  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  attends  to  the 
tongue.  The  operator,  with  his  fingers  spread  well  apart,  taking 
care  that  the  thumbs  do  not  press  into  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
grasps  the  most  compressible  part  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  with 
both  hands  applies  pressure  firmly  by  leaning  over  the  patient; 
then  he  springs  back,  Uf ting  his  hands  off  the  patient.  Artificial 
respiration  is  thus  effected,  and  continued  at  the  rate  of  about 
fifteen  times  a  minute.  When  natural  breathing  has  been 
restored,  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  the  Silvester  method. 

These  methods  have  now  been  superseded  by  the  Schafer 
method,  which  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Royal  Life  Saving 
Society,  a  body  instituted  in  189 1  for  the  promotion  of  technical 
education  in  life  saving  and  resuscitation  of  the  apparently 
drowned.  The  Schafer  method  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
owing  to  its  extreme  simplicity  and  the  ease  with  which  the 
physical  operations  necessary  to  carry  on  artificial  respiration 
may  be  performed,  hardly  any  muscular  exertion  being  required. 
It  involves  no  risk  of  injury  to  the  congested  liver  or  to  any 
other  organ,  and  as  the  patient  is  laid  face  downwards,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  the  air  passages  being  blocked  by  the  falling 
back  of  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx.  The  water  and  mucus  can 
also  be  expelled  much  more  readily  from  the  air  passages  through 
the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

It  was  due  to  the  happy  selection  of  Professor  E,  A.  SchSfer, 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Medical  & 
Chirurgical  Society  for  the  investigation  of  the  methods  in  use 
for  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned,  that  the  new 
method  was  devised.  This  committee  made  many  experiments 
upon  the  cadaver  but  failed  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conchistcm 
by  that  means.  The  necessity  then  appeared  of  thorough 
investigation  of  the  subject  by  experiments  upon  animals,  so 
that  the  phenomena  attendant  upon  drowning  might  be  better 
known,  and  the  various  methods  of  resuscitation  properly  tried. 
These  experiments  were  made  in    Edinburgh  by  Professor 
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SchSfer,  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr  P.  T.  Herring,  and  the 
results  obtained  were  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  was  presented  to  theRoyalMcdical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
in  1904,  and  published  as  a  supplement  to  volume  86  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  society.  As  the  direct  outcome  of  these 
experiments,  Professor  SchSfer  was  led  to  believe  that  a  pressure 
method  of  resuscitation  was  not  only  simpler  to  perform  but 
also  more  efficacious  than  any  other.  This  conclusion  was  put 
to  the  test  by  measurements  of  the  results  obtained  upon  the 
normal  human  subject  by  the  various  methods  in  vogue;  from 
these  measurements,  which  were  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Societyof  Edinburgh  in  December  1903,  it  appeared 
that  when  such  pressure  is  eserted  in  the  prone 
position  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  as  well  as 
simplicity  jsobtaiaed.  The  description  of  this  method 
was  communicated  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gicai  Society,  and  was  pubhshed  in  the  following  year 
(1Q04)  in  volume  87  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
society. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  by  investigating  the 
phenomena  of  drowning,  and  the  means  of  resuscita- 
tion in  dogs,  and  by  applying  the  results  obtained  to 
man,  the  method  which  the  society  now  advocates 
as  the  best  was  arrived  at.  In  the  experiments 
referred  to,  it  was  found  necessary  to  drown  38 
dogs,  all  but  two  of  which  were  from  first  to  last  in 
a  complete  state  of  anaesthesia,  the  two  exceptions  having 
been  simply  drowned  without  anaesthesia.  It  is  important 
that  the  pubhc  should  understand  that  the  evolution  of  a 
method  which  will  probably  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands 
of  lives  has  resulted  from  the  painless  sacrifice  of  less 
than  40  dogs,  a  number  which  would  doubtless  in  any  case 
have  been  destroyed  by  drowning  or  some  other  form  of  suSoca- 


of  the  operator  is  swayed  slowly  forwards  and  backwards  upon 
the  arms  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  minute,  and  should  be 

continued  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  natural  respira- 
tions are  resumed.  Whilst  one  person  b  carrying  out  artificial 
respiration  in  this  way,  others  may,  if  there  be  opportunity, 
busy  themselves  with  applying  hot  flannels  to  the  body  and 
bmbs,  and  hot  bottles  to  the  feet,  but  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  remove  the  wet  clothing  or  to  give  any  restoratives  by 
the  mouth  until  natural  breathing  has  recommenced. 

In  his  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in 
December  1903  Professor  Schafer  gave  the  following  table  of  the 
relative  exchanges  of  air  under  different  methods: — 


Mode  of  Respiration. 

Number 

per 
minute. 

Amount  of  air 

exchanged  per 

respiration. 

Amount  of  air 
exchanged  per 

minute. 

Natural  respiration  (supine)  .     . 
Natural         „         (prone)       .      . 
Prone  (pressure).  "  Sch&fer  ■'       . 
Supine  (pressure),  "  Howard  "     . 
Rolling  (with  pressure),  "Marshall 

Rolling  (without  pressure),  "Mar- 

shalfHall" 

Traction    (with   pressure),    "  Sil- 

•3 

12-5 

13 

I2'8 

489  c.c. 

422     .. 
520    „ 

295  .. 
254  .. 
192  .. 

178  ., 

6-460  c.c. 
5-240  „ 
6760  „ 

4-020    „ 

3-3O0  „ 

2-300    „ 

2-280  „ 

tion,  but  without  the  benefit  of  the  anaesthetics  which  were 
employed  in  the  experiments. 

Professor  Sch3fer  describes  the  method  as  follows: — Lay  the 
subject  face  downwards  on  the  ground,  then  without  stopping 
to  remove  the  clothing  the  operator  should  at  once  place  himself 
in  position  astride  or  at  one  side  of  the  subject,  facing  his  head 
and  Icneeling  upon  one  or  both  knees.  He  then  places  his 
hands  flat  over  the  lower  part  of  the  back  (on  the  lowest  ribs), 
one  on  each  side  (fig.  8),  and  then  gradually  throws  the  weight 
of  his  body  forward  on  to  them  so  as  to  produce  firm  pressure 
(fig.  9) — which  must  not  be  violent,  or  upon  the  patient's  chest. 
By  this  means  the  air,  and  water  if  any,  are  driven  out  of  the 
parient's  lungs.  Immediately  thereafter  the  operator  raises 
his  body  slowly  so  as  to  remove  the  pressure,  but  the  hands  are 


left  in  position.      This  forward  and  backward  movement  is 
repeated  every  four  or  five  seconds;  in  other  words,  the  body 


These  experiments  all  tend  to  show  that  by  far  the  most 
efiicient  method  of  performing  artificial  respiration  is  that  of 
intermittent  pressure  upon  the  lower  ribs  with  the  subject  in  the 
prone  position  or  face  downward.  It  is  also  the  easiest  to  perform, 
requiring  practically  no  exertion,  as  the  weight  of  the  operator's 
body  produces  the  effect,  and  the  swinging  forwards  and  back- 
wards of  the  body  some  thirteen  times  a  minute,  which  alone 
is  required,  is  by  no  means  fatiguing,  and  has  the  further  great 
advantage  that  it  can  be  effectively  carried  out  hy  one  person. 

See  Taylor,  Medical  Jurisprudence;  "  Description  of  a  simple 
and  eilicient  method  of  performing  artificial  respiration  in  the  human 
subject,  especially  in  cases  of  drowning,"  by  E.  A.  Sch&fer,  F.R.S. 
(vol.  87,  Medico-Chirurgical  Society's  Transactions) ;  "  The  relative 
efiiciency  of  certain  methods  of  performing  artificial  respiration  in 
man,"  by  E.  A.  Schafer,  F.R.S.  (vol.  23,  part  i.  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh);  A  Method  for  the  Treatment  of  the 
Apparently  Drowned,  by  R.  S.  Bowles  (London,  1903);  Handbook 
of  Instruction,  Royal  Life  Saving  Society  (London,  1908). 

(W.  Hy.) 

Penal  Use  of  Drowning. — As  a  form  of  capital  punishment, 
drowning  was  once  common  throughout  Europe,  but  it  is  now 
only  practised  in  Mahommcdan  cotmtries  and  the  Far  East. 
Tacitus  states  that  the  ancient  Germans  hanged  criminals  of 
any  rank,  but  those  of  the  low  classes  were  drowned  beneath 
hurdles  in  fens  and  bogs.  The  Romans  also  drowned  convicts. 
The  Lex  Comeha  ordained  that  parricides  should  be  sewn  in  a 
sack  with  a  dog,  cock,  viper  and  ape,  and  thrown  into  the  sea. 
The  law  of  ancient  Burgundy  ordered  that  an  unfaithful  wife 
should  be  smothered  in  mud.  The  Anglo-Saxon  punishment 
for  women  guilty  of  theft  was  drowning.  So  usual  was  the 
penalty  in  the  middle  ages  that  grants  of  life  and  death  juris- 
diction were  worded  to  be  "cum  fossa  et  furca"  {i.e.  "  with 
drowning-pit  and  gallows  ").  The  owner  of  Baynard's  Castle, 
London,  in  the  reign  of  John,  had  powers  of  trying  criminals, 
and  his  descendants  long  afterwards  claimed  the  privileges, 
the  most  valued  of  which  was  the  right  of  drowning  in  the  Thames 
traitors  taken  within  their  jurisdiction.  Drowning  was  the  punish- 
ment ordained  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  for  any  soldier  of  his 
army  who  killed  a  fellow-crusader  during  the  passage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Drowning  was  usually  reserved  for  women  as  being 
the  least  brutal  form  of  death  .penalty,  but  occasionally  a  male 
criminal  was  so  executed  as  a  matter  of  favour.  Thus  in  Scotland 
in  1526  a  man  convicted  of  theft  and  sacrilege  was  ordered  to 
be  drowned  "  by  the  queen's  special  grace."  In  1611  a  man 
was  drowned  at  Edinburgh  for  stealing  a  Iamb,  and  in  1623 
eleven  gipsy  women  suffered  there.  By  that  date  the  penalty 
was  obsolete  in  England.  It  survived  in  Scotland  till  1685 
(theyearof  the  drowning  of  the  Wigtoun  martyrs).     The  last 
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execution  by  drowning  in  Switzerland  was  in  1652,  in  Austria 
1776,  in  Iceland  1777;  while  in  France  during  the  Revolution 
the  penalty  was  revived  in  the  terrible  Noyades  carried  out  by  the 
terrorist  Jean  Baptiste  Carrier  at  Nantes.  It  was  abolished  in 
Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century. 

DROTSEK,  JOHANN  GUSTAV  (1808-1884),  German  historian, 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  July  1808  at  Treptow  in  Pomerania. 
His  father,  Johann  Christoph  Droysen,  was  an  army  chaplain,  in 
which  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Kolberg 
in  1806-7.  As  a  child  young  Droysen  witnessed  some  of  the 
military  operations  during  the  War  of  Liberation,  for  his  father 
was  pastor  at  Greifenhagen,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Stettin,  which  was  held  by  the  French  during  the  greater  part  of 
1813.  The  impressions  of  these  early  years  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  ardent  attachment  to  Prussia  which  distinguished  him, 
like  so  many  other  historians  of  his  generation.  He  was  educated 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Stettin  and  at  the  university  of  Berlin; 
in  1829  he  became  a  master  at  the  Graue  Kloster  (or  Grey  Friars), 
one  of  the  oldest  schools  in  Berlin;  besides  his  work  there  he 
gave  lectures  at  the  university,  from  1833  as  privat-dozefU,  and 
from  1835  as  professor,  without  a  salary.  During  these  years 
he  was  occupied  with  classical  antiquity;  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Aeschylus  and  a  paraphrase  of  Aristophanes,  but  the 
work  by  which  he  made  himself  known  as  a  historian  was  his 
Geschichte  Alexanders  des  Grossen  (Berlin,  1833,  and  other 
editions),  a  book  which  still  remains  probably  the  best  work 
on  the  subject.  It  was  in  some  ways  the  herald  of  a  new  school 
of  German  historical  thought,  for  it  shows  that  idealization  of 
power  and  success  which  he  had  learnt  from  the  teaching  of  Hegel. 
It  was  followed  by  other  volumes  dealing  with  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  published  under  the  title  of  Geschichte  des  HeUeniS" 
mus  (Hamburg,  1 836-1 843).  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the 
whole  work  was  published  in  1885;  it  has  been  translated  into 
French,  but  not  into  English. 

In  1840  Droysen  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Kiel. 
He  was  at  once  attracted  into  the  political  movement  for  the 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Elbe  duchies,  of  which  Kiel  was 
the  centre.  Like  his  predecessor  F.  C.  Dahlmann,  he  placed 
his  historical  learning  at  the  service  of  the  estates  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  and  composed  the  address  of  1844,  in  which  the  estates 
protested  against  the  claim  of  the  king  of  Denmark  to  alter 
the  law  of  succession  in  the  duchies.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  acted  as  secretary 
to  the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  constitution.  He  was  a 
determined  supporter  of  Prussian  ascendancy,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  members  to  retire  after  the  king  of  Prussia  refused 
the  imperial  crown  in  1849.  During  the  next  two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  support  the  cause  of  the  duchies,  and  in  1850,  with 
Carl  Samwer,  he  published  a  history  of  the  dealings  of  Denmark 
with  Schleswig-Holstein,  Die  Herzogthilmer  Schleswig-Holstein 
und  das  Konigreich  Ditnemark  seit  dent  Jahre  1806  (Hambiu-g, 
1850).  A  translation  was  published  in  London  in  the  same 
year  under  the  title  The  Policy  of  Denmark  towards  the  Duchies 
of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  work  was  one  of  great  political 
importance,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  German 
public  opinion  on  the  rights  of  the  duchies  in  their  struggle  with 
Denmark. 

After  185 1  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  at  Kiel,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  at  Jena;  in  1859  he  was  called 
to  Berlin,  where  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  his  later  years  he 
was  almost  entirely  occupied  with  Prussian  history.  In  1851 
he  brought  out  a  life  of  Count  Yorck  von  Wartenburg  (Berlin, 
1851-1852,  and  many  later  editions),  one  of  the  best  biographies 
in  the  German  language,  and  then  began  his  great  work  on  the 
Geschichte  der  preiissischen  Politik  (Berlin,  1855-1886).  Seven 
volumes  were  published,  the  last  not  till  after  his  death.  It 
forms  a  complete  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
down  to  the  year  1756.  This,  like  all  Droysen*s  work,  shows  a 
strongly  marked  individuality,  and  a  great  power  of  tracing  the 
manner  in  which  important  dynamic  forces  worked  themselves 
out  in  history.  It  was  this  characteristic  quality  of  compre- 
hensiveness that  also  gave  him  so  much  influence  as  a  teacher. 


Droysen,  who  was  twice  married,  died  in  Berlin  on  the  19th 
of  June  1884.  His  eldest  son,  Gustav,  is  the  author  of  several 
well-known  historical  works,  namely,  Gi^stav  Adolf  (Leipzig, 
1869-1870);  Herzog  Bernhard  von  Weimar  (Leipzig,  1885); 
an  admirable  Historischer  HandaUas  (Leipzig,  1885),  and  several 
writings  on  various  events  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Another 
son,  Hans  Droysen,  is  the  author  of  some  works  on  Greek  history 
and  antiquities. 

See  M.  Duncker,  Johann  Gustav  Droysen,  ein  Nachruf  (Berlin, 
1885);  and  Dahlmann-Waitz,  QueUenkunde  der  deutschen  Geschichte 
(Leipzig,  1906).  (J.  W.  He.) 

DROZ,  ANTOINE  GUSTAVE  (1832-1895),  French  man  of 
letters,  son  of  the  sculptor  J.  A.  Droz  (1807-187 2),  was  bom  in 
Paris  on  the  9th  of  June  1832.  He  was  educated  as  an  artist, 
and  began  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  of  1857.  A  series  of  sketches 
dealing  gaily  and  lightly  with  the  intimacies  of  family  life, 
published  in  the  Vie  parisienne  and  issued  in  book  form  as 
Monsieur,  Madame  et  BSbS  (1866),  won  for  the  author  an  im- 
mediate and  great  success.  Entre  nous  (1867)  was  built  on  a 
similar  plan,  and  was  followed  by  some  psychological  novels: 
Le  Cahier  bleu  de  Mile  Cibot  (1868);  Autour  d'une  source  (1869); 
Un  Paquet  de  lettres  (1870);  Babolein  (1872);  Les  j£tangs  (1875); 
U  Enfant  (1885).  His  Tristesses  et  sourires  (1884)  is  a  delicate 
analysis  of  the  niceties  of  family  intercourse  and  its  difficulties. 
Droz's  first  book  was  translated  into  English  under  the  title  of 
Papa,  Mamma  and  Baby  (1887).  Un  £tS  d  la  campagne,  a  book 
which  caused  considerable  scandal,  was  erroneously  attributed 
to  him.    He  died  on  the  22nd  of  October  1895. 

DROZ»  FRANCOIS-ZAVIER  JOSEPH  (1773-1850),  French 
writer  on  ethics  and  political  science,  was  born  on  the  31st  of 
October  1773  at  Besangon,  where  his  family  had  furnished 
men  of  considerable  mark  to  the  legal  profession.  His  own  legal 
studies  led  him  to  Paris  in  1792;  he  arrived  on  the  very  day 
after  the  dethronement  of  the  king,  and  was  present  during  the 
massacres  of  September;  on  the  declaration  of  war  he  joined 
the  volunteer  bataillon  of  the  Doubs,  and  for  the  next  three  years 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Rhine.  Receiving  his  discharge  on 
the  score  of  ill-health,  he  obtained  a  much  more  congenial  post 
in  the  newly-founded  Scole  centrale  of  Besangon;  and  in  1799 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  an  Essai  sur  Vart 
oratoire  (Paris,  Fructidor,  An  VII.),  in  which  he  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  more  especially  to  Hugh  Blair.  Removing  to 
Paris  in  1803,  he  became  intimate  not  only  with  the  like-minded 
Ducis,  but  also  with  the  sceptical  Cabanis;  and  it  was  on  this 
philosopher's  advice  that,  in  order  to  catch  the  public  ear,  he 
produced  the  romance  of  Lina,  which  Sainte-Beuve  has  char- 
acterized as  a  mingled  echo  of  Florian  and  Werther.  Like  several 
other  literary  men  of  the  time,  he  obtained  a  post  in  the  revenue 
office  known  as  the  Droits  rfunis]  but  from  1814  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature  and  became  a  contributor  to 
various  journals.  Already  favourably  known  by  his  Essai  sur 
l*artd'itreheureux'(PaLnSj  1806),  his  £logede  Montaigne  (181 2),  and 
his  Essai  sur  le  beau  dans  les  arts  (181 5),  he  not  only  gained  the 
Monthyon  prize  in  1823  by  his  work  De  la  philosophie  morale  ou 
des  diffirents  systhmes  sur  la  science  de  la  vie,  but  also  in  1824 
obtained  admission  to  the  Acad6mie  Frangaise.  The  main 
doctrine  inculcated  in  this  last  treatise  is  that  society  will  never 
be  in  a  proper  state  till  men  have  been  educated  to  think  of 
their  duties  and  not  of  their  rights.  It  was  followed  in  1825  by 
Application  de  la  morale  d  la  philosophie  et  d  la  politique,  and 
in  1829  by  jSconomie  politique,  ou  principes  de  la  science 
des  richesses,  a  methodical  and  clearly  written  treatise,  which 
was  edited  by  Michel  Chevalier  in  1854.  His  next  and  greatest 
work  was  a  Histoire  du  rhgne  de  Louis  X  VI  (3  vols.,  Paris,  1839- 
1842).  As  he  advanced  in  life  Droz  became  more  and  more 
decidedly  religious,  and  the  last  work  of  his  prolific  pen  was 
PensSes  du  Christianisme  (1842).  Few  have  left  so  blameless  a 
reputation:  in  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve,  he  was  born  and  he 
remained  all  his  life  of  the  race  of  the  good  and  the  just. 

See  Guizot,  Discours  acadSmiques;  Montalembert,  "  Discours  de 
reception,"  in  Memoires  de  VAcademie  frangaise;  Sainte-Beuve, 
Causeries  du  lundi,  t.  iii. ;  Michel  Chevalier,  Notice  prefixed  to  the 
Economie  politique. 
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DRUG,  a  district  and  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Chhattis- 
garh  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  district  was  formed 
in  1906  out  of  portions  of  the  districts  of  Bilaspur  and  Raipur. 
It  has  an  area  of  3807  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  on  that  area 
in  1901  was  628,885,  showing  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  preceding 
decade,  owing  to  the  famines  of  1897  and  1900.  The  district 
is  a  long  narrow  tract,  with  lofty  ridges  of  gravel  in  the  centre 
and  north,  but  otherwise  consisting  of  open  rolling  country. 
The  Tendula  and  Seonath  are  the  principal  rivers.  Rich  black 
soil  covers  a  large  part  of  the  district,  and  rice,  wheat  and  other 
crops  are  grown.  The  main  line  of  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway 
passes  through  the  district.  Drug,  the  capital  of  the  district, 
is  on  the  railway,  685  m.  from  Bombay,  and  had  in  190 1  a  popula- 
tion of  4002.  Bell-metal-founding  and  cotton-weaving  are 
carried  on. 

DRUG  (from  Fr.  drogue j  a  word  common  in  Romance  languages, 
cf.  Span,  and  Ital.  droga;  the  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure,  but 
may  possibly  be  connected  with  Dutch  droog,  dry),  any  organic 
and  inorganic  substance  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicines, 
by  itself  or  in  combination  with  others,  and  either  prepared  by 
some  method  or  used  in  a  natural  state  (see  Pharmacology 
and  Pharmacopoeia).  In  a  particidar  sense  "  drug "  is  of  ten 
used  synonymously  for  narcotics  or  poisonous  substances,  and 
hence  "  to  drug  "  means  to  stupefy  or  poison.  The  word  is  also 
applied  to  any  article  for  which  there  is  no  sale,  or  of  which  the 
value  has  greatly  depreciated — a  "  drug  in  the  market." 

DRUIDISMt  the  name  usually  given  to  the  religious  system 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  the  British  Islands.  The 
word  Druid  (Lat.  druida)  probably  represents  a  Gaulish  druid-s, 
Irish  drUij  gen.  sing.  drUad.  On  the  analogy  of  Irish  sHiKsu- 
vid-s  the  word  has  been  analysed  into  dru-vid-y  "  very  knowing, 
wise."  The  ancient  Welsh  form  of  the  word  does  not  exist. 
Welsh  derwydd  and  dryw  are  probably  to  be  regarded  as  of  recent 
coinage,  as  also  the  Breton  forms  drouiz,  druz.  The  important 
part  played  by  the  oak  in  the  religious  cults  of  other  countries 
suggests  a  connexion  with  Greek  6p0s,  oak,  but  this  etymology 
is  rather  in  disfavour  at  the  present  time. 

We  find  in  Caesar  the  first  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
circumstantial  account  of  the  Druids  to  be  met  with  in  the 
classical  writers.  He  tells  us  that  all  men  of  any  rank  and 
dignity  in  Gaul  were  included  among  the  Druids  or  the  nobles. 
In  other  words,  the  Druids  constituted  the  learned  and  the 
priestly  class,  and  they  were  in  addition  the  chief  expounders 
and  guardians  of  the  law.  We  are,  however,  informed  by 
Diodorus  and  Strabo  that  this  class  was  composed  of  Druids,  bards 
and  soothsayers.  Hence  Caesar  seems  to  assign  more  extensive 
functions  to  the  Druids  than  they  actually  possessed.  The 
substance  of  Caesar's  account  is  as  follows.  On  those  who 
refused  to  submit  to  their  decisions  they  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting severe  penalties,  of  which  excommunication  from  society 
was  the  most  dreaded.  As  they  were  not  a  hereditary  caste  and 
enjoyed  exemption  from  service  in  the  field  as  well  as  from  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  admission  to  the  order  was  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  youth  of  Gaul.  The  course  of  training  to  which  a  novice 
had  to  submit  was  protracted,  extending  sometimes  over  twenty 
years.  All  instruction  was  communicated  orally,  but  for 
ordinary  purposes  they  had  a  written  language  in  which  they 
used  the  Greek  characters.  The  president  of  the  order,  whose 
office  was  elective  and  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  life,  had 
supreme  authority  among  them.  They  taught  that  the  soul  was 
immortal.  Astrology,  geography,  physical  science  and  natural 
theology  were  their  favourite  studies. 

Britain  was  the  headquarters  of  Druidism,  but  once  every 
year  a  general  assembly  of  the  order  was  held  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Camutes  in  Gaul.  The  Gauls  were  accustomed  to 
offer  human  sacrifices,  usually  criminals.  Cicero  remarks  on 
the  existence  among  the  Gauls  of  augurs  or  soothsayers,  known 
by  the  name  of  Druids,  with  one  of  whom,  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan, 
he  was  acquainted.  Diodorus  informs  us  that  a  sacrifice  accept- 
able to  the  gods  must  be  attended  by  a  Druid,  for  they  are  the 
intermediaries.  Before  a  battle  they  often  throw  themselves 
between  two  armies  to  bring  about  peace;    They  are  said  to 


have  had  a  firm  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in 
metempsychosis,  a  fact  which  led  several  ancient  writers  to 
conclude  that  they  had  been  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Greek  philosopher  Pythagoras. 

A  rescript  of  Augustus  forbade  Roman  citizens  to  practise 
druidical  rites.  In  Strabo  we  find  the  Druids  still  acting  as 
arbiters  in  public  and  private  matters,  but  they  no  longer  deal 
with  cases  of  murder.  Under  Tiberius  the  Druids  were  sup- 
pressed by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  but  this  had  to  be  renewed  by 
Claudius  in  a.d.  54.  In  Mela  we  find  the  Druids  teaching  in  the 
depths  of  a  forest  or  in  caverns.  In  Pliny  their  activity  is  limited 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sorcery.  According  to  this 
writer  the  Druids  held  the  mistletoe  in  the  highest  veneration. 
Groves  of  oak  were  their  chosen  retreat.  Whatever  grew  on 
that  tree  was  thought  to  be  a  gift  from  heaven,  more  especially 
the  mistletoe.  When  thus  found,  the  mistletoe  was  cut  with  a 
golden  knife  by  a  priest  clad  in  a  white  robe,  two  white  bulls 
being  sacrificed  on  the  spot.  Tacitus,  in  describing  the  attack 
made  on  the  island  of  Mona  (Anglesea)  by  the  Romans  under 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  represents  the  legionaries  as  being  awe- 
struck on  landing  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  of  Druids,  who, 
with  hands  uplifted  towards  heaven,  poured  forth  terrible 
imprecaUons  on  the  heads  of  the  invaders.  The  courage  of  the 
Romans,  however,  soon  overcame  such  fears;  the  Britons  were 
put  to  flight;  and  the  groves  of  Mona,  the  scene  of  many  a 
sacrifice  and  bloody  rite,  were  cut  down. 

After  this  the  continental  Druids  disappear  entirely,  and  are 
only  referred  to  on  very  rare  occasions.  Ausonius,  for  instance, 
apostrophizes  the  rhetorician  Attius  Patera  as  sprung  from  a 
race  of  Druids. 

When  we  turn  to  the  British  Islands  we  find,  as  we  should 
expect,  no  traces  of  the  Druids  in  England  and  Wales  after  the 
conquest  of  Anglesea  mentioned  above,  except  in  the  story  of 
Vortigem  as  recounted  by  Nennius.  After  being  excommuni- 
cated by  Germanus  the  British  leader  invites  twelve  Druids  to 
assist  him.  These  probably  came  from  North  Britain.  In 
Irish  literature,  however,  the  Druids  are  frequently  mentioned, 
and  their  functions  in  the  island  seem  to  correspond  fairly  well 
to  those  of  their  Gaulish  brethren  described  by  classical  writers. 
The  functions  of  Caesar's  Druids  we  here  find  distributed  amongst 
Druids,  bards  and  poets  (fili),  but  even  in  very  early  times  the 
poet  has  usurped  many  of  the  duties  of  the  Druid  and  finally 
supplants  him  with  the  spread  of  Christianity.  The'  following 
is  the  position  of  the  Druid  in  the  pagan  literature.  The  most 
important  documents  are  contained  in  MSS.  of  the  12th  century, 
but  the  texts  themselves  go  back  in  large  measure  to  about 
A.D.  700.  In  the  heroic  cycles  the  Druids  do  not  appear  to  have 
formed  any  corporation,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  been  exempt 
from  military  service.  Cathbu  (Cathbad),  the  Druid  connected 
with  Conchobar,  king  of  Ulster,  in  the  older  cycle  is  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  youths  (100  according  to  the  oldest  version) 
who  are  desirous  of  learning  his  art,  though  what  this  consisted 
in  we  are  not  told.  The  Druids  are  represented  as  being  able 
to  foretell  the  future  and  to  perform  magic.  Before  setting  out 
on  the  great  expedition  against  Ulster,  Medb,  queen  of  Connaught, 
goes  to  consult  her  Druid,  and  just  before  the  famous  heroine 
Derdriu  (Deirdre)  is  bom,  Cathbu  prophesies  what  sort  of  a 
woman  she  will  be.  We  may  cite  two  instances  of  the  magical 
skiU  of  the  Druids.  The  hero  Cuchulinn  has  returned  from  the 
land  of  the  fairies  after  having  been  enticed  thither  by  a  fairy- 
woman  named  Fand,  whom  he  is  now  unable  to  forget.  He  is 
given  a  potion  by  some  Druids,  which  banishes  all  memory  of  his 
recent  adventures  and  which  also  rids  his  wife  Emer  of  the  pangs 
of  jealousy.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  story  of  Etain.  This 
lady,  now  the  wife  of  Eochaid  Airem,  high-king  of  Ireland,  was 
in  a  former  existence  the  beloved  of  the  god  Mider,  who  again 
seeks  her  love  and  carries  her  off.  The  king  has  recourse  to  his 
Druid  Dalan,  who  requires  a  whole  year  to  discover  the  haunt 
of  the  couple.  This  he  accomplished  by  means  of  four  wands  of 
yew  inscribed  with  ogam  characters.  The  following  description 
of  the  band  of  Cathbu's  Druids  occurs  in  the  epic  tale,  the 
Cattle-spoiling  of  Cualnge  (Cooley) :  "  The  attendant  raises  his 
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eyes  towards  heaven  and  observes  the  clouds  and  answers  the 
band  around  him.  They  all  raise  their  eyes  towards  heaven, 
observe  the  clouds,  and  hurl  spells  against  the  elements,  so  that 
they  arouse  strife  amongst  them  and  clouds  of  fire  are  driven 
towards  the  camp  of  the  men  of  Ireland."  We  are  further  told 
that  at  the  court  of  Conchobar  no  one  had  the  right  to  speak 
before  the  Druids  had  spoken.  In  other  texts  the  Druids  are 
able  to  produce  insanity. 

In  the  religious  literature  they  are  almost  exclusively  repre- 
sented as  magicians  and  diviners  opposing  the  Christian  mission- 
aries, though  we  find  two  of  them  acting  as  tutors  to  the  daughters 
of  Laegaire,  the  high-king,  at  the  coming  of  St  Patrick.  They 
are  represented  as  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  progress  of  St 
Patrick  and  St  Columba  by  raising  clouds  and  mist.  Before  the 
battle  of  Culdremne  (561)  a  Druid  made  an  airbe  drUad  (fence 
of  protection?)  round  one  of  the  armies,  but  what  is  precisely 
meant  by  the  phrase  is  obscure.  The  Irish  Druids  seem  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  tonsure.  The  word  drai  is  always  used  to  render 
the  Latin  magus ^  and  in  one  passage  St  Columba  speaks  of  Christ 
as  his  Druid. 

See  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Les  Druides  et  les  dieux  celtiques  d 
forme  d'animaux  (Paris,  1906),  and  Introduction  d  VHude  de  la 
liUiraiure  cellique  (Paris,  1883);  P.  W.  Joyce,  A  Social  History  of 
Ancient  Ireland   (London,    1903).  (E.  C.  Q.) 

DRUIDS,  ORDER  OF,  a  friendly  society  founded,  as  an 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Druids,  in  London  in  1781.  They 
adopted  Masonic  rites  and  spread  to  America  (1833)  and  Aus- 
tralia. Their  lodges  are  called  "  Groves."  In  1872  the  Order 
was  introduced  into  Germany.    (See  Friendly  Societies.) 

DRUM  (early  forms  drome  or  dromme^  a  word  common  to  many 
Teut.  languages,  cf.  Dan.  tromme,  Ger.  Trommel:  the  word  is 
ultimately  the  same  as  "  trumpet,"  and  is  probably  onomatopoeic 
in  origin;  it  appears  late  in  £ng.  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
century),  the  name  given  to  the  well-known  musical  instnunent 
(see  below)  and  also  to  many  objects  resembling  it  in  shape. 
Thus  it  is  used  of  any  receptacle  of  similar  shape,  as  a  "  drum  " 
of  oil,  &c.;  in  machinery,  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  round  which 
belting  is  passed;  of  the  tympanum  or  cylindrically  shaped 
middle  ear,  and  specially  of  the  membrane  that  closes  the 
external  auditory  meatus;  and,  in  architecture,  of  the  sub- 
structure of  a  dome  when  raised  to  some  height  above  the 
pendentives.  The  architectural  drum  had  a  twofold  object; 
first,  to  give  greater  elevation  to  the  dome  externally  so  that  it 
should  rise  well  above  the  surrounding  building,  and  secondly, 
to  allow  of  the  interior  being  lighted  with  vertical  windows  cut 
in  the  drum,  instead  of  forming  penetrations  in  the  dome  itself, 
as  in  St  Sophia,  Constantinople.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
circular  blocks  of  stone,  which  in  columns  of  large  dimensions 
were  built  with  a  series  of  drums.  At  Selinus  in  Sicily  some  of 
these  great  circular  blocks  are  found  on  the  road  between  the 
quarries  and  the  temples;  they  vary  from  8  to  10  ft.  in  diameter, 
being  about  6  ft.  high.  The  term  frusta  is  sometimes  applied  to 
them. 

In  music  the  dnun  (Fr.  tambour;  Ger.  Trommel;  Ital.  tamburo) 
is  an  instrument  of  [percussion  common  in  some  form  to  all 
nations  and  ages.  It  consists  of  a  frame  or  vessel  forming  a 
resonant  cavity,  over  one  or  both  ends  of  which  is  stretched  a 
skin  or  vellum  set  in  vibration  by  direct  percussion  of  hand  or 
stick.  Drums  faU  into  two  divisions  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  sonority: — (i)  instruments  producing  sounds  of  definite 
musical  pitch,  and  qualified  thereby  to  take  part  in  the  harmony 
of  the  orchestra,  such  as  the  kettledrum  (g.r.);  (2)  instruments 
of  indefinite  sonorousness,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the 
harmony  of  the  orchestra;  such  are  the  bass  drum,  the  side 
or  snare  drum,  the  tenor  dnun,  the  tambourine,  all  used  for 
marking  the  rhythm  and  adding  tone  colour. 

Drums  are  further  divided  into  three  classes  according  to 
special  features  of  construction: — (i)  instruments  having  a 
skin  stretched  over  one  end  of  the  resonant  cavity,  the  other 
being  open,  such  as  the  tambourine  (g.t;.)  and  the  darabukkeh 
or  Egyptian  drum,  shaped  like  a  mushroom;  (2)  instruments 
consisting  of  a  cup-shaped  receptacle  of  metal,  wood  or  earthen- 
ware entirely  dosed  by  a  skin  or  vellum  stretched  across  the 


opening,  as  in  the  kettledrum;  (3)  a  receptacle  in  the  shape  of  a 
cylinder  closed  at  both  ends  by  skins,  as  in  the  bass  dnun,  side 
drum,  &c. 

Skin  or  parchment  only  acquires  the  elasticity  requisite  to 
produce  vibration  by  tension;  the  vibrations  of  the  parchment 
are  taken  up  by  the  air  enclosed  in  the  receptacle,  which  thus 
reinforces  the  sound  produced  by  the  parchment.  The  tone  of 
the  instrument  whether  definite  or  indefinite  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  vellum,  the  shape  of  the  resonant  receptacle, 
and  the  method  of  percussion.  The  intensity  of  the  sound 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  percussive  force  used  and  the  dia- 
meter of  the  vellum  in  proportion  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
resonant  receptacle;  the  material  of  which  the  latter  consists 
has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  tone  of  the  instrument.  The 
pitch  of  the  sound  is  determined  by  the  dimensions  of  the  velliun 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  degree  of  tension,  the  pitch 
varying  in  acuteness  directly  with  the  degree  of  tension  and 
inversely  with  the  size  of  the  vellum. 

The  bass  drum  or  Txukish  dnun  (Fr.  grosse  caisse;  Ger.  Crosse 
Trommel;  Ital.  gran  cassa  or  tamburo  grande)  consists  of  a 
short  cylinder  of  very  wide  diameter  covered  at  both  ends  by 
vellum  stretched  over  thin  hoops,  which  in  turn  are  kept  in  place 
by  larger  hoops  fitting 
tightly  over  them.  At 
regular  intervals  in  the 
two  large  hoops  are 
bored  holes  through 
which  passes  an  endless 
cord  stretched  in  zig-zag 
round  the  cylinder  and 
connecting  the  two 
hoops.  The  tension  of 
the  vellum  is  controlled 
by  means  of  leather 
braces  which  are  made 
to  slide  up  and  down 
the  zig-zag  of  cord, 
slackening  or  tighten- 
ing the  large  hoops,  and 
with  them  the  vellum, 
at  the  wiU  of  the  per- 
former. Systems  of  rods 
and  screws  are  also  used 
for  the  piupose.  The 
bass  drum  is  mounted  on  a  stand  when  used  in  the  orchestra. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  striking  the  centre  of  the  vellum  on 
the  one  end  of  the  tirum  with  a  stick  having  a  large  soft  round 
knob  composed  of  wood  covered  with  cork,  sponge  or  felt.  The 
bass  drum  cannot  be  tuned  since  it  gives  out  no  definite  note,  but 
the  pitch  may  be  varied,  according  as  a  rich  full  tone  or  a 
mere  dull  thud  be  required,  by  tightening  or  loosening  the 
braces;  the  instrument  can,  moreover,  be  muffled  by  covering 
it  with  a  piece  of  doth.  The  music  for  the  bass  drum  is  generally 
written  on  a  stave  with  a  bass  clef,  Mt  J  >  the  C  being 
merely  used  to  show  the  rhythm  and  accents.  Some- 

times the  stave  is  dispensed  with,  a  single  note  on  a  single 
line  being  suffident.  The  bass  drum  has  a  place  in  every 
orchestra,  although  it  is  used  but  sparingly  to  accentuate  the 
rhythm.  It  is  possible  to  make  gradations  in  forte  and  piano 
on  the  bass  drum,  and  to  play  quavers  and  semi-quavers  in 
moderate  tempo,  A  roll  is  sometimes  played  by  holding  a  short 
stick,  furnished  with  a  knob  at  each  end,  in  the  middle  and 
striking  in  quick  succession  with  each  knob  alternately;  two 
kettledrum  sticks  answer  the  purpose  still  better.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  cymbals  play  the  same  music  as  the  bass  drum 
unless  the  composer  has  written  senza  piatti  over  the  part 
Wagner  did  not  once  score  for  the  bass  dnun  after  he  composed 
Rienzi^  but  Verdi,  Goimod,  Berlioz  and  Sullivan  used  it  effect- 
ively. The  bass  drum  was  formerly  known  as  the  long  drum, 
the  cylinder  being  long  in  proportion  to  the  diameter. 

The  side  or  snare  drum  (Fr.  tambour  militaire;  Ger.  MUiUir' 
trommel;  Ital.  tamburo  militare)  is  an  instrument  consisting  of 
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a  small  wooden  or  brass  cylinder  with  a  vellum  at  each  end. 
The  parchments  arc  lapped  over  small  hoops  and  pressed  firmly 
down  by  larger  hoops.  As  in  the  bass  drum,  these  and  the 
vellums  are  tightened  or  slackened  by  means  of  cords  and  leather 
braces,  or  by  a  system  of  rods  and  screws.  Across  the  lower  head 
are  stretched  two  or  more  catgut  strings  called  snares,  which 
produce  a  rattling  sound  at  each  stroke  on  the  upper  head, 
owing  to  the  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  lower  head  which 
jars  against  the  snares.    The  upper  head,  set  in  vibration  by 


direct  percussion  from  the  sticks,  induces  sympathetic  vibrations 
in  the  air  contained  within  the  resonating  receptacle,  and  these 
vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  lower  head.  The  presence 
of  the  snares  acrops  the  diameter  of  the  latter  produces  a  pheno- 
menon which  gives  the  side  drum  its  peculiar  timbre,  changing 
the  nature  of  the  vibrations,  now  no  longer  free:  the  snares 
form  a  kind  of  nodal  contact,  inducing  double  the  number  of 
vibrations  and  a  sound  approximately  an  octave  higher  than 
would  be  the  case  were  the  heads  left  to  vibrate  freely.  More- 
over, the  vibrations  of  the  upper  head  being  weaker,  the  latter 
is  compelled  to  vibrate  synchronously  with  the  lower  vellum.* 

The  side  drum,  so  called  because  it  is  worn  at  the  side,  is 
Struck  in  the  centre  by  two  small  wooden  sticks  with  elongated 
heads  or  knobs  of  hard  wood,  producing  a  hard  rasping  sound 
when  the  drum  b  played  singly  and  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
hearer;  when,  however,  several  drums  are  played  simultaneously 
or  with  other  instruments  the  effect  is  brilliant  and  exhilarating. 
The  roll  is  produced  by  striking  two  blows  alternately  with  each 
hand  quite  regularly  and  very  rapidly,  the  result  being  a  rattling 
tremolo.  This  roll  ("daddy-mammy")  is  very  difficult  to 
acquire,  and  reqiures  long  practice.  The  side  drum  can  be 
muffled  by  loosening  the  snares  or  by  inserting  a  piece  of  silk 
or  doth  between  the  snares  and  the  parchment.  An  impressive 
effect  is  produced  by  a  continued  roll  on  muffled  drums  in  funeral 
marches.  The  notation  for  the  side  drum  is  similar  to  that  in  use 
for  the  bass  drum;  the  value  of  the  note  is  alone  of  importance; 
the  place  of  the  note  on  the  stafF  is  immaterial  and  purely  a 
matter  of  custom.  In  orchestral  scores,  a  single  line  is  often 
used,  or  the  part  for  side  and  bass  drum  is  written  on  the  same 
staff.  A  great  variety  of  rhythmical  figures  can  be  played  on  the 
side  drum,  such  as 
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The  tenor  drum  (Fr.  caisse  rouianle;  Ger.  Roll-  or  Riikrlrommel; 
Ital.  tamhuro  rtdante)  is  similar  to  the  side  drum  but  has  a  larger 
cylinder  of  wood  and  no  snares;  consequently  its  timbre  lacks 
^e  brilliancy  and  incisiveness  of  the  side  drum.  It  is  used  for 
the  roll  In  military  bands,  in  some  theatre  orchestras,  and  on  the 
stage. 

The  tamhourin  de  Provence  is  a  small  drum  with  a  long  cylinder 
of  narrow  diameter  used  In  the  Basque  provinces  with  a  small 
pipe  {gaioubei)  having  three  holes.  The  drum  is  beaten  with  one 
stick  only,  the  pertonner  steadying  it  with  the  hand  which  fingers 


>See  Victor  Mahillon,  CiOalogue  descripiif  (Ghent,  ] 
pp.  19  and  30. 


the  pipe.  The  tambouiin  and  galoubet  are  In  fact  a  survival  of 
the  pipe  and  tabor  (,q.t.). 

The  popularity  of  all  kinds  of  drums  in  the  most  ancient 
dvilizations  is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  numerous 
representations  of  the  instrument  in  a  variety  of  shapes  and 
sizes  on  the  monuments  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  Assyria, 
India  and  Persia.  The  lympanon,  under  which  name  seem  to' 
have  been  included  tambourines  and  kettledrums,  as  well  as 
the  duldmer  (during  the  niiddle  ages),  was  in  use  among  Greeks 
and  Romans  chiefly  in  the  worship  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus;  it 
was  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  Roman  civilization 
into  western  Europe.  It  is  often  said  that  the  drum  was  intro- 
duced by  the  crusaders,  but  it  was  certainly  known  in  England 
long  before  the  crusades,  for  Bcde  {Musica  practica)  mentions 
it  in  his  list  of  instruments,  and  Cassiodorus  (ii.  p.  507)  describes 
it.  The  side  drum  was,  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  now  and  was  held  horizontally  and  beaten  on 
one  head  only.  It  is  not  known  at  what  date  snares  were  added; 
Praetorius  (5y«ta^»M  mMJtcMm,  1618)  and  Mersenne(i' ffarmoww 
universdie,  Paris,  1636)  both  mention  them.  A  drawing  of  a  side 
drum  showing  a  snare  appears  in  a  book'  from  the  printing  press 
of  J.  Badius  Asceoslus  (1510);  the  instrument  also  has  cords 
and  braces.  Another  woodcut  of  the  same  century  is  given  as 
frontispiece  to  an  edition  of  Flavius  Vegetius  Renatus.*  An  actud 
side  drum  with  two  curved  drumsticks  belonging  to  the  andent 
Egyptians  was  found  during  the  excavations  conducted  at  Thebes 
in  1823.*  It  measured  ij  ft,  in  height  by  2  ft.  in  diameter;  the 
tension  of  the  heads  was  regulated  by  cords  braced  by  means  of 
catgut  endrding  both  ends  of  the  drum,  and  wound  separately 
round  each  cord  so  that  these  could  be  tightened  or  slackened 
at  will  by  puUing  the  catgut  bands  doser  together  or  pushing 
thera  farther  apart.  The  Berlin  Museum  possesses  some  andent 
Egyptian  straight  drumsticks  with  handle  and  knob.  Drums 
were  used  at  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  (1333).  An  old  ballad 
celebrating  Edward  III.'s  victory  on  this  occasion  appears  in  a 
chronicle  of  the  14th  century,  preserved  in  the  British  Museiun 
(Harl.  MS.  4690), 

"  This  was  do  with  merry  sowne, 
With  pipes  trumpea  and  tabers  thereto, 
And  loud  clarioneS  they  blew  also." 

A  prose  account  of  the  battle  in  the  same  MS.  states  that  the 
"  Englische  mynstrelles  beaten  their  tabers  and  blewen  thdr 
trompes  and  pipers  pipenede  loude  and  made  a  great  schowte 
upon  the  Skottes," 

Froissart,  under  date  1338,  gives  details  of  the  means  taken 
by  the  Scots  to  intimidate  the  soldiers  of  Edward  III.'  Having 
mentioned  their  great  homs,  he  adds,  "  ils  font  si  grand'  noise 
avec  grands  tambours  qu'ils  ont  aussi."  The  same  chronicler, 
describing  the  triumphal  entry  of  Edward  III.  into  Calais  (1347), 
gives  the  following  list  of  instruments  used: "  trompes,  tambours, 
nacaires,  chalemies,  muses." ' 

Drums  were  iised  in  the  British  army  in  the  i6th  century  to 
give  signals  in  war  and  peace — side  drums  by  the  infantry  and 
dragoons,  and  kettledrums  by  the  cavalry.^  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  two  drummers  were  allowed  to  every  company  of 
100  men.  The  chief  drum  beats  used  by  the  infantry  in  the 
17th  century"  were  call,  Iroop,  preparative,  march,  bailoUe  and 
retreat;  these  were  later*  changed  to  general,  riveilU,  assemUy 
or  troop,  tattoo,  chamade,  &c.  The  side  drum  was  admitted  into 
the  orchestra  in  the  17th  century,  when  Marais  (1636-1728) 
scored  for  it  in  his  opera  Alcione.  (K.  S.) 

'  Joannes  Mauburnius,  Rosetum  exerciliorum  spiritualium  el 
sacrarum  medilationum  (Paris,  igio),  Alphabetum,  ix. 

'  Vier  B&cher  dtr  Ritlerichaft;  mil  manicherleyen  gerHsten,  &c.', 
(Augabuiv,  I534-). 

*  Carl  Engel,  The  Music  of  the  Most  Ancient  Nations  (London, 
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p.  737>  see  also  Grose's  MiUiary  Aniuiuities.  u.  41. 
See  Froissart  in  J.  A.  Bnchon.  Pantkion  UU.  (Paris,  1837).  vol.  i. 
cap.  3».  p.  273. 
'  Sir  John  Smythe,  A  Brief  Discourse  (London,  1594),  pp.  IS6-IS9- 
•Lieut.-Col,    W.    Bariffe,    MiUlarie   Discipline,   or    tie    Young 
Artilleryman  (London,  16^3). 
'  Sir  Janes  Turner,  Pallas  armata  (1685),  xxi.  302, 


6oo      DRUMMOND,  H.— DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN 


DRUMMOND,  HENRY  (i  786-1860),  English  banker,  politician 
and  writer,  best  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Catholic 
Apostolic  or  "  Irvingite  "  Church,  was  bom  at  the  Grange,  near 
Alresford,  Hampshire,  on  the  5th  of  December  1786.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  Drummond,  a  prominent  London  banker, 
by  a  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Melville.  He  was  educated  at 
Harrow  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  His 
name  is  permanently  connected  with  the  university  through  the 
chair  of  political  economy  which  he  foimded  in  1825.  He 
entered  parliament  in  early  life,  and  took  an  active  interest  from 
the  first  in  nearly  all  departments  of  politics.  Thoroughly 
independent  and  often  eccentric  in  his  views,  he  yet  acted 
generally  with  the  Conservative  party.  His  speeches  were  often 
almost  ipaudible  but  were  generally  lucid  and  informing,  and  on 
occasion  caustic  and  severe.  From  1847  xmtil  his  death  in 
i860  he  represented  West  Surrey  in  parliament.  Drummond 
took  a  deep  interest  in  religious  subjects,  and  published  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets  on  such  questions  as  the  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  &c.,  which  attracted  considerable  attention.  In 
1817  he  met  Robert  Haldane  at  Geneva,  and  continued  his 
movement  against  the  Socinian  tendencies  then  prevalent  in 
that  city.  In  later  years  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the 
origin  and  spread  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  Meetings 
of  those  who  sympathized  with  the  views  of  Edward  Irving 
were  held  for  the  study  of  prophecy  at  Drummond's  seat, 
Albury  Park,  in  Surrey;  he  contributed  very  liberally  to  the 
funds  of  the  new  church;  and  he  became  one  of  its  leading 
office-bearers,  visiting  Scotland  as  an  "  apostle "  and  being 
ordained  as  an  "  angel "  for  that  kingdom.  The  nimierous 
works  he  wrote  in  defence  of  its  distinctive  doctrines  and  practice 
were  generally  clear  and  vigorous,  if  seldom  convincing.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  February  i860. 

DRUMMOND*  HENRY  (i 851-1897),  Scottish  evangelical 
writer  and  lecturer,  was  bom  in  Stirling  on  the  17  th  of  August 
1 85 1.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he 
displayed  a  strong  inclination  for  physical  and  mathematical 
science.  The  religious  element  was  an  even  more  powerful 
factor  in  his  nature,  and  disposed  him  to  enter  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  While  preparing  for  the  ministry,  he  became  for 
a  time  deeply  interested  in  the  evangelizing  missi9n  of  Moody 
and  Sankey,  in  which  he  actively  co-operated  for  two  years.  In 
1877  he  became  lecturer  on  natural  science  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  which  enabled  him  to  combine  all  the  pursuits  for  which 
he  felt  a  vocation.  His  studies  resulted  in  his  writing  Natural 
Law  in  the  Spiritual  Worldy  the  argument  of  which  was  that  the 
scientific  principle  of  continuity  extended  from  the  physical 
world  to  the  spiritual.  Before  the  book  issued  from  the  press 
(1883),  a  sudden  invitation  from  the  African  Lakes  Company 
drew  Drummond  away  to  Central  Africa.  Upon  his  return  in 
the  following  year  he  found  himself  famous.  Large  bodies  of 
serious  readers,  alike  among  the  religious  and  the  scientific 
classes,  discovered  in  Natural  Law  the  common  standing-ground 
which  they  needed;  and  the  universality  of  the  demand  proved, 
if  nothing  more,  the  seasonableness  of  its  publication.  Drum- 
mond continued  to  be  actively  interested  in  missionary  and  other 
movements  among  the  Friee  Church  students.  In  1888  he 
published  Tropical  Africa,  a  valuable  digest  of  information. 
In  1890  he  travelled  in  Australia,  and  in  1893  delivered  the 
Lowell  Lectures  at  Boston.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  reserve 
them  for  mature  revision,  but  an  attempted  piracy  compelled 
him  to  hasten  their  publication,  and  they  appeared  in  1894 
under  the  title  of  The  Ascent  of  Man.  Their  object  was  to  vin- 
dicate for  altruism,  or  the  disinterested  care  and  compassion 
of  animals  for  each  other,  an  important  part  in  effecting  "  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  a  thesis  previously  maintained  by 
Professor  John  Fiske.  Drummond's  health  failed  shortly  after- 
wards, and  he  died  on  the  nth  of  March  1897.  His  character 
was  fidl  of  charm.  His  writings  were  too  nicely  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  his  own  day  to  ^stify  the  expectation  that  they  would 
long  survive  it,  but  few  men  exercised  more  religious  influence 
In  their  Own  generation,  especially  on  young  men. 


DRUMMOND,  THOMAS  (i 797-1840),  British  inventor  and 
administrator,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  loth  of  October 
1797,  and  was  educated  at  the  high  school  there.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  in  18 13;  and  in  18 15  he  entered  the  Royal  Engineers. 
In  181 9,  when  meditating  the  renunciation  of  military  service 
for  the  bar,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  T.  F.  Colby 
(i 784-1852),  from  whom  in  the  following  year  he  received  an 
appointment  on  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain. 
During  his  winters  in  London  he  attended  the  chemical  lectures 
of  W.  T.  Brande  and  M.  Faraday  at  the  Royal  Institution,  and 
the  mention  at  one  of  these  of  the  brilliant  luminosity  of  lime 
when  incandescent  suggested  to  him  the  employment  of  the  lime 
light  for  making  distant  surveying  stations  visible.  In  1825, 
when  he  was  assisting  Colby  in  the  Irish  survey,  his  lime-light 
apparatus  ("  Drummond  light ")  was  put  to  a  practical  test, 
and  enabled  observations  to  be  completed  between  Divis 
mountain,  near  Belfast,  and  Slieve  Snaght,  a  distance  of  67  m. 
About  the  same  time  he  also  devised  an  improved  heliostat,  and 
in  1829  he  was  employed  in  adopting  his  light  for  lighthouse 
purposes.  In  183 1  he  entered  political  life  and  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  boundary  commission.  Four  years  later 
he  was  made  under-secretary  of  state  for  Ireland,  where  he 
proved  himself  a  most  successful  administrator,  and  did  much 
to  promote  law  and  order.  It  was  he  who  in  1838  told  the  Irish 
landlords  that  "  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights." 
In  1836  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  commission  on  rail- 
ways in  Ireland,  and  took  a  large  share  in  its  work,  which  resulted 
in  the  recommendation,  not,  however,  carried  out,  that  the  state 
should  construct  a  system  of  lines  throughout  the  island. 
Drummond's  health  was  undermined  by  overwork,  and  he  died 
at  Dublin  on  the  15th  of  April  1840. 

See  Life  by  J.  F.  McLennan  (1867) ;  Life  and  Letters  by  R.  Barry 
O'Brien  (1889) ;  and  Sir  T.  A,  Larcom  in  Papers  on  the  Duties  of  the 
Royal  Engineers^  vol.  iv.  (1840). 

DRUMMOND,  WILLIAM  (1585-1649),  called  "of  Hawthom- 
den,"  Scottish  poet,  was  bom  at  Hawthomden,  near  Edinburgh, 
on  the  13th  of  December  1 585.  His  father,  JohM  Drummond,  was 
the  first  laird  of  Hawthomden;  and  his  mother  was  Susannah 
Fowler,  sister  of  William  Fowler  (q>v,).y  poet  and  courtier. 
Drummond  received  his  early  education  at  the  high  school  of 
Edinburgh,  and  graduated  in  July  1605  as  M.A.  of  the  recently 
founded  university  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  was  a  gentleman 
usher  at  the  English  court  (as  he  had  been  at  the  Scottish  court 
from  1590)  and  William,  in  a  visit  to  London  in  1606,  describes 
the  festivities  in  connexion  with  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
Drummond  spent  two  years  at  Bourges  and  Paris  in  the  study 
of  law;  and,  in  1609,  he  was  again  in  Scotland,  where,  by  the 
death  of  his  father  in  the  following  year,  he  became  laird  of 
Hawthomden  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four.  The  list  of  books 
he  read  up  to  this  time  is  preserved  in  his  own  handwriting. 
It  indicates  a  strong  preference  for  imaginative  literature,  and 
shows  that  he  was  keenly  interested  in  contemporary  verse. 
His  collection  (now  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh) 
contains  many  first  editions  of  the  most  famous  productions  of 
the  age.  On  finding  himself  his  own  master,  Drummond  natur- 
ally abandoned  law  for  the  muses;  "  for,"  says  his  biographer  in 
1 71 1,  "  the  delicacy  of  his  wit  always  run  on  the  pleasantness 
and  usefulness  of  history,  and  on  the  fame  and  softness  of 
poetry."  In  161 2  began  his  correspondence  with  Sir  William 
Alexander  of  Menstrie,  afterwards  earl  of  Stirling  (g.f.),  which 
ripened  into  a  life-long  friendship  after  Drummond 's  visit  to 
Menstrie  in  16 14. 

Drummond's  first  publication  appeared  in  1613,  an  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  called  Teares  on  the  Death 
of  Meliades  (Moeliades,  3rd  edit.  16 14).  The  poem  shows  the 
influence  of  Spenser's  and  Sidney's  pastorafism.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  an  anthology  of  the  elegies  of  Chapman, 
Wither  and  others,  entitled  Mausoleum,  or  The  Choisest  Plowres 
of  the  Epitaphs.  In  1616,  the  year  of  Shakespeare's  death, 
appeared  Poems:  Amorous,  Punerall,  Divine,  FastcraU:  in 
Sonnets,  Songs,  Sextains,  Madrigals,  being  substantially   the 
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story  of  his  love  for  Mary  Cunningham  of  Bams,  who  was  about 
to  become  his  wife  when  she  died  in  1615.  The  poems  bear 
marks  of  a  close  study  of  Sidney,  and  of  the  Italian  poets.  He 
sometimes  translates  direct  from  the  Italian,  especially  from 
Marini.  Forth  FeasHng:  A  Panegyricke  to  the  King^s  Most 
Excellent  Majestic  (161 7),  a  poem  written  in  heroic  couplets  of 
remarkable  facility,  celebrates  James's  visit  to  Scotland  in  that 
year.  In  i6i8  Drummond  began  a  correspondence  with  Michael 
Drayton.  The  two  poets  continued  to  write  at  intervals  for 
thirteen  years,  the  last  letter  being  dated  in  the  year  of  Drayton's 
death.  The  latter  had  almost  been  persuaded  by  his  "  dear 
Drummond  "  to  print  the  later  books  of  Poly-Olbion  at  Hart's 
Edinburgh  press.  In  the  winter  of  1618-1619,  Dnunmond  had 
included  Ben  Jonson  in  his  circle  of  literary  friends,  and  at 
Christmas  16 18  was  honoured  with  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  or  more 
from  the  dramatist.  The  account  of  their  conversations,  long 
supp>osed  to  be  lost,  was  discovered  in  the  Advocates'  Library, 
Edinburgh,  by  David  Laing,  and  was  edited  for  the  Shakespeare 
Society  in  1842  and  printed  by  Gifford  &  Cunningham.  The 
conversations  are  fuU  of  literary  gossip,  and  embody  Ben's 
opinion  of  himself  and  of  his  host,  whom  he  frankly  told  that 
**  his  verses  were  too  much  of  the  schooles,  and  were  not  after 
the  fancie  of  the  time,"  and  again  that  he  "  was  too  good  and 
simple,  and  that  oft  a  man's  modes  tie  made  a  fool  of  his  witt." 
But  the  publication  of  what  was  obviously  intended  merely 
for  a  private  journal  has  given  Jonson  an  imdeserved  reputation 
for  harsh  judgments,  and  has  cast  blame  on  Drummond  for 
blackening  his  guest's  memory. 

In  1623  appeared  the  poet's  fourth  publication,  entitled 
Flowers  of  Sion:  By  William  Drummond  of  Hawthomedenne: 
to  which  is  adjoyned  his  Cypresse  Grove.  From  1625  till  1630 
Drummond  was  probably  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  travelling 
on  the  Continent.  In  1627,  however,  he  seems  to  have  been 
home  for  a  short  time,  as,  in  that  year,  he  appears  in  the  entirely 
new  character  of  the  holder  of  a  patent  for  the  construction  of 
military  machines,  entitled  "Litera  Magistri  Gulielmi  Drummond 
de  Fabrica  Machinarum  Militariimi,  Anno  1627."  The  same 
year,  1627,  is  the  date  of  Dnimmond's  munificent  gift  (referred 
to  above)  of  about  500  volimies  to  the  library  of  the  imiversity 
of  Edinburgh. 

In  1630  Drummond  again  began  to  reside  permanently  at 
Hawthomden,  and  in  1632  he  married  Elizabeth  Logan,  by 
whom  he  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1633  Charles 
made  his  coronation- visit  to  Scotland;  and  Drummond 's  pen 
was  employed  in  writing  congratulatory  speeches  and  verses. 
As  Drummond  preferred  Episcopacy  to  Presbytery,  and  was  an 
extremely  loyal  subject,  he  supported  Charles's  general  policy, 
though  he  protested  against  the  methods  employed  to  enforce 
it.  When  Lord  Balmerino  was  put  on  his  trial  on  the  capital 
charge  of  retaining  in  his  possession  a  petition  regarded  as  a 
libel  on  the  king's  government,  Drummond  in  an  energetic 
"  Letter  "  (1635)  urged  the  injustice  and  folly  of  the  proceedings. 
About  this  time  a  claim  by  the  earl  of  Menteith  to  the  earldom 
of  Stratheam,  which  was  based  on  the  assertion  that  Robert  III., 
husband  of  Annabella  Drummond,  was  illegitimate,  roused  the 
poet's  pride  of  blood  and  prompted  him  to  prepare  an  historical 
defence  of  his  house.  Partly  to  please  his  kinsman  the  earl 
of  Perth,  and  partly  to  satisfy  his  own  curiosity,  the  poet  made 
researches  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family.  This  investigation 
was  the  real  secret  of  Dnimmond's  interest  in  Sobttish  history; 
and  so  we  find  that  he  now  began  his  History  of  Scotland  during 
the  Reigns  of  the  Five  Jameses,  a  work  which  did  not  appear  till 
1655,  and  is  remarkable  only  for  its  good  literary  style.  His  next 
work  was  called  forth  by  the  king's  enforced  submission  to  the 
opposition  of  his  Scottish  subjects.  It  is  entitled  Irene:  or  a 
Remonstrance  for  Concord,  Amity,  and  Love  amongst  His  Majesty* s 
Subjects  (1638),  and  embodies  Dnimmond's  political  creed  of 
submission  to  authority  as  the  only  logical  refuge  from  democracy, 
which  he  hated.  In  1639  Drummond  had  to  sign  the  Covenant 
in  self-protection,  but  was  uneasy  under  the  burden,  as  several 
political  squibs  by  him  testify.  In  1643  he  published  Sfcta/Aax^a: 
or  a  Defence  of  a  Petition  tendered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of 


Scotland  by  certain  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  a  political  pamphlet 
in  support  of  those  royalists  in  Scotland  who  wished  to  espouse 
the  king's  cause  against  the  English  parliament.  Its  burden  is 
an  invective  on  the  intolerance  of  the  then  dominant  Presby- 
terian clergy. 

His  later  works  may  be  described  briefly  as  royalist  pamphlets, 
written  with  more  or  less  caution,  as  the  times  required.  Drum- 
mond took  the  part  of  Montrose;  and  a  letter  from  the  Royalist 
leader  in  1646  acknowledged  his  services.  He  also  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Hanultons,"  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  to  lead  the  Scottish  army  which 
was  to  release  Charles  I.  It  is  said  that  Dnimmond's  health 
received  a  severe  shock  when  news  was  brought  of  the  king's 
execution.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  December  1649.  He  was 
buried  in  his  parish  church  of  Lasswade. 

Dnimmond's  most  important  works  are  the  Cypresse  Grove 
and  the  poems.  The  Cypresse  Grove  exhibits  great  wealth  of 
illustration,  and  an  extraordinary  command  of  musical  English. 
It  is  an  essay  on  the  folly  of  the  fear  of  death.  "  This  globe  of 
the  earth,"  says  he,  "  which  seemeth  huge  to  us,  in  respect  of 
the  universe,  and  compared  with  that  wide  pavilion  of  heaven, 
is  less  than  little,  of  no  sensible  quantity,  and  but  as  a  point." 
This  is  one  of  Dnimmond's  favourite  moods;  and  he  uses 
constantly  in  his  poems  such  phrases  as  "  the  All,"  **  this  great 
All."  Even  in  such  of  his  poems  as  may  be  called  more  distinc- 
tively Christian,  this  philosophic  conception  is  at  work. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  Dnimmond's  poetry,  as  in  that  of 

his   courtier  contemporaries  Ay  ton   (q.v.).   Lord  Stirling  and 

others,  is  that  it  manifests  no  characteristic  Scottish  element, 

but  owes  its  birth  and  inspiration  rather  to  the  English  and 

Italian   masters.     Drummond   was   essentially  a  follower  of 

Spenser,  but,  amid  all  his  sensuousness,  and  even  in  those  lines 

most  conspicuously  beautiful,  there  is  a  dash  of  melancholy 

thoughtfulness — a  tendency  deepened  by  the  death  of  his  first 

love,  Mary  Cunningham.    Drummond  was  called  "  the  Scottish 

Petrarch  ";  and  his  sonnets,  which  are  the  expression  of  a 

genuine  passion,  stand  far  above  most  of  the  contemporary 

Petrarcan  imitations.     A  remarkable  burlesque  poem  Polemo- 

Middinia  inter  Vitarvam  et  Nebernam  (printed  anonymously  in 

1684)  has  been  persistently,  and  with  good  reason,  ascribed  to 

him.    It  is  a  mock-heroic  tale,  in  dog-Latin,  of  a  country  feud 

on  the  Fifeshire  lands  of  his  old  friends  the  Cunninghams. 

Dnimmond's  Poems,  with  Cypresse  Grove,  the  History,  and  a  few 
of  the  minor  tracts,  were  collected  in  1656  and  edited  by  Edward 
Phillips,  Milton's  nephew.  The  Works  of  William  Drummond,  of 
Hawthomden  (i7ii),  edited  by  Bishop  Sage  and  Thomas  Ruddiman, 
contains  a  life  by  the  former,  and  some  of  the  poet's  letters.  A 
handsome  edition  of  the  Poems  was  printed  by  the  Maitland  Club 
in  1832.  Later  editions  are  by  Peter  Cunningham  (1833),  by 
William  R.  Tumbull  in  "  The  Library  of  Old  Authors  "  (1856),  and 
by  W.  C.  Ward  (1894)  for  *'  The  Muses'  Library."  The  standard 
biography  of  Drummond  is  by  David  Masson  (1873).  Extracts  from 
the  Hawthomden  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  were  printed  by  David  Laing  in  Archaeologia 
Scotica,  vol.  iv. 

DRUNKENNESS,  a  term  signifying  generally  a  state  resulting 
from  excessive  drinking,  and  usually  associated  with  alcoholic 
intoxication,  or  alcohol  poisoning.  It  may  represent  either  an 
act  or  a  habit,  the  latter  consisting  in  frequent  repetitions  of  the 
former.  As  an  act  it  may  be  an  accident,  most  usually  arising 
from  the  incautious  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  commonly  employed 
intoxicating  agents;  as  a  habit  (as  in  the  form  of  chronic 
alcoholism)  it  is  one  of  the  most  degrading  forms  of  vice  which 
can  result  from  the  enfeeblement  of  the  moral  principle  by 
persistent  self-indulgence. 

What  appears  to  be  "  intoxication  "  may  arise  from  many 
different  causes  {e.g.  epilepsy,  fractured  skull,  intracranial 
haemorrhage,  and  the  toxaemic  coma  of  diabetes  and  uraemia), 
and  the  close  resemblance  between  the  pathological  and  the 
toxic  phenomena  has  been  the  cause  of  many  untoward  accidents. 
Cold  alone  may  produce  such  peculiar  effects  that  Captain  Parry 
said  in  his  Journal,  "  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  a  man 
may  have  been  punished  for  intoxication  who  was  only  suffering 
from  the  benumbing  effects  of  frost;  for  I  have  more  than  once 
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seen  our  people  in  a  state  so  exactly  resembling  that  of  the  most 
stupid  intoxication,  that  I  should  certainly  have  charged  them 
with  the  offence  had  I  not  been  quite  sure  that  no  possible  means 
were  afforded  them  on  Melville  Island  to  procure  anything 
stronger  than  snow  water."  The  same  confusion  is  frequently 
found  in  cases  which  come  before  the  police-courts,  people  being 
arrested  as  "  dnmk  and  disorderly  "  who  can  prove  that  the 
symptoms  were  not  due  to  over-indulgence  in  drink  at  alL 
Some  individuals  have,  moreover,  a  special  idiosyncrasy  or 
susceptibility  to  alcohol,  due  to  heredity  or  to  one  of  the  sequelae 
of  simstroke  or  cranial  injury.  The  children  of  drunkards  are 
usually  very  susceptible  to  the  poison,  becoming  intoxicated  by 
a  far  smaller  quantity  than  is  needed  by  a  normal  person. 

But,  as  a  rule,  the  phenomena  of  dnmkenness  are  actually 
due  to  excessive  consumption  of  some  intoxicating  liquid. 
The  physiological  action  of  all  such  agents  may  be  described  as 
a  cumiilative  production  of  paralysis  of  various  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  this  effect  results  only  in  doses  of  a  certain 
amount — a  dose  which  varies  with  the  agent,  the  race  and  the 
individual.  Even  the  cup  so  often  said  to  "  cheer,  but  not 
inebriate,"  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  free  from  the  last- 
named  effect.  Tea-sots  are  well  known  to  be  affected  with 
palpitation  and  irregularity  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  with  more 
or  less  sleeplessness,  mental  irritability  and  muscular  tremors, 
which  in  some  culminate  in  paralysis;  whUe  positive  intoxication 
has  been  known  to  be  the  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  strong  tea. 
In  short,  from  tea  to  haschisch  we  have,  through  hops,  alcohol, 
tobacco  and  opium,  a  sort  of  graduated  scale  of  intoxicants, 
which  stimulate  in  small  doses  and  narcotize  in  larger, — the 
narcotic  dose  having  no  stimulating  properties  whatever,  and 
only  appearing  to  possess  them  from  the  fact  that  the  agent  can 
only  be  gradually  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  the  system  thus 
comes  primarily  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulant  dose.  In 
certain  circumstances  and  with  certain  agents — as  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chloroform  narcosis — this  precursory  stage  is  capable 
of  being  much  abbreviated,  if  not  altogether  annihilated;  while 
with  other  agents — as  tea — the  narcotic  stage  is  by  no  means 
always  or  readily  produced. 

No  subject  in  modern  times  has  led  to  more  extreme  opinions 
than  this  of  indidgence  in  "  intoxicants  "  to  any  degree  whatever. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  (in  spite  of  apparently  authoritative 
modern  views  to  the  contrary)  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof 
that  the  moderate  use  of  any  one  of  these  agents  as  a  stimulant 
has  any  definite  tendency  to  lead  to  its  abuse;  it  is  otherwise 
with  their  employment  as  narcotics,  which,  once  indulged  in,  is 
almost  certain  to  lead  to  repetition,  and  to  a  more  or  less  rapid 
process  of  degradation,  though  there  are  many  exceptions  to 
this  latter  statement.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  a  former 
English  judge,  who  lived  to  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  believed  he 
had  prolonged  his  life  and  added  greatly  to  his  comfort  by  the 
moderate  use  of  ether,  which  he  was  led  to  employ  because 
neither  wine  nor  tobacco  agreed  with  him;  while  the  immoderate 
use  of  the  same  agent  has  given  rise  to  a  most  deleterious  form 
of  drunkenness,  both  in  parts  of  Ireland  and  in  some  of  the  large 
industrial  centres  in  Great  Britain. 

Various  modem  biologists  have  discussed,  with  more  or  less 
acceptance  in  certain  circles,  the  historical  conditions  in  various 
races  and  in  different  countries  as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  in- 
toxicants, and  have  drawn  varying  conclusions  from  their 
theories.  It  has  even  been  contended,  with  much  show  of  learned 
authority,  that  since  drunkenness  leads  to  disease  and  early 
death,  the  proneness  to  strong  drink  in  the  long  nm  causes  the 
elimination  of  the  unfit,  and  results  in  a  general  sobering  of  the 
community,  a  race  being  therefore  temperate  in  proportion  to 
its  past  stifferings  through  alcohol.  But  on  this  subject  it  may 
be  said  that,  at  least,  no  agreement  has  been  reached. 

The  effects  of  intoxicants  are  variously  modified  by  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of  the  inebriant. 
When  that  is  alcohol,  its  action  on  an  average  individual  is  first 
to  fill  him  with  a  serene  and  perfect  self-complacency.  His 
feelings  and  faculties  are  exalted  into  a  state  of  great  activity 
and  buoyancy,  so  that  his  language  becomes  enthusiastic,  and 


his  conversation  vivacious  if  not  brilliant.  The  senses  gradually 
become  hazy,  a  soft  humming  seems  to  fill  the  pauses  of  the 
conversation,  and  modify  the  tones  of  the  speaker,  a  filmy  haze 
obscures  the  vision,  the  head  seems  lighter  than  usual,  the 
equilibrium  unstable.  By-and-by  objects  appear  double,  or  flit 
confusedly  before  the  eyes;  judgment  is  abolished,  secretive- 
ness  annihilated,  and  the  drunkard  pours  forth  all  that  is 
within  him  with  unrestrained  communicativeness;  he  becomes 
boisterous,  ridiculous,  and  sinks  at  length  into  a  mere  animal. 
Every  one  around  him,  the  very  houses,  trees,  even  the  earth 
itself,  seem  dnmken  and  imstable,  he  alone  sober,  till  at  Last  the 
final  stage  is  reached,  and  he  falls  on  the  groimd  insensible — 
dead  drunk  (alcoholic  coma) — a  state  from  which,  after  profound 
slumber,  he  at  last  awakes  feverish,  exhausted,  sick  and  giddy, 
with  ringing  ears,  a  throbbing  heart  and  a  violent  headache. 

The  poison  primarily  affects  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  are  consecutively  involved,  till 
in  the  state  of  dead-drunkenness  the  only  parts  not  invaded  by 
a  benumbing  paralysis  are  those  automatic  centres  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  which  regulate  and  maintain  the  circulation  and 
respiration.  But  even  these  centres  are  not  unaffected;  the 
paralysis  of  these  as  of  the  other  sections  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  varies  in  its  incompleteness,  and  at  times  becomes 
complete,  the  coma  of  drunkenness  terminating  in  death.  More 
usually  the  intoxicant  is  gradually  eliminated,  and  the  individual 
restored  to  consciousness,  a  consciousness  disturbed  by  the 
secondary  results  of  the  agent  he  has  abused,  which  vary  with 
the  nature  of  that  agent.  Whether,  however,  directly  or  in- 
directly through  the  nervous  system,  the  stomach  suffers  in 
every  case;  thus  nutrition  is  interfered  with  by  the  defective 
ingestion  of  food,  as  well  as  by  the  mal-assimilation  of  that 
which  is  ingested;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiar 
local  action  of  the  various  poisons,  the  various  organic  degenera- 
tions are  induced  (cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  &c.)  which  in  most  cases 
shorten  the  drunkard's  days. 

The  primary  discomforts  of  an  act  of  drunkenness  are  readily 
removed  for  the  time  by  a  repetition  of  the  cause.  Thus  what 
has  been  an  act  may  readily  become  a  habit,  aU  the  more  readily 
that  each  repetition  more  and  more  enfeebles  both  the  will  and 
the  judgment,  till  they  become  utterly  unfit  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  indulgence  supplied  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
temporary  relief  to  suffering  which  is  sure  to  follow,  and  in  spite 
of  the  consciousness  that  each  repetition  of  the  act  only  forges 
their  chains  more  tightly.  From  this  condition  there  is  no  hope 
of  relief  but  in  enforced  abstinence;  any  one  in  this  condition 
must  be  regarded  as  temporarily  insane  (see  Insanity  and 
Neuropathology),  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  an  inebriate 
asyliun  till  he  regain  sufficient  self-control  to  enable  him  to 
overcome  his  love  for  drink.  Numerous  "  cures  "  have  been 
started  in  recent  years,  which  have  often  succeeded  in  individual 
cases.  An  anti-alcoholic  serum  obtained  from  alcoholized 
horses  has  been  advocated  by  Dr  Sapelier. 

For  the  law  concerning  drunkenness  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Inebriety,  Law  of.  Its  prevalence  as  a  vice  has  varied  con- 
siderably according  to  the  state  of  education  or  comfort  in 
different  classes  of  society.  In  considering  the  extent  to  which 
intemperance  has  prevailed,  the  statistics  of  prosecutions  upon 
which  such  comparisons  are  usually  based  are  far  from  being 
completely  satisfactory,  but,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  the 
only  possible  data  for  such  comparisons,  we  are  compelled  to 
accept  them.  The  following  table  gives  the  average  number 
of  persons  per  looo  of  the  population  proceeded  against  for 
drunkenness  in  England  and  Wales  for  quinquennial  periods, 

dating  from  1857.  the  first  year  of  the  Judicial  Statistics: — 

1857-1861 4-28 

1862-1866 478 

1867-1871 5-47 

1872-1876 7-83 

1877-1881 7-25 

1 882-1 886 6-90 

1887-1891 6-19 

1892-1896 5-84 

1897-1901 6-42 

1902-1906 6-51 
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The  figures,  it  will  be  seen,  show  a  steady  decline  from  1872- 
1876  (when  the  consumption  of  alcohol  was  quite  abnormal) 
to  1 892-1896.  After  that  year,  however,  the  figures  again  rose. 
The  increase  was  especially  marked  in  1899,  when  a  tide  of 
exceptional  prosperity  was  again  accompanied  by  great  drunken- 
ness. It  is  also  disquieting  to  discover  that  the  average  number 
of  prosecutions  for  dnmkenness  in  the  three  years  1897-1899 
was  51%  higher  than  the  average  for  1857-1861,  and  35% 
higher  than  the  average  for  1862-1866.  That  the  increase  was 
partly  due  to  more  efficient  police  administration  is  probable, 
but  that  this  is  not  a  complete  explanation  of  the  figiu'es  is 
made  evident  by  an  analysis  of  the  general  statistics  of  crime 
during  the  same  period,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that,  while 
crime  generally  (excluding  dnmkenness)  decreased  28%  in 
England  and  Wales  since  1857-1861,  drunkenness  increased 
51%.  Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dnmkenness  appears  chiefly  prevalent  in  the  seaport 
and  mining  districts.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn  to  the  Wash,  it  will  be  found  that  the  "  black  "  counties, 
without  exception,  lie  to  the  north-west  of  this  Hne.  The  worst 
counties  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  matter  of  drunkenness 
are  Northumberland,  Durham  and  [Glamorganshire,  while 
Pembrokeshire  and  Lancashire  follow  close  behind.  The  most 
sober  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk, 
Oxfordshire  and  Wiltshire.  Averages  based  upon  the  retiurns 
of  entire  counties  do  not,  however,  afford  a  complete  guide  to 
the  distribution  of  drunkenness,  inasmuch  as  offences  are  not 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  area  of  a  county.  A  heavy 
ratio  of  dnmkenness  in  a  small  district  may  often  give  a  county 
an  xmf  avourable  position  in  the  general  averages,  notwithstanding 
favourable  conditions  in  the  rest  of  its  area. 

Anal)rsis  of  the  prosecutions  for  drunkenness  shows  that  about 
24%  of  the  total  number  of  offences  are  committed  by  women. 
In  the  larger  towns  the  proportion,  as  a  rule,  is  higher.  In 
London,  38%  of  the  dninkenness  is  attributable  to  women; 
in  Manchester,  36%;  in  Belfast  and  Glasgow,  32%.  In 
Liverpool,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  is  only  24%. 
The  much-controverted  question  as  to  whether  intemperance 
is  increasing  among  women  can  hardly,  however,  be  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  the  criminal  statistics.  So  far  as  these  statistics 
throw  any  light  at  all  upon  the  question,  they  suggest  important 
local  differences.  A  more  direct  clue  is  afforded  by  the  registrar- 
general's  annual  returns  of  deaths  directly  attributed  to  in- 
temperance. The  figures  are  given  below.  In  order  to  eliminate 
accidental  variations,  the  comparison  is  based  upon  the  average 
mortality  during  consecutive  periods: — 


Average  No.  of  deaths 

Males 

Females 

Years. 

(England  and  Wales). 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1877-1881 

1071 

69 

31 

1882-1886 

1320 

66 

34 

1887-1 891 

1710 

64 

36 

1892-1896 

2044 

61 

39 

1897-1899 

2577 

61 

39 

1899 

2871 

60 

40 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1904,  out  of  26,426  deaths  from 
alcoholism,  59*34%  were  males  and  40-66%  females. 

The  figures  are  certainly  striking.  They  show,  it  will  be  noticed, 
that  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  alcohoUc  excess  in  England 
and  Wales  women  contributed  nine  more  at  the  end  of  the 
centiiry  then  they  did  in  1880.  If,  instead  of  taking  the  total 
number  of  deaths,  we  take  the  ratio  per  million  persons  living, 
the  increase  is  seen  even  more  clearly: — 


Years. 

Males  per 
million  living. 

Females  per 
million  living. 

1877-1881 
188^1886 
1887-1891 
1892-1896 
I 897-1 899 

1899 

60 

67 

79 
86 

103 

112 

25 
32 

42 

51 

63 
70 

It  appears  that,  while  the  ratio  of  mortality  from  alcoholic 

excess    increased    87%    among    males    during    the   last    two 

decades  of  the  century,  among  females  it  increased  by  no  less 

than  180%. 
See  also  Liquor  Laws  and  Temperance. 

DRURY,  SIR  WILLIAM  (1527-1579),  English  statesman  and 
soldier,  was  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Drury  of  Hedgerley  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  grandson  of  another  Sir  Robert  Drury  (d.  1536), 
who  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1495.  He  was 
bom  at  Hawstead  in  Suffolk  on  the  2nd  of  October  1527,  and 
was  educated  at  Gonville  Hall,  Cambridge.  Fighting  in  France, 
Drury  was  taken  prisoner  in  1544;  then  after  his  release  he 
helped  Lord  Russell,  aiterwards  earl  of  Bedford,  to  quell  a  rising 
in  Devonshire  in  1549,  but  he  did  not  come  to  the  front  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In  1559  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to 
report  on  the  condition  of  Scottish  politics,  and  five  years 
later  he  became  marshal  and  deputy-governor  of  Berwick.  Again 
in  Scotland  in  January  1570,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
regent  James  Stewart,  earl  of  Murray,  was  proceeding  to  keep 
an  appointment  with  Drury  in  Linlithgow  when  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  it  was  probably  intended  to  murder  the  English 
envoy  also.  After  this  event  Driury  led  two  raids  into  Scotland; 
at  least  thrice  he  went  to  that  country  on  more  peaceable  errands, 
during  which,  however,  his  life  was  continually  in  danger  from 
assassins;  and  he  commanded  the  force  which  compelled 
Edinburgh  Castle  to  surrender  in  May  1573.  In  1576  he  was 
sent  to  Ireland  as  president  of  Munster,  where  his  stern  rule 
was  very  successful,  and  in  1578  he  became  lord  justice  to  the 
Irish  council,  taking  the  chief  control  of  affairs  after  the  departure 
of  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  The  rising  of  the  earl  of  Desmond  had 
just  broken  out  when  Sir  William  died  in  October  1579. 

Druxy's  letters  to  Lord  Burghley  and  others  are  invaluable  for  the 
story  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland  at  this  time. 

DRUSES*  or  Druzes  (Arab.  Drttz),  a  people  of  mid-Syria  (for 
the  derivation  of  the  name  see  History  section  below),  distributed 
nowadays  into  three  isolated  groups,  of  which  the  most  numerous 
inhabits  Jebel  Hauran  (Jebel  Druz),  E.  of  Jordan  (about  55,000) ; 
the  second,  the  cazas  of  Shuf  and  Metn  in  Lebanon  (about 
50,000) ;  the  third,  the  cazas  of  Hasbeya,  Rasheya,  W.  al  Ajem, 
Homs,  Hamadiyeh  and  Selimiyeh  in  Anti-Lebanon  and  Hermon 
(about  45,000) .  The  first  group,  which  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  migrants  from  the  second,  since  the  estabUshment  of  the 
privileged  Lebanon  province  (1861)  under  Christian  auspices, 
lives  apart  from  other  peoples  in  semi-independence.  The 
second  is  now  confined  to  the  southern  Lebanon,  and  even  there 
is  greatly  outnumbered  by  Maronites,  who,  in  the  whole  "  Moun- 
tain," stand  to  Druses  as  9  to  2.  The  third  is  counterbalanced 
everywhere  by  a  large  popidation  of  Moslem  and  Orthodox 
Syrians.  The  Hauran,  therefore,  has  become  the  stronghold 
of  the  Druses,  offering  nowadays  the  best  field  for  studying 
their  peculiar  customs  and  religion;  and  the  group  there  still 
increases  at  the  expense  of  the  other  groups,  despite  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Ottoman  government  to  check  Druse  migration 
by  both  conciliatory  and  repressive  measures.  The  actual 
distinction  of  the  Druses,  as  a  racial  unity,  despite  their  disper- 
sion, depends  so  exclusively  on  the  peculiarity  of  their  common 
religion,  that  it  will  be  well  at  once  to  give  an  account  of  Druse 
creed  and  practice  as  they  are  understood  to  stand  at  the  present 
day.  How  this  religion  may  have  grown  up  and  come  to  be 
theirs  will  be  considered  later. 

Religion. — Druse  religion  is  a  secret  faith,  and  the  following 
account  is  given  with  all  reserves.  There  are  many  indications 
that  a  more  primitive  cult,  containing  elements  of  Nature 
worship,  preceded  it,  and  still  survives  in  the  popular  practices 
of  the  more  remote  Druse  districts,  e.g.  in  the  eastern  Hauran. 
The  Muwahhidin  (Unitarians),  as  the  Druses  call  themselves, 
believe  that  there  is  one  and  only  one  God,  indefinable,  incom- 
prehensible, ineffable,  passionless.  He  has  made  himself  known 
to  men  by  successive  incarnations,  of  which  the  last  was  Hakim, 
the  sixth  Fatimite  caliph.  How  many  these  incarnations  have 
been  is  stated  variously;  but  seventy,  one  for  each  period  of 
the  world,  seems  the  best-attested  number.    Jesus  appears  to 
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be  accepted  as  one  such  incarnation,  but  not  Mahomet,  although 
it  is  agreed  that,  in  his  time,  the  "  Universal  Intelligence  " 
(see  later)  was  made  flesh,  in  the  person  of  Mikdad  al-Aswad. 
No  further  incarnation  can  now  take  place:  in  Hakim  a  final 
appeal  was  made  to  mankind,  and  after  the  door  of  mercy  had 
stood  open  to  all  for  twenty-six  years,  it  was  finally  and  for  ever 
closed.  When  the  tribulation  of  the  faithful  has  reached  its 
height,  Hakim  will  reappear  to  conquer  the  world  and  render 
his  religion  supreme.  Druses,  beUeved  to  be  dispersed  in  China, 
will  return  to  Syria.  The  combined  body  of  the  Faithful  will 
take  Mecca,  and  finally  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  world  will  accept 
the  Faith.  The  first  of  the  creatures  of  God  is  the  Universal 
Intelligence  or  Spirit,  impersonated  in  Hamza,  Hakim's  vizier. 
This  Spirit  was  the  creator  of  all  subordinate  beings,  and  alone 
has  immediate  communion  with  the  Deity.  Next  in  rank,  and 
equally  supporting  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  are  four  Minister- 
ing Spirits,  the  Soul,  the  Word,  the  Right  Wing  and  the  Left 
Wing,  who,  in  Hakim's  time,  were  embodied  respectively  in 
Ismael  Darazi,  Mahommed  ibn  Wahab,  Selama  ibn  Abd  al- 
Wahal  and  Baha  ud-Din ;  and  beneath  these  again  are  spiritual 
agents  of  various  ranks.  The  material  world  is  an  emanation 
from,  and  a  "  mirror  "  of,  the  Divine  Intelligence.  The  number 
of  human  beings  admits  neither  of  increase  nor  of  decrease, 
and  a  regular  process  of  metempsychosis  goes  on  continually. 
The  souls  of  the  virtuous  pass  after  death  into  ever  new  incar- 
nations of  greater  perfection,  till  at  last  they  reach  a  point  at 
which  they  can  be  re-absorbed  into  the  Deity  itself;  those  of 
the  wicked  may  be  degraded  to  the  level  of  camels  or  dogs.  All 
previous  religions  are  mere  types  of  the  true,  and  their  sacred 
books  and  observances  are  to  be  interpreted  allegorically.  The 
Gospel  and  the  Koran  are  both  regarded  as  inspired  books,  but 
not  as  religious  guides.  The  latter  function  is  performed  solely 
by  the  Druse  Scriptures.  As  the  admission  of  converts  is  no 
longer  permitted,  the  faithful  are  enjoined  to  keep  their  doctrine 
secret  from  the  profane;  and  in  order  that  their  allegiance  may 
not  bring  them  into  danger,  they  are  allowed  (like  Persian 
mystics)  to  make  outward  profession  of  whatever  religion  is 
dominant  around  them.  To  this  latter  indulgence  is  to  be 
attributed  the  apparent  indifferentism  which  leads  to  their 
joining  Moslems  in  praj^ers  and  ablutions,  or  sprinkling  themselves 
with  holy  water  in  Maronite  churches.  Obedience  is  required 
to  the  seven  commandments  of  Hamza,  the  first  and  greatest 
of  which  enjoins  truth  in  words  (but  only  those  of  Druse  speaking 
with  Druse);  the  second,  watchfulness  over  the  safety  of  the 
brethren;  the  third,  absolute  renunciation  of  every  other 
religion;  the  fourth,  complete  separation  from  all  who  are  in 
error;  the  fifth,  recognition  of  the  unity  of  "  Our  Lord  "  in  all 
ages;  the  sixth,  complete  resignation  to  his  will;  and  the 
seventh,  complete  obedience  to  his  orders.  Prayer,  however, 
is  regarded  as  an  impertinent  interference  with  the  Creator; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  the  fatalistic  predestination 
of  Mahommedanism,  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  is  distinctly 
maintained.  Not  only  is  the  charge  of  secrecy  rigidly  obeyed 
in  regard  to  the  alien  world,  but  full  initiation  into  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  the  creed  is  permitted  only  to  a  special  class  desig- 
nated AkUs,  (Arabic  M^/,  intelligence),  in  contradistinction  from 
whom  all  other  members  of  the  Druse  community,  whatever 
may  be  their  position  or  attainments,  are  called  Jahely  the 
Ignorant.  About  15  %  of  the  adult  population  belong  to  the 
order  of  Akils.  Admission  is  granted  to  any  Druse  of  either 
sex  who  expresses  willingness  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
society,  and  during  a  year  of  probation  gives  sufficient  proof  of 
sincerity  and  stability  of  purpose.  There  appears  to  be  no 
formal  distinction  of  rank  among  the  various  members;  and 
though  the  amir,  Beshir  Shehab,  used  to  appoint  a  sheikh  of  the 
Akils,  the  person  thus  distinguished  obtained  no  primacy  over 
his  fellows.  Exceptional  influence  depends  upon  exceptional 
sanctity  or  ability.  All  are  required  to  abstain  from  tobacco 
and  wine;  the  women  used  not  to  be  allowed  to  wear  gold  or 
silver,  or  silk  or  brocade,  but  this  rule  is  commonly  broken  now; 
and  although  neither  celibacy  nor  retirement  from  the  affairs 
of  the  world  is  either  imperative  or  customary,  unusual  respect 


is  shown  to  those  who  voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  ascetic 
discipline.  While  the  Akils  mingle  frankly  with  the  common 
people,  and  are  remarkably  free  from  clerical  pretension,  they 
are  none  the  less  careful  to  maintain  their  privileges.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  wearing  of  a  white  turban,  emblematic 
of  the  purity  of  their  life.  Their  food  must  be  purchased  with 
money  lawfully  acquired;  and  lest  they  should  unwittingly 
partake  of  any  thit  is  ceremonially  imclean,  they  require  those 
Jahels,  whose  hospitality  they  share,  to  supply  their  wants  from 
a  store  set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use.  The  ideal  Akil  is  grave, 
calm  and  dignified,  with  an  infinite  capacity  of  keeping  a  secret, 
and  a  devotion  that  knows  no  limits  to  the  interests  of  his 
creed.  On  Thursday  evening,. the  commencement  of  the  weekly 
day  of  rest,  the  members  of  the  order  meet  together  in  the 
various  districts,  probably  for  the  reading  of  their  sacred  books 
and  consultation  on  matters  of  ecclesiastical  or  political  import- 
ance. Their  meeting-houses,  khalwaSy  are  plain,  unomamented 
edifices.  These  have  property  attached  to  them,  the  revenues 
of  which  are  consecrated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  demands 
of  hospitality.  In  the  eastern  Hauran,  there  are  hill-top 
shrines  containing  each  a  black  stone,  on  which  rugs,  &c.,  are 
hung,  and  these  seem  to  perpetuate  features  of  pre-lslamic 
Arabian  cult,  including  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  e.g.  goats.  They 
are  held  in  reverence  by  the  Bedouins.  The  women  assemble 
in  the  khalwas  at  the  same  time  as  the  men,  a  part  of  the  space 
being  fenced  off  for  them  by  a  semi-transparent  black  veil. 
Even  while  the  Akils  are  assembled,  strangers  are  readily  enough 
admitted  to  the  khalwas-,  but  as  long  as  these  are  present  the 
ordinary  ceremonies  are  neglected,  and  the  Koran  takes  the 
place  of  the  Druse  Scriptures.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted 
that  the  image  of  a  calf  is  kept  in  a  niche,  and  traces  of  phallic 
and  gynaecocratic  worship  have  been  vaguely  suspected; 
but  there  is  no  authentic  information  in  support  of  either  state- 
ment. The  calf,  if  calf  there  be,  is  probably  a  symbol  of  the 
execrable  heresy  of  Darazi,  who  is  frequently  styled  the  calf  by 
his  Orthodox  opponents.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  suspicion 
as  well  as  of  superstition;  and  accordingly  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  the  Lebanon  have  long  been  persuaded  that  the 
Druses  in  their  secret  assemblies  are  guilty  of  the  most  nefarious 
practices.  For  this  allegation,  so  frequently  repeated  by  Euro- 
pean writers,  there  seems  to  be  little  evidence;  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  sacred  books  of  the  religion  contain  moral  teaching  of  a 
high  order  on  the  whole. 

As  a  formulated  creed,  the  Druse  system  is  not  a  thousand 
years  old.  In  the  year  a.d,  996  (386  a.h.)  Hakim  Biamrillahi 
(i.e.  he  who  judges  by  the  command  of  God),  sixth  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphs  (third  in  Egypt),  began  to  reign;  and  during  the  next 
twenty-five  years  he  indulged  in  a  tyranny  at  once  so  terrible 
and  so  fantastic  that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  his 
insanity.  He  beheved  that  he  held  direct  intercourse  with  the 
deity,  or  even  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the  divine  intelli- 
gence; and  in  A.D.  1016  (407  a.h.)  his  claims  were  made  known 
in  the  mosque  at  Cairo,  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
Ismael  Darazi.  The  people  showed  such  bitter  hostility  to  the 
new  gospel  that  Darazi  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight; 
but  even  in  absence  he  was  faithful  to  his  god,  and  succeeded 
in  winning  over  certain  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Lebanon.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Druses,  this  great  conversion  took  place  in  a.d.  1019 
(410  A.H.).  Meanwhile  the  endeavours  of  the  caliph  to  get 
his  divinity  acknowledged  by  the  people  of  Cairo  continued. 
The  advocacy  of  Hasan  ibn  Haidara  Fergani  was  without 
avail;  but  in  1017  (408  a.h.)  the  new  religion  found  a  more 
successful  apostle  in  the  person  of  Hamza  ibn  Ali  ibn  Ahmed, 
a  Persian  mystic,  felt-maker  by  trade,  who  became  Hakim's 
vizier,  gave  form  and  substance  to  his  creed,  and  by  an  ingenious 
adaptation  of  its  various  dogmas  to  the  prejudices  of  existing 
sects,  finally  enlisted  an  extensive  body  of  adherents.  In  1020 
(411  A.H.)  the  caliph  was  assassinated  by  contrivance  of  his 
sister  Sitt  ul-Mulk;  but  it  was  given  out  by  Hamza  that  he  had 
only  withdrawn  for  a  season,  and  his  followers  were  encouraged  to 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  his  triumphant  return.  Darazi, 
who  had  acted  independently  in  his  apostolate,  was  branded 
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by  Hamza  as  a  heretic,  and  thus,  by  a  curious  anomaly,  he  is 
actually  held  in  detestation  by  the  very  sect  which  perhaps 
bears  his  name.  The  propagation  of  the  faith  in  accordance 
with  Hamza's  initiation  was  undertaken  by  Ismael  ibn  Mahom- 
med  Tamimi,  Mahommed  ibn  Wahab,  Abul-Khair  Selama  ibn 
Abd  al-Wahal  ibn  Samurri,  and  Moktana  Baha  ud-Din,  the 
last  of  whom  became  known  by  his  writings  from  Constantinople 
to  the  borders  of  India.  In  two  letters  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors Constantine  VIII.  and  Michael  the  Paphlagonian  he 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Christian  Messiah  reappeared 
in  the  person  of  Hamza. 

It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  the  segregation  of  the 
Druses  as  a  people  dates  only  from  the  adoption  of  Hamza's 
creed.  But  when  it  is  recalled  that  other  inhabitants  of  the 
same  mountain  system,  e.g.  the  Maronites,  the  Ansarieh,  the 
Metawali  and  the  "  Isma*ilites,"  also  profess  creeds  which,  like 
the  Druse  system,  differ  from  Sunni  Islam  in  the  important 
featiire  of  admitting  incarnations  of  the  Deity,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  suspect  that  Hamza's  emissaries  only  gave  definition  and 
form  to  beliefs  long  established  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Many 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Druse  theology  belong  to  a  common 
West  Asiatic  stock;  but  the  peculiar  history  of  the  Mountain 
is  no  doubt  responsible  for  beliefs,  held  elsewhere  by  different 
peoples,  being  combined  there  in  a  single  creed.  Some  allowance, 
too,  must  be  made  for  the  probability  that  Hamza's  system  owed 
something  to  doctrines  Christian  and  other,  with  which  the  metro- 
politan position  of  Cairo  brought  Fatimite  society  into  contact. 

History, There  is  good  reasonto  regard  the  Druses  as,  racially, 

a  mixture  of  refugee  stocks,  in  which  the  Arab  largely  predomi- 
nates, grafted  on  to  an  original  moimtain  popidation  of  Aramaic 
blood  and  Incarnationist  tendencies.  The  latter  is  represented 
more  purely  by  the  Maronites  (q.v.).  The  native  tradition 
regards  an  immigration  of  Hint  Arabs  into  S.  Lebanon,  under 
KhaHd  ibn  Walid  in  the  9th  century,  as  the  beginning  of  Druse 
distinctiveness  and  power;  but  it  also  accepts  Turkoman  and 
Kurdish  elements  in  the  original  Druse  state.  About  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  later  (in  the  reign  of  Saladin),  it  believes  that 
Hermon  was  colonized  by  a  population  of  15,000  Hira  and 
Yemenite  Arabs,  who  had  sojourned  awhile  in  Hauran.  The 
name  Druse  is  met  with  first  in  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (c,  a.d.  1170), 
and  its  origin  has  been  much  disputed.  Some  authorities  see 
in  it  a  descriptive  epithet,  derived  from  Arabic  darasa  (those 
who  read  the  Book),  or  darisa  (those  in  possession  of  Truth) 
or  durs  (the  clever  or  initiated);  but  more  connect  it  with  the 
name  of  the  first  missionary,  Ismael  Darazu 

As  soon  as  we  begin  to  know  anything  of  the  Druses  they  were 
living  in  a  feudal  state  of  society,  as  village  communities  under 
sheikhs,  themselves  generally  subordinate  to  one  or  more  amirs. 
In  the  time  of  the  first  crusades  the  main  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Arslan  family,  which,  however,  suffered  so  severely  in 
wars  with  the  Franks,  that  it  was  superseded  by  the  Tnuhs,  who, 
holding  Beirut  and  nearly  all  the  Phoenician  coast,  came  into 
confiict  with  the  sultans  of  Eg3T>t.  One  of  these  latter,  Malik 
Ashraf,  about  a.d.  1300,  forced  outward  compliance  with  Sunni 
Islam  on  the  Mountain,  after  defeating  the  Druses  at  Ain  Sofar. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  Moan  family,  lately  immigrant  from 
N.  Arabia,  was  growing  in  power,  and  throwing  in  its  lot  with  the 
Osmanli  invaders  in  the  reign  of  Selim  I.,  it  was  promoted  to  the 
supreme  amirate  about  1517.  Fakr  ud-Din  Maan  II.  increased 
Druse  dominion  until  it  included  all  the  N.  Syrian  region  from 
the  edge  of  the  Antioch  plain  to  Acre,  with  part  of  the  eastern 
desert,  dominated  by  his  castle  at  Tadmor  (Palmyra) ,  and  the 
important  towns  of  Latakia,  Tripoli,  Beirut  and  Saida;  and 
forming  further  ambitious  designs,  he  intrigued  with  Christians 
and  broke  with  the  Turks.  In  161 4  the  pasha  of  Damascus 
moved  against  him  with  a  large  force,  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
from  Sjnia.  He  sought  the  courts  of  Tuscany  and  Naples  and 
tried  to  enlist  Frank  sympathies,  inventing  (probably)  the 
curioTis  myth,  so  often  credited  since,  that  the  Druses  are  of 
crusading  origin  and  owe  their  name  to  the  counts  of  Dreux.^ 

*  Sophisticated  Druses  still  sometimes  claim  connexion  with 
Rosicrucians,  and  a  special  relation  to  Scottish  freemasons. 


He  land^  again  at  Saida  in  161 9  and  recovered  his  old  position. 
But  in  1633  Kuchuk  Ahmed  Pasha  was  sent  against  him  with 
a  large  army,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  him  with  his  sons. 
The  family  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  two  years  later 
strangled.  The  dynasty  struggled  on  till  the  end  of  the  century, 
amid  civil  war,  in  which  the  parties  seem  to  have  been  divided 
by  the  earlier  Arab  factions  of  Kaisites  (Qaisites)  and  Yemenites, 
the  Maan  belonging  to  the  latter. 

The  Shehab  family,  originally  Hira  Arabs,  which  had  governed 
Hauran  under  the  early  caliphs  of  Damascus,  and  thereafter 
held  power  in  Hermon,  intermarried  with  the  Maan;  and  in  the 
latter *s  day  of  weakness  sided  with  the  Kaisi  faction  and  obtained 
the  supreme  amirate  of  the  Mountain.  But  it  appears  never  to 
have  professed  the  Druse  creed,  remaining  Sunnite.  Haidar 
Shehab,  third  of  the  line,  inflicted  a  notable  defeat  on  the  pasha  of 
Saida  (capital  of  an  Ottoman  eyalet  since  1688)  and  the  Yemenite 
Druses  at  Ain  Dara,  near  Zahleh,  in  1711,  and  proceeded  to 
consolidate  Shehab  power,  breaking  up  the  old  feudal  society 
and  substituting  for  the  sheikhs  mukatajis  (tax-contractors), 
who  had  penal  jurisdiction.  The  Yemenite  Druses  thereupon 
emigrated  in  large  numbers  to  the  Haiu-an,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Druse  power  there.  The  Turks  recognized  the  status  quo, 
and  made  terms  with  the  Shehab  amir  in  1748;  but  his  power 
was  none  too  well  seciu-ed  against  the  opposition  of  the  Kurdish 
Jumblat  family,  even  though  he  was  supported  by  the  Talhuk, 
Abd  al-Malik  and  Yezbeki  families;  and  it  appears  that  some 
members  of  the  Shehab  joined  the  Maronite  faith  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century,  causing  a  suspicion  of  secret  apostasy  to 
fall  on  all  the  family. 

It  is  said  that  the  amir  Beshir,  who  succeeded  about  1786,  was 
himself  a  crypto-Christian.  This  remarkable  man,  who  ruled 
the  Mountain  for  fifty-four  years,  maintained  his  power  by  taking 
the  side  of  one  rebel  pasha  after  another,  betraying  each  in  turn, 
and  cultivating  relations  with  Eiu-opean  admirals.  His  earliest 
ally  was  Ahmed  "  Jezzar,"  who  established  himself  in  Acre  in 
contumacious  independence  late  in  the  i8th  century.  Beshir 
supported  Jezzar  against  Napoleon  in  1799  and  earned  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Falling  out  with  Jezzar,  Beshir 
fled  to  Cairo  in  1805,  attached  himself  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and 
returned  to  take  up  the  reins.  Once  more  chased  out  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  again  in  the  Mountain  in  1823,  allied  with  Abdallah, 
on  whom  Jezzar's  mantie  had  ultimately  fallen  at  Acre,  and 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  "  English  Princess," 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope.  He  now  finally  worsted  the  Jxmiblat. 
The  invasion  of  Syria  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1831  caused  Beshir  to 
desert  Abdallah  and  throw  in  his  lot  with  Ibrahim  Pasha;  but 
he  was  not  cordially  followed  by  the  Druses  in  general,  and  had 
good  excuse  for  revolt  in  1839,  and  intrigue  with  the  British 
admiral  in  1840.  Ibrahim,  however,  by  his  possession  of  Druse 
hostages,  restrained  the  amir,  and  after  the  bombardment  of 
Acre,  the  Turks  called  him  to  account  for  his  record  of  rebellion 
and  treachery.  He  fled  to  Malta  on  a  British  ship,  but  was 
induced  to  go  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  in  1851. 

His  successor,  Beshir  al-Kassim,  openly  joined  the  Maronites, 
and  instigating  these  against  the  malcontents  of  his  own  people, 
brought  enmities,  which  had  been  growing  for  a  century,  to  a 
head,  and  initiated  a  devastating  internecine  warfare  which  was 
to  continue  for  twenty  years.  The  state  of  the  Lebanon  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last,  in  January  1842,  the  Turkish 
government  appointed  Omar  Pasha  as  administrator  of  the 
Druses  and  Maronites,  with  a  council  of  four  chiefs  from  each 
party;  but  the  pasha,  attempting  to  effect  a  disarming,  was 
besieged  in  November  in  the  castle  of  Beit  ed-Din  by  the  Druses 
under  Shibli  el-Arrian.  At  the  instigation  of  the  European 
powers  he  was  recalled  in  December,  and  the  Druses  and  Maro- 
nites were  placed  under  separate  kaimakams  (governors),  who, 
it  was  stipiilated,  were  not  to  be  of  the  family  of  Shehab.  Dis- 
turbances again  broke  out  in  1845,  the  native  mukatajis  refusing 
to  obey  the  kaimakams.  The  Maronites  flew  to  arms,  but  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Turks  their  opponents  carried  the  day. 
A  superficial  pacification  effected  by  Shekib  Effendi,  the  Ottoman 
commissioner,  lasted  only  till  his  departure;  and  the  Porte 
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was  obliged  to  despatch  a  force  of  12,000  men  to  the  X»ebanon. 
Forty  of  the  chiefs  were  seized,  the  people  was  nominally  dis- 
armed, and  in  1846  a  new  constitution  was  inaugurated,  by 
which  the  kaimakam  was  to  be  assisted  by  two  Druses,  two 
Maronites,  four  Greeks,  two  Turks  and  one  Metawali.  All, 
however,  was  in  vain:  the  conflict  was  continued  through  1858, 
1859  and  i860;  and  the  disturbance  culminated  in  the  famous 
Damascus  massacre  (see  Syria).  The  European  powers  now 
determined  to  interfere;  and,  by  a  protocol  of  the  3rd  of  May 
i860,  it  was  decided  that  the  Lebanon  should  be  occupied  by  a 
force  of  20,000  men,  of  whom  half  were  to  be  French.  A  body 
of  troops  was  accordingly  landed  on  the  1 6  th  of  August  under 
General  Beaufort  d'Hautpoul;  and  Fuad  Pasha,  who  had  been 
appointed  Turkish  commissioner  with  full  powers,  proceeded 
to  bring  the  leaders  of  the  massacres  to  justice.  The  French 
occupation  continued  till  the  5th  of  June  1861,  and  the  French 
and  English  squadrons  cruised  on  the  coast  for  several  months 
after.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  European 
powers  the  Porte  determined  to  appoint  a  Christian  governor 
not  belonging  to  the  district,  and  independent  of  the  pasha  of 
Beirut,  to  hold  office  for  three  years.  The  choice  fell  on  Daud 
Pasha,  an  Armenian  Catholic,  who  was  installed  on  the  4th  of 
July.  In  spite  of  many  difficulties,  and  especially  the  ambitious 
conduct  of  the  Maronite  Jussuf  Karam,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
order;  and  by  the  formation  of  a  military  force  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lebanon  he  rendered  imnecessary  the  presence 
of  the  Turkish  soldiery. 

The  privileged  province  of  Lebanon  {q.v,)  was  finally  con- 
stituted by  the  Organic  Statute  of  the  6th  of  September  1864, 
and  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Lebanon  Druses  is  one  of 
gradual  withdrawal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state,  in  which 
they  see  their  ancient  independence  irretrievably  compromised, 
and  their  religion  subordinated  to  Christian  supremacy.  Many 
now  emigrate,  when  occasion  offers,  to  America. 

Meanwhile,  the  Hauran,  the  old  seat  of  the  Shehab  family 
and  Hermon  Druses,  had  been  steadily  receiving  a  Druse  influx, 
since  the  day  of  Ain  Dara  (see  above).  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
1 8  th  century  some  600  families  left  Lebanon  for  the  Hauran, 
in  discontent  with  the  rule  of  the  Shehab  d3aiasty,  and  their 
place  and  property  were  taken  by  1500  families  driven  out  of 
Jebel  Ansarieh  by  Topal  Ali  in  181 1.  The  Hauran  Druses 
increased  by  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to  7000  souls.  They 
had  successfxiUy  resisted  Ibrahim,  the  Egyptian,  in  1839  in  the 
Lija,  and  asserted  complete  independence  of  the  Turks,  living 
under  a  theocratic  government  directed  by  the  chief  Akil  in 
Suweda.  A  great  effort,  made  by  Elibrisli  Pasha  in  1852  to 
subdue  the  Hauran,  came  to  nothing.  In  1879  the  population 
numbered  20,000,  and  by  a  murderous  raid  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Midhat  Pasha,  then  vali  of  the  province  of  Sjrria.  After 
experiencing  one  disaster  he  defeated  their  forces  and  imposed  a 
kaimakam,  at  first  drawn  from  the  Talhuks,  but  subsequently 
chosen  from  the  Atrash  family  of  Kunawat.  But  the  Druses 
still  refused  to  pay  taxes,  to  serve  in  the  Ottoman  army,  or  to 
recognize  the  kaimakam,  and  maintained  their  contumacy  imder 
the  lead  of  the  Jumblat,  tiH  1896;  when,  as  the  result  of  a 
military  expedition  under  Tahir  Pasha  and  a  great  defeat  at 
Ijun,  a  compromise  was  arrived  at,  under  which  the  Druses 
agreed  to  pay  taxes,  but  to  serve  in  their  own  territory  only  as  a 
frontier  guard.  The  government  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
mutessarif  resident  at  Sheikh  Saad,  imder  whom  are  kaimakams 
at  Suweda  and  Salkhad.  Since  that  epoch  there  has  been 
comparative  peace  between  the  Druses  and  the  government, 
largely  because  the  latter,  having  learned  wisdom,  leaves  the 
people  very  much  to  itself,  maintaining  only  a  small  garrison  of 
regular  troops,  and  enlisting  Druse  police  for  service  in  Jebel 
Druz  itself.  The  Druses  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  feuds 
with  the  Bedouins  of  the  E.  Desert  as  they  will,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  disturb  western  districts.  With  the  recent  opening  out 
of  the  W.  Hauran  by  railway,  the  Druse  sheikhs  are  beginning 
to  acquire  commercial  ambitions,  and  to  desire  peace. 

The  Hauran  Druses  are  a  vigorous,  independent  folk,  with  a 
well-deserved  reputation  for  courage,  very  astute,  and  hospitable 


to  Europeans,  especially  the  British,  with  whom  they  have  an 
old  tradition  of  friendship.  But,  Uke  most  persecuted  but  semi- 
independent  peoples,  they  are  both  cruel,  and,  by  our  standards, 
treacherous.  They  are  a  handsome  race,  the  women  being  often 
beautiful.  The  latter  no  longer  carry  the  head-horn  which  used 
to  support  the  veil  dropped  over  the  face  out  of  doors.  But 
their  dress  is  still  black  with  the  exception  of  red  slippers,  and 
the  veil  is  never  abandoned,  not  even,  it  is  said,  during  sleep. 
An  English  lady,  who  has  been  much  among  them,  states  that 
the  Druse  women  of  the  Hauran  never  unveiled  before  her. 
The  men  wear  a  tarbush  with  white  roll,  a  black  under-robe 
with  white  girdle,  a  short  loose  jacket,  and  when  necessary  an 
aba  or  parti-coloured  cloak  over  all.  They  go  habitually  armed 
with  scimitar  and  half-moon  axe,  besides  gun  or  rifie. 

Polygamy  is  forbidden.  Marriage  retains  certain  traces  of 
the  original  system  of  capture;  but  Druse  women  enjoy  much 
consideration,  and  are  comparatively  well  educated,  dignified 
and  free  in  their  bearing  in  spite  of  their  close  veiling.  As  has 
been  stated  above,  they  join  the  men  in  religious  functions. 
Divorce  is  easy  and  can  be  initiated  by  the  woman;  but  re- 
marriage of  the  pair  can  only  be  effected  by  the  good  offices 
of  a  proxy  (as  in  Moslem  societies,  after  a  third  divorce).  Burial 
takes  place  in  family  mausoleums,  walled  up  after  each  interment ; 
but  Akils  are  buried  in  their  own  houses.  The  body  is  laid  on  its 
side,  with  its  face  to  the  south  (Mecca). 

Education  is  widely  spread,  and  there  is  a  considerable  religious 

literature,  much  of  which  is  known  in  Europe.    A  copy  of  the 

Book  of  the  Testimonies  to  the  Mysteries  of  the  Unity ,  consisting 

of  seventy  treatises  in  four  foHo  volumes,  was  found  in  the 

house  of  the  chief  Akil  at  Bakhlin,  and  presented  in  1700  to 

Louis  XIV.  by  Nusralla   ibn   Gilda,  a  Syrian  doctor.    Other 

manuscripts  are  to  be  found  at  Rome  in  the  Vatican,  at  Oxford 

in  the  Bodleian,  at  Vienna,  at  Leiden,  at  Upsala  and  at  Munich; 

and  Dr  J.  L.  Porter  got  possession  of  seven  standard  works  of 

Druse  theology  while  at  Damascus.    The  Munich  collection  was 

presented  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  by  Clot  Bey,  the  chief  physician 

in  the  Egyptian  army  during  its  occupation  of  Syria;  and  for  a 

number  of  the  other  manuscripts  we  are  indebted  to  the  elder 

Niebuhr.    A  history  of  the  Druse  nation  by  the  amir  Haidar 

Shehab  is  quoted  by  Urquhart 
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DRUSIUS  (or  van  den  Drdesche),  JOHANNES  (1550-1616), 
Protestant  divine,  distinguished  specially  as  an  Orientalist  and 
exegete,  was  born  at  Oudenarde,  in  Flanders,  on  the  28th  of  June 
1550.  Being  designed  for  the  church,  he  studied  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Ghent,  and  philosophy  at  Louvain;  but  his  father 
having  been  outlawed  for  his  religion,  and  deprived  of  his  estate, 
retired  to  England,  where  the  son  followed  him  in  1567.  He 
found  an  admirable  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  Chevalier,  the  cele- 
brated Orientalist,  with  whom  he  resided  for  some  time  at 
Cambridge.  In  1572  he  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  Oxford.  Upon  the  pacification  of  Ghent  (1576)  he  returned 
with  his  father  to  their  own  coimtry,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  at  Leiden  in  the  following  year.  Li  1585 
he  removed  to  Friesland,  and  was  admitted  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  imiversity  of  Franeker,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with 
great  honour  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  February  16 16. 
He  acquired  so  extended  a  reputation  as  a  professor  that  his 
class  was  frequented  by  students  from  all  the  Protestant  countries 
in  Europe.  His  works  prove  him  to  have  been  well  skilled  in 
Hebrew  and  in  Jewish  antiquities;  and  in  1600  the  states-general 
employed  him,  at  a  salary  of  400  florins  a  year,  to  write  notes 
on  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  this 
work  was  not  published  until  after  his  death.    As  the  friend  of 
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Arminius,  he  was  charged  by  the  orthodox  and  dominant  party 
with  unfairness  in  the  execution  of  the  task,  and  the  last  sixteen 
years  of  his  life  were  therefore  somewhat  embittered  by  contro- 
versy. He  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
learned  in  different  countries;  for,  besides  letters  in  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  other  languages,  there  were  found  amongst  his  papers 
upwards  of  3000  written  in  Latin.  He  had  a  son,  John,  who 
died  in  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  was  accounted 
a  prodigy  of  learning.  He  had  mastered  Hebrew  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and  Scaliger  said  that  he  was  a  better  Hebrew  scholar  than 
his  father.  He  wrote  a  large  nimiber  of  letters  in  Hebrew, 
besides  notes  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  and  other  works. 

Paquot  states  the  number  of  the  printed  works  and  treatises  of 
the  elder  Drusius  at  forty-eight,  and  of  the  unprinted  at  upwards 
of  twenty.  Of  the  former  more  than  two-thirds  were  inserted  in 
the  collection  entitled  CrUici  sacri,  sive  annokUa  doctissimorum 
virorum  in  Veins  et  Novum  Testamentum  (Amsterdam,  1698,  in  9 
vols,  folio,  or  London,  1660,  in  10  vols,  folio).  Amongst  the  works 
of  Drusius  not  to  be  found  in  this  collection  may  be  mentioned — (i) 
Alphabetum  Hehraicum  vetus  (1584,  4to);  (2)  Tabidae  in  gramma- 
ticatn  Chaldaicam  ad  usum  jiwentutis  (1602,  8vo};  (3)  An  edition 
of  Sulpicius  Severus  (Franeker,  1807,  i2mo) ;  (4)  Opusctda  quae  ad 
grammoHcam  spectant  omnia  (1609,  4to);  (5)  Lacrymae  in  ohiium 
J.  Scaligeri  (1609,  4to) ;  and  (6)  Grammattca  linguae  sanctae  nova 
(161 2,  4to). 

DRUSUS,  MARCUS  LIVIUS»  Roman  statesman,  was  colleague 
of  Gains  Gracchus  in  the  tribuneship,  122  B.C.  The  proposal 
of  Gracchus  {q,v.)  to  confer  the  full  franchise  on  the  Latins  had 
been  opposed  not  only  by  the  senate,  but  also  by  the  mob,  who 
imagined  that  their  own  privileges  would  thereby  be  diminished. 
Drusus  threatened  to  veto  the  proposal.  Encouraged  by  this, 
the  senatorial  party  put  up  Drusus  to  outbid  Gracchus.  Gracchus 
had  proposed  to  found  colonies  outside  Italy;  Drusus  provided 
twelve  in  Italy,  to  each  of  which  3000  citizens  were  to  be  sent. 
Gracchus  had  proposed  to  distribute  allotments  to  the  poorer 
citizens  subject  to  a  state  rent-charge;  Drusus  promised  them 
free  of  all  charge,  and  further  that  they  should  be  inalienable. 
In  addition  to  the  franchise,  immunity  from  corporal  punishment 
(even  in  the  field)  was  promised  the  Latins.  The  absence  of 
Gracchus,  and  the  inefficiency  of  his  representative  at  Rome, 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  these  proposals,  which  were  never 
intended  to  be  carried.  Drusus  himself  declined  all  responsi- 
bility in  connexion  with  carrjdng  them  out.  He  was  rewarded 
for  his  services  by  the  consulship  (112),  and  the  title  of  pair  onus 
senatus.  He  received  Macedonia  for  his  province,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  a  campaign  against  the  Scordisci,  whom 
he  drove  across  the  Danube,  being  the  first  Roman  general  who 
reached  that  river.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  the  Drusus  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  as  having  died  in  109,  the  year  of  his  censorship. 

Appian,  BeU,  Civ,  i.  23;  Plutarch,  Gaius  Gracchus,  8-1 1;  Florus 
iii.  4;  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  HisL  0}  Rome,  vol.  i.  (1904). 

His  son,  Marcus  Livtds  Drusus,  became  tribune  of  the 
people  in  91  B.C.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  conservative,  wealthy 
and  generous,  and  a  man  of  high  integrity.  With  some  of  the 
more  intelligent  members  of  his  party  (such  as  Marcus  Scaurus 
and  L.  Lidnius  Crassus  the  orator)  he  recognized  the  need  of 
reform.  At  that  time  an  agitation  was  going  on  for  the  transfer 
of  the  judicial  functions  from  the  equites  to  the  senate;  Drusus 
proposed  as  a  compromise  a  measure  which  restored  to  the 
senate  the  office  of  judices,  while  its  numbers  were  doubled  by 
the  admission  of  300  equites.  Further,  a  special  commission 
was  to  be  appointed  to  try  and  sentence  all  judices  guilty  of 
taking  bribes.  But  the  senate  was  lukewarm,  and  the  equites, 
whose  occupation  was  threatened,  offered  the  most  violent 
opposition.  In  order,  therefore,  to  catch  the  popular  votes, 
Drusus  proposed  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  an  increased  distribution  of  com  at  a  reduced  rate. 
By  help  of  these  riders  the  bill  was  carried.  Drusus  now  sought 
a  closer  alliance  with  the  Italians,  promising  them  the  long- 
coveted  boon  of  the  Roman  franchise.  The  senate  broke  out 
into  open  opposition.  His  laws  were  abrogated  as  informal, 
and  each  party  armed  its  adherents  for  the  civil  struggle  which 
was  now  inevitable.  Drusus  was  stabbed  one  evening  as  he  was 
returning  home.    His  assassin  was  never  discovered. 


See  Rome:  History,  ii.  "  The  Republic  "  (Period  C) ;  also  Appian, 
BeU.  Civ,  i.  35;  Florus  iii  17;  EHod.  Sic.  xxxvii.  10;  Livy,  EpiL 
70;  VelL^Pat.  ii.  13. 

DRUSUS*  NERQi  CLAUDIUS  (38-9  B.C.)  Roman  general, 
son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia  Drusilla,  stepson  of 
Augustus  and  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Having 
held  the  office  of  quaestor  and  acted  as  praetor  for  his  brother 
during  the  latter's  absence  in  Gaul,  he  began  (in  15  B.C.)  the 
military  career  which  has  made  his  name  famous.  In  conjunction 
with  Tiberius,  he  carried  on  a  successful  campaign  against  the 
Raeti  and  Vindelici,  who,  although  repulsed  from  Italy,  continued 
to  threaten  the  frontiers  of  Gaid.  The  credit  of  the  decisive 
victory,  however,  must  be  assigned  to  Tiberius.  Two  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace  (iv.  4  and  14)  were  written  to  glorify  the  exploits 
of  the  brothers.  In  13  Drusus  was  sent  as  governor  to  the 
newly  organized  province  of  the  three  Gauls,  where  considerable 
discontent  had  been  aroused  by  the  exactions  of  the  Roman 
governor  Licinius.  Drusus  made  a  fresh  assessment  for  taxation 
purposes,  and  sunmioned  the  Gallic  representatives  to  a  meeting 
at  Lugdunum  to  discuss  their  grievances.  It  was  of  great 
importance  to  pacify  the  Gauls,  in  order  to  have  his  hands  free 
to  deal  with  the  German  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Sugambri, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had  seized  the  opportunity, 
during  the  absence  of  Augustus,  to  cross  the  river  (12).  Drusus 
drove  them  back  and  pursued  them  through  the  island  of  the 
Batavi  and  the  land  of  the  Usipetes  (Usipes,  Usipii)  to  their 
own  territory,  which  he  devastated.  Sailing  down  the  Rhine, 
he  subdued  the  Frisii  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  operations  against 
the  Chauci,  dug  a  canal  (Fossa  Drusiana)  leading  from  the 
Rhenus  (Rhine)  to  the  Isala  (Yssel)*  into  thelacus  Flevus  (Zuider- 
see)  and  the  German  Ocean.  Making  his  way  along  the  Frisian 
coast,  he  conquered  the  island  of  Burchanis  (Borkum),  defeated 
the  Bructeri  in  a  naval  engagement  on  the  Amisia  (Ems),  and 
went  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Visurgis  (Weser)  to  attack  the  Chauci. 
On  the  way  back  his  vessels  grounded  on  the  shallows,  and  were 
only  got  off  with  the  assistance  of  the  Frisii.  Winter  being  close 
at  hand,^^the][campaign  was  abandoned  till  the  following  spring, 
and  Drusus  returned  to  Rome  with  the  honour  of  having  been 
the  first  Roman  general  to  reach  the  German  Ocean. 

In  his  second  campaign  (11),  Drusus  defeated  the  Usipetes, 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Luppia  {Lippe),  attacked  the  Sugambri, 
and  advanced  through  their  territory  and  that  of  the  Tencteri  and 
Chatti  as  far  as  the  Weser,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Cherusci.  Lack  of  provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  an 
inauspicious  portent  prevented  him  from  crossing  the  Weser. 
While  making  his  way  back  to  the  Rhine  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade, but  the  carelessness  of  the  enemy  enabled  him  to  inffict  a 
crushing  defeat  upon  them.  In  view  of  future  operations,  he 
built  two  castles,  one  at  the  junction  of  the  Luppia  and  Aliso 
(Alme),  the  other  in  the  territory  of  the  Chatti  on  the  Taunus, 
near  Mogimtiacum  (Mainz), 

The  third  campaign  (10)  was  of  little  importance.  The  Chatti 
had  joined  the  Sugambri  in  revolt;  and,  after  some  insignificant 
successes,  Drusus  returned  with  Augustus  and  Tiberius  to  Rome, 
and  was  elected  consul  for  the  following  year.  In  spite  of 
unfavourable  portents  at  Rome,  he  determined  to  enter  upon  his 
fourth  and  last  campaign  (9)  without  delay.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Chatti,  Suebi,  Marcomanni  and  Cherusci,  crossed 
the  Weser  and  penetrated  as  f  aras  the  Albis  (Elbe) .  Here  trophies 
were  set  up  to  mark  the  farthest  point  ever  reached  by  a  Roman 
army.  Various  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  possession 
of  the  conquered  territory:  fortresses  were  erected  along  the  Elbe, 
Weser  and  Maas  (Meuse,  Mosa);  a  flotilla  was  placed  upon  the 
Rhine  and  a  dam  built  upon  the  right  arm  of  its  estuary  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  water  into  the  canal  mentioned  above.  Drusus 
was  said  to  have  been  deterred  from  crossing  the  Elbe  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  woman  of  supernatural  size,  who  pre- 
dicted his  approaching  end.  On  his  return,  probably  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Saale  (Sola),  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  him. 
His  leg  was  fractured  and  he  died  thirty  days  after  the  accident, 

*  Originally  Decimus. 
'  The  district  extending  from  Westervoort  to  Doesborgh. 
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on  the  14th  of  September.  Suetonius  mentions  an  absurd  rumour 
that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Augustus,  because  he  had 
refused  to  obey  the  order  for  his  recall.  The  body  was  carried  to 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  army,  whence  it  was  escorted  by 
Tiberius  to  Rome,  the  procession  being  joined  by  Augustus  at 
Ticinum  (Pavia) .  Tiberius  delivered  an  oration  over  the  remains 
in  the  Forum,  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Campus 
Martins  and  cremated,  and  ashes  being  deposited  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus. 

Drusus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time. 
His  agreeable  manners,  handsome  person  and  brilliant  military 
talents  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  troops,  while  his  sympathy 
with  republican  principles,  endeared  him  to  the  people.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  had  he  and  his  son  lived  long  enough, 
they  might  have  brought  about  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy. 
Although  the  successes  of  Drusus,  resulting  in  the  subjection 
of  the  German  tribes  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  were  too  rapid 
to  be  lasting,  they  brought  home  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  Romans  to  many  who  had  never  heard  their  name.  For 
his  victories  he  received  the  title  of  Germanicus.  He  married 
Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  Antonius  the  triumvir,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children:  Germanicus,  adopted  by  Tiberius; 
Claudius,  afterwards  emperor;  and  a  daughter  Li  villa. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of  Drusus  are  Dio  Cassius, 
the  epitomes  of  Livy,  Suetonius  (Claudius),  Tacitus  (portions  of  the 
Annals),  Florus  (whose  chief  source  is  Livy),  Velleius  Paterculus,  and 
the  Consolatio  ad  Liviam.  The  German  canipaigns  were  described 
in  the  last  books  of  Livy  and  the  lost  Bella  Germaniae  of  the  elder 
Pliny.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  they  have  produced  an 
extensive  literature  in  Germany,  J.  Asbach's  "  Die  Feldzuge  des 
Nero  Claudius  Drusus  "  {Rhein.  Jahrb.  Ixxxv.  14-30)  being  especi- 
ally recommended;  see  also  Mommsen's  History  of  the  Roman 
Provinces,  i. ;  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire, 
ch.  36;  A.  Stein  in  Pauly-Wissowa's  Realencyclopadie  (1899),  where 
other  authorities  are  given;  J.  C.  Tarver,  Tiberius  the  Tyrant 
(1902). 

DRUSUS  CAESAR  (c.  15  b.c.-a.d.  23),  commonly  called  Drusus 
junior,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  Nero  Claudius  Drusus, 
was  the  only  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife  Vipsania 
Agrippina.  After  having  held  several  curule  offices,  he  was 
consul  elect  in  a.d.  14,  the  year  of  Augustus's  death.  His  father, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  immediately  sent  him  to  put  down 
a  mutiny  of  the  troops  in  Paiuionia,  a  task  which  he  successfully 
accomplished  (Tacitus,  Annals,  i.  24-30).  As  governor  of  Illyri- 
cum  (17),  he  set  the  Germanic  tribes  against  one  another,  and 
encouraged  Catualda,  chief  of  the  Gothones,  to  drive  out  Marbod 
(Maroboduus),  king  of  the  Marcomanni.  On  his  return  Drusus 
was  consul  a  second  time  (21)  and  in  the  following  year  received 
the  tribimidan  authority  from  Tiberius,  which  practically  indi- 
cated him  as  heir  to  the  throne.  Sejanus,  who  also  aspired 
to  the  supreme  power,  determined  to  remove  Drusus.  He 
endeavoured  to  poison  Tiberius's  mind  against  him,  seduced 
Drusus's  wife  and  persuaded  her  to  assist  him  in  murdering  her 
husband.  Her  physician  Eudemus  prepared  and  the  eunuch 
Lygdus  administered  a  slow  poison,  from  the  effects  of  which 
Drusus  died  after  a  lingering  illness.  Although  Tiberius  is  said 
to  have  received  the  news  of  his  death  with  indifference,  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  hand  in  it;  indeed,  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  a  genuine  affection  for  his  son.  D rusus 
was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  a  drunkard  and  a  debauchee, 
but  not  entirely  devoid  of  better  feelings,  as  is  shown  by  his 
undoubtedly  sincere  grief  at  the  death  of  Germanicus.  The 
cunning  and  reserve  which  he  exhibited  on  occasion  were  prob- 
ably due  to  the  instructions  or  influence  of  Tiberius  {Annals, 
iii.  8),  since  he  was  himself  naturally  frank  and  open,  and  for  this 
reason,  notwithstanding  his  vices,  more  popular  than  his  father. 
He  revelled  in  bloody  gladiatorial  displays,  and  the  sharpest 
swords  used  on  such  occasions  were  called  "  Drusine." 

See  Tacitus,  i4nna/5,  i.  76,  iv.  8-1 1;  Dio  Cassius  Ivii.  13,  14; 
Suetonius,  Tiberius,  62;  J.  C.  Tarver,  Tiberius  the  Tyrant  (1902). 

DRTADES,  or  Hamadryades,  in  Greek  mythology,  nymphs 
of  trees  and  woods.  Each  particular  tree  (bpvi)  was  the  home  of 
its  own  special  Dryad,  who  was  supposed  to  be  born  and  to 
die  with  it  (d/xa). 


DRTANDER»  JONAS  (1748-1810),  Swedish  botanist,  was  bom 
in  1748.  By  his  uncle,  Dr  Lars  Montin,  to  whom  his  education 
was  entrusted,  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Gothenburg, 
whence  he  removed  to  Lund.  After  taking  his  degree  there  in 
1776,  he  studied  at  Upsala  under  Linnaeus,  and  then  became 
for  a  time  tutor  to  a  young  Swedish  nobleman.  He  next  visited 
England,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  friend  Dr  Daniel  Charl^ 
Solander  (i 736-1782),  succeeded  him  as  librarian  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.  He  was  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society  and  also  to  the 
Linnean  Society.  Of  the  latter,  in  1788,  he  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and,  when  it  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1802, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  drawing  up  its  laws  and  regulations. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  society  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  London  on  the  19th  of  October  1810.  Besides  papers 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  and  other  societies,  Dryander 
published  Dissertatio  gradualis  fungos  regno  vegetahUi  vindicans 
(Lund,  1776),  and  Catalogus  hibliothecae  historico-naiuralis 
Josephi  Banks,  Bart.  (London,  1 796-1 800,  5  vols.).  He  also 
edited  the  j&rst  and  part  of  the  second  edition  of  W.  Aiton*s 
Hortus  Kewensis  and  W.  Roxburgh's  Plants  of  the  Coast  of 
Coromandd, 

DRYBURGH  ABBEY,  a  monastic  ruin  in  the  extreme  south- 
west of  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  about  5  m.  S.E.  of  Melrose,  and 
I J  m.  E.  of  St  Boswells  station  on  the  North  British  railway's 
Waverley  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Carlisle.  The  name  has  been 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  darach  bruach,  ^^  oak  bank,  "  in  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  the  Druids  once  practised  their  rites  here.  The 
abbey  occupies  the  spot  where,  about  522,  St  Modan,  an  Irish 
Culdee,  established  a  sanctuary — a  secluded  position  on  a  tongue 
of  land  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  Tweed.  Founded  in  11 50 
by  David  I. — though  it  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Hugh  de 
Morville  (d.  1162),  lord  of  Lauderdale  and  constable  of  Scotland 
— it  enjoyed  great  prosperity  until  1322,  when  it  was  partially 
destroyed  by  the  EngHsh  under  Edward  II.  It  suffered  again  at 
the  hands  of  Richard  II.  in  1385,  and  was  reduced  to  ruin  during 
the  expedition  of  the  earl  of  Hertford  in  1545.  After  the  Refor- 
mation the  estate  was  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship  and  given 
(1604)  by  James  VI.  to  John  Erskine,  2nd  earl  of  Mar.  At  a  later 
date  it  was  sold,  but  reverted  to  a  branch  of  the  Erskines  in 
1 786,  when  it  was  acquired  by  the  nth  earl  of  Buchan.  In  1 700 
the  abbey  lands  belonged  to  Thomas  HaUburton,  Scott's  great- 
grandfather, and,  but  for  an  extravagant  grand-uncle  who  became 
bankrupt  and  had  to  part  with  the  property,  they  would  have 
descended  to  Sir  Walter  by  inheritance.  "  We  have  nothing  left 
of  Dryburgh,"  he  said,  "  but  the  right  of  stretching  our  bones 
there."  The  style  in  general  is  Early  English,  but  the  west  door 
and  the  restored  entrance  from  the  nave  to  the  cloisters  are  fine 
examples  of  transitional  Norman.  Though  in  various  stages  of 
decay,  nearly  every  one  of  the  monastic  buildings  is  represented 
by  a  fragment.  Of  the  cruciform  church — 190  ft.  long  by  75 
broad  at  the  transepts — there  remain  some  of  the  outer  walls, 
a  segment  of  the  choir,  the  east  aisle  of  the  north  transept,  the 
stumps  of  some  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave,  the  west  gable,  the 
south  transept  and  its  adjacent  chapel  of  St  Modan.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  reUcs  is  St  Mary's  aisle  of  the  north  transept, 
in  which  were  buried  Sir  Walter  Scott  (1832),  his  wife,  son,  his 
son-in-law  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  and  his  ancestors,  the  Hati- 
burtons  of  New  Mains.  Sir  Walter's  tomb  is  a  plain  block  of 
polished  Peterhead  granite,  inscribed  only  with  his  name  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death.  The  next  aisle  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  Erskines  of  Shielhill  and  the  Haigs  of  Bemersyde.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  church,  at  a  lower  level,  stand  the  cloisters, 
about  100  ft.  square,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  dungeons, 
on  the  south-west  by  the  cellars  and  refectory,  in  the  west  wall 
of  which  is  an  exquisite  ivy-clad  rose  window,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  chapter-house,  on  a  still  lower  level.  The  chapter-house, 
a  lofty  building  with  vaulted  roof,  is  the  most'complete  structure 
of  the  group,  and  adjoining  it  on  the  south  are,  first  the  abbot's 
parlour  and  then  the  library,  the  three  apartments  communicat- 
ing with  each  other,  and  constituting  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
abbey.  In  the  grounds  are  many  venerable  trees,  a  yew  near  the 
chapter-house  being  at  least  coeval  with  the  abbey. 
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lIRYHBN,  JOHN^(r63i-i7oo),  Engliish^poet/borti  oi  Or  about 
the  gth  of  Atigust  1631;  at  Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptonshire, 
was  of  Cumberland  stock,  though  his  family  had  been  settled 
for  three  generations  in  Northamp>tbnshire,  had  acquired  estates 
and  a  baronetcy,  and  intermarried  with  landed  families  in  that 
county.  His  great-grandfather,  who  first  carried  the  name  south, 
and  acquired  by  marriage  the  estate  of  Canons  Ashby,  is  said 
to  have  known  Erasmus,  and  to  have  been  so  proud  of  the  great 
scholar's  friendship  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Erasmus  to  his 
eldest  son.  The  name  Erasmus  was  borne  by  the  poet's  father, 
the  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden.  The  leanings  and  con- 
nexions of  the  family  were  Puritan  and  antr-monarcMcal.  Sir 
Erasmus  Dryden  went  to  prison  rather  than  pay  loan  money  to 
Charles  I.;  the  poet's  uncle.  Sir  John  Dryden,  and  his  father 
Erasmus,  served  on  government  commissions  during  the  Com- 
monwealth. His  mother's  family,  the  Pickerings,  were  still  more 
prominent  on  the  Piuitan  side.  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  his  cousin, 
was  chamberlain  to  the  Protector,  and  was  summoned  to  Crom- 
well's House  of  Lords  in  1657.  A  trustworthy  tradition  asserts 
that  John  Dryden  was  bom  at  the  rectory  of  Aldwinkle  AH 
Saints,  of  which  his  maternal  grandfather,  Henry  Pickering, 
was  rector: 

Dryden's  education  w^s  such  as  became  a  sdon  of  these 
respectable  families  of  squires  and  rectors,  among  whom  the 
chance  contact  with  Erasmus  had  left  a  certain  tradition  of 
scholarship.  His  father,  whose  own  fortune,  added  to  his  wife's, 
was  not  large,  procured  for  the  poet,  who  was  the  eldest  of 
fourteen  children,  admission  to  Westminster  school  as  a  king's 
scholar,  under  the  famous  Dr  Busby.  Some  elegiac  verses  which 
Dryden  wrote  there  on  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow,  Henry,  Lord 
Hastings,  son  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  1649,  were  published 
in  Lacrymae  Musarum,  among  other  elegies  by  "  divers  persons 
of  nobility  and  worth  "  in  commemoration  of  the  same  event. 
He  appeared  soon  after  again  in  print,  among  writers  of  com- 
mendatory verses  to  a  friend  of  his,  John  Hoddesdon,  who 
published  a  volume  of  Epigrams  in  1650.  Dryden's  contribution 
is  signed  "  John  Dryden  of  Trinity  C,"  as  he  had  gone  up  from 
Westminster  to  Cambridge  in  May  1650.  He  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  on  the  Westminster  foimdation  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1654.  The  only 
recorded  incident  of  his  college  residence  is  some  unexplained 
act  of  disobedience  to  the  vice-master,  for  which  he  was  "  put 
out  of  commons  "  and  "  gated  "  for  a  fortnight.  His  father  died 
in  1654,  leaving  him  master  of  two-thirds  of  a  small  estate  near 
Blakesley,  worth  about  £60  a  year.  The  next  three  years  he  is 
said  to  have  spent  at  Cambridge.  In  any  case  they  were  spent 
somewhere  in  study;  for  his  first  considerable  poem  bears 
indisputable  marks  of  scholarly  habits,  as  well  as  of  a  command 
of  verse  that  could  not  have  been  acquired  without  practice. 

The  middle  of  1657  is  given  as  the  date  of  his  leaving  the 
university  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  one  of  his 
many  subsequent  literary  quarrels,  it  was  said  by  Shadwell  that 
he  had  been  clerk  to  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  his  cousin,  who  was 
chamberlain  to  Cromwell;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
he  obtained  some  employment  under  his  powerful  cousin  when 
he  came  to  London.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  at  first  in  the  house 
of  his  first  publisher,  Herringman,  with  whom  he  was  connected 
till  1679,  when  Jacob  Tonson  began  to  publish  his  books.  He 
first  emerged  from  obscurity  with  his  Heroic  Stanzas  (1659)  to  the 
memory  of  the  Protector.  That  these  stanzas  should  have  made 
him  a  name  as  a  poet  does  not  appear  surprising  when  we  compare 
them  with  Waller's  verses  on  the  same  occasion.  Dryden  took 
some  time  to  consider  them,  and  it  was  impossible  that  they 
should  not  give  an  impression  of  his  intellectual  strength.  Donne 
was  his  model;  it  is  obvious  that  both  his  ear  and  his  imagination 
were  saturated  with  Donne's  elegiac  strains  when  he  wrote; 
yet  when  we  look  beneath  the  surface  we  find  unmistakable 
traces  that  the  pupil  was  not  without  decided  theories  that  ran 
coimter  to  the  practice  of  the  master.  It  is  plainly  not  by 
accident  that  each  stanza  contains  one  dear-cut  brilliant  point. 
The  poem  Is  an  academic  exercise,  and  it  seems  to  be  Animated 
by  an  under-cu^eni  of  strong  contumacious  protest  against  the ' 


irregularities  toler&ted  6y  the •authorttfefi.  Btydtn  hkjdytii^ed 
the  andent  classics  for  himself,  aaid  their  method  of  uhijtomity 
and  elaborate  finish  commended  itself  to  his  robust  and  orderly 
mind.  In  itself  the  poem  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Cromwell.  •  ' 

To  those  who  regard  the  poet  as  a  seer  with  a  sacred  mission, 
and  refuse  the  name  altogether  to  a  literary  manufacturer  to 
order,  it  comes  with  a  certain  shock  to  find  Dryden,  the  hereditary 
Puritan,  the  panegyrist  of  Cromwell,  hailing  the  return  of  King 
Charles  in  Astraea  Redux  (1660),  deploring  his  long  absence, 
and  proclaiming  the  despair  with  which  he  had  seen  '*  the  rebel 
thrive,  the  loyal  crost."  A  Panegyric  im  the  CoronaHan  followed 
in  1 661.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  also,  Astraea  Redux  \i 
inferior  to  the  Heroic  Stomas. 

Dryden  was  compelled  to  supplement  his  slender  income  by 
his  writings.  He  naturally  first  thought  of  tragedy, — ^his  own 
genius,  as  he  has  informed  us,  inclining  him  rather  to  that  spedes 
of  composition;  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  Restoration  he  wrote 
a  tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Henry,  duke  of  Guise.  But  some  friends 
advised  him  that  its  construction  was  not  suited  to  the  require^ 
ments  of  the  stage,  so  he  put  it  aside,  and  used  only  one  scene 
of  the  original  play  later  on,  when  he  again  attempted  the  subject 
with  a  more  practised  hand.  Having  failed  to  write  a  suitable 
tragedy,  he  next  turned  his  attention  to  comedy,  although,  as 
he  admitted,  he  had  little  natural  turn  for  it.  "  I  confess,*' 
he  said,  in  a  short  essay  in  his  own  defence,  printed  before  The 
Indian  Emperor,  "  my  chief  endeavours  are  to  defight  the  age 
in  which  I  live.  If  the  humour  of  this  be  for  low  comedy,  small 
acddents  and  raillery,  I  will  force  my  genius  to  obey  it,  though 
with  more  reputation  I  could  write  in  verse.  I  know  I  am  not 
so  fitted  by  nature  to  write  comedy;  I  want  that  gaiety  of 
humour  which  is  required  to  it.  My  conversation  is  slow  and 
dull;  my  htnnour  saturnine  and  reserved;  in  short,  I  am  none 
of  those  who  endeavoiu-  to  break  jests  in  company  or  make 
repartees.  So  that  those  who  decry  my  comedies  do  me  no 
injmy,  except  it  be  in  point  of  profit;  reputation  in  them  is  the 
last  thing  to  which  I  shall  pretend."  He  was  really  as  well  as 
ostentatiously  a  pla3rwright;  the  age  demanded  comedies,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  supply  the  kind  of  comedy  that  the  age 
demanded.  His  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Bustle,  intrigue 
and  coarsdy  humorous  dialogue  seemed  to  him  to  be  part  of  the 
popular  demand;  and,  looking  about  for  a  plot,  he  fotmd  some«- 
thing  to  suit  him  in  a  Spanish  soiurce,  and  wrote  The  WHd 
Gallant.  The  play  was  acted  in  February  1663,  by  Thomas 
Killigrew's  company  in  Vere  Street.  It  was  not  a  success,  and 
Pepys  showed  good  judgment  in  pronouncing  the  play  "so 
poor  a  thing  as  ever  I  saw  in  my  life."  Dryden  never  learned 
moderation  in  his  humour;  there  is  a  student's  dumsiness  and 
extravagance  in  his  indecency;  the  plays  of  Etheredge,  a  man 
of  the  world,  have  not  the  imcouth  riotousness  of  Dryden's. 
Of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  consdous,  for  when  the  play  was 
revived,  in  1667,  he  complained  in  the  epHogue  of  the  difficulty 
of  comic  wit,  and  admitted  the  right  of  a  common  audience  to 
judge  of  the  wit's  success.  Dryden,  indeed,  took  a  lesson  from 
the  failure  of  The  WUd  Gallant]  his  next  comedy.  The  Rival 
Ladies  J  also  founded  on  a  Spanish  plot,  produced  before  the  end 
of  1663,  and  printed  in  the  next  year,  was  correctly  described  by 
Pep)rs  as  "  a  very  innocent  and  most  pretty  witty  play,'*  though 
there  was  much  in  it  which  the  taste  of  our  time  would  consider 
indelicate.  But  he  never  quite  conquered  his  tendency  tp 
extravagance.  The  WUd  GaUanl  was  not  the  only  victim.  Tke 
Assignation^  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  produced  in  1673,  shared 
the  same  fate;  and  even  as  late  as  1680,  when  he  had  had  twenty 
years'  experience  to  guide  him,  The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr  Limber- 
ham  was  prohibited,  after  three  representations,  a^  being  to6 
indecent  for  the  stage.  Dislike  to  indecency  we  are  apt  to  think 
a  somewhat  ludicrous  pretext  to  be  made  by  Restoration  play- 
goers, and  probably  there  was  some  other  reason  for  the  sacrifice 
of  Limherham)  still  there  is  a  certain  savageness  in  the  spirit 
of  Dryden's  indecency  which  We  do  not  find  ip  his  most  licentious 
contemporaries.  The  imdiscipKiied  force  6f  thie*  man  carried 
him  to  an  excess  from  which  mote  d6xterous  writers  held  back.* 
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Alter  the  pfoduction  of  Tk€  Ri9al  Ladies  in  1663,'Dryden 
assisted  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  the  composition  of  a  tragedy  in 
heroic  verse,  The  Indion  Queeny  produced  with  great  splendour 
in  January  1664.  He  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Sir 
Robert's  sister  and  daughter  of  the  ist  earl  of  Berkshire,  on  the 
ist  of  December.  1663.  Lady  Elizabeth's  reputation  was  some- 
what compromised  before  this  union,  which  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  for  the  scandal  in  a  letter  written  by 
her  before  her  marriage  to  Philip,  2nd  earl  of  Chesterfield.  The 
Indian  Queen  was  a  great  success,  one  of  the  greatest  since  the 
reopening  of  the  theatres.  This  was  in  all  likelihood  due  much 
less  to  the  heroic  verse  and  the  exclusion  of  comic  scenes  from 
the  tragedy  than  to.  the  magnificent  scenic  accessories — the 
battles  and  sacrifices  on  the  stage,  the  spirits  singing  in  the  air, 
and  the  god  of  dreams  ascending  through  a  trap.  The  novelty 
of  these  Lidian  spectacles,  as  well  as  of  the  Lidian  characters, 
with  the  splendid  Queen  Zempoalla,  acted  by  Mrs  Marshall  in 
a  real  Indian  dress  of  leathers  presented  to  her  by  Mrs  Aphra 
Behn,  as  the  centre  of  the  play,  was  the  chief  secret  of  the  success 
of  The  Indian  Queen.  These  melodramatic  properties  were  so 
marked  a  novelty  that  they  could  not  fail  to  draw  the  town. 
Dryden  was  tempted  to  return  to  tragedy;  he  followed  up 
The  Indian  Queen  with  The  Indian  Emperor,  or  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  which  was  acted  in  1665,  and  also  proved 
a  success. 

But  Dryden  was  not  content  with  writing  tragedies  in  rhymed 
verse.  He  took  up  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  rhyme  in 
serious  plays  immediately  after  the  success  of  The  Indian  Queen, 
in  the  preface  to  an  edition  (1664)  of  The  Rival  Ladies,  In  that 
first  statement  of  his  case,  he  considered  the  chief  objection  to 
the  use  of  rhyme,  and  urged  his  chief  argument  in  its  favour. 
Rhyme  was  not  natural,  some  people  had  said;  to  which  he 
answers  that  it  is  as  natural  as  blank  verse,  and  that  much  of 
its  unnaturalness  is  not  the  fault  of  the  rhyme  but  of  the  writer, 
who  has  not  sufficient  command  of  language  to  rhyme  easily. 
In  favour  of  rhyme  he  has  to  say  that  it  at  oi^ce  stimulates  the 
ima^nation,  and  prevents  it  from  being  too  discursive  in  its 
flights. 

During  the  Great  Plague,  when  the  theatres  were  closed,  and 
Dryden  was  living  at  Charlton,  Wiltshire,  at  the  seat  of  his 
father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Berkshire,  he  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  in  thinking  over  the  principles  of  dramatic  com- 
position, and  threw  his  conclusions  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
which  he  called  an  Essay  of  Dramaiick  Poesie  and  published  in 
1668.  The  essay  takes  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Neander 
(Dryden),  Eugenius  (Charles,  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  earl 
of  Dorset),  Crites  (Sir  R.  Howard),  and  Lisideius  (Sir  C.  Sedley), 
who  is  made  responsible  for  the  famous  definition  of  a  play  as  a 
**  just  and  lively  iviage  of  human  nature,  representing  its  passions 
and  humours,  and  the  changes  of  fortune  to  which  it  is  subject, 
for  the  delight  and  instruction  of  mankind."  Dryden's  form 
is  of  course  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  and  his  main  source 
is  the  critical  work  of  Corneille  in  the  prefaces  and  discourses 
contained  in  the  edition  of  1660,  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  body  of  contemporary  French  and  Spanish 
criticism.  Crites  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  classical 
drama;  Lisideius  supports  the  exacting  rules  of  French  dramatic 
writing;  Neander  defends  the  English  drama  of  the  preced- 
ing generations,  including,  in  a  long  speech,  an  examination  of 
Ben  Jonson's  Silent  Woman.  Neander  argues,  however,  that 
English  drama  has  much  to  gain  by  the  observance  of  exact 
methods  of  construction  without  abandoning  entirely  the  liberty 
which  English  writers  had  always  claimed.  He  then  goes  on  to 
defend  the  use  of  rhyme  in  serious  drama.  Howard  had  argued 
against  the  use  of  rhyme  in  a  "  preface  "  to  Four  New  Plays 
(1665),  which  had  furnished  the  excuse  for  Dryden 's  essay. 
Howard  replied  to  Dryden's  essay  in  a  preface  to  The  Duke  of 
Lerma  (1668).  Dryden  at  once  replied  in  a  masterpiece  of 
sarcastic  retort  and  vigorous  reasoning,  A  Defence  of  an  Essay  of 
Dramatigue  Poesie,  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  (1668)  of  The 
Indian  Emperor,  It  is  the  ablest  and  most  complete  statement  of 
his  views  about  the  employment  of  rhymed  couplets  in  tragedy. 


Before  his  return  to  tpwn  at  the  end  of  1666,  when  A&tkcatres 
(which  had  been  dosed  during  the  disasters  of  1665  and  1666) 
were  reopened,  Dryden  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Dutch  war  and  the 
Great  Fire  entitled  Annus  Mirabilis,  The  poem  is  in  quatrains, 
the  metre  of  his  Heroic  Stanzas  in  praise  of  Cromwell,  which 
Dryden  chose,  he  tells  us,  **  because  he  had  ever  judged  it  more 
noble  and  of  greater  dignity  both  for  the  sound  and  number 
than  any  other  verse  in  use  amongst  us."  The  preface  to  the 
poem  contains  an  interesting  discussion  of  what  he  calls  ''wit- 
writing,"  introduced  by  the  remark  that  "  the  composition  of  all 
poems  b  or  ought  to  be  of  wit."  His  description  of  the  Great 
Fire  is  a  famous  specimen  of  this  wit-writing,  much  more 
careless  and  daring,  and  much  more  difficult  to  sympathize 
with,  than  the  graver  conceits  in  his  panegyric  of  the  Pro- 
tector. In  Annus  Mirabilis  the  poet  apostrophizes  the  newly 
founded  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member 
in  1662. 

From  the  reopening  of  the  theatres  in  1666  till  November 
1681,  the  date  of  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Dryden  produced 
nothing  but  plays.  The  stage  was  his  chief  source  of  income. 
Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  a  tragi-comedy,  produced  in 
March  1667,  was  based  on  an  episode  in  the  Artamine,  ou  le 
Grand  Cyrus  of  Mile  de  Scud6ry,  the  historical  original  ol  the 
"  Maiden  Queen"  being  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  The  pro- 
logue claims  that  the  piece  is  written  with  pains  and  thought, 
by  the  exactest  rules,  with  strict  observance  of  the  unities, 
and  **  a  mingled  chime  of  Jonson's  humour  and  of  Comeille's 
rhyme  ";  but  it  owed  its  success  chiefly  to  the  charm  of  Nell 
Gwyn's  acting  in  the  part  of  Florimel.  It  is  noticeable  that 
only  the  more  passionate  parts  of  the  dialogue  are  rhymed, 
Dryden's  theory  apparently  being  that  rhyme  is  then  demanded 
for  the  elevation  of  the  style.  His  next  play.  Sir  Martin  Mar-all, 
or  the  Feigned  Innocence,  an  adaptation  in  prose  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle's  translation  of  Moli^re's  Uitourdi,  was  produced 
at  the  Duke's  theatre,  without  the  author's  name,  in  1667.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Dryden  became  a  retained  writer 
under  contract  for  the  King's  theatre,  receiving  from  it  £300 
or  £400  a  year,  till  it  was  burnt  down  in  1673,  and  about  £200 
for  six  years  more  tiU  the  beginning  of  1678.  His  co-operation 
with  Davenant  in  a  new  version  (1667)  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest 
— for  his  share  in  which  Dryden  can  hardly  be  pardoned  on  the 
ground  that  the  chief  alterations  were  happy  thoughts  of  Dave- 
nant's,  seeing  that  he  affirms  he  never  worked  at  anything  with 
more  delight — must  also  be  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the 
completion  of  his  contract  with  the  Theatre  Royal.  He  was 
engaged  to  write  three  plays  a  year,  and  he  contributed  only 
ten  plays  during  the  ten  years  of  his  engagement,  finally  ex- 
hausting the  patience  of  his  partners  by  joining  in  the  composi- 
tion of  a  play  for  the  rival  house.  In  adapting  U£iourdi, 
Dryden  did  not  catch  Moli^re's  lightness  of  touch;  his  alterations 
go  towards  making  the  comedy  into  a  farce.  Perhaps  all  the 
more  on  this  account  Sir  Martin  Mar-all  had  a  great  run  at 
the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There  is  always  a  certain 
coarseness  in  Dryden's  humour,  apart  from  the  coarseness  of 
his  age, — a  certain  forcible  roughness  of  touch  which  belongs 
to  the  character  of  the  man.  His  An  Evening* s  Love,  or  the  Mock 
Astrologer,  an  adaptation  from  Le  Feint  Astrologue  of  the  younger 
Corneille,  produced  at  the  King's  theatre  in  1668,  seemed  to 
Pepys  "  very  smutty,  and  nothing  so  good  as  The  Maiden  Queen 
or  The  Indian  Emperor  of  Dryden's  making."  Eveljoi  thought 
it  foolish  and  profane,  and  was  grieved  "  to  see  how  the  stage 
was  degenerated  and  polluted  by  the  licentious  times."  Ladies 
d  la  Mode,  another  of  Dryden's  cgntract  comedies,  produced  in 
1668,  was  "  so  mean  a  thing,"  Pepys  says,  that  it  was  only  once 
acted,  and  Dryden  never  published  it.  Of  his  other  comedies, 
Marriage  d  la  Mode  (produced  1672),  The  Assignation,  or  Love 
in  a  Nunnery  (1673),  The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Mr  Limberham  (1678), 
only  the  first  was  moderately  successful. 

While  Dryden  met  with  such  indifferent  success  in  his  willing 
efforts  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  age  for  low  comedy,  he 
struck  upon  a  really  popular  and  profitable  vein  in  heroic 
tragedy.     Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Martyr,  a  Roman  play 
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de&liBg  with  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Maximin,  in 
which  St  Catherine  is  introduced,  and  with  her  some  supernatural 
machinery,  was  produced  in  1669.  It  is  in  rhymed  couplets, 
but  the  author  again  did  not  trust  solely  for  success  to  them; 
for,  besides  the  magic  incantations,  the  singing  angels,  and  the 
view  of  Paradise,  he  made  Nell  Gwyn,  who  had  stabbed  herself 
as  Valeria,  start  to  life  again  as  she  was  being  carried  off  the 
stage,  and  speak  a  riotous  epilogue,  in  violent  contrast  to  the 
serious  character  of  the  play.  Almamor  and  Almahide,  or  the 
Conquest  of  Granada,  a  tragedy  in  two  parts,  was  written  in  1669 
to  1670.  The  historical  background  is  taken  chiefly  from  Mile  de 
Scud^ry's  romance  of  Almahide,  but  Dryden  borrows  freely  from 
other  books  of  hers  and  her  contemporaries.  This  piece  seems 
to  have  given  the  crowning  touch  of  provocation  to  the  wits, 
who  had  never  ceased  to  ridicule  the  popular  taste  for  these 
extravagant  heroic  plays.  Dryden  almost  invited  burlesque 
in  his  efHlogue  to  the  second  part  of  The  Conquest  of  Granada, 
in  which  he  charged  the  comedy  of  the  Elizabethan  age  with 
coarseness  and  mechanical  humour,  and  its  conceptions  of 
k>ve  and  honour  with  meanness,  and  claimed  for  his  own  time 
and  his  own  plays  an  advance  in  these  respects.  The  Rehearsal, 
written  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  the  assistance,  it 
was  said,  of  Samuel  Butler,  Martin  Clifford,  Thomas  Sprat  and 
others,  and  produced  in  167 1,  was  a  severe  and  just  punishment 
for  this  boast.  Davenant  was  originally  the  hero,  but  on  his 
death  in  1668  the  satire  was  turned  upon  Dryden,  who  is  here 
unmercifully  ridiculed  under  the  name  of  Bayes,  the  name  being 
justified  by  his  appointment  in  1670  as  poet  laureate  and  historio- 
grapher to  the  king  (with  a  pension  of  £300  a  year  and  a  butt 
of  canary  wine).  It  is  said  that  The  Rehearsal  was  begun  in 
1663  and  ready  for  representation  before  the  plague.  But  this 
probably  only  means  that  Buckingham  and  his  friends  had 
resolved  to  burifsque  the  absurdities  of  Davenant's  operatic 
heroes  in  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  and  the  extravagant  heroics  of 
The  Indian  Queen.  Materials  accumulated  upon  them  as  the 
fashion  continued,  and  by  the  time  Dryden  had  produced  his 
Tyrannic  Love,  and  his  Conquest  of  Granada,  he  had  so  established 
himself  as  the  cluef  offender  as  to  become  naturally  the  central 
figure  of  the  burlesque.  Later  Dryden  fully  avenged  himself 
on  Buckingham  by  his  portrait  of  Zimri  in  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel.  His  immediate  reply  is  contained  in  the  preface  **  Of 
Heroic  Plays  "  and  the  ^*  Defence  of  the  Epilogue,"  [mnted  in 
the  first  edition  (1672)  of  his  Conquest  of  Granada.  In  these,  so 
far  from  laughing  with  his  censors,  he  addresses  them  from  the 
eminence  of  success.  "  But  I  have  already  swept  the  stakes; 
and,  with  the  common  good  fortune  of  prosperous  gamesters, 
can  be  content  to  sit  quietly;  to  hear  my  fortune  cursed  by  some, 
and  my  faults  arraigned  by  others,  and  to  suffer  both  without 
rq>ly."  Heroic  verse,  he  assures  them,  is  so  established  that  few 
tragedies  are  likely  henceforward  to  be  written  in  any  other 
metre.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  The  Conquest  of  Granada 
was  attacked  also  by  Elkanah  Settle,  on  whom  Dryden  revenged 
himself  later,  making  him  the  "  Doeg  "  of  the  second  part  of 
Absalom  and  AchitopheL 

His  next  tragedy,  Amboyna  (1673),  <ui  exhibition  of  certain 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Dutch  on  English  merchants  in 
the  East  Indies,  put  on  the  stage  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in 
view  of  the  Dutch  war,  was  written,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
passages,  in  prose,  and  those  passages  in  blank  verse.  An  opera 
which  he  wrote  in  rhymed  couplets,  called  The  State  of  Innocence, 
and  Fall  of  Man,  an  attempt  to  turn  part  of  Paradise  Lost  into 
rhyme,  as  a  proof  of  its  superiority  to  blank  verse,  was  prefaced 
by  an  "  Apology  for  Heroique  Poetry  and  Poetique  Licence," 
and  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1674,  ^^^  1^  ^^^^  never  acted. 
The  redeeming  circumstance  about  the  periormance  is  the 
admiration  professed  by  the  adapter  for  his  original,  which  he 
pronounces  **  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  most  noble  and 
most  sublime  poems  which  either  this  age  or  nation  has  pro- 
duced." Dryden  is  said  to  have  had  the  elder  poet's  leave  **  to 
tag  his  vemes."  In  Aureng^^ebe,  which  was  Dryden's  last,  and 
also  his  best,  rhymed  tragedy,  he  borrowed  from  contemporary 
history^  for  the  Great  Mogul  was  still  living.    In  the  prologue 


he  confessed  that  he  had  grown  weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress 
rh3rme  and  retracted,  with  characteristic  frankness,  his  disparag- 
ing contrast  of  the  Elizabethan  with  his  own  age.  But  the  stings 
of  The  Rehearsal  had  stimulated  him  to  do  his  utmost  to  justify 
his  devotion  to  his  mistress,  and  he  claims  that  Aurenffxbe  is 
'*  the  most  correct  "  of  his  plays.  It  was  entered  at  Stationers' 
HaU  and  probably  acted  in  1675,  and  published  in  the  following 
year. 

After  the  production  of  Aureng^ebe  he  seems  to  have  rested 
for  an  interval  from  writing,  enabled  to  do  so,  probably  by  an 
additional  pension  of  £xoo  granted  to  him  by  the  king.  During 
this  interval  he  would  seem  to  have  reconsidered  the  principles 
of  dramatic  composition,  and  to  have  made  a  particular  study  of 
the  works  of  Shakespeare.  The  fruits  of  this  appeared  in  AH 
for  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Lost,  a  version  of  the  story  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  produced  in  1678,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
a  very  remarkable  departure  for  a  man  of  his  age^  and  a  wonderful 
proof  of  undiminished  openness  and  plasticity  of  mind.  In  his 
previous  writings  on  dramatic  theory,  Dryden,  while  admiring 
the  rhyme  of  the  French  dramatists  as  an  advance  in  art,  did 
not  give  unqualified  praise  to  the  regularity  of  their  plots;  he 
was  disposed  to  allow  the  irregular  structure  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  as  being  more  favourable  to  variety  both  of  action 
and  of  character.  But  now,  in  frank  imitation  of  Shakespeare, 
he  abandoned  rhyme,  and,  if  we  might  judge  from  All  for  Love, 
and  the  precepts  laid  down  in  his  '^  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,"  prefixed  to  Troilus  and  Cressida  (1679),  the  chief 
point  in  which  he  aimed  at  excelling  the  Elizabethans  was  in 
giving  greater  unity  to  his  plot.  He  upheld  still  the  superiority 
of  Shakespeare  to  the  French  dramatists  in  the  delineation  of 
character,  but  he  thought  that  the  scope  of  the  action  might  be 
restricted,  and  the  parts  bound  more  closely  together  with 
advantage.  AU  for  Lave  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  two 
excellent  plays  for  the  comparison  of  the  two  methods.  Dryden 
gave  all  his  strength  to  All  for  Love,  writing  the  play  for  hhnself, 
as  he  said,  and  not  for  the  public.  Carrying  out  the  idea  ei^ 
pressed  in  the  title,  he  represents  the  two  lovers  as  being  more 
entirely  under  the  dominion  of  love  than  Shakespeare's  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Shakespeare's  Antony  is  mov^  by  other  im- 
pulses than  the  passion  for  Cleopatra;  it  is  his  master  motive, 
but  it  has  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  supremacy;  "  Roman 
thoughts  "  strike  in  upon  him  even  in  the  very  height  of  the 
enjoyment  of  his  mistress's  love,  he  chafes  under  the  yoke,  and 
breaks  away  from  her  of  his  own  impulse  at  the  call  of  spontane- 
ously reawakened  ambition.  "Dryden's  Antony  is  so  deeply  sunk 
in  love  that  no  other  impulse  has  power  to  stir  him;  it  takes 
much  persuasion  and  skilful  artifice  to  detach  him  from  Cleopatra 
even  in  thought,  and  his  soul  returns  to  her  violently  before  the 
rupture  has  been  completed.  On  the  other  hand,  Dryden's 
Cleopatra  is  so  completely  enslaved  by  love  for  Antony  that  she 
is  incapable  of  using  the  calculated  caprices  and  meretricious 
coquetries  which  Shakespeare's  Cleopatra  deh'beratdy  practises 
as  the  highest  art  of  love,  the  surest  way  of  maintaining  her 
empire  over  her  great  captain's  heart.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
Dryden's  Cleopatra  will  agree,  on  the  earnest  solicitation  of  a 
wily  counsellor,  to  feign  a  liking  for  Dolabella  to  exdte  Antony's 
jealousy,  and  she  cannot  keep  up  the  pretence  through  a  few 
sentences.  The  characters  of  the  two  lovers  are  thus  very  much 
contracted,  indeed  almost  overwhelmed,  beneath  the  pressure  of 
the  one  ruling  motive.  And  as  Dryden  thus  introduces  a  greater 
regularity  of  character  into  the  drama,  so  he  also  very  much 
contracts  the  action,  in  order  to  give  probability  to  this  temporary 
subjugation  of  individual  character.  The  action  of  Dryden's 
play  takes  place  wholly  in  Alexandria,  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  days;  it  does  not,  like  Shakespeare's,  extend  over  several 
years,  and  present  incessant  changes  of  scene.  Dryden  chooses, 
as  it  were,  a  fragment  of  a  historical  action,  a  single  moment 
during  which  motives  play  within  a  narrow  circle,  the  culminating 
point  in  the  relations  between  his  two  personages.  He  devotes 
his  whole  play,  also,  to  those  relations;  only  what  bears  upon 
them  is  admitted.  In  Shakespeare's  play  we  get  a  certain 
historical  perspective,  in  which  the  love  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
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^pp^az^  'm  its  .true  pfx^po^ag  .b»^e^tibr  ^|  fina^xa^it  that 
oyerhai^gs  bwm,n  afiairsL  .;ia  DQrden's  play  this  love  is. our 
yiii verse;  all  the  ott^r  ,cQii9erAS  of'  the  world  retire  into  a 
shadoyry,  indistinct  background.  If  we  rise  from  a  coizq)arisoi» 
of  the  plays  with  ai^  impression  that  the  Elizabethan  drama  is  a 
higher  type  of  drama>  taking  Dxyden's  own  definition  of  the 
word  a§  "  a  just  and  lively  image  of  human  nature,''  we  rise  also 
with  an  impression  of  Dryden's  power  such  as  we  get  from 
nothing  else  that  he  had  written  since  his  Herak  Stamw,  twenty 
years  before. 

,  It'  wiais  twelve  years  before  Dryden  produced  another  tragedy 
worthy  of  the  power  shown  in  All  for  Love.  Don  Sebastian  was 
acted  and  published  in  1690.  In  the  interval,  to  sum  up  briefly 
Dryden's  work  as  a  dramatist,  he  wrote  Oedipus  (ptc.  i6jg)  and 
The  Duke  of  Guise  (pr.  1683)  in  conjunction  with  Nathaniel  Lee", 
Troilus  and  Cressida  (1679);  The  Spanish  Friar  (1681);  Albion 
and,  Albatiius,  an  opera  (1685);  Amphitryon  (1690).  In  Troilus 
and  Cressida  he  follows  Shakespeare  closely  in  the  plot,  but  the 
dialogue  is  rewritten  tfaprougbout,  an4  not  for  the  better.  The 
vesTsification  and  the  language  of  the  first  and  the  third  acts  of 
0€dipu;SfVfhich  with  the  general  plan  of  the  play  were  Dryden's 
contribution  to  the  joint  work,  bear  marked  evidence  of  his 
recent  study  of  Shakespeare.  The  Duke  of  Gudse  provided  an 
obvious  parallel  with  contemporary  English  politics.  Henry  III. 
was  identified. with  Charles  II.,  and  Monmouth  with  the  duke. 
The  lord  chamberlain  refused  to  license  it  imtil  the  political 
situation  was  less  disturbed.  The  plot  of  Don  Sebasiian  is  more 
intricate  than  that  of  AH  for  Lave.  It  has  also  mcnre  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  heroic  dramas;  the  extravagance  of 
sentiment  and  the  suddenness  of  impulse  remind  us  occasionally 
of  The  Indian  Emperor^  but  the  characters  are  much  more 
elaborately  studied  than  in  Dryden's  earlier  plays,  and  the  verse 
is  siuewy  and  poinrerf  uL  It  would  be  difficiilt  to  say  whether  Don 
Sebastian  or  All  for  Love  is  his  best  play;  they  share  the  palm 
between  them*  Dryden's  subsequent  plays  are  not  remarkable. 
Their  titles  and  dates  are — King  Arthur ^  an  opera  (1691),  for 
which  Purcell  wrote  the  music;  Cleomenes  (1692);  Love^ 
Triumphant  (1694). 

^  Soon  after  Dryden's  abandonment  of  heroic  couplets  in  tragedy^ 
he  found  new  fmd  more  congenial  work  for  his  favourite  instru- 
ment in  satire.  As  usual  the  idea  was  not  original  to  Dryden, 
though  he  struck,  in  with  his  majestic  step  and  energy  divine, 
and  immediately  took  the  lead.  The  pioneer  was  Mulgrave  in 
his  Essay  on  Sattre,  an  attack  on  Rochester  and  the  court, 
which  was'  circulated  in  MS.  io  1679.  :  Djorden  himself  was 
suspected  of  the  authorship^  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  gave 
some  help  «a  revising  it;  but  it  is  not  Mkely  that  he  attacked 
the  king  OQ  whom  Jie  was  dependent  for  the  greater  part  ol  his 
income,  and  Mulgrave  in  a  note  to  Ma  Art  of  Poetry  in  17x7 
ezpresply  asserts- Dryden!s  ignorance.  Dryden,  however,  was 
attacked  in  Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and  severely  cudgelled 
by  a  company  -of  ruffians  who  were  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  hirisd  by  Rochester.  In  the  same  year  Oldham's  satire  on 
the  Jesuits  had  immense  popularity,  chiefly  owing  to  the  excite- 
ment about  the  Popish  plot.  Dryden  took  the  field. as  a  satirist 
toyr^ds  the  close  of  1681,  on  the  side  of  the  court,  at  the  moment 
when  Shaftesbury,  baffled  in  his  efiorts  to  exclude  the  duke  of 
York'  from  the  throne  as  a  papist,  and  secure  the  succession  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  waiting  his>  trial  for  high  treason. 
Absalom  and  AchitopM  produced  a  great  stir.  Nine  editions 
were  sold  in  rapid  succession  in  the  course  of  a  year.  There  was 
no  compunction  in  Dryden's  ridictile  and  invective.  DeHcate 
wit  w^fl  not  <Mxe  of  Dryden's  gifts;  the  motions  of  his  weat)on 
were  sweeping;  and  the  blows  hard  and  trenchant*  The  adyaii'^ 
t^ge  he  bad  gained  by  his  recent  studies  of  character  was  fully 
used  in  his  poFt]:aits  of  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham,  Achitophel 
and  ZimrL  .  In  these  portraits  he  shows  considerable  art  in  the 
ioitroduction  of  redeeeming  traits  to  the  general  outline  of 
maUgnity  and  depravity.  It  is  not  impossible  thalt  tibeifact 
tl^t>  Im  p^nsioa  had  not  been  paid  since  the  beginning  o£  1680 
>(reighiQd  jwith  him  in  jffriting  thi^  satire  to  gaiii  the  favour  o£itbJe 
^urt<  .In  aplay  produced  i>2  x^&x^  The  Spanish  Fri^tf  heba4 


written  on ahe |Oth^ . s^e)  g^tifyu^^th^. popular  feeliog  bjr 
s^ttacking  the  Rom^  Catholic  priesthood. 

Three  other  satire^  loUpwed  Absalom  <knd  Achitophel^  one  of 
them  hardly  inferiorin  pointof  literary  power.  The  MedaU\  a 
Satyre  against  Sedition  (March  1689)  was  written  in  .ridicule  of 
the  medal  struck  to  commemcorate  Shaftesbury's  occputtaL 
Then  Dryden  had  to  take  vengeance  on  the  literary  champions 
of  the  Whig  party  who  had  opened  upon  Ju^  with  aU  their. 
artillery.  Their  leader,  Shadwell,  had  attibcked  him  in  The 
Medal  of  John  £ay^^  which  Dryden  answered  in  October  16S2 
by  Mac  Flecknoe,  or  a  Satyr^  upon  the  Trufi-Blew  Froieftant  Poet^ 
TS.  This  satire,  in  which  Shadwell  filled  the  titlerrdle,  served 
as  the  model  of  the  Dunciad.  To  th/e  second  part  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  (November  1682),  written  chiefiy  by  NahunaTate,- 
he  contributed  a  long  passage  of  invectiye  £^;ainst  Robert 
Ferguson,  one  of  Monmouth's  chief  adviaeis,  .Ettanab  Settle* 
Shadwell  and  others.  R^igio  Laici^  which  appeared  in  the  same 
month,  though  nomiiially  an  exposition  of  a  Lyman's  cxeed, 
and  deservedly  admired  as  such,  was  not  without  a  political 
purpose.  It  attacked  the  Papists,  bu,t  declared  the  "  fanatics  " 
to  be  still  more  dangerous. 

Dryden's  next  poem  in  heroic  couplets  was  in  la  difiEerent  strain. 
On  the  accession  of  James/in  1685,  he  becamea  Roman  Catholic. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  this  coaversion 
was  or  was  not  sincere.  It  can  only  be  said  that  the  coincidence 
between  his  change  of  faith  and  his  change  of  patron  was  sus- 
picious, and  that  Dryden's  character  for  consistency  is  certainly 
not  of  a  kind  to  quench  suspicion*  The  force  of  the  coincidence 
cannot  be  removed  by  such  pleas,  as  that  his  wile  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  lor  several  years,  or  that  ha  was  converted  by 
his  son,  who  was  converted  at  Cambridgej.  even  if  there  were 
any  evidence  for  these  statements.  Scott  defended  Dryden's  con- 
version,—as  Macaulay  denounced  it,  from  party  motives.  It  is 
worth  while,  however,  to  notice  that  in  his  earlier  defence  of  the 
English  Church  he  exhibits  a  desire  for  the  definite  guidance  ol  a 
presumably  infallible  creed,  and  the  case  for  the  Romaa  Church 
brought  forward  at  the  time  may  have  appeared  convindng  to  a 
mind  sin^ariy  open  to  new  .inq>resaions.  At  the  same  time 
nothing  can  be  dearer  than  that  Djiyden  always  r^arded  his 
literary  powecs  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  had  little  scrttple 
about  accepting  a  brief  on  any  side.  The  Hmd  and  the  Panther ^ 
published  in  Z687,  is  an  ingenious  argument  for  Roman  CatJioU- 
cism,  put  into  the  mouth  of  V^  a  milk-^wliitie  bind,  imnkortal  and 
unchanged. "  There  iis  considerable  beauty  in  the  picture  of  this 
tender  creature,  and  its  enemies  in  the  forest  are  not  spared. 
One  can  understand  the  admiration  that,  .the  pocsn  received 
when  such  allegories  were  in  fashiozu  It  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  veneration  •  with  Which  Dryden  was  segardcd  by  Pope, 
who,  himself  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  iaxth,  >Tas  taken 
as  a  boy  of  twelve  to  see  the  veteran  poet  in  his  chair  of  honour 
and  authority  at  Wills's.coiSee^house*  It  was  also  very  open  to 
ridicule,  and  was  treated  in  this  spirit  by  Prior  and  Montago^  the 
future  earl  of  Halifax,  in  The  Hind  und  the  PauAer  iransversed 
to  the  story  of  the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse.  Dryden's 
other  litemry  services  to  Jan^es  were  a  savage*  icpfy  to  Stilling- 
fleet — Yiho  had  attacked  two  papers  piibliahed  by  the  king 
immediately  after  his  accession,  one  said  to  have  been  written 
by  his  late  brother  in  advocacy  of  the  Church  of' Rome,  the 
other  by  iiis  late  wife  explaining  the  reasons  for  herconvarskm-*- 
and  a  translation  of  a  life  of  Xovier  in  prose.  Hehad  wrxtten 
also  a  panegyric  of  Charles,  Threnodm>  Augustalis,  and  a  poem 
in  honour  of  the  birth  of  James  n.'s  heir,  under  the  title  of 
Britannia  redivioa  (1688). 

.  Dryden  did  not  abjure,  his-  new  feiith  on  the  Revolution,  and 
so  lost  his  o&ce  and  pension  as  laureate  and  faiafcoriographer 
royal.  For  this  act  of  constancy  he  deserves  -credit^  if  the  new 
powers  would  have  oonsidered  his 'services  worth  having  after 
his  frequent  apostasieSi  His  rival  Shadwdl  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Dryden  was  once  more  thrown  mainly  upon  hisrpen  for  support. 
He  turned  again  to  the  stage  Ind  wrote  the  ^la:ys  already  «numes>* 
ated;:  A  great  iealUre*  in' dUe-lkstldocadel  of*  his  Hie  was  Ua 
tnQBslatipns!lroitithx'cIas&itis«c  Omdh'i&p^tiestrcrnskaedBppoueA 
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in  ''^i6$o;v  and  , numerous  tmnslaliQnft  ixotn  :Vir^y  ;£(0race, 
Ovid,  .I;uGretiu6  ,ajid  Tbeocritu^  app^aried  ia  the  iouc  volumes 
of  JdisceUany  Foems^^iscellany  Focms  (1684.),  ^yftiotf  (1685), 
Exaniai^poetUum  (1693),  J/w  J^miifa/  MisceUi^y  (1694  by  the 
''most  ^miaeut  hands");  in  z<H)3  was  published  the  verse 
translation  pf  the.  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  of  Persius  by  **  Mr 
Prydea  aijid  several  other  emineiit  hands,"  which  contained  his 
'*  Discourse  concerning  the  Original  and  Progress  of  Satire  **; 
and  in  1697  Jacob  Tonson  published  his  most  in^portant  transla- 
tion, J^  Works  of  Virgil.  The  book,  which  was  the  result  of 
three  years'  labour,  was  a  vigorous,  rather  than  a  close,  rendering 
of  VirgiLinto  the  style  .of  Dryden.  Among  other  notable  poems 
of  this  period  are  the  two  "  Soogs  for  St  Cecilia's  IH^y,'*  written 
for  a  I^ondou  musical  society  for  1687  and  1697,  and  published 
separately.  The  second  of  these  is  the  famous  ode  on  "  Alex- 
ander's Feast."  The  w^-known  paraphrase  of  Venit  Creator 
Spirilas  was  po^hupiously  printed,  and  his  "  Ode  to  the  memory 
of  Anne  Kalligrew,"  called  by  Dr  Johnson  the  noblest  ode  in  the 
laivguage,  was  w;citten  in  x636. 

His  next  work  was  to  render  some  of  Chaucer's  and  Boccaccio's 
tales  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into  his  own  verse.  These  trans^ 
lations  appeared  in  November  1699,  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  and  are  known  by  the  title  of  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
The  preface,  which  is  an  admirable  example  of  Dryden's  prose, 
contains  an  excellent  appreciation  of  Chaucer,  and,  incident- 
ally, an  answer  to  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  the  stage^  Thus 
a  laxge  portion  of  the  closing  years  of  Dryden's  life  was  spent 
in  translating  for  bread.  He  had  a  windfall  of  500  guineas  from 
Lord  Abingd,on  for  a  poem  on  the  death  of  his  wile  in  1691, 
and  he  received  liberal  presents  from  bis  cousin  John.  Driden 
and  from  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  but  geneially  he  was  in  con- 
siderable pecuniary  straits*  Besides,  his  three  sons  held  various 
posts  in  the  service  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  he  could  not 
well  be  on  good  terms  ^th  both  .courts.  However,  he  was  not 
molested  in  London  by  the  goyemment,  and  in  private  he  was 
treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  old  age  and  his  admitted 
position  as  the  greatest  of  liying  English  poets.  He  held  a  small 
ooiirt  at  Wills's  coffee-house^  where  he  sf>ent  his  evenings; 
here  he  had  a  chair  by  the  hre  in  winter  and  by  the  window  in 
summer;  Congreve,  Vanbiugh  and  Addison  were  among  his 
admirers,  and  here  Pope  saw  the  old  poet  of  whom  he  was  to  be 
the  most  brilliant  disdple.  .  He  died  at  his  house  in  Gerrard 
Street,  Londo]|i,  on  the  xst  of  May  1700  and  was  buried  on  the 
13th  of  the  month  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Dryden's  portrait, 
by  Sir  G.  KneJler,  is  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

BiBLiOQRAPHY. — The  Comedies,  Tragedies  and  Operas  written  by 
John  Dryden,  &q,  (2  vols.,  1701)  was  published  by  Tonson,  who 
also  issued  the  poet's  Dramatick  Works  (6  void.,  17 1 7},  edited 
by  Congreve;  Poems  on  Various  Occasions  and  Translations  from 
Sewerol  Authors  (i  701  ),al8o  publidied  by  Tonson,  wasjvery  incomplete, 
and  although  oth^  editions  followed  there  was  no  satisfactory  col^ 
lection  until  the  edition  of  the  Works  (18  vols.,  1808,  2nd  ed.  1821} 
by  Sir  Waker  Scott,  who  supplied  historical  and  critical  notes  with  a 
life  of  the  author.  This,  as  revised  and  corrected  by  G.  Saintebury 
(18  voia^  Edinburgh,  - 1882^1893),  remains  ,the  standard  edition. 
His  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works  (4^  vols.,  1800)  were 
edited  by  Edmund  Malone,  who  collected  industriously  the  materials 
for  a  life  of  Dryden.  Convenient  partial  modern  editions  are  the 
PoeSical  Works  (Globe  edition,  1870)  edited  by  W.  D.  Christie  with 
an  esicdlent  **  lile";  The  Best  Plays  of  John  Dryden  (Mermaid 
series,  2  vols.),  edited  by  G;  Saintsbury:  and  Essays  of  John  Dryden 
(2  vols.,  1900,  Oxford),  edited  by  W.  P.  Ker.  Besides  the  critical 
and  biographical  matter  in  these  editions  see  Dr  Johnson's  Lives 
ef  the  Poets;  Dryden  (English  Men  of  Letters  series,  1881),  by  G. 
Saifitebary ;  A.  fieliaane,  Ze  Pmblic  et  les  hommes  de  leUres  en  An^" 
terre  1660-1744  (2nd  ed.  Paris,  1897) ;  A,  W.  Ward,  History  of 
English  Dramatic  l.iteratwe  (new  ^.  1899),  vpl.  iii.  ppi  346-392; 
J.  Churton  Collins,  Essays  and  Studies',  w.  J.  Courthope,  History 
(^  English  P&etry,  vol.  fv.  (1903),  chap,  xiv.i  and  L.  N.  Chase, 
Heraic.Play  (New  York,  1903).     See  also  English 
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LiTBRATURB.  (W.  M.;  M.  Br.) 

DRYOPITHECUS  <Qr.,i5pi9,  oak,  ^%cof ^  ape^ ''  the  ape  of  the 
oak-woods 'Oj  the  uanie  of  an  extin£t  ape  or  monkery  *  from 
Miocene  4^PP^t^  Q^  Fraxxce,  believed  to  be  allied  ^o  the  babooi^s, 
but  p^bap&'with.some  a&xity  to  the  higher  apes.  , 

DRY  SOT,. ^  fu9g€^d, disease  in  timber  which  occasions  the 
destructu>9,ofat;sifib]|«iSiaa4  reduces  it  eyentualJy  to  a  mass  of  d];y 


dust.  It  is  :produced  joost-readfla^ja  ^at.wacPt.BKHsti  ^tagnaiit 
atmosphere,  whilec^oiiuiKm  or  w^  rot  4s  the  re^t  qf  th^  exposure 
<4.  wood  to  repeated  chawQ^  ot  dimi^c  conditioas.  The  most 
forsxudable  of  thp  dry  rot  fungi  is  the  species  MeruUuslacryman:^ 
which  is  .pa];ticu|a£ly  destructive,  pf,  ooniferous  >vood;  oth^ 
spedes  are  Polyp&rus  hybridus^  whicl^  thrivips.in  pak-built  shipa, 
and  JP.  destructor  aod  Thelephora  Puteana,  fou^d  in  a  variety  of 
wooden  structures* 

The  felling  of  trees  when  void  of  fresh  sap^  as  a  means  <rfobviatf 
ing  the  rotting  of  timber,  is  a  practice  of  veiy  ancient  origin. 
Vitruvius  directs  (ii.  caj>.  9)  that^  to  secure  good  timber>  txees 
should  be  cut  to  the  pith,  so  as  to  allpw  of  the  escape  of  their 
sap,  which  by  dying  in  the  wood  would  injure  its  quality;  also 
that  felling  should  take  place  only  from  early  autumn  until  the 
end  of  winter.  The  supposed  superior  quality  of  wood  cut  va 
¥rinter,  and  the  early  practice  in  England  of  felling  oak  timber  at 
that  season,  may  be  inferred  from  a  statute  of  James  L,  which 
enacted  **  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  fell,  or  cause  to  be  felled, 
any  oaken  trees  meet  to  be  barked,  when  hark  is  worth  2s.  a  cart- 
load (timber  for  the  needful  building  and  reparation  of  houses, 
ships  or  mills  only  excepted),  but  between  the  first  day  of  April 
and  last  day  of  June,  not  even  for  the  king's  use,  out  of  barking 
time,  except  for  building  or  repairing  his  Majesty's  hpuses  or 
ships."  In  giving  testimony  before  a  committer  of  the  House 
of  Conunons  in  March  1771,  Mr  Barnard  of  Deptford  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  to  secure  durable  timber  iot  sfaipbuikling, 
trees  should  be  barked  inspringjandnot  felled  till  the  succeeding 
winter.  In  France,  so  long  ago  as  1669,  a  royal  decree  limited 
the  feUing  of  timber  from  the  ist  of  October  to  the  15th  of  April; 
and,  in  an  order  issued  to  the  oommissianers  of  forests,  Napoleoii 
I.  directed  that  the  felling  of  naval  tipibes  should  take  pUce  only 
from  November  i  to  March  15,  and  during  the  decrease  of  the 
moon,  on  accoxmt  of  the  rapid  decay  of  tLosber,  through  the 
fermentation  of  its  sap,  if  cut  at  other  ^seasons.  The  buiying 
of  wood  in  water,  which  dissolves  ou|t  or  alters  its  putresdble 
constituents,  ha^  long  been  practised  as  a  .n^ns  of  seasoning. 
The  old  **  Resistance  "  frigate,  which  wient  down  in  .Malta 
harbour,  remained  under  water  for  some  months^  and  on  being 
zaised  was  found  to  be  entirely  freed  from  the  dry  rot  fungus  that 
had  previously  covered  her;  similarly,  in  the  ship  '' Eden,'^ 
the  progress  of  rot  was  completely  arrested  by  18  months' 
submergence  in. Plymouth  Sound,  so  that  after  remaining  a 
year  at  home  in  excellent  condition  she  was  sent  out  to  the 
East  Indies.  It  was  an  ancient  practice  in  England  to  place 
timber  for  thrashing-Boors  and  oak  planks  for  wainscottjng  in 
running  water  to  season  them.  Whale  and  other  oils  have  be^ 
recommended  for  the  preservation  of  wood;  and  in  173 7 'It 
patent  for  the  employment  of  hot  oil  was  taken  out  by  a 
Mr  Emerson. 

For  the  modem  processes  of  preserving  timber  see  Tdcbbs, 

DUALISM  (from  rare  Lat.  dualis,  containing  two,  from  duo\ 
a  philosophical  term  applied  to  all  theories  which  attempt  to 
explain  facts  by  reference  tq  two  coexistent  principles.  The 
term  plays  an  important  part  in  metaphysical,  ethical  and 
theological  speculation.  ; 

In  Metaphysics, — Metaphysical  dualism  postulates  the  eter- 
nal coexistence  of  mind  and  matter,  as. opposed  to  monism 
both  idealistic  and  materialistic.  Two  forms  of  this  duaUsn^ 
are  held.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  said  th&t  mind  and  matter 
are  absolutely  heterogeneous,  and,  therefore,  that  ^y  causiJ 
relation  between  them  is  ex  hypothesi  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand  is  a  hypothetical  dualism^  according  to  whijch  it  is  held 
that  mind  cannot  bridge  over  the  chasm  so  far  as  tp  know  matter 
in  itself y  though  it  is  compelled  by  its  own  laws  of  cause. and 
effect  to  postulate  matter  asi  the  origin,  if  not  the  motive  cause^ 
of  its  sensations.  It  follows.that,  far :thg... thinking  mind,  mattor 
is  a  necessary  hypothesis.  Hience  tiie,  theory  is  akind  of  monism^ 
inasmuch  as  it  confessedly  does  not  assert  the  exjistence  of  matter 
save  as  an  intellectual  postulate  for  the:thinkiAg  mind*  M^atter, 
in  other  words,  must  be  assi^^  to,  exist, .  though  mind  canpot 
know  it  in  itself.  Yrofjo^  tt^s'  q^tip^  there  emerges,  a  'secoQ4 
and  mor^  (^Ecult  piDobleffi^    Qox^sQOfi^Des^  ii  isr  hf}d«  is  of .  tw^ 
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main  kinds,  sensation  and  reason.  Sensation  alone  is  insufficient 
to  explain  all  our  intellectual  phenomena;  all  sensation  is 
momentary  and  individual  (cf.  Emfisigism).  How  then  are  we 
to  account  for  memory  and  the  principles  of  necessity,  similarity, 
Universality?  It  is  argued  that  there  must  be  in  the  mind  an 
-enduring,  primary  faculty  whereby  we  retain,  compare  and 
group  the  presentations  of  sense.  This  faculty  is  a  friariy 
transcendental,  and  entirely  separate  from  all  the  data  of  ex- 
perience and  sense-perception.  Here  then  we  have  a  dualism 
within  experience.  The  mind  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sensitized 
film  which  automatically  records  the  impressions  of  the  senses. 
It  contains  within  itself  this  modifying  critical  faculty  which 
reacts  upon  and  arranges  the  sense-given  presentations. 

In  Ethics  and  Theology. — In  the  domain  of  morals,  dualism 
postulates  the  separate  existence  of  Good  and  Evil,  as  principles 
of  existence.  In  theology  the  appearance  of  diialism  is  sporadic 
and  has  not  the  fundamental,  determining  importance  which  it 
has  in  metaphysics.  It  is  a  result  rather  than  a  starting-point. 
The  old  Zoroastrianism,  and  those  Christian  sects  (e,g,  Mani- 
chaeism)  which  were  influenced  by  it,  postulate  two  contending 
deities  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  (Good  and  Evil),  which  war 
against  one  another  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  men.  So,  in 
Christianity,  the  existence  of  Satan  as  an  evil  influence,  antago- 
nistic to  God,  involves  a  kind  of  dualism.  But  generally  speaking 
this  dualism  is  permissive,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  held  that  God 
will  triumph  over  Satan  in  His  own  time.  So  in  Zoroastrianism 
the  dualism  is  not  ultimate,  for  Ahriman  and  Ormuzd  are 
represented  as  the  twin  sons  of  Zervana  Akarana,  i,e,  limitless 
time,  wherein  both  will  be  finally  absorbed.  The  postulate  of  an 
Evil  Being  arises  from  the  difficulty,  at  all  times  acutely  felt  by 
a  certain  t3^pe  of  mind,  of  reconciling  the  existence  of  evil  with 
the  divine  attributes  of  perfect  goodness,  full  knowledge  and 
infinite  power.  John  Stuart  Mill  (Essay  on  Religion)  preferred 
to  disbelieve  in  the  omnipotence  of  God  rather  than  forgo  the 
belief  in  His  goodness.  It  follows  from  such  a  view  that  Satan 
is  not  the  creation  of  God,  but  rather  a  power  coeval  in  origin, 
over  whose  activity  God  has  no  absolute  control. 

In  Theology. — Dualism  is  also  used  in  a  special  theological 
sense  to  describe  a  doctrine  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  According 
to  this  doctrine  the  personality  of  Christ  is  twofold;  the  divine 
Logos  dwells  as  a  distinct  personality  in  the  man  Jesus  Christ, 
the  union  of  the  two  natures  being  analogous  to  the  relation 
between  the  believer  and  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit. 

History  of  the  Doctrine. — The  earliest  European  thinkers 
■(see  Ionian  School  of  Philosophy)  endeavoured  to  reduce 
all  the  facts  of  the  universe  to  a  single  material  origin,  such  as 
Fire,  Water,  Air.  It  is  only  gradually  that  there  appears  any 
recognition  of  a  spiritual  principle  exercising  a  modifying  or 
causal  influence  over  inert  matter.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first 
to  postulate  the  existence  of  Reason  {vom)  as  the  source  of 
change  and  progress.  Yet  even  he  did  not  conceive  this  Reason 
as  incorporeal;  it  was  in  reality  only  the  most  highly  rarefied 
form  of  matter  in  existence.  In  Plato  for  the  first  time  we  find 
a  truly  dualistic  conception  of  the  tmiverse.  Asserting  that 
Ideas  alone  really  exist,  he  yet  found  it  necessary  to  postulate 
a  second  principle  of  not-being,  the  groundwork  of  sensuous 
existence  and  of  imperfection  and  evil.  Herein  he  identified 
metaphysics  and  ethics,  combining  the  good  with  the  truly 
existent  and  evil  with  the  non-existent.  Aristotle  rebels  against 
this  conception  and  substitutes  the  idea  of  rpumf  ^\'n  and  develop- 
ment. Nevertheless  he  does  not  escape  from  the  dualism  of 
Form  and  Matter,  vovi  and  I^Xi;.  The  scholastic  philosophers 
naturally  held  dualistic  views  resulting  from  their  extreme 
devotion  to  formalism.  This  blind  dualism  found  its  natural 
consequence  in  the  revolt  of  the  Renaissance  thinkers,  Bruno 
and  Paracelsus,  who  asserted  the  unity  of  mind  and  matter  in 
all  existence  and  were  the  precursors  of  the  more  intelligent 
monism  of  Leibnitz  and  the  scientific  metaphysics  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  birth  of  modem  physical  science  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  investigations  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  obscured  the 
metaphysical  issue  by  the  predominance  of  the  mechanical 
principles  of  natural  plnlosophy.    They  attempted  to  explain 


the  fundamental  problems  of  existence  by  the  unaided  evidence 
of  the  new  natural  science.  Thus  Descartes  maintained  the 
absolute  dualism  of  the  res  cogitans  and  the  res  extensa.  Spinoza 
realized  the  flaw  in  the  division  and  preferred  to  postulate 
behind  mind  and  matter  a  single  substance  (unica  substantia) 
while  Leibnitz  explained  the  universe  as  a  harmony  of  spiritual 
or  semispiritual  principles.  Kant  practically  abandons  the 
problem.  He  never  really  establishes  a  relation  between  pure 
reason  and  things-in-themselves  (Dinge  an  sich),  but  rather  seeks 
refuge  in  a  dualism  within  consciousness,  the  transcendental 
and  the  empirical.  Since  Kant  there  are,  therefore,  two  streams 
of  dualism,  dealing,  one  with  the  radical  problem  of  the  relation 
between  mind  and  matter,  the  other  with  the  relation  between 
the  pure  rational  and  the  empirical  elements  within  consciousness. 
To  the  first  problem  there  is  one  obvious  and  conclusive  answer, 
namely  that  matter  in  itself  is  inherently  unthinkable  and  comes 
within  the  vision  of  the  mind  only  as  an  intellectual  presentation. 
It  follows  that  philosophy  is  in  a  sense  both  dualist  and  monist; 
it  is  a  cosmic  dualism  inasmuch  as  it  admits  the  possible  existence 
of  matter  as  a  hypothesis,  though  it  denies  the  possibility  of  any 
true  knowledge  of  it,  and  is  hence  in  regard  of  the  only  possible 
knowledge  an  idealistic  monism.  It  is  a  self-destructive  dualism, 
a  confessedly  one-sided  mon&m,  agnostic  as  to  the  fundamental 
problem.  To  the  second  problem  there  are  two  main  answers, 
that  of  Assodationism  which  denies  to  the  mind  any  a  priori 
existence  and  asserts  that  sensation  is  the  only  source  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  which  admits  the  existence  of  both  transcen- 
dental and  empirical  knowledge. 

DUALLA,  one  of  the  principal  negro  peoples  of  Cameroon 
estuary.  West  Africa.  When  the  Germans  established  themselves 
in  that  region,  the  DuaOa  were  under  many  petty  chiefs,  whose 
domains  were  usually  restricted  to  one  viUage.  Over  these  were 
two  greater  chiefs.  Bell  (Mbeli)  and  Akwa,  representing  the 
principal  families  of  the  tribe.  The  Dualla  are  physically  a 
fine  race.  They  are  proud  of  their  racial  purity,  and  it  was 
formerly  usual  for  all  half-caste  children  to  be  strangled  at  birth. 
The  Dualla  tattoo  themselves,  the  women  the  whole  body,  the 
men  the  face  only.  They  also  pull  out  their  eyelashes,  which 
they  believe  prevent  sharp  sight.  The  monarchical  system  is 
more  developed  among  the  Dualla  than  any  other  of  the  peoples 
of  Cameroon.  The  kings,  many  of  whom  have  grown  rich  throU|^ 
trade,  retain  part  of  their  former  power,  subject  to  the  German 
government.  The  Dualla,  who  are  laborious,  industrious  and 
capable  of  great  physical  endurance,  are  great  traders  and  are 
proportionately  prosperous.  The  average  price  for  a  wife  among 
the  Dualla  is  from  £90  to  £120;  but  sometimes  a  great  deal  more 
is  paid.  Girls  are  usually  betrothed  young  and  may  be  divorced 
if  sterile.  The  penalty  for  adultery  is  a  fine  imposed  on  the 
seducer;  if  he  cannot  pay  he  becomes  the  husband's  slave. 
Cannibalism  as  a  religious  rite  was  formerly  common  among 
the  Dualla.  All  accessions  to  power  were  preceded  by  a  sacrifice, 
a  king  having  no  authority  till  his  hands  were  stained  with  blood. 
The  religion  is  fetish  blended  with  ancestor-worship,  and  certain 
secret  societies  exist  among  them  which  seem  to  have  a  religious 
connexion.  The  dead  are  buried  within  the  hut,  which  is  aban- 
doned shortly  afterwards;  slaves  were  formerly  buried  with 
men  of  importance.  Missionary  efforts  have  yielded  many 
converts,  and  some  churches  have  been  built.  Many  of  the 
natives  can  read.  The  Dualla  are  in  possession  of  an  interesting 
code,  in  accordance  with  which  messages  can  be  sent  and  even 
conversations  maintained  by  means  of  drums,  or  rather  gongs, 
giving  two  notes.    (See  Cameroon.) 

DU  BARRY,  MARIE  JEANNE  BCCU.  Comtesse  (1746- 
1793)9  French  adventuress,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  a  poor  woman  of  Vaucouleurs,  and  was 
bom  there  on  the  tgth  of  August  1746.  Placed  in  a  convent  in 
Paris  at  an  early  age,  she  recdved  a  very  slight  education, 
learning  little  but  the  cateclusm  and  drawing;  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  entered  a  milliner's  shop  in  the  rue  St  Honor6.  Subse- 
quently she  lived  as  a  courtesan  under  the  name  of  MdDe  Lange. 
Her  great  personal  charms  led  the  adventurer  Jean,  comte  du 
Barry,  to  take  hef  into  his  house  in  order  to  make  it  more 
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attmcthre  to  the  dupes  whose  money  he  won  by  ganibfin^.  Her 
success  sorpassmg  his  expectations,  his  hopes  took  a  higher 
flight;  and  through  Lebel,  valet  de  chambre  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  due  de  Richelieu,  he  succeeded  in  installing  her  as  mistress 
of  the  king.  In  order  to  present  her  at  court  it  was  necessary  to 
find  a  title  for  her,  and  as  Count  Jean  du  Barry  was  married 
himself  his  brother  GuHlaume  offered  himself  as  nominal 
husband.  The  comtesse  du  Barry  was  presented  at  court  on 
the  22nd  of  April  1769,  and  became  officid  mistress  of  the  king. 
Her  influence  over  the  monarch  was  absolute  until  his  death, 
and  courtiers  and  ministers  were  in  favour  or  disgrace  with  him 
in  exact  accordance  with  her  wishes.  The  due  de  Choiseul,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  her,  was  disgraced  in  17  71;  and  the 
due  d'Aiguillon,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  her  lover, 
took  his  place,  and  in  concert  with  her  governed  the  monarch. 
Louis  XV,  built  for  her  the  magnificent  mansion  of  Ludennes. 
At  his  death  in  1774  an  order  of  his  successor  banished  her  to 
the  abbey  of  Pont-aux-Dames,  near  Meaux,  but,  the  queen 
interceding  for  her,  the  king  in  the  following  year  gave  her 
permission  to  reside  at  Ludennes  with  a  pension.  Here  she  led 
a  retired  life  with  the  comte  de  Coss^-Brissac,  and  was  visited 
there  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  the  emperor  Joseph  U.,  among 
many  other  distinguished  men.  Having  gone  to  England  in  1 792 
to  endeavour  to  raise  money  on  hei^  jewels,  she  was  on  her  return 
accused  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribimal  of  having  dissipated 
the  treasures  of  the  state,  conspired  against  the  republic,  and 
worn,  in  London,  "  mourning  for  the  tyrant."  She  was  con- 
demned to  death  on  the  7th  of  December  1793,  and  beheaded 
the  same  evening.  Her  contemporaries,  scorning  her  low  birth 
rather  than  her  vices,  attributed  to  her  a  malidous  political  rWe 
of  which  she  was  at  heart  incapable,  and  have  done  scant  justice 
to  her  quick  wit,  her  frank,  but  gradous  manners,  and  her  seduc- 
tive beauty.  The  volume  of  Lettres  et  Anecdotes  (1779)  which 
bears  her  name  was  not  written  by  her. 

See  E.  and  J.  de  Goncourt,  La  du  Barry  (Paris,  1880);  C.  Vatel, 
Histoire  de  Madame  du  Barry  (i 882-1 863),  based  on  sources;  R. 
Douglas,  The  Life  emd  Times  of  Madame  du  Barry  (London,  1896}. 

DU  BARTAS*  QUIIXAUMB  OB  SALUSTE,  Seignettr  (1544- 
1590),  French  poet,  was  bom  near  Auch  in  1544.  He  was 
employed  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  England,  Denmark  and 
Scotland;  and  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  Gascony, 
under  the  marshal  de  Martingan.  He  was  a  convinced  Huguenot, 
and  cherished  the  idea  of  writing  a  great  religious  epic  in  which 
biblical  characters  and  Christian  sentiment  were  to  supplant 
the  pagan  mise  en  schne  then  in  fashion.  His  first  epic,  Judith, 
appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  La  Muse  ckrStienne  (Bordeaux, 
1573).  This  was  followed  five  years  later  by  his  principal  work. 
La  Sepmaine^  a  poem  on  the  creation  of  the  world.  This  work 
was  held  by  admirers  of  du  Bartas  to  put  him  on  a  level  with 
Ronsard,  and  thirty  editions  of  it  were  printed  within  six  years 
after  its  appearance.  Its  religious  tone  and  fanciful  style  made 
it  a  great  favourite  in  England,  where  the  author  was  called  the 
*'  divine  "  du  Bartas,  and  placed  on  an  equality  with  Ariosto. 
Spenser,  Hall  and  Ben  Jonson,  all  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
what  seems  to  us  a. most  uninteresting  poem.  King  James  VI. 
of  Scotland  tried  his  "  prentice  hand  '*  at  the  translation  of  du 
Bartas's  poem  VUranie,  and  the  compliment  was  returned  by 
the  French  writer,  who  translated,  as  La  Lepanthe^  James's  poem 
on  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  Du  Bartas  began  the  publication  of 
the  Seconde  Semaine  in  1584.  He  aimed  at  a  great  epic  which 
should  stretch  from  the  story  of  the  creation  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  Of  this  great  scheme  he  only  executed  a  part, 
marked  by  a  certain  elevation  of  style,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in 
acclimatizing  the  religious  epic  in  France.  The  work  is  spoiled 
by  a  constant  tendency  to  moralize,  and  is  filled  with  the  in- 
discriminate information  that  passed  under  the  name  of  science 
in  the  i6th  century.  Du  Bartas,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
writer,  brought  the  Ronsardist  tradition  into  dispute.  He 
introduced  many  unwieldy  compounds  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  the  French  lan^age,  and  in  his  borrowings  from  old  French, 
from  provindal  malects  and  from  Latin,  he  failed  to  show  the 
sure  instinct  and  prudence  of  Ronsard  and  du  Bellay.    He  was 


also  guilty  of  redupUcatiog  the  first  syllables  of  words,  pfodudng 
such  expressions  as  pipHUler,  sousouflantes.  Du  Bartas  died 
in  July  1590  in  Paris  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Ivry. 


Josuah  Sylvester  translated  the  Sepmaine  ia  1598 ;  other  English 
anslations  from  du  Bartas  are  The  Historie  of  Judith  . . .  (1584), 
by  Thomas  Hudson;  of  portions  of  the  "  Weeks  "  (1625)  by  Wiuiam 
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Lisle  (1569*1637),  the  Anglo-Saxon  scholar;  Urantd  (1580),  by 
Robert  Ashley  (1565-1641) ;  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (see  Florio's 
dedication  of  the  second  book  of  bb  translation  of  Montaip^e  to 
Lady  Rich)  wrote  a  translation  of  the  first  "  Week,*'  which  is  lost. 
The  CEuvres  computes  of  du  Bartas  were  printed  at  Paris  (1579), 
Paris  and  Bordeaux  (161 1  )•  See  also  G.  Pdussier,  La  Vie  et  tes  emvres 
de  du  Bartas  (1883). 

DUBAWNTy  or  Doobaitnt  (Indian  Toohaung,  i.e.  turbid),  a 
river  of  Mackenzie  and  Keewatin  districts,  Canada.  It  rises  in 
Wholdaia  (or  Daly)  Lake,  in  104*^  20'  W.  and  60*^  15'  N.,  and 
flows  northward  to  its  confluence  with  the  Thelon  river,  and 
thence  eastward  to  Chesterfield  Inlet,  an  arm  of  Hudson  Bay. 
It  passes  through  numerous  lake-expansions,  including  Dubawnt 
Lake,  with  an  area  of  1700  sq.  m.  and  an  altitude  of  500  ft.  above 
the  sea;  Aberdeen,  altitude  130  ft.;  and  Baker,  30  ft.  From 
the  head  of  Whcddaia  Lake  to  the  head  of  Chesterfield  Inlet  is 
750  m.  and  thence  to  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  Bay  125  m.  The 
river  is  shallow,  and  banks  and  bed  are  chiefly  composed  of 
boulders;  grassy  slopes,  however,  occur  at  intervals  along  its 
banks,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Dubawnt  Lake,  and  are  the 
feeding  grounds  of  large  bands  of  cariboo.  Discovered  in  1776 
by  Samuel  Heame,  the  Dubawnt  was  explored  by  J.  B.  Tyrrell 
in  1893,  and  the  Thelon  by  David  Hanbury  in  1899. 

See  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  for  i8g6 
(printed  1898). 

DUBBO,  a  municipal  town  of  Lincoln  coimty.  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  on  the  Macquarie  river,  278  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of 
Sydney.  Pop.  (1901)  3409.  It  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing 
town  in  a  pastoral  district,  in  part  also  cidtivated.  Coal  and 
copper  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

DU  BELLAT«  GUILLAUME,  SiEim  de  Langey  (1491-1543), 
French  soldier  and  diplomat,  was  born  at  the  chateau  of  Glatigny, 
near  Montmirail,  in  1491.  His  father,  Louis  du  Bellay-Langey, 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  Angevin  family  of  du  Bellay,  which 
from  the  14th  century  was  distinguished  in  the  service  of  the 
dukes  of  Anjou  and  afterwards  of  the  kings  of  France;  and 
Louis  had  six  sons,  who  were  among  the  best  servants  of  Francis  I. 
GuUlaume,  the  eldest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of 
the  tinie;  a  brave  soldier,  a  humanist  and  a  historian,  he  was 
above  all  the  most  able  diplomat  at  the  command  of  Francis  I., 
prodigiously  active,  and  excelling  in  secret  negotiations.  He 
entered  the  military  service  at  an  early  age,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Pavia  (1525)  and  shared  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  His  skill 
and  devotion  attached  him  to  the  king.  His  missions  to  Spaiui 
Italy,  England  and  Germany  were  innumerable;  sent  three 
times  to  England  in  1529-1530,  he  was  occupied  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  C^ambrai  and  also  with  the  question  of 
Henry  VIII.  *s  divorce,  and  with  the  help  of  his  brother  Jean, 
then  bishop  of  Paris,  he  obtained  a  decision  favourable  to  Henry 
Vin.  from  the  Sorbonne  (July  2,  1530).  From  1532  to  1536, 
though  he  went  three  times  to  England,  he  was  principally 
employed  in  uniting  the  German  princes  against  Charles  V.; 
in  May  1532  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Scheyem  with  the  dukes 
of  Bavaria,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  in  January  1534  the  treaty  of  Augsburg.  During  the  war 
of  1537  Francis  I.  sent  him  on  missions  to  Piedmont;  he  was 
governor  of  Turin  from  December  1537  till  the  end  of  1539,  and 
subsequently  replacing  Marshal  d'Annebaut  as  governor  of  the 
whole  of  Piedmont,  he  displayed  great  capacity  in  organization. 
But  at  the  end  of  1542,  overwhelmed  by  work,  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  France,  and  died  near  Lyons  on  the  9th  of  January 
1543.  Rabelais,  an  e3re- witness,  has  left  a  moving  story  of  his 
death  {Panta gruel,  iii.  eh.  21,  and  iv,  eh.  27).  He  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  of  Le  Mans,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  with  the  inscription,  "  Ci  gtt  Langey,  dont  la 
plume  et  l'€pit  Ont  surmonti  Cicfron  et  Pomp6e  ";  Charles  V. 
is  said  to  have  remarked  that  Langey,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts, 
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did  morei  imscldef  mid  thwatted  m6Te  schemed  than  aU  tlie 
French  together. 

•  Guillaiune  dti  BeUay  was  the  devcrted  protector  of  freedom 
of  thought;  without  actually  joining  the  reformers,  he  defended 
the  innovators  against  their  fanatical  opponents.  In  1534- 
1535  be  even  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  bring  about  a  meeting 
between  Frands  I.  and  Melanchthon;  and  in  1541  he  intervened 
in  favour  of  the  Vaudois.  Rabelais  was  the  most  famous  of  his 
clients,  and  followed  him  to  Piedmont  from  1540  to  1542. 
GuiUaume  was  himself  a  valuable  historian,  and  a  clear  and 
pKcise  writer.  He  imitated  Livy  in  his  Ogdaades,  a  history  of 
the  rivalry  between  Francis  I.  and  the  emperor  from  1521,  of 
which,  though  he  had  no  time  to  finish  it,  important  fragments 
remain,  inserted  by*  his  brother  Martin  du  Bellay  (d.  1559)  in 
his  MSmaires  (1569).  The  celebrated  Instructions^  reprinted  as 
TraU€  de  la  discipline  milUaire  in  1554  and  1592,  was  formerly 
attributed  to  him,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  he  could  not  have 
written  it  (see  Bayle,  Diet,  Hist,  1.  502,  and  J&hns,  Geschichte  der 
Kriegsvnss^nschaftenf  i.  498  seq.) ;  this  work,  however,  is  of  the 
highest  value  for  the  study  of  theniilitaryart  of  the  i6th  century; 
in  1550  an  Italian,  in  1567  a  Spanish,  and  in  1594  and  1619 

German  translations  were  published. 

See  also  the  edition  of  Martm  du  Bellay's  MSmcires  by  Michaud 
and  Poujoulat  (1^38),  cuid  BourriUy's  Fragments  de  ta  premiere 
Ogdoade  (Paris,  1905).  There  is  an  excellent  study  of  GuiUaume 
du  Bellay  by  V.  L.  Bourrilly  (Paris,  1905).  (J.  I.) 

DU  BBLLAY»  JEAN  {c,  1493-1560),  French  cardinal  and 
diplomat,  younger  brother  of  GuiUaume  du  Bellay,  appears  as 
bishop  of  Bayonne  in  1526,  member  of  the  privy  council  in  1530, 
and  bishop  of  Paris  in  1532.  Supple  and  clever,  he  was  well 
fitted  for  a  diplomatic  career,  and  carried  out  several  missions 
in  England  (1527-1534)  and  Rome  (1534-1536).  In  1535  he 
received  his  cardinal's  hat;  in  1 536-1 537  he  was  nominated 
"  lieutenant-general "  to  the  king  at  Paris  and  in  the  lie  de 
France,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  defence 
against  the  imperialists.  When  GuiUaume  du  Bellay  went  to 
Piedmont,  Jean  was  put  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  with  the 
German  Protestants,  principaUy  through  the  humanist  Johann 
Sturm  and  the  historian  Johann  Sleldan.  In  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  cardinal  du  BeUay  was  in  favour  with  the 
duchesse  d'fitampes,  and  received  a  number  of  benefices — the 
bishopric  of  Limoges  (1541),  archbishopric  of  Bordeaux  (1544)1 
bishopric  of  LeMans  (1546);  but  his  influence  in  the  coundl  was 
supplanted  by  that  of  Cardinal  de  Toumon.  Under  Henry  II., 
being  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  aU  the  servants  of  Francis  I.,  he 
was  sent  to  Rome  (1547),  and  he  obtained  eight  votes  in  the  con- 
clave which  foUowed  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  III.  After  three  quiet 
years  passed  in  retirement  in  France  (i 550-1 553)>  ^^  was  charged 
with  a  new  mission  to  Pope  JuHus  III.  and  took  with  him  to  Rome 
his  young  cousin  the  poet  Joachim  du  Bellay  (^.r.).  He  Hved 
in  Rome  thenceforth  in  great  state.  In  1555  he  was  nominated 
bishop  of  Ostia  and  dean  of  the  Sacred  CoUege,  an  appointment 
which  was  disapproved  of  by  Henry  11.  and  brought  him  into 
fresh  disgrace,  lasting  tiU  his  death  in  Rome  on  the  i6th  of 
February  1560.  Less  resolute  and  reUable  than  his  brother 
GuiUaume,  the  cardinal  had  briUiant  qualities,  and  an  open  and 
free  mind.  He  was  on  the  side  of  toleration  and  protected  the 
reformers.  Budaeus  was  his  friend,  Rabelais  his  faithful  secretary 
and  doctor ;  men  of  letters,  Uke  fitienne  Dolet,  and  the  poet 
Salmon  Macrin,  were  indebted  to  him  for  assistance.  An  orator 
and  writer  of  Latin  verse,  he  left  three  books  of  graceful  Latin 
poems  (printed  with  Salmon  Macrin's  Odes^  1 546,  by  R.  Estienne), 
and  some  other  compositions,  including  Prancisci  Francorum 
regis  epistola  apologetica  ( 1 542) .  His  voluminous  correspondence, 
mostly  in  MS.,  is  remarkable  for  its  verve  and  picturesque 
quaUty. 

Bibliography. — ^The  Biblioth^ue  Nationate  at  Paris  has  numer- 
ous unpublished  letters  of  Jean,  du  Bellay.  See  also  Ribier,  Lettres 
et  mSmoires  d*e^tat  (Paris,  1666) ; .  V.  L.  Bourrilly  and  P.  de  Vaissi^re, 
Atnbassade  de  Jea^n  du  Bellay  mAngleierrei  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1905^ 
marquis  de  la,  J6n<(\xi^0t  Le  Gar^Hnal  du  BeHay  (Aiengon;  1887): 
Heulhard,  RabekUsj  ses  opyages  er^  Italie  .(Pans,  a89i).;  Chamaxdi 
Jqachim  du  Bellay  (Lille,  iQOo);  V'  L-  Bourrilly,  GuiUaume  du 
Bttlay  (Piis;  10057;  "'Jeaifdd  Bellay,  le^  protestantsetlaSorbonne" 


in  die  BuUeHn  du  Pratestamiisme  frangais  (1903^  1904/) ;  and  ''  it 
Sleidan  et  le  Cardinal  du  Bellay,"  in  the  BuOeUn.-^c.  (igoir  i9o6). 

DU  BELLAY*  JOACHIM  (c.  1522-1560),  French  poet  and 
critic,  member  of  the  Pl^iade,  was  born^  at  the  chd.teau  of  La 
Turmeliere,  not  far  from  Lir6,  near  Angers,  bei^g  the  son  of  Jeaa 
du  Bellay,  sdgneur  de  Gonnor,  cousin-german  of  the  cardinal 
Jean  du  Bellay  and  of  GuiUaume  du  Bellay.  Both  his  parents 
died  while  he  was  still  a  child,  and  he  was  left  to  the  guardianship 
of  his  elder  brother,  Ren6  du  Bellay,  who  neglected  his  education, 
leaving  him  to  nm  wild  at  La  Turmeliere.  When  he  was  twenty- 
three,  however,  he  received  permission  to  go  to  Poitiers  to  study 
law,  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  his  obtaining  perferment  through 
his  kinsman  the  Cardinal  Jean  du  BeUay.  At  Poitiers  he  came 
in  contact  with  the  humanist  Marc  Antoine  Muret,  and  with 
Jean  Salmon  Macrin  (1490-1557),  a  Latin  poet  famous  in  his 
day.  There  too  he  probably  met  Jacques  Peletier  du  Mans,  who 
had  published  a  translation  of  the  Arspoetica  of  Horace,  with  a 
preface  in  which  much  of  the  programme  advocated  later  by  the 
P16iade  is  to  be  found  in  outUne. 

It  was  probably  in  1547  that  du  BeUay  met  Ronsard  in  an 
inn  on  the  way  to  Poitiers,  an  event  which  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  French  school  of  Renaissance  poetry. 
The  two  had  much  in  common,  and  immediately  became  fast 
friends.  Du  BeUay  returned  with  Ronsard  to  Paris  to  join  the 
circle  of  students  of  the  humanities  attached  to  Jean  Daurat 
(g.v.)  at  the  CoUdge  de  Coqueret.  While  Ronsard  and  Antoine  de 
Baif  were  most  influenced  by  Greek  models,  ,du  BeUay  was  more 
especiaUy  a  Latinist,  and  perhaps  his  preference  for  a  language 
so  nearly  connected  with  his  own  had  some  part  in  determining 
the  more  national  and  familiar  note  of  his  poetry.  In  1548 
appeared  the  Art  poitique  of  Thomas  SibUet,  who  enunciatoi 
many  of  the  ideas  that  Ronsard  and  his  foUowers  had  at  heart, 
though  with  essential  differences  in  the  point  of  view,  since  he 
held  up  as  models  C16ment  Marot  and  his  disciples.  Ronsard 
and  his  friends  dissented  violently  from  SibUet  on  tins  and  other 
points,  and  they  doubtless  felt  a  natural  resentment  at  finding 
their  ideas  forestalled  and)  m^Mreover,  inadequately  presented. 
The  famous  manifesto  of  the  Pl^iade,  the  Dejfence  ei  tUustration 
de  la  langue  fran^oyse  (1549),  was  at  once  a,  complement  and  a 
refutation  of  SibUet's  treatise.  This  book  was  the  expression 
of  the  Hterary  principles  of  the  P16iade  as  a  whole,  but  although 
Ronsard  was  the  chosen  leader,  its  redaction  was  entrusted  to 
du  Bellay.  To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  reforms  aimed  at  by 
the  P16iade,  the  Dejfence  should  be  further  considered  in  con- 
nexion with  Ronsard's  AbrigS  d*art  poitique  and  his  preface  to 
the  Franciade.  Du  BeUay  maintained  that  the  French  language 
as  it  was  then  constituted  was  too  poor  to  serve  as  a  medium 
for  the  higher  forms  of  poetry,  but  he  contended  that  by  proper 
cultivation  it  might  be  brought  on  a  level  with  the  classical 
tongues.  He  condemned  those  who  despaired  of  their  mother 
tongue,  and  used  Latin  for  their  more  serious  and  ambitious 
work.  For  translations  from  the  ancients  he  would  substitute 
imitations.  Not  only  were  the  forms  of  classical  poetry  to  be 
imitated,  but  a  separate  poetic  language  and  style,  distinct  from 
those  employed  in  prose,  were  to  be  used.  The  French  language 
was  to  be  enriched  by  a  development  of  its  internal  resources  4nd 
by  discreet  borrowing  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Both  du  Bellay 
and  Ronsard  laid  stress  on  the  necessity  of  prudence  in  these 
borrowings,  and  both  repudiated  the  charge  of  wishing  to  latinize 
their  mother  tongue.  The  book  was  a  spirited  defence  of  poetry 
and  of  the  possibiUties  of  the  French  language;  it  was  also  a 
declaration  of  war  on  those  writers  who  held  less  heroic  views. 

The  violent  attacks  made  by  du  BeUay  on  Marot  and  his 
foUowers,  and  on  SibUet,  did  not  go  unanswered.  SibUet  repHed 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  (1549)  of  the  Iphigenia  of  Euri- 
pides; GuiUaume  des  Autels,  a  Lyonnese  poet,  rq>roached 
du  BeUay  with  ingratitude  to  his  predecessors,  and  showed  the 
weakness  of  his  argument  for  imitation  as  opposed  to  translation 
in  a  digression  jji  his  R^plique  aux  fwrieuses.  defenses  4$  Louis 
Meigret   (Lyons,   1550) ;   Barthdlemy   Aneau,  xegent   of    the 

^For  the  date  of.hia  birth,  comn^only  gi>^n  as  i}525f  aee.H, 
Chamard, '/oocKw  i«  Bd//ay  (Lille,  1900).' ' 
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CoU^dpUfri:u^^at],yoDS|ftttajcked  himm}mQuiniUHaraiiQfi 
(Lyons,  X551),  tbe  authorship  of  which  was  commoBly  attributed 
to  Chaxl^  Foat&ii^e.  Aneau  pointed  out  the  ol^viom  incon- 
sistency of  inculcating  imitatioi^  of  the  ancients  and  depreciating 
native  poets  in  a  work  professing  to  be  a  defence  of  the  French 
language.  Du  Bellay  replied  to  h|s  various  assailants  in  a  preface 
to  the  second  edition  (1550)  of  nb,  sonnet  sequence  Olive,  with 
which  he  also  published  two  polemical  p>oems,  the  Musagnaech 
tnachie,  and  an  ode  addressed  to  Ronsard,  Contrc  hs  envieux 
poetes,  Olive,  a  collection  of  love-sonnets  written  in  close 
imitation  of  Petrarch,  first  appeared  in  1549.  With  it  were 
printed  thirteen  odes  entitled  Vers  lyriques.  Olive  has  been 
supposed  to  be  an  anagram  for  the  name  of  a  Mile  Viole,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  of  real  passion  in  the  poems,  and  they 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  Petrarcan  exercise,  especially 
as,  in  the  second  edition,  the  dedication  to  his  lady  is  exchanged 
for  one  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  sister  of  Henry  U.  Du  Bellay 
did  not  actually  introduce  the  sonnet  into  French  poetry,  but 
he  acclimatized  it;  and  when  the  fashion  of  sonneteering  became 
a  mania  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  ridicule  its  excesses. 

About  this  time  du  Bellay  had  a  serious  illness  of  two  years' 
duration,  from  which  dates  the  beginning  of  his  deafness.  He  had 
further  anxieties  in  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew.  The  boy 
died  in  1553,  and  Joachim,  who  had  up  to  this  time  borne  the 
title  of  sieur  de  Lir6,  became  seigneur  of  Gonnor.  In  1 549  he  had 
published  a  RecueU  de  poisiesdedxcoXedto  the  PrincessMarguerite. 
This  was  followed  in  1552  by  a  version  of  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Aeneid,  with  other  translations  and  some  occasional  poems. 
In  the  next  year  he  went  to  Rome  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
Cardinal  du  Bellay.  To  the  beginning  of  his  four  and  a  half  years' 
residence  in  Italy  belong  the  forty-seven  sonnets  of  his  AtUiquiUs 
de  Rome,  which  were  rendered  into  English  by  Edmund  Spenser 
(The  Ruins  of  Rome,  1591).  These  sonnets  were  more  personal 
and  less  imitative  than  the  Olive  sequence,  and  struck  a  note 
which  was  revived  in  later  French  literature  by  Volney  and 
Chateaubriand.  His  stay  in  Rome  was,  however,  a  real  exile. 
His  duties  were  those  of  an  intendant.  He  had  to  meet  the 
cardinal's  creditors  and  to  find  money  for  the  expenses  of  the 
household.  Nevertheless  he  foimd  many  friends  among  Italian 
scholars,  and  formed  a  dose  friendship  with  another  exiled  poet 
whose  circumstances  were  similar  to  his  own,  Olivier  de  Magny. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  sojourn  in  Rome  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  a  Roman  lady  called  Faustine,  who  appears  in  his  poetry 
as  Columba  and  Columbelle.  This  passion  finds  its  clearest 
expression  in  the  Latin  poems.  Faustine  was  guarded  by  an 
old  and  jealous  husband,  and  du  BeUay's  eventual  conquest 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his  departure  for  Paris  at 
the  end  of  August  1557.  In  the  next  year  he  published  the  poems 
he  had  brought  back  with  him  from  Rome,  the  Latin  PoemcUa, 
the  ArUiquUis  de  Rome,  the  Jeux  rustiques,  and  the  191  sonnets 
of  the  Re&rets,  the  greater  number  of  which  were  written  in  Italy. 
The  Regrets  show  that  he  had  advanced  far  beyond  the  theories  of 
ih^Deffence.  The  simplicity  and  tenderness  speciallycharacteristic 
of  du  Bellay  appear  in  the  sonnets  teUing  of  his  unlucky  passion 
for  Faustine,  and  of  his  nostalgia  for  the  banks  of  the  Loire. 
Among  them  are  some  satirical  sonnets  describing  Roman 
manners,  and  the  later  ones  written  after  his  return  to  Paris 
are  often  appeals  for  patronage.  -  His  intimate  relations  with 
Ronsard  were  not  renewed;  but  he  formed  a  close  friendship 
with  the  scholar  Jean  de  Morel,  whose  house  was  the  centre  of  a 
learned  society.  In  1559  du  Bellay  published  at  Poitiers  La 
NowoeUe  Manihre  de  faire  son  profit  des  lettres,  a  satirical  epistle 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Adrien  Turnebe,  and, with  it  Le  PoHe 
courtisan,  which  introduced  the  formal  satire  into  French  {>oetry. 
These  were  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  J.  Quintil  du 
Troussay,  and  the  courtier-poet  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
Melin  de  Saint-Gelais,  with  whom  du  Bellay  had  always,  however, 
been  on  friendly  terms. 

A  long  and  eloquent  Discours  au  roi  (detailing  the  duties  of  a 
prince,  and  translated  from  a  Latin  original  written  by  Michel 
de  rH6pital,  now  lost)  was  dedicated  to  Francis  II.  in  1559, 
and  is  said  to  have  secured  for  the  poet  a  tardy  pension.    In 


Fans  b^  waiS  atill  in  th»  eia|4oy  of. the  caxdiiUd,  who  dekgatod 
to  him  the  lay  patronage  which  he  still  retained  in  the  diocete. 
In  the  exercise  of  these  functions  Jdachim  quarrelled  with 
Eustache  du  Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris,  wiio  prejudiced  his  relations 
with  the  cardinal,  less  cordial  since  the  publication  of  the  out- 
spoken Regrets.  His  chief  patron,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  to  whom 
he  was  sincerely  attached,  had  gone  to  Savoy*  Du  Bellay's  health 
was  weak;  his  deafness  seriously  hindered  his  official  dutied; 
and  on  the  ist  of  January  1 560  he  died.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  in  priest's  orders,  but  he  was  a  clerk,  and  as  such  held 
various  preferments.  He  had  at  one  time  been  a  canon  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  and  was  accordingly  buried  in  the  cathedral. 
The  statement  that  he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Bordeaux 
during  the  last  year  of  life  is  unauthenticated  by  documentary 
evidence  and  is  ,in  itself  extremely  improbable. 

Bibliography. — ^The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  J.  du  Bellay  is 
(Ewores  fraugaises  (2  vols.,  1866-1867),  edited  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  C.  Marty-Laveaux  in  his  PUiade  frangaise.  His  (Euores 
choisies  were  published  by  L.  Becq  de  Fouqui^res  in  1876.  The  chief 
sounoe  of  his  biography  is  his  own  poetry,  especially  the  Latin  elegy 
addressed  to  Jean  de  Morel,  **  Elefia  ad  Janum  MoreUum  Ebredu- 
nensem,Pylaismsuum"  printed  with  a  volume  of  ^«nfa  (Paris,  1569). 
A  study  of  his  life  and  writings  by  H.  Chamard,  forming  vol.  viii. 
of  the  Travaux  ei  mhnoiresde  runipersiUde  Litis  (Lille,  1900),  contains 
all  the  available  information  and  corrects  many  common  errors.  See 
also  Sainte-Beuve,  Taldeau  de  la  poSsie  frangaise  au  XVI'  sUde 
(1828);  La  Difense  et  iUust.  de  la  langue  francaise  (1905),  with  bio- 
graphical and  critical  introduction  by  Leon  S^h6,  who  also  wrote 
Joachim  du  Bellay,  documents  nouoeaux  et  inidits  (1880),  and  pub- 
lished in  1903  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  (Euvres; 
LeUres  de  Joachim  du  Bellay  (1884),  edited  by  P.  de  Nolhac;  G. 
Wyndham,  Ronsard  and  La  PUiade  (1906) ;  H.  Belloc,  Avril  (1905) ; 
A.  Tilley,  The  Literature  of  the  French  Renaissance  (2  vols.,  1904). 

DUBLIN*  a  coimty  of  Ireland  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  N.  by  Co.  Meath,  £.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  S.  by  Wicklow, 
and  W.  by  Odare  and  Meath.  With  the  exception  of  Louth 
and  Carlow,  Dublin  is  the  smallest  county  in  Ireland,  haviAg  aa 
area  of  218,873  acres,  or  about  342  sq.  m.  The  northern  portion 
is  flat,  and  the  soil  good,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  Meath; 
but  on  the  southern  side  the  land  rises  into  elevations  of  con* 
siderable  height.  The  mountains  are  chiefly  covered  with  heath, 
except  where  a  subsidence  in  the  ground  affords  a  nucleus  for 
the  formation  of  bog,  with  which  about  2000  acres  are  covered. 
There  are  also  a  few  small  tracts  of  bog  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  county.  The  mountain  district  is  well  adapted  for  timber. 
The  northern  coast  of  the  county  from  Balbriggan  to  Howth 
has  generally  a  sandy  shoore,  and  affords  only  the  small  harbours 
of  Balbriggan  and  Skerries.  In  the  promontory  of  Howth,  the 
coast  suddenly  assumes  a  bolder  aspect;  and  between  the  town 
of  Howth  and  the  rocky  islet  of  Ireland's  Eye  an  unsuccessful 
artiflcial  harbour  was  constructed.  Kingstown  harbour  on  the 
south  side  of  Dublin  Bay  superseded  this,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
in  the  county.  Dalkey  Island,  about  22  acres  in  extent,  lies 
about  midway  between  Kingstown  harbour  and  the  beautiful 
bay  of  Elilliney.  North  of  Howth  lies  Lambay  Island,  about  6oq 
acres  in  area.  Shell  flsh,  espedally  lobsters,  are  taken  here  in 
abundance.  Small  islets  lie  farther  north  off  Skerries;  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  that  known  as  Inispatrick,  routed  as  the 
flrst  landing-place  of  St  Patrick,  and  having  the  ruins  of  a  church 
said  to  be  the  saint's  first  foundation,  though  it  shares  this 
reputation  with  other  sites-  Ireland's  Eye,  off  Howth,  is  a  very 
picturesque  rock  with  about  54  acres  of  grass  land.  It  has 
afforded  great  room  for  geological  disquisition.  The  chief  river 
in  the  coimty  is  the  Liffey,  which  rises  in  the  Wicklow  mountains 
about  12  m.  S.W.  of  DubHn,  and,  after  running  about  50  m,, 
empties  itself  into  Dublin  Bay.  The  course  of  the  river  is  so 
tortuous  that  40  m.  may  be  traversed  and  only  zo  gained  in 
direction.  The  scenery  along  the  ba^ks  of  the  Liffey  is  remark- 
ably beautiful.  The  mountains  which .  occupy  the  southern 
border  of  the  county  are  the  extremities,  of  the  great  group 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  county  Wicklow.  The  principal 
summits  are  the  group  containing  Glendoo  (1919  ft.)  and  Two 
Rock  (1699  ft.)  within  the  county,  and  the  border  group  of 
Kippure,  reaching  in  that  summit  a  height  of  2475  ft.  The 
grandest  features  of  these  hills  are  the  great  natural  ravines 
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which  open  in  them,  the  most  extraordinary  being  the  Scalp 
through  which  the  traveller  passes  from  Dublin  to  Wicklow. 

Geology. — On  the  north  a  Silurian  upland  stretches,  falKng  to  the 
sea  at  Balbriggan,  where  f  oesilif erous  strata  contain  contemporaneous 
volcanic  rocks.  A  limestone  of  Bala  age  comes  out  under  shales  and 
andesites  in  the  promontory  of  Portrane,  and  rocks  of  the  same 
series  occur  in  the  bold  island  of  Lambav,  associated  with  a  laree 
mass  of  dark  green  porphyritic  andesite  (tne  "  Lambay  porphyry  '^. 
Silurian  rocks  reappear  at  Tailaght  in  the  south-west,  where  the 
^nite  of  Leinster  rises  through  uiem.  forming  a  moorland  2000  ft. 
m  height  only  a  few  miles  south  of  Dublin.  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
seen  at  Donabate  and  Newcastle,  leads  up  into  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, which  is  often  darkened  by  mud  and  even  shaly  ("  calpy  " 
type).  This  rock  produces  a  fairly  level  country,  both  north  and 
soutn  of  the  valley  of  the  Li£Fey,  although  the  beds  are  ^eatly 
folded.  Beds  of  a  hi^er  Carboniferous  zone  are  retained  m  syn- 
clinals near  Rush.  The  rugged  peninsula  of  Howth,  connected 
by  a  raised  bench  with  the  mainland,  is  formed  of  old  quartzites 
and  shales,  crushed  and  folded,  and  probably  of  Cambrian  age. 
The  rocks  of  the  county  show  many  signs  of  ice-action,  and  boulder- 
clays  and  drift-gravels  cover  the  lowland,  the  latter  being  banked  up 
on  the  mountain-slopes  to  heights  of  1200  ft.  or  more.  Much  of  this 
fflacial  material  has  been  imported  from  the  area  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
Lead-ore  has  been  mined  at  the  aanite-contact  at  Ballycorus. 

Industries. — The  extension  of  Uublin  city  and  its  suburbs  has  no 
doubt  had  its  influence  on  the  decrease  of  acreage  under  both  tillage 
and  pasture.  Oats  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops,  but  live 
stock,  especially  cattle,  receives  greater  attention.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  holdings  are  of  the  smallest,  nearly  one-half  of  those 
beneath  fifteen  acres  being  also  beneath  one  acre.  The  manufactures 
of  the  county  are  mainly  confined  to  the  city  and  suburbs,  but  there 
is  manufacture  of  cotton  hosiery  at  Balbriggan.  The  haddock, 
herring  and  other  fisheries,  both  deep-sea  and  coastal,  are  important, 
and  Kln^town  is  the  headquarters  of  the  fishery  district.  The 
salmon  fishery  district  of  Dublin  also  affords  considerable  employ- 
ment. As  containing  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  the  communications 
of  the  county  are  naturally  good,  several  important  railways  and 
two  canals  converging  upon  the  city  of  Dublin,  under  the  head  of 
which  they  are  considered. 

PopukUion  and  Administration. — The  population  (148,210  in 
189 1 ;  157,568  in  1 901)  shows  a  regular  increase,  which,  however, 
is  not  consistent  from  year  to  year.  About  70%  are  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Protestant  Episcopalians  (24%)  standing  next. 
The  chief  towns,  apart  from  the  capital,  are  Balbriggan  (pop. 
2236),  Blackrock  (8719),  Dalkey  (3398),  Killiney  and  Ballybrack 
(2744),  Pembroke  (25,799),  Rathmines  and  Rathgar  (32,602), 
and  the  important  port  of  Kingstown  (i  7,377) .  These  are  urban 
districts.  Skerries,  Howth  and  Rush  are  small  maritime  towns. 
There  are  nine  baronies  in  the  county,  which,  including  the  city 
of  Dublin,  are  divided  into  100  parishes,  all  within  the  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Dublin.  Assizes  are  held  in 
Dublin,  and  quarter  sessions  also  in  the  capital,  and  at  Bal- 
briggan, Kilmainham,  Kingstown  and  Swords.  Previous  to  the 
union  with  Great  Britain,  this  county  returned  ten  representatives 
to  the  Irish  Parliament, — two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city, 
two  for  the  university,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of 
Swords  and  Newcastle.  The  county  parliamentary  divisions  are 
now  two,  north  and  south,  each  returning  one  member.  The 
city  of  Dublin  constitutes  a  separate  county. 

History. — ^Dublin  is  among  the  counties  generally  considered 
to  have  been  formed  by  King  John,  and  comprised  the  chief 
portion  of  country  within  the  English  pale.  The  limits  of  the 
county,  however,  were  uncertain,  and  underwent  many  changes 
before  they  were  fixed.  As  late  as  the  17th  century  the  moun- 
tainous country  south  of  Dublin  offered  a  retreat  to  the  lawless, 
and  it  was  not  until  1606  that  the  boundaries  of  the  county 
received  definition  in  this  direction,  along  with  the  formation 
of  the  county  Wicklow.  Although  so  near  the  seat  of  government 
67,142  acres  of  profitable  land  were  forfeited  in  the  Rebellion  of 
1641  and  34,536  acres  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  1867  the 
most  formidable  of  the  Fenian  risings  took  place  near  the  village 
of  Tailaght,  about  7  m.  from  the  city.  The  rebels,  who  numbered 
from  500  to  700,  were  found  wandering  at  dawn,  some  by  a  small 
force  of  constabulary  who,  having  in  vain  called  upon  them  to 
yield,  fired  and  wounded  five  of  them;  but  the  great  bulk  of 
them  were  overtaken  by  the  troops  under  Lord  Strathnairn, 
who  captured  them  with  ease  and  marched  them  into  the  city. 
There  are  numerous  antiquities  in  the  county.  Raths  or  en- 
campments are  frequent,  and  those  at  Raheny,  Coolock,  Lucan, 


with  the  large  specimen  at  ShankiU  or  Rathmichad  near  the 
Scalp  pass  may  be  mentioned.  Cromlechs  occur  in  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  at  Howth,  and  elsewhere.  There  are  fine  round 
towers  at  Swords,  Lusk  and  Clondalkin,  and  there  is  the  stump 
of  one  at  Rathmichad. 

DUBLIN,  a  city,  county  of  a  city,  parliamentary  borough 
and  seaport,  and  the  metropolis  of  Irdand,  in  the  province  of 
Leinster.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  the  Irish  Sea,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  about  midway  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island, 
334  m.  W.N.W.  of  London  by  the  Holyhead  route,  and  70  m.  W. 
of  Holyhead  on  the  coast  of  Anglesey,  Wales.  (For  map,  see 
Ireland.)    Its  population  in  1901  was  290,638. 

Site,  Streets  and  Buildings. — Dublin  lies  on  the  great  central 
limestone  district  which  stretches  across  the  island  from  the  Irish 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
Liffey.  Its  situation  is  justly  admired.  The  populous  shores 
of  the  bay  are  exceedingly  picturesque.  To  the  north  and  west 
the  country  is  comparatively  levd,  the  central  plain  of  Ireland 
here  reaching  to  the  coast,  but  to  the  south  the  foothills  of  the 
Wicklow  Mountains  practically  touch  the  confines  of  Greater 
Dublin,  affording  comprehensive  views  of  the  physical  p>osition 
of  the  dty,  and  forming  a  background  to  some  of  the  finest 
streets.  The  munidpal  boundary  lies  generally  a  little  outside 
the  so-called  Circular  Road,  which  may  be  taken  as  encircling 
the  dty  proper,  with  a  few  breaks.  It  bears  this  name  on  both 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  river.  As  the  dty  is  approached 
from  the  bay,  the  river  Liffey,  which  divides  the  dty  from  west 
to  east  roughly  into  two  equal  parts,  is  seen  to  be  lined  with  a 
fine  series  of  quays.  At  its  mouth,  on  the  north  side,  is  the 
North  Wall  quay,  where  the  prindpal  steamers  lie,  and  in  this 
vicinity  are  the  docks.  At  the  opposite  (western)  end  of  the 
city,  the  Phoenix  Park  may  be  taken  as  a  convenient  landmark. 
Between  this  and  North  Wall  the  river  is  crossed  by  twelve 
bridges,  which,  in  order  from  west  to  east,  are  these: — Sarah 
Bridge,  the  bridge  of  the  North  Wall  extension  railway;  EJng^d, 
commemorating  a  visit  of  George  IV.;  Victoria  or  Barrack; 
Queen's;  Whitworth,  of  interest  as  occupying  the  site  where  a 
bridge  has  stood  since  the  12th  century;  Richmond,  Grattan 
and  Wellington;  O'Connell,  Butt  and  a  swivel  bridge  carrying 
a  loop  railway.  Of  these  0*Connell  bridge  (formerly  known  as 
Carlisle)  is  the  principal,  as  it  connects  the  chief  thoroughfare 
on  the  north  side,  namdy  Sackville  (or  O'Connell)  Street,  with 
Great  Brimswick  Street  and  others  on  the  south.  Sackville 
Street,  which  gains  in  appearance  from  its  remarkable  breadth, 
contains  the  principal  hotels,  and  the  post  office,  with  a  fine 
Ionic  portico,  founded  in  181 5.  At  the  crossing  of  Henry  Street 
and  Earl  Street  is  the  Nelson  pillar,  a  beautiful  monument  134  ft. 
in  height,  consisting  of  a  fluted  Doric  column,  raised  on  a  massive 
pedestal,  and  crowned  by  a  statue  of  the  admiral.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  street  is  Daniel  O'Connell's  monument,  almost  com- 
pleted by  John  Henry  Foley  before  his  death,  and  erected  in 
1882.  In  Rutland  Square,  at  the  northern  end,  is  the  Rotunda, 
containing  public  rooms  for  meetings,  and  adjoining  it,  the 
Rotimda  hospital  with  its  Doric  facade. 

From  the  north  end  of  SackviUe  Street,  several  large  thorough- 
fares radiate  through  the  northern  part  of  the  dty,  ultimately 
joining  the  Circular  Road  at  various  points.  To  the  west  there 
are  the  Broadstone  station,  Dominion  Street,  and  beyond  this 
the  large  workhouse,  prison,  asylum  and  other  district  buUdings, 
while  the  Royal  barracks  front  the  river  behind  Albert  Quay. 
Two  other  notable  buildings  face  the  river  on  the  north  bank. 
Between  Whitworth  and  Richmond  bridges  stands  the  "  Four 
Courts  *'  (law  courts),  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dominican 
monastery  of  St  Saviour.  It  was  erected  between  1 786  and  1 796, 
and  is  adjoined  by  other  court  bmldings,  the  public  record  office, 
containing  a  vast  collection,  and  the  police  offices.  Bdow  the 
lowest  bridge  on  the  river,  and  therefore  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  shipping  quarter,  is  the  customs  house  (1781-1791), 
considered  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  dty.  It  presents 
four  fronts,  that  fadng  the  river  being  of  Portland  stone,  in  the 
Doric  order,  whiJe  the  rest  are  of  granite.  The  centre  is  crowned 
by  a  dome,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Hope.    This  building 
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provides  offices  for  the  Local  Government  Boftrd,  Boards  of 
Trade  and  of  Public  Works  and  other  bodies. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  south  of  the  river  that  the  most  interest- 
ing buildings  are  found.  Crossing  O'ConneU  bridge,  the  short 
Westmoreland  Street  strikes  into  a  thoroughfare  which  traverses 
the  entire  dty  parallel  with  the  river,  and  is  known  successively 
(from  west  to  east)  as  J^mes,  Thomas,  High,  Castle,  Dame, 
College  and  Great  Brunswick  streets.  At  the  end  of  Westmore* 
land  Street  a  fine  group  of  buildings  is  seen — ^Trinity  College 
on  the  left  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  the  right.  Barely  half  a 
mile  westward  down  Dame  Street,  rises  the  Castle,  and  300  yds. 
beyond  this  again  is  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church.  These, 
with  the  second  cathedral  of  St  Patrick,  are  more  conveniently 
described  in  the  inverse  order. 

The  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  or  Holy  Trinity,  the  older 
of  the  two  Protestant  cathedrals  in  the  possession  of  which 
Dublin  is  remarkable,  was  founded  by  Sigtryg,  a 
Christianized  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  in  1038, 
but  dates  its  elevation  to  a  deanery  and  chapter  from 
1541.  It  was  restored  in  i87q~iS77  by  G.  £.  Street  at  the  charge 
of  Mr  Henry  Roe,  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  who  also  presented 
the  Synod  House.  The  restoration  involved  the  complete  re- 
building of  the  choir  and  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  but  the 
model  of  the  ancient  building  was  followed  with  great  care. 
The  crypt  embodies  remains  of  the  founder's  work;  the  rest 
is  Transitional  Norman  and  Early  English  in  style.  Among  the 
monuments  is  that  of  Strongbow,  the  invader  of  Ireland,  to 
whom  the  earlier  part  of  the  superstructure  (1170)  is  due.  Here 
the  tenants  of  the  church  lands  were  accustomed  to  pay  their 
rents.  The  monument  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  one  of  the 
cathedral  walls,  but  was  rq)aire(L  By  its  side  is  a  smaller  tomb, 
ascribed  to  Stroogbow's  son,  whom  his  father  killed  for  showing 
cowardice  in  battle.  Synods  were  occasionally  held  in  this 
church,  and  parliaments  also,  before  the  Commons'  Hall,  was 
destroyed  in  2566  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder. 
Here  also  the  pretender  Lambert  Sinmel  was  crowned. 

A  short  distance  south  from  Christ  Church,  through  the 
squalid  quarter  of  Nicholas  and  Patrick  streets,  stands  the 
other  Protestant  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Patrick, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  an  attempt  to  supersede 
the  older  foundation  of  Christ  Church,  owing  to  jeal- 
ousiesy  both  ecclesiastical  and  political,  arising  out  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion.  It  was  founded  about  1x90  by  John  Comyn, 
archbishop  of  Dublin;  but  there  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint  before.  It  was  burnt  about  two  hundred  years 
later,  but  was  raised  from  its  ruins  with  increased  splendour. 
At  the  Reformation  it  was  deprived  of  its  status  as  a  cathedral, 
and  the  building  was  used  for  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  Edward  VI.  contemplated  its  change  into  a  univer- 
sity»  but  the  project  was  defeated.  In  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Mary,  St  Patrick's  was  restored  to  its  primary  destination. 
The  installarions  of  the  knights  of  St  Patrick,  the  first  of  which 
took  place  in  1783,  were  originally  held  here,  and  some  of  their 
insiignia  are  preserved  in  the  choir.  This  cathedral  contains  the 
monuments  of  several  illustrious  persons,  amongst  which  the 
most  celebrated  are  those  of  Swift  (dean  of  this  cathedral),  of 
Mrs  Hester  Johnson,  immortalized  under  the  name  of  "  Stella  "; 
of  Archbishop  Marsh;  of  the  first  earl  of  Cork;  and  of  Duke 
Schomberg,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  tablet  over 
Schomberg's  grave  contains  what  Macaulay  called  a  **  furious 
libel,"  though  it  only  states  that  the  duke's  relatives  refused 
the  expense  of  the  tablet.  In  the  cathedral  may  be  seen  the 
chain  ball  which  kiUed  General  St  Ruth  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim, 
and  the  spurs  which  he  wore.  The  cathedral  was  restored  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness  (1864),  whom  a  fine  statue  by  John 
Henry  Foley  commemorates,  and  the  work  was  resumed  by  his 
son  Lord  Iveagh  in  1900.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  Ma^'s 
library,  incorporated  in  1707,  by  a  request  of  Primate  Marsh, 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  It  contains  a  good  niunber  of  theological 
works  and  of  manuscripts,  and  is  open  to  the  public;  but  is 
deficient  in  modem  publications. 

Dublin  Castle  stands  high,  and  occupies  about  ten  acres  of 
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ground,  but  excepting  St  Patrick's  Hall,  the  apartments  are 
small,  and  the  building  is  of  a  motley  and  unimposing  appear- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  (a  Gothic  building 
of  the  early  19th  century)  and  great  tower.  The  castle 
was  originally  built  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
13th  century;  and  there  are  portions  of  this  period,  but  nearly 
the  whole  is  of  the  i6th  century  and  later.  In  St  Patrick's  haU 
where  the  knights  of  St  Patrick  are  invested,  are  the  banners 
of  that  order.  Opposite  the  castle  is  the  city  hall  (1779),  in  the 
possession  of  the  corporation,  with  statues  in  the  central  hall  of 
George  IH.,  of  Grattan  (a  superb  work  by  Sir  Francis  Chantry), 
of  Daniel  O'Connell^  and  of  Thomas  Drummond  by  John  Hogan 
and  several  others. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  (see  Ajrcextectus£,  fig.  85)  occupies 
five  acres,  and  was  formerly  the  House  of  Parliament.  There 
are  three  fronts;  the  principal,  towards  College 
Green,  is  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  facade  u^ua^ 
and  two  projecting  wings;  it  connects  with  the 
western  portico  by  a  colonnade  of  the  same  order,  forming  the 
quadrant  of  a  circle.  The  eastern  front,  which  was  the  entrance 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  is,  by  their  special  wish,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  made  conformable  with  the  rest  of  the  building  not  without 
difficulty  to  the  architect.  The  House  of  Lords  contains  tapestry 
dating  from  1733,  and  remains  in  its  original  condition,  but  the 
octagonal  House  of  Commons  was  demolished  by  the  bank 
directors,  and  replaced  with  a  cash-office.  The  building  was 
begun  in  1739,  but  the  fronts  date  from  the  end  of  the  century; 
the  remodelling  took  place  in  1S03. 

Trinity  College,  or  Dublin  University,  fronts  the  street  with 
a  Palladian  facade  (1759),  with  two  good  statues  by  Foley,  of 
Goldsmith  and  Burke.  Above  the  gateway  is  a  hall 
called  the  Regent  House.  The  first  quadrangle,  c£^ 
Parliament  Square,  contains  the  chapel  (1798),  with 
a  Corinthian  portico,  the  public  theatre  or  examination  hall 
(17S7))  containing  portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Molyneux, 
Burke,  Bishop  Berkeley  and  other  celebrities,  and  the  wain- 
scotted  dining  hall,  also  containing  portraits.  A  beautiful 
modem  campanile  ( 1 853) ,  erected  by  Lord  John  George  Beresf  ord, 
archbishop  of  Armagh  and  chancellor  of  the  university,  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  square.  Library  Square  takes  its  name  from 
the  library,  which  is  one  of  the  four  scheduled  in  the  Copyright 
Act  as  entitled  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  volume  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  a  notable  collection  of  eariy 
Irish  manuscripts,  including  the  magnificently  ornamented 
Book  of  Kells,  containing  the  gospels.  The  building  was  begun 
in  z  7  X  2.  In  this  square  are  the  oldest  buildings  of  the  foundation, 
dating  in  i>art  from  the  close  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  the  modern 
Graduates'  Memorial  buildings  (1904).  These  contain  a  theatre, 
library  and  reading-room,  the  rooms  of  the  college  societies 
and  others.  The  schools  form  a  fine  modem  pile  (1856),  and 
other  buildings  are  the  provost's  house  (1760),  printing  house 
(1760),  museum  (1857)  and  the  medical  school  buildings,  in  three 
blocks,  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  kingdom.  Other  buildings 
of  the  20th  century  include  chemical  laboratories.  The  College 
Park  and  FeUows'  Garden  are  of  considerable  beauty.  In  the 
former  most  of  the  recreations  of  the  students  take  place;  but 
the  college  also  supports  a  well-known  rowing-dub.  The  college 
observatory  is  at  Dunsink,  about  5  m.  north-west  of  Dublin; 
it  is  amply  furnished  with  astronomical  instruments.  It  was 
endowed  by  Dr  Francis  Andrews,  provost  of  Trinity  College, 
was  erected  in  1785,  and  in  1791  was  placed  by  statute  under 
the  management  of  the  royal  astronomer  of  Ireland,  whose 
official  residence  is  here.  The  magnetic  observatory  of  Dublin 
was  erected  in  the  years  1837--Z838  in  the  gardens  attached  to 
Trinity  College,  at  the  expense  of  the  university.  A  normal 
dimatological  station  was  established  in  the  Fellows'  Garden  in 
Z904.  The  botanic  garden  is  at  Ball's  Bridge,  z  m.  S.E.  of  the 
college. 

The  alternative  title  of  Dublin  Umverwty  or  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  (commonly  abbreviated  T.C.D.),  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  university  consists  of  only  one  college,  that  of  *^the  Holy  and 
Undivided  Trinity."  This  was  founded  under  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  1591,  and  is  the  greatest  foundation  of  its  kind  m  the 
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cottntty.  Hie  corfiarattoiB  cooBiirti^of  a-  pmvoejti  7  isenidr  foUowBi 
25  junior  fellows  aad  70  ^cbolacft.  ,A.  vacancy  4xnong  the  fellows  is 
filled'  up  by  the  proyost,  and  a  select  number  of  the  fellows,  after 
exanoination  comprised  in  five  principal  courses,  mathematics, 
expenmental  science,  classics,  mental  and  moral  science  and  Hebrew. 
Fellowships  are  held  for  life.  Until  the  year  1840  the  fellows  were 
bound  to  celibacy,  but  that  restriction  was  then  removed.  All  except 
five  (medical  and  law  fellows)  were  bound  to  take  Holy  Orders  until 
1872.  The  scholars  on  the  foundation  (or  "  of  the  House  ")  are 
chosen  from  among  the  undergraduates,  for  merit  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics or  ex^ierimental  science.  The  pecuniary  advantages  attaching 
to  scholarship  (£20  Irish,  free  commonB,  and  rqoms  at  half  the  charge 
made  to  other  students)  last  for  four  years.  Students  after  an 
examination  are  admitted  as  fellow-commoners,  pensioners  or  sizars. 
Fellow-commoners,  who  have  decreased  in  numbers  in  modem  times, 
pay  higher  fees  than  the  ordinary  under^duates  or  pensioners,  and 
have  certain  advantages  of  precedence,  mduding'the  right  of  dining 
at  the  feUows*  table.  Sizarships  are  awarded  on  examination  to 
students  of  limited  means,  and  carry  certain  relaxations  of  fees. 
Thev  were  formerly  given  on  the  nomination  of  fellows.  Noblemen, 
noblemen's  sons  and  baronets  (nobilis,  flius  nobUis,  eqUes)  have  the 
privilege  of  fornunga  separate  order  witn  peculiar  advantages,  on  the 
{payment  of  additional  charge8#  The  mode  of  admission  to  the  uni ver* 
sity  is  in  all  cases  by  examination.  Various  exhibitions  and  prizes  are 
awarded  both  in  connexion  with  the  entrance  of  students  and  at 
subsequent  stages  of  the  course  of  Instruction,  which  normallv  lasts 
four  years.-  There  are  three  terms  in  each  year*— Michaelmas  (begin- 
ning  the  Academic  year) ,  Hilary  end  Trinity.  The  undergraduate  is 
called  in  his  first  year  a  junior  freshman,  in  his  second  a  senior 
freshman,  in  his  thu-d  a  junior  sophister,  and  in  his  fourth  a  senior 
dophister.  The  usual  arts  and  scientific  courses  are  provided,  and 
there  are  four  professional  school9^*<!iviidty,  law,  physic  and 
engineering.  The  undergraduate  hat  certain  examinations  in  each 
year,  and  four  "  commencements  "  are  held  every  yea^  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  degrees.  Freedom  is  offered  to  students  who 
wish  to  be  transferred  from'  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  certain  colonial 
Universitiedto  Trinity  College,  by  the  recognition  of  terms  kept  in  the 
former  institutions  as  part  of  the  necessary  course  at  Trinity  College* 
(ft  1903  it  was  decided  to  bestow  d(^;rees  on  women,  and  in  1^4 
t^  establish  women's  scholarships.  The  funds  of  the  college,  arising 
from  lands  and  the  fees  of  students,  are  managed  solely  by  the 
provost  and  seven  senior  fdlows,  who  form  a  board,  to  i^ich  and 
t:o  the  acadenodc  council  the  whole  goyenunent  d  the  university, 
both  in  its  executive  and,  its  kgis^tive  branches,  is  committed^ 
The  council  consists  of  the  provost  and  sixteen  members  of  the 
senate  elected  by  the  fetlows,  professors,  &c;  the  senate  consists 
of  the  chaneellor  or  his  deputy  and  doctors  and  masters  who  keep 
their  names  on  the  booksL  The  average  number  of  students  on  the 
books  is  about  1300.  By  an  act  passed  in  1873 » known  as  Fawcett's 
Act,  all  tests  were  abolished,  and  t|ie  prizes  and  honours  of  all 
grades  hitherto  reserved  for  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church 
were  thrown  open  to  all.  The  university  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.    (5ee  Dublin  University  Calendar^  annuaL) 

Thtre  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  following  builc&gs  in 
DuUin.  The  permanent  building  of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1865  adjoins  the  pleasure  ground  of  St  Stefan's  Green. 
This  building  was  occupied  by  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
until  its  dissolution  under  the  Irish  Universities  Act  1908,  which 
provided  for  a  new  university  at  Dublin,  to  which  the  building 
Was  transferred  under  the  ^tt  (see  Ireland:  BducaHon).  The 
new  university  is  called  the  National  University  of  Ireland. 
At  the  same  time  a  new  college  was  founded  under  the  name  of 
University  Cdlege.  The  Royal  University  replaced  the  Queen's 
University  imder  the  University  Act  (Ireland)  in  1879.  No 
teaching  was  carried  on,  but  examinations  were  held  and  degrees 
conferred,  both  on  men  and  on  women.  On  the  west  side  of  St 
Stephen's  Green  is  the  Catholic  University  (1854),  which  is  under 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  and  affiliated  to  the  Royal  University. 
Between  Trinfty  College  and  St  Stephen's  Green,  a  large  group 
of  buildings  includes  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  foimded  in 
1683  to  develop  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts,  with  a  library 
and  gallery  of  statuary;  the  Science  and  Arts  Museum,  and  the 
National  library,  the  fornix  with  a  noteworthy  collection  of 
Irish  antiquities ;  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  a  splendid 
collection  of  Irish  fauna;  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
founded  in  1855.  Hete  was  once  a  residence  oi  tiie  duke  of 
Ldnstef  ,  and  the  buildings  su^ound  the  open  space  of  Leinstet 
Lawn.  Educational  foundations  include,  the  Royal  College 
of  JPhjteicians,  6f  Surgeons  and  of  Sdehce;  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  with  ^n  unequalled  collection,  of  national  antiquitiesi 
^n^ljadiQg^P¥VPM^npt$.^d.alibra4:y4  aand  theRi>yal  Hibernian 
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formadoo  of  a  munidpafiy  support^  gallery  of  modem  art 
(mainly  due  to  the  iinitiatrve  and  generosity  of  lAiHttg^  Lane) 
was  signalized  by  an  exhibition  including  the  pictures  intended 
to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  gallery.  In  1905  King  Edward 
VII.  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  college  of'sdence  on  a  sit« 
in  the  vidxdty  of  Leinster  Lawn.  TheftiU  sidiieme  for  the  oocupar 
tion  of  the  site  included,  not  only  the  college^  but  also  offices 
for  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  Department  of 'Agriculture. 
The  famous  Dublin  Horse  and  Agricultural  Shows  are  held  at 
Ball's  Bridge  in  April,  August  and  December. 

The  most  notable  churches  apart  from  the  cathedrals  axe 
Roman  Catholic  and  principally  modem;  The  lof^chmch  of  the 
Augustinians  in  Thomas  Street;  St  Mary's,  the  pnvcathedxal, 
in  Marlborough  Street,  with  Gredan  ornamentation  within, 
and  a  Doric  portico;  St  Paul's  on  Arran  Quay,  in  the  Ionic 
style;  and  the  strildng  St  Francis  Xavier  in  Gatdiner  Street^ 
also  I<»uc,  are  all  noteworthy,  and  the  last  is  one  ol  the  finest 
modem  churches  in  Ireland.  Among  theatres  IhiUin  has,  ix^ 
the  Ro3ral,  a  handsome  building  which  replaced  the  old  Theatre 
Royal,  burnt  down  in  1880.  Clubs,  which  are  numerous,  are 
chiefly  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sackvflie  Street;  and 
there  should  further  be  mentioned  the  Rotimda,  alt  the  comer 
of  Great  Britain  Street  and  Sackvilie  Stieet,  a  beautiftil  bmldiiig 
of  its  kind,  belonging  to  the  adjacent  hospital)  and  used  for 
concerts  and  other  enteitainments,  wiiile  its  gardens  are  u»ed 
for  agricultural  shows. 

Suburbs.-^To  the  west  of  the  dty  Hes  the  Phoenix  Patt.  Here^ 
besides  the  viceregal  demesne  and  lodg^  and  the  inagatcitie,  are 
a  zoological  garden,  a  people's  garden,  the  WeUxngton  monument, 
two  banacks,  the  Hibernian  military  school, -the  **  Fifteen  Acres," 
a  natural  amphitheatre  (of  much  greater  extcsit  than  its  name 
implies)  used  as  a  review  ground,  and  a  racecomnse.  The 
amenities  of  Phoenix  Park  were  enhanoed'in  1965  bythepurciuue 
for  the  crown  of  land  extending  along  the  Lifley  from  Island 
bridge  to  Chapeli^od,  which  might  otherwise  have  beefii  bidlt  over. 
To  the  south  lies  Kilmainham.  Here  is  the  ioyal  hbspital  for 
pensionets  and  maimed  soldiers.  Close  by  is  Kilmaiiiham  prison. 
To  the  west  the  valley  of  the  IMey  a£k>rds  pleasant  scenery, 
with  the  well-known  grounds  called  the  **  Strawbeiry  Beds  " 
on  the  north  bank.  In  this  direction  Ik^  Chapeliitod,  $ajd  ^ 
take  its  name  from  that  Iseult  whom  Tennysbn,  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Wagner  made  a  heroine;  beyond  which  fis  Lucan  connected 
with  the  dty  by  tramway.  Northward  Ues-Clonddkin,  with  its 
ro\md  tower,  marking  the  site  of  the  important  early  see  of 
Cltiain  Dolcain;  Glasnevin,  with  famous  botanical  gardens; 
Finglas,  with  a  ruined  church  of  early  fotmdation,  and  an  Irish 
cross;  and  Clontarf,  a  favoured  resort  on  the  bay,  '^th  its 
modem  castie  and  many  residences  of  the  wealthy  claeses  in  the 
vicinity.  South  of  the  dty  are  Rathmines,  a  populous  suburb, 
near  whidi,  at  the  "  Bloody  Fields,"  English  coiobists  were 
murdered  by  the  natives  in  1209;  and  Donnybrook,  celebiated 
for  its  former  fair.  Rathmines,  Monkstown,  Clontarf,  Dalkey 
and  KiUiney,  with  the  ndghbourhood  of  Kingstown  umI  Pem^ 
broke>  are  the  most  favoured  residential  distriots.  Howtfa, 
Malahide  and  Sutton  to  the  north,  and  Biay  to  the  south,  are 
favoured  seaside  watering-places  outside  the  radius  of  actual 
suburbs.  .  ^ 

CbmnmnicaHons. — The  direct  route  to  Dublin  from  London  and 
other  parts  of  England  is  by  the  Holyhead  route,  controlled  by 
the  London  &  North  Western  railway  with  steamers  to  the  port 
of  Dublin  itself,  while  the  ccxnpany  also  worics  in  conjimction 
with  the  mad  steamers  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Stefirii  Packet 
Company  to  theoutlyingportofKin^own,  7  m.  S.E.  Pass^iiger 
steamers,  however,  also  serve  Liverpool,  Heysham,  Bristol,  the 
south  coast  ports  of  England  and  London;  lEklitibucgfa  and 
Glasgow,  and  other  ports  of  Great  Britain.  The  railways'leaving 
Dublin  are  the  following:  th^  Great  "Northern,  ^th  It^  tertmnus 
in  Amiens  Street,  with  suburban  lin^,  and  a  nialtf  line  running 
north  to  Drogheda,  t)undalk  and  Bt3fast,wftlf  ranifffcations 
through  tfce  northern*  cotrtrtrite;  the  Grfeat  Sttuthehl  fr  Western 
(Kingsbridge  terminus)  to  Kifltenny:  Atlil6ne' and  Cork;  the* 
MitOittidnGfeiit  Wea^tt  (B^dlad^toiie  t^r«li»i>t»),  tb<€aVah>  -Sl^go 
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and  6alwa]^;  the  Dublin  &  Sout&-Efastern  (H^rcourt  Street 
and  Westland  Row  for  Kingstown) ;  and  there  is  the  North  Wall 
station  of  the  Lond6n  &  North-Westem,'  with  the -line  known 
as  the  North  Wall  extelnsion,  connecting  with  the  other 'main 
Unes.  The  internal  communications  of  the  city  are  excellent, 
electric  tramways  traversing  the  principal  streets,  and  connectmg 
all  the  principal  suburbs. 

Trade, — Dublin  Was  for  long  stigmatized  as  lacking,  for  so 
large  a  city,  in  th6  proper  signs  of  commercial  enterprise.  -A 
certain  spirit  of  foolish  pride  was  said '  to  exist  which  sought 
to  disown  trade;  and  the  tendency  to  be  poor  and  genteel  in 
the  civil  service,  at  the  bar,  in  the  constabulary,  in  the  army, 
in  professional  life,  rather  than  prosperous  in  business,  wsus  one 
of  the  most  unfoitunate  and  strongly  marked  characteristics  of 
Dublin  society.  This  was  attributable  to  the  lingering  yet 
potent  influence  of  an  unhappy  past  was  held  by  some;  while 
others  attributed  the  weakness  'to  the  viceregal  office  and  the 
effects  of  a  sham  court.  About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the 
woollen  trade  flourished  in  Dublin,  and  the  produce  attained 
great  celebrity.  The  cheapness  pf  labour  attracted'  capitalists, 
who  started  extensive  factories  in  that  quarter  of  the  town 
known  even  now  as  the  Liberties.  This  quarter  was  Inhabited 
altogether  by  workers  in  woof,  and  as  tht  city  was  small,  the 
aristocracy  lived  dose  by  in  noble  inankions  which  are  now  miser- 
able niemorials  of  past  prosperity.  About  1700  the  English 
legislature  prevailed  on  WiUiam  III.  to  assent  to  hiws  '^Mch 
directly  crushed  the  Irish  trade.  All  exportation  except  to 
En^and  wa;s  {>eremptorily  forbidden,  and  the  wbolien  manu- 
facture soon  decayed.  But  at  the  close  of  the  iSth  century 
there  were  500c  persons  at  work  in  the  looms  6f  the  Liberties. 
About  171'S  parliament  favoured  the  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
the  Linen  Hall  was  built.  The  cotton  trade  was  soon  afterwards 
introduced;  and  silk  manufacture  was  begun  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  had  settled  in  Dubfin  in  considerable  numbers  after  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes..  Acts  favourable  to  these 
enterprises  were  passed,  and  they  flourished  apace.  But  the 
old  jealously  arose  in  the  rei^  of  George  L,  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  an  act  was  passed  which  tended  directly  to  the  ruin 
of  the  manufacture,  llie  linen  shared  the  same  fate.  Dubhn 
poplins^  however,  keep  their  reputation.  However  adverse 
influences  may  have  been  combated,  Dublin  yet  produces  little 
for  export  save  whisky  and  porter,  the  latter  from  the  famous 
Guinness  brewery  and  otheiis;  but  a  considerable  export  trade; 
principally  in  agricultural  produce,  passes  through  Dublin,  from 
the  countxy.  The  total  annual  export  trade  may  be  valued  at 
about  ;£i2Q,ooo,  while  imports  exceed  in  value  £3,000,000.  To 
the  manufacturing  Industries  of  the  city  there  should  be  added 
mineral  water  works,  foundries  and  shipbuilding. 

By  continual  dredging  a  great  depth  of  water  is  kept  available 
in  the  harbouf.  The  Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board,  which  was 
created  in  1898  and  consists  of  the  mayot  and  six 
members  of  the  cotpofation,  with  other  members 
representing  the  trading  and  shipping  interests,  undertook 
considerable  works  of  improvement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
2oth  century.  These  improvenients,  inter  alia,  enabled  vessels 
drawing  up  to  23  ft.  to  lie  alongside  the  extensive  quays  which 
border  the  Liffey,  at  low  tide.  The  extensive  Alexandra  tidal 
basin,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liffey,  admits  vessels  of  similar 
capacity.  The  Custom  House  Works  on  the  north  side  have  about 
17  ft.  of  water.  With  docks  named  after  them  are  connected 
the  Royal  and  Grand  Canals;  passmg  respectively  to  north  and 
south  of  the  city,  the  one  penetrating  the  great  central  plain  of 
Ireland  on  the  north,  the  other  following  the  course  of  the  Liffey, 
doing  the  same  oh  the  south,  and'both  joming  the  river  Shannon. 
The  docks  attachiid.  to  the  canal^,'  and  certam  other  smaller 
docks,  are  owned  by  tompanies,  and  tolls  are  levied  on'  vessefe 
entering  thesd,  but  not  those  entering  the  docks  tfnder  the  Board'. 

Gtmerwf^n/.— ^Dublin  was  formerly  represented  by' two 
membert  iii  the  imperial  pariiament,  'btJt  in  1885  the  i5afRa- 
mentafyborougfr  was'  divided  hito  the  four  divisions  of  College 
Greet,'  ltart)6ur,;$rSt^tiheiiV  'Gi^een  di^d  Sf  Patrick^s,'  eadb 
Veturiiin'rdiie  ihetntief^  ^TO^^tn-rf-H^k^harittjf  Il^ti4  octiiiiiS 


Dublin  Ca^Ue  and  the  ^k^ttgBil  Dodgeitt'  I^hdefiii  Pa*.  I^ubiin* 
is  thus  the  seat  of  the  viceregal  court.  It  is  also  the  se4t  of  tlie^ 
Irish  coui^ts-of  law  and  equity.  In  connexion  "Adrtfht&eeie  it*  iday> 
be  noted  that  in  1904  a  spedal  courtwas  established  for  diiMreh* 
On  the  constitution  of  Dttbliu  as  a  county  borough  in  iS^S,  the' 
positions  and  duties  of  its  corporation  were  left'  practicstlly 
unaltered.  Thecorporation  consists  of  a  lo^d  mayor,  20  aldermen' 
and  60  councillors,  reprfesenting*  20  wards.  The  income  of  the 
body  arises  from  rents  on  pi^operty ,  customs  and  taxes.  Under  an 
act  passed  in  187^  the  dorporatloii  has  therright  €0  fdrwatd  et&y 
year  three  names  of  persons  suitable  for  the  office  of  high  ^eri£f' 
to  thfe  viceroy,  one  of  which  shall  be  selected  by  him. '  The. 
Corporation  has  neither  control  over  the  police  nor  any  judicial 
duties,  excepting  aS  regards  a  court  of  conscience  dealiiig  witlr 
debts  under  40s.  (Irish) ;  while  the  lord  mayor  holds-  a  court 
for  debts  over  40s.,  and  for  the  settlement  of  cases  between* 
masters  and  servants.  The  lord  mayor  is  clerk  of  the  lAarketsf 
and  Supervises  weights  and  measures  and  deals  with. cases  of 
adulteration.  Besides  the  usuid  duties  of  local  govemment, 
and  the  connexion  with  the  port  and  docks  boards  already 
explained,  there  shotdd  be  noticed  the  connexion  oi  the  cotf:k>ra-' 
tion  with  such  bodies  as  those  controlling  the  city  technical- 
schools,  the  Royal  Irisrh  Academy  of  Music,'  and  the  jgaUery  of' 
modern  art.  The  corporation  has  shown  sotiie  concern  'for  th^ 
housing  of  the  poor,  and  an  extensive ^heme' tak^i  up-in  1^4; 
included  the  provision  of  cottage  dwellings  %i  the  si9^biUi)S,  as  at 
Clontarf,  ibesides  improvements  within  the  dty  itsdf .  In  i^^ 
a  home  on  the  model  of  the  Rowtob  Houses  in  London,  pt<^ 
vided  by  Lord  Iveagh,  was  opened* in  Briide^ Road!  A  competent; 
fire-brigade  is  maintained  by  the  Corporation.  Thtchy^c^tontt 
is  a  corporate  oflker^  The  city  hall,  u^d  ai  imtnicit>al-^ces',  hasf 
already  been  mentioned;  the  official  re^enee  of  the  lord  mayor 
is  the  Mansion  House,  Dawson  Street.  Th^  DubHn  metyopolltaaa? 
police  is  a  force  peculiar  to  the  dty,  the  remainder  of  Ireland  b^g 
protected  civilly  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  '  A '  large 
military  force  is  usually  maintahied  m  the  dty  Of  Dtthllin, 
which  is  the  headquarte!rs  of  the  milita^  district  of  Dublin  ibd 
of  the  staff  Of  Ireland  (g.r.).  The  troops  are  accoknmodated  in- 
several  large  barracks  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  • 

Charities, — ^The  number  of  charitable!  itistilutibns  is  ktge.' 
The  hospital  and  Free  School  of  EJugChiarles'  I.,  oommbnly 
called  the  Blue  Coat  hospital,  wasfoutidedin  1676.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  education  and  maintenance  of  tbe  son^  of  dtissens  In 
poor  circumstimces.  Before  the  Irish  t^arliament  Houses  »wet^ 
erected  the  parliament  met  in  the  school  building.  Among 
hospitals  those  of  spedal  general  interest  are  theStee^em^, 
the  oldest  in  the  city,  foimded  under  the  will  of  Dr  Richard 
Steevens  in  1720;  the  Mater  Misericordiae'(i86i),which' includes 
a  laboratory  and  museum,  and  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  but  relieves  sufferers  independenSy  of  th6ir  creed;  the 
Rotunda  lying-in  hospital  (r756);  the  Royal  hospital  lot  ihcur* 
ables,  Donnybrook,  which  was  founded  in  1744  by  the  Dublin 
Musicd  Society;  and  the  Royal  Victoria  Eye  arid  Eiar  hospital, 
Adelaide  Road,  whicih  amalgamated  (1904)  'two  similar  insdtli* 
tions.  Lunatics  are  maintained  in  St  Patrick's  hospital,  founded 
In  J  745,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Dean  Swift,  and  cohdikt^  by 
governors  appointed  under  the  charter'  of  incotporition.  Thte 
Richmond  lunatic  asylum,  erected  near  the  House  of  IndtistryJ • 
and  placed  imder  the  care  of  officers  appwihted  by  govertiment; 
receives  patients  from  a  district  bonsistihg  of  the'countie*  of 
Dublin,  Louth,  Meath  and  tVicklow,  each  of  these  Contributing 
towards  its  expenses  in  proportion  to  "the  ntunber  of  patientfe 
sent  in.  Besides  these  public  estabKshmi^nts  itfr  the  eua(tody  «6f 
lunatics,  there  are  in  -the  vicinity  of  Diiblin  va*i6u<i  private 
asylums.  The  principal  institution  fbr  bKrid'  ttien  (and  also  those 
afflicted  by  gout)  is  Simpson's 'hospital  (i7»6);'fetfnded  by  4 
merchant  pf  Dublin';  while  bKhd  Waihfen''are'iAaMtahied- at 
tbeMolyiietix^asyltim  (18^5)!  Anihstitutidnfbi'the'maintJeriance 
and  education  of  children  bbm  ^  deaf  and  dtinb  ii^to^ntained 
at'Ckr^mpht,  near  Gla'sne^n'(l8f6^."'thi  plah' x)f -thfe  ^R<^ 
hospital,  for'oH  ^nd  maftned  soId5^r^S^i;fei^'fii*st''SUggestea  by- the 
«earl"^of '*i:sSfe*,^'-Whcii'  'fdtd-^MitfeifArifj ^Md  ^rrifed-Sirta^ieflFfeet 
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thfough  the  repeated  applications  of  the  duke  of  Qnnond  to 
Charles  II.  The  site  chosen  for  it  was  that  of  the  ancient  priory 
of  Kilmainham,  founded  by  Strongbow  for  Knights  Templars. 
The  building,  completed  in  1684,  according  to  a  plan  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  is  an  oblong,  three  sides  of  which  are  dwelling- 
rooms,  connected  by  covered  corridors.  The  fourth  contains  the 
chapel,  the  dining-hall,  and  the  apartments  of  the  master,  who 
is  always  the  commander  of  the  forces  for  the  time  being.  The 
Royal  Hibernian  military  school  in  Phoenix  Park  (1765)  provides 
for  soldiers'  orphan  sons.  The  Drummond  Institution,  Chapelizod, 
for  the  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers,  was  established  in  1864  by 
John  Drummond,alderman,  who  left  £20,000  to  found  the  asylum. 
The  Hibernian  Marine  Society  for  the  maintenance  of  seamen's 
sons,  was  established  in  the  city  in  1766,  but  now  has  buildings  at 
Clontarf .  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  charge  of  a  nimiber 
of  special  charities,  some  of  them  educational  and  some  for  the 
relief  of  suffering. 

History. — The  name  of  Dublin  signifies  the  **  Black  pool." 
The  early  history  is  mainly  legendary.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Leinster  were  defeated  by  the  people  of  Dublin 
in  the  year  391.  Christianity  was  introduced  by  St  Patrick 
about  450.  In  the  9th  century  the  Danes  attacked  Dublin  and 
took  it.  The  first  Norseman  who  may  be  reckoned  as  king  was 
Thorkel  I.  (832),  though  the  Danes  had  appeared  in  the  country 
as  early  as.  the  dpse  of  the  previous  century.  Thorkel  established 
himself  strongly  at  Armagh.  In  1014  Brian  Boroihme,  king  of 
Munster,  attacked  the  enemy  and  fought  the  battle  of  Clontarf, 
in  which  he  and  his  son  and  1 1  ,ooq  of  his  followers  fell.  The  Irish,, 
however,. won  the  battle,  but  the  Danes  reoccupied  the  city. 
Constant  struggles  with  the  Irish  restdted  in  intermissions  of 
the  Danish  supremacy  from  1052  to  1072,  at  various  intervals 
between  1075  and  1 1 18  and  from  x  1 24  to  1 136.  The  Danes  were 
finally  ousted  by  the  Anglo-Normans  inii7i.  Inii72  Heniy  II, 
landed  at  Waterford,  and  came  to  Dublin  and  held  his  court  there 
in  a  pavilion  of  wickerwork  where  the  Irish  chiefs  were  entertained 
with  great  pomp,  and  alliances  entered  into  with  them.  Previous 
to  his  departure  for  England,  Henry  bestowed  the  government 
on  Hugh  de  Lacy,  having  granted  by  charter  ''  to  his  subjects 
of  Bristol  his  city  of  Dublin  to  inhabit,  and  to  hold  of  him  and 
his  heirs  for  ever,  with  all  the  liberties  and  free  customs  which 
his  subjects  of  Bristol  then  enjoyed  at  Bristol  and  through 
all  England."  In  11 76  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chief 
leader  of  the  Anglo-Norman  forces,  died  in  Dublin  of  a  mortifica- 
tion in  one  of  his  feet,  and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
whece  his  monument  remains  well  preserved.  A  fresh  charter 
was  granted  in  1207  by  King  John  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
who  had  not  yet  made  their  peace  with  the  neighbourhood,  but, 
like  the  settlers  in  other  towns,  were  at  constant  feud  with  the 
native  Irish;  so  that  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  charter, 
whilst  the  citizens  of  Dublin  were  celebrating  Easter  at  Cidlens- 
wood,  they  were  set  upon  by  the  Irish  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  500  of  them  killed.  The  scene  of  slaughter  is 
still  called  the  Bloody  Fields,  and  Easter  Monday  denominated 
Black  Monday.  On  each  succeeding  anniversary  of  that  day, 
with  the  prevalent  desire  of  perpetuating  a  feud,  the  citizens 
marched  out  to  Cullenswood  with  banners  displayed — ''  a  terror 
to  the  native  Irish."  In  12 16  Magna  Carta,  a  copy  of  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  was  granted 
to  the  Irish  by  Henry  III.  In  121 7  the  fee  farm  of  the  city  was 
granted  to  the  citizens  at  a  rent  of  200  marks  per  annum;  and 
about  this  period  many  monastic  buildings  were  founded.  In 
1227  the  same  monarch  confirmed  the  charter  of  John  fixing 
the  city  boundaries  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  magistrates. 

During  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce  in  13 15 
some  of  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  were  burnt  to  prevent  them 
from  falling  into  his  hand.  The  inroad  of  Bruce  had  been  coun- 
tenanced by  the  native  Irish  ecclesiastics,  whose  sentiments  were 
recorded  in  a  statement  addressed  to  Pope  John  XXII.  Some 
notion  of  the  defence  made  against  Bruce's  invasion  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  churches  were  torn  down  to  supply 
stones  f(v  the  building  of  the  city  walls.  Bruce  had  seized 
Greencastle  on  his  march;  but  the  natives  re-took  the  town, 


and  brought  to  Dublin  the  governor  who  had  yielded  to  Bruce. 
He  was  starved  to  death. 

Richard  II.  erected  Dublin  into  a  marquisate  in  favour  of 
Robert  de  Vere,  whom  he  also  created  duke  of  Ireland.  The  same 
monarch  entered  Dublin  in  1394  with  30,000  bowmen  and  4000 
cavalry,  bringing  with  him  the  crown  jewels;  but  after  holding 
a  parliament  and  making  much  courtly  display  before  the  native 
chieftains,  on  several  of  whom  he  conferred  knighthood,  he 
returned  to  England.  Five  years  later,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  Richard  returned  to  Ireland,  landing  at 
Waterford,  whence  he  marched  through  the  counties  of  Kilkenny 
and  Wicklow,  and  subsequently  arrived  in  Dublin,  where  he 
remained  a  fortnight,  sumptuously  entertained  by  the  provost,  as 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  was  then  called,  till  intelligence 
of  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by  Bolingbroke  recalled  him  to 
England. 

In  1534  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  better  known  as  Silken 
Thomas  (so  called  because  of  a  fantastic  fringe  worn  in  the  helmet 
of  his  followers),  a  young  man  of  rash  courage  and  good  abilities, 
son  of  the  Lord  Deputy  Kildare,  believing  his  father,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  have  been  beheaded, 
organizjed  a  rebellion  against  the  English  Government,  and 
marched  with  his  followers  from  the  mansion  of  the  earls  of 
Kildare  in  Thomas  Court,  through  Dame's  Gate  to  St  Maiy's 
Abbey,  where,  in  the  council  chamber,  he  proclaimed  himself 
a  rebel.  On  his  appearing  before  the  wall  with  a  powerf id  force, 
the  citizens  were  induced  through  fear  to  give  admission  to  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  to  besiege  the  castle;  but,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  met  with  a  reverse  in  another  quarter,  they  suddenly 
closed  their  gates  and  detained  his  men  as  prisoners.  He  then 
attacked  the  city  itself;  but,  finding  it  too  strong  to  be  seized 
by  a  coup  de  main,  he  raised  the  siege  on  condition  of  having 
his  captured  soldiers  exchanged  for  the  children  of  some  of  the 
principal  citizens  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  After  much 
vicissitude  of  fortune.  Lord  Thomas  and  others  concerned  in  this 
rebellion  were  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1536. 

At  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1641,  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Irish  septs,  imder  the  direction  of  Roger  Moore,  to  seize  Dublin 
Castle,  was  disclosed  by  one  Owen  Connolly  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
on  which  the  attempt  was  to  have  been  made,  and  the  city  was 
thus  preserved  for  the  king's  party;  but  the  Irish  outside  began 
axL  indiscriminate  extermination  of  the  Protestant  population. 
In  1646  Dublin  was  besieged,  but  without  success,  by  the  Irish 
army  of  16,000  foot  and  1600  horse,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Pope's  nuncio  Rinucdni  and  others,  banded  together  "  to 
restore  and  establish  in  Ireland  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion."  The  city  had  been  put  in  an  efficient  state  of 
defence  by  the  marquess  of  Ormonde,  then  lord-lieutenant;  but 
in  the  following  year,  to  prevent  it  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Irish,  he  surrendered  it  on  conditions  to  Colonel  Jones,  com- 
mander of  the  Parliamentary  forces.  In  1649  Ormonde  was 
totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Baggotrath,  near  Old  Rathmines, 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  possession.  The  same  year  Cromwell 
landed  in  Dublin,  as  coipmander-in-chief  under  the  parliament, 
with  9000  foot  and  4000  horse,  and  proceeded  thence  on  his 
career  of  conquest. 

When  James  H.  landed  in  Ireland  in  1689  to  assert  his  right 
to  the  British  throne,  he  held  a  parliament  in  Dublin,  which 
passed  acts  of  attainder  against  upwards  of  3000  Protestants. 
The  governor  of  the  city.  Colonel  Luttrell,  at  the  same  time  issued 
a  proclamation  ordering  all  Protestants  not  housekeepers,  except- 
ing those  foUowing  some  trade,  to  depart  from  the  city  within 
24  hours,  under  pain  of  death  or  imprisonment,  and  in  various 
ways  restricting  those  who  were  allowed  Tto  remain.  In  the 
hope  of  relieving  his  financial  difficulties,  the  king  erected  a  mint, 
where  money  was  coined  of  the  "  worst  kind  of  old  brass,  guns 
and  the  refuse  of  metals,  melted  down  together,"  of  the  nominal 
value  of  £1,568,800,  with  which  his  troops  were  paid,  and  trades- 
men were  compelled  to  receive  it  under  penalty  of  being  hanged 
in  case  of  refusal.  Under  these  regulations  the  entire  coinage 
was  put  into  circulation.  After  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  James  returned  to  Dublin,  but  left  it  again  before 
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<laybpeak  the  ntit  day;  and  William  III.  advattdiig  by  slow 

marches,  on  his  arrival  encamped  at  Finglas,  with  upwards  of 

30,000  men,  and  the  following  day  proceeded  in  state  to  St 

Patrick's  cathedral  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory. 

In  17S3  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer  corps 

in  Ireland  assembled  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 

reform  in  parUament;  but  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to 

entertain  the  proposition,  and  the  convention  separated  without 

coming  to  any  practical  result.    In  May  1 798  the  breaking  out  of 

a  conspiracy  planned  by  the  United  Irishmen  to  seize  the  city 

was  prevented  by  the  capture  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  son 

of  the  duke  of  Leinster  and  husband  of  the  celebrated ''  Pamela.'^ 

Lord  Edward  died  in  prison  of  the  wounds  received  in  the 

encounter  which  preceded  his  capture.    In  1803  an  insurrection 

headed  by  Robert  Emmett,  a  young  barrister  of  mudi  promise, 

broke  out,  but  was  immediately  quelled,  with  the  loss  of  some 

lives  in  the  tumult,  and  the  death  oi  its  leaders  on  the  scaffold. 

In  1848  William  Smith  O'Brien,  M.P.  for  Limerick,  raised  a 

rebellion  in  Tipperary,  and  the  lower  classes  in  Dublin  were 

greatly  agitated.     Owing,  however,  to  timely  and  judicious 

disposition  of  the  military  and  police  forces  the  city  was  saved 

from  much  bloodshed.    In  1867  the  most  serious  of  modern 

conspiracies,  that  known  as  the  Fenian  orgamzjitibn,  came  to 

fight.     The  reality  of  it  was  proved  by  a  ship  being  found  laden 

with  gunpowder  in  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  another  with  £5000 

and  3000  pike-heads  in  Dublin.    The  Habeas  Coipus  Act  was 

suspended  at  one  sitting  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 

about  960  arrests  were  made  in  Dublin  in  a  few  hours.    Dublin 

castle  was  fortified;  and  the  citizens  lived  in  a  state  of  terror 

for  several  weeks  together.    For  later  histo^,  see  Ireland. 

See  W.  Harris^  History  and  AnHqui^s  of  the  City  of  Dublin  (Dublin, 
1766) ;  Sir  J.  T.  Gilbert,  History  of  the  City  of  Dublin  (Dublin,  1859). 
The  history  of  the  Norsemen  in  Dublin  has  been  dealt  with  by  a  Nor- 
wegian writer,  L.  J.  Vogt,  Dublin  som  Norsk  By  (Christiania,  1896). 

DOBNBR,  JOHANN  FRIEDRICH  (i8oa-i867),  German 
classical  scholar  (naturalized  a  Frenchman),  was  bom  in  Hdr 
selgau,  near  Gotha,  on  the  20th  of  December  1802.  After  study- 
ing at  the  university  of  Cjottingen  he  returned  to  (jotha,  where 
from  182 7-1 83 2  he  held  a  post  {inspector  coenohit)  in  connexion 
with  the  gymnasium.  During  this  period  he  made  his  name 
known  by  editions  of  Justin  and  Persius  (after  Casaubon).  In 
1832  he  was  invited  by  the  brothers  Didot  to  Paris,  to  co-operate 
in  a  new  edition  of  H.  Etienne's  Greek  Thesaurus,  He  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  Bibliotheca  Graeca  published  by  the 
same  firm,  a  series  of  Greek  classics  with  Latin  translation, 
critical  notes  and  valuable  indexes.  One  of  Diibner's  most 
important  works  was  an  edition  of  Caesar  undertaken  by  com- 
mand of  Napoleon  III.,  which  obtained  him  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  His  editions  are  considered  to  be  models 
of  literary  and  philological  criticism,  and  did  much  to  raise 
the  standard  of  classical  scholarship  in  France.  He  violently 
attacked  Bumouf's  method  of  teaching  Greek,  but  without 
result.  Dttbner  may  have  gone  too  far  in  his  zeal  for  reform, 
and  his  opinions  may  have  been  too  harshly  expressed,  but 
time  has  shown  him  to  be  right.  The  old  text-books  have  been 
discarded,  and  a  great  improvement  in  classical  teaching  has 
taken  place  in  recent  years.  Diibner  died  at  Montreuil-sous-Bois, 
near  Paris,  on  the  13th  of  December  1867. 

See  F.  Godefroy,  Notice  sur  J,  F.  Dubner  (1867);  Sainte-Beuve, 
Discours  d  Id  mimoire  de  Dubner  (1868);  article  in  Allgemeine 
deutsche  Biographie, 

DUBOIS,  FRANCOIS  CLiMENT  THEODORE  (1837-  ), 
French  musical  composer,  was  bom  at  Rosney  (Marne)  on  the 
24th  of  August  1837.  He  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  under 
Ambroise  Thomas^  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  i86x 
with  his  cantata  Atala,  After  the  customary  sojourn  in  Rome, 
Dubois  returned  to  Paris  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching.  He 
was  appointed  ''  maitre  de  Chapelle  "  at  the  church  of  Ste 
Clotilde,  where  C£sar  Franck  was  organist,  in  1863,  and  remained 
at  this  post  for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  composed  a 
quantity  of  sacred  music,  notably  Les  Sept  Paroles  du  Christ 
(1867),  &  work  which  has  become  well  known  in  France.  In 
1868  he  became  **  maitre  de  Chapelle  "  at  the  chiurch  of  the 


Maddeine^  anid  nine  years  later  succeeded  CamilliB  Saint-SaSns 
there  as  organist.  He  became  professoi*  of  harmony  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  1871,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  composi- 
tion in  succession  to  lAo  DeMbes  in  1891.  At  the  death  of 
Ambroise  Thomas  in  1896  he  became  director  of  the  Conserva- 
toire. Dubois  is  an  extremely  prolific  composer  and  has  written 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  His  sacred  works  indude  four  masses, 
a  requiem,  Les  Sept  Paroles  du  Christ,  a  large  number  of  motets 
and  pieces  for  organ.  For  the  theatre  he  has  composed  La 
Guda  de  /' jSmtir,  an  op6ra  comique  in  one  act,  played  at  the 
Th6d,tre  Lyrique  de  rAth^n6e  in  1873;  Le  Pain  bis,  an  op6ra 
comique  in  one  act,  given  at  the  Op€ra  Comique  in  1879;  La 
Farandole,  a  ballet  in  three  acts,  produced  at  the  Grand  (3p6ra 
in  1883;  Abefi-Hamet,  a  four-act  opera,  heard  at  the  Th6Atre 
Italien  in  1884;  Xavitre,  a  dramatic  idyll  in  three  acts,  pla3red 
at  the  Op6ra  Comique  in  1895.  His  orchestral  works  indude 
two  concert  overtures,  the  overture  to  Fritkiajff  (1880),  several 
suiteS)  Marche  hiroique  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  (1888),  &c.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  Le  Paradis  perdu,  an  oratorio  which  gained  for 
him  the  prize  offered  by  the  dty  of  Paris  in  1878;  VEnthtement 
de  Proserpine  (1879),  a  schie  lyrique;  DHiwance  (1887),  a 
cantata;  Hylas  (1890),  a  schne  lyrique  for  soli,  chorus  and 
orchestra;  Notre  Dame  de  la  mer,  a  symphonic  poem  (1897); 
and  a  musical  setting  of  a  Latin  ode  on  the  baptism  of  Clovis 
(1899).  In  addition,  he  composed  much  for  the  piano  and 
voice 

DUBOIS*  GUILLAUMB  (1656-1723),  French  cardinal  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Brive,  in  Limousin,  on  the  6th  of' 
September  1656.  He  was,  according  to  his  enemies,  the  son  of 
an  apothecary,  his  fother  beiug  in  fact  a  doctor  of  medicine 
of  respectable  family,  who  kept  a  small  drug  store  as  part  of 
the  necessary  outfit  of  a  country  practitioner^  He  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  at  Brive, 
where  he  received  the  tonsure  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1672, 
having  finished  his  philosophy  course,  he  was  given  a  scholarship 
at  the  college  of  St  Michel  at  Paris  by  Jean,  marquis  de  Pompa- 
doiur,  lieutenant-general  of  the  limousin^  The  head  of  the 
college,  the  abb6  Antoine  Faure,  who  was  from  the  same  part 
of  the  country  as  himself^  befriended  the  lad,  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  many  years  after  he  had  finished  his  course,  finding 
him  pupils  and  ultimately  obtaining  for  him  the  post  of  tutor 
to  the  young  duke  of  Chartres,  afterwards  the  regent  duke  of 
Orleans.  Astute,  ambitious  and  imrestrained  by  consdence, 
Dubois  ingratiated  himself  with  his  pupil,  and,  while  he  gave 
him  formal  school  lessons,  at  the  same  time  pandered  to  his 
evil  passions  and  encouraged  him  in  their  indulgence.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV.  by  bringing  about  the  marriage 
of  his  pupil  with  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  a  natural  but  legitimated 
daughter  of  the  king;  and  for  this  service  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  the  abbey  of  St  Just  in  Picardy.  He  was  present 
with  his  pupil  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  and  **  faced  fire,''  says 
Marshal  Luxembourg,  ''  like  a  grenadier."  Sent  to  join  the 
French  embassy  in  London,  he  made  himself  so  active  that  he 
was  recalled  by  the  request  of  the  ambassador,  who  feared  his 
intrigues.  This,  however,  tended  to  raise  his  credit  with  the 
king.  When  the  duke  of  Orleans  became  regent  (171^5)  Dubois, 
who  had  for  some  years  acted  as  his  secretary,  was  made  coundllor 
of  state,  and  the  chief  power  passed  graduaily  into  his  hands. 

His  policy  was  steadily  directed  towards  maintaining  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  this  made  him  the  main  opponent  of  the 
schemes  of  Cardinal  Alberoni  for  the  aggrandizement  of  Spain. 
To  counteract  Alberoni's  intrigues,  he  suggested  an  alliance 
with  England,  and  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties  succeeded 
in  negotiating  the  Triple  Alliance  (171 7).  In  17 19  he  sent  an 
army  into  Spain,  and  forced  PhOip  V.  to  dismiss  Alberoni. 
Otherwise  his  policy  remained  that  of  peace.  Dubois's  success 
strengthened  him  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  a  large  section 
of  the  court.  Political  honours  did  not  satisfy  him,  however. 
The  church  offered  the  richest  fidd  for  exploitation,  and  in 
spite  of  his  dissolute  life  he  impudently  prayed  the  regent  to 
give  him  the  archbishopric  of  C^mbray,  the  richest  in  France. 
His  demand  was  supported  by  George  I.,  fmd  the  regent  yielded. 
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In  one  dfijr-aU  the  tttiial'oMeni  were'coolerred'oiif  him,  and  tvea 
the  great  pceacher  Maaaillon  consented  to  take  i>art  in  the 
ceremonies.  His  next  aim  was  the.cardinalate,  and,  after  long 
and  most  profitable  negotiations  on  the  part  of  Pope  Clement 
XL^  the  red  hat  was  given  to  him  by  Innocent  XIII.  (zyai), 
whose  election  was  largely  due  to  the  bribes  of  Dub<MS.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  cardinalate  cost  France  about  eight  million 
francs.  In  the  following  year  he  was  named  first  minister  of 
Fmnce  (August).  He  was  soon  after  received  at  the  French 
Academy;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  French  clergy,  he  was 
named  president  of  their  assembly. 

When  Louis  XV.  attained  his  majority  in  1723  Dubois  re- 
mained chief  minister.  He  had  accumulated  an  immense  private 
fortune,  possessing. in  addition  to  his  see  the  revenues  of  seven 
abbejrs.  He  was,  however,  a  prey  to  the  most  terrible  pains  of 
body  and  agony  of  mind.  His  health  was  ruined  by  his  de- 
baucheries, and  a  surgical  operation  became  necessary.  This 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  his  death,  at  Versailles, 
on  the  zoth  of  August  1 7  23.  His  portrait  was  thus  drawn  by  the 
due  de  St  Simon; — ''  He  was  a  little,  pitiful,  wizened,  herring- 
gutted  man,  in  a  flaxen  wig,  with  a  weasel's  face,  brightened 
by  some  intellect.  All  the  vices — perfidy,  avarice,  dd>auchery, 
ambition,  flattery — fought  within  him  for  the  mastery.  He  was 
so  consummate  a  liar  that,  when  taken  in  the  fact,  he  could 
brazenly  deny  it.  Even  his  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
were  spoiled,  and  his  affected  gaiety  was  touched  with  sadness, 
by  the  odour  of  falsehood  which  escaped  through  every  pote  of 
his  body."  This  famous  picture  is  certainly  biassed. .  Dubois 
was  unscrupulous,  but  so  were  his  contemporaries,  and  whatever 
vices  he  had,  he  gave  France  peace  -after  the  disastrous  wars  of 
Louis  XIV. 

In  1789  appeared  Vie  privSe  du  Cardinal  Dubois,  attributed  to  one 
of  his  secretaries,  Mongez;  and  in  181 5  his  MStnoires  secrets  et  corre- 
sjbondance  inidite,  editra  b)^  L.  de  Sevelioges.  See  also  A.  Cheruel, 
SaifU-Simon  et  VabbS  Dubois;  L.  Wiesener,  Le  RSgerU,  Vdbhi  Dubois 
et  les  Anglais  (1891) ;  and  memoirs  of  the  time. 

DUBOIS,  JBAN  ANTOINE  (1765-1848),  French  CathoHc 
missionary  in  India,  was  ordained  in  the  cUocese  of  Viviers  in 
1792,  and  sailed  for  India  in  the  same  year  under  the  direction 
of  the  Missions  £trangdres.  He  was  at  first  attached  to  the 
Pondicherry  mission,  and  worked  in  the  southern  districts  of 
the  present  Madras  Presidency.  On  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  in 
1799  he  went  to  M3^sore  to  reorganize  the  Christian  community 
that  had  been  shattered  by  Tipu  Sultan.  Among  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  upon  his  impoverished  flock  were  the  foimding 
of  agricultural  colonies  and  the  introduction  of  vaccination  as  a 
preventive  of  smallpox.  But  his  great  work  was  his  record  of 
Hindu  Manners f  Customs  and  Ceremonies,  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  India  he  saw  that  the  work  of  a  Christian  missionary 
should  be  based  on  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  innermost 
life  and  character  of  the  native  population.  Accordingly  he 
abjured  European  society,  adopted  the  native  style  of  clothing, 
and  made  himself  in  habit  and  costume  as  much  like  a  Hindu  as 
he  could.  He  gained  an  extraordinary  welcome  amongst  people 
of  all  castes  and  conditions,  and  is  still  spoken  of  in  many  parts 
of  South  India  with  affection  and  esteem  as  "the  prince's 
son;  the  noblest  of  Europeans."  Although  Dubois  modestly  dis- 
claimed the  rank  of  an  author,  his  collections  were  not  so  much 
drawn  from  the  Hindu  sacred  books  as  from  his  own  careful 
and  vivid  observations,  and  it  is  this,  united  to  a  remarkable 
prescience,  that  makes  his  work  so  valuable.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  (i)  a  general  view  of  society  in  India,  and  espedaUy 
of  the  caste  system;  (2)  the  four  states  of  Brahminical  life;  (3) 
religion — feasts,  temples,  objects  of  worship.  Not  only  does  the 
abb6  give  a  shrewd,  clear-sighted,  candid  accoimt  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Hindus,  but  he  provides  a  very  sound  estimate 
of  the  British  position  in  India,  and  makes  some  eminently  just 
observations  on  the  difficulties  of  administering  the  Empire 
according  to  Western  notions  of  civilization  and  progress  with 
the  limited  resources  that  are  available.  Dubois's  French  MS. 
was  purchased  for  eight  thousand  rupees  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck  f oir  the  JBast  India  Company  in  1807;  in  x8i6  an 


English  tsaifsktitin  was  publiBbed,  and  o£  thb  edilioar  about  XM4 
a  curtailed  reprint  was  issued.  The  abb6,  ho weyer,  largely  recast 
his  work,  and  of  this  revised  text  (now  in  the  India  Office)  an 
edition  with  notes  was  published  in  1897  by  H.  K.  Beaucliaixq)^ 
Dubois  left  India  in  January  i8a3»  with  a  special  pension  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  on  reaching  Paris 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Mi8si<»s  £trangdres,  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  superior  ( 1836-1 839) .  He  translated  into 
French  the  famous  book  of  Hindu  fables  called  Panckatankra, 
and  also  a  work  called  The  Exploits  of  the  Gum  Paramarta.  Of 
more  interest  were  his  Letters  on  the  State  of  Christianity  in  India, 
in  which  he  asserted  his  <^inion  that  under  existing  circumstances 
there  was  no  human  possibility  of  so  overcoming  the  invincible 
barrier  of  Brahminical  prejudice  as  to  convert  the  Hindus  as  a 
nation  to  any  sect  of  Christianity.  He  acknowledged  that  low' 
castes  and  outcastes  might  be  converted  in  large  numbers,  but 
of  the  higher  castes  he  wrote:  "  Should  the  intercourse  between 
individuals  of  both  nations,  by  becoming  more  intimate  and 
more  friendly,  produce  a  change  in  the  rdigion  and  usages  of 
the  country,  it  will  not  be  to  turn  Christians  that  they  will  forsake 
their  own  religion,  but  rather  ...  to  become  mere  atheists." 
He  died  in  1848. 

DUBOIS*  PAUL  (1829-1905),  French  sculptor  and  painter, 
was  bom  at  Nogent-sur-Sdne  on  the  i8th  of  July  1829.  He 
studied  law  to  please  his  family,  and  art  to  please  himseify 
and  finally  adopted  the  latter,  and  placed  himsdf  under  Tous* 
saint.  After  stud)ang  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Dubois  went 
to  Rome.  His  first  contributions  to  the  Paris  Salon  (i860)  were 
busts  of  "  The  Countess  de  B."  and  "  A  Child."  For  his  first 
statues,  "  St  John  the  Baptist "  and  "  Narcissus  at  the  Bath  '' 
(1863),  he  was  awarded  a  medal  of  the  second  class.  The  statue 
of  "  The  Infant  St  John,"  which  had  been  modelled  in  Florence 
in  i860,  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  bronze,  and  was  acquired 
by  the  Luxemburg.  "A  Florentine  Singer  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,"  one  of  the  most  popular  statuettes  in  Europe,  was 
shown  in  1865;  "  The  Virgin  and  Child  "  appeared  in  the  Paris 
Universal  Exhibition  in  1867;  "  The  Birth  of  Eve  "  was  pro- 
duced in  X873,  and  was  followed  by  striking  busts  of  Henner, 
Dr  Parrot,  Paul  Baudry,  Pasteur,  Gounod  and  Bonnat,  remark- 
able alike  for  life,  vivadty,  likeness,  refinement  and  subtle 
handling.  The  chief  work  of  Paul  Dubois  was  "  The  Tomb  of 
General  Lamoriddre  "  in  the  cathedral  of  Nantes,  a  brilliant 
masterpiece  conceived  in  the  Renaissance  spirit,  with  allegorical 
figures  and  groups  representing  Warlike  Courage,  Charity,  Faith 
and  Meditation,  as  well  as  bas-reliefs  and  enrichments;  the  two 
first-named  works  were  sei>arately  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 

1877.  The  medallions  represent  Wisdom,  Hope,  Justice,  Force, 
Rhetoric,  Prudence  and  Religion.  The  statue  of  the  "  ConsUble 
Anne  de  Montmorency  "  was  executed  for  Chantilly,  and  that 
of  "  Joan  of  Arc  "  (1889)  for  the  town  of  Reims.  The  Italian 
influence  which  characterized  the  earlier  work  of  Dubois  dis- 
appeared as  his  own  individuality  became  dearly  asserted.  As 
a  painter  he  restricted  himself  mainly  to  portraiture,  "  My 
Children  "  (1876)  being  probably  his  most  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment. His  drawings  and  copies  after  the  Old  Masters  are  of 
peculiar  excdlence:  they  include  "The  Dead  Christ"  (after 
Sebastian  del  Piombo)  and  "  Adam  and  Eve  "  (after  Raphad). 
In  1873  Dubois  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Luxemburg  Museum. 
He  succeeded  Guillaume  as  director  of  the  £cole  des  Beaux- Arts, 

1878,  and  Perraud  as  member  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux- Arts. 
Twice  at  the  Salon  he  obtained  the  medal  of  honour  (1865  and 
1876),  and  once  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  (1878).  He  also 
won  numerous  other  distinctions,  and  was  appointed  grand  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  was  made  a  member  of  several 
European  orders,  and  in  1895  was  elected  an  honorary  fordgn 
academician  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1905. 

DUBOIS,  PIERRE  (c*  1250-c.  13 12),  French  publidst  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Fair,  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  political 
pamphlets  embod3dng  original  and  daring  views.  He  was 
known  to  Jean  du  Tillet  in  the  i6th,  and  to  Pierre  Dupuy  in 
the  17th  century,  but  r^ooained  practically  forgotten  until  the 
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paU/O^joltth^  4^b  century,  «whe]^bis  hi^xy.  was  recQBStmcted 
from  bis  wo^ks.  He  was  a  Norman  by  birtb,  probably  a  native 
o£  Coutances,  where  be  exercised  the;  functions  of  royal  advocate 
of  the  baiUiage  and  procurator  oL  the  university.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Paiis^  where  he  heard  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  ajxd  Siger  of  Brabant.  He  was,  nevertheless,  no 
adherent  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  and  appears  to  have  been 
conversant  with  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon.  Although  he  never 
held  any  important  political  office,  he  must  have  been  in  the 
confidence  of  the  court  when,  in  1300,  he  wrote  his  anonymous 
Summaria,  brevis  ei  compendiosa  doctrina  felicis  expedidonis  et 
abbrevioHonis  gi^errarutn  ct  litium  regni  Francorum^  which  is 
extant  in  a  unique  MS.,  but  is  analysed  by  N.  de  Wailly  in  the 
BiblioMque  de  P£cok  d>es  Charles  (2nd  series,  vol.  iii.).  In  the 
contest  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  BoniEace  VIII.  Dubois 
identified  himself  completely  with  the  seculariziog  policy  of 
Philip,  and  poured  forth  a  series  of  anti-clerical  pamphlets, 
^diich  did  not  cease  even  with  the  death  of  Boniface.  His 
Supplication  du  pueble  de  France  au  toy  conire  le  pape  Boniface 
le  VIII\  printed  in  1614  in  Acta  inter  Bonifacium  VIII.  et 
Fkilippum  Fulchrum,  dates  from  1304,  and  is  a  heated  indict- 
ment of  the  temporal  power.  He  represented  Coutanoes  in  the 
states-general  of  1302,  but  in  1306  he  was  serving  Edward  I. 
as  an  advocate  in  Guienne,  without  apparently  abandoning  his 
Norman  practice  by  which  he  had  become  a  rich  man.  The 
most  important  of  his  works,  his  treatise  De  recuperatione  terrae 
sanciae}  was  written  in  1306,  and  dedicated  in  its  extant  form 
to  Edward  I.,  though  it  is  certainly  addressed  to  Philip.  Dubois 
outlines  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  successful  crusade — the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of  a  state  of  peace  among  the 
Christian  nations  of  the  West  by  a  council  of  the  church;  the 
reform  of  the  monastic,  and  especially  of  the  military,  orders; 
the  reduction  of  their  revenues;  the  instruction  of  a  ntmiber  of 
young  men  and  women  in  oriental  languages  and  the  natural 
sciences  with  a  view  to  the  govenunent  of  Eastern  peoples;  and 
the  establishment  of  Philip  of  Valois  as  emperor  of  the  East. 
The  king  of  France  was  in  fact,  when  once  the  pope  was  deprived 
of  the  temporal  power,  to  become  the  suzerain  of  the  Western 
nations,  and  in  a  later  and  separate  memoir  Dubois  proposed 
that  he  should  cause  himself  to  be  made  emperor  by  Clement  V. 
His  zeal  for  the  crusade  was  probably  subordinate  to  the  desire 
to  secure  the  wealth  of  the  monastic  orders  for  the  royal  treasury, 
and  to  transfer  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  the  crown.  His 
ideas  on  education,  on  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  his  schemes 
for  the  codification  of  French  law,  were  far  in  advance  of  his 
time.  He  was  an  early  and  violent  "  Galilean,"  and  the  first  of 
the  great  French  lawyers  who  occupied  themselves  with  high 
politics.  In  1308  he  attended  the  states-general  at  Tours. 
He  is  generally  credited  with  Quaedam  proposita  papae  a  rege 
super  facto  Templariorum,  a  draft  epistle  supposed  to  be  addressed 
to  Clement  by  Philip-  This  was  followed  by  other  pamphlets 
in  the  same  tone,  in  one  of  which  he  proposed  that  a  kingdom 
founded  on  the  property  of  the  Templars  in  the  East  should  be 

established  on  behalf  of  Philip  the  Tall. 

See  an  article  by  E,  Renan  in  HisL  liU.  de  la  France,  vol.  xxvi. 
pp.  471-536;  P.  Dupuy  Hist,  de  la  condamnation  .  .  .  des  Templiers 
(BrusseU,  1 7 13),  and  Hist,  du  differend  enire  le  pape  Boniface  vIII 
el  Philippe  le  BeliFasis  1655);  and  Notices  et  extraUs  de  manuscriis, 
vol..  XX. 

DUBOIS*  a  borough  of  Clearfidd  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S. A.,  129  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Pittsburg.  Pop.  (1890)  6149, 
(1900)  9375,  of  whom  1655  were  fordgn-bom;  (1910  census) 
12,623.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  BujSalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburg,  and  the  Bu£[alo  &  Susquehanna  railways.  The 
borough  is  built  on  a  small  plateau  surrounded  by  hills,  on  the 
west  sl(H>e  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  nearly  1400  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Its  chief  importance  is  as  a  coal  and  lumber  centre; 
among  its  manufacturing  establishments  are  blast  furnaces, 
iron  works,  machine  sh<^,  railway  repair  shops,  tanneries, 
planing  mills,  flour  .mills,  locomotive  works  and  a  glass  factory. 
Dubois  was  first  settled  in  1872,  was  named  in  honour  of  its 
founder,  John  Dubois,  and  was  incorporated  in  188 1. 

^Printed  in  Collections  d  servir  d  VHude  de  rhistoire  (1891). 


DUBOISH<»AN<at  iBDMpKD  LOffl^  AMEffS  (i747'r?8i4)> 
French  Revolutionist,  bom  at  CbarleviilQ,was  at  first  amusketeer^ 
then  a  lieutenant  of  the  mar4chauXiOT  guardsmen  of  the  old  re^jjae. 
He  embraced  liberal  ideais,  and  in  1789  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  states^eneral  by  the  third  estate  of  Vitry-le-Fran^s.  At 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  named  secretary  in 
November  1789,  he  busied  himself  mainly  with  military  reforms. 
He  wished  to  see  the  old  military  system,  with  its  caste  distinc^ 
tions  and  its  mercenaries,  replaced  by  an  organization  of  national 
guards  in  which  all  citizens  should  be  admitted.  In  his  report, 
on  the  Z2th  of  December  1789,  he  gave  utterance  for  the  first 
time  to  the  idea  of  conscription,  which  he  opposed  to  th^  recruiting 
S3rstem  of  the  old  regime.  His  report  was  not,  however,  adopted. 
He  succeeded  in  securing  the  Assembly's  vote  that  any  slave  who 
touched  French  soil  should  become  free.  After  the  Constituent, 
Dubois-Cranc6  was  named  marSchal  de  camp,  but  he  refused  to  be 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Lafayette  and  preferred  to  serve  as 
a  simple  grenadier.  Elected  to  the  Convention  by  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Ardennes,  he  sat  among  the  Montagnards,  but 
without  following  any  one  leader,  either  Danton  or  Robespierre* 
In  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL  he  voted  for  death  without  delay  or 
appeal.  On  the  21st  of  February  1793  he  was  named  president 
of  the  Convention.  Although  he  was  a  member  of  the  two 
committees  of  general  defence  which  preceded  that  of  public 
safety,  he  did  not  belong  to  the  latter  at  its  creation.  But  he 
composed  a  remarkable  report  on  the  army,  recommending 
two  measures  which  contributed  largely  to  its  success,  the  rapid 
advancement  of  the  lower  officers,  which  opened  the  way  for 
the  most  famous  generals  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  fusion 
of  the  volunteers  with  the  veteran  troops.  In  August  1793 
Dubois-Cranc6  was  designated  **  representative  on  mission ''  to 
the  army  of  the  Alps,  to  direct  the  siege  of  Lyons,  which  had 
revolted  against  the  republic.  Accused  of  lack  of  energy,  he 
was  replaced  by  G.  Couthon.  On  his  return  he  easily  justified 
himself,  but  was  excluded  from  the  Jacobin  club  at  the  instance 
of  Robespierre,  before  whom  he  refused  to  bend.  Consequently 
he  was  naturally  drawn  to  participate  in  the  revolution  of  the 
9th  of  Thermidor  of  the  year  U.,  directed  against  Robespierre. 
But  he  woidd  not  join  the  Royalist  reaction  which  followed^ 
and  was  one  of  the  conunittee  of  five  which  had  to  oppose  the 
Royalist  insurrection  of  Vend6miaire  (see  French  Revolution). 
It  was  also  during  this  period  that  Dubois-Cranc6  was  named 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  then  much  reduced 
in  importance.  After  the  Convention,  under  the  Directory, 
Dubois-Cranc^  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
and  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  infantry;  then,  in  1799, 
minister  of  war.  Opposed  to  the  coup  d'6t€U  oi  the  i8th  of 
Brumaire,  he  lived  in  retirement  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire.  He  died  at  Rethel  on  the  29th  of  June  1814.  His 
portrait  stands  in  the  foreground  in  J.  L.  David's  celebrated 
sketch  of  the  "  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court." 

Among  the  numerous  writings  of  Dubois^ranc^  may  be  noticed 
his  Observations  sur  la  constitution  mdHtadre,  ou  biases  du  traoail 
proposS  au  comitS  militaire.  See  H.  F.  T.  Jung,  Dubois  de  CranU, 
Uarmie  et  la  RSvolution,  1789-1^94  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1884). 

DU  BOIS-REYMONDt  EMIL  (1818-1896),  German  physiologist, 
was  born  in  Berlin  on  the  7th  of  November  1818.  The  Prussian 
capital  was  the  place  both  of  his  birth  and  of  his  life's  wotk^ 
and  he  will  always  be  counted  among  Germany's  great  scientific 
men;  yet  he  was  not  of  German  blood.  His  father  belonged 
to  Neuchd4:el,  his  mother  was  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  he  spoke 
of  himself  as  **  being  of  pure  Celtic  blood."  Educated  first  at 
the  French  college  in  Berlin,  then  at  Neuch&tel,  whither  his 
father  had  returned,  he  entered  in  1836  the  university  of  Berlin. 
He  seems  to  have  been  uncertain  at  first  as  to  the  bent  of  his 
studies,  for  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  historian 
August  Neander,  ajid  dallied  with  geology;  but  eventually  he 
threw  himself  into  the  study  of  medicine,  with  such  seal  and 
success  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  great  teacher  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  who  was  then  making  Berlin  famous  as  a  school 
for  the  sciences  ancillary  to  medicine.  Johannes  MUller  may  be 
regarded  as  the  central  figure  in  the  history  of  modem  physii(^Qgy, 
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the  physiology  of  the  x^th  ceatory.  -  Miiller's  earlier  studies 
had  been  distinctly  physiological;  but  his  inclination,  no  less 
than  his  position  as  professor  of  anatomy  as  well  as  of  physiology 
in  the  university  of  Berlin,  led  him  later  on  into  wide  studies  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  these,  aided  by  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind  towards  problems  of  general  philosophy,  gave  his  views 
of  physiology  a  breadth  and  a  depth  which  profoundly  influenced 
the  progress  of  that  science  in  his  day.  He  had,  about  the  time 
when  the  young  Du  Bois-Rejrmond  came  to  his  lectures,  published 
his  great  Elements  of  Physiology,  the  dominant  note  of  which 
may  be  said  to  be  this. — "  Though  there  appears  to  be  something 
in  the  phenomena  of  living  beings  which  cannot  be  explained 
by  ordinary  mechanical,  physical  or  chemical  laws,  much  may  be 
so  explained,  and  we  may  without  fear  push  these  explanations 
as  far  as  we  can,  so  long  as  we  keep  to  the  solid  ground  of  observa- 
tion and  experiment.'^  Mtiller  recognized  in  the  Neuchitel  lad 
a  mind  fitted  to  carry  on  physical  researches  into  the  pheno« 
mena  of  living  things  in  a  legitimate  way.  He  made  him  in  1840 
his  assistant  in  physiology,  and  as  a  starting-point  for  an  inquiry 
put  into  his  hands  the  essay  which  the  Italian,  Carlo  Matteucci, 
had  just  published  on  the  electric  phenomena  of  animals.  This 
determined  the  work  of  Du  Bois-Rejonond's  life.  He  chose  as 
the  subject  of  his  graduation  thesis  "  Electric  Fishes,"  and  so 
commenced  a  long  series  of  investigations  on  animal  electricity, 
by  which  he  enriched  science  and  made  for  himself  a  name. 
The  results  of  these  inquiries  were  made  known  partly  in  papers 
commtmicated  to  scientific  journals,  but  also  and  chiefly  in  his 
work  Researches  on  Animal  Electricity,  the  first  part  of  which 
appeared  in  1848,  the  last  in  18S4. 

This  great  work  may  be  regarded  under  two  aspects.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  a  record  of  the  exact  determination  and  approxima> 
tive  analysis  of  the  electric  phenomena  presented  by  living 
beings.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  it  represents  a  remarkable 
advance  of  our  knowledge.  Du  Bois-Reymond,  beginning  with 
the  imperfect  observations  of  Matteucd,  built  up,  it  may  be  said, 
this  branch  of  science.  He  did  so  by  inventing  or  improving 
methods,  by  devising  new  instruments  of  observation  or  by 
adapting  old  ones.  The  debt  which  science  owes  to  him  on  this 
score  is  a  large  one  indeed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volumes  in 
question  contain  an  exposition  of  a  theory.  In  them  Du  Bois- 
Reymond  put  forward  a  general  conception  by  the  help  of  which 
he  strove  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  he  had  observed. 
He  developed  the  view  that  a  living  tissue,  such  as  muscle, 
might  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  number  of  electric  molecules, 
of  molecules  having  certain  electric  properties,  and  that  the 
electric  behaviour  of  the  muscle  as  a  whole  in  varying  circum- 
stances was  the  outcome  of  the  behaviour  of  these  native  electric 
molecules.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  this  theory  has  not 
stood  the  test  of  time  so  well  as  have  Du  Bois-Reymond's  other 
more  simple  deductions  from  observed  facts.  It  was  early 
attacked  by  Ludimar  Hermann,  who  maintained  that  a  living 
tmtouched  tissue,  such  as  a  muscle,  is  not  the  subject  of  electric 
currents  so  long  as  it  is  at  rest,  is  isoelectric  in  substance,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  electric  molecules, 
all  the  electric  phenomena  which  it  manifests  being  due  to  internal 
molecular  changes  associated  with  activity  or  injury.  Although 
most  subsequent  observers  have  ranged  themselves  on  Hermann's 
side,  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  Du  Bois-Reymond *s 
theory  was  of  great  value  if  only  as  a  working  hypothesis,  and  that 
as  such  it  greatly  helped  in  the  advance  of  science. 

Du  Bois-Reymond's  work  lay  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
animal  electricity,  yet  he  carried  his  inquiries — such  as  could  be 
studied  by  physical  methods — into  other  parts  of  physiology, 
more  especially  into  the  phenomena  of  diffusion,  though  he  pub- 
lished little  or  nothing  concerning  the  results  at  which  he  arrived. 
For  many  years,  too,  he  exerted  a  great  influence  as  a  teacher. 
In  1858,  upon  the  death  of  Johannes  Mtiller,  the  chair  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  which  that  great  man  had  held,  was  divided 
into  a  chair  of  human  and  comparative  anatomy,  which  was  given 
to  K.  B.  Reichert  (1811-1883),  and  a  chair  of  physiology,  which 
naturally  fell  to  Du  Bois-Reymond.  This  he  held  to  his  death, 
carr3ring  out  his  researches  for  many  years  under  unfavourable 


condition^  of  inadequate  accommodation.  In  1877,  through  fab 
influence,  the  government  provided  the  university  with  a  proper 
physiological  laboratory.  In  1851  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Beriin,  and  in  1867  became  its  perpetual 
secretary.  For  many  years  he  and  his  friend  H.  von  Helmholtz, 
who  like  him  had  been  a  pupil  of  Johannes  Mtiller,  were  prominent 
men  in  the  German  capital.  Acceptable  at  court,  they  both  used 
their  position  and  their  influence  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
Both,  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  offered,  stepped  out  of 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  professorial  chair  and  gave  the  world  their 
thoughts  concerning  things  on  which  they  could  not  well  dwell 
in  the  lecture  room.  Du  Bois-Re3rmond,  as  has  been  said,  had 
in  his  earlier  years  wandered  into  fields  other  than  those  of 
physiology  and  medicine,  and  in  his  later  years  he  went  back 
to  some  of  these.  His  occasional  discourses,  dealing  with  general 
topics  and  various  problems  of  philosophy,  show  that  to  the  end 
he  possessed  the  historic  spirit  which  had  led  him  as  a  lad  to 
listen  to  Neander;  they  are  marked  not  only  by  a  charm  of  stjrle, 
but  by  a  breadth  of  view  such  as  might  be  expected  from  Johannes 
Miiller's  pupil  and  friend.  He  died  in  the  dty  of  his  birth  and 
adoption  on  the  26th  of  November  1896.  (M.  F.) 

DtJBOS,  JEAN-BAPTISTB  (1670-1742),  French  author,  was 
born  at  Beauvais  in  December  1670.  After  studying  for  the 
church,  he  renounced  theology  for  the  study  of  public  law  and 
politics.  He  was  employed  by  M.  de  Torcy,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  by  the  regent  and  Cardinal  Dubois  in  several  secret 
missions,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  success. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  and  several  benefices.  Having 
obtained  these,  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  devoted  himself 
to  history  and  literature.  He  gained  such  distinction  as  an 
author  that  in  1720  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  of  which,  in  1723,  he  was  appointed  perpetual  secretary 
in  the  room  of  M.  Dacier.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  March 
1742,  repeating  as  he  expired  the  well-known  remark  of  an 
ancient,  "  Death  is  a  law,  not  a  punishment."  His  first  work 
was  UHistoire  des  quatre  Gordiens  prouvie  et  illusirie  par  des 
mMailles  (Paris,  1695,  i2mo),  which,  in  spite  of  its  ingenuity, 
did  not  succeed  in  altering  the  common  opinion,  which  only 
admits  three  emperors  of  this  name.  About  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1701,  being  charged  with  different  negotiations 
both  in  Holland  and  in  England,  with  the  design  to  engage  these 
powers  if  possible  to  adopt  a  pacific  line  of  policy,  he,  in  order 
to  promote  the  objects  of  his  mission,  published  a  work  entitled 
Les  Intirits  de  VAngleterre  mal  erUendus  dans  la  guerre  prisente 
(Amsterdam,  1 703 , 1 2mo) .  But  as  this  work  contained  indiscreet 
disclosures,  of  which  the  enemy  took  advantage,  and  predictions 
which  were  not  fulfilled,  a  wag  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
title  ought  to  be  read  thus:  Les  Intirits  de  VAngleterre  mal 
entendus  par  rabbi  Dubos.  It  is  remarkable  as  containing  a 
distinct  prophecy  of  the  revolt  of  the  American  colonies  from 
Great  Britain.  His  next  work  was  VHistoire  de  la  Ligue  de 
Cambray  (Paris,  1709,  1728  and  1785,  2  vols.  i2mo),  a  full, 
clear  and  interesting  history,  which  obtained  the  commendation 
of  Voltaire.  In  1734  he  published  his  Histoire  critique  de 
VitablissemerU  de  la  monarchic  franqaise  dans  les  Gaules  (3  vols. 
4to) — ^a  work  the  object  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Franks 
had  entered  Gaul,  not  as  conquerors,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
nation,  which,  according  to  him,  had  called  them  in  to  govern  it. 
But  this  system,  though  unfolded  with  a  degree  of  skill  and 
ability  which  at  first  procured  it  many  zealous  partisans,  ^as 
victoriously  refuted  by  Montesquieu  at  the  end  of  the  thirtieth 
book  of  the  Esprit  des  lots.  His  RSflexions  critiques  sur  la  poisie 
et  sur  la  peinture,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1719  (2  vols. 
i2mo),  but  often  reprinted  in  three  volumes,  constitute  one  of 
the  works  in  which  the  theory  of  the  arts  is  explained  with  the 
utmost  sagacity  and  discrimination.  Like  his  history  of  the 
League  of  Cambray,  it  was  highly  praised  by  Voltaire.  The 
work  was  rendered  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  its  author 
had  no  practical  acquaintance  with  any  one  of  the  arts  whose 
principles  he  discussed.  Besides  the  works  above  enumerated, 
a  manifesto  of  Maximilian,  elector  of  Bavaria,  against  the 
emperor  Leopold,  relative  to  the  succession  in  Spain,  has  been 
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attributed  to  Dubos,  chiefly,  it  appears,  from  the  ezcellence  of 
the  style. 

DUEUQUS»  a  dty  and  tthe  county'^eat  of  Dubuque  county, 
Iowa,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  opposite  the  boundary  line 
between  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  Pop.  (1890)  50,311;  (1900) 
36,297;  (1905,  state  census)  4i>94i  (including  6835  foreign-bom, 
the  majority  of  whom  were  German  and  Irish; ;  (1910  U.S.  census) 
38,494.  Dubuque  is  served  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Saint  Paul  (which  has  repair  shops  here),  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
railways;  it  abo  has  a  considerable  river  traffic.  The  river  is 
spanned  here  by  a  railway  bridge  and  two  wagon  bridges.  The 
business  portion  of  the  dty  lies  on  the  low  lands  bordering  the 
river;  many  of  the  residences  are  built  on  the  slopes  and  summits 
of  bluffs  commanding  extensive  and  picturesque  views.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  Carnegie-Stout  free  public  library 
(which  in  2908  had  33,600  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  valuable 
Senator  Allison  collection  of  public  documents),  the  public  high 
school,  and  the  house  of  the  Dubuque  Club.  Dubuque  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  archiepiscopal  see,  and  is  the  seat  of  St  Joseph's  College 
(1873)^  a  small  Roman  Catholic  institution;  of  Wartburg 
Senoinary  (1854),  a  small  Evangelical  Lutheran  theological 
school;  of  the  German  Presbyterian  Theological  School  of  the 
Northwest  (1852);  of  St  Joseph's  Ladies'  Academy;  and  of 
Bayless  Business  College.  Fifteen  miles  from  Dubuque  is  a 
monastery  of  Trappist  monks.  Among  the  city's  charitable 
institutions  are  the  Finley  and  the  Mercy  hospitsds,  a  home  for 
the  friendless,  a  rescue  home,  a  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  an  insane  asyhim.  In  1900  Dubuque  ranked  fourth  and  in 
1905  fifth  among  the  cities  of  the  state  as  a  manufacturing 
centre,  the  chief  products  being  those  of  the  planing  mills  and 
machine  shops,  and  furniture,  sashes  and  doors,  liquors,  carriages, 
wagons,  coffins,  clotlung,  boots  and  shoes,  river  steam  boats, 
barges,  torpedo  boats,  &c.,  and  the  value  of  the  factory  product 
being  $9,279,4x4  in  1905  and  $9,651,247  in  1900.  The  city  lies 
in  a  region  of  lead  and  adnc  mines,  quantities  of  zinc  ore  in  the 
form  of  black-jack  being  taken  from  the  latter.  Dubuque  is 
important  as  a  distributing  centre  for  lumber,  hardware, 
groceries  and  dry-goods. 

As  early  as  1788  Julien  Dubuque  (1765-1810),  attracted  by 
the  lead  deposits  in  the  vicinity,  which  were  then  being  crudely 
worked  by  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians,  settled  here  and  carried 
on  the  mining  industry  until  his  death.  In  June  1829  miners 
from  Galena,  Illinois,  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  here  in 
direct  violation  of  Indian  treaties,  but  were  driven  away  by 
United  States  troops  under  orders  ^om  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor. 
Immediately  after  the  Black  Hawk  War,  white  settlers  began 
coming  to  the  mines.  Dubuque  was  laid  out  imder  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  on  the  2nd  of  July  1836,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1841. 

DU  CAMP*  MAXIME  (1822-1894),  French  writer,  the  son  of 
a  successful  surgeon,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  8th  of  February 
182  2.  He  had  a  strong  taste  for  travel,  which  his  father's  means 
enabled  him  to  indulge  as  soon  as  his  college  days  were  over. 
Between  1844  and  1845,  ^^^  sgain,  in  company  with  Gustave 
Flaubert,  between  1849  ^^^  185 1,  he  travelled  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  and  made  excellent  use  of  his  experiences  in  books 
published  after  his  return.  In  1851  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Revue  de  Paris  (suppressed  in  1858),  and  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  In  1853  he  was  made 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  served  as  a  volunteer 
with  Garibaldi  in  i860,  and  gave  an  account  of  his  experiences 
in  his  ExpidUion  des  deux  SicUes  (1861).  In  1870  he  was 
nominated  for  the  senate,  but  his  election  was  frustrated  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  in  1880,  mainly,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  his  history 
of  the  Commune,  published  under  the  title  of  Les  Convulsions 
de  Paris  (1878-1880).  His  writings  include  among  others  the 
Chants  modernes  (1855),  Convictions  (1858);  numerous  works  on 
travel.  Souvenirs  el  pay  sages  d' orient  (1848),  ^gypte^  Nubie^ 
Palestine^  Syrie  (1852);  works  of  art  criticism,  Les  Salons  de 
i8^7f  1839^  iS6i\  novels,  VHomme  au  bracelet  d^or  (1862),  Uru 


Histoire  d'amour  (1889) ;  literary  studies,  Thiophile  GauUer 
{ 1890) .  Du  Camp  was  theauthor  of  a  valuable  book  on  the  daily 
Life  of  Paris,  Parisy  ses  organes,  sesfonctians,  sa  vie  dans  la  seconde 
moitii  du  XIX*  siMe  (1869-1875).  He  published  sevecal 
works  on  social  questions,  one  of  which,  the  Mwurs  de  mon 
tempSt  was  to  be  kept  sealed  in  the  Bibliothdque  Kationale  until 
X910.  His  Souvettifslittiraires  (2  vols.,  1882-1883)  contain  much 
information  about  contemporary  writers,  especially  Gustave 
Flaubert,  of  whom  Du  Camp  was  an  early  and  intimate  friend. 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  February  1894.  Du  Camp  was  one  of  the 
earliest  amateur  photographers,  and  his  books  of  travel  weit 
among  the  first  to  be  illustrated  by  means  of  what  was  then  a 
new  art. 

DU  CANOB.  CHARLES  DU  FRB8NE,  Sieuk  (1610-1688),  one 
of  the  lay  members  of  the  great  17th  century  group  of  French 
critics  and  scholars  who  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  historical 
criticism,  was  bom  at  Amiens  on  the  i8th  of  December  i6iQ» 
At  an  early  age  his  father  sent  him  to  the  Jesuits'  college  at 
Amiens,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  course  at  this  seminary,  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  law  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  went  to  Pazis^ 
where  in  163 1  he  was  received  as  an  advocate  before  the  parlia- 
ment. Meeting  with  very  sh'ght  success  in  his  profession,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  July  1638  married  Catherine 
Dubois,  daughter  of  a  royal  ofildal,  the  treasurer  in  Amiens; 
and  in  1647  he  purchased  the  office  of  treasurer  from  his  father- 
in-law,  but  its  duties  did  not  interiere  with  the  literary  and 
historical  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  since  returning 
to  Amiens.  Forced  to  leave  his  native  dty  in  1668  in  consequence 
of  a  plague,  he  settled  in  Paris,  ^here  he  rcaided.iuitil  his  death 
on  the  23rd  of  October  1688.  In  the  archives  of  Paris  Du  Cange 
was  able  to  consult  charters,  diplomas,  manuscripts  and  a 
multitude  of  printed  documents,  which  were  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere.  His  industry  was  exemplary  and  imremitting, 
and  the  number  of  his  literary  works  would  be  incredible,  if  the 
originals,  all  in  his  own  handwriting,  were  not  still  extant.  He 
was  distinguished  above  neariy  all  the  writers  of  his  time  by  his 
linguistic  acquirements,  his  accurate  and  varied  knowledge, 
and  his  critical  sagacity.  Of  his  numerous  works  the  most 
important  are  the  Glossarium  ad  scriptores  mediae  et  infimae 
latinitatis  (Paris,  1678),  and  the  Glossarium  ad  scriptores  mediae 
et  infimae  graecitatis  (Lyons,  1688),  which  are  indispensable 
aids  to  the  student  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  To  the  three  original  volumes  of  the  Latin  Glossarium, 
three  supplementary  volumes  were  added  by  the  Benedictines 
of  St  Maur  (Paris,  1 733-1 736),  and  a  further  addition  of  four 
volumes  (Paris,  1 766) ,  by  a  Benedictine,  Pierre  Carpentier  (1697- 
1767).  There  were  other  editions,  and  an  abridgment  with 
some  corrections  was  brought  out  by  J.  C.  Adelung  (Halle, 
1772-1784).  The  edition  in  seven  volumes  edited  by  G.  A.  L. 
Henschd  (Paris,  1840-1850)  indudes  these  supplements  and 
also  further  additions  by  the  editor,  and  this  has  been  improved 
and  published  in  ten  volumes  by  Leopold  Favre  (Niort,  1883- 
1887).  An  edition  of  the  Greek  Glossarium  was  published  at 
Breslau  in  1889. 

Du  Cange  took  considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
later  empire,  and  wrote  Historia  Byzantina  dupUci  commentario 
iUustrata  (Paris,  1680)^  and  an  introduction  to  his  edition  and 
translation  into  modem  French  of  Geoffrey  de  ViUehardouin's 
Histoire  de  V empire  de  Constantinople  sous  les  empereurs  franoais 
(Paris,  1657).  He  also  brought  out  editions  of  the  Byzantine 
historians,  John  Cinnamus  and  John  Zonaras,  as  Joannis  Cinnami 
historiarum  de  rebus  gestis  a  Joanne  et  Manuele  Comnenis  (Paris, 
1670)  and  Joannis  Zonarae  Annates  ab  exordia  mundi  ad  mortem 
Alexii  Comneni  (Paris,  1686).  He  edited  Jean  de  Joinville's 
Histoire  de  St  Louis,  roi  de  France  (Paris,  1668),  and  his  other 
works  which  may  be  mentioned  are  Traits  historique  du  chef  de 
St  Jean  Baptiste  (Paris,  1666) ;  Lettre  du  Sieur  N.,  conseiller  du 
roi  (Paris,  1682);  Cyrilli,  Philoxeni,  aliorumque  veterum  glos» 
sgria,  and  Mimoire  sur  le  projet  d*un  nouveau  recueil  des  historiens 
de  France,  avec  le  plan  giniral  de  ce  recueil,  which  has  been 
inserted  by  Jacques  Ldong  in  his  BibliotlUque  historique  de  la 
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fffonc^  (Paris,  1768^-17^8)/  Wa  teiit  work^  Chr<m€on  Pasdtak 

a  nfundo  oondito  ad  HeracHi  if»pemioHs  (M^mtfH  vigesimum 

(Paris,  1689),  was  passing  through -the  press  when  Du  Cange 

died,  and  consequently  it  was  edited  by  £tienne  Baluze,  and 

published  with  anHoge  of  the  author  preltxed; 

His  autograph  manuscripts  and  his  large  and  valuable  library 

passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Philii^)e  du  Fresne,  who  died  immarried 

in  1692.    They  then  came  to  his  seoond  son,  Francois  du  Fresne, 

who  dold  the  collection,  the  greater  part  'of  the  manuscripts 

being  purchased  by  the  abb6  du  Champs.    The  abb6  handed 

them  over  to  a  bookseller  named  Mariette,  who  resold  part  of 

them  to  Baron  Hohendorf.    The  remaining  part  was  acquired 

by  a  member  of  the  family  of  Hozier,  the  French  genealogists. 

The  French  government,  however;  -aware  of  the  importance 

of  aD  the  writings  of  Du  Cange,  succeeded,  after  much  trouble, 

in  collecting  the  greater  portion  of  the  manuscripts,  which  were 

preserved  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris.    Some  of  these  were 

Subsequently  published,  and  the  manuscripts  are  now  foimd  in 

various  libraries.    The  works  of  Du  Cange  published  after  his 

death  are:  an  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historian,  Nicephorus 

Gregoras  (Paris,  1702);  De  imperaforunt  ConstanHnopoUianorum 

sen  inferioris  aevi  tel  imperii  uH  vacant  numismaiibus  dissertatio 

(Rome,  1755);  Histoire  de  ViUU  de  la  viUe  d^Amien^  et  de  ses 

comtes  (Anuen&,  1840);  and  a  valuable  work  Des  printipauUs 

d^oiUre-mer,  published  by  E.  G.  Rey  as  Les  FamiUes  d-oiUre-mer 

(Paris,  i86g). 

See  H.  Hardouin,  Essai  sur  la  vie  et  sur  Us  ouorages  de  Ducange 
(Amietis,  184^);  and  L.  J.  Feug^rcy  in  the  J(mmal  de  VhisirucUon 
pMi^ite  (Pan»,  185^)- 

D0CANGB,  VICTOR  HBlTRI  JOSEPH  BRAHAIK  (i 785-1833), 
French  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  November 
1783  at  the  Hague,  where  his  father  was  secretary  to  the  French 
embassy.  Dismissed  from  the  civil  service  at  the  Restoration, 
Victor  Ducange  became  one  of  the  favourite  authors  of  the 
liberal  party,  and  owed  some  part  of  his  popularity  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  fined  and  imprisoned  more  than  once  for  his  out- 
spokenness. He  was  six  months  in  prison  fot  an  article  in  his 
journal  Le  Diabk  rose^  ou  le  petit  c&urrier  de  Lucifer  (1822);  for 
Valentine  (1821),  in  which  the  royalist  excesses  in  the  south  of 
Fraince  Were  pilloried,  he  was  again  imprisoned  j  dnd  after 
the  publication  of  H&bne  ou  Vantow  et  la  guerre  (1823),  he  took 
refuge  for  some  time  m  Belgium.  Ducange  wrote  numerous 
plays  and  melodramas,  among  which  the  most  successful  were 
Marco  Loricotj  ou  le  petit  Chouan  de  1S30  (1836),  ahd  Trente  ans, 
oulavie  d*unjoueur  (1827),  in  which  Frederick  Lemaltre  found 
one  of  his  best  parts.  Many  of  his  books  were  prohibited, 
ostensibly  for  thieir  Coarseness,  but  perhaps  rather  for  their 
political  tendencies.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  isth  of  October 

x833- 
DUCAS,  Dotas  or  Doukas,  the  name  of  a  Byzantine  family 

which  supplied  several  rulers  to  the  Eastern  Empire.    The 

family  first  came  into  prominence  during  the  9th  century,  but 

was  ruined  when  ConstantineDucas,  a  son  of  the  general  Androni- 

cus  Ducas,  lost  his  Hfe  in  his  effort  to  obtain  the  imperial  crown 

in  913.    Towards  the  end  of  the  loth  century  there  appeared 

another  family  of  Ducas,  which  was  perhaps  connected  with  the 

earlier  family  through  the  female  line  and  was  destined  to  attain 

to  greater  fortune.  A  member  of  this  family  became  emperor 

as  Constatitine  X.  in  1059;  and  Constantine*s  son  Michael  VII. 

'ruled,  nominally  in  conjunction  with  his  younger  brothers, 

Andtonicus  and  Constantirie,  from  107^  to  1078.    Michael  left 

a  son,  Constantine,  and,  says  Gibbon,  "  a  daughter  bf  the  house 

of  Ducas  illustrated  the  blood,  and  confirmed  the '  succession, 

of  the  Comnenian  dynasty;".  The  family' was  also  allied  by 

marriage  with  other  great  Byzantine  housfes,  and  after  losing 

the  imperial  dignity  its  iliembers  continued  to  take  aii  active 

part  in  public  affairs.    In  1 204  ^exius  Dncas,  called  MourSioufle, 

tieposed  the  emperroi*  Isaac  Angelus  and  his  son  Alexitis,  and 

'vainly' tried  to  defend  Constantinople  against  the  attacks  of  the 

tatin  criisaders.    Nearly  a'  cetitury  and  a'half  latet  one  Michael 


grandson  was  the  bidtorian  Ducas  (see- below):  ^  Many  of  the 

petty  sovereigns  who  arose  after  the  destruction  of  the  Eastern 

Empire  nought  to  gaiit  prestige' by  adding  the  faradtoi  noM^  of 

Duca&  to  their  own. 

DUCAS  (15th  cent.),  Byzanti^ie  historiani  flourished  under 

Constantine  XIII.  (XI.)  Dragases,  the  last  emperor  of  the  East, 

about  1450.    The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 

He  was  the  grandson  of  Michael  Ducas  (see  above).    After  the 

fall  of  Constantinople,  'he  was  employed  in  various  diplomatic 

missions  by  Dorino  and  Domenico  Gratelu£zi,  princes  of  Lesbos, 

where  he  had  taken  refuge.    He  was  successful  ill  securing  a 

semi-independence  for  Lesbos  until  1462,  ^en  it  was  taken 

and  annexed   to  Turkey  by  Sultan   Meihommed  II.    It  is 

known  that  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  there  is  no  record  of 

his  subsequent  life.    He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 

period  1341-1462;  his  work  thus  continues  that  of  Gregoras 

and  Cantacuzene,  and  supplements  Phrantzes  and  Chalcondyles. 

There  is  a  preliminary  chapter  of  chronology  from  Adam  to 

John  Palaeologus  I.    Although  barbarousf  in  style,  the  history 

of  Ducas  is  both  judicious  and  trustworthy,  and  it  is  f^e  most 

valuable  source  for  the  closing  years  of  the  Greek  etnpire.   The 

account  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  is  of  fecial  Importance. 

Ducas  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  uiiion  of  the  Greek  and 

Latin  churches,  and  is  very  bitter  against  those  who  rejected 

even  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the  West  for  assistance  against  the 

Turks. 

The  history,  preserved  (withoiit  a  title)  in  a'  single  Paris  MS.,  was 
first  edited  t^  L  Bullialdus  (Bulliaud)  (Paris^  1649)  t  later  editions 
are  in  the  Bonn  Corfms  iscriptorum  Bisi..  Byu,  by  h  Bekker  (1834) 
and  Migne^  Patrologia  Graeca,  clvii.  The  Bonn  edition  contains  a 
15th  century  Italian  translation  by  an  unknown  autlior,  found  by 
Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  libraries  of  Venice,  and  sent  by  him  to 
Bekker. 

DllCASSfi,  PIERRE  EMMANUEL  ALBERT,  Baroin  (1813- 
1893),  French  historiaii,  was  bom  at  ]6ourges  on  the  r6th  of 
November  1813.  In  1849  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  Prince 
Jerome  Bonaparte,  ex-king  of  Westphalia,  then  governor  of  the 
Invalides,  on  whose  commission  he  wrote  Mimoires  poiitr  servir 
d  r histoire  de  la  campagne  de  iBi^  en  Russie  (1852).  Subsequently 
he  published  Mimoires  du  roi  Joseph  (1853-1855),  and,  as  a 
sequel,  Histoire  des  nigodoHons  diplomatiques  relatives  aux 
traitis  dS  Morfontainej  de  LunivUle  et  d' Amiens,  together  with 
the  unpublished  correspondence  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  I. 
with  Cardinal  Fe^h  (185  5-^18  56) .  Froin  papers  in  the  possession 
of  the  imperial  family  he  cdmpiled  MSmoires  du  prince  Eugbne 
(1858-1860)  and  Refutation  des  nUmoires  du  due  de  Raguse  (1857), 
part  of  which  was  inserted  by  authority  at  the  end  of  volume 
ix.  of  the  MSmoires,  He  was  attach6'to  Jerome *s  son,  Prince 
Napoleon,  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  wrote  a  Pricis  historique 
des  op&rations  mUitaires  en  Orient,  de  mars  1S54  d  octobre  18 5 $ 
(1857),  which  was  completed  many  yeg^rs  later  by.  a  volume 
entitled  La  Crimie  et  Sibastopolde  1853  d  1856,  documents  intimes 
et  in(ditSy  followed  by  the  complete  list  of  the  French  officers 
killed  or  wounded  in  that  war  (1892).  He  was  also  employed 
by  Prince  Napoleon  on  the  Correspondance  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  afterwards  published  certain  letters,  purposely  omitted 
there,  in  the  Revue  kistorigue.  These  documents,  subsequently 
collected  in  Les  Rois  frhres  de  Napolion  (1883),  as  well  as  the 
Journal  de  la  felne  Catherine  de  Westphalie  (1893),  were  edited 
with  little  care  and  are  not  entirely  trustworthy,  but  their 
publicatioii  threw  much  light  on  Napoleon  I.  and  his  entourage. 
His  Souvenirs  d*un  officier  dii  2^  Zouaves,  and  Les  Dessous  du 
coupd^itat  (1891),  iron  tain  many  piquant  anecdbtes,  but  at  times 
degenerate  into  mere  tittle-tattle.  Ducasse  was  the  author  of 
some  slight  novels,  and  frorii'^e  practice  of  this  form  of  literature 
he  acquired  that  levity  which  appears  even  in  his  most  Serious 
historical  publications. 

DUCAT,  the  hame  of  a  C6iii,  generally  of  gold,  and  of  varying 
value,  formerly  in  use  in  Bfiany  European  cbuii tries.    It  was 
first  struck  by  Roger  11.  6f  Sicily  as  dtike  of  Apulia^  'an3  bore  an 
ijlsCnptioh'  ^*  Sit  tihiy  Chrisicy  datus,  quem  ty,  regis^  iste  ducatus** 
'  (Lotd,' thou  hdest  tills  duchy,  to' th^eb^  it  dedicated);' 'hence, 
1  it  li  said, tlie'iiaide.' '^BefW^eeff T28(i  a\id  ii^$ VWiieWso' struck 
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or  sequiXL,  thu  ducat*  becoming  merely  ^a  'money  ^f  ae<id«mt'. 
The  dtioat  was  also  cotront  itt  H^oUaad,  Austria^  the  Nethetiands^ 
Spain  and  Denmafk  (see  Ni9mi^icai«ob)^*  '  A  gdd  Coin  terbed^  a 
ducat  was  current  in  Hanover  during  the  reigns  of  George  I; 
and  George  III.  A  pattern  gold  coin  was  also  struck  by  the 
EngKsh  mint  m  1887  for  a  proposed  decimal  coinage.  On  th^ 
reverse  was  the  inscription  "  one  ducat  "  within  an  oak  wreath; 
above  *'  one  himdred  pence/'  and  below  the  date  between  two 
small  roses.  There  is  a  gold  coin  termed  a  ducat  in  the  Aitstria-f 
HiBigary  outrency^  of  the  value  of  nine  sMllmgs  and  foutpence:  - 

DU  CHAILLUt  PAUL  BBLLONI  (1835-1003),  traveller  and 
anthropol6gffit/  was  bom  iiither  at  Paris  or  at  New  Orleans 
(accounts  conflict)  on  the  ;irst  of  July  r835.  ^^  Ks  youth'  he 
accompanied  his  father,  an  AfHcah  tradei*  in  the 'employment 
of  a  Parisian 'firm,  to  the  west  coast  of  Afrita.  Here,  at  a  station 
on  the  Gabim,  the  boy  received  soine  education  frotii  mission- 
aries, and  acquired  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  country, 
its  natural  history,  and  its  natives,  wMch  guided  him  to  his 
subsequent  carderi '  lA  1852  he  exhibited  this  knowledge  £tt  the 
New  York  press,  and  was  sent  in  1855  by  the  Academy  of 'Natural 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia  on  an  African  expedition.  Fh)m  1855 
to  1859  he  regularly  eicplored  thd  regions  of  West  Afridi  £n  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  gaining  considerable  knowledge  of 
the  delta  df  the  Ogowi  river  and  the  estuary  <rf  the  Gabun. 
During  iiis  travels  he  saw  nxiienliefs  of  the  great  anthropoid  apes 
called  the  gorflla  (posaWy  the  great  ape  desdrifeed  by  Cartha- 
ginian navigators),  then  known  to  scientists  only  by  a  few 
skeletons.  A  subseit^Bt  e^tpedition,  from  1863  to  1865,  eniabled 
him  to  confirm  the  accounts  gfvettby  thfe  ancients  of  a  pygmy 
people  inhabiting  the  African  forests.  Narratives  Of  both 
expeditions  were  publi^cd,  in  1861  and  1867  respectively,  under 
the  titles  ExfUcitation^  arid  Advenhsfts-in'BqtkUofiial  Africd,  it>Uh 
AccoufUs  of  thi  Manners  and  Custdms  bf  the  Peapie,  and  of  th^ 
Ckace  oftheGoriUdy  CroeodUS,  a/nd  oihe^  AHifhds\  and  A  J&umey 
to  Askang&-land,  and  further  penetraHoH  ifth  E^ud$mai  Afrtcai 
The  first  work  excrterf  much  controversy  'bh  the  scbre  of  its 
veracity,  but  subsequent  investigation  proved ';the  correctness 
of  du  ChaiBu'S  statements -as  to  the  facts  ctf  natural' history} 
though  posfeibly  some  of  tlte  adventures  he  desciribed  ad  ha^penin:^ 
to  himself  were  reproductions  of  the  huttting'stories  of  natives 
(see  Proc,  Zdol.  Soc:  voL'i;,'  1905,  p.  66).  -The  map  accompanying 
Ashango4and  was  bf  unique  value,  but  the  explorer*^  photographs 
and  collections  were  lost  when  he  vfis  forced  t6  flee '  frttm  the 
hostility  of  the  natives.  '  After  some  years*  iresidence  in  America, 
during  which  he  wrote  several  books  for  the  young  founded 
upon  his  African  adventures,  du  ChaHhi  turned  his  attention  to 
northern  Europe,  and  published  in  r88i  The  Land  of  the  Midnight 
Sun,  in  1889  The  Viking  Age,  and  in  1900  The  Land  of^  Loiig 
Fight,    He  died  at  St  Petersburg  on  the  29th  of  April  1903. 

mJCHBKlIB,  OUILLAUM B  BEKJAMN  AMAin>  (1806^1875), 
French  physician,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  Septembcfr  1806  at 
Boulogne,  the  son  of  a  sea-captain.  He- was  educated  at'Douai, 
and  then  studied  medicine  in  Paris  until  the  ;^ear  1831,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  town  to  practise  his  •ptofesteion.  Two 
years  later  he  first  tried  the  effect  of  electrd-ptmcture  of  the 
muscles  on  a  patient  tinder  his  tare;  arid  fr6ni  this  time  on 
devoted  himself  more  tttid  mote  to  th^  medical  applications  of 
electricity,  thereby  laying  the  foutrdation  of  the  modem  science 
of  electro^therapeutics.  In  1842  he  removed  to'  Paris  for  the 
sake  of  its  wider  diidcal  opportunities;  kiki  there  he  worked 
until  his  death  over  thirty  years 'fetter,  'ffisgreateit*  work, 
V MechrisaHon  locdisie  ("i^^^y,' p^ja&tk  thwu^  thr^  edition^ 
dtiring  his  Kfetime,  though  by  many  his  Ph^^siologie  d^s  fnouve- 
ments  (1867)'  is  con^d^red'Ms  mistekpiece:  He  published  over' 
fifty  volumes  containing  his  reseatithfeaf  oti  mustuhlr  and  nervous 
diseases,  and' on  the  apphcations  of  electricity  both  loi*  ^agnostic 
purposes  and  for' treatment.-  His  namef  is^efspecidlly  connected 
with  the 'first  <iesfrifJt?on  6f  'lotttin<»W'  attlxy,'  pfro^eisive- 
muscular  atrophy;  •  pse^ido-hypert^oiiHit"  j)araiy^s,'  gl6sso-lftfti<y 
larjoigeal  paralj^^i^  aild 'other  nerVofus  troubles.' ''He  died'lrf 
Paris 0^ the i^tfcebf8eif)t^b«ife7'#.  ''^^^'^  '-^'^  *^iru.^ -1  tir)t/;.,ii 
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»I>9'1}&B8IIIB  [La^lnfaBcid  DtrdHsmuSj  Qtn3tKfi;o&,  or  Qonc^ 
TAm7S]i,  ANDRfi  (i584'-¥^4o);  JP^nch  geograipher  and  historian,* 
generally  styled  the  father  of  ^  French  history;  was  bom  at  lle-^ 
Bouohatid;  in  th6' province  of' Touraki6,> in  May  1584.  He  was 
educated  at  Loudah  and  atterwardsat  Paris.  From  his  earliest 
year^  he  demoted  himself  to'histori^and  geographical  research, 
and  his  first -work,  Egrtfgiofum'seu  sekdtarum  lecPhnmn  ^a 
AnfijuUaium  liber y  published  in -his  ^^teentfa  3^^r,'  displaj^d 
great^erudition. '  He  enjoyed  the  patj<onage  of  Cardinal  Richelieu^ 
a  isadve  of  thr  same  -district  with  himscilf ,  through  whdse  infiuenoe 
he  was  aippointed  historiographer  and  geographer  to  the  king< 
He  died  in  1640,  in  conseqlken^  of  having  been  run  over  by  a 
carriage"  wheA'  on  his  way  'from  Paris  to  hfe  cot^ntry  house  at 
Verri^.  '  Da<  C%esne%  works  were  very  hiimerous  and  varied, 
and  in  addition  to  wkaf  lie' published^  he  1^  beMnd  him  more 
than  '100'  foKo  voltanes  of  'manuscript  extracts  now  preserved 
in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  (L.Delisle,  Lei^abinei  des  mamuorits 
delahibliothtfue  impMaU,  t.  L,:3^3i-534>.  Several  of  his  kifger 
works  werb  continued  by'hitfidti^y  son  Frances  iitt  Ghesne  (1616*^ 
1^93)/ wh4  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of  historiographet  to  the 
king.  •  'The  principal  works -of  Andri  du  Chesne  sx^^Les  AnH^ 
quU^'ia  recherch4s  de  la  granAemr  et  majesti'd^  rois  de  Prance 
(Pads,  16^) f  Les  AnHquiUs  et  recherches  ^i^  vUUt^  ^ckifteauxi 
^6^  d4  t4hikt  la  Frame  (Paris,  1609),  HisMre  d^Anibeierre^ 
d^  EcMSCf  e^d^Irek^ne^  (Park,  16x4), :  Hiiaoire  des  Fap^  jmqu'^  4 
Paul  V  (Paris,  1619),  Histaire  des  rdSydUMy-ei  cbnUes  de 
BMirjgotne'  ii6t^r^6^,  ^  vote,  foi;)i  BMh^  ^NwmaH^m 
scriptures  iMHqui  ■■  {t6tg,  M.y  now  -the  *oidy  source  -  for  some 
of  thie- texts),  and  his  Ht5A^ri^.Fr(WM«rWH'sic^i/»^^  (5- vols. 
tcLi^6s6^i64g).  Thib  last  wa»intended  t»  comj[>i4e  t4  volumes, 
and  to  contain  aU^the'  naxrative  souvces  lor  Ft^nch  history  In  thtf 
middle  ^ages;  4»dy  two  Vohunes  were'  published  by  the  author^ 
his  son  Francis;  published  tlnse  more,  and  the  wm-k  remained 
utifinished.  Besides  these  dn  Chesne  ptibU^ed  a  great  number 
of  genealogical  historic  of  iUnstrious  famflies,  ^  whidtthe  best 
is  that  bf'the  house  of  MoBtmotencyf  Hi&Sistmrtdes  cardinaux 
fron^is''^^  ^^si  I6L  1660^1:^6)  and  HisMre^des  chancdiers et 
gdrdes'de^  sceaux  de  Fra$ice  {t6so)  w^republiBfaed'by  bis  son 
Frimcois. "  Andr$  ^Hao  fMiblisiied  >a  translation  of  the  SaHres^  oj^ 
Juven^,  and  editions  of  the  woi^  of  Aiaiin>  Abelard,  Aladn 
Chartier'and  £tienae  Pas<|uier. 

DUCfiBMB,  LOUB  MARfB  OUVIBR  (1841^^  )>  French 
scholar  and  ecclesiastic,  was*  bom  at  Saiht  Servan  in^  Brittany  on 
the  ir3th  of  September  18431  Two  scientific  mis^onfr^to  Mount 
Atho^  in  1874  and  to  Asia  Minot  in  t876-^appeared  at  fic^  to 
inc^iK  him  towaids  the  study  of  the  ^ancient  history  of  the 
Christian  chtitches  of  the  East  Afterwiotls,  h^wever^  it  was 
the  W^tem  cfaur-ch' wMch  absorbed  almost  his  whole  attention. 
In  t^fl  lie- received  the  degree  ai  detfetir  hs  iemes  with  two 
remarkable  theses,  a  dissertatian  i>0.  Macairio  magnetey  and  an 
£tude'siir  ie  Liber  pomt^fvoalisy  ini  which  he-^eiplaihed  with  nnr 
erring  critical  acumen  tiie*6r^ii  of  thait  telobrated  ohtomde} 
determined  the  different  editions  and'  abheir  interrblation;  and 
stated  precisely  the 'Value  of' ibis  evidencei '  Immediateiy  aften^ 
#ards  he  was  appohitedpsofessca-  at  the  Cathohc  -  Institute  iik' 
Pari^, '  and  ^  eig^t '  yeais  ^presented  the  <  eaiampife  iandi  model,' 
then  rare  in  Fiiancd,  bf  a^  priest  teaching:  chi^pcb  hsstozyaccdrding 
to  the  rules  bf  identifie  Criticism.  '■  Was  oomrse,  l)hf>ki«ved  to  ithid 
p^ni  of  r^h^ncsss  tn  tlie^eyes^ol  thi^  tiraditionalst  exegedl^ta^  was  at 
lefigth  suspended.  'In  November'1885  he  was  appointed  lectucier. 
at  the  ficole 'l^raticfua 'des  Halites  ifitudes;  .in  iSS^hepablisfaed 
vohsmel;  of  Us  learned  ^dftiohol  the  Liber^ponHificalisizoTBeplitte^ 
in  1892  by  volume  ii.)^  in  whidi-he'restinied  and  completed  the 
resulti^  hei  &ad  aittained  in  'hi^  Frendi  .thesis: . ^  In^rSSS  he  -  wsid 
elect^d^toe^rt^r  -of  'the  Acad^mic^  des  ilnsbriptionsi  et.  Belles*. 
Lettres,^  and  was vaft^srv^ards^bppointcd  'dkecttiti^f .  the  Fr^ncH 
^(^hoor  ()f  d^^rchWbgy  -at^Romel-  >Much:ligkt'  i&  threnm  upon 
the  Christian  mtglhs,naspecially^tbose'df  ^tsao^fhyhxAiOrigines 
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developed  in  in«  of  Oxe.  iatcml  .pocfcetg.  l^e  inflorescea(;e  is  a 
very  simple,  ODe,.consistipg  of  one  or  tw9  male  floweia  each 
comprising  a  single  stamen,  and  a  female  flower  coropnsiag  a 
^ask-sbaped  pistiL    Tbe  order  Lemnaceae  to  which  they  belong 


,  Lemna  minor  (Lesser  Du 

weed)  nat.  size. 
,  Plant  in  flower. 
,.  Inflorescence  containing  t 

male   flowers   each    <u    ( 


stamen,  and  a  female  Rower. 
the    whole    enclosed    in    a 
sheath. 
,  Wolffia  airkita. 

(2, 3, 4  enlaced.) 


is  regarded  as  representing  a  very  reduced  type  nearly  allied  to 
the  Aroids.  It  is  represented  in  Britain  by  four  spedes  of  Lemna, 
and  a  still  smaller  and  simpler  plant,  Wolffia,  in  which  the 
fronds  are  only  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  long  and  have  no 
roots. 

DUCKWORTH.  SIR  JOHN  THOMAS  (1748-1817),  British 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  on  the  2Sth  of 
February  1748.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1759,  and  obtained  his 
commission  as  lieutenant  in  June  1770,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  "  Princess  Royal,"  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Byron,  in  which 
he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies.  While  serving  on  boardthis  vessel 
he  took  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  French  fleet  under 
Count  D'Estaing.  In  July  1779  he  became  commander,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  "  Rover  "  sloop;  in  June  of  the  following 
year  he  attained  the  rank  of  post-caplain.  Soon  afterwards 
he  returned  to  England  in  charge  of  a  convoy.  The  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  France  gave  him  his  first  opportunityof  obtaining 
marked  distinction.  Appointed  first  to  the  "  Oiioa  "  and  then 
to  the  "  Queen  "  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Howe,  he  took  part  in  the  three  days'  naval  engagement 
with  the  Brest  fleet,  which  terminated  in  a  glorious  victory  on  tl 
istof  June  1794.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  received 
gold  medal  and  the  thanks  of  parhament.  He  neit  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  stationed  for  some  time  at  St 
Domingo.  In  1798  he  commanded  the  "Leviathan"  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  had  charge  of  the  naval  detachment  which, 
in  conjunction  with  a  military  force,  captured  Minorca.  Early 
'in  1799  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  sent  to 
the  West  Indies  to  succeed  Lord  Hugh  Seymour.  During  the 
voyage  out  he  captured  a  valuable  Spanish  convoy  of  eleven 
merchantmen.  In  March  1801  he  was  the  naval  commander  of 
'  the  combined  force  which  reduced  the  islands  of  St  Bartholomew 
and  St  Martin,  a  service  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  order 
of  the  Bath  and  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year.  Promoted  to  be " 
admiral  of  the  blue,  he  was  appointed  in  1804  to  the  Jam 
9tati<m.  Two  years  later,  wlule  cruising  off  Cadiz  with  Lord 
CoUingwood,  be  was  detached  with  his  squadron  to  pursue  a 
French  fleet  that  had  been  sent  to  the  relief  of  St  Domingo. 
He  came  up  with  the  enemy  on  the  6th  February  1806,  and,  after 
two  hours'  fighting,  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  upon  them,  capturing 
three  of  their  five  vessels  and  stranding  the  other  two.  For  this, 
the  most  distinguished  service  of  his  life,  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Jamaica  assembly,  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
guineas,  the  thanks  of  the  English  parliament,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London.  In  1807  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Turks.  In  cornmand  of 
the  "  Royal  George  "  he  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles, 
but  sustained  considerable  loss  in  effecting  his  return,  the  Turks 
having  strengthened  their  position  while  he  was  being  kept  in 


play  by  their  diptonatis^  add  Napoloon's  ambauador  Geaenl 
Sebastiani.  He  held  tbe  command  of  the  Newfoundland  fleet 
for  four  years  from  iSio,  and  at  the  close  of  that  penod  be  was 
made  a  barooet.  In  1815  hewasaHwinledtothecbiefcommand 
at  Plymouth,  which  he  held  until  his  death  on  the  14th  of  April 
1817.  Sir  John  Duckworth  sat  in  par&ment  for  some  time  ai 
member  for  New  Romney. 

See  NkkU  CkrvnicU,  xvia.;  Ralfe's  NawU  Bioerapky,  ii. 

DDCLAUX,  AQNBS  MART  F.  (1856-  ),  English  poet  and 
critic,  who  first  became  known  in  England  under  her  maiden 
name  of  Mary  F.  Robinson,  was  bom  at  Leamington  on  the 
27th  of  February  1856.  She  was  educated  at  Univershy  College, 
London,  devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  study  (rf  Greek  literature^ 
Her  first  volume  of  poetry,  A  Handfui  ef  HoKeysuckU,  was 
published  in  1879.  H^''  next  work  was  a  tianslatioD  from 
Euripides,  The  Crovmed  Hippoiyttu  (1881).  Monographs  on 
Emily  Bronte  {1883)  and  on  Marguerite  of  Angoul£me  (r886) 
followed;  and  The  New  Arcadia  and  other  Poema  (1884)  and 
An  Italian  Garden  (1886)  contain  some  of  her  best  verses. 
Her  poems  attracted  the  attention  of  the  orientalist,  James 
Darmesteter  (q.v.),  then  in  Pesbawur,  and  he  made  an  admirable 
translation  of  them  in  French.  The  acquaintance  led  to  their 
marriage  in  i38S,  and  from  that  time  a  large  part  of  her  work 
was  done  in  French.  Madame  Darmesteter  translated  her  hus- 
band's Eludes  anglaites  into  English  (iSqA).  Her  most  con- 
siderable pioae  work  is  the  Life  of  Ernest  Renan  (1897).  She 
also  wrote  the  End  of  Ike  Middle  Agu  (1888);  the  volume  on 
Froissart  ((894)  in  the  Grands  ierivaiiu  franfais;  essays  on  the 
Brontes,  the  Brownings  and  others,  entitled  Grands  terivaint 
d'Ouire-il anche  (igoi).  After  Darmesteter's  death,  she  married 
in  (901  £mile  Duclauz,  the  associate  of  Pasteur,  and  director 
ol  the  Pasteur  institute.  He  died  in  1904.  She  published 
Retrospect  and  other  Poems  in  1S93,  and  in  1904  appeared  The 
Return  to  Naivre,  Songs  and  Symbols.  The  qualities  of  Mary 
Robinson's  work,  its  conciseness  and  purity  of  expression, 
were  only  gradually  recognized.  Her  Collected  Poems,  Lyrical 
and  Narrative  were  published  in  1903. 

DUCLOS.  CHARLES  PIHOT  (1704-1772},  French  author, 
was  born  at  Dinan,  in  Brittany,  in  1704.  At  an  early  age  be 
was  sent  to  study  at  Paris.  After  some  time  spent  in  dissipation 
he  began  to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  wits  of  the  time,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  dub  or  association  of  yoiing  men  who 
pubhshed  their  joint  efforts  in  hght  literature  under  the  titles  of 
Rsctuil  de  ces  messieurs,  £trennes  de  la  St- Jean,  (Eufs  de  Pdqites, 
&c.  His  romance  of  Acajou  and  Zirphile,  composed  to  suit  a 
series  of  plates  which  had  been  engraved  for  aitother  work,  waa 
one  of  the  fruits  of  this  association,  and  was  produced  in  conse- 
quence of  a  sort  of  wager  amongst  its  members.  Dudos  had 
previously  written  two  other  romances,  which  were  more  favour- 
ably received — The  Baroness  de  Lia  (1741),  and  the  Confessions 
of  the  Count  de***  (1747).  His  first  serious  pubhcation  was  the 
Hiitory  of  Louis  XL,  which  is  dry  and  epigrammatical  in  style, 
but  displays  considerable  powers  of  research  and  impartiality. 
The  reputation  of  Duclos  as  an  author  was  confirmed  by  tbe 
pubhcation  of  his  Considirolitms  snr  Its  meeurs  de  ce  siiele  (1751), 
3  work  justly  praised  by  Laharpe,  as  containing  a  great  deal 
of  sound  and  ingenious  reflection.  It  was  translated  into  English 
and  German.  The  Mtmmres  pour  senir  d  I'histoire  du  dix~ 
huiUime  siiclt,  intended  by  the  author  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  tbe 
preceding  work,  are  much  inferior  in  style  and  matter,  and  are, 
in  reality,  little  better  than  a  kind  of  romance.  In  consequence 
oihis  History  of  Louis  XI.,  he  was  appointed  historiographer  of 
France,  when  that  place  became  vacant  on  Voltaire's  retirement 
to  Prussia.  His  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XI V.  and 
Louis  XV.  (for  which  he  was  able  to  utihze  the  Mtmoires  of 
Saint  Simon,  suppressed  in  1755),  were  not  published  until  after 
the  Revolution. 

Dudos  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  Id 
1739,  and  of  the  French  Academy  in  1747,  being  appointed 
perpetual  secretary  in  1747.  Both  academies  were  indebted  to 
him  not  only  for  many  valuable  contributions,  but  also  for  several 
useful  regulations  and  improvements.    As  a  member  of  the 
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Academy  of  Instri^ont,  becOTnposed  several  tnemoirs  on' trial 
by  oimbat,  on  the  origin  and  revt)Iiitiots  of  the  Celticand  French 
languages,  and  on  scenic  repres^ntatioBB  and  the  ancieiit  drama. 
As  a  member  of  the  FrMch  Academy,  he  assisted  in  compiling 
the  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  which  was  published  in  1762; 
and  he  made  some  jiut  and  philosophical  remarks  on  the  Port 
Royal  Grammar.     On  several  occasions  he  distipguishedWftiself 
by  vindicating  the  honour  and  prerogatives  of  the  societies  to 
which  he  belonged, .  and  the  dignity  of  the  literary  charaoter  in 
general.     He  used  to  say  of  himself,  "  X  shall  leave  behind  me 
a  name  dear  to  literary  men,"    The  citizens  of  Dinan,  nltose 
interests  he  always  supported  with  zeal,  appointed  him 
mayor  of  their  town  in  1744,  though  he  was  resident  at 
Paris,  and  in  this  capacity  he  took  part  in  the  assemblj 
of  the  estates  of  Brittany.    Upon  the  requisition  of  this 
body  the  king  granted  )dm  letters  of  nobihty.     In  1763  he 
was  advised  to  retire  from  France  for  some  tim^  having 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  government  by  the 
opinions  he  had  expressed  on  the  dispute  between  the 
due  d'Aiguillon  and  M.  de  la  Chalotais,  the  friend  and 
oountrymaB  of  Duclos.     Accordingly  he  set  out  first  for 
England  (1763),  then  for  Italy  (1766);  and  on  hfs  return 
he  wrote  his  Consideralions  on  Italy.     He  died  at  Paris  on 
the  a6th  of  March  1772.     The  character  of  Dudos  was 
singular    in   ita    union    of  impulsiveness  and  prudence- 
Rousseau  described  him  very  laconically  as  a  man  droit  et 
adroit.  In  his  manners  he  displayed  a  sort  of  bluntnesa  in~ 
society,  which  frequently  rendered  him  disagreeable;  and 
his  caustic  wit  on  many  occasions  created  enemies.    To 
those  who  knew  him,  however,  he  was  a  pleasant  com-    . 
panion.     A  considerable  number  oiiusbons  motshave  been 
preserved  by  his  biographers. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Ducloa,  iRcludine  an 
nnfini^ied  autobiography,  was  published  by  Auger  <i«3l). 
See  also  Saint-Bcuve,  Causene!  du  lundi,  t.  ix.;  Rend 
Kerviler,  La  Bretagnt  el  I'Acadimie  franfaise  du  XVtII' 
tOcle  (i8fi9)i  L.  Mandon,  De  la  vaitur  kistariqm  des 
vUmoires  secrets  de  Duclos  {1872). 

DUCOS.  PIERRE  ROGER  (i7S4-i8r6),  French  poU-  ^^ 
tidan  and  director,  was  bom  at  Dax.  He  was  an  advocate 
when  elected  deputy  to  the  Convention  by  the  department 
of  the  Landes.  He  sat  in  the  "  Plain,"  i.e.  in  the  party  which 
had  no  opinion  of  its  own,  which  always  leaned  to  the 
stronger  aide.  He  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI., 
without  appeal  or  delay,  but  played  no  noticeable  part  in 
the  Convention.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  over  which  he  presided  on  the  rSth  of  Fructidor 
in  the  year  V.  (see  Fkench  Revoldtion).  At  the  end  of  his 
term  he  became  a  judge  of  the  peace,  but  after  the  parliamentary 
coup  d'ltal  of  the  30th  of  Prairial  of  the  year  VIII.  he  was  named 
a  member  of  the  executive  Directory,  thanks  to  the  influmce  of 
Barras,  who  counted  on  using  him  as  a  passive  Instrument. 
Ducos  accepted  the  coup  d'ttat  of  Bbnaparte  on  the  i8th  cf 
Brumaire,  and  was  one  of  the  three  provisional  consuls.  He 
became  vice-president  of  the  senate.  The  Empire  heaped 
favours  upon  him,  but  in  1814  he  abandoned  Napoleon,  and 
voted  for  his  deposition.  He  sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
government  of  the  Restoration,  but  in  1816  was  exiled  in  virtue 
of  the  law  against  the  regicides.  He  died  in  March  1816  at  Ulm, 
from  a  carriage  accident.  In  spite  of  bis  absolute  lack  of  talent, 
he  attained  the  highest  of  positions — an  exceptional  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

DUCTLESS  OUNDS,  in  anatomy.  A  certain  auisber  of 
^ands  in  the  body,  often  of  great  physiological  importance, 
have  no  ducts  {Lat.  diulus,  from  ducere,  to  lead,  i.e.  vessels,  tubes 
or  canals  for  conveying  away  fluid  or  other  substance);  and 
tbeir  products,  known  as  internal  secretiona,  are  at  once  carried 
away  by  the  vans  or  lymphatics  which  drain  them.  Amongthese 
structures  are  the  splee*,  the  adrenals,  the  thyroid  ^nd,  the 
parathyroids,  the  thymus  and  \.hefiarOtid  and  tpctyssoi  bodies. 
In  addition  to  these  the  lymphatic  glands  aredeacrtbed  in.  t^ 
article  on  the,  lymphatic  , system  (f.v.),  and'  the..ptnG^  and 
pittiitaor  bodie3;i^U)esrtjcU:9iithe.kEiyn,(ci(i.}.  :,i^  i..  „)  .:.n 
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The  human  j^^oCTt  (Gr.  <nt\ifii)  is  an.ovaJ,  ^ttened  gland,  of 
a  duU  purple  colour,  and  aboot  5  in,  long  by  3  broad,  ^tuated 
in  the  upper  and  badk  part  of  the  left  side  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  If  the  right  hand  is  passed  round  the  left  side  of  its 
owner's  body^  as  far  as  it  will  reach,  it  approiimateiy  covem 
the  spleen.  The  long  aids  of  the  organ  is  obliquely  placed  so 
that  the  upper  pole  is  much  nearer  the  vertebral  column  than  the 
lower  pole.  Fpr  practical  purposes  the  long  axis  of  the  left  tenth 
Ah  corresponds  with  that  of  the  spleen.    There  is  an  external 


i-ittkt)  Awilamy. 

FiC.i. — The  Spleen — Visceral  Asptct. 
or  parietal  surface  and  an  internal  or  visceral,  the  latter  of  which 
is  again  subdivided;  these  surfaces  are  limited  by  ventral  and 
dorsal  borders.  The  external,  parietal,  or  phrenic  surface  is 
convex  to  adapt  it  to  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm,  against 
the  posterior  part  of  which  it  lies^  external  to  the  diaphragm 
is  the  pleurd  cavity,  and  more  externally  still,  the  ninth,  tenth 
and  eleventh  ribs.  The  internal  or  visceral  surface  is  divided 
by  a  promiueot  ridge  into  a  gastric  or  anterior  and  a  renal  or 
posterior  surface.  Somerimes  a  triangular  impression  caHed 
the  basal  surface  is  formed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  visceral 
surface  by  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  colon,  though  at  other 
times  no  such  impression  is  seen.  It  is  probable  that  the  exact 
shape  of  the  spleen  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  amount  of  dis- 
tension of  the  surrounding  hollow  viscera  at  the  time  of  death. 
(For  details  of  the  basal  surface  see  D.  J.  Cunningham,  Joum. 
Aivil.and  Phys.\o\.xax.p.  y3\.)  The  gastric  surface  is  concave 
and  adapts  itself  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  while  just  in 
front  of  the  ridge  separating  the  gastric  and  renal  surfaces  is  the 
hilum,  where  the  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  organ;  in  front 
of  this  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  usually  touches  the  spleen.  The 
renal  surface  is  as  a  rule  smaller  than  the  gastric  and,  like  it,  is 
concave;  it  is  moulded  on  to  the  upper  part  of  the  outw  border 
of  the  left  kidney  and  just-  readies  the  left  adrenal  body.  The 
anterior  or  ventral  border  of  th«  spleen  has  usually  tvW  or  mote 
notches  in  it,  though  these  ar^  often  aboi  saen  oir  the  dorsal 
border.  The  whole  spleen  ]»;  surrounded  by  peritoneujia,  wkidi 
is  reflected  off  ^in  to  the  stomach  as  thegkstio-spleniccnteDtumi 
and  on  to  the  kidney  a»  the  litto-renal  Sgament;  oCcafiioBally 
the  lesser  sac  reaches  it  near  its  ootinexiiM  ^tb.the  pajiicreafl. 
Small  accessory  spleens-arc  (airly  often  found^in'tbeincigfabou^ 
hood  of  the  spleen,  tbctiigb  itiis  possible  thai  MiaeojilieBe'nay 
beJ)«fpjOTirinph.gl9Bds(Meit»««*no.SKSW»)l:  u;  ;  ::    '.->■■■'. 
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MKroecopically  the  spli 
voluntary  muscle  ia  (ound  (fig.  a). 
fine  trabeculae  into  the  interior  of  tl 


fibro-eUtrtic  coat  in  which  in* 
This  coat  sends  multitudes  of 

the  organ,  which  subdivide  it  ' 


diSei^it  a[^)«araBce  in  diffeieat  puts.  Most  superficially  ii 
the  zona  glomerulosa,  then  the  ZMia  fasdculim,  and  most 
deeply  the  zona  Feticularis.  These  names  convey  t  fair  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  bundles.    To  the  naked  eye  the  cortical 


This  pulp  contains  smaU  spnencal  m 
of  adenoid  tissue,  forming  the  Malpighian  corpuscles, 
situated  on  the  terminal  branches   of   the   splenic 
blood-vessels,  together  with  numerous  cells,  some  of 
which  are  red  blood  corpusdea,  others  lymph  COr-   suriiaii 
puscles,  others  contain  pigment  granules  or  fat,  while  < 

others  have  in  their  interior  numerous  blood  cor-  mhc 

pusclea.     The  arteries  of  the  spleen  in  part  end  in  ■" 

capillaries  from  which  the  veins  arise,  but  more 
frequently  they;  open  into  lacunae  or  blood  spaces, 
which  give  origin  to  the  veins. 

Embryology. — The  spleen  is  developed  in  the  dorsal 
mesogaatriumCsee  CoKLOM  AND  Serous  Mbmbranks) 
from  the  mesenchyme,  or  that  portion  ot  the  meso-  g^i 

derm,  the  cells  of  which  lie  scattered  in  a  matrix. 
Large  lymphoid  cells  are  early  seen  among  those  of 
the  mesenchyme,  but  whether  these  migrate  from 
the  coelomic  epithelium,  or  are  originally  mesen- 
chymal is  doubtful,  though  the  former  seems  more 
probable.  The  network  of  the  spleen  seems  certainly 
to  be  derived  from  cells  of  the  mesenchyme  which 
lose  their  nuclei. 

Comparative  AnaUuny. — The  spleen  is  regarded  as 
the  remains  of  a  mass  of  lymphoid  tissue  which,  in 
a  generalized  type  of  venerate,  ctretched  all  along 
the  aliihentary  canal.  It  is  absent  aa  a  distinct 
gland  in  the  Acrania  and  Cyclostomata.     In  the 

fishes  it  is  closely  applied  to  the  U-shaped  stomach,   p^  q.  j.  cu,„i„^^.  Cu™ictf»m-.  r«^h«*  .;  ^«.«y. 

and  '^^le  s^arS"(slt'Srand'"LmL^''tt''\!  P'«-  S"-*'  Anterior  surface  of  right  suprarenal  capsule.  B.  Anterior  surface  of 
HMd^  i^  .maU  lobu^  In  pCoot™  amon^  '^'^  suprarenal  capsule.  The  upper  and  [Inner  parts  of  each  kidney  are  indicated 
dir'^piofitT^enct^-within^heSs  ™l  j^LTn  i  ^n  the  right  capsule  the  dotted  line  indicates  the  upper  limit  of  the 
stomactl.     In  theAnuta   (frogs  and  toads)  among   Peritoneal  covenng. 


spherical 

„    ding 
different  part  of  the  original   mass,   already  mentioned, 
which  persists  in  other  ^     ■  '  ..   ..  .    . 


by    regardi 


FiQ.  3. — Section  of  the  Spleen  seen 

under  a  low  power. 

A,  Fibrous  capsule.       d.  Blood-vessels. 

h,  Trabeculae.  «,  Spleen  pulp. 

c,  Malpighian  corpuades. 


close  to  the  rectum,  and 
derived  from  a 
that 
In  the  Iguana  among  the 
reptiles  the  organ  has 
many  notches,  and  each 
one  corresponds  to  the 
point  of  entrance  of  a 
vessel.  In  Mammala  the 
notches,  when  they  are 
present,  so  frequently 
correspond  to  the  points 
of  entrance  of  arteries 
at  the  hilum  that  the 
present  writer  believes 
that  the  former  are 
determined  by  the  latter 
in  many  cases  (see  F.  G. 
Parsons  on  the  Notches 
of  the  Spleen,  J.  A-nat. 
and  Phys.  vol.  35,  p. 
416:  also  Charnock 
Bradley,  Proceedings  of 
R.  Soc.  Editi.,  vd,  34, 
pt.  6,  p.  521).  The 
Monotremata  and  Mar- 
Y-shaped  spleens.  As  a 
rule  Aesb-eating  animals 
.3  than  vegetable  feeders, 
relatively  very  small. 


Adkenal  Glands 
The  adrenal  glands  or  supiarenal  capsules  are  two  conical 
bodies,  flattened  from  before  backward,  resting  on  the  upper 
poles  of  the  kidneys  close  to  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column; 
each  has  an  anterior  and  posterior  surface  and  a  concave  base 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  kidney.  When  viewed  from  in 
front  the  right  gland  is  triangular  and  the  left  crescentic.  On 
the  anterior  surface  there  is  a  transverse  sulcus  or  Mlum  from 
which  a  lai^e  vein  emerges.  The  arteries  are  less  constant  in 
their  points  of  entry,  and  are  derived  from  three  sources,  the 
phrenic,  the  abdominal  aorta  and  the  renal  arteries.  The  glands 
are  entirely  retro-peritoneal,  though  the  right  one,  even  on  its 
anterior  surface,  is  very  little  covered  by  peritoneum.  In  a 
vertical  transverse  section  each  gland  is  seen  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  cortical  and  medullary.  The  cortical  substance  is  com- 
posed of  bundles  of  cells,  separated  by  a  atroioa,  which  have  a 


part  is  yellow  while  the  medullary  is  red.  The  medullary  part 
consists  of  small  islets  of  cells,  which  resemble  columnar  epi- 
thelium lying  among  venous  sinuses;  these  cells  are  said  to  be 
in  close  connexion  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  filaments  from 
the  great  solar  plexus. 

Embryoicey. — The  generally  accepted  opinion  at  present  is  that 
the  cortical  substance  is  derived  from  the  coelomic  epithelium 
covering  the  mesoderm  of  the  upper  (cephalic)  portion  of  the  Wolffian 
body,   and   corresponds   to   the    ncphroatomea   of    mesonephridial 

tubules  (see  Urinary  System),  while  the  medullary  part  crows  out 
from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  so  is  probably  ectodermal  in 
origiil.  J.  Janosik,  however  {Archiv.  f.  mikrosk.  Anai.  bd.  xxii. 
1883  and  Sittungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akad..  1685),  thinlis  that  the  cortical 
part  is  derived  from  the  germ  epithelium  covering  the  upper  part 
of  thegenital ridge.  C.  S.  Minot  {Human  Embryology,  1897)  believes 
that  the  original  cells  which  grow  in  from  the  sympathetic  disappear 
Iater,and  that  Che  adult  medullary  cellsaredcrived  from  the  cortical. 
In  the  early  human  embryo  the  adrenals  are  larger  than  the 
kidneys,  and  at  birth  they  are  proportionately  much  larger  than  in 
the  adult.     (For  literature  see  Drxdcbment  of  the  Human   Body, 

iP.  McMurrich,  London,  1906;  and  Handbuch  der  Entanckelimgt- 
hre,  by  0.  Hertwig,  Jena.) 

Comparative  Anatomy, — Adrenals  are  unknown  in  Amphioaus 
and  the  Dipnoi  (mud  fish)-  In  the  Cyclostomata  (hagsand  lampreys) 
they  are  said  by  some  to  arise  in  connexion  with  the  cephalic  part 
of  the  pronephros,  though  other  writers  deny  their  presence  at  aQ 
(see  W:  E.  Collinge  and  Swalc  Vincent,  Anat.  Anz.  bd.  xii.,  18^). 
In  the  Etasmobranchs  and  'Holocephaii  the  medullary  and  cortical 
pans  are  apparently  distinct,  tbe  former  beii^  represented  by  a  series 
of  organs  situated  close  to  the  intercostal  arteries,  while  the  latter 
may  oe  either  median  or  paired,  and,  as  they  are  placed  between 
the  kidneys,  are  often  spoken  of  as  interrenals.  In  the  Amphibia 
the  glands  at<e  sunk  irrto  the  surface  of  the  kidney.  In  reptiles  and 
birds  they  are  long  lobutated  bodies  lying  close  to  the  testis  or  ovary 
and  receiving  an  adrenal  portal  vein.  In  the  [ower  mammals  they 
are  not  as  closely  connected  with  the  kidneys  as  they  are  in  man, 
and  their  shape  is  usually  oval  or  spherical. 

The  Thvboid  Gland 

The  thyroid  body  or  gtand  is  a  deep  red  glandular  mass  con- 
sisting of  two  lobes  which  lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  trachea  and  lower  part  of  the  larynx;  these  are  joined 
across  the  middle  line  by  the  isthmus  which  lies  in  front  of  the 
second  and  third  rings  of  the  trachea.  OccasionaUy,  from  the 
top  of  the  isthmus,  a  nearly  but  not  quite  median  pyramidal  lobe 
runs  np  toward  the  hyoid  bone,  while  in  other  cases  tbe  isthmus 
may  be  absent.    The  gland  is  relatively  larger  in  women  and 
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diikiTen  than  in  the  adult  male.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of 
cervical  fascia  and  is  supplied  by  the  superipr  and  inferior 
tiiyroid  arteries  on  eadi  side,  though  occasionaUy  a  median 
thyioidea  ima  artery  is  present.  On  microscoptoal  examination 
the  gland  shows  a  large  number  of  closed  tubular  alveoli,  hned 
by  cohinmar  epithelial  cells,  unsupported  by  a  basement  mem- 
brane, and  filled  with  colloid  or  jelly-iike  materiaL  Hiese  are 
Bupix^ted  by  fibrous  septa  growing  in  from  die  true  capsule, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  capsule,  of  cervical  fascia.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  are  large  and  numerous,  and  have  been  shown 
by  £.  C.  Baber  (PhU.  Ttans.j  1881)  to  contain  the  same  colloid 
material  as  the  alveoli.  Accessory  thyroids,  dose  to  the  main 
gland,  are  often  found. 

Embryology. — The  median  part  of  the  gland  is  developed  from  a 
tube  which  grows  down  in  the  middle  line  from  the  junction  of  the 
buccal  and  pharyngeal  parts  of  the  tongue  (^.v.),  between  the  first 
and  second  branchial  arches.  This  tube  is  called  the  thyro-glossal 
duct  and  is  entodennal  in  origin.  The  development  of  the  hyoid 
bone  obliterates  the  middle  part  of  the  duct,  leaving  its  upper  part 
as  the  foramen  caecum  of  the  tongue,  while  its  lower  part  bifurcates, 
and  so  the  asymmetrical  arrangement  of  the  pyramidal  lobe  is 
accounted  for.  A.  Kanthack  (/.  Anal,  amd  Phys,  vol.  tcxv.,  189 i)  has 
denied  the  e^dstence  of  this  duct,  but  on  mender  grounds.  The 
lateral  parts  of  the  gland  are  developed  from  the  entoderm  of  the 
fourth  visceral  clefts,  and,  joining  the  median  part,  lose  their  pharyn- 
geal connexion.  Nearly,  out  not  quite,  the  whole  of  the  lateral 
k>bes  probably  belong  to  this  part.  (For  literature  and  further 
details  see  Quain's^Ykiioiny,  London,  1893,  and  J.  P.  MoMurridi's 
Development  of  the  Human  Body,  Londcm,  1906.) 

Comparative  Anatomy, — ^The  endostyle  or  hy^branchial  groove 
of  Tunicata  (sea  squirts)  and  Acrama  (Anlphioxus)  is  regarded 
as  the  first  appearance  of  the  median  thyroid;  this  is  a  median 
entodermal  oroove  in  the  floor  of  the  pharynx,/  secreting  a^glairy 
fluid  in  whic£  food  particles  become  entangled  and  90  pass  into  tbe 
intestine.  In  the  larval  lamprey  (Ammocoetes)  among  the  Cyclo- 
stomata  the  connexion  with  the  pharynx  is  present,  but  in  the  adult 
lamprev  (Petromyzon),  as  in  all  adult  vertebrates,' this  connexion  is 
\ost.  In  the  Elasmobranchs  the  single  median  thyroid  lies  dose  to 
the  mandibular  symphysis,  but  in  tbe  bony'  fish  (Teleostei)  it  is 
paired.  In  the  mud  fish  (Dipnoi)  there  is  also  an  indication  of  a 
division  into  two  lobes.  In  the  Amphibia  the  thyroid  forms  numer- 
ous vesicles  close  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  pericardium.  In  Reptilia 
it  lies  close  to  the  trachea,  and  in  the  Chelonia  and  Crocodilia  is 
paired.  In  birds  it  is  also  paired  and  lies  near  the  origin  of  the  Carotid 
arteries.  In  Mammalia  the  lateral  lobes  make  their  first  appearance. 
In  the  lower  orders  of  this  class  the  isthmus  is  often  absent.  (Fof 
further  details  and  literature  see  R.  Wiedersheim*s  Vergleichende 
Anatomie  der  WirbelHere,  Jena,  1902,  and  also  for  literature,  Quain's 
Aualomyt  London*  1896.) 

Parathyroid  Glands 

These  little  oval  bodies,  of  considerable  physiological  importr 
ance,  are  two  in  number  on  each  side.  From  their  i)Q$ition  they 
are  spoken  of  as  postero^superior  and  antero-inferior;  the 
postero-superior  are  embedded  in  the  thyroid  at  the  level  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  while  the  antero-inferior 
may  be  embedded  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
th3rroid  or  may  be  found  a  little  distance  below  in  relation  to 
the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  They  are  often  very  difficult  to  find, 
but  it  is  easiest  to  do  so  in  a  perfectly  fresh,  full-term  foetus  or 
young  child.  Microscopically  they  consist  of  solid  masses  of 
epithelioid  cells  with  numerous  blood-vessels  between,  while, 
embedded  in  their  periphery,  are  oft^  found  masses  of  thymic 
tissue  including  the  concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall.  They 
have  been  regarded  as  undeveloped  portions  of  thyroid  tissue 
in  an  embryonic  state,  but  the  experiments  of  Gley  (Comptes 
rendus  de  la  Soc.  de  Biol.  No.  11,  1895)  and  of  W.  Edmunds 
{Proc.  Physiol,  Soc. — Journ.  Phys.  vol.  xviii.,  1S95)  do  not 
confirm  this.  They  are  developed  from  the  entoderm  of  the 
third  and  fourth  branchial  grooves. 

Parathyroids  have  been  found  in  the  orders  of  Primates,  Cheirop- 
tera, Carnivora,  Ungulata  and  Rodentia  among  the  Mammalia,  and 
also  in  Birds.  In  the  other  classes  of  vertebrates  little  is  known  of 
them.  The  fullest  and  most  recent  account  of  these  bodies  is  that 
of  D.  A.  Welsh  in  Journ.  Anat.  and  Phys.  vol,  32,  1898,  pp<  Z92  and 
380. 

The  Thymus  Gland 

The  thymus  gland  (Gr.  BbpM,  from  t  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  corymbs  of  the  Thyme)  is  a  light  pink  gland,  consisting 


of  two  unequal  lobes,  whidi  lies  in  the  superior  and  anterior 
mediastina  of  the  thorax  in  front  of  the  pericardium  and  great 
vessels;  it  also  extends  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck  to  within  a 
diort  distance  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  continues  to  grow  until 
the  second  year  of  Hfe,  after  which  it  remains  stationary  until 
puberty,  when  it  usually  degenerates  rapidly.  The  writer  has 
seen  it'  perfectly  well  developed  in  a  man  between  40  and  50, 
though  such  cases  are  rare;  probably,  however,  some  patches 
0f  its  tissue  remain  all  through  life.  E^ach  lobe  is  divided  into  a 
lai*ge  number  of  lobules  divided  by  areolar  tissue,  and  each  of 
these,  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  cortical  and 
medullary  part^  The  cortex  is  composed  of  lymphoid  tissue  and 
resembles  •  the  structure  of  a  lymphatic  gland  (see  Lymphatic 
System);  it  is  imperfectly  divided  into  a  number  of  follicles. 
In  the  medulla  the  lymphoid  cells  are  fewer,  and  nests  of  einthelial 
cells  are  found,  called  the  concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall.  The 
vascular  supply  is  derived  from  all  the  vessels  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  lymphatics  are  very  large  and  numerous,  but  the 
nerves,  which  come  from  the  sympathetic  and  vagus,  are  few 
and  small.  H.  Watney  (Phil.  Trans.,  1882)  has  discovered 
haemoglobin,'  and  apparently  developing  red  blood  corpuscles, 
in  the  thymiis.  (For  further  details  see  Gray's  or  Quain's 
Anatomy.) 

Emhryohgy.^^The  thymus  is  formed  from  a  diverticulum,  on  each 
side^  from  the  entoderm  linmg  the  third  branchial  groove,  but  the 
connexion  with  the  pharynx  is  soon  lost.  The  lymphoid  cells  and 
concentric  corpuscles  are  probably  the  derivatives  of  the  original 
cells  lining  the  diverticulum. 

Comparative  Anatomy.-^The  thymus  is  always  a  paired  gland. 
In  most  fishes  it  rises  from*  the  dorsal  part  of  all  five  branchial  defts; 
in  Lepidosiren  (Dipnoi),  from  all  except  the  first;  in  Urodela  from 
3rd,  4th  and  5tn,  and  in  Anura  from  the  2nd  only  (see  T.  H.  Bryce, 

Development  of  Thvmus  in  Lepidosiren,"  Journ.  Anat.  and  Phys. 
vol.  40,  p.  91).  In  all  fishes,  including  the  Dipnoi  (mud  fish)  it  is 
placed  dorsally  to  the  gill  arches  on  each  side.  In  the  Amphibia  it 
IS  found  close  to  the  articulation  of  the  mandible.  In  the  Reptilia 
it  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  carotid  artery;  but  in  younj;  croco«- 
diles  it  is  lobulated  and  extends  all  alongtheneck.as  it  does  in  birds, 
lying  close  to  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  In  Mammals  the  Mar- 
supials are  Temarkable  for  having  a  well-developed  cervical  as  well 
aa  thoracic  thymus  (J«  SymitigCon,  /.  Anat.  and  Phys.  vol.  32, 
p.  278).  In  some  of  the  lower  mammals  the  gland  does  not  disappear 
as  early  as  it  does  in  man.  The  thymus  of  the  calf  is  popularly 
known  as  "  the  chest  sweetbread." 

CAROTm  Bodies 
These  are  two  small  bodies  situated,  one  on  each  side,  between 
the  origins  of  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries.  Micro- 
scopically they  are  divided  into  nodules  or  cell  balls  by  connective 
tissue^  and  these  closely  resemble  the  structure  of  the  para- 
thyroids, but  are  without  any  thymic  tissue.  The  blood-vessels 
in  their  interior  are  extremely  large  and  nxunerous.  The  modern 
view  of  their  development  is  that  they  are  part  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  and  the  reaction  of  their  cells  to  chromium  salts  bears 
this  out.     (See  Kohn,  Archivf.  mikr.  Anat.  Ixx.,  1907.) 

In  the  Anura  there  is  a  rote  or  network  into  which  the  carotid 
artery  breaks  up  in  the  position  of  the  carotid  body,  and  this  has 
an  important  effect  on  the  course  of  the  circulation.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  structuro  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  carotid  body 
of  Mammalia. 

CoccYOEAL  Body 

This  is  a  small  median  body,  about  the  size  of  a  i>ea,  situated 

in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  coccyx  and  between  the  insertions  of 

the  levatores  ani  muscles.    It  resembles  the  carotid  body  in  its 

microscopical  structure,  but  is  not  so  vascular.    Concentric 

corpuscles,  like  those  of  the  thymus,  have  been  recorded  in  it. 

It  derives  its  arteries  from  the  middle  sacral  and  its  nerves  from 

the  sympathetic.    Of  its  embryology  and  comparative  anatomy 

little  is  known,  though  J.  W.  Thomson  Walker  has  recently 

shown  that  numerous,  outlying,  minute  masses  of  the  same 

structure  lie  along  the  course  of  the  middle  sacral  artery 

{Archivf.  mikroscop.  Anat.  Bd.  Ixiv.).    The  probability  is  that, 

like  the  carotid  body,  it  is  sympathetic  in  origin.     (Quain's 

Anatomy  gives  excellent  illustrations  of  the  histology  of  this  as 

well  as  of  all  the  other  ductless  glands.) 

For  the  literature  on  and  further  details  concerning  the  foregoing 
structures    the   following   works   should    be   consulted:    Quain's 
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A^tuUomyMQl  i^i9o8|»I^ivlon,boQg;fnan&Co.)  ;M4tMumch>Pcp«/0y^ 
ment  of  the  Human  Body  (London,  KeDman,  1906) ;  WiedersheinTs 
Vergfeich.  Anat.  der  Wirhdtiere  (Jena,  1898).  (F.  G.  P.) 

,  PUDiERSTADT*  a  towa  of  (jermany,  in  the  Prussian  pix>vin<:e 
of  Haoover,  situated  m  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  {£onnerl)r 
called  Go^fi^  Mark)  wateced  by  the  Hahle,  and  on  the  Tailf- 
way  Wulften-Leinefdde.  Pop.  (1905)  5327..  It  is  ait  intefesting 
medieval  town  with  many  ancient  buildings.  Notable  are  the 
two  Roman  CathoUc  churches,  beautiful  Gothic  edifices  (tf  the 
14th  century,  the  Protestant  churchy  and  the  handsome  town* 
ball.  Its  chief  industries  are  woollen  and  cotton  maiiufactureS) 
Bugar-refining  and  dgar-making;  it  has  also  ia.  trade  in  singlLng^- 
birds.  Duderstadt  was  founded  by  Henry  L  (the  Fowler)  in 
939,  passed  later  to  the  monastery  of  Quedlinburg,  siod  then,  to 
Brunswick.  It  was  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
during  the  Thirty  Yeais'  War  became  a  strojighold  of  the 
Imperialists.  It  was  taken  by  Duke  William  of  Weimar  in  1652.; 
in  1 76 1  its  walls  were  dismantled,  and»  after  being  alternately 
Prussian  and  Hanoverian,  it  passed  finally  in  1866  with  Hanover 
to  Prussia. 

DUDLEY,  BARONS  AMD  BAJILS  OF.  The  holders  bl  these 
English  titles  are  descended  from  John  de  Sutton  ic'  1510-X359) 
of  Dudley  castle,  Staffordshire,  who  was  summoned  to  parliar 
ment  as  a  baron  in  1342.  Sutton  was  the  son  of  another  John 
de  Sutton,  who  had  inherited  Dudley  Castle  through  his  marriage 
with  Margaret,  sister  and  heiress  of  John  de  Somery  (d.  1321); 
he  was  called  Lord  Dudley,  or  Lord  Sutton  of  Dudley,  the  latter 
being  doubtless  the  correct  form.  However,  his  descendants, 
the  Suttons,  were  often  called  by  the  name  of  Dudley;  and  from 
John  Dudley  of  Atherington,  Sussex/ a  younger  son  of  John 
Sutton,  the  5th  baron,  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  the  earl  of 
Leicester  of  the  Dudley  family  are  descended. 

John  Sutton  or  Dudley  (c.  1400-1487)^  the  5th  baron,  was 
first  smnmoned  to  parliament  in  1440,  having  been  viceroy  *ol 
Ireland  from  1428  to  1430.  He  served  Henry  VI.  as  a  diplo- 
matist and  also  as  a  soldier,  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  first 
battle  of  St  Albans  in  1455,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
enjo3dng  the  favoiir  of  Edward  IV.  He  died  on  the  30th  of 
September  1487.  He  was  succeeded  as  6th  baron  by  hfe  grandson 
Edward  {c.  1459-1532),  and  one  of  his  sons,  WiUiam  Dudley, 
was  bishop  of  Durham  from  1476  until  his  death  in  1483.  His 
descendant  Edward  Sutton  or  Dudley,  the  9th  baron  (1567- 
^643)»had  several  illegitimate  sons.  Among  them  was  Dud  Dudley 
(1599-1684),  who  in  1665  published  Metallum  Martis,  describing 
a  process  of  making  iron  with  "  pit-coale,  sea-coale,  &c."  which 
was  put  in  operation  at  his  father's  ironworks  at  Pensnet, 
Worcestershire,  of  which  he  was  manager.  His  success  aroused 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  other  ironmasters,  and  his  com- 
iherdai  ventures  at  Himley,  at  Askew  Bridge  and  at  Bristol 
ended  in  loss  and  disaster.  Dining  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  colonel 
in  the  army  of  Charies  I.  ' 

Dying  without  lawful"  male  issue  in  June  1643,  the  9th  baron 
was  succeeded  iu  the  barony  by  his  grand-daughter,  Frances 
(161 1-1697);  she  married  Humble  Ward  (<;.  r6i4-t67o),  the 
son  of  a  London  goldsmith,  who  was  created  Baron  Ward  of 
Birmingham  in  1644.  Their  son  Edward  (1631-1701)  succeeded 
both  to  the  bafony  of  Dudley  apd  to  that  of  Ward,  but  these 
were  8q)ani;ted  when  his  grandson  William  died  unmarried  in 
May  1740.  The  baxony  of  Dudley  passed  to  a  nephew,  Ferdi* 
nando  Dudley  Lea,  falliiig  into  abeyance  on  his  death  in  October 
Z757;  that  of  Ward  passed  to  the  heir  male^  John  Ward 
(d-.i774),  a  descendant  of  Humble  Ward.  In  1763  Ward  was 
created  Viscount  Dudley,  and  in  April  1823  his  gratbdson>  John 
William  Ward  (t78i-i833>,  became  the  4th  viscount. . 

Educated  at  Oxford,  John  William. Ward  entered  parliament 
in  i8c2,  and  except  lor  a  few.  months  he. remained  in  the  House 
of  CommM3  untU  htt  succeeded  \s^  father  in  the  peera^  In 
2827  he  was  minister  for  foreign  afi&airs  under  QanniQg  and  then 
under'  Goderich  aj^d.  under  Wellington,  resigning  o^e  in  May 
1828.  As  foreign  minister  l^e  was  only  a  cipher,  bnj^t  he  .wftS/a 
jp^an  of:  coBsjdar^hle  leai?ui^g  ^^vd  hfi4  some  xepu^^tjion  a^  a 
writec  and  a  taUtor.    Dudley  took  «an  inteiesC  in  tfaie  foundation 


loftheimivcflrsity-of  Londoh,  addihi&f.iid^^ar^  tci  tfae^  bishop  al 

Llandaff  were  published  by  the  bishop  (Edward  Copleston)  ia 

1840  (new  ed«  1841).    He  was  created  Viscount  Ednam  and  ead 

of  Dudley  in'z827,  and  when  he  died  unmazried  on  the  6th  ol 

March  18313  tlitee  titles  became  e&tiinct^    His  barony  of  Ward, 

however,  passed,  to  a  ktnsm^,  WUliam  Humble  Ward  (1781- 

zS35)>  whose  so%  William  (iB£7-tS&5),  inheriting  much  of  the 

dead  earl's  great  wealth,  was  created  Viscount  Ednam  and  eari 

of  Dudley  in  i860.    The  2nd -earl  of  Dudley  in  this  creation  was 

Ijhe  latter's  son  William  Hiunble  (b.  i866),whowaslord-lieutenant 

bf  Irdandfxom  1902  to  1906,  and  in  1906  was  appointed  governor* 

general  of  Australia. 

^  See  H.  S.  Grazebrook  in  the  Herald  and  Genealogist,  rola,  ii.,  v.  and 
vi. ;  in  Notes  and  Queries^  2nd  series,  vol.  xi. ;  and  in  vol.  ix.  of  the 
publications  of  the  William  Salt  Society  (x88S). 

DtJPLKY,  EDMUND  (c.  1462-1510),  minister  of  Henry  VIL 
of  England,  was  a. son  of  John  Dudley  of  Atherington,  Susacz, 
and  a  member  of  the  great  baronial  family  of  Sutton  or  Dudley. 
After  studying  at  Oxford  and  at  Gray's  Inn,  Dudley  came 
under  the  notice  of  Henry  VII.,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  a 
privy,  councillor  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three.  In  149a  he 
helped  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Etaples  with  France,  and  soon 
became  prominent  in  assisting  the  king  to  check,  the  lawlessness 
of  the  barons,  and  at  the  same  time  to  replenish  his  own  ex- 
chequer. He  and  his  colleague  Sir  Richard  Empson  (q*v.)  are 
calleid  JUoales  judices  by  Polydore  Vergil,  and  owing  to  their 
extortions  they  became  very  iinpopular.  Dudley,  who  was 
speaker  of  the  House  pf  Commons  in  1504,  in  addition  to  ai<iing 
Henry,  amassed  a  great  amount  of  wealth  for  himself,  and 
possessed  large  estates  in  Sussex,  Dotset  and  Lincolnshire. 
When  Henry  VII.  died  in  April  1509,  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
by  order  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  charged  with  the  crime  of  con- 
structive, treason,  being  found  guilty  and  attainted.  After 
having  made-  a  futile  attempt  to*  escape  from  prison,  he  was 
executed  on  the  r  7th  or  i8th  pi  August  1 510.  Dudley's  nominal 
crime  was  that  during  the  last  illness  of  Henry  VII.  he  had 
ordered  his  friends  to  assemble  in  arms  in  case  tlie  king  died, 
but  the  real  reason  for  his  death  was  doubtiess  the  unpopularity 
eaused  by  his  avarioe.  During  his  imprisonment  he  sought  to 
gain  the  favour  of  Henry  VHI.  by  writing  a  treatise  in  support 
of  absolute  monarchy  called  The  Tree  of  Commonwealih,  This 
never  reached  the  king^s  hands,  and  was  not  published  until 
1859,  when  it  was  printed  privately  in  Manchester.  Dudley's 
first  wife  was  Anne,  widow  of  Roger  Corbet  of  Morton,  Shrop- 
shire, by  whom  he  liad  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married 
William,  6th  Lord  Stourtbn.  By  his  setond  wife,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  Grey,  Viscount  Lisle,  he  had  three  sons: 
John,  afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland  (^.r.);  Andrew 
(d.  15^9),  who  was  made  a  knight  and  held  various  important 
posts  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.;  and  Jasper. 

See  Francis  Bacon,  History  of  Hinry  VIL,  edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby 
(Cambridge,  188O;  and  J.  S.  Bjfewer,  The  Meig^  of  Henry  VI JL, 
edited  by  J.  Gairdner  (London,  1884). 

DUDLEY*  SIR  ROBERT  (1573-1649),  titular  duke  of  North- 

umberland  and  earl  of  Warwick,  English  e^lorer,  engineer  and 

author,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester  {q.v.)^ 

the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.   His  mother  was  Lady  Douglas 

Sheffield,  daughter  of  Tho!has,  first  Baron  Howard  of  EfEmgham. 

Leicester,  who  deserted  Lady  Dou^as  Sheffield  for  Lettice 

KnoUys,  wido^  of  the  first  earl  of  Essex,  denied  that  they  were 

married.    She  asserted  that  they  were,  at  Esher  in  Surrey,  but 

her  marriage  with  Sir  Edward  Stafford  of  Grafton,  after  her 

desertion  by  Leicester,  would  seem  to  be  a  tacit  confession  that 

her  claim  had  no  foundation.    Her  son  Robert  was  bom  in  May 

1 5  73 1  .was  recognized  bv  Leicester,  and  sent  to  Christ  Church, 

Orford,  in  1587.    He  inherit ed  all  Leicester's  property  under  the 

earl's  will,  at  his  death  in  X5S8,  and  in  the  following  year  the 

property  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  eari  :of  Warwick.    In  1594  he 

made  a  voyage  to  die  West  Indies,  and  in' 1596  he  took  part  in 

the  expedition  to  Cadiz  and  was  knighted.    In  1592  he  had 

married  a  sister  of  Thomas  Cavendfeh  the  circumnavigator. 

On  her  death  he  married  -Alicia  Leigh  ih  i's^6\rbj  whom  he  had 

Iciur  daughters.-  After  the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  endeavoured 
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tQ  sffcuie  re^ogBitiog^f  q{  )u9.tip^ti0HbQry  an^io!  iiil%  ijght  to  injie^it; 
the  titles  of  his  father  and  viicle«  The  pcoceedings  were  quashed 
tby  the  St^ur.  Chamber.,  hx  i^s  ^^  obtained  kave^  to  travel 
abroad,  aad  vent  to  Italy  accompanied  by  the  beautiful  Mj^ 
Elizabeth  Southwell,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  ol 
Woodrisingi  in  the  dres^  of  a  page.  .  When  ordered  to  return  home 
and  to  provide  for  his  deserted  wife  and  f aonly,  he  refused,  was 
outlawed,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  On  the  continent 
he  avowed  himseU  a  Roman  Catholic,  married  Elizabeth  South- 
weU  ^t  Lyons,  and  entered  the  service  of  Cosimo  II.,  grazuMuke 
of  Tuscany^  In  the  service  of  the  grand-^uke  he  is  said  to  have 
done  some  fighting  against  the  Barbaiy  pirates,,  and  he  was  un^ 
doubtedJy  employed  in  draining  the  marshes  behind  Leghorn, 
and  in  the  construction  of  the  port.  In  1620  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II«  gave  him  a  patent  recognizing  his  claim  not  only 
to  the  earldom  of  Warwick  but  to  the  duchy  of  Northumberland, 
whidli  bad  been  held  by  his  grandfather,  who  was  executed  by 
Queen.  Mary  Tudor. .  In  Italy  Dudley  was  known  as  Duca  di 
Nortombria  and  Conte  di  Warwick.  He  died  near  Florence  on 
the  6th  of  September  1649,  leaving  a  large  family  o£  90ns  and 
daughters.  His  deserted  wife,  Alicia,  was  created  duchess  of 
Dtidky  by  Charles  I.  in  1644,  and  died  in  1670,  when  the  title 
became  extinct.  Through  a  daughter  who  married  the  Marquis 
Paleotti,  Dudley  was  the  ancestor  of  the  wife  of  the  first  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  (of  the  revolution  of  16S8),  and  of  her  brother  who 
was  executed  at  Tyburn  for  murder  on  the  17th  of  March  1718J 
Dudley  was  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  King  James  I., 
showing  how  the  "  impertinences  of  parliament  **  could  be  bridled 
by  military  force.  But  Ins  c)nef  claim  to  .memory  is  the  magnifi- 
cent Arcano  deU  mart^  published  in  Italian  at  Florence  in  1645- 
1646  in  three  volumes  folio.  .  It  is  a  collection  of  all  the  naval 
knowledge  of  the  age,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  scheme 
for  the  construction  of  a  navy  in  five  rates  which  Dudley  designed 
and  described.    It  was  reprinted  in  Florence  in  two  volumes  fodio 

in  1661  without  the  charts  of  the  first  edition. 

Authorities.— G.  L-  Craik,  Romance  afthePeeragf  (LondQn,i848- 
1850),  vol.  iii. ;  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  Report  of  Proceedtngs  on  ike  Claim 
$0  the  Barony  m  Vlsle  (London,  1829);  and  The  lUuian  Bio^aphy 
igf  Sir  R.  •  Dudley tpahaahed  anonymoady,  privately  and  without 
date  or  name  of  place*  but  kndwn  to  have  been  written  by  Doctoi 
Vaughan  Thomas,  vicar  of  Stoneleigb,  who  died  in  1658.   (D.  H.) 

DUDLEY,  THOMAS  (1576-1653),  British  colonial  governor  of 

Massachusetts,  was  bom  in  Neithampton,  England,  in  1576, 

a  member  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  to  the  yqimger  branch 

erf  which  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  belonged.     He  was 

the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  pf  some  means  and  high  standing, 

was  captain  of  an  English  company  in  the  French  expedition  of 

I597>  serving  imder  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  eventually  became  the 

steward  of  the  ea/rl  of  Lincoln's  estates,  which  he  managed  with 

great  success  for  many  ,yeajs.    Having  been   converted   to 

Puritanism,  he  became  a  strict  advocate  of  its  strictest  tenets. 

About   1627  he  associated  himself   with  other  Lincolnshire 

gentlemen  who  in  1629  entered  into  an  agreement  to  settle  in  New 

England  provided  they,  were  allowed  to  take  the  charter  with 

them.  This  proposal  the  general  court  of  the  Plymouth  Company 

agreed  to,  and  in  April  1650  Dudley  sailed  to  America  in  the 

same  ship  with  John  Winthrop,  the  pewly  appointed,  governor, 

Dudley  himself  at  the  last  moment  being  chosen  deputy-governor 

in  place  of  John  Humphrey  (or  Huinfrey),  the  earl  of  Lincoln's 

son-in-law,  whose .  departure  was  delayed.    Dudley  was  for 

many  years  the  most  influential  man  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 

colony,  save  Winthrop,  with  whose  policy  he  was  more  often 

opposed  than  in  agreement.    He  was  deputy-governor  in  1629- 

1634,  in  1637-1640,  in  1646-1650  and  in  1651-1653,  and  was 

governor  four  times,  in  1634,  1640,  1645  and  1650.    Soon  after 

his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  settled  at  Newton  (Cambridge),  of 

which  he  was  one  of  the  founders;  he  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 

promoters  of  the  plan  for  the  estahlishment  of  Harvard  College^ 

Winthrpp's  decision  to  make  Boston  the  capital  instead  of 

Newton  precipitated  the  first,  of  the  xnaijy  quarrels  between 

the  two,  Dudley's  sterner  and  harsher  Puritanism,  being  in  strong 

contrasi;  to  Winthrop'^  more  tolerant  and  Ifljeral  views.,   He 

was  an  earnest  and  persistent  heresy-hunter — not  only  th)e 


U¥^&ppy  Qu^rs,  but  .^ve;^  ^  goodaPujiit^  ^v  J^bn;  Cotton, 
against  whom  he  brought  charges,  feelixig  th^  weight  of  bis  stern 
and  remorseless  hand.  His  position  he  hixiself  .b^t  expressed 
in  the.  following  brief  verse  found  among  his  papers; 

"  Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
0*er  such  as  do  a  Toleration  hatch,  , 
Lest  that  ill  eg^  brmg  forth  a  Cockatrice 
To  poison  all  Wtth  heresy  and  vice." 

He  died  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the  31st  of  July  1653^. 

See  Augustine  Jones,  Life  and  Worh  of  Thomas  Dudley,  tf^  Second 
Govamvr  of  MassaclniseUs  (Boetnn,  1099);  and  the.  Life  of  Mr 
Thopios  Dudley  t  seoeral  limes  Governor  of  the  Colony  qf  Massachusetts, 
written  as  is  supposed  by  Cotton  Mather,  edited  dv  Charles  Deane 
(Cambridge,  1870) .  Dudley's  interesting  and  valuable  *'  Letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Lincoln, *'  is  reprinted  in  Alexander  Young's  Chronicles 
of  the  Planters  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (Boston,  1846),  and 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  Collections ^  vol.  iv.  (1834}. 

His  son  Joseph  Dudley  (1^47-1700),  colonial  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
^Sxd  of  September  1647.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1665,  became  a  member  of  the  general  court,  and  in  1682  was  sent 
by  Massachusetts  to  London  to  prevent  the  threatened  revocation 
of  her  charter  by  Charles  U.  Thexe,  with  an  eye  to  his  personal 
advancement,  he  secretly  advised  the  king  to  annul  the  .charter; 
this  was  done^  and  Dudl^,  by  royal  appointment,  became 
f»:esident  of  the  provisional  council.  With  the  advent  of  the 
new  governor.  Sir  Edinund  Andros,  Dudley  became  a  judge 
of  the  superior  court  and  censor  of  the  press.  Upon  the  dcposi^- 
tion  ol  Androts,  Dudley  was  imprisoned  and  sent  with  him  to 
England,  but  was  soon  set  iree.  In  ;69i-i692  he  was  chie^ 
justice  of  New  York,  presiding  over  the  court  that  condemned 
Leisler  and  Milbum.  Returning  to  England  in  16931  he  was 
lieut^iaat-^ovemor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  a  member  ol 
parliament,  and  in  1702,  after  a  long  intrigue,  secured  from 
Queen  Anne  a  commission  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  serving 
until  27x5^  His  administration  was  marked,  particularly  in 
the  earliei  years,  by  ceaseless  conflict  with  the  general  court, 
from  which  he  demanded  a  regular  fixed  salary  Instead  of  a^ 
annual  ^ant.  He  was  active  in  raising  volunteers  lor  the  sor 
called  Queen  Anne-s  War,  and  in  1707  sent  a  fruitless  expedition 
against  Port  RoyaL  He  was  accused  by  the  Boston  merchaatsi 
who  petitioned  for  his  removal^  x)f  bcjng  in  league  with  smuggler^ 
and  illicit  traders,  and  in  1708  a  bitter  attack  on  his  adnoinistra^ 
tion  was  published  in  London,  entitled  The  Deplorable  State  oS 
New  Engfand  by  reason  of  a  Covetous  eeul  Treacherous  Governor, 
and  Fusittanitnous  Counsellors.  His  character  may  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  successors,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  that  '-  he  had  as  many  virtues  as  can  consist  with  so 
great. a  thirst  for  honour  and  power/'.  He  died  at  Roxbury  on 
the  and  of  April  Z72Q- 

Joseph  Dudley's  son,  'Patjl  DuptEY  (1675-1751),  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  16901  studied  law  at  the  Tem|de  in  London,  and 
became  attomey*general  of  Massachusetts  (i  702  to  1 7 1 8)  •  He  was 
associate  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  that  provjuojce  from 
1718  tOr  1745,  and  chief  justice  loom  1745  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  (Ix>nd(m),  to  whose  Trans-^ 
actions  he  contributed  several  valuable  papers  on  the  natural 
history  of  New  England,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Dudlmn 

lectures  oh  religion  at  Harvard. 

The  best  extended  account  of  Joseph  Dudley's  administration 
is  in  J.  G.  Palfrey's  History  of  New  England,  vol.  iv.  (Boston,  1875). 

DUDLEY*  a  municipal,  coimty  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  Worcestershire,  England,  in  a  portion,  of 
that  county  enclaved  in  Sta£fordshire,  8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Binning^ 
h^m,  and  121  N,W.  of  London  by  the  London  &  North  Western 
railway.  The  Great  Western'  railway  also  serves  the  town. 
Pop.  (1891)  45,724;  j(i9oi)  48,733-  Dudley  lies  on  an  elevated 
ridge,  in  the  midst  of  the  district  of  the  midlands  known  as  the 
Black  Country,  which  is  given  up  to  ironworks  and  coal  mines. 
The  "  tei)L-yard  "^  coal,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  the  thickest' seam 
worked.in  England.  Limestone  is  extensively  quarried,  fife-clay  1$ 
abundant  ;,a:hd  iron-founding,  brass-founding,  engineering  works, 
glass  woris aridbrickworksarecomprisedinthe industries.  Airion^ 
the  principal  buildings  are  tbe^church^  of  the  five  parishes  Jnt^ 
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which  the  town  is  divided,  the  town  hall,  county  court,  free 
libraries,  and  school  of  art,  grammar  school  with  university  and 
foundation  scholarships,  technical  school,  mechanics'  institute, 
Guest  hospital  (fotmded  by  Joseph  Guest,  a  citizen,  in  1868), 
and  a  dispensary.  In  the  market-place  stands  a  large  domed 
fountain,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Dudley  (1867).  There  is  a 
geological  society  with  a  museum,  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dudley  is  full  of  geological  interest,  the  Siluriaji  limestone 
abounding  in  fossils.  To  the  north  of  the  town  are  extensive 
remains  of  an  ancient  castle,  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is  of  limestone,  which  by  quarrying 
has  been  hoUowed  out  in  extensive  chambers  and  galleries. 
The  view  from  the  castle  is  remarkable.  The  whole  district  is 
seen  to  be  set  with  chimneys,  pit-buildings  and  factories;  and 
at  night  the  glare  of  furnaces  reveals  the  tireless  activity  of 
the  Black  Country.  Dudley  and  its  environs  are  connected 
by  a  tramway  system,  and  water  communication  is  afforded 
by  the  Dudley  canal  with  Birmingham  and  with  the  river 
Severn. 

Included  in  the  parliamentary  borough,  but  in  Staffordshire, 
and  2i  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Dudley,  is  Brieriey  Hill,  a  market- 
town  on  the  river  Stour  and  the  Stourbridge  and  Birmingham 
Canals.  Its  chief  buildings  are  the  modern  church  of  St  Michael, 
standing  on  a  hill,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Mary,  by 
A.  W.  Pugin,  the  town  hall  and  free  library.  Between  this  and 
Dudley  lie  the  great  ironworks  of  Roundoak,  and  the  extensive 
suburb  of  Netherton  in  the  enclaved  portion  of  Worcestershire. 
The  industries  are  similar  to  those  of  Dudley.  Three  miles  W. 
of  Dudley  is  Kingswinford,  a  mining  township,  with  large  brick 
works,  giving  name  to  a  parliamentary  division  of  Staffordshire. 
The  parliamentary  borough  of  Dudley  returns  one  member. 
The  town  itself  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30 
councillors.    Area  3546  acres. 

In  medieval  times  the  importance  of  Dudley  {Duddei)  de- 
pended on  the  castle,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey.  Before  the  Conquest  Earl  Eadwine  held  the  manor, 
which  in  1086  belonged  to  William  FitzAnsculf,  from  whom 
it  passed,  probably  by  marriage,  to  Fulk  Paynel,  afterwards 
to  the  Somerys,  Suttons  and  Wards,  whose  descendants  (earls  of 
Dudley)  now  hold  it.  The  first  mention  of  Dudley  as  a  borough 
occurs  in  an  inquisition  taken  after  the  death  of  Roger  de  Somery 
in  1272.  This  does  not  give  a  clear  account  of  the  privileges 
held  by  the  burgesses,  but  shows  that  they  had  probably  been 
freed  from  some  or  all  of  the  services  required  from  them  as 
manorial  tenants,  in  return  for  a  fixed  rent.  In  1865  Dudley 
was  incorporated.  Before  that  time  it  was  governed  by  a  high 
and  low  bailiff  appointed  every  year  at  the  court  leet  of  the 
manor.  Roger  de  Somery  evidently  held  a  market  by  prescrip- 
tion in  Dudley  before  1261,  in  Which  year  he  came  to  terms  with 
the  dean  of  Wolverhampton,  who  had  set  up  a  market  in  Wolver- 
hampton to  the  disadvantage  of  Roger^s  market  at  Dudley. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  dean  might  con- 
tinue his  market  on  condition  that  Roger  and  his  tenants  shoidd 
be  free  from  toU  there.  Two  fairs,  on  the  21st  of  September  and 
the  2 1  St  of  April,  were  granted  in  1684  to  Edward  Lord  Ward, 
lord  of  the  manor.  Dudley  was  represented  in  the  parliament  of 
1 295,  but  not  again  until  the  privilege  was  revived  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  Mines  of  sea-coal  in  Dudley  are  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century  mining  had  become  an  important  industry. 

DUDO9  or  DuDON  (fl.  c.  1000),  Norman  historian,  was  dean  of 
St  Quentin,  where  he  was  bom  about  965.  Sent  in  986  by 
Albert  I.  count  of  Vermandois,  on  an  errand  to  Richard  I., 
duke  of  Normandy,  he  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and,  having 
made  a  very  favourable  impression  at  the  Norman  court,  spent 
some  years  in  that  country.  During  a  second  stay  in  Normandy 
Dudo  wrote  his  history  of  the  Normans,  a  task  which  Duke 
Richard  I.  had  urged  him  to  undertake.  Very  little  ebe  is 
known  about  his  life,  except  that  he  died  before  1043.  Written 
between  1015 and  1030, his  Historia  Normanncrum^ or Librilll. 
de  pioribus  et  aciis  primorum  Normanniae  ducutn,  was  dedicated 
to  Adalberon,  bishop  of  Laon.    Dudo  does  not  appear  to  have 


consulted  any  existing  documents  for  his  history,  but  to  have 

obtained  his  information  from  oral  tradition,  much  of  it  being 

supplied   by  Raoul,   count   of  Ivry,  a  half-brother  of  Duke 

Richard  I .    Consequently  the  Historia  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 

romance,  and  on  this  ground  has  been  regarded  as  untrustworthy 

by  such  competent  critics  as  E.  DtLmmler  and  G.  Waltz.  Other 

authorities,  however,  e,g.    J.  Lair   and   J.  Steenstrup,  while 

admitting  the  existence  of  a  legendary  element,  regard  the  book 

as  of   considerable   value  for  the  history  of  the   Normans. 

Although  Dudo  was  acqxiainted  with  Virgil  and  other  Latin 

writers,  his  Latin  is  affected  and  obscure.    The  Hishria,  which 

is  written  alternately  in  prose  and  in  verse  of  several  metres,  is 

divided  into  four  parts,  and  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Normans 

from  852  to  the  death  of  Duke  Richard  I.  in  996.    It  ^rifies  the 

Normans,  and  was  largely  used  by  William  of  Jumilges,  Wace, 

Robert  of  Torigni,  William  of  Poitiers  and  Hugh  of  Fleury  in 

compiling  their  chronicles,  and  was  first  published  by  A.Duchesne 

in  his  Historiae  Normannorum  scriptares  arUiqui,  at  Paris  in  1619. 

Another  edition  is  in  the  Patrologia  Lati7%a^  tome  cxli.  of  J.  P. 

Migne  (Paris,  1844),  but  the  best  is  perhaps  the  one  edited  by 

J.  Lair  (Caen,  1865). 

See  E.  DUmmler,  ''  Zur  Kritik  Dudos  voiK  St  Quentin  "  ia  the 
Forschungen  zur  detUscken  Geschichte,  Bllnde  vi  and  ix.  (G^ttingen, 
1866);  G.  Waitz,  "  Cber  die  Quellen  zur  Geschlchte  der  Begrun- 
dung  der  normannischen  Herrschaft  in  Frankreich,"  in  the  GoUinger 
gel.  Anzeigen  (Gdttingen,  1866);  J.  C.  H.  R.  Steenstrup,  iVSr- 
mannemef  Band  i.  (Copeidiagen  1676);  J.  Lair«  Aiude  crtUgue  et 
histarique  sur  Dudan  (Caen,  1865);  G.  Kbrtung,  Ober  die  Qnellen 
des  Roman  de  Ron  (Leipzig,  1867);  W.  Wattenbach,  DetUschlands 
GeschicJUsgueUent  Band  i.  (Berlin,  1904);  and  A.  Molinier,  L^s 
Sources  de  Vhistaire  de  France,  tome  ti.  (Paris,  1902). 

DUDWEILER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  on  the  Sulzbach,  4  m.  by  rail  N.E.  from  Saarbriicken. 
It  has  extensive  coal  mines  and  ironworks  and  produces  fire- 
proof bricks.    Pop.  (1905)  16,320. 

DUEL  (Ital.  duellOj  Lat.  duellum — old  form  of  belPum — from 
duOy  two),  a  prearranged  encounter  between  two  persons,  with 
deadly  weapons,  in  accordance  with  conventional  rules,  with  the 
object  of  voiding  a  personal  quarrel  or  of  deciding  a  point  of 
honour.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  the  word  occurs  in 
Coryate's  Crudities  (161 1),  but  Shakespeare  has  duello  in  this 
sense,  and  uses  "  duellist "  of  Tybalt  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  In 
its  earlier  meaning  of  a  judicial  combat  we  find  the  word  latinized 
in  the  Statute  of  Wales  (Edw.  I.,  Act  12),  "  Ptacita  de  terris  in 
partihus  istis  non  habent  terminari  per  duellum  J' 

Duels  in  the  modern  sense  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  world, 
and  their  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  feudal  age  of  Europe. 
The  single  combats  recorded  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
legend,  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  Aeneas  and  Tumus,  the  Horatii 
and  Curiatii,  were  incidents  in  national  wars  and  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  modem  duel.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy 
that  in  Tacitus  (Germania,  cap.  x.)  we  find  the  rudiments  of  the 
judicial  duel  (see  Wager,  for  the  wager  of  battle).  Domestic 
differences,  he  tells  us,  were  settled  by  a  legalized  form  of  combat 
between  the  disputants,  and  when  a  war  was  impending  a  captive 
from  the  hostile  tribe  was  armed  and  pitted  against  a  national 
champion,  and  the  issue  of  the  duel  was  accepted  as  an  omen. 
The  judicial  combat  was  a  Teutonic  institution,  and  it  was  in 
fact  an  appeal  from  human  justice  to  the  God  of  battles,  partly 
a  sanction  of  the  current  creed  that  might  is  right,  that  the  brave 
not  only  will  win  but  deserve  to  win.  It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  Gundobald  justified,  against  the  complaints  of  a  bishop, 
the  famous  edict  passed  at  Lyons  (a.d.  501)  which  established 
the  wager  of  battle  as  a  recognized  form  of  trial.  It  is  God,  he 
argued,  who  directs  the  issue  of  national  wars,  and  in  private 
quarrels  we  may  trust  His  providence  to  favour  the  juster  cause. 
Thus,  as  Gibbon  comments,  the  absurd  and  cruel  practice  of 
judicial  duels,  which  had  been  peculiar  to  some  tribes  of  Germany, 
was  propagated  and  established  in  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe 
from  Sidly  to  the  Baltic.  Yet  in  its  defence  it  may  be  urged 
that  it  abolished  a  worse  evil,  the  compurgation  by  oath  which 
put  a  premium  on  perjury,  and  the  ordeal,  or  judgment  of  God, 
when  the  cause  was  decided  by  blind  chance,  or  more  often  by 
priestcraft. 
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Thoee  who  are  curioua  to  observe  the  formalities  and  legal 
rules  of  a  judicial  combat  will  &id  them  described  at  lexigth  in 
the  28th  book  of  Montesquieu's  EsprU  des  his.  On 
r^^j  these  regulations  he  well  remarks  that,  as  there  are  an 
90mbmL  infinity  of  wise  things  conducted  in  a  very  foolish 
manner,  so  there  are  some  foolish  things  conducted 
in  a  very  wise  manner.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  the  development  of  the  idea  of  personal  honour  from 
which  the  modem  duel  directly  sprang.  In  the  ancient  laws  of 
the  Swedes  we  find  that  if  any  man  shall  say  to  another,  '*  You 
are  not  a  man  equal  to  other  men,"  or  **  You  have  not  the  heart 
of  a  man,"  and  the  other  shall  reply,  ''  I  am  a  man  as  good  as 
you,"  they  shall  meet  on  the  highway,  and  then  follow  the 
regulations  for  the  combat.  What  is  this  but  the  modem 
challenge  ?  By  the  law  of  the  Lombards  if  one  man  call  another 
arga,  the  insulted  party  might  defy  the  other  to  mortal  combat. 
What  28  arga  but  the  dummer  Junger  of  the  German  student  ? 
Beaumanoir  thus  describes  a  legal  process  under  Louis  le  D6bon- 
naire: — ^The  appellant  begins  by  a  declaration  before  the  judge 
that  the  appellee  is  guilty  of  a  certain  crime;  if  the  appellee 
answers  that  his  accuser  lies,  the  judge  then  ordains  the  duel. 
Is  not  this  the  modern  point  of  honour,  by  which  to  be  given 
the  lie  is  an  insult  which  can  only  be  wiped  out  by  blood  ? 

From  Germany  the  judicial  combat  rapidly  spread  to  France, 
where  it  flourished  greatly  from  the  loth  to  the  12th  century, 
the  period  of  customary  law.  By  French  kings  it  was  welcomed 
as  a  limitation  of  the  judicial  powers  of  their  half  independent 
vassals.  It  was  a  form  of  trial  open  to  all  freemen  and  in  certain 
cases,  as  under  Louis  VI.,  the  privilege  was  extended  to  serfs. 
Eveai  the  church  rescurted  to  it  not  unfrequently  to  settle  disputes 
concerning  church  property.  Abbots  and  priors  as  territorial 
lords  and  high  justiciaries  had  their  share  in  the  confiscated 
goods  of  the  defeated  combatant,  and  Pope  Nicholas  when  applied 
to  in  858  pronounced  it  "  a  just  and  legitimate  combat."  Yet 
only  three  years  before  the  coimcil  of  Valence  had  condemned 
the  practice,  imi>osing  the  severest  penance  on  the  victor  and 
refusing  the  last  rites  of  the  church  to  the  vanquished  as  to  a 
suicide.  In  1585  a  duel  was  fought,  the  result  of  which  was  so 
preposterous  that  even  the  most  superstitious  began  to  lose  faith 
in  tJse  efficacy  of  such  a  judgment  of  God.  A  certain  Jacques 
Legris  was  accused  by  the  wife  of  Jean  Carrouge  of  having  intro- 
duced himself  by  night  in  the  guise  of  her  husband  whom  she 
was  expecting  on  his  retiun  from  the  Crusades.  A  duel  was 
ordained  by  the  parlement  of  Paris,  which  was  fought  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  VI.  Legris  was  defeated  and  hanged  on  the 
spot.  Not  long  after,  a  criminal  arrested  for  some  other  ofEence 
confessed  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  outrage.  No  institution 
could  long  survive  so  open  a  confutation,  and  it  was  annulled  by 
the  parlement.  Henceforward  the  duel  in  France  ceases,  to  be 
an  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  becomes  merely  a  satisfaction  of 
wounded  honour.  Under  Louis  XU.  and  Francis  I.  we  find  the 
first  vestiges  of  tribunals  of  honour.  The  last  instance  of  a  duel 
authorized  by  the  magistrates,  and  conducted  according  to  the 
forms  of  law,  was  the  famous  one  between  Frangois  de  Vivonne 
de  la  ChAtaignerie  and  Guy  Chabot  de  Jamac.  The  duel  was 
fought  on  the  loth  of  July  1547  in  the  courtyard  of  the  ch&teau 
of  St  Germain*en-Laye,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  a  large 
assembly  of  courtiers.  It  was  memorable  in  two  ways.  It  en- 
riched the  French  language  with  a  new  phrase;  a  sly  and  un* 
foreseen  blow,  such  as  that  by  which  de  Jamac  worsted  La 
ChAtaignerie,  has  since  been  called  a  coup  de  Jamac,  And  Henry, 
grieved  at  the  death  of  his  favoiuite,  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
would  never  again  permit  a  duel  to  be  fought.  This  led  to  the 
first  of  the  many  royal  edicts  against  duelling.  By  a  decree  of 
the  council  of  Trent  (cap.  ziz.)  a  ban  was  laid  on  "  the  detestable 
use  of  duels,  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  compass  the  destruction 
of  souls  together  with  a  bloody  death  of  the  body." 

In  England,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  the  wager  of  battle  did 
not  eidst  before  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Some 
previous  examples  have  been  adduced,  but  on  examination  they 
will  be  seen  to  belong  rather  to  the  class  of  single  combats 
between  the  champions  of  two  opposing  armies.    One  such 


instance  is  worth  quoting  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  time.  It  occurs  in  a  rare  tract  printed  in  London, 
1610,  The  Duelloy  or  Single  Combat,  **  Danish  irruptions  and 
the  bad  aspects  of  Mars  having  drencht  the  common  mother 
earth  with  her  sonnes'  blood  streames,  under  the  reigne  of 
Edmund,  a  Saxon  monarch,  misso  in  compendium  (so  worthy 
Camden  expresseth  it)  beUo  utriusque  geniis  fata  Edmundo 
Anglorum  et  Canuto  Danorum  regibus  comnUssa  fuerunt,  qui 
singulari  certamine  de  sumtna  itnperij  in  hac  insula  (that  is,  the 
Eight  in  Glostershire)  depugnarunL*'  By  the  laws  of  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror  the  trial  by  battle  was  only  compulsory  when  the 
opposite  parties  were  both  Normans,  in  other  cases  it  was  optional. 
As  the  two  nations  were  gradually  merged  into  one,  this  form 
of  trial  spread,  and  until  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  it  was  the  only 
mode  for  determining  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  land.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  admirably  described  by  Shakespeare 
in  the  opening  scene  in  Richard  II.,  where  Henry  of  Bolingbroke, 
duke  of  Hereford,  challenges  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk;  in  the 
mock-heroic  battle  between  Horner  the  Armourer  and  his  man 
Peter  in  Henry  VI.;  and  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  where  Henry  Gow  appears  before  the  king  as  the  champion 
of  Magdalen  Proudfute.  The  judicial  duel  never  took  root  in 
England  as  it  did  in  France.  In  civil  suits  it  was  superseded  by 
the  grand  assize  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  cases  of  felony  by  indict- 
ment at  the  prosecution  of  the  crown.  One  of  the  latest  instances 
occurred  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  X571,  when  the  lists  were 
actually  pref>ared  and  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas  appeared 
at  Tothill  Fields  as  umpires  of  the  combat.  Fortuinately  the 
petitioner  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  was  consequently 
nonsuited  (see  Spelm&n,  Glossary,  s.v.  ''  Campus  ").  As  late  as 
1817  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the  case  of  Thornton  v.  Ashford, 
pronoimced  that  *'  the  general  law  of  the  land  is  that  there  shall 
be  a  trial  by  battle  in  cases  of  appeal  unless  the  party  brings 
himself  within  some  of  the  exceptions."  Thornton  was  accused 
of  murdering  Mary  Ashford,  aiild  claimed  his  right  to  challenge 
the  appellant,  the  brother  of  the  murdered  girl,  to  wager  of 
battle.  His  suit  was  allowed,  and,  the  challenge  being  refused, 
the  accused  escaped.  Next  year  the  law  was  abolished  (59 
Geo.  III.,  c.  46). 

In  sketching  the  history  of  the  judicial  combat  we  have  traced 
the  parentage  of  the  modern  duel.  Strip  the  former  of  its 
legality,  and  divest  it  of  its  religious  sanction,  and  -.^^  • 
the  latter  remains.  We  are  justified,  then,  in  dating  SSSaBf. 
the  commencement  of  duelling  from  the  abolition  of 
the  wager  o|  battle.  To  pursue  its  history  we  must  return  to 
France,  t))e  country  where  it  first  arose,  and  the  soil  on  which  it 
has  most  flourished.  The  causes  which  made  it  indigenous  to 
France  are  sufficiently  explained. by  the  condition  of  society  and 
the  national  character.  As  Buckle  has  pointed  out,  duelling  is 
a  special  development  of  chivalry,  and  chivalry  is  one  of  the 
phases  of  the  protective  spirit  which  was  predominant  laft,^,^^ 
in  France  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Add  to 
this  the  keen  sense  of  personal  honour,  the  susceptibility  and 
the  pugnacity  which  distinguish  the  French  race.  Montaigne^ 
when  touching  on  this  subject  in  his  essays,  says,  ''  Put 
three  Frenchmen  together  on  the  plains  of  Libya,  and  they  will 
not  be  a  month  in  company  without  scratching  one  another's 
eyes  out."  The  third  chapter  of  d'Audiguier's  Ancien  usage  d&s 
duels  is  headed, "  Pourquoi  les  seuls  Fran^ais  se  battent  en  duel." 
English  literature  abounds  with  allusions  to  this  characteristic 
of  the  French  nation.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIIL,  says,  "  There  is  scarce 
a  Frenchman  worth  looking  on  who  has  not  killed  his  man  in  a 
duel."  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Magnetic  Lady,  makes  Compass, 
the  scholar  and  soldier,  thus  describe  France, ''  that  garden  of 
humanity":  — 

"  There  every  gentleman  professmg  arms 
Thinks  he  is  Dound  in  honour  to  embrace 
Tlie  bearing  of  a  challenge  for  another^ 
Without  or  questioning  the  cause  or  asking 
Least  colour  of  a  reason." 

Duels  were  not  common  before  the  i6th  century.    Hallam 
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attributed  thrfr  prcva!en<se  to  the  barbatbtis  custom  of  wearing 
swords  as  d  part  of  domestic  dtess,  a  fashion  which  was  not 
introduced  till  the  later  part  of  the  15th  century.  In  1560  the 
states-general  at  Orleans  supplicated  Charles  IX.  to  put  a  stop 
to  duelling.  Hence  the  famous  ordinance  of  1566,  drawn  up 
by  the  chancdlor  de  THdpital,  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the 
successive  ordinances  of  the  following  kings.  Under  the  frivolous 
and  sanguinary  reign  of  Henry  III.,  "  who  was  as  eager  for 
excitement  as  a  woman/'  the  rage  for  duels  spread  till  it  became 
almost  an  epidemic.  In  1602  the  combined  remonstrances  of 
the  church  and  the  magistrates  extorted  from  the  king  an  edict 
condemning  to  death  whoever  should  give  or  accept  a  challenge 
or  act  as  second.  But  public  opinion  was  revolted  by  such 
rigour,  and  the  statue  remained  a  dead  letter.  A  duel  forms  a 
fit  conclusion  to  the  reign.  A  hair-brained  youth  named  L'Isle 
Marivaux  swore  that  he  would  not  survive  his  beloved  king, 
and  threw  his  cartel  into  the  air.  It  was  at  once  picked  up,  and 
Marivaux  soon  obtained  the  death  he  had  courted.  Henry  IV. 
began  his  reign  by  an  edict  against  dueb,  but  he  was  known  in 
private  to  favour  them;  and,  when  de  Crequi  asked  leave  to 
fight  Don  Philip  of  Savoy,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Go,  and 
if  I  were  not  a  king  I  would  be  your  second."  Fontenay-Mareuil 
says,  in  his  MimoireSy  that  in  the  eight  years  between  i6or  and 
1609,  2000  men  of  noble  birth  fell  in  duels.  In  1609  a  more 
eflFective  measure  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Sully  by  the 
establishment  of  a  court  of  honour.  The  edict  decrees  that  all 
aggrieved  persons  shall  address  themselves  to  the  king,  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  the  constables,  marshals,  &c. ; 
that  the  king  shall  decide,  whether,  if  an  accommodation  cotdd 
not  be  effected,  permission  to  fight  should  be  given;  that  the 
aggressor,  if  pronounced  in  the  wrong,  shall  in  any  case  be  sus- 
pended from  any  public  office  or  emplojTaaent,  and  be  mulcted 
of  one-third  of  his  revenue  till  he  has  satisfied  the  aggrieved 
party;  that  any  one  giving  or  receiving  a  challenge  shall  forfeit 
all  right  of  reparation  and  all  his  offices;  that  any  one  who  kills 
his  adversary  in  an  unauthorized  duel  shall  suffer  death  without 
btirial,  and  his  children  shall  be  reduced  to  villanage;  that 
seconds,  if  they  take  part  in  a  duel,  shall  suffer  death,  if  not, 
shall  be  degraded  from  the  profession  of  arms.  This  edict  has 
been  pronounced  by  Henri  Martin  '^  the  wisest  decree  of  the 
ancient  monarchy  on  a  matter  which  involves  so  many  delicate 
and  profound  questions  of  morals,  politics,  and  religion  touching 
civil  rights  "  {Histoire  de  France,  x.  466). 

In  the  succeeding  reign  the  mania  for  duels  revived.  Rostand's 
Cyrano  is  a  life-like  modem  portraiture  of  French  bloods  in  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century.  De  Houssaye  teUs  us  that  in 
Paris  when  friends  met  the  first  question  was,  ''Who  fought 
yesterday  ?  who  is  to  fight  to-day  ?  "  They  fought  by  night 
and  day,  by  moonlight  and  by  torch-light,  in  the  pubHc  streets 
and  squares.  A  hasty  word,  a  misconceived  gesture,  a  question 
about  the  colour  of  a  riband  or  an  embroidered  letter,  such  were 
the  commonest  pretexts  for  a  dud.  The  slighta*  and  more 
frivolous  the  dispute,  the  less  were  they  inclined  to  submit 
them  to  the  king  for  adjudication.  Often,  like  gladiators  or 
prize-fighters,  they  fought  for  the  pure  love  of  fighting.  A 
misimderstanding  is  cleared  up  on  the  ground.  "  N'importe," 
ciy  the  principals,  *'  ptdsque  nous  sommes  ici,  battons-nous." 
Seconds,  as  Montaigne  tells  us,  are  no  longer  witnesses,  but 
must  take  part  themselves  unless  they  would  be  thought  wanting 
in  affection  or  courage;  and  he  goes  on  to  complain  that  men 
are  no  longer  contented  with  a  single  second,  *'  c'6tait  ancienne^ 
ment  des  duels,  ce  sont  i  cette  heure  rencontres  et  batailles." 
There  is  no  more  striking  instance  of  Richelieu's  firmness  and 
power  as  a  statesman  than  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  duelling. 
In  his  Testament  politique  he  has  assigned  his  reasons  for  dis- 
approving it  as  a  statesman  and  ecclesiastic.  But  this  disapproval 
was  turned  to  active  detestation  by  a  private  cause.  His  elder 
brother,  the  head  of  the  house,  had  fallen  in  a  duel  stabbed  to 
the  heart  by  an  enemy  of  the  cardinal.  Already  four  edicts 
had  been  published  under  Xx>uis  XIII.  with  little, or  no  effect, 
when  in  1626  there  was  published  a  new  edict  condemning  to 
dcttlhi  any  <pne  whO'  hiKl  IdUled  his  adveirsary  in  ^a  dwil,  or  tiad 


been  found  ^Ity  of  sending  a  challenge  a  second  time.  'Banish- 
ment and  partial  confiscation  of  goods  were  awarded  for  lesser 
offences.  But  this  edict  differed  from  preceding  ones  not  so 
much  in  its  severity  as  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  which  was 
actually  enforced.  The  cardinal  began  by  imposing  the  pendties 
of  banishment  and  fines,  but,  these  proving  ineffectual  to  stay 
the  evil,  he  determined  to  make  a  terrible  example.  To  quote 
his  own  words  to  the  king,  **  II  s'agit  de  couper  la  gorge  aux  duels 
ou  aux  €dits  de  votre  Majest6."  The  count  de  Boutteville,  a 
renommist  who  had  already  been  engaged  in  twenty-one  affairs 
of  honour,  determined  out  of  pure  bravado  to  fight  a  twenty- 
second  time.  The  dud  took  place  at  midday  on  the  Place 
Royale.  Boutteville  was  arrested  with  his  second,  the  count  de 
Chapdles;  they  were  tried  by  the  parlement  bf  Paris,  condemned 
and,  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  of  the  powerful  house  of  Mont- 
morend,  of  which  de  Boutteville  was  a  branch,  they  were  both 
beheaded  on  the  21st  of  June  1627.  For  a  short  rime  the 
ardour  of  duellists  was  cooled.  But  the  lesson  soon  lost  its 
effect.  Only  five  years  later  we  read  in  the  Mercure  de  France 
that  two  gentlemen  who  had  killed  one  another  in  a  dud  were, 
by  the  cardinal's  orders,  hanged  on  a  gallows,  stripped  and  with 
their  heads  downwards,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.  This  was 
a  move  in  the  right  direcdon,  since,  for  fashionable  vices,  ridicule 
and  ignominy  is  a  more  drastic  remedy  than  death.  It  was  on 
this  prindple  that  Caraccioli,  prince  of  Melfi,  when  viceroy  of 
Piedmont,  finding  that  his  officets  were  bdng  dedmated  by  dud- 
ling,  prodaimed  that  all  duels  should  be  fought  on  the  parapet 
of  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  if  one  of  the  combatants  chanced 
to  fall  into  the  river  he  should  on  no  account  be  pulled  out. 

Under  the  long  rdgn  of  Louis  XIV.  many  cdebrated  duds 
took  place,  of  which  the  most  remarkable*  were  that  between 
the  duke  of  Guise  and  Count  Coligny,  the  last  fought  on  the 
Place  Royale,  and  that  between  the  dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Nemours,  each  attended  by  four  friends .  Of  the  ten  combatants, 
Nemours  and  two  others  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  none 
escaped  without  some  woimd.  No  less  than  eleven  edicts  against 
duelling  were  issued  under  le  Grand  Monarque.  That  of  1643 
established  a  supreme  court  of  honour  composed  of  the  marshals 
of  France;  but  the  most  famous  was  that  of  1679,  which  con- 
firmed the  enactments  of  his  predecessors,  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XII.  At  the  same  time  a  solemn  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
the  prindpal  nobility  that  they  would  never  engage  in  a  dud 
on  any  pretence  whatever.  A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate 
the  occasion,  and  the  firmness  of  the  king,  in  refusing  pardon  to 
all  offenders,  contributed  more  to  restrain  this  scourge  of  society 
than  all  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors. 

The  subsequent  history  of  duelling  in  France  may  be  more 
shortly  treated.  In  the  preamble  to  the  edict  of  1 704  Louis  XIV. 
records  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  imder  his  rdgn  an  almost  entire 
cessation  of  those  fatal  combats  which  by  the  inveterate  force  of 
custom  had  so  long  prevailed.  Addison  {Spectator  y  99)  notes  it 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  exploits  of  his  reign  to  have  banished 
the  false  point  of  honour.  Under  the  regency  of  Louis  XV. 
there  was  a  brief  revival.  The  last  legislative  act  for  the  sup* 
pression  of  duds  was  passed  on  the  isth  of  April  1723.  Then 
came  the  Revolution,  which  in  abolishing  the  ancien  rigime 
fondly  trusted  that  with  it  would  go  the  dud,  one  of  the  privileges 
and  abuses  of  an  aristocratic  society.  Dupleix,  in  his  Mititary 
Law  concerning  the  Dud  (161 1),  premises  that  these  have  no 
application  to  lawyers,  merchants,  finanders  or  justices.  This 
explaiiis  why  in  the  legislation  of  the  National  Assembly  there 
is  no  mention  of  duels.  Camille  Desmoulins  when  challenged 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied  to  the  diarge  of  cowardice 
that  he  would  prove  his  courage  on  other  fidds  than  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  The  two  great  Frenchmen  whose  writings  prduded 
the  French  Revolution  both  set  their  faces  against  it.  Voltaire 
had  indeed,  as  a  youiig  man,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
sodety,  once  sought  satisfaction  from  a  noblemkn  for  a  brutal 
insult,  and  had  rejected  on  his  temerity  in  the  solitude  of  the 
Bastille.^    Henceforwatxi  he  inveighed  against  the  -  practice, 

*  Voltaire  inet  the  chevafier  Rohan-Chabot  at  tfte  house  of  the 
Marquis  bf  Sullyi   'Thli  cbevBlier,  offended  by  Vdtaife's  free  speech, 
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not  <mlar  for  ittiidbfiifdityy/bUtAb6  forfts^ari^^Kzratk^xd^ 
neas..  Rqusscbu  hftdraaid  ot  dttdlutg,  **  It  .13  BOt  aa  institiatiolQ 
oi  hoiWHur»  but  a  .honiUe  and  barbarfwa  atotom,  wluch  a 
courag€om»  man  despisea  mid  a  good  man  abhors.''  Napoleon 
WEis  a  sworn  im.  to^  it.  "  Bon  .iluelliste  mauYaia  soldat "  ,is'  one 
pf  hi$.be8t  koow9  dayings}  lund^  wbenthe  kiinsof'Sweden  sent 
him  a  cftaUeo^ge,  he  replied  that  he  ij/cvUi  order  a  lencihg'-master 
to  attevidhiivt^iEis plenipoteatiaiy^  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
duels  SAtch  aa  Ley^r -foives  to  depict  wew.  frequent-  between  dis-* 
bandcxl  JFrench  offices  and. those  of  the  allies  in  occupation. 
The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  brought  ^th  it  a  fresh  ^crop  of 
duels.  Since  thee  duels  Jkkitve  been. frequent  in  France — ^moct 
(requeikt,  however^  ln.]y>vela  than  in  teal  life-^ou|^t. mainly 
between  politicians  adkd  journalists,  and  with  rare  exceptions 
bloodless  avoirs.  If  fought  with  pbtoiSy  the  distance  and  the 
weapons  chosen  render  a  hit  iiQaprobabie;  and,  if-'fought  with 
rapiersi  honour  is  genemlly  satisfied  with  the  first  blood  drawn^ 
Amo&g  Frendu^eniamous  in  politics  or  letters  who  have ''  gone 
out "  may  be  mentioned  Armand  Carrel,  who  fell  in  an  Encounter 
with  Emile  Gii:ardin;.Thieis,:  who  thus  atoned  for  a  youthful 
indiscretion;  the  eldier  Dumas;  Lamartine;  Ste  Beuve^.  who 
to  show  at  once  his  sangiroid  and  his  senae  of  humour,  fought 
under  an  umbi:ella;  Ledru  RoUin;  Edmond  About;  C16ment 
Thomas;  Veuillot,  the  representative  of  the  church  militant; 
Rochefprt;  and  Boulanger,  the  Bonapartist  /on/ar«9f»,  whose 
discomfiture  in  a. duel  mth  Floquet  resulted  in  a  DOtabLe  loss  of 
popular  resi>ect.  .  . 

Duelling  did  not  begin  in  England  tiU  some  huad»d  yearn 
after  it  had  arisen  in,  Fmnce.    There  is  no  instance  of  a  private 

duel  fought  in  England  before  the  i6th  century, 
Bgggfggg4^     and  they.are  rare  before  the  reign  of  Jamed  L   .  A  very 

fair  notipn  pf  the  coniparative  popularity  of  duelljng, 
and  of  the  feeling  wijiih  which  it  was  regarded  at  varioms^  periods ^ 
might  be  gathered  by  examining  the  part  it  plays  in  Uie  noveld 
and  lighter  litentture  of  the  times*  The. earliest  duels^  we  re^ 
member  in  fiction  are' that  In  the  Manasieiry,bttymtA.Sir  Piercie 
Shafton  and  Halbert  G^endinning^  ai^d  that  viKmilwortkbetYteca 
Tressilian  and  Yamey..  .(That  in  Aime  of  Geierskin  either  is  Atk 
anachronism  or  piust  iie4;hon  as  a  >  wager  by  battlei)  Undec 
James  I.  we  have  the  encounter  between  Nigel  and  Lord  Dal-* 
gamo.  The  greater  evil  of  war,  as.  we  observed  in  French  history, 
expels  the  lesseiTi  land  the  .literature  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in 
this  respect  a  blank.  With  the  Restoration  there  came  a  .reaction 
against  Puritan  morality,  and  a. return  to  the  gallantry  and  loose 
manners  of  French  sodety,  which  is  best  represented  by  the 
theatre- of  the  day.  The  drama  of  the  Restoration  abounds  in 
duels.  Passing  on.  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  we  find  the 
subject  frequently  discussed  in  the  TtUkr  ftn4  the.  Sp^tdor^ 
and  Addison  points  in  his  happiest  way  the  moral^to  a  con- 
temporary duel  between  Mr.Thomhill  and  Sir  Cholmeley  Dering. 
*'  I  come  not,"  s^^.  Spinomont  to  King  Pbaramond,  *'  I  come 
not  to  implore  yi^ur  pardon,  I  come  to  relate  my  sorrow,  a  sorrow 
too  ^eat  for  human  life  to  support. .  Know  that  this  morning 
I  have  killed  in  a  duel  the  man  whom  of  all  men  living  I  love 
best."  No  re^Mier  of  Esmond  can  forget  Thackeray's  description 
of  the  doubly  fatal  duel  between  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  \4>iA 
Mohun,  which  is  historical,  or  the  no  less  life-like  though  fictitious 
duel  betw€!en  Lord  Mohun.  and  Lord  Castlewood*  The,  duel 
between  the  two  brothers  in  Stevenson's  Master  of  BallaiUrae 
is  one  of  the  best  conceived  in  fiction.  Throughout  the  reigns  of 
the  Georges  they  ane  frequent.  Richardson  expresses  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  in  six  voluminous  letters  to.the  JjUerary  ReposUar* 

insolently  asked  the  marquis,  "  Who  is  that  young  man?"  "  One," 
replied  Voltaire,  *'  who  if  he  does  not  parade  a  rreat  name,  honours 
that  he  bears."  The  chevalier  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but,  seizing 
hk  opportunity,  inveigled  Voltaire  into  his  coach,  and  had  him  beaten 
by  sue  of  his  footmen*  Voltaire  set  to  work  to  learn  fencing,  and 
then  sought  the  chevalier  in  the  theatre,  and  publicly  challenged 
him.  A  bon-moi  at  the  chevalier's  expense  was  tne  only  satisfaction 
that  the  philosopher  could  obtain.  Monsieur,  si  quelqne  affaire 
d'int6r6t  ne  vous  a  pohit  fait  oublier  t'outrage  dont  j  'ai  k  me  plaindre, 
j'espire  ^ue  vous  m,'eil  reodrez  raison."  The  chevalier  was  said  to 
employ  his  capital  in  petty  usury. 


Sheridan^  like <iFa]j|iiiiu'r  In.  a  'p^9i6ui>generetibn^ moii^dnlj^ 
diamatiaedia  diml^  but-fbught  two*  himself.  '  Byrohithu^  cOtt-i 
memoratea  tfhe.  bloodless  duel  ffactweeDi  Tom^  ^oeve  and  Ldrd 

Jeffrey  :-+r  .■ '1.  ■'.'■' •■  "'   •«     'I     .•'»'»!'•'  /.  -^i -'*  i-.    h-i;*.; 
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when  Little  s  leadless  pistols  met  the. eye,    . 
'  And  Bow  Street  inyrmidbtts 'stood  lattghihg  by?*'  '   '  "'" 

There  ace  no  du^ls  in.  JMissrAu9ite]^.'s!  ntOYiols^  but  Ja  tho^eoi 
Miss  Edgeworth,  her  cont^mpo^saor,  -there  are  throft  w  fotw* 
As  we  approacfi  the  49^iPfn(^uiarr:thi^;  be<fOme.iiarer)iniileti<»n. 
Thackexay's  noveU,  indeed,. abonnd  in-dui^la.:  . "  Hiis royalin|^ 
nes^  the  late  lamenti^  oo^in^apd^fHin-chief  "hiMd  .4ihe  greatest 
req>^ct  for  Major  >facmir40)  >l^  a*  jpanwbo  hiud  iconductedt 
scores  of  a^airs  for  his  acq^ainjl(anqe  .with  the^eate«t  prudence 
and  skill;  and  Rawdon  Crawley's  .duelling  .pistols^  ''  tjie  sttih^* 
which  I  shpt  Captain  Markeff,"  hay^  bepome  a  hou^hold'  wonl;. 
DickenSj  on^  the  other  hand,  who  depicti^.contemp()iaiy  £ngUdit! 
life,  and  mostly  in  the  middle  classes,  in  all  hisjaumerous  works 
has  only  three;  and  George  Eliot  never  once  refers,  tq,A  duel^ 
Tepnyson,  using,  a  pcieti  privilege,  Uid  the  scene;  of  a^uel  in  the: 
year  of  ^e  Crim^p^  War,  but  he.  echoes  the  Apifit  of  the  times; 
when  he  stigmatises  "  the  ChrisUess  code  that,  must  ,lmye  W^ 
for  a  blow."  Browning,  who  dtlifilkts.  in  cases  of  conscience,; 
has  given  admirably  the  jdjouble  inotiial.  «3pect  ol  the  duel'  in  his* 
two  fyrics  entitled  "  Befpre  "  jmd,",  After."     .  j  =  /  -      i.. 

To  pass  f^>m  Action  to  fact  wq  wiU  seleqt  the  most  nuunombl^t 
English  duels  of  the  last  centuryuid  a  haU^^  l/oc^  ByrAntkiUcKt 
Mr  Chaworth  in  i7^S;  Chad^ss  James  FfOjc  ^d>Mr  Adnins  fpugfct. 
ui.x779;  duke;  of  York  and  iCoh^  L^u^z^.tV^S.Wiltiimi  Fitit: 
and  George Tierney^  1 79^'s  Gaotg^  CanimgWi Mod  CastlsnoiNSh^. 
1809;,  Mr  Christjie  killed  Jphn  Sooitt,.  editor  of  th^.  Jumii9^ 
Magftfimr  ^8bx;  duke. of  iWeUingtonf  ^p^,09xl  <^  Wi^ieh^seSi^ 
1829;  I4r  Roebuck  and  Mr  BhM^k*  editipr  piM^fming^^oitHifif': 
1835;  Lord  Alvapl^y  and  a  spn  of  Da^siel  Q' Conned  w.  Iti^  sam^> 
year;  Earl  Cardigan  wo^ndied  Captain,  Tucki^tt^  wiasitiied  bjr 
his  p^ers,  an4 .acquitted  pn^leg^; quibble,, .X840.    - .     \J     J  i 

Tlie  year  i8p$:,is  mei]^<mi|[>le.in.the  annate  of  du<s)li9g  m. 
England.  Major  Csimpbell  w^  ^ente^^ced  to  death  s,nd  executed 
for  kilUngr  Captain  Boyd;  in^  dud:  •  to  this  case  it  is  ferue  .th<^t^ 
thef^  was  a  suspicion  ,of .  foul  play;  but  in^th^  case  of  Lieuten^iitt 
B|u^d01,  wbo  ws^.kiUedin  a;duel.»j[8p^3i  thpugfe  aHhad  been, 
conducted  with^  perfect  fai^ss^  th^.  ^ui^viidng  p^ncip^  ,and.  1^, 
seconds  were  alJL  convicted  o(f, murder  and  .^^^tc^occKl  to'desjthi. 
and,  although  the  royal  pai:dop.Twap  pbt^inedi  thpy  w^riB  all, 
cashierjed.  The  next  iinport^t  d^te  is.  the!. year,  1843,  lyhep 
public  Attentipn  was, painfully  oMlcdto  j^^  subject;by,a  duel  jn^ 
which  Colonel Ft^wcett .^as.sbot  by  W^brothcfr-i^riaw, Ljeuti^nant. 
Mpnrol ,  The  .surviv(>r,  whose  cai^eer, was  thereby  blasted,, had,: 
it  was  well  known,  gone  out  most  ^i^luctan^,  in,  obedience  to  th^, 
then  prevailing  military  code.  A  j^accomit;  pf  the,stiiep^.f4kffn( 
by  the  prince  consort,  <and  of  the  correspondence  whidU  passed 
between  him  and,tjie;  duke  of  Wel}ingtop,.i^iU  be  found.iuHthe, 
L^e  of  ihe  Prince  by  Sir  Theodore . Martin;  The.dukc^y.unri 
fortunately,  was.  not  an  unprejudiced  coi^ns^Uor^  Not  m^  .^d, 
he  been  out  himself,  but,  in^  writing  .l;o  Lprd.Ipondondfiriy  oUr 
the  occasion  ;0f  t;he  ,duel.  between.  tbe:Tnafques&  and  i^iniMSA' 
Battier  in  1824,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  he.cowriwd^ 
the  probability  of  the  Hussars  havi^  Xo'&^X  a  duel  or  tWjE^  a 
potatter  of  no  consequence.  Jn  the  previous  year  thereihad 'beepi. 
formed  in  I^ondon  the  asspciation^for  the  suppression  of  duelling. 
It  included  lead^ig  members  of  both  houses  of  piarliameiir'iltlH 
distinguished  officers  of  both  services.  Tb^  .first  rieport,  issued 
in  1844,  S^ves  a  memorial  of  the;  association,  presented  to  Qui^eO; 
Victoria  through  Sir  James  iGrah^mj  and  in  a  debate  in  the.Hou^e 
of  Commons  (15th  of  March  1844)  Sir  H,  H^rdinge,  the.  secretary 
of  war,  annoui^ced  to  the  House  th^t  Her  Maxesty  had  expcq^se^ 
herself  desirous  of  devising^K>me  f^^p^f^t.byrWh^ch  thebarbaj^ouj^ 
practice  of  duelling  should  b^<£^  jH^uch  a^  possible  discourageidir 
In  the  same  debate  Mr  Turner  redcooed  the  number  of, dtiel^^ 
fought  during  the  reign  of  George  HI.  at  iq^^  of  whiqh  91  had 
been  attended  with  fs^resulti^;  yp\  in  only  two  of  these  cases 
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l)|$d  ■  thanpuiririmwnfc  oliidcatfaibceni inffidfefjoh.  IBut  thou^TlIie 
pjvoposojf  lof  •  tiie.  ifrince  GonsbFt  to  establish  dourts  of:  honour  mcib 
witbl  n|Oii^¥«wr;^yetvit'lai  to:  an  !impoztant  atedfiwilinftift  o£  the 
artides  of  war  (April  1844) .  The  98th  article  ordains  that "  every 
person  who  shall  fi^hl;  or  profbote  a  duel,  or  take  any  steps 
thereto,  or  wh9shAHrid<  do  his' Infest  to  prevent  dW,  shall,  if 
an  officer;,  )>ecashitf^df  or  sufitei;  such  other  pen^tyas  a  general 
coiu-t-martial  may  award."  These  articles,  with  a  few  verbal 
dhaiiges;  wer^'^hcorpib^atied'  in  ^e  c6ns6Hdated  Mmf  Act  of 
1%^  (section  j8)y  which  is  sflSlT  in  fbrte.  .J         ' 

Inithe'Germati  !d;Ftny  diteb  are  hiSXk  atithorized  by  the  military 
eckie'als  elas^  resort  in  graVe<atse9.  A  Gierman  officer  Who  ik 
:  •'  i  itvdved  in'  a  ^ffittulty  M^th  another  is  bound  to 
OsnaMiy.  *i^**^V  tli*  drttonstalice  to  a  council  6i  lionoiu:  at  the 
;.:  ;  ' ;  latest^  soota  as" he  has  either  given  or  received  a 
diklleiige-  A  <!6undl  6f  honour  consists  of  thre^- oMcers  of 
different  rinfe  and  is  instructed,  If  po^ible,  to  bring  about  a 
i<«cion6iliati6&.  <  If  unsutcessftil  it  mu^t  ^ee  that  the  conditions 
o^  the  dUfeliar d  fiot  oUt  of  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  quarrel, 
ftiblic*  opinion  Was  greatly  roused  by  a  trstgic  duel  fought  by 
tw«o  idffic^ts  of  the  reservte  in  tSgd;  and  the  German'  emperor 
ih'  a  cabinet  ^itxfer  of  1897,  confirmed  in  1 961, Enforced  the 
regulation  of  th^  military  cofurt  of  honour,  ahd  gave  wiarning 
that  any  infringement  would  be  visited  with  the  full  penalties 
c4tiik  lawl  It  is,  Notwithstanding,  stiil  the  fact  that  ai  German 
officer  who  is  not  prepared  to  accept  a  challenge  and  fi^t,  if  the 
ojliiuion  of  his  regiriient  deriiands  it, must  leave-  the  service. 
The  Germaoi  penal  code  {k&khsstmfgeseb^uck,  pars,  loi^iio) 
(My  pitnishtBs  a  duel  wl^en  It  is  tought  with  kthd  weapblis; 
ahd  i^uch  (iontroteray  hai  taged  round '^th*  qu6st5ofa  of  thfe 
iliW^tif^f^  or 'students'  dtiels,  'which,  as  being  conducted  with 
^arpeAed  rapers,  have,  des^^te'  the  precautkms  iaken/  in  the 
w%y  of  bandaging  the  vital  pait^  of  tlid  body  which  a  cut  would 
r^ach,  to  reduce  Ifae  ri&k  of  a  fatal  issue  to  a  miniiniim^  been 
declared  by  the  SupitemeCoiirt  of  the  Empire  to  fall  under  the 
hiisad  of  dueb,  abd  ^^uch  tO' bd  punishable;    ' 

The  MensureH  (German  students'-  duels)  above  rief erred  ib 
ittie  ft^quetitly  niisuttderstood.  tHey  bear  little  resemblance, 
sfeivi^' hi  fortft,  to  the  dttel^WWrfliFte'^,  and  should' rather  be  cbn-^ 
sldiifed  M  the'  light  of  athletic  games,  in  whieh  the  6verflow  6f 
high  ahlittfll  spirits  in  yo^ng  Germany  finds  its  outlet.  The^e 
cdmbsit^'aii^  ihdulged  m  prindpklly  by  picked  representatives 
6f' thie  *'-cbrp9'**  (recogtiisied  dtibs),  and  according  to  the  positibn 
and  vidtie  «f  the  5«rAf»^5c(c?uts  which  have  laiided)  points  are 
si  Warded  tb  either  side.  Formfetiy  lihese  s6-<iaJled  duels  couM 
be  openly  indulged  iri  at  ttlostrab!vers?ties' without  let  oi-  hind- 
rtthce.'  Gradually,'  howevei*,  the  academic  authorities  took 
cognisance"  of  the  illegality  <ii  the  practice,  and  in  many  cases 
iriflieted  punlshmcwt  i&t  the  eBenee.  '  Nowadays,  owing  to  the 
detidl6fl  of  the  Supreme  coirft*  reserving  td  the  eommon  laW 
l^lwiials  the  power  to  deal  with  such  cases,  the  governing  bodies 
at  the' liniversities  haVe  bnly  a'disdpTinary  control,  which  is 
estfercised  at  the  various  seats  of'  learning  in  various  degrees: 
in'iiomd  the  practice  is  Gently  tolerated,  or  at  most  visited  by 
reprimand^  in  others,  again,  by  relegation  of  carcer^^^ih'  the 
iteijulT  thiett  the  stuifents  of  otae  university  frequently  visit  another; 
in^oi^r  to  be  able  to  fight  out  theii*  batties'  under  less  rigorous 
surveillance.        ■'•',., 

•  Any  fbrmaldisttBSadri  of  the rnotaKty6f  duelling  is,  in  England 
at  least,  'happily  superfluous.    Nb  fashionable  vice  has  beeii  so 

-  '  •  Unanimously  condemned  both  by  morkKsts  and 
2J^  ^  divides;  and  in  ti'^ng  its  histoly  We  are  reminded 
'•  '^  6f  the  words  of  Titdtus,**  in  dvitkte  nostra  etvetabitur 
sempetet  retinebit^iri"  Some,  however,  6f  the  problems,  moral 
and  kbdal,  which  It  suggests  may  be  ^6rtly  noticed.  That 
dueOing'floirrished  feolohgin  England  thelawis.^erhap^,  as' much 
to  hlawe  as'sbdety.  It  wks  doubtless  ftroin  the  fact  that  duels 
were  at  first  ^  form  of  legal  procedure  that  English  law  has 
reftteed  to  tAke  cognizance  of privfttSe  duels.  "A  duel  hi  the  eye 
of  the  law'  diflters  notMng'  from  "=an  drdinary^  murder.  The 
^eitfetit'^glish  IcgAl  authorities,  'frbtti  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
downwards,  such  as  C&ke,  Bacon  ahd  Bale;  hiave  all  distinctly 
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afilhned  tlm  inteipretation^^of  thd^law.  •  'But  hiere  as  elsewhere 
the  seventy  of  the  penalty  defeated  its  own  object.  The  public 
conkdence  revolted  against  a  Braconsan  <eode  Which  made  no 
distinction  between  wilful  murder  and  a  deadly  combat  wfaerdn 
each  party  consented  to  his  own  death  <^t  suimiitted  to  the 
risk  of  it.  No  jizry  could  be  foiiiMi  to  convict  when  conviction 
involved  in  the  same  penalty  a  Foit  or  a  Pitt  and  a  Tmpin  or  a 
Brdwnrigg.  Sudi,  however,  was  the  conservatism  of  En^ish 
publidsts  that  Bentham  was  the  first  to  point  out  cfeariy  this 
defect  of  the  law,  and  propose  a  remedy:  In  his  ItUroducUon 
i&  the  Principled  of  Morals  and  LegislaHan,  published  in  1789, 
Bentham  discusses  t^  subject  with  his  usual  boldness  and 
logical  precision.  In  his  eacpo^iion  of  the  absurdity  of  duelling 
considered  as  a  branch  of  penal  justice,  and  its  ineffidency  as  a 
punishment^  he! only  restates  in  a  deiuier  form  the  arguments 
of  Paley«  So  far  there  is  nothing  nbvel  in  hid  treatment  of  the 
subject.  But  he  soon  parts  company  with  the  Christian  moralist, 
and  proceeds  to  show  that  duelling  does,  however  ruddy  and 
imperfectly,  correct  and  repress  a  real  social  evil. '  ^'  It  entirdy 
effaces  a  blot  which  an  insult  imprints  upon  the  honbur.  Vulgar 
moralists,  by  condemning  public  opinion  upon  this  point,  only 
confirm  the  fact."  He  then  points  out  the  true  remedy  for  the 
evil.  It  is  to  extend  the  same  legal  protection  to  offences 
against  honour  as  to  offences  against  the'  person.  The  legal 
satisfactions  whidi  he  suggests'  are  some  of  them  extremdy 
grotesque.  Thus  for  an  insult  to  a  woman,  the  man  is  to  be 
dressed  in  a  woman's  dothes,  and  the  retort  to  be  inflicted  by 
the  hand  of  a  woman.  But  the  prindpie  indicated  is  a  sound 
one^  that  in  offences  against  honour  the-  puniskmeht  must  be 
analogous  to  the  injury.  Doubtless,  if  Bentham  were  now  alive, 
he  would  allow  that  the  necessity  for  such  a  scheme  of  legislation 
had  in  a  great  measure  passed  away.  That  ddd^  have  since 
become  extinct  is  no  doubt  prindpally  owing  to  sodad  changes, 
but  it  may  be  hi  part  ascribed  to  improvi^nents  in  legal  remedies 
in  the  sense'  which  Bentham  indicated.  A'  notable  instance  is 
Lord  Campbell's  Act  of  1S43,  by  which,  in  the  ease  of  a  newspaper 
libel',  a  public  apology  coupled  with  a  pecuniary  payment  is 
allowed  to  bar  a  plea.  In  the  Indian  Code  there  are  special 
enactments  concerning  dudling,  which  is  punishable  not  as 
murder  bikt  as  homicide. 

'  Suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  for  the  establish* 
ment  of  courts  of  hcmoiir,  but  the  need  ol  such  tribunals  !s  doubt- 
ful^ while  the  objections  to  them  are  obvious.  The  present 
tendency  of  political  philosophy  is  to  contract  rather  than 
extend  the  province  of  law,  and  any  interference  with  sodal 
life  is  justly  resented.  Real  offences  againi^t  reputation  are 
sufficiently  punished,  and  the  rulo  of  the  IkWyers,  that  mere 
scurrility  or  opprobridus  words,  which  ndther  of  themsdves 
import  iK^r  are  attended  with  any  hurtftil  effects,  are  not  punish- 
able, s^em  on  the  whole  a  wise  one.  What  in  a  higher  rank 
is  looked  upon  as  a  gross  insult  may  in  a  lower  rank  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  pleasantry  or  a  hatmless  joke.  Among  the  lower 
orders  offences  against  honcfUr  can  hardly  be  daid  to  exist;  the 
learned  professions  have  each  its  own  tribunal  to  which  its 
members  are  amenable;  and  the  highest  ranks  of  sodety, 
however  imperfect  their  standard  of  morality  may  be,  are 
perfectly  competent  to  enforce  that  standard  by  means  of 
social  penalties  without  resorting  either  to  trial  by  law  or  trial 
by  battle. 

The  dud,  which  in  a  barbarous  age  may  be  excused  as  *'  a 
sort  ci  wild  justice,"  was  condemned  by  Bacon  as  **  a  direct 
affront  of  liiw  atid  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  magistracy.'* 
It  survived  in  more  civilized  times  as  a  class  distinction  and  as  an 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  to  punish  violations  of  the  sodal  code. 
In  a  democratic  age  and  imder  a  settled  government  it  is  doomed 
to  extinction.  The  military  dUeb  of  the  European  continent^ 
and  the  so^caUed  American  duel,  where  the  lot  deddes  which  of 
the  two  parties  shall  end  his  life,  are  singular  survivals.  For  real 
offences  against  reputation  law  will  provide  a  sufficient  remedy. 
The  learned  professions  will  have  each  its  own  tribunal  to  which 
its  members  are  amenable.  Social  stigma  Is  at  once  a  surer  and 
a  juster  defence  against  conduct  unworthy  of  a  gentleman.     Yet 
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tfafe  dbd  dies  Iwrdf  ated^yvm.to-day  it  t5.4pi^EQvtd:or  palliated  by 
some  aotabb  pubtidsta  SQd.pvofessors  in  France  and  Germaay. 
M.  H.  Marion  (La  Gramde  Encyclap4dU)^  in  an  article  stfomgly 
condemnatoDcy  of  dtiela^  still  holds  that  the  wrongdoer  ia  bou^d 
to  accept  a  challenge,  though  he  may  Hot  take  the  offeiisive^ 
and  further  allows  that  obligatory  duels  may  be  the  only  way 
of  evoking  a  sense  of  honour  and  of  maintaining  discipline  in 
the  army.  Dr  Paulsen  goes. much  further,  and  SK>t  oofy  ddeads 
the  duelfi  ofuniveisity  students  (M^mur^n):  as  an  encouragement 
of  physkal  exercise,  a  poool  of  coumge  and  a  protest  of  worth 
against  wealth,  but  niaintaina  generally  that  the  duel  should  be 
retained  as  an  expedient  in  those  exceptional  cases  when  a  man 
cannot  bring  himself  to  drag  before  a  law  court  the.outmge  done 
to  his  personal  honoiir..  But  in  sudh  oases  Di  Paulaen  would  havi^ 
the  GQiirts  hold  the.  injured  person  scathlesa,  whether  he.  be 
chaUenger  or  challenged,  and  visit  the  .aggressor  with  condign 
punishmont. 

BiBUCkGRAPHY. — (>i6tillo»  Tfo^tatus  de  dmUo  (Turin,  }^^ ;  J:  P» 
Pigna,  II  DueUo  (1554):  Muzio  Giroiamo,  TratU  du  duel  l[Venice, 
1553) ;  Boyssat,  Recnercnei  sur  les  duds  (Lyons,  1610) ;  J.  Savaroli, 
Traiii  conire  les  duels  (Paris,  1 6 10);  Brantdme,  Mhnbite  sur  Us 
duels  rodcnuntades ;  F.  Bacoo^  Char  go  cenKerning  Duels  j  &c«  (1614) ; 
d'Audiguier,  Le-  Vray  et  ancien  usagfi  des  duels  (Paris,  1617);  Hjt^ 
Majesties  Edict  and  severe  Censure  ofainst  private  Qorr^bats  (London, 
i6i8);  Cockbum,  ITistory  of  Duels  QLondon,  1720);  Brillat  Savarin, 
Essai  sut  le  duel  (1819);  Chateau villard,  Essoi  sur  le  dud  (1836); 
Colombey,  Histoire^  aaiecioUgm  du  duel  (Pari^);  Fourgeroux :  de 
Champig^u|&s;  Mistairedes  duels  ancietu  et  modernfts  (2  vols.,  Pary), 
1835-1837) ;  Miliingpn,  History  of  Duelling  (London,  1841) ;  L,  Sabin^, 
Notes  on  Duels  (Boston,  1855);  Steinmetz,  Romance  of  Duelling 
(London,  1868).  See  also  Eugene  Caudhy,  Du  duel,  &c.  (1846),  a 
learned  atnd  philosophic  treatise  by  a  French  lawyer ;  G.  Letainturier- 
Fradinit  Le  Duel  d  trauins  ks  dges  (Paris,  1893)  {  Mw^Uay ^ffistQry 
of  Popular  Delitsum,  Dmls  and  .Ordeals;  and  for  a  valuable  list 
of  authorities,  Buclcle,  History  of  CivUtzation  in  England,  if. 
137,  note  71.  For  judicial  combats  see  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Pall, 
ch.  xxjcviii.  For  c^rts  of  honour  see  ArtMd  Slrmgtb^  of  the  Germou 
Empire  (1876).  For  Mettsnr,  see  ?aa\ast,TheG^rOHiu  Universiti^ 
(ifto6),  ph.  vi.    .  -   i     :   (F.  SO 

0USIIKA  (Span.  due^Qf  a  married  lady  or  mistressi,  Lat. 
domina),  spedficatty  the  diief  hidy*ln-*W9a{ting  upon  the  Queen  of 
Spain.  The  word  is  more  widely  appUed»  however^  tp  an  elderfy 
lady  kskr  Spanish. and  Portuguese  households  (hofdiBg  a  pcaitio^ 
itiidway  between  a  governess  and  companion)  appoi^kted  to  take 
charge  of  the  young  gixls  of  the  family;  ai^  ''  duenna* "  is  thus 
used  in  Bnglish  as  a  synonym  for  chaperon  C^.Vw),  ^c. 

DUET  (an  adaptation  of  the  Ital.  dueUo,  from  Jkat.  duot  two) , 
a  term  in  music  for  a  composition  for  two  pej^ormers*  both  either 
vocal  or  instrumentaL  .  The  term  isnot  properly  applied  to  a 
composition  foir  one  voice  pnd  one  instrument,,  the  lattev  being 
regarded  as  an  aecompaniment,  though  in  Che  modeiPi.evolutio^ 
of  this  latterform  of  composition  itofti^  has  the.san^e  character. 
Both  parts  must  be  of  e^ual  import  anice;  if  one  ia  subordiinated 
to  the  other  it  becomes  an  accompanimient  and  the  work  ceases 
to  be  a  duetl  Instrumental  dueta  a^  wif ttet)  either  for:  tm> 
different  instruments,  sudi  as  Mozart's,  duets  for  violin  and 
pianO)i  ot  for  two  sunilar  instruments.  Duets  written  for  the 
pianoloite  are  eiitheif  for  two  performers  on  two  separate  ittsitni- 
ments  or  ior  two.  performers  on  the  same  instnlmeatt  when  th4y 
are  termed  **  duets  d  quaire  mains"' 

DUFAURS,  JULES  ARMANP  STANISUS.  (i79ari»8i)(, 
French  statesman,  was  bom  at  Saujon  (Charente-InfMeune)  .on 
the  4th  of  December  1 798.  He  became  an  advocate  at  Bordeaux, 
wheve  ho  won  a  great  reputation  by  his  oratoncal  gifts,  but  soon 
abandoned  law  fot, politics,  and  in  1834  waa  elected  deputy. 
In  1839  be  became  minister  of  public  woi^  in  the  Soult  ministry, 
and  succeeded  in  freeing  railway  construction  in  France  from 
the  obstacles  which  till  then  had  hampleied  it^  Losing  o&ce 
in  1840,  Dufaure  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oppositioa, 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  frankly  accepted 
the  Republic,  and  joined  the  party  of  moderate  republicans. 
On  October  13th  he  became  minister  of  the  interior  under  G. 
Cavaignac,  but  retired  on  the  latter's  defeat  in  the  presidential 
election.  During  the  Second  Empire  Dufaure  abstained  Jrom 
puUic  life,  and  practised  at  the  Paos  bar  with  such  success  that 
he  was  elected  bdtonnier  in  1862.    In  1863  he  succeeded  to 


Pa^qujer'a  seat  in  -thq  Ffench  ,Aj[;a4(Wy.  1  If^r^f^ti.  h^^^^^^m 
a  member  of,  the  Assembly,  j^td  iV^as  on,  hif  im>tM>n  0i^  TO^ 
was  elected  Presidf^vof.  theo^epublic*  ,Du^auTft-b^?pf8  iJ^ 
mmistwr  "Of  justice  .a§.chie|  of,  thp  .qarty  of  tjt>e.  "  klirR^j^/' 
atvl  his  teaurci  of,  o&ce  w?s  4is(Ai;vguisb€4  ibytbej^^^^^^l^t^ 
jury-law.  In  1873  ne  fell  with  Thiers,  b^tij^.^SjS.ffc^ujm^  hip 
former  post  und^(  L*  J-  Bufietj  w^om;  he  suc^ee^Qcf  90  th^^pth 
of  J^aich  J876  as, president  of  thefcouncil., .  I^  ijp^  sainc;  year, be 
was  elected  a  life^senatoi\  On  Pec^mW  the  ^^sth,  ^^[wtt^tu^^ 
Irom  the  ministry  owing  iq  thc)  attajcks  of  thej^ublicaf^  i^^.tb^ 
left  in  the  chamber  a^  of/th^  con^ervatiyes,  in.  libe.^enajft. 
After)  the  check  which  the-coiise^a^iyes  ijepcived  oj^the  i6t;h,qf 
May  be  returned  to  pow^r  op.  the  ;24thfqJ  Deqember  i977>:  -  E^rly 
in  1 87Q Dufaure  took  pan  in  compelling  the  resig^iation  qf.  Marshc^ 
MacMahon,  but  inunediately  af  terward$.  (^  Febnj^ry}ywprn  omt 
by  opposition,  he.  himself  .retired,    H4  44^4  .ijji.  P^^s f  oj^,  ;tb^ 

28th  of  June  i88i. .  .:.;:...!,;  .,:;   .1  . ./. 

See.G.  Picot,  M.  Dufaure,  sa  vip^se^  ^^cpi^r*.  (Paris, Ji^$?3).^ .  ^^^ 

DUFF.  ALEXANDER  (iSqxJriSjiS),  Sqot?tiah  p^iionj^uy!  -^ 
India^  pras  bom  on  the  ai6tb  of  Apnl.  x3o(S,  at;  Auchn^ayle  i^.,  ;th^ 
pariah  of  Moretonj  Pertb^hire.  1 A^  St  Aud^ewSt-UiuYiersity  hp 
came  iu¥ier  the  influeiice.oi  Dir  ChaUneis;,  :He  .the^,|ic^^t^4 
an  offer  made  by  the.  foreign  misai<w  c;ommJti;ee..<^  tb^igp;n^^ 
asseml^y  to  become  their,  tot.  missioQary.tc}  Iiidia*  .iJje^Ttfag 
oi;daiiied  in  August  iS^g^riLnd  started  at  oqce  J^.li^diaiij^Ht  wf^ 
twice  shipwrecked  bdoce , he, reached.  Cakutita  M'  May.,?:83/9i 
and  lo$t  si]  his  {books  and  other  property,  i  faking  Cajcji^ttai  tlpiif 
base  ofihis  opetations^he  :at,Ginceideit;(i:&ed  IMJ^s^lf  ;with  ai>oli^ 
which,  had  fat-reaching  ,re$uUs;  lUp,  l»f  .(Jus.  tiw^^n^r^^f^t^t 
missions  in  India  bad  been.sucoessfu)  only  in  i^ea^bi^g  loiy-caa^f 
andotfbcaste  peoples,  particutaiiy  19  Tinev^Uj  aW^sQ^t^btf^av^tOr 
core.  The(. Hindu  and  J4ahom^aeda^ ^cx)iii:wi4Pitl^  .1^^ 
practically . ,untoucbedj  Duff.^aaWithait,  fip  ^phrtheft^.icofn)- 
munitie^,  educational .  nm^  take .  the  f^ace  ^  of .  .oyf ngpl|fii^g 
Riethoda,.  wd  he  devis^  th^  polifsy  of  ap.iedmi^W  .^l^i^ 
The  success  of  his  work  had  the  effect  ^),of  adt^^j^ipg.ittif  Pi9li<^y 
of  the'^<yv^ernment  of  India-ibmattte/of  educatioBi,  (^)i>f ^ecurxng 

theTdc<ig2dtfQU4Mte^ato»»(i3n^  aBencj^bsiPMMian 
ehurohes  at  homey  and  (3)4^  se€uri<ige»tmi>cfil<y'i^hraU3ttfi^ 
into  the  minds  oHugh^^oaste  llindus* ,  l  He  tot  opened  jm  ^i^glfA 
school  ia  which  the,  J&tbfe.^as  jtheieeatre  of.  the  wbftol  WQiknaprf 
alo9g>lwith  it  eUi  kmds  of.aecular.l»K>M^ledft9  Wfim  taught  f;^^ 
the  rudim^ta  upwacds  to  a.'Univi^ity  ^tandardi :  TAne (Sngli$h 
Uoguage'was  jusedouj  the  ground  j&ati  it  !wa6  deati^^d^  p^^hf 
great  instmmeot  of  hjygheredug»tJoniin.lAdia^iaiHltal^^^ 
tho  ]^du  the  key  of  Westeta>  kupw^edg^.  ]  ^  Th^sfcbpol  soo^bosfw 
to  e^and  hitoa  misatonary  cottege;  andla  govenskm^t  ^nu/ie  Wft^ 
adopted.ontbfe,7tb  of.Mareb  rj8j5;  to. thefcffiectjthatij^i higher 
eduf^tton  tli^.  object  t^  ,tbe,  Bi»ii$h,gorierMi<0|t)  should  rbf^th!^ 
promotion  of  Sutopeansdenc^aAd  litj$rature«(nORg  tJbfi^QatiY^ 
of>{ndla,  aud  that4dl  fui^appropriatedlor  pu^posias  c(l^uQa»ti(9 
woijJd  be  be$t ;  efapbycKl  oaai  English  oducati^n  aloo^ ;  I^uf 
wrote  a  pai^blet  oft  itb(^,  qtiestiion>  .«atitfed  ! *  A. New /Era-ofi  thp 
Einglish  Langui^e  and  Iii'tcirature^  in  India."  - .  Se  jetwne^-hom^ 
in  :i834  broken  in  health,. but  succeeded  ia  securing.  theiapproMs} 
of' his  church  for  his  educatio^.pl^iS)  $^d.«JblOiin.afloumg'fQudi 
intierest  in  the.wctkof  ioreignmifisaonSit  .:...{    ;  ;- i   ji> 

:  In  1:840  he.  returned  to  Inidia* .  In  the  previous!  year  ithl^read 
of  AocklajQd,;goverooir-tgeneral,bac[  yielded  to;the."  C^rjeuiti^?  ]' 
who  opposed  Duff,  and  adopted  »  poUcy*  whidi  wasra  comprippcfisp 
between  the  two.  i.At  the  Diatnuptien.ot  1843  Duff,  sid^d, with 
the  Free. Church,  ^ave.uptl^e  college  buil<&ngs>:fit^th>aU  ^^ 
effects,  and  with  unabated -courag^i  b^X  to  workto  pAiOvide  a  mj 
i^titution..  His  -had.  the  support  o^-  Sk  Janiies.jQutram  .and  S^ 
Henry  Lawrence,  and  the/eniQouragement,of  seeing  a  ww.bani 
of  converts^  iticluding  sevexal  young  mea  of  higb.caste.;  to  ii344 
Viscount  Hardinge,  opened  government  appointipents  to  aU 
who  had  studied  in  institutions  sl«iilai!  to  Duff'S;  foimd^ioii. 
In  the  same  year  Duff  took  paxt  in  founding  the  Cal^uUa  Pmmp 
of  which  from  1845  to  1849  he  was  editpr.  In  1849  he^retuf^ied 
home. '  He  was  modei;ator  o|  tjie  Firee  Ch\irch  a^mbly  iA'  j8^^. 
He   gave,  evidence   before.   varJouR    Indian    compjitt^es  -(rf 
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pktU&'Oitiilt  6n Mat'^rsof  edlicieltioii.  This  le& t^nn  imporlawt 'des- 
patch by  VJdcoukit  HiLlifax;  p^r^sicknt  of  th^  board  of  oontrol^to 
the  marqtress  of  Ddhousfi<  the  governor-general,  Authorizing  an 
ediiibitionaf  advance  in  primary  and  se<k)ndary  schools^  the 
'provision  of  techhicsil  dnd  adentific  teaching/  and  the  establish- 
uatftt  of  Schools  fbtgrrls.  • 

'  In  "1854  Dikff  visited  th!6  United  States,  where  ^hat  is  now 
New  Yoiif  University' gave  hiih  the  degree  of  LL.D.;  he' was 
ilrbftdy 'D;D;  of  Aberdeen.  Iii  I856  he  returned  to  India, 
where  the  mutiny  &ooff  broke  out;  his  <lescriptive  letters  were 
^llected  ih  a'Vdnfne  entitled  Jte  Indian  Mutmy,  its  Causes  And 
'RekM5"(t9sS)': '  Duff  gaVe  much  thought  and  time  to  the 
tiriiversity  of  Calcutta,  which  owes  its  examination  system  a6d 
the  pi^minence  ^vefi  to 'physical  sciences,  to  his  influence.  In 
1863  Sir  ChilrlesTrfevdyan  bffetcd  him  the  post  of  vice*chancellor 
of  the  University,  but  his  health  compelled  him  to  leave  India. 
As  a  memorial  of  his  work  the  DufiF  Hall  was  erected  in  the  centre 
of  the  educational  buildings  of  Calcutta;  and  a  fund  of  £11,000 
Was  raised  for  Ids  disposal,  the  capital  of  which  was  afterwards 
t6  be  used  for  itivalided^misiionaries  <^  his  Own  church.  In  1864 
Duff  visited  ISouth  Afrida;  khd  on  his  return  became  convener 
of  the'for'eTgn  tnissions  comfaiittee  of  the  Free  Church.  He 
rafsied- £r6^,obo  t6  ehdbw  ±  missionary  chair  at  New  College, 
Edinburgh,  alid  him^df  became  first  professor:  Among  other 
miHslonlaiy  laliouite  of  his  later  years,  he  helped  the  Free  Church 
mission  on  L^ke  Nyassa,  travelled  to  Svila  to  inspect  a  mission 
ai  Lebdnon^,  4ii4  'assist^  lAdy  Abercieen  and  Lord  Pdwarth 
to  establish  tlie  Gordon  Memorial  Mission  in  Natal.  In  187^ 
the  Free  Church  Wiis  thi^tebed  With  a  schism  owing  !to  hegocia- 
liohs  fbr  union  With  the  tlnited  Presbyterian  Church.  •  Duff 
was  tidied  to  the  chcLir;  «nd  guided  the  church  happily  through 
€Ms€#i^.  ^  lie  iddo  todk  part  fh'  formiiig  the  alliance  of  Reformed 
Cburchesf  hdlding  the  Priesbyterikn' system.  He  died  on  the 
%ith'  (^  Februeiry  'iS^8.  '  By  his  lAriM  he  devoted  his  petkonal 
pt6p^T{iy'to  found  a  iettureship  on  iOreign  missions!  oaf  the  model 

6f  the  Bkmpton  Lectures.*    *  '     • 

^  .SeehisiX^Se^  by'iGeo«^£mitb(2  ToliB«).  ■  :  (D.  Mitw) 

^  bUFlPBRlir  AND  AVA^^  VftEDBRIGK  TMPLB  BAMIim)!!^ 
TBlfPLEi-BLACKWOOD»  r9t'MAKQXJ»BS  OF  (1826^1^),  British 
^pk>hiatist;  sott  of  Pried  BliUtkwood,  4th  Baton  Dufferin,  was 
boi^n  ttt  Florence;  Italy,  ^dnthe'  2X6t  oit  }iine  18(26.  The  Irish 
Blatkwoodd  w^re  oS  old  Scottish  ^stotk,^  tracing  their  descent 
back  ti)  dii  i4ih  ceMury..^  John  BlackWood  of  Bangor  <  1591- 
1663)1 1^  littcestor  of  th^  Irish  line;  nia;dea  iortuaie  and  ac()Uiited 
landed<propert;|i'  In'O^uiityiDoWn^and  hisgreat-grandsOn  Robert 
'#itt)  treated 'iL>  baronet  in=ii763v  Sir  Robertas  son;  Sir  John, 
marri^  thd  beit^ess  of ^.  die  Hafi^tons,  earb  of  Clainhmbsil  and 
ViseiSKiiltB  of  Clatideboye  ("diCn  of  yeflow  iHugh*')^  and* thus 
broiHihi  into  t^h^  lam^:;a  'lai^g^'  prbpevty  in  the-  borough^  of 
i^iliyiea^  ftiid^^battony*  of  Dufferin^  county  Down: '  Sir  John 
Bla'ck^mod'(d<  't700)'<decliiied;a:  peer^ge^  and  so  d3d  h&  heir 
jfilhies  al'the  time  of  the'tlnioh,  birt  the  Irish  title  of  Baityness 
Dtfiterin  Wass  <^ociferred!  (1800)  on  Sir  John's  widow^  artd  Jimes 
(d.  i^^^  ^cOeedied  as  secolnd^  batidn  in  1IB0&  His  brother  Haink 
^.  183<^)  become'  third  bairon,  and  by  his  marriage  widi  Miss 
i:>6mple'  <ik"diBSei$n<l^nt  of  the  Temples  of  StoWe>  was  the  father 
of  Price  Blackwood,  4th  baron.  Among  other  distingul^ed 
ImembielrS^lhef family  wias  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Blackwood,  Bkrt. 
(i77'OK!ig3i<)A-^a»'brotW''Of<Jai!iei  and  Ham^^one-«f  Ndbbn's 
cdptaittd,  '  who  ^commanaded  ithe  -^^  fimyalus  ''*  ait  Trafalgar. 
4=»ri'ee  Bilitckw6id,  tdo,:  wtts'in  thd 'NaVy}  liis  marriage  in- 1825 
Wit!h  Heleil  Selifiti  Sberi^aft,  ^dau^ter  of  ltK)nia3'Sheridan,  and 
gr^k^daugbter  6f  Richard  Brinsl^Sheridanvthie drdimatist  and 
p6ljtidan,  wad  )^gainsi  hts  parents'  wishte,'bnt  his  youiig  wife^s 
^^leiits  and  beauty  so6n 'Won  them  over.  '  ;  •    '   .      >' 

« 'Frederick  went  to  Eton  (^8:^9*1843)  and  Christ  Ghurdr, 
'Ozfotd  <ir84^*^t^4^>,  Hvhere'he  took  a  pass  school  and  was 
Pi^e^ent  of  the  tJm^on.  Hfe  iather  died  in  r84r,  and  the  in- 
;iuenG*e  df  his  mother-^^-^Mie  of  three  unusually  atGomplished 

*,On.e  branch  of  the  Blackwood  family  emigrated  to  France; 
the  heii'd'of  this'Hnebeipg  Ad^ra  Blsickwood  (d.  1613),  jurist,^poet 
Md^df^fAej  and  senator -of  thepresidial  oouirt  of  Poitiers.'  •    • 


Sisters,  ihe  other  tw<o  being  the  duohsssiOf'  Sbmenet  and  Mrs 
Norton  (gLo.)^— was  very  marked  :dn' hit  mental  development; 
she  Hved  tiU  1(867  ^^'^  ^  commemorated  by*  the  '^  Helen's  Tower  " 
etected  by  her  son  in  her  honour  at  Clamkbo^  (the  Irish  seat 
of  the  Blackwoods)  in  1S61,  and  adorned  with  q>igrapliical 
verses  written  by  Tennyson,  Browning  and  others.  On  leaving 
Oxford  Lord  Dufferin  busied  himself  ior  some  little  wfaHe  with 
the  management  of  his  irisb  estates.  In  1^46-1848  he  was 
active  in  relieving  the  distress  In  Ireland  due  to  the  famine,  and 
he  was  always  generous  and  liberal  in  his  relations  with  has 
tenants*  In  1855  he  already  advocated  •  compensation  lor 
disturbance  and  for  improvements;  but  •  while  supporting 
reasonable  reform;  he  demanded  justiee  for  the  landowners. 
In  later  years  (i868^c88r)  he  wrote  muck,  in  opposition  to 
J.  S.  Mill,  on  behalf  of  Irish  landlordism^  and,  when  Gladstone 
adopted  Home  Rule,  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  been  attached 
throughout  his  career  to  the  Liberal  party,  regarded  the  new 
policy  as  fatal  both  to  Ireland  and  to  the  United  Kingdom^ 
though,  being  then  an  ambassador,  he  took  no  public  part  in 
opposing  it. 

Starting  with  every  personal  and  social  advantage,  Loid 
Dufferin  quickly  became  a  favourite  both  at  Court  and  in  London 
society;  and  in  1849  ^^  ^^  made  a  lord-in-waiting.  In  political 
life  he  followed  Lord  John  Russell,  and  in.  1850  was  further 
attached  to  the  party  by  being  created  &  peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Baron  Clandeboye.  In  1855  Lord  John  RusseQ 
took  bim  as  attach6  on  his  special  mission  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference. Meanwhile  Lord  Dufferin  was  enlarging  his  experience 
by  foreign  travel,  and  in  1856  he  went  on  a  yachting-tour  to 
Iceland,  which  he  described  with  much  humour  and  gri^hic 
power  in  his  successful  book,  Letters  fivM  Hi^  LatUudes;  this 
volume  made  his  reputation  as  a  writer,  though  his  only  other 
purely  literary  publication  was  bis  memorial  edition  (1894)  <^ 
his  mother's  Poems  cftd  Verses,  In  i860  Lord  John  Russeil  sent 
him  as  British  representative  on  a  joint  conmiission  of  the  powers 
apiiointed  to- inquire  Into  the  affairs  of  the  LebaiA)fi*  (Syria), 
where  the  massacres  of  Christian*  Maronitea  by  the  Mussulman 
Druses  had'  resulted  in  the  landing  of  a  French  force  and  the 
possibility  of  a  French  occupation.  Lord  Dufferin  was  associated 
with  Friendi,  Russian,  Prussian  «nd  Turidsh  colleagues,  and  his 
difficult  diplomatic  position  was  made  nonsthe  less  delicate  by 
his  conscientious  endeavour  tobe  just  to  all  parties.  Even  if  he 
had  not  sarisfled  himself  that  the  Mabommedans  were  ^  no 
means  wholly  to  blame,  the  question  of  punishment  was  in  any 
case  complicated'  by  the  problem  of  f  liture  administration.  His 
own  proposal  to  put  the  whole  Syruia'pMvince  under  a  responsible 
govetnor,  appc^ted  by  the  sultan  for  a  term  of  yeius,  with 
unfettered  jtirisdiction,  was  rejected;  but  at  last  it  was  agreed 
to  place  A  Christian  governor,  subordinate '<io  the  Porte,  over 
the  Lebanon  district,  and  to  set  up  local  administxtative  councils. 
In  May  <t^6r  the  French  forces  depairted,  asid  Lovd*  Duferin 
^wns  thanked  ior  his  services  by  the  government; 

In  1862  he  maiiried  Hariot,  daughter  of  Captain  A*.  Rowaa 
Hamilton)  of  Eillyleagh  Castle,  Down;  He  held  suecessivdy 
the  posts  of  under*secretary  for  India  (idd4-'r866)  and  under- 
secretary for  war  (1866)  in  Lord  Palmerston's  and  EM  Rnssell's 
•ministries;  ancf  Ii4  was  ^chaiitdlor  of  the  diichy  of  Lancaster, 
outside  the  dabinet,  under  Mr  Gladstone.(i86g^t872).  In  1871 
hewas  created' earl  of  Dufferin.'  .     - .  •.  '  . 

In  187  2  he  was  appointed  goVemor^generld  of  Canada.  There 
hi&  tact  and' personal  charm  and  genial  hospitality  wiere  invalu- 
able. He  had  already  become  known  as  a  powerful  and  graceful 
orator,  and*  a  man  of  ctdture  and  political  distiiiction;  and  his 
abilities  were  brilliantly  displayed  in'  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  newly  united  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  At  a 
time  when  a  weak  or  unattractive  governor-general  might  easily 
have  damaged  theimperial  connexiOn,he admittedly  strenjgthened 
and  consolidated  it.  Lord  Dufferin  left  Canada  in  r878,  and  in 
1879,  rather  to  the  annoyance  of  his  old  party  leader,  he  accepted 
ftom  the  conservative  prime  minister.  Lord  Beaconsffeld,  the 
lappointmient  of  ambassador  to  Russia.  At  St  Peteraburg  he 
xhd  useful  diplomatic  wbrk  for  a  couple  of  yeats,  and  then,  in 
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iSSr»  Wiis  f rjmsf^ned  to  (Constantinople  ais  ambassador  to 
Turkey.  H^  was  soon  involved  in  the  negotiations  connected 
with'  thie  situation  in  Egypt  caused  by  Arabi's  rievolt  and  tke 
intervention  of  Greiat  Britain.  It  Was  Lord  DudFerin's  task  to 
arrange  matters  at  Constantinople,  so  that  no  international 
biction  shotdd  be  created  by  any  inconvenient  assertion  by  the 
sultan  of  his  position  as  suzerain,  wMie  it  was  also  necessary 
to  avoid  offending  eithet  the  sultan  or  the  other  powers  by  any 
appearance  of  ignoring  thdr  rights.  He  was  considerably  hdped 
by  Turkish  ineptitude,  and  by  the  accomplished  fact  of  British 
military  successes  in  Egypt,  but  his  own  diplomacy  was  respon- 
sible for  securing  the  necessary  freedom  of  action  for  the  British 
government. 

From  Ck:tober  1882  to  May  1883  he  was  himself  in  Egypt  as 
British  commissioner  to  report  on  a  scheme  of  reorganization; 
and  his  reeommeiidations^-Mirawn  up  in  a  somewhat  elaborate 
State  paper*^formed  the  basis  of  the  .subsequent  reforms.  In 
1884  he  wiad  appointed  viceroy  of  India,  succeeding  Lord  Ripon, 
whose  2eal  on  behalf  of  the  natives  had  created  a  good  deal  of 
antagonism  among  tiie  officials  and  the  An^o-Indian  community. 
Lord  Dufferin,  though  agreeing  in  the  main  with  Lord  fopon^s 
policy,  was  c^cc^ently  fitted  for  the  task  of  r^bring  confideiice 
without  i^rbdticing  any.  undesirable  reaction,  and  in  domestic 
affairs  his  viceroydty  was  a  period  of  substantial  progress,  in 
the  reform  of  the  evils  of  land  tenure  and  in  other  directions. 
He  was  responsible  also  for  initiating  stable  relations  with 
Afghanistan,  and  settling  th^  crisis  with  kussia  arising  but  of 
the  Panjdeh  incident  (1885),  Which  led  to  the  delimitation  of  the 
north-west  f^ntier  (1887).  The  imbst  striking  event  of  hii 
administration  was,  however,  the  annexation  of  Burma,  resulting 
from  the  Bttrmese  War  of  1885;  and  this  procured  hhn,  on  his 
resignation;  the  thle  of  marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  (1888). 
Hk  viceroyahy  wa&  also  memoraMe  for  Lady  DufiPerin's  work, 
and  the  starting  of  &  fund  called  hy  h^  name,  for  providing 
better  medical  treatment  for  native  women.  In  r ^88  he  was 
made  ambassador  at  Rome>  and  in  1893  he  was  promoted  to  be 
ambas^^r  in  Paris,  a  post  which  he  retained  tifi  1896,  when  he 
retired  froin  the  pubHc  service. 

L<Mrd  •Diifferin-  was  one  of  the  most  admited  public  servants 
of  hi£  timeL  A  man  of  great  natural  gifts,  he  had  a  fecial  talent 
for  diplomacy,  though  he  has  no  claim  to  a  place 'in  the  first 
rank  of  statesmen.  He  was  remaritable  for  tact  and  amiability, 
and  had  a  florid  and  rather  elaborately  literary  style  of  oratory, 
which  also  characterised  his  despatches  and  reix)rts.  For 
purposes  of  cereniony  his  courtliness,  dignity  and  charm  of 
manner  wefe  invaluable,  and  both  in  public  and  in  pri'v^ate  life 
he  was  a  conspicuous  "  great  gentleman.**  His  last  years,  spent 
mainly  at  his  Irish  home,  ^ete  clouded  hy  the  death  of  l^s  eldest 
son,  the  earliol  Aya,  at  Ladysmithin  the  Boei!  War  (1900), 
and  by  btisiness  troubles.  He  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  become 
chairman  in  1897  of  the  "  London  and  Globe  RnanCfe  Oorpora- 
tioti, -'  a  financial  company  which  most  good  judges  in  the  city 
of  London  thought  to  be  too  much  in  the  hanck  of  its  'managing 
director,  Mr' WMtaker  Wright,  whose  methods  had  been  a  good 
deal  critidzed^  At  last  there  came  a  complete  dttsh,  and  an 
exposure  before  the  liquidator,  which  Ultimately  led  to  Mr 
Whfltaker  Wright*s  trial  for  fraud  in  ^904^  and  his  suidde  within 
the  predhcts  of  the  court  on  bein^  fbiind  gUflty.  Lord  Dufferin 
6Sd  ilot  Hv^  to  see  this  fin^  <:atastr6phe.  The  affairs  of  the 
company  were  still  Undfcr  investigation -in  bankruptcy  when, 
oh  the  12th  of  February  1962,'he  ied.  He  had  b^en  in  failing 
health  for  two  or  three  years,  but,  having  once  become  chairman 
of  the  "  London  and  Globe,"  he  had  insisted  upon  standing  by 
Ms '  colleagues'  when  difficulties  arose.  Incaunous  as  he  had 
been  in  accepting  the  position,  no  reflectipris  were  felt  to  be 
possible  on  Lord  Biifferin's  personal  honour;  he 'was  a  serious 
loser  by  the  failure,  and  he  had  followed  his  predecessor  in  the 
chairmanshSp,  Lord  Loch,  in  confidihg  too  whoUyin  the  masterful 
pei^nality  of  Mr  Wright.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his 
second  son  Terence  (b.  1866). 

The  official  Life  of  Lord  Dufferin,  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  appeared 
in  1905.    There  ^  two  Canadian'  hlstonee  of  his  Canadian  adminis- 


tf arion;  one  by  GeewgleScewart  <^8769,  tfae'o^ierby  W.  Leggo  (1878$, 
Lady  Dufferin  broiight  out  Our  Viceresul  Life  in  India  in  i88Q,,and 
My  Canadian  Journal  ip  1891*  See  also  the.  articjes  on  India; 
H%5tory\  Canada:.  History;  and  Egypt:  History,         .  (H.  Ch.) 

DUFP-GORDOl^,  LUCIB  (1821-18^9),  English  woman  of 
letteris,  daught^  of  John  and  Sarah  Austin  (q.v,),  was  bom  <m 
the  24th  of  June  1821.  Her  chief  playfellows  as  a  child  were 
her  cousin,  Henry  Reeve,  ahd  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  lived  next 
door  in  Queen  Square,  London.  In  1834  the  Ausrins  went  to 
Boulogne,  and  at  table  d'h6te  Lude  found  herself  next  to  Hdnrich 
Hdne.  The  poet  and  the  Utile  girl  became  ifiast  friends,  and  years 
afterwards  she  contributed  to  Lord  Houghton's  Monographs 
Personal  and  Social  a  touching  account  of  a  reiiewal  of  their 
friendship  when  Heine  lay  dying  in  Paris.  Her  parents  went  to 
Malta  in  1836,  and  Lude  Axistin  was  left  in  England  at  school, 
but  her  unconventional  educatioh  made  the  restrictions  of  a 
.  girls'  school  exceedingly  irksome.  She  showed  her  independdice 
of  character  by  joining  the  English  Church,  though  this  step 
was  certain  to  cause  pain  to  her  parents,  who  were  Unitarians, 
and  to  many  of  her' friends.  She  married  in  1840  Sir  Alexander 
Duflf-Gordon  (1811-1872). '  With  her  mother's  beauty  she  had 
inherited  her  social  gifts,  and  she  giathered  round  her  a  brilliaht 
drde  of  friends.  George  Meredith  has  analysed  and  described 
her  extraordinary  success  as  a  hostess,  and  the  process  by  which 
she  reduced  too  ardent  admirers  to  "happy  crust«m\inchihg 
devotees."  '*  In  England,  in  her  day,"  he  says,  "while  health 
was  with  her,  there  was  one  house  where  men  and  women  con- 
versed. When  that  house  periorce  was  dosed,  a  light  had  gon^ 
out  in  our  country."  After  her  father's  death,  she  fell  into  weak 
health  and  was  obliged  to  seek  sunnier  climes.  She  went  in 
i860  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  later  to  Egypt,  where  sh6 
died  on  the  i4th  of  July  186^.  She  had  translated  among  other 
works  Ancient  Grecian  Mythology  (1839)  from  the  German  of 
Niebuhr;  Mary  Schveidkr;  The  Amber  TTifcA  (1844)  from  the 
German  of  Wilhelm  Meinhold^and  SttUa  drtd  Vanessa  (1850) 
from  the  French  of  A.  F;  L.  de  Wailly.  Her  Letters' from  Iks 
Cape  (1862-1863)  appeared  in  1865J  and  in  1865  her  Letters 
from  Egypiy  edited  by  her  mother,  Attracted  much  attention. 
Last  Letters  from  Egypt  (1875)  cbntained  a  memoiir  by  he^ 
daughter,  Mrs  Janet  Ross.  Lady  Duff-Gordon  won  the  hearts 
of  her  Arab  dependents  and  ndghbours.  She  doctored  their 
sick,  taught  thdr  children,  and  S3mipathi2ed  with  thdr  sorrows. 

The  Letters  from  Egypt  were  not  originally  published  in  a  complete 
form.  A  fuller  edition  than  had  before  been  possible,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  George  Meredith,- wfils  edited  in  1902  by  Mrs  Janet  Ro9s« 
See  aldo  Mrs  Ross's  Three  ISmtitMSM  of'JUiif^hWlmen  iJl^QS);  '  { 

DUFFTOWN,  a  munidpal  and  pdKce  bufgh  of '  Banffshirfe, 
Scotland,  on  the  Fiddich,  64  m.  W.N.W.  of  Aberdeen  by  the 
Great  North  of  Scotland  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  1823.  It  dates 
from  1817  and  bears  the  name  of  its  founder,  James  Duff,  4th 
earl  of  Fife.  Although  planned  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a 
square  and  tower  in  the  middle,  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  not 
straight,  the  constructor  hbldibg  the  ingenious  opinion'  that^ 
in  order  to  prevent  little  towns  fi'oni  being  taken  in  at  a  gknce; 
their  streetk  should  bi  crooked.  The  leading  industries  are  lime- 
works  and  distilleri^  the  water  bdilg  spedally  fitted  fgr  the 
making  of  whisky.  The  town  has  considerable  repute  as  a  health 
resort,  owing  partly  to  its  elevation  (737  ft.)  ^nd  partly  to  the 
natural  charms  of  the  district.  The  parish  of  Mortlach,  in  which 
Dufftown  is.  situated,  is  rich  in  archaeologfcal  and  historical 
assodations.  What  is  called  the  Stone  of  Mortlach  is  tradition- 
ally believed  to  have  beeh  erected  to  commemorate  t|je,  success 
of  Malcolm  II.  over  the  Daneis  in  1010.  Tflie  three  lafge  stoneS 
known  as  "  The  King^  Grave,''  a  bill-fOrt,  and  cairns  are  of 
interest  to  the  antiquary.  The  old  church  of  Mortlach,  though 
restored  and  almost  renewed,  still  contains  some  laricet  windows 
?ind  a  round-headed  doorway,  besides  monxmients  dating  from 
141 7.  A  portion  of  old'Balvenie  Castle,  a  ruin,  is  considered 
to  be  of  Pictish  origin,  but  most  of'  it  is  in  the  Scots  Baronial. 
It  has  assodations  with  Alexander  Stewart,  eari  of  Buchan  and 
lord  of  Badenoch  (1343-140S),  son  of  Robert  II.,  whose  ruffianly 
conduct  in  Elginshxre  earned  him  the  designation  of  the  Wblf  of 
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Badenoch,  theCothynis,  th&  Don^ases  (ta  whom  it  gave  the  title 
of  baron  in  the  tsth  century),  the  Stuarts  and  the  Duffs.  The 
new  castle,  an  uninteresting  building,  was  erected  in  1724  by 
the  earl  of  Fife,  and  though  untenanted  is  maintained  in  repair. 
Two  miles  to  the  S.]^.  of  Dufftown  is  tbc^nitnedcastlfiof  Auchjn- 
down,  finely  situated  on  a  limestoiie>j9ragi  ?go  ft.  h^gh^  of  which 
three  sides  are  washed  by  the  Fiddiph  and  the  fourth  was  prd- 
tected  by  a  moait.  It  dates  from  the  nth  century,  an^d  onc« 
belonged  to  the  Qgilvies,  from  whom  it  passed  in  1535  to  the 
Gordons.  ;  The  Grothic  hall  with  ][ows  of  fluted  pUlars  is  in  fair 
preservation.  Ben  Riojaes  (.2755  ^^0  ^^^  several  other  hills  of 
lesser  altitude  all  lie  within  a*  few  miles  of  Dufftown.  About 
4  m.  to  the  N,  W,  is  Craigellacbie^-Gaelic  for  "  the  rock  of  alarm  " 
— (pop.  454),  on  the  confines  of  Elginshire.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Spey  amidstt  scenery  of:  i^urpassing  loveliness.  The  slogan  of  the 
Grants  is  *'  Stai^d  fast  Craigellacbier'  The  place  has  become  an 
import^t  junction  of  the -Great  North  of  Scotland  railway 
system. 

.DUFFY,  Sm  CHARLES  QAVAN  (1816-1903),  Irish  and 
colonial  politician,  was  born  in  Mpnaghan). Ireland,,  on  the  12th 
of  April  ^816.  At  an  early  age  he  became  connected  with  the 
press,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  (1842)  of  the  Nation,  a  Dublin 
weekly  which  was  remarkable  for  its  talent,  for  its  seditious 
tendencies,  and  for  the  fixe  and  spirit  of  its  political  poetry* 
In  1844  Duffy  was  included  in  the  same  indictment  with 
O'Connell,  and  shared  his  conviction  in  Dublin  and  his  acquittal 
by  the  Hou^e  of  Lords  upon  a  point  of  law*  His  ideas;  neverthe^ 
less,,  were  too  revolutionary  for  O'Connell;  a  schism  took  pla^e 
in  1846,  and  Duffy  united  himself  to  the  '^  Young  Ireland  " 
party.  He  was  tried  for  treason-felony  in  1848,  but  the  jury 
were  unable  to  agree.  Di;ffy  cpatinued  to  agitate  in.  the  press 
and  in  paxHameat^  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1852,  but  his 
failure  to  bring  about  an  alliance  between  Catholics  and  Protest* 
suits  upon  the  land  questioa  determined  him  in  1856  to  emigrate 
to  Victoria.  There  he  became  in  1857  minister  of  public  works^ 
and  after  an  active  political  career^  in  the  course  of  which  he 
was  prime*  minister  from  187 1  to  1873,  when  he  was  knighted, 
he  was  elected  speaker  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Assembly  in  1877,  being 
made  K.C.M.G.  in  the  same  year.  In  1880.  he  resigned  and 
returned  to  Europe,  residimg  mostly  in  the  south  of  France. 
He  published  Th^  Ballad  Poetry  pf  Ireland  (1845),  seveial  works 
on  Irish  history,  Conversations  with  Carlyle  (1892)^  Memoirs 
(1898),  &c.  In  1891  he  became  first  president  of  the  Irish 
Literary  Society.  He  was  married  three  times,  his  third  wife 
dying  in  1889.     He  died  on  the  9th  of  February  1903.' 

DUFOUR*  WILHBLM  HSnmieH  [GuiLLAmcE  Hemki] 
(1787-1875),  Swiss  genial,  was  bom  at  Constance  of  Gene^se 
parents  tempoi^arily  in  eadle^  on  the  j,sth  of  September  1787. 
In  1807  he  went  to  the  ficole  Polytechnique  at  Paris,  Switzerland 
being  then  under  French  rule,  taking  the  Y40th  place  only  in 
bis  entrance  exa,n:vination.  ^y  two  years'  close  study  he  so 
greatly  improved  his  position  that  he  was  ranked  fifth  in  the 
exit  examination.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  school  he 
received  a  commission  in  the  engineers,  and  was  sent  to  serve 
in  Corfu,  which  was  blockaded  by  the  English.  During  the 
Hundred  Days  he  attained  the  rank  of  captian,  and  was  employed 
in  raising  fortifications  at  Grenoble.  After  the  peace  that 
followed  Waterloo  he  resumed  his  status  as  a  Swiss  citizen, 
and  devoted  himseU  to  the  military  service  of  his  native  land. 
From  1819  to  1830  he  was  chief  instructor  in  the  military  school 
of  Thun,  which  had  been  founded  mainly  through  his  instru- 
mentality. Among  other  distinguished  foreign  pupils  he  in- 
structed Louis  Napoleon,  afterwards  emperor  of  the  French. 
In  1827  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  commanded 
the  Federal  army  in  a  series  of  field  manoeuvres.  In  183 1  he 
became  chief  of  the  staff,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed 
quartermaster-general.  Two  years  later  the  diet  commissioned 
him  to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  complete  trigonometrical 
survey  of  Switzerland.  He  had  already  made  a  cadastral 
survey  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  and  published  a  map  of  the 
canton  on  the  scale  of  ^irhnr-  The  larger  work  occupied  thirty- 
two  years,  and  was  accomplished  with  complete  success.    The 


map  in  25  sheets  on  the  scaleof  loii'iroo  was.puhUshed  at  intervab 
betw^n  1842  and  1865,  and  is  an  ladnoirable  specimen  of  carto- 
graphy. In  recognition  of  the  ability,  with  which  Dufour  had 
carried  out  his  task,  the  Federal'  CouAdl  in  1868  ordered  the 
highest  peak  of,  Monte  Rosa  tobe  namod  Dufour  Spitze.  In 
1847  Dufour  was  made  general. of  the  Federal  Army,  which 
was  employed  in  reducing  the  revolted  Catholic  caatOBs*  The 
quickness  and  thoroughness  with  which  he  performed  the 
painful  task,  and  the  wise  moderatiqn  with  which  he  treated  his 
vanquished  fellow-countrymen,  were  acknowledged  by  a  gift  of 
60,000  francs  from  the  diet  and  various  honours  from  different 
cities  and  cantons  of  the  confederaton.  .  In  pontics  he  belonged 
to  the  moderate  conservative  party,  and  he  consequently  lost 
a  good  deaX  of  his  popularity  in  1848.  In  1864  he  presided  over 
the  international  conference  which  framed  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion as  to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  &cl 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  July  1875.  His  De  la  fortification  per- 
manente  (1850)  is  an  important  and  original  contribujtion  to  the 
science  of  fortification,  and  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  Mimoire 
sur  VarttUerie  des  anciens  etSMr  celle  du  m>oym  dgfi  C1840),  Manuel 
de  lactiqu&  pour  les  officiers  de  teutes  armes  (1842),  and.  various 
other  works  in  miHtaiy  scienoe.  His  mexpoir.  La  QamPagne  d% 
Sonderbund  (Paris,  187$),  is  prefaced  by  a.  biogr9$>hical  notice. 
An  equestrian  statue  of  General  Dufour  was  erected  after  his 
death  at  Geneva  by  national  subscription. 

DUFRfiNOY,  OURS  PIERRE  ARMAND  PETIT  (1792-1857), 
French  geologist  and  mineralogist,  was  bom  at  Sevran,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  in  France,  on  the  5th  of  September 
1792.  After  leaving  the  Imperial  Lyceum,  in  1811,  he  studied 
till  i;8i3  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  and  then  entered  the  Corps 
des  Mines;.  He  subsequentlyassistf^d  in  t^  man,agement  of  the 
£cole  des  Mines,  of  which  he.  was.  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
afterwards  director.  He  was  also  professor  of  geology  at  the 
£cole  des  Ponts  et  Chaussds.  In  conjunction  with  £lie  de 
Beaumont  he  ia  1841  published  a  great  geological  map  of  France^ 
the  result  of  investigations  carried  on  during  thirteen  yean 
(i823'-x336).  Five  year^  <i836-r84i)  were  sp^t  in  writing  the 
text  to  accompany  the  map,  the  publication  of  th^  work  with  two 
quarto  vols,  of  text  extending  horn  ^841-1848;  a  third  volume 
was  issued  in  1873.  The  two  authors  had  ^Ji^eady  together 
published  Voyage. mitallurgique  et^  Angleterre  {iSiy,  and  ed. 
1837T1839),  Memoir es  pour  servir  4  un^  de^criftian  giologique  de 
la  France,  in  four  vols.  (i830ri838),.aJid  3,MimoirB  on.Cantal 
and  MontrDore  (1833) .  Other  literary  piroductions  of  Duf r^noy 
are  an  account  of  the  iron  mines  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees  (1834), 
and  a  treatise  on  mineralogy  (3  yols..and  atlas^  1844-1845;  2nd 
ed.,  4  vols.  andMla^,  1856^1859))  in  which  the  geological  relations 
as  well  as  the  physical  ^md  chemical  properties  of.,  minerals  were 
dealt  with;/  he  likewise  contributed  numerous,  papers  to  the 
Annates  des  mines  and  other  scientific  publications,^  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  entitled  Des  terrains  vokaniques  des 
environs  de  Naples,  Dufr^noy  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  an  inspector- 
general  of  mines.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  20th  of  Maxch  1857. 

DUFRESNY,  CHARLES,  Sieur  de  la  RiviiRS  (1648-1724), 
French  dramatist,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1648.  The  allegation 
that  his  grandfather  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  IV.  pro- 
cured him  the  liberal  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  gave  him 
the  post  of  valet  de  chambre,  and  affixed  his  name  to  many 
lucrative  privileges.  Dufresny's  expensive  habits  neutralized  all 
efforts  to  enrich  him,  and  as  if  to  furnish  a  piqimnt  commentary 
on  the  proverb  that  poverty  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfeliowS)  he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  a  washerwoman, 
in  discharge  of  her  bill — a  whimsicality  which  supplied  Le  Sage 
with  an  episode  in  the  Diable  boiteux,  and  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  comedy  by  J.  M.  Deschamps  (Charles  Rivihre  Dujresny,  au 
le  mariage  impromptu).  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  October 
1 7  24.  His  pla3rs,  destitute  for  the  most  part  of  all  higher  qualities, 
abound  in  sprightly  wit  and  pithy  sayings.  In  the  six  volumes 
of  his  Thidtre  (Paris,  173 1),  some  of  the  best  are  L* Esprit  de 
contradiction  ( 1 700) ,  Le  Double  Veuvage  (ly 01),  La  Joueuse  ( 1 709) , 
La  Coquette  de  village  (1715),  I.^  Reconciliation  normande  (1719) 
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ud  Le  Ui^iage  fait  tt  r»*ipu  (1731).  A  volume  of  Pottia 
iaerses,  two  Toluioes  <A  NouatiUi  kiitoriques  (i6g3),  and  Lsa 
AmMsetnenla  strieitx  et  comiquet  d'tm  Siamais  (1705),  a  wodc.  to 
which  Montetquieu  was  indebted  foi  the  idea  of  his  Istka 
ftrsoMa,  complete  the  list  of  Dufresny's  writing.  The  best 
edition  of  his  worka  is  that  of  1747  (4  vols.).  His  TkUtre  was 
edited  (1881)  by  Georges  d'Heylli. 

DUGAZON  (Jean  Hznkj  GodrgaDd]  (1746-1809),  French 
Ktor,  was  bom  in  Marseilles  on  the  tsth  of  November  1746, 
the  son  of  the  director  of  military  hospitals  there.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  provinces,  making  his  d^but  in  1770  at  theComfidie 
Franpuse,  vbere  he  aspired  to  leading  comedy  F61es.  He  pleased 
the  public  at  OQce  uid  was  made  soGiltaire  in  1773.  Dugazon 
was  an  ardent  revolutionist,  hdped  the  schism  which  divided  the 
company,  and  went  with  Talma  and  the  others  to  what  became 
the  Thiitre  de  la  R£publique.  After  the  dosing  of  this  theatre, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Com£die  FranEaise,  he  took  refuge  at 
the  Th£Jitre  Feydeau  until  (1799)  tie  Ktumed  to  the  restored 
Comidie.  He  retired  in  1807,  and  died  insane  at  Saikdillon  in 
1609.  Dugazon  wrote  three  mediocre  comedies  of  a  p^tical 
character,  peiftmned  at  the  Th^tre  de  la  R^publique.  He 
married,  in  L776,  Louis  Rose  Lef^vie,  but  was  soon  divorced 
and  then  married  again.  The  fiist  Madame  Dugazon  (1755- 
iSai),  the  daughter  of  a  Berlin  dancing  master,  was  a  chaJrming 
sctiess.  Her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  made  at  the  age 
of  twelve  aE  a  dancer.  It  waB  as  an  actress"  with  songs  "that  she 
made  ber  d£but  at  the  Comfdie  Icalienne  in  1774  in  Gr^try's 
Syitain.  She  was  at  cnce  admitted  petinotmaire  and  in  1776 
tocUlaire,  Madame  Dugazon  delighted  all  Pahs,  and  nightly 
crowded  the  Cmatdie  Italienne  far  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  two  kinds  of  parts  with  which  she  was  especially  identified — 
young  Biotheis  and  women  past  their  first  youth — are  still 
called  "dugatons"  and  "tnirti  dugasons."  Examples  of  the 
first  are  Jenny  in  £a  Dame  Uande  and  Bertjie  de  Simiane  in 
Lu  Mausqitetoires  de  h  rtitte;  oi  the  second.  Marguerite  in 
Le  Prl  aux  ciercs  and  the  queen  in  La  Part  du  diabk. 

DugaMn's  si^er.  Maris  Rose  Gouscaud  (1743-1804),  was 
an  actress,  who  first  played  at  Stuttgart,  where  she  married 
Angelo,  brother  of  Ga^tano  Vestris,  the  dancer.  Under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  dukes  of  Choiseul  and  Duras,  she  was  commanded 
to  make  her  d&ut  at  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  in  1768,  where  she 
created  inaportont  parts  in  a  number  of  tragedies 

DDODALE,  SIB  WILUAH  (1605-1686),  English  anUquary, 
was  bom  at   Shustoke,  near  Coleshill,  in  Warwickshire,  on 
the  13th  of  September  1605,  the  son  of  a  country 
gentlt^nan   of    an   old    Lancashire    stock;   he    was 
educated  at  Coventry.    To  please  his  father,  who 
was  old  and  infirm,  he  married  at  seventeen.    He 
lived    with   his    wife's   family    until    his    father's 
death  in  1624,  when  he  went  to  live  at  Fillongley, 
Bear  Shustoke,  an  estate  formerly  purchased  for 
bun    by    his   father.    In    1635    he  purchased    the 
manor  of  Blythe,  Shustoke,  and  removed  thither 
in    1636.     He  had  early   shown  an  inclination  for 
antiquarian    studies,    and    in    163 5,     meeting    Sir 
Symon  Archer  (1581-1663),  himself  a  learned  anti- 
quary,  who  was  then  employed  in   collecting  materials  for 
a  history  of  Warwickshire,  he  accompanied  him  to  London. 
There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Christopher  (afterwards 
Lord)  Hatton,  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  Thomas,  earl 
of  Arundel,  then  eatl  marshal  of  England.    In  1638  Dugdale 
was  created  a  pursuivant  of  arms  extraordinary  by  the  name  of 
Blanch  Lyon,  and  in  1639  rouge  crois  pursuivant  in  ordinary. 
He  now  had  a  lodging  in  the  Heralds'  Office,  and  spent  much  of  his 
time  in  London  examining  the  records  in  the  Tower  and  the 
Cottonian  and  other  collections  of  MSS.    In  1641  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  foreseeing  the  war  and  dreading  the  ruin  and  spoliation 
of  the  Church,  commissioned  him  to  make  exact  drafts  of  all  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  principal  churches 
in  England,  including  Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich,  Lincoln. 
Newark,     Bcveriey,     Southwell,     Kingston-upon-HuU,     Vorii, 
Selby,  Chester,  Lichfield,  Tamworth  and  Warwick.    In  June 


1642  be  was  summoned  to  attend  the  king  «t  Yock..  When  war 
b6)ke  out  Charles  deputed  him  to  sununoB  to  suH-eader  th« 
castles  of  Banbury  and  Warwick,  and  other  suon^olds  which 
were  bdlng  rapidly  filled  with  ammunition  and  rebels.  He  wait 
with  Charles  to  Oidord,  remtuning  there  till  its  summder  in  1646., 
He  witnessed  the  battle  of  EdgchlU,  where  he  laade  afterwards 
an  exact  survey  of  the  field,  noting  how  tlte  armies  were  drawn 
up,  and  where  and  in  what  direction  the  vatious  movements; 
took  place,  and  marking  the  graves  ot  the  slain.  In  November 
i643he  was  admitted  M.A.  of  the  university,  and  in  1644  the  king 
created  him  Chester  herald.  During  his  leisure  at  Oxford  he. 
collected  materia]  at  the  Bodleian  and  college  libraries  for  his. 
books.  In  1646  Dugdale  returned  to  London  and  compounded 
for  his  estates,  which  bad  been  sequestrated,  by  a  payment  of 
£168.  After  a  visit  to  France  in  1648  he  continued  his  anti-r 
quarian  researches  in  London,  cc^borating  with  Richard 
Dodsworth  in  his  iionaiUctn  AngUcanum,  which  was  published 
successively  in  single  volumes  in  1655,  1664  and  1673.  At  the 
Restoration  he  obtained  the  office  of  j^qfirtf  Uog-at-Ams,  and 
in  1677  was  created  garter  principal  king-at-arms,  and  was, 
knighted.  He  died  "  in  his  chair  "  at  Blythe  Hall  on  the  loth. 
of  February  1686. 

Dugdale'e  most  important  works  are  Anligiiiiiei  of  Wanvkkshire 
(1656);  Monaslicon  Anjficanum  (l6S5-l673r;  History  of  Si  Faui's 
Cathedral  (1658);  and  Baronaee  of  England  [1675-1676).  His  Life,' 
written  by  himself  up  to  1678,  with  his  diary  and  correspondence, 
and  an  index  to  his  manuscript  colkctioDs,  was  edited  by  William 
Hamper,  and  published  in  1817. 

DUQONO.  one  of  the  two  existing  generic  representatives  oi. 
the  Sirenia,  or  herbivorous  aquatic  mammals.  Dugongs  are 
distinguished  from  their  cousins  the  manatis  by  the  presence 
in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  male  of  a  pair  of  large  tu^s,  whkh  in  th« 
female  a^e  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  remain  ctmcealed. 
There  are  ikever  more  than  five  molar  teeth  on  each  ade  of  either, 
jaw,  or  twenty  in  all,  and  these  are  flat  on  the  grinding  surface. 
The  flippers  are  unprovided  with  nails,  and  the  tail  is  broad,  and 
difiers  from  that  of  the  manati  in  being  crescent-shaped  instead . 
of  rounded.  The  bones  are  hard  and  firm,  and  take  a  polish 
equal  to  that  of  iyory.  Dugongs  frequent  the  shallow  waters, 
of  the  tropical  seas,  extending  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  north 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  aloi^  the  shores  of  the  Indian,. 
Malayan  and  Australian  seas,  where  they  may  be  seen  basking 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  l»owsing  on  submarine  pastures 
of  seaweed,  for  which  the  thick  obtuse  lips  and  truncated  snout 
pre-eminently  fit  them.    They  are  gre^rious,  feeding  in  Urgei 


The  Dugong. 

numbers  in  locsdities  where  ibey.sit  sot  often, (Ustiu4>sd.  The 
female  produces  a  single  young  one  at  fl  birti,  and  is  remarkable; 
for  the  great  affection  it  shows  for  its  offspring,  so  that  when  the 
young  dugong  is  caught  there  is  no  difficulty  in  capturing  the; 
mother.  Three  species — the  Indian  dugong  (Halicore  dugong), 
the  Red  Sea  dugong  (H.,  laiemacuU)  and  the  Australian  dugong 
(i/.  auslralis)~att  commonly  recognized.  The  first  is  abun<buit 
along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  captured  in  large 
numbers  by  the  Malays,  who  esteem  its  flesh  a  great  delicacy;, 
the  lean  portions,  especially  of  young  specimens,  are  regarded 
by  Europeans  as  excellent  eating.  It  is  generally  taken  by 
spearing,  the  main  object  of  the  hunter  being  to  raise  the  tail 
out  of  the  water,  when  the  animal  becomes  perfectly  powerless. 
It  seldom  attMns  a  length  of  more  than  8  or  10  ft.  The 
Australian  dugong  is  a  larger  species,  attaining  sometimes  a 
length  of  IS  ft.;  it  occurs  alon^  the  Australian  coast  from 
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Moreton  Bay  to  Ca|>e  Ybzk,  knd  is  highly  valued  by  the  natives; 

who  hunt  it  with  spears,  and  gorge  themselves  with  its  flesh, 

when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  carcase.    Of  late 

years  the  oil  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  this  species  has  been 

largely  used  in  Australia  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oO.    It 

does  not  contain  iodine,  but  is  said  tx>  possess  all  the  therapeutic 

quaUties  of  cod-liver  oil  without  its  nauseous  taste.    A  full« 

grown'  dugong  yields  from  xo  to  12  gaflons  of  oil,  and  this  forms 

in  cold  weather  a  thick  mass,  and  requires  to  be  melted  before  a 

fire  previous  to  being  used.    The  flesh  of  the  Australian  dugong 

is  easy  of  digestion,  the  muscular  fibre  when  fresh  resembling 

beef,  and  when  salted  having  the  flavour  of  bacon.    In  the 

earliest  Australian  dugong-fishery  natives  were  employed  to 

harpoon  these  animals,  which  soon,  however,  became  too  wary 

to  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  -near  enough  for  this 

purpose,  and  the  harpoon  was  abandoned  for  the  net.    The  latter 

is  spread  at  night,  and  in  its  meshes  dugongs  are  caught  in 

considerable  numbeiB.  (R.  L.*) 

DUGUAY-TRairiN,  RSNfi  (1673-1736),  Fi^nch  sea  captain, 

belonged  to  a  well-known  family  of  merdiants  and  sea  captains 

of  St  Malo.    He  was  bom  at  St  Maio  on  the  loth  of  Jime  1673. 

He  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  and  studied  with  that 

view  at  Rennes  and  Caen;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 

with  England  and  Holland  in  1689  he  went  to  sea  in  a  privateer 

owned  by  his  family.    During  the  first  three  months  his  coiurage 

was  tried  by  a  violent  tempest,  an  imminent  shipwreck,  the 

boarding  of  an  English  ship,  and  the  threatened  destruction  of 

his  own  vessel  by  fire.    The  following  year,  as  a  volunteer  in  a 

vessel  of  28  guns,  he  was  present  in  a  bloody  combat  with  an 

English  fleet  of  five  merchant  vestels.    The  courage  he  then 

showed  was  so  remarkable  that  in  1691,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 

his  family  gave  him  a  corsair  of  14  guns;  and  having  been  thrown 

by  a  tempest  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  he  burned  two  English 

ships  in  the  river  Limerick.    In  1694  his  vessel  of  40  guns  was 

captured  by  the  EngHsh,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  he  was 

confined  in  the  castle  of  Plymouth.    He  escaped,  according  to  his 

own  account,  by  the  help  of  a  pretty  shopwoman  and  her  lover, 

a  French  refugee  in  the  English  service.    He  then  obtained 

command  of  a  vessel  of  48  guns,  and  made  a  capture  of  English 

vessels  on  the  Irish  coast.    In  1696  he  made  a  brilliant  capture 

of  Dutch  vessels,  and  the  king  hearing  an  account  of  the  affair 

gave  him  a  commission  as  capUaint  de  frigate  (commander)  in 

the  royal  navy.    In  1 704-1 705  he  desolated  the  coasts  of  England. 

In  1706  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  vessel  of  the  line. 

In  1707  he  was  made  chevalier  of  the  order  of  St  Louis,  and 

captured  off  the  Lizard  the  greater  part  of  an  English  convoy 

of  troops  and  mimitions  bound  for  Portugal.    His  most  glorious 

action  was  the  capture  in  171 1  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  which  he 

imposed  a  heavy  contribution*    In  171 5  he  was  made  chef 

d^escadrCf  the  rank  which  in  the  French  navy  answered  to  the 

EngUsh  commodore,  and  in  1728  commander  of  the  order  of 

St  Louis  and  lieutenani  gSniral  des  armies  navales.    In  1731  he 

commanded  a  squadron  for  the  protection  of  French  commerce 

in  the  Levant.    He  died  on  the  27th  of  September  1736. 

See  his  own  Mhnoires  (1740);  and  J.  Poulain,  Duguay-Trouin 
(1882). 

DU  flUBSCLlN,  BERTRAND  (c.  1320-1380),  constable  of 
France,  the  most  famous  French  warrior  of  his  age,  was  born  of 
an  ancient  but  undistingtiished  family  at  the  castle  of  La  Motte- 
Broons  (Dinan) .  The  date  of  his  birth  is  doubtful,  the  authorities 
varying  between  1311  and  1324.  The  name  is  spelt  in  various 
ways  in  contemporary  records,  e.g.  Claquin,  Klesquin,  Guesc- 
quin,  Glayaquin,  &c.  The  familiar  form  is  found  on  his  monu- 
ment at  St  Denis,  and  in  some  legal  documents  of  the  time. 
In  his  boyhood  Bertrand  was  a  dull  learner,  spending  his  time 
in  open-air  sports  and  exercises,  and  could  never  read  or  write. 
He  was  remarkable  for  ugliness,  and  was  an  object  of  aversion 
to  his  parents.  He  first  made  himself  a  name  as  a  soldier  at  the 
tournament  held  at  Rennes  in  1338  to  celebrate  the  marriage 
of  Charles  of  Blois  with  Jeanne  de  Penthidvre,  at  which  he 
unseated  the  most  famous  competitors.  In  the  war  which 
followed  between  Charles  of  Blois  and  John  de  Montfort,  for  the 


possession  of  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  he  served  his  a] 
as  a  soldier  (1341).  As  he  was  not  a  great  baron  widi  a  body 
of  vassals  at  his  conunand,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  adventurers,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  Chadies  and  of  France. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  a  brilliant  action  at  the  siege  of 
Vannes  in  X343;  and  after  that  he  disappeais  froni  history  for 
some  years. 

In  1 3  54,  having  shortly  before  been  made  a  knight ,^^  was  sent 
into  England  with  the  lords  of  Brittany  to  treat  for  the  ransom 
of  Charles  of  Blois,  who  had  been  defeated  and  captured  by  the 
English  in  1347.  When  Rennes  4md  Dinan  were. attacked  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  in  1356,  Du  Guesdin  fought  continuously 
against  the  English,  and  at  this  time  he  engaged  in  a  celebrated 
duel  with  Sir  Thomas  Canterbury.  He  fbaliy  forced  his  way ' 
with  provisions  and  reinforcements'  into  Rennes,  whidi  he 
successfully  defended  tiJl  June  1357,  when  the  siege  was  raised 
in  ptirsuance  of  the  truce  of  Bordeaux.  For  this  service  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  lordship'  of  Pontorson.  Shortly  afterwanli 
he  passed  into  the  service  of  France,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Melun  (1359),  being,  howeiver,  taken 
prisoner  a  little  later  by  Sir  Robert  RnoUys.  In  1360, 1361  and 
136^  he  was  continuaUy  in  the  field,  being  again  made  prisoner 
in  X360.  In  1364  he  matried,  but  was  soon  again  in  the  field, 
this  time  against  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  May  1364  he  won  an 
important  victory  over  the  Navarrese  at  Cocherel,  and  took  the 
famous  Captal  de  Buch  prisoner.*  He  had  previously  been  made 
lord  of  La  Roche^Tesson  (1361)  and  chamberlain  (1364);  he 
was  now  made  count  of  Longueville  and  lieutenant  of  >Iormandy. 
Shortly  afterwards,  in  aiding  Charles  ci  Blois,  Du  ^Guesdin  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Sir  John  Chandos  at' the  battle  of  Aur^y,  in 
which  Charles  was  killed.  The  close  of  the  general  war,  however^ 
had  released  great  numbers  of  mercenaries  (the  great  com- 
panies) from  control,  and,  as  they  began  to  play  the  part  of 
brigands  in  France,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  them.  Du 
Guesclin  was  ransomed  for  too,ooo  crowns,  and  was  charged 
to  lead  them  out  of  France.  He  matched  with  them  into  Spain, 
supported  Henry  of  Trastam&ra  against  Pedro  the  Cruel,  set  the 
former  upon  the  throne  of  Castile  (1366),  and  was  niade  constable 
of  Ca  stile  and  count  of  Trastamara.  In  the  following  vear  he  was 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  Black  Prince,  ally  of  Pedro,  at 
Navarette,  but  was  soon  released  for  a  heavy  ransom.'  Once 
more  he  fought  for  Henry,  won  die  battle  of  Montiel  (1369), 
reinstated  him  on  the  throne,  and  -  was  created  duke  of 
Molinas.  - 

In  May  1370,  at  the  command  of  Charles  V.,  who  named  him 
constable  of  France,  he  returned  to  France.  War  had  just  been 
declared  against  England,  and  Du  Guesclin  was  called  to  take 
part  in  it.  For  nearly  ten  years  he  \^as  engaged  in  fighting  against 
the  English  in  the  south  and  the  west  of  France,  recovering  from 
them  the  provinces  of  Poitou,  Guienne  and  Auvergne,  and 
thus  poweriuUy  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a  united 
France.  In  1373,  when  the  duke  of  Brittany  sought  English 
aid  against  a  threatened  invasion  by  Charles  V.,  Du  Guesclin 
was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  seize  the  duchy, 
which  he  did;  and  two  years  later  he  frustrated  the  attempt  of 
the  duke  with  an  English  army  to  recover  it.  Finding  in  1379 
that  the  king  entertained  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  to  him,  he 
resolved  to  give  up  his  constable's  sword  and  I'etire  to  Spain. 
His  resolution  was  at  first  proof  against  remonstrance;  but 
ultimately  he  received  back  the  sword,  and  contitiued  in  the 
service  of  France.  In  1386  he  was  sent  into  Languedoc  to 
suppress  disturbances  and  brigandage,  provoked  by  the  harsh 
government  of  the  duke  of  Anjou.  His  first  act  was  to  lay  siege 
to  the  fortress  of  Ch&teauneuf-Randon,  but  oh  the  eve  of  its 
surrender  the  constable  died  on  the  13th  of  July  1380.  His 
remains  were  interred,  by  order  of  the  king,  in  the  church  of 
St  Denis.  Du  Guesclin  lost  his  first  wife  in  1371,  dnd  married  a 
second  in  1373,  but  he  left  no  legitimate  children. 

See  biography  by  D.  F.  Jamison  (Ciiarleston,  1863),  which  was 
translated  into  French  (1866)  by  ordo:  of  Marshal  Count  Randon, 
minister  of  war;  also  S.  Luce,  Hisioire  de  Bt  du  Guesdin  (Paris, 
1876). 
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'  DUHAMEL*  JBAH  BAPTISTS  (1624-1706),  French  physicist, 
was  born  in  1624  at  Vire  in  Noimandy*  He  studied  at  Caen  and 
Paris;  wrote  at  eighteen  a  tract  on  the  Spherics  of  Theodosius 
of  Tdpolis;  then  became  am  Qratorian  priest,  and  fulfilled  with 
great  devotion  for  ten  yeais  (1653-1665}  the  duties  of  euri  at 
Neuilly^ur-Mnkrae.  He  was  appointed  in  1656  almoner  to  the 
king,  and  in  r666  perpetual  secretary  to  the  newly  founded 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  August  1706.  He 
published  among  other  works:  Astrotwmia  physica  (1660)  and 
De  fneieoris  ei  fosfUihus  (1660),  both  in  dialogue  form;  De 
consensu  veUris  et  novae  pkUosophme  (1663);  De  carporum 
ajfecHoniims  <i672);  De  mente  humana  (1673);  Regiae  scien^ 
Uarum  Acaiemioe  kistoria,  i666-j6g6  (1698),  new  edition 
brought  down  to  1706  (1701);  InsHkUianes  btblicae  (1698); 
followed  by  annotated  editions  ol  the  Psalms  (1701),  of  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  &c.  (1703),  and  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1705. 

DUHAMEL  DU  MONCEAU,  HENRI  LOUIS  (1700-1782), 
French  botanist  and  engineer,  son  of  Alexandre  Duhamel,  lord 
of  DenainviUiers,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1700.  Having  been 
requested  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  investigate  a  disease 
iMch  was  destroying  the  »lL£fron  plant  in  GAtinais,  he  discovered 
the  causein  a  parasitical  fungus  idiich  attached  itself  to  the  roots, 
and  this  achievement  gained  him  admission  to  the  Academy  in 
1728.  From  then  tmtil  his  death  he  busied  himself  chiefly 
«ith  making  experiments  in  veget£U)le  physiology^  Having 
learned  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane  that  madder  possesses  the  property 
oi  giving  colour  to  the  bones,  he  fed  animals  successively  on  food 
mixed  and  unmixed  with  madder;  and  he  found  that  their 
bones  in  general  exhibited  concentric  strata  of  red  and  white, 
whilst  the  softer  partd  showed  in  the  meantime  signs  of  having 
been  progressively  extended.  From  a  number  of  e]q>eziments 
he  was  led  to  believe  himself  able  to  exi^ain  the  growth  of  bones, 
and  to  demonstrate  a  parallel  betweoi  the  manner  of  their  growth 
SAd  that  of  trees.  Along  with  the  mturalist  BufFon,  he  made 
numerous  experiments  on  the  growth  and  strength  of  wood, 
and  experimented  also  on  the  growth  of  the  mistletoe,  on  layer 
planting,  on  smut  in  com^  &)C«:  He  was  probably  the  first,  in 
r736,  to  distinguish  dearly  between  the  alkalis,  potash  and 
soda.  Ftom  the  year  1740  he  made  meteorological  observa- 
tions, and  kept  records  of  the  influenoe  of  the  weather  on  agri- 
cultural production.  For  many  yeais  he  was  inspector-general 
of  marine,  and  applied'  his  scientific  acquirements  to  the  im- 
provement of  naval  construction.    He  dieid  at  Paris  on  the  13th 

of  August  1782. 

His  works  are  nearly  ninety  in  number,  and  include  many  ftH-hnirA\ 
handbooks.  The  pnncipal  are: — TraiU  4es  arbrcs  el  arbustes  qui 
se  cttUbfevU  en  Prance  en  pleine  terre ;  £lSments  de  V  architecture  novate  { 
TfoM  g^n^al  des  pkhes  maritimes  et  fiteotatites;  £Uments  d^agri- 
citiktre;  La  Physiove  des  arhres\  Des  Sends  et  piantations  des  arbres 
et  de  leitr  culture;  DeVexptoitcOion  des  hois;  TrattS  des  arbres  fndUers, 

DOHRING^  BUGKN  KARL  (1833-1^1),  German  philosopher 
and  political  economist,  was  bom  on  the  X2th  of  January  1833 
at  Berlin.  After  a  legal  education  he  practised  at  Berlin  as  a 
lawyer  till  1859.  A  weakness  of  the  eyes,  ending  in  total  blind- 
ness, occasioned  his  taking  up  the  studies  with  which  his  name 
is  now  connected.  In  1864  he  became  docerU  of  the  university  of 
Berlin,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  the  professoriate, 
was  deprived  of  his  licence  to  teach  in  1874.  Amcmg  his  works 
are  Kapiid  und  Arbeit  (1865);  Der  Weri  des  Lebens  (1865); 
NalUrliche  Diakktik  (1865);  KriUsche  Geschidited&  PhUosophie 
(1869);  KriUsche  Geschiehte  der  aUgememen  Principien  der 
Mechanik  (i8i7a): — one  of  his  most  successful  works;  Kursus  der 
NaUonal-'  and  Sosdaldkonamie  (1873);  Kursus  der  Fkilosophie 
(1875),  entitled  i&  a  later  edition  WirkHckkeitsphUosopkie;  Logih 
und  Wissenschaftsihe^me  (1878);  Der  Ersak  der  Rdigion  durch 
VoUkonmmeres  (£883).  He  publisfafed  Ins  autobiography  in  1883 
under  the  title  Sache,  Leben  und  Feinde;  the  mention  of 
''  Fande  *'  f  (enemies)  is  characteristic*  DH^uing's  philosophy 
daims  to  be  emphatically  the  philosophy  of  reality.  He  is 
passionate  in  his  denunciation  of  eveiything  which,  like  m3^« 
dsm,  tries  to  veil  reality.  He  is  almost  Lucrbtian  in  his  anger 
ac;Binst  reKgicm  which  would  withdraw  the  secret  of  the  univeirse 
from  our  dii;ect<gl^e.  .Hia'^substitutetoieligkm^' is  a  doctrine 


in  many  points  akin  to  Comte  and  Feuerbach,  the  former  of 
whom  he  resembles  in  his  sentimentalism.  DUhring's  opinions 
changed  considerably  after  his  first  appearance  as  a  writer.  His 
earlier  work,  Naiilrkche  DialekHk,  in  form  and  matter  not  the 
worst  of  his  writings,  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy.  Later,  in  Ids  movement  towards  Positivism,  he 
strongly  repudiates  Kant's  separation  of  phenomenon  from  hou- 
menon,  and  affirms  that  our  intellect  is  capable  of  grasping  the 
whole  reality.  This  adequacy  of  thought  to  things  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  universe  contains  but  one  reality,  i.e.  matter.  It 
is  to  matter  that  we  must  l6ok  for  the  ^cplanation  both  of 
conscious  and  of  physical  states.  B  ut  matter  is  not,  in  his  sjrstem, 
to  be  undeistood  with  the  common  meaning,  but  with  a  deeper 
sense  as  the  substratum  of  all  conscious  and  phydcal  existence; 
and  thus  the  laws  of  being  are  identified  with  the  laws  of  thought. 
In  this  materialistic  or  quasi-materialistic  S3rstem  Dtihring  finds 
room  for  teleology;  the  end  of  Nature,  he  holds,  is  the  production 
of  a  race  of  conscious  beings.  From  his  belief  in  teleology  he  is  not 
deterred  by  the  enigma  of  pain;  he  is  a  determined  optimist. 
Pain  exists  to  throw  pleasure  into  conscious  relief.  In  ethics 
Diihring  follows  Comte  in  making  sympathy  the  foundation  of 
morality.  In  political  philosophy  he  teaches  an  ethical  com* 
munism,  and  attacks  the  Darwinian  principle  of  struggle  for 
existence.  It  economoes  he  is  best  known  by  his  vindication 
of  the  American  writer  H.  C.  Carey,  who  attracts  him  both  by 
his  theory  of  value,  which  suggests  an  ultimate  harmony  of  the 
interests  of  capitalist  and  laboiu?er,  and  also  by  his  doctrine  ol 
*^  national "  political  economy,  which  advocates  protection  on 
the  groxmd  that  the  morals  and  culture  of  a  people  are  pro- 
moted by  having  its  whole  system  of  indiistxy  complete  within 
its  own  borders.  His  patriotism  is  fervent,  but  narrow  and 
exclusive.  He  idolized  Frederick  the  Great,  and  denounced 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  the  cosmopolitan  Goethe.  DUhring's  clear^ 
indsive  writing  is  disfigured  by  arrogance  and  ill-temper,  failings 
which  may  be  extenuated  on  the  ground  of  his  physical  afSiction. 
He  died  in  1901. 

See  H.  Druskowitz,  Eugen  Diihring  (Heidelberg,  1888) ;  E.  DflU, 
Bugen  Duhring  (Leipri^,  1892);  F.  Etigels,  Eugen  D.'s  UnrnOlzung 
der  Wissenschaft  (3rd  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1894) ;  H.  Vaihinger,  Hartmann, 
Duhring  und  Lange  (1876).  (H.  St.) 

pUIOENAN,  PATRICK  (1735-1816),  Irish  lawyer  and  poU- 
tidan,  was  the  son  of  a  Leitrim  Roman  Catholic  farmer  named 
(yDuibhgeannain.  Through  the  tuition  of  the  local  Protestant 
clergyman,  who  was  interested  in  the  boy,  he  got  a  scholarship 
in  1756  at  TVinity  College,  Dublin,  and  subsequently  became  a 
fdlow.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  in  1767  and  obtained 
a  rich  practice.  He  is  remembered,  however,  mainly  as  a 
politician,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  Grattan,  lus  support 
of  the  Union,  and  his  violent  antagonism  to  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion,. He  was  elected  member  for  Arma^  in  the  first  united 
parliament,  and  was  a  well-known  character  at  Westminster  till 
he  died  on  the  nth  of  April  x8i6. 

DUIKER  (diver),  or  Dxtieerbok,  the  Dutch  name  of  a  small 
S.  African  antelope,  scientifically  known  as  Cephalophus  grimmi; 
the  popular  name  aUuding  to  its  habit  of  diving  into  and  threading 
its  Ti^ay  through  thick  bush.  Scientifically  the  name  is  extended 
to  include  all  the  members  of  the  African  genus  Cephalophus, 
which,  together  with  the  Indian  chousingha,  or  four-homed 
antelope  (re^oc^ro^),  constitutes  the  subfamily  Cephalophinae. 
Duikers  are  ammals  of  small  or  medium  sii&e,  usually  frequenting 
thick  forest.  The  horns,  usually  present  in  both  sexes,  are 
small  and  straight,  ^tuated  far  back  on  the  forehead;  and 
between  them  rises  the  crest-like  tuft  of  hair  from  whidi  the 
genus  takes  its  scientific  name.  The  common  or  true  duiker 
(C.  grimtni)  is  found  in  bush-country  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Zambezi  and  Nyasaland,  and  ranges  northward  on  the  west 
coast  to  Angola.  The  banded  duiker  (C.  doriae)  from  West 
Africa  is  golden  brown  with  black  transverse  bands  on  the  back 
and  loins.  C'  s^mcuttor^  of  West  Africa,  is  the  largest  species, 
and  approaches  a  donkey  hi  size.    (See  Antrlope.)    (R.  L.*) 

-  BUIUUS  (or  DuELLins),  GAIUS^  Romdm  general  during  the 
firist  CarUiagiiilatt  Waran^eominanderinthi  first  Roman  nats^ 
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victory.    la  260  ^;c»y  when  consul  in  command  of  the  land 

forces  in  Sicily,  be  was  appointed  to  supersede  his  colleague 

Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  commander  of  the  fleet,  who  had 

been  captured  in  the  harbour  of  Lipara.    Recognizing  that  the 

only  chance  of  victory  lay  in  £ghting  under  conditions  as  similar 

as  possible  to  those  of  a  land  engagement,  he  invented  a  system 

of  grappling  irons  (corvi)  and  boarding  bridges,  and  gained  a 

brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  Mylae  on  the 

north  coast  of  Sicily.    He  was  accorded  a  triumph  and  the 

distinction  of  being  accompanied,  when  walking  in  the  streets 

during  the  evening,  by  a  torchbearer  and  a  flute-player.    A 

memorial  column  (columna  rostrata)^  adorned  with  the  beaks 

of  the  captured  ships,  was  set  up  in  honour  of  his  victory.    The 

inscription  upon  it  (see  Latin  Language,  section  3,  ''  The 

Language  as  Recorded  '')  has  been  preserved  in  a  restored  form 

in  pseudo-archaic  language,  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

See  Corpus  InscHpUofium  Latinarum,  i.  No.  195;  Polybius  i.  33; 
Died.  Sic.  xvii.  44 ;  FrontinuSt  Strat.  ii.  3;  Florus  ii.  2;  Cicero,  De 
senectsUe,  13 ;  Silius  Italicus  vi.  667 ;  and  Punic  Wars. 

DUISBURG»  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
15  m.  by  rail  N.  from  Dusseldorf,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Ruhr,  with  which  rivers  it  communicates  by  a  canal.  It  is  an 
important  railway  centre.  Pop.  (1883)  47iS*9;  (iQoo)  92,739; 
(1905),  including  many  outlying  townships  then  recently  in* 
corporated,  191,551.  It  has  six  Roman  Catholic  and  six  Pro« 
testant  churches,  among  the  latter  the  flne  Gothic  Salvator* 
kirche,  of  the  15th  century.  It  is  well  furnished  with  schools, 
which  include  a  school  of  machinery.  Of  modern  erections, 
the  concert  hall,  the  law  courts  and  a  memorial  fountain  to  the 
cartographer  Gerhard  Kxemer  (Mercator)  are  worthy  of  mention. 
There  are  important  foundries,  rolling  mills  for  copper,  steel 
and  brass  plates,  chemical  works,  saw-^milling,  shipbuilding, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  soap  and  other  manufactures. 

Duisburg  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Castrum  DeuUmis, 
and  mentioned,  under  the  Frankish  kings  as  Dispargum,  In  the 
12th  century  it  attained  the  rank  of  an  imperisd  free  town,  but 
on  being  mortgaged  in  1290  to  Cleves  it  lost  its  privileges.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  it  was  transferred  to  Branden- 
burg, and  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  alternately  occupied 
by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch.  In  1655  the  elector  Frederick 
William  of  Brandenburg  founded  here  a  Protestaikt  university, 
which  flourished  \u)til  1802. 

DUK-DUK,  a  secret  society  of  New  Britain  or  New  Pomerania, 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  in  the  South  Padflc.  The  society  has 
religious  and  political  as  well  as  social  objects.  It  represents 
a  rough  sort  of  law  and  order  through  its  presiding  spirit  Duk-Duk, 
a  mysterious  figure  dressed  in  leaves  to  its  waist,  with  a  helmet 
like  a  gigantic  candle^extinguisher  made  of  network.  Upon 
thip  figure  women  and  children  are  forbidden  to  look^  Women, 
who  are  entitled  in  New  Britain  to  their  own  earnings  and  work 
harder  than  man,  are  the  special  victims  of  Duk-Dukj  who 
levies  blackmail  upon  them  if  they  are  about  during  its  visits. 
These  are  generally  timed  to  coincide  with  the  hours  at  which 
the  women  are  out  in  the  fields  and  therefore  cannot  help  seeing 
the  4gure.  Justice  is  executed,  fines  extorted,  taboos,  feasts, 
taxes  and  aU  tribal  matters  are  arranged  by  the  Duk-Duk 
members,  who  wear  hideous  masks  or  chalk  their  faces.  In 
carrying  out  punishments  they  are  allowed  to  bum  houses  and 
even  kill  people.  Only  males  can  belong  to  Duk-Duk,  the 
entrance  fees  of  which  vary  from  50  to  100  fathoms  of  dewarta 
(small  cowrie  shells  strung  on  strips  of  cane).  The  society  has 
its  secret  signs  and  ritual,  and  festivals  at  which  the  fwresence 
of  a  stranger  would  mean  his  death.  Duk-Duk  only  ai^iears 
with  the  full  moon.  The  society  is  now  much  discredited  and 
is  last  dying  out. 

See  *'  Duk-Duk  and  other  Customs  or  Forms  of  Expression  of  the 
Melanesian's  Intellectual  Life,*'  by  Graf  von  Pfeil  (/<>ttr».  ofAnthrop. 
Instil,  vol.  27,  p.  181). 

DUKE  (corresponding  to  Fr.  due,  Itel.  duca,  Gcr.  Henag),  the 
title  of  one  of  the  highest  orders  of  the  European  nobiHty,  and 
of  some  minor  sovereign  princes^  The  word  "  duke,"  which  is 
4eriyed  from  the  Lat.  date,  a  leader,  or  general,  through  the 


Fr.  due  (O.  Fr.  dusc,  dues,  dus)]  origihdUy  signified' a  leader, 
and  more  especially  a  military  chief,  and  in  this  latter  sense  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  A.S.  keretoga  (here,  an  army,  and  teon,  from 
togeUy  to  draw;  Ger.  siehen,  %og;  Goth.  Huhan;  Lat.  duecre) 
and  the  old  Ger.  herizog.  In  this  general  sense  the  word  survived 
in  English  literature  until  the  17th  oentury,  but  is  now  obsolete. 

The  origin  of  modem  dukes  is  twofold.  The  dux  first  appears 
in  the  Roman  empire  under  the  empercH*  Hadrian,  and  by  the  time 
of  the  Gordians  has  already  a  recognized  place  in  the  official 
hierarchy.  He  was  the  general  i4)pointed  to  the  command  of 
a  particular  expedition  and  his  functions  were  purely  military. 
In  the  4th  century,  after  the  separation  of  the  civil  and  military 
administrations,  there  was  a  duke  in  command  ol  the  troops 
quartered  in  each  of  the  frontier  provinces  of  the  empire,  e.g. 
the  dux  Britanniarum,  The  number  of  dukes  continually  in- 
creased, and  in  the  6th  and  7  th  centuri^  there  ^^trt  duces  at  Rome, 
Naples,  Rimini,  Venice  aod  Perugia.  Gradually,  too,  they  be- 
came diaxged  with  civil  as  well  as  military  functions,  and  even 
exercised  considerable  authority  in  ecclesiastical  administration. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  they  were  the  representatives 
in  all  causes  of  the  central  power.  The  Roman  title  of  doke  was 
less  dignified  than  that  of  coimt  (comeSf  companion)  which  im- 
plied an  honourable  personal  relation  to  the  emperor  (see  Count). 
Both  titles  were  borrowed  by  the  Merovingian  kings  for  the 
administrative  machinery  of  the  Frank  empire,  and  under  them 
the  functions  of  the  duke  remained  substantially  unaltered.  He 
was  a  great  dvil  and  military  official,  charged  to  watch,  in  the 
interests  of  the  crown,  over  groups  of  several  comiUUus,  or  count- 
ships,  especially  in  the  border  provinces.  The  sphere  of  the  dukes 
was  never  rigidly  fixed,  and  their  commisston  was  sometimes 
permanent,  sometimes  temporary.  Under  the  Carolinians 
the  functions  of  the  dukes  remained  substantially  the  same; 
but  with  the  decay  of  the  royal  power  in  the  f  oth  century, 
both  dukes  and  counts  gained  in  local  authority;  the  num- 
ber of  dukes  became  for  the  time  fixed,  and  finally  title  and 
office  were  made  hereditary,  the  relation  to  the  crown  being 
reduced  to  that  of  more  or  less  shadowy  tassalage.  (See 
Feudalism.) 

Side  by  side  with  these  purely  official  dukedoms,  however, 
there  had  continued  to  exist,  or  had  sprung  up,  either  inde- 
pendently or  in  nK>re  or  l^s  of  subjection  to  the  Frank  rulers, 
national  dukedoms,  such  as  those  of  the  Alemanni,  the  Aqui- 
tanians,  and,  later,  of  the  Bavarians  and  Thuringians.  These 
were  developed  from  the  early  Teutonic  custom  by  which  the 
herizog  was  elected  by  the  nation  as  leader  for  a  particular  cam- 
paign, as  in  the  case  of  the  heretogas  who  had  led  the  first  Saxon 
invaders  into  Britain.  Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient  Germans 
reges  ex  nohiliiaie,  duces  ex  viriute  sumunt;  i,e,  they  elected  their 
dukes  for  their  warlike  prowess  only,  and  as  purely  military 
ohiefs,  whereas  their  kings  were  chosen  from  a' royal  family  of 
divine  descedt.  Sometimes  the  dukes  so  chosen  succeeded  in 
making  their  power  permanent  without  taking  the  style  of  king. 
To  this  national  category  belong,  besides  the  great  German 
dukedoms,  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  the  Lombard  dukes  of 
Spoleto  and  Benevento,  who  traced  their  origin,  not  to  an 
administrative  ofiike,  but  to  the  leadership  of  Teutonic  war 
bands.  With  the  development  of  the  feudal  system  the  distinc-> 
tion  between  the  official  and  the  national  dukedoms  was  more 
and  more  obliterated.  By  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  the  tiUe 
had  become  purdy  territorial,  and  implied 'no  necessary  over- 
lordship  over  counts  and  other  nobles,  who  existed  side  by  side 
with  the  dukes  as  tenants-in-chief  of  the  crown.  From  this  time 
the  significance  of  the  ducal  titie  varies  widely  in  different 
countries.  Whenever  the  crown  got  the  better  of  the  feudal 
spirit  of  independence,  as  in  France  or  Naples,  it  sank  from  being 
a  sovereign  title  to  a  mere  social  distinction,  implying  no  political 
power,  and  not  necessarily  any  territorial  influence.  In  northern 
Italy  and  in  Germany,  on  th^  other  hand,  where  the  crown  bad 
proved  too  weak  to  combat  the  forces  of  disruption,  it  came 
ultimately  to  imply  independent  sovereignty. 

The  abc^tion  of  the  Holy  Empire  in  1806  removed  even  the 
shadow  of  vassalage  from  the  Genuailreigningdukes,  who  retain 
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thdr  ftovereigti  sfulus  u^ider  the  nifw  empitie'.  Only  one,  however, 
the  gprand  duke  of  Ltucemburg,  is  now  both  sovereign  and 
indepeiKlefit.  Besides  the  sovereign  dukes  in  Germany  there  are 
certain  *^  mediatized  *'  ducal  houses,  e,g,  that  of  Ratibor,  which 
share  with  the  dispossessed  families  of  the  Italian  sovereign 
duchies  certain  roy^  privileges,  notably  that  of  equality  of  blood 
(Ebeni>iirtigkeit).  In  Italy,  where  titles  of  nobility  give  no  pre- 
cedence at  court,  that  of  duke  (duca)  has  lost  nearly  all  even  of 
its  social  significance  owing  to  lavish  creations  by  the  popes  and 
minor  sovereigns,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  title  often  passes 
by  purchase  with  a  particular  estate.  Political  significance  it  has 
none.  Some  great  Italian  nobles  are  dukes,  notably  the  heads  of 
the  great. Roman  ducal  families,  but  not  all  Italian  dukes  axe 
great  nobles. 

In  France  the  title  duke  at  one  time  implied  vast  territorial 
power,  as  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundyi  Normandy,  Aquitaine 
and  Brittany,  who  asserted  a  practical  independence  against  the 
crown,  though  it  was  not  till  the  12th  century  that  the  title  duke 
was  definitely  regarded  as  superior  to  others.  At  first  (in  the  loth 
and  nth  centuries)  it  had  no  defined  significance,  and  even 
a  baron  of  the  higher  nobility  called  himself  in  charters  duke, 
count  or  even  marquis,  indifferently.  In  any  oase  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  royal  power  gradually  sapped  the  significance  of  the 
title,  until  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  it  implied  no  more  than 
high  rank  and  probably  territorial  wealth. 

There  were,  under  the  ancien  regime,  three  classes  of  dukes  in 
France:  (i)  dukes  who  were  peers  (see  Peerage)  and  had  a  seat 
in  the  parlement  of  Paris;  (2)  hereditary  dukes  who  were  not 
peers;  (3)  "  brevet  "  dukes,  created  for  life  only.  The  French 
duke  ranks  in  Spain  with  the  "  grandee  "  (q.v.),  and  vice  versa. 
In  republican  France  the  already  pyist^ng  titles  are  officially 
recognized,  but  they  are  now  no  more  than  the  badges  of  dis* 
tinguished  ancestry.  Besides  the  descendants  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy  there  are  in  France  certain  ducal  families  dating 
from  Napoleon  I.'s  creation  of  i$o6  (e.g.  dues  d'Albufera,  de 
Montebello,  de  Feltre),  from  Louis  Philippe  (due  d'Isly,  and  due 

d'Audi£[ret-Pasquier),andfromNapoleonIII.(Malakoff,Magenta, 
Momy). 

In  England  the  title  of  duke  was  unknown  till  the  14th  century, 
though  in  Sazon  times  the  title  ealdorman,  afterwards  exchanged 
for  ''  earl,"  was  sometimes  rendered  in  Latin  as  dux,^  and  the 
English  kings  till  John's  time  styled  themselves  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  dukes  of  Aquitaine  even  later.  In  1337  King 
Edward  III.  erected  the  county  of  Cornwall  into  a  duchy  for  his 
son  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  was  thus  the  first  English  duke. 
The  second  was  Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  Derby,  Lincoln  and 
Leicester,  who  was  created  duke  of  Lapcaster  in  135 x<  In  Scot- 
land the  title  of  duke  was  first  t>estowed  in  139S  by  Robert  III, 
on  his  eldest  son  David,  who  was  made  duke  of  Rothesay,  and 
on  his  brother,  who  becanae  d\ike  of  Albany. 

British  dukes  rank  next  tp  prinoe$  and  princesses  of  the  blood 
royal,  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  lord 
Chancellor,  &c.,  but  beyoivd  this  precedence  they  have  no  special 
privileges  which  are  not  shared  by  peers  of  lower  rank  (see 
Peerage).  Though  their  fuU  style  as  proclaimed  by  the  herald 
is  "  most  high,  potent  and  ftoble  prince,"  and  they  are  included 
in  the  Almanack  dc  Giftha,  they  are  not  recognized  as  the  equals 
in  blood  of  the  crowned  or  mediatiiied  dukes  of  the  continent, 
and  the  daughter  of  an  English  duke  marrying  a  foreign  royal 
prince  can  only  take  his  title  by  courtesy,  or  where,  under  the 
"  house-laws  "  of  certain  families,  a  family  councU  sanctions 
the  match.  The  eldest  son  of  an  En^sh  duke  takes  as  a  rule 
by  courtesy  die  second  title  of  his  father,  and  ranks,  with  or 
without  the  title,  as  a  marqtiess.  The  other  sons  and  daughters 
bear  the  titles  "  Lord  "  and  "  Lady  "  before  their  Christian 
names,  also  by  courts^.  A  duke  in  the  British  peerage,  if  not 
royal,  is  addte^d  as  "Your  Grace  ^'  and  is  styled  "  the  Most 
Noble."  (See  ARcmjuKE,  Grand  Duke,  and,  for  the  ducal 
oofonetj  Cb/OWn  ako^Coronei.)  (W.  A.  P.) 

^  So  Ego  Haroldus  dux.  Ego  Tosiinus  dux,  in  a  charter  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  (1060),  Hist.  MSS.  Comni.  i:ith  rep.  app.  pt.  ix.  p.  581. 


DUKE  0^  BZEFBR^fl  DiifUCfflTBR,  ^  nickname  applied  to 
a  15th-century  instrument  of  torture  resembling  the  rack  {q,v,). 
Blackstone  says  {CommerUaries,  ii.  sec.  326):  *'  The  trial  by  rack 
is  utteriy  unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  though  once  when  thfe 
dukes  of  Exeter  and  Suffolk,  and  other  ministers  of  Henry  VI., 
had  laid  a  design  to  introduce  the  dvil  (t.e.  Roman)  law  into  the 
kingdom  as  the  rule  of  government,  for  a  beginning  thereof  they 
erected  a  rack  for  torture,  which  was  called  in  derision  the  duke 
of  Exeter's  daughter,  and  still  remains  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  it  was  used  as  an  engine  of  state,  not  of  law,  more  than 
once  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  when,  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  ViUiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Felton,  it  was  proposed 
in  the  privy  council  to  put  the  assassin  to  the  rack,  in  order  to 
discover  his  accomplices,  the  judges  being  consulted,  declared 
unanimously  that  no  such  proceeding  was  allowable  by  the  laws 
of  England." 

DUKKl,  CARL  ANDREAS  (1670-1752),  German  classical 
scholar  and  jurist,  was  bom  at  Unna  in  Westphalia.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of  Franeker  under  Jacob  Perizonius.  In  1700 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  history  and  eloquence  at  the  Herbom 
gymnasium,  in  1704  vice-principal  of  the  school  at  the  Hague, 
and  in  17 16  he  succeeded  (with  Drakenborch  as  colleague)  to 
the  professorship  formerly  held  by  Peter  Burmann  at  Utrkht. 
After  eighteen  years'  tenure  he  resigned  his  post,  and  lived  in 
retirement  at  Ysselstein  and  Vianen.  His  health  finally  broke 
down  under  excessive  study,  and  he  died,  almost  blind,  at  the 
house  of  a  relative  in  Meiderich  near  Duisburg,  on  the  5th 
of  November  1752.  His  chief  classical  works  were  editions  of 
Florus  (1722)  and  Thucydides  (1731,  considered  his  best).  He 
brought  out  the  2nd  edition  of  Perizonius's  Origines  Babylonicae 
et  Aegyptiacae  (r736)  and  his  commentary  on  Pomponius  Mela 
( 1 73^^173  7)-  Duker  was  also  an  authority  on  andent  law,  and 
published  Opuscula  varia  de  laiinitate  veterum  jurisconsultorum 
(1711),  and  a  revision  of  the  Leges  AHicae  of  S.  Petit  (1741). 

See  C.  Saxe,  OnomasHcon  liUerariuM,  vi.  267;  articles  in  AUge- 
meine  deutsch^  Biogmphie  and  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine 
Encyklopddie, 

DUKERIES,  THE,  a  name  given  to  a  district  in  the  N.W. 
of  Nottinghamshire,  England;  included  within  the  ancient 
Sherwood  Forest  (q,v.).  The  name  is  taken  from  the  existence 
of  several  adjacent  demesnes  of  noblemen,  and  the  character 
of  the  Forest  is  to  some  extent  preserved  here.  On  the  north 
is  the  Sheffield-Retford  branch  of  the  Great  Central  railway, 
serving  the  town  of  Worksop,  connecting  at  Retford  with  the 
Great  Northern  railway,  while  on  the  south  the  Great  Central 
railway  serves  the  small  market  town  of  (Mlerton,  and  connects 
with  the  Great  Northern  at  Dukeries  Junction.  The  following 
demesnes  are  comprised  in  the  district.  Worksop  Manor 
formerly  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  Welbeck  Abbey 
is  the  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Portland,  to  whom  it  came  from  the 
Cavendish  family  (dukes  of  Newcastie);  the  mansion  is  mainly 
classic  in  style,  dating  from  the  early  17th  century,  but  with 
many  subsequent  additions;  the  fifth  duke  of  Portland  (d.  1879) 
built  the  curious  series  of  subterranean  corridors  and  chambers 
beneath  the  grounds.  Clumber  House,  the  seat  of  the  dukes 
of  Newcastle,  is  beautifully  placed  above  a  lake  In  a  fine 
park.  Thoresby  House  is  the  seat  of  the  earls  Manvers,  t6 
whom  it  came  on  the  extinction  of  the  dukedom  of  Kingston; 
part  of  this  demesne  is  a  splendid  tract  of  wild  woodland. 
^  DUKES,  LEOPOLD  (1810-1891),  Hungarian  critic  of  Jewish 
literature.  He  spent  about  twenty  years  in  England,  and  from 
his  researches  in  the  Bodleian  library  and  the  British  Museum 
(which  contain  two  of  the  most  valuable  Hebrew  libraries  in 
the  world)  Dukes  was  able  to  complete  the  work  of  Zunz  (q.v.). 
The  most  popular  work  of  Dukes  was  his  Bjahhinische  Blumenlese 
(1844),  in  which  he  collected  the  rabbinic  proverbs  and  illustrated 
them  from  the  gnomic  literatures  of  other  peoples.  Dukes  made 
many  contributions  to  philology,  but  his  best  work  was 
connected  with  the  medieval  Hebrew  poetry,  especially  Ibn 
Gabirol.  '  (i.  a.) 

DUKIKFIBLD,  a  munidpal  borough  of  Cheshire,  England, 
Within  the  parliamebtary  borough  of  Stalybridge,  6  m.  E.  of 
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^aDchqster,  Pop.  ( jiqoi)  z^«^9.'  <  ^-Ue^ii) thejdms^l^ppputated 
district  ia  the  uorth-east  of  the  county,  between  Stalybri^ge 
and  Asbton-under-Lyney  and  is  served  by  the  London  &  North 
Western  arid  Great  Central  railways.  There  axe  extensive 
collieries,  and  the  other  industries  incliide  CQtton.manufs^ctures, 
calico-printing,  bat-making,  iron-founding,  engineering  and  the 
i)[ianuf acture  of  firebricks  and  tUes.  A  portion  remains  of 
the  old  timbered  Dukinfield  Hall,  in  the  chapel  of  which 
Samuel  Saton  (d.  1665)  taught  the  hrst  congregational  church 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  chapel,  much  enlarge^,  is  still 
used  by  this  denomination.  The  borough,  incorporated  in 
2899,  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors*  Area, 
1405  acres. 

DULCI6K0  (Servian,  Ultsin,  Turk.  Olgun),  a  seaport  of  Monte- 
negro, on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  8  m.  W.  of  the  Albanian  frontier. 
Pop.  (1900)  about  5000.  Shut  in  by  hills  and  forests,  and  built 
partly  on  a  promontory  overlooking  its  bfty,>  pajrtly  itlong  the 
shore,  Dulcigno  is  the  prettiest  of  Montenegrin  towns.  Its 
narrow  crooked  lanes,  however,  with  its  bazaars,  ino^quesj 
minarets  and  veiled  women,  give  to  its  picturesqueness  a 
decidedly  Turlcish  air.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  {^omontory^  is 
walled,  and  has  a  medieval  caatle,  once  of  great  strength*  Turks 
form  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  although  their  numbers 
decreased  steadily  after  1880,  when  the  population  numbered 
abput  8000,  Albanians  and  Italians  are  fahrly  numerous^ 
Dulcigno  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  an  andent  Latin 
church.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  steamers  call  at  intervals,  and 
some  shipbuilding  and  hshing  are  carried  on;  but  the  harbour 
lacks  shelter  and  is  liable  to  deposits  of  silt. 

To  the  Romans,  who  captured  it  in  167  B.C.,  Dulcigno  was 
known  as  Ulcinium  or  Okinium;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
noted  haunt  of  pirates;  in  the  17th  century  it  was  the  residence 
of  Sabbatai  Zebi  (d.  1676),  a  Jew  who  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Messiah  but  afterwards  embraced  Islam.  In  17 18  Dulcigno 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  Venetian  defeat.  It  belonged  to  the 
Turks  until  1880,  when  its  cession,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  was  enforced  by  the  "  Dulcigno  demon- 
stration," in  which  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia  took  part. 

DULCIMBR  (Fr.  tympanon;  Ger.  HackbreU,  Cymbal;  Ital. 
cembalo,  timpanon  or  salterio  kdesco),  the  prototype  of  the 
pianoforte,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  horizontal  sound-chest 
over  which  are  stretched  a  varying  number  of  wire  strings  set 
in  vibration  by  strokes  of  little  sticks  or  hammers.  The  dulcimer 
differed  from  the  psalterium  or  psaltery  chiefly  in  the  manner 
of  playing,  the  latter  having  the  strings  plucked  by  means  of 
fingers  or  plectrum.  The  shape  of  the  dulcimer  is  a  trapeze 
or  truncated  triangle,  having  the  bass  strings  stretched  parallel 
with  the  base,  which  measures  from  3  to  4  ft.;  the  strings  de- 
crease gradually  in  length,  the  shortest  measuring  from  about 
18  to  24  in.  at  the  truncated  apex.  The  sound-board  has  one 
or  two  rose  sound-holes;  the  strings  are  attached  on  one  side  to 
hitch  pins  and  at  the  other  to  the  larger  tuning  pins  firmly 
fixed  in  the  wrest  plank.  The  strings  of  fine  brass  or  iron  wire 
are  in  groups  of  two  to  five  unisons  to  each  note;  the  vibrating 
lengths  of  the  strings  are  determined  by  means  of  two  bridges. 
The  dulcimer  is  placed  upon  a  table  in  front  of  the  performer, 
who  strikes  the  strings  with  a  Uttle  hammer  mounted  on  a  metal 
rod  and  covered  on  one  side  with  hard  and  on  the  other  with 
soft  leather  for  forte  and  piano  effects.  The  compass,  now 
chromatic  throughout,  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the  instru- 
ment; the  large  cymbalom  of  the  Hungarian  gipsies  has  a 

range  of  foiu:  chromatic  octaves,  gg        t^  • 

The  origin  of  the  dulcimer  is  remote,  and  must  be  sought  in 
the  East.  In  the  bas-reliefs  from  Kuyunjik,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  to  be  seen  musicians  playing  on  dulcimers  of  ten 
strings  with  long  sticks  curved  at  the  ends,  and  damping  the 
strings  with  their  hands.  This  is  the  pisantir  of  the  days  of 
Nebuchadrezzar,  translated  ''  psaltery  "  in  Dan,  iii.  5,  &c.,  and 
rendered  "  psalterion  "  in  the  Septuagint,  a  confusion  which 


has  given  rise  to  m^iy  misconceptiacus*^ .  Zo  the  Septmigitit 
no  less  than  four  ^iff^re^t  instJiimeats  ptr^.  rendesed  psokeripn 
(from  Gr.  ^dXW,.  pluck,  pull),  i.e,  ugaff^^ynebd^  pisapfir  and  U^ph, 
two  stringed,  one  wind  and  one  percussion.  Tb«  use  ,Ctf  the 
word  in  Greek  fior  a  musical  instnunent  is  not  recorded  befote 
the  4tb  century  b.c.  The  modern  saiitir  of  the  .B^irsianSr  almost 
identical  with  the  German  hackbrett^  ;ha$  a,  c<»npa38.  from 


z  according  to  Fetis.^    The  Persians  place 


its  origin  in  the  highest  antiquity.  Carl  Engel  *  gives  an  illus- 
tration said  to  be  taken  from  a  very  old  painting.'* 

The  dulcihier  Wis  extensively  used  during  the  middle  ages 
in  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Hcllafid  and  Spain,  and 
although  it  had  a  distinctive  name  in  each  country,  it  was 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  kind  of  psalterium.  The  important 
6f  the  method  of  setting  the  strings  in  vibration  by  means  of 
hammers,  and  its  bearing  on  the  acoustics  of  the  instrument, 
were  recognized  only  when  the  invention  of  the  pianoforte  had 
become  a  matter'  of  history.  It  was  then  perceived  that  the 
psalterium  in  which  the  strings  were  plucked,  and  the  dulcimer 
in  which  they  were  struck,  ^hen  provided  with  keyboards, 
gave  rise  to  two'  distinct  families  of  instruments,  differing 
essentially  in  tone  quality,  in  technique  and  in  capabilities: 
the  evolution-  of  the  psalteriiim  stopped  at  the  harpsichord, 
that  of  the  dulcimer  gave  us  the  pianoforte.  The  dtildmer  is 
described  and  illustrated  by  Mersenne,*  who  calls  it  psaltirion; 
it  has  thirteen  courses  of  pairs  of  unisons  or  octaves;  the  first 
strings  were  of  brass  wire,  the  others  of  steel.  The  curved  stick 
was  allowed  to  fall  gently  on  to  the  strings  and  to  rebound  many 
times,  which,  Mersenne  remarks,  [Produces  an  effect  similar  to 
the  trembling  or  tremolo  of  other  instiiimeni;s.  Praetorius* 
figures  a  hackbrett  having  a  body  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
triangle,  with  a  bridge  placed  between'  two  rose  soiund-holes, 
and  played  by  means  of  two  sticks.  Another  kihd  of  hackbrett ' 
(a  psaltery),  which  was  played  with  the  fingets,  was  known  to 
Praetorius.  The  pantaleon,  a  double  duldmer,  nkined  after  the 
inventor,  Pantaleon  Hebenstreit  of  Eisleben, -a  violinist,  had 
two  sound-boards,  185  strings,  one  scale  of  oyerspun  catgut,  the 
other  of  wire.  Hebenstreit  travelled  to  Paris  With  hi^  Monster 
dulcimer  in  1705  and  played  before  Louis  XIV.,  who  baptized 
it  PantaUon.  Quantz^  and  Quirin  of  Blankenburg*  botii  ^ave 
descriptions  of  the  instrument.  (K.  S.) 

DOlKEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the  Prussian  Rhine  Province, 
1 1  m.  by  rail  S.  W.  from  Crefeld.  Pop.  10,000.  It  has  a  (Roman 
Catholic)  Gothic  parish  church.  There  are  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  silk  and  velvet,  &c.,  ironworks  and  foundries. 

DULONG,  PIERRE  LOUIS  (^785-1838),  French  chemist  and 
physicist,  was  born  at  Rouen  on  the  12th  (or  13th)  of  February 
1785* .  He  began  as  a  doctor  in  one  of  the  poorest  districts  <rf 
Paris,  but  soon  abandoned  medicine  for  scientific  research. 
Aftet  acting  as  assistant  to  Bertfaollet,  he  became  successively 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  faculty  of  sciences  and  the  norm^ 
and  veterinary  schools  at  Alfort,  and  then  (1820)  profes^r  of 
physics  at  the  ficole  Poly  technique,  of  which  he  was  ^pointed 
director  in  1^30.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  i8th  (or  19th)  of  July 
1838.  His  earliest  work  ^as  chemical  in  character.  In  181 1 
he  discovered  chloride  of  nitrogen;  during  his '  experiments 
serious  explosions  occurred  twice,  and  he  lofet  dne  eye,  besides 
sustaining  severe  injuries  to  his  hand.  He  also  investigated 
the  oxygen  compounds  of  phosphonls  and  nitrogen,  and  was 

'  The  names  of  the  musical  instrumefitB  in.  thost  verses  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  have  formed  the  basis  of  a  controvfersy  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  book. 

«  HisUnre  de  la  musique'  (Paris,  1869),  vol.  H.  p.  tar. 

'  Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations  (London,  1864),  pp.  4^-3. 

*  Hommaire  do^  Hell,  Voyage  en  Perse,  n.  Ixii* 

'  UHarmonie  universeUe  (Paris*  1616),  livre  iiL  p.  174. 

•  Syntagma  musicum  (Wo(fenbutteI,  1618),  pi.  18  (3). 

'  PI.  36  (J).  .* 

'  '*  Herrfl  Joh.  Joachim  Quantzens  Lebehslaof  von  mm  selbftt 
entworfen,"  m  Fr.  W.  Marpurg's  Histor,  kritische  Beytrdge,  Bd.  L 
p.  207  (1754-1755).  ^ 

^^Elementa  mustca,  chap.  xxyi. 
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one  of  the  first  to  iM^lif  the  hydrogen  theory  of  adds:'  Xn^  1815, 
in  conjtinctiod  with  Alesds  Th6rd9e  Petit  (n  7^-1820),  the 
professor  of  pbysica  at  the  £cole  Poly techniqiie,  he  made  careful 
comparisons  between  th&  mearcury  and;  the  air  thennometer^ 
The  &rst  published^  researdi  (i8i6)  dealt  with  the  dihitatiion  of 
solids,  Hquids  and  leases  ami  with  the  eicact  measurement  of 
temperature,  and  it  was  followed  by  another  in  x&i8  on  th6 
measurement  of :  iemperatuve  and  the  ccHnmnnication  of  heat. 
Which  was.  crowned  by  the  French  Academy.  In  a  third,  ^*  On 
some  important  points  in  the  theory  oS.  heat"  {1819),  they 
stated  that  the 'specific  heats  of  tiurteen  solid  elements  which 
tihey  had  investigated  were  neaify  piropotrtional  to  thdr  atomic 
weights^^a  fact  otherwise  expressed  in  the  ''  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit  "  that  the  atoms  of  simple  substances  have  equal  capacities 
for  heat.  Subsequent  papers' by  Dulong  were  concerned  with 
"  New  determinations  of  the  proportions  of  water  and  the 
density  6f  certslin  elastic  fluids"  (i8ao,  with  BersMsliils);  the 
property  possessed  by  cettain  metals  of  facilitating  the  com*- 
bination  of  gases  (1823  with  Th6nard);  the  refracting  powers 
of  gases  (1826);  and'  thespedfid  heats  of -gascSs  (iStg).  In 
1830  he  published  a  researdi^  undertaken  with.  Axago  for  the 
academy  of  sciences,  on  the  .elastic  force  cl  steam  at  high  tem- 
peratures. For  the  purposes  of  this  determination  he  set  up  a 
cbntinuDus  column  of  mercury,  constructed  With  13  sections 
of  glass  tube  «a^h  »  inetses  iong  and  ^^  mm.  in  diameter,  in  the 
tower  of  the  old  church  of  St  Genevi^e  in  the  College  Henri' IV. 
The  apparatus  was-fiist  used  to  investigate  the  variadon  in  the 
volume  of  air  with'  pressure,  and  the  conclusion  was  that  up  to 
twenty-seven  atttiospheres,  the  highest  pressure  attained  in  the 
e3q>erimentB,:Boyie'8  law  holds  good«  In  regard  to  steain,  the 
old  tower  was  s6  shaky  that  it  was  considered  unwise  to  risk  the 
efEects  of  an  explosion,  and  therefore  the  meccury  column  was 
removed  bodily  to  a  court  in  the  observatory.  The  original 
intention  was  to  push  the  experiments  to  a  pressure  equivalent 
to  thirty  atmospheres,  but  owing  to  thesig^of  failiu'e  eiddfadted 
by  the  bolkr  the  limit  actually  reached  was  twenty^four  atmo- 
spheres, at  which  pressure  the  thermometers  indicated  a  tempera-* 
ture  of  about  224^0.  In  his  last  paper,  published  posthumously 
in  1838,  Dulong  gave  an  axrcbunt  of  experiments  made  tO'  deter* 
mine  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  combination  of  various  simple 
and  compound  bodies,  together  with  a  description  of  the  calori* 
meter  he  employed. 

DUUE  (Ir.  andrGad.  duileasg),  ijihoiaj^y,  lUtodymeuiapaitficta, 
one  of  the  red  seaweeds,  (Consisting  of  flat  sohtary  or  tufted 
purplish-red  foonds,  fan^shaped  in  general  outline  and  divided 
into  numerous  segnlents,  which  are  often  again  and  agjain  divided 
in  a  forked  manner.  It  vanes  very  much  in  sizse  and  degree  of 
branching,  ranging  from  5  or  6  to  it  or  more  inches,  long.  It 
grows  on  rocks,  shell-fish  or  larger  seaweeds,  and  is  used  by  the 
poor  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  a  relish  with  their  food.  It  is 
conunonly  dried  and  eaten  raw,  the  flavour  being  brought  out 
by  long  chewing.  In  the  Mediterranean  it  is  used  cooked  in; 
ragouts  and  made  dishes. 

See  W.  H.  Harvey,  PhycQhgka  Britannicaf  vol.  ii  plates  217, 918* 

DULUTH^ .  a  city  and  the  cotmty-^eat  of  St  Louis  xsoimty, 
Minnesota,  U.S^A.,  at  the  W.  end  of  Lake  Superiox:,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St  Louis,  river,  about  150  m.  N.£.  of  Minneapolis  and 
St  Paul*  Pop.:  (1880)  3483;  (1890)  33,115;  {1900)  52,969*  of 
whom  20^983  were  foreign-born  and  357  were  negroes;  {xgiQ 
census)  78,466^  Of  the  20,983  foreign-bom  in  19PO)  5099 
were  English-Canadians,  5047  Swedes,  2655  Norwegians,  1685 
Germans,  and  1285  French-Canadians.  Duluth  is  served,  by 
the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range»  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern, 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western (the  North-Western  line),  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  railways.  Situati^d  attractively  on  the  side  and 
along  the  base  oi  a  high  blufi  rising  600  ft  above  the  lake  level, 
Duluth  lies  at  th^  W.  end  of  Superior  Bay  (here  called  Duluth 
Harbour),  directly  cppoaite  the  city  <^  Superior,  Wisconsin. 
A  narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  Minnesota  Point,  7  m.  in  length 
and  extending  toward  Wiscoosin  Point,,  which  projects,  from 
the  Wi9cpi[i8in  ^borei  separates  tl^e  bay  from  the  lake  And  fori^^ 


with  St  Louis  Bay.  one  ofi  thefinest  natmaJrfaatbbuisdn/ tdne  woridi 
The  natural  entrance  to  th^ I  harbour  ris  the  narxdW  bhannd 
between  the  two  points,  buti  thekfe.  is. also: a  •ship<anal!a«6roto 
Minnesqta  Poiht,  spanned  by  a  <uriokis  aerial  bridge  400  it  Ibng 
and  186  ftr  ab<^e  the  wateffi  -  .:     ..      •    ,  :  ,  .,  i   . 

The  iunusualiy  favourable  postdon  for  lake  transtKurta^tiiiui^ 
and  the  extensive  tributary  r^on  in  >theN.W.,  with  amplb:cai| 
connexions,  make  ;  DulilthrSutMrior  Qni3  of.  the  grealtest  iconic 
mercia]  ports  in  the  country;  The  tWodtieS  o^ititute  itholfii^t 
coal^^istiibuting  centre  in  the  N-W.^  and  have  same  of  theiaijgcDt 
ooalKiocks  in  the  world.  Upwards  o£  twenty  gtaia  dttatbra^ 
with  a  net  capacity  of  nearly  33^^106,000  bushels,,  .which! receive 
enormoius  quantities  of  grain  from  the  Ked  River ;  Valley; 
Manitoba^  land  the  Dakotas,  ^ther  for  home  mapufaotureor  for 
transhipment  to  the  East,  are  among  the  nbtewor^thy  eights  of 
the  place;  and  extensive  drcKlocks,  are  required  ior  handiitag 
the  enormous  and  steadily  increasing  shipments  of  it»ii  ojre>  from 
the  rich  Vermilion  and  Mesabi  iron  ranges  first  opeiiod)  about 
1890.  In  1907  more  than  29,000,000  tons,  of* iron  jonS)  Were 
shipped  from  this:  port.  Duluth  is  also:  an  important  hay 
markdt.  There  are  flour  and  lumbbc  aaJUs^ipundrieSiaind  machine 
shops,,  wooden  ware,  cooperage,  saah,  doot  and  hhnd^ lath  and 
shingle  factories,  and  shipyards.  .  In-.  i^io9;.greatr  mUis  .of^  thei 
Minnesota  Steel  Co.  were  bqguiL  bere*  In  I9t3r5  .  th^  >  factoiry 
product  of  Duluth  was  valued. a^,.$Ea,x^9^o69i,:j  an  incniaser  of 
29^8%  over  that  of  1900.  Th©  St' Louis  riverjfuSmisbes i^ne^iol 
the  finest  water-powers  in  the  United  States*   n  .'     .;    .  .         <  > 

The  commanding  heights  i^ion.  whidb  the. principal  ire^defttial 
section  of  the  city  is  built:  render  it  oit  oiH^rattractivie  id^^appeajf-f 
ance  and  htelthful;  there,  is  a  finje,<syste»n«{  p)ajrkBaAd;boul«h 
vards,  tbie  chief  of  the.  former  being,  Lesler,  Faitfmouint^^PQrtlAndv 
Cascade,  lincoin  and  Chester.  From  tbe  po^ac  Boulevard 
drive  at  the  back  of  Diduth  excellent  views  may.  be  obtained 
of  .the  city  and  the  lake.  Among  the  principal  .buildings  «ai0!  the 
co«rt  hjOu3e^  the  Masonic  temple^  chaml^rof  commiercd,  boa^rdJof 
trade>  Lyceum  theatre,  Federal^  Pjtfovidence^  JjinsdaM,  Torrely^ 
Selwood  ,and  Wok>ni  buildiags,  St  Luke's  hospital  and  Spi^diii^ 
Hotel.  Thereis  a  public  (Carnegie)  library  with iSQ^ddo  v^metf 
in. X  908*.  Thei  building  of  the  centca^  high  sehocd.  (tli^calX 
one  of  the  finest  m  tbei  United>Statesj  erected  a^.a  cost  of  about 
$500,000,  hasasquare  dock  tower  230  ft.  high;  land  an  audit^inmi 
seating  Kiop;  The  city  also  has  a  technical  higjh  school,' ai^d  in 
addition  tP  the  regular,  high  school  couxBes.  th^e^ajre^^artm^en^a 
of  business,  manual  training  and  domestic  acienoew.:  At.Dulu»lb 
also  is  a  state  normal  school,  erected  in  1902.  Th^  fedecalgov^rn-i 
ment  maintains  h^re  a  life-saving  >sti)^irP9'MinnQS9ta' Point, 
and  an  extensive  fish  hatchery.  t>    v   :   ;     , 

The  first  Europeans  to  visit  the  Site ol-Dtftuthwerfe  fwrobdWy 

French  c^urearA-de^-^bois^  P<)ssibly  <th@jadvent!!iro.Qs;IU9Jiii»^ 

Groseiiliers^  .  The  first  visitor  cent^Nily  known  tp  haye  beenherie 

was  Dwel  Grpysolon,  Si^ur  Dii  Lbul  (4,170.9)^  a.  Frenii  tra<^eil 

and  e?pjk)rer,  who,about  J678  skirtedLafcerSuperiof  and'b»ilt.a 

stod^aded  trading-post  at  the  mou^  of  Ifigeon  riv^.ogi  tjiie  N^ 

shore.    From  him  th^ place  oenpisiv^d-ita  naEoev'  A )tr|idingTPO!$t 

was.establi3bed  near  the  present jcity^t  at  Fond  d^. Lai:,/ c(bqut; 

1752,  aa^d.this  eventually  became  a'dep6t  of  .AstoriVAmieiican  f  uf; 

Company.  There  was  no  permanent  settlement  at  Piuljuitb  PTPpeiv 

however,  until  1853,  and  in  i!56o  ther?  weRooflily  ^©h^WtW^s. 

Incorporated  in  1870,  in  which  year  i:ail^ay,/co|uiei|j|9n,;WU^:th^ 

South  was  established,  its  growth  wa^  ^owfor  some  yea^ji  thc^ 

increa|3e  for  the  decade  1870-1880  being  very  sl^ht  ((ijron^ ;3j[^i' 

to.  3483);  but  th^r  extension  pf  railways,  into  the  xvoj^ithf^^^tf^^ 

wheal;  region,  the  caning  up  of  L^ke  SHperiqr  ftp  cpmrnerce;  ap^ 

finally  the  development,  of  the  V<2^1iQK)  ^d  J^esabi'iron^^uagp^ 

brqught  on^a  period  of  almost  uj^pai^llele^igrqwlbi  piaFk^,  t^  tb^ 

remarka^ble  increase  in  population  oi^mor^  th^f^  850%;  between 

1880  and  1890;  between  1890  and  1900  the  increase  ,^|k6t  60,%^ 

See  J.  R.  Carey,  ^-wtorj^Kzf  f^K^nw^  J*«ftem  Wii«WkMDat«h. 
i898);.Le^gett  and^Chipman,  Duluth  and  Us  Environs,  CD^luth^ 
1895) ;  andj.  p.  Ensign,  History  of  Si  Louis  Courtly  (Duluth,  1906). 

ElULWICHy  a  district  in  tfee.muQtropo^litftn  borftnghipf  QBmbf&t-i 
well,  l-pp40n».  E4gland^ '  t  Tfee  m9^hiW}^JPhMA\^t^t^i^J^  tto 
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DUMAGUETEW^IOUMAS;  ITHE  ELDER 


Clbniac*  idonks  !ol'  Beiknondsey ;  paBiedi  tfiKFough  yarious  lands  to 

Bdwaid  Alle^en  (^.v:)  iq-'cMSj  'His  foimdatioa  of  the  College 

el<  God*»  Gift^'^mmoMy  icatted  Dulwicfa'  College,  was  opened 

stdtii  great  state  on' thai 5tii''o£'September  16x9,  in  tihe presence 

of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  Lord  Arundel}^  Ifdgo  Jones  and  other 

distittgnishcd  man.  '  Accoi!dhi'g>tp  the  letters  patent  the  alms- 

t)eople  and  scholars  i^ere'to  be  chosen  in  equal  proportions  from 

the' parishes  of  St  Giles  (Oamt>erwell)^'St  Botolph  without 

Budhopsgate^  and  St  Sayreur's  (Southwark);  and  *'  that'  part  of 

tke^MiHsh  of  St  Giles  without  Cripplegate  which  is  in  the  county 

of^Mlddlesex*"    By  a  series  of  statutes  signed  in*  1626,  a  few  days 

before  falfr  death,  Alleyn  ordained  tbat  his  school  should  be  for 

tbe:  instruction  of  Sb  h6ys  iconsistihg  of  three  distinct  classes:^ — > 

(t)  the  twelve  poor  scholars;  (2)  children  of  inhabitants  of  Dul- 

t(icfa,i>«rho'were  td  be  tiught  freely;  and  (3)  '""towne  or  foreign 

schdllersi,"  who  were  '^to  pay  such  allowance  as  the  master  and 

wardens  shall  kppoint^^^    The  alm^yeople  consisted  of  six  ^^  poor 

bvethreb  '^^atld  six  *'  poor-sisters,''  and  the  teaching  and  goi^ertdng 

stalf  of  a  mastei?  and  a  warden^  who  were  always  to  be  of  the 

fatmder^s  sucnaime;  and  four  fellows,  all  '*  graduates  and  diviqes,^' 

amdngVliomwafe  apportioned  the  ministerial  work  of  the  chapel, 

iheinktrudtion  of  the  boys,4aid  the  supervision  of  the  almspeople; 

That  it 'Was  the  fiounder's  intention  to  establish  a  great  public 

school  upon  ^the  model  of  Westmii^ter  and  St  Paulas,  with 

provision  for*  university  traming,  is  shown  by  the  statutes; 

Imtior  more  than  two  centuries  the  educational  benefits  of  God's 

Gift  College  were  restricted  to  the  twelve  poor  scholars.    Sue- 

^^esl^^  lactibns'at  law  fteidtisd  in  the  ruling  that  it  was  not  within 

the  competence  of  the  -founder  to  divert  any  portion  of  the 

reVenii^s'of'hisiou^Klation  to  the  use  of  otheis  than  the  members 

thereof;  iis^^cifiediin'  tSse  letters  patent.    In  1842,  however, 

some^ffoit  was  nerade  towards  therealization  of  Alleyn's  schemes, 

i»d  in*  1858  thefoundatidn  was  entirely  reconstituted  by  act  of 

parliament.  •  It  comprises  two  schools,  the  ''Upper"  and  the 

^'Iiofwet',->ia)wca'lled  respectively  Dulwich  College  and  AU^yvn's 

sehool/  In  the  Upper  schdoi;  bow  one  of  the  important  En^sh 

^)publiC'S(ihools, '^  therb  are'classical,  modem, science  and  engineer- 

i^^des.-  TteLow«r^hool  Is  devoted  to  middle-class  education; 

T^  btiilding»  df  the  Dpper  ischool,  by  Charles  Bany,  contain 

^'Me  hall.    The  boUege  possesses  £1  splendid  {Hcture  gallery, 

bequeathed  by  Sir  P/F.  Bourgeois,  R.A.,in  1821,  with  aseparate 

endowment;    T^  picturtdd  ihdude  some  exquisite  Murillos  and 

ehoi*ee  spQchnett^  olthe  Dutch  school.    The  surplus  iticoii^e  of 

tbe  g£^ery  f uikI  is'  devoted  to  utustruction  in  drawing  and  design 

hi-the'two'sfchbolfei     .".'•-'''•  -! 

'^See^V;  H.'Blaiich;  Dt^tukh  CtMeze  and  Edward  AUeyn  (London, 
1877);  R.  Hovenden,  The  History  ^  Dntwicb  'CoUeget  Vfitk  a  shori 
biogrophiy,  of  Uf  fpur^r  i(i,<?ndon,  1873); .     - 

('DUMAClfJBTB;  the  capital  totm  ofth^  province  of  Negrod 
Odenitai,  island  of  Negros;^  Philippine  Islands,  on  Tafi6n  Strait. 
Pop.  (1^3)  i!4',8^.  Tie  t6wii  of 'Sibulan  (pop.  in  1963,  8413) 
W^  atiiie*ed  to  Dtdnagtt^te  in  1903,  after  the  census  had  been 
tatk^l  'Dilm^gu^r  lies  ill' the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural 
disYtii^t.  The'inhftbftants  are  chiefly^  natives,  but  the  ^ops  are 
kept' by  C%$neke  bierdiants.  Tlie  jMlblic  buildings,  which  include 
am  int^t^titii  watdh4owe!r  and  belfry,  are  large,'  substantial  and 
well'csared'^oif.'  ■^-  *  ■  r^-  >  *  " 

■''  DUlf  AltJUG,  H  t^ywn  'ci  th€f  proyincei  of  Ceb(i,  islatid  of  Cebli, 
Piiilippine  islands;  on  the  W;  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Duman-« 
Jiife  riVfer,  about  40  m;  S.W.  tf 'the  town  d  Ceb6.  Pop.  (^903) 
ii,!2b3:'  In  1903,  atftet"  the  detisus  had  been  taken,  the  adjacent 
tfewteof  Rbjerda  (fK)p.  966^)-wadanne3^edto  DxmiahjUg.  I>umai4- 
jtii  is  itt  tdmmuilicdtiWi  with-  the  t6wn  of  Sibonga,  on  tie 
0|j^o^f e  sh^re  ofon^  of  th^  few  p&s^es  through  the  mountains  of 
thi^  ititdribr. '  Indian  '^fiom  and'  su^-canfe  are  grown  successfully 
fe'th^  tieighbouHn'g  country,  and  this  town  has  an  important 
coast  tfrade.-    ••■'-'''    ''  .-...•. 

.-jDO'^MAHfAlSf, '\CfiSAB  '  CSTESNEAU,   St%^'<i676-i75^), 
FreTidh'pJiiaoJo^st,  wasr  born  at  Marseilles  on  thp,  17th  of  Jul)^ 
1 676'.'  He  was  educated  in  His  native  town  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
€)mb#py/  tettk'#tiose"6ongregfeti6n  he  entered;  bfet'fce  lefi'it'at 
^  iigi^Jdr(|iwent;i;(^five'^2tnd'>#^nt  tbi  PaHs,'  where  he  k^riikld 


and  was' admitted  an  advocate  (1^4).  Bewiis  tutcor  to  the  sons 
suJccestdveLy  of  the  president  de  Maisons,  of  John  Law.  the 
projector*,  andof  the  marquis  de  Bauffremont.  He  then  <^pened 
a  boarding  school  in  the  faubourg  St  Victor,  which  scarcely 
afforded  him  the  means  of  subsistence^  He  made  contributions 
of  great  value  on  philolofjical  and  philosophical;  subjects  to  the 
EncyclopidiCy  and  after  vain  attempts  to  secure  a  competence 
from  the  court,  he  was  insured  against  want  by  the  generosity 
of  a  private  patron.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the:  nth  of  June  1756. 
The  researches  ofDu  Marsais  are  >  distinguished  by  ooosiderable 
individuality.  He  held  sens&le. views  on  education  and  elabor- 
ated a  system  of  teaching  Latin,  which,  although  open  to  grave 
criticism^  was  a  useful  protest  against  current  methods  of  teadiing. 
His  best  works  are  his  Principes  de  grammaire  and  his  Des 
tropes,  ou  dts  difftrents  sens  dans  lesquels  on  peui  prendre  un  md 

(1730). 

An  edition  of  his  works  (7  vols.)  was  collected  liy  Ducfaosal  and 
Miilon,  and.was^blished  with  an^logeon  Du  Mairaais  by  D*  Alembert 
at  Paris  in  1797* 

DIXMAS,  ALEXANDRE    [Alexandrs  Davy  de  la  Paille- 

xijrie]  (z8oa^i87<>),  French*  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  bom 
at  Villers-Cotteiets  ( Aisne)  on  the  i24tii  of  July  1802*  His  father^ 
the.  French' general,  Thomas  Alexandre  Dumas  (i762<-i8o6) — 
also<  known  as  Alexandre  Davy  de  la  Pailleterie-*-was  bom  in 
Saint  Domingo,  the  natural  son  of  Antoine  Alexandre  Davy, 
marquis  de  la  Pailleterie,  by  a  negress,  Ziiarie  Cessette  Dumas, 
who  died  in  1 7  7  3 .  In  z  780  he  accompanied  the  marquis  to  Fiance, 
and  there  the  father  made  a  mesalliance  wMch  drove  the  son 
into  enlisting  in  a  dragoon  regimentx  Thomas  Alexandre  Dumas 
was  still  a  private  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  but  he  rose 
rapidly  and  became  general  of  division  in  1 793^  He  was  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  western  Pyrenees,'  and  was  transferred 
later  to  commands  in  the  Alps  and  in  La  Vendue.  Among  his 
many  exploits  was  the  ddeat  of  the  Austiians  at  the  bridge  of 
Clausen  on  the  32nd  of  April  1797,  where  he  commanded  Joubert's 
cavalry*  He  lost  Napoleon's  favour  by  plain  speakang  in  the 
£g3rptian  campaigny  and  presently  returned  to  France  to  spend 
the  rest  of-  his  days  in  retirement  at  Villdrs  Cbtterets,  where  he 
had  nianled  in  1792  Marie  £lisabeth  Labouiet. 

The  novelifit,  who  was  the  offspring  of  this  union,  was  not 
four  years  old  when  General  Dumas  died,  leaviaf^  his  family  with 
no  further  resource  than  30  acres  of  land.  Mme  Dumas  tried 
to  obtain  help  from  Napoleon,  but  in  vain,>  and  lived  with  her 
parents  in  narrow  circumstances.  Alexandre  received  the  rudi* 
ments  of  education  from  a  priest,  and  entered  the  office  of  a  local 
solicitor.  His  chief  friend  was  Adolphe  de  Leuven,  the  son  of 
an  exiled  Swedish  nobleman  impHoated  in  tiie  assassination 
of  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  and  the  two  coflabozEted  in  various 
vaudevilles  and  other  pieces  which  nev'er  saw  the  footlights. 
Leuven  returned  to  Paris,  and  Dumas  was  sent  to  the  office  of 
a  solicitor  at  Cr6py:  When  in  1823  Dumas  ^  contrived  to  visit 
his  friend  in  Paris,  he  was  received  to  his;  great  delight  by  Talma. 
He  returned  home  only  to  break  with  his  employer,  and  to  arrange 
to  Seek  his  fortune  in  Paris,  where  he  sought  help  without  success 
from  his  father's  old  friends.  An  intrbduction  to  thd  deputy  of 
his  department,  General  Foy,  pifocured  for  him,'however,  a  place 
as  derk  in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  at  a  salary  of  1200 
francs.  He  set  to  work  to  rectify  his  lack  of  education  and  to 
collaborate  with  Leuven  in  the  production  of  vaudeviMes  and 
melodramas.  Madame  Dumas  presently  joined  her  son  in  Paris, 
where  she  died  in  1838. 

.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  PaLrts  Dumas  had  entered  on  a  liaison 
with  a  dressmaker,  Marie  Catherine  Labay,  and  their  son,  the 
famous  Alexandre  Dumas  filt  {^ee  bdbw),  wets  bom  in  1824. 
Duma6  acknowledged  his  son  in  1831,  and  obtiaJned  the  custody 

of  him  after  a  lawsuit  with  the  mother.  

The  first  piece  by  Dumas  and  Leuven  to  see  the  footlights  was 
La  Ckasse  €i  Ta^n^iur  (Atabigu^Comiqli^;  22hd  of  Sept.  1825), 
and  in  this  they  had  help  from  other  writer^.  Dumas  had  a 
share  in  Another  Vaudeville,  La  Noce  €$  Pmtefrement'iVoTte  Saint- 
Martiny  21st  of  Nov.  i8i6).  It  was  uAdfef  the  infiuence  of  the 
Shakespeare  ^ays^  produced  in  Paridbj^Charled  ^enii^,  Harriet 
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Smithson  (afterwards  Mnie  Berlios)  an4  an  Eng^Ush  coja^aay 
that  the  romantic  drama  of  CirUHne  was  written.  The  subje^ct 
was  suggested  by  a  bas*relief  of  the  murder  of  Moi^Jdeschi 
exhibited  at  th^  Salon  ol  1827.  The  pi^e  w^s  accepted  hy 
Baron  Taylor  and  the  members  of  the  ComMie  Fran^ais^  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  subject  to  revision. by  ano^e^ 
dramatist  because  of  its  innovating  tendencies.  But  ^he.  pro- 
duction of  the  piece  wa^  d^erred.  Meanwhile  Dumas  had  met 
with  the  story  of  the  ill-fated  Saint-Megrin  a^d  the  duchess  Qf 
Guise  in  Anquetil's  history,  and  had  written^  in  ^xise,  H4fm  III. 
€t  sa  cauTy  which  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  Comidie 
Francaise  and  produced  on  the  izth  of  February  1829,  It  wa^ 
the  fjrst  great  triumph  of  the  romantic  dcama^  The  bnUiaot 
stagecraft  of  the  piece  and  its  admirable,  historical  setting  = 
delighted  an  audiencp  accustomed  to  the  decadent  classical 
tragedy,  and  brought  him  the  friendship  of  Hugo^  and  Vi^y. 
His  literary  efforts  had  met  with  markeid  disapproval  from  his 
official  superiors,  and  he  had  been  compelled  to;  resign  his  clerkr 
ship  before  the  production  of  Henri  III. .  The  duJk<e  of  Orle^tos 
had,  however,  been  present  at  the  performance,  and  appoint^ 
him  assistant-librarian  at  the  Palais  Royal.  ChrisUne  was  now 
recast  as  a  rgimantic  trilogy  in  verse  in  five  acts  with  a  prologue 
and  epilogue^  wdth  .the  sulv^title  of  Stockholm,  Fofii&inebleaff, 
Rome,  and  was  successfully  produced  by  Harel  at  the  Od6on  in 
March  1830. 

The  revolution  of  1S30  temporarily  diverted  Dumas  from 
letters.  The  account  ol  his  ezpknts  should  be  read  in  his 
Mimoires,  where,  though  the  incidents  ate  true  in  the  main,  they 
lose  nothing  in  the  telling.  During  the  fighting  in  Paris  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  La  Fayette,  wKo  sent  him  toSoisaons 
to  secure  powder*  With  the  help  of  scmie  inhabitants  he  cdm-^ 
pelled  the  governor  to  hand  over  the  magazine,  and  on  his  return 
to  Paris  was  sent  by  La  Fayette  on  a  mission  to  r^ise  a  national 
guard  in  La  Vendee.  The  advice  he  gave  to  Louis-Philippe  on 
this  subject  was  iU-received,  and  after  giving  offence  by  further 
indiscretions  he  finally  alienated  himself  fnmrtte'CMe^&A  ftyvem- 
ment  by  being  implicated  in  the  disturbances  ^hich  attended 
the  funeral  of  General  I^unarque  in  Jun/e  i&s2i>  aad  he  received 
a  bint  that  his  absenq^  ifom  Frapce  was  desirable.  A  tour>  in 
Swit2erland  undertaken  on  this  account  furnished  tnKteifal  fat 
the  fijrst  of  a  long  series  of  a<nusing  books  of  traveL  Dujnas  jre^- 
maii^,  however,  on  friendly  xnd  even,  affectionate  teorms  with 
the  young  duke  of  Orleans  until  his  death  in  1842. 

Meanwhile^  he  had  produced  NapoUon  Bonaparte  (Odton, 
loth  of  Jan,  1831),  his  unwillingness  to  make  a  h^.of  the.man 
who  had  slighted  his  father  having  been  overcome  by  Hard,  who 
put  him  under  lock  ^d  key  until  the  piece  was  finished.  His  next 
play,  Antony y  hadateal  importance  in  thehistoryof  thftromantic 
theatre.  It  was  put  in  rehearsal  by  MUe  Mars^  but  so  uioatis* 
factorily  that  Dumas  transferred  it  to  Bocageand  Mn^e  Dorral^ 
who  played  it  ma^puficently  at  the  Porte  Saint-Mantin  theatte 
on  thejrd  of  May  183]^..  TheByronichfsro  Antony,  was  a  portrait 
of  himself  in  his. relations  with  Mme  M^lanie  Waldor,  the  wife 
of  an  officer,  and  daughter  of  the  journalist  M.  G.  T,  de  ViUenave^ 
except  of  course  in  tjbu^.  extravagantly  melodramatic  4M>u€m6ntf 
when  Antony,  to  save  his  mistress's  honour,  kills  her  and  ex* 
claims, ''  File  me  tMstait,  je  I'ai  assassin 6e.**  He  produced  more 
than  twenty  more  plays  aloae  or  in  coUaboratios:  before  184^, 
exclusive  of  draniatizations  from  his  novels.  Richatd  Darlington 
(Porte  Saint-Martin,  xoth  of  Dec.  183 1),  the  first  idea  of  which 
was  drawn  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ckronides^of  the  Canongate^ 
owed  part  of  its  great  success  to  the  admirable  acting  of  Fc^d^xick 
Lemaltre.  La  Xqht  de  Nesle  (Porte  Saint-Martin,  tgih  of  May 
1832),  announced  as  by  MM.  XXX  and  Gaillardet>  was  the 
occasion  of  a  duel  and  a  law-suit  with  the  .original  authot, 
Fr6d^ric  GaiUardet,  who^  MS.  had  been  revised,  first  by  Jules 
Janin  and  then  by  Duxuas.  In  rapi/dity  of  movement;  and  in 
the  terror  it  inspired,  tjixe; piece  suip^sa^d  Henrilll,  wai.Antony, 

'  His  friendship  with  Victor  Hugo  was  interrupted  in  1833-183^ 
by  the  article*  contributed  to  the  Journal  det  dSbats  by  a  friena 
and  prot^  of  the  poet,  Granier  de  Cassagaaci  who  brought' against 
Dumas  cluirges  of  whokss^  pls^g^u^ifm  f^m  other  drsmati^ta. 


A  Ugbt€r  drama,  Hadem^i^eOcMe  IBOle^Isic  (Thfiiire  Francaa, 
^nd<  of  Apni  IE  8319),  at£H<remaBia  in  ihe  repertory;.  ^' 

In  x^4i>  Dumas  martikd  JM  iFeqier,  kn  actress  wkodr  he 
had  imposed  on  the  theatres  tluLt  took  his'  piecps;  •  THe  amiable 
felattops  which:.had' subsisted' ixtween' them  lor.  efeht  yeaks 
were  di8tui4>ed  by  the  macringe,  whichis  said  to  havie  been  undes- 
taken  in  Consequence. of  ta  strong  hint  fxtxni  the  dukeof  (Drkans, 
and  Mme  Dumas  lived  in-  Italy  separated  from  hdr  iusbind.' . • ' 

As  a  novelist  Dum&s  began  fay  wtsting  aJbOrt  stddes/but  Ms 
happy  cc^boratioa  with  Aixgiute  Maquet^  whic&  began 'In 
1839,.  led  to  the  adminible  series  of  historicBi.  novels  (in  wMch  iie 
proposed  to  reconstruct  the  in^iole  doutse  .of  >Freneh^ history. 
In  1844  he  produced,  with.  Macpiet's  help,  that  niost  ftunousiOf 
.''  doak  and  sword  "  ronlafttes,  LesTrois  Mausqnetdires  (S  <viois.), 
the  material  for  which  was  dlBcoimred  in  i^ewMimoir^rde 
M^d'Artagnan  (Cqlogno,  iTor-^yois)  of  Courtilade  Sandha:  •  Hve 
ad^enture^  of  d'Arts^rDs^n  and  the  thoee  muskaetsers;  the!  gigantic 
Porthas^  the  deter  Aramis^  And  the  mekachdly. Atboi,  :«ftSo 
unite  toi  defend  the  houour  of  Anne  of  Austria  agamstiRichielMi 
and  the  maQhinationsolf'-MHady,^':  are:  bRraght  down  to  thie 
jDiurder  of  Buckingham  in  i6fit)*  Their  adteivet^  wererigratifi^d 
by  two  8e<|uetei,  Vingt  anS4t>pnts  (lo  vols«,  1845)  and  IHx^mis  plUs 
iatd'y  on  le  fuiomto  de^8fvi^/on»«  (1261  pts./i84£»«-x85(B),'wlii'bh 
opens  in  1660,  shewing  us  a  mature  d'Artagtilui,.  airtepecHabte 
captain  of  musketeers,  andoontalina.lhe  magnifidcntiaceoiaialt^f 
th^  heroic  death  of.^PorthoSi  The'thiJee-musketeecff^are  as 
famous  in  England  as  iil  Fiaiic&  .  Thackftrat  coukbveeid'aboist 
Athos  from  sunrise  to  siois^  wiAh  the  >u|bm6st  oonteoinieiit)  of 
mihdi  and  R«  L.  Steveososi  and  Andrew' Laiig  hscve-  pad<  trfbute 
to  tjhe  band  in  Memories  and".  P<?fMiM. and  ^Lefters^  i>tad 
Aitthors*  .  Belore  1^44.  w&s  cfatnDumas  fattd'iooraplcteduii'rsecohd 
greait  xomanoe.in  ^z  volunlds^  La.Cttmte  dt'Mtrate^Cnshi  in  whii^ 
he  had  bdp  froii»  Fioijenrino.^s  ^d£  a£  from  Maqurt. '  Hie  id^ 
of  the  ii^trigue  wa^  8iiggeBUid>i)y.Pettdiet'is<J'(7&i:^ irf^oil^e;;  di^ 
the  stress  laid  on  the  eatUet  iaddents)  Dast^rDanglai^  luid!<the 
Chateau  d'lf^  is;  said'  to  havi6  beeo:.  aa  kf6ertboipskt.  1  AJmo^ 
as  fsjDous  as  these  two  romanfics  id/tbe^aet  oli  Valoisi  ndvtds  >dif 
which  Henri  IV*  is. the  central  %iii^  beginning  withr£a  Reme 
Margot  (6  vols.-,  1&45),  whith'c6ntaiiiSitfaeiustery4of  ithetstiraggTe 
between  Catherine  of  Medidaand  £bBi]ryiofNa^aa!re;theddstory 
ol  the  reign  of  Henry  in.-  is  told  ini  LdDainm  dff\M9Hsom(iu 
{&  vojSi,  184)6),  generally  kiuowniin  EngUsh'as  GhscntJheJesiir, 
from  its  principal  character;  and  in  Les  Quarante-cinq  (rojvol&i, 
1847-1848)  j  in  which  Didxke  de  Mfmsoreau  aveiqfeff  heiselfl  on 
the  duke  of  Anjou  for  th^  deailL  o£  her-fohner.fo^eii^oBusBy 

d'Amboise.  ■•:..,:•.:.'•:.••.-/      .--:  -•  '•  '  •«• 

.  .  Much  has  been  inoitt^n:  abdut<  the>Qiacli  ^haie .  which'  iDumte 
had  in  the  novels  which  bear  his  name.  The  Dumas4Ma4^ 
series isimdoubtedly  the .bea£,; but.Mll[Bet  alone  hevtoaccbm- 
piished  anything  to  iLpproUch  them^in;  yalue.  The^MSS  J^  thb 
novels  still  exist  in  Dumas^s  hamdwiiting, .  aiid  .the  best,  bf  >  tibeih 
bear  the  unmistakable  starap^of  his  unrivalled  jddll  ad  a  nomratop. 
The  chief  key  to  his  eitormoUs  Output  is  to-  be  foutaidin^  his  lup- 
tiring  industry  and  amazing- iertSity  xrf  iiLVBntk»,'^ot.iifitte 
system  of  wholesale-collaboration  which  was  ieiipOsed  with  much 
ezsaggeration  by  Qu6rard  in  his  S%perch6Kiei>.litt$roirtesS2aid>hy 
f'Sugdne  de  MitecoUrt"  (C^  B.J.' Jacquoi)  iiLhisiinisleisth^ 
Fabriqm  de  romons^  nmixon  Aleiaandir4:Duma$. '  et  "t^vit^i)-. 
Hissflsistantsi, in  fact, swpli^ him  wiljk oditlipcsof  tomantzes^on 
plans  drawn  up  by  himsdf,  and  he  then  rewrote  fcbetwh^letfahig. 
That  this.method  waanftvet  abusedit  would  be  Jmpos$9})e  tosity; 
JLes  Deux  Diane  ^  for  instance^  it  preiiide  to  thdValcnsinOvelSj  i^ 
said  to  have  been  written-  ei(itive)y<  by  PauhMeuride^  aklEou^h 
Dumas's  name  appears  on  the  ^tle^pege.   :  .  ^ .  ! 

The  latter  part  of  Dumas -S'life  isarn^cord'of  ^cessive  toili  ti> 
meet  prodigal  expenditure  and  siCcu mulated^hts j  Hid  JdisaiMre^ 
began  with  the  building  of  a  henkse  iqi^heiR^enajsssnce  styiev  with 
a.  Gothic  payiUon  anidjaa  ^'£ilgH8h>f-:p^k;alti  Skint  9efikiaiii«- 

'  The  details  of  this  collabpii^tion  were  brought  to  l^;;ht  in  a,  9uit 
brought  against  Dumas  by  Maquet  "^ith  regdi-d  to  Kis  share  iii  the 
profits.  See  the  GaseOe ' des  tribukdkix' ' uahuary  2k,'  ^t,  ' 2S,'^na 
February: 4,.  1858)^     ,,-."..  1.- ••' ,  ;,  r  i   .  /  i  ..-a^u  i-i    vj\-.>«)jw 
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.eot-Lay^  nTlutf  {>la<ie;.  diliftl  Moklte^Cri^o,^  'was  govefu^d  by/a 

crowd  of  hangersr^onxQl^lxith  sexes,  who  iabsorbed  Dumas^  lat^e 

'/gj^rmat^  and  leftiJiim  p^itailesi. '  Dumas  also  ifoonded  'the 

-ylM&tiseilJstoiiqite  cluefiy  for  tine  perfoniHUice'of  his  own  works. 

^The  entfofprise  was  uiider  the  patrbnage  of  the  due  de  Montpensier , 

anid^waa-uhder  the  knaaagement.ol  Hippolyte  Hostein,  who  had 

.beesii  ithe  secretary*  of- the  Com^e  Fran^aise.    The  theatre  wans 

opened  ria  I  Febmiflcy  1B47  ^th  a  ^drimatic  version  df  La  Reine 

'ilftir|<d/.   /Meanwhile  Dutmas  hid  beeii  the  guest  (^  the  du(:  de 

Moiitpebsfer  kt  Madrid^  'sind  nuode^a  qiiasi-afiicial  tout  to  Algeria 

jabd  'Ibnisdn  a  goviemmeiit' vessel,  whidh  caused  much  comment 

in'the:t>n§as.  > .  Diunas had- never chaiigedhis republican  opinions. 

.Heigieetied  the  vevolutidn  of  1S46'  witii  delight,  and  was  even 

a  candidate  for  ^Gtocal  honours  in  the  department  of  the  Yohne. 

But  theoh^ibge  was  fatal  to  liistheatrical  enterprise,  for  the  failure 

jof!  Winch  in  t  ^$0  he-  was  made  foandally  responsible.    His  son, 

AkxflLtafkdjDuma%  was  at  thcit  time  living  with  his  mother 

( MHe  Labay,  wfho  wa^  eventuaQy  zecohdled  with  the  dder  Dumas. 

iJEli^thfer 'Und  souy  though  always  6n  affectionate  terms  when  they 

•jB&ety  wece.  toa  ^aStenhtin  thdcid^ds  to  see  much  of  one  another. 

Affier  :1^'  coup  >d?iUU  of  1S51  DUmas  crossed  the  frontier  to 

7jBt>ussels,  and  two  years  of  rapid  production,  and  the  economy 

!{)f  his  secretary, :  Noel  Parfait,  restored  something  like*  order 

Jd  hi&  affairs.    On  hi^  return  to  Paris  in  the  end  of  1853  he 

lestabtifiheda  daily  paper,  Xe  MimsqusUiirejior  the  criticism  of  art 

4nd  lettersi ;  •  It  was  chiefly  -Mtten*  by  Dumas,  whose  Mhnonts 

iast  appeaHed'in  it,  and  survived  until  1S57;  whenit  was  sue- 

tceoded  by*  B  weekly  paper,  iho  Mawte-Ctista  (1857^^860).    In 

x^sBiDtunas  travelled  tjirough  Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  and  in 

286^  he.joindd  <icuibald£  iii  Sicily.    After  an  expedition  to 

iMaTseiUes  in 'search  of  arms  for  the  insurgents,  he  Returned  to 

iNat^ks,-  where  Giaritialdi  nominated  him  keeper  of  the  museums* 

.Aftei^  four  yeapis'' Residence  in  Naples  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 

after  the  ti^r  of  ^6  he  visited  the  battlefidds  and  produced  his 

fitoify  of  LaTerreur  prms^ienne.    But  his  powei:s  were  beginning  to 

i{ail,i[^nd  in' spite  of  the:  n  200  volumes  which  he  told  Napoleon 

j>e  had  written/  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  and  of  the 

Biio6essLOn  of  theatrical  ladies  i^fao  tyrannized  over  him  and 

fbared  nothing  exc^  the-occasionid  visits  of  DnmdLsfils,    He 

was  Mally  rescued^irom  thesie  by  his  daughter,  Mme  Petel,  who 

came  to  live  with.hini  in  id68;  iand  two  years  later,  on  the 

.5th of  December  1870,  he idiedin  his  son's  house  at  Puys,  near 

J^ieppe.  ^  ♦  ;  . 

r:.>DuBta^  was:neveran  actulsd  c&ndidat^  fbr  academic  honours, 
iB^tihe  had  more  than  <oiice'taken> steps  to  investigate  his  chanced 
of  success.  A  statue  of  him  was  erected  on  the  Place  Malesherbes, 
Pari8,iiniiiSB3,  and  thefigurd  ^1  d'Axtaglmn  finds  a  place  on  the 
pedestal.  ■ .  .  ■  '       '      .''-•"■  ;  '     ■    ^' 

"  AugusteMaquetwas'Puniaa'^ chief icoUaborator.  'Others were 
Ba\ALwtMx  (the  bihilopMle  ^'  P.  L,  Jacob"),  I^<d  Socage,  J.  P. 
'MaJUefiUe^aiid  P.  .A^  Fiqreotino.  The  novels  of  Dtunas  may  be 
conyeoDdenily.  arnihged  in  a  hbtofjical  sequence.  The  Vsloi^ 
noveU  and  the  musqueteers  series  bvought  French  liistory  down 
tO!  1 67  2.'  ;CoiitributionB  to.latdr  history  are :-^La  Dame  de  volupU 
ii,  yxoh^f  1864),  being  the  iiiemoirs>  of  Mme  de  Luynes,*  and  its 
Mqtkd,LesJ}fhmiB€me^  (t^vds.,  ^864);  La  Ttdipe  imre  (5  vols., 
i,8l5o>/giTdagi  the  fabtory  of  the  brothers  de  Witt;  Le  Chevalier 
d^.^nrfnenkU  (4  vok.;i853),aod  LTneJ^cU^J^  fi^0M/<4  vols.,  1845), 
the  story  I  of  two  plots>  against  i  die  legent,  the  duke  of  Orleans; 
.twdboohd  on  Mme  du  Deffttnd,  Mimoires  d^ime  aveugle  (8  vols.^ 
:ij656mi8!57)  and.  Le^  Ctmfessibns  de  la>  matquise  (8  vols.,  1857), 
4)Qtli  of  dciubtM  ^uthonfaapvO^ym^  de  Cl^s  (^  vols«,  1852), 
ibe 'Story  oi'an  ad;m8s'knd  a^^xmng  Jesuit  novice  in  the  reighof 
Louis  XV.,  one  of  his  mofijt  popular  novels;  five  books  on  the 
tejjnning  of  the'Reivolution  down- to  the  execution  of  Mkrie 
(Antoiziette>'  the  MSmanltes  d'urt  mSdecih^  includhig  Joseph 
SiaisQitk^'iij^ipts^  1846^184$))  ilk  which  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Mme 
■dtl  .Bazsy  anddbe  daup)iiness  Maii^  Antoinette  figure,  with  ita 
sequels;  Le  Collier  de  la  rpine  (9  vols.,  i849-i85Q),in  wjjich  Balsamo 
iippeat^  undei*.{hie,alfas  of|QagIIos^tbi  Ange  Pilofi  (8  vols., . 185 2), 
jl^own  in  Englisl)  ,a3,"  The^^ng  of  theiPastille.";  t,a  Coft^es^e 
de  Charny  (19  vols.,  1853-1855),  describing  the  attempts  to  sdvt 


the  nionahrhy  and  the  flight  to  Vaf^he^;  and  Le  Chevalier  de 
fnaison  rouge  (6  vols.,  1846),  which  op^n^  in  1793  with  the  hero's 
attempt' to  save  the  qufeen.  Among  the  numerous  novels  dealing 
with  the  later  revolutionary  period,  are.*^*-!^  Blancs  el  les  Ueus 
(3  vols.,  1868)  and  Les  Compagnons  de  Jtku  (7  vols.,  1857).  Les 
'L&uvesde  Machecoul  (10  vols.,  1859)  deals  irith  the  rising  in  1832 
in  La  Veiid^e.  Other  famous  stories  are^— I>j  Frires  corses 
(i  vols.,  t845);  La  Femme  au  coUier  de  velours  (2  vols.,  1851); 
Les  Mohicans  de  Paris  (19  vols.,  18 54-1 8 5 5),  detective  stories  with 
which  may  be  clashed  the  series  of  Crimes  c&ibres  (8  vols.,  1839- 
i84r),  which  are,  however,  of  doubtfxd  authorship;  La  San 
Filice  (9  vols.,  X864-1865),  in  which  Lady  Hamilton  played  a 
pi^minent  part,  with  its  sequels  Emma  Lyonna  and  Souvenirs 
d'une  favorite'.  Of  his  numerous  historic^  works  other  than 
fiction  the  most  important  is  his  Louis  XIV  et  son  Steele  (4  vols., 
1845).  Mes  MBmbires  (20  vols.,  1852-1854;  Eng.  trans,  of 
cielections  by  A,  F.  Davidson,  2  vols.,  1891)  is  an  account  of  his 
father  and  of  his  own  Hfe  down  to  1832.  There  are  collective 
editions  of  his  plays  (6  vols.,  1834-1836,  and  15  vols.,  1863-1874), 
but  of  the  91  pieces  for  which  he  was  whpUy  or  partially  re- 
sponsible; 24  do  not  appear  in  thes^  collections. 

The  complete  works  of  Dumas  were  issued  by  Michel  lAvyfr^res 
in  277  volumes  (1860-1884).  The  more  important  novels  have  been 
frequently  translated  into  English.  There  is  a  long  list  of  writings 
on  nis  life  and  his  works  botn  in  English  and  French.  The  more 
important  French  authorities  are:  his  own  memoirs,  already  cited; 
C.  Glinel,  Alexandre  Dumas  et  son  teuore  (Helms,  1884) ;  H.  Farigot, 
Dumas  pire  (Qeands  ecrivains  francais  series,  1902),  and  Le  Drame 
d* Alexandre  Dumas  (1899);  H.  Blaze*  de  Bury,  Alexandre  Dumas 
fi880;  Philibert  Andebrand,  Alexandre  Dumas  d  la  maison  d*or 
(r888);  G.  Ferry,  Derni^res  Annies  d' Alexandre  Dumas  (1883); 
and  L.  H.  Lecomte,  Alexandre  Dumas  (1904).  Of  the  English  lives 
of  Dumas  perhaps  the  beat  is  that  by  Arthur  B.  Davidson,  Alexandre 
D tunas. Pire,  his^Life  and  Works  (1002),  whkh  contains  an  extensive 
bibliography.  See  also  lives  by  P.  Fitzgerald  (2  vols.,  1873)  and  H.  A. 
Spurr  (1902).  and  essays  bv  Andrew  Lsing  (Letters  to  Dead  Authors), 
Brander  Matthews  '{French  Dramatists),  K.  L.  Stevenson  (ibfemorMi 
and  Portraits).  (M-  Br.) 

DUMAS,  ALEXANDRE  [*' Dumas  PTLS'']  (1824-1895),  French 
dramatist  and  novelist,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  July 
1824,  the  natural  son  of  Alexandre  Dumas  (see  above)  and  the 
dressmaker  Marie  Labay.  His  fatheir*  at  that  date  was  still  a 
humble  clerk  and  not  much  more  than  a  boy:  '^  happily/' writes 
the  son^  **  my  mother  was  a  good  woman,  and  worked  hard  to 
bring  me  up  -;  while  of  his  father  he  says,  "  by  a  most  lucky 
chance  he  happened  to  be  well-natured,"  and  *^  as  soon  as  his  first 
successes  as  a  dramatist  "  enabled  him  to  do  so,  **  recognized  me 
and  gave  me  his  name."  Nevertheless,  the  lad's  earlier  school-lif  e 
was  made  bitter  by  his  illegitimacy.  The  cruel  taunts  and 
malevolence  of  his  companions  rankled  thi^Migh  Hfe  (see  preface 
toi  La  Femme  de.  Claude  and  U Affaire  Clhnenceau),  and  left  in- 
delible marks  on  his  character  and  thoughts.  Nor  was  his 
eternity,  however  distinguished,  without  peril.  Alexandre 
the  ybunger  and  elder  saw  life  together  Vefy  thoroughly,  and 
Paris  can  have  had  few  mysteries  for  them.  Suddenly  the  son, 
who  had  been  led  to  regard  his  prodiigal  fkther's  resources  as 
inexhaustible,  was  rudely  undeceived.  Coffers  were  empty, 
and  he  had  adcumulated  debts  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand 
pounds. 

Thereupon  he  pulled  himself  together.  To  a  son  of  Dumas 
the  use  of  the  pen  came  naturally.  Like'  most  dever  young 
writers-^irid  report  speaks  of  him  as  specially  brilliant  at  that 
time — ^he  opened  with  a  book  of  verse,  Pichis  dtjeunesse  (1847). 
It  was  succeeded  in  1848  by  a  novel.  La  Dame  aux  camiliaSf 
a  sort  of  reflection  of  the  world  in  which  he  l^d  been  living.  The 
book  had  considerable  success,  and  was  followed,  in  fairly  quick 
succession,  1)y  Xe'  Roman  d^une  femme  (1846)  and  Diane  de 
Lys  (^851);  All  this,  however,  did- not  deliver  him  from  the 
loads.of  debt,  which,  as  he  teills  us,  reniained  odious'.  In  1849  he 
dramatized  JLa  Dahte  aux  camiliaSj  hxxt\6t  various  reasons, 
th^  rigour  of  ^he  censorship  being  the  most  impiOTtant,  it  was  not 
till  the  2nd  of  February  1852,  andthe^<mly  by  the  intervention 
6f  Napoleon's  all-powerful  minister,  Moniy,  tbat  the  play  could 
be  produced  at  the- Vaudevillei.  It  succeeded  theny  and  has  held 
the  stage  ever  since,  less  perhaps  itom  iiihereht  superiority  to 
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Other  plays  ^bicb  have  foundered  t2laa<  to  tke  great  oj^idrtumties 
it  affords  to  aQy^iewol. genius.  :.     ^ 

Thenceforward  Oumas'a  caieec  was*  that  of  a  brifliaat  and 
prosperous  dramatiat*  <  Diane  de  Lffs.  (1355),  Lt  DenU-Mcnde 
(1855),  LaQu6sHond*argcfU  (i^),LeFilsmUurel(rSg&)yLcPirt 
prodigue  (1859)  followed,  rapidly.  Debts  became  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  Dumas  a  wealthy  .man.  The  didactic  habit  was  always 
strong  upoa  him.  '^  AletzandielQives poreaGhing  overmuch/'  wrote 
his  father;  and  in  mo^  of  his  plays  he  assumes  the  attitude  of 
a  rigid  and  uncon^xromising  moralist  oommissioned  to  impart 
to  a  heedless  world  lessons  of  deep  import.  The  lessons  them* 
selves  are  mostly  ooncemed  with  the  "  eternal  feminine,"  by 
which  Dumas  was  haunted^  and  differ  in  ethical  value*  Thus 
in  Les  IdUes  <k  Madoms  Aubray  (1867)  he  inculcates  the  duty 
of  the  seducer  to  marry  the  woman  he  has  seduced;  but  in 
La  Femme  de  Clande  (1873)  he  argues  the  right  ol  the  husband 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hand  and  kill  the  wife  who  is  un- 
faithful and  worthless — ^a  thesis  again  defended  in  his  novel, 
UAfavre  Cl^enceau,  and  in  his  pamphlet,  L^Hemme-femme; 
while  in  Diane  de  Lys  he  had  taught  that  the  betrayed  husband 
was  entitled  to  kill — not  in  a  dud,  but  summaxily — ^the  man  who 
had  taken  his  honour;  and  in  VtManghre  (1876)  the  bad 
husband  is  the  victim.  Nor  did  he  preach  ozdy  in  his  plays. 
He  preached  in  voluminous  intcoductionS)  and  pamphlets  not  a 
few.  And  wheQ«  in  1870  and  1872,  France  was  going  through 
bitter  hours  of  humiliation,  he  called  her  to  repentance  and 
amendment  in  a  N^tnellc  LeUre  de  Junius  knd  two  Lettres  sur  ks 
chases  dujour. 

As  a  moralist  Dumas  fils  took  himself  vecy  seriously  indeed. 
As  a  dramatist^  didacticism  apart,  he  had  great  gifts.  He  knew 
his  business  thoroughlyi  possessed  the  art  of  situation,  interest, 
crisis — could  create  charactezs  that  were  real  and  aKve.  His 
dialogue  also  is  admirable,  the  repartee  x^pier-like,  the  wit  most 
keen.  He  was  singularly  happyy  too,  in  his  dramatic  interpreters* 
The  cast  of  U£lrang^€^  for  instance,  comprised  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Sophie  Croizettei  Madeleine  Brohaii,  in  the  female  characters; 
and  Coquelin,  Got»  Mo«ln^t*Sully  and  F6favre  in  the  male  char- 
acters; and  Aim6^  Desdi^e^  whom  he  discovered,  gave  her  genius 
to  the  creation  of  the  parts  of  the  heroine  in  Une  Visitede  noces, 
the  Pri$icesse  Georges  and  La  Femme  de  Claude.  His  wit  has 
been  mentioned.  He  possessed  it  in  abundanoe,  of  a  singularly 
trenchant  kind.  It  shows  itself  less  in  his  novels,  which,  however, 
do  not  contain  hl3r  best  work;  but  ita  his  introductions,  whethet 
to  his  own  books  or  those  of  his  friends,  and  what  may  be  called 
his  ''occasional"  writings,  there  is. an  admirable  brightness. 
At  work  of  this  kind  he  ahowed  tibe  highest  literary  skiU.  His 
style  is  that  of  the  best  French  traditions  Towards  his  father 
Dumas  acted  a  kind  of  bpother's  part,  and  while  keeping  strangely 
free  from  his  literary  influence,  both  loved  and  admired  himv 
The  father  never  sbelonged  to  the  French  Academy.  The  son 
was  elected  into  that  augttst  assembly  on  the  30th  of  January 
1874.    He  died  on  the  a7th  of  November  1895. 

See  also  Jules  Cfaretie,  A.  Dumas  fils  (1883);  Paul  Bourget,. 
Nouveaux  Essais  de  ps^holo^  ctmtemporaine  (1885) ;  ''  La  Com£die 
de  moeurs,"  by  Ren6  Doiunic,  in  L.  Fetit  de  JullevAle's  Histoire  de 
la  langue  etdela  litUrature  fraff^ais€f  viii.  pp.  8a  et  seq. ;  R.  Doumic, 
Portraits  d*Scrivains  (1892) ;  Emile  Zolai  vocuments  htUraires^  itude^ 
et  portraits  {iSSi).  (F.  T.  M.) 

DUMAS»  GUIUAUMB  MATHIBU,  Count  (1753-1837), 
French  general,  wals  born  at  MontpdUier,  of  a  noble  family, 
00  the  ajrd  of  November  1753.  He  joined  the  anhy  in  2773, 
and  entered  upon  active  service  in  1780,  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Rochambeau.in  the  American  War.  He  had  a  share  in  all  the 
principal  engagements  that  occurred  during  a  period  of  nearly 
two  years.  On  the  condudion  of  peace  in  1783  he  returned  to 
France  as  a  m^jot.  He  was  engaged  froiH  1784  to  1786  in 
exploring  the  archipekgo  and  the  coasts  Oif  Turke3r.  Hewitt 
{^esent  at  the  siege  of  Amsterdam  in  1787,  where  he  co-operated 
with  the  Dutch  agamst  the  Prussianfi.  At  the  Revolution'  he 
acted  with  I«afayette  and  the  constitutional  hljeral  party.  He 
was  entrusted  by  the  Assembly  with  the  command  of  the  escort 
which  conducted  J.'Ouis  XVL  to  Paris  from  Varennes.    In  i79a[; 


as  a  ma^kal  deeampht^wkssspi^MtfitVik  ibttaii&td^^rWttzi 
where  he  rendered  importabt  s^rvli^  In  itiiproviii^  the  diskiipiiiie 
6i'  the  tf dopSw'  Ghoeen  a  member  of  the  Legislative  As^ihbiy 
in  the  same  year  by  the  d^rtthent  df  Seine^t^Oise,  he  \^as'in 
the  followiag  yiear  elected  president  o^  the  A^aembly.  Wh^ 
the  extreme  republicans  gained  the  a^end'ancy;  however,  he 
judged  it  pntdent  to  make  ins  escape  to  England;  Rettrmln|j 
after  a  brief  interval/ under  the.  Apprehension  that  his  fiEtther-in-^ 
law  ?rould  be  held' responsible  for  his  abisence,  he  anived  inParis 
in  the  midst  of  the  Re^  of  Terror,  and  had  to  flee  to  Switiserland. 
Soon  aiteit  his  return  to  France  he  was  elected  a  nieinber  of  the 
Council  of  Ancients.  After  the  i8th  Fructidor  (1797)  Dumas, 
being  proscribed  as  a  monardiist,  made  his  escape  to  Holstein; 
where  he  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  Pf9cit  des  ivinethefUs  miU^ 
taires  (published  a3K>nymously  at  Hamburg,  tSoo). 

Recalled  to  his  native  country  when  Bonaparte  became  Fitst 
Consul,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  orgauflEltioil  of  the  ^'Army  of 
Reserve"  at  Dijon,  tn  1801  he  was  nominated  a  councillor 
of  state.  He  did  good  service  at  Austerlit£,  and  went  in  1806  to 
Naples,  where  be  became  minister  of  war  to  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
On  the  transfer  of  Josei^  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Dtrmas  reioined 
the  French  army,  with  which  h«  served  in  Spain  durin^^  th<^ 
campaign  of  1808,  and  in  Germany  during  that  of  1809.  A^er 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  Dumas  was  ernployed  in  negbriating  the 
armistice.  In  x8io  he  became  'grand  Officer  Of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  and  a  count  of  the  empire.'  In  the  Russian  campaign^ 
of  1812  he  held  the  post  of  intendant^n^ral  of  the  army; 
which  involved  the  charge  of  the  administrative  departthient. 
The  privations  he  suffered  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow  brought 
on  a  dangerous  illness.  Resuming,  on  his  recovery,  ^s  duties 
as  intendant-general,  he  took  part  in  the  Imttl^  of  T813,  atid  Was* 
made  prisoner  after  the  capitulation  of  l)resden.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  XVIII.,  Dumas  rendet^d  his  new  ^verefgn  iih^ 
portant  services  in  connexion  with  the  administration  of  the- 
army.  When  Napoleon  retnriied  f rom  Elba;  Dumad  at  first' 
kept  himself  in  retiretnent,  but  he  was^  persuaded  by  Joseph 
.Bonaparte  to  present  Mmselfto  thci  empemr,  whel  employed 
him  in  oiganizing  the  National  Guard.  Obliged  to  retire  when 
Louis  XVin.  was  iiestored,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  con-- 
rinuation  of  his  Prids  des  ivinemenis  mUiUiir&s,  of  which  nineteen 
voihimes,  embracing  the  histoty  of  the  war  Ifbm  1798  to  the  peace 
of  1807,  appeared  between  1817  and  i8i26.  A  growing  weakness' 
of  sight,  ending  in  blindness,  prevented  him  from  ca^rrying  the 
work  fiu'ther,'but  he  translated  Napier's  Pmhisuht  War  as  i 
sort  of  continuation  to  it.  In  1818  Dumad  was  restored  to  favout 
and  admittied  a  member  al  the  council  of  state,  from  w^ich, 
however,  he^was  excluded  in  tS^a.  After  the  reVbluti^  of  t8^,^ 
;  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  Dumas  Was  dreated'a  jyeer  of 
!  France,  and  ite^^ntered  the  council  of  state.  He  died  at  Pari&  on* 
the  1 6th  of  October  1837.  '      '      '        '       i 

Besidek  the'fV^V  des  iitjhttments,  mUfiaires,  :(*1iich' forms  a  Valu- 
able soturoe  for  the  history-  of  the  period »  Dumas  wrote  Souvenirs^ 
du  lieuL-gjhUral  ■  Camte  Afathieu  £)f«iiui(S  ({Published  posthumonsl)^ 
by  his  son,  Paris,  1839).  .;!',. 

DUMAS,  JBAN  BAPTISTE  ANIMR£  <r8do-i884),  Ftencb 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Alah  (Gard)  <in  the  'i^th  bif  Jtily  t8bo. 
Disappointed  in  his  early  hope  of  enteriixg  the  navy,  he  became' 
apprentice  to  an  apothecary  in  his  nisttive  town;  but  sedng  Gttle 
prospect  of  advancement  in  that  calling,  ^^  ^oonl  moved  to  Geneva- 
tin  1816).  .  There  he  attended  the  lectures  Of'  such'  in^n  as  M.  A. 
Pictet  in  physics,  G.  G.  de  la  Rive  in  chemistry;  arid  A.  Fide 
GandoUe  in  botany,  and'belore  be  {tad  Reached  tiis  miajoHty' 
he  was  ebgaged  with  Pierre  Provost  in  original*  work  dn  {Sroblems 
of  physiological  chemistry;  and  even  oi 'tmbiyotoiy^.  In  18^3; 
acting  on  the  advice  of  A.  v6n  Humboidt^^he  left  Qtoeva  foir 
Paris,  which  hemaide  his:  home  for  ithe  rest  c4  hi^  lif^'.".  'Hietehe 
gained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  fbremo^  sdentific'men 
of  the  day^  and  qiiickly  made  a  name  iot  hin^elf  both  k&  a  teachei^ 
and  an  investigator,  attaikung  >  witMn  ten  yearr  th^  honour 
of  member^^  of  the  Academy  ofSdencie^.  •  Wheh  ^|^teiachin|^ 
his  fiftieth  year  he  entered  poMcallite',^ and  became  a  'meml^ei 
.  of  th6 . Natt^ional  Xegislativb  Assembly.^'  He  ^cted  iEi^  mini&teu 
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ol  agriculture  a^d  commiefce  lor  a  {«w  montlis  in  1950^1851, 
andsubwqueDtly  became  a  senator,  pieaideat  of  the  municipal 
council  of  Paris^  and  maater  of  the  French  JDint;  but  hia  official 
career  c9.ine  to  a  sudden  end  with  the  faU  qf  the  Second  Empire; 
He  died  at  Cannes  on  the  11, th  of  April  1884.  Dumas  ia  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  chemical  history  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  19th  century.  He  was  one  of  the  first,  to  criticize 
the  electro-chemical,  doctrines  of  J.  J.  Berzelius,  which  at  the  time 
his  work  began  were  widely  accepted  as  the  true  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  compound  bodies,  and  opposed  a  unitary  view 
to  the  dualistic  conception  of  the  Swedish  chemists  In  a  paper 
on  the  atomic  theory,  published  so  early  as  1826,  he  anticipated 
to  a  remarkable  extent  some  ideas  which  are  frequently  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  later  period;  and  the  continuation  of  these  studies 
led  him  to  the  ideas  about  substitution  (''  metalepsis  ")  which 
were  developed  about  1839  into  the  theory  ("Older  Type 
Theory'-)  that  in.  organic  chemistry  there  are  certain  types 
which  remain  unchanged  even  when  their  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  haloid  element.  Many  of  his 
wjeU-known  researches  were  carried  out  in  support  of  these  views, 
^ne  of  the  most  important  being  that  on  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  acetic  acid  to  form  trichloracetic  acid — a  derivative  of  essen* 
tiaiiy  the  same  character  a&  the  acetic  acid  itself.  In  the  1826  paper 
he  described  his  famous  method  for  ascertaining  vapour  densities, 
and  tJtie.Kdeterminations  which  he  undertook  by  its  aid  of  .the 
atomic  weights  of  carbon  and  OKygen  proved  the  forenmners 
of  a  long, series  which  included  some  thirty  of  the  elements, 
the  results  being  mostly  publi^ted  xa  1858-1860.  He  also  devised 
a  method  of  great  value  in  .the  quantitative  analysis  of  organic 
substances  for  the  estimation  of  nitrogen,  while  the  classification 
of  organic  compounds  into  homologous  series  was  advanced 
as  01^  consequence. of  his  researches  into  the  acids  generated 
by  this  oxidation  of  the  alcohols.  Dumas  was  a  prolific  writer^ 
and  his  numerous  books,  essays,  meOKMrial  addresses,  &c«,  show 
him  to  have  been  gifted  with  a  clear  and  graceful  style.  His 
^rliest  large  work  was  a  tresutise  on  applied  chemistry  in  eight 
TolumeS)  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  £8<a8  and  the  last 
twenty  ye^s  afterwards..  In  the  Essaide  skUique  ckimigue  des 
Ufes  orjganisis  (1841),  written  jointly  with  J.  B.  J.  D.  Boussin- 
gault.  (1802-188  7) ,  he  treated  the  chemistry  of  life,  both  plant  and 
animal;  this  book  biought  him  into  conflict  with  Liebig,  who 
conceived  .that  soqie  of  his  prior  work  had  been  appropriated 
without  due  acknowledgment.  In  18^4,  in  conjunction  with 
J>  V.  Audouin  and  A.  T,  Bremgniart,  he  founded  the  Annales 
d^fi  sciences  natures y  and  from  1840  he  was  one  ai  the  editors  ol 
t}iei  A^fiaks  de  chimie  et  d4  physique^  As  a  teacher  Dumas  was 
much  sought  after  for  his  lectures  9X  the  Sorbonne  tmd  other 
institutions  both  on  piue  and  applied  science;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  ^t  men  ia  France  to  tealize  the  iix^)ortance  of  experi^ 
mental  laboratory  teaching. 

DU  MAURIER.  GEORGE  LOUIS  PALMELLA  BVSSON 
(x$34-'i896),  British  artist  and  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris.  His 
father^  a  naturijlized  British  subject,  was  the  son  of  €fnigr$s 
who  had  left  France  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  settled  in 
t^ondo^.  In  Peter,  Ibbetsumyi}^  first  Of  the  three  boc^  which 
won  George  Du  Maurier  late  in  life  a  reputation  as  novelist  almost 
as  great  as  he  had  enjoyed  as  artist  and  humorist  for  more  than 
a  generation,  the  author  tell3  in  the  form  of  fiction  the  story  of 
his  singularly  happy  childhood.  He  was  brought  to  London,  in* 
deedy  when  three  or  four  years  oki,  and  spent  in  Devonshire 
Terrace  and  elsewhere  two  colourless  years;  but  vague  memories 
0/  this  period  were  suddenly  exchanged  one  beautiful  day  in  June 
— "  the  first  day  of  his  conscious  existence  " — ^for  the  charming 
realities  of  a  French  garden  and  ''  an  old  yellow  house  with  green 
shutters  and  mansard  roofs  of  slate."  Here,  at  Pasfiy,  with  his 
".  gay  and  jovial  father  "  and  his  young  English  mother,  the  boy 
9pent  "  seven  years  of  sweet  priceless  home-^life — seven  times 
fpur  cbaiaging  seasons  of  simple  genial  pra&<Imperial  French- 
ness/'  Th^  second  chapter  of  Du  Manner's  life  had  for  scene  a 
Paris  school,  very  much  in  the  style  o£  that  '^  Institution  F. 
Brossard  ''  wbi^  he  describes,  at  once  so  vividly  and  so  sym»- 
fethetically,  in   Thi  MatHan;  and  hke  ''Barty  Jossehn's" 


achoolfrilowand  biogcapher,  he  left  it  (in  1851)  t6  study  chemistry 
at  University  College,  London,  actually  setting  up  as  an  analyti- 
cal chemist  afterwards  in  Bucklersbury.  But  this  was  clearly 
not  to  be  his  nUtier,  and  the  year  1856  found  him  once  more  in 
Paris,  in  the  Quartier  Latin  this  time,  in  the  core  of  that  art- 
world  of  which  in  Trilby ^  forty  years  later,  he  was  to  produce 
with  pen  and  pencil  so  idealistic  and  fascinating  a  picture. 
Then,  like  ''Barty  Josselin''  himself,  he' spent  some  years  in 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  experiencing  at  Antwerp  in  185  7^ 
when  he  was  working  in  the  studio  of  van  Lerius,  the  one  great 
misfortune  of  his  life — the  gradual  loss  of  sight  in  his  left  eye, 
accompanied  by  alarming  symptoms  in  his  right.  It  was  a  period 
of  tragic  anxiety,  for  it  seemed  possible  that  the  right  eye  might 
also  become  affected;  but  this  did  not  happen,  and  the  dismal 
ck>ud  was  soon  to  show  its  silver  lining,  for,  about  Christmas- 
time 1858,  there  came  to  the  forlorn  invalid  a  copy  of  Punches 
Almanac,  and  with  it  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  his  career. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  study  of  this  Almanac, 
and  e^3ecially  of  Leech's  drawings  in  it,  fired  him  with  the 
ambition  of  making  fads  name  as  a  graphic  humorist;  and  it 
was  not  long  after  his  return  to  London  in  1860  that  he  sent 
in  his  first  contribution  (very  much  in  Leech's  manner)  to 
Punch.  Mark  Lemon,  then  editor,  appreciated  his  talent,  and 
on  Leech's  death  in  1865  appointed  him  his  successor,  counselling 
him  with  wise  discrimination  not  to  try  to  be  "too  funny/' 
but  '*  to  undertake  the  light  and  graceful  business  "  and  be  the 
'^romantic  tenor''  in  Mr  Punch's  little  company,  wliile  Keene,  as 
Du  Maurier  puts  it,  *^  with  his  magnificent  highly-trained  basso, 
sang  the  comic  soi^."  These  respective  r61es  the  two  artists 
continued  to  play  until  the  end,  seldom  trespassing  on  each 
other's  province;  the  ''comic  songs"  finding  their  inspiration 
principally  in  the  Hfe  of  the  homely  middle  and  lower  middle 
classes,  while  the  '* light  and  graceful  business"  enacted  itself 
almost  exclusively  in  ''good  Society.''  To  a  great  extent, 
also,  Dn  Maurier  had  to  leave  outdoor  1^  to  Keene,  his  weak 
sight  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  study  and  sketch  in  the 
open  air  and  sunshine,  thus  cutting  hiiih  off,  as  he  records 
regretfully,  from  *-  so  much  that  is  so  popnlar,  delightful  and 
.  exhilarating  in  English  country  life  "-hunting  and  shooting 
and  filling  and  the  Uke.  He  contrived,  however,  to  give  due 
attention  to  milder  forms  of  outdoor  recreation,  and  turned  to 
good  accoimt  his  familiarity  with  Hampsteini  Heath  and  Rotten 
Row,  and  his  holidays  with  his  family  at  Whitby  and  Scar- 
borough; Boulogne  and  Dieppe. 

Of  Du  Maurier's  life  during  the  thirty  Hsi^  years  of  his  connexion 
with  Punch  there  is  not,  apart  f^m  his  work  as  an  artist,  much 
to  record.  In  the  early  'sixties  he  lived  at  85  Newman  Street  in 
lodgings,  which  he  shared  with  his  friend  Lionel  Henley,  after- 
wards R.B.A.,  workup  hard  at  his  Punch  sketches  and  his  more 
serious  contributions  to  Onc^  a  Week  &nA  the  C&mhill  Magasdne, 
After  his  marriage  with  Miss  Emma  Wightwick  in  1862  he  took 
a  spacious  and  pleasant  house  hear  Hampstead  Heath,  in  sur- 
roundings made  familiar  in  his  drawings.  Shortly  before  he  died 
he  moved  to  a  house  in  Oxford  Square*  About  1866  he  struck 
out  a  new  line  in  his  admirable  illustrations  to  Jerrold's  St&ry  of  a 
Feather,  In  r869  he  realized  a  long-cherished  aspiration,  the 
illustrating  of  Thackeray's  Esmond^  and  in  1879  he  drew  twelve 
additional  vignettes  for  it,  in  the  same  year  providing  several 
illustmtions  for  the  Ballads.  From  time  to  time  he  sent  pretty 
and  graceful  pictures  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colour,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  188 1.  In 
1885  the  first  exhibition  of  his  works  at  the  Fine  Art  Society 
took  place.  Thus  occupied  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  spending 
his  leisure  in  social  intercourse  with  his  mimy  friends  cusd  at 
home  with  his  growing  family  ^  hearing  all  the  new  singers  and 
musicians,  seeing  all  the  new  plays,  he  lived  the  happiest  of  lives. 
He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  8th  of  October  1896,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Hampstead  parish  churchyard.  He  left  a  family 
of  two  sons — ^the  elder,  iiajor  Ouy  Du  Maurier  (b.  1865),  a 
soldier  who  became  more  widely  known  in  r^w^  as  author  of 
the  military  play  An  EngHsknum^s  Home,  and  the  younger, 
Gerald,  a  well-^known  actorn^and  three  daughters.         ' 
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It  18  impoasiblei  In  coMidermg  Din  Mmmer's  woit,  to  ttvokl 
compadag  it  with  that  of  Leedi  and  £eene,  the  more  «►  t&at 
ill  hifl  little  book  on.5oaa^  FictmalSaUteht  himsdf  has  86t  forth 
or  suggested  the  points  both  of !  resdnblanoe  and  of  difference, 
like  Keeiie,  though  Keene's  marveUous  teduuqne  wad  hie 
despair,  Du  Maurier  was  a  much  more  finished  draughtsman  than 
John  Leech,  but  in  other  respects  be  had  less  in  eommon  witii  the 
younger  than  with  the  older  humorists  He  shows  himself ,  in 
the  best  sense>  a  man  ai  feefing  in  ail  his  work.  He  is  tteariy 
himself  in  love  with  *'  his  pietty  woman/'  as  he  calk  hei^-^every 
pen-stnike  in  his  presentment  of  her  is  a  caress.  HowaffeC'- 
tionate,  too,  are  his  renderings  of  his  fond  yatmg  mother^ 
and  their  big,  handsome,  simple-minded  husbands;  his  comely 
children  and  neat  nurserymaids;  even  his  dogs — his  elongated 
dachshunds  and  magnificent  St  Bemardsil  And  how  he  scorns 
the  snobs  and  philistines-^Sir  Gorgius  Midas  and  Sir  F6mpey 
Bedell,  Grigsby  and  Cadby,  Soaplcy  and  Toadsont  How 
merciless  is  his  ridic\ile  of  the  aesthetes  of  the  'eighties — ^Maudle 
and  Postlethwaite  and  Mrs  Cimabue  Brown!  Even  to  Mrs 
Ponsonby  de  Tomkynsy  his  most  con^icuous  creation,  his 
satire  is  scarcely  tempered,  despite  her  prettbess.  He  shows 
up  unsparingly  ail  her  unscrupulous  little  ways,  all  her  cynical, 
cunning  little  wiles.  Like  Leech,  he  revelled  in  the  lighter 
aspects  of  tife*~*the  humours  of  the  nursery,  the  dmwing-room, 
the  club,  the  gaieties  of  the  country  house  and*  the  seaside — 
without  being  blind  to  the  tragic  and  dramatic.  Just  as  Leech 
could  rise  to  the  height  of  the  famous  cartoon  ''  General  F^vrier 
turned  Traitor,"  so  it  was  Du  Maurser  who  inspired  Tennfel  in 
that  impressive  drawing  on  the  eve  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
in  which  the  shade  of  the  great  Napoleon  is  seen  warning  back 
the  infatuated  emperor  from  his  ill-omened  enterprise.  In  his 
tender  drawings  in  Once  a  Week,  also,  and  in  his  occasional 
excursions  into  the  grotesque  in  Punchy  such  as  his  picture  of 
"  Old  Nickotin  stealing  away  the  brains  of  his  devotees/''  he  has 
given  ample  proof  of  his  faculty  for  moving  and  impressive  ajt. 
The  technique  of  Du  Maurier's  work  in  the  'eighties  and  the 
'nineties,  though  to  the  average  man  it  seems  a  marvel  of  finish 
and  dexterity,  is  considered  by  artists  a  falling  off  from  what 
was  displayed  in  some  of  his  earlier  Punch  drawings^  and 
especially  in  his  contributions  to  the  CornkiU  Magaaine  and 
Once  a  Week.  His  later  work  U  undoubtedly  more  mannered, 
more  "  finicking,"  less  simple,  less  broadly  effective.  But 
it  is  to  his  fellow-craftsmen  only  and  to  experts  that  this  is 
noticeable. 

A  quaint  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  Ht^rary  talent  i^howii 
in  Du  Maurier's  inscriptions  to  his  drawings  by  Mr  F.  Anstey 
(Guthrie),  author  of  Vice  Versa,  and  Du  Maurier's  colleague  on 
the  staff  of  Punch.  **  In  these  lines  of  letterpress,"  says  Mr 
Anstey,  "he  has  brought  the  art  of  precis-writing  t6  perfection.** 
They  are  indeed  singularly  concise  and  to  the  point.  It  is  the 
more  curious,  therefore,  to  note  that  in  his  novels,  and  even  in 
his  critical  essays.^  Du  Maurier  reveals  very  different  qualities^ 
the  precis-writer  has  become  an  improvisaiore,  pouring  but  hi^ 
stories  and  ideas  in"  full  flood,  his  style  changing  with  every, mood 
— by  turn  humorous,  eloquent,  tender,  gay,  sometimes  merely 
*'  skittish/'  sometimes  quite  solemn,  but  never  for  long;  some-^ 
times,  again,  breaking  into  graceful  and  haunting  verse.  He 
writes  with  apparent  artlessness;  but,  in  his  novels  at  least,  on 
closer  examination,  it  is  found  that  he  has  in  fact  exerted  all 
his  ingenuity  to  give  them — what  such  flagrantly  imtni6  tales 
most  require— verfsimflitude.  It 'Is  hard  to  say  whiiih  of  the 
three  stories  is  the  ttiore  impossible!  tiiat  of  Trilby,  the  tone-deaf 
artist's  model  who  becomes  a  prima  donna,  that  of  Barty  Josselin 
and  his  guardian  angel  from  Mars,  or  that  of  the  dream-existence 
of  Peter  Ibbetson  and  the  duchess  of  Towers.  Thefy  are  all 
equally  preposterous,  and  yet  plausible.  The  drawings  are 
cunningly  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  evidence,  circmnstantial 
and  direct  These  books  cannot  be  criticized  by  the  ordinary 
canons  of  the  art  of  fiction.  They  are  a  genre  by  themselves, 
a  blend  of  unfettered  day-dream  and  rose^loured  reminiscence. 
For  the  dramatic  vertkJn  of  TtWy  by  Mr  Paul  Pbttei-  Du  Mauriet 
wonld'siceept^no  credit.  'Ilie  i^y  wa^  ^r6dticed  lit  iSgs  by 


He«bert-90iib6Ein  Tree,' lat* the  Hiiylnslrlftt^  ^witfc' imda^Me 
pic^ulaf  Buecesfe.'-' -  '    '»  .:••..■'•'<      V  i  ••..!. 

Some  striking  exatiysfe  6f  Du  Maurier^s  work  (6t  Okch  d  'Wihit 
and  MheOofnlm  Magiuiiu  kt^  included  ik  Gleeseii' Whit<i's '£H)^M 
JUustnUars  4f  Ike  SuMi^\  The  felhiwing  ia  atiiid  of  the  dhief  marks 
which  he  illustrM^d:  ^oisie's  Beok  of  Mwciyn  (ia^>i  Mre.  Ga&keU> 
Wives  and  DaughUrs  (r866):  Jerrold's  Skiry  of  a  Feather  (1867); 
Owen  Meredith's  LucUe  (18 W;  The  Book  of  Drawing-room' Plays, 
by  H.  Dalton  (f86»);  Sooner  or  LaUr,  by  C.  A.  G.  Brooke  (1868/; 
Thaekefay^s  Esmmtd  (iA69afid  1879),  ^dBaOads  (1879)7 


stoodf  by  Florence  Montgomery  (1874) »  I^ound  about  w  JsUndSt  by 
C.  W,  Scott  (1874) ;  Hurlock  Chase,  by  G.  E.  Sargent  (1876).:  •Sa««j 
of  many  Seasons,  by  J.  Browne  (in  collaboration)  (1876;;  Pegasus 
Ke-saddled,  by  H.  t.  Pennell  (1877);  Ingold^y  Legends  Xiii  colla- 
boiation),  by  JL  Barham  (iSt;)  ;  Prudence,  by  L.  C.  LiHie  (i68») ; 
As  ma Lookinf-gfass,  by  F,  C.  PhUUp^  Ua89>:  Luhe  Ashleigh,  by 
A.  Elwes  {i8qi;  ;  and  his  own  three  novels,  which  appeapod  serially 
in  Harper^s  Magazine:  Peter  Ibbetson  (1892);  Triihy  (1894);  The 
MarHan  (»897),  and  published  after  his  death.  In  i8sj7  also  there 
icas  pttblfihea,  under  the  title  Enjdisk  Soeidy^  <«^h  e»  introduction 
by  W.  D.  HoweUs,  a  coUection  otfun-ps^  dfHWis^  whidk  iie  had 
contributed  regularly  to  Harper's  Magazine,    .  •.     4^. 

Some  of  his  Punch  drawings  have  been  reproduced  also  in  Ttie 
CoUeetions  of  M^  Punch  (1880)  j  Society  Pictures  from  Punch  (1890) ; 
A  Leffmd  of  Camelat  (1890).  To  his  Social  Pieiorkd  SMre  (189^ 
refereace  has  been  made.  He  contributed  two  eesays  upon  book 
illustration  to  the  Magazine  of  Art  (1890).  See  also  the  MOfgazine 
of  Art  for  1892,  for  an  article  upon  his  work  by  W.  Delaplaine^uu, 
with  Illustrations.  Other  volumes  containing  infonhation  about  hi^ 
life  and  work  are;  The  HisUfry  ^  Punchy  by  M.  H.  SjpMelmahn ;  <  Ih 
J^hemia  with  Du  Maurier,  by  Felix  Moacheles;  Ueary  Joaiea'b 
**  Du  Maurier  and  Ix^ndon  Society,"  ^Cw/wy  Magazine  ,(1883); 
and  "  Du  Maurier,**  Harper's  Magazine  (September  1 897,  June 
1899).  See  also  Ruskin's  Art  of  England,  Lectvtre  5,  Pennelt*^  P«^- 
Drawing  and  Pef^DromMsmin,  and  Muther^s  Mf^^fM  Paintinjj^ 
voLii.  c  .   .   <F^W.W-). 

DUHBARTOH,  a  roytil,  mtmicipal  and  police  burgh,  seaport, 
and  county  town  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  situated  on  the 
river  Leven,  near  its  coiifluence  with  the  Clyde,  15  J  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  Glasgow  by  the  North  British  and  Caledoniaii  taiTways.  J*6p. 
(1891)  t7,6255  (1901)  19,985.  The  Alcltiith  ("  hitlof  the  Qyde  ^ 
of  the  Britons,  and  Dunbteatan  ("  fort  of  the. Britons  *')  of  thfe 
Celts,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Strathdyde.  Here',  too^ 
the  Roqians  had  a  naval  station  which  ^ey  called  T^eodOfi^. 
Although  thus  a*  place  6f  great  antiquity;  the  history  of  the  to'wp 
practically  centres  in  that  of  the  successive  fortresses  on  theR,ock 
of  Dumbarton,  a  tiwin-pcaked  mount,  240  ft.  high  and  a  mile 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  The  fortress  ^as  of teu  besieged 
and  sometimes  taken,  the  Picts  seizing  it  in  736  and  the  Northmen 
in  870,  but  the  most  effectual  suiprise  of  aill  was  that  accom- 
plished, in  the  interests  of  tb^  young  King  James  VI,,  by  Thomai 
Crawford  bf  JordanHll  on  March  31,  1571.  The.  castle  was 
held  by  (^ueen  Mary's  adherents,  and  as  it  gave  them  free  com- 
munication with  France,  its  capture  was  deemed  essential. 
Crawford  decided  to  climb  the  highest  point,  (Joncludmg.  that^ 
owing  to  its  imagined  security,  it  wpuld  be  ciirelessly  gukrded. 
Favoured  with  a  dark  and  foggy  nigjit  the  party  of  ijo'  men  and 
a  guide  reached  the  iirst  ledg^  of  rock  undiscovered.  In  scaling 
the  sccohd  precipice  one  of  the  men  was  $^ze4  with  an  ef)ileptic 
fit  on  the  ladder.  Crawford  bound  him  to  the  ladder  and  then 
turned  it  over  ari^  .wsts  thus  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  summit. 
At  this  moment  the  alarm  was  given,  but  the  sentinel  and  .the 
deepy  soldiers  w^rc  slain  and  the  cailnon  turned  on  the'garrispn. 
Further  resistance,  being  unless,  the  castle  was  surrendered. 
During  the  governorship  of  Sir  John  Menteith,  William  Wallace 
was  in  1305  imprisoned  within  its  .walls  before  he  was  remove^ 
to  London.  The  higher  of  tbt  two  peaks  is  knowp  as  Wallace's 
seat,  a  tower,  perhaps  the  one  in  which  he  wj^s  incarceratefd, 
being  named  after  him.  '  On  the  portcullis  gateway  may  still  be 
^een  rudely  carved  heads  of  Wallace  and  his  betrayer,  the  latter 
with  his  fiiiger  in' his  taouth.  Queen  Maiy.  when  a  child,  resiqed 
in  the  casde  for  a  short  time.  It  is  afi  ugly  barrack-like'struc ture, 
defended  by  a  few  obsolete  guns,  although  by  the  Union  Treaty 
it  is  one  of  the  four  fortresses  that  mi^st  be  maintained..  The,  rock 
itself  is  basalt,  with  a  tendency  to  columnar  formation,  anci  so^ 
parts  of  it  have  a  magnetic  quality.     ...  ...    ,  ,.  ,. 

The  town  arms  are  the  elephant  and  castle,  with  the,  motto 
Pdftitildo  etfidelittis:    Dumbarton  was  of  old  the  capital  of  the 


Pffl^m  ot  ^nj^Mi  but  ^!7lfc$  givrnmp  .byi  Eari,  Maidw^n  io  Al^to- 
ander  11. ,  by  whom  it  was  made  a  royal  burfbiisiiaataiK) 
^eq^ared  to^  l^e,  fr^e  from  all , iii^pos^^,  ^ji^., burgh  ta?ces..,  Later 
8oyer^ign^ig?Teiit  othejr. privjlpgfiv.and  the., Whole  were  finally 
-confiriBaed  byiacbattcF  of  James  Vl.i  It  bad  the  tigbt  to  levy 
xrtistom^  ond^^uesdh  all  vessels  on  the  Clyde  between  Loch  Lon^ 
and  Ihe  KelVia,',."  Offers  dues  "  on  foreign  ships  entering  the 
!Clydp  ^^fe  a)sq  iej^cted,,  In  1700  these  rights  were  traiosf erred 
W.GlaiBgjOw  by  coniEsct,  but  wei^e  ^afterwards  vested  in  a  special 
titusi  created  by  successive  alcts  of  parliament.  '  / 

Mx^t  of  Jth6  town  lite  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Leven,  which 
almpsiL  converts  the  land  here  into  a  pehinsi^a,  but  there  is 
:CQmmuQiicatioxi  with  the  subttrh  of  Bridgend. On.  the  right  bank 
by  a  five-archiad  «tone  bridge,  300  ft:  long.  The  pubHc  buildings 
indude  the'8iTgh-]^aU^  the  ackdemy  (with  a  graceful  steeple)^ 
.\!ke\  pQtULty  buildings,,  the  Denny  ^lecaorial,  ^  Literary  and  a 
(Mechanics':  ImtiMic,  Masonic  hall,  two.  cottage  hospitals;  a  fever 
Iboipilaf,  a  public  library  and  the  combination  poorhousei  There 
a^e  two  public  parks— Broad  Meadbw  (20  kcres),  part  of  ground 
ieplilined  in  i8s9,  and  Levengrove  (3  a  acres)^  presented  to  the 
cprporatioD^jin  tS35  by  Peter  Denny  and  John  McMillan,  two  ship- 
builders whar  helped  lay  the  foundation  of  the  town's  present 
prosperity! '  The  o|d  parish  kirkyard  Was  closed  in  1.856,  but  a  &ne 
cqni^tejy  wias  constructed  in  its  place  outside  the  town.  ,  Dum- 
i^artQn.is  controlled  l>y  a  provost  and  a  council.  With  Port- 
Xtlasgow/  Renfrew,  'Rutherglen  and  Kilmarnock  it  unites  in 
•returning  one  member  to  parij^-ment. '  TTfie  principal  industry 
i^  ^hipbuildingr'  .TJbie  ^Id  staple  trjade  of  the  making  of  c;rown 
glas^,  i>^gun.'in  ;( 777^,  lapsed  some  70  yeacs  afterwarda  when  the 
glass/ diiLty  iwas  abolished.  There  are  several  great  engineering 
Yorks»  besidesi  iji;on  and.  brass  foundries,  saw-m^l^,  rope^yards 
and  sail-xnaking  works^  Tl^ere  are  quays,  dpcks  and  a  harbour 
at  th^  mouth  -of  the  LeyepL,  and  a. pier  for  i;Jver  stealers  runs  out 
from  tlie  Castle  rock'.  The;first  steao^  liayfgation  compauywa^ 
'esta!bli5V<^4  in  Dumbarton  in  181 5,  when  the  "  Duke  of  Welling* 
ton  '\^built  iu^  the  town)  plied  between  Dumbarton  and  Glasgow, 
But  it.w^  not  till,  1 344)  consequent  9U  the  use  of  ison  for  .vessels^ 
that  shipbuilding  became  the  leading  industry. 
",  DUfMSARTONSKIRE,  a  western  county  of  Scotland,  boun4ed 
N.  ^y  Perthshir^P  !p.  "by  Stirli^^gshire,  S.E.  by  Lanarkshire. 
$.  by  the  CJyde  and. its  estuaiyj,  and  W.  by  Loch  Long  and 
Argyllshire.  Ttere  is  also  a  detached  portion,  copiprising  th|? 
parish  of  J^rkintUloch  and  part  of  thatj  of  Cumbeimauld  enclosed 
between  the  shires  of  Stirling  and  Lanark,  This  formerly  formed 
part  pf.Stiriiggsbire,  but  was  annexed  in  the  ,14th  century  whei; 
the  earl  of  Wigtown)  to'  whom  it  belonged,  became  heritable 
sheriff  of  Dumbartonshire.  Dumbartonshire  has  an  area  of 
170,762  acres  or  ^67  sq,  m.  The  north-west  and  west  are 
ipountainousj  thie  chief  sununits  being  Ben  Vorlich  (3092  ft.), 
Ben  Vane  (3004),  Ijoime  Hill  (2409),  Beuin  Chaorach  (2338), 
^einn  a  MhanaicK  (23  2S),  fieinn  Eich  (2302),  Criiach  ant  Suthein 
'(2244),  Ben  Reoch  (2168),  Beinn  Tharsuinn  (2149),  Beinn  Dubh 
(2018;,  Balcnock  (2092)  and  Tullich  Hijl  (2075).  .In  the  south 
are  the  Kilpatrick  Hills,  their  highest  points  being  Dunqomb 
a^nd  Fynloch  (each  1313  ft.).  The  Clyde,  the  Kelvin  and  the 
Leven  are  the  only' rivers  of  importance.  The  Leven  flows  out 
of  Loch  Lomond  at  Balloch  and  joins  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton 
iafter,  a  serpentine  course  of  about  7  m.  Most  of  the  other 
streams  are  among, the  mountains,  whence  they  find  their  way 
to  Loch  Lomond,  the  principal  being  the  Inveruglas,  Douglas, 
Luss,  Finlas  and  Fruin.  Nearly  all  afford  gpod  sport  to 
the  angler.  Of  the  inland  lakes  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent  is  Loch  Lomond  (g.v.).  The  boundary  between  the 
shires  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  follows  an  imaginary  line 
through  the  lake  from  the  mouth  of  Endrick  Water  to  a  point 
opposite  the. isle  of  Vow,  giving, about  two-thirds  of  the  loch 
to  the,  former  county.  Loch  Sloy  on  the  side  of  Ben  Vorlich  is  a 
long,  'narrow  lakp^'  812  ft.  above  the  sea  amid  wild  scenery. 
From  its  name  the  Macfarlanes  took  their  slogan  or  war-cry. 
^he  shores  of  the  Gareloch,  a  salt-water  inlet  6i  m.  long  and  i  m. 
wide,  are  studded  with:  houses  of  those  whose  business  lies  in 
Glasgow.     Garelochhead  has  grown  into  a  favourite  sunomer 
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Btoort)  Clynder  bifeimfed  for  its  honey*  The'  more  important 
sait-water  inlet,' Loch  Lotaigy  ib  17  m.  in  length  and  varies  in  width 
Ison)  2>m.  at'its  mouth  to  about  ^  a  biile  inr  its  upper  reach.  It 
is  theduniping*plaoeior  the  dnsdgere  whkk.  afe  constantly  at 
^M>rk  preserving  the  tide-way  of  the  Clyde  fiom  Dumbarton 
jto  the  Broomielaw — its  use  for  this  purpose  being  a  standing 
grie^rAnce  to  anglers.  The  scefciery  on  both  shores  is  very  beauti- 
ful, '  Only  a  mile  separates  Garelochliead  from  Loch  Long,  and 
at  Axrochattthe  distance  from.Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond  is  bardy 
li  m».  Neaitly  all*  the  glens  are  situated  in  the  Highland  part 
of  the  shire,  the  principal  being  Glen  Si<^,  Glen  Douglas^  Glen 
Luss  afid  Glen  Fruin. .  The»  last  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
the  bloody  con^ct  In  1605  hetwwa  the  -Macgregors  and  the 
Colquhpuns,  in  wMch  the  latter  weoe  almost  jexterminated.  It 
was  this  savage  .encounter  that  led  to  the  proscription  of  the 
Macgregots,  includisiig  the  famous  Rob  Roy. 

Ceology.^hike  the  other  counties  along  the  east/em  botder  of  the 
Highlands',  Dumbartonshire  is  divided  geolc^cally  into  two  areas, 
the  botindary  between  the  two  being  (fefijied  by  a  line  extending 
f rbhi  Rbssdhu-  on  Loch  Lomond  soatn-west  by  Row  and  Roseneath 
to  KiV:rejggan.  The  mountainous  region  lying  to  the  north  of  this 
line  is  composed  of ,  rocks  belonging  to  the  metamorphic  series  o(  the 
Eastern  Highlands  and  representing  several  of  the  groups  met  with 
in  thc^  adjoining  counries  of  Perth  and  Argyll.  Immediately  to 
the  north  of  the  Highland  border  the  AberK>yle'  slates  and  grits 
appear,  repeated  by  isoclinal  lolda  trending  north-east  and  south- 
west and  dipping  towards  the  north-west^.  These  are  followed  by 
a  great  development  of  the  Ben  Ledi  grits  and  schists— the  refwe- 
feentatives  of  the  Beinn  Bheula  grits  kncTablite  schists  of  Argj'IIshire, 
which, 'by  means  of  rapid  plication,  spread  over  the  high  grounds 
northwards ; to  beyond  the  headof  Loch  Lomond..  Along  the  line 
of  section, betw^n  Luss  and  Ardlui  impoitant  evidence  is  obtained 
of  the  gradual  increiase  of  metaraorphism  as  we  proceed  northwards 
fr6m  the  Highland  border.  The  original  clastic  characters  of  the 
strata'  are  obscured  and  the  rocks  between  Arrochar  and  Inveraman 
In  Glen  Falloch  merke  into  quartx->bfotite  gifeisses  and  albite  schists. 
In  the  extreme  north  between  Ardlui  and  the  head  of  Glen  Fyne  in 
Argyllshire  there  is  a  large  development  of  plutoniq  rocks  piercing 
the  Highland  sthists  andproducing marked  contact  metamorphism. 
These  range  from  acid  to  ultrab^sic  types  and  include  granite, 
augiterdiorite,  .picrite  and:  serpentine.  On  the  hill*slop€s  to  the 
west  of  Ardlui  and  Inverarnan  the  diorite  appears,  while  farther 
west,  between  the  watershed  and  Glen  Fyne,  there  is  a  large  mass  of 
granite.  Boulders  of  plutonlc  rocks  from  this  area  have  been  widely 
distributed  by  the  ice  during  the  glacial  period.  Immediately  to 
the  south  of.  the  Highland  border  line  there  is  a  belt  of  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone  strata  which  stretches  from  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond  westwards  by  Helensburgh  and  Roseneath  Castle  to  Kil- 
creggani  These  sanastones  and  conglomerates  are  succeeded  by 
the  sandstones,  shales,  clays  and  cjementstones  at  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  formation  which  occupy  a  narrow  strip  between 
Loch  Lomond  and  Gareloch  and  are  cut  >  off  by.  a  fault  ab>ng  their 
south-east  margin.  East  of  this  dislocation  there  is  a  belt  of  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone  strata  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Endrick 
Water  south-westwards  by  Balloch  to  the  shore  of  the  Clyde  west 
of  Cacdross,  which  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  upper  division 
of  thatv system.  Still  farther  east  beyond  Dumbsrton  the  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone  is  again  surmounted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
CementStone  ^oup,  which  are  followed  by  tne  lavas,  tuffs  and 
aggflomerates  of  the  Kirkpatrick  Hills:  Intercalated  in  the  Calciferous 
Sandstone  series.    Here  the  terraced  features  of  the  volcanic  plateau, 

g'oduced  by  the  denudation  of  the  successive  flows  is  well  displayed, 
astwards  by  Kilpatrick  and  Bearsden  to  the  margin  of  the  county 
near  Maryhill  the  rocks  of  Calciferous  Sandstone  age  are  followed 
in  noimal  order  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series;  the  Hurlet 
Limestone  and  Hurlet  Coal  of  the  lower  limestone  group  being 

grominently  developed.  In  the  detached  portion  of  the  county 
etween  Kirkintilloch  and  Cumbernauld  there  is  an  important 
coalfield  embracing  the  seams  in  the  middle  or  coal-beariiig  group 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  In  this  county  there  are 
several  striking  examples  of  the  east  and  west  dolerite  dykes  which 
are  probably  of  late  Carboniferous  age.  These  traverse  the  High- 
land schists  between  Loch  Long  and  Loch  Lomondt  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  area  between  Alexandria  and  the  Blane  Valley,  and  the 
Carboniferous  tract  near  Cumbernauld.  The  ice  which  radiated 
from  the  Dumbartonshire  Highlands  moved  south-east  and  east 
towards  the  central  plain  of  CarbonifierDUS  rocks.  Hence  the 
boulder  clay  of  the  lowland  districts  is  abundantly  charged  with 
boulders  of  schistose  grit,  slate,  gneiss  and  granite  derived  from 
areas  lying  far  to  the  north-west.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Clyde  the 
broad  terraced  features  indicate  the  limits  of  successive  raised 
beaches. 

Climate  and  Agricullure.-^Thece  is  excessive  rainfall  in  the 

Highlands,  averaging  53  in.  at  Helepsburgh  up  to  nearly  70  in. 

in  the  north.    The  temperature,  with  w  average  for  the  year 
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viixkds  ari(  f r^q^ient  in  tbp  spring-  FrQ9t$  ace  scMom  fievore*  wad, 
^cept  cm  the  mpuptaii^^s^QW>n«yer.U«Silpog*i .  iTlD9<4rabte>bui4^ 
exJtc^cibieAy  Bf^9g  tji^  Cly4e-fl«<i^thfrLel«Ctt,  9iDd>am.<xu»pasod 
oi  ricb^blacik;  l|»affa«  s^Y^tefloU  a^c^.^yM  'F«>Q»  the.piojtimiliy 
to  Glasgow  a^d  o^zbusgtXitfmfihf  fo«men)bavethe4ottbl« 
adviant^e  q£  g9o4.ii^Msiw^  ^nd  a  r«ii«4y  jmarJ(^  |Qr;4U  kiActoiaf 
stock  ap^. produce, jup4  mder  Uus .^Uoijuiiia  hinik  f a<l9lteg  Atd 
dairyi];igoi^aa>n£^d«xaliie3cal9prG|sp€;r4.  Bla^^k-^fa^sbeepaAd 
Qi^aod  cauie/^m  paaliwd  Qfi.;Uiei.Umy>Wd8  aod  Chfffi^ta 
aad  Ayzshix^  oii  4i^  J^w.jsrcfwd^^,  Qat9>««d  wbeat.aiie»tb($ 
prindpai' cereals,  jbujt  barley  ai^  potaUiea.iiL  abiu>)da|icey.  Knd 
tunup»apd  bi^oa^eralsa^gravp^    >     ,1  .;.,.,..       i.i 

04^  ./^stfirsff^-r-TvrM^irod.  dyitfi^  ha^iikiPg  >b0tn  the 
idistJiiic^ivQ  i^du^ry-f ^  tb^couf^y <  .  Ttbe  i^ajter  xtf  ib^L«y«D  bdn« 
not  oQj(y  coJ3fi^t.but  ala^.^ingMlMb^  aQltjaM.pUT'^^i  dy^^r^if^ni 
bleacbers  have  co;i9tn).qt|^iWpi^k9  9it  jo^any  plac^^ithe  iViatei'Ol 
Leve^.  31e^(:biiig  baa  t^ee^  <;an;i^  m  mfi^-  ^Q .  (^M  part  of 
the  xSth  ceaturyj  aAd  a>^oD7i>ijU)|biw  at  l^v«pfi^d  dat.es  ft^Qm 
174^8.  The  eataMisJuoeAte  at  A}exai|diia>;;BoQbiU,.  J^i^^tpwo^ 
Reaton  »x^.pf}^  tpw?^?  jEQ^^aU  tb^;;Pro<¥A9(^'^onpeaed  wjtb 
the  hlieacbmgy  dyei(Dg;^,Dd  priojUtlg  o|  ,^(])ttoQS),  ^cadicoes  and>Ptheff 
cloths,  besid^i  yarns,,  ar^^  (;oQdu^tf^  ox^  thc^ilarg^rscai^i  At 
Milton  tjfie.  ^i  po,wQr-lq^9pi>uU  .was;  in;^ted.  Tbie  Qpgjji^m^ 
works  a^  ahipbvi]^4^:y^da.^t;Qlydebai^  aii^  iamous„aqd,at 
Duuibajion  there  4r^otbeBrsateoat^^WftUy-,b]4^y» .  Tbe  WtW^ive 
Singer  5CTO^g-n|jaf^n^.,l¥cprMt  are.M.  ,Kilt)pwie,.faBd,the  Qfd^ 
Trust  baxg^-bjwlding  sbpps,  ar^^ia VPalmiw*  .  (Thft^e  ^^  di^MlleWi^ 
and  breweries  at  Diuitod^eXj  B^ii^lingi  DiwbaiJtop,  Milngavij? 
(pronouAO^d  Milguy)  «d  Qtb^i;  towns*  t  In  fact  the  Valq  pil^ven 
a!nd  the  riv^rsfde  towns  aaft  qi  X)^f^b^xton  fon^  a  verita)i>le 
hive.ff  induatry.  In  the  <^tacbpd  portion,  Kirkintilloch  and 
,CiunbeJ[nai4d  ftre  seats  of  giieat  acti,yity  in  the  fining  of  coal 
and  iroAstcuoje^  andther^  ai»  b^d^.cb^micalwprks  and,.^;^-^ 
mills  in  the,^rmer  t<;rv^>  i  There  is  sow  fishing  at^H^eljeftsbHrgh 
and  along  :the  Qateloch.  .         /     .  .         ,       .  .... 

The  populous  districts  pf  the  cqvmty  axe  served  abxtqst.  whplly 
by  the  NorthJbritish  rajluf ay.  From  9^snsburgh  to  Inv^azfnan 
the  Hi^^i^d  railway  run^.  through  ^cene^y  o£  the  n:K>st  dive^sifi^ed 
and  somantip  ch^acter.. ;  Jb&  C^e4?|iian  railway  h^  access  tip 
Balloch  from  Gla^ow;,  an^  ijt;s.syate/Ea  a^  tiaveri^^s  the  detached 
portion.  .Portioma  of  tj^e  Forth  and,  Clyde  .Canal,  which  connect^ 
with  the  Clyde  at  Bowling,  and  wa?  ppened  for  t^ffiq  in  i776» 
pass  through  the  ^hiire.  ^Tberie  ia  reg^lar  steanier  qonununication 
between' Glasgow  apd  tj^  tpwna  and  village^  (onthe.  coast,  ^d 
on  Loch  t^qI^ond  steamers  ckll  at  several  points  betyireen  PaU9ch 
and  Ardlvii.  \ 

Population  qnd,  GovemmenL — ^Tlie  population  .o(E  Dumbarton- 
shire in  jSpi  was  98^014  ^nd  in  jqqi  113,865,  of  whom  3101. 
spoke  both  Gaelic  and  EngUsh:an4 14  Gaelic  only.  The  prmcipal 
towns,  with  peculations  ifi  1901,  ju;©;— Alexandria -(3007),  Bo^hill 
C3333)>  Clydebank  (^1,59;),  .Dumbartoj^  (i9,9§3),  Duntociaer 
(a  1 2  2),  fielensburgh  (8554),  Jamestowa  (2^080),  Xirkintilloch 
(11,681),  Mihigayie  (3481),  New, Salpatrick  pif  Bearsden  (2705) 
and  Renton  (5067).  ,  TJiie  county  returns  pncmember  to  padi?,- 
ment.  iDiunbarton,.  the  county  town^  is  the  only  royal  burgh^ 
and  belongs  to  the  mimarikock  group  of  parliamentary  burgh^« 
The  munidp^l  and  poUcc  )3urgha  are  Cmlebank,  Cove  and.  O.-: 
creggan^  Dumtajton,  Hel^nsDurgh,  .Kirtjlntilloch  and  Milngavxe* 
Dumbartonshire  forms  a  shpriSdonji  with  the  countijCS  of  Stirling 
and  Clackmannan,  and  there,  is  a  resident  sheriS-substitute  at 
Dumbarton,  whq  aits  also  at  Kirkintilloch,  The  shire  is  undea: 
school-board  jurisdiction,  but  there  are  sevjcral  voluntary  schpols, 
besides  St  'Peter's  Roman  Catholic/College  in  New  Kilpatrick. 
Science,  art,  and.  techniqil  classes  ar^  subsidized  out  of  the  whole 
of  the  county  ".i:esidue.**  and^  if  necessary,  but  of  part  of  the 
burgh  "  residue  *'  also.  Agrjcultutal  lectures  and  the  travelling 
expenses  and  fees  pf  county  stud^nt^  ^t  (Glasgow  Technical 
CoDeige  are  fiho  paid  for  from  the  same  soiirp^,.  ,  . , ,  .,, ,  - 
.'/f  **%^rr;?^'^-c^^'5^  is  ^^^  i^.r^^^i^^^ps  C9i^pject^,witl^ 


tlie(ib«ni;iztJBitata«iAUDivttli  tUfiiRiHBa^aln^AeeGdledbnaanBiiimi 
£iets<h»Yeid)t  ttieir>tr«iCB9'iA  ijodeiitMa  jaiid>tiininli>ibutbfigi)epu^ 
intcffestiareiiranaiiiiB  in  acitsenl  fflacpsJoLtho  ili^  06  A/q^iSaaxai 
builtiirbm  thcr>F6rtli>tt)  ttt  ici^jrdb,  la»i  canning  aiongjtke  mrili 
ofithftdetichedpeartiiA  of  thtttahiry  flliri'  >hretig>i4Ja«.»oiLthicafltffrri 
pom^mof;  tktjAsoyptyjt^.  KilplatrfrkLT  jOthBnrRmnaii  esHos'^ai^ 
beea-lotindHatjDimtocfas^'CiiinfaeitDBiddiii^  el8ewlMxb.''iTbe 
ahire:  lomliBlifkart  pft  >tdB  k>kiiLSodttiih^.itfanJiiojjyL;wi(.:<Lenmn 
(^LenonockBii"  ficfIdajpi>tiio  JLevte)^'^^  wUiofa  emfaiBQBdtlheoVale  id 
thiel  {..eveii  and.theibasiji>o£JLoch^mtiBdyiov]aUii(B0de]mrI>^-» 
bartoil6hii»,.mps|bfif'Stlr]kig  and-gacts  o£;the'iiii9e&  o£:Rbn^te 
and  Pjevlhq  It  gavGthet^  ob  thejeluidoita  drsated  inr  si74<i>y 
WifJiboit  thfr^Liob  asid  «f j  thi9.<djiijc«d^  idontemedi  fagr •  Cihazsles*  ^. 
bnhis.natiirabioiv,  (Tiifarira^' ;duke>of  lUchiriondc'aml.LeBiinKi 
In,i70i2  thfiI>ennoat«states<iyei)e  ^dtb>thd>ma9rqu9A)of  MoirtrfiQ^ 
The  captive  Wallace  was  conveyed  in  chains^  to>]DtJmibart(m 
Castk^  whenb^  lie  was,  ta^eiBtA^^ABaM\M&Mxi^U?.AR^ 
Brucerjls  said  to^lkaye  ipudtersd  hiarkltcttd  At^XXulbitflJitpKior  to<th« 
battle  U  Bainncjckbum,  aadr.died  at^Clardross.,€^tleiinj:ij29j 
The  Covenanter^  ift  their  flighty  Ircosiltlie /bloody  6M  of  .Kilsosth^ 
where  in  164^  MonHroseihaii  rifrfwrffri;  them;  -wiih  graatl  slaii^tor ^ 
madei their  iway tbrongfa.tl^e scmthmatdiafriots;:  Wfaes^tke  ¥.ori^ 
and;GlyddX}AAil  was  beJfigiexcavatodrs.woiida,iipist^lsrand:Otlier 
weapons  dropped;  by  jthe  <ftigitiVieft/weBei>£0u]ad{,at  Dul^tuiv; 
Jyogethof  wjtljk  skeletons!  Of. liiQii  ttAid  horses;  '2b ithe^Higlklaiid 
pouiatty  the  claiU  o(  MacgDQgDt.4rli  Mocfadmto.jmaide  tbcii] 
home  in  thti  ifaatncisseb,  tRhenoe  th^.deicendtd.i&'ca^^«|)OiK 
the  cat^le^  the  goo^  and  a6metiirt&s  the  psre^na  ofVfheir  Lowtard 
neighbours. 
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See  J. .  Jnripef;  Siist9ry  Ittf  '£)f4miitirM|yftifA'  <Di^bdLff OH^  M86)) ; 


I>unibar1»n\T^tabAxfxyn^  t^4)r  Dumhart&k^'And^ilfU' aiid  Mddsrtt 
(Gla9gDWt  £998) ;  Ancidni  Reeotrds  of^DfUMxfftffniDumbanou^  1896) ^ 
],  Glent  ^utQ^[y^fuP^w^arton  (p^^si;^^  ,,l  ^.;     ,.i    il 

;  iD0MB  WAFTBR*^  a  bmall>  obl^ng.or  bireolar  tableitoihold 
peserveplate^,  loiivefi  and forks^i and  other  li^ceisoeies fbrameol^ 
This: pieces  of  fomjture  'originated  in  Engiaaidi  U>wicrds  t^  «nd 
ol  the  18th. century^' and  some  ekoeedingl3ri ekganti  eaiampleff 
Were  designed  by  ^e^atoh  and  his  school.  '  Tik^  vfen  usual4y 
cincular,  withnhreexiixninislungritien,  sometiine^' surrounded  by 
a>  icontintiou^  or-  intemij^ted'  :pi«Pood- ^laAtery  inj  1  w6od :  ori.  brass* 
ThetsmaiOer  vaiieties  ard  now  mvth'  used  inEiiglaBid  iot  thefdis^ 
play>of  small' silver  bbjetts in  i^RVwing^tofoms:!    rri.  .     r,  :  i    j:      • 

DUM-DOM,  a  town  and  canliOnment  in  Bntishr' India  at  thie 
head- bf  an"  administrative  ^stxbdlviBion  in  the  'district*  of  the 
Twentyt-ionr  ;Pi;fgknas, .  in  dhe  ^prestcfency <  division'  lof '  Bengali 
with  a'^taition.biiitlie>£aatemiBengal  rkilw»y^  4)  .ml  CN.Ec.of 
Calcutta,  "itnw^  the'headQuarters  of  the  Bengaliartiliery^  from 
1783  to>  165^;  whtobhey-  weoe  ticLnsfeivcditD  'MeeibtiaB  aimone 
central  station;  and  its  possession  of  a  cannon  foundry  and: a 
perpyssionoap factory  procused  ifor  ii  thbiisiie  >of .  the  W<oolwlch 
of  India;  Thebairackk-^^dlloibcupied'bysixialljdeJtachmeiitS'r^ 
are  bnck-bnilt  dnd  commodious;  aiidiamflmg  the>Qtber)building$ 
are  St  Stephen's. Protestant  csfauhrh,  a  Romam  Catiiodc  chiipel, 
a  European  and  native  <  hospital  ya^cgid  bazaar -and  anEnglisih 
schooL  ThepopulatSoaiaa  1901: of  North  I>um«-I>^im'was>i$9i6; 
and  of  South  BumKDum  10,904.  li  wks  lat  Dum«(I>iim  that  the 
treaty  of  17^5^  wassignedby  whi^  the  majwdbk)!  Bengal  xatifiod 
the  privileges,  of!  ih^  English,  ;allotwed  Calcutta  tobefDntdfitd, 
arid  bestowed' freiedoiq  of  trade..  On. the  >7th.iof  December; s^oS 
a. serious  '^plosion  'Occurred  by  atcideiit  aJt  .the  iDusti-DuiH 
arsenal,  resulting  in  death  or.  serious  injury  tOi  about  50  niatiT6 
workmen.  •;     -  .-i 

At  the  Dium^DumMfoundry.the  bolloiWhndBedlf' Dum^Dum'' 
(Mark  IV.>  bullets  ?«ferejmanufattui)ed^  tbersiippcfS^d^useof  ^hicb 
by  the  British  during  the  BOet  War  cauft^d  considerable  leomitfent 
in  1899.    Their  .  peculiarity  conaiited)  ia  thiir.(expandij|g  on 

»The  terrA  "dumb.'*  strictly  tneaniAjgr  niiiie  or  deJ8titut6  Of 
speech  (see  Deaf  and  Dufeis),  is>  applied  in  this  and  other  analogoiis 
qases  (d.fr;^mnb-beH.  dwpbrbarac)  a^  cp^^tfpg  thp  ^se»ce  of  sqxd^ 
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impact  and  thusibfeatiDgi'aa  >iisly  fmmiiv  akid  they  IukI  been 
aidDptediin  Iiidian  itdntiei  fighting  owing  to  the  failure,  of  thi 
iiaiial>^7P^  oi  tmUetsita^stop  the  niskcs  vi  fanatical  tribesman. 
Thegr  were not^  miact/ used  duiing  the  Boer  War*  Other  and 
nnpEovised  'forms  of  ez^xoidixig  iniJkt  wore  used  in  India  and 
the  Sudan,  thecctaunone^t  metSiods  of  securing  exp«nsion' being 
Ui  file  dowhadie  Jxniit  until  the  lelid  core  was  exposed  ^tnd  to 
make  Jbngkudinal  silts  •in  the^nickd  envelope.  All  these  forms 
df  bullet  have  come*  to  be  described  odUoqioally,  and  even  in 
dipbinatic  oorrespondeace^  as  "  diim«Kium  bullets/'  and  itheir 
ailieged  use  by  Russian>  tfoops  ia  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of 
1904*1905  formed  the  subject'  of  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  government.  The  pvojpdsals  niade  at  the  second  Hague 
Conferebcetottobid  the  use  of  these  bullets  by  international 
agreement  were  agreed  to  by  all  the  powers  except  Great  Britain 
and  the  Utited  Statesl 

:  DUMESNIU  MARIB  FRANQOISB  (1713-^803),  French  actress, 
whose  real  name  ■  was » Marchawd,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  and 
of  January  ryis.  She  b^gan  !her  stage  career  m  the  provinces, 
whence  she  ^as  ^umttioned  in  r  737  to  make  her  dibtU  at  the 
Com^die  Fzan^aise  as  Cl3rteimiestre  in  Ipkiginie  en  Tauride. 
She  St  onoe  catoe  into  the  front  rank,  playing  CI6opfttre,  Ph^dre, 
Athalie  and  Hermione  with  great  eficict,  and  when  ^e  created 
M6rope  (1743)  Voltaire  says  that  she  kept  the  audi^ice  in  tears 
for  three  successive  acts;  She  retired  from  the  stage  in  r776, 
but  lived  tmtii  the  20th  of  February  1603.  Her  rival,  Qairon, 
having  spoken  iM  of  hdr,  she  authorized  the .  publication  of  a 
Utmowe  de>MarieiFr(m^nu  DwMsnU,  m  Hpame  aux  mimoires 
d'HippolyteClairan  {iSoo). 

D9IIFRIB8  (Gadic,  ^'  the  fort  in  the  copse  ■'),  a  royal  and 
parliamentary  biugh  and  cafntal  of  the  cotmty,  Pumfriesshire, 
Scotland.  It  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nith,  about  8  m.  from 
the  Solway  Firth  and  81  m.  S.£.  of  Glasgow  by  the  Glasgow  & 
South-Western  tiilway.  Pop.  (1891)  16,675;  (1901)  17,079- 
Dumfries  is  beautifully'  atuated  and  is  due  of  the  handsomest 
6}unty  towns  in  Scotland.:.  The  churches  and  chapelB  ofMhe 
Presbyterian  and  other  communions  jure^  majay  of  them^  fine 
buildings.  St  Mithael's  (i746>>  a  stately  pile,  was  the  church 
which  Robert  Bums,  attended,  and  in  its  churchyard  he  was 
buried,  his.  remaixils  being  transferred  in  1S15  to  the  magnificent 
mausoleum^  erected  in^  the  seuth^-east  comer,  where  idso  lie  his 
yiMCf  Jean  Armour^  and  sevenal  members  of  his  family.  .The 
Gothid  diurch  of  Oreyf  tiars  (1866-1867)  occupies  the  site  partly 
of  a  Franciscan  monastery  and  partly  of  the  old  castle  of 
the  town-  Oml  the  site  of  St  Maiy's  (1837-1839), '-4J«o  Gothic, 
at6od.  the  small  chapel  raised  by  Christiana,  sister. of  Robert 
Bmoe,^  to  the  niemoiy  oi  her  husband,  Sir  Christoph^  Seton, 
who  had  been. executed  on  the  spot  by  Ikin^ard  I.  St  Andrew's 
(1811-^813)^  in  the  Romanesque  style,  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  which  alsb  serves  as  the  pixHrathedral  of  the  diooese  of 
Galloway;  .... 

r  Besidea  numerous  schools,,  there  is  an.  admirably  equipped 
Academ3r.  The  old  iiuftrmary  buikling  is  now  occupied  by  St 
Joseph's 'CoHegey  a  Qommertial  academy  of  the  Marist  Brother** 
hood,  in  ooanexioa  with  which  there  is  a  novitiate  for  the  training 
of  members  of  the  order  for  missionary  service  at  home  or  abroad. 
In  the  middle  1  of  the  market-place  stajids  the  old  town  hall^ 
with  red  tower  and)  cupola,  known  from  its'Situation  as  the  Mid 
Steeple,  btult  by  Tobias  Bachupi  of  Alloa  (1708).  The  new  town 
hall  and  post-office  are  ilear  the  uppermost  faridgs.  The  county 
buildings,  in  Bucdetich  Street,  are  an  imposing  example  of  the 
Scots  Baraoial ^t>ie.  TO:Mr  Andrew  Carnegie  and  Mr  and  Mrs 
M'Kie  of  Moat  ^Hbuse  was  due  the  free  Hbrary,  The  diaritable 
institutions  include  Moorhead's  hospital  (1753)  for  reduced 
KooBeboldei^'lhe  Doffiiriesshir^  and  Galloway  royal' infirmary, 
dating  fmm  1778,  biyt  now  housed  in  a  fine  edifice  in  the  northern 
Itaiiaa  style;  the  Crichton  royal  institution  for  the  insane, 
founded  by  Dr:  James-  Crichton  of  Friars  Carse,  and  supple- 
mented, in  .1948.  by  the  Southern  Counties-  asylu^;  the  new 
infiimary,-  a;  handsome  buHding;  th6i  contagious  diseases 
hospital,  the.  hKlustri'Al  h<Hne  for  orphan  and  Restitute  giris  and  a 
nurses'  homfe.  "The  Tbedtft  Rbyil,  rdcoristrotted  in  1SV6,  datea 


frbm  1787.  Hums  composiidd'teverid  pr6logues  aAd  epilbgues  for 
some  «tf 'its  actors' dnd  actresses.  Among  other  public  buildings 
arethe^a^iembly  roomsj  St  George's  hall,  the  volunteer  drill  hall, 
and  the  Crichton  Institutiim  chapel,  completed  at  a  cost  of 
£30^000*  The  corpomtion  owns  the  water  supply,  public  baths 
and  wash-houses  and  the  gasworks.  In  front  of  Greyfriars 
church  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Bums,  unvdied  ih  1882,  and 
there  is  also  a  monument  to  Charies,  third  duke  of  Queensberry. 
The  Nith  is  crossed  by  three  bridges  and  the  railway  viaduct. 
The  bridge,  whkh  is  used  for  vehicular  traffic,  dates  from  r7go- 
1794.,  •  Devorgilla's  bridge,  below  it,  bu3t  of  stone  hi  1280, 
originally  consisted  of  nine  arches  (now  reduced  to  three),  and 
is  reserve  in  spite  of  its  massive  appearance  for  fbotpassengeis 
only,  as  is  dso  the  suspension  bridge  opened  in  1875. 

Dumfries,  Annan,  Kirkcudbright,  Lochmaben  and  Sanquhar — 
th6  *^  Five  Carlins  ^  Of  Bums's  Election  Ballads— combine  to 
return  one  memb^  to  Parliament.  As  a  parBamentary  bur^ 
Dumfries  includes  Marwelltown,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
which  otherwise  belongs  to  Eirkcudlmghtshire. 

The  leading  industries  comprise  manufactures  of  tweeds, 
hosiery,  clogs,  baskets  and  leather,  besides  the  timber  trade, 
nursery  gardening  and  the  making  of  machinery  and  iron 
implements.  Dumfries  markets  for  cattle  and  sheep,  hdd  weekly, 
iand  for  horses,  held  five  times  annually,  have  always  ranked  with 
the  best,  and  there  is  also  a  weekly  market  for  pork  during  the 
fire  months  beginning  with  November.  The  sea-bome  trade  is 
smaU  compared  with  what  it  was  before  the  railway  came. 

Although  Dumfries  was  the  site  of  a  camp  of  the  Selgovian 
Britons,  nothing  is  known  of  its  history  until  long  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Romans.  William  the  Lion  (d.  12 14)  made 
it  a  royal  burgh,  but  the  oldest  existing  charter  was  granted  by 
Robert  II.  in  1395.  The  town  became  embroiled  in  the  struggles 
that  ended  in  the  indepdid^nce  of  Scotland.  It  favoured  the 
daims  to  the  throne,  first  of  John  Baliol — whose  mother  Devor- 
gilla,  daughter  of  Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  had  done  much  to 
promote  its  prosperity  by  building  the  stone  bridge  over  the  Nith 
— and  then  of  the  Red  Cbhiyn,  as  against  those  of  Robert  Bruce, 
who  drew  his  support  from  Annandale.  When  Edward  I. 
besieged  Carlaverock  Castle  in  1300  he  lodged  in  the  Franciscan 
tnonastety,  which,  six  y^ars  later  (loth  of  February  1306),  was 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Comyn  (see  ROBEttt  XBt  Bruce). 
From  this  time  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  i6th  century  the  bur^ 
was  exposed  to  frequent  raids,  both  from  freebooters  on  the 
English  side  and  from  partisans  of  the  turbulent  chiefs — 
Douglaises,  Maxwells,  Johnstoties.  The  Scottish  sovereigns, 
however,  did  not  wholly  neglect  Dumfries.  James  IV.,  James  V., 
Mary  and  her  son  each  visited  it.  James  VI.  was  royally  enter- 
tained on  the  3rd  of  Aaigust  1617,  and  afterwards  presented  the 
seven  incorporated  trades  with  a  silver  gun  to  encourage  the 
craftsmen  in  the  practice  of  musketry.  The  competition  for  this 
cannon-shaped  tube,  now  preserved  in  the  old  town  hall,  took 
place  annually-^with  a  great  festival  every  seven  years — until 
1831.  John  Mk3aie  (1759-1836),  a  native  of  Dumfries,  com- 
memorated the  gathering  in  an  excellent  humorous  poem 
called  "The  Siller  Gun."  Though  in  sympathy  with  the 
Covenanters,  the  town  was  the  scene  of  few  incidents  comparable 
to  those  which  took'  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  shire. 
The  Union  with  England  was  so  unpopular  that  liot  only  did  the 
proyost  vote  against  the  measure  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
but  the  articles  were  burned  (20th  of  November  1706)  at  the 
Market  Cross  by  a  body  of  Cameronians,  amidst  the  approving 
chefers  of  the  inhabitants.  In  both  17^5  and  1745  Dumfries 
remained  apathetic.  Prince  Charles  Edward  indeed  occupied 
the  town,  holding  his  court  in  a  building  afterwards  known  as 
the  Commercial  Hotel,  levying  £2000  tribute  money  and  re- 
quisitioning 1000  pairs  of  shoes  for  hJs  Highlanders,  by  way  of 
punishing  its  contumacy.  But,'  in  a  false  alarm,  the  Jacobites 
suddenly  retreated,  and  a  few  years  later  the  town  wits  reimbursed 
by  the  State  for  the  Pretender*s  extortions.  The  most  interesting 
event  in  the  history  of  Dumfries  Is  its  connexion  with  Bums, 
for  the  poet  resided  here  frbm  December  1791  tiD  his  death  on 
the  2  ist  of  Jtdy  1 796.  *  The  house  in  v^dihe  died  is^till  stancfing. 
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The  picturesque  ruins  of  Carlahrerock  -  GabtlefNthe  ''EHbq- 
gowan ''  of  Guy  Mannering — are  8-in*  to  \h»  soutli.  .Abbve  dip 
entrance  are  the  arma  o£  the  Maxwelbi.eairls  ci  Nithsdale,  to  whoet 
descendant,  the  duchess  oi  Norfolk,  it  beWngs.  The  castle,  which 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  (tfesery4.tion,  ifc'built  of  red  sandstone, ' 
on  the  site  of  a  fortress  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the>6th 
century,  of  which  nothing  now  remain^.  In  pltui<  it  is  a  triangle, 
protected  by  a  double  moat,  and  ha»  round  ioi^en  at  thie  angka. 
Part  of  the  present  structure  is  believed  to  da;te  from  1220  and 
once  sheltered  William  Wallace.  It  withstood  .£dward  I/s 
siege  in  1300  for  two  days,  although  garci&ooied  by  only  sixty  men. 
In  the  troublous  times  that  followed  it  qft^i  changed  handi.  In  i 
1570  it  fell  into  disrepair,  but  was  restored,  and  in  1641  was: 
besieged  for  the  last  time  by  the  Covenantiers.  - 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-weat  of  Dumfries  lies  Linduden 
Abbey^  ''an  old  ruin,"  says  Bums,  **m  a  sweet  situatioa  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cluden  and  the  Nith.''  Ori^nally  the  abbey 
was  a  convent,  founded  in  tl^  12th  centaury,  but  converted  two 
centuries  later  into. a  collegiate  church  by.  Archibald,  earl  of 
Douglas.  The  remains  of  the  choir  and  south  transept  disdose 
rich  work  of  the  Decorated  style. 

DUMFRIESSHIRE*  a  border  county  of.  Scotland,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Solway  Firth,  S.E.  by  Cumberland,  E.by  Roxburghr 
shire,  N«  by  the  shires  of  Lanark,  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  and  Wi, 
by  Ayrshire  and  Kirkcudbrightshire..  Its  area  is  686,302  acres 
or  1072  sq.  m.  The  coast  line  measures  21  m.  The  county 
slopes  very  gradually  from  the  BOyQuotainous  district^  in  the 
north  down  to  the  sea,  lofty  hills  alternating  in  parts  with 
stretches  of  tableland  or  rich  fertiJjB  holms.  At  various  points 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Solway  are  tracts  of  moss  land,  like 
Craigs  Moss,  Lochar  Moss  and  Longbridge  Moor  in  the  west,  and 
Nutberry  Moss  in  the  east,  all  once  under  .wa^er,  but  now  largely 
reclaimed.  The  principal  mountains  pccur  ^ear  th^  northern 
boundaries,  the  highest  being  White  Copmb  (26J95  f^).  Hart 
Fell  (2651),  Saddle.  Yoke  (2412),  SwaUe  Fell  (a3.8(9)fcLowther 
Hills  (2377),  Queensberry  (2285),  which  gives  his  secondary  title 
to  the  duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  title  of  marquess  to  a  brancl^ 
of  the  house  of  Douglas,  and  ^ttrick.  Pen  (2269).,  The  thi;^ 
longest  rivers  are  the  Nith,  the  Annan  and  the  £sk,  the  basing 
of  which  form  the  great  daks  by  which  the  county  is  deft  froni 
north  to  south — ^Nithsdale,  Annandale  and  EskdaJe.  From  the 
point  where  it  enters  Dumfriesshire,  16  m.  from  its  source  neax 
Enoch  Hill  in  Ayrshire,  the  coiu:se  of  the  Nith  is  mainly  south- 
easterly till  it  enters  the  Solway,  a  few  miles, below  Pumfries^ 
Its  total  length  i^  65  nu^  and  its  chief  affluents  are^  on  the  right, 
the  Kello,  Euchan,  Scar,  Quden  and  Cargen,  and,  on  the. left;, 
the  Crawick,  Carron.and  Campie,  The  Annan  rise^  near  the 
Devil's  Beef  Tub,  a  remarkable  chasm  in  the  fax  north,  an,d 
after  flowing  about  40  m.,  mainly  in  a  aoujt,l^rly  course^  it  enters 
the  Solway  at  Barnkirk  headland.  It  xepeives^  on  the  right, 
the  Kinnel  (reinforced  by  the  A^),  and,  on  the  left,  the  Moffat, 
the  Dryfe  and  the  Milk,  From  the  confluence  of  ih0  White  £sk 
(rising  near  Ettrick  Pen)  and  the  Black  Esk  (risilig  near  Jock's 
Shoulder,  1754  ft.)  the  Esk  flows  in  a  gradually  ^uth-easterly 
direction  till  it  crosses  the  Border,  whence  it  sweeps  to  the  S.W. 
through  the  extreme  north-western  territory  of  Cumberiand 
and  falls  into  the  Solway.  Of  its  total  course  of  43  m.,  la  belong 
to  Uie  White  Esk,  20  are  of  the  Esk  pst)(ier«t)Scotfi[6h,SQttiand 
10  are  of  the  stream  in  its  English. courser  On  the  right  the 
Wauchope  is  the  chief  affluent,  and  on. the  left  it  r-eceivesthe 
Megget,.  Ewes,  l^irra^  and  Line— ^e  last  being  aa  English 
tributary.  Other  rivers  are  the  Lochar  (i3  m»),  the  Kirtle 
(17)  and  the  Sark  (12),  all  flowing  into  the  Solway.  Fot  one 
mile  of  its  course  the  Esk,  and  for  7  m.  of  itis  course  the  Sark,  form 
the  boundaries  between  Dumfriesshire  and  Cuxnberland.  XiOch 
Skene  in  the  north  (1750  ft.  above,  the  sea),  the  group  of  locha 
around  Lochmaben,  and  Loch  Urr  in  the  west,  only  part  of 
which  belongs  to  Dumfriesshire,  are.tbe  pri^cip^.l^kes.  There 
are  few  glens  so  named  in  the  shire,  but  the  passes  of  DaLveen^ 
Enterkin  and  Menock,  leading  up  from  Nithsdak  to  the  Lowther 
and  other  lulls,  yield  to  few  glens  in  Scotland  in  the  wild  grandeur 
of  their  scenery.    For  part  of  the  way  Enterkin  ,Pa«$  runsi 


'between  mduntains  rising  sheer  from  the  bum. to  a  height  of 
nearly  2000  ft.  J^ch  Skene  finds  an  outlet  in  tail  Burn,  the 
watej;  of  which  at  a  sbofft. distance  from  the  lake  leaps  frbma 
height  ci  200  ft.  in  a  ^e  w»lierfail,  kno^wn  as  the  Grey  Mane's 
Tail.  A  much  smaller  btit  picturesque  fall  of  the  same  name> 
also  known  as  Crichope  Lixin,  pccurs  on  the  Crichope  near 
ThomhiU. ,  Mineral  waters  are  found  at  Moffat^  HartfeilSpa, 
some  thtee  milea  farther  north,  Ckoebum  and  Brow  on  the 
Solway. 

•  Geology.^^The  greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Dumfries  belongs 
to  the  Silurian  tableland  of  the  south  of  Scotland  which  contains 
representatives  of  all  the  divisions  of  that  system  from  the  Arenjg 
to  the  Ludlow  rocks.  By  far  the  largest  arfea  is  <>ccup5ed  by  strata 
of  Tarannoti  and  Llandovery  age  which  cover  a  belt  of  country 
from  20  to  atj  m.  across  from  Dnimlanrig  Castle  in  the  north  to 
Torthorwald  m  the  south.  Consisting  of  massive  grits,  sometimes 
conglomeratic,  g;reywackes,  flags  and  shales,  these  beds  are  repeated 
by  mnumerable  f<^s  frequently  inverted,  strikiilff  N.E.  and  S.W". 
and  usuaHy  dipping  towards  the  N.W.  In,  the  ihidst  of  this  belt 
there  are  lenticular  bands  of  older  strata  gf  Arenig,  Llandeilo, 
Caradoc  and  Llandovery  age  composed  of  fine  sediments  such  as 
cherts,  black  and  grey  shales,  white  clays  and  flags,  which'  come 
to  the  surface  alon^  anticlinal  folds  and  yield  abunqant  cTaptolttes 
characteristic  of  tnese  divisions.  These  black  shale  bands  are 
typioallv  developed  in  MoSatdale;- indeed  the  three  typi^l  section^ 
(^hosen  by  Professor  Lapworth  tp  illustrate  his  thiiee.  great  groups 
— (i)  the  Glenkill  shales  (Vwer  Llandeilo),  (2)  the  Hartfell  shah^f 
CGaradoc),(3)  Birkhifl  rfiales' (Lower  Llandovery  )^-occur  respectively 
in  the  Glenkill  Bum  north  of  Kirkmlchae);  on  Hanfdl  and  in  Dobbs 
Linjk  near  St  Mary's  Loch.in  the  faasia  of  !the  river  Aonaii.  In  the 
extreme .  N.W^  pt  the  county  between  DrumUnrif  Castle  and 
Dalveen  Pass  in  the  S.  and  the  Spango  and  Kello  W^ens  on  the 
N.,  there  is  a  broad  developmeiit  of  Arenig.  Llandeilo  and  Caradoc 
stmcsi  represented  by  Radiolarian  cherts,  black  shales,  gnt^,  con- 
glotHemtest  greywadm  and  cbaiea  wbioh  vise  IbiiKi  underneath  the 
cpjtial  Tarannon  belt,  an^  fUre.'rqp^sAed  by  Aanumefable  folds. '  Jn 
the  cores  of  the  arches  of  Aremg  cherts  there  are  diabase  lavas, 
ttlffs  and  agglomerdtes  which  are  typically  represented  on  Bail  Hilj 
E.  of  Kirkoonnel.  Along  the  soudiem  marghi  of  the  Tarannon  belt, 
the-Wtnlockand  LudiDiwrockflrjiQik)W<in'norii]al'OtdQrrthe  bburidary 
between  the  t^  being  defined  b^  a  line  exliendingirom  the  h^»d  of 
t^ie  Ewes  Water  in  ^skdale,  S,.W.  by  Lockerbie  to-Mouswald.  Thw 
cohsist  of  greywackes,  flags  and  shales  with  bands  of  dark  graptolite 
shates.'tHv  finer  sediments  behig  dfien  well  cleaved.  They  are  like- 
wise repeated  by  inverted  folds,  the  axial  planet  being'  Usually 
Inclined  to  tlpu^  Sv£.^  Th^  Silurian  tabkland  in  the  IN.W.  of  the 
county  IS  pierced  by  intrusive  igneous  rpcks  in  the  iorpi  of  dikes  and 
bosses,  which  are  regarded  as  of  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  age, 
Of  these,  the  granite  mass  of  Spango  Water,  N.E.  of  Kirkconncl,  IS 
an  sunsDent  einampleu  Mimd  tne  N.W.  margin  of  the  county,  on  the 
N^  side  of  the  faulty  boun<fiqg.ithe  ^Eudan:  tabAelasid,  .the  Lower 
Old  R^d  Sandstp^ne  occurs,. where  it  consists  of  san^tones  and  co|h 
elomerate^  associated'  with  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks..  The 
Ubper  Old  Red  Sandstone  forms  a  narrow  strip  on  the  soutA  side 
ot  the  Silqrian  tabkdand,  tssting^Ukiconlfortiiably '  on  tlie  SiluWaU 
rocksiand  passMMf  upwards  tato  the  Catrboniferous  foiknataon.*  It 
stretches  f roin ,  the  county .  boundary .  E,  of .  the  Ewes  .Water;, ,  S» W^ 
by  Langhplm  t6  BWenswark.  Along  this  line  the^  .Upper  Red 
sandstones  and'shales  it^  overfeid' by  a 'thin  ^ne  of  Vblcanic  rbiiks 
which  point  td'eontemipohttieofisveAeafiic' action  in  ifiis  regioh  at 
the  heginpiii^  ol  the  CarhontifinoH^.ptesttHLi  Some  of  the  vents  frottl 
which  these  igneous  materials  may  have  been  discharged  are  found 
alpng  the  watershed  between  Liddesdale  and  Teviotdale  in  Rox* 
burgnsMre. '  The  Mrata  of  Carboniferoifs  age  are  found  in  three 
areas:  (i)  between  Skmiuhalrand  Kirki^nnd,  (2)  at  Clodeburn  nestr 
ItiomhilU  (3)  in  the  district  between*  Liddesdifa  and  RuthwelL 
In  the  first  two  instances  (Sauoquhar  and  Th<)rn)iilO  the  Carboniferous 
sediments  liein  hollows  worn  out  61  the  old  Silurian  tableland.  In  the 
Sanquhar  basin  the  strata  belong:  to  the  Coal  Measures,  and  incUide 
several  valuable  coal^seatai*  wllvch  al%  IpMtobly-  the  southern  jpro^ 
longations  of' the  members  of 'thia.dndeionion  Ayrshire.  At  the 
SJE.  limit  of  the  Sanquhar  Coalfield  there  are  patches  :of  the  C^* 
boniferous  Limestone  series,  buf  towftfas'the  N* , these,  are  ovc^l^ipped 
by  the  Coal  Measures  which  thus  rest  directly  on  the  Silurian 'plat- 
form; At  Closebum  andBar^rtatUe^  are  beds  bf  marine  limestone; 
associated  with  iandstonesi  and  dlales.whkdi  prbbdbly  represent 
oaarine  bands  in  the  O^bomferou^  LinfiefitaBe. aeries.  The  mosl 
important  development  of  CVrponiferoua  strata  occurs  between 
Liddesdale  and  Ruth  well.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Lidael  and  the  Esk 
the  foHo^ng  ifonee  are  represented^  wmch  are  ^rven  in  ascending 
order:  (i)  Tnn  Whita  Sandstdnei  '(a),  the  eementstone  group,  (3) 
the  Fell  Sandston^,  (4ythc^  Glencfirtholm  volcania  group,  (5)  Marine 
limestone  group  with  Coal-seam?;  (6)  Millstone  Grit,  (7)  Rqwanburn 
Coal  group,  (^  Byreburn  coat  ^oup,  (9)  Red  Sandstones  of  Canonbi^ 
yielifing  plahts'charactei'istib  of  i:he  Upper  Coal  Measures.  The  coal- 
seams  of  die  Rowanl^urn  fiisld.  have  been  chiefly  wrought,  and  in 
view  of  thpir  exhaufti9»/bo^;)iaM^>been,aMnk  to  prove  dh^  OQato 
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beneath  the  r^.,  sandstone,, of  .uppgr^CarbofiUerQUs  ag«.  .  From  a 
palaeontological  point  6\  view  the  Clencajtholm  volcanic  zone. is  pf ; 
'80^ial  hiterest,  iiB  the  i^lc^teoiis  ^hale  associated  with  the  tufTs  has 
yiekiod  a  lacge  Aumbeir  ofmew  species! of  lislies;  decapod  crustaceans,  i 
phyUopods  ^n4:9corp^)i^t  The  TmsBio  roolca  rest  mtcoiifomiably  i 
on  all  older  fprmatioas.  within  the  county..  In  the  tj^^^ct  ^long  the 
Sofwaty  Firth  they  Impose  on  the  fblded  an/a  eroded  edg^  of  tlje 
Carboniferous  -stralk,  ^hd  wheii  traced  westwaVds  to  the  Uumf'ries 
baam  *  they  inest  directly  -on  the  ■  Silurian  platform.  They  occur  In 
five  areaA^  ,{l^  between.  Annan  and  the  imouth  oi  the  £sk,  (2)  the 
Dumfries  basin,  (3)  the  Thornhill  basin,  (4)  at  Lochmaben  and  Corn- 
cockle Moor,. (5}  a^  Moffat.  The  strata  consist  of  breccias,  f^lse- 
bedded  sand^toAes  and  marlis,  tnC'^ndstones  being  ej^tensively 
quarried  for  building  purpo^s.  In  the.  s^dstones  of  Corncockle 
Moor  reptilian '  footprints  have  b^a  obtained.  In  the  Thornhill 
basin  there  1$  a,  thin  2one  of  volcanic  rocks  at  the  base,  of  x\i\%  series 
which  are  evidently  on  the  horizon  of  the  lavas  beneath  the  Mauch- 
Hhe  sandstones  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  Sanquhar  basin  there  are  small 
outliers  of  lavas  probably  of  this  age  and  several  vents  filled  with 
agglomerate  from  which  these  igneous  matenaU  in  the  ThornhiU 
basin  may  have  been  deifived.  There  are  several  striking  examples 
of  basalt  dikes  of  Tert;iary  age,  ope  having  been  traced  from  the 
Lead  Hill^  south-east  by  Mofifat,  across  .Eskdalemuir  to  the  English 
border, 
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Climate  and  Indusfrief^-^Tht  cUmntie  is  mild,  with  a  mean 
yearly  temperatuite  of  48"*  F.  (Jamiary,  38*5**;  July,  59*  S*"), 
and  the  aYBiage  annual  rainf^is  53  ins!.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  centuiy  farmers  be^an  to  raise  stock  for  the  south, 
and  a  himdred  yefirs. later  20|Ooo;head  of  heavy  cattle  were 
8Qi»t  annually  to  the  English  markets.  The  Galloways,  which 
were  the  breed  in  vogue  at  firdt,  hiave  been  to  a  large  extent 
Replaced  by'  sborthprns  and  A3rrshire  dairy  cattle.  Sheep 
breeding,  of  later  origjih,  ka&  attained  tQiem^rkable  dimensions, 
th^  walks  in  the  higher  l^liy  cotmtty  being  given  over  to  Chevfots^ 
and  the  richer  pasttire  of  the  low^lyinig  farms'  being  reserved 
for  half-bted  lambs,  a  cross  of  Cheviots  ^nd  Ljcicesters  or  other 
long-wooUed  rams^,  Pig-feeding»  onceimportant^  has  declined 
before  the  in^ports  of  bac<>n  from  foreign  cduntries^  H6rstt* 
breeding  is  pursued  on  a  cdnsiderabte  ,scal6.  Grain  crops,  of 
which  oats  are  the  principal,  show*  a  downward  tendency.  Arable 
farms .  range,  f roin  ;qq  acres  to  300  acres,  and  pastoral,  from 
300  to  3000  acres. 

In  general  the  maiiufs^rtiiries  are  only  of  local  importance  and 
mostly  confined  to  Dumfries  atid  a  -few  of  the  larger  towns. 
Langholm  1$  fampus  for  its! tweeds;  breweries  and  distilleries 
are  found  at  Annan^  Sanquhar  and  elsewhere;  some  shipping 
is  carried  on  at  Annan  and  Ditmfrif»;  and  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  Nith  ahd  Annan  and  the  Solway  Firth  are  of  valUe. 

Comtnunicafions. — ^Tbe  Glasgow.  &  South-Westerii  railway 
from  Glasgow  to  Carliste  nios  through  Nithsdaie,  pracrically 
following  the  course  of  the'  river,  and  lower  Annandale  to  the 
Border.  Tbe  Caledonian  raOwky  runs  through  Annandale, 
throwing  off  at  Beattock  a  small  branch  to  Moffat,  at  Ix>ckecbie 
9.  cross-country  Una  to.DumfrieS)  ajid  at  Kirtlebridge  a  line 
that  ultimately  crosses  the  S<^w«y  to  Bo^^me^. '  From  Dtunfrieid 
westwards  tjiere  is  communicattioh  with  Castle  Dou^^as,  Kirkcud- 
bright, Newton  Stewajrt,  Stranraer  and  Portpatrict,  The 
North  British  Railway  s^nds  a  short  line  to  .Langholm  from 
Riddinga  Junction  in  Cumbertand,  giving  access  to  Cariisle 
and,  by  th^e  Waverley  roiite,  to  Edinburgh.  There  is  also  coach 
seTvice  between  various  points,  as  from  Dumfries  to  New  Abbey 
and  Dalbeattie,  and  from  LaAgholm.  to  Eskdatonuir. 

Popul<Uion^  ond  iGavernmerU.-^^Tbie  po^Hxlation  in  tdgt  was 
74,^45,  and' in  1901,  72^71;  When  there  ^ere'176  persons  who 
spoke  Gaelic  ajad  EogEsh^  The  chief  towns  are  Annan  (pop. 
in  190^,  A309)r  Duuxfries  (14*444) jf  LanghoUn  .(3x42),  Lockerbie 
(a35&)  and  Moffat  (2155).  The  oountyretums  one  member  to 
^rtiament.  Dumfries,  the  couWy;toT^;  Atinati,  Lochmaben 
ah4  Sanquhat  are  roy^l 'burghs;  Dwiifries.  fonifs  a  sheriffdom 
with  the  sl^T^  of  Kirkicndbright,and  Wigtown,  and  theise  is^pi 
resident  sheriff-substitute'  at  Dumfries^  who  sits  alsd  at  Annan, 
Langholm  awd  Lockerbie.  .  The  sfrite.  is  under  sdiOol-bOard 
jurisdiction,  "and  some  of  the \publt<i  schopls.,  earn  grants  for', 
higher  educatipn. . .  The  cqunty  council.  fLod  most,  of  the  borougjh 
councils  give  :t^e  bulk  of  the  If  rdsidueVi^giraBt  io  the  county 
cbmmititee  oui  secottdaiy  educntiionv  Wfddt'  i^  thus'  enabled. 


f  assisting  buildings  schemes,  to  ^Mdl^e  high  sdiods,  to 
ptovide  bursdries  aoid  at>paratuis,  and  to  carry  on  science  and 
tediBical  dassesj  embnsdng  Agriculture,  daifyiiig  (at  Kilmarnock 
Dairy  school)' and  practical  chemi^ry.-  Thdre  ate  academies 
at  Dumfries,  Anntan,  Moffat  and  other  centres. 

HiOoryl^Tho  British  tribe  which  inhabited  dii^  part  of 
Scotland  wa^  called  by  the  RomansSelgovae.  They  have  left 
many  signs  of  the&  presence,  such'  as  hiQ  forts  in  the  north, 
stone  circles  (as  in  Dunscore  and  Eskdalemuir),  camps  (Diyfes- 
dalle),  tumitdi  and  cairns*  (Closebuhi),  and  sciUptured  stoneis 
(Domock). '  The  cmintry  around'  Mo&t '  especially  is  rich  in 
remains.  At  H(H3rwood,  Ator  Dumfries,  there  stand  the  relk 
of  the  grove  of  sacred  oaks  from  which  the  piUce  derived  its 
name,  and  a  stone  circle  known  locally  as  the  Twelve  Apostles. 
In  the  parish  church  of  Ruthwell  (pron.  Riwel:  the  "  rood,  or 
cross,  well ")  is  preserved  aa  andent  cro^s  which  teOs  in  Runic 
diaracters  the  story  of  the  Citidfijdoh.  Tliere  are  traces  of  the 
Roman  poads  whldi  ran  by  Dalveen  Pass  into  Clydesdale  and 
up  the  Annan  to  Tweeddale,  and  at  Biriens  is  one  of  the  best- 
preserved  exiamples  of  a  Roman  camp.  Roman  altars,  urns 
and  coins  are  found  in  many  places.  Upon  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Romans,  the  Selgovae  were  conquered  by  Scots  from  Ireland, 
who,  however,  fused  with  the  natives.  The  Saxon  conquest  of 
Dumfriesshire  does  not  seem  to  hav^  been  thorough,  the  people 
of  Nithsdaie  and  elsewhere  maintdning  their  Celtic  institutions 
up  to  the  time  of  David  I. 

A^  a  Border  coimty  Dumfriesshire  was  the  scene  of  stirring 
deeds  at  various  epochs,  especially  in  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce. 
Edward  I.  besieged  Carlaverock  Castle,  and  the  factions  of  Bruce 
(who  was  lord  Of  Annandale),  John  Com3m  and  John  Baliol  were 
at  constaint  feud.  The  Border  clans,  as  haughty  and  hot-headed 
as  the  Gads  farther  north,  were  always  at  strife.  TTiere  is  record 
of  a  bloddy  fight  in  Dryfesdale  in  1 593,  when  the  Johnstones  slew 
700  Maxwells,  and,  overtaking  the  fugitives  at  Lockerbie,  there 
massacred  most  of  the  remnant.  These  Actions  embroiled  the 
dalesmen  until  the  i8th  century.  The  highlands  of  the  shire 
afforded  retreat  to  the  persecuted  Covenanters,  who,  at  Sanquhar, 
published  in  16S0  their  declaration  against  the  king,  anticipating 
the  principles  of  tie  **  glorious  Revolution  *'  by  several  years. 
Prince  Charles  Edward's  ambition  left  the  shire  comparatively 
untouched,  for  the  Jacobite  sentiment  made  little  appeal  to  the 
people. 

Dumfriesshire  is  inseparably  connected  -vrith  the  name  of 

Robert  Bum6,  who  farmed  at  Elli^land  on  the  Nith  for  three 

years,  and  ^peht  the  last  five  ye^rs  of  his  Hfe  at  Dumfries. 

Thomks  Carlyle  was  bom  at  Ecdefecfaan,  in  a  house  still  standing, 

and  was  buried  beside  his  parents  in  the  kifkyard  of  the  old 

Secession  diurch  (now  the  United  Free).    His  ftinri  of  Craigen- 

piittock  was  left  to  Edinburgh  University  in  order  to  found  the 

John  Welsh  bursaries  in  classics  and  mathematic$. 

See  W.  M'DoWaW,  Hhtory  of  the  Burgh  of  Dumfries  (Edinburgh, 
X687);  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Dumfries  and  GaU&way  (Edinburgh 
and  London,  'l89^) ;  }*  Micdoliald  a!nd  J.  Barbour,  nirrena  and  Us 
AfUiquilfcs  (Dumfries,  1897)^  Sir  William  Fraser,  The  Book  cf 
Carlaverock  (Edinburgh,  1873);  ^^  Douglas  Book  (Edinburgh, 
18S5;;  The  Annandale  Book  (Edinburgh,  1894);  0.  Ndlson, 
Annandale  uhder  the  Bruo^s  CAnnan,  1887};  C.  T.  Ramage,  Dnim- 
hnrig  Castle  and  ^  Douglases  (Dumfries,  1876). 

DOMICH&Y^  JOHANNES  <iS33-i8o4)i  German  £gyptoh>gist, 
was  bom  near  Oik>ssglogau.  He  studied  philoiolgy  and  theology 
in  Berlin  asid'  Bre^ii.  Subsequently  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Lepdus  and  Bruigsdi,'  ahd  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Egyptian  infidriptions.  'He'  travelled  Widely  in  Egypt,  and 
published  his  restilts  in  a  liusnber  of  impK>rtant^  books.  In  1872 
he  was  chOsen  prof edsor  of  Egyptology  at  Strassburgf .  The  value 
of  hib  work  coiisists  not  only  in  the  stores  of  material  which  he 
collected,  but  also  in  the  success  with  Which  he  dealt  with  many  of 
the  problems  raised  by  the  ibserit>tion5. 

Among  his  W6fks  are  Bauurkunde  des  Tempds  ion  Dendera  (1865) ; 
Geograp&schelnsckrifien  aUdgyptiscker  DenkmSUr  (4  vo^.,  1865-^ 
1835);.  AUdgyp^iSfhe  KaUnderinschrifkn  (1866).;  AMgypL  Tem^ 
pelinschHfien..,{2:  vols,.  .1867);  HistorisM^  Jnschripen  .altdppt. 
Denkmaler  fz.  vols.,  1867-1869);  BaugeschtchU  und  Beschretbung 
deS  Denderaiempds  l[Stnissburg,  1877);  Die-  Oasen  der  Hhyschen 
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Wuste  (iSjSir\Di£  kaien4(wchen  (Merffi9Ui$fef$  van  Me^i»ete-Ugb% 
(i8S0;  Geich.  des  alien  Aegypten  Mj^'i^sl);  Vet  GroBpatast  des 
Paiuarnenapinderthebanis3iatNekropioHi{iBS^-tSi)ji): 
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DVfUmttR,  ERNST  LUpWIG  (1830^1902)^^  Cermah^  historiati^' 
the  son  of  Ferdinand  btimmler  (177^-1846)^  a  Berlin  bbokseller,; 
was  born  in  Berlin,  on  the  2nd  of  Jantiary  1836.  '  He  studied  at 
Bonn  iinder.J,.W..L5b?U  (i^86-j9(^),  un^J^  yqn  ;Ranke  and 
W.  Wattenbach,  aAd  llis  dottoV*s' dfisertatioli/,  i)«  ,4f»«i/(^^ 
Fraucorutn  rege  (Berlin,  1852),  was  ia  notable  essayi  He  entered 
the  faculty  fit  Halle  in  1855,  and  started  an  histoijdll  5^^mar. 
In  1858  he  became  prof ess6r  extraordinary,  in  i!366  full  professor.' 
In  1875  he  became  a  membefpf  the  revised  committee  directing 
the  Monutnenia  Gerfhaniae  hist&rica^  himself  undertaking  the' 
direction  of  the  section  AnttquitaieSj  and  In  i^8S  "became  president' 
of  the  central  board  in  B^rb'n.  This  was  an  official  recognition  of 
DUmmler's  leading  position  among  .X^brinan  historians.  In 
addition  to  numerous. critical!  works  and  editibns  of  tenets,  he 
published  PUigrint  von  Passau  und  das  Endistum  Lorch  (1854), 
ffber  4ie  dlleren  Slawen  in  DalnuUien  (1856),  Day  FornielbUch  des 
Bischofs  Salomo  III.  von  Konstanz  (1857)  and  Anselm  der 
Peripaiettker  (1872).  But  his  great  work  was  the  GesckicfUe  des 
ostjrdnhischen  Reicfies  (Berlin,  1862-1865,  in  2  vols.;  2nd  ed. 
1 887-1 888,  in  3  vols.).  In  conjunction  with 'Wittenbacli  he 
completed  the  Monumenta  Alcuiniana  (Berlin,  1873),  which  had 
been  begun  by;  PhDipp  Jaff 6,  and  with  K.  K5pke  he  wrote  Kaiser 
Otto  der  Grosse  (Leipzig,  1876).  He  edited  the  first  and  second* 
volumes  of  the  Pohae  latini  aevi  Carotini  lot  iht  Mpnumentd 
Germaniae  historica  (Berlin,  1881-1884).  \D.Ummlfer  died  in 
Berlin  on  the  titb  of  September  1902. 

His  soni  FeVdinand  (i  859-1896),  who  won  sonie  i-eptitatiori  as 
an  archa,eb]ogist  and  philologist,  was  professor  at  the'  university  of 
Basel  from  1890  until  his  death  on  the  i5l!h  of  November  1896. 

DUM0NT»  the  name  o{  a  family  of  prominent  Flrench  artists, 
Frangois  Dumont  (i688-;i726).  a  sculptor,  best  known  for  his 
figures  in  the  church  of  Saint  Siilpice,.  I^ans,  V^  the  brother  of  the 
painter  Jacques  Dumont,*  known  as  "  It  Rpmain^  (1701-1781)^ 
whose  chief  s^ucceds  was  gained  with  i,  great  allegorical  composi- 
tion for  the  Paris  hdieUde-vUle  in  1761.  Francois's  son  Edme 
(1720-1775),  the  latter's  son  Jacques  Edme  (1761-1844)',  and  the 
last-named's  son  Augustin  Alexander  (1861-18S4)  l^ete  also 

famous  sculptor^. 
See  G.  Vattief,  Vnt  FamOle  ^artistes  (1890). 

DUMOMT,  ANDRi  HUBERT  (1809^18^7),  Bel^o  geologist, 

was  bom  at  Li^geon  the  15th  of  February  i8o0.    Hiis'fii^t'work 

was  a  masteriy  lihnoire  on  th*  geology  of  the  province  of  Li€g& 

published  in  1832.    A  few  years  later  he  be<:itsnte  professor  of 

mineralogy  and  geology  and  afterwards  rector  in  the  university  of 

Li6ge.    His  attention  wad  now  given  to  the  mineralogical  and 

stratigraphical  charactets  of  the  geological  formations  m  Belgium 

— and  the  names  given  by  him  to  many  subdivisions  of  Cretaceotis 

and  Tertiary  ages  have  been  atlopted.    His  ^Mimoire  sur  les 

terrains  ardennais  et  rhSnan  de  PArdemte,  du  Brabant  ei  dii 

Condfot  (1847^*8480  is'  notible  for  the  cane  with  which  thcf 

mineral  characters  of  the  strata  were  described,  but  the  palae6nto- 

logicai  characters  were  insuffici^tly  coni»dered,  and  neither  t!he 

terms  "  Silurian  "  •  nor  **  Devonian  '''  Were  '  adopted.    During 

twenty  years  he  laboured  at  th^  pret>aration  of  a'geol<^cal  map 

of  Belgium  1(1849).    He  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  work  asf 

complete  as  pos^ble,  examining  on  fbot  almost  '^ery  area^  Of 

importance  in  the  country^    )oumeyin((  to  the  ttiore'  southern 

parts  of  £urof>e^  hd  investigated  the  ^ores  of  the  Bosphorus,  the 

mou'ntahis  of  Spain  and  other  tmtts,  and  gradually  gathered 

materials  for  a  geological  map  of  Europe:  a  work  of  high  Writ 

which  was  ^'  one  of  the  first  serious  attempts  to  estabHsh  on  a 

larger  scale  the  geological  correlation  of  the  various  countries  of 

Europe.'^    The  Geologieal  Society  of  London  awarded  him  in 

1840  the  Wollaston  medal.    He  died  at  Li^ge  on  the  28th  of 

Febtuary  1857. 

See  Memoir  by  MajorX}«teral  J*  E.  Pordock  in  Address  to  GeoL 
Soc,  (London,  1858). 

'■  ...,LI  ■  I  I  f  in  II 

'Not  to  be  confounded  with  his  contemporary  Jean  Joseph 
Dumons^  (1687*-!  779) » sometimes  called  Dumont,  best  koottrn  for  bid 
designs  for  the  Aubusson  tapestries. 
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..  PUMCMITir  TOMII0OI9j{?i7S?;ti*3i')f iFwicb: piuia^^ire  paij^lier,, 
wa&  b^m  ^%  Lun6iyiUe  (]y[0iMthe)i  a^d.ivas.left,  fin  oirph4n.\yhe]i[ 
q^iit^  yo^ng,  Fith.fiVf  WotJ^JCSAndtsister&rto  support- .  Hi^w^S^ 
for  a  wWIq  n  st^nt  uwtjei;  Jpwi.GiTar^etj  ^[then,  pp.  the;adviqft 
ofarLun^'Ue  A^deniicML^,  MA^Afn/^Qq^tef^.^t  Mp  a  studiiO. 
for.  hifl>sfij|.  ,Sn  17^  lH5,jqui»pyfiditpjkcp^,  ^QturiJi^  aftej( 
fpuffyeacs?  canefMl  sti^dyL^n^in  i788^w^S:AC€epted  as  an  Acadf^ 
iAidan>iaidgr44E>t«danQj^^rtn»^t (nthe)^^  .  Hq mariied,tbQ 
damghtjsi:  <>f  Antpine  V^^^t  the  mims^tuxe  pain^r,  a^d  had  twA 
spnSi  Ac^tid^  anjd-  Biias^  both,  of  whom  became  paipters.  He^ 
wa$.one  of  th^  thr^^.  gi^eate^t  miwt^re  planters  gf  tt^^^ 
painting  po^raita  of  Louis,  XVL  and  Marie  An(toip^tte,  Louisa 
XVIII,  and  Cbaxlfis  X.,  .a^d  ot  almpst  ail  the  impprt^ant^person^ 
of  bis  day* ..  Hig  own  portnEut.ivas  csng^rav^  both  by  Audpuin 
4nd  by.Tardiett,  He.resid^ijthje  greater  pfut  othis  lih  i»  Pw% 
a^ad  there  he  died.  . .  A  y WPger  brptlw,  |gao^?ir^  as  Topy  J)|umpnti 
was  also  a  minia&u^e. painter,  a  pupil  of  hi,^  .bprotber,  a  frequent 
exhibitor  and  the  recipient  of  a  miedal  fijopi:  the  Academy  in  1S104 
Saeh  :arti$t  stgn^'iv^ith"  the  sun^^ipe.  (Molyi  ^d  th^re  is  spine 
controversy  ooncer^ingithe  attribution  to  ^ch  artist  of  his  owjo, 
wprk;.  Tony  was  anexpiert  violinist  andidp^ghted  in  painting 
piortrajyi;3  of  persons  who  wece  playing  upon  ^e.  vipjin* !  Many  ipi( 
Dumont's  &iest  paintiingp  icame  into  :tne .  poU^ction,  of  Mr.  J. 
Pi^rppnt  Morgan^  but  others  jpre  in  the  Louvre,  presented  by  \h9 
heir  of  Bias  Duxiontk . ,  The  wprk  of  both  pfiiiM;^^  i«>  distiagif i^hed 
by  bffea4th,  precit^on  and  a.phaicming.scbop^epf  colouring,  and 
the  un^iabed  work$  pf  the-plde^  brother  are.amqnggt  some  pf 
the  most'bo^utifulminitatures^^v^.prpdtucpd-l  .    . 

See  Z^  History,  of  Port/raAJt.  MiniaMttes,  by  G>  €•.  Williamsan 
^Ji^^^^h  ^904);  also  tljepriyat^  printed  Catologuc  qfthe.  CoJUction 
of  Mtntatures  of  Mr  /.  Pterpont  Morgan,  vol,  ly,  (G^  C.  W.) 

.  DtjMQirr,  J^AfK  (d;,/j726),  Prendi;.;^^  was  borii  Lp 

France; in  the. .17th  q^ntury,  the  pre/eb^  ,da^  b^ing  xmknown* 
He  foUoTfed  the  prbfessicpn  of  arms;;but^  pot  pbt^inin^  promo^- 
tion  so, rapidly  as  he  expected,  H^e  qiiitted  t^e  service  and  trayeUec^ 
through  different  parts  of  Europe.  He  §ippped  in  Holland  with 
the  intention  pf  publishing  an  account  of.  hi^  travels^, .  But  in  the 
interval,  at  the  request  of  his  bookseller^  be  wrpte  and  published 
several  pfii^hlets,  ifvlfiich  were  eagerly  30ugl;it,  after,  owing  to  the 
unceremonious  jnanner  in  \yhlq^,  t^,  treaieii. the  ministry  of 
France,  This  freedopi  JE^ayingdepriycd  him  of  aJl  hope  of  employ- 
ment in  liis  own.  oount.iy,  be  thought  of  forming  a  permanent 
establishmept  in  that  :wnerpibe  re;sided,.^P4^<Icordingly  qom-t 
menced  a  cpursf  of  lectiire^  pn  public  law. . .  Theproject  spQceededl 
far  beyond  his  expectatipns;  and  spmp  useful  compilations  whicli 
he  published  about  tjie  $fime  period  niade  hirp  favourably  known 
in  other  countries.  Jhe  .emperor  appointed'  him  his  historio- 
grapher, an4  some  time  ai^^erwards  conferred  on  him  tl^e  title 
of  barpn  de  Carlscroon,'  He  died  ^t  yienxi3.  iif  17^6,  a,t  an 

advanced  age,  ^  y       ^     ,  '  ..! 

The  following  is  a  fist  of  his  publications  ^T-(I)  Voyages  en  France, 
en  ttalie^  en  AUerHagne,  h'Malte,  €t  en  Turqiiie  (rTague,  1609,  4  vols. 
l2mo) ; '  (2)  Mimoites^polUiqwts  fkmr  servtr > d  ta  parfdite^inulUgente 
di  rhisloire  de  ia  P.atx  deMyswick  (Hagiie»  t^99,  4  vols.  i2vl^^h 
(3)  Recherches  nko^stes  des.  causey  dc  U  pris^^nte  guerre^, en  ce  qui 
conceme  Us  Provtnoes  Vntes  (1713,  i2mo);  {/0  Recueil  de  traUei 
d'allidnte,  <fo  pai','tt  de  foihmerct  entre  les  rots,  princes,  ei  Hats, 
depuit  id  Paii^de  Jdunster  (Amsterdam,  I7i0v  2  V0I&  idvno);  (5) 
Soupirs  de  l^  Europe  ^iavite  d»  pro  jet  do  pitisi  contemn  dan's  lahardingm 
de  la  reinede  fa  Grand^'BretagfteXi^i^^  pnK>);..(6)  Corp^  universei 
dipiomatique  du  droit  des  ge7ts,cQntenam  un  recueil  des  trditSs  ie 
paixl  d'auiance,  Sec,  fails  en  Europe,  depuiS  Charlemagne  jusqu^H 
present  (Amfi^terdam,  16^6;  and  following  years^  8  vols.  foL,  oontiitued 
after  DOmont'e  death  by  J j  Rousset) ;  and  (7)  BotoMles  ^agrUelf  pat 
le  Prince  Eugtne  de  Savote  (Hague,  1723),  Di^inpixt  wp^s  also  the 
author  of  Lettres  'historigues  contenant  ce  ^ui  se  passe  de  plus  important 
I  en  Europe  (i2iiio). '  This  periodical,  which  was  commen6ed  in  1692, 
two  Volumes  appearing  ahnually,  Dumont  oondUctied  till  1710^  from 
which  time  it  was  continued  by^  Basni^  an^  others  until  1798 
The  earlier  vol i^mes  are. much  prued.  ,1 

DUMONT,  PISRRB  fiTIENNE  LOUISl.  (i759-i^S£p)»  Tf^xnak 
political  writer,  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  July  1750  at  Genevai 
of.  w\ddh  his  family  had  been  dtisens  pf  good  repute  from  the 
days  of  Calvin;  H0  was  edujcajfeed  for  thb  ministry  at  the  college 
of  Geneva,  and  in  17^1  wa$  choflen/>ne  of<  the.  pastors  of  the  city* 
The  political  trpubles  which  distj^r^d  .G^eva  m.  17821. haweyer* 
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sd^enl^r  turned  the  cdtirsfe  of  his  lifeC  ^«  lielbnged  to  ihe 
liberals  or  deuocrats,  and 'the  triumph  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
through  the  interference  of  the  courts?  hi  France  and  Sardinia, 
made  residence 'Bi  his  native  town  impossible,  thoikgh  he  was  not 
among  the  number  of  the  proscribed.  'He  therefore  went  to 
jom  his  mother  and  ^ters  at  St  Petersburg,  tn  this  he  was 
probably  influenced  in  part  by  the  ^utmple  of  his  townsman 
Pierre  Lefoi-t,  the  first  tutor,  ministet,  and  general  of  the  tsar. 
At  St  Petersburg  he  was  for  eighteen  i&onths  pastor  <^  the  French 
church.  In  1785  he  removed  to  London,  Lord  Shelbume,  then 
a  minister  of  state,  having  ihvited  him  toundertake  the  education 
of  his  sons.  It  was  at  the  house  of  Lord  ShelbtatKe^  now  ist 
marquess  of  Lansdowne,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  friend  or 
rather  member  of  the  family,  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  illustrious  men^  amongst  others  Fox,  Sheridan,  Lord 
Holland  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  With  the  last  of  these  he 
fbrmed  a  close  and  enduring  friendship,  which  had  an  important 
influence  on  his  life  and  pursuits. 

In  1788  Dumont  visited  Paris  with  Romilly.  During  a  stay 
of  two  months  in  that  city  he  had  klmost -daily  intercourse  with 
Mirabeau,  and  k  ^rtain  affinity  of  talents  and  pursuits  led  to  an 
Intimacy  between  two  pi^rsons  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
ether  in  habits  and  in  character.  On  his  return  from  Parid 
Dumont  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Filled 
with  admiration  for  the  genius-  of  Bentharii,  Dumont  made  it 
one  of  the  chief  objefcts  of  his  life  to  recast  and  edit  the  writings 
of  the  great  English  jurist  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  ordinary 
reading  public.  This  literary  rdationship  was,  according  to 
Dumont's  own  account,  one  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  character. 
All  the  fundamental  ideas  and  most  of  the  illustrative  material 
were  supplied  in  the  manuscripts  of  Benthara;  JJuinont's  task 
was' chiefly  to  abridge  by  striking  out  repeated  matter,  to  supply 
lacuna€y  to  secure  uniformity  of  style,  and  to  improve  the  French, 
The  following  Works  of  Bentham  were  published  \mder  his 
editorship:  TraiU  de  Ugislqtion  civile  et  pinole  (1802),  Thiarie 
des  peines  ei  des  ricompenses  (iSii),  Tdctique  des  assemblies 
iSgislalives  (1815),  TraitS  des  prerroes  judiciakes  (1823)  and 
De  V organization  judiciaire  et  de  la  codification  (1828). 

In  the  summer  of  1780  Dumont  went  to  Paris.  The  object  of 
the  journey  was  to  obtain  through  iNecker,  who  had  just  returned 
to  office,  an  unrestricted  restoration  of  Genevese  Kberty,  by 
cancelling  the  treaty  of  guarantee  between  France  and  Switzer- 
land, which  prevented  the  republic  from  enacting  new  laws 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty.  The  proceedings 
and  negotiations  to  which  this  mission  gave  rise  necessarily 
brought  Dumont  into  connexion  with  most  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  made  him  an  interesteid 
spectator,  sometimes  even  a  participator,  ijldirectly,  in  the 
events  of  the  French  Revolution.  "I'he  same  can^e  also  led  him 
to  rei^ew  his  acquaintance  with  Mirabeau,  whom  he  foiuld 
occupied,  with  his  duties  a^  a  deputy,  and  with  the  composition 
of  his  JQUrs^,  the  Courier  dc  Frovwce.  For  a  time  I)imK>nt 
took  an  active  and'  very  efficient  part  in  the  conduct  of  this 
journal,  supplying  it  with  reports  as  well  as  original  articles, 
and  also  furnishing  Mirabeau,  with  speeches  to  be  delivered  or 
rather  read  in  the  aflsembly,  as  related  in  bis  highly  instructive 
and  interesting  posthumous  work  entitled  Souoemrs  sur  Mirabeau 
(1832).  In  fact  his  friend  George  Wilson  used  to  relate  that  one 
day,  when  they  were  dining  togetJber  ^t  a  iable  d*kdk  at  Versailles, 
be  saw  Dumont  engaged  in  writing  the  most  celebrated  para^ 
grai>h  of  Mirabean^s  address  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  the 
troops.  He  also  reported  such  of  Mirabeau's  speeches  as  he  did 
not  write,  embellishing  them  from  his  own  stores,  which  were 
inexhaustible.  But  this  co-operation  soon  came  to  an  end;  for, 
being  attacked  in  pamphlets  as  one  of  Mirabeau's  writera,  he 
felt  hurt  at  the  notoriety  thus  given  to  his  name  in  connexion 
with  a  man  occup)ring  Mirabeaii'sx^eeuliar  positioa,  and  returned 
to  Englanfd  in  1791!.   . 

In  1801  he  travelled  over  various  parts  of  Europe  with  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  afterwards  3Td  marquess  of  Lansdowne,  and  on 
his  return  settled  dowri  to  the  editorship  of  the  works  of  Bentham* 
already  menUoned.    In  1^14  the  restoration  of  Geneva  to  in^ 


dependence  induced  Dumont  to  i-etum  to  his  native  place,  and 
he  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  supreme  council.  He  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  judicial  .and  penal  systems  of  his 
native  state,  and  many  improvements  on  both  are  due  to  him. 
He  died  at  Milan  when  on  an  autumn  tour  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1829. 

DUMONT  BnmvILLE,  jaUS  S^ASTIfiN  ctiSAR  (i79<>' 
1842),  French  navigator,  was  bom  at  Cond6-sur-Noireau,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  23rd  of  May  1790.  The  death  of  his  father, 
who  before  the  revolution  had  held  a  judicial  post  in  Cond€, 
devolved  the  care  of  his  education  on  his  mother  and  his  maternal 
uncle,  the  Abb6  de  Croizilles.  Failing  to  pass  the  entrance 
examination  for  the  £coIe  Poly  technique  he  went  to  sea  in  1807 
'as  a  novice  on  board  the  "Aquilon."  During  the  next  twelve 
years  he  grsi^dually  rose  in  the  service,  and  added  a  knowledge 
of  botany,  entomology,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
even  Hd^rew  and  Greek  to  the  professional  branches  of  his 
studies.  In  1820,  while  engaged  in  a  hydrographic  survey  of  the 
Mediterranean,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  recognize  the  Venus 
of  Milo  (Melos)  in  a  Greek  statue  recently  unearthed,  and  to 
secure  its  preservation  by  the  report  he  presented  to  the  French 
am*bassador  at  Cpustantinople.  A  wider  field  for  his  ene]::gies 
was  furnished  in  1822  by  the  circumnavigating  expedition  of  the 
"Coquille"  under  the  command  of  his  friend  Duperrey;  and 
on  its  return  in  1825  his  services  were  rewarded  by  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  capitaine  de  frigate,  and  he  was  e^trusted  with  the 
control  of  a  similar  entejrprise,  with  the  especial  purpose  of  dis- 
covering traces  of  the  lost  explorer  La  P6rouse,  in  which  he  was 
successful.  The  "Astrolabe,"  as  he  renamed  the  "Coquille," 
left  Toulon  on  the  25th  of  April  1826,  and  returned  to  Marseilles 
on  the  25th  of  March  1829,  having  traversed  the  South  Atlantic, 
coasted  the  Australian  continent  from  King  George's  Sound  to 
Port  Jackson,  charted  various  parts  of  New  Zealand,  and  visited 
the  Fiji  Islands,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  New 
Guinea,  Amboyna,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  Caroline  Islands, 
Celebes  and  Mauritius.  Promotion  to  the  rank  of  capitaine 
de  vaisseau  was  bestowed  on  the  commander  in  August  1829; 
and  in  August  of  the  following  year  he  was  charged  with  the 
delicate  task  of  conveying  the  exiled  king  Charles  X.  to  England. 
His  proposal  to  undertake  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  south 
polar  regions  was  discouraged  by  Arago  and  others,  who  criticized 
the  work  ol  the  previous  expedition  in  1^  mpasur^  term^'t,  Init 
at  last)  in  1837,  all  difiiguHies  were  surmounted,  and  on  the  7th  of 
September  he  set  sail  from  Toidon  with  the"  Astrolabe' '  and 
its  convoy  "I»aZ^l^e.'*  On  the  isth  of  January  1838  tbey 
sighted  the  Antarctic  ice^,  and  ^oon  after  their  progress  southward 
was  blocked  by  a  continuous  bank,  which  they  vainly  coasted 
for  300  m.  to  the  east,  Ketuxmng  westward  they  visited 
the  South.  Orkney  Islands  and  part  of  the  New  Shetlands, 
and  discovered  Joinville  Island  and  Louis  Philippe  Land,  but 
were  compelled  by  scurvy,  to  seek  siuxour  at  Talcahuano  in 
Chile*  Thence  they  proceeded  Across,  the  Pacific  and  through 
the  Asiatic  archipelago,  visiting  among  pthcrs  the  Fiji  and  the 
Pelew  Islands,  coasting  New  Guinea,  and  circumnavigating 
Borneo.  In  1840,.  leaving  their  sick  est  Hobart  Town,  Tasmaniai 
th€;y  retiMcned  to  the  Antarctic  region,  and  on  the  axst  of  the 
month,  were  rey^arrded  by  the  discovery  qf  Ad^ie  Land,  which 
D'Urville  named  afte?  his  -  wife,  in  140**  E.  The  6th  of 
November  found'  them  at  Toulon.  D'UrviUo  was  at  <»ace 
appointed  can^rer^miral,  and  in  1841  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Sod6te  de  Geographie,  On  the  8th  of  May 
184?  he  was  killedi  with  his  wife  and  son,  in  a  railway  accident 
near  Meodon.. 

His  principal  works  are — Enufneratio  phntarum  quc^  in  insulis 
Archipelagi  aul  littoribus  Ponti  Euxiniy  &c.  (1822);  Voyage  de  la 
corveiU  'TAsirolabe^^  1826-1899  (Paris,  1830-1335),  and 
Voyage  au  p3le  sud  et  dans  VOcianie,  j8j^''I840  (Paris,  1842*^ 
1854),  in  each  of  which  his  scientific  colleiguei  had  a  share; 
Voyages  autour  du  monde;  risumi  giniral  des  voyages  de  Magellan, 
&c.  (Paris,. 1 833  and  1844).  An  island  (also  called  Kaira)  off 
the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  a  cape  on  the  same  coast> 
bear  the  name  of  D'Urville. 
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DimOATIBRRBL  8  mineral  descnbed  in  i6Bi  by:  Mi.Fl 
Goniurd^  who  named  it  after  Eug^e  Dunior|ier»  a  paUMObtor- 
4Dg;ist  of  Ly<MiS|  Fran<^.  It  is  essenJbially  a  haakcalftuninium  bor^ 
silicate,  belonging  to  tbe  ortborhombiG.^tem;  it  occurs  usuaHy 
in  fibrous  iiixttiSy  of  amalt-Uue,  greenish^luei  lavender.or  almost 
black  colour,  and  exhibha  strong  plcoclpiaism.  Aceonling  to 
W<  T.  SchaJler  (Amer.  Journ.  ScL^  1905  (tf /);  t$^^,  arx):Mitl|>le 
coknir  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  :tiUniu]iu  Analyseb  off 
som«  spedmeos  point  to  the  formula  <Si04)sAKAlQ)KBO)H> 
which,  written  in  this  form,  explains  thetoal^gy  with^aadaJusite 
and  the  ahexaitioQ  into  muscoviti.  -Dumortiftrite  occurs  jsk  gneisB 
at  Chapomstj  nfear  Lyons^  and  at  a  few  other  SiuropeanJoeiditiesf; 
it  is  found  abo  in  the  United  States,; being  Julown  froiln  near 
New  York  'Cky^  from  Riverside  and  San.  Dfego  dpunttess 
California^  and  from  Yuma  county,  Arij»ma.  The  last-bamed 
locality  yields  the  mineral  in  some  qtiantity >  in'  the  form,  ,ol  dense 
fibres  embeddiid  in  quartz^  to  whufh  it  impacts  aiUuooQlomv 
The  mineral'  ag^egate  la  polished  as  an  ornamental  stone^ 
rather  resembling  iapis-lazuM. 

PUMOULIN,  CHARIiBS  [MotiNA£Us]<x 500-^1566),  Ftdnch 
jurist,,  was  bom  in  Pads  in  1500.  He  began  pcactiGe.  as  aa 
advocate  before  the  parlemeat.  of  Paxia^  Dumoiuliii  .tutnod 
Caiviniat,.  and  when  thepevsecution  of  the  Protiestanta  b€(gan 
he  went  to  Germany,  where  for  a  long  time  he  taught  law  at 
Strassburg^  Besangdn  and  elsewhiere.  He. returned  to  France 
in  X557.  Dumoulin  had,  in  1559,  written  Ci9mf'Mn^a>*re  sur 
Vidii  du  rot  Henri  II  sur  le^  fM§s  daisst  whioli  waa  c^ndenuiied 
by  the  'Soot bonne,  but  his  dmseil  sur  k  jfait  du  etmcUe  d#  Tr^nie 
created  a  stiU  greater  stir,  and  aroused  against  him  both  the 
Catholics  and  the  Cahdnists.  He  waa  imfttisdned  by  oixldr  of 
the  pademient  until- 1564^  Xt  was  as  a  jurist  that  Dilmoulia 
gamed  his  great  reputation,  being  regarded  by  !his  contemporaries 
as  the  ^-  prince  of  jittrisconsults/'  His  remarkable  erudftion- and 
breadth,  of  view  had  a.  eonaideraUk  effect  on  the  svibaequeDt 
developmentof  French  law.  He  waa  a  bittdi  eneitiy  of  feudaK>m» 
which  heattac^Led  &n  his  Defeudis  (Paris^  ^539)*:  Other  impott*- 
ant  works  were' his commentarica  on  the.cui^tomaiof  Paris  (Paxiaiy 
1559)  ^554;  Frankfort,  157s;  Lausanne^  1^76),  valuable  as  the 
only  commentary  on  those  in  force  ia  1510^  and  the  EsUriccUio 
labyrirUki  dimdui  et  indimdui,  a  treatise  on  tho  laW'  of  surety.  -  > 

A  collected  edttian  of  DumovKn's  works  was  published  in  Paria  hi 
1681  (5  vols.). 

DU]f00RIBZ»  GHAELES  FBAKSQIS  (rrap-rfiaa),  French 
general,  waa  bom  at  Caitaifaray  in  1759.  His  father- was  a  cam<- 
nussary  of  the  royal  army,  and  educated  his  son  most  cmrefuUy 
in  varioua  braisches  of  learning.  -  The  boy  continued  hia»  studies 
at  tbe  college  of  Louis4e*Grandy  and  in  1757  bcgaii  his  mililaiy 
career  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of  Rossbachj  He  received 
a  comnisBion' for' good  cbnduct  in  action,  and  served  In  the  la/ter 
German  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Yeans'  War  with'  distinctioUe; 
but  at  the  peace  he  was  retired  as  a  captain,  with  a  small  pension 
and  the  cross  of  St  Louis.  Dumouriez  then  visited  Italy  and 
Corsica,  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  hia  memorial  to. the  due  de 
Chotseul  on  Corsican  affiaiis  led  to  his  re*«mpl03rment  on  the 
staff  of  the  French  expeditionsuy  corpd  sent  to  the  island, 
for  which  he  gained  the  rank  of  lieutenant'K^olonel.  After  this 
he  became  a  membo:  of  the  Secr^  du  roiy  the  secret  service 
under  Louis  XV.,  wlmre  his  fertflity  of  diplomatic  resource 
had  full  scope.  In  1770  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  into  Poland, 
where  in  addition  to  hda  political  business  he  organized  a  Polish 
militia.  The  fall  of  Choiseul  brought  about  his  recall,  and 
somewhat  later  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  where  he 
spent  six  months,  occupying  himself  mdth  Uterary  pursuits. 
He  was  then  removed  to  Caen,  where  he  was  detained  until 
the  accession  of  Louis  XVI. 

Upon  his  release  in  1774  he  married  his  cotisin  Mile  de  Bioissy, 
but  he  was  ne^ectful  and  xmfaithful,  and  in  1789  the  pair 
separated,  the  wife  taking  refuge  in  a  convent.  Meanwhile 
Dtmiouriez  had  devoted  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of 
his  own  country,  and  amongst  the  very  mmierous  memorials 
which  he  sent  in  to  the  government  was  one  on  the  defence  of 
Normandy  and  its  ports,  which  piocuied  him.  in  X77S  the  post 


of  ootiiJBMdptdaiitof  GherbouiB;  Jwl^^  be^  admioi^r^d  wiith  xm^\ 
suQceds  tor  ten  ye^ra.-  :He  b^oaaie  marf$M  de  compixi  ji'ji^;:but, 
hisambttioii  was)  not  aatis&edi  aad^at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolur 
tion,  seeing  tho  cfppOFtunily  for.  .earytog'  out  a  icaretar,  hft  yn^nt  t» 
Paris,  where  hejoined  the  Jsfcobin  Club.  The  death  <^Mi^b^i|, 
to  whose,  fortunes  he  hfkd  attiidied  huaaelf,  Waa  a.gceat  blow 
to  <  him;  but,  promoted  to -the  xank  of  l^fiixtttwUr^ntrsl  mi 
commandflot  of:  Nantes,  his.  opportunity  came  alt^r  ,th^  Ai|^ 
jto  Vai)enhea,  wheii.he  attractod-ailtefUioniby  offering  to  qm^ 
to  thojBasistancis  of  the  >Aasembly«  H6-qow  atitac^ed.  hims^ 
to  the  Girondist  party^and.  on  the; s5th  .of  March'  17^?  was 
appwited  mmiister  oi  ioreiga  affairs*  He  was  mainly  vesipOQaiblf 
for  •the<declasat{oa  of  wai:  against  Austria  (ApcU  .20);  4nd/.the 
invasion  ;of^the  Ix>w  Coumtriesiwas  plunned  .by  biIn^  On  the 
dismiasatof  Roland,  Clavi^re  and  iServlifi  0Uae  i^5>rhettopk  %h^ 
latter^  ptet  of- minister  of  w^;  but  resigned  it. t^odaySrlaj(er;oi| 
account  of  €lie>lKiDg's  rehtsal  to  €pma.to.terma  with  the;AiKeknbly^ 
«fid  went  t»  ioih  theaxmy  of  M«urshdl  LUcknei?^  -Aft^r  ttae 
imeukf.Qi  August  to  abd.Lafaj^te^s  ^ht  be  itras  i^kpioint^ 
to  the  command  of  the  "  Army  of  the  Centre,"  and- 4^  theaaluie 
momieitt  KheCoblfcion^asaumed  thf  oSeouYe;: :  I>«mvMBi(»i9aed 
t^romptly..  Hjs  subordikiate '  Kfl]ki:mann  nepulaed  >the.  Piussians 
at  Valmy  (September  ao^.  z70«)»  andhehimaeUsevBmly  defeiEited 
theAifStriansat  Jemappeia  (Novtember  6).  tHetHrmng  to  Pariai 
he  wad  received  Wdth  a  pcf^idaj:  'Onrl^tiQn;.  butihenhwas  4at.(i< 
aytnputhy  with:  tbe  evtceifikit^  in-  power^i  UsMoki^ashioned 
•jdetbodical  miethod  q(  oomducting  war.^eKpoaed  fhim  toi.the 
critidsm  o£  the. ardent  Jacobin$,aAd  a  defeat' wojuldmein.  the 
ehd  of  hia  carter.  Peftott.oominf  to<  him  at  iNeorwindea  in 
January  1793,  he  ventured  att  ona  d^^apter^e  stn^ke.  Am  estiiig 
the  oommissarieafOf  the  Convention  .sent  ta  ij|^^e>.iato«  JA 
conduct,  ha  handedthem  ovop  to  tbe  tfnemy^:  andJ  theU  alt^eifei^i^ 
to  p^rsttiade  histroopa'to.mairfflk  oa.f^riaiimd  ovenlhrow  the 
Kevohitionaryvgaiveiaunentti  .The8ittfimpt<attedKandI>um<nuti^ 
with  the  ducde.Ghajrtfes^<afterwalEds  Khig.todia(Plifilippe)Mahd 
hib  bsotheo  the  duG4li  Mbntp9naier,:4ed  iWMba  Au^fldUBUiOMtip. 
He  now >  tirander cd  ftfom  xcnintiy>  to  .eoualify,  oco^i^d  .in 
ceaseltes  intrigues  with  Lduis  *XVIIL^.,of:  for  ri^ettibgiup  at 
Odeanist  monajchyj,  until- in  111804;  he  settMf  in  £]&^aiid,  where 
the  govehunent  oonkrrM  on  hhto  a  pensietaiof  ^tseo  a  >yitAA 
lie- became  a.'v!ahiable>adv&er  flOTtheWArtOfibfein  €6nnexida 
!with.the  strtiggle.  with  Napokon^  ^loiighitbe  .eKtdntT.tb  vtfhick 
this  went  was tMslyknchmiiilpiibllenuuiyyieftsstlaticii  In  tSjiSi 
and  1815  he  endea^vtouned  -to  proihird' Jram>  Loiiia.  %VIEI.[  tbt 
bftton  of  amtahal  of  Fmacei.  butiwaftnefius^-  Jit  died  Si 
Turvilln  Ptairk,  schr/HfinlQy^an«ThanE|es^>on.'the  't4th.;pf:«Mak:<dli 
1^2^ J  .'  Hia  ntLenMars  fwene  .^ublisl^dr  at  Haanburg  in  1 794/  r .  •  An 
enlarged  editaoHf' La  V4eiei)ks,ftUniomf*'dM>*G4nir(fi'J^ur^^ 
appeared  atPariSiiniBssi  .S)umouri^  wa»  atoo  the  author:  iaf  A 
large  number  of  political  pamphlets;    .:     <  '■>•'.        y.i 

*Se^  A.  voir  Bogtislawsti,  *Dd/  i^ben  des  ^enerdls'  Dunwuiiet 
(Beriin,  1878-1879) ;  Revu^  dss  d^mi  inmtAei  (T^th  }tilyi  ist  and 
i5|h  AuMiife  U?4);  H.  Wei^ohOTip 

(1890);  A-  Chuquet,  La  Premiere  Invast<mj.y<Hmy,  La  Retratte 
de  Brunswick t  Jemappes^  La'  T^ahis&h  de  'Dufnourie^  (ParT^ 
1886-1801);  A.  Sorel,  L^Ettrope  d  la  Rhdlkfkfn  fTan^aiie  (1«8J9- 
1892);  J.  Holland  Roiie  and  AJMv  Broadleys,  Dumourm  and-iUm 
Deffitiice  of*  Et^ff^nd  (19^)';-  E« .  D^det.  ,I#  QoMJwriftifln^  de  rPiekfum 
«£  lefi  QQ^tht9  rftyolist^  ak  midi  et  du  feisf,  ljr9S-J(797 XfsLrh,  J90V-) 

DOMPi  (i)  (C^obscttre  origin;  corrbspoadlng  iik.fonn  and 
possibly  Qonnected  with  the  word^  are  the- Afid.  I)iitti^4dmfh, 
mist  (MT  base,  and  the  Gen  dumpf^  dull  or  daa^),' -a  state  of 
wonder,  perplexity  or'  melancholy.  The  i  word* '  thusi  oocms 
particularly  in  the  plural,  in  such  phrases  as  "  doieiftd  dumps:.'' 
It  was  also  formerly  used  for  a  tune,  espcdally  one  of  amoumfui 
kind,  a  dirge.  (3)  (Connected  with!^'  dumpy/'  butappearing 
later  than  that  word,  and  also  of  obscure?  odigia),  something 
short  and  thick,  and  hence  used  of  niany  objecfca  such  as  a  lead 
counter  or  medal,  of  a  oain  larmerly  used  iii  Austxalia;  formed 
by  punching  a  circular  piece  out  of  a  Spaniidh  dollar,  and  of  ^ 
short  thick  bolt  used  in  shipbTi^ding.  (3)  (Pibbably  of  Norse 
origin,  cf.  Nor«  (fs<faj^a,.a9id  Dan.  dumpCy  meaiiing  "  to  fall^ 
suddenly,  witji  a  bump),  to  throw <doi¥n  ki:  a- heap,  and  hence 
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amjL  yva»  perb^p?  f^bjected- to  pr«3sui:e  Itom  civil  authorities, 
d«^?H!led  fr^fja  tha  }utgt^U,0P:tJie  aoiof  Septepibet  and  began 
tO:f4K^!<^i»*'^'^  bis  dgkt,ui  wder  first,  to^  conlcpnt,  Eind  aftT-: 
«aj(l^  to. ^u^rf uiid^  Im  oppopeaL.  .The  cavaliyot  his  left  wijDg 
Etopdfa8tr^f?>,ofJ>99n.Killiasa  pivot  fffmu^uvre,  the  tumliem 
fac«ftf.DpaQ:(wfi«Tfithegi<xuul  rises  iiam  the  burp,  at  an  ayesage 
slope  |0f  (&f  ^oi  i^^gre^s  and  is  even  steeper  aeax  the  summit)  he 
left  unftcpupi^.  The  centre  of  infantiy  stood  on  the  forward 
^pp,4)i<theJoiig  ;ip^T  ^bicb  nu>s  east  framiDopDj  and  beyond 
Miem,  .RfacUcally  on  the.  plain,  wa;  tbe  buUf,  of  the  Scpttish 
(^vaiiy^  iJn  the; evening  Cromwell. drew  up  his  army,  under 
^,9P0  ^^ve  pien,  along  the  Mwine,  and  iaaued  oideis 
to  atta^  ,tbe  .Scots  at  dawn  of  t^ie  srd  (13th}.  The  left 
ofthiei  Sco^s  ,^vas  ineSective,  as  was  a  pact  of  their,  ceqtre 
of  foot  Off  the  upper,  part  of  the  hillside,  and  the  English  com- 
^n^fidec  iproppped  to  de^lwith  the  renaainder.  Before  dawn 
the  Eq^sh:  advanced  tioaps.  crossed  the.  ravine,  attacked 
pponj  .utdspinned  Leslie's   left;   under   cover   of   this   the 


nfabl&  umy  began  its  manoeime.  The  artillery  was  posted 
on'tlw  Dqnbtniddd  of'the  ban,  directly  opposite  and' north  erf 
fiooai  the  infantry  aod  cavalry  crossed  where  they  conld^  and 
fanned  i^  gradually  in  a  line  south  of  s.tid  roughly  parallel  to  the 
SerwiclB  ntd,  thccrtreme  teft  of  horsti  and  foot,  acting  as  a 
Uidnrc,  oiOsBed  it  BrDchsmouth  HoTtse^m  the  outer  fldnk.  The 
3coU  w^r»'  surprised  in  their  bivobacs,  but  qi^okly  formed  up, 
lAd  at  first  repulted'  both  the  horae  and  tbd  foot.  But  lene  long 
CiomW^  falms^  a^ved  with  bb  tesbrvie,  and  the  whole  English 
line  advahced  agUa.  lliefrcsh  Impulse  enabled  it  to  break  the 
Scottish  cavidry  and  reptUse  the  foot,  and  Leslie's  line  of  battle 
was  igAduoUy  rolled  -tip  from  right  to  left.  '  In  ibk  words  of  an 
Enj^h  officer,  ''The  sun  appearing  upon  tfae  aea,  I  heard  Nd 
say,  '  Noiw  let  God  aiise,  and  let  His  encmits  be  scattered,'  and 
fbUowing  us'al  Wislawly  marched  t  heard  him  say, '  I  prefeas  they 
mn.'  "  Driven  into  the  brolten  ground,  and  pained  between 
Doon  HiH  and  the  ravine,  the  Scots  were  indeed  helpless.  "  They 
routed  one  another  after  we  had  done  tbdr  work  on  their  right 
wing,"  says  the  same  officer.  Ten  tboosand  men,  induding 
almost  tlie'vhole  of  the  Scottish  foot,  stuAndefed,  and  their 
kSled  numbered  three  thousand.  P«w  of  the  £Agl^  were 
killed.  '*  I  do  not  believe,"  wrote  CromweH, "  thM,  we  have  lost 
twenty  men,'' 

The  account  oi  the  battk  of  Dunbar  here  foUowBd  i»that  o£  C.  H. 
Fifth,  for  which  see,  his  Crorawell,  pp.  281  ff.  and  references  there 
given.  For  other  accounts  see  Carlyle,  CromweWi  Letters  andSpuches. 
fetter  cxl,-  Hoenig,  CromwcU;  Baldock,  Cromweii  as  a  Soldier;  ana 
4^rdiner,  HisJ.  <^  the  CommomeeaMh  niid  Protectorale,  vol.  i. 


.  DUHWUUW.  a  ppUce  btugh,  of 'Perthshire,  SooUaad,  m  the 
left  bank  trf  Allan. Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Forth,  5  m.  N,  by  W. 
of  Stirling  by  the  Caledonian  railway.  .Pop.  U901)  3516.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity,  with  narrow atreetaand old-fasluoned 
houses.,  The  leading  industry  b  th<:  manufacture  of  woolLcns. 
The  cathedral  is  situated  by  the  ^de  oE.  the  liver,  aitd  was. one 
of  the  few  ecclesiastical  edifices  that  escaped  injury  at  the  hands 
of  the  Reformers..  The  fiifit  chnrch  ia  alleged  to  have  been 
erected  by  Blane,  a  saint  of  the  7th  century,  but  the  cathedral 
as  founded  by  J>avid  I.  in  114 1,  and  akoost  entirely  rebuilt 
about  1140  by  Bishop  Clemois.  EKcepting  the  bower,  which  is 
Early  Norman  and  was  probably  incorporated  from  the  earlier 
structure,  the  building  is  of  the  £arly  Fointedstyle.  It  consists 
of  a  nave  (130  ft.  kxig,  58  ft.  wide,  50  ft.  high),  aisles,  choir  (80  ft. 
ioug  by  30  ft.  wide),  chapter-bouse  and  tower.  Ruskio  con- 
sidered that  there  was  "  nothing  so  perfect  in  its  simplicity  " 
as  the  west  window,  thedesigbof  which  resembles  a  leaf.  Aft« 
the  decline  of  episcopacy  the  building  was  n^lected  for  a  long 
period,  bnt  the  choir,  which  coataina  some  carved  oak  stalla  of 
the  i^th  century,  was  rcatored  in  i37di  and  the  nave  roofed  and 
restored  in  1893-1893,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Rowaod 
Aoderson,  the  architect.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
choir  had  been  used  as  the  parish  church,  .but  smce  its  restoration 
the  whole  cathedral  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  new 
oak  loof  is  emblazoned  with  the  aims  of  the  Scottish  and  later 
British  monarcba,  and  of  the  old  earls  of  Stratbearo.  Several 
members  of  the  families  of  Stratheam  and  StrathaUan  were  buried 
in  the  cathedr^,  and  three  stones  of  blue  marble  in  the  floor  of 
the  choir  ar«  supposed  to  ntack  the  graves  «f  Lady  Margaret 
Drummond  (b.  1473),  mistress  of  JauesJV.^  and  hu  two  sisters, 
daugbtersof  Lord  I>rununcttid,  vho  were  mysteriously  poisoned 
in  1501.  An  andeot. Celtic  cross,  6}  ft.  high,  staitds  in  the  north- 
weatetn  comer  of  thenaye-  Robert  La^hton  was  the  greatest  of 
the  bishops  of  Ounblane,  and  held  .ttte. see  from  1661  to  r67o. 
The  library  of  1500  voluoxes  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  is  housed  in  a  building  with  an.  otdside  stair, 
standing  near  thecatbedcal,  and  the  Bisht^'s  Walk  by  the 
river  also  peipetuates  bia  sMmory.  Of  the  bishop's  palace  only 
a  few  ruim  runain.  The  battlefield  Of  iSimSmuir  is  about  ai  m. 
£.  of  the  town.  A  mils  and  »  half  S.  of  Dunblane  is  the  estate 
of  Keir  which  belonged;  to.  Sir  William  Stirling'Mazwell,  the 
historian  and  art  critic.  The  duke  of  Leeds  deiives^the  title  of 
one  of  his  I  viscounties  from  ]>anblane. 

DONOAN.'tUe  name«rf  two  Scottish  kings. 

DcHCAK  I.  (d.  1040)  was  a  aen  of  Crinon  or  Ctonan,  lay  abbot 
of  Duokeld,  and  becfune  king  of  the  Scots  in  succession  to  his 
matenal  grandfather,  Ualcoto  I£.,,in  1004,  having  previously 
as  roe  CumbroruM  ruled  in :  Strathclyde.  His  accession  was 
"  the  first  example  of  inheritance  of  the  Scottish  throne  in  the 
direct  line."  Duncan  is  ohiedy  known  .through  his  connexion 
with  Macbeth,  which  has  been  iimimrtalized  by  Shakespeare. 
The  feud  between  these  two  princes  originated  probably  in  a 
dispute  over  the  succession  to  the  throne;  its  details,  however, 
are  obscure,  and  the  only  fact  wiuch  can  be  ascertained  with  any 
certainty  is  that  Duncan  was  slain  by  Macbeth  in  1040.  Two 
of  Duncan's  sons,  Malcolm  III.  Canmore  and  Donald  V.  Bane, 
were  afterwards  kings  of  the  Scots. 

Duncan  II.  (d.  1094)  was  a  son  of  Malcolm  III.  and  therefore 
a  grandson  of  Duncan  I.  For  a  time  he  hved  as  a  hostage  in 
England  and  became  king  of  the  Scots  after  driving  out  his  uncle, 
Donald  Bane,  in  1093,  an  enterprise  la  which  he  was  helped  by 
some  English  and  Normans.     He  was  killed  in  the  following  year. 

See  W.  F.  Skene,  Cdtic  Scotland  (1876-1680),  and  A.  LAOg,  Hutory 
ef  Scotland,  vol.  i.  (190a). 

DBlfCAN,  ADAM  DUNCAN.  isT  Viscount  (1731-1804), 
British  naval  cOnmiander,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  July  1731, 
at  Lundie,  in  Forfarshire,  Scotland.  After  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  Dundee,  he  was  in  1746  placed  under 
Captain  Haldane,  of  the  "  Sboreham  "  frigate,  and  in  1749  he 
became  a  midshipman  in  the  "  Centurion."  In  1755  he  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  "  Norwich,"  bnt  on  the 
arrival  of  that  ship  in  Anierica,  whither,  with  the  rest  of  Keppd's 
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squadron,  it  had'tomroyed  GenerKt  Sraddock^  i6tt&^}  he  wa» 
transferred  to  the  ^^  Cehturioit.^'  '  Onoe  again  in  England,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  'seootid  Heutenant  of  the  *'  Tot^y*^  kuA 
after  three  years  on  the  home  station  he  assisted  in  the  at^ck 
on  the  French  settlement  of  G^ree;  on  the  African  coast;  hi  which 
he  was  slightly  woonded.  He  returned  Co  England  as  first 
Hentenant  of  the  "Torbay'';andin  17  $9  was  made  a  commander, 
and  in  1761  a  po^-capltain.  His  vessel,  the  '' Vatianit  ^'  (74), 
was  Commodore  -Keppd's  flag<«hip  in  the  expedition  against 
BeUe-Ile  en  Mer  in  that  year,  duad  also^  1766,  when  it  took  an 
important  part  in  the  captuits  of  Havana.  In  1778,  on  the 
reoontmienteBient  of  war  with  France,  Captain  Duncan  was 
appointed  to  the  ^*  Suffolk ''  (74),  wheince  before  the  close  of  the 
year  he  removed  to  the  ** Monarch" •  (74),  one  of  the  Channel 
Fleet.  On  the  i6th  of  January  1780,  in  an  action  off  Cape 
St  Vincent,  between  a  Spani^  squadron  tmder  Don  Juan  de 
Langaxa  and  the  British  feet  under  Sir  George  Rodney,  Captain 
Duncan  in  the  '^  Monarch  "  was  the  first  to  engage  the  enemy; 
and  in  1782,  as  captain  of  the  ''  Blenheim  "  (90),  he  took  part 
in  Lord  Howe's  relief  of  Gitodtar.  From  the  rank -of  rear- 
adnairal  of  the  bhie,  received  in  1789,  he  was  gradually  promoted 
until,  in  1799,  he  became  admdrai  of  the  white.  In  February 
1795  he  hoisted  his  flag  as  a>ttimaiider4a-chief  of  the  N6rth  Sea 
fleet,  appointed  to  harass  the  Batavian  navy.  Towards  the 
end  of  May  1797,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  widespread 
mutiny  in  the  British  fleet/ he  had  been  iieft  with  only  the 
''  Adamant  "(50))  besides  his  own  ship  the  '^  Venerable  "  (74), 
Admiral  Duncan  proceeded  to  his  usual  station  off  th^Texel,^ 
where  lay  at  anchor  the  DutUi' squadron  of  fifteen  safl  of  tlie 
line,  under  the  command  of  Vito^Admiral  de  Winter.  From' 
time  to  time  he  csiased  signals  to  be  made,  ais  if  to  the  main 
body  of  a  fleet  in  tihe  offing,  a  stiatafgem  which  probably  was  the 
cause  of  his  freedom  from  molestation  until,  in  the  middle  of 
June,  reinforcements  anived  from  England.  On  the  3rd  of 
October  the  admiral  put>  into  Yarinouth  Roads  to  refit  and 
victual  his  stdps,  but,  veceivfng  information  eaify  ion  the  9th 
that  the  enemy  was. at  sea,  he  immediately  hoisted  the  signal 
for  giving  him  diase. '  On  the  momEOg  of  the  nth  de 
Winter's  fleet,  consisting  of  4  seventy-fours,  7  sixty-fours,  4 
fifty*gun  ships,  2  f6rty-4four^gun  frigates^  and  a  of  tfairty«two 
guns,  besides  smaller  vessels,  was  sighted  lying  about  9  m. 
from  share;  between  the  vBlages  of  Egmont  and  Camperdown. 
Hie  British  fleet  maoabercid  7  seventy^ours,  7  sixty^fburs^  '2 
fifties,  2  frigatesy  with  a  sloop  and'  iseveral  cutters,  and  was 
slightly  superior  in  for<te  to  that'6f  the  Dutch.  Shortly  after 
mid-day  the  British  ships,  without  waitjsig  to  form  in  order, 
broke  through  the  Dutch  line,  and  an  engagement  conlmenced 
which,  after  heavy  loss  on  botii  sides,  ^suited  in  the  takhig  by< 
the  British  of  eleven  of  the  enettsy's  vessels.  •  When  the  action 
ceased  the  ships  were  in  nine  fathoms  water,  within  5^  m*  of' 
a  lee  shore,  and  theire  4ra9  ev^  sign  of  an  approaching  gale. 
So  battered  were  the  prizes  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  flt< 
them  for  future  serrice,  and  6ne  of  them;*  the  *'  Delft, '^  sank 
on  her  way  to  England. .  in  recognitiond  this  victory,  Admiral 
Duncan  was,  on  the'  21st  of  October,  'created  Viscount  Duncan 
of  Campeidown-  and  baron  of  Lundioy  with  an  annual  pension 
of  £3000  to  himself  and  the  two  next  heus  to  his  title.  This 
earldom  of  Camj^ie^ldbwn'v^ife  created  for  hib  son  Robert  (17S5- 
1S59)  in  1831,  aAd  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
In  1800  Lord  Duncan  withdxew  from  naval  service.  He  died' 
on  the  4th  of  Au^sit  1804^ 

See  Chamock,  Bto^  Nuv.  (1794*-! 796) ;  .Collins,  Peerage  qfEn^nd, 
p^  378  (1812);  W.  James,  Naval  History  of  Great  Britatfi  (1822); 
Vonge,  History  of  the  British  Navy,  vol.  1.  (1863);  Earl  of  Camper- 
down,  Adrniral  Duncan  (1898),  vol.  xvi'.  ot  the  Navy  Record  Soc. 
Publications,  contains  the  logs  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Camperdown. 

DUNCAN,  PBTER  MARTIN  (1824-1891),  English  palaeonto- 
logist, was  bom  on  th&  soth  of  April  18^4  at  Twickenham,  and 
was  educated  partly  at  the  local  grammai:  sdiool  and  partly  in 
Switzeriandi  Having  entered  the  medical  department  of  King's 
College,  London,  in  184^,  he  obtiaitled  the  degreeof  M.B.(Lond.) 
in  1846,  and  then  acted  for  a  shc^rt  time  as  assistant  to  a  docto<^ 


at 'RocHestb^.  Subsequebtff  he  prai^Tised  it^Cokhd^di^'  (t^4»f 
x86o>^  and  during  this  pet^od  he  served  for^  year  as  iisayoif  <^ 
the  city;  Returning  to  London  in  i860  he  practisi^  fbr  a  few 
years  at  Blackheath,  and  tiien  gave^his  tinieeutlrel]^  t3o  sciehtMe 
teseareh,  first  in  'botaniy,  «nd  iaier  in  geology  and  palaeontologyl 
ifisr  attention  was  chrected  espedtJl^  to'  fc^s^'  edrals,  and  ifi 
rM3  h<&  bontributed  to  the'  iCkologieai  :Siodefy  etf  London  th^ 
first  ol  a  series  of  papers  <in  the",  fossil  borals  of  the  Wesre  Indiaii 
Islands  in  which  be  not  only  described  the  species  j.  but  discussed 
their  bearings  on  the  phy^cal  gedgraphy  of  the  Tertiary  ^^etiM! 
Corals  from  various  parts  of  the*  world  and  fToltn  dt£!ei«nt 
geological  formations  were  subse^ently  dealt  with  by  Drnican^ 
and  he  came  td  be  regarded  as  a  leading  authority  xm  thes^ 
fossils.  He  prepared  als6  for  the  Palaeohtographical  Society 
(1866-187  2)  aii  important  work  on  British  fossil  corals,  as  a 
supplement  lo  the  monograph  by  Henri,  MU^-fidwatds- ^nd 
Jules  Haime.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  t868.  Itii  1870  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  geology  at  King^s  College.  He  was  (yre^dent 
of  the  Geological  Society  {1876*1877),  aiid  in  1881c  was  awarded 
the  WoUastbn  medal.  In  addition  to  papers  on  fossil  xdrat6/ 
he  dealt  with  some  of  the  living  forms,  also  with  the  £dtin6ided 
and  other  groups,  recent  and  fossil.  He  edited  the  siiK  volumes 
of  CasseU'siV'oft«f^  Hwitory  (1877,  &c-)-  HedfedatGunnersbUry 
on  the  28th  of  May  1^1.  -  ■    ^^  ■    \  t   .  -.  ^ 

DUNCAN*  THOMAS  (1807^845),  Scottish  p6tttth  and 
historical  palntei';  was  bom  at  Kindav^n,  in  Perdislnre'i  He 
was  educated  at  the  Peith  Acadieany,  and  began  th^-  study  of 
the  law,  but  abandoned  it  for  art  Beginning  tdider  the  iiistrtic- 
tion  of  Sir  Williaiib  Alkn,  he  early  s;ttaiiied  dis^tnctiOtl  as  a 
delineator  of  the  human  figure;  aand  hid  first  pictures'e^tabHlshed 
his  fame  so  completely,  that  at  a  very  early  age  he  was' appointed 
professorof  cok>tiring,  and  afterguards  of  drawi^,  hi  ^heyTfu^eees*^ 
Academy  -of  Edinburgh* '  Li '  1840  he  painted  .one'  of  hk  fin^t 
pictures,  '*  iMnce  Charles  Edward  and  the  Highla^nders  entering 
Edmburgh  after  the  <  Battle  of  Prestonpans,"  t^hich  secured  his* 
election  as-an  aasociateof  the  Royal  Acadeniiy inf  2845.  Id  th^ 
same  year  he  produced  his  picture  of  ^^'Cheirtes*  EdWaxd  asleep* 
after  Gufloden,  protected  by  Flora  MacDon^d,^*  Which,  1ik^7 
many  other  of  ^s  works^  has  been  often  engraved.  In  1844* 
appeared  his  ^^  Gu^  ''  and  his^*  Martyifdelm  <A  J«hn^B#own 
ol  l^riesthill.''  His  last  work  Was  a  portrait  of  Inms^U;  tloHv  4ii 
the  National  Gallery  hi  Ediiibtiigh.  He  partictdarly  exoelied' 
in  his  portraits  of  Is^&es  ahd  ehikltfen.  He  died  in  Ed^sbui^h 
on  the  25th  bf  May  1845.    '  ;      I  i     =/       • 

0VNOB,  a  slol^  or  stupid'  person,  one  iik^pabl^  of  learning.' 
The  wo^d  is'  derived  from  the  name  of  the  great  kh^lma^,  Johs^* 
Duns  SootUs,  whote  troiks  on  logic,  theology  and  philosophy 
were  accepted  text4)0oks  in  the  Universities  fftiAi^tbe  k4tfc 
century;  ;**  D«ns  "  or  '*  Dunsman  ^  was  a  nifaie  edif;^  ap^d 
by  thiBir  opponents  to  the  foUowos^of  Duns>8oo(ttis/the  ^dsts; 
and  hence  was  equivalent  to  one  devoted  tasopystkjal'd&tfno^^ 
tions  and  subtleties.  What,'  in  the  s^th  cent^) '  the.  Scotldt^ 
obstinately  ofj^xised  the  **"niBW  teamhig,'^  the  term'^da!as(i'^k>r^ 
' '  dunce  ■*  became,  in  the  moutiis-of  the'hiima^Sftsan^i^orm^,- 
a  term  of  abuse,  a  syAonym  k>t  one' incapable  idf^^^h^lai^bip/ 
a  dull  blockheads  ■'   •'     -^       '    '^ 

DUNOKEA,  -llAXIMIUAlf  WOL»aANCft  (I8^j^i--k986)l  OeritfanL 
historian  and  politidan,  etdeki  sou  df  the  publisftiep  K4rlOai&idei»,^' 
was  boril  at  Berlin  on  tfa^  s^tii  of  OctoW  i>8ri';^'He'filt^dlM^ 
at  the  universities  of  Bonh'and  Berlin  tiMi^34,'was^&en'aicttsed^ 
of  participation  in  "the  stud^tb'  societies,  which  ^e'gcWemment' 
was  endeavouring  to  ^sulppreiis,'  and  was  condemn^  toT^fn  years^^ 
imprisonment,  afterwards  reduced-  to  six  monbhs;  He  bs^ 
already  begun  his  labours  as  a  Historian,  but 'after  serving  hi^ 
sentence  in  1857,  found  himself  debarred  tSt  i^a^frotti'ebmplet*^ 
ing  his  course  sit  Halle',  where  ih  1^42  he  lobtaiiied  a  prbfessorshipil 
Elected  to  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfoi^t  i»<  1 84B,  he  joined 
the  Right  Centre  party;  and  wis  chosen  reporter  of  the-projecied- 
constitution.  He  sat  in  the  firf urt^  a^sembly^  In'  1 6150^'  and  im  the^ 
second  Prussian  chamber  from'i84^to  28521  ^^Duringthe  crisis  it^ 
Schleswig  and  Hotsteki  in  1^50  he  endeaVoured  ih  pebsoti' to  aid 
the  duchies  in  their  struggles.    An  oiJtspokeo  op^nknt  6i  the 
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policy  of  MaDlQttfffl^  )i^WM-r^iu$ed  prornQtiOi^  by  ^be  Prussian 
gov9]?iMikent»!iua4  Ai>,<S57/aiQpepted  the  prof esQOfsbip  !of  hi&tory 
^.Xubmgisa.  .  >la'<i$59»  lioweyQr),be.wa3  c«iCaUis4itx>  Berlin  as 
assistant  in  ib^.  miigi^li^  of  'state<  ipt  the  Ai^^rdwald  cabinet,  cmd 
ia  .iS^i:  was.  app9WU)4  cpmi.dUGa:  to  ^e.croiTA  prince*  In  J1867 
be  bc)(?a^>^.dkeQt^>of.tbQ  Pnissiaii  i^rcbivesi  witb  whicb  it  wa$ 
bi&  task,  tpi  iikcorporate  itbo^e  ot  Hanover,  iJSes^e  Ami  Nassa^tu 
Jiq  r^lii^Amtbe  xst  of  January  1875,,  and  died  atiAnsba^h  oq 
tbe  2]t6t.  otijuly  j^88^.  '])UBckier'a  exnisienit:  poeition  among 
(^eirn)^  bj$tonaQ9i  rests  mc4i4y  ^  hk  Ge^hkhh  des  jM^erthums 
(;^t,ed.,  ^85^1857)$  IStb  ed,  in)9  vol3.,^jS78"i886;.Englisb 
trandatioaiby  Evelyn  Abbott,,  i877Tii88a}t  He^  edited,,  witl^ 
j.  ,Cf.  riProyae«,:.jPrM«wcAtf ,  Sifl^is^chfiften,'  PolUisahe  Corre- 
sp€snd0m'Prkdrkh^,des,GrtJ^s4ni  etod  Urkunden.und  AQtenstUch6 
wrQes^ki(ih^'4c&  KiirfUfs^enPriedfichWiilhef^von  Brandenbiffrg, 
To.itb?,  period  ot!lw  political, activity  belong  ^wr  Qeschichie  der 
d04s(Ji^  Sieicfisvf^iiQiinnilimg  in  Frankjurt  (1849);  JSHnrich 
voft  Ga^n  (18^,  m  tbe  series  of  Miinner  4ery  Gegenwari ;  and 
%hn  afm^ymP^  Vier  MoncOe  auswUriiifir  FplUik  (1851).  His 
Qtber  .worJLa  winieiOrigines^Gmnflniiicae/it&^o);  the  lectures 
Die  KriHsid^  fi^f^rmaPhn  (£845).a|id  FfiudaUm  und  Aristoktaiie 
(1^58);  /  4u^r4er  ZeU  Priedrich^ >  des .  Grossen  imd  Priedrich 
WUhelm  m.  Akhandiungen^w  pft.msskchen  G&^chichte  (1876); 
followed  after  his  death  by  Abhandlungcn.  aus  der  griechischen, 
^€^hioh^  and  Abh^ndlungeH  am  derneuere^  G94(ihicM0  (^9^. 
tPUNCiaBtf'HBNIlY  (i823-i896)»  EngUsb.  jottrnalist,  wa^ 
born!  at  Warwiqk  on  the  24th  of'  December  1823*  Educated 
at  tbe^apitist  {[^(^^eiat  Accringtoin,  Lancashire^  and  at  Glasgow 
Vniyersity«  be;bet:ame  k^  ij848.nuiiister  of  the  Baptist  cbujrcb 
^tSaJford)  Lancashire.-  Here,  be  closely  investigated  the  educa* 
tjionai  i^eieds'iof  the.  working-dasses,' embodying  the  results  of:  his 
.  inqMirijQS  inetn  <es&ay,.  TAeiGloryaatd-ike  Skam^  of  Briknn  (x8s4)y 
whii^b  gsa^ed.a  pda^  oSesed  by, tb^  Religious  Tract  Society. 
In  18519  bei  won;'th^  Anti^Gornrlaw  League's  prize  wi|;h  an  essay 
on  the  result  of  the  f^eertrade  policy;  publidied  m  1854  undeii 
the  title  TM  Ckar4i^' of  ihe  Natiem.  In  1855  be  abandoned 
tbe  ministry  to.  eidit  the  Manfhe$ief.  Mxaminer  and  Ximes,  a 
piroininent  Liberal  oeiwapap^,  in  charge  of  wbicb.  he  xemau^ed 
tilji  ?a?p.  fF^..  twenty  years;  'he ,  wrote^.  over  the  .signature 
'I  Vefli^y'-.'wfedUyiejtt^:^  tf>_  the  Manchest^  papers;  those,  on 
tkejCraion^ind'Jie  C(klnnef  Ci^77)  itnd  TM  Cf,9^fmaidtheC9tir 
s^t^Umi  (j87;8}  >eviok]ediso  Qiiicb  enthusiasm;  tbaX' a;  public 'Sub*' 
a$ripjtio^  wasiset  Qn  foot  to  presicnt  the  wt&t^r  with  a  handsome 
testimonial  for  his  public  services.  In  .1878  Dufipkley,.  who  bad 
ofjLen.  declined  to  eiXmA  foir.pairliamei^tii  was  elected  a  nxetnboriof 
tfce  Reform  .Club  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the  Liberal 
partyr&udin  1885  be  was  made  an  LL  J)*  by  Glasgow  University.: 
He  died  at.Matichesteroti  Uie  20th  of  June  1896. 
.  JnJlfC(Ni86,J$IR(CHABLES  (c,  1648-17x1),  EngUsh  poUUdan, 
v^as  a  ItondofQ  apprentice^  iwho  became  a  goldsmith  and  a  banker; 
be  an^^ssed  grfisit  wealth  in  his  /calling  and  was  chosen  an  alderman 
ofjthe.city,0l  London  in  11685. .  Dumcofube's  parliamentary  .career 
begatvin  1685^  wben  he  wi^  lelected  member  of  padiament  for 
Hedon,.aAd.  beWiaa.afterwiards  one  of  the  ^representatives  of 
Yarmoui^b  in; the  Jsl^  of  Wight  and  of  Downton  in  Wiltshii^e, 
He  was  made  receiver  of  the  customs,  and  upon  the  flight  of 
Jaxnes  XL  from  England  im^8  infused  toicrwx^  to  hiia  the  sum 
<A  £l50P  as  r^ueated;  accordingly  bis  name  alone  was  e^xcqpted 
from:  tihe  pardon -issued  by*  the  eidlied  king:  in  1692.  A  strong 
Tory,.I>,miQ0mbe  held  foe  a  short  time  tbe  office  of  receiver  of  the 
e^cisie,  and  in.t^  capacity  be  profited  slightly  by  a  transaction . 
Over  some  exchequer  biUs  which  had  been  falsely  endorsed. 
Conseqiuently  be^was  imprisoned  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
expelled  from  parliament;  and  having  been  released  by  order 
of  the. House  rof  Lords,  where  his  friends  were  more  powerful, 
he  was  again ;  imprisoned  by  the  Commons.  Tried  before  the 
court  of  king's  bench  he  was  found  ^'  not  guilty  "  on  two  occasions 
and  the  matter  was  allowed  lo  drop.  Buncombe  made  three 
uQSivPcessful  attempts  to  enter  parliament  as  member  for  the  city 
of  LondoUf  JMidithcn  re{»esented  Downton  a  second  time  from 
X702  until  his  deaths  In  1699  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1709  he 
served  as  lord  mayor  of  London.  .  Upon,  retiring  from  business 


in  ;^95  Buncombe  caused  sokae  stir  by  giving  ihe  representatives 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  a  high  price  foran  e^ate  at  Helxoaley 
in.  Yorkshire,:  wbere  he  built  a  magnificent  house. 

He  died  at  his  residence  at  Teddington  on  the  9th  of  April 
X7tt,  and  much  of  bia  great  wealth:passed  to  bis  sbter,  Ursula, 
n^  of  Thomas  Bix>wne,  who  took  the  name  of  Buncombe. 
Ursula's  great-grandson,  Chailes  Buncombe  (1764-1841),  was 
p-eated  Barton  Feversham  in  .1826,  and  in  ii6&  his  grandson, 
William  Ernest,  tbe  3rd  ba^n  (b.  1829),  was  made  earl  of 
Feversham.  Sir  Charles  Bunoombe's/nephew,  Anthony  Dun- 
combe  {c.  r695''t763),  who:  was  made  a  baroa  in  Z747,  left  an 
only  daughter,  Anne  (i757-x8i29),  who  married  Jacob  Pleydell* 
Bouverie,.2nd  earl  of  Radnor,  by  whomshe  was  the  ancestress 
of  tbe  succeeding  earls  of  Radnor. 

A  celebrated  member  of  the  Buncombe  .family  was  Thomas 
SuNOSBY  BuKeoMns  (i796-x86ii),a  Radical  politician,  who  was 
member  of  parliament  for  Hertford  from  X826  to.  1832  and  for 
Finsbury  from  X834  until  his  death.  Buncombe  defended  Lord 
Durham's  administration  of  Canada;  he  sought  to  obtain  tbe 
release  of  John  Frost  .and  other  Chartista,  whose  inunense 
petition  he  presented  to  pariiament  in  1842;  and  he  interested 
himself  in  the  affairs  of  Charles  II.,  the  deposed'  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. He  showed  a  practical  .sympathy  ivrith  Masaid,  Whose 
letters  had  been  opened  by  order  of  the  English  government,  by 
urging  for  an  inquiry  into  tiua  occurrence  ;<  and  also  with  Kossuth. 
He  died  at  Lancing  on  the  t^tb  ofiNovi^mber  i86x* 

See  Life  and  Correspondence  vf  T.  S,  Duncambet  edited  by  T.  H. 
Buncombe  (1868).    , 

,  DUNDAIiK»  a  seaport  of  Co.  Louth,  Ireland,  in  the  north 
parliamentary  division,  on  theCastletownriyer  near  its  mouth  in 
Bundalk  Bay.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  13,076.  It  is  an 
important  junction  on  the  Great  Northern  >ralLway,  by  the  main 
line  of  which  it  is  54  m.  N.  from  BubHm:  The  compajaiy  has  its 
works  here,  and  a  line  divecges  to  the-northrwest  of  Ireland. 
Bundalk  is'connected  with  tkeport  of  .GreenoreCfor  Hoiyhead)  by 
a  Hne  owned  by  the  London  &  Norths  Western  railway  company  of 
England.  The  parish  church  is  to  oldaadspacious.edifice  with  a 
cUrio!^S:  wooden  steeple  covered,  with  copper;  and  the  R<Hnan 
Catholic  chapel  is  a  handsomo  building  in  the  style  of  King's 
College  chapel,.  Cambridge.  There: are. ruins  of  a  Franciscan 
priory,  with  a  lofty  tower.  Adjacent  to  the  town  are  several 
fine  parks  and  demesnes.  Until>  18&5  a  member  was  returned 
to  parliamrent*  A  brisk  trade,;  chjefly tin:  agricultural  and  dairy 
p7odujce,is  carried  on,andtbe  towpi  contains  some  ^manufactories. 
Distilling  and  brewing  ave  the  principal  industrial  works,  and 
there  are  besides  a  fiax  and  juterspinning  nUU,  salt  works,  &c 
The  port  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  Crade»  mainly  in  agricui* 
tural  produce  and  live  stock.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  a  sea* 
fishery  district  and  of  isalmon  fisheries^  Bundalk  was  a  borou^ 
by  prescription,  and  received  charters  from  Edward  III.  and 
successive  monarcks.  Edward  Bruce,,  having  invaded  Ireland 
from  Scotland  in  13x5,  proceeded  south  from  his  landingrplace  in 
Antrim,  ravaging  as  be  came,  to  Bundalk,  wfaioh  he  stormed,  and 
prodiaimed  himself  king  here.  In  this  neighbourhood,  too,  he  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  the  English  under  Sir  John  de  Bermingham 
in  X3  x8,  and  at  Faughatt  near  Bimdalk,  near  the  ruined  church  of 
St  Bridget,  he  is  buriied. 

DUNDEE,  JOHN  GRAHAM  OF  GLAVERHOUSE,  Viscount 
(c,  x649ni689),  Scottish  soldier,  was  the  elder  soa  of  Sir  William 
Graham  and  Lady  Madeline  Carnegie.  Of  his  youth  little  record 
has  been  kept;  but  in  the  year  1665  be  became  a  student  at  the 
university  of  St  Andrews.  His  education  was  upon  tbe  wh<^e 
good,  as  appears  from  the  varied  and  valuable  correspondence  of 
his  later  years.  Young  Graham  was  destined  for  a  military 
career;  and  after  about  four  years  he  proceeded  abroad  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  service  of  France.  In  1673  or  1674  he  went  to 
Holland,  and  obtained  a  cometcy,  and  he  was  soon  raised  to  the 
rank  of  captain,  as  a  reward  for  having  saved  the  life  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  at  the  battle  of  Seneff.  A  few  years  later, 
being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  a  regiment,  Graham 
resigned  his  commisuon.  In  the  beginning  of  167  7  he  returned  to 
England,  bearing*  it  is  said,  letters  of  strong  recommendation 
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from  the pijnce  to  Cha^e^  ^«  »f^ ibfi-dxjlk^  ^i  York..  In  16178, he 
became  a  Ifeutemmt^aad  $Qon  afterwards  captaia  of  a  troop,  kx 
the  regiment  commanded  by^his  relative  the  marquis  of  Montrose^ 
The  task  before  him  was  the  suppression  of  the  Covenanters' 
rebellion.  To  this  he  brought,  over  and  above  the  feelings  of 
romantic  Royalty  and  the  cavalier  spirit,  vhich  in  his  case  was 
free  from  its  usual  defectS)  a  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  which  was 
baaed  laiigely  on  his  hero-worship  of  the  great  Montrose^  Furthefi 
his  fmcompromisiiig  dispositios  and  unmistakable  capacity  at 
once  marked  him  out  as. a  leader  upon  whom. the  g^vf^rvim^nt 
could  rely.  But  the  difEculti^  of  his  task,  the  open  or  secret 
hostility  of  the  whole  people,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
country  he  was  required  to  watch,  were  too  great  for  the  leader  of 
a  small  body  of  cavalry,  and  in  spite  of  his  vi^porousand  energetic 
action,  Graham  accomplished  but  little.  He  entered,  however, 
upon  his  occupation  with  zest,  and  interpreted  consistently  the 
orders  he  received.  There  is  evidence,  also,  that  his  efforts  were 
appreciated  at  headquarters  in  hi^  appointment^  jointly  with  the 
l^rd  of  Earlshally  hjs  subaltern,  to  the  office  9I  sheriff-depute  of 
Dumfries  and  Annandalifrin  March  1679,  with  powers — specially 
narrated  in  his  commissipn — anent  ^*  separation,''  conventicles^ 
"  disorderly  baptisms  and  marriages,"  and  the  like. 

For  some  years  thereafter  the  position  of  Graham  was  in  the 
highest  degree  difEiqilt  and  delicat^.  In  the  midst  of  enemies, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  most  erroneoHs  but  direct  orders  oi  his 
government,  he  combined  the  functions  of  soldier^  spy,  pro- 
secutor and  judge.  Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Archbishop 
Sharp^(i679),  he  waa  summoned  to  increased  activity.  There 
were  reports  of  rebels  gathering  near  Glasgow,  and  Graham  went 
in  puxsuit.  On  the  ist,of  June,  the  Covenanters  being  in  a  well- 
protected  position  upon  the  marshy  ground  of  Drumclog, 
Graham  advanced  to  the  attack.  Hindered  by  the  grpimd,  he  had 
to  wait  till  the  impatience  of  his  adversaries  induced  them  to 
commence  an  impetuous  attack.  The  charge  of  the  CovenaAters 
routed  the  royal  cavalry,  who  turned  and  fled^  Graham  himself 
havii^g  a  narrow  escape.  This  was  th^  only  regular  engagement 
he  had  with  the  Covenanters,  The  enthusiasm  nused  by  this 
victory  was  the  beginning  of  a  serious  and  open  ];ebellion. 

On  the  32nd  of  June  Graham  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bothwell  Bridge,  at  the  bead  of  his  own  troop.  ;  Immediately 
thereafter  he  was  commissioned  to  search  the  south-western 
shires  for  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection.  In  this 
duty  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  tUl  the  early  part  of  1680, 
when  he  disappears  for  a  time  from  the  record  of  these  stringent 
measiires.  The  wide  powers  given  to  hi:ipa  by  his  commission 
were  most  sparingly  used,  and  the  gmvest  accusation  made 
against  him  in  reference  to  this  p^^riod  is  that  he  was  a 
robber^ 

He  was,  in  any  case,  an  advocate  of  rigorous  measures,  and  his 
own  systematic  and  calculated  terrorism,  directed  principally 
against  the  ringleaders,  proved  far  more  efficacious  than  the 
irregular  and  haphawird  brutalities  of  other,  commanders. 
During  these  months  he.  was  despatched  to  London,  along  with 
Lord  Linlithgow,  to  ipftuence,  the  mind  of  Charles  II.  against 
the  indulgent  noe^iod  adopted  by  Monmouth  with  the  extreme 
Covenanting  party^  The  king  seems  to  have  been  fascinated  by 
his  loyal  supporter,  imd  from  that  moment  Graham  was  destined 
to  rise  in  rank  and  honoursi.  Early  in  1680  he  obtained  a  royal 
grant  of  the  barony  of  the  outlawed  Macdougal  of  French,  and 
the  grant  was  aftq:  some  delay  confixmed  by  subsequent  orders 
upon  the.  exchequer  in  Scotland*  In  April  1680  it  appears  that 
his  roving  commission  had  been  withdrawn  by  the  privy  coundL 
He  is  thus  free  from  all  concern  with  the  severe  measures  which 
followed  the  Sanqu^r  Declaration  of  the  2and  of  June  i68a. 

The  turbulence  OQC^siqned  by  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  of 
1681  required  to  be  quelled  by  a  strong  band;  and  in  the  begin* 
ntng  of  the  following  year  Graham  was  again  .commissioned  to 
act  in  the  disaffected  districts.  ,  In  the  end  of  January  he  was 
appointed  to  the  sheriffships  |  of  Wigtown,  Dumfries^  Kirk* 
cudbright  and  Annandale.  He  retained  his  commission  in  the 
army — the  pernicious  combination  of  his  offices  being  thu;^ 
repeated.    He  appears  fu^her  to  have  had  powers  of  life  and 


de^th  in-  virtue  o£^a  ,cQin9iis$ioi|  pf,  justida^  graced  to.hiof 
about  the  same  time.  These  powers  be  eieras^  strictly  and.  in 
conformity  with  the  tenor  of  his;  orders,  which  were  nqt  mpre 
severe  than  he  himself  desired.  He  quartered  on  the  rebels, 
ri^ed  their  houses,*  and,  to  use- his  o(wn  words,  '^  endeavoured  to 
destroy  then^  by  eating  up  their  provisions."  The  effect  of  hjs 
policy,  if  we  believe  his  own  writ,  is  not  overstated  as    ,.    . 

'*  Death,  desolation,  ruin  and  decayv'' 

The  result  of  a  bitter  quarrel  between  Grah^un  and  S^  John 
Dalrymple,  who,  with  many  others  of  the  gent^,  was  iar  .from 
active  in  the  execution  of  the  government's  oniiers^  conSrmqd 
his  prestige.  Graham  was. acquitted  by  the  priyy  cojuncil  oi 
the  charges  of  exaction  and  oppression  prefeixed  against  himi 
and  Sir  John  condemned  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  interference 
with  his  proceedings.  In  December.  1 68^.  Graham  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  new  regiment  raised  in  Scotland,  He  (lad  still 
greater  honours  in  view.  Jp.  January  1683  the  icfi£e  of  the  ,earl 
of  Lauderdale,  late  Maitland  <)f  Hatton^  was  debate^  u^  ,the 
House  of  Lorda.  Maitland  ^ras  proprietor  of  the  lands  an<) 
loirdship  of  Dundee  and  Dudhope,  and  the  decree  of  the  Lords 
against  him  was  in  March  1683  issued  for  the. sum  of  £72,090! 
Graham  succeeded  in  having  part  of  the  property  of  the  defaulter 
transferred  to  him  by  royal  grant,  and  in  May  he  was  nominated 
to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland. 

Shortly  afterwards  Claverhouse  wasrappoixM^  to  be  p^es^nt 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Circuit  Coiut  of  Justiciary  in  Stirling, 
Glasgow,  Dumfries  and  Jedburgh,  recently  instituted  for  the; 
imposition  of  the  test  an4  the  punishment  of  rebels. ,  Several 
were  sentenced  to  death.  During  .the  rest  of  the  year  be  attended 
the  meetings  of  council,  in  which  he  displayed  the  spirit  of  an 
obedient  soldier  rather  than  tfa|it  of  a  statesman  capable  of 
independent  views.  There,  is,  howc^ver>  one  record  of  his  direct 
and  efficacious  interference.  He  declared  .decisively  against 
the  proposal  to  let  loose  the, Highland  marauders  upon  the 
south  of  Scotland.  .         | 

In  Jime  1684  he  was  again  at  his  old  employment^-tb^, 
inspection  of  the  southern  shires}  and  in  August  he  was  com^ 
missioned  4s  second  in  comipand  of  the  forioes  in  Ayr  andClydes^ 
dale  to. search  out  th^  rebeb.  By  this  tinie  he  was  in  poss^sioi^ 
of  Dudhope,  and  on  the  loth  of  June  he  married  Lady  Jgux^ 
daughter  of  William,  Lord  Cochrane.  As  constable  of  Dund<^ 
he  recommended  the  remission  of  extreme  punishment  i^  the 
case  of  many  petty  offences.  He  issued  from  his  retirement  to 
take  part  in  a  commission  of  lieutenancy  which  perambulated 
the  southern  districts  as  a  criminaL  comrt;  and  i^  the  end  of 
th<e  year  he  was  again  in  the  same  regi<m  op  the  occasion  ot 
disturbances  in  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright. .      . 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Charier  II«  (February  i685).Gjaban| 
incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  by  his  deposition  from  the  office^ 
of  privy  councillor;  but  in  May: he  was  reinstated,  aJ^though 
his  commission  of  justiciary,  which  had  expired^  wa^  Aot  i^enew^, 

In  May  1685  he  was  ordered  with  his  cavalry  U}  guard  th^ 
borders^  and  to  scour  the  south*west  in  search  of  rebels*.  Bjf 
act  of  privy  council,  a  certificate  was:  required  by  all  person^ 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  to  free  them  from  the  hazard  of  attach 
from  government  officials.  Without  that  they  were  at  once  liable 
to  be  called  upon  oath  to  abjure  the  declaration  of  Renwick, 
which  was  alleged  tp  be  treasonaUe.  While  on  this  mission  h^ 
pursued  and  overtook  two  men,  one  of  whom^.  John  Brown^ 
called  the  "  Christian  carrier,"  having  refused  the  ali>juration 
oath,  was  shot  dead.  Th^  order  was  ijrithin  the  authori^e^ 
powers  of  Graham.  ;.   -i 

In  1,686  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-igei^ecal,  a^d 
had  added  to  his  position  of  constable  the  digi;iity  .ofpFovost.of 
Dundee.  In  1688  he  was  second  inxon^mand  to  Gepe^l  Do^glaf 
in  the  army  which  had  been  ordered  to  England  tp  aid  the  falling 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts. 

His  influence  with  James  II.  wsiS  gpreat  and  of  long  s^LAdingi 
a^d  amid  the  hun>y  of  events  in.  tins  critical  time  he  was<cceat^ 
Viscount  Dimdee  on  the  x  2th  of  Nov^mbi^r  1688.  ,Thrp^g^5>ut  th^ 
vexed  journeyings  of  the  king,  Dundee  is;  found  accompanyU^ 
or  following  him,  endeavouring  in  vaiii  to  prompt  him  Itamakf 
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(Hie  laker  drawn  from' the  loch  of  Lintrathen,  i8  m.  to  the'^.W.) ' 
akd'ilie  electric  tramcars. 

History. — ^Thetfe  appeat^  to  be  some  doiibt  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  Dundee.  It  is  extravagant  to  trace  it  to  the  Latin 
Donum  Dei,  "  the  gift  bf  <iOd/'  as  some  have  done,  or  the  Cdtic 
Dun  DHid,  "  the  hill  ctf  God."  More  probably  it  is  the  Gaelic 
J>uff  Taw,  **  the  fort  of  =  the  Tay,"  of  which  the  Latin'  Taodunufn 
is  a  translitetatioii —  <hfe  derivation  pomthig  tb'  the  fact  of  a 
Pictfeh  settlement  on  die  site;  The  earliest  authentic  mention  of 
the  iity  is  in  a  deed  of  ^  by  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  younger 
brother  of  WilMam  the  Lion,  dated  about  1200,  ih  which  it  is 
desightited' As  '*  Duftde.''  'Shortly  itfterwards  it  was  erected  into 
a  royal  bUi*gh  by  WiHiam  the  Lion. '  When  Edward  I:  visited  it, 
however,  as  he  did  twice  (in  12^6  and  1303)  with  hostile  intent, 
he  is  said  to  have  removed  its  charter.  Consequently  Robert 
Bruce  and  successive,  kings  Confirmed  its  privileges  and  rights, 
and  Charles  I.  finaDy  granted  it  its  great  charter.  Dundee  played 
a  t)i'ominettt  part  in  the  War  of  Scottish  Independence.  Here 
W^aCe  finished  his  education,  and  here  he  slew  young  Selby,  son 
ol  theEhglish  constable,  in  1 291 ,  for  which  deed  he  was  outlawed. 
In  that  year  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  it 
T^as  Whilst  engaged  in  besieging  the  castle  in  1297  that  Wallace 
withdrew  t<>  fight  the  battle  of  Stiriing  Bridge.  In  their  incursion 
info  Scotland  under  John  of  Gaunt  the  English  captured  and 
pariiafly  "deiitroyed  the  town  in  .13^5,  bttt  retreated  to  meet  a 
cdiinter-invasion  of  their  dwn  countty.  The  English  seized  it 
ai^iri  for  ji  brief  space  during  one«df  the  ist  earl  of  Hertfbrd's 
devastating  raids  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Dundee  bore  such  a 
prbhiinent  part  in  propagating  the  Reformed  doctrines  that  it  was 
staled'**  the  Scottish  Geneva.^* '  It  saw  mot^  trouWe  at  the  time 
oFthe  Civil  War,  for  the  marquess  of  Montrose  sacked  it  in  1645, 
ahd  then  gave  a  <»nsiderable  portion  of  it  to  the  flames.  Charlefs 
it.  ^pent  a  ffew  days  in  the  castle  after  his  crowning  at  Scone 
(January  1st,  165 1):  In  the  same  year  General  Monk  demanded 
the^^ubWiission  of  the  town  to  Cromwell,  and  on  its  tefusal 
ckpttured  it  after  an  obstinate' tesistance  and  visited  it  with 
condign  punishment. '  More  than  one-'Sixth  of  the  inhabitants  and 
gktrison,  indiiifing  its  governor  Liimsden,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  no  fewer  than  60  vessels  were  seized  and  filled  with  pltmder; 
blit  the  ships,  *iys  Guiiib'Ieih  his  Life  of  Monk,  **  were  cast  away 
^t^n  sight  6f  the  town  and  that  gteat  wealth  perished:"  In 
1684  John  Graham  of  ChLvei!'hou3e--^whose  family  derived  its 
nkme  fr6m  the  liands  of  Claverhduse  in  the  piansh  of  Mains 
iiknlediately  to  the  north  of  ihe  town— became  constable,  ahd  in 
i6ra  pi^ovost.  In  the  ^tMd  ye^  James  H.  cteated  him  Viscoiint ' 
D)l&dee.  Thenceforward  the  ani^s  of  the  town'ceUse  to  touch 
national  history,  save  at  very  ^are  intervals.  The  gn^atest  local 
(Kilter  of -modem  times  Was  the  destruction  of  the  first  Tay 
bridge  (see  Tay). 

-"Many  intetesting  old  documents  have  been  preserved  hi  the 
Town  House,  such  as  certain  characteristic  despatches  frdm 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.;  the  6rigihal  charter  M  Robert  Bhice, ' 
doted  1^27,  a  papal  ordeni  from  Leo  X.,  and  a  letter  from  Queen 
M^ry -,  dated  1 564,  providing  for  extra-mural  interineAtd.  It  may 
be  mentioned  t^at  t<&  describe  Qaverhouse  hiihself  as  '^  bonnie 
Dundee  ''  is  a  modem  tnVention,  the  old  song  from  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  bonowefd  a^hint  for  Ms  refrain  inferring  solely  to 
thi  town; 

1  Since  the  middle  and  particularly  during  \JtA  last  quarter  of  the 
t^ih  scientury  many  of  the  more  uilsi^htly  districts  have  been 
demolii^ed.  In  the  process  sevel'al  picturesque  but  insanitary 
buildings,  narrow  wiudihg  streets  and  unsavbury  closes  dis- 
a{>peared,  along  with  a  feW  structures  of  more  or  less  hiistoric 
interest,  like  the  castle,  the  mint  and  numerous  convents.  The 
Wholesale  iilearances,  however,  in^roved  both  the  public  health 
aiod  the  appearance  of  the  city,  some  of  the  hew  thoroughfares 
v!ieing  with  the  finest  business  streets  of  the  largest  commercial 
c«txtt«8  in  the  United  Kingdom!.  Queen  Victoria  granted  a 
charter  to  Dundee,  dated  the  25th  of  January  1889,  erecting  it  to 
the  status'of  a  city,  and  since  i8<)2  its  chief  magistrate  has  been 
styled  lord  provost. 

•-  Aiiiongizi^doreor4«isset]^iBetitwh<>werebomiADimd^e«iay 


'be  liamed  Hectbr  Boece  (1465^1536),  the  historian;  George 
Dempster  of  Dunnichen  (1732-1818),  the  agriculturist,  a  former 
owner  of  Skibo;  Thomas  Dick  (1774-I857),  the  author  of  The 
Christian  Philosopher;  Admiral  Lord  Duncan  (173 1>*- 1804); 
Viscount  Dundee  (1643-1689);  James  Halybartbn  (151^ 
11589),  the'S<j(yttish  Refornier,  who  was  piH>vost  of  the  toWn  for 
tMrty- three  years;  Sir  Jaines  Ivory  (1765-1842),  the  mathe- 
matician, who  bequeathed  his  science  library  to  the  town,  and 
his  nephew  Lord  Ivory  (1792-1866),  the  judge;  Sir  George 
Mackenjsie  (1636-1691),=  the  celebrated  lawyer;  Sir  Alexander 
Scrymgeour  (d.  1310)^  Wallace's  standard-bearer,'  and  many  oi 
the  ScrymgeoUrs,  his  Successors,  who  were  constables  of  the  town; 
James  (1495-1553),  John  (1500-^1556)  and  Robert  Wedderbum 
(15x0-1557),  the  poets,  who  were  all  concerned  iii  the  authorslup 
or  collection  of  the  book  of  Gud^  and  Godlie  BaUatis  published  in 
1578;  Sir  John  Wedderbum'  (i599-i67'9),  the  physician;  and 
Sir  Peter  Wedderbum(i6i6--i679),  the  judge.  Many  well-  known 
persons  lived  for  Ibnger  or  shorter  periods  in  the  town.  James 
Chalmers  (1782-1853),  the  inventor  of  the  adhesive  postage 
|s tamp  ( 1 834) ,  was  a  bookseller  in  Castle  Street.  George  Constable 
of  Wallace  Craigie^  the  prototyx)e  of  Jonathan  OMbuck  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  AfiUqUary,  had  a  re^dehce  ih  the  east  end  of 
Seagate,  the  house  standing  uiKtil  about  18^20.  Tliomas  Hood's 
;father  was  a  native 'and  the  poet  spent  part  of  his  youth  in  the 
town,  hi^  first  literary  effort  appearing  in  the  Dundee  Advertiser 
about  i8r6.  James  Bowman  Lindsay  (179^1862),  electrician 
and  philologist,  carried  on  his  ex?perimetitd  for  many  years  in 
Dundee,  where  he  died.  Robert  Nicoll  (1814^1^37),  die  poet, 
kept  k  circulating  library  in  Castle  Street;  and  WiUiam  Tbom 
(1798-1848),'  the  writer  oi  The  Rhymes  of  A  Handloom  Weaver, 
was  biiried  in  the  Western  Cemetery. 

Suburbs, — Clbse  to  the  municipal  boundaries  on  the  N.W. 
lies  Benvie,  where  John  Playfair  (t  74^1819) ,  the  mathematician, 
'was  born,  and  wliich  ha^  sL  mineral  well  that  once  enjoyed  con- 
siderable repute.  Campetdowii  Hic/ase,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Camperdown,  a  fine  buiklin^  of  Greek  desigii,  standing  in 
beautiful  grounds^  is  situated  in  the  parish.  Fowlis,  5  m.  N.W., 
is  remarkaUe  for  its  churchy  which  dates  from  the  15th  century, 
but  has  even  been  assigned  to  the  121th;  It  contains  a  carved 
•ambry  and  rood-screen  (with  a  curious  i^presentation  of  the 
Cruc^fedon),  decorated  font,  crocketed  door  canopy  and  several 
pictures;  'Die  ruined  castie  adjoining  the-churdi  ultimately 
became  a  dwelling  for  labourers.  The  Dell  of  Balroddery  is 
rich  in  geoloigical  and  botanical  specimens.  •  Lundie,  3  m. 
farther  t>Ut  in'  the  same  direction,  contains  several  lakdets,  and 
its  kirkyatd  k  the  burial-place  of  the  iearls  of  Caft^eardown. 
Tealittg,  4  m.  N.  <6f  Dundee,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministry  of 
John  Glas  before  he  was  deposed  for  hereiy.      ' 

AuTHORitiES.— David  Barrie,  The.  City  of  Dundee  lUustrated 
(Dundee,  1890);  Alexander  Maxwell,.  (M  Dundee  (Dundee,  1891); 
Ai  C  Lamb,  Dundee:  its  QuairU  amd  Historic  Buiidmgi  (Dundee. 
i^95>;, A*  {L  WiU^i  Roll  pf  Eminent  Burgesses  of  Dundee  (Dundee* 

1887).        .  .....  ;  . 

DUNDSRLA1IDSDAL»  a  valley  of  northern  Norway,  in  Nord- 
laiid  afn/  (county),  diaining  south-westwavd  from  the  neigh- 
bouring glaciers  to  the  Ranenf  jord  (lat.  66®  tao'  N.).  There  are 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  the  working  of  which  was  undertaken  in 
1902  by  the  Dunderjatid' Iron  Ore  Comipany,  water-power  being 
provided  by  the  strong  Dunderknd  river.  There  are  also 
pyrites  mines.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  Mo,  a  considerable 
trading  Village.  The  valley  is  remarkable  for  several  stalactite 
caverns  in  the  limestone,  some  of  the  tribiitaiy  streams  flowing 
for  considerable  distances  underground.  FVom  Mo  a  fine  road 
crosses  the  mountains  to  the  head-lake  of  the  great  Ume  river, 
draining  td  the  Baltic,  and  frdml  the  head  of  Duliderlandsdal  a 
sequestered  bridk-path  runs  t6  S^ltdal  on  the  Skjerstadf  jord, 
with  a  branch  through  the  magnificent  Junkersdal. 

DimDONALD,  THOMAS  COCHRANE,  ioth  Eakl  09  (1775- 
i860),  British  admiral,  Was  bOm  at  Annsfield  in  Lanarkshire  on 
the  14th  of  December  1 775.  He  came  of  an  old  Scottish  family, 
the  first  earl  having  been  Sir  William  €oc!firaiie'(d.  16S6),  a 
soldier  who  was  created  Baron  Cochrnaein  .11647  and  earl  of 
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Dimdo^d  in  1669.  He  19m  the  son  of  Archibald  Cochi:aiie, 
9£h  Earl, (174^x831),  who  i»  remembered  as  a  most  ingenious, 
but  also  moat  uBlortunate,  scientific  speculator  aii4  inventor^ 
Who  was. before  his  time  in  suggesting  and  attempting  new 
piocesaea  of  alkali  manulactuse,  and  vario^  other  uses  of 
applied  ^sdflnoe.  The  family  was  greatly  impovcdshed  owing 
to  his  losses  over  .these  schemes,  but  still  possessed  a  good  deal 
of  interest.  By  the  hdp  of  friends  Thomas  was  provided  with 
a  commJissioti  in  an  infantry  regimeot^  and  at  the  8|ame  time  put 
on  the  books  ot  a  man^-wax  by  his  uncle.  Captain  A.  F.  I. 
Cochrane  (1758^1832),  while  still  a  boy.  He  fin^dty  chose  the 
navy,  and  went  to  sea  in^  his  uncle's  ship,  the  "  Hind,"  in  1793. 
He  could  already  count  nearly  five  years'  nominal  service,  an 
ezample.of  those, naval  abuses  winch  he  was  to. denounce  (and 
to  profit  by)  during  a  large  part  of  his  career.  His, promotion 
vaa  rapid.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  1796.  While  in  that 
rank  he  waa  led  by  his  self-assertive  temper  into  a  quarrel 
with  his  superior,  lieutenant  Philip  Beaver  (1766-1813),  for 
wludi  he. was  seat  before  a  court-martiaL  A  warning  to  avoid 
flippancy  in  future  was,  howev^,  the  worst  that  happened 
tohiBOL 

In  1800.  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  "  Speedy  " 
brig,,  a  small  vessel  in  which  he  gained  a  great  and  deserved 
reputation  as  a.  daring  and  skilful  officer.  His  capture  of  the 
Spanish  frigate  *'  £1  Gamo  "  (32)  on  the  6th  of  May  1801  was 
indeed  a  feat  of  unparalleled  audadty.  His  promotion  to  post 
rank  fotiowed  on  the  8th  of  August.  Though  he  was  apt  to 
represent  himself  as  disliked  and  neglected  by  the  admiralty, 
and  was  frequently  insolent  towards  his  superiors,  he  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  pretty  constantly  employed,  and  he  more  than 
justified  his  appointments  by  his  activity  and  success  as  captain 
of  the  *'  Pallas  "  (32)  and  "  Imp^euse  *'  (38)  on  the  ocean  and 
in  the  Metfiteirranean.  Unfortunately  for  himself  he  secured 
his  return  to  parliament  as  member  for  H<Miiton  in  1806  and  for 
Westminster  in  1807.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  soon  made 
his  mark  as  a  radical,  and  as  a  denouncer  of  naval  abuises.  But 
his  \^ews  did  not  prevent  him  from  profiting  to  the  utmost  by 
one  very  bad  abuse,  for  he  did  his  utmost  td  secure  the  retention 
of  his  frigate  in  port,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  attend 
parliament.  In  spite  of  his  radical  opinions  he  made  a  furious 
attack  6n  the  admiralty  for  the  new  prize  money  regulations 
which'  diminished  the  shares  of  the  captains  to  the  advantage  of 
the  men.  In  AprO  1809  he  was  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the 
French  squadrcyn  in  the  Basque  Roads,  which  was  very  ill  con^ 
ducted  by  Lotd  Gambia.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane,  as  he 
was  called  till  the  death  of  his  father,  was  brilliant  and  waa 
rewarded  by  the  order  of  the  Bath,  but  his  aggressive  temper 
led  him  mto'  making  attae&s  on  the  admiral  which  nece^itated 
a  ccmrt-martia!  on  Gkmbier.  The  admiral  was  acquitted,  and 
Cocbrarte  naturally  fell  teto  disfavour  with  the  admiralty.  He 
was  not  em^l6yed  again  till  1813,  when  be  was  iiamed  to  the 
command  of  the  "  Tonnant,  "  which  was  ordered  for  service  as 
flagship  oh  the  coast  of  America.  In  the  interval  he  was  rest^ 
lessly  active  in  parliament  fn  denouncing  mival  abuses,  and  was 
also,  most  disastrously  for'himsdf,  led  into  speculations  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  by  which  he  was  brought  at  the  beginning  of 
1814  into  pressing  danger  of  total  ruin. 

At  this  moment  a  notorious  fraud  was  perpetrate  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  by'  an  imde  of  his  and  by  other  persons  with 
whom  he  habitually  acted  in  his  speculations.  Lord  Cochrane 
was  brought  to  trial  with  the  others  before  Lord  Ellenborough 
on  the  Sth  of  June  1814  and  all  were  condemned;  '  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  an  hour  in  the  pillory,  which  was  remitted,  and  to 
fine  and  imprisonment,  which  were  enforced.  He  continued  to 
assert  his  innocence,  and  to  protest  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
oondenaned,  but  he  was  expelled  from  parliament  and  the  c^^er 
of  the  Bath.  He  was,  however,  almost  immediately  reelected 
member,  for  Westminster,  but  he  had  to  serve  hi^  term  (one  year) 
of  imprisonment,  and>  after  escaping  and  being  re<paptured,  he 
reg^nedihis  liberty  in  181 5  on  payment  of  the  fine  of  £1000  to 
wMcb , he  ha<ii  been  sentenced. 

In  Z1S17  be  acpepted  the  invitation  of  the  Chileans,  wh,o  were 


then  in  revolt  against  Spain,  to  take  command  of  .their  naval 
forces,  and  r^^aining  in  their  service  imtil  1822  contributed 
largely  to  their  success*  His  capture  of  the  Sp^mish  frigate 
"  Esmeralda  "  (40)  in  the  harbour  of  Callao,  on  the  5th  of 
November  i8ao,  was  an  achievement  of  signal  daring.  In  1823 
he  transferred  his  services  to  Brazil^  where  he  helped  the  emperor 
Dom  Pedro  I.  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Portugal;  but  by  the  end 
of  1825  he  had  fallen  out  with  the  Brazilians,  and  he  returned 
to  Europe.  His  activity  was  next  devoted  to  the  aid  of  the 
Gr^ks,  then  at  the  end  of  their  struggle  with  the  Turks,  but  he 
found  no  opportunity  for  distinguishing  himself,  and  in  1828 
he  returned  home.  His  efforts  were  now  steadily  directed  to 
securing  bis  restoration  to  the  navy,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
in  J832;  but  though  he.  waa  granted  a  "  free  pardon  "  he  failed 
to  obtain  the  new  trial  for  which  he  was  anxious,  or  to  secure 
the  arrears  of  pay  he. claimed.^  He  was  restored  to  his  place  in 
the  order  of  the  Bath  in  1847.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  to  the 
,  command  of  the  North  American  and  West  India  station,  which 
he  retained  till  1851.  At  various  periods  of  his  life  he  occupied 
himself  with  scientific  invention.  He  took  oiit  patents  for  laipps 
to  bum  oil  of  tar,  for  the.propulsion  of  ships  at  sea,  for  fadlitatini; 
excavation,  mining  and  sinking,,  for  rotary  steam-engLnes  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  so  early  as  1843  ^^  was  an.advocat^  of 
the  employment  of  steam  and  the  screw  propeller  in  warships. 
During  the  Crimean  War  he  revived  his  "  secret  war  plan  "  for 
the  total  destruction  of  an  enemy's  fleet^  and  offered  to  conduct 
in  person  an  attack  on  Sevastopol  an^  destroy  it  in  a  few  hours 
without  loss  to  the  attacking  force.  This  pkn,  the  details  o( 
which  have  never  been  divulged,  he  had  proposed  so  far  back 
as  181 1,  and  the  committee  which  Y(as  .then  appoint^  to  cqn-r 
sider  it  reported  on,  it  as  effective  but  inhimian.  Lord  Dundon^d 
died  in  London  on  the  30th  of  October  1869,  and  wa$  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  No  one  ever  excielled  him  in  daring  and 
resource  as  a  naval  officer,  but  he  suffered  from  serious  defects 
of  character,  and  even  those  who  think  him  guiltless  of  the 
chargi^  on  which  he  was  convicted  in  1814  must  feel  that  he  had 
his  own  imprudence  and  want  of  sejf-command  to  thank  for 
many  of  his  misfortunes. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  by  his  son  Thomas  as  nth  earl 
(d.  1885),  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Doi^as  (b.  1852)  as  12th  earl, 
a  disUnguisbed  cavalry  o%:er  who  became  a  lieutenant-general 

in  1997. 

The  lOtheaxVsAutQbioerQphyqfa  Seoman  (3  vol8.,^86o-i86i),  the 
main  source  for  his  Life  (JB09,  by  his  son  and  heir)>  is  written  with 
spirit,  but  it  was  composed  at  the  end  of  his  career  when  his  memory 
was  tailing»  and  was  chiefiv' executed  by  others.  He  also  Wrote 
Notes  on  the  Mtnerdlogy^  Gcvemment'  and  Condition  of  tbo  British 
WestIndia.Iskmd$(iS5i),aad9,NjijmUitfcpf 

of  Ckili,  Peru  and  Brazil  (1858).  The  whole  story  of  his  trial  and  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  fraud  for  which  he  was  condemtied  has  been 
examined  by  Mr  J,  B.  Atlay  ia  The  Tridl  of  Lord  Cochrane  before 
Lord  EUenborouf^  (1897)* 

DUNEDIR»  a  dty  of  New  Zealand,  capihd  of  the  provincial 

district  of  Otago,  and  the  seat  of  n  bishop,  in  Tsleri  coianty^ 

Pop.  (1906)  36,070;  including  suburbs,  56,020.    It  lies  15  m. 

from  the  open  sea,  at  the  head  ^f  Otago  harbour^  a  narrow  Itflet 

(averaging  2  m.  in  width)  on  the  south-eastern  coast  of  South 

Island.    The  situation  was  chosen  on  the  consideration  of  this 

harbour  alone,  for  the  actual  site  offered  many  difficidties,  stee^ 

forest-clad  hills  rising  dose  to  the  sea,  and  rendering  reclamation 

necessary.    The  hills  give  the  town  a  beautiful  appearance,  as 

the  forest  was  allowed  to  remain  dosely  embradng  it,  being 

preserved  In  the  public  ground  named  the  Town  Bdt.    The 

prindpal  thoroughlane  is  comprised  In  Prince's  Street  and 

George  Street,  running  stmight  from  S.W.  to  N«£;,  and  passing 

through  the  Octagon,  which  is  surrounded  by  several  of  the 

prindpal  buildings.    From  these  streets  others  strike  at  right 

angles  down  to  the  harbour,  while  others  again  iead  obliquely 

up  towards  the  Belt,  beyond  whkh  are  extensive  suburbs. 

There  are  several  handsome  commercial  and  banking  houses. 

*  In  1878,  as  the  result  of' the  "report  of  a  isdect  comfnittee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  in  1877/ a  grant  of  £5000. was  made 
to  the  :tben  Lord  Coqhrane  **  in  respect  of  the  distingu^hed, services 
of  his  grandfather,  the  late  earl  of  Dundonald."     . 
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The  town  hall,  Athenaeum  and  museum  are  noteworth3r  buildings, 
the  last  having  a  fine  biological  collection.  The  university, 
founded  in  1869,  built  mlainly  of  basalt/  has  schools  of  arts, 
medidne,  chemistty  and  mineralogy.  It  is  in  reality  a  university 
college,  for  though  it  was  originally  intended  to  have  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees,  it  was  subsequently  affiliated  to  the  New 
Zealand  University.  The  churches  are  nimierous  and  some  are 
particularly  handsome;  such  as  the  First  church,  which  over- 
looks the  hai^bour,  and  is  so  named  from  its  standing  on  the  site 
of  the  church  of  the  Original  settlers;  St  Paulas,  Knox  church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St  Joseph.  Finally,  one 
of  the  most  striking  buildings  in  the  dty  is  the  high  school  (1885) 
with  its  commanding  tower.  The  white  Oamaru  stone  is  com- 
monly used  in  these  buildings.  The  primary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  town  are  excellent,  and  there  is  a  small  training 
college  for  state  teachers.  Besides  the  Belt  there  are  several 
parks  and  reserves,  including  botanical  and  acclimatization 
gardens,  the  so-called  Ocean  Beach,  and  two  race-courses. 

Dunedin  is  connected  by  rail  with  Christchurch  northward 
and  Invercargill  southward,  with  numerous  branches.  Electric 
tramways  serve  the  principal  thoroughfares  and  suburbs.  The 
most  important  internal  industries  are  in  wool  and  frozen  meat. 
The  harbour  is  accessible,  owing  to  extensive  dredging,  to  vessels 
drawing  19  ft.,  at  high  tide;  and  Dunedin  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  coasting  services  of  the  Union  Steamship  Co.  Port 
Chalmers,  however  (9  m.  N.E.  by  rail)  though  incapacitated  by 
its  site  from  growitig  into  a  large  town,  is  more  readily  accessible 
for  shipping,  and  has  extensive  piers  and  a  graving  dock. 
Dunedin  is  governed  by  si  mayor  and  corporation,  and  most  of 
its  numerous  suburbs  are  separate  municipalities. 

The  colony  of  Otago  (from  a  native  word  meaning  ochre, 
which  wiEis  found  here  and  highly  prized  by  the  Maoris  as  a 
pigment  for  the  body  when  preparing  for  battle)  was  founded 
as  the  chief  town  of  the  Otago  settlement  by  settlers  sent  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  lay  association  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  in  1848.  The  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  gold 
in  Otago  in  1861  and  the  following  years  brought  prosperity, 
a  great  **  rush  "  of  diggers  setting  in  from  Australia.  Gold^ 
dredging,  in  the  hands  of  rich  companies,  remain^  a  primary 
source  of  wealth  in  the  district. 

DUNES,^  or  Dunkirk  DuNts,  IBattia  of,  was  fought  near 
Dunkirk  on  the  24th  of  May  (3rd  of  June)  1658,  between  the 
French  and  Eng^h  army  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Turenne  and  the  Spanish  army  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria  and 
the  prince  of  Cond6.  The  severest  part  of  the  fighting  was  borne 
by  the  English  contingents  on  either  side.  Six  thousand  English 
infantry  imder  General  Lockhart  were  sent  by  Cromwell  to  join 
the  army  of  Turenne,  and  several  Royalist  corps  under  the 
conunand  of  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.)  served 
in  the  Spanish  forces.  The  object  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  re- 
lieve Dunkirk,  which  Tureime  wa^  be^eging,  and  the  complete 
victory  of  the  French  ajod  English  caufied  the  speedy  surrender 
of  the  fiMrtress 

DUNFBRMuifBr  ALEXANDER  SETOK.  i&t  Earl  oj  (c.  1555- 
1:633),  was  the  fourth  son  of  George,  5th  Lord  Seton,  and  younger 
brother  of  Robert,  ist  earl  of  Winton.  He  was  sent  as  a  boy  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  at  the  Jesuits'  College  witJbi  a  view  to 
becoming  a  priest.  He  turned,  however,  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  after  some  years'  residence  in  France  was  called  to  the  bar 
about  1577.  He  was  suspected  of  Romanist  leanings  by  the 
officials  of  the  Scottish  kirk,  and  was  temporarily  deprived  of 
the  priory  of  Pluscardine,  which  had  been  granted  to  him  by 
his  god-mother,  K^ueen  Mary.  In  1583  he  accompanied  his 
father,  Lord  Seton,  on  an  embassy  to  Henry  lU.  of  France. 
His  promotion  was  now  rapid:  he  was  made  extraordinary 
lord  of  session  in  1586  as  prior  of  Pluscardine,  ordinary  lord  of 
session  in  1588  as  lord  Urquhart,  judge  in  1593,  lord  president 
of  the  court  session  in  1598,  Baron  Fyvie  in  1597  and  chancellor 
in  1604.  In  1595  he  was  one  of  the  commission  formed  by 
James  VI.  to  control  the  royal  finance.  The  eight  commissioners 
were  known  from  their  number  as  the  Octavians,  and  were 

*  For  the  word  "  dune  "  see  Down. 


relieved  of  their  functions  about  two  years  laten  Urgohart's 
continued  influence  was^  however,  assured,  in  spite  oi  the 
animosity  of  the  kirk,  by  his  appointment  as  lord  provost  oi 
Edinburgh  of  nine  successive  years.  He  showed  odnsiderable 
independence  in  his  relations  with  James  VI.,  and  difisuaxied  him 
from  his  intention  <^  forming  a  standing  army  ia  readiness  to 
enforce  his  claims  to  the  English  oiown.  He  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  ci  Prince  Charies,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  after 
the  king's  d^arture  for  Eng^d,  and  arranged  the  details  of 
the  union  between  Scotland  and  Englandv  He  becajne  chancellor 
of  Scotland  in  1604,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  1605  he  was  created 
earl  of  Dunfermline.  He  died  at  Pinkie  Hbase^afearMuia^bttigh, 
on  the  i6th  of  June  1602. 

His  son  Chaklss,  2nd  earl  of  Dunfermline  (c,  160S-1672), 
was  the  ofiFspring  of  his  third  marriage  with  Margaret  Hay, 
sister  of  John,  ist  earl  of  Tweeddalei  He  signed  the  National 
Covenant  and  was  one  of  the  leadeis  of  the  Presbytetiaa  "psaiyj 
but  as  one  of  the  '^  Engagers  "  of  1648  he  'was  pre!vented  froa 
holding  any  public  office,  and  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
he  joined  Charles  II.  on  the  continent.  He  was  made  privy 
coimcUlor  at  the  Restoration,  extraordinary  lord  of  session  and 
lord  of  the  articles  in  1667,  and  in  1^71  lord  privy  seal.  He  died 
in  May  1672.  The  earldom  was  then  held  ^successively  by  his 
sons  Alexander  (d.  1675)  and  James;  but  at  thelatter's  death, 
at  St  Germains  on  the  ^t/th  of  December  1694,  the  title  became 
extinct. 

See  G.  Seton,  THemair  of  Alex,  Setofit  firsi  Eari  of  DwiftmUine 
(1882);  and  Sir  Robert  Douglas,  Scots  Peerage^  vol.  U.  (1906,  edited 
by  Sir  J.  B.  Paul), 

DUNFERHUNE,  JAMES  ABERCROHBY,  ist  Bason  (1776- 
1858),  third  son  of  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  wa^  bom 
on  the  7th  of  November  1776.  He  was  called  tp  the  b^  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1801,  and  became  a  commissioner  in  bankruptcy, 
and  subsequently  steward  for  the  esta^s  of  the  5th  4uJke  of 
Devonshire.  In  1807  he  was  cl^osen  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Midhurst,  and  in  x8i2  was  returned  for  Calne 
by  the  influence  of  the  3Td  marquess  of  Lansdpwne^  He  attached 
himself  to  the.WhigSi  but  his  chief  interest  was  reserved  for 
Scottish  questions,  and  on  two  occasions  he  sought,  to  change 
the  method  of  electing  representatives. to  parliament  for  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  When  the  Whigs  under  George  Canning 
came  into  power  {n  1827,  Abercix>mby  was  made  judge-advocate- 
general,  and  becume  chief  baron  of  the  ea^cJ^xequer  of  Scotland 
in  1830,  when  be  realigned  his  seat  in  piairliamentw  This  office 
was  abolished  in  1833,  and  Abercromby  r^e^ved  a  pension  of 
£2000  a  year,  and  was  sent  as  member  fqr  Edinburgh,  to  the 
reformed  parliament.  After  being  an  unsiACcessful  candidate 
for  the  office  of  speaker  he  joined  the  cabinet  of  .£^1  Gr^  in 
1834  as  master  of  the  mint.  Again  a. candidate  for  thespcaker- 
ship  in  the  new  parliament  of  ^835,  Abien:ix>mby  was  electa  to 
this  office  after  an  exceptionally  keen  contest  by  a  majority  of 
ten  votes.  As  speaker  be  was  not  very  syceessful  in  q»^Hb>g 
disorder^  but  he  introduced  several,  important  udoim^  in  the 
management  of  private  bills.  Resigmng  his  office  in  May  1839 
he  was  created  Baron  DmifermUne  of  DunfermJjjie,  aixi  granted 
a  pensiop  of  £4000  a  year.  He  continued  his  interest  in  the  aifairs 
of  Edinbiurgh,  and  was  one  of  the  founder^  of  the  United 
Industrial  school.  He  died  at  Colinton  Hqu^,  Midlothian,  on 
the  17th  of  April  1858,  and  was  succeed^  in  the  title  by  hb 
only  son,  Ralph.  His  wife  was  Marianne,  daughter  of  £gerton 
Leigh  of  West  Hall,  High  Leigh,  Cheshire..  He  wrote  a  life  of 
his  father,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  which  was  published  after  his 

death  (Edinburgh,  1861). 

See  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of  England  (London,  1890) ;  Grevilk 
Memoirs,  edited  by  H.  Reeve  (London,  1896);  Lord  Cockbum's 
Journal  (Edinburgh,  1874). 

DUNFERMLINE  (GaeUc,  "  the  fort  on  the  crooked  linn  '')>  a 

royal,  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Fifeshire,  Scotland.     Pop. 

(1891)  22,157;  (1901)  25,250.    It  is  situated  on  high  gtx>und  3  m. 

from  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  two  stations  on  the 

North  British  raOway^ — ^Lower  Dunfiermline  i6|  m.,  and  Upper 

Dunfermline  19}  m.  N.W.  of  Edinburgh,  via  the  Forth  Bridge. 

The  town  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  Pittencrieff  Gkn, 
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a  deqpi,  picturesque  and  tortuous  ravioe)  Iropi  whicb  the  towQ 
decives  ks  name  and  at  the  bottom  of  .which  flows  Lyne  Bum^ 

The  history  of  Dunfermline  goes  back  to  a  remote  period,  for 
the  early  C«Itic  monks  known  as  Cukiees  had  an  establishment 
here;  )wt  its  fame  and  prosperity  date  from. the  marriage  of 
Malc(^  Canmore  and  his  queen  Margaret,  which  was  solemnized 
in  the  town  in  1070*  The  king  then  lived  in  a  tower  on  a  mound 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  glen.  '  A  fragment  of  this  castle 
still  exists  in  Pittencrieff  Park,  a  little  west  of  the  late;r  palace. 
Under  the  influence  of  Queen  Margaret  in  1075  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  the  Benedictine  priory,  which  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  abbey  by  David  I.  Robert  Bruce  gave  the  town  its  charter 
in  1322,  though  in.  hb  Fife:  Fidorial  atid  Historical  (ii.  223), 
A.  H.  Millar  contends  that  till  the  conflrming  charter  of  James  VI. 
(1588)  all  burghM  privileges  were  granted  by  the  abbots^. 

In  the  x^th  century  Dunfermline  impressed  Daniel  Defoe  as 
showing  th^  '^  full  perfection  of  decay,"  but  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  tpw^is  in  Scotland.  Its  staple  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  table  linen.  The  weaving  of  damask  was  intro- 
duced in  1 718  by  James  Blake,  who  had  learned  the  secret  of  the 
process  in  the  workshops  at  Drumsheugh  near  Edinburgh,  to 
which  he  gained  admittance  by  feigning  idiocy;  and  since  that 
date  the  linen  trade  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  much 
of  the  success  being  due  to  the  beautiful  designs  produced  by 
the  manufacturers.  Among  other  industries  that  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  are  dyeing  and  bleaching, 
brass  aiid  iron  iPounding,  tanning,  machinermaking,  brewing  and 
distilling,  milling,  rope-making  and  the  making  of  soap  and 
candles, while  the  collieries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are  niunerous 
and  flourishing. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  public  buildings.  Besides  the 
New  Abt^^y  church,  the  United  Free  church  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  founded  by  Ralph  Erskine,  and  the  Gillespie  church, 
named  after  Thomas  Gillespie  (i7o8rTi774),  angther  leader  of 
the  Secession  movement,  possess  some  iustorical  importance, 
Erskine  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  front  of  his  church  and  a 
sarcophagus  over  hi$  grave  in  the  abbey  churqhyard;  Gillespie 
by  a  marble  tablet  qn  the  wall  above  his  resting-place  within  the 
abbey.  The  Corporation  buildings,  a  blend  of  the  Scots  Baronial 
and  French  Gothic  styles,  contain  busts  of  several  Scottish 
sovereigns  a  statue  ol  Robert  Burns,  and  Sir  Noel  Raton's 
painting  of  tie  *'  Spirit  of  Religion."  Other  structures  are  the 
County  buildings,  the  Public,  St  Margaret's,  Music  and  Carnegie 
halls,  the  last  iix  the  Tudor  style,  Carnegie  public  baths,  high 
school  (founded  in  1,560),  school  of  science  anfl  art,  and  two 
hospitals.  Several  distinguished  m,en  have  been  associated  with 
Dunf  erniline.  Robert  Henryson  (1430-1 506)^  the  poet,  was  long 
one  of  its  :Schoolpia^ters.  John  Row  (1568-1646),  the  Church 
historian,  h^ Id  the  living  of  Carnock,  3  m.  to  the  E%}  and  David 
Ferguson  (d.  ,1598)  who  made  the  first  collection  of  Scottish 
proverbs  (not  pub^shed  till  1642),  was  pariah  minister;  Robert 
Gilflllan  (i7Q8-x8$b),  the  poet,  and  Sir  Joseph  NoelPaton  (1821- 
X90i),i  painter  and  poet — whose  father  was  a  designer  of  patterns 
for  the  Hamask  trade — :were  aU  born  here.  Andrew  Carnegie 
(b.  J  857),  howeyer,  is  in  a  sense  the  noost  celebrated  of  all  her  sons^ 
as  he  is  certainly  her  greatest  benefactor.  He  gave  to  his  birth- 
place the  iree  library  and  public  baths  j  and,  in  X903,  the  estate  of 
Pittencrieff  Park  and  Glen,  rich  in  historical  associations  as  well 
as  natural  oharm^  tpgether  with  bonds  yielding  £25,000  a  year, 
in  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  the  park,  the  support  of  a  theatre 
for  tlxe  production  of  plajrs  of  the  highest  merit,  the  periodical 
exhibitions  of  works  of  art  and  science,  the  promotion  of  horri** 
culture  among  the  working  classes  and  the  encouragement  of 
technical  education  in  the  district.  The  town  is  governed  by  a 
provost^  bailies  and  council,  and,  with  Stirling,  Culross,  Inver- 
keitbing  and  Queensferry  (the  Stirling  group),  combines  in 
returning  a  member  to  parliament. 

Dunfermline  Abbey  is  one  of  the  most  important  remains  in 
Scotland^  Excepting  lona  it  has  received  more  of  Caledonia's 
royal  dead  than  any  other  place  in  the  kingdom.  Within  its 
precincts  were  buried  Queen  Margaret  ^nd  Malcolm  Canmore; 
their  sons  Edgar  and  Alexander  I.,  with  his  queen;  David  I*  and 


his  two  qu«ens;  Malicolm  IV«;  Alexander  III.,  with  his  &st 

wife  and  their  sons  David  and  Alexander;  Robert  Bruce,  with 

his  queen  Elizabeth  and  their  daughter  Matilda;  and  Annabella 

Drumm^ndy  wife  of  Robert  III.  and  mother  of  James  I.    Bruce's 

heart  rests  in  Melrose,  but  his  bones  lie  in  Dunfermline  Abbey» 

where  (after  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  in  181 8)  they  were 

reinterred  with  fitting  pomp  below  the  pulpit  of  the  New  chiurch. 

In  1891  the  pulpit  was  moved  back  and  a  monumental  brass 

inserted  in  the  floor  to  indicate  the  roy^l  vault.    The  tomb  of  St 

Margaret  and  Malcolm,  within  the  ruined  walls  of  the  Lady 

chapel,  was  restored  and  enclosed  by  command  of  Queen  Victoria. 

During  the  winter  of  1303  the  court  of  Edward  I.  was  held  in  the 

abbey,  and  on  his  departure  next  year  most  of  the  buildings  were. 

burned.    When  the  Reformers  attacked  the  abbey  church  in 

March  1 560,  they  spared  the  nave,  which  served  as  the  parish 

church  till  the  19th  century,  find  now  forms  the  vestibule  of  the 

New  church;    This  edifice,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  opened  for 

public  worship  in  182 1,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  chancel 

and  transepts,  though  differing  in  style  and  proportions  from  the 

original  structure.    The  old  building  was  a  fine  example  of  simple 

and  massive  Norman,  as  the  nave  testifies,  and  has  a  beautiful 

doorway  in  its  west  front.    Another  rich  Norman  doorway  was 

exposed  in  the  south  wall  in  1903,  when  masons  were  cutting  a 

site  for  the  memorial  to  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  South 

African  War.    A  new  site  was  found  for  this  monument  in  order 

that  the  ancient  and  beautiful  entrance  naight  be  preserved. 

The  venerable  structure  is  maintained  by  the  commissioners  of 

woods  and  forests,  and  private  munificence  has  provided  several 

stained-glass  windows.    Of  the  monastery  there  still  remains  the 

south  wall  of  the  refectory,  with  a  fine  window.    The  palace,  a 

favourite  residf^nce  of  many  of  the  kings,  occupying  a  picturesque 

position  near  the  ravine,  was  of  considerable  size,  judging  from 

the  south-west  wall,  which  is  all  that  is  left  of  it.  Here  James  IV., 

James  V.  and  James  VI.  spent  much  of  their  time,  and  within  its 

walls  were  bom  three  of  James  VI. 's  children — Chadea  I.,  Robert 

and  Elizabeth.    After  Charles  I.  was.  crowned  he  paid  a  short 

visit  to  his  birthplace,  but  the  last  royal  tenant  of  the  palace  was 

Charles  II.,  who  occupied  it  just  before  the  battle  of  Pitreavie 

(20th  of  July  1650),  which  took  place  $  m.  to  the  south-west,  and 

here  also  he  signed  the  National  League  and  Covenant. 

See  A.  H.  Millar's  JFife: .  Pictorial  and  Historical  (2  volfs.,  1895); 
and  Sheriff  ^neas  Mackay's  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross  (1896). 

DUNGANNON,  a  market  town  of  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  the 
east  parliamentary  di visicwo,  on  an  acclivity  8  m.  W.  of  the  southr 
western  shore  of  Lough  Neagh.  Pop.  of  vkrban  district  (1901) 
3694.  It  is  103  m.  N.N.W.  from  Dublin  by  the  Great  Northern 
railway,  and  a  branch  line  runs  thence  to  Cookstown.  The  only 
public  buildings  of  note  are  the  parish  church,  with  an  octagonal 
spire,  and  a  royal  school  founded  in  1614  and  settled  in  new 
buildings  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century;  it  is  now  managed  by 
the  county  Protestant  Board  oj[  Education.  Linei^,  muslin  and 
coarse  earthenware  are  manufactured,  tanning  is  prosecuted,  and 
there  is  trade  in  com  and  ticftber.  The  eariy  history  of  the  place 
is  identified  with  the  once  powerful  family  of  th^  O'Neills,  whose 
chief  residence  wa$  here,  and  a  large  rath  or  parthwork  nortl^  of 
the  town  was  the  scene  of  the  inauguration  of  their  chiefs,  but 
of  the  castle  and  abbey  founded  by  this  family  there  are  no 
remains.  In  Dungannon  the  independence  of  the  ^sh  parlia- 
ment (to  which  the  town  returned  two  members)  was  proclaimed 
in  1782.  The  town  was  formerly  corporate,  and  was  a  parlia^ 
nxentary  borough  returning  one  member  to  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment until  1885. 

DUN6ARPUR,  a  native  state  of  India,  in  the  Rajputana 
agency,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Kajputana.  A  large  portion  is 
hilly,  and  inhabited  by  BhUs.  Its  area  is  144.7  sq.  m.  In  1901 
the  total  population  was  100,103,  showing  an  incre^e  of  2% 
in  the  decade.  The  revenue  is  £15,100,  and  the  tribute  £2276. 
An  annual  fair  is  held  at  Baneswar.  Kherwara  is  the  head- 
quarter^ of  the  Mewar  Bhil  corps. 

The  chiefs  of  Dungarpur,  who  bear  the  title  of  maharawal, 
are  descended  from  Mahup,  eldest  son  of  Karan  Singh,  chief  of 
Mewar  in  the  1 2th  century,  and  claim  the  honours  of  the  elder  line 
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of  Mewar.  Mahup,  disinherited  by  his  father,  took  refag^  with  his 
mother's  famfly,  the  Chatihans  of  Bagar,  and  made  himself 
master  of  that  cotmtry  at  the  expense  of  Uie  Bhil  chiefs.  The 
town  of  Dungarpur  (pop.  6094  in  1901),  the  capital  of  tiie  state, 
was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  by  his 
descendant  Rawal  Bir  Singh^  who  named  it  after  Dtmgaria,  an 
independent  Bhil  chieftain  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassin- 
ated. After  the  death  of  Rawal  Udai  Singh  of  Bag^  at  the  battle 
of  Khanua  in  1527,  his  territories  were  divided  into  the  states 
of  Dungarpur  and  Banswara,  the  name  of  Bagar  being  still  often 
applied  to  the  tract  covered  by  these  states.  Dungarpur  fell 
under  the  sway  of  the  Moguls  and  Mahrattas  in  turn,  and  was 
taken  under  British  protection  by  treaty  in  181 8. 

DUNGARVAN,  a  market  town  and  seaport  of  Co.  Waterford, 
Ireland,  in  the  west  parliamentary  division,  28J  m.  W.S.W. 
from  Waterford  by  the  Waterford  and  Mallow  branch  of  the 
Great  Southern  &  Western  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
(1901)  4850.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  coast,  on  the  Bay  of 
Dungarvan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colligan,  which  divides  the  town 
into  two  parts,  connected  by  a  bridge  of  a  single  arch.  The 
eastern  suburb  is  called  Abbeyside,  where  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  keep,  erected  by  the  M'Graths,  still  exist*  together 
with  portions  of  an  Augustinian  friary,  founded  by  the  same 
family  in  the  14th  century  and  incorporated  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  In  the  main  portion  of  the  town  a  part  of  the 
keep  of  a  castle  of  King  John  remains.  Brewing  is  carried  on, 
and  there  are  woollen  mills.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
agricultural  produce.  Dtmgarvan  was  incorporated  in  the  15th 
century,  was  represented  by  two  members  in  the  Irish  parliament 
until  the  Union,  and  returned  a  member  to  the  Imperial  parlia- 
ment until  1885.  It  was  fortified  with  walls  by  John  when  the 
castle  was  built.  A  story  is  told  that  Cromwell  spared  the  town 
from  bombardment  owing  to  the  wit  of  a  woman  who  drank 
his  health  at  the  town-gate. 

DUKGBNBSS,  a  promontory  of  the  south  coast  of  England, 
in  the  south  of  Kent,  near  the  town  of  Lydd.  It  is  a  low-lying 
broad  bank  of  shingle,  forming  the  seaward  apex  of  the  great 
level  of  the  Romney  Marshes.  Its  seaward  accretion  is  estimated 
at  6  ft.  annually.  Its  formation  is  characteristic,  con^sting  of 
a  series  of  ridges  forming  a  succession  of  curves  from  a  common 
centre.  It  is  unique,  however,  among  the  great  promontories  of 
the  south  coast  of  England,  the  accretion  of  gravel  banks  falling 
into  deep  water  contrasting  with  the  cliff-bound  headlands  of 
the  Nortii  Foreland,  Beachy  Head  and  the  Lizard,  and  with  the 
low  eroded  Selsey  Bill,  off  which  the  sea  is  shallow.  A  light- 
house (50°  55'  N.,  o**  58'  E.)  stands  on  the  ness,  which  has  been 
the  scene  of  many  sihipwrecks,  and  has  been  lighted  since  the 
time  of  James  I.  There  are  also  here  Lloyds'  signalling  station, 
coast-guard  stations^  and  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  South- 
Eastem  &:  Chatham  railway. 

The  name  Dungeness  has  also  been  applied  elsewhere;  thus  the 
point  on  the  north  side  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  Magellan  Strait 
is  so  called,  and  there  is  a  town  of  Dungeness  near  a  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Washington,  U.S.A.  (Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca). 

DUNGEON,  the  prison  in  a  castie  keep,  so  called  because  the 
Norman  name  for  the  latter  is  donjon  (g.v.),  and  the  dungeons  or 
prisons  (g.t;.)  are  generally  hi  its  lowest  storey.    (See  Keep.) 

DUNKELD,  a  town  of  Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tay,  isJ  m.  N.W.  of  Perth  by  the  Highland  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  586.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches 
which  was  designed  by  Thomas  Telford  in  1805  and  opened  in 
1808.  The  town  lies  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  trees,  and  the  noble 
sweep  of  the  Tay,  the  effectively  situated  bridge,  the  magnificent 
grounds  of  Dunkeld  House,  and  the  protecting  mountains  com- 
bine to  give  it  a  very  romantic  appearance.  The  town  hall  is  the 
principal  modem  building,  and  the  fountain  erected  in  Market 
Square  to  the  memory  of  the  6th  duke  of  Atholl  (d.1864)  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  cross. 

As  early  as  729 — some  authorities  fix  the  date  a  hxmdred 
and  fifty  years  before — the  Culdees  possessed  a  monastery  at 
Dunkeld,  which  was  converted  into  a  cathedral  by  David  I.  in 
1127.     This  structure  stood  until  the  Reformation,  when  it 


was  unroofed  and  suffeiied  to  fiall  into  ruin.  The  bnOdSng 
consists  of  the  nave  (120  ft.  long,  60  ft.  wide,  40  ft.  high),  aisles 
(12  ft.  wide),  choir,  chapter-house  and  towerJ  The  nave  Is  the 
most  beautiful  portion.  The  Pointed  arches  rest  upon  pillarsj 
possibly  Norman,  and  above  them,  below  the  Decorated  clere- 
story windows,  is  a  series  of  semicircular  arches  with  flamboyant 
tracery,  a  remarkable  feature.  The  choir,  founded  by  Bishop 
William  Sinclair  (d.  1337),  has  be«i  repaired,  and  serves  as  the 
parish  church,  a  blue  marble  slab  in  the  floor  marking  the  bishop's 
grave.  The  chapter-house,  adjoining  the  cheir,  was  built  by 
Bishop  Thomas  Lauder  (1395-1481)  in  1469,  and  the  vault 
beneath  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Atholl  Murrays.  Lauder  also 
began  the  tower,  completed  in  1501.  In  the  porch  of  the  church 
is  the  most  interesting  of  the  extant  old  tombs,  namely,  the 
recimibent  effigy  of  Alexander  Stewart,  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch 
(1343-1405;  the  inscription  refers  his  death  to  1394,  but  this 
is  said  to  be  an  error).  The  most  famous  of  the  Bishops  was 
Gavin  Douglas  (1474-1 522) ,  translator  of  the  i4eif«u/.  One  of  the 
most  heroic  exploits  in  the  annals  of  warfare  is  associated  with 
the  cathedral.  Shortiy  after  the  battie  of  Killiecrankie  (1689), 
the  Cameronian  regiment,  enrolled  in  the  same  year  (afterwards 
the  26th  Foot),  was  despatched  to  hold  Dunkeld  prior  to  another 
invasion  of  the  Highlands.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
William  Cleland  (b.  1661),  a  poet  of  some  merit.  On  the  26th  of 
August  a  force  of  5000  Highlanders  suddenly  appearing,  Cleland 
posted  his  men  in  the  church  and  behind  the  wall  of  the  earl  of 
AthoH's  mansion.  Still  flushed  with  their  victory  under  Dundee, 
and  animated  by  bitterest  hatred  of  their  Whiggamore  foes,  the 
Highlanders  assaidted  the  position  of  the  Covenanters,  who  were 
1200  strong,  with  the  most  desperate  valour.  Sustained  by 
their  enthusiasm,  however,  the  recruits  displayed  equal  courage, 
and,  at  the  end  of  four  hours*  stubborn  fighting,  their  defence 
was  still  intact.  Fearing  lest  victory,  even  if  won,  might  be 
piurchased  too  deariy,  the  Highlanders  gradually  withdrew. 
While  leading  a  sortie  Cleland  was  shot  dead,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard. 

Adjoining  the  cathedral  is  Dunkeld  House,  a  seat  of  the  duke 
of  Atholl,  the  grounds  of  which  are  estimated  to  contain  50  m. 
of  walks  and  30  m.  of  drives.  On  the  lawn  near  the  cathedral 
stand  two  of  the  earliest  larches  grown  in  Great  Britain,  having 
been  introduced  from  Tirol  by  the  2nd  duke  in  173S.  Tlie  4th 
duke  planted  several  square  miles  of  the  estate  with  this  tree, 
of  which  he  had  made  a  special  study. 

A  mile  south  of  Dunkeld,  on  the  left  bank  of.  the  Tay,  is  the 
village  of  Bimam  (pop.  389),  where  Sir  John  Everett  IVlillais, 
the  painter,  made  his  summer  residence.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Bimam  Hill  (1324  ft.),  once  covered  with  a  royal  forest  that 
has  been  partiy  replaced  by  plantations.  The  oak  and  sycamore 
in  front  of  Bimam  House,  the  famed  twin  trees  of  Bimam,  are 
believed  to  be  more  than  1000  years  old,  and  to  be  the  remnant 
of  the  wood  of  Bimam  which  Shakespeare  immortalized  in 
Macbeth,  The  Pass  of  Birnam,  where  the  river  narrows,  was  the 
path  usually  taken  by  the  Highlanders  in  their  fora)^.  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  casties  of  Murthly,  one  a  modem  mansion  in  the 
Elizabethan  style,  erected  about  1838  from  designs  by  James 
Giflespie  Graham  (1777-1855),  and  the  other  the  old  castie,  still 
occupied,  which  was  occasiondly  used  as  a  hunting-lodge  by  the 
Scottish   kings.' 

At  Littie  Dunkeld,  almost  opposite  to  Dunkeld,  the  Bran 
joihs  the  Tay,  after  a  run  of  11  m.  from  its  source  in  Loch 
Freuchie.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  falls  about  2  m.  from  the  mouth. 
The  upper  fall  is  known  as  the  Rumbling  Bridge  from  the  fact 
that  the  stream  pours  with  a  rumbling  noise  through  a  deep 
narrow  gorge  in  which  ia  huge  fallen  rock  has  become  wedged, 
forming  a  rade  bridge  or  arch.  Inver,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Bran,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  two  famous  fiddlers,  Niel  Gow 
(172 7-1807)  and  his  son  Nathaniel  (1766-1831). 

DUNKIRK  (Fr.  Dunkergue)^  a  seaport  of  northem  France, 
capital  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Nord,  on  the 
Straits  of  Dover,  53  m.  N.W.  of  Lille  on  the  Northern  rai^way. 
Pop.  (1906)  35,767.  Dunkirk  is  situated  in  the  low  but  fertfle 
district  of  the  Wateringues.    It  lies,  amidst  a  network  of  canals, 
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inunedialjely  to  tlie  west  and  south  of  its  poit,  whicb  4isputes 
with  Bordeaux  the  raotk  of  third  in  importance  in  France.  The 
populous  suhurbs  of  Rosendagl  and  St  Fol-sur-Mer  lie  respectively 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  town;  to  the  northreast  is  the 
bathijig  resoit  of  MaJo-les-Bain$.  The  streets  of  Dunkirk  are 
wide  and  well  paved,  the  chief  of  them  converging  to  the  square 
named  after  Jean  Bart  (bom  at  Dunkirk  in  1651),  whose  statue 
by  David  d'Angers  stands  at  its  centre.  Close  to  the  Place  Jean 
Bart  rises  the  belfry  (290  ft.  high)  which  contains  a  fine  peal  of 
bells  and  also  serves  as  a  signalhx^  tower.  It  was  once  the 
western  tower  qi  the  church  of  St  f^cn,  from  which  it  is  now 
s^arated  by  a.  street.  St  £loi,  erected  about  1560  in  the 
Gothic  style,  was  deprived  of  its  forst  two  bays  in  the  iSth 
century;  the  present  facade  dates  from  1889.  The  chapel  of 
Notxe*Dame  des  Dunes  possesses  a  small  image,  which  is  the 
object  of  a  well-known  pilgrimage.  The  chief  civil  buildings  are 
a  large  Chamber  of  Commerce,  including  the  customs  and  port 
services,  arid  a  fine  noodern  town  hall.  Dunkirk  is  the  seat 
of  a  sub-prefect;  its  public  institutions  include  tribunals  of 
first  instance  and  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade-arbitrators, 
an  exchange,  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  a  communal 
college;  and  it  has  a  school  of  drawing,  architecture  and  music, 
a  library  and  a  rich  museum  of  paintings.  Dunkirk  forms  with 
Bergue$>  Bourbourg  and  Gravelines  a  group  of  fortresses  enclosed 
by  inundations  and  canals.  A  chain  of  forts  to  the  eastward  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  deployment  of  an  army,  concentrated 
within  the  fortified  region,  towards  the  Belgian  frontier. 

The  harbour  of  Dunkirk  (see  Dock)  is  approached  by  a  fine 
natural  roadstead  entered  on  the  east  and  west,  and  protected 
on  the  north  by  sand-banks.  From  the  roadstead,  entrance  is 
by  a  channel  into  the  outer  harbour,  which  conununicates  with 
seven  floating  basins  about  115  acres  in  area  and  is  accessible  to 
the  largest  vessels.  The.port  is  provided  with  four  dry  docks  and 
a  gridiron,  and  its  quays  exceed  5  m.  in  length.  Its  commerce 
is  much  facilitated  by  the  system  of  canals  which  bring  it  into 
comiDAinication  with  Belgium,  the  coal-basins  of  Nord  and  Pas- 
de-Calais,  the  rich  agricultural  regions  of  Flanders  and  Artois, 
and  the  industrial  towns  of  lille,  Arm^itieres,  Roubaix,  Tour- 
coing,  Valenciennes,  &c.  The  roadstead  is  indicated  by  lights- 
ships  and  the  entrance  channeJ  to  the  port  by  a  lighthouse 
which,  at  an  altitude  of  195  ft.,  is  visible  at  a  distance  of  19  m. 

Dunkirk  annually  despatches  a  fleet  to  the  Icelandic  cod- 
fisheries,  and  takes  part  in  the  herring  and  other  fisheries.  It 
imports  great  Quantities  of  wool  from  the  Argentine  and  Australia, 
and  is  in  r<^(ular  communication  with  New  York,  London  and 
the  chief  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Brazil  and  the  far  East. 
Besides,  wool,  leading  imports  are  jute,  cotton,  flax,  timber, 
petroleum,  coalj  pitch>  wine,  cereaJs,  oil-seeds  and  ollrcake, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  other  chemical  products,  and  metals.  The 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  coal,  cereals,  wool,  forage,  cement, 
chalk,  phosphates,  iron  and  steel,  tools  and  metal-goods^  thread 
and  vegetables.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  for 
the  years  1901-1905  was  £23,926,000  (£22,287,000  for  1896-1900), 
of  exports  £6,369,000  (£4,481,000 for  1896-1900).  Theindustries 
include  tb^  spinning  pf  jute,  flax,  hemp  ai;id  cotton,  iron-founding, 
brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  fi^ing*nets^  sail- 
clothi  sacks,  casksy  and  soap;  There  are  alaO  saw-and  flour-mills, 
petroleum  lefiixeries  and  oil-works.  Ship-building  is  carried  on, 
and  the  prepanEition  of  fish  and  cod-liver  oil  occupies  many  hands. 

Dunkirk  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  chapel  founded  by 
St  Eloi  in  the  7th  century,  jtound  which  a  small  village  speedily 
sprapg  up.  In  the  loth  century  it  was  fortified  by  Baldwia  III. , 
oount  of  Flanders;  together  with  that  province  it  passed 
successively  to  Burgundy,  Austria  and  Spain.  In  the  15th,  i6th 
and  17th  oenturies  its  poss^»on  was  disputed  by  French  and 
Spaaiards.  l^  1658  Txurenne's  victpry  of  the  Dunes  {q,v.)  gave 
it  into  ti^  bauds  of  the  French  and  it  was  ceded  to  England. 
After  the/ Restoration,  Charles  II.,  being  in  money  dif&culties, 
sold  it  to  the  flench  king  Louis  XIV.,  Who  fortified  it.  By  the 
terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1713)  the  fortifications  were 
demolished  ai\4  its  harbour^  filled  Up»  a  sacrifide  demanded  by 
piaglanif  owtng.to  the  damage  iodicted  on  her  shipping  by  Jean 


Bart  and  other  cprsiprs  of"  the  port.  In  J  793  it  was  besieged  by 
the  English  under  Frederick  Augustus,  duke  of  York,  who  was 
compelled  to  retire  after  the  defeat  of  Hondschoote. , 

See  A.  de  St  Leger,  1m  Flandrfi  maritime  et  Dunkergm  (Paris,  1900). 

DUNKIRK,  a  city  and  a  port  of  entry  of  Chautauqua  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  40  m.  S.W. 
of  Buffalo;  Pop.  (1890)  9416;  (1900)  n,6i6,  of  whom  3338 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910  ceftSus)  17,221.  The  city  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  the  Lake  Shore  9l  Michigan 
Southern,  the  New  York,  Chicago  k  St  Louis,  and  the  Dunkirk, 
Allegheny  Valley  &  Pittsbuig  railways,  by  the  electric  line  of 
the  Bu&lo  &  Lake  Erie  Traction  Co.,  and  by  several  lines  of 
freight  and  passenger  steamships.  Dunkirk  is  attractively 
skuated  high  above  the  lake,  and  has  several  parks,  including 
Point  Gratiot  and  Washington;  in  the  dty  are  the  Dunkirk 
free  library,  the  Brooks  Memorial  hospital  (1891),  and  St  Maiy's 
academy.  The  dty  lies  in  an  agricultural  and  grape-growing 
region,  and  has  a  fine  harbour  and  an  extenaiye  lake  trade;  the 
manufactures  indude  locomotives,  radiators,  lumber,  spriiigs, 
shirts,  axes,  wagons,  sted,  silk  gloves  and  concrete  blocks.  The 
value  of  factory  products  increased  from  $51225,996  in  1900  to 
$9,909,260  in  1905,  or  89*6%.  Large  numbers  of  food-fish 
are  caught  in  the  lake.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates 
the  water  works  and  the  dectric  lighting  plant.  Dunkirk  was 
first  settled  about  1805.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  vdllage  in  1 837^ 
and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1880. 

DUNLDP,  JOHN  COUN  (1785-1842),  Scottish  man  of  letters, 
was  bom  on  the  30th  of  December  1785.  In  1816  he  became 
sheriff  of  Renfrewshire,  and  retained  this  office  tmtil  his  death 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  26th  of  January  (according  to  others,  in 
February)  1842.  The  work  by  which  he  is  b^t  known,  and  which 
will  always  hold  an  honourable  place  in  English  literature,  is  his 
History  of  Fiction  (1814;  new  edition,  1888,  with  notes  by  H. 
Wilson,  in  Bohn's ''  Standard  Library") .  In  spite  of  the  somewhat 
contemptuous  notices  in  Blackwood* s  Magazine  (September  1824) 
and  the  Quarterly  Review  (July  181 5),  it  may  be  pronounced 
the  best  book  on  the  subject  in  En^^ish.  F.  Liebrecht,  by  whom 
it  was  translated  into  German  (1851)  with  valuable  notes, 
describes  it  as  the  only  work  of  its  kind.  Dunlop  was  also  the 
author  of  A  History  of  Roman  LiUraUtre  (1823-1828),  and^ 
Memoirs  of  Spam  during  the  Reigns  of  PkUip  IV.  and  ChaHes  II , 

(1834). 
DUNHORB»  a  borough  of  Lackawanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 

U.S.A.,  adjoining  Scranton  on  the  N.E.  and  about  20  m.  N.E. 
of  Wilkesbarre.  Pop.  (1890)  8315;  (1900)  12,583,  of  whom 
3103  were  fordgn*bom;  (1906,  estimate)  15,145.  It  is  served 
by  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  the 
Lackawanna  &  Wyoming  VaUey  (electric)  railways.  Its  chief 
industry  is  the  mining  of  anthnudte  coal;  the  prindpal  estab- 
lishments are  railway  repair  shops,  which  in  1905  gave  employ- 
ment to  48*9%  of  sdl  wage-earners  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
Among  the  borough's  manufactures  are  stoves  and  furnaces, 
malt  liquors  and  silk.  Dunmore  is  the  seat  of  the  state  oral 
school  for  the  deaf.  The  town  was  fiist  settled  in  1783  and  was 
incorporated  in  r862.  Its  growth  was  accderated  by  the 
establishment  here,  in  1863,  of  the  shops  of  the  railway  from 
Pittston  to  Hawley  built  in  1849-1850  by  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company.  Dunmore  became  a  station  of  the  Scranton  post 
office  in  1902. 

DUNMOW  (properly  Great  Dmniow),  a  market  town  in  the 
Epping  (W.)  parKamentary  division  of  Essex,  England,  on  the 
river  Chelmer,  40  m.  N.E.  by  N.  from  London  on  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  2704.  The  church  of  St 
Mary  is  Decorated  and  Perpendicular.  The  town  was  corporate 
from  the  i6th  century  until  1886.  Roman  remains  have  been 
discovered.  Two  miles  E.  is  the  village  of  Little  Dunhow, 
formeriy  the  seat  of  a  priory,  remarkable  for  the  custom  of 
presenting  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  couple  who  could  give  proof 
that  they  had  spent  the  first  year  of  married  life  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  had  never  at  any  moment  wished  they  had 
tarried^  In  place  of  the  monastic  judicature  a  jury  of  six 
bsgcheloirs  :aad  six  maidens>  appear  'in  thi&  i6th  century.    A 
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rhyming  oath,  quoted  by  Puller,  was  taken.  The  institution  of  this 
strange  matrimonial  prize-^which  had  its  parallel  at  Whicha- 
noure  (or  Wichnor)  in  Staffordshire,  at  St  Moleine  in  Brittany, 
and  apparently  also  at  Vienna — appears  to  date  from  the  reign 
of  John.  The  first  instance  of  its  award  recorded  is  Ia  2445, 
and  there  are  a  few  others.  But  there  are  references  which 
suggest  its  previous  award  in  Piers  Flowman  and  Chaucer.  The 
Chaucerian  couplet  conveys  the  idea  of  an  award  to  a  patient 
husband,  without  refermce  to  the  wife.  A  revival  of  the  custom 
was  effected  in  1855  by  Harrison  Ainsworth,  author  of  the 
novel  The  FHtch  of  Bacon,  but  th^  scene  of  the  ceremony  was 
transferred  to  the  town  hall  of  Great  Dunmow.  It  has  since 
been  maintained  in  altered  form.  (For  details  see  Chambers's 
Book  of  Days,  ii.  748-751;  and  W*  Andrews,  Hisiory  of  the 
Dunmow  FlUch  of  Bacon  Customs,  1877.)  Close  to  Little  Dunmow 
is  Felsted  (q.v,)  or  Felstead;  and  Easton  Lodge  (with  a  railway 
station),  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Waowick,  is  in  the  vicinity. 

DUNNB,  PINLEY  PETBR  (1867-^  ),  American  journalist 
and  humorist,  was  bom,  of  Irish  descent,  in  Chicago,  Illinois^ 
on  the  loth  of  July  1867.  After  a.  public  school  education  he 
became  a  new^>aper  reporter  (1885) ;  he  was  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times  (1891-1892),  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Esening  Post  and  of  the  Chicago  Times*Herald 
(189  2-1897),  and  editor  of  the  Chicago  Journal  (1897-1900} . 
In  1900  he  removed  to  New  York  dty.  Although  for  several 
years  he  had  been  contributing  hmnorous  sketches  in  Irish 
brogue  to  the  daily  papers,  he  did  not  come  into  pronldnence 
until  he  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Journal  a  series  of  satirical  observa- 
tions and  reflections  attributed  to  an  honest  Irish-American, 
Martin  Dooley,  the  •  shrewd  philosopher  of  Archey  Road,  on 
social  and  political  topics  of  the  day.  These  were  widely  copied 
by  the  press  of  America  and  England.  The  first  published 
collection,  Mr  Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War  (1898),  was  followed 
by  several  others,  similar  in  subject-matter  and  method,  including 
Mr  Dooley  in  Ike  Hearts  of  his  Countrymen  (1899),  Mr  Dodey^s 
Philosophy  (2900))  Mr  Dooley* 5  Opinions  (1901),  Observations 
by  Mr  Dooley  (1902),  and  Dissertations  by  Mr  Dooley  (1906). 
These  books  made  their  author  widely  known  as  the  creator  of  a 
delightfully  original  character,  and  as  a  humorist  of  shrewd  insight. 
In  1906  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  American  Magazine. 

DUKNOTTAA  CASTLE,  a  ruined  stronghold,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Edncardineshire,  Scotland,  about  2  m.  S.  of  Stonehaven.  It 
stands  on  a  rock  x6o  ft.  high,  with  a  summit  area  d  4  acres, 
and  surroimded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea.  It  is  accessible  from 
the  land  by  a  winding  path  leading  across  a  deep  chasm,  to  the 
outer  gate  in  a  wall  of  enormous  thickness.  It  is  supposed  that 
a  fortress  stood  here  since  perhaps  the  7th  century,  but  the 
existing  castle  dates  from  1392,  when  it  was  begun  by  Sir  William 
Keith  (d.  1407),  great  marischal  of  Scotland.  The  keep  and 
chapel  are  believed  to  be  the  oldest  structures,  most  of  the  other 
buildings  being  two  ceaturies  later.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
earis  marischal  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  Here  the 
seventh  earl  entertained  Charles  II.  before  the  battle  of  Wor<- 
cesta:.  When  Cromwell  became  Protector,  the  Scottish  rq^lia 
were  lodged  in  the  castle  for  greater  security,  and,  in  165 1, 
when  the  Commoawealth  soldiers  laid  successful  siege  to  it, 
they  were  saved  by  a  woman's  wit<  Mrs  Granger,  wife  of  the 
minister  of  EJnneff,  a  parish  about  6  m.  to  the  S.,  was  allowed 
to  visit  the  wife  of  the  governor,  OgUvy  of  Barras,  and  when  she 
rode  out  she  ^as  spinning  lint  on  a  distaff.  The  crown  was 
concealed  in  her  lap,  and  the  distaff  consisted  of  the  sword  and 
sceptre.  The  regalia  were  hidden  beneath  the  flagstones  in  the 
parish  church,  whence  they  were  recovered  at  the  Restoration. 
In  1685  the  castle  was  converted  into  a  Covenanters'  prison,  no 
fewer  than  167  being  confined  in  a  dungeon,  called  therefrom 
the  Whigs'  Vault.  On  the  attainder  of  George,  tenth  and  last 
marischal,  for  his  share  in  the  eari  of  Mar's  rising  in  1715  the 
castle  was  dismantled  (1720). 

DUH0I8,  JBAN,  Count  of  (1403-1468),  commonly  called  the 
**  Bastard  of  Orleans,"  a  celdirated  French  commander,  was 
the  natural  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  (brother  of  Charles  VI.) 
and  Mariette  d'£nghien«  Madame  de  Casmy.    He  was  brought 


up  in  the  house  of  the  duke,  and  in  the  Company  of  his  legitimate 
sons,  and  it  appears  that  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Beaug6 
in  142 1  and  Vemeuil  in  1424.  His  earliest  feat  of  arms  was  the 
surprise  and  rout  in  1427  ci  the  English,  who  were  besieging 
Montaigis^-the  first  successful  blow  against  the  En^^h  power 
in  France  folkwing  a  lonjg  series  of  French  defeats.  In  1428 
he  defended  Orleans  with  the  greatest  spirit,  and  enabled  the 
place  to  hold  out  until  the  arrival  of  Joan  of  Arc,  when  he 
shared  with  her  the  honour  of  defeating  the  enetny  there  in 
1429.  He  then  accompamed  Joan  to  Reims  and  shcured  in  the 
victory  of  Patay.  After  her  death  he  raised  the  siege  of  Chartres 
and  of  Lagny  (1432)  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  succes^ul  cam- 
paigns which  ended  in  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  on  the 
13th  of  April  1436.  He  continued  to  cany  on  the  war  against 
the  English,  and  gradually  drove  them  to  the  northward,  thou^ 
his  work  was  to  some  extent  interrupted  by  the  dvM  disoidezs 
of  the  time,  in  which  he  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Finally  in 
1450  he  completed  the  reconquest  of  northern  France,  and  in 
X451  he  attacked  them  in  Guienne,  taking  among  other  towns 
Bordeaux,  which  the  English  had  held  for  three  hundred  yean, 
and  Bayonne.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  English  he  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  the  highest  diplomatic  and  military  missions. 
In  1465  he  joined  the  league  of  revolted  princes,  but,  assuming 
the  function  of  negotiator,  he  was  after  a  time  reinstated  in  his 
offices.  Dunois  was  thenceforward  in  the  greatest  favour  with 
the  court.    He  died  on  the  24tfa  of  November  1468. 

DUNOON,  a  police  and  municipal  burgh  of  Argyllshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  western  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  opposite  to 
Gourock*  Pop.  (igor)  6779.  Including  Kim  and  Huntei^ 
Quay,  it  presents  a  practically  continuous  front  of  seaside  villas. 
The  mildness  6f  its  climate  and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  have 
made  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  watering-places  on  the  west 
coast.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  parish  church,  well-placed 
on  a  hill  overlooking  the  pier,  convalescent  homes,  Cottage  and 
Victoria  fever  hospitals,  and  the  town  house.  On  a  conical 
hill  above  the  pier  stand  the  remains  of  DuUoon  Castle,  the 
hereditary  keepetship  of  Which  was  conferred  by  Robert  Bruce 
on  the  family  of  Sir  C6lin  Campbell  of  Loch  Awe,  an  ancestor 
of  the  duke  of  Argyll.  It  was  visited  by  Queen  Mary  in  1563, 
and  in  2643  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Lamonts  by 
the  Campbells.  The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  as  a  recreation 
garden.  Near  the  hill  stands  the  modem  castle«  Facing  the 
pier  a  statue  was  erected  in  1898  of  Mary  Campbell^  Bums's 
''  Highland  Mary,"  who  was  a  native  of  Dunoon.  The  town 
itself  is  of  modem  growth,  having  be^  a  mere  fisMng  viOage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  r9th  century.  There  is  frequent  com- 
munication daily  by  steamer  with  the  railway  pieis  at  Craigen- 
doran  and  Gourock,  and  Glasgow  merdiants  are  thus  enabled 
to  teside  here  all  the  year  round.  Hunter's  Quay  is  the  yachting 
headquarters,  the  Royal  Clyde  Yacht  Club^s  house  adj<»iEiing 
the  pier.  Kilmun,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Holy  Loch,  a  portion 
of  the  parish  of  Dunoon  and  Kilmun,  contains  the  ruins  of  a 
Collegiate  chapel  founded  in  1442  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell  of 
Loch  Awe  and  used  as  the  burial-ground  of  the  Atgyll  family. 

DUNROBIN  CASTLB»  a  seat  of  the  doke  of  Sutheriand, 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  north-eastern  shdre  of  Dornoch 
Firth,  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  about  2  m.  N.£.  of  Golspie, 
with  a  private  station  on  the  Highland  railway.  The  name  Is 
said  to  have  originally  meant  the  fort  of  RaSu,  the  ^'  law-man,'' 
or  crown  agent  for  the  district  in  122  a,  but  it  was  renamed  out  of 
compliment  to  Robert  (or  Robin) ,  6th  eari  Of  Sutherland,  who  died 
in  r389.  The  ancient  portion^  dating  from  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  was  a  square  Structure  with  towers  at  thecdmers,  but  in 
1856  there  was  added  a  wing,  a  main  north*eastem  tower,  and 
front,  with  numerous  bartisan  turrets,  and  dormer  windows  in  the 
roof.  The  stately  entrance  porch  recalls  that  of  Windsor  Castle, 
and  the  interior  is  designed  and  decoriated  on  a  sumpttious  scale. 
In  April  1746  George  Mackenzie,  the  3rd  earl  oi  Cromarty, 
thinking  that  Prince  Charles  Edward  had  prevailed  at  CuUoden, 
seised  the  castle  in  his  interests,  but  the  Sutherland  militia 
surrounded  the  building  and  captured  the  eari  in  an  apartment 
which  was  afterwards  called  the  Cromartie  room.  The  beautiful 
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gardens  contain, a  wealth  oi  trees,  which  gmw.witfa  jreonark^ble 
luzunaiice  {or  the  latitude  of  58^  N.  The  3rd  duke  of  Sutherland 
erected,  a  museum  in  the  grounds  in  which  are  piany  specimens  of 
the  antiquities  oi  the  shire,  such  as. querns,  stone  tools  and 
weapons,  silver  brooches  and  the  like,  found  in  brochs  and 
elsewhere.  There  is  a  graceful  waterfall ,  in  Dunrobin  glen, 
through  which  flows  Gobpie  Bum,  near  the  left  bank  of  which  are 
remains  of  Fictish  towers.  About  i  m.  N.  W.  of  Golspie  rises  Ben 
Bhragie  (1256  ft.),  crowned  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  ist  duke  of 
Sutherland,  by  Chantrey, 

BUNS,  a  police  burgh  and  county  town  of  Berwickshire, 
Scotland.  Bop.  (1901)  9206.  It  is  situated  44  m.  E.S.E.  of 
Edinburgh  by  road,  with,  a  station  on  the  branch  line  of  the 
North  British  railway  from  Reston  to  St  Boswelk.  The  principal 
buUdings  axe  the  town-haU,  .county  buildingS}  corn  exchange, 
mecbfinica'  institute  and  the  public  library*  There  is  a  woollen 
mill,  and  stock  sales  are  held  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
alternative  spelling  of  Dunse  seems  to  have  been  in  vogue  from 
1 740  till  i8S2^  It  wasQj;i  Puns  Law  (700  ft.)  that  the  Covenanters, 
under  Alexander  Leslie,  were  encamped  in  1639,.  and  the 
Covenanters'  Stone  on  the  top  of  the  hill  has  been  enclosed  to 
preserve  it  f^oim  lelic-hunters.  Duns  castle,  adjoining  the  town 
on  the  W.,  includes  the.  Tower  erected  by  Thomas  Randolph, 
earl  of  Moray  (d.  1332),  and  about  3  m.  S,W.  is  the  village  of 
I^olwarth. 

DUNSINAN£,  a  peak  of  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  in  the  parish  of 
Collace,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  8  m.  N.E.  of  Ferth,  It  is  1012  ft. 
high,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tay.  Its  chief  claim  to  mention,  however,  is  due  to 
its  association  with  Birnam  Wood  (about  12  m.  N.W.)  in  two 
well-known  passages  in  Shakespeare's  Macbeth^  An  old  fort  on 
the  summit,  of  which  faint  traces  are  still  discernible,  is  traditiour 
ally  called  Macbeth's  Castle. 

BUNS  SCOTUS^  JOHN  (i  2^$  or  i275~x3o8),  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  schoolmen.  His  birthplace  has  been  variously  given  as 
Duos  in  Berwickshire,  Dunum  (Down)  in.  Ulster,  and  Dunstane 
in  Northumberland,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  settle 
the  questioa.  He  joined  the  Franciscan  order  in  e^ftlt^  lite;  and 
studied  at  Mertom  College,,  Oxford,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
beei^  a  fellow-  He  beoame  remarkably  proficient  in  ^  branches 
of  leaffjung,  but  especially  in  mathematics.  When  his  master, 
William  Vanron,  removed  to  Paris  in  X301;,  Duns  Scotus  was 
appointed  to  suf^ceed  him  as  professor  of  philosophy,  and  his 
lectures  attracted  ^n  immense  number  of  students.  Probably  in 
1304  he  went  to  P^ris,  in  1307  he  meeived  his  doctor's  degree 
from  the  uiMversity,  £Mid  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  regentof 
the  thecdogical  school.  His  coimeiuon  with  the  univemity  was 
made  memoi^able  by  his  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;,  in  which  he  displayed  such;  dialectical  ingenuity  as 
to  win  for,  himse^  the  title  DocUir  StiblUis.  The  doctrine  kxog 
continued,  t9  be  one  of  the  main  subjects  in  dispute  between  the 
Scotista  and  the  Thomists,  or,  what  is  almost  the  sam^  thing, 
between  the  Franciscans  and  the  Domifiicans.  The  univegesity  oi 
Paris  was  so  impressed  by  liis  arguments,  th^tin  X387  it  formally 
cosxdemi^d  the  Thomist  doctrine,  and  a  centiuy  afterwards 
required  all  who  received  the  doctor's  degree  to  bind  themselves 
by  an^  oath,  jto  4^fend.  th«  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conc^tion. 
In  130S  Duns  Scotus  was  sent  by  the  general  of  his  order  to 
CoJogn(s,  with  the  twofold  object  of  engaging- in  a  controversy 
with  the  Beghardstand  of  assisting  in  the  foimdation  of  a  uni- 
versity; ,  according  to  ^me,  his  removal  was  due  to  jealousy. 
He  was{  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants  but  died 
suddenly  (it  was  said,  of  apoplexy)  on  the  &th  of  November  in  the 
s^meyeai:,  iThere  was  also  a  tradition  that  he  had  been  buried 
lUive..  ......_..         I   .     . 

His  philosophical  position  wa^,  determined,  or  at  least  very 
gre^y  in^ue^^d^  by.ths  an;t^gonisni  between  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Fii9.nciscans*  Further,  while  the.  genius  of  Aquinas  was 
constrvLctive,  that  qf  Duns  Scotus  was  destructive;  Aquinas  was . 
a  {^liWsopher,  Duns  a  critic.  Thei  latter  has  been  said<  to  staini  to 
the  fortner  in  tlie  relation  of  Kant  to  LeibniCz.  In  the  matter  of 
Universals,  Duns  was  more  of  a  realist  and  less  of  an  eclectic  thj^n . 


Aquinas.  Theologically,  the  Thomistic  system  approximates  to 
pantheism,  while  that  of  Scotus  inclines  distinctly  to  Felagianism. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  die  great  subject 
in  dispute  between  the  two  parties;  it  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Aquinas,  and  supported  by  Duns  Scotus,  ahhough  not  without 
reserve.  There  were,  however,  differences  of  a  wider  and  deeper 
kindw  In  oppositioin  to  Aquinas,  who  maintaiaed  that  reason  and 
revelation  were  two  independent  sources  of  knowledge,  Duns 
Scotus  held  that  there  was  no  true  knowledge  of  anything 
knowable  apart  from  theology  as  based  upon  revdation.  In 
conformity  with  this  principle  he  denied  that  the  existence  of 
God  was  capable  of  being  proved^  or  that  the  nature  of  God 
was  capable  of  being  comprehended.  He  therefore  rejected  as 
worthless  the  omtological  proof  offered  by  Aquinas.  Another 
chief  point  of  difference  with  Aquinas  was  ib  regard  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  which  Duns  Scotus  maintained  abs<dutely. 
He  reconciled  f recr-wiH  and  necessity  by  representing  the  divine 
decree  not  as  temporarily  ajatecedent,  but  as  immediately  rdated 
to  the  action  of  the  created  wiU.  He  miuntained,  in  opposition  to 
Aquinas,  that  the  will  was  independent  of  the  understanding,  that 
only  will  could  affect  vnlL  From  this  difference  as  to  the  nature 
of  free-will  followed  by  necessary  ccmsequenoe  a  difference  with 
the  Thomists  as  to  the  operation  of  divine  grace*  In  ethics  the 
distinction  he  drew  between  natural  and  theological  virtues  is 
common  to  him  with  the  rest  of  the  schoolmen.  (Cf.  Aquinas.) 
Duns  Scotus  strongly  upheld  the  authority  of  the  church,  making 
it  the  ultimate  authority  on  which  thai  of  Scripture  depends. 
(See  also  Scholasticism.) 

The  most  important  of  his  works  consisted  of  quesrions  and 
commentaries  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  pn  the  Sentences  of 
Lombard,  the  so-called  Opus  Oxoniense  or  Anglicanum.  Complete 
works,  edited  by  Luke  Wadding^  C*3'vols.,  Lypns,  1639)  and  at 
Park  (26  vo\a.s  1^1-1895).  There  is  an  edition  of  bis  De  modis 
signifi^andi  or  GrammcUica  speculaHm,  the  first  attempt  to  in- 
vestigate the  general  laws  of  laujg^uage,  by  F«  M.  Fern4nde«  Garcia 
(Quaracchi,  Florence,  1902). 

On  Duns  Scotus  generally,  see  life  by  Wadding  in  vol.  i.  of  the  works 
(full,  however,  of  legendary  absurdities) ;  J.  Milller,  Biographisches 
uber  Duns  Scotus  (progr.,  Cologne,  .1881)?  W*  J.  Townsend,  Tke 
Great  Schoolmen  (1861;,;  K.  \m-ner,  Die  ScholoMdir  des  spHtcren 
MiUelalUrs,  i.  (1881);  J.  M.  Rigg.  in  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy. On  his  theoloey:  C.  Frassen,  Stotus  Academicus  (1744, 
new  edition,  1900);  Hieronymus  de  Mbnteftirtino  (Jerome  de 
Fortius),  ScoU  summa  theologica  (172^8^1738,  new  edition,  1900); 
L.  F.  O.  Baumgarten^CrusiuSt  De  meolog^  Scoti  (1836] ;  R.  Seeberg, 
Die  Theologie  des  J,  Duns  Scottf^  (loob),  and  in  Herzog-Hauck, 
Realencyklop&die  far  protestan^ische  TheQlofie  (1898),  with  bibliog. 
refs;  F.  Morin,  Dictionnairs  de  philoSophie  et  de  thSologie  scoias^ 
iiques  ["«J.  P.  Migne,  Troisihne  encyclofidie  Mologiquef  xxi.,  xxii., 
l8$7]j  C.  R.  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines  (Eng.  tn,  ii.,  1880). 
On  nis  philosophy:  E.  Pluzanski,  Essai  sur  la  phttosophie  de  Duns 
Scot  (1887) ;  A.  Schmid,  DieThofnistisi^he  und  Scotistische  Gewissheit- 

\ — its 
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Pkilosophie 

des  MiUekUterSf  Bd.  v.  Heft  4  (1905) ;  W.  ICabl,  Die  Lehre  yom  Prtmat 
des  Willens  bei  Augustinus,  Dun^  Scotus,  und  Descartes  (1886). 

DUNSTABLE,  a  municipal  borough  and  market  town  in  the 
southern  parliamentary  division  oi  Bedfordshire,  England,  37 
m.  N.W.  of  London,  on  branches  of  the  Qreat  Northern  and 
London  &  North- Western  railwa}^  Pop;  (1901)  5157.  It  lies 
at  an  elevation  of  about  500  ft.  on  the  bleak. northward  slope 
of  the  Chiltem  Hills.  The  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  a 
fine  fragment  of  the  church  of  the  Augustinian  priory  founded 
by  Henry  I.  in  ^131,  The  building  was  cruciform,  but  only  the 
west  front  and  part  of  the  nave  remain.'  The  front  has  a  large 
late  Norman  portal  of  four  orders,  with  rich  Early  En^ish 
arcading  above;  the  nave  arcade  is  ornate  Norman.  The  original 
triforium  is  transformed  into  a  clerestory,  the  original  clerestory 
being  lost.  The  north-west  tower  has  a  Perpendicular  upper 
portion^  but  the  south-west  tower  is  destroyed.  The  church 
contains  various  monuments  of  the  i3th  ^century.  Foundations 
of  a  palace  of  Henry  L.are  traceai>le  i^ear  the  church.  The  main 
part  of  the  town  extends  f or  i  mile  along  the  brpad  straight 
Roman  road,  Watling  Street;  tJie  high  road  from  Luton  to 
Tring,.  which  crosses  it  ip.  jtlje  centre  of  the  town,  representing 
the  ancient  Icknield  Way..,,. The  jcb^el  industry  is  straw  ha^t 
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manufacture;  there  are  also  printJiiig,  stationery  and  engineering 
worlcs.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen,  and  12 
councillors.    Area,  453  acres. 

There  may  have  been  a  Romano-British  village  on  this  site 
on  the  Watling  Street.  Dunstable  (Dunesiapley  Danestaple) 
first  appears  as  a  royal  borough  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Who, 
according  to  tradition,  on  account  of  the  depredations  of 
robbers,  cleared  the  forest  whete  Watling  Street  and  the  Icknield 
Way  met,  and  encouraged  his  subjects  to  settle  there  by  various 
grants  of  privileges.  He  endowed  the  priory  by  charter  with  the 
lordship  of  the  manor  and  borough,  which  it  retained  till  its 
dissolution  in  15^6-1557.  The  Dunstable  Annals  deal  exhaus- 
tively with  the  history  of  the  monastery  and  town  in  the  13  th 
century.  In  13 19  the  prior  secured  the  right  of  holding  a  court 
there  for  all  crown  pleasand  of  sitting  beside  the  justices  itinerant, 
and  this  led  to  serious  collision  between  the  monks  and  burgesses. 
The  body  of  Queen  Eleanor  rested  here  for  a  night  on  its  journey 
to  Westminster,  and  a  cross,  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace, 
was  subsequently  erected  in  the  market-place.  At  Dunstable 
Cianmer  held  the  court  which,  in  1533,  declared  Catherine  of 
Aragon's  marriage  invalid.  At  the  dissolution  a  plan  was  set 
on  foot  for  the  creation  of  a  new  bishopric  from  the  spoils  of 
the  religious  houses,  which  was  to  include  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  with  Dunstable  as  cathedral  city.  The 
scheme  was  never  realized,  though  plans  for  the  cathedral  were 
actually  drawn  up. 

From  the  earliest  time  Dunstable  has  been  an  agricultural 
town.  The  Annals  aboimd  with  references  to  the  prices  and 
comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  two  staple  products, 
wool  and  corn.  The  straw  hat  manufactiire  has  flourished  since 
the  i8th  century*  Henry  I.  granted  a  market  held  twice  a  week, 
and  a  three  days'  fair  on  the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula.  John 
made  a  further  grant  of  a  three  days'  fair  from  the  toth  of  May. 
A  market  is  st31  held  weekly,  also  fairs  in  May  and  August 
correspond  to  these  grants.  Dunstable  had  also  a  gild  merchant 
and  was  affiliated  to  London.  In  1864  the  town  was  made  a 
municipal  borough  by  royal  charter. 

DUN5XAFPNAGE,  a  ruined  castle  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  3  m. 
N.N.E.  of  Oban.  It  is  situated  on  a  platform  of  conglomerate 
rock  forming  a  promontory  at  the  south-west  of  the  entrance 
to  Loch  Etive  and  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
It  dates  from  the  13th  century,  occupying  the  site  of  the  earlier 
stronghold  in  which  was  kept  the  Stone  of  Destiny  prior  to  its 
removal  to  Scone  {q>v,)  in  843.  The  castle  is  a  quadrangular 
structure  of  great  strength,  with  roimded  towers  at  three  of  the 
angles,  and  has  a  circumference  of  about  400  ft.  The  walls  are 
60  ft.  high  and  10  ft.  thick,  aflfording  a  safe  promenade,  which 
commands  a  splendid  view.  Brass  cannon  recovered  from 
wrecked  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada  are  mounted  on  the  walls. 
In  1308  Robert  Bruce  captured  the  fortress  from  the  original 
owners,  the  MacDougallS,  and  gave  it  to  the  Campbells.  It  was 
garrisoned  at  the  period  of  the  Jacobite  rebellions  of  1715  and 
1745,  fell  into  decay  early  in  the  rpth  century,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Argyll  being  hereditary  keeper. 
The  adjoining  chapel,  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  was  the  burial-place 
of  the  Campbells  of  Dunstaffnage. 

There  are  other  interesting  places  on  Loch  Etive,  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  measuring  igi  m.  in  length  and  from  }  m.  to  fully  i  m. 
in  width.  Near  the  mouth,  where  the  lake  narrows  to  a  strait, 
are  the  rapids  which  Ossian  called  the  Falls  of  Lora,  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  tides,  as  they  rush  over  the  rocky  bar,  creating  a 
roarinfe  noise  auc^le  at  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  parish 
of  Ardchattan,  on  the  north  shore,  stands  the  beautiful  ruin  of 
St  Modan's  Priory,  founded  in  the  13th  century  for  Cistercian 
monks  of  the  order  of  Vallis  Caulium.  It  is  said  that  Robert 
Bnice  held,  within  its  walls  the  last  parliament  in  which  the 
Gaelic  language  was  used.  On  the  coast  of  Loch  Nell,  or  Ardmuck- 
nish  Bay,  is  the  vitrified  fortof  Beregonium,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Rerigonium  (sometimes  miscalled  Berigonium)  on  Loch 
Ryan  in  Wigtownshire — a  town  of  the  Novantae  Picts,  identified 
with  Innermessan.  The  confusion  has  arisen  through  a  textual 
error  in  an  early  edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography, 


DUHSTAN,  SAINT  (924  or  925-^88),'  English  archbishop, 
entered  the  household  of  King  ^thelstan  when  stffl  quite  a  boy. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  dislike  of  his  young  companions,  who 
procured  his  banishment  from  the  court.  He  now  took  refuge 
with  his  kinsman  Alphege,  bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  per- 
suasion, seconded  by  a  serious  illness,  induced  him. to  become 
a  monk.  iEthelstan's  successor,  Edmtmd,  recalled  him  to  the 
court  and  made  him  one  of  his  counsellors.  Through  the  machina- 
tions of  enemies  he  was  again  expelled  from  the  ro3ral  presence; 
but  shortly  afterwards  Edmund  revoked  the  sentence  and  made 
him  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  His  successor  Edred  showed  him 
greater  favour  still.  On  the  accession  of  Edwig/  however,  in 
955,  Dunstan's  fortunes  underwent  a  temporary  eclipse.  Having 
o£fended  the  influential  iElfgifu,  he  was  outlawed  and  compelled 
to  flee  to  Flanders.  But  in  9 57  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
revolted  and  chose  Edgar  as  their  king.  The  new  king  at  once 
recalled  Dunstan,  who  was  made  a  bishop.  At  first  apparently 
he  was  without  a  see;  but  that  of  Worcester  falling, vacant,  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  it.  In  959  he  received  the  bishopric  of 
London  as  well.  In  the  same  year  Ed  wig  died  and  Edgar  became 
sole  king,  Dunstan  shared  his  triumph,  and  was  appointed 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On  Edgar's  death  in  975  the  arch- 
bishop's influence  secured  the  crown  for  his  elder  son  Edward. 
But  with  the  accession  of  ^thelred  in  979  Dunstan's  public 
career  came  to  an  end.  He  retired  to  Canterbuiy,  apd  died  on 
the  19th  of  May  988. 

Dunstan  is  of  more  importance  as  a  lay  than  as  an  ecclesiastical 

statesman.    The   great  church   movement   of   bis   time — the 

reformation  of  English  monasticism  on  Benedictine  lines — found 

in  him  a  S3rmpathizer,  but  in  no  sense  an  active  participant. 

But  as  a  secular  statesman  he  occupies  a  high  place.    He  guided 

the  state  successfully  during  the  nine  years'  reign  of  the  invalid 

Edred.    Through  that  of  Edgar,  he  was  the  king's  chief  minister 

and  most  trusted  adviser;  and  to  him  a  great  share  in  its  Tories 

must  be  assigned. 

See  Memorials  of  St  Dunstan,  edited  by  W.  Stubbs  (London,  1874); 
An^Sasfon  Ckrontde,  edited  by  C.  Pliimmer  (Oxford,  1892-1899). 

DUNSTSR,  a  market  town  in  the  Western  parliamentafy 
division  of  Somersetshire,  England,  i)  m;  from  the  shore  ci 
the  Bristol  Channel,  on  the  Mhiehead  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (2901)  1 182.  Its  streets,  slopkig  sharply, 
contain  many  old  houses.  On  an  eminence  stands  the*  ancient 
castle,  entered  by  a  gateway  of  the  13th  century.  There  are 
portions  of  later  date,  but  still  ancient,  in  the  main  building, 
but  it  has  been  considierably  modernized  as  a  residence.  'The 
church  of  St  George  has  Norman  portions,  but  the  building 
is  in  the  main  Perpendicular.  The  fine  tower  in  this  style  is 
characteristic  of  this  part  of  En^nd.  There  are  traces  of 
monastic  buildings  near  the  church,  for  it  belonged  to  a  Bene- 
dictine house  of  early  Norman  foundation.  The  church  is  cruci- 
form and  the  altar  stands  beneath  the  eastern  lantern  arch,  a 
fine  rood  screen  sepamting  off  the  choir,  which  was  devoted  to 
monastic  use,  while  the  nave  was  kept  for  the  parishioners,  in 
consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  vicar  and  the  monastery 
in  1499.  The  Yam  Market,  a  picturesque  octagonal  building 
with  deep  sloping  roof,  in  the  main  street,  dates  from  c.  1600, 
and  is  a  memorial  of  Dunster's  former  important  manufacture  of 
cloth. 

There  were  British,  Roman  and  Saxon  settlements  at  Dunster 

(Tdrre  Dtmestorre,  Dunester),  fortified  against  the  piracies  of  the 

Irish  Northmen.    The  Saxon  fort  of  Alaric  was  replaced  by  a 

Norman  castle  built  by  William  de  Mohun,  first  lord  of  Dtmster, 

who  founded  the  priory  of  St  George.    Before  1 183,  Dunster  had 

become  a  mesne  borough,  owned  by  the  de  Mohims  \mttl  the 

14th  century  when  it  passed  to  the  Luttrells,  the  present  owners. 

Reginald  de  Mohun  granted  the  first  charter  between  1245  and 

1247,  which  duninished  fines  and  tolls,  limited  the  lord's  "  mercy," 

and  provided  that  the  burgesses  should  not  against  their  wiH 

*  The  date  of  Dunstan's  birth  here  given  li  tha(t  given  in  the 
Angki-Saocon  chronicle  and  hitherto  accepted.  'In  an  appendix  to 

I  the  Bosworth  Psalter,  edited  by  Mr  Edmuad  Bishop  and  Abbot 
Gasquet  (1908),  Mr  Leslie  A  St  L.  Toke  gives  reason  to  believe  that 
the  date  must  be  set  back  at  least  as  ear^  as  910. 
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b^  ni«(de  baUICs  or  iftcmAra  of  the  seaport.  -.  John  4^  Mohtm 
gmoUd  otker  charteis  in.  1301  3.104^1^07.    DMSster  was  oniyl 
represented  in  parlianaenf  in  con^uictioA  witb  Mlnebead,  opp 
oi  its  U tbings  beiog  part  o|  tbat  borougb.. .  Represent^iion  boga^ . 
m  156a,  and  wto  k>st  in  zSa?.    Feudal  in  ^li^  Punster's  lal3Qr ' 
importance  was  fooiaaerdal^  axid  tbe  part  bad  a.  considerable 
W€K>1»  corn  and  cattk  trade  with  Ireland...  During  the  Buddie  - 
ages  tbe  Friday  market  and  fair  in  Wbit  ^ne^k,  granted  by  the 
first  cb4rter^  were  centjres  for.  the  sale  of  yarn,  and  cloth  called 
''  Dunsters/'  made  in  the  town:    Tbe  market  day  is  still  Friday. 
The  maAufacture  of  cloth  bad:  dias^ppeawd,  the  harbour  is  silted 
up,  and  there  is  no  special  local  industry.. 

See  Sir  H.  C<  Maxwell  Lyte^  Dumler  fira  its  L$rds  (1882);  VUtorii: 
Canmty  Uistofy,  Somerset  vol.  IL 

nUNTOCHSB  (Gaehc  'The  Fort  of  ill  bap ''),  a*  toiwn  on 
DaJhnuir  ButQ,  Pumbartonshire^  Scottand,  9  m.  from  Glasgow. 
Pop.  (1901)  asaa^  The  district  contaiiis  coal,  limestone  and 
.  ironstone,  but  there  is  not  much  mining.  Maoy  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  employed  at  the. Singer  fuctory  in  Kilbowie  and  at' 
the  CJtyde  Trust  yards  in  Dalmuir.  There  are  considerable 
Roman  remains  tn  the  aeighbourbood.  Antoninus'  Wall  passed 
inuEMBdiately  (o  tbe  ^uthv-the  bum  iis  dressed  by  a  bridge 
alleged  tp.:be  .of  Roman  origin:  (which  at  least  is  doubtful); 
subterrafnean  r<mai»>s  indicate  a  Roman. structure;  a  Roman 
camp  Jis»  bteeti  tracedi  and  th^  vid^ty  has  yielded  a  number 
of  altars,  urns,  vases,  coins  and  tablets, « which,  are  now  in  tbfe> 
custody  of  Glasgow  University. 

DffNTON,  JOHN  U659-i73d)i  English  bookseller  and  author, . 
was  bdm  at  GraAham,  in  Huntingdonshire,  on  the.  4th  of  May 
ji659«    Hi»  iathec»  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  had  all 
been  clergymen.    At  the  age  of  £ftee«i)he.was  apprenticed  to| 
ThomibS  ParkhMftst,  bookseU^,  at  tbe  s^  of  the  BiUe  and  Three  i 
Crowns;  Cheapside^  London.    Dunjton  raq  away  at.  once,  but 
was.  socni  brought  back*,  and  began  to '!  love  books..' '  During  the  \ 
strui»li^  which  ledto  the  RevolutioAj.DwteiiL  was  the  treasurer; 
of  the  Whig.  arorentices<    He  becar^  a  bookseller  at  the  sign  of  \ 
tbe  Raven,*  AfAT  %he  Royal  £xchi^nge,.and  married.  Eliaabeth 
Anneikyy -'Wbese*  sister  married   Samuel .  Wesley*    Hisivrife 
managed  his  business,  so  that  he  was  left  :f ree  in  a  great  measure , 
to  follow  his  own  eccentric  d^vices^  .  In.i^S6|  psobably  ;because 
he  wdd». tconqemed  in  the.  Monmouth  rising*  be  visited  J^ew 
Enghr^y.wbedire  he  stayed  eight  monthaseUing  book^  aod  <>bserv- 
ing  with  interest  tbe>new  country  a|),d  its  inhabitantf.    JDuntpn' 
had  becofpoiSeqiKrity  ^his  birotbeir's  debts,  and; to.es1cap0.the' 
creditors  be  made  a  short  excnraion  rtp  HoUafMl    On  bis  return; 
to  Eagland,.he  opened  a  new  shop  in  the  Poultry  in  the  hope  pf 
better' times*..  Here  he  published  weekly  the  Afhmia^.  Uwcwy^ 
whidi  professed  to  ai^wer  all  qHestions;OR»  histoiyi  philosophy, 
lovei  marriag^^fmd  things  in  general* .  His  wife  .died  m  ;i6q7^  and] 
he  married  a  second  ti|ne;.bMt  a  qji^arrel  about  property  led  toj 
a  sepa^tipni  and  b^i^g  iac^^ble  of  jnanai^g  his  own  zSm&l 
he  spent  the  li^t  years  .pf  his  life  in  great  ppyerty.    He  died  in 
1733.    He  wrote.a  greaivmany  booksaiid  anumberof  political, 
s^vibsota  the  Whig  sidiQ^  but  only  hi&  Idfe  ani  JSrrors,  ofJokf» 
Dufi^m^  (1705)^  on  account  of  itS:naiv^6,  its  pictures, of  bygwel 
timesy  and  of  the  literary  history  of  the  period>  is  remeiifiberedj 
His  letters  from  New  Es^nd  were  published  in  Ainerica  in.  1807. 

DttHTZra*    JOHANK    HEINRICH    JOSEPH     (x8 13-^901)^ 

German  philologist  and  historian  (^  liteiiatjure,  was  born  at 

Cok^a^  op  the  1 9lh  of  July,  j^^xa*    After  studying  philology  and 

especially  apdent  classics  ancl  3ans}uit  at  Bonn  and.  Bftrlii^ 

(1830^-1835),  h^  took  thedegri^  o£  doctor  .of  phik)sg^by  an4 

established:  himself  in  1^7  at  Bonn,  as  ^riwU^  iocenk  for  classical 

litesature^.  Qe  bad  ah^eady,  in  his. <r/7«<^  F^t^st  inseip&it 

Ei^ikfU  un^-Gamib^t  U836)>  apd  Gqethfi  ^  J>ram4Uikef,Xl^^j)i 

.advocated  a  new  critical  m^hod  in  interpreting .  the  German 

-classics^;  whiclvh^  wished  tx^  see  treated  like  the.^cient  cla^icsi 

He  sub^e<|aeAt]y  tiu^  his  ^ttenM^^  PiUnost  exclusively ,  to 

the  poets  of  the.German  fiassical  period,  notably  Goethe  and 

.  Scbil^i.    PUnt^r's  metl^od  .met;  w^th^  much  (^>position  afid  he 

consequently  failed  to  obtain  the  professorship  he  coveted.    Id 

.1846  he  accepted  the  post  pf  Ubrafiaa  at  the  Roman  Ca^olic 


gymnasium  in  .Cologne,  where!  he  diedfon.the  r^h,af  Dece^^ap^ 
,1901..  Dunteer  ;«rf»  a  painstaluD^  and  accurate  critic,  .b\i^ 
hicking  in  inspiration  and.&aor  literaiy  taste;  .ponseqi^ex^tjy 
his  work  as  a  biographer  and  commentator  has>  jtq  a  gn^at'  e^t^t, 
been  supei:^^  And  discredited*  .   .    ,.  • 

Amon^  his  philologioal  writingis  may  be  mentipped />««  £^^ 


igescfdeckts 

(1859).  Of  his  works  on  tbe  German  classical  poets,  esiaiiefciatty 
Goethe,  Schiller  and  Herder,  the  following  are  pacticul^ly  wortW 
of  notet.  ErlduUruf^gen  zu  den  deulschen  Kiassikern.  (i853-J^Q2f; 
Goethes  Prometheus  und  Pandora  (1850);  Goetkes  Fausiji  vols,, 
1850-1851;  2nd  ed.  1857);  Goethes  Gdt3  und  Egmont  (J854);  A^ 
Goethes  Fretmdeshm^  (1868);  AbhandlunMn  sui  Goethes  iJebAi 
und  W.erke^  (a  vols,,  1885);  Goethes  Tagmcher  der  sechslerstfn 
weimarischen,  Jahre  (1889);  Goethes  Lehen  (1880;  2nd  ed».  >88r; 
Eng;l.  transl.  by  T.  Lystef,  London,  iZ%4^)\  SchUlers  l^etL'Xi^^i); 
Schiller  und  Goethe;  Vhersichl  und  Erlduterung  turn  BnefaJeckSel 
ewisck&n  SchtUer  und  Goethe  (185^)  r  Hefders  Reise  nuh  J4aUek 
(1859);  Aus  Herders  Nachlass  (3  vols.,  1856HL.857),  ai^  foffthev. 
PharloiU  vo»  SUia  (iJ574>-  /  , '     ■  I  .:.  '  ;  I  .  .-- 

DUNWICH,  ;a  vilage^in  .the 'EireL  pmUamentaxT'  dimi^ii  of 
Sii£[olk«  England,  qq  the  icoast  between  jSouthwold  and  Ald4- 
burgh,  5  w,  S.S.W.  ofc  Southwioldr  Pop.:(igiQi)  .i57.;Thi$  w^ 
in  Ang}o-$axon  days  the  most  impprt^nt/commjer^  c^trf^fa^ 
port  of  East  Anglia,  It  was  probably  a  RomanpnlSritisb/^itfl- 
The.  period  of  its  highest  djgnity  w>as  i^be  Sa«on  era»  y^^  iX,  ar^ 
called  Pommocceaster  and  Dunwyk*  Eariy  i9  the  .7thr^9U^y, 
when  Sigebert  became  king  of  £ast  Anglia,  Dupwichws  chosen 
his  capital  and  baeanke^tbe  nwsery  of  Christiwity  i^.^eatflVP 
Britain.  A  biahoprici was.  founded  (ae<x>rding,tp.]^ede  in.^jq, 
while  the  Anglo-Salmon  cbitonjcle  gives  655),  the  name  ^fjthf&^fiBst 
bml^  being  Felix*  £igpbei;t's  reign  was.  i^ptable  for  hisi  louni^^ 
tioii  of  a. school  mo^Uad  on  these  hehad'see^  in  Pranjceiiit 
was  probably  at.J>unwich,  but  formed,  tbe  nucleus  of  , what 

aiterwKirds  became  the  luuve^ityfOf.Qai^JHidgP*  I  9y,then|iddtp 
of  the  rith  cent^ry  (fev^p,  i^dward^the. Confessor)  J^nniwichw^ 

declining,,  as  it  had  already  sjUj$Qfed  .from  i^M^Ph  ^vil. which  la^ 
caused  its  total  ruin,  namely  the  iiirpad^f  the  seapn  the  un$tahlp 
coasts  At  the  .Nornian  .QDB«u^,4he,,^i^9?,i«rj^i|^ 
Robert  JVialet;  but  the  histpry  o^the  pljaeerenwinst^liiifiH^ 
the  reign  of  Heniy  II.,  when- it  reHea^crge^  into,  prqiywritycTwJp 
H73  the  sigh*  qf  it&^treng^  p«^^ed  Jtwjeit  e^lpjieic^j^tf^^ 
despaiff  of  besieging, it..  The  town  repeiyed  a  ch^t^  frpfflt^^ipg 
John.  •  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I^  ft  is  recorded  to  have  pp^s^^sc^ 
3fi  ships  and  "  bei*s,;'.  t^reding-to^thp  Npjth  Sf»as,  ,tpe^ipd  :an)^ 
elsewhere,  with  ^  jjshing  ?^aAs>  bfisi^fis jn^inUumng^p^ i fk\^ 
of  war.  Bute^lyiinthereigPfOf^Ediirard^IX-  tbea^tac^of^^ 
sea  began,  tot:  make  headway  ^gain-  ;  Jn  i347..0Kqr,49p;)wwe? 
were  destroyed. ;  In  x57o,;aftpr.  a*  tarrJWft.et^fn^i  tappefvl  w^ 
made  to  Elizabeth,,  who  parsimonioiisly  gf^ted.  mp^ey.  obtjain^fi 
by  the  sale  of  lead  andott^rjnajt^ri^fr^mperitaii^fi^ighbp.u^ii^ 
.  churches.  But  the.d^om^  town  ^ras  gradifsJily  enguUed,  a9(l 
now  the  oniy.  outward  eyidence  of  the  old  ^^altl^y  port.  i&.X)^ 
ruined  fragment  of  the  church  of  All  .Saint^^  qyerjungi^gifi^  Iqfs^ 
da&i  ^prhicb,  asi it  qramUe^  e^ppse^  thecoffins  anfi •t¥>^ iM^he 

former  churchyard,  tbegreatef^ya?!  e^T^jwHihiwiT^lffflPfOT^^^ 
A  smiajl  ivhite-^ower  growing  wild  an^ng  tl^e  in^ips  i^  faUpd  t^ 
Dunwifrb  Row,  4Uid  is  tfaditionaliy  said  to  Ji^ye  befii^i  i^P!^ 
and  cultivated  by  mpnks.    Many;r^lics  have  [b^^  dis^y^d^  }^ 
excavation,  and  evep  from  beiiath  ,th^ ,  wa,ves,  ,  .Uf^til. j,^ 
Dunwich. ?^t]mned  a  i^embers.to  parliajment,      ,  .i  i  j  ..vi.vn 
DUOVXRb  less  cp^rrect^y  Pupiiyw  '(^P™i  Lat.  ^y^  tTi«o,{  aw^ 
9if^  maa),  in,ancient  Rome,  th.ex)%:iAl  siy^eqf  twoiftiji^inagfj- 
,trates«  ,:^U|Qt:PairS}  of  jqaagjstrajtes,  we^i&/fLppqintea  fat.yarifj^s 
periods,  of  .B,emai;  histoid'}  bptii  jplfcome  },i^.  apa  ii^  t^  ^^lopi^s 
.and  qiv^icipia.    (r).  pt^umpitii^up^ijifUxc^ 
magistrates,  whose  chief  4utiQs  ^^ere.cpncerived,  \y;i,lfh..^J^ 
ministration  o(  jusUce/..  Sop^e^ipies/th^re  fpur- .oi5i(^|PfiJ^ 

.jpa^tr^tes  ,(QuaUifary%r%\'.  . ..(a),  p^ufp^ri  ffjw^^^t^/f^^ajjgo 
pwuucipaliQfl&^ers,  ^toit!^  l?e  cp?^e,4l^?^'^  W:abQve.„^o,yft^e 
elec^^d. every *^A  yfa^.^or  (we/y^a;f 'tfiiexieroise.tHp.i^^^ 
the  c;ensersnip.  which  was^  i^^apey^^e  for.it^e^i^teryi^ni^x^g  fq^r 
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\ii  ten  {decMoiH  sdcry^fadkifMsy^kM  in  S^ttUa^^tiihe  to  fifteen 
(q^fukeifhtirp),  i/^)  Dthtt^H  aidi  toeaHdae,  otT|jlnally  officers 
'^i:ied&Uy  a^peMedto'i^tyervii^^^^  Th^te 

were  also  duumviri  aedi  dMiaPiiAaei'is)  'Dmm:^^ 
-exttabrditt^ry  offifcerd  lappockated  dii'^^d  for  tl^'^eqiiipping  6f  a 
.fleet.  0rigindly  chosen  by  C(S^sulk  of  dictator,  tbey  werei 
Selected  by  the  people  after  31;  R-ci  (l-ivy  ix,  30;  xl.  x8;,  xli.  i).  i 
(6)  Duumviri  pendudlumisy  the  earliiest  crinunal  court  for  trying 
ofiencea;' against  the  state  ^see  TREASoi^:  Riomdn  Law\i  (7) 
lyuumtiri  viis  extra  urbefn  putgandis,  subordinate  officers  under 
ii^  aediles,  whose  duty  it  was  to,  loolt  ?-fter  tl?L0se  streets  of 
Rome  whkh  were  outside  the  city  ,waUs.  Appar^Uy  in  20  b.Cv, 
certainty"  by  12  B.C.,  their  duttes  were  transferred  to  the  Curatores 
'ifiarutnJ.  From  at  l^ast  as  early  )Ei^  45  B.a  (cif.  thp  Lex  Julia 
itunicipalis)  the  streets  of  the  qty  were  superintended  by 
QuaOuoirviH  vUi  in  wb0\  purgandis;  ^tef  called  QmUuorviri 
fidfim  purga:ndairum. 
See  Fiebiger  and  Liebenam  in  Pauly-Wi«owa,  Reeteftcyc.  v.  pt.  i. 

•    D0FAKLOUP/  F^X   AirtOIltB  PHlUiERT    (I'^os^k^rS), 

F^^ch'^clesiastie^  wa&  b6^  at  St  F6)k  in  Savoy  on'the  3rd  of 

JeCtiVkki^  1802.    Ifi  his'earliesi  |y«ats  he Vas  cbn&ied  to  the  care 

-of'hid  brot)ier,  a  priest-  in  th^  diocese  of  Chamb6ry.    bi  iSno 

hb  v^  sent  t^  a  pmsiofifua  eeeUsia^ti^  at  Pads.    Thence  he 

iveht  t^'t1ie«^minairy-of  St  Nic6las  de  Chafdonnel  in  t8i3,  and 

'^k&  traiic^ferted  C6  the  ^miiiar^r  of  St  Sulpioe-at  Paris  in  18&0. ! 

In  tSd5  h^^Was  o^dain^d  p'ridst,  and  was  appointed  viear  of  the 

^adeleitie  ii  Paris.    For  a  tiriie  he  wad  tutbt  to  the  Orleans] 

princes.    Ife  beeame  the  lotinder'  of  the  celebrated  academy: 

at  -St  Hyad!nthe,  and  received  a  tettef  fmm  <5regory  XVI. 

eulo^sdng'lds  tmrk  thei'e,  aM  callh^g  him  Apestblmjuo&auUs. 

Hid  iMpdsidi;  height;  liid  nobl^  features;  his  brilliant  eloquence, 

as  well*  as  his  veiliown  for  2^f  aild<:harity,  made  him  a  prominent 

featuife' in  'Freiidh  Ifife  for  manp^  yeairs.    Crowds  of  persons 

Ttttendfed  ^his '  Mdr«sei,  '^n'  yhoffll  his  ener({y,  command  <)f 

tan^g^,  {Jo^eifttl  Vtpiee'  and  impassibned  gestures  made   a ' 

pi^foUhd'imtii-eiMliofn; '  '  When  tdadie  bishop  of  Qrieansin'  1849,  he  1 

^'ronouriiifed^  a  fervid  pahegyHc  ttft  Jdaii  of  Art,  wtricb'  attrteoted : 

•ittfeti^h  in  EAglarid  as  t^ll  as.  France:'    Bfeloire  this  he  had 

'bben  ftent  by  Arehbishdp  Affi-e  td  Rbme,  and  had  been  appointed , 

^Romian  pifelate'iand  ptotottdttoy  apostolic.  '■  Fo5r  thirty  years' 

^e  4ettaiiied  k  notable '  figure  ih  Ftance,  doihg  his  utinodt  to  1 

Wwus^'Ms'ciwiifitrymefa^f^ih'religibus  indifference.    lA  ecdea-| 

^a^tidal  policy:  Ms  ^ views  were  riiddeirate;  th\»  he^^poied  thei 

^(ttdhition^df'tKe  dokma'of  paj^  infailibflity  bdth  before  ahd 

'^tiring  the  Vatican'  ioinica,  but  Was'  atooiic  'the  first  to  accept  the 

"t^ogtna  when  decreed. '  iHe  wks  a  distihg^hed  efducationisi  who 

fought  fbi'thfe'  t^teritfift  df  the  Eaitin  cfassifck  in  tbfe  idiools  and 

'ihstitiated  1M  delebrated'  (^i^hto'cxl  ^incthbd  of  St  Sulpifee.' 

^-Among'his^pubBcatfohi'ai^  -Ife-rfilitoiilttw  (1850)/  Dela  h&ate, 

^educAlion  4i^lkd^le{^  voWy  t^66)y'(&ivries  choisies  (t85i;  4' 

w]^));''S:isi&ire  Oe  i/teM^  (i8t2'>;a'douriterblast  to  Kenan's  Vie 

^Jthis:    HeditedbtitKeyith'diF^October  ^878;    - 

^ '  See£lffe!^'F;  Lalgknge  (Eng. tir-t^taldy H^itert,'LoiidttA,  1885).' 

'-^DUraR^0ir/jAC4nBS'  ftAVY  {»i$s6^r6iS)vFrehth  cirdfhal,! 

'^asborn  at  St'Lft,  in  Ndniiandy,  on  the  tsth  of  Novembiei'  rsja.! 

'His  father  Wafe  a  'physician, 'Who  on  ertibradfeg  the  ddcttittfefe'  'oi 

l!he  Refiyriftiatibti  beca^nfea'  Protestant  mfaiister,  J^nd  to  escripej 

pcrsectltibn  settled  at  :&e?ii;  iil  Switfe^riand.    Here  Jaictrues  Davy 

received  his  education,  beinfe '  ta'iight  Latin  and  matheiriatibsi 

'li^hii  fatlier,  ind  l^rtihjg  Greek  ,iiid  HebreW  anrf  tlie^phlfoibphy, 

then' ill' vo^ti'e:  .  feetahiing  to  Kd'itnandy  he  S;<ha^  pr^ented 

'kitt^  by  Ja'eque^  cyf.Matign6n;  after  ^'e  hid^abjuted  Prott^tant-; 

;istii,  being  again 'pre^etit^ttb^'PhSltp  D^sportes,  abbot' of  Tirbhj 

'  !i^  a  3K)Ung  man  withbut  fequar  ?^^^^  aiid  talent,  h^ 

Was  ax^poihted  Wadet  fdthe  king.  '  fie  was'  cbifatii'dnded  tbpreacl^ 

''before'  the  kinfe  at  the  cohv^^nt'of  Vinc'etines;  When'  the  succtsa 

'of  his  s^rnioh  pii  the*  love  of  God,  and  'oli  funeral  oration  on  thej 

:^p6et 'ftbnsaf^;  iiiaiiced'  him  to  tak'^  .'brdfe^.;  On  the  deat*;©! 

%Sity.4^^eh'  bf^Scofs'Jie'  Was- qhbseh' ti  btonotlnce 'her*  eulogy 

'»tl  Wfe  ■deaty'bf^fteftiT^JM.;  kftef  ha^g  sup^rtrf  fbt'  sbfche 

^mie'thri  cardinki  rfe  Bbui*6n;  the  Bead  df  the  lea^e  agaifist  the 


king,'  BWpenbd  be&me  a  faithful 'Stff^hr^f  Henry  IV.,  ajid 

in  i^0r^  was  ^r^dted:  by  him>  bi^lop  <<tf  Bvreux.  ^He  instructed 

Henry  in  th^'Gdtfaoliic  r^gbn;  and  in't994- wa^  sent  to  Rome, 

where  with  Cardinal  dX)6iUit'(ij5((^i6d4)'be6bta^6d  Henry's 

absolution.'    On  hi6*retuiin  to  his  diocesel^'ieal  atid  eloquence 

were  'tat^y   instrumental  Sn  withstanding  the   prc^gvesa  of 

Calvini^ib,  and  amoBgr  ^theirs  he  converted  Henry  Sponde,  who 

became  b^cp  of  Pamdeis,  and  the  Swiss  geneml  Saucy.    At 

the  conference  at  Fontaihebleau '^in  1600  he  argued  with  much 

eloquence  and  ta^nuity  against  I>u  Plessis  -Momay  (154^1623). 

In  1604  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  chk^g^  d^aff^e^  de  Pra$ue\ 

when  Clement  VIII.  died,  he  largely  contributed  by  Ins  eloquence 

to  the  eiettion  ofLeo'Xi.  to  the- papal  thlione)  and,-  bb  the  death 

of  Leo  twenty-four  days  after,  to  thfe  electlbn  of -Riul  V.   While 

still  at  Rome  he' wks' made 'a  (Cardinal,  and  fii  iSo6  became 

archbishop  of  Sens.  '  After  die  death  6i  Henry  IV«  he  took  an 

active  part  in  \ht '  state^-f;eneral '  of  1614,  when  he  vigorously 

upheld  tht  ultrambnti^e  d^trities  against  the  Third  Estate. 

He  died  in  Paris  ou  the^dth  of  September  16x8. 

See  Le^  IHveries  (Ruvres  de  Pittustrisf^me  cfurdituU  Duperron  (Paris, 
i6a2);  Pieri-e  F^ret,  LttCa^dintd  Dupemm  (Paris,  1677). 

DUPIN,  ANDR<>  MARIB  AAN  JACqUBg  (1785-1865), 
commbnly  called  Dupin  the  Mder,  French 'advocate,'  president 
of  the  chamber  Of  (kputiefi  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
was  bom  at  Varzy:  in  Ni^e,  oii  theist  of  Febtuary  1783. 
He  Wasr  educated  by  h^  ^the#,  Who^  was  a  lawyer  of  eminence, 
and  at  an  early  age  he  became  prindpal  defk  of  kii  attorney  at 
Paii^.  On  the  establishment  of  ^Jbxi  AcadJBtkii0^4&  Ugiddtion 
he  enteiied  it  as  pupil  from  NiiBvire.  '  In'  i8<x>  he  was  made  advo- 
cate,  and  in  t8o^,'  when  the  schools  <ot  law  weife  opened,  he 
received  su]e<?essiyely  the  d^ees  of  Mcentikte  onti^  doctor  f^m 
the  now  faculty.  Hewasin  tSkoan  unsu^iicefigf^  candidate  for 
the  chair  df  law  at  Pari^,  ahd  lii  1811  he  dlsafaited  to' obtain  the 
office  of  ailvocate^genaral  at  the  court  of  cas6a(ik<n;  'About  this 
time  he  was  added!  to  llhcl  cotamissiotichdrged'wlth  the  ciaasafica- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  ^i^  empire,  and,'  after  the  iiitetn^tion  caused 
by  the  events  ^id£4  and  1815,  was  clikr^  with  the  sote  care 
of  that  great  Work.  ^  'Whefi  Ue  eklt^i^d'the  chanfber  of  deputies 
in  181  <  he  at  e^ilte  t<)bk  an  aetive  part  in  the  debates  as  a  tnember 
of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  and  sitrenu^t^ly  oppd^ed-  the  election 
of  Ihe  son  of  I^a^leofii  a&  empemf  aft^r  h^  htthet^i^' abdication. 
At  the  election  afCe^  the  secoind  testoraikin  t>tf)piin  was  not  re- 
elected. He  def^tiderf  witii  great  hitrepidity^  the  jpirincipal 
politki^  victiksof  t'he  reaction,  akhdhg  otbM:s,>ln^oenj«iiction 
"with  Nicolas  Serrj^er;  Marshal  Ney;  -and  '^  Ocftober  1815 
boldly  publishcki'  a  tractaft^  entitled  Lihfs  B^eft^e^ diets  aakisSs, 
In  1827  h^  was  a^ahielectedaili^hifb^of  the  thfiimb^of  deputies 
and  in  1830  he  vbted  tht  addt^s^  6f  Xbi6'±^i;  arid  on  'the  ilsth  of 
February  h^  was  in  thcf  streets  etdi<[^ting!  (the  ^itljteiiiSt^'  resist- 
'  ancei  'Attheend  of  1832  he  bebame  president  t)f' the  chamber, 
^^^feich  office  y'hdd  ^ccesdiveljr  ftir  dght'  years;  Oft'  Louis 
Philippe'ib  abdidatioh 'hi>  'i%4&  INipin  httrbdUfed  the  young  cotmt 
of  Paris  into  the  chamber;  and  pro{k>^ed*  him  as- king  wi4»h  the 
duehess  6f  Orlkiis  iis  rej^tl  Thi^  adtenipt  failed,  tmt  I>aEpin 
sttbihitted  to  cittumstances,  and,  fetaihhig  the  office  of  pfinMreur- 
gSH^dl,  his'first  att  was-  tx)  decide  that  justice  sboiE^dt  henceforth 
be  rendered  t6  the  ''nariielof  the  F¥e*di  ^ple.'^'  -In  18(49  he 
was  elected  a  ^mehSS^  d'  the  As^einbllyJ  knd  -beoame  president 
of  the  priiidpal  conimlttefe-^that  on  legfalati^^. '  AiN:er  the 
toup  tTiiai  of  the  izTid'of  Deceihber  1851  he  stdl  tietafi^  his 
office  df  prd(Aitrtur-^ihir<ay9.t^  did  not  rei^  ft  until' effect  was 
^veh  to  t!r6  decree  ^fiscathi^  the 'property  bf  tile  house  of 
'Orleans.'  lii  185^  he  Vas  offered  his  old  bffi<»l>y^t^  emperor, 
'  arid  atcepted  ^  it'^  explkmirig '  his  'acdeptariee '  iiv  ^  k  di^idOUrse,  a 
sentence  of  whieh  nidy  bfe  chiijlb^^ed  to  discKbe  his  H^^le  pbiftical 
career'.  **  I  -  hav^  ^\wifyi'^'  he  said,  "  belonged  to  **rttiice  artd 
never^tb  p^i-tieSl'^'  He  died  on  flie  8th'^of^''N\yi<fember  1865. 
AiAon^  Otrpin's  woi'ksi-^hich'are'riuirfit^^oilife.  riaytte^mettioAed 
Prtficipia'J^s<Jimi¥^;yW^^:^  <1«68);  HfSnk^eikifpiMoyers 
'de  t8d6  a«  f^' y^ljWb^ 't^jd,; W  bu 

''^ouifenifS'dU'Bah'eait-fti'4''^oh,  ^t^Si^i^'si)'        :'   •    • 

His  b^ofh^r;  FkAi^Cott  FittAE  CkAttES- Du^lHf' (r784-t873), 
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wrote  several  geoiBjQtncal  work9,  treating  pf  deacriptive  gepipetrx 
after  the  ioanner  of  Moiige^  and  qi  the  theory, of  curv^. 

DU  FIN*  U)yiS  BMflBS  (1657-1719),  Ft&xoh  ecqle^iffitical 
historian,  oqne  of  a  oobie  f  a^y  of  Klo^nipajpLdy,,  and  was  b9xn;  at 
Paris  on  the  z  7th  of  June  1657.  When  ten  year^  o^d  he,  entered 
the  college  of  Harcourt,  where  he  graduated  M-A*  in  j6t2.  .  H{e 
afterwards  became  a  pupU  of  the  Sorbonj^^e,  and  received  the 
degree  of  B.D.  in  i6Sq  and  that  of  D  J>.  in  1684.  About  thi3 
time  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his:  BibUolh^quc  universellc,  de  ions 
Us  auteurs  eccUsiastiqM^^  the  fifs^  volume  of  which  fippeared  in 
;i686.  The  liberty  with  which  he  tl^e  treated,  t)ie  doctnues  of 
the  Fathers.' aroused  ecclesiastical  prejudice^  and  the  archbishop 
ol  Paris  Gondeogned  the  wod^  ,  Althpugh  Du  Pin  consented  to  a 
retractation,  the  book  was  suppressed  in  1693;  he  w^^,  l^wever^ 
allowed  again  to  continue  it  on  changing  its.  title  by  substituting 
nouveUe  for  unuferselle.  He  was  subsequently  exiled  to.  Ch^el- 
ierault  as  ^  Jansepist,  but  the  sentence  of  banishment  was 
repealed  on  a  newt  retractation..  In-  17 18  he  entered  into  a 
corresponden<;e  wilbb  WHliani  Wake,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
with  a  view  to  a  union  of  the  English  and  Gailican  churches; 
being  suspected  of  projecting  a  change  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
church,  his  papers  were  seized  in  February  1.7^9}  but  nothing 
inciioaiaating  was  foufid<  The  same  zeal  for  union  induced  him> 
during  the.  residence  of  Peter  the;  Great  in  France,  and  ^  that 
monarchy's  request,, to  draw  up  a  plau  for  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Ex>man  churches.    He  died  aX  P^n3  on  the  6th  pf  June.  11 7 1 9* 

Du  Pin  iv7^.a  ^voluminous  authors ,  Besides  ^  gre$^t  worl^ 
(Pans,  1686-^704,  s3  vols,.8yo;  Aniisterdajn,.  ;9  vo^s.  4X0;  in 
the  last  of  ;whik;)i  he  gives  much,  autobiographical  iQformatipn)> 
mention  maiy  l^e  made,  of  JBiblioih^i^  M^iv^r^selle  dea^  historians 
(2  vols.,  1707);  L'Mistpire  4e  Viglise  en  aMgfi,  (i7ii)f  and 
L'Histoire  profane  depuis  U  conmunc^fnesA  du  -  monuk  jusfu^^ 
prisetU  (4  yols^iy J »): 

DUPUI2;  JOSEPH  FRAHCOIS  (1697^^765),  governor- 
geneifad  ol  the  French  establishment  in  India,  the  great  rival  of 
Clive  (^.v.),  was  bor^k  at  iUmdJiecies,  FraRcej  on  the  xst  of  JapRary 
1697.  ms  father,  Frai^pia  Dupleix»  ^  wealthy. farmerTg^neraJl, 
wished  to  bring  him  up  as  a  merchant,  and,  in  ord^  to  distract 
him  fr'Qm  his  taste  for  science,  sent  him  oua.voyageto  India  in 
1715  on  one  of  the  .French  Ea^  India  Companys.vessels^  He 
made  several  voyages  to  America  and  India,  and  in  1720  was 
named  a  member  of  the  superior  council  at  Pondicherry..  He 
displayed  great  busine^  aptitude,  and,  i^,  addition  to  his 
official  duties,,  made  large  ventures  ou  Uls  own  account,^  and 
acquired  a  fortune*  {n  1730  he  was  made  s\9>erinten4ent  of 
French  affairs  in  Chandernagore,  the  tow^  prospering  under  his 
energetic  administration'  and  growing  hxto  great  impoirtance. 
His  reputation  procured  him  in  1749  the  appointment  of  governorr 
general  of  all  French  establishments  in  India4 . ,  Hi?  an^bition  now 
was  to  acquire  fo:^  France  vast  territories  in  Jndia;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  enter ^  into  relations  with-  the  native  princes,  and 
adopted  a  style  of  oriental  splendour  in  his  dre99  and  suxxou^d^ 
iogs.  The  British  took  the  alarqi.  3ut  the  danger  to  their 
settlements  and  power  was  partly  averted: by  the  hitter  mutual 
jealousy  which  existed  betwieen  Dupljeix  and  La  Bourdonna^ 
French  governor  of  the  isle,  of  .  Bourbon.  When  Madras 
capitulated  to.  the  French  in  1764,  Dupleitx  opposed  the  re- 
storation of  the  town  to  the  British,  thus  violating  the  treaty 
si^ed  by  La  Bourdpnaais,  He  then  sent,  an  ezpedititon  agE^inst 
Fort  St  David  (1747),.  which  was  defeated  on  its  march  by  the 
nawab  ot-  Arqot,.  the  ally^  of  the  Bfitiah..  Dupleix  succeeded:  in 
gaining  over  the  nawab,  and  agaiti  attempted  Uie  capture  of  Fort 
St  David,  but-uDsuccessfully.  A  xnidnight  attack  on  Cuddalore 
waa  repulsed  with,  great  loss.  In  r  748  Pondicherry  was  besieged 
by  the  British;  hut  in  the  course  of  the  operations  newsairived 
of  the  peace  concluded  betwecin  the  French  and  the  British  at 
Aiz-la-Chapelle.  Dupleix  next  entered  into  negotiations  which 
had  for  their  object  the  subjugatiqn  of  southern  India,  and. he 
sent  a  large  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of  two  claimants  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Camatic  and  the  Deccan^  The  British  were 
engaged  on  the  side  of  their  rivals.  After  temporary  successes 
the  scheme  failed,    Dupleix  was  a  great  organizer^  but  4id  not  j 


posses^  th^gwiusrfpr  qo;9>fnand.in,tiie/M4'^J¥*  ^fts.^^J'^.b/ 
Cliye,  • ,  The  cq^flicts  )>etween  (he  French  and  the  Bril;ish  fn  India 
cpntijaued  jljill  J784,,yirhen  thfi  Fr^nchi  gpyej;ftnjient,  .^i^u?  t^ 
niiake  peace,  ^nt  out  t9.fnj#a^i  special  qomiqii^ioni^  with  9^^ 
to  supersede  Dupleix  ^nd,  if  necessary,, to  arr^t.him.,  -jfh^j^ 
orders  wp^ecajriiedp^t  with  n^dless  harshness,,  ivhat  suirv^yed  of 
Dupleix's  work  was  ruini^  at  a  bloWi  ^nd  he  hipiself  was,e9n^- 
pelled  to  embark  for  France  ^n  the  12th  ql  0ctoher  ^754.;  He 
bad  spent'  his  private  foiitune  u;x  the  pro^ecutj^on  pf  his  pubUc 
policy;  t^e  coiwa^y,,^e|u^d  to  acknpwlcxjtge  l^he,  obligation; 
and.thq  government  w,ould  do, nothing  for  a, fl>^  ^npw*  they 
persisted  in  reg^ding  as^h  ambitions  an4  iSl^^dy  ^dyentiuer. 
The  greajtest  of  Frpnch  q9lqniaJi.gpye;^nQirs  df^, in  obscurity  and 
want  on  the  loth  of  Noy^b^r  1763.  In  1,74:1  he  had  jqiairied 
Jeanne  Albert,  widow  of  one  of  t^e  councillors  of  the  company,  a 
woman  of  slirqng  chaifacter  and  intellect|  known  to  the  Hin.dus.as 
Joanna.  B^gum,  who  proved  of  greaVV3e  to  her  husband  in  h^s 
negotiations  with  the  native  princes.  She  died -in  iJS^y  and  two 
yea^  later  he  n?arried  again*   .  ,    _.  j 

See  Tibulle  Hamont,.  D^^x^  d'apr^  sa<  carrespan4^vfie  if^Sdiff 
(Paris,  J  881);  H.  Castonnef,  Dupleix^  s^s  expidittons  e^  ses  projeis 
(i>aris,  1888)  SLxid  La  Chute  de  DufUixXAni^TB,  1888);  G.  B.  MaUe- 
son;  Dupleix  {^ul^ts  of  India  senes,  ^890).  and  £{  G(i6H»,  Duple^ 

(1908).'  .•   •■  '     ,  1    .■  .:  .  ....  '',.:..       J  .  .  /  '/ 

XtUPOKT,  PiflRRB  (!z8«i^i87o),  French  s^n^wtiter,  theison 

of  a  blacksmith,  was  b<Mm' at  Lyons  on  the  agtd  bf-Aps^  tStt^ 

Hisf  parents  both'died  before  he  was  five <year»'  old,*  abd  hiWas 

brolight  up'in  the  countiy  by  hisgodfatbaf,  a  Village  ^tiestl 

He  wai  edu^ted  at  th&'  sfemtflary  >  of  IJ' A¥geiMilre)  and"  wiii 

afterwards  approitked  to  a  notaty  at  Lydn^.  •  &i  iB^  Y^imstA 

Ihs  way  to  Paris,  and'sbme  of  hisi>oemft>»re^elnaertedlin  th^ 

GdM^ie  de  Pmnce&nd  the  Quoiidknne,    Two  ye&rs  later  hb'W«s 

saved  Irtitn  the  <r<>nscription  and  enabled 'to  tMibMsh''liis^'&!st 

volume— L«^IMfMti4t»^ei^-thmugh  th^eMettSv^tis^aktnsniaiiianll 

t)f  Pi«rre  Kebmn^.    In.  184a  he  received>a  pxtae  f tojti,  the  Atadtmy, 

and  worked  for  some  time  on  the  offidsd  dictionary.  '  <Sounodfs 

appredatiion  ot^J^^^aiitaV^nifPMUi  ^^Mtpoikffi^k^tfJbMbillJ^k'n 

^a/»k'(i846),  settled  his.vodation  asriai-aang-^txitev.,   Hi$  had.'ii^^ 

eheoretiizal  knowledge  of  muaic^  but  ihe  ccfv^posdd  both  the:iif!eid$ 

andvthe  melodies  of  his  songs^tht  twOiproctaM^  being  genwaUy 

^multameous.   He  himself  reitoalaed  soirinrioentfc^innsicaJfhnOiifr 

kdge  that  he.h^d  to  dngage  £]}nfiSt  iRieyer.to.  ;«Mitie  fdown;h^ 

airs;    He  saing  his  ciwh.  songa/  as  they  were. composed, ;iiA  /the 

woEhmen's  concerts  in  the  Sidle  dd  la.  Fratecnit6  du*  Faubourg 

Saint-Denis;  the  JMbHc  performance  of  hJaiamoUs  JjerPtrith  was 

forbidden;  Le  Ch^tU  dos  auonen-yFaSi  even  morejpoputor;  and  iA 

1 651  he  paid  the!  penalty^ of  having>becosiei  the  poet  iduiftiaief^f 

the  soctalistic  aspiradans  of  the  tinne  bybcuigcomdcfmojedito 

seven  years  of  exile  from  FrancCk    Theisentenoe  was  eaiOjCelled^ 

and  the  poet  withdrew  for- a  lime'fcoai;pacticipaiion:iaipdUttc3i 

He  died  at  LyoiiB,  where  his  later. years  were«fient^>dn  tbt'24ih>^f 

Julyx87o.  '  HissongS'haveiappeancdinlvanousfekimS'TTiCAtafilj'^^ 

dscmsons'is  volsv,  with-muspc,  i^s»ri8iS4)if^Ch(uUs  et.^oi^ie^iijih 

edition,  i86«3)^  &c.  !  Amooigthebeist-knDwn  are  Le  Br4utcfmi&, 

Le  TissBrdnd^  La  V  ache  blanche,  La^  Chanson  duhlSf  faftit'imaay 

others  mi^t  be  mentioned'of  equal  sfxintaneity  and  charaib  .  >  His 

later  works  have  not  the  pamie  merit.(     -    *  ■  >  -i .       '/>■-;>/./< 

See' also  Sainte-'Beuve^  Causeriesydu'Uutidi,*  syh}  €h.  Baudelahio, 
Naiice  silr  i?;  D^tpont  (l849>;  D^haut,  Bp^aphie  de  Pierre  Dupovf 
(187 0;  ^nd  Ch,  ^aient^  Pofsie  patrio^tgue  en  ftan^  (1689;,  11. 
352  et  seq.  .,  /  ..... 

DUPONT  DB  rfiTA^a^  PniRRE  ANtbmK,  Count  (1765^ 
1840),  French,  general,  fij;st  saw  actiye  service, as' a  member  of 
MaiUebois'  legion  in  Holland,  and  in  1791  wa^  on  the  staff  of  the 
Army  of  the  North  under  billon.  He  distinguished  himself  2^ 
Valmy,  and  in  Uiefigbtii^fjacipwid.Menia^^  17^3  h^  forced  an 
Austrian  regiment  to  surrender.  Pronioted  general  of  brigade"  f<y 
thi^  fe^t,  he  soon  received  further  advancement  from  Carnot^  who 
recognized  his  abilities.  In  1797  ^^  becapie  general  of  division. 
The  rise  of  Napolepn,  whom  he  warmly  supported  in  the  cou^ 
d^lUU\oi  1 8th  Bnunaire,  brought  him  Jufther,  opport^nitjes. 
I;:^  the  campaign  of  .i8oQ:he  w^  chief  of  the  staff  to  Berthier, 
the  nj(?minal pommander  of  the  "  Vn^X  ^.^  Jlesearve.of,  the  Alpjs.*' 
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DUPONT^  Dfe:  L'fiURE-^DU  POKT  Dfe  K£M0URS 


wiiitH  Won  the  battle  of  >Iareiigo.  After  the  battle  he  sustained 
a  brilKant  combat,  against  greatly  superior  forces,  at  Pozzolo. 
In  the  campaign  on  ti^e^anube  in  1805,  as  the  leader  of  one  of 
Ney'^  dfvisibns,  he  earned  ftirther  dbtlnctipn,  especially  at  th* 
Ictioin  of  Albeck-Haslach,  in  which  he  prevented  the  escape  of 
the  Austrians  from  Ulm,  and  so  contributed  most  effectivdy 
to  the  isolation  and  subsequent  capture  of  Mack  and  his 
wiole'army  (^ee  Nai»oleonic  Cami»aigns).  At  Friedland  he 
-iron  further  fame.  With  a  record  sudi  as  but  few  of  Napoleon's 
divisional  commanders  possessed,  he  entered  Spain  in  ido8  at 
the  head  of  a  corps.  After  the  occupation  of  Madrid,  Dupont, 
pcwly  created  coiint  by  Napoleon,  was  sent  to  subdue  Anda* 
lusia.  After  a  few  initial  successes  he  had  to  retire  on  the  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Morena.  Pursued  and  cut  off  by  the  Spanish  army 
under  Castafios,  his  corps  was  defeated  and  he  felt  himself  con«- 
strained  to  capitulate  (Baylen,  i9th-23rd  July;  see  Peninsula^ 
Wak)  .  The  disgrace  which  fell  upon  the  general  was  not  entirely 
merited.  His  troops  were  for  the  most  part  raw  levies,  and 
ill-luck  contributed  materially  to  the  catastrophe,  but,  after  his 
return  to  France,  Dupont  was  sent  before  a  court-martial, 
deprived  of  his  rank  and  title,  and  imprisoned  from  i8ia  to  1814. 
Released  oniiy  by  the  fail  of  Napoleon,  he  was  employed  by  Louis 
XVIII.  in  a  military  command,  which  he  lost  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon.  But  the  Second  Restoration  saw  him  restored  to 
the  army,  and  appointed  a  membei:  of  the  conseU  privi  of  Louis 
XVIU.  From  1815  tq  1830  he  wa$  deputy  for  the  Charente. 
He  Uyed  in  retirement  from  183a  UU  ^s  death  in  1S40,  ,  Amongst 
the  Writings  I>Hpont  l^f t  ^.re  some  poems,  including  UArt  de  ia 
pmiK^(ii^:^^\y  «|id  veise.tranfiiations  from  Horace  (1836),  and 
the  foUowing  miMt^My  works:  Opinion  swr  le  noyneau  mode,de 
rf£fut0fneni  (1818),  LeUres  sm  VEspagne  en  1808  (1823), 
LeOre.  $ur  la  campagnt  d'Aulficke  (i8a6}.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  oa  tjbie  point  of  publishing  his  meoioirs. 

•  See'Lieut.«Col.  Titeux^  I^  Ghtiral  Duponi:  una  tntw  historique 
{(Pane*  1^3)* 

DUPONT  DB  I/BURE;  JACQUES  GHARLBS  (1767-1855), 
Pfeiich  lawyer  and  statesman,  was.  bom  at  Neubourg  (Eure),  in 
Kormandy,  on  the  27th  of  Fdaruary  S767.  In  1789  he  was  an 
advocate  at  the  parlement  of  Noraiandy.  During  the  repubtic 
attd  the  empire  hefiUed  sncccssivciy  judicaal  offices  at  Louviers, 
Riuen  and  Bvreux.  He  had  adapted  the  principles  of  the 
R«hr6lutiofi,-'and  in  1798  he  eonomenced  his  poUtiod  l£fe  as  a 
ancfmber  bf  liie  CouncQ-  of  Five  Hundred.  In  1813  he  became 
41  member  df -the  Corps  Legislatif.  During  the  Hundred  Dajrs 
he  was^^vke^poesident  of  the  diaxaber  of  deputies,  and  when 
the  laiUttd  armies  enteted  Pans  he  drew  up  the  declaration  in 
<whidi^  the  chamber  asibrted  tbe  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
0ritidplttS  of'  govef nnaeent !  that  had  been  established  at  the 
Revolution;  He  was  chcaen  one  of  the  commissioners  to  utgq^ 
tsfoie  withr  the  allied'  sorvereigns.  From  1817  till  1849  .he:  wab 
uninterruptedly  a  niember  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  he 
acted  consbtently  with' the  liberal,  opposition,  .of  which  at  more 
thaiii^ne  criBi^  he  was  the  virtuai  leader.  For  a  few  months  in 
t85o:h0  held  office  m  minister  of  jvstice,  but,  finding  himself  out 
<if  Iharnony  with  }m  colleagues,  he  resigned  bcfoie  tihe  ck»e  of 
the  year  and  resumed  his  place  in  the  opposition*.  At  the  revolu*- 
.tidn'of  1S48  Dupont  de  TEure  was  m»de  president  of  the  provi- 
sional assembly  ad  being  its  oldest  member.  In  the  following 
j/ear,  having  fafled  to  secure  his  re-election  t6  the  chamber,  he 
retired  into  private ,iifes  He  di^d  iA.iSS^-  Tl^e  consistent 
firmness  with  which  fee  adhered  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberalism  during  the  many  changes  of  his  times  gained  tim  the 
Jiiyjest  respect  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  he  was  styled  the 
Ari^tides  of  the  French  tribune.        '        ,  . 

\WJ  PONT  BE  NBHOUllS,  nBKlIB  SAtfUBL  (i739-t8r7}, 
Stench  political  economist  arid  statesman,  was  born  at  Paris 
bn  the  14th  of  September  ^739.  He  studied  for  the  medical 
^roffe^sionVbut  did  ndt'eptef  upon  practice,  his  attention  having 
^been  early  directed  to.  e6onomlc  questions  through  his  friendship) 
Wfth ':l^r^nc6is  Quesnay/Turgbt  and  other  leaders  of  the  school 
:kno\^n  ^  the'Ecbno;iiists;  ^o  this  school  he  rendeted  Valuable 
s^tvfce  by  seVeVal  pamphlets  cAi  financial  questions,  and  numiirbus 


ariides  representing  and  advocating  its  views  in  a  popular  style 
in  the  Journal  de  Vap'tcuHure^  du  commerce^  ef  des  finances, 
and  the  iphSmSrides  du  citoyen,  of  which  he'  wai  strccessivdy 
editor.  In  1772  he  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  council 
bf  public  instruction  from  Stanislas  Pbniatowski,  king' of  Poland. 
Two  years  fetter  he  was  recalled  to  France  by  the  advent  of  his 
friendTurgot  to  power.  After  assisting  the  minister  in  his  wisely- 
conceived  but  unavaihng  schemesi  of  .reform  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  tenure  of  office,  Du  Pont  shared  his  dismissal  and 
retired  to  GAtinais,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  Nemours,  where 
he  employed  himself  in  agricultural  improvements.  During  his 
leisure  he  wrote  a  translation  of  Ariosto  (1781),  and  Wimoires  snr 
laviede  Turgot  (1782).  He  was  drawn  from  his  retirement  by 
C.  G.  de  Vergennes,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  employed 
him  in  1782  in  negotiating,  with  the  English  commissioner  Dr 
James  Hutton,  for  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  (i78>),  and  in  preparing  a  treaty  of  tommerce  with 
Great  Britain  (1786).  Under  Calonne  he  became  councillor  of 
state,  and  was  appointed  commissary-general  of  commerce. 

During  the  Revolution  period  he  advocated  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  was  returned  as  deputy  by  the  Third  Estate  of 
the  bntUiage  of  Nemours  to  the  states-general,  and  then  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  of  which  he  was  dected  president  on  the 
16th  of  October  1790.  But  his  conservative  opinions  rendered 
him  more  and  more  impopular,  and  after  the  toth  of  August 
1792,  when  he  took  the  side  of  Ihe  king,  he  was  forced  to  lie  con- 
cealed for  some  weeks  in  the  observatory  tsf  the  Mazarin  College, 
from  which  he  contrived  to  escape  to  tlie  country.  During  the 
time  that  elapsed  before  he  was  discovered  and  arrested  he 
wrote  his  PhUosophie  de  Vunivers,  Imprisoned  in  La  Force  (  x  794), 
he  was  one  of  tiiose  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the 
guillotine  till  the  death  of  Robespierre  set  them  free.  As  a 
member  of  the  Coimcil  of  Five  Hundred,  Du  Pont  carried  out  his 
policy  of  resistance  to  the  Jacobins,  and  made  himself  prominent 
as  a  member  of  the  reactionary  party.  After  the  republican 
triumph  on  the  iSth  Fructidor  (4th  of  September)  1797  his  house 
was  sacked  by  the  mob,  and  he  himself  only  escaped  transporta- 
tion to  Cayenne  through  the  influence  of  M.  J.  Cfi^nier.  In  1799 
he  fotmd  it  advisable  for  his  comfort,  if  not  for  his  safety,  to 
emigrate  with  his  family  to  the  United  States.  Jefierson's  high 
opinion  of  Du  Pont  was  shown  in  using  him  in  1862  to  convey  to 
Bonaparte  unofficially  a  threat  against  the  French  occupation  of 
Louisiana;  and  also,  earlier,  in  requesting  him  td  prepare  a 
scheme  of  national  education,  which  was  published  in  1800  under 
the  title  Sur  V Education  naUonale  dans  les  £uUs-Unis  d*Amfnque, 
Though  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out  in  l!he  United  States, 
several  of  its  features  have  been  adopted  in  the  existing  French 
code.  On  his  rettirn  to  France  in  1 602  he  declin^ed  to  accept  any 
office  under  Napoleon,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  was  elected  to  the  Insiihtt,  On  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  in  1814  Du  Pont  became  secretary  to  the 
pr<msional  government,  and  on  the  restoration  he  was  made 
a  councillor  of  stat^.  The  return  of  the  emperor  In  XS15  deter- 
mined him  to  quit  France,  and  ht  spent  the  ^lose  of  his  life 
with  his  younger  son,  Eieuthere  Ir6n6e  (1771-1834),  who  had 
established  a'  powder  manufactory  in  Delaware:  He  died 
at  Eleutherian  MiMs  neiu:  Wilmington,  Delaware;  on  tl|e  6th  of 
August  1817. 

His  family  continued  to  conduct  the  powder-^miUs,  which 
brought  them  considerable  wealth.  The  busing  was  subse- 
quently converted  into  the  E.  I.  T>ii  Pont  de  Nemoum  Powder 
Company.  His  grandson,  Admiral  Samuel  Francis  Du  Pont 
(1803-1865),  played  a  tonspicuous^  part  as  a  U.S.  naval  officer 
in  the  American  Civil  War.  His  great-grandaon,  Henry  Algernon 
Du  Pont  (b.  S838),  president  of  the  Wilmington  <&  Northern 
railway,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  Witf ,  and  attetwarda  a  United 
States  senator. 

■  liu  Pont*s  moist  Imftortant  works,  besides  thos^  mentioned  above, 
Were  his  De  Varigine  e^  des  proirh  d*une  sciene0  n^uvetU  <Loiuion 
ani.  Paris,  176;^) ;  Phcfxioera4ie,ou  eansfUiUi^n  M^relle  du  gpuoerm^- 
ment  le  plus  avantageux  ^u  ge^e  humain  (Paris,..  1768);  and  his 

I  Observoiions  sur  les  effets  de  la  Itber'U  du  commerce  des  grains  ('760). 

i  The^  are  gatheted  together  in  vol.  ii'.  of  the  Collection  des  iconomistes 
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(1846).    Sa^  notices  of  fab  iife'  (i8k8)  by  iSflvMlre  tod  Baron  4t 

(1888). 

DUPORt,  ADRIEN  (1759-1798),  French,  politician,  was  born 
in  Paris.  He  became  an  influential  a.dvocate  in  the  parlement, 
becoming  prominent  in  opposition  to  the  ministers  Calonne  and 
Lom6nie  de  Brienne.  Elected  in  1789  to  the  states-general  by 
the  noblesse  of  Paris,  he  soon  revealed  a  remarkable  eloquence. 
A  learned  jurist,  he  contributed  during  the  Constituent  Assembly 
to  the  organization  of  the  judiciary  of  France.  His  report  of 
the  29th  of  March  1 790  is  especially  notable.  In  it  he  advocated 
trial  by  jury;  but  he  was  imable  to  obtain  the  jury  system  in 
civil  cases.  Buport  had  formed  with  Bamave  and  Alexandre 
de  Lameth  a  group  known  as  the  "  triumvirate/'  which  was 
popular  at  first.  But  after  the  flight  of  the  king  to  Varennes, 
Duport  sought  to  defend  him;  as  member  of  the  commission 
charged  to  question  the  king,  he  tried  to  excuse  him,  and  on  the 
14th  of  July  1 791  he  opposed  the  formal  accusation.  He  was 
thus  led  to  separate  himself  from  the  Jacobins  and  to  join  the 
Feuillant  party.  After  the  Constituent  Assembly  he  became 
president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of  Paris,  but  was  arrested 
during  the  insurrection  of  the  loth  of  August  1793.  He  escaped, 
thanks  probably  to  the  complicity  of  Danton,  returned  to  France 
after  the  9th  of  Thermidor  of  the  year  11.,  left  it  in  exile  again 
after  the  republican  coup  d'iiai  of  tHeiSth  of  Fructidor  of  the 
year  V.,  and  died  at  Appenzell  in  Switzerland  in  1798. 

See  F.  A.  Aulard,  Les  OraUurs  de  la  ConstUuanU  (2nd  ed.,  Paris, 
1905.  8vo). 

DUFORT,   JAIfES    (1606-1679),   English   classical   scholar, 

was  bom  at  Cambridge.    His  father,  John  Buport,  who  was 

descended  from  an  old  Norman  fe-nuly  (the  Bu  Ports  of  Caen, 

who  settled  in  Leicestershire  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.), 

was  master  of  Jesus  College.    The  son  was  educated  at  West- 

minster  and  at  Trinity  College,  where  he  became  fellow  and 

subsequently  vicemaster.    In  1639  he  was  appointed  regius 

professor  of  Greek,  in  1664  dean  of  Peterborough,  and  in  1668 

master  of  Magdalene  College.    He  died  at  Peterborough  on  the 

17th  of  July  1679.    Throughout  the  troublous  times  of  the 

Civil  War,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  his  derical  ofl5ces  and  eventually 

of  his  professorship,  Buport  qiiietly  continued  his  lectures. 

He  is  best  known  by  his  Homeri  gnotnologia  (1660),  a  collection 

of  all  the  aphorisms,  maxims  and  remarkable  opinions  in  the 

Iliad  and  Odyssey ,  illustrated  by  quotations  from  the  Bible  and 

classical  Kterature.    His  other  published  works  chiefly  consist 

of  translations  (from  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  into  Greek) 

and  short  original  poems,  collected  under  the  title  of  Horae 

subsecivae   or,  Siromala.    They   include   congratulatory   odes 

(inscribed    to    the    king);    funeral    odes;    carndna    comitialiQ 

(tripos  verses  on  different  theses  maintained  in  the  schools, 

remarkable  for  their  philosophical  and  metaphysical  knowledge) ; 

sacred   epigrams;   and   three  books   of  miscellaneous  poems 

(Sylvae) .    The  character  of  Buport 's  work  is  not  such  as  to  appeal 

to  modern  scholars,  but  he' deserves  the  credit  of  having  done 

much  to  keep  alive  the  study  of  classical  literature  in  his  day. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  life  of  Buport  is  J.  H.  Monk's  "  Memoir" 
(1825);  «ee  also  Sandys,  Hist.  Class.  Sehol.  {i^oS},  ii.  349. 

DuFPBL,  a  village  of  Germany;  in  the  Prussian  province  of 

Schleswig-Holsteni,  opposite  the  town  of  Sonderbufg  (on  the , 

Island  of  Alseh) .    (Pop.  6do.)    The  position  of  Btippel,  forming 

as  it  does  at  bridge-head  for  the  defenders  6i  the  island  of  Alsen, 

played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars-  between  Benmark  and 

the  Germans.    On  the  iSth  of  May  1S48  the  German  federal 

troops  were  there  defeated  by  the  Baties  under  General  Hede- ; 

mann,  and  a  second  battle  was  fought  on  the  6th  of  June  1848. 

On  the  13th  of  April  1849  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  between 

the  federal  troops  under  von  Prittwit2  and  the  Banes  under  von 

Bulow.    The  most  important  event  in  the  military  history  of 

Dttppel  was,  however,  th^  siege  by  the  Prussians  of  the  Baiiish 

position  in  1864.    The  flanks  of  the  defenders'  line  tested  upon. 

the  Alsen  *5\ind'  and  the  seaj  and  it  was  strengthened  by  ten' 

redoiibts.  '  A  second  line  of  trenches  with  hinetfes'  At  intervals 

Was-  consti^tt^tfed  behind  the  fwnt  attacked/  and  a  smiil'r^duit. 

oppo^be  BondeAtifg  te'  c6vc]f  the  bridges^between  Alsen  and  the- 


The'Pfnsfeian  siege  oorps  was  oommanded  by  Fwiruz 

Frederick  Charles  (headquarters,  Btippel  village), and  after  three 

we^'  skirmishing  a  regular  siege  was  begun,  the  batteries  being 

opened  on  the  15th. of  March;    The  first  parallel  was  completed 

fifteen  days  later,  the  front  of  attack  being  redoubts  II.  to  VI.^ 

forming  the  centre  of  the  Banish  entnmdiments  on  the  r^ad 

Biippel'Sonderbttzg.    The  siege  was  puriied  rapidly  fiom  the 

first  parallel  and  the  assault  delivered  on  the  x8th  of  Aprils 

against  the  redoubts  I.  to  VI.,  each  redoubt  being  attacked  by 

a  separate  column.    The  Vfhoic  line  was  carried  after  a  brief 

but  severe  coikflict,  and  the  Prussians  had  penetrated  to  and 

captured  the  r^duit  opposite  Sonderburg  by  2  p.m.    The  loss  of 

the  BaneSy  half  of  whose  forces  were  not  engaged,  included  1800 

killed  and  wounded  and  3400  prisoners.    This  operation  was 

followed  by  the  daring  passage  of  the  Aben  Simd,  effected  by 

the  Prussians  in  boats  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  Banish 

warships,  and  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  whole  island  of 

Alsen  (June  29th,  1864).    After  being  still  further  strengthened 

and  linked  with  similar  defences  at  Sonderburg,  the  B<lppei 

entrenchments  were  abandoned  in  188 1  in  favour  of  landward 

fortifications  around  Kiel. 

See  R.  Neumann,  Ober  den  Antriff  der  DUppeUr  Schanten  in  der 
ZeU  wm  IS-  Man  bis  j8,  April  18S4  (Berlin,  1865) ;  and  Der  deufsck^ 
ddniscke  Krieg  1864,  published  by  the  Prussian  General  Staff 
(Berlin.  1887). 

DU  PRAT*  ANTOINB  (i463'i535)*  chanceUor  of  France  and 
cardinal,  was  bom  at  Issoire  on  the  17th  of  January  1463.  He 
began  life  as  a  lawyer,  and  rose  rapidly  in  the  legal  hierarchy 
owing  to  the  influence  of  his  cousin  Antoine  BoUer,  cardinal 
archbishop  of  Bourges.  The  first  office  which  he  held  was  that  of 
lieutenant-general  in  the  baiUiage  of  Montf errand;  in  1507  he 
became  first  president  of  the  parlement  of.  Paris.  Louise  of 
Savoy  had  emi^yed  him  as  her  adviser  in  her  affairs,  and  had 
made  him  tutor  to  her  son.  When  Francis  I.  ascended  the  throne 
he  made  Bu  Prat  chancellor  of  France,  in  which  capacity  he 
played  an  important  part  in  the  government.  It  was  he.  who 
negotiated  with  Leo  X.  concerning  the  aboUtion  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  and  the  establishment  of  a  cooDueordat.  Alter  the 
meeting  of  the  Field  ot  the  Cloth  of  Gold  (1520)  he  was  engaged 
in  unsuccessful  negotiations  witjh  Wolsey.  Buring  the  regency 
of  Louise  of  Savoy  he,  together  with  Florimond  Robertet,  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  suit  broruc^ 
by  Louise  of  Savoy  against  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and  in 
1532  completed  the  work  of  umting  Brittany  to  France.  Alter 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  1507  IHi  Fiat  h^  taken  orders;. he 
received  the  bishoprics  of  Valence,  Bie»  Meaux  and  Albi,  and 
the  archbishopric  of  Sens  (1525);  in  1527  he  became  cardinal, 
and  in  1530  papal  legate.  He  was  a  deteimined  adversaiy  of 
the  Reformation.  He  died  on  the  gtk  of  July  1535. 
See  the  marquis  Ehi  Pmt,  Vi4  d-Animne  Du  Prat  (Paris,  1857}^ 
DUPR^  JULES  (1812-^1889)^  French  painter,  was  one  of  the 
cfhief  members  of  the  Barbizon  group  of  romantic  landscape 
painters.  If  Corot  stands  for  the  lyric  and  Rousseau  for  the 
epic  aspect  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  Bupr6  is  the  exponent  of  her 
tragic  and  dramatic  sspects.  He  was  the  son  di  a  porcelain 
manufacturer,  and  started  his  career  in  his  father's  worits, 
whence  he  went  to  his  unde's  china  factory  at  Sevres.  After 
studying  for  some  time  under  Bi6bold,  a  pcdnter  df  dock  faces,  he 
had  to  pass  through  a  Short  period  of  privation,  until  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  wealthy  patron,  who  came  to  his  studio  and 
bought  all  the  studies  on  the  walls  at  the  price  demanded  by  the 
artist*-^2o  francs  apiece.  Bupr^  exhibited  first  at  the  Saloh  in 
1831,  and  three  years  later  was  awarded  a  second-^lass' medal. 
In  the  same  year  he"  came  to  England,  where  he  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  genius  of  Constable.  From  hiiii  he  learnt  how 
to  express  movement  in  nature;  and  the  district  of  Southampton 
and  Wymouth,  with  its  wide,  unbroken  expanse^  of  water,  sky 
and  ipround,  gave  hita  good  brt>ortttnitic^ '  fof  studying  the 
tempestuous  motioh  6f  stprm-clouds  and  the  moviement  of  foliage 
driven  by  the  whid.  He  received  the  crbss  of  the  Legion  df 
Honour  in  1848. '  Bupr6^s'cdloiir  is  Sonorous  arid  resonant;  the 
•subjects  for  Whieh  he  shoWed  marked  preference  Jire  dratnatic 
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simaet  effects  and  starmy  skies  andseas.  •  Lateiin  life  hn  chimged 
bis  style  and.  gained  appn^dahly  in  laigendss  of  Jwindb'ng  and 
ajrrivcMiat'greatear  simplicity  in  hift- colour hanxepmiiesi  Among  bis 
cblef  works  are  the. "  Morning  ''  and  ^'  Evening  'f  at  tbe  Louvrci 
and  tbe  early  **  Crossing  the  Bridge  "  in.  the  Wallaite  Collectioni 

DUPUIS,  CHARLES  FRANCOIS  (1742^1809)^  French  scientific 
writer  and  politician^  was  bom  o£  poor  parents  at  Ttye»Cb&teau> 
between  Giaors  and  Chanmont^  on  the  26tb  of  October  174a. 
His'f  ather^  who  was  a.  teiicher,  instructed  him  id  mathemtatics  and 
land-surveying.  While  he  was  eikgaged  in  taiea&uring  a  tower  by  a 
geometrical  method^  tlrt  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  met  himand  was 
so  taken  by  the  lad's  inteUigonce  that  he  gave  him  a  bursary  in  the 
coUege  of  fiEascourt  Dupuis  made  such  rapid  piogvess  that,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  ^was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
tbe  college  of  Lisieuz^'  where  he  had  previously  passed  as  a 
Koentiate  ti  theology.  In  his  hours  of  leiaurehe  studied  law,  and 
in  1770  he  abandoned  the  clerical  career  and  became  an  advocate. 
Two  university  discourses  which  he  delivered  in  Latin  weoc^ 
printed,  and  h^d  the  foundation  of  his  literary  fame.  His  chief 
attention,  however,  was  devoted  to  mathematics,  the  object  of 
his  early  studies;  and  for  some  years  he  attended  the 
astronomical  lectures  of  Lalande,  with  whom  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship.  In  1778  he  constructed  a  telegraph  on  the 
principle  suggested  by  Guillaume  Amontons  (q.v,),  and  employed 
it  in  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  his  friend  Jean  Fortin  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Bagneux,  until  the  Revolution  made 
it  necessary,  to  destroy  his  machine'  to  aVdid  suspicion.  About 
the  same  time  Dupuis  formed  his  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  th6 
■Greek  months*  :  He  end^savoured  to  account  fof  the  want  of  any 
resemblance  between  the  groups  of  stars  and  the  names  by  which 
they  are  known^  by  liupposlng  that  the  zodiac  was,  for  the  pec^e 
who  invented  it^  a  sort  o€  calendar  at  once  astronomical  and 
Tural,  and  that  the  figures  chosen  fbr  the  constellations  were  such 
as  would  naturally  suggest  the  agricultural  operations  of'  the 
season.  It  seemed  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  discover:  the 
dime  and  the  t>eriod  in  which  the  constellation  of  Capricorn  must 
have  arisen  with  the  sun  on  the:  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  and 
the  vernal  equinoK  must  have  occurrcki  under  libra.  It  appeared 
to  Dupuis  that  this  clime  was  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  the  perfect 
conespondence  between  the  signs  and  Uieir  significations  had 
existed  in  that  country  at  a  period  of  betweea  fifteen  and  sixteen 
thousand  yeais  before  the  present  rime;  that  it  had  eodsted  cmly 
there;^  and  that  this  harmony  had  been  disturbed  by  the  eSect  of 
the 'precession  of  the  equinoxes;  He  therefore  ascnbed  the 
ixivaition  of  the  .sighs  of  the  zodiac  to  the  people  Who  then 
inhabited  Upper  Egypt  oriEthiopia.  This  was  the  basis  on  which 
Dupuis  estabhahed  hi$  mythological  system,  and  endeavoured  to 
expdain  fabulous  history  and  the-  Whole  S3rstem  of  the  theogony 
and  theology  of  the  andenis.  Dupuis  published  several  detached 
paxt^  of  his  system  in  the  Journal  des  satants  for  1777  and  1781. 
^hese  he.  afterwards  collected  and  published^  fintii^  JU4ai4e's 
Astfonamy^  and  then  in  a  separate  volume  in4to,  17S1,  under  the 
title  of  M^moir^  star  Parigine  des  conskUaiions^  et  surVexplicatiQn 
-de  h  JabU  par,  rastronomH.  The  theory  propounded  in  this 
memoir  was  ^cefHted  by  J.  S«  Bailly  in  his  IfisUnre  de  Vastronamie^ 
but,  at  ti^e  sftme  time,  with  a  just  acknpwljedgment  of  the 
-erudition  and  iigigenuity  exhibited  by  the  author. 

Condorcet  proposed  Dupuis  to  ^Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
a$  a  fit  person  to  succeed  Tbi6bault.in  the  professorship  of 
\  literature  at^  Berlin;  and  Dupuis  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
when  the  death  of  the  king  cancelled  tbe  engagement.  The  chair 
^of  humanity  in  the  CoUege  of  France  having  at  the  same  time 
ibecome  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on  Dupuis;  and  in  1788  he 
.'became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscdprioos*  He  now 
resigned  his  professorship  at  Lisieux,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
administrators  of  the  department  of  Paris  one  of  the  four  com- 
missioners of  public  instruction.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary troublfss  Dupuis  sought  safety  at  £vreux;  and,  having 
been  chosen  a  member  of  th^  National  Convention  by  the 
department  pi  Seinenet-Oise,  he  dis^nguished  himself  by  his 
moderation^  In  the  third  year  of  the  republic  he  was  elected 
secretary  to  the  A«»emblyi  and  in  tbe  fourth  be  was  chosena 


member  of  the  GouJidlof  Five  Hundr^i  After  Benaparte^s 
coup  d^itai  of  the  iSth  ^Btumairr  he  was  elected  by  the  depart* 
ment  of  Seine-et-Oise  a  niember  of  the  Legislative^ody^  of  which 
he  became  the  president. '  Be  was.  proposed  as  a  caiiiCdate  for 
the  senate,  but  resolved  to  abandon  politics,  devoting  himsdf 
during  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his  favourite  studies. 

In  1795  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  en- 
titled Origine  de  Urns  Us  cultes,  ou  la  religion  universeUe  (3  vols. 
4to,  with  aii  atlas,  or  12  vols.  i2mo).  This  work,  of  which  an 
edition  revised  by  P.'  R.  Auguis  was  published  in  1822  (loth  edL, 
183 5-1 836),  became  the  subject  of  much  bitter  controversy,  and 
the  theory  it  propounded  as  to  the  origin  of  mythology  in  Upper 
Egypt  led  to  the  expedition  organized  by  Napole6n  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  that  country.  In  1798  Dupuis  published  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  work  in  one  volume  8vo,  which  met  with  no  better 
success  than  the  original.  Another  abridgment  of  the  same  work, 
executed  Upon  a  much  more  methodical  plan,  was  published  by 
M.  de  Tracy.  The  other  works  of  Dupuis  cpnsikt  of  two  memoiis 
on  the  Pelasgi,  inserted  in  At.  Memoirs  .of  the  Inslilule;  a 
memoir  "  On  the  Zodiac  of  Tentyra,"  published  in  the  Revue 
philosophique  fbr  May  1806;  and  a  Mhnoire  explicalif  du 
todiaque  chronologique  et  mythotogique,  published  the  same  year, 
in  one  volume  4to.    He  died  on  the  29th  of  September  1809. 

DUPUT,  CHARLES  ALlSXANDRff  (1851-  ),  French 
statesman,  was  born  at  Le  Puy  on  the  5th  of  November  1851, 
his  father  being  a  local  ofi&dial.  Aftei^  beitig  a, professor  of 
philosophy  in  the  provinces,  he  was  appointed  a  school  inspector, 
and  thus  obtained  a  pracdcal  acquaintan<;&  w^]i  the  needs  of 
French  edu/cation^  Li  18^5  he  was  elected  to  the  chainber  as  an 
Opportunist  Republican,  After  abrijttg  as  "reporter"  of  the 
budget  for  public  instruction,  he  became  minister  for  the  depart- 
ment^ iu  M.  Ribot's  cabinet,  in  1892.  In  Apnl  1893  be  formed  a 
ministry  himself,  taking  as  his  office  that  o{  minister  of  the 
interior,  but  resigned  at  the. end  of  November,  and  on  5th 
December  was  elected  president  of  the  chamber.  During  his  fiicst 
week  of  ofiice  an  aii^rchist,  Vaillant,  who  h^d  manage^  to  gain 
admission  to  the  chamber,  threw  a  bomb  at  the  president,  and 
M.  Dupuy's  collected  bearing,  and  his  historic  words:  '^  Messieurs^ 
la  s6ance  continue/'  gained  him  much  credit.  In  May.  1894  he 
again  became  premier  and  minister  of  the  interior;  and  he  was  by 
President  Camot's  side  when  the  latter  was  stabbed  to  death  a( 
Lyons  in  June.  He  then  became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
but  was  defeated,  and  his  cabinet  remained  in  office  tiU  January 
1895;  it  was  under  it  tliat  Captain  Dreyfus  was  arrested  and 
condemned  (23rd  of  December  1894).  The  progress  of  I'ajfaire 
then  ca^t  its  shadow  upon  M.  l!)upuy,  nlotig  with  other  French 
^'  ministrables,''  but  in  November  1898,  after  H.  Brisson  had  at 
last  remitted  the  case  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  cassation,  he 
formed  a  cabinet  qi  Republican  concentrarion.  In  view  of  the 
apparent  likelihood  that  the  judges  of  the  criminal  division  of  the 
court  of  cassation — who  formed  the  ordinary  tribunal  for  such  an 
appeal — would  decide  in  favour  of  Dreyfus,  it  was  thought  that 
M.  Dupuy's  new  cabinet  woidd  be  strong  enough  to  reconcile 
public  opinion  to  such  a  result;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  outside 
observers,  it  wa&  no  sooner  discovered  hoyr,  the  Judges  .were 
likely  to  decide  than  M.  Dupuy  proposed  a  law  in  tb^<^«aiQber 
transferring  the  decision. to. a  full  court  of  all  the  divisions  of  the 
court  of  cassation.  This  arbitrary  act,  thqugh  adopted  by  tbe 
chamber,  was  at  onqe  constnjied  as  Sr  fresh  attempt  to  mi^jnty^ 
the  judgment  of,  the  first  court-martial;  but  in  the  interval 
President  Faure  (an  ant^Dr^usar^)  died,  and  the  accession  of 
M.  Loubet  doubtless  had  some  effect  in  quieting  public  feeling. 
At  all  events,  the  whole  ^urt  of  cassation  decided  that  there 
must  be  a  new  court-martial,  and  M.  Dupuy  at  once  resigned 
Qune  1899}*  ^^  June  1900  he  waa  elected  ^senator  for  the 
Haute  Sa6ne. 

DUPUY,  PIERRE  (1582-1651),  French  scholar,  otherwiae 
known  as  Puxbanus,  was  bom  at  Agen  (Lot-et-Garoime)  on  tbe 
27th  of  November  158^..  In  161 5  be  was  copunissioned  by 
Mathieu  M0I6,  first  president  of  the  parlement  of  Paris,  to  draw 
up  an  inventory  of  the  documents  which  constituted  what  at 
that  time  was  known  ^  the  Trispr  des-  charies^    This  work 
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ongma^itnd  inroopy  in- the  fiibliodi^que  iNationale^  and  txanscrip- , 
tiods  are  in  the  national  archives  in  FaxiSr  at  th^  recoid  o&ce  in; 
London,  and!  ekewhiere.  Dupvty ^  chifwifilfbttSbti  lap  stiLtegadded ; 
'With  mspiBOt^but  the  iaiweotiwy  has  iseh  pacdaily  replaced  by; 
the  publicBtiinx  of  the  Layeite8rdu4r6sor  <fioitr;volUmesi^:GeiUBfg 
down  to  i3>7d;  1863-19^2),  Dnpnyialsa  published,  with,  hisj 
'brother  Jacques^  and  thdr  friend  Nicolas  Rigaiult/the  History 
of  Aug.  do  Thou  (i6a6y  1626).  The  two  bnatheca  then  baagbt 
from  Sigault.  the  post  of  keeper  of  the  idnig^s  libraty^  and  drew 
np  a  cqftalogue  of  the  library  (Nob;  93:50-9354  and  ic^<66-^i0367  of 
the  Latin  collection  in  the  fiibUoth^uci  Kationdle).  In  tjie 
coBsse  jof  this  itoikf  Dupuy  became  acquaanted  tvith  and  icopied 
an  cnotmotiB  mass  of  unpfabhshed  ddciuaentSy  which  funiished 
him  with  the  mateirial  .for  some  ezceUeat  works:  TraiU  des 
droiis  H\des  liiwUs  d^  V6^e' gaUkanty  emc  les  preuves  (1639),. 
HfS!$dindtJ^of^e^ttUitaiiredetTempliers{i6s4)fHisiw  ^ninde 
du  sthigm^qui  a  Mdams  PSglisedgptds  ij^Sjusqu'A  1^^(1654), 
and  Mistoife  du  dif^^ttd  ePOre  U  ^o^  Boniface  VIII  et  le  r^ 
FMUppeie  Bd  <i655).  These  works,  es^iecially  the  last,  are 
important  conttiBmtions  to-  the  histody  of'  the  relationft  of  churdi 
and  state  in  the  middle  ages*  Iliey  were  written  from  the 
Gallaoaniitandpoint,  f\c.  in  favour  of  the  zigjhts  of  the  crown  in 
tempond  aatd  political  matters^'  and  this  explaiiw  the  delay  in 
their  tntblica^ion  uiitil  lifter.  Dnpay's' death.  He  wEote  also, 
TraiU^desrigences  ei'des  imjmiis  del.  roivdet France  (1655)  and 
Rtctmi  de$  drintsdu  roi  {t6sS)^  Dupdy's  pktpers,  pvcserved  in 
the  BibMoth^que  NiLtioKile^  were:  inpivcntDcied  by  L6on  Doiiez 
{Catalogue  de  la  collection  Dupuy,'  1899).  /See  also  L.  Defisle's 
Le  CaUnd  dia  mamusofUs  de  la  bMioUitque  impMOe.:  Du^uy 
dledjn  Fafis'oai  the  i4tb  of' iE>eceinber  116514   ! 

IIOTU¥  INE  L6liE»  8TANifiLA&  €HAiRUS>Hm(RI  LAUAENT 
(iS]6-*eSS5)^  French  naval  architect,  ithe  son  of  a  retired  rlaval 
oiffiicer)  WB9  bom  at  Ploemeur,  tear  LojEicBt,  oti  the  15th  of, 
OctoHer  r8i6«    He  enleittd  the  ficoie  PoLytechnique  in>-xS35, 
and  in  x842r  was  sent  to  Engiaml  to'stiidy  and  report  on  iron  ship- 
biifldBng*'    Actihg  on  his  repecty  which.  wa&  published  in  1844, 
the  government  bdik  these iirBtixonivessds  under  his  Supervision.; 
He  planned  and  built  the  steam  Kne»6f^battle  diip  ^-  Napoleon  " 
(iS48^i<S52),  and  devised  t^ikietfaodofi  altering  sailing  ships, 
of  the  lii^  inlK)  steamer^,  whiofa  wab  'idSterwards  eztensivdy 
practiced  in  both  France  and'  Xkigbnid.  >  He  also  showed  the 
practicability  oi  anaouring  thesides  of  a  ship,  and  the  frigate 
^*  Glb&re  ^'  g&ve  a  very  dear*  demonstration  of  his  Views«    It  -was 
the' be^flHuag  of  the  grest^  changs-in.'tiie  oonstniction  of  ships  of 
war  which 'had  been  going  on  ever  sincb**   In  i%si  Dupuy  de 
lAme  '#as  appointed  '^chef  de  hii<diredtion  du  xBat6riel,"  at 
Faris^  and*  Jn'  1861,  ^^inspecttur  gte^flil^  du  mat6riel  de  la' 
marinei^-     IniS^  he  was  elecledi  a^mskntiBv  of  the  Academy  of! 
Scienbi^.    At  the  beginning  of  the  FE8nco^German  War  he.  was. 
appointed  t  memberof  the  committeb  of  ^defence,  aiid  during 
the  «ege  of  Paris  ^occupied' himself  with  planning  ia  stetir-' 
sble  baUbon>  for  ditf  tying  out  which  *lie  was  given  a  credit  of - 
46,000 in;  buf  ^^  b«liooo«was  ndt  ready^tiU  a  few  days -before 
the^apltdkdoB;  Theexperimentsthatwereaft^rwaidsihadewith 
itdidnotptoveentirelysfftisfaetoryj  "In  187 sthe was  busy  ovier 
a  scheinefof  embarking'{i> railway  trahit at €ldais,  and  exhibited: 
plan^^'  the  improved  htiiiK>ur>'|dd  medils'^f  the  ^'  bateaux^ 
porte-tktins''  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  inr  July.    In  1877  he 
was  elected  a  senator  for  lifej;   ISd' received  the  cross  of  the; 
Legion  of  Honoui^  in  ^^A^i  "^ff^^^  made  .t  commando:  in  1858,- 
and  grand  offiber  In  'Dec6mbet'^^63^' >He  died  at  Paris  on  the, 
ist  of  Febfuaiy  XB85.      i'  .    i  •. 

Mira VTftlN^ '■' QUILLAUllfi^  MkBxm  (1777^1855),  French! 
anatottfi^t  and  surgpeon,  wss  bom  pn  thd^ath  of  Qctober  X777  atj 
I^erre  fiSiffidre  (Haute  Vliinne).  He  studied  medicine  in  Paris - 
at  the  liewiy  estabMsKed  ficole  dc  MMecine,  and  wte  awwhated 
by  cottipetition  proseetor^wlten  enl^  dg^een  yestfs  of  age.^  His; 
early  stu^swtreidirect^  chiefly  to^norbid  anatomy.  'In  1863; 
'he  VfiiA  apj^inlted  assist^t^sergeoik  at  thd  H6tel-I>ieu,  Bnd  ih- 
rSt  r  pt^essor  of  operativebargefy  inl^cces^idntoiR;  B..Silbatier; 
(t75^>^i'8i^r)i'    Ia  xdi5'he^teais  appoimtedlioihe  chair  of  dinical' 


surgjBiy,  askd  .bei»iavus.  h^fd  .  :9mtfb9:at  the  H6teM>iQu. 
Dupuytreni's  ^energy  and  indusitiiy  vwere  isiike  reati^irkable*  He 
visked  the  Hj^tek*D^u  mornlngiaQd^yeiiingy  performmg  at.  each 
time :  seVenal  >  Qperaliio«s»  ^  lectured  to  i  V9^  threnga  lof  students, 
gave.  ad'Mice.tO!  hi0  outd^.  p«1aents,i  jsnd  f idfiUed  the  duties 
ccoueqaent  updoone^.  the  Jargjest.  practices  of  modem  timi^. 
By  his  ittdefatiigablQ  activity;  hti  ^maWi  &  fortune/of  £3oci,ooo, 
the  belk  of  .which  hie.be^fvieathed  to,his  daeghtei;^  wijtjb  the  deduc- 
tion of  coni^denablQ.sums  foe  theeodoiymeot.of!  the  laiiatcimkal 
chair  in  the  Ecole  deJid^djecine^  and!  the,  establishment  of  a 
benevolent  institutioti.  for  distjres^.i»6dio»l  ,men.  The  most 
imjpoirtant  of  Di4>^ytreD's  writings  lis  his  Treatise  im  AHificial 
AnuSy  in  which  ^  he  applied  the  principlets<  laid  dow^a  by  John 
Hunter.  In  biB  operations  h^  wm  reou^kabte  for  his  skill  and 
dexterity,  and  for  his  great  readiness  9f  reaowce.  He' died  in 
Paris  on  the  8th  of  Febmary  1835. 

DVaUE  OB  B8TaAaA»  DlsetO  (1589TT  ?)>  SpaiMsh  ftsemoir 
wtaiter,  soldier  aad:adY^turei^  son  of  Juan  Duqu^  de  .^stvadHi 
ulso  a  soldier  ol  rank,  mnBi^  bom  at  Toledo  on  the  csth^  ol  August 
1589.  Having  .been  left  an  orphan  when  vecy  young,,  he  was 
educated  by  a  cousin^.  While  stiU  y<mag  he  was  betrothed  to 
his  cousin's  daughter.  Ot)e  night  hdlound  an  ijUruder  in  the 
house,  a  gentiem«(n  with  whom  be  was  iacquainted>  and  ina^t 
of  jealousy  killed  both  him  and:  the  yorvmg  lady^  The  prey^iliiig 
code  of  honour  was  consideired  a  su&cieiit  justification  for  Duque 
.  de  Estrada's  violence,  but  the  law  looked  upon  the  act  asi  a  vulgur 
assassination,  and  he  had  to  flee*  After  Icjadinig  a:  vagabo^id  life 
in  the  south  of  Spain^  he  was  arrested  at  £cjiia,iwas  brought  to 
Toledo,  and  was  there  put'to  the  tpitwre  with  extr€aQe  ferocity, 
in  order  to  extort  a  gieneral  confession,  a^  to  his  life  [during  the 
past  months.  He  had  the  strength  not  to  yield  to.  p«dn,  and  was 
finally  able  to  escape  from  prison^  partly  by.  the  help  of  a  nifiA  m 
a  religious  house  which  fs^ed  the  prison,  and,  partly  by  the 
intervention  of  friendsi.  He  made  JUs .  way  to  ]Kaple0«  where  he 
entered  the  service  of  the.duke  i>f  Oswa  i^.v,),  nt  that  tim^ 
viceroy.  Duque  de  Estrada  Bsm  Agood  de^l  of -fighting  bpth 
with  the  Turks  and  the  Ven;etivie(;  bMt  be  is,  majxUy  interesting 
because  he  was  employed  by  thd  viceroy  in;  thecoi^^pii^^^y  agaiiLst 
Venice.  He  was  one  of  the  disguised  Spanish  S4»idier^  iwfao  were 
sent  into  the  town  to  destroy  the  arse^,  and  w)K>^^«9:!e:if|ia:ned 
in.  time  that  the. conspiracy  had,  been  betxayed;  >a^d  therefore 
escaped*  After  the  fall  of  his  patron,  Duque  de  Esttada  res.^med 
his  vagabond  life^  setved  under  Betblen  Gabor  in  Transylvania, 
and  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War*  In  ifis$  he  entered  the  order  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios^  and  died  at  some  time  after  ij^a^  in  Sardinia, 
wherehe  iskndwn  tothave  taken  part- iQ  the.defieinceof  tbei^li^ftd 
against  an  attack: by  the  French.  iHe  left  a  book  0^  menzoirs, 
entitled  Comentarw  de  d  desengeMdo  de  si  Misttm  pn/^a  de 
todos  estado&j  y  deedon  delMejor  de  e/Aw^^*-  The;  Comroentarics 
of  one  who  knew  his  own  litt,le  worth,  the  touchtstone^of  all  the 
state  of.  n^an,!  and  the  choite  .^  the  fbest**'^  They  weue  written 
at  different  times^  andpiaijt  hasbeexxlost*  .  The $tyle.{s.incor|-eGt, 
and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust  them  in  every  detail^  but  they  .are 
amatixi^ly  vivid,  aond  cointaia  ^>  wonderful. picture* 9ft4;i6;|iQ>ral 
and  intellectual  state  <of. a  large. part  of  Spainidh isoc^ety  at- the 
time.  ! 

The  memoirs  hdve  been: reprinted: byv^DbniPascliaL  4^,GAytitg08 
in  the  Memorial  histp^ico  espa^al,  vol.,  x^. .  (Madrifly  i  ^60) . ,  . . , 

>  DUQUESNEg  iABBAHAM^  .Maaquxs -:(xi5xa-i688))  French 
naval  officer,  was. born  at  Dieppe  Uir{i6i0,  Bom  iq  4  stjjrring 
.sea{»o|t^  the  ^on .  Of  a<  disilingiMi^ed  43Aval  «officer9:  }ie  ne(ur>9liy 
adopted  the  profession  oft  a  aailon  He  •  speixt  his.  yeUjth  in  the 
merchant,  service^  land  .  obtfuned  his .  fiist  •  distinictioii '  in .  n^val 
warfare  1^  the  capture  ef  thei^and  of  Leriti&lx!om  the  ^aniarids 
in  May  1637.  About  the  same  tmie[  hjjfr  father  w(Ls.ldUed  in  an 
engag^nent  with  the  .St)aiilardfl,  atdithenewtf  raised  his  hatred 
of  the  national  enemy  to> the ; pitch  ol:  a  persensJk  and  hitter 
anhnodity.  For  thenextrd&Ve  |ie^m  he^ught  \^y^fy  (OpipQrtijuiity 
of  infiicting  defeat  I  and  humiliation  on-,  the  Spati|i$h>i<^v|y,.  end 
he  distinguished. hitnsdif  by  hiS'braVfiry  in,ihe  engagement* at 
Guctaiia  (163S),  thA  expodition'tQ;€onitm»^Kli39>/Md  inJ^atUes 
at  T^rtti&m2i  (1641,))  Barcelofta'(j^4d)^i^'tiM^  C^J^  de^\<^&^- 
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The  Prisiicih  navy  being  left  unemployed  duriiig  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.  J  Duque^&e  obtained  Idave  to  offer  has'  services  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  vho  gave  him  a  commission  as  vice-admiral 
ib  1643.  In  tM&  capacity  he  defeated  the  Danish  fleet  near 
Gothenbtuig  and  thus  raised  the  siege  of  the  city.  The  Danes 
i^tui-ned  to  the  struggle  with  inx:reased  fbrces  imder  the  command 
-of  King  Christian  in  person,  but  they  were  ^ain  defeated-^ 
their  admiral  being  k^kd  and  his  ship  taken.  Peace  having 
been  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1645,  Duquesne 
returned  to  France.  The  revolt  at  Bordeaux,  supported  as  it 
^as  by  material  aid  from  Spain,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
«t  once  serving  his  cotmtry  and  gratifying' Ms*  long-<±eri^ed 
•hatred'  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1650  he  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expense  a  squadron  with  which  he  Mockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
Gironde^  and  compelled  the  city  to  surrender.  For  this  service 
he  was  promoted  in  rank,  and  received  a  gift  of  the  castle  and 
isle  of  Indre,  near  Nantes.  Peace  with  Spain  was  cdnchided 
in  1650,  and  for  sbme  years  afterwards  Duquesne  was  occupied 
in  endeavours  to  suppress  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean^  On 
the  revolt  of  Messina  Irom  Spsin,  he  was  sent  to  support  the 
'  insurgents,  and  had  to  encounter  the  imited  fleets  of  Spain  and 
(loUand  under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Admiral  de 
Ruyter.  After  several  battles,  in  which  the  advantage  was 
generally  on  the  side  of  the  French;  a  decisive  engagement 
took  place  near  Catania^  on  the  20th  of  April  1676,  when  the 
Dutch  fleet  was  totally  routed  and  de  Ruyter  mortally  wounded. 
The  greater  part  of  the  defeated  fleet  was  afterwards  burned  in 
the  harbour  of  Palermo,  where  it  had  taken  refuge,  and  the 
French  thtis  secured  the  undisputed  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. For  this  important  service  Duquesne  received  a  letter 
of  th^ks  from  Louis  XiV.,  together  with  the  title  of  marquis 
and  the  estate  of  Bouchet.  His  last  achievements  were  the  bom- 
bardment of  Algiers  (168^-1683),  in  order  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance 6f  the  Christian  captives,  and  the  bombardment  of  Genoa 
ill  1684.  He  retired  from  service  in  1684,  on  the  ground  of  age 
and  ill-health.  It  is  probable  also  that  he  foresaw  th^  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  took  pkice  in  the  following  year. 
He  died  in  Paris  on  the  ind  of  February  1688. 

See  Jai,  Abrdham  Duqtutne,  et  la  marint  de  son  tamps-  (1873). 

HUQUBSNB,  a  borough  of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Monongahda river,  about  la  m.  S.E.  of  Pittsbxiig. 
Pop.  (1900)  9036,  Jof  whom  3451  were  iordgn-borri;  (1910 
census)  15,737.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvama  railway. 
lt&  most  prominent  buildings  are  the  Carnegie  free  library  and, 
club  (opened  i)l  1904 and  containing  17,500  volumes  in  1908),  and 
the  city  h€dl.  A  short  distance  N.  of  the  borough  limits  Kenny- 
i^ood  Paric,  with  a  large  auditorium  and  pavflion,  is  an*  attractive 
resort.  By  far  the  most  important  industry  of  the  borough  is 
the  manufacture  of  steeL  The  value  of  the  borough's  factory 
products  Increased  from  $2o,333;476  in- 1900  to» ^8,494,303  in 
1905,  or  40'r%.  The  mnnidpality  owns,  and' opemtes  its 
water-works.  Duquesne  was  settled  in  1S85  and  was'  incor- 
porated in  1 891. 

DURAMEN  (a  rare  Latin  word,  meaning  liaTdness,  from  duruSj 
hard),  a  botanical  term  for  the  inner,  harder  wood  of  a  tree,  the 
heart-wood. 

DURAN,  a  Jewish  Provencal  family  of  rabbis  and  scholars, 
of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  irtportant. 

r.  pROMAt  DiTftAN,  called  also-EwiOM.  'He^'^was  In  -i'391 
compelled  to  ptofess  Christianity)  but  remained  devoted  to 
Judaisnl.  His  chief  wdrics  were  pammatical  and  philosophical. 
In  the  former  realm  his  most  important  contribution  was  the 
M^^nseh  ^Ephod  (completed' in  1403);  in  the  latter,  his  com- 
-mentaty  to  the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed  by  Maimonides  (^.t.)* 

2.  Simon  Btbn  Zciiai^  Do&an  (i36i-i44i)," rabbi  of  Algiers. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  medieval  Tabbis  to^  be  a  sdaried 
official  of  the  S5magogue.  Before  the  i'4th  centuty  the  rabbinical 
post  had  been  almost  invariaUy  honorary,  and^filled  by  men 
who  derived  their  income  from  a  profession,  epecially  medicine. 
Duran  wrote  a  systematic  Work  on  theology,  Magen.  ^ Aboih, 
but  is  chiefly  famous  for  \ns  vL\xxnJBswi!^  Responsa  (known  as 
Tashbaz)  published  in  threevolswin  1738^739-    These i^e^^^nfo, 
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Ans^rs  to  queistioas  sent  frdih  xiiany^huids,''>  gifve'vahiaUe 
information  as  to  social  and  teligious  conditions  in  th^  eariier 
part  of  the  15th  century;  •     .  <L  A,) 

DURAN,  AOUSrfN  (178^1862),  Spanish  scholar,  was  bom 
in  1789  at^  Madrid,  where  his  father  was  court  physiciflin.  '  He 
was  sent  to  the  seminary  at  Vergara,  whence  he  returned  learned 
in  the  traditions  of  Spanish  romance.  In  1 8x  7  he  began  tkestudy 
of  philosophy  and  law  at  the  university  of  Seville,  and  in  due 
course  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Valhulolid.  From  1821  to 
1823  he  held  a  post  in  the  educ^On  department- ut  Madcid, 
but  in  the  latter  year  he  was  suspended  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions.  In  1834  be. became  ^cretary  of  the  board  for  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  and  shortly  afterwilrds  obtained  a  post  in 
the  nationallibrary  at  Madtid.  The  revolution  o£  1840  led  to 
his  dismissal;  but  he  was  reinstated  in  1845,  and:  in  ii8'S4  was 
appointed  chief  librarian.  Next  year,  however,  he. retired  to 
devote  himself  to  his  literary  work*  In  1828,  shortly  after  his 
first  discharge  from  office,  he  published  anonymously  his  Diseuno 
sobre  el  influjo  que  ha  tenidis  Ia  crtHca  moderna  en  la  dectide»€ia 
del  leatro  anliguo;  this  treatise  greatly,  influenced  the  younger 
dramatists  of  the  day* '  He  next'  endeavoured  to  interest  his 
felloW'^countr3anen  in  their  ancient,  neglected  ballads,  and  in 
the  forgotten  dramas  of  the  i7tb  century.  Fkyt  vohimes  of  a 
Ramancero  general  apipeared  from  1828  to  1832  (xepublisfaed, 
with  considerable  additions^ilL:  2  vols. '1849^x851),  and  Talia 
espaif^ola  (1834),  a  reprint  of  old  .%i«nish  ■  comedies.  Dur&n*s 
Romancers  general  is  the  fullest  cdlection  of  the  kind  and  is 
therefore  unlikely  to  be  superseded,. though  the  texts  are  inferior 
to  those  edited  by  Menendez.yPekLyo. 

IMJRAlfCE  (anc.>  Driieniia),  one  of  the .  principal  nvets 
descending  from  the  Fredch  sk^e  df' the  Alps  towards  the 
MediUafrrtinean.  Its  tdtfai  lengtii  ftblit  Its  source  Id  ite^$«tlction 
with  the  Rhone  (of  which.it  is  one  df  the  principal-  aAients),  a 
little  below  Avignoir,  is  21 7^  m.  Fo^  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  it  flows  in>  a  south^westeriy!  dii ectdon,^  but  near  Pertols 
gradually  bends  N; W.  and  thenceforth  poesecves  thi^  direction. 
It  passes  through  thodepaitments  of  Hantea^Alp^,  ol  Basses- 
Alpes;  and  between  those  of  Vaudaae'and  Bouchesfdif^Rh6iie. 
It  is  coDunonly  said  to  take  its  odgin  inisome  small  lakies  a  little 
SDUthof  the  sumnut  plateau  bf  the  Mont  Gendvtie  Pass.  But  really 
this  stream  is  surpassed  both>  in  volume  and  length  bi  course 
by  two  others  -which  It  joins  beneath  BntnCoai — iht  Clairfe, 
flowing  in  from<the  narth,.  through,  thei  smiling  N^vache'  gles, 
at  the  head  of  which,  not.  far  from  the  foot -of  the.  Mont  Thabor 
(10,440  ft.)^  it  rises  in*  some  small  lakesf  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
Col  des  Rocfailles^  and  the  <juisane  (flowing  in  kom  the.  north- 
west and  rising  near  i:hr  Gol  du  Latitaret ,  6808  It).  The  uxiit^ 
stream  soon  receives  its  first  a£Buent»  the  Cervejrrette  (left)>  and, 
after  having  passed  through  some  fine  de^9>cut'  gorges,  the 
Gyronde  (right).  It  then  runs  through  a  stony  pHain,;  where  it 
frequently  overflows  and  causes  great  damage,  this  bdng  indeed 
the  main  characteriBlic  of  the  Durance. throughout  its  course. 
At  the  foot  of  the  fortress  bf  Mont:I>auphin  it  received  (Ml) 
the  Guil,  which  iflows  through  the  Qu^ras  tvattey  fromineac  the 
loot  of  Mcmte  Visa  Some*  way  beyond  it  passes  henealh  £mbrUn, 
the*  first  important  tottfn  on.  its  banks.  Jt  aoonbeoomes  the 
boundary  for  a  while  between  the  departments  of  the  Haules- 
Alpes  and  of  the  Basses^Alpes,,'  a!nd !  receives  successively  the 
considerable  Ubaye'  rivery  flowing  from  near  the  foot  of  Monte 
Viso  past  Barcelonnette^leftD,  and  then  the  small  stream  ol  the 
Luye  (right),  on  which,  a  few  miles  above,: is  Gap.  :  it. enters  the 
BasseS'Alpes  shortly  before  reaching  Sisteron,  where  it- is  joined 
(right)  by  the  wild  torrent  of  the  Buech,  flowing  from  the  desolate 
region  of  the  D6voluy,.and  Sece^ir«^'lhb  Bte»n^-OHtt^'«(oa  'Which 
Digne,  the  capital  61  thd  department,- is  situated)  and  the  Asae 
(left),  before  quitting  the  ^partmeoctrol  the* Baade^Alpes  just 
as  it  is  reinforced  (left)  by'the  Verdon;  flODyritieirQitl.the  lower 
summits  of  the  ■  Maritime  ■  Alps  paift .  GasteUane.  After  passiflg 
through  some  narrow' gorges  nitai>;$iateroia  the  bed  <o£  the  river 
becomes  wide^  aiid .  spoeads  desolation  :.aioan4,i  the.frequedt 
overflows'  being  k^i  irithih  bounds,  by  numierous  dykes^  and 
enbankments.    These  .'features  .are^espiedaUy  marked,  .when  the 
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nver;  after  leavuig  the  Bassed^Aliyefl,  sbon  bends  N.W.  ^nd, 
always  serving  as  the  boundaiy  between  the  departments  of 
Vauchise  (N.)  and  of  theBoiiche0-du-Rh6ne  (S.),  passed  Cavaillon 
before  it  effects  its  junction  with  the  Rh6ne.  The  drainai^e  area 
of  the  Durance  is  about  5166  sq.  tti.,  \rhile  the  height  it  descends 
is  6550  ft.y  if  reckoned  from  the  lakes  on  the  Mont  Gen^vte)  or 
7850  ft.  tf  we  take  those  at  the  head  of  the  N6nu:he  talley  as  the 
true  source  ci  the  river.  •  (W.*  A.  B.  CO 

DUIUND,  ASHBR  BROWN  (1796-1886),  American  painter 
and  engraver,  was  born  at  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
2ist  of  August  17^6.  He  worked  with  his  father,  a  watch- 
maker;  was  apprenticed  in  1812  to  an  engraver  named  Peter 
Maverick;  and  his  first  work,  the  hecul  of  an  <^d  beggar  after 
Waldo,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  artist  Trumbull.  Durand 
established  his  reputation  by  his  engraving  of  Trumbull's 
**  Declaration  of  Independence;"  After  1835,  however,  he-  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  portrait  painting.  He  painted  several 
of  the  presidents  of  the  United  States  and  many  other  men  of 
pohticad  and  sodal  proandnence.  In  1840  he  visited  Europe, 
where  he  studied  the  work  of  the  <dd  masters;'  after  his  returii 
he  devoted  himself  aimost  entirely  to  landscape.  He  died  at  South 
Orange  on  the  E7th  of  September  t886.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1826,  and 
was  its  president  in  1845^861.  Durand  may  be  caUed  the 
father  of  the  Hudson  River  School.  Although  there  Was  some- 
thing hard  and  unsympathetic  about  lus  landscapes,  and  un- 
necessary details  and  trivialities  were  over-prominent,  he  w^ 
a  well^trained  craftsman,  and  his  work  is  marked  by  dn'cerity. 

DURAND,    aUILLAUMB    (Guillblmus     DtTRANiyus),    alsb 
known  as  Dukamti  or  Duranhs,  from  the  Italian  form  of  Durandi 
filiuSy  9S  he  sometimes  signed  himself  (r.  i23C^-i296),  French 
canonist  and  litnirgical  writer^  and  bi^op  of  Mende,  was  born  at 
Pttimisson,  near  Beziers,  of  a  noUe  family  of  Langiledoc.    He 
studied  law  at  B<rfogna,  especially  with.  Bemardus  of  Parma, 
and  about  1264  was  teaching  canon  law  with  success  at  M6dena. 
Clement  IV.,  his  fellow-coumtyman,  <:ailed  him  to  the  pontificsQ 
court  9&  ^  chaplain  and  auditor  of  iihe  pal^e,  and  itt  1^74  he 
accompanied  Clement^  successor  Gregory  X»  to  the  council  of 
Lyons,  the  constitutions'  of  which  he  drew  up,  along  with  some 
other  prelates.    As  spiritual  and  temporal  legate  Of  the  patrimony  \ 
of  St  Peter,  he  received  in  1978)  in  the  name  <A  the  pope^  tte 
homage  of  Bologna  and  of  the  other  cities  of  Romagna.    Martin 
IV.  made  him  vicaf  spiritual  in  ia8i,  then  governor  of  Romagna ' 
and  of  the  March  of  Ancona  (1 985).    In  the  midst  of  the  struggles 
between  Guelfsand  Ghibelhne^,  Durandus  successfully  defended 
the  papal  territories,  both  by  diplomacy  and  by  arms.    Honoritils ' 
IV.  retained  him  in  his  offices,  and  although  elected  bishop  of 
Mendein i286,heremainedinItalyuntMi99i.    Ini295herefused , 
the  archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  offdted  him  by  Boniface  Vllt., : 
but  accepted  the  task  of  pacifying  again  his  ^former  provinccjs 
of  Romagna  and  the  March  of  Ancona.    In  itgd  he  withdrew' 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  rst  of  November. 

Durandus'  principal  work  is  the  Speculum  fudkiale,  which 
was  drawn  up  in  1-971,  and  revised  in  1986  and  1291.  It  is  a 
general  explanation  cf  civile  criminal  and  canonical  procedure, 
and  also  includes  a  survey  of  the  subject  of  contracts.  It  is  ai 
remarkable  S3mthesiB  of  Roman  and  eccllesiastical  law,  distin- 
guished by  its  clarity,  its  method,  and  es^ddly  its  practical 
sense,  in  a  field  in  whkh  it  vras  pioneer,  and  its  repute  was  as' 
great  and  lasting  in  the  courts  as  in  the  schools;  It  won  f6r 
Durandus  the  name  of  '^  The  Speculator.''  It  was  commented 
upon  by  Giovanni  Andrea  (in  1346),. and  by  Baldus,  and  in  1306 
Cardinal  B6ranger  drew  up  an  alphabetical  table  of  its  contents 
(luvetUorvum),  There  are  many  manuscripts  of  the  Speculum, 
and  several  editions,  oi  which  the  most  usual  is  that  of  Turin  in 
1578  in  2  volumes,  containing  all  additions  and  taHes*.  This 
edition  was  rej^roduced  at  Frankfort  in  16x9  and  1668.  The 
next  important  woriL  of  Durandiis  is  the  RaHonale  divinonm 
offieiorumy  a  liturgical  treatise  written  in  Italy  before  1286,  On 
the  origin  and  symbolic  sense  of  the  Christian  ritual.  It  pr^seiits 
a  picture  of  the  liturgy  of  the  t3th  century  in  the*  West,  i^tudicfd 
in  its  various  forms,  its  traditional  sources,  and'  ks  illation  to 
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the  church'  buildings  and'  furniture: '  With  Mfeu-t^e^d  De  atOiqms 
Ecol9sia4  Hi^His  it  is  the  main  authority  on  Western  Ihurgies. 
it  has  run  through  various  editions,  from  its  first  publication  in 
145:9  to  the  last  edition  at  'Naples,  1866.  The  otfher  important 
wbrks  of  Durandus  comprise  a  'ReperhPiUfH  juris  canoniei 
{Btena/rium  aureum),  a -collection  tA  citations  from  canonists  on 
questions  of  controversy — often  published  along  with  the 
Speculum;  a  CimmerUarius  in  satrotandUini  Lugduhense  con- 
cilium (edi  Fano,  1569),  of  especial  value  owing  to  the  share  oif 
Durandus  in  the  elaboration  of  the  constitutions  (^  this  council 
(1274),  and  inserted  by  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  SexHis, 

A  nephew  of  ''The  Spectdator;''  also  named  GultLAtAit 
Di^AKO  (d;  1330),  and  also  a  canonist,  was  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity of  TouioUse  and  succeeded  his  uncle  as  bishop  of  Mend^. 
He  wrote  in  131 1,  in  connexion  with  the  ooundl  <rf  Vienne,  Pe 
modo  GeM^andi  c&ncUii  el  corruptdis  in  Etctesia  reformand)k. 
It  attacks  the  abuses  of  the  Church  with  extreme  sincerity  and 
vigour.'  ' 

On  the  elder  Durand  see  V.  Leclcrc  In  Hhtoire  liUSmir^  de  ia 
France^  vol.  xx.  pp.  411-497  (i8jp);  Schulte,  Guehickteder  QutlUn 
des  canonischen  Kechts  (1877);  £.  Male,  VArt  r^kigieux  an  XlII* 
siUk  en  France  (1898).  On  the  nephew  see  B.  Haur6au,  in  Journal 
(fei  savants  (1892),  64. 

DURAND,  GUILLAUMB  (d.  1334),  French  scholastic  theo- 
logian, known  also  by  the  Latin  form  of  his  name  as.DuRA2a>u$ 
of  St  Pourcain  (<fe  Sanclo  Parciano),  and  as  Doctor  Resolulissimui, 
was  Wm  at  St  'Pouf^ain-siu'-Sioule  in  the  Bourbonnois.  He 
entered  the  Dominican  order  at  Clermont,  B^d  in  13x3  wps 
made  a  doctor  in  Paris,, where  he. taught  till  Pope  Johi^  XXH. 
called  him  to  Avignon  as  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  i.e^  thec^ 
logical  adviser  and  preacher  to  the  pope.  He,  subsequently 
became  bishop  of  Limoux,(i3i7X  of  Le  Puy  (1318)  and  of  Meaux 
(1326).  He  composed,  a  pommentjary  on  the  Sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard,  in  which,  breaking  with  the  realism  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinas,  he  anticipate^  the  Urminism  of  William  of  Occan^, 
and  gave  up. the  attempt  to  show  that  dogmas,  can  be  demon- 
strated by  reason.  In  the  question  of  the  beatijic  virion,  arising 
out  of  opinions  pron^ulgatedl)y  John  XXII,  iq.v,),  he  sided  with 
Thomas  Walleis,  Arn^ahd  de  Bellovisu  and  the  doctors  of  the 
faculty  of  theology  in  Paris  against  the  pop^^  and  composed  ^13 
De  statu  anifnarum  post  separationem  a  corpor^^  Mention  shpvld 
also  be  made  of  his  Ve  origif^  jurisdictianum,  q^ibus  popuhs 
regitur,  sive  de  jurisdictione  efdesia^tica  et  de  legihu^^.   , 

See  B.  Haur^u,  Histoire  de  la  philosophie  scolastique.  (2^.e^», 
Paris,  1872);  C.  Werner,  Die  Scholasiik  des  spdteren  Mttleldlters, 
Vol.  ii.  (Vienna,  1883);  H.  S.  Denifle,  in  At  chid  f,  LiUeratur  urtd 
Kirthengeschichtet  ii.  (i866);.U*  Chevalier,  RSp.'des  sourtes  hist, 
du  moyen  dgc,  s,v.  Durand  de  St  Pour^in.    . 

DIFRAKDO,  OIACOMO  (1B07-1804),  ItaHan  general  and 
statesman,  was  bom  at  MondovJ  in  Piedmont.  He  was  impli- 
cated in  the  revolutionary  movements' of  183!!  and  1832,  afte?t 
which' he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  abroad.  He  ierved  ih 
the  Bdgian  army,  taking  part  ixi  the  war  of  r832,  and  fought  in 
Portugal  in  1833.  The  following  year  he  entei-ed  the  service  of 
Spain,  when  he  fought  in  variotts  campaigns,  and  was  proihoted 
colonel  in  1838.  After  a  short  stay  in  France  he  returned  tb 
Italy  and  identified  himself  with  the  Liberal  movement;  he 
became  an  active  journalist,  and  founded  a  newspapet  called 
L*  Opiniimein  1847.  In  1848  he  was  one  of  thoSe  who  asked 
King  Charles  Albert  for  the  constitution.  Oh  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Austria  he  took  command  of  the  Lombard  vohkirteers 
as  major-general,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1849  ^^  T^  aide-de- 
Camp  to  the  king.  He  was  elected  member  of  thd  first  Pied- 
montese  parliament  and  was  a  strenuous  Supporter  of  Cavour; 
during  the  Crimean  campaign  he  took  General  La  Marmora^s 
place  as  war  minister.  In  185^  he  was  nominated  senator, 
lieutenant-general  in  1856,  ambassador  at  Constantinople'  ih 
1850,  and  minister  for  foreign  iaffairs  in  the  Ratta^zi  cabinet  tVo 
years  later.  He  was  president  of  the  senate  from  r884  to  1887, 
after  which  year  he  retired  from  the  army:    He  died  in  1894. 

His  brother,  Giovanni  Dtjranoo  (1804-1.869),  was  in  early  life 
driven  into  ejrfle  on  account  of  his  Liberal  opinions.  He  served 
in  the  armies  of  Belgium,  Portugal  and  Spain,  distinguishihg 
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,hjjnsc(lf  in  maAy  engagements^  .Retuniiag  to  liBly  otiitb^  a^t- 
break,  of  the  r^Tolution  of  iS43i  he  wa$  appointed  coniinaiider 
of. a  divi$ipn  of  the;  ppati^al  forces^  and  fought  against  the 
Austrians  in  Venetia  until  the  fall  of  Vicem^,  when  he  retui^ed 
to  Piedmont  as  inajor-general.  In  the  can^aign  of  x  849  he  com- 
manded tliie  ^rst  Piedmontese  divisioii;  he  subsequently  served 
ia  the  Crimea,  in  the  war  of  1859,  and  ii>  that  of  1866  as  coDpt- 
mander  of  the  I*  Army  Corps.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  supreme  military  and  naval  tribuJMl, 
;  DURANGO9  a  state  of  northern  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by 
Chihuahuai  £.  and  S.£.  by  Coahuila,  S.  by  Zacatecas  and  the 
territory  of  Tepic,  and  W.  by  Sinaioa.  Pop.  (1895)  292,549; 
(1900)  370,294. .  Area  38,009  sq.  m.  Durango  is  a  continuation 
southward  of  the  highj  semi^arid  plateau  ot  Chihuahua,  with 
the  Sierra  Madre  extending  along  its  western  ^ide,  The.Bols^n 
de  Mapimf  covers  it^  N.£^  angle,  and  in  the  S.  there  are  peculiar 
volcanic  hiUs,  covering  about  1000  sq.  m.  and  known,  as  La  Brqna. 
The  Bols6n  de  Mapiml,  previous  to  the  building  of  the  Mexican 
Central  railway  across  it,  had  been  considered  an  uninlxabitable 
rdesert,  but  irrigation  experiments  have  demonstrate!  that  its 
soil  is  highly  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton 
and  fruit.  The  rainfall  is  very  light  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  a  succession  of  years  sometimes  passiQg  without  any  ■ 
precipitation  whatever,  but  in  the  W.  it  is  sufficient  to  produce 
good  pasturage  and  considerable  areas  of  forest.  There  are  no . 
riyers  of  any  magnitude  In  the  state.  The  laigest  is  the  Rio 
N^azas,  which  flows  eastward  Into  the  lakes  of  the  Mapimi  depres- 
sion, and  the  Mezquital,  which  flows  S.W.  through  the  sierras 
to  ^he  Pacific  coast.  The  climate  is  generally  dry  and  heklthf ul. " 
Cotton  is  produced  to  a  limited  extent,  especiafly  where  irriga- 
tion is  eiiiployed,  and  wheat,  Indian  com,  tobacco,  sugar-cane ; 
and  grapes  are  also  grown.  In  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  sierras 
stockrraising  is  successful.  The  ]f)rincipal  industry  of  Durango, 
however,  is  rfii^ing,  and  some  of  the  richest  and  best  know.n. 
mines  6f  Mexico  are  found  in  the  state.  Besides  silver,  which  has 
been  extensively  milled  since  the  first  aiyival  of  tne  Spanisli: 
-under  Francisco  dt  Ibarra  (;i  554-1  $62),  gold,  copper,  iron, 
cinnabar,  tin,  coal  and  rubies  are  found.  The  famous  Cerrb  (fel 
Mcrcado,  2  m.  from  the  dty  of  Durango,  is  a  hill  composed  In  - 
great  part  of  remarkably  pure  iron  ore,  and  is  estimated  to  contain 
300,000,000  tons  of  that  metal.  Near  it  are  iron  and  steel  work^. . 
The  principal  mining  districts  of  Durango  include  San  Dimas 
fpn  the  western  slope  of  the  main  sierra), Guarisaraey,  Buenavistisi, 
Gavilanes,  Guanacevf,  Mapimf,  El  Oro  and  Ind6.  In  the  first- 
named  is  the  celebrated  Candelaria  mine,  where  the  ores  (largely 
argentite)  assay  between  $70  and  $140  a  ton/  the  aggregate 
output  being  estimated  as  over  $106,000,000  before  the.  close 
of  the  19th  century.  With  the  exceptiotroi  siiver,.tbe  nWfi^al 
re^urces  of  the  state  have  been,  but.  slightly  developed  .because- 
xf  difficult  and  expensive  transportation*  The  Mexican*  Central 
xstUway  crosses  t^e  eastern  side  of  the  state,  and  the  M^exican 
Intema.tiQnal  cioss^  N.£.  ]to  S.W.  through  the  state  capital  on 
its  way  to  the  port  of  Mazatlin.  The  }^story  of  Durango  is 
;^milar  to  that  of  Chihuahua,  the  state  originally  forming  part 
pf  jtbe  proyince  of  Nueva  Viscaya.  The,  cja^tal  is  Duraqgo,  and 
among  the  principal,  towns  ax(?  Guanacevf  (pop.  6859),  El  pro, 
^ombre  de  Dios  (the  first  Spanish'  settlement  in  the  state), 
San  Juan  de  Guadalupe,  San  Dimc^  apd  Villa  ,Lerdo<  These 
,are  comparatively  small  noining  towns.  Mapimi  lies  150  m. 
.  I^.N.  £.  of  Durango  and  ogives  its  name  to  the  great  arid  depression 
situated  still  farther  north. 

DURANGO,  sometiofies  called  Ciudad  he  Victoria,  a  city  of 

Mexico,  capital  of  the  stJ^te  of  Durango,  S74  na.  N.W-  of  the  federal 

capital,  in  lat.  24r  J?s!  .N-,  long,  105®  55'  W. ,  Pop.  (1900)  Sh99^- 

Durango  is  served  by  the,  Mexican  Inteimatioiul  railway.    The, 

dty  stands  in  the  picturesque  Guadiana  valley  formed  .by 

,  easterly  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Idadre,  about  6850  ft  above  the  se^.. 

it  has  a  mild,  healthy  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  district 

of  considerable  fertility-    Durango  is  aji  important  mining  aijid 

.commercial  centre,  and  was  for  a  time  one  of  the  most  influential 

towps  of  northern  Mexiioo. .  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  h[as 

^^a,haixdsomQ  ca.^hedraf,  ^ei)  parish  ickurchcst: a  i^ational  institnte 


0r.coU)^0,'an(epufcopaisem«faTy,  govt^radiex^lHuldintfiy  a  pubfic 
library,  hospital,  penitentiary  asd  buU-rtng*  i  The  dty  i&pEovided 
with  urbai^  and.  suburban  tramways, [electric  light,  telephone 
service  and  an  abimdant  water<«upply,  and  there  ase  thennal 
springsinitsyidiiity.  Its maaufacturing eatablishmeiitaindude 
reduction  wojrk$,  cotton  and  wooUeni  mills,  glass  works,  iron 
foundries,  tanneries,  flour  mills^  sugar  refineries  and  tobacco 
factories.  >  Durango  was  founded  in  15^3  byAionso  Paciieco 
under  jthe  direction  of  Governor  FcwclUD  die  ibatra^  who  named 
it  after,  a  city  of  bis  native  pcovince  in^:  Spain.  It  was  known, 
however,  as  Guadiana  for  a  century  the^eaf ter,  and  its  first 
bishops  were  given  that  title.  It  ivias  the  capital  of  Ibam's 
new  province  of  iNueva  Vi$caya,  ivhich  indwied  Durango  and 
Chihuahua,  and  eontiiaued  as  such.  down. to  their  separation  in 
1823. 

,  DURANI,  or  DiTKaANi,  /the  donunanJt  taioe  of  Afghans,  to 
which  the  ruling  fasmily  at  Kabut  bolongsi  The  Duranis  number 
;ioQ,0Qo  fighting  oden,  and  have  two  bramihes^  the  Zirak  and  the 
Panjpai.  To  the  focper  section  betoag  the  Popakai,  Alikozai, 
Baiakzai  and  Achak^ai;  ajod  to  the  latter  the  Nurzai^  Alisai, 
Isakzaj,  Khokcmi  and  Maku  tribes.  The  Saddosai  clan  of  the 
Popalzai  Du|:ams<  furnished  the  first  independent  shahs  of  the 
Durani  dynasty  (a.d.  1747),  the  Bankzais  furnishing  the  amin. 
The  line  of  the  shahs  was  overthrown^  in .  the  third  generation 
(^.p.  1834),.  alter  a  protracted  period  of  anarchy  and  dissension, 
which  broke  out  on  the-  death  in  a>d.  1773  of  Ahmad  Shah 
Durani,  the  founder  ej  Afghan  natioitai  independence. 

Bar  Duxaoi  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  independent 
Pathan  tribes  who  inhabit  the  hill  dlMricts  edboth  of  tMe  Hindu 
.{[.ush,  parte  of  the  Indus  valley,  the  Salt  Range,  and  the  range 
'Of  Suliman,  wluch  were  first  cemceded-to  them  'by  Ahmad  Shah. 
Bar  Durani  /inchides  the  Yusafzair  Utman  £hei,  Taricanis, 
Mohmiands,  Atridis,  Oraksais  and  Shinwarils,  as  well  as  the 
Pathan  tribes  of  the  plains  of  Peshawar  and.  those  of  Bangash 
and  Khattak,.  although  the  derivation  of  some  of  these  tribes 
from  th^  true  Durani  stock,  is  doubtful.. 

PUIIANTE»  FRAKGESGO  (1684-1755).  ItaHan  composer,  was 
bom  at  Frattamaggiojre,  in  thetkingdom  ot  Naples,  on  the  z  5th  of 
March  1684.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  ConserYatorio  dei 
poveri  di  Gesi^  Cristo;  at  Naples,,  where  he  received  lessons  from 
Gaetano  Greco;  later  he  became  apupil  of  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
at  the  Conseivatorio  di  Sent'  Onofrio^  Hie  is  also  supposed  to 
have  studied  under  Pasquini  and  Pitom  in  Ronie»  but  no  docu- 
mentary proof  oi  this  statement  can  be  given.  He  is  said  to  have 
succeeded  Scarlatti  in  x^zs  at  .Sant'  Qnofrio,  and  to  have  re- 
mained there  until  174^,  when  Ife  succteded  Poipora  as  head  of 
the  Conaervatotio  4i  SaKita  Maria  di  LoreM,  also  ait  Naples.  This 
post  he  held  for  jthirtefen  years^  till  hiS'death  on  the  £3lh  of 
August  1755  at.Naplesi  .He  was.  married  three  times.  His 
fame  as  fi  teacher  :(«:4s  all  l»ii  unriivalled,  aiid  JommelH,  Pacsidk), 
Pei^olea,  Piocini  and  Vind  wete  aimosdgst  fais  pnpila.  A  com- 
plete collection  of  Durante!s  work4,  con^istinipaU  but  esdosively 
offered  compositions,  waspoes^ntod  byf  Sdvaggi,  a  Neapolitan 
loveriof  art/  to  the.Paris  libraryw  A  tsAalogue  of  it  may  be  found 
in  F&ti»'s  Biaifaphie  ftnivdrssU^. .  The  imperial  libctkry  of  Vienna 
also  preserves  .a  valuable  collection  of  iDurante's  manuscripts. 
Two  requiems;  seveiral  masaes  {one; of  which,  a  most  original 
work,  is  the  Pa^ioral  Mass  for.  lour  voicies)  and  the  LatnenUUions 
9f  the  pipphet  J^r^miah  aiie^  amongst  hi^  most  important  settings. 
The  fact  that  Durante  never  composed  for  the^stage  brought  him 
a  somewhat,  exaggerated  reputation  as  a  composer  of  sacred 
music. . .  Although  certainly  oniie  of  the  best  church  composers  of 
his  style  and.pdriodrhe  is  far  infeodor  toLcio,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  sentimental  school  of  Itaihan  church 
music.  Xep  ;aaid  Scariatti  at.  their  best  have  a  sohdity  and 
dignity  effxtirely  wanting  in  Durante,  and  Alessandro  Scariatti  at 
his  worst  i$  .frivolous,  rathex  than  sentimentaL  This  type  of 
dDo^usic  is  <haracteristic  of  Dusante  as  a  man;  intellectually 
uncultured,  but  sincere^  dev<mt.  As  a  teacher  he  insisted  on  the 
strict  ^b^ervance^  ruks  for  which  he  either  would  not  or  could 
not,  give  A;  reason, /differing  thus' from  Alessandro  Scariatri, 
,  whose  fiiist  4^a|:e  was  lo  develop  bis  ipupils'  talents  according,  to 
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their  ovim  iin(fividini!litiBSy>regaidtng  ailirtflesrid^  siifasorvftatitQ 
his  exquisite  sense  of  mufiicai-  faeauty,  Hasse  rightly  prbtested 
against  Durante's  being  de9crfl)ed  els  the  greatest,  harmoiust 
of  Italy,  a  title  winch  could  be  daimed  only  by  Alessandrb 
Scarlatti  .  (E.  J.  D.)    : 

DURAO,  J08£  DB  SANm  RITA  {i730-i7«4)>  Braialian  poet^ 
was  born  near  Marianna,  in  the  province  of  Mnas  Qeraes,  in.  1 7  3d; 
and  died  in  Lisbon  in '17844  He  studiedat  Coimlnra^  inPoitugal; 
graduated  as  a  doctor  of  divinity,  became  airmemb^  4>£  the 
Augustinian  order  of  friars^  and  obtained  a.'great  reputation  as'a 
preacher*  Having  iiritated  the  nqims^erPombal  by  his  defence  of 
the  Jesuits,  he  retired  from  Pbrtuigal  in  1759;  and>  after  being 
imprisoned 'in  Spidn  as  a  spy^>  found  his  w&y  ta  Italy  in  1763,. 
where  he  became  acquainted  ^th  Alfieri,  Pindeihontej  Casti 
and  other  literary  men  of  the  timci  On  his  return  to  Portugal  he 
delivered  the  opening  address  at  the  university  of  Coimbra  for  the 
year  1777;  but  soon  after  retired  to  the  cloisters  of  a  Gratian 
convmt.  At  the' time  of  his  death  he  taught  in  the  little  college 
belonging  to  that  order  in  Lisbon^  His  epk  in  ten  cantos,  entitled 
Caramiiru^  -poemaepico  do  descubfitneftto'ddBtikia^  appeared  in 
Lisbon  in  x 781 ,  but  proved  at  first  a  total  faihire.  Its  vaLue  has 
gradually  been  recognized,,  audit  nbw  raalc^  as  one  of  the  best 
poems  in  Bnudlian  fiteraturc^^remarkablecBpedaUy for  its  fine 
desa%)tions  of  soenery  and  iKitive  life  in  South. America; '  The 
historic  institute  of 'Rao  de  Jaaeico  offered  a  priie  to  the  author  oi 
the  best  essay  on  the  legend  of  Caraintu^;  and  the  successftil 
competitor  publisfaed  a  new  editibn  of  Durao's  poem.  There  ii^a 
French  translation  which,  appeared  in  Paris  in  I  Sag; 

See  Adoifo  de  Varnhiaigen,  Epic&f  BmzUeiras  (1845)  J  Pefrfm'  ^^ 
Silva.  Os  Var94s  iUus^es  Ae  BrasU  (1858);  Wolf,  Le  Brlvil  litterwifi 
(Berlin,  L865)''  iSoter(>  4o8  Re^  Cur^  4e' lUkrat^fti  Poriug;ue9a  e 
Braziletra,  vol.  iv.  (Maraah^p,  J?6i8j);  Jos6  VerjUsimo,  Est^dos  de 
lUeraturd  Brazileirat  segunda  serie  (Rib,'  1901). 

DURAZZO  («(nc»  JS^^t^OMVfi^and  DytfOfkhm;  Albaniaai 
JhHresi;  Turkish  and  Slavpnici  Dfdiiih)^  a  seaport  an4  capital  of 
tJhe  aanjak  of  D«raW)>  xa^  Hhe  vilayot  of  lajanana,.  Albania,  Turlcey  ^ 
Fop.  (19P0)  aboi^t  50QO1  DuHMEs^  )s  about. 50  iq.  §.  oi  Scut^^t  on 
the  Bay  of  Biiraa^zo,  an  inlet  of  the  Adri4tiQ  Sea^ :  Itis  the  seat  .o{ 
a  Roman  C^thoUc  arcfabisbop  and  a  Greek  metropolitan,  but. in 
every  redact  has  gteajtly  declined  irpiu  i^p  fe>i?m«r.  prosperity/ 
The  walls  afe  dilapidated;  planertrees  grow  on  the^gigantiq 
ruins  of  its  old  Byzantine  citadel;  a^d  ita hai^bour,  once  equally 
cammodious  amd  safe,  is  :jpraduaUy  becoming  silted  up.  The 
o»ly  features  worthy  pi  iiolice  ^I3e  the.  quay»  with  its  jpws  of 
cannon,  and  the  bridge^  7SP  ft.  long«  wUdbf  leads  .acro^  the 
marsihes  stretching  Atong  the  coast*.  .  The  ctuef  .export  are  <>Uv9 
oil — largely  manufactured  in  tibe  district-r-wheat,  oate^  barley, 
pottery  and  skins.  '  , 

Epidamnus  was  founded.  l;>y  4  joint  colony  of  Cprcyreans 
and  Corinthiaps  to>Rrards  the.  dose  of  the  rtb  ceatuiryr  n^.i  and 
from  its  admirable  position  aAd  the. fertility  of  the  surrounding 
coimtxy  soon  rose  into  yeijy  oonaidemble  importance*  The 
dissohitioQof  itsoriginjal  oligarchical  government  by  theid^mo* 
cratic  opposition,  the  consequent'  quarrel  between  Corcyr^i-and 
the  oligarchical  city  ef  Corinth^and  the  intervention  of  Athene 
on  bdhalf  of  Corc^rra,  are  usually  included  ^amoiig  the  contribu^ 
ttay  camse>  jof  the  Peloponoe^bn  War  (431-404.  ac).  In  313 
B^Cj  !^damnus  was  seized  by.  the  lUyrian  Idng  Glaucias,  and 
shortly  afterwards  it  passed  iinto.  the  power  of  the  Romans* 
As  the  name  Eptdamnua  sounded. to  Roman  e^rs  like  an  evil 
omien,  as.  tboctgh  it  were  derived  from  the  Latin it^aiimf^m,*'  loss  " 
or  *''  harm/'  the  alternative  name  of  Dyrrackium,  which  the 
city  ppssibly  received  from  the  tugged  nature  of  the  adjoiniiig 
sea-coast,  came  into  general  use.  Thenceforward  Epidamnus 
rose  rapidly  in  importance.  It  was  a  favourite  point  of  debarca- 
tion  for  the  Roman  armies;  the  great  nulitary  i:oad  known  a^ 
the  Via  Egnatia  led  from  Dyrrachium  to  Thessalonica  (Sakmioa) ; 
and  another  hi^way  passed  southwards  to  Buthrotum  and 
Arabracia.  Broad  ^wamps  rendered  the  city  almost  impregnable^ 
and  in  48  B.a  it  became  famous  as  the  place  where  Pon?|)ey 
made  his  last  successful  resistance  to  Caesar.  After  the  battle 
of  Actium  in  39^  B.a,  Augustus  made  over  Pyrracihium  to  4 


colony  of  hia  vetei^nsr  it  bocanve^  a  \oi9itas^  libera  ^^d  ^a  grei^ 
commerdaleniporium:(for  cpjins  s^  Maier,  Hmms^  ZeUsckr^igt^i^ 
The  summit  of  its  prosperity  was  reached  about  the  end  of  the 
4tb  century^  when  it  was  made  the  capital.  o|  Spirua  NcKva^  lUk 
bisheipric^  created  about  AJ>,  58,  was  iraised  to  an  f^rchbisbopric 
in  449,<  In  481.  the  city  was  besieged. by  Theodoric,  the  king 
of  the  East  Goths;  and  in  the  loth  and  xith  centuries  it  fre-i 
quently  had  to  defend  itsi&U  i|gaio(t  the  Bulgarinns.  In  <o8a 
it  was  stormed  by  the  Norman  Robert  Guisc^rd,  :wh<>  in:the 
previous'  year  had  defeated  <  the  Greeks  under  their  emperoi? 
Al<^us;  and  in  1185  it  feUinto  the  ha(nd$;of  King  William 
of  Sicily.  Surrendered,  to  Venice  iu:  i«02,  it  afterwards  brok^ 
loose. from  the  republic -and  in  Z2f68  pa3$ed  into  the  possession 
oi  Charles  of  Anjou..  In  x;273,it  was  Uid  inruins  ]^  an  earth-: 
quake,  but  it  soon  recovered  from  th«  disaster,  and  became  an 
independent  duchy  under  John,  the  grandson  of  Charles  (1^294-^ 
1304)1  and  afterwards  under  PJbilip  of  OtUanto.  fc  ^33  it  was 
annened  to*  Achaea,  in.  133$  to  Servia,  and  in  1394  to  V^nicei 
TJhe  Turks  obtained  possession  in  1501. 

D'URBAN,  SIR  BENJAMIN  (1777-1849),  Britisb!  general 
and  colonial  administtator^,  was;  hmi,  in  iii7f  a^d  .en.tiered 
the  British  army  in  1793.  Promoted  lieutenant  ^od  captain  i^ 
X794  he  took  p^rt  in  that  year  in  operations  in  Holland  ^2;^ 
Westphalia.  In  1795  he.  served  imder  Sir  Ralph  Aberoromby 
in SanDomingo*  He wentonhalf-pay in  1890, joining  theRoyaJ 
Military  College,  where  he  remained  until.  1805,  when  he  Vf^t^ 
to  HanoVer  with  the  force  usider  Loird  Cathcart.:  Returning 
to  England ,  he  filled  variom  staff  offices,  and  in  rNovembpr 
i8t)7  ;went  to  Dublin, as  aisai&tant^uart^master^eiiietal;  being 
Itansferredsuccessiveiy  to  Limeridt  and  the  Curragh^  Hejoined 
the  army  in  the  Peninsula,  in  4808,  and  his  marked  abilitiea 
as,  a  stAff/oQicec  kd  to  hisselectijonbiy  Gesiei^llsrfterwafdg 
Viscount). Beresford  as  quartermasterhgeneacal  in  the  reprganiza-* 
ti<MJ  of  the.  Portttguesearmyu  1  He  $fcrved  throughout  \h^  P^oinr 
sular  War  without  once  going  on  kaVe  ani(t  took  part  i^.niiM 
pitched.battdes  and  sieges,  Busaco^  Albueta,  Badajez,  SaUonau^i 
Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  the.  NiveUe^  the  Nive- &nd  Toutouse; 
He  was  promoted  madoTrgeneral  in  the  Poctugues^'aOKiFjltid 
colond  in  the  British  army  ixi  1813,  aJid  made  a  K-CB.  in 
J815.  He  remainedi  in  Portugal  until  i8i6,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned home  to  take  u|>  the  posts  0I  colonelof.  the  royal  stafi 
corps  and  d^uty  quarterinjiaster-getieral  ai  tbe  iHorsei  Guai;ds>. 
I)a.i8i9  be  became  major-general  and  10,1837  Ueutpnant-rg^^aji, 
F]Conai;r8i?9  he  wa$  colons  of  the  ^ist  Foot«  ,  •  .  rl 

Sir  .Benjamin  began  JWb  career  as  colonial  administrator  in 
1^20  when  he  was  made  governor  o£  AnitigUa. .  >  In  .18^  he  waa 
transferred  to  Denlerara  a^  JEssequibo,  then  in  a:  <jdsturbed 
Condition  owing  to  a  rising. lamong  the  slaves  oonsi^quent  OA 
thd  ema^pation  mqvemeut  in  Great  Britain.  D'Urb^n's  rule 
proved  successful)  and  vi  X83I  he  carried  out  the  aanalgajp^atiou 
of  Berbice  with  the  other  coun<iies,  the/^hole  forming  the  colony 
of  British  Guia^ia,  of  which.  Bf Urban  was  first  governor. ;  The 
ability  with  which  he  had  for  tiine.years  governed  a  community 
of  which  the  white  element  waa  largely  of  ]>utch  origin  Jed  to  \a!^ 
appointment  as  governor  of , Cape  Cotony..  He  assOmed  officci 
in  January  1834,  and  the  four  .y<eais;  during  which  he  held  .that 
post  were  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  South  Airica* 
They  witnessed  the  abolition  oi  slay^ry,:  the  establisfement  of  a 
legislatifve  council  and  munidpal  councils  in  Cape  Coloi^y,  the 
fir3t  great  Kaffir  war  and.  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Trek^ 
The /firmness  and  justice  of  his  administration  won  the  cordial 
support  x)f  the  British  and  Dutch  colonists^  The  greater  part  of 
;i.83S  "^vas  occupied  in  repelling!  an  unprovoked  invasion  of  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  c^iony  by  Xosa  Kaffirs..  To  protect  th0 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  profvince  Sir  Benjamin  extended  the 
boundary  of  the  colony  to  the  KJei  river  and  erected  military 
poata  in  the  district,  allowing  .the  Xoaato  remain  under  British 
supervision^.  Since  his  appointment  to  the  Cape  there  had  been 
a  dkange  of  ministry  in  England,  and  LordGlenc^g  had  become 
secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  the  second  Melbourne  administration; 
Prejudiced  against  any  e»teB»ion  of  British  authority  and 
lending  a.  ready  ear  to  a  small  but  influentia)  party  in  South 
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AfridBL,  Glendg  adopted  the  view  that  the  Kaffirs  had  been  the 
victims^ of  systematic  injustice.  In  a  momentous  despatch 
dated'  the  26th  of  December  1835  he  set  forth  his  views  and 
instructed  Sir  Benjamin  DUJrban  to  give  up  the  newly  annexed 
territory.  At  the  same  time  Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom^  Bart. 
(1792-1864),  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor  for  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  colony  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  home 
government/  in  which  the  Kaffir  chiefs  were  treated  as  being 
on  terms  of  full  equality  with  Europeans;  D'Urban  in  vain 
warned  Glendg  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  dedsion^ 
the  beginning  of  the  long  course  of  vadllation  which  wrought 
great  harm  to  South  Africa.  One  result  of  the  new  policy  was 
to  recreate  a  state  of  insecurity,  bordering  on  anarchy,  in  thei 
eastern  province,  and  this  condition  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Great  Trek  of  the  Dutch  farmers  which  began  in  1836.  In 
various  despatches  D'Urban  justified  his  position,  characterizing 
the  Trek  as  due  to  '^  insecurity  of  life  and  property  occasioned 
by  the  recent  measures,  inadequate  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  the  slaves,  and  despair  of  obtaining  recompense  for  the 
ruinoTis  losses  by  the  Kaffir  invasion."  (See  'further  Sooth 
Africa:  History^  and  Cape  Colony:  History,)  But  Glendg 
was  not  to  be  convinced  by  any  argument,  however  cogent, 
and  in  a  despatch  dated  the  ist  of  May  1837  he  informed  Sir 
Benjamin  that  he  had  been  relieved  of  office.  D'Urban,  however, 
remained  governor  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  Sir  George 
Najrfer,  in  January  1838. 

During  his  governorship  Sir  Benjamin  endeavoured  to  hdp 
the  British  settlers  at  Port  Natal,  who  in  1835  named  thdr 
town  D'Urban  (now  written  Durban)  in  his  honour,  but  his 
suggestion  that  the  district  should  be  occupied  as  a  British 
possession  was  vetoed  by  Lord  Glenelg.  Though  no  longer 
in  office  D'Urban  remained  in  South  Africa  until  April  1846. 
In  1840  he  was  made  a  G.C.B.,  and  in  1842  declined  a  high 
military  appointment  in  India  offered  him  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
In  January  1847  he  took  up  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
Canada,  and  was  still  in  command  at  the  time  of  his  death  at 
Montreal  on  the  25th  of  May  1849. 

DURBAN*  the  prilicipal  seaport  and  largest  dty  of  Natal, 
South  Africa,  the  harbour  being  known  as  Port  Natal,  in  29^  $2' 
48^  S.  3!^  42'  49'  £.  It  is  6810  m.  from  London  via  Maddra 
and  7785  via  Suez,  823  m.  by  water  E.N.E.  from  Ckpe  Town  and 
483  m.  by  rail  S.S.E.  of  Johannesburg.  Pop.  (1904)  67,842, 
€if  whom  31,302  were  whites,  15,631  Asiatics  (chiefly  British 
Indians),  18,929  natives  and  1980  of  mixed  race.  From  its 
situation  and  tiie  character  of  its  buildings  Durban  is  one  of  the 
finest  dties  in  So\ith  Africa.  The  climate  is  generally  hot  and 
ibunnd,  but  not  imhealthy.  Although  neariy  half  the  citizens 
are  British,  the  large  number  of  Indians  ^igaged  in  every  kind 
of  work  gives  to  Durban  an  oriental  aspect  possessed  by  no  other 
town  in  South  Africa.  The  towli  is  built  on  the  £.  side  of  a  bay 
(Durban  Bay  or  Bay  of  Natal),  the  entrance  to  which  is  marked 
on  the  west  by  a  bold  cliff,  the  Bluff,  whose  summit  is  195  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  oa  the  east  by  a  low  sandy  spit  called  the 
Point.  The  dty  extends  f^om  the  Point  along  the  side  of  the 
bay  and  also  for  son^  distance  ailong  the  coast  of  the  Indiaji 
Ocean,  and  stretches  inland  to  a  range  of  low  hills  caUed  the 
Berea: 

The  chief  streets,  Smith,  West  and  Pine,  are  in  the  lower 
town,  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  bay.  They  contain  the 
principid  publi<(^  boildings,  warehouses  and  shops,  the  Berea 
being  a  residential -cfuarter.  Of  the  three  streets  mentioned/West 
Street,  the  central  thoroughfare,  is  the  busiest.  In  its  centre 
ane  the  public  gardens;  in  which  is  a  handsome  block  of  buildings 
in'  the  Renaissance  style,  built  in  1906--1908  at  A  cost  of  over 
£300,000,  containing  the  town  hall,  municipal  offices,  public 
Ubrary,  ihusetim  and  art  gallery.  The  art  gallery  holds  many 
pictures  of  the  modem  British  school.  Opposite  the  munidpal 
buildhigs  are  the.  post  and  telegraph  offices^  a  fine  edifice  (built 
188X-1885)  with  a  clock  tower  164  ft  high.  The  post  office 
formerly  served  as  town  haU.  In  Hne  Street  is  the  Central 
railway  station  and  the  spacious  Market  House.  Among:  the 
churdies  ^  Cyprian^s  (Angti^),  in  Smith  Street,  has  a  band-^ 


some  chanoeL-  The  Roman  Cathcdic  cathedral  is  a  fine  building 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  town  possesses  several  parks,  one,  the 
Victoria  Park,  facing  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  part  of  the  town 
is  laid  out  with  pleasure  grounds  and  esplanades'. .  The  botanic 
gardens,  in  the  upper  town,  contain  a  very  fine  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  semi-tropical  trees.  Above  the  gardens  is 
the  observatory.  There  is  a  fine  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  by 
Hamo  Thosnycroft,  R.A.,  in  the  public  gardens,  and  a  memorial 
to  Vasco  da  Gama  at  the  'Point.  There  is  an  extensive  S3rstem 
of  electric  trams.  Another  favourite  means  of  conveyance  is 
by  rickshaw,  the  runners  being  Zulus.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  mimicipality  which  owns  the  water  and  electric  lightiog 
supplies  and  the  tramway  system.  The  sanitary  services  are 
excellent.  The  main  water-^supply  is  the  Umlaas  river,  which 
enters  the  ocean  10  m.  S.  of  the  port.  The  munidpal  valuation, 
which  is  based  on.  capital  value,  was  £9,494,400  in  1909,  the 
rate,  including  water,  being  2}d.  in  the  £^ 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  obstructed  by  a  formidable 
sand  bar,  but  as  the  result  of  dredging  operations  there  is  now 
a  minimum  depth  of  water  at  the  opening  of  the  channd  into 
the  bay  of  over  30  ft.,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  over  33  ft. 
The  width  of  the  passage  betw^n  the  Bluff  and  the  Point  is 
450  ft.  From  the  foot  of  the  Bluff  a  breakwater  extends  over 
2000  ft.  into  the  sea,  and  paralld  to  it,  starting  from  the  Point, 
is  a  pier.  The  harbour  is  landlocked,  and  covers  7}  sq.  m. 
Much  of  this  area  is  shoal  water,  but  the  accommodation  avail- 
able was  largdy  increased  by  the  removal  during  1904-1908  of 
24,000,000  tons  of  sand.  The  port  has  over  3  m.  of  wharfage. 
It  possesses  a  floating  dock  capable  of  lifting  a  vessd  of  8500 
tons,  a  floating  workshop,  a  patent  slip  for  small  craft,  hydraulic 
cranes,  &c.  The  minimum  depth  alongside  the  quays  at  low 
water  is  23  ft.,  increased  at  places  to  over  30  ft.  The  prindpal 
wharves,  where  passengers,  mails  and  general  merchandise  are 
landed,  are  along  the  Point.  On  l^e  oppodte  side  at  the  foot  of 
the  Bluff  land  has  been  redaimed  and  extensive  accommodati<Mi 
provided  for  ships  coaling.  At  CongeU^  at  the  N.£.  end  of  the 
harbour  some  65  acres  of  land  were'  redaimed  during  1905—1906, 
and  wharves  built  for  the  handling  of  heavy  and  bulky  goods 
such  as  timber  and  corrugated  iron.  Here  also  are  situated 
warehouses  and  railway  works.  The  port  is  defended  by  batteries 
armed  with  modem  h^vy  guns.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  almost 
coext^msive  with  the  foreign  trade  of  Natal. 

jffM/ary.— The  early  history  of  Durban  is  dosely  identified 
with  that  of  the  colony  of  Natal.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
by  white  men  in  the  bay  was  made  by  Englishmen  in  1824,  when 
Lieutenant  F.  G.  Farewell,  R.  N.,  and  about  ten  companions 
went  thither  from  Cape  Town  in  the  brig"  Salisbiuy,"  from  which 
circumstance  the  island  in  the  bay  gets  its  name.  In  1835  &  town- 
ship was  laid  out  and  the  colonists  gave  it  the  name  of  DlJrban, 
in  honoTU:  of  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  then  governor  of  Cape 
Colony.  At  this  time  a  mission  church  was. built  on  the  heights 
Overlooking  the  bay  by  Captain  Alien  Gardner,  R.N.,  who  named 
the  hfll  Berea  in  gratitude  for  support  received  from  the  settlers^ 
whom  he  found  "imore  noble  than  those  of  "  Zuhiland — Dingaan 
having  rdused  to  allow  the  captain  to  start  a  mission  among  his 
people.  Ftom  Deceniber  1838  to  December  1:839  a  small  British 
military  force  was  stationed  at  the  port.  On  its  recall  the  little 
settlement  wAs  taken  possession  of  by  Dutch  emigrants  from  the 
Cape,  who  had  defeated  the  Zulu  king  Dingaan,  and  who  the  year 
before  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay  had  formed  ah  encampment, 
Kangela  Oook-out),  the  present  Congella.  The  Dutch  claimed 
independence,  and  on  the  block-house  at*  Durban  hoisted  the 
flag  of  the  "  Republic  of  Natalia.'*  In  1842,  however,  a  British 
militaty  force  reoccupied  Dtu'ban,  and  on  the  r5th  of  July  of 
that  year  a  treaty  was  signed  in  hich  the  Dutch  recognised 
British  sovereignty  (see  further  Natal:  Historyi.  Ftom  that 
date  Durban,  though  hot  the  seat  of  government,  became  the 
principal  town  in  Natal.  In  1850  there  were  500  white  in- 
habitants, ilnd  in  1853  ^^  town  was  granted  municipal  goyem- 
meklt.  The  first  mayor  was  Mr  George  Cato  (c".  18^0-1893),  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers in  Natal.  In  i'86b  a  railway  from  th^  Point 
to  the  towu)  the  firdt  railway  in  South  Africa,  was  opened.    The 
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discoveryaf  tbegoU^mibes  on  tlie  Rasuob  greiulgrliiopeased  the 

impoitance  of  the  port^  and  renewed  effortsweie  inade  to  i»mbve 

the  bar  whkh  obstraoted  the  entrance  to  the  bay*:    The  ^arboui^ 

Board,  which  was  fonned  in  i88x  and  esaaed  to  ^xist'  m  iS^sy 

effected,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr  Hany  £scoiiiibe;.enonpous 

improvements  in  the  pQrt-**-qn  which  the  pf  o^parity.  of  'Burbau 

is  dependent.    But  it  was  not  untiL^  1904  that  the  iaarmy  was 

deepened  sufiiciently  to  allow  mail  ateameta  of  the  largest  class 

to  enter  the  harbour.    The  growth  of  the  port  as  illustrated  hiy 

customs  receipts  is  shown  in  the  incroase  irom^5o,o6D  in  i&So 

to  £98^  ,000  in  1904.    In  1846  the  customs  revenue  n^as  returned 

at  £3510- 

See  DwbasK  Fifty  Years*  Municipal  HisiM^,  compiled  fbr  the 
corporation  by  W.  r.  M«  Henderaoa,  AsaU  Towq,  Clerk  (Durb$A« 
1904);  G.  Russell,  History  of  Old  Durban  [to  1860]  (Durban,  1899). 

IKJRBAA,  a  tenn  in  India  for  a  court  or  levee;  from  the  Persiaii 
darbw,  A  durbar  may  be  either  a  coitecii  for  administering 
afiairs  <A  state,  or  a  purely  ceremonial  gathering;  In>  the  former 
sense  the  native  mleis  of  India,  in  the  past,  like  the  aaair  of 
Afghanistan  to*day,  received  visitors  and  conducted  businesain 
durbar.  A  durbar  is  the  executive  council  of  a  Had  ve  stateu  In  the 
latter  sense  the  word  has  oome  to  be  applied  to  .great  cere-* 
monial  gatherings  likel  Lord  Lytton'sdurioai  for  the^prddamatioti 
ai  the  queen  empaess  in  India  in  1877,  or  the  DelM  durbar  of  1903J 

DOREN*  a  town  of  Germany,  in  die  Prufisian  Rhine  provinoev 
on  the  right  bank  ok  the  Roer,  19  m.  K  fromAix^la^ChapeUeon 
the  main  line<^  rajlway  to  Cologne.  -  >  Pop.  -(xgo^)  29,0701  .  Itihaa 
two  Protestant; and  sue  Roman  Oatholic  churches,  among;  the 
latter  the  Gothic  St  Annakirche,  said  to  contaipi  a'pokrtion  ol  the 
head  of  theaaint,  to  the  shrime  oi  which  fnqUenitipflUpriifaages  aloe 
made.  There  are  several  high»grade  schoolsy  monuments  toi  tihe 
emperor  William  I.,  Bismarck  and  Moltkfe,  and,.in  the:town<-hallt 
a  collectkm  of  antiquities.  It  is  the  seat  of  con^derable  manu^ 
factures,  notably  doth,  papery  flaz-4pnmuig/caijpety. artificial 
wool,  sugar,  iron  wares  and  needles; 

Diiren  derives  its  name,  not,  as  was  at  one  timebdieved,  fromi 
XbibMaircoduFuinoi  the  Ubii,  mentioned  in  Tacitus,  but  from  the 
Dura  or  Duria^  assenlblies  held  by  the  Camlifigiains  -in  the  8th 
century.  It  received  dvic  rights  eaxly  in  the-  13th  centtiry. 
Hypothecated  by  the:emperor  Frederick  II.  to  Count  William  of 
JiUich^  it  became  iiM^rporated  with  the  duchy  of  thai  name^  and 
with  it  passed  td  Prussia  in  x8i6. 

DURBNB  (i*2*4*5  tetramethyl  benzene)  CiI]«(CHt)4)  a  hydros 
carbon  which  has  been  recogniaed  as  a  constituent  of  coal-tar. 
It  may  be  prepaored  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  on  brom-' 
pseudocumene*  or  4*6  dibrom  metazylene^  in  1  the  pt^esence  of 
sodium;  or  by  the  action  of  methyl  chloride  <m  tduene^  m.  the 
presence  of  anhydrous  aluminium  chlcMidej  It  crystaiUizes  in 
plates,  having  a  camph6r4ike  smell,  mdting  at.  79*^^  C^  and 
boiling  at  189-1911^  C.  It  is  easily  soluble,  in  alcoboi,  ether  and 
bcsnaene^  and  sublimes  t  dowiy  at  ordinary  temperature^  On 
oxidation  with  chromic  add  mixture,  it  is  completdy  decomposed 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  add;  nitric  ;add  o^diies  it  to 
duryhc  and  cumidic  adds  [Cim*(CHt)r(C(X>H)s). 

PORER*  ALBRBGHT  (1471-1^28),  German  painter,  :draught»- 
man  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Nuremberg  on  thier  2xst  of  May 
X47 1.  His  family  was  not  of  Nuremberg  desert,  but  came  from 
the  village  of  Eytas  in  Himgary.  The  name,  however,  is  Gemuny 
and  the  family  device-*-an  open  dooor-^points  to  an  original 
form  TfafLrer,  meaning  a  maker  of  doors  or  carpenter;  •  Albrecht 
Dilrer  the  elder  was  a  goldsmith  by  trade,  ^and  settled  soon 
after  the  n&iddle  of  the  1 5th  century  in  Nurembeig.  He  served' 
as  assistant  under  a  master-goldsmith  of  the  dty,  Hieronymus 
Hcdper,  and  in  1468  married  his^maater's  daiighter  BaHbara,  the 
bridegroom  bdng  forty  and  the  bride  "filteen  years  of  age.  They 
had  dghteen  children,  of  ivhom  Albpecht  wasthe  secohd.  The 
elder  Diirer  was  an  esteemed  traftflnan  abd  pious  dtieeit^' 
sometimes,  as  was  datunll,  straitened  irkmeans  by  the' pressure  of 
his  numerous  progeny.  His  famous  son  writes  withie  verence  and 
affBction  ol  bdth  parents,  and  has  left,  a  touching  navrative  of 
thdr  death'bed  hours.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  his  father 
twice,  first  in  1490,  next  in  1497.     The  former  of  these  is  in  the 


Uffid  «t-Flb#ence;  of  the  Uttcar,  four  versioos '^^aostj  that  in  the 
National  Gallery/ (fohaeriy;  in  the  Adiburton^Nortliamptte 
ccQlettibns)  having  the  best  claim  to'origibality.^ 

The*  youi^  Albrecht 'was  his  father's  favourite  son.  ''My 
father,^'  he  writes,  ''took  spedal  delight  in*  me.  Seeing  thit  1 
was  kDdnstri^us  in  workingand  learning,  he  put -^me  to  school; 
said  when  I  had  learned  to  read.aiid  write>  he  took  me  home  ^rom 
sch<>olaiid  taught  me  the  goldsrxiith 's  trade."  By  andby  the  boy 
found  Inmsdl  drawn  by  prefei^ee  foeon  goldsmith's  iwork  to 
paantixig;  his  father,  alter  some  hesitarion  on  the  score  of  the 
time  already  spent  in  learning  the  lonner  trade,  gave  way  aadi 
iq^rentioed  him  for  three  years,  at  the^ge  of  fif  teenand  a  half,  to 
the  principal  painter  of  the  town,  Michael  Wolgemut*  Wdlgraxiut 
furnishes  a  comfdete  type  of  *  the  German  paintea;  of  that'  age. 
At  the  head  of  a  large  shop  with  many  asBistants,  his  business  was 
to  turn  out,  genemUy  for  a  small  price,  devotional  [Pieces  conv- 
missioned  by  mercantile  oocpocations  or  private  persons  to 
decorate  their  chapejs  in'  the  chufchea*-'th&  preference  bdhg 
usually  for  semes  of  the  Passion,  or  lor.  toitutes  and  martyrdoms 
of  the  saints.  In  such  work  the  paintem  of  Upper  Germany  at 
this  time,'  wosking  in  the  spirit  of  the  late  Gothic  style  just 
before. the  dawn  of  the  Renai8San€e,rshoiiir  considerablle  tectinical 
attaixunents,  with  a  love  of  quaint  costumes  and  rich  draperies 
crumpled  in  oompMcated  angular  folds,  soqie  feehng  lor  romance 
in  landscape  backgrounds,  none  at  all  for  dearness  or  balance  in: 
composition,  and  in  the  attitudes  .and  >e(xpressions  of  their  over^^ 
crowded  figures  a  degree  i  of  gDotdsqueness- and  exaggeration 
amoiunting  often  to  undesigned  carioatuie.  .•Theore  wercalsc^) 
produced  in  the  workshop  of  Wolgemut^as  in  that  df  other-artisti- 
draftsmen  oi  his. town,  a  great  numbei!  of  wxiodcuts  for  book; 
illustration..  We  cannot  with  certainty  identify  lany  ai  thisse  aa 
beins  by  the  'prentice  hand  of  the  young  IHiser.  Authentic 
drawings  done  by  him  in  boyhood,  hbwevery«xistv  induding  one 
in  sflver*point  of  his  own  likeness  at  the  age  ol  thirteto  in  the 
Albertina  at  Vienna,  and  others  of  two  or*  three  jwars  later  in  the. 
print  room  at  Berlin,  at  the  British  Mt^tHm  and  at  Bremen. 

In  the  school  of  Wolgemut  IHlrer  learned  much,  by  his  own^ 
account,  biut  suffered  not  a. little  from  the  roughness ' of  hia 
companions.  At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  in  14^0  he.eatered 
upon  the  usual  course  of  iiB?7€h^*-iheWanderf£ihre — of  a  Gerolan* 
yotitb.  ■  'Theirdiriecrion  we  caimot  retrace  with  certainty.  There, 
had  been  no  one  at  Nuremberg  skilled  enough  in  the  art  of 
metal^engravizig  to  teach  it  him  to  muoh.i]iarpose,  and  it  had  at 
one  time  been  his  father's  intention  to  apprentice  him  to  Martin 
Schongauer  (A  Cohnar,  the  moat  refined  and  accomplished 
German  peinter-CTgraver  of  his-  time.'  But  aftei;  tkaivdling  two 
gears' in  various  parts  of  Gennany,  Where  we  are  imable  to  follow 
hitn,  the  young  Dtixer  arrived  at  C61mar  in  1490,  oidy  to  find 
that  Schongauer  had  died  the  previous  yeakr.  '  He '  was  recdved 
kindly  by  threebrothiursbf  >the  deceased  master  estfabhshed  there, 
and  afterwards,  still  in  1492^  by 'a  fourth  brother  at  BaseL 
Undter  them  he  esridentiy  had  9ome  practice  both  in  nietaW 
engraving  and  'in  f  umiihing  designs  for  the  woodcutter  J  There 
is  in  the  museum  at  Basd  a  wobd-blockof  St  Jerome  executed  by 
him  and  daboratiely  rigned  on  the  back  irith  his  name.  Thiswas 
used  in  an  edition  of  Jerome's  letters  printed  in  the  same  dty  in 
the  same  year,  1492 .  >  Some  datios.  also maintalin  that  his  hand  is 
to  be  rbcognised  in  several  series  of  small  blocks  done  about  the 
same  date  or  soniewhat  later  lor  Ber^^iianai  and  other  printers  of 
Basd,  some  ol  them  being  iUustratiicms  td  Teredte  (whidii  were 
never  printed),  some  to  the  romance  of  the  RitUt  tofiv  Turm^  and 
sdme  to  the  3/'4iff^«i5i3l»jf  of  Sebastian  Btaiidt.<  >  But  the  prevailing 
opinion  is  against  this  c6njtctiire,  and  sees  in  th^se  designi  the 
work  not  of  a  strenluous  student  and  Searcher  suck  as  Dtretriwasy 
but  of  a  riper  aiid  morefacilie hand.workmgin  a  spirit  dl settiled 
routine.  Whether  the  young  Durer-s'stayat  Batel  was  long:  or 
short,  or  whether,  as'  haff  been  siq)p08ed,  be-  travelled  from  thsxe 
into  the  Low  Countries^  'it  ia  certain  that  in  the  eariypatrt  oi  •1494: 
he  was  working  at  Straissburg,,  and 'returned,  tot  Ids.  home  4Bt 
Nuremberg  immediately  after  Whitisiintide  in  that  year.  Of 
works  certainly  executed  by  hiin  during  his*  years  of  trcuvel  there 
are  epctant,  beddes  the  Basd  wood-block,  only  a  mnch^injured 
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pdrtiidit  of  himwtUf  very;findy«  dreasedand  in  the  first  bloooi  of  his 
admirahk  .mdidy  beauty,  dated  :i49jaiMl  originally  painted  on 
vellum  but  since  tiatasfemd' to  canvas  (this  is  the  portrait  of  the 
Fthx  Goldftchmid  coHectaon) ;  a  miniatuie  paiiiting  on  vellum 
dt  Vienna  (a  small  figure  of  the  ChUdXhrist);  and  scMlne  half  a 
dozen > drawings,; of  which  the.nlost  important  are. the  character^ 
istic  pen  portoait  of  hitnself  at  Erlangen^  with  a  Holy  Family  cox 
the  leVersei  much  in  the  manner  of  Schongauer;  another  Hbly 
Family  in  deani^' the  ( same  style  at  Berlin;  a  study  £rom  the 
female  nude  in  the  Bonnat  collection;  a  man  and  WQistani  01^ 
horseback  in  Berlin;  a  man  oh.horsebadk,  and  an  executioner 
about  to  behead  a  young  man,  at  the  British  Museum,  &Ci. 
These  dra'wings  all  isfaOw  Biiret  intent  above  ail  things  on  •  the 
sternly  accurate  delineation  of  uhgeneralized  individual  fodxisby 
means  of  stccmgly  accented  outline  )an4  shadings  curved,  some- 
what like  the  shadings  of  Martin  Schongauer's  engravings,  so  as 
to  follow  their  modellings  and  roundness. 
.'  Within  aiew  weeks  of  jhisxetum  (July  7th,  1494)  Durer  was 
married,  aooording  to  an  airangement  apparently,  made  between 
the  parents  during^  his  absence,  to  Agnes  Frey^  the.  daughter  of 
a'well-to-doi  merchant  of  the»city.  By  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  probably  feeling  the  incompleteness  of  the  artistic  training 
that  ^Qould  be  obtained  >  north  of  the  Alps,  he  must  have  taken 
advantage^  of.  some  opportunity,  :w3e  know  not  what,  to  make 
an  ezcursibn  of  some  months  to  Italy,  leaving  his  lately  married 
wife  at  Nuranberg.  The  evidehces  of  this  travel  (which;  are 
really,  incontestable,  though  -  &  small  minority  of  critics  still 
decline  to  admit  them)  consist  of  (i)  some  fine  drawings,  three 
of  them  dated  1494  aiid  others  imdated,  but  plainly  of  the  same 
tfane,  in  which  Durer  has.  copied;  <9a:  rather  boldly  tran^ted- 
mto  hi^  own  (ilothlc  and  German  style,  tw»  famous  engravingps  by 
Mantegn^,  a  number  of  the  "Taroochi''  prints  of  single'  figures 
which  'pass  erroneously,  tmd^r  thai  meter's  namey  and  pne  by 
yet  another. minor  master  of  the  Northrltalian  school;  with, 
another  drawing  dated  1495  and  plainly  copied  from  :a  lost 
original  by  Anlbonio  PoBaiuolo,  and  yet  another  of  an  infant 
Christ  copied  in  114^5  from  Lorenso  di  Credit  from'wholn  also 
Dtirer  took  a.naotivefoc  the  composition  of  one  of  his.  earliest 
Madoomas;  {a}  several  landscajie  drawings  done  in  the- passes 
of  Tirol 'and>  the  Trentino^  which  tedmically  will  not  fit  in  wit^ 
any  other  period  of  hss.work;  and  furnish  a  dear  record  otf  his 
having  crossed'  the  Alps  about-  thds.  date;  (5)  two  ov.  thtee 
drawings  of  1  the  qostui]ties:  of-  Venetian  courtesans, .  iwhidh  he 
could 'not:  have  made  aqy  where,  but  in  rVeziice  itself,*  and  one  of 
whiic^  is  used  la  his  great  woodcut  Apocaljrpse  series;  of  1408; 
(4)  9' g^beisil  preoccupation  which,  he  shows  for  some  yeass 
from  this  •dater.with  ithe  problems  of  the  female  niide^  treated 
ih'  a  manner. for-  whioh>'  ItAly  duly -coudid. have  set  hikn.ithe 
Example;  -aiid  .(5)  the  clear  implidutiont contained  in  >k)  letter 
written  fiehi;  Venioe  in  1506  that. he  had  beet  there  ik^ady 
eleveti  yeaia^ibefote;' when  things,  he- says; > pleased  him  miich. 
whiohatithb  tfo»^  of  iwq^timg  please  hinii  lid  mor^.  ,5dme  timd 
in  X405  Dtirar  ihust  haveiretuETied'frQm  this  first  Italian  jbumey 
to  hk  home  in- Nnrdmberg,' where  hC'Seeins  t6  havelived^  wathout 
furtheii  change  4ir  removal,  in>  thie  active  practice  of  his' art  for 
the/nexttenyc^rs^  ■  :..=.,/''« 

The  hour  when  Ditoer^  -.  the  typical  artist  of  the  German  nation, 
attained  maturity  was  ^ne^of  <  the  mo^t  pregnant  in  the -history 
of  his  race.  It  was  thexrisis,  in  northern  Europe,  of  the  transla- 
tion bet#eeii*the'jiiiddle  ages  and  our  own.  The  ^awak^ning 
of  Germany <  at  tfae.lt.enBis6anoe  was  not,  Mke  the  Awakening  of 
Italy  a  genefatioki  or  two^cHrher^'a  inbvement  almost  exclusively. 
intellectuaL  It  was  indeed  ifirom  Italy  that  the  races  of  the  nortlt 
cajught>  the  knpialse  crf'intefiectual  fifeedom,  tibe  spirit  of  science 
dud  cariosity,  the  eager  retrospect  towards  'the  classic  past{ 
but  joined  .-With  >fhese/in  Germatiywas  a  inoral  inipalse  which 
was  her  owik,  a  craving*  after  truth  and  right,  a  rebelBon  against 
i^piritnal  tyranny  ajid  comiptionr-^the  Renaissanoe  was  big  in 
t^  Mxrth,  as  it  wah  not  in  the  south,  .with  a  Reformation  to  comeJ 
The  art  of;  printing  had  beeA  invented  in  good  time  to  helj) 
and 'hasten  the  new  movement  of  men's  minds.  Nor  was  it  by 
fhfi-4'^^t^>on-af  ir^mtten  ideas  only-  that  the  "new  act  supplied 


the  meatts^ofpopulanenlightenilDent.  AIouq^  with  Nirard^pdnting, 
or  indeed;  iii  advancer  of  it,  there  had  sprung  into  use  another 
kind  lalt  printing,  pictiure^printing,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
euigraving.,  Just  tas  books  were  the  meads .  of  mtiltq>fying, 
cheapening  and  diAseminfetinfe  ideas,  so  engravings  on  coffer 
oir  wood  werei  the  mieans  of  multiplying^  cheapening  and  dis- 
seminating images  which  gave  vividness  to  the  ideas^  or  served^ 
fox  those  ignorant  of  lettersy  in  their  stead.  Technically  one 
of  these  arts,  that  lof  iline-eng^viog  on  copper,  spxkn^  from  the 
craft  of  the  goldsmith  and  metal-chaser;  While  that  of  wood- 
engraving  ^urang  from  the  craft  6f  the  prihtei^  of  pattern-blocks 
and  playing  cards.  The  engraver  on  metal  habitually  cut  his 
OThi-de^igtis,  and  betif^een  the  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and  the 
paintet '  ther^  had  always  been  a  close  alliance,  both  being 
habitually  ^^ercised  by  persons  of  the  same  family  knd  some- 
times by  one  and  the'  same  person;  so  that  there,  wiiaiio  lack 
of  hands  readyvtrained  for  the  new  cro,ft  which  required  of  the 
man  who'  practised  it  that  he  should  desigifL  like  a  painter  and 
cut  metal '  like  a  goldsmith.  Designs  intended  to  be  cut  on 
wood,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  drawn  'by  the  artist  on 
the  blbck  and  handed  over  for  cutting  to  4t  class  of  workmen — 
Farmschneidmr  01  £m/ina/^r*^iespedally  devoted  to  thatindustiy. 
Both  i  kinds-  of  engraving  soon  canie  to  be  in  great  dftmand. 
Independently  of  tbe  illustration  of  written,  or  printed  books, 
for  which  putjxuse  woodcuts  were  almost  eKdusivdy  used, 
separate  dhgraviiifgS'^r  sets  of  engravings  in  both  kinds  were 
prodiiced,  the  mored&nely  wrought  aind  mose  expensive,  appealing 
es^dally  to  the  mdre  educated  dassfes,  on  coppisr^  the  bolder, 
siuipler  and  cheaper  on  wood;  and  both  kinds  found  a  ready 
sale  at  all:  tbe  markets,  fairs  and*  church  festivals  of  the  land. 
Subjects  10I1. popular 'devotion  predominated.  Figures  of  the 
Virgin' and 'Chiidyol  the  ai!>6^1es  .and  evahgelists,  the  fathers 
of  the  Churchy  the  saints land  martyis,  with  iUustmtionB  of  sacred 
history^  and  ^the- Appdalyf)iie/  were  supplied  in  endless  repetitioD 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  jiious  and  8imple'«iinded  people. 
But  to  these  were- cluickly  added  subjects  of  alkgory^  of  dasskal 
kdrning^  of'  witchcraft'  and-  superstition  and  of  daily  life; 
scenes  fof  <  the  paribuc  and  iihe  doister,  o£  the>  shop,  the  field,  the 
market  and;  the  bamp;.and  lai^tly  portraits  offaahous  men, 
with:  'scbn^S'  of '  court.  Uf ei  and  princely,  pageant  <  and*  ceremony. 
Thus  theinewia'rt  ^came  ii  mirror  of  *al|i»st  all  the  life  and 
thoughts  of  the  age.  The  genius  of  Albrecht  Diii-er  cannot  be 
rightly  estimated'with0nt  taking  into  account  th^  '  posllion 
winch  the' arts  of -engraving  oh- metal  and  t>n.  wood  t  thus  held  in 
the  culture' of  tMstime.  He  was  indeed  jbrofe^sionallyand  in 
the  first  ple|ce>a- painter ;i but  tfarougbout  his  career's. great,  and 
on  the  whole  the  most  isuccessful,  partof  has  induitiy  tvas  devoted 
to  draw&ng.pn  the  block- for  the  .'woodcutteri  or  engraving^  with 
hnow^handpncGfiper.  .  Thetownof-Niirembergin-Fninconiaj 
in  the;  iige .  iof '  Diirer^s  -  ieariy  mtanhoed j '  was '  a  favourable  home 
for  the  growth  rand  exercise  of  his  powers.  .  Of  the  fiee  ]nq>eiial 
cities  .of  cedtral  Gieianany,  none  had  a-  greater  historic  fame  or  a 
moie  settled  and  >  patriotic  govemmentw:  None  was  more  the 
favourite  of  the;  emperors,  nor -the  seat-  of  a*  inors  active  and 
fioudshxiig  commerce^  Nuremberg  was  l&^  dHef>  riialt  for  the 
merchandise  that'came  to  central  Europe  from  the  east  through 
Venice  and  over  the  passes  of  Tirol.  •■  She  held  not  only  a  close 
commercial  intercourse,  but  also  a  closet  ihteUectual  intercourse, 
with  Italy:  Without  being  so. forward  as  the  rival  city  of  Augs- 
bdrg-  to  embrace  the*  architectural  f^sfaionsAif  the  Italian  renais* 
sance--*^ntinuing,  ihdeed^  to  be  profotmdly  imbued  with  the 
old  and  homd^  Germail  burlier  spirit,  and  to>  wear,,  in  a  degree 
which  timd  has  iiot Veiy  much  iin^iaired  even  yet,  the  quttintness 
of  the.  old'  Germiapiidvic.  aspeot^^he-had  imported'  before  the 
dose  of  the  1 5th!  century  a  fair  share  df  the  new  kaming  of  Italy, 
and  nutnbered  among  h^r  citi^ns  distinguished  humanists  like 
Hartmann  Schedel,.  Sefaaild  >  Schrbier,  Willibaid  Pirkheiinerand 
Conrad  G^ltes.  •  From  associates  like  these  B^rer  4X>uld  imbibe 
the  spirit  of  R^naissaatce  culture  and  research;  but  the -external 
aspects  and  ardstio  traditions  whiih  suriuunded  him  were  purely 
Gothic,  and  the:  had  to  work,  out  if  or  himself  th^  ityleand  form- 
bdiguage  ^  to  express  what  was  in  him. ;  During  the  first  sevco 
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oT.e^t  yiean  of  Jub!  settled  life 'in  his  mtive  city  from  1495/ 
he  betmys  a  conflict  of  aitislic  tendencicB  as  well  as  no  small 
sense. of  ^idtiial  stxain  and: strife.  His  finest  -work  in  this 
period  was  that  whidi- he.  provided  for  the  woodcutter^  After 
some  half-dooen  Biiscelhineous'  single  prints — ''Samson  and 
the  Lbn/'  the  ''AnnnndaticMi/'  the  "Ten  Thousand  Martyrs^" 
the  "Knight  and  Men^^t-arms/'  the  ''Men^  Bath/'  &c.--he 
undertook  and  by  1498  completed  his  fanous  series  of  sixteen 
great  designs  lor  the  Apocalypse.  The  narthem  naand  had  long 
dwelt  with  eagerness  on  these  phantasmagoric  mysteries  of  things  ^ 
toxome^ and  among  the  ctarliest  bdock-'booka printed' in  Germany' 
is  an  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  with  rude>  figttres^  Founding 
htmitalf  to  some  extent  on  Uie  traditionai  motives,  Diirer  con-* 
ceived  and  carried -out  a  set  of  designs  in  which  the  <|uaiitieB 
of  the  German  late  Gothic  sfyle,  its  rugged  strength  and  restless 
vehemence,  its  bve  of  ^larfed  losms,  writhing  actions  and 
agitated  lines,  are  fpaed  by^  the  fire  of  the  young  master's  i^irit 
into  vital  combination  with  something  of  the  majestic  power 
and  classic  severity  idhch  he  had^stei  and  admired*  in  the  works' 
of  Mantegna*  Of  a  little  later  date,  and  of  almost  as  fine  a 
quality,  are  the  first  seven  of  a  large  series  of  woodcuts  knowii 
as  the  Great  Passion;  and  a  little  later  again  (probably  after 
1500),  a  series  of  eleven  subjects  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  of 
saints  singly  or  in  gnrapsr  then,  towards  i504**z'505,'  dome. the 
first  seventieen  of  a  'set  iUustnUing  the  life  of  the  Virgin :  neither 
these  nor  the  Gxeat  Passion  were  published  tiU!  several  years 
hLter. 

In  oopper-'engraving  Dtirer  was  at  -the  same  time  diligently 
traiaing  himself  to  develbp  the  methbds  pmctised  by  Martin. 
Sohoagauer  and  earlier  mastcfs-an!to-one  surbahde  lor  his'own. 
self-expression.  He  attempted  no  subjects  at  allioonunessttrate 
with,  those  of  his  great  woodcuts,  but  contented  himself  for  the 
most  part  wi^b  Madonnas,  ainf^e  figures  of  scriptuve  or  of  the< 
saints,  some  nude  -mythoiogies  of  a  kind'  wholly  new  in  northern 
art  and  founded  upon  the^  impreasmns  received  ih  Italy,  and 
groups,  sometiDi€9  bosder]Big>  on- the  satirical,  of  humble  folk  and 
peasants.!  In  the  earliest  of  the  Madonnas,  the  '*  Virgin  with  the 
Diago&-fiy ''  (t495r^i4C)6);,  Diirer  has  thrbwii  something  of  his. 
own  rug0(d  energy  into  a  4?aig|i;  o£  the  tiaditionfU  Scfaongauer 
type.  In  examples  of  a  iew  yreaia  latery  like  the  "  Virgfai  with' 
the  Monkey/'  Uie  design  1  of  Mother,  and  Child  clearly  betraysi 
the  influence  of  Italy  and  spepfitally  of  Lorenzo  di:  CrediJ 
The  subjects. el  the  ''Prodsgad  Soh"  and  ''St  Jerome  in  the 
Wilderness r  he  on  the  other  hand  treats  in  an; almost  purefy 
northcni  spirit.  In  the  nudes  of.  the  next  four  pr  &ye  yeara> 
which  included  a  ''St  Sebastian,"  the  ^xiaOled  ''Four  WiUhes'' 
(1497),  the  "Dream''  or"Temptati(m,''.tbfr.^'&ape.ol  Amy^ 
mome,^'  and  the  '.'JeakNisy"  or  "Gireat  Hercxdes,"  Venetian^ 
Paduan,  and  Florentine  memories,  are  found/ in.  the  treatment 
of  the.  human  form,  competing  somewihkt  uncon^ortsibly  with, 
his  own  inherited  Gothic  and  northern. inatincts.  ?  In  these  early 
engravinga  the  highly-wrought  landscape  backgix>undsv  wlien»- 
ever  th^r  occur.,  are  general^  the  most  satisfying  feature.  This 
feature  riches  a  climax. of  beauty  -and  .eiaboTation  in  the. large 
print  of "  St  Eustace  ajui  the  Stag,"  while  the  figures  and  animals 
remain  still  somewhat  cramt>ed  and  immature.  '  In  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  the  i6th  century,  we  find  Dttrer  in  his  graved •» 
work  stiU  contending  with  the  problems  of  the  nude^  btit  now 
with  added  power,  though  by  methods  which  in  different  subjects 
contrast  curiously  with  one  another^  Thus  the  "  Nemesis,'^ 
belonging  probably  to  1503,  is  a  marvellously  wrought .  piefce 
of  quite  uaifiinching  realism  in  the  rendering,  of  a  common  type 
of  mature,  muscular,  unshapely  German  womanhood.  The 
conception  and  attributes  of  the  figure  ^n  taken,  as  has  lately 
been  recognized,  from  a  description,  in  ^the  "  Manto  "  of  Politian: 
the  goddess,  to  whose  shoulders  are  appended  a  pair  of  huge 
wings,  stands  like  Fortune  on  a  revolving  ball,  holding  th^ 
emblems  of  the  cup  and  bridle,  and  below  her  feet  is  spread 
a  rich  landscape  of  hill  and  valley.  In  the  "  Adam  and  Eve  " 
of  the  n^xt  year,  we  find  Dtirer  treating  the  human  form  in  an 
entirely  opposite  manner;  constructing  it ^  that  k,  on  principles 
of  abstract  geometrical  proportion.    The  Venetian  painteiv 


etcher^  Jaxxtpt  6t-  Bairbafli,.  whom  IMlrer  had  aU^dy,  it=  would' 
secdi,  -met  m<  Venice  in  1494^^495,  and  by  the  'example  of  whose* 
engravings. he  bad' ahwadiy  beeit  much  Influenced,. came  tx^  setxle- 
for  a>  while  in  Mvrcmberg  in  r  joow  He  was  cbnvenant  to  somtt 
eidteiit  with  the  new  sciences  of  pempecth^e,  anatomy  and' 
propottion^  which  had  •  been' malring  thek  wayfor  yearspast  ini 
Italy,'and  from  him  it^isjlik^ly  that  Dtirer  received  the  fsapulse 
to>  similar  studies  and  speculntions.  At  any  Tate  a  whole  sdries* 
of  esttknt  drawings  enablei  us  to  trace  the  German  gcaduatly' 
working  out  his  own  id^as  <fi  a  cation  of  human  proportion  ia* 
the  imposition  of  his  famous  engraving  of  '^Adaik  land  £ve'^ 
(1504);  which  at  first,  as  a  drawing  in  the<  British  'Museum* 
proves,  had  been  intended  to  be  an  ApoJIo  and  Diana  conceived. 
on  lines  sdmewhat  similar  ta  one  of  Barbari's.  The<  drama-  of' 
the  subject  has  in  this  instance  not  interested  him  at  all,  but  only 
the  forms  and  designs  •of  die  figures,  the  realization  of  the  quality 
of  flesh  soriaces  by  the  aobtlest  use  4yf  the  graving-tool  known; 
to  him,  and  the  rendering,  by  methods  of  which  he  had  beeome 
the  latest  of  all  masters,  of  the  richness  and  intricacy  of  the 
forest  background.  Two  or  three  other  technical  mastetpieccs 
of  the  engrsn^er's  arty  the  "  Coatof-Arms  with  the  SkuU,"  the 
"  Nativity, '^  with  its  exquisite  background  of  rained  buildingSr 
this  "Little  Hovse'"  and  the  "Great  Horse/'  botiioiisds, 
comiplete  the  list  of  tbd  master's'  chief  productions  joa  this  kind 
before  he  started  in  the  last-named  year  for  a  seconfd  visit  to  italy. 

The  pictures  of  this  earner  Nuremberg  period  aire  not  many- 
in  number  and  not  very  admirable.  Dtirvr's  pewits  of  iuind' 
a\id  ey^  are  already  extraordinary  and  in  their  way  ahnost^ 
unparalleled,  but  they  are  often  applied  to  the  too  inbistttnt,' 
too  glittering;  too  Emphatic Tendeiing  of  particular 'detnOsaird 
individual  formsj  without 'due  lef^rd  to»  sutwrdinatioiL  Ait  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  Aitfong  the  earliest  $eem  to>  be  t«R> 
examples  of  a  method  practised  inltaty  esfiieciffUyiby  ^e  schodl 
6f  Mantegna^  but  afanost  without  precedent  in' Germstny,  that 
of  tempera^painting  on  linen.  One  of  these  is  the  ^MenrUait  of 
Frederick  the  Wiseof  Saxeny/- formerly in^ the ilamihon  collect 
tioii  SAid  now  at  Berlin;*  the  sedonid,  ihuch  di^^red  by  restorau 
tion;  is  the  Dresden  altarpleocf  with  tt  Madonna  and*  Chiki  in' 
the  middle  and  'St  Antihony  and  Sebastiah  in  the  wings.'  A 
mythology  iremlnisceiit  of  Italy  is  the  "  Herculies  and-.the  Stym;^ 
phatian  Birds^'  in  the  Qermanic  Museum'at  INurembevg,  founded 
directly  upon  the  "  Hercules  and  Geaitaur  Nessus^^  of  Follaiuolo, 
now  at  New- Haven,  Cennectvcut,  U.S.A.  Of  portraits^  b^Biide^ 
that  of  his  father  already  nientienied  as  done  iin  1497,  diere  is 
his  own  of  149S  at  Madrid.-  Two  totally  dissimilar  portraitis  of 
young  women,  bodi  existing  in  duplicate  example  (oh^  pair  at 
Augsburg  and  Fnankfort,  the  other  pair  in  the  collections  of 
MvJfeiigel  in  Paris  and  BaMi  Speck  von  Stemburg  at  iJSitTS* 
schema,  Ibreadi  of  which  has  been  clahned  the  name  FiLrkgeruli 
that  IS)  a  member  of  thci  FUrleg(^r  famfly  at  Nuremberg);  belong 
to  neariy  the  isame  time.  Other  panel  portraits  of  the  peviod 
are  three  ^mall  ones  of  onembersof  the  Tucher  fiamily  at  Weima^ 
andCas8el,and  the  striking,  resdessly  elaborated  haM-^length  of 
Oswald  Kreil  at  Munich.  In  some  devotional  pictures  of  the 
timie'  Dtirer  seekns  to  have  been  much  helped  by  pupils,  'kk  id 
the  two  different  compositions  o£  tbe  Maries  weeping  over  tki 
body  of  Christ  preserved  res^ecth^ely  ait  Munich  and:  Nuremberg. 
In  an  altarpiece  at  Ober  6t  Veit  at>d  in  the  Scattered' wings  Of 
the  Jabach  altarpieoe  severally  preserved  at  Munich,  Frankfort 
and  Cologne,  the  workmanship  seeslis  to  be  exclusively  that  of 
journeymen  working  from  his  drawing^.  The  period  is  oloeed^ 
so^far  as  paintings  are  concerned,  by  two  exaibpks  of  ifar  higher 
value  than  those  above  named>  that  is  td  say  thePatimgartnev 
altarpiece  at  Munich,  with  its  romantically  attractive  com-^ 
position  of  the  Nativity  with  angels  and  dohorfe!  in  the  central 
panels  and  the  fine  armed  figures  of  St  George  and  St  Ensta'ce 
(lately  freed  from  the  ov^r-paintings  which  disfigured  them) 
on  the  wmgs^  and  the  happily  conceived  and  harmonionsl;^ 
finished  "Adoration of  the  Magi "  in  the  Uffizi at  Florence. 

In  the  autumn  of  rsos  Dtirer  journeyed  for  a  second  lime  to 
Venice,  and  stayed  there  until  the  spring  of  rsoy.  The  oocasicHi 
of  this  journey  has  been  enroneously  stated  by  Vasari.    Dtirer^s 
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eokgraviagSt  both  on  copper  atd  wood^  had  by  this  time  attained 
great  populadty  both  north  and  south  of  the  Alp^  and  had 
begun  to  be  copied  by  various  haj&ds^  among  others  by  the  cel^ 
birated  .Marca&tonio  of  Bologna^  then  in  his  youtii^  Aorording 
to  Vasariy.Marcantonio,  in  €op3dng>.Dtirer'6  series  olthe  Little 
Fasskm  on  wood^  had  imitated  the  onginal  monogram,  and  Dtirer^ 
indignant  at  this  frauds  set  out  for  Italy  in  oirder  to. protect  his 
□ghts,  and  having  lodged  a  con^laint  against  Marcantonio 
before  the  signoiy  of  Venice,  carried  his  point  so  far  that  Marc- 
antonio was  forbidden  in  future  to  add  the  monogram  of  Durer- 
to  -copies  taken  after  his  works.  This  account  will  not  bear 
examination*  Chronological  and  other  proofs  show  that  if  such 
a  suit  was  fought  at  all,  it  must  have  been  in  connexion  with 
aaK>ther  set  of  DUrer's  woodcuts,  the  first  seventeen  of  the  lift  of 
the  Viigin.  DUrer  himself,  a  number  of  whose  familiar  letters 
written  froni  Venice  to  his  friend  Pirkheimer  at  KUiemberg.are. 
preserved,  makes  no  mention  of  anything  of  the  kind.  Neverthe- 
less some  such  grievance  may  possibly  have  been  among  the 
causes  which  determined  his>  journey-  Other  causes,  of  which 
we  have  explicit  record,  were  an  outbreak  of  sickness  at  Nuxem- 
berg;  DUrer's  desire,  which  in  fact  was  realized,  of  finding  a 
good  maiket  for  the  proceeds  of  his  art;  and  the  piiospect,,  aiso 
realized^  of  a  comnussion  for  an  important  picture  from  the 
German  community  settled  at  Venice,  who  had  lately  caused  an 
exchamgeand  warehouse — the  Fendacadt'  Tedeschi — to  be  built 
on  the  Gra.nd  Canal,  and  who  were  now  desirous  to  dedicate  a 
picture  in  the  chiu'ch  of  St  Bartholomew.  The  picture  painted 
by  B^er  on  this  oommission  was  the. '' Adoration  of  the  Virgin,*' 
better  known  as  the  ''Feast  of  Rose  Garlands '^  it  y/M  sub'^ 
aequoitly  acquired  by  the  emperor  Rudolf  II.,  and  carried  as 
a  thing  beyond  price  upon  men's  shoulders  to  Vienna;  it  now 
exists  in  a  greatly  injured  state  in  the  monastery  of  Strahow  at 
Prague.  It  shows  the  pope^  and  emperor;  with  a  lute^playing 
angel  between  them,  kneeling  to  right  and  left  of  the  enthroned 
Virgin  and  Child^  who  crown  them  with  rose  garlands,  with  a 
multitude  of  other  kneeling  saints  disposed  with  free  symmetry 
in  the  background,  and  farther  in  the  background  portraits  of  the 
donor  and  the  painter,,  and  a  flutter  of  wreath-canying  cherubs 
in  the  ai]r«  Qf  aU  Dttrer's  works,  it  \b  the  One  in  which  he  most 
deliberately  rivaUed  the  coiibbiiied  splendour  and  playfulness 
of  cectain  phases  of  Italian  art.'  The  Venetian  painters  assured 
him^  hesays^  that  they  had  never  seen  finer  colours;  They:  were 
dcwtbtless  too.  courteous  to  add  that  fine  colours  tdo  not  imake 
fine  oolour^g.  Even  in  its  present  xuined  state,  it  is:  apparent 
that  in  H>ite  of  the  masterly  treatment  ol  particular  passages, 
such  as  the  robe  of  the  pope^  DUter  still  .lacked  a  true,  sense  of 
harjEOoay  and  tone-relations^  and  that  the  effect  of  his  work  Emust 
have  :been  restless  and  garish  b^de  that  of  a  master  likje  the  aged 
Bellinii  That  veteran  showed  the  German,. visitor  the  most 
gcaob^ous  courtesy^  and  IMirer  still  speaks  of  him  as  the  best  in 
painting  H'der  fat  im  gemell^^)  in  spite  of  his  advanced  years< 
A  siinillir  festal  intention  in  design  and  colouring,  with  similar 
maitery  in  passages  and  even  less^  sense  of  harmonious  rdations 
im  the  whole^  is  apparent  in  a  second  important- picture  painted 
by  Dujper  at  Venice,  "  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  Goldfinch,  '^ 
fiokmerly  in  the  coUedtion  of.  Lord  Lothian  and  now  at  Berlin; 
A  ^'Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  ^'  of  the  same  period,  in 
the  Barbtrini  GaUexy  at  Rome^  is  recorded  to  have  cost. the 
painter  only  five  days' -labour, -and  is  an  unsatisfying  aaid  ill-; 
composed  congeries  of  heads  and  hands,  both  oi  such  strenuous 
character  and  individuality,  as  here  and  there  to  pass  .into  cari« 
ca ture.  The  most  satisfying  Of  I>urer's  paintings  done  in  Venice 
are  the. admirable  .portrait  of  a  young  man  at  Hampton  Court 
(the  same  sitter  reappears  in  the  -'Feast  of  Rose  Gariands'0> 
and  two  smaU  pietea,  one  the  head  of  a  bit)wn  Italian  girl 
modelled  and  painted  with  real  breadth  and  simplicity,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Mr  Reginald  Cholmondeley  and  now  at 
Berlin,  and  the  small  and  very  striking  little  "  Christ  Crucified  '* 
with  the  figure  relieved  against  the  night  sky,,  which  is  presetved 
in  the  Dresden  Gallery  and  hais  served  as  model  and  inspiration 
to.  numberless  later  treatments  Of  the  theme.  An  interesting, 
rather  fantastic^  portrait  of  a  bkmde  girl  vtrearing  a  wiide  cap^ 


now  in  the  Berlin  museum,  is  dated  1507  and  may  have  been  done 
in  the  eady  months  of  that  year  at  Venice.  It  is  possible,  though 
not  certain,  that  to  this  date  also  belongs:  the  famous  portrait  of 
himself  at  Munich  bearing  a  false  signature  and  date,  1500;  in 
this  it  has  been  lately  shown  that  the  artist  modified  his  own 
lineaments  according  to  a  preconceived  scheme  oi  facial  pro- 
portion, so  that  it  must  be  taken  as  an  ideal  rather  than  a  literal 
presentment  of  himself  to  posterity  as  he  appeared  in  the  flcywer 
of  his  early  middle  age.  From  Venice  Dtbrer  kept  up  a  con- 
tinuotis  correspondence,  which  has  b^n  published,  with  his 
bosom  friend  Pirkheimer  at  Nui-embesg.  He  tells  of  the  high 
porition  he  holds  among  the  Venetians;  of  the  jealousy  shown 
him  by  some  of  the  meaner  kort  oi  native  artist;  of  the  honour 
and  wealth  in  which  he  might  live  if  he  would  consent  to  abandon 
home  for  Italy;  of  the  northean  winter,  and  how  he  knows  that 
after  his  return  it  will  set  him  shivering  for  die  south.  Yet  he 
resisted  all  seductions  and  was  in  Nuremberg  again  before  the 
summer  of  1507.  Firat,  it  seems,  he  had  made  an  ezcuTsion 
to  Bologna,  having  intended  to  take  Mantua  on  the  way,  in 
order  to  do  homage  to  the  old  age  of  that  Italian  master, 
Andrea  Mantegna,  from  whose  work  he  had  himself  in  youth 
learned  the  most.  But  the  death  of  Mantegna  prevented  his 
purpose. 

From  the  spring  of  1507  until  the  summer  of  1590,  DUrer  was 
again  a  settled  resident  in  his  native  town.  £xcept  the  brilliant 
«dstences  of 'Raphael  at  Rome  and'  of  Rabens  at  Antwerp  and 
Madrid,  the  annals  of  art  present  the  spectacle  of  few  more 
honoured  or  more  fortunate  careers.  His  xeputation  had  spread 
all  over  Europe.  From  Flanders  to  Rome  his  distinction  was 
acknowledged^  and  artists  of  less  invention^  among  them  some  of 
the  ionemost  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  were  not  ashamed  to 
boirrow  &om  his  work  this  or  that  striking  combination  or 
expressive  typel  He '  was  on  terras  of  friendship  or  friendfy 
communication  with  all  the  firat  masters  of-  the  age,  and  Raphael 
held  himself  honoured  in  exchanging  drawings  wiUi  DUrer.  in 
his  own  country;  all.oiders  of  men;  fopm-tbe  enq>eibr  Maximilian, 
down,  delighted  to  honour  him;  and  he  was  the  familiaT  com- 
piahion  ol  chosen  spirits  among  the-  statesmen,  humanists  and 
refonnera  of  the  new  age.  The  burgher  life  of  even  Naiembeig, 
the  noblest  German  dtyy  seems  nanowy  quaint  and  hanh 
beside  the  ^grac^  and  opulence  and  poetical  surroundings  of 
Italian  life  in  the  same  and  the  preceding  generation*  The  great 
cities  of  Flandera  also,  with  their  world-wide  commeice  luid  long* 
esitablished  eminence  in  the  arts,  pxtssented  aspects  of  moie 
splendid  civic  pomp  and  luxury.  But  among  its  native  surround- 
ings the.  career  of  DUrer  stands  out  with  an  aspect  of  ideal 
elevation  aaxd  decorum  which  is  its  own.  His  temper  and  Hfe 
seem  to  have  been -remarkably  f ree  feom  all'  that  was  jarring, 
jealous  and  fretful;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  aod^t  as  true  the 
account  of  his  wife^s  character  which  represewts  her  as  having 
been  no  fit  mate  for  him,  but  an  incorrigible  shrew  ^asd  skinflint. 
Thenameof  Agnes  Diirer  wasfor  centuriesused  topointa  moral, 
and.  among  the  unwortl^  wives  of  gteat  men  the  wile  of  Dtlrer 
became  alniost  as  notorious  as  the  wile  of  Socrates.  The  source 
of  the-traditions  to  her  discr^edit  is  to  be'found  in  a  letter  written  a 
few  yeara  after  Diirer's  death  by  hisUfe-long  inUmate,  Willibald 
Pirkheimer,  who  accuses  her  of  having  plagued  her  husband  to 
death  by  her  meanness,  made  him  overwork  himself  formoney's 
sake,  and  given  his  latter  days  no  peace.  No  doubt  there  must 
have  been  some  kind  of  foundation  for  Pfrkheimer's  charges;  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  in  Dlirer's  eariy  correspondence  with 
this  intimate  friend,^  nor  anywhere  in  his  journals,  does  he  use  any 
expressions  of  tenderness  or  afiPection  for  his  wife,  only  peaking  of 
her  as  his  housemate  and  of  her  helping  in  the  sale  of  his  pruits,&c. 
That  he  took  her  with  him  on  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands 
shows  at  any  rate  that  there  can  have  beto  no  acute  estrangement. 
And  it  is  fair  to  remember  in  her  defence  that  Pirkheimer  when 
he  denounced  her  was 'old,  gouty  and  peevish,  and  that  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  outbreak  against  his  friertd^s  widow 
was  a  fit  of  anger  because  she  had>  not  let  him  have*  a  pair  of 
antlers^a  household  ornament  much  priised  in  those'  days-*-* to 
which  be  fancied-  himself  entitled^  out  of  the  property  left  by 
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Dttier.    We  Have  csvideace  th&t  after  her  husband^s  death  Agdes 
Durer  behaved  \nth  geiwrosity  to  his  brothers. 

The  thh-teen  or  fourteen  years  off  EHirer's  life  between  hid  return 
from  Venice  and  his  journey  to  the  Netherlands  (spring  zso;** 
midsumnaer  1520)  can  best  be  divided  according  to  the  classes  of 
work  with  which,  during  successive  divisioos  of  the  period;  he  was 
principally  occupied.  The  lust  five  years,  i507-*i5ii^  are  pre* 
eminently  the  painting  years  of  his  life;  1  In  them,  working  with 
infinite  pmiiminary  pains,  as  a  vast  htunber  of  extant  drawings 
and  studies  testify,  he  ptoduced  what  have  been  accounted  his 
four  capital  works  in:  painting,  besides  several  others  of  minor 
importance.  The  first  is  the  ''Adam  and  Eve"  dated  1507,  in 
which  both  attitudes  and  proportionsareas  carefully  calctilated, 
though  tm  a  somewhat  tMer-ent  scheine,  as  in  the  engraving  of 
1504.  Two  versions  of  the  picture  exist,  onei  in  Florence  at  the 
Fitti  palace,  the  other,  which  is  goierally  allowed  to  be  the 
original,  at  Madrid.  To  15Q&  bekmgs  the  life-sised ''  Virgin  with 
the  Iris/'  a  piece  remarkable  for  the  fine  romantic  invention  of 
its  background,  but  plainly  showing  the  hand  of  an  assbtant, 
perhaps  Hans  Baldung,  in  its-  execution:  the  best  version  is  in 
the  Cook  ooUection  at  Richmond,  an  inferior  one  in  the  Rudolph- 
inum  at.  Prague.  In  1508  Diiter  returned  to  a  subject  which 
he  had  already  treatediii  an  early  woodcut,  the  "  Massacre  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  .Martsrrs  of  Nioomedia.''  The  picttue,  painted  lor 
the  elector  Frederick  of  Saxony,  isnowin  the  Imperial  Gaikry  at 
Vienna;  the.  overcrowded  canvas  (into  which  Diirer  has  again 
introduced  his  own  portrait  as  a  spectator  alongside  of  the  elector) 
is  full  of  striking  and  animated  detail,:  but  fails  to  make  any 
great  impression  00  the  whole,  and  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
improved  sense  of  breadth  and  balance  in  design^  of  clearness 
and  digiiity  in  composition,  which  the  master  had  undoubtedly 
brought  back  with  him  from  his  second  visit  to  Italy.  In  1509 
followed  the  ^'Assumption  of  the  Virgin''  with  the  Apostles 
gathered  about  her  tomb,  a  rich  altarpiece  with  figures  of  saints 
and  portraits  of  the  donor  and  his  wife  in  the  folding  wings, 
executed  for  Jacob  Heller,  a  merchant  :of  Frankfort,  in  1509. 
This  altarpiece  was  afterwards  replaced  at  Frankfort  (all  except 
the  protraitaol  the  donors,  which  rtoiained  behind)  by  a  copy, 
while  the  original  was  transjloited  to  Munidi,  wheit  it  perished 
by  fire  in  i674<  The  copy,  tog«thec  with  the  many  carleful  ahd 
highly  Snished  prepaT%itDi*y  studies  ior:the  heads,  limbs  and 
draperies  wbicb  ^ve  been  preserved,  shows  that  this  must  have 
boeothe^neof  Dtirer's  plctuses  in  which  he  best  combined  the 
broader  vision  and  simpler  habits  of  design' which  had  iadipressed 
him  in;  the  works  of  Italian  art  with  his  own  inherited  and 
ingrained  love:  of  unJSinchingly  gtasped  foct  and  nigged,  accentu-i> 
ated  character*  In  X51 1  was  completed  another  famous  piiinting> 
multitudinous  in  the  number  of  its  figures  though  of  very 
moderate  dimeixsions,  the  -'Adoration  of  the  Trinity  by  all.  the 
Saints,"  a  subject  gpmmissioned  for  »  chapd:  dedicated  to  All 
faints  in  an  almshouse  ior>  decaiyed  tcadesinien  at  Nuremberg, 
and  now  at  the  Imperial  Gallery  at  Vienna.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  fulness  and  variety  of,  invention,  or  the.searching  force  and 
precision  Qf  detail  iq  this  piiH4ure;.nor.does  it 'leave  so  much  to 
desire  as  several  of  the  master's  otbec  p^tings  in  point  of 
oolonr-ihaf  moE^  and  pleasurable  geneiial  effect* 

In  the  meantime  DUrc^r  had  added  a  few  to  the  nnmbeir  of  his 
llne^eii^avings  and  had  completed  the  two  woodcut  smesof  the. 
Great  Pas^qn,  begtm  about  1498-1499,  and  the  life  d  the  Virgin* 
The  new  subjects  compared  with  the  old  show  soime  falling  off  in 
dramatic  stress  and  int^sity  of  expression*  but  on  the  other  h^iud 
a  marked  gain  in  largeness  <^  design  and  clearness  of  composition* 
In  1 51 1  these  two  works  wca^e  brought  out  for  the  first  thn^,  and 
\hjt  Apocalypse;  series  in  a  second  edition  { ^^  for  the  next  three 
years,  15 11-15 14,  engraving  both  on  wood  and  copper,  but 
especially  the  latter,  took  the  fixst  place  among  Purer's  activities. 
Besides  such  fine  single  woodcuts  as  the  '■  M4S3  oi  St  Gtegory,''* 
the  "  St  Christopher,"  the  "  St  Jerome,",  and  two  Holy  Families 
of  151 1,  Ducer.pubUshed  in  the  same  year  the  mostnumerousand 
popularly  conceived  of  all  his  woodcut ^serie^.  that  known  from 
the  dim^sionsof  its  thiity^seven  subjects  as  the !'  Little  Passion  " 
on  \9r0od;   and  in  the  next  yeisir,'  1.512,:  a  ^et  of  fifteen  small 


coppep^ngiiavingstm  the  same  theme,  the  '^Little  Pasaian  '^  on 
copper^  Both  of  these  must  represent  the  Jabdur  of  several 
preceding,  years:-  one.  or*  two  .of  the  "Little  JBassion"  plates^i 
dating  backas  &u:>as  1507,  pcDve  that  this  seriesat  least  had  been* 
as  long  as  five  jrears  in  his  mind;  In  thus  repeating  over  and  over ' 
on  wood  and  copper  nearly  the  same  incidents  of  the  Passion,  or. 
again  m  rehanjdling  themin  yet  another  medium,  as  in  the  highly 
finished  series  of  drawings- known,  as  the  ''Green  Passion''  in  the 
Albertina  at  Vienna,  Dtlrer  shows  an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
dramatic  and  graphic. invention,  and  is  liever  betrayed  into 
repeating  an  identical  action  or  rndtive. 

In  JLJ15  and  1514  appeared  the  three  most  famous  of  Blirer's' 
works  in  oopper-engraving,  ''The  Kni^^t  and  Death"  (or 
sin4>ly  ''The  Knight,'^  as  he  himself  calls  it,  iSis),  the  "  Melan-> 
cbHa''  and  the  ^'St  Jerome  in  his  Study"  (both  1514).  These' 
are  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  mind  which  evei?  expressed- 
itself  in  this  form  of  art.  L^be  other  masterpieces,  they  suggest 
much  more  than  they  cleady  e}q>ress,  and  endless  meanings 
have  been,-  rightly  or  wron^y,  read  into  them  by  posterity.' 
Taken  together  as  a  group,  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  three 
out  of  ah  unoomi^eted.  swies  diesigned.to  iilnstrate  the  four, 
**  temperaments  "  and  complexions  of  men.  ■  Again,  moce  reason^, 
ably,,  they,  have  been  taken^  as  types  severally  of  the  moral,  the' 
intellectual  and  the  theological  virtues.  The  Idea  at  the  bottom . 
of.  the  '*  Knight  and  Death  '^  seems  to  be  a  combinatioh  of  the. 
Christian  knight  of  Ensnm&'s  Eftcktridion  mUiiis  ChrisHani 
with  the  type^  tradfitional  in  medieval  imdigery;  of  the  pilgrim- 
on  his  way  through  the  world.  The  imaginative  force  of  the. 
presentation,  coming  from  a  man  of  Dinger's  powers,  is  intense; 
but  what  consdoi^y  occupied  him  most  n^y  well  have  been 
the  problem  how  to  dsaw  accurately  the  pooportions  and  action 
of  a  horse  m  motion.  This  problem  he  here  solves  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  help  of  an  Italian  example:  at  least  his  designi 
so  closely  repeats  that  of  Leonardo  da  Vincc's  fanoous  :and  early, 
destroyed  equestidan  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza  that  we  must- 
cettaihty  suppose  him  to  have  seen  idther  t)ie  model  itself  or 
such  a  drawing  of  it  as  is  still  preserved  by  Leonardo's  own  hand. 
The  face  of  the  rider  seems  to^reeali  that  of  the  statue  of  Barto- 
lommeo  Colleoni  ait  Venice;  lor  the  armofur  Diirer  had  recourse 
to  an  old  drawing  of  his  own,  signed  and  dated  in  £498.  Hii^ 
"  Melancoha,''  numbered  ^'x"  as  though  intended  to  be  the 
first  of  a  serieS)  with  its  brooding  winged  genius  sitting.dejectedly 
amidst  a.  litter  of  :sden^£c  instruments  and  S3rmhols^  is  hairdi 
to  interpret  in  detail,  but  impossible  not  to  xecognize  in  general 
terms  as  an.  embodiment  oi,  the  spirit  of  intellectual,  raseatcb 
(the  student '*s  *'  tempemauftnt'?  was  supposed;  to  beone  with  the 
melancholic),  restingsadly  from  its  labours  in  a  mood  of  laesitucla: 
and  defeat.  Comparatively  cheerful  beside  these  two  is  the 
remaining  subject  pf  :the  student  saint  .reading  in  his  chambeff; 
with  his  dog  and  domestic  lion  ijedting  near  him,  and  amarveUous 
play  of  varied  sutfaGe  and  chequered  light  on  the  .fi6or  and. 
ceiling  of  his  apattment  and  on  all  the  objects  which  it  contain^.' 
Besides  these,  three  masterpieces  of  line^ngravingv  tibte.  Saane; 
yeaxs„  iSisr^S^S,  foimd  DUrer  occupied  With  his  most  important 
experiments  in  etching,  both  in  diry^point  C^  The  .Holy  FamEyi 
and  Saints". and  the ''  St  Jerome  m  .the  Wilderness")  and  with 
the  add;bath.>  At  the  same:  tilde  he  was  more  taken  up  thaa 
ever,  as  is  pcoyied  by  the  contents  of  a  sketch-book  at  Dresden; 
with  mathematical  andianat<Mnical  studies  on  the  propottiona 
and  structure  of  the  hunian  frame^  A.  quite  different  kind,  of 
study,  that  of  the  postures  of  wrestlers  in  action^  is  illustrateii 
by  a  little-known  series,  of  drawings,  still  of  the  same  period,  at 
Vienna.  Almost  the  only  well-aut)ientioated  painting  of  the 
tim$  is  a ''  Virgin  and  CUld '  -  in  the  ImperiaJi  Museum  at  Vienna. 
The  portraits  of  the  emperori  Charles  the  Great  and  Sigismund 
(151 3),  in  their  present  state  at  any  rate,  can  hardly  be  roeog* 
nized  as.  being  by  the  master's  hand«  An  interval  of  five  years 
sepaiates  the  Vienna  '' Madonna"  from  the  two  fine  heads  of 
the  apostles  Philip  and  Jani^  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  the  pair 
of  boys'. )iea4s  painted  in  tempera  on  linen  in  the  Bibliothdque 
Nafionale at. Paris,  the '^Madonna  with  the  Pink  "at  Augsburgi 
and  :the  po^tjr^it  c^  Wplgemut  at  Munich,,  all  of  15x6.  ,  AttKoUg 
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eagravaags  of  tjheiaine.time  atfe  three  Madomias^  the  apostles 
Thomas  and  Paiul,  «'bagpq>er  and  tiro  peai9aiite  daacing,  and 
three  or  four  expeiimeiits  in  etching' on:  plates  ol  ixon  and  sino. 
In  wood^engraLviiig  hia  eiiergies  were  ajmost  entirely  givesn  to 
bearidg  a  part*^whicfa  mddeih  reseavch  >  has  proYed  to.  have 
been  -  not  lueaiiy  so  large  as  was.  traditionally  supposed— ^in  the 
great  decorative .  schemes  commanded  >.  by  the-  JEmpentar  Max  in 
his  own  honout)  and  devised'  and  caxried  out  by  a  vrfaole  corps 
of  men  of  letters  and  artists:  namely,  the  Triimiphal  Gate 
and  the.  Triumphal  ;Maich  or  Pzxicession.  A  third  and  smaller 
commemorative  design,  the  Triumphal  Gar».  originally  designed 
to  foian:part'  ofithe  second  biit  in^  the  end  issued  s^Micately,  was 
entirely  Dtifier 's  own  work.  A  flaf  more  successful  .and  attractive 
effort  of  his  genius  in  the  same. service  is  to  be  found  in  the 
marginal  decorations  done  by  himi  in. pen  for  the  emperor's 
prayer*book.  This;  unequalled  treasure'  of  German  art  and 
invention  has  in  later  tioiesibeen  broken  iip^  the  part  executed 
by  Dtirer  being  preserved  at  Munich,  the  lifter: sheets,  which  were 
decorated,  by  other  hands,  having  been  transported  to.Besangon. 
Durer's  desigi»,  idrawn  ^irith  the>|)en  in  pale  lilac,  pink  and 
gceen,  show,  an  inexhatistible  ziichnesS'  o£  invieption  and  an  airy 
freedom  and  playfulness-  of  hand  b^ond  what  could  be  surmised 
from  the  sternness  of  those  stiitdies  which:  he  made  direct  from 
life  'and  nature.  Theiy  range  from  i  subjects,  of  >tbe  homeliest  and 
most  martMui  realism  to  others  seiidils  and  devdut,  and  from 
literal  or  almost  literal  transcripts  of  natural-  form  to  the  most 
whimsicatty  abstract  combinations  of  linear:  pattern  and  tendril 
and  flourisbj  •. .  '  i  ;•  .^  ■:, 

All  these  undertakings  ifbr  bis  imperial  friend  and  patron  were; 
stopped  by  the  emperor's  deadh' in  1519.  A  portrait^ditawing 
by  t^e  isaster'done  atiAUgsbutg  a  few  months  pwviousily,  one 
of  hJs  finiest  works^  served  him  as  thq  basis  both  of  acomm^raiora* 
ti!ve  picture  I  and  a  wdodcut.  ^  Other  paintings  rof  this  and  the 
subceedmg  year  we  ma^y  seidk  for  in^vdih,-*  but  in  Hue  engravings 
we  have  four  mare  Madonnas,  two  St  Christophers,,  oiie*  or  two 
more  peasant  subjects,  thei  well^knidwu  St  'Anthony  with  the 
view  of  Nuremberg  ill  the 'background,  iand  the  smaller*  of  the 
two  portraits  of  the  Cardinil-^EleGtor  of  Maiaz;  and  in  wood^ 
engraving  several  fine  hievaldic  pieces,  inclading  the  arms  of 
Ntifembeig'.  >  •  ;.'-    ':  v      ''•  '■'  '-.  -    ' 

In  the  summer  of  15^10  the  desire  of  DUrertb  sect2i«  from 
Miadmilian's  siaiccessorsi  a  oontimiance  of  'the  patronage  ^nd 
privileges  granted  daring  his  lifetiine,  together' with  an  outbreak 
bfiuokness  in  Nurembei^',  gauveoccasion  to  thb  mastered  fourth 
and  last  jouitiey  from  homcw  Together  with  his  *wife  and  her 
maid  he  set  out  in  July  icT'the  Netherlands  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation  of  the  young  emperor  Charles  V.v^nd  if  possible 
to  conciliate  the  good  grac^of  the  all-powerful  regent  Margaret. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  aim  Di&rer  wte  but  pai'dilly  successfuL 
His  diary  of  his  traVels  enables*  us  ito  follow  his  movements 
almost  day  by  day.  He  journeyed  by  the  iUidne;  Cokigne,  and 
thence  by  road  to  A&twerp,  where  hewa^  faaiidsomely  i^eceived, 
and  lived' in  whatever  society  was  most  distinguished^  including 
that  of  Erasmus  of  (Rotterdam.  B^des  Msr/written  notes, 
interesting  tiiaces  of  his  traiveli^  esdst  in  thfi  shape  of  the  scattered 
leaved  of  a  ^etch*book  fiUed  with  dentate  chrawings  in  silver- 
point,  chiefly  views  of  pl»ces'and  studies  of  portrait  dnd  costume. 
Sereial  of  his  fittest  portrait-drawings >  in  dhklk  or  charcoal, 
mduding  those  of  his  brother  artistS' Lucas  Van  Leyden  and 
Bernard  Van  Orky,  as  well  as  one  of  two  line  portrait  paintings 
of  >men,  belong  to  the  periodof  this  jotiriiey;  ;  So  does  a  magnifi- 
cent drawing  of  a  head  of  a  nonagenarian  with  a  flowing  beard 
who  sat  to  Mm  at  Antwerp,  together  with  sL  {Picture  from  the 
same  head  in  the  'character  of  St  Je)iome;  the  drawing  is  noW 
at  Vienna,  the  picture  at  Lisbon.  DUrer^s  interest  and  turiosity', 
both  artistic  and  personal,-  were  evidently  stimulated  by  his 
travels  in  the  highest  degree.  Besides  going  to  Aachen  for  the 
coronation,  he  made  excursions  down-  the  Rhine  from  Cologne 
to  Nijmwegen,  and  back  overknd  by^s  Hertogenbosch;  to  Brus- 
sels;  to  Bruges  and  Ghent;  and  to  Zealand  with  the  object 
oi  seekig  a 'natural  curioGdty,  a  whale  reported  ashore.  The 
srMd  account  of  this  last  «xpedi^on  given  in  his  diary  Contrasts 


with  th^  uhial  dry  leiitries  of  interviews  iaad  disbuo^ments. 
A  still  more  striking  contrast  is  the.  passionate  ^outburst  of 
sympathy  and  indignation  with  which,  in. the  same' diary,  he 
conunenta  on  the  supposed  kidnapping  of,  Luther  by  foul  play 
on  his  retuoL  from,  the  diet  Of  Worms^  <  Without  betng.one  of 
those  .who  in^his  dty  took  an  avdwedpart  against  the  old  ecde- 
siastjcal  system,  and  probably  withovt 'seeing  jdearly. whither 
the  rdsgious  ferment  of  the  time  was  teoding-*-<without,  that 
is,  being  properly  speaking  a  Reformer-r-Dtirer  in  his  art 
and  .his  thoughts  was.  the.  incarnation  of  those  qualities  o£ 
the  German'  character  and  cohsdence  which  ixesulted  in  the 
Reformation;  and,  personally,  with  the  fathers  of  theRefomui* 
tion  he  fiHred  in  the  warmest  sympathy^  ' 

On  the  i2thof  July  15  21  I>urer  reached  homJeagaiii.  Drawings 
of  this  and  the  immediately  following 'years  prove  thai  on  his 
return  his  mind  whs  f  lill  of  schemes  £or  rdigiotts  pictures.  For  a 
great  group  of  the  Mlidonna  sunounded  iwith  saints  there  are 
extant  two  var3ang  sketches  of  the.  Whole  .composition  and  a 
number  of  finished  studies  for  itidividual  heids  and  ilgurea. 
Less  abundant,  but  still  suffideat  to  prove  the  aiftist's  intendoOy 
are  the  preliminary  studies  to  a  picture  of  the  CmdfisSon.  Theve 
exist  also  fine  drawings!  for  a  ^'  Lamentation  over  the  body  of 
Christ,"  an  **Adoratfon  of  the  Kings,^'  and  a  **Marchto  Calvary  "; 
of  thelast-named  composition,  besides  the  beatttilul  and«ial>6rate 
pen-andhinkdrawMgdt  Florence,  three  stiBmore^higfaly^wrougfat 
versions  ih  greeii  monoc^Ame  exist;  whetherany  of  them  are 
certainly  by  the  artist's  own  htLftd  isnoiatter  of:  debate.  But  no 
reHgious  paintmgs'  on  the  gvamd  scade,  corresponding  to  tiiese 
drawings  of  X52i-X5<24,  were  ever  carried io«i!t;> perhaps  pardy 
because  of  the  declining  state  of  the  attist^s  health,  but  more 
b0causeof  the  degree  to  whidi  he  allowed  his.  time  and  thoughts 
to  be  absorbed'  in  the  preparation  of  hb  thieoiretical  works  on 
geometry  and  peirspecd'Qie,  proportion  and'^ordfication.  Like 
Leonardo^  but  with  mtuii  less  thari  Leonardo^il  genitlis  f orsdentific 
speculation^  and  divinadon^  DUrer  was<a  cbnfiflned  reasoner  and 
theorist  on  the  laws  of  Batiire  and  naibuM  iippdarances.  He 
himself  attached  grcJat  impoiftanoetohis^  studies 'in  tldd  kind; 
his. learned  friea^bie^qMtctedhim  to  givetheif  results  to  the 
world;  which  accordingly,  though  having  little  natursd  gift  or 
felidty  in  verbal  e±presmn,  he'  kboured  ktrenuotisly  to  do. 
The  consequence  was  that  >in  the  kist  acnd^rlpett  yieairs  bf  his  life  he 
produced  as  an  artbt  coniparadvdy  Utde.  In  ¥>atndttg  there  is 
the  famotis  portmit  of  Hibionymus  Holtzschtdier  at  Berlin,  in 
which  the  persdiiality  and> general  ksp^cctof  tte'sitter  assert 
themsdves  with  sutprisingtM^w^r/  This  a^d  the  Antwerp}  head  of 
Jerome  are  perha^the>  most  striking  examples  olF  Dfirer's  power 
of  lordng  into  subb^dinadon  to<  a  general'  ilhpressioli  such  a 
multiplicity  of  insistent  detail' as  wotdd  hkve  smothered  iwy 
weaker  cohcepdon  thah  his.  >  No  ot&ei-  hand-tould  have  ventured 
to  render  the  hair  and' bemrd  of  a  sittetf,-  as  it'was  the  habit 
of  this  invotetate  ^lineiirfet  to  do^  not  'by  ^idltlidon' of  masses, 
but  by  means  of^anlnfinicy  e^^ihgle  liness^vept,  with  a  Mraculous 
certainty  and  fineness  i6f  touch,  in  the  richest ^fbd  most  intricate 
of  decorative  curvite;  To'  the  ^me' period'  bieltog 'ft  |ileaising 
but  sbmiewhat  weak  f^  Madonna  and  Chdd  ^'  at  Florence;  and 
finally,  still  in  the'sa^rine!  ye^r  15*26,  the  twb  ifeiitious  pands  at 
Munich  embodying  the>  only  one  ot  the  ^eat '  tdigious  con- 
ceptions of  the  master's'  lAt^i  years  whic^  h€  lii^ed  t^  liiiish. 
These  are  the  two  pairs  of  saints,  St  John  with  St  Peter  in  front 
and  St  Paul  wfth  St  Mark  in  the  backgrotiiid.  The  John  and 
Paul  are  conceived  ahd  executed  really  Sn^  the  jgreat  ^yle,  with 
a  commanding  nobility  and  force  alike  In  the  chara^iter  of  the 
heads,  the  attitudes,  and  the  sweep  of  draperies;  they  represent 
the  highest  achievement  of  early  German  art  in  painting.  In 
copper-engraving  l>iiier's  work  during  the  same  yeais  was  cob* 
fined  entirely  to  portrcCits,  those  of  thecatdinsQ^ector  of  M^ains 
("  The  Oiteat  Cardinal "),  Frederick  the  Wi^^,  eleclorof  Saxony, 
Willibald  Pirkheimer,  Melanchthoh  and  Brastntbi.  '  To  the  taleof 
his  woodcuts,  besides  a  lew  illustrations  to  his  book  on  measure- 
ments (that  is,  geometry  and  perspective),  and  on  fordficatjottr 
he  only  added  one  Holy  Fankily  and  bn^  portrait,  thkt  of  Irs 
friend  Eoban  Hesse»    Of  his'theorddcal  books,  tie  o/iAy  succeeded 
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in  getting itwb-finisfaedmd  ^foduced  diiringrttis  iifetiine,  that. on! 
geometry  and  perspective  or  measurement,  to  use  hisown  titlc-'^j 
which  waspublisfabdat  Nurembergin  1525/  ieuid  that  an  iottifi- 
cation, '  pufahshed  in*  1527;  the  work  on  'human  <propbrtioilsi 
was  btEO^ht  out  Portly  after  'his  death  in  1528.  JSis  labours,! 
whether  artistic -or  theoretic,,  had  for  sometioike  been  carried; 
oa  in:  the  face  of  iailihg  -health.  *  In.:  the 'canals  of  the  Low 
Countries  he  had  caught  a  lever,  of  which  h^  myer  shook  oR 
the  effects.  We  have  the:e^ddcace  af>  this  in  his  own  writte^^ 
words,  as  well  as  in  a  sketch  which  he  drew: to  indicate  the  s^at 
of  his  suffering  to  some  physician  with>  whom  he  waA  ht  Corre- 
spondence, ihd  again  m  the  teoord  of  his  physical  aspect  which  is 
preserved  by  a  portrait  engrarvcd  on  wood,  just  after  his  death, 
from  a  drawing  made  no  doubt  not  Mig^'bcfore:  in  this  portrtdt 
we  see  his- shoulders  already  bent^  the  features  somewliat  gaunt, 
the  old  piiide  of  the  ,abulidadt  locks:  shorn  away.  The  end  came 
on  the  night'  of  the  6th  of  April  Z52&,  so  suddenly  that  there  was  > 
BO  timiD to  dall  hid  deacest  fricndsAo  his  bedside;  He  wai  buried 
in  a'Tault  which  belonged  to  his<  wife's  family,  but  was  afterwards 
disturbed  i  in  the  oemetery -  of  St  John  at  Nuremberg.  Ad  appro- 
priate Jleqaiesfot  is  contained  in  the  woirds  of  Luther,  in  a  letter) 
writiteii  to  theh  oofmnon  friend  Eohan  Hesse  h*^*'  As  for  DCiier,' 
asspredly  affection  bidi-  us  nioUiSarfbt  dnfe  )4v9io  was  tht  b^  of 
men,  yet  you  may  well  hold  him•hl^)py  that  he  has  madb  so  good 
on  aid,  and  that'  Chjdst  has  taken  hun  from  the  midst  of  this. 
time  o£  trouble  tod  from  greattt  tooubleimstorb,  lest  he,,  that; 
deserwd  !to  behold  nothing,  but  the  best,,  should  be  compelled = 
to  behoU*  the  .worst.  Therefore  may  ht  rest  in  peace  with  Ms 
fathersirAmeiu^''  ' 

The  principal  eztsjxt  pairttings  of  Ditser,  (with  the-  places  wheoe ' 
they  Ure  to  ht  iound,  have. been  mentioned  above.  Of  his 
drarwings,  which  for  students  are  the  most!  vitally  intei^sting' 
parftef  his  Works,  the  richest  coUectioasatein  the  Albertina' 
at  Vienna/  the  Berlin  Museum  and  the  British  Mtiseum.  The; 
louvre  also  ^poskrases  some  good  ecKample^,  a3ad  many  others* 
are  dispersed  an  \iarious  pufoHc  colleotipna,:  a^  in  the  Mus£e  Boimat  j 
-at  Bayonne>  at  Mtnuch,i:iamblLrg,  Brconen^  Prankfolt,.I)]tesden,! 
Basely  Milan^  Floiience  and.Oxfocd^  qiS'w1»U  as  in  private  hands 

ail ovev' Europe.  ''>   . 

The    princip^U    ^tipos.  o(  -  Pdfe^'s;  theoretical   livritio^B  arej 
these  ;-n  ■  .       , 

Geomitry  :and  P^srspeaive. — un^tetwtysung  der  Messung  mil  dent 
Zirtkei  UH^\RUhtScliiyi,  in  'lAniht,  Eanen^  and  ^nz&n  Corporen' 
(Nuremberg,  f 525;  .I5^5>  IJS3^X  A>  Latin  traaslation  of'  the  same, 
with  ^  long  titio  (Pans,  WejcheU  1533) ,  and  .another  erf.  in  ,IMS.' 
Again,  ia  ,TCatm.  with  th^  title  Ins^ttutionuri}  geometrUarum  hbri 
Wtt^r  (Arn^dm;- 1605).  •    z^.  rT    -^  . 

'  FefmoB^i&n.—EfUche  'UfiSerrickitiu  BefkmguHfi  def  SUU,  SMoss 
uadFttckek  (Nureiiibecg,)  J^7)«  and  other  edifcione  in  1530,  1538 
and  1603.  .(Arjihein^)^  A  Lat*a  tfa«3lat|o«„  wjth  the, title  Pe  ttfWfiJs, ' 
arcibuSf  cc^tellisque  tnuniindis  ac  cotufendis  (Paris,  Weichel,  1535).. 
See"  the  article  FofttiFtCATioN.  « 

Human  'I^opoHiok. — Hieriimen  hind  hegHjf)gn  vier  BUchet  ton  mtn- 
sMichir .P.roportum  (Nuremberg^  I5,tov  slnd  Arnheim,  1603).  X^atin 
dian^tipnf  De-s^mnetria  -^Hf^min  r0cHs  f^rmps  humanorum  cor- 
parum  tibrt  Hi,  uUtnum  canvel'si,  de  vafietaU  figurarum,  ^c.  Hbri  ii. 


Dutqt^  Cn^»»lati4>fi.(Amheim,  (6^;^,  X662) 

The  onvafe  literary  remaips  of  Diir^,  hia  diary,  letters,  &c,,  were 
first  ptmlisHed, , partially  iii  Von  Murr's,  JourngX  %ur.  Kunstgeschichte 
(Nnirembert,   ffSS-iyS/);    afterwaMs  in  Campe'a  Reliquien  von, 
A:  D^Urer  (Nuretxiberg,  18^7) t  ag^tnt  ediscd  by  Thausing,  in  the, 
Qt4ellen$chr4ftenfur  KunstSBSfhkht^  ttfid  KuntUeahnik  (Vienna,  <879),< 
, but  roost  completely  in  Lanee  ^nd  Fuhse's  Durers  schrif dicker 
NacUdss  (Halle,  1893),*   W.  M.  Conway's  Literary  Remains  of  A- 
DUref  (London,  1889)  cohtains  extensive  'tehscripts  from  the  MS^. 
ia  the £rkisb  Museum.     :.-..'       - 

The  principal  remaining  Utferature  <tf  the  subject  iwUl  be  found 
tn  the  foUpwing  books  and  treatises — ^Johapn  J^euddrfer,  Schreib-und 
Rechehmerster  zu  Nurnberg,  Nachrichten  iiher  KUnstlern  und  Werk-- 
kuten  d&sdhii   (Knremberg,  '1547);    republtshfed   in   the  Vienna! 
QtuUensekfiftizifj^h   C.  Soheur),  ViU^  AnitmU  Kussen  (1515,  re- 
pria^c^  in  the  collection  of  Phkheimet's  ^Irorks,  Frankfort,  1610);: 
Wirapheling,  Epitome  .  rerum,  Germanicarum,  ch>  ■•  68   (Strassbui:g, ', 
1565) ;  Joachim  von  ^ndrart,  Deutsche  Academic  (Nuremberg,  1675; ; 
DoppjifiiiayT,  Historische  Nachricht'von  den  nUmbergischen  Mathe- 
mdticis  und  Kiln»$lern  (Nurembet^,  7730) ;  C.  G.  von  Mmtt,  Journal' 
^ur.Ki/^sfgeichichte,  aa  ab^ye;  Adam  Bartsch, X«  F^intre*.Gra»eut, 


•  Vfl|.  vii.  CVieoni^  1308);  h  *•  'P4iWf^valnti[Z4]f  Ww^^MSrafiBif .  v^L  iii. 
(Leipzig,  1842);  J.  F,  Roth,  Lebcn  AlJ^fclU  DUrfrs  (Leipag,  1791); 
Heiler»  D.oi  ueben,  una  die  Werk^  Alorecht  IHrers^i  vol.  |i.  ^Bamb^rg, 
1827-18^1);  B."  ^usmann,  Durers  KupfcrsticHe^  Radirungept 
HohschnUte  und  Zetchnungen  (Hanover,  1861):  R:  von  Kettberg, 
Durers  Kupferstiche  und  Hohscmitte  (Munich,  1876);  Mi  Thausi^g, 
DUrer,  Qeschichk  seines  tebeni  und  seiner' tCunst  (Leipzig,  1876, 
2nd  ed.,  1884),  Enfi^Ush  translation  (from  'the  j^t  ed.  by  F.  A.  E^top, 
London,  1882) ;  vf.  Schmidt  in  Dohme's  Kunst  una  KunsUer  des 
MitUlatters  und  ier  iVtftt2<?i;. (Leipzig,,  1877);  (Euvre  de  Albert  Durir 
reproduit  ^  ptihlii  par  Amand-Durand,  Uxte  par  Georges  Duples$is 
(Paris,  IS77);  C  JJphrussi,  A,^  DUrer  et  ses  dessins  p*arisi  1^82); 
F.  Lippmann,  Zetchnungen  von  A^  Dilrer  in  Nachbildufige» ^l$,\oU. 
Berlin,  i883-r905);  A.  Springer,  Atbrechl  DUrei  (BcrTmi' 18^2); 
D.  Bupc^hatdt,  D4irets  AuUtdkaUin:  Basel,  x^92'-i49d  (MuiMch, 
1892)  J.  O.  von  Terey»  A  Diirers  vieHe^ianiKher  A^feTtiMt^iASi-- 
1495  (Straa^burg,  1892) ;  ^  R.  Koehler,  A  Chronological  Catalogue 
of  tie  Engravings  I  Dry  Points  and  Etchings  of  A.  Durer  (New  York, 
1^4);  L.  Cust,  A,  Durer,  a  Study  of  his  Lxje  and  ^orks  (London, 
1897)'^  DQrer  Society's  Publications  (10  vols.,  1898^1907),  edited 
by  CDodgson  andS.  M.  Peartree^s  H/Knackfuss,  Z>f!(f^.  (Bidefeld 
and  Leipzig,  6tl^  ed.,  1899), English, tmnslation,,  1900;  B.  Haendcke» 
Die  Chronohete  ^der  uandschaften  A,  Dilrer s  (Strassburg,  ^809); 
M.  Zucker,  AibrecM  DUrer  (Hafle;'r 899^  1900)  { L.  Justi,  Konsirutme 
Figuren  und  Kdpfi^  untet  dm  Werhan  Albrecht  DUrers  (Lelpilg,  19020 ; 
A.  Pelzer,  A .  Dilrer  und  Friedrich  IL  van  der  Pfalt  iBttaeshurg,  1005) ; 
H-  WdlffUn,  Die.Ks^t.A.  DtOf^ers  (Munich,  1905);  W.  Weisbach, 
Derjuh^e  DUrer  (Leipzig,  1906) ;  V.  Soberer,.  4-  Purer  (Klassiker  der 
Kunst,  IV.),  (2na  ed.,  Stuttgart,  1906).  ' ' 

Apart  from  books,  a  large  and  tmportailt  amount*  oV  the  litetattire 
on  Dfijperia  contained  inartidea  scsMttercki  throvgh.tberleadnig  airt 
periodi^alfs  of  Germanyi .  s^ph  ^  .the  Jahrlnlcker  of  -1;he  Berlin  and 
Vienna  museums,  Ripertorium  fuir  KunstpissenscHaft,  Zeitschrift  fir 
bildertde  Kunst,  Ac.  A  compreherisive  sutVey  of  this  literature  is 
afforded  by  Prof.  H.  W:  Sihfeer'j^  Ver9uch  einer  DUref^BiblicgpaphU 
<StmsBburg,  1903);  artMks!  published  more  rocfelitly  'viU  be  found 
completely  enumerated  ia  A.  Jellinek's  JnUmaUonala  Bibliography 
der  J^unstwissehschaft  (Berlin).  .  (S.  C.)  , 

:  %DURESS  (through  Frl  .fsott  Lait.  4uriHat.  hi^iahnessi,  severity, 
durusr  hard),  ia lsw;<  constraint  osr  compulrion^  Dur^^sa  may.be 
of  two  kinds.  It  may  conliat  ia.perstinal  riestjiunt  or  actuid 
violence  or  impd^oiurient;  '6t  it  may  be  by  threats''  {petimnas)^ 
as  where  a  person  fs  compelled  toai^  act  by  .thjfeata.of  bnraiedia&e 
deiith  or  grievous  bodily  hann*'  BureBs^  w  c^ettain  Pa$ea,  Qsay  be 
pleaded  asadefetioe  of  an  lu:t  which  wiould  otherwi^  be  a  cvimf, 
but  the  extent  to  wbicb.the  pka  of  duress  can  be  urged  is  uq- 
ascertaancid.  At  (Mam^nlnm  & /contract  enterMiinito.  under 
.diu«8s  is  voidable  attbe  oprion  ^t  one  of  the  tPAities.*  .  Siee 
Coercion;  Contsacc,'  ' .  ^ .  ^  *.  .    •  1  - 1 

IXURFET*^  THOMAS  li^J^-xyaj), :  t>etler  hnown  aa  Tpm 
d'Urfey^.  Engli^  soitg*-writer  and  dta^iaiisti  .foe^nged  ito  a 
Huguenot  fadQ:uly  sbttled  at^E)ieter,'iwhete  herwia^i  boffi  ha  .1653. 
Honor6  d'Urf6^  the  author  ^  Aistriey/W^ihi^  uia^e.  fii^  fixst 
play,  The^ Siege  afUtfnpkis^,  cfjtke  AfHbiti^  Quaem  s^rbomhastic 
rhymed  tragedy,  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  RQyaJl  iu;  jii67i^. 
He  •  was  much,  more  saoees^ri  With-  bis  fsomedles,;  wl^ch  haid 
brisk,  complicated  plots  tacried  out  in  Uvejy  dialoguer  He.hafl 
ahght  touch  ilorhttkig'^Qi'ds  on  curxei^t  Oopics^ti^: popular  aurs; 
moreover/  m^tiy  of.  his/songs.  were  set  to  music  by  'hia  friends 
jyi  John  Blow,  Hewcy.  Purcdl  and  Thomas.  F^m^eF/  ;,Maiiy  ^f 
these  song^  wene  introduced  into .  his  .play&  vAddispp  in  the 
GudifdiaM  (NoJ  67)/[r^tes  tjhat  b&  rrememhered:  tO'Thave.seep 
ChtMiks  n.  leasdng'o&ltomid'Udey.'^  shoulder  aj)d  bumming 
a  song  with  him.  Eytn  William  III.  liked  to^he4ti:<h]m  sing.bj^ 
songs,  and  as  a  stiongToiy  bewas  dure  of  the  fayouir.of  .Pripc^ 
Axme,  who  is  said  to  have)  given  Tom  fifty  gui9e9^  for  a^ng;<)n 
the  Electress  Sophia,,  the  next  heir  r  in  $U€ce$»(in  t^fthe  ci;<)wu. 
"  The  crown's  far  too- wifliighty^  for, shoulders, of .eigjity/'. said 
d'Urfey,  with  an  indirect  compliment  to  the  princeB^  "  $0 
Protickncekiept  her.awayi— tpoor  old  Dowager  Sophy.V  P^pe, 
in  an  amuadng  letter TtorHeniy  Cromwell  (H^/Jir/j^, ,ed«  Elwin^ivi 
Courthdpe,  vi;  91)  de$criUe$  ihhn  as  "  thp  only  poet,  of  toJfli[aUe 
reputation- ift  thiscoumfciy*"  >  lu  spite  ot  tfe^  ^cqepe  <rf  l^is 
nunierouB  COntodies  he  was  ppor  jLq  Jp^s.old  age.  £\it  his  gaiety 
ahd.  invincible  good  humour  bad  ma4e  him  friemds  ia  the  craXf , 
and  by  the  influ^pe  of  Ajddisonbis  Fopd  Husband,  en  Thfi  Plotting 
Sisters  vma  revived  loaf  d'Hrfey'Sibiepefit  at  Priwy  I*a»e  on  the 
15th  of  June  f/i^s^  ,  Thi&  performance,  for  which  Pope  wrote  a 
prologue  full  of  rather, faint  .pmisp,.^seems  to  hiave  eased -^he 
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poet's  difficulties.    He  died  <m  the  26di  of  February  1725,  and 

was  buried  in  St  Jameses  Church,  Piccadilly. 

Collections  of  his  songs  with  the  music  appeared  during  his  life- 
time, the  most  comolete  being  the  1719-1720  edition  (6  vols.)  of 
Wit  and  Mirth;  or  PUts  to  Purge  Melancholy.  The  best  known  of 
tixe  twenty-nine  pieces  of  his  which  actually  found  their  way  to  the 
stage  were  Lew  for  Money;  or  The  Boarding  School  (Theatre  Royal, 
1691),  The  Marriage-Hater  Matched  (1692),  and  The,  Comical  History 
of  Don  Quixote,  in  three  parts  (1694,  1694  and  1696),  which  earned 
the  especial  censure  of  Jeremy  Collier.  In  his  burlesque  opera, 
Wonders  in  the  Sun;  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Birds  (1706,  music  by 
G.  B.  Draghi),  the  actors  were  dressed  as  parrots,  crows,  &c. 

DURFORTi  a  village  of  south-western  France,  formerly  in  the 
province  of  Guieane,  now  in  the  department  of  Tarn-ret-Garonne, 
18  m.  N.W.  of  Montauban  by  road.  It  was  at  one  time  the  seat 
of  a  feudal  lordship  which  gave  its  name  to  a  famfly  distinguished 
in  French  and  English  history.  Though  earlier  lords  are  known, 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  b  only  clearly  traceable  to  Arnaud 
de  Durfort  ifl*  1305),  who  acquired  the  fief  of  Duras  by  his 
marriage  with  a  niece  of  Pope  Clement  V.  His  descendant, 
Gaillard  de  Durfort,  having  embraced  the  side  of  the  king  of 
England,  went  to  London  in  1453,  and  waft  made  governor  of 
Calais  and  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

The  greatness  of  the  family  dates,  however,  from  the  17th 
century.  Guy  Aldonce  (1605-1665),  marquis  de  Duras  and 
comte  de  Rozan,  had»  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  de  la  Tour 
d'Anvergne,  sister  of  Marshal  Turenne,  six  sons,  three  of  whom 
played  a  distinguished  part.  The  eldest,  Jacques  Henri  (1625- 
1704),  was  governor  of  Franche  Comt6  in  1674  and  was  created 
a  marshal  (A  France  for  his  share  in  the  conquest  of  that  pro- 
vince (1675).  The  second,  Guy  Aldonce  (1630- 1702),  comte  de 
Lorges  and  due  de  Quintin  (known  as  the  due  de  Lorges),  became 
a  marshal  of  France  in  1676,  commanded  the  army  in  Germany 
from  1690  to  1695,  and  captured  Heidelberg  in  1693.  The  sixth 
son,  Louis  (1640  ?^i  709),  marquis  de  Blan^uefort,  came  to 
England  in  the  suite  of  James,  duke  of  York,  in  1663,  and  was 
naturalised  in  the  same  3rear.  On  the  19th  of  January  1672-1673 
he  was  raised  to  the  English  peerage  as  Baron  Duras  of  Holdenby, 
his  title  being  derived  from  an  estate  in  Northamptonshire 
bought  from  the  duke  of  York,  and  in  1676  he  inarried  Mary, 
daughter  and  elder  co-henress  of  Sir  George  Sondes,  created  in 
that  year  Baron  Throwley,  Viscount  Sondes  and  earl  of  Fever- 
sham.  On  the  death  of  his  fathers-in-law  (i6th  of  April  1677), 
Diuras  succeeded  to  his  titles  under  a  spedid  remainder.  He  was 
appointed  by  Charles  1I«  successively  to  the  command  of  the 
third  and  second  troops  of  Horse  Guards,  was  sent  abroad  on 
several  important  diplomatic  missions,  and  became  master  of 
the  horse  (1679)  and  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen  (1680). 
In  1682  he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  was 
present  at  the  king's  deathbed  reconciliation  with  the  Roman 
Church.  Under  James  II.  Feversham  became  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  and  in  1685  was  given  the  chief  command  against 
the  rebels  under  Monmouth  (9.V.),  in  which  he  mainly  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cruelty  to  the  vanqtxished.  He  was 
rewarded  with  a  knighthood  of  the  Garter  and  the  colonelcy 
of  the  first  troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  in  1686  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  assembled  by  King  James  on  Black- 
heath  to  overawe  the  people.  On  James's  Sight,  Feversham 
succeeded  in  making  his  peace  with  Wittiam,  on  the  intercession 
of  the  queen  dowager,  at  whose  instance  be  received  the  master- 
ship of  the  Royal  Hospital  of  St  Catherine  near  the  Tower 
(1698).  He  died  without  issue  on  the  8th  of  April  1709. 
[See  G.  E.  C(ockayne),  Complete  Peerage,  and  art.  in  Diet. 
Nat.  Biog.] 

Jean  Baptiste  (1684-1770),  ducde  Duras,  soii  of  Jacques  Henri, 
was  also  a  marshal  of  France.  In  1733  he  resigned  the  dukedom 
of  Duras  to  his  son;  Emmanuel  F^licit6,  himself  receiving  the 
brevet  title  of  diic  de  Durfort.  EmUianuelF^kitfi  (171 5-1789), 
due  de  Duras,  took  part  in  all  the  wars  of  Louis  XV.  and  was 
made  a  marshal  of  France  in  1775.  His  grandson,  Am6d^ 
Bretagnc  Malo  (1771-1838),  due  de  Diiras,  is  mainly  known 
as  the  husband  of  Claire  Louise  Rose  Bonne  de  CoCtnempren 
de  Kersaint  (1778-1828),  daughter  of  Armand  Guy  Simon  de 
Co€tnempren  Kersaint  iq.v.)^  who,  as  duchesse  de  Duras,  presided 


over  a/once  celebrated  isllon  ^xnA  wrote  several  noveb  onoe 
widely  read.  > 

The  family  of  Durfort  is  represented  in  France  now  by  tlie 
branch  of  Dtirfort-Civrac,  dating  from  the  i6th  century.  Jean 
Laurent  (1746-1826)^  marquis  de  Civrac,  married  his  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  due  de  Lorges;  his  son,  Guy  Emeric  Anne 
(i767'-i837),  due  de  Civrac,  becanle  afterwards  due  de  Lorges. 
Henri,  marquis  de  Durfbrt-Civrac  (181 2-1884) ,  was  a  weU-known 
politician,  and  was  several  times  elected  vice-president  of  tbe 
chamber  of  deputies. 

DUR6A*  or  Devi  (Sanskrit  for  inaccessible),  in  Hindu  myth- 
ology, the  wife  of  Stiva  (q.v.)  and  daughter  of  Himavat  (the 
Himalayas).  She  hk&  many  names  and  many  characters.  As 
Durga  (so  named  from  having  slain  the  demon  Durga)  she  is 
warlike  and  ferocious,  and  to  her  in  this  form  are  offered  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  such  ceremonies  as  the  Durgapuja  and  Chumik- 
puga  are  held  in  her  honour  (see  Kali).  The  chief  festival  in 
Bengal — sometimes  termed  the  Christmas  of  Bengal-^cdebrates 
the  goddess's  birth  in  the  sixth  Hindu  month  (parts  of  September 
and  October).  Durga  is  pictiured,  in  spite  of  her  fierce  nature, 
with  a  gentle  face.  She  has  ten  arms,  holding  each  a  weapon, 
while  her  attendant  lions  and  giants  are  grouped  on  each  side. 

DURHAM,  JOHN  QBORGE  LAMBTOK,  isr  Earl  of  (179^ 
1840),  English  statesman,  son  of  William  Henry  Lambton  of 
Lambton  Castle,  Durham,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  12th  of 
April  1792.  His  mother  was  Anne  Barbara  Villiers,  daughter  of 
the  4th  earl  of  Jersey.  Lambton  was  only  ^yt  years  old  when  by 
his  father's  death  at  Pisa  (1797)  he  succeeded  to  large  estates 
in  the  north  of  England  which  had  been  in  the  iminterrupted 
possession  of  his  family  since  the  12th  century.  In  1805  he  went 
to  Eton,  and  in  1809  obtained  a  commission  in  the  loth  Hussars. 
In  1 81 2,  while  still  a  minor,  he  made  a  runaway  match  with 
Henrietta,  natural  daughter  of  Lord  Cholmonddby,  wiiom  he 
married  at  Gretna  foeen,  and  who  died  in  1815.  In  1813  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the  county 
of  Durham.  Whig  principles  of  a  pronounced  type  wece  tradi- 
tional in  Lambton's  family.  His  grandfather.  General  John 
Lambton,  had  refused  a  peerage  in  1793  out  of  loyalty  to  Fox, 
and  his  father  was  not  only  one  of  Pitt's  keenest  opponents, 
but  was  chairman  of  "  The  Friends  of  the  People  *'  and  author 
of  that  society's  address  to  the  nation  in  1792.  Lambton 
adhered  to  this  tradition,  and  soon. developed  opinions  of  an 
extremely  Radical  type,  which  he  f eariessly  put  forward  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  country  with  marked  ability.  His  maiden 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  directed  against  the  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  Liveipool's  government,  who  had  sanctioned, 
and  helped  to  enforce,  the  annexation  of  NorwHy  by  Sweden. 
In  181 5  he  vehemently  opposed  the  com  tax,  and  in  general  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposition  to  the  T<)ries.  In  1816 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lafayette  in  Paris,  and  narrowly 
escaped  arrest  for  alleged  complicity  in  his  escape.  In  1817  he 
began  to  speak  on  every  opportunity  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform. 

His  political  p>osition  was  strengthened  by  his  marriage  in 
December  iSz6  to  Louka  Elizabeth,,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord 
Grey,  and  as  early  as  18 18  he  was  taken  into  the  political  con- 
fidence of  his  father-in-law  arid  other  leaders  of  the  Whigs  in 
matters  touching  the  leadership  and  policy  of  the  party.  But 
from  the  first  Lambton  belonged  to  the  avowedly  Radical  wing 
of  the  party,  with  whose  aims  Grey  had  little  sympathy;  and 
when  he  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  in  18 19  in  favour  of  shortening 
the  duration  of  parliaments,  and  of  a  wide  extension  of  the 
franchise,  he  found  himself  discountenanced  by  old  Whigs  like 
Grey,  Holland  and  FitawUliam.  Having  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  Queen  Caroline,  Lambton  ably  seconded  Lord  Tavi- 
stock's resolution  in  February  1B21'  censuring  the  government 
for  their  conduct  towards  the  queen;  and  in  April  he  made  his 
first  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  parliamentary 
reform,  when  he  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  to  all  holders  of  property,  the  division  of  the  country 
into  electoral  districts  and  the  disfranchisement  of  rotten 
boroughs.    He   was   no'V^  one  of  the   recognised   leaders  of 
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tlie  advanced  Liberals,  forming  a  connecting  link  between 
tKe  aristocratic  Whig  leadeis  and  the  irieaponaible  and  often 
violent  politicians  of  the  great  towns.'  His  opposftion  to 
those  members  of  his  party  who  in  1825  were  prepared  for 
com^JTomise  on  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  I6d  to  hjs  j 
first  conflict  with  Brougham,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  close  friendship.  While  supporting  the  candidature  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Ho  wick,  for  Northumberland  in  the 
elections  of  1826,  Lambton  fought  a  duel  with  T.  W.  Beaumont, 
the  Tory  candidate^  but  without  bloodshed  on  either  side.  Unlike 
his  father-in-law,  Lambton  supported  the  ministry  of  Canning, 
though  he  had  some  grounds  for  personal  grievance  against  the 
new  prime  minister,  and  after  Caiming's  death  that  of  Lord 
Goderich.  On  the  advice  of  the  latter  Lambton  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  1828  with  the  title  of  Baron  Durham.  Owing  to 
his  Liberal  principles  Lord  Durham  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  the  duke  of  Sussex,  and  also  with  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  who  sought  his  advice  in  the  difficult  crisis  in  1829 
when  he  was  offered  the  throne  6f  Greece,  and  who,  after  he 
beeame  king  of  the  Belgians  as  Leopold  I.,  continued  to  corre- 
spond with  Durham  as  a  trusted  confidant;  the  same  confidential 
relations  also  existed  between  Durham  and  Leopold's  sister,  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  and  her  daughter,  afterwards  Queen  Victoria. 

In  November  1830  when  Grey  became  prime  minister  in  suc- 
cession to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Diurham  entered  the 
cabinet  as  lord  privy  seal.  Parliamentary  reform  was  in  the 
forefront  of  the  new  government's  policy,  and  with  this  question 
no  statesman  except  Lord  Grey  himself  was  more  closely  indenti- 
fied  than  Durham.  To  ardent  reformers  in  the  country  the 
presence  in  the  cabinet  of  "  Radical  Jack,**  the  name  by  which 
Lambton  had  b^en  popularly  known  in  the  north  of  England, 
was  a  pledge  that  thorough-going  reform  would  not  be  shirked 
by  the  Whigs,  now  in  office  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years. 
And  it  was  to  his  son-in-law  that  Lord  Grey  confided  the  task 
of  preparing  a  scheme  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Full  justice  has  not  generally  been  done  to  the 
leading  part  played  by  Lord  Durham  in  preparing  the  great 
Reform  Act.  He  was  the  chief  author  of  the  proposals  which, 
after  being  defeated  in  1831,  became  law  with  little  alteration 
in  1832.  He  was  chairman  of  the  famous  committee  of  four, 
which  met'  it  his  house  in  Cleveland  Row  and  drew  up  the 
scheme  submitted  by  the  govemriient  to  parliament.  His 
colleagues,  who  were  ap^inted  rather  as  his  assistants  than 
as  his  equals,  were  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  James  Graham  and 
Lord  Duncannon;  and  it  was  Diurham  who  selected  Lord  John 
Russell,  not  then  in  the  cabinet,  to  introduce  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  a  selection  that  was  hotly  opposed  by 
Brougham,  whose  later  vindictive  animosity  against  Diuham 
is  to  DC  traced  to  his  having  been  passed  over  in  the  selection 
of  the  committee  of  four.  Durham  was  present  with  Grey  at  an 
audience  of  the  king  which  led  to  the  sudden  dissolution  of 
parliament  in  March  1831;  and  when  the  deadlock  between 
th^  two  Houses  occurred  over  the  second  Reform  Bill,  he  was  the 
most  eager  in  pressing  on  the  prime  minister  the  necessity  for  a 
creation  of  peers  (o  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  house  of 
Lords. 

After  tiie  passing  of.  the  Reform  Act,  Dujham,  whose  health 
was  bad  and  who  had  suffered  the  loss  of  two  of  his  children, 
accepted  a  special  and  difficult  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia, 
which  he  carried  out  with  much  tact  and  ability,  though  without 
accomplishing  its  main  purpose.  On  his  return  he  resigned 
office  in  March  1833,  ostensibly  for  reasons  of  health,  but  in 
reality  owing  to  his  disagreement  with  the  government's  Irish 
policy  as  conducted  by  Lord  Stanley;  in  the  same  month  he  was 
created  earl  of  Durham  and  Viscount  Lambton.  His  advanced 
opinions,  in  the  assertion  of  which  he  was  too  little  disposed  to 
consider  the  convictions  of  others,  gradually  alienated  the  more, 
moderate  of  his  late  colleagues,  such  as  Melbourne  and  Pal- 
mers ton,  and  even  Lord  Grey  often  found  his  son-in-iaw  in- 
trabtable  and  self  •assertive;  but  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
treacherous  Brougham  was  mainly  due  to  Durham's  undoubted 
popularity  in  the  country,  where  he  was  regarded  by  many. 


including  J.  S.  Mill,  as  Grey's  probable  sticcessor  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party.  .Durham  was  at  this  time  cointed  by  tljie 
youthful  Disraeli,  who,  when  Mdboiirne  became  prime  minister 
in  succession  to  Grey  in  1^34,  declared  that  the  Whigs  could  n6t 
exist  as  a  party  without  Lord  Durham.  Brougham's  animosity 
became  tmdisguised  at  the  great  banquet  given  to  Lord  Grev 
at  Edinburgh  in  September  1834,  where  he  made  a  venomotis 
attack  Qn  Durham,  repeated  shortly  afterwards  at  Salisbury, 
and  anonymously  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  On  the  other  hand 
the  strength  of  Durham's  position  in  the  country  was  shown 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Glasgow  in  October  to  receive  the 
freedom  of  the  dty,  when  a  concourse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  persons  assembled  to  hear  him  speak  at  Glasgow 
Green,  and  where  he  replied  to  Brougham's  attacks  at  a  great 
banquet  held  in  his  honour.  Brougham  had  over-reached 
himself;  and  although  Durham  was  no  favourite  with  WilKam 
IV,  the  king's  disgust  mth  the  lord  chancellor  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  his  summary  dismissal  of  the  Whig  ministry 
in  1834.  When  Melbourne  returned  to  power  after  Peel's  shoft 
administration,  Durham's  radicalism  and  impatient  temper 
excluded  him  from  the  cabinet;  and  again  in  1S37,  on  his. return 
from  an  appointment  as  ambassador  extraordinary  in  St  Peters- 
burg (1835-1837),  when  there  was  some  idea  of  his  joining  the 
ministry.  Lord  John  Russell  wrote:  ''Everybody,  after  the 
experience  we  have  had,  must  doubt  whether  there  can  be  peace 
or  harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  which  Lord  Durham  is  a  member."  ' 

In  July  1837  he  resisted  the  entreaty  of  Lord  Melbourne  that 
he  should  undertake  the  government  of  Canada,  where  the 
condition  of  affairs  had  become  alarming;  but  a  few  months 
later,  giving  way  to  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  prime  minister 
who  promised  him  ''  the  firmest  and  most  unflinching  support  *' 
of  the  government,  he  accepted  the  post  of  governor-generiil 
and  lord  high  commissioner,  with  the  almost  dictatorial  powei^ 
conferred  on  him  by  an  act  passed  in  February  1838,  by  which 
the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada  was  suspended  for  two  ye^rs. 
Having  secured  the  services  of  Charles  Buller  {qjj.)  as  first 
secretary,  and  having  with  more  doubtful  wisdom  appointed 
Thomas  *rurton  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  (q.v.)  to  be  his 
unofficial  assistants,  Diu-ham  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  ^8th 
of  May  1838.  Papineau's  rebellion  had  been  quelled,  bu{  tKe 
French  Canadians  were  sullen^  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
equivocal,  and  the  general  situation  dangerous,  especially  in 
the  Lower  Province  where  government  was  practically  in 
abeyance.  Durham  at  once  issued  a  conciliatory  proclamation. 
His  next  step  was  to  dismiss  the  executive  council  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  to  appoint  a  new  one  consisting  of  men  uncommitted 
to  any  existing  faction,  a  step  much  criticized  at  home  but 
generally  commended  on  the  spot.  On  the  28th  of  June,  the  daV 
of  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  he  issued  a  proclamation  of 
amnesty,  from  the  benefit  of  which  eight  persons  only  of  those 
who  had  takeii  part  in  the  rebellion  were  excepted;  while  an 
accompanying  ordinance  provided  for  the  transference  of  these 
eight  excepted  persons  from  Montreal  to  Bermuda,  where  they 
were  to  be  imprisoned  without  trial.  Papineau  and  fifteen 
other  fugitives  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  return  to 
Canada.  In  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  quieen,  Durham 
took  credit  for  the  clemency  of  his  policy  towards  the  rebels, 
and  it  was  defended  on  the  same  ground  by  Charles  Buller  and 
by  public  opinion  in  the  colony. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  these  proceedings  became 
known.  Brougham  seized  the  opportunity  for  venting  his  malice 
against  both  Durham  and  the  ministry.  He  had  already  raised 
objections  to  the  appointment  of  Turton  and  Wakefield;  he  now 
attacked  the  ordinance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  challenging  the 
legality  of  the  clause  transporting  prisoners  to  Bermuda,  where 
Durham  had  no  jurisdiction.  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues, 
with  the  honourable  exception  of  Lord  John  Russell,  made  Tittle 
effort  to  defend  the  public  servant  to  whom  they  had  promised 
"  the  most  unflinching  support  ";  and,. although  both  the  prime 
minister  and  the  colonial  secretary  when  first  fully  informed  of  the 
governor-general's  proceedings  had  hastened  to  assure  him  of 
their  **  entire  approval,"  three  weeks  later,  cowed  by  Brougham's 
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malignant  invective,  they  disallowed  the  ordinance,  and  carried 
an  Act  of  Indemnity  the  terms  of  which  ;were  insulting  to  Durham. 
The  latter  immediately  resigned;  but  before  returning  to 
England  he  put  himself  in  the  wrong  by  issuing  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  not  only  justified  his  own  conduct  in  detail,  but  made 
public  complaint  of  his  grievances  against  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  a  step  that  alienated  much  sympathy  which  his  unjust 
treatment  by  the  government  would  otherwise  have  called  forth, 
though  it  was  defended  by  men  like  Charles  Buller  and  J.  S.  Mill. 
The  usual  official  honours  given  to  a  returning  plenipotentiary 
were  not  accorded  to  Durham  on  his  arrival  at  Plymouth  on  the 
30th  of  November  1838,  but  the  populace  received  him  with 
acclamation.  He  immediately  set  about  preparinghis memorable 
"  Report  on  the  Affairs  of  British  North  AJmerica/'  which  was 
laid  before  parliament  on  the  3 ist  of  January  i839»  This  report, 
one  of  the  greatest  state  papers  in  the  English  language,  laid  down 
the  principles,  then  unrecognized,  which  have  guided  British, 
colonial  policy  ever  since.  It  was  not  written  or  composed  by 
Charles  Buller,  as  Brougham  was  the  first  to  suggest,  and  the 
credit  for  the  statesmanship  it  exhibits  is  Lord  Durham's  alone, 
though  he  warmly  acknowledged  the  assistance  he,  had  derived 
from  Bulleri  Wakefield  and  others  in  preparing  the  materials  on 
^hich  it  was  based.  With  regard  to  the  future  government  of 
British  North  America^  Durham  had  at  first  incUned  towards  a 
federation  of  al(  the  colonies  on  that  continent,  and  this  aim, 
afterwards  achieved,  remained  in  his  eyes  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
for;  but  as  a  more  immediately  practical,  policy  he  advised  the 
legislative  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  his. avowed  aim 
being  to  organize  a  single  state  in  which  the  British  inhabitants 
.would  be  in  a  majority.  He  further  urged  the  creation  of  an, 
ej^ecutive  council  responsible  tp  the  colonial  legislature;  he: 
advised  state-aided  emigration  on  the  broadest  possible  scale,! 
and  the  formation  of  an  intercplonial  railway  for  the  development ; 
of  the  whole  country.  Meantime  Durham,  who  almost,  alone: 
among  the  statesmen  of  liis  time  saw  the  importance  of  imperial 
expansion,  interested  hin^self  in  the  enugration  scheme^  of 
Gibbon  Wakefield- f^. v.);  he  became  chairman  of  the.  New. 
Zealand  Companyj  and  was  thps  conceri^ed  in  the. enterprise 
which  forestalled  Frf-nce  in  asserting  sovereignty  over  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  in  September  i839»  Hishealth,  however,  hadlong 
been  failing,  and  he  died,  at  Cowes  on  the  28th  of  July  1840,  just 
five. days  after  the  royal  assent  had  been  givei^  to  the  bill  giving 
^cffect  to  his  project  for  uniting  Upper  and  Lower  Qanada.  .    .  r 

Lord  purham  filled  a  larger  place  in  the  eyes  of  his  conteni- 
poraries  than  many  statesmen  who  have  been  better  remembered- 
He'  was  in  his  lifetime  regarded  as  a  great  popular  leader;  and  his 
accession  to  supreme  politicsd  power  was  for  someyears  considered  . 
probable  by  many;  his  opinions  were,  however,  top  extreme  to 
command  the  confidence  of  any  considerable  party  in  parliax^ent 
before  1840.  That  Brougham  hated  him  and  ^^elbqurne  feared 
him,  is  a  tribute  to  his  abilities;  and  in  the  first  Reform  Act,  of 
which  he  was  the  chief  author,  and  in  the  famous  Report  oji  tjie . 
principles  of  colonial  policy,  he  left  an  indelible  mark  on  English 
history.  His  personal  defects  of  character  did  much  to  mar  the 
success  of  a  career,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,^  terminated 
at  the, age  of  forty-eight.  lie  was  impatient,  hot-tempered, 
hypersensitive  to  criticism,  vain  and  prone  to  take  offence  at 
fancied  slights;  but  he  was  also  generous  and  un vindictive,  and. 
while  personally  ambitious  his  care  for  the  public  .interest  was 
genuine  and  untiring. 

By  his  first  wife  Durham  had  three  daughters;  by  his  second, 

who  was  a  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Victoria  but  resigned 

on  her  husband^s  return  from  Canada,  he  had  two  sons  and  three 

daughters.     The  eldest  son,  Charles  William,  the  "  Master 

Lambton  "  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  celebrated  picture,  died 

in  1831;  the  second,   George   Frederick   d'Arcy   (1828-1879), 

succeeded  his  father  as  2nd  earl  of  Durham.     The  latter's  son, 

John  George  Lambton  (b.  1855),  became  3rd  earl  in  1879. 

Seie  Stuart  J.  Reid,  Life  and  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of^  Durham 
(2  vols.,  Ltmdon.  1906);  The  GreviUe  Memoirs^  parts  i.  and  ii. 
(London,  1874^1887);  Richard,  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos, 
Memoirs  of  the  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  William  IV,  and  Victoria 
{^2  vols.,  London,  1861);    William  Harris,  History  of  the  Radical 


Party  in  Parliament  (London,  1885);  Harriet  Martineau,  Hislo^ 
of  the  Thirty  Years*  Peace  (4  vols.,  London,  1877);  WiHiam  Kings- 
ford,  History  of  Canada,  vol.  x.  (10  vols.,  Toronto,  1887-1898); 
H.  £.  Egerton,  Short  History  of  British  Colondal  Policy  (London. 
1897).  (K.  J.  M.) 

DURHAM*  a  northern  county  of  England^  bounded  K.  by 
Northumberland,  E.  by  the  North  Sea,  S.  by  Yorkshire,  and  W. 
by  Westmorland  and  Cumberland.  Its  area  is  10,14*6  sq.  m. 
It  is  wholly  on  the  eastern  slope,  the  western  angle  being  occupied 
by  spurs  of  the  Pennine  chain,  exceeding  9300  ft  Jn  height  at  some 
points  on  the  Cumberland  border.  West  of  a  line  from  Baraard 
Castle  by  Wolsingham  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Consett  the  whole 
of  the  land,  excepting  narrow  valleys,  Ues  at  elevations  exceeding 
1000  ft;  This  area  represents  roughly  one  ..quarter  of  the  total. 
The  principal  rivers  rising  in  these  hills  are  the  Derwent,  tributary 
to  the  Tyne^  forming  part  of  the^  county  bomvdary  with 
Northumberland,  the  Wear  and  the  Tees,  which  forms  almost 
the  whole  of  the  boundary  with  Westmorland  and  Yorkshire. 
The  dales  traversed  by  these  rivers  in  their  upper  parts»  thou^ 
su0idently  strongly  contrasted ,  with  the  dark^  barren  moors 
surrounding  them,,  yet  partake  of  some^h^t  the  sarne  wild 
character.  ^  Lower :  down,  however,  are  beautify  ,aad  fertile 
valleys,  the  main  >  rivers  floiying  betyeei^  steep,,  weU-wood^ 
banks;. while  the  lesser  streanis  of  th<^:  coastal  (Ustrict  have 
carved  out  denes  or  ravines  on  ,tne  steep  Hanks  of  wnich  vegeta- 
tion is  luxuriant^ .  Castle  Edei;  Depe,.7  m.  N.W.  of  Hartlepool,  is 
famous  for  its  beautiful  trees  and  wild  flowers.  The  coastward 
slope  is  fairly  steep  In  the  northern  half  o|  the  county,, but  it  is 
steady^  and  ^he  coast  itself  has  no  striking  ^ceixic  features^  save 
whej:e  the  action  of  the  waves  upon  the.  magn^sian  h'piestpne  has 
separated  gre^t  masses,,  Reaving  towering  -fragments  stranding, 
and  fretfting  the  face  of  the  rockj  with  cavjer^  and  ajrches.  The 
cluster  of;  copks  named  the  Black  Halls,  6  m*  N.W.  of. Hartle- 
pool,, best  exhibits  these  features.  Oth^  n^rturaj  phjenoiniena 
include  the  Lii^nkirk  caye^  near  Stanhppe  m  \\^eardalein  which 
numerous  fossils  and  bones,  with  .evidence  of  habitq.tion  ,by  man, 
have  been  discovered;  and  thcj  Hell  Ket.tles,,  S*  of  Darlington, 
near  the  junction  of  ^he  Tees  and  the^Skprne^  fo^  cavities  fiDed 
with  water,  reputed  to  be  unfathom^abl^,  and  me^lsuring  from  80 
to  1 20  ft.  in  diameter.    The  water  is  sulphurous.    , 

Except  in  the  moorlands  of  .the  west  only  a  few  ^praps  of  the 
county  have  been  left;in  th^ir  na^iir^  state;  but  these  portions 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  studepi.of  natural  history.  The 
ballast-hills  at  Shields,  Jarrow  ajid  Hartlepool,  formed  by  the 
discharge  of  material  from  ships  arriving  ip  ^^^^  from  foreign 
countries,  are  overgrown  with  adieus,  piany  pf  which  are  elsewhesc 
unknown  in  this  country.  Nearly  fifty  different  species  have  beisn 
found.  Stockton  was  almost  the  last  retreat  in  England  of  the 
native  black  rat.  Of  the  fornier  abundance  of  deer,  wild  ox  and 
boar  every  peat  bog  testifies  by  its  remains;,  the  boar  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  )VlII,,a^d  records  of  red  deer 
in  the  county  may  be  traced  down  to  the  mi(ldle  of  the  18th 
century.  -  . 

Geology^ — The  uplift,  pf  the  Pennine  Hills  causes  nearly  all  the 
stratified  rockd  of  Durham  to  dip'  towtinfd'the  east  or  '^utb-eaet. 
Thus  the  oldest  rbcks  are  to  be  found  io  the.west^ ; while  jai  pasfiiog 
eastward  younger  rocks  are  continiu^lly  ipet*  In  the  hilly  district 
of  Weardale  and  Teesdale  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  pre- 
vails;, this  \s  a  successipn  of  thick  beds  of  limestone  with  intervening 
sandstones  and  shales.  Some  of  t^e  calcareoiis  beds  are  highly 
fossiliferous;  those  at  Frosteriey  near  Stanhope  are  fiflL  of  the 
remains  of  corals  and  the  stone  is  polished  as  a  marble.  Much 
of  the  higher  ground  in  the  west  is  capped  bv  Millstone  Grit,  as 
at  Mu|:gfeswick  and  Walsingham  commons.  The  outcrop  of  this 
forAiation  broadens  eastward  until  it  is  covered  by  the  EHirham 
coalfield  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  county  fro^  Newcastle 
and  South  Shields  to  Barnard  Castle.  The  Coal  Measures  are  about 
2000  ft.  thick  and  contain  upwards  of  iqo  seams  of  coal,  including 
many  of  great  importance — the  Brockwell  coal,  L9W  Main  coal  and 
High  Mam  coal  are  some  of  the  well-known  seams.  Fireclays  of 
great  value  are  obtained  from  beneath  many  of  the  coal  seams. 
Apart  from  the  coals,  the  Coal  Measures  are  made  up  of  beds  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  the  former  called  "  post  '|  and  the  latter  "  plate" 
by  the  local  miners.  Permian  magnesian  limestone  succeeds  the 
Cfoal  Measures  on  the  east,  ft  reaches  from  the  Tees  to  South  Shields 
in  a  broad  tract  and  oocupies  the  coast  between  that  tow^n'and 
Hartlepool.  Remarkable  concretionary  forms  are  •  found  in  the 
Fulwcll  quarries  simulating  honeycomb  and  coral  structures.     The 


sfeoiie  \a  quarried  Ai  MafMIetifor  tiie  mantkfacttn^  bf  E{^m  saltd; 
k!  is  also  used  for  Ume-makinr  and  buUding.  Fi^  remains  are  not 
uncommon  in  it.  The  sandstones  and  marls  seen  betweei]|  the 
magnesian  timestone  and  the  Coal  Measures  at  South  Shields, 
NewbotUe  and  several  niiles  farther  south  are  usually  classed  as 
Permian,  but  tlicy  may  possibly  prove  to  belong  to  the  lower  scries. 
In  tihe  80uth*ea8t  corner  of  the  county,  by  Darlington,  Stockton 
and  Seatofi  Carew,  the  low  ground  is  made  of  Triassic  rocka,  red 
marls  and  sandstones  with  beds  of  gvpsum  and  rock  salt.  Coal 
Measures  undoubtedly  underlie  the  JPermian  and  Triassic  strata. 
Normal  faults  traverse  the  distlrict,  mostly  from  east  to  west.  Great 
dykes  and  sills  of  basalt  lie  in  the  Tees  valley  above  Middleton  and 
one,  the  Great  WhiA  Sill,  may  l^e  followed  m  an  easterly  direction 
for  over  12a  m.  The  Cpckfield  dyke  and  Little  Whin  Sill  are  similar 
intrusions  of  basalt.  Lead  min^s  have  been  extensively  worked 
in  the  Kmestohe  districts  of  Weal-daTb  iand  Tecsdale ;  the  limestone 
itsdf  is  qoacrriecl  on  a  largpe  scale  for  flitting  in  the  ironworks. 
Glacial  deposits  obscure  the  older  rocks  over  nuich  of  the  county, 
they  contain  travelled  stones  from  the  Pennines  and  Cheviots. 
Submerged  forests  appear  off  the  coast  at  West  Hartlepool  and  other 
points.  A  smaff  paten  6f  Sifurian  occurs?  near  Cronldey  on  the  Tees ; 
here  slate  pencils  were  [oitnerly  made^ 

ApriculPure, — Near  the  river  Tees,  and  in  some  places  bordering 
Oft  the  other  rivers,  tlie  soil  is  loam  or  a  rich  day.  At  a  farther 
distatice  from  these  rivers  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  with  patches 
of  gravel  intetspersed.  The  hills  east  of  the  line  from  Barnard 
Castle  to  Consett  are  covered  with  a  dry  loam,  the  fertility  of 
whkh  varies  with  its  depth.  West  of  the  line  the  summits  and 
flanks  of  the  hlQs  are  in  great  part  wastb  moorland.  Only  some 
two-thitxls  of  the  total  area  of  the  cotinty  are  under  cultivation, 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  are  in  permanent  pasture.  There 
are  also  heariy  60,000  acies  of  hill-pasture.  Of  the  diminished 
area  under  com  crops  Oats  occupy  more  than  one-half,  and  bariey 
much  ckcc^ds  wheat.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  average  under 
green  crojys  are  occupied  by  turnips,  as  many  cattle  are  raised 
and  have  a  long-standing  reputation!  The  cows  aire  especially 
good  yielders  of  milk.  The  sheep  are  also  highly  esteemed, 
particularly  the  Tteesdale  breed.  Those  of  Weardale  are  small, 
but  their  mutton  is  finely  flavoured. 

Mining. — The  mountain  llmestohe  contains  veins  of  lead 
ore  and  zirt<J  otiK  The  beds  of  coal  in  the  Coal  Measures  have  loiig 
bees  a  source  of  enormous  weahh.  The  mines  are  among  the 
most  extensive  and  productive  in  the  kingdom.  At  Sunderiand 
the  coal  trade  furnishes  employtoent  for  hundreds  of  vessels, 
mdep^ndently  of  the  **  keels  "  or  lighters  which  convey  the  coal 
from  the  termini  of  the  railways  and  tramways  to  the  ships. 
The  seanJs  worked'  extend  horiaontally  for  many  miles,  and  are 
from '^  to  foo  fathoms  benenth  the  surface.  The  Frostcrley 
marbfe  hto  beek  ^{uarried  for  many  centuries  near  Stanhope  ^t 
decorative  purpioses,  in  Durham  cathedral  and  elsewhere  taking 
the  place  ol  PUrbeck*  matble,  while  in  modem  houses  it  is  used 
chieflyf  or  chiihney-pifccesl  Ironstone  is  Worked  in  the  -neighbour- 
hood of  Whickham  and  efefewhei^e.  Excellent  slate*  Is  quarried 
at  several  piaces.  The  neighbourhood  of  Wolsingham  abounds 
in  Bne  mOlstones.  Ili4  NeVrcastle  grindstones  are  procured  at 
Gaiesh^ad  FeUL;.  aud  fir^atone  for  building  ovens^  fumajces  and 
the  like  is  obtained  .in  Varidtts  [iarts  of  Durham,-  and  exported 
in  considerably  quantity:     ' 

Other  Tn4ustrUjs> — The  manufacturing  industries  are  extensive, 
9od  aU  are  founded  oipoa  the  presence  of  coal,  0/  which,  more- 
over«  large  quantities:  an*  exported:  The  industrial  aiid  mining 
districts  may  be  taken  to  lie  almost  wholly  east  of  a  Kne.  fr^m 
Datiingtoii  through'  Bishop  Auckland  to  Consett .  Textile  indus- 
tries art  not  carried'on  to  any  gteat  extent,  but  a  large  number  of 
hands  are  employed  in  the  rtianufacturd  of  machines,  appliances, 
conveyances,  tools,  &c.  Of  this  manufacture  the  branch  of  ship- 
building stands  fii^t;  the  yarcjs  on  the  Tyn^  are  second  only  to 
those  on'thfe  dlyde,  and  the  industry  is  prosecuted  also  at  Sundcr- 
knd,  the  Hartlepoofe  '  aiid  Stockton-on-Tees,  The  founding 
tod  conver$i6tt  Of  nietal  standi' next  in  impottance;'and  other 
iivdusXde^  indtlde  the  nianufacture  of  paper,  chemicals  (chiefly 
on  the  Tyne),  glass  and  bottle^  and  eartheriw^re  (at  Gateshead 
and  Su!nderiand).  The  output?  df  limestone  is  greater  than  that 
♦f  any^ther  cbtmty  hi  the  United  "Kingdom,  As  regards  iron,  the 
presence  o^  the  eoal  abd  the  'proximity  of  the  Cle\ieland  iron 
dhtrict  of*  North  'Yorkshire  enatile  the  coiiilty  to  produce  over 


one  million  tons  ojf  pig-iroin  aiiniially,  though  the  output  of  iron 
from  within  the  county  itself  is  inconsiderable.  There  is  a  large 
production  of  salt  from  brine.  .The  sea  fisheries  of  Sunderland 
and  Hartlepool  are  valuable. 

CofntnunicationS. — Railway  coihmunication  is  provided  en- 
tirely by  the  North  B^terh  company.  The  main  line  runs 
northward  through  Darlington,  Durham  and  Gateshead,  and 
there  are  a  large  nulnber  of  branches  through  the  mining  and 
industrial  districts,  while  the  company  also  owns  some  of  the 
docks.  From  Stockton  to  Darlington  ran  the  railway  engineered 
by  George  Stephenson  and  opened  in  1825.  The  chief  ports  of 
Durham  are  Jarrow  and  South  Shields  on. the  Tyne,  Sunderland 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wear,  Seaham  Harbour,  Hartlepool  East 
and  West  and  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Administration  and  Population. — Durham  is  one  of  the 
Counties  Palatine,  the  others  being  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
The  area  of  the  ancient  county  is  649,352  acres,  and  that  of 
the  administrative  county  649,244  acres.  There  were  formerly 
three  outlying  portions  of  the  county,  known  as  North  Durham 
(including  Norhamshire  and'Islandshire),  Bedlingtonshire  and 
Crayke.  These  were  attached  to  the  county  as  having  formed 
parcels  of  the  ancient  "  patrimony  of  St  Cuthbert,"  of  which  the 
land  between  Tyne  and  Tees  was  the  chief  portion.  The  popula- 
tion in  1891  was  1,016,454  and  in  1901  1,187,361.  The  birth- 
rate is  much  above,  the  death-rate  also  above,  but  the  percentage 
of  illegitimacy  considerably  below,  the  average.  The  county  is 
divided  into  4  wards.  The  following  are  municipal  boroughs:' 
Darlington  (pop.  44,511),  Durham,  city  (14,679),  Gateshead, 
county  borough  (109,888),  HartlepooH22,723),  Jarrow  (34,295), 
South  Shields,  county  borough  (97,263)^  Stockton-on-Tees 
(51,478),  Sunderland,  county  borough  (146,07  7) /West  Hartlepool 
(62,627).  The  bthei*  urt)an  districts  may  be  distributed  so  as  to 
indicate  roughly  the  most. populous  and  industrial  districts:  . 

X.  In  the  Tyne  district  (where  Gateshead,  Jarrow  and  South 
Shields  are  the  chief  centres) — Blaydon  (19,623),  FelHng  (22,467), 
Hebbum  (20,901),  Ryton  (845 2),.  Whickham  (12,852). 

2.  North-western  district — ^Annfield  Plain  (12^81),  Behfield- 
side  (7457),  Consett  (9694),  Leadgate  (4657),  Tanfield  (8276), 
Stanley  (13,554). 

3.  Durham  and  Bishop  Auckland  district  '(continuation  south 
of  the  preceding)-^Bishop  Auckland  (11,969),  Brandon  and 
Byshottles  (15,573),  Crook  (11,47;),  Shildon  and  East  Thickley 

'  (11,759),  Spennymoor  (16,665),  Tow  Law  (4371),  Willinglon 
'(7887).  ••      ' 

4.  Durham  and  Sxmderland  district  (N.E.  of  preceding)— 
Hetton  (13,673),  Bought oh-le-Springf  (785S),  Seaham  Harbour 
(10,163),  Southwick-on-Wear  (12,64^.  The  township  of  Che$ter- 
le-Street  (11,753)  is  also  in  this  district. 

The  only  other  urban  districts  are  Bahiard  Castle  X4421)  in' 
Teesdale  and  Stanhope  (1964)  in  Weardale.    Durham  is  in  the 
north-eastern  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Durham.    It  has  one 
court  of  quarter  sessions  and  is  divided  into  16  petty  sessional 
divisions.    All  the 'boroughs  have  separate  commissions  of  the 
peace,    'the  ancient  County,  which  is  in' the  diocese  of  Durham/ 
excepting  part  of  one  parish  in  that  of  Yoi-k,  contains  243  ecclesi- 
astical {kirishes  wholly  or  in  part.    There  are  288  civil  parishes. 
.The  county  is  divided  into  eight  parliamentary  divisions,. each 
;  returning  one  n^ember— Jarrow,  ChesterTle-Street,  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  Mid,  North-west,  Barnard  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland, 
South-east.    It  also  includes  the  t^adiamientary  borough  oj 
Sunderland,   returning  two   memters,   and  tlie   boroughs  of 
Darlington,  Durham,    Gateshead",   Hartlepool,   South   Shiejd$ 
.and  Stocktbn-oh-Tees',  returning  one  member  each.    Among 
;  educational  estalpiishmehts  ther^  may  be  inehtioned  the  uni- 
versity and  the  grammar  scliool  In  tfie  city  of  Durhkm^  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  college  of  Ushaw  near  Durham. 

History. — After  the  death  of  Ida  in  the  6th  century  the 

kingdom  of  Northuwbrizi  was  divided  into  the  two  states  of 

Bemicia  and  Deiri,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  Tees,  the 

latter  including  |tbe  district  afterwards  known  as  Durham. 

'  The  post-conftuest  palatinate  arose  by  a  process  of  slow  growth 

'  fwkti  th6  grant  of  land  'made  by  Egfrith  to  St  Cuthbert  on  his 
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election  to  tbe  see  of.  Lindisfanie  in  684.  On  the  trajisference  of 
the  see  to  Chester-le-Street  in  the  9th  century,  Guthred  the  Bane 
endowed  it  with  the  whole  district  between  the  Tyne  and  the 
Wear,  stretching  west  as  far  as  Watling  Street,  a  grant  confirmed 
by  Alfred;  and  when  in  995  the  see  was  finally  established 
at  Durham,  the  endowment  was  again  largely  enriched  by 
various  donations.  Durham  continued,  however,  to  form  part  of 
the  earldom  of  Northumbria,  and  not  until  after  the  purchase 
of  the  earldom  by  Bishop  Walcher  in  1075  did  the  bishops  begin 
to  exercise  regal  rights  in  their  territory.  The  term  pdatinus 
is  applied  to  the  bishop  in  1293,  and  from  the  13th  century  on- 
wards the  bishops  frequently  claim  such  rights  in  their  lands 
as  the  king  enjoys  in  his  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
the  bishop's  possessions  included  nearly  all  the  district  between 
the  Tees  and  the  Tyne,  except  Sadberge,  and  also  the  outlying 
districts  of  Bedlingtonshire,Norhamshire,IslandshireandCrayke, 
together  with  Hexhamshire,  the  city  of  Carlisle,and  partof  Teviot- 
dde.  Henry  I.  deprived  the  bishopric  of  the  last  three,  but  in 
compensation  made  over  to  it  the  vills  of  Burdon,  AycMe  and 
Carlton,  hitherto  included  in  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
The  wapentake  of  Sadberge  also  formed  part  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland;  it  was  purchased  for  the  see  by  Bishop 
Pudsey  in  1189,  but  continued  an  independent  franchise,  with 
a  separate  sheriff,  coroner  and  court  of  pleas.  In  the  14th 
century  Sadberge  was  included  in  Stockton  ward  and  was  itself 
divided  into  two  wards.  The  division  into  the  four  wards  of 
Chester-le-Street,  Darlington,  Easington  and  Stockton  existed 
in  the  13th  century,  each  ward  having  its  own  coroner  and  a 
three-weekly  court  corresponding  to  the  hundred  court.  The 
diocese  was  divided  into  the  archdeaconries  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland.  The  former  is  mentioned  in  1072,  and  in  1 291 
included  the  deaneries  of  Chester-le-Street,  Auckland,  Lanchester 
and  Darlington. 

Until  the  15  th  century  the  most  important  administrative 
officer  in  the  palatinate  was  the  steward.  Other  officers  were  the 
sheriff,  the  coroners,  the  chamberlain  and  the  chancellor.  The 
palatine  exchequer  was  organi2sed  in  the  12th  century.  The 
palatine  assembly  represented  the  whole  county,  and  dealt 
chiefly  with  fiscal  questions.  The  bishop's  coimcil,  consisting  of 
the  clergy,  the  sheriff  and  the  barons,  regulated  the  judicial 
affairs,  and  later  produced  the  Chancery  and  the  courts  of 
Admiralty  and  Marshalsea.  The  prior  of  Durham  ranked  first 
among  the  bishop's  barons.  He  had  his  own  court,  and  almost 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  his  men.  The  qiM  warranto  proceed- 
ings of  1293  exhibit  twelve  lords  enjoying  more  or  less  extensive 
franchises  under  the  bishc^.  The  repeated  efforts  of  the  crown  to 
check  the  powers  of  the  palatinate  bishops  culminated  in  1536  in 
the  Act  of  Resumption,  which  deprived  the  bishop  of  the  power  to 
pardon  offences  against  the  law  or  to  appoint  judicial  officers; 
indictments  and  legal  processes  were  in  future  to  run  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  and  offences  to  be  described  as  against  the  peace  of 
the  king,  not  against  that  of  the  bishop.  In  1596  restrictions 
were  imposed  on  the  powers  of  the  chancery,  and  in  1646  the 
palatinate  was  formally  abolished.  It  was  revived,  however, 
after  the  Restoration,  and  continued  with  much  the  same  power 
until  the  act  of  1836,  which  provided  that  the  palatme  jurisdic- 
tion should  in  future  be  vested  in  the  crown.  There  were  ten 
palatinate  barons  in  the  12th  century,  the  most  important  being 
the  Hiltons  of  Hilton  Castle,  the  Buhners  of  Brancepeth,  the 
Conyers  of  Sockbume,  the  Hansards  of  Even  wood,  and  the 
Lunileys  of  Lumley  Castle.  The  Nevilles  owned  large  estates  in 
the  county;  Raby  Castle,  their  principal  seat,  was  built  by  John 
de  Neville  in  1377.  Owing  to  its  isolated  position  the  palatinate 
took  little  part  or  mterest  in  any  of  the  great  rebellions  of  the 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  period.  During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
Henry  VI.  passed  through  Durham,  and  the  novelty  of  a  royal 
visit  procured  him  an  enthusiastic  reception.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  Durham  inclined  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
parliament,  and  in  1640  the  high  sheriff  of  the  palatinate 
guaranteed  to  supply  the  Scottish  army  with  provisions  during 
Sheir  stay  in  the  county.  In  1642  the  earl  of  Newcastle  formed 
the  western  counties  into  an  association  for  the  king's  service,  but 


in  1644  the  palatinate  was  again  ovenvA  by  tlie  Scottish  anny, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Maiston  Moor  fell  entirely  into  the  faaads 
of  the  parliament. 

Durham  has  never  possessed  aiiy  manufactures  of  importance^ 
and  the  economic  history  of  the  county  centres  round  tJie  growth 
of  the  mining  industry^  which  employed  almost  the  whofe  of 
the  non-agricultural  population.  Stephen  possessed  a  mine  in 
Durham  which  he  granted  to  Bishop  Pudsey,  and  in  the  same 
century  colliers  are  mentioned  at  Coundon,  Bishopweannoudi 
and  Sedgefield.  Cockffeld  Fell  was  one  of  the  earliest  Landsak 
collieries  in  Durham.  Edward  III.  issued  an  order  allowing  coal 
dug  at  Newcastle  to  be  taken  across  the  Tyne,  and  Richard  11. 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Durham  licence  to  export  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  without  paying  dues  to  the  cocporatioii  of 
Newcastle.  Among  other  eariy  industries  lead-mining  was 
carried  on  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  and  mustard  was 
extensively  cultivated.  Gateshead  had  a  considerable  tanning 
trade  and  shipbuilding  was  carried  on  at  Jajjow« 

In  16 14  a  bill  was  introduced  in  parliament  for  secuzing 
representation  to  the  county  and  city  of  Durham  and  the  boroug)i 
of  Barnard  Castle.  The  movement  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
bishop,  as  an  infringement  of  his  palatinate  rights,  and  the 
county  was  first  sununoned  to  return  members  to  parliament  in 
1654.  After  the  Restoration  the  county  and  city  returned  two 
members  each.  By  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  county  returned 
two  members  for  two  divisions,  and  the  boroughs  of  Gateshead, 
South  Shields  and  Sunderland  acquired  rqiresentation.  The 
boroughs  of  Darlington,  Stockton  and  Hartlepool  returned  one 
member  each  from  1868  until  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885. 

Antiquities, — To  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  are  to  be  referred 

portions  of  the  churches  of  Monk  Wearmouth  (Sunderland)^ 

Jarrow,  Escomb  near  Bishop  Auckland,  and  qumerous  sculptured 

crosses,  two  of  which  are  in  situ  at  Aycjiffe.    The  best  remains  of 

the  Norman  period  are  to  be  foimd  in  Duiham  cathedral  and  in 

the  castle,  also  in  some  few  parish  churches,  as  at  Pittington  and 

Norton  near  Stockton.    Of  the  £arly  English  period  are  the 

eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral,  the  fine  churches  of  Darlington^ 

Hartlepool,  and  St  Andrew,  Auckland,  Sedgefield,  and  portions  of 

a  few  other  churches.    The  Decorated  and  Pexpendiculax  periods 

are  very  scantily  represented,  on  accoimt,  as  is  siqq^xised,  of  the 

incessant  wars  between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  14th  and 

15th  centuries.    The  principal  monastic  remains,  besides  those 

surroimding  Durham  cathedral,  are  those  of  its  subordinate 

house  or  ^*  cell,"  Finchale  Priory,  beautifuUy  situated  by  tbe 

Wear*    The  most  interesting  castles  are  those  of  Durham ,  Kfrby, 

Brancepeth  and  Barnard.    There  ajre  ruins  of  castelets   or 

peel'towers  at  Dalden,  Ludworth  and  Langley  Dale.    The 

hospitals  of  Sherbum,  Greatham  and  Kepyer,  founded  by  early 

bishops  of  Durham,  retain  but  few  ancient  features,     i 

See  W.  Hutchinson,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Durham  (3  vols.,  Newcastle,  1 785-1 794);  R.  Surtees,  uistory  and 
Antiquities  &[  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham' {j^,  vols.,  London,  18 16- 
1840);  B.  Bartlet,  The  Bishoprick  Garltrnd;  CoUecUon  of  Lemds, 
Songs f  Ballads.  .  •  of  Durham  (London,  1834);  J,  Raine,  History 
and  Antiquities  of  rforth  Durham  (London,  1852);  Peiry  and 
Herman,  Illustrations  of  the  Medieval  Antiquities  of  the  County  of 
Durham  (Oxford.  1867};  G.  T.  Lapsley,  The  County  Palatine  of 
Durham  (New  York,  &c.,  1900);  Victorta  County  Hi^ory,  Dmrham. 
See  also  the  Surtees  Society's  Publications^  and  Transactions  qf  ike 
Architectural  Society  of  Durham  and  Nortliumberland, 

DURHAM,  a  city  and  muncipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  the  county  town  of  Durham,  England,  256  m.  N.  by  W.  from 
London,  on  the  North  Eastern  railway.  Pop*  (xQoi)  14,679. 
The  nucleus  of  the  site  is  a  narrow,  bold  peninsula  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  river  Wear,  on  which  stand  the  cathedral  and  the 
castle.    The  city,  however,  extends  both  E.  and  W.  of  this. 

The  position  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Cuthbert,  its  west  end 
rising  immediately  from  the  steep  wooded  bank  of  the  river,  is 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  no  other  English  cathedral. 
Its  foimdation  arose  from  the  fact  that  here,  after 
wandering  far  over  the  north  of  England,  the  monks  of  Lindis- 
fame  rested  with  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert,  which  they  had. 
removed  from  its  tomb  in  fear  of  Danish  invaders.  This  was  ia 
995.     Soon  afterwards  a  church  was  built  by  Bishop  Ealdhune, 
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and  the  see  was  zepioved  hitker  from  Lmdisfanie.  The  peninsuU 
was  called  Dunholme  (Hill  Island) ,  which  in  Norman  times  was 
softened  to  Duresme^  whence  Durham.  It  is  said  that  the 
monks  of  Lindisfarne,  knowing  the  name  of  the  place  where  they 
should  £nd  retreat,  but  ignorant  of  its  situation,  were  guided 
hither  by  a  woman  searching  for  her  cow,  and  the  bas-relief  of  a 
cow  on  the  north  waU  of  the  church  commemorates  this  incident. 
In  1093  Ealdhune's  church  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Carilef,  who 
changed  the  early  establishment  of  married  priests  into  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey.  The  grand  Norman  building  in  which  his  designs 
were  carried  out  remains  with  niunerous  additions.  The  stone^ 
vaulting  is  particularly  noteworthy.  The  choix  contains  the 
earliest  work,  but  Carilef's  eastern  apses  made  way  for  the 
exquisite  chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  with  its  rose  windows  and 
beautiful  carving,  of  late  Early  English  workmanship.  The 
nave  is  massive  Norman,  with  round  pillars  ornamented  with 
surface-carving  of  various  patterns.  The.  western  towers  are 
Norman  with  an  Early  English  superstructiure.  The  famous 
Galilee  chapel,  of  the  finest  late  Norman  work,  projects  from  th« 
west  end.  The  central  tower  is  a  lofty  and  graceful  Perpendicular 
structure.  Other  details  especially  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
altar  screen  of  c.  1380,  and  the  curious  semi-classical  font-cover 
of  the  17th  centxiry.  There  is  a  fine  sanctuary-knocker  on  the 
north  door.  The  cloisters  are  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
century.  The  chapter-hoiise  is  a  modem  restoration  of  the 
original  Norman  structure,  a  very  fine  example,  which  was 
destroyed  by  James  Wyatt  c.  1796,  in  the  course  of  restoration  of 
which  much  was  ill-judged.  The  cathedral  library,  formerly  the 
dormitory  and  refectories  of  the  abbey,  contains  a  number  of 
curious  and  interesting  printed  books  and  MSS.,  and  the  portable 
altar,  vestments  and  other  relics  found  in  St  Cuthbert's  grave. 
The  Galilee  contains  the  supposed  remains  of  the  Venerable 
Bede.  The  total  length  of  the  cathedral  within  is  49<H  ft.,  the 
greatest  height  within  (except  the  lantern)  74}  ft.,  and  the  height 
of  the  central  tower  ai8  ft.  The  diocese  of  Durham  covers  the 
whole  county  excepting  a  small  fragment,  and  also  very  small 
parts  of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire. 

The  naturally  strong  position  selected  for  the  restini^i^lace 
of  St  Cuthbert's  remains  was  possibly  artificially  fortified  also, 
but  it  was  not  imtil  J072  that  William  the  Conqueror 
caused  the  erection  of  a  castle  to  the  north  of  the 
cathedral  across  the  r^ck  of  the  peninsula.  Of  this  there  remaip 
a  beautify  crypt-chapel,  and  a  few  details  incorpotrated  in  later 
work.  Other  interesting  portions  axe  the  Norman  galleiy^ 
with  its  fine  arcade.  Bishop  Hatfield^s  hall  of  c.  1350,  a  recon^ 
struction  of  the  previous  Norman  one  by  Bishc^  Pudsey,  and 
the  Black  Staircase  of  fin«  woodwork  of  lJ>e  lythceatUQr.  The 
keep  is  a  mqdern  reconstruction.  The  castle,  with  the  exception 
of  sane  apartments  used  by  the  judges  of  assize,  is  appropriated 
to  the  uses  of  Durham  University. .  On  the  peninsula  are  also 
the  churches  of  St  Mary  le  Bow  in  the  North  Bailey  and  St  Msxy 
the  LesS)  the  one  a  ryth-century  building  on  a  very  indent  site, 
possibly  that  on  whiqh  the  first  church  rose,  over  St  Cutbbert's 
remains;  tb«  other  possessing  slight  traces  of  Norma^i  work, 
bitt  aliDOst  completely  modernised.  Of  other  churches  in 
Dvham,  the  site  of  St  Oswald  is  apparently  pre-Nonnan,  and 
the  building  contains  Norman  work  of .  Bishop  Pudsey,  also 
MBue  fine  early  X5th-century  woodwork.  St  Margaret's  and 
St  Giles'  churches  show  w^k  of  the  same  period,  and  the  second 
of  these  has  earlier  portions. 

Several  o(  the  streets  of  Durham  preaerve  an.  appearance  of 
antiquity.  Three  of  the  bridges  crossing  the  Wear  are  old,  that 
of  FramweUgate  having  been  built  in  the  13th  century  and 
sebuilt  in  the  15th*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  certain 
sites  are  of  interest  as  adding  deUail  to  its  history.  To  the  south 
on  Maiden  Hill  there  is  an  encampment,  occupied,  if  not  caor 
structed,  by  the  Romans.  Immediately  W.  oC  Durham  is 
Nevflle'a  Cross,  of  which  little  remains.  The  battle  of  Neville's 
Cross  was  fought  in  1346,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  invading 
Scots  by  the  English  under  Lord  Neville  and  Henry  Percy, 
The  Scots  had  encamped  at  Beaurepaire  or  Bearpark,  where  a 
few  ruins  mark  the  site  of  the  county  residence  of  the  priors  of 


Durham,  which  had  suffered. from  previous  invaders...  On  the 
Wear  below  Durham  is  the  priory  of  Finchale  (ii96),^f  which 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  Early  English  date  and  later> 
but  in  the  main  Decorated  The  valley  of  the  Wear  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Durham*  is  well  wooded  and  picturesque,  but 
there  are  numerous  collieries  on  the  uplands  above  it,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  county  is  marred. 

Among  educational  establishments  in  Durham  the  univenity 
stands  first.  The  earliest  connexion  of  the  ecclesiaf&tical  founda* 
tion  at  Durham  with  an  actual  educational  foimdation     >  , 

was  made  by  Prior  Richard  de  Hoton  (1290-1308),  Jfy^ 
who  erected  a  hall  in  Oxford  for  students  from  Durham, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  no  such  provision*  In  1380  Bishop 
Hatfield  refounded  this  hall  as  Durham  College,  which  became 
Trinity  Cqllege  (see  Oxford)  on  a  new  foundation  (1555)  when 
the  possessions  of  the  abbey  of  Durham  had  been  siu'rendered 
in  1540,  after  which  Durham  College  survived  as  a  secular 
foimdation  only  for  a  few  years.  Henry  VIII.  had  the  unful* 
filled  intention  of  foimding  a  college  in  Diirham,  and  a  similar 
attempt  failed  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  183 1  thit 
scheme  for  a  college  was  projected  by  the  chapter;  an  act  of 

1832  specified  the  foundation  as  a  university,  and  in  Michaelmas 

1833  its  doors  were  opened.  The  first  warden,  and  a  prime 
mover  in  the  scheme  of  fourviation,  was  Archdeacon  Charles 
Thorp  (d.  1862).  In  1837  the  university  rec^ved  its  charter 
from  William  IV.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  are 
governors,  and  the  bishop  of  Durham  b  visitor,  but  the  active 
management  is  in  the  hands  of  the  warden,  senate  and  .convoca- 
tion. The  system  and  life  of  the  university  are  broadly  similar 
to  those  of  the  greater  universities  of  Oxford  and  Caxnbridge. 
Proctorial  administration  is  carried  on  by  two  proctors  annually 
nominated  by  the  warden.  Among  the  various  residenitial 
divisions  of  the  imiversity  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Hatfield's 
Hall  (1846),  which,  through  its  endowment,  by  means'  of  siieh 
methods  of  economy  as  provision  for  all  meals  in  coomiot^ 
permits  men  of  limited  means  to  become  students.  The  degree 
for  bachelor  of  arts  is  awarded  after  two  public  examinations) 
and  may  be  taken  in  two  years,  with  a  total  of  six  monthtf^ 
residence  in  each  year.  Special  examinations  a^ e  provided  f^ 
candidates  who  seek  honours,  and  those  whO'  obtain  honouis 
are  admissible,  after  a  certain  period,  to  the  mastership  of  arts 
without  further  examination,  but  in  otiier;  cases  fUrtlM 
examination  must  have  been  tak^,  or  an  essay  presented'  ab  a 
qualification  for  this  degree.  A  theological  course  is  provided 
for  bachelors  of  the  university,  those  who  have  passed  &  similar 
course  elsewhere,  or  non-graduates  a^ed  ninetecsa  who  have 
passed  a  certain  standard  of  examination.  '  Instruction  in  civil 
engineering  and  mining  was  established  as  early  as;  1837^  but 
was  subsequently  given  up;  and  in  1871  the  University  and  Ihe 
North  of  Englaaid  Institute  of  Mining'  and  Mechanical  £ttgiaeeni 
co-operated  to  found  the  college  of  ph3r8iical  sdence  at  Newcastk*- 
upon-Tyne,  which  provides  such  instruction,  and  was  imcai^ 
porated  with  the  university  in  1874.  The  coUege,  of  medicine 
at  Newcastle  has  been  in  connexion  with  Durham  .Unfveisiity 
since  2852,  and  the  professors  there  ace  profesdora^f  thciiniveb- 
aity.  In  180S  degrees  for  women  iwere  established,  aflid:ib  iBA^ 
a  hostel  was  Op^xed  for  the  accomodation  of  women,  whatnaa;^ 
take  any  course  of  instruction  except  the  theologicaL  !  In-  1B89 
musical  degrees  were  instituted,  and  a  prtolessofship  wiaa  louiidied 
in  1897.  Among  other  subjects  may  be  mentioned  thegrantisit 
of  degress  in  hygiene,  and  of  diplomas  in  public  *  health  ^d 
education  (see  J.  T.  Fowler,  Durham  Uniifersityy  vanS6tm  <wi(h 
series  of  College  Histories;  London,  1904).  .  '/  ^ 

The  grammar  school  was  ref6mided  by  Henry  VIII.  oint  of  the 
monastic  school.  It  is  a  flourishing  institution  on  the  lines  df 
the  public  schools,  and  has  *'  king's  scholaisfaips  ?  tenible  in 
the  school,  and  scholarships  and  .exhibftions  tenable  at  the 
universities.  There  are  ako  a  diocesan  training  cdlege  for  adiool^ 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  a  high  school  for  giris;  and  4  m. 
W.  of  the  dty  is  the  great  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St  Cuthbert, 
Ushaw,  the  representative  of  the.old  college  at  Douai.  Heret  are 
preserved  the  magnifioent  natural  history  collections  of  Charles 
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Waterton.  'Other  bufldings  worthy  of  notice  in  Durham  are 
the  toWh^hftll,  a  16th-century  building  reconstructed  in  1851, 
the  polite  station,  and  the  guildhall,  the  shire  hall  and  county 
buildings,  and  the  county  hospital.  There  are  ironworks  and 
manufattttres  of  hosiery,  carpets  and  mustard  in  the  city.  The 
pkrliameritary borough  returnsone member.  Thecorporation  con- 
sists of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area,  1070  acres. 
History  of  tht  Ct>y.— The  foundation  Of  the  city  followed  on 
that  of  the  church  by  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne  at  the  close  of 
tl^9  19th  century.  The  history  of  the  dty  is  closely  associated 
with  that  of  the  palatinate  of  Durham.  The  bishop  of  Durham 
among  other  privileges  claimed  a  rirint  in  the  city,  which,  accord- 
ing to'  Boldon  Book,  rendered  ten  marks  yearly  until  its  value 
Wis  reduced  by' that  e^abfished  by  Heni^  II.  at  Newcastle, 
and  it  was  temporarily  abolished  by  the  same  king.  The  earliest 
charter,  dated  1179  or  11 80,  is  a  grant  of  exemption  froih  toll 
merchet  and  heriot  madeby  Bishop  Hugh  Pudsey  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Alexander:  Bi^fore  that  time,  however,  the  monks  had  a 
little  borough  at  E/lV4*t',  whifeh  is  divided  from  Durham  by  the 
Wear  and  afterwards  became  part  of  the  city.  In  11 83  the  city 
Was  at  farm  and  rendered  sixty  marks.  It  was  at  first  governed 
by  a  bailitP  appointed  by  the  bishcip,  but  in  1565  Bishop  Pilking^ 
ton  ordained  that  the  government  should  consist,  in  addition  to 
the  bailiff,  of  one  alderman  and  tWdve  assistants,  the  latter  to 
continue  in  bfSce  for  Hf e,  and  the  former  to  be  chosen  every  year 
from  aiiiong  their  number.  This  form  of  government  was  re- 
l^aced  ill  16O2,  under  the  charts  of  Bishop  Matthew,  by  that  of 
a  mayor,  1 1  aklettnen  and  14  burgesses,  the  aldermen  and  bur- 
gesses forming  a  coMmon  council  and  electing  a  mayor  every 
year  item  among  the  aldtermen.  This  was  confirmed  by  James  !., 
but  in  1684  the  dorporation  we^e  obliged  to  resign  their  charters 
feo  Bishop  Crew,  who  granted  thfem  a  new  one,  ptobably  reserving 
ib'hiixiseif  a  right  of  veto  on  the  election  of  the  mayor  andaider- 
ibett.  At  the  time  of  thef  Revolution,  however,  Bibhop  Matthew's 
^^harteir  was  revived,  and  <continued  to  be  the  governing  charter  of 
the- dty  uhtil  1770,  when,  owing  to  dissensions  as  to  the  election 
of  the  common  council,  the  ilumber  of  aldermen  was  reduced  to 
lour  and  the  charter*  became  void.  .  No  mayor  or  aldermen  wert 
elected'for  tenyears^  but  in  1780  Bishop  Egerton,  on  the  petition 
of  the  burges^,  gritited  th^m  a  newcha^t^r,  which  was  practically 
a' coMrth^tioft  lof '  thit  of  1602,  and  remained  in  force  until  the 
Mtmidpal  Refordi  Act  of  183^.  Being  within  the  tounty 
paladne,  the  city  of  Durham  s^nt  no  members  to  pariiakient, 
ui^til,  after  several  attempts' beginning  in  1614,  it  Wa^  enabted 
by  an  act  of  1673  to 'return  tw6  metebers,  which  it  dontiiiued  to 
do  iintii  id85f  when  by  the  Redistnbution  of  Seats  Act  the 
iminberwASralttced  toone;  * 

'■■  The  corporation' of  Dutliam  claim  their  fair  aiid  tiiairket  rights 
vbidtt  Bieheip*  Pudsey's  charter  of  1179, '  confirmed  in  1565,  a^ 
ffweeUy'muket  on 'Saturday  and  three^early  laSrs;^on  the  feasts 
o&St  Cuthbert  in>Septeniber  and  March  and  on  Whit  M<mday^ 
eadi  continiUog  fop  two  d^ys.  In  tiSio  the  bishop  of  Durham 
brbugbt  a  suit  ill  chafocery  against  the  burgesses  aiid  recovered 
ftomthtih  the  mari^et^  and  faits,  whi«h  he  afterwards  leased  to 
tfao  ioorpdratkni  for  a  tent  of ^  '£iioyeAviy  until"  they  were  puN 
c&ased;  fDOon  the  Bccleisiasticai  Commissioners  in  1 860.  Durham 
i^as'nei^  been  noted  for  any  particular  trade;  a-nd  the  attempts 
t6  intr6du(t6  4be!mafnufacture'Of  cloth  and  wool  in  the  X7th  and 
iiSJbh  cei^aries  weveiaiiures.    The  manufacture  of  carpets  was 

I'  iDURHAMr  a  city  and  the  caonty^at  of  Durham  cotmty, 
iKorthrrCarolina,  U\S.A.,'in  a  township  of  the  sabnte  name,  25  m^ 
N.W.  of  Raleigh.  P<h>*  (1890-)'  5485J  (i^od)  ^79,  ^of  whom 
'a^4t<  were  iegsoes^ol  the  township  (1890)  10^490;  (1900)  19)055. 
Adjacent  to  the  dty  and  also  in  the  townBh^  are  East  Dcnrfaam 
and  West  Durhkm' (both  unliicorpoofated),  which  industrially 
ate  virttiailty  part  of  thbcrty.  Durhatn  is  served  by  thb  Southern, 
the  Seaboard  Air  Liht^  thei  Norfolk  &  Western,  aiid  the  Durham 
&  Southern  :railwa.yi>  the  last  a  short  line  connecting  at  Aper 
and  Dunn^^.G;)  respectively  with  the^main  liiaie  of  the  Seaboaid 
aad  thb  Atlantic  Coabt  Line>  isallways.  Durham  is  ne^l^ 
fiiinounded  by  hill^. '  its*  streefts;  are  shaded  iby^chnsL    Tbedty 


is  the  seat  of  Trinity  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South), 
opened  in  1851  as  a  normal  college,  growing  out  of  an  academy 
called  Union  Institute,  which  Was  established  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Randolph  county  in  1838  and  was  incorporated 
in  1841.  In  1852  the  college  Was  empowered  to  grant  degrees; 
in  1856  it  became  the  property  of  the  North  Carolina  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  in  1859  it  received 
its  present  name;  and  in  1892  it  was  removed  to  a  park  near 
Durham,  included  in  T901  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  dty. 
A  new  charter  was  adopted  in  1903,  and  a  law  school  was  oi:gan- 
ized  in  1904.  The  college  has  received  many  gifts  from  tlie  Duke 
family  of  Durhatn.  In  1908  its  endowment  and  property  were 
valued  at  about  $1,198,400,  and  the  number  of  5ts  students  was 
288.  Although  not  officially  connected  with  the  coUege,  the 
Soidh  Atlantic  Quarterly ^  founded  by  a  patriotic  society  of  the 
college  and  published  at  Durham  since  1902',  is  controlled  and 
edited  by  members  of  the  college  facidty.  The  Norfh  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education  and  the  Papers  of  tlte  Trinity  CoUege 
Historical  Society  also  are  edited  by  members  of  the  college 
faculty.  The  Trinity  Park  school  is  preparatory  for  the  college. 
Near  the  city  are  Watts  hospital  (for  whites)  atnd  Lincoln  hospital 
(for  negroes) .  Durham's  chief  economic  iMerest  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  granulated  smoking  tobacco,  for  which  it  became 
noted  after  the  Civil  War.  In  the  dty  are  two  large  factories 
and  store  housed  of  thb  American  Tobacco  Company.  The 
tobacco  industry  was  founded  by  W.  T.  Blackwell  (1839-1904) 
and  Washington  Duke  (1820-1905).  The  dty  alsomanufactures 
dgars,  cigarettes,  sHxiS,  a  fertilizer  having  tobacco  dust  as  the 
base,  cotton  goods,  lumber,  window  sashes,  blinds,  dirugs  and 
hosiety.  Durham  has  a  large  trade  with  the  surrounding  region. 
The^towii  of  Durham  was  incorporated  in  1869,  and  became 
the  county-seat  of  the  newly-ferected  county  in  1881,  and  in  1890 
was  chartered' as  a  dty.  Its  growth  is  due  to  the  tobacco  and 
cotton  industries.  In  the  Bennett  house,  at  Durham  Station, 
near  the  dty,  General  J.  E.  Johhston  surrendered  on  the  26th 
of  April  1865  the  Confederate  army  under  his  command  to 
General  W.  T.  Sherman: 

DURIAlf  (Malay,  duri,  a  thorn),  the  fhiit  of  Durio  zibethinus, 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Bombaceae,  which  attains  a  height 
Of  70  or  86  ft^.,  has  oblong,  tapering  leaVes,  rounded  stt  the  basG» 
aiid  yellowish-green  flbwers,  and  bears  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  elm.  tFhe  durio  is  cultivated  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Celebes 
tnd  the  Mohtccas,  and  northwards  as  tti  as  Mitvda'nao  in  the 
Philippines^;  also  in  the  Malay  Peniitisala/in  Tenasserim,  on  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  to  1:4^  N.  lat?.,  and  in  Siani  to  the  •13th  and  14th 
parallels.  The  fruR  is  spherical,  and  6  to  8  in.  in  diameter, 
approaching  the  siise'bf  a  large  coeo^nut;  it  has  a  hard  external 
husk  or  shell,  'and  is  completely  armed  with  strong  pyramidal 
tubercles,  meeting  one  another  at  the  base^  and  tearminadng 
in  filiarp  thtomy  points;  these  sometime^ 'inJG^ct' severe  injuries 
on  persons  upon  Whom 'the  fruit  may  Chance  to  faH  when  ripe. 
On  dividing  tlie  fruit  at  the  joins  of  the  carx)elB,  where  the  spines 
arch<  a  little,  It  is  found  to  coniaiti  five  av£il  cells,  eadi  filled  with 
a  cream-^coloured,  glutiikou^,  sm^th  pulp,  ivt  whi^h  are  em- 
beddedfrom  otie'  to  five  seeds  about  the  size  of  chestnuts.  Tli^ 
pulp  and  the  seeds,  which  latter  are  eaten  roasted,  are  the  edSMt 
parts  of-the'fnjtit*  With  regard  to*  the  taste  of  the  pulp,  A.  R. 
Wallace  remarks,  *'  A  rich  %»titter-llke  custard,  highly  flavoured 
tvitb  almonds,  gives  the  best  idea  of  it,'  but  jntermingjled  with  it 
come  wafts  of  flavour  that  call  to  mind^rt^tt-cheese,  onion-sauce, 
brown  shecry  and  other'  Incongruities';  .  .  :  it  is  neither  acid, 
noi-swbet,  nor  jiucy,  yet  one*  feels  the  Waint  of  none  of  these 
qualifeiefi^foriti&perfectasitis."  The fefiiit,  espedaiUy when' not 
f^esh  frotn  the  tree,  has,  notwithstanding,: a  moist  offensive  sAxett, 
which  has  been  compared  ta  that  of  rotten  onions  or  of  putrid 
animal  matter.  The  Dyaks  of  the  Sarawak  river  in  iBomeo 
esteem  iht  duriati  above 'all  oiher  fruit,  eat'  it  unripe  both 
cooked  and  rkw,  and  salt  the  pulp  for  uke  as  a  relish  i^ith  rice/ 

See  Linschoten,  Discou/f  qf ,  VQy(f^s^  blq.  i,  cl|ap.  57,  p.  loa, 
fol.  (London,  1598);  Bickmore,  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Arckh' 
pelago,  p.  01   (1868); .  Wallace,   The  Malay  Archipelago  (3fd  ed;. 
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DUBIS,  of/Samos,  Greek  historian,  acpordiog  to  hi^  own 

account .  a  descendant  of  Alcibiades,  was  bom  about  340  B.C. ; 

He  must  have  been  bom  and  passed  his  early  years  in  exile, 

since  from  35.2  to  324  Samos  was  occupied  by  Athenian  cleruchs, 

who  had  expelled  the  original  inhabitants.    He  was  a  pupil  of 

Theophrastus  of  £resus»  whom  he  met  at  Athens..    When  quite 

young,  he  obtained  a  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic  games; 

a  statue  by  Hippias  was  set  up  in  commemoration  of  his  victory 

(Pausanias  vi.  13.  5) .    He  was  for  some  time  d^pot  of  his  native 

island.    Duris  was  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  historical 

work  CJaTOpiai)  on  Hellenico-Macedonian  history,  from  the 

battle  of  Leuctra   (371)  down  to  the  death  of  Lysimachus 

(28 1) ,  which  was  largely  used  by  Diodorus  Siculus.    Other  works 

by  him  included  a  life  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  the  annals 

{Qpoi)  of  Samos  chronologically  arranged  according  to  the  lists 

of  the  priests  of  Hera,,  and  a  number  of  treatises  on  literary  and 

artistic  subjeicts.    Ancient  authorities  do  not  appear  to  have 

held  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  merits  as  a  historian.    Plutarch 

(Pericles f  28)  expresses  doubt  as  to  his  trustworthiness,  Picmy^ius 

of  Halicamassus  (Df  compos,  verborum,  4)  speaks  disparagingly 

of  his  style,  and  Photius  (cod,  176)  regards  the  arrangement  of 

hi^  work  a$  altogether  faulty.    jCJi^p^rpr  <arf  444.,  yi.  ji).  .aojcrds 

him  qualified  praise, as. an  ind^striqua  writer. 

Fragments  in  C.  \V.  MuHer,  Frag.Hisi.  Gnaec.  ji.  .446»  where 
the  passage  of  Pausanias  referred  tcJ  ^bpve  and  the  date  of  Duris's 
victory  at  Olyttipia  are  discussed,  ^  .  . 

t  •  . .  •  .  *  .      *      I  ■ 

DORK£nSlM«^  jtown  of  Germany,  in,  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Hardt  Mountains,  and  at  the  entmnce  of 
the  valley  of  the  Isenacl\,  15  m./N.W,  of.  Spires  on  th^  railway 
Monsheim-Neustadt.  .Pop.  6300,  .  It  possesses  two  Evangelical 
churches  anij  one  Roman.  Catholic,  ^  towpi  ball  occupying  the 
site  of  the  .castle  of  the  princes  of  Leiningien-Hartenburg,,  ^9 
antiquarian  and  a  .scientific  society,  a  publi(?  library  and  a  high 
school.  It  IS  wep. known  as  a  health  report,  for  the  grape  cure 
and  for  the  Hths  of  .the  brine  springis  of  Philippshalle)  in  the 
neighbourhood,  y^hich  not  only  suppty  the  bathing  establishment, 
but  produce  ponside^able  quantities  of  marketable  salt  There 
is  a  brisk  trade  In , wine  and  ^^i  tobacco^  glass  and,, paper  axe 
manufactured..        ,  .v.  1 

As  a  dependency  of  the  Benediqtine  ahbeyipf  J^iipburg,  which 
wasi  built  and  endowed  hy. Conrad  IL,  Durkheim  or  Thumigheim 
came  into  the  possession^  of  the  countsyof  Le[^^ngen,  who  in  the 
1:4th  century,  made  it  tl^  ^e^.oia  fortress,  and  enclosed  it  with 
wail  and  .dit|;:b.  Ii^  the  tbneie  following,  centuries  it  bad  its  ifull 
share  of  the  .nipitai^y  ^vicissitudes  of  the  Palatinate}  but  it  was 
rebuilt  att^Xithe  French  invasion,  of  16891  ajuid  greatJly  fostered 
by  its  counts  in  the  beginning  of  next  qentiuy^  In  1794  its  new 
castle  was  sadoed  by  the  French^  and  in  x349.it  was  the  scene  of 
a  contest  betw^n  the  Prussians  and  the  iosun^ectionistSj.,  Th^ 
ruii^  qi  the  Befvcdictine.^bbey  lof  L^burg  lie  about  j  m.  S^W- 
of  the  towQ^  and  u^  the  neighbourhood  .ri^e§  the  Ka&t^^nienbe^rg, 
with  the  ancient-  i^ude  stone  fortifi|cation  9f  .the  Heidenmauer  or 
Heathen's  Wall.  .  .  ^  .  .  . 

DQRtACH*^  town,  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
2}  m.  by.  raU  from  Parlsruhe^with  which  it  i$  oonnected  by  a 
canal  and  an  avenue  o£  poplar^,  on  the  lei t  bank  of  the  Pfinz,  at 
the  foot  of  the  vii^eyard-coyeced  Thurmberg,  which. is. crowned 
by  a  watch-tower  and  to  the  summit  of  which  a  funicular  railway 
ascends.  Pop4^(r9Q^)  ,6207.  It  possesses  a  castle  erected  in 
i$6s  and  now  used  as  barracks,  an  a^ent  town  J|iall,  a  church 
with  an  excellent  organs  a  high-grade  school,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  in  the  market-place  a  statue  of  the  margrave  Charles  II* 
It  has  manufactures  of  sewing-machines,  brushes,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  beer,  vinegar  and  chicory;  and  considerable  trade  in 
market  produce. 

Durlach  was  bestowed  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  on  the 
margrave  Hermann  V.  of  Zahringen  as  an  allodial  possession, 
but  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Rudolph  of  Habsburg. 
It  was  chosen  as  his  residence  by  the  margrave  Charles  H.  in  1565, 
and  retained  this  distinction  till  the  foundation  of  Carlsruhe 
in  1715,  though  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed, by  the  French 
in  1688.    In  1846  it  was  the  seat  of  a  congress  of  the  Liberal 


party  of  the  Baden  parliament;  and  in  1849  it  was  the  scenp 
of  an  encoimter  between  the  Prussians  and  the  insurgent^ 
Reichenbach  the  mechanician,  and  £.  L.  Posselt  (r  763-1804} 
the  historian,  were  natives  of  the  town. 
See  Fecbt,  GeschichU  der  Siadt  Durlach  (Heidelberg,  1869). 

DUEOC,  GtRAUD  CHHISTOPHE  MICHEL,,  due  ide  Frioul 
C1772-1813),  French  general,  was  bom  at  Pont  &  Mousson 
(Meurthe  et  Moselle)  on  the  25th  of  October  1772.  The  son  of 
an  officer,  he  was  educated  at  the  military  schools  of  his  nativ/e 
town  and  of  ChlMons.  He  was  gazetted  second  lieutenant 
(artillery)  in  the  4th  regiment  in  1793,  and  advan<:ed  steadily 
in  the  service.  Captain  Duroc  became  aide-de-camp-to  N^poleo^i 
in  1 796,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Isonzo,  Brenta  and  Gradisc^ 
in  the  Italian  campaigns  of  1796*9.7,  He  served  in  Egypt,  ami 
was  seriously  wounded  at  Aboukir.  His  devotion  to  Napqleoiji 
was  rewarded  by  complete  confidence.  He  became  first  aide-der 
camp  (1798),  general  of  brigade  (1800),  and  governor  of  the 
Tuileries.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo  he  was  sent  on  missions 
to  Viexma,  St  Petersburg,  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen,.  As  grand 
marshal  of  the  Tuileries  he  w^s  responsible  for,  the  m^easure^ 
taken  to  secure  Napoleon's  personal  safety  ;wh^er  in  France 
or  on  his  campaigns^  and  he  directed  the  minutest  details  of  the 
imperial  household.  After  Austerlitz^  where  he  <;;omma|id]i^ 
.the  grenadiers  in  the  absence  of  Gesieial  Qiidii^t,  he  .lyas  env 
ployed  in  a  sepe»  of  important  negotiations  with  f^rederiok 
William  of  Prussia,  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  (Pecember  ;8p$), 
i^n  the  incorporation  of  certain  statesi  in  thej  Coniedesatioiji  of 
the  £Uune,  and  in  the.con^Hsion  of  the  armistice  o{  ^naini 
(July,  i$o8).  .  In..x8o8  he  wa^  created  duj^e  pi  FrU^,  ^j^  after 
the  Russian  qampaign  he  became  senat9ir.(i8i3X,  , JE]iie  iw^s ,91 
attendance  on  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Bautze^.(jaoth-;)xst  MsLy 
i$ia)  in  Saxony;  when  he  was, mortally,  wounded,  a^d^died  hx  4 
farmhouse  near  the  battlefield  on;the  ?jrd  of  May.  ^ap9leon 
bought  the  f arp  a^  erected  a  jnoiuiment  tx^  his  i^ei;iory ,  ,D,urQC 
wasburiedinthei^valides.  .\  ,.;  i    .-.      :  ,     ...     / 

The  .chief  source  fon  D\iroc's  biognaphy  is  the  MoniUvnt,  (^kx^t.o^ 
May  1797,  24th  of  October  1798,  30th  of  May  iSy,  &c.)-.        / 

DUROCHER.   JOSEPH  ,  MARIE    EIJSi^ETH  .  U^^^^ 

French  geologist,  was  bom  at  Re^nes  o;i;the  31st  of  May  i§i7, 
Educated  at  the  £cole  Polytechnique  and  ficojbe.  d^s  Mi|i;ies  i^ 
Paris,  he  qualified  as  a  mining  engineer.  Efirly  in  his.^reer  jbe 
travelled  in  the  northern*  parts  of  ^rppe  to,  study  .the  n^etalli* 
f erous  dep9sits,  and  he  .c^tributed  >  iJie  articles  pn  geology^ 
mineralogy^  metallurgy,  and  chemist^.  .tO'  Paul  Qaimard'^ 
Voyages  de  /a  Commission  ^cietUifique  du  nord^  en  ,$candj,iM(Vie^ 
^  Laponi^y  au  SpUxberg  et  aux  Ferde^  pendant  ks  an^s-iSjSr, 
1840*  In  1844  he  .became  professor  of  geolqgy.and  mineralogy 
at  Rennes.  His  attention  was  now  Jargely  directed  t^  the  study 
of  the  artificial  production  of  mi^ei^^  to  the  metf  x;[^pxphism  of 
rocks,  and  to  the  genesis  of  igneous  rocks.  In  185^  he  published 
his  famous  Essai.d^  ^piirolggie  compariey-  in  which  he  expf;essed 
the  view  that  the  igneous  nocks  have  been  detived  from  t^^ 
magmas  which  coexist  beneath  the  solid  crust,  and  are  respect^ 
ively  acid  and  basic,    He  df ed  at  Rennes  a|L>(]^g  ^qd  pf  {]^fpepp|{}er 

1^58-.        -  .    :  ......  ■         ■  t:         ■     I    :■  '  .     r 

DURRA  (ajsoi  written  iourahj  dhura^  &c#.;  AfabfC  f^i::a  pearl; 
hence  a  grain  of  com) ,  a  i^ereal  grass,  Sorghif^  vulgare,  exteiisiv^ly 
cultivated  in  tropical  ai^d  semi-tropical  coqntries,  wheir^the  grain^ 
made  into  bread/ forms  an  important  article  qi  diet,  in  no^- 
Arabics-speaking, countries  it  is  kno^n  by.othert  nmnes,^v(;h  l^ 
Indian  or  African  millet,  pearl  milleti  Guinea  com  andRaffir  com. 
In  India  it  is  called  jowari^  jowaree,  jawaxi,  .&c.  (Hindis  j[<iwari). 

pURUYt  JEAN  VICTOR  (1811-1894),  ]^rench  historian  afid 
statesman,  was  bom  in  Paris  on. the  ijth  of  Septeifnl^er  18x1* 
The  ^n  of  a  workman  at  the  factory  of  the  ^o)^elip%  he  yrwi  at 
first  intended  for  his  father's  trade,  V^t  succeeded,  in  passipg 
brilliantly  through  the  £coie  Nomaale  Sup^ieure,  where  he 
studied  under  Michdet,  whom  he  accompanied  as  secretaiy  in  hi^ 
travels  through  France,  supplying  for  him  at  >the  £cole  Normale 
in  1836,.  when  only  twenty-rfour.  Ill-health  forced  hifn  to  ^'esign, 
and  poverty  drove  him  to  undertake  .that  jeKte^si^re  series  o|f 
sch^l  tei^tbpoks  which  first;  bi'ought  hipi  into  pufi^c  notig«^ 
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He  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  secondary  school  education, 
holding  his  chair  in  the  CoU^e  Henri  IV.  at  Paris  for  over  a 
ctuarter  of  a  centmy.  Already  known  as  a  historian  by  his 
Hisioire  des  Romains  et  des  peuples  soutnis  d  leur  domination  (2 
vols.,  1843-1844),  he  was  chosen  by  Napoleon  HI.  to  assist  him  in 
his  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  his  abilities  being  thus  brought  under 
th^  emperor's  notice,  he  was  in  1863  appointed  minister  of 
education.  In  this  position  he  displayed  incessant  activity,  and 
a  desire  for  broad  and  liberal  reform  which  aroused  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  clerical  party.  Among  his  measures  may  be 
cited  his  organization  of  higher  education  (''  enseignement 
sp6cial  ");  Jii*  foundation  of  the  **  conferences  publiques,"  which 
have  now  become  universal  throughout  France,  and  of  a  course  of 
secondary  education  for  girls  by  lay  teachers,  and  his  introduc- 
tion of  modem  history  and  modem  languages  into  the  curriculum 
both  of  the  lycies  and  of  the  colleges.  He  greatly  improved  the 
state  of  primary  education  in  France,  and  proposed  to  make  it 
compulsory  and  gratuitous,  but  was  not  supported  in  this  project 
by  the  emperor.  In  the  new  cabinet  that  followed  the  elections 
of  1869,  Dumy  was  replaced  by  Louis  Olivier  Bourbeau,  and  was 
made  a  senator.  After  the  faU  of  the  Empire  he  took  no  part  in 
politics,  except  for  an  unsuccessful  candidature  for  the  senate  in 
1876.  From  1881  to  1886  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Conseil 
SupMeur  de  llnstruction  Publique.  In  1884  he  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  in  succession  to  Mignet.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
25th  of  November  1894. 
'  As  a  historian  Dumy  aimed  in  his  earlier  works  at  a  graphic 
and  picturesque  narrative  which  should  make  his  subject  popular. 
His  fame,  however,  rests  mainly  on  the  revised  edition  of  his 
Roman  history,  which  appeared  in  a  greatly  enlarged  form  in 
7  vob.  under  the  title  of  Histoire  des  Romains  depuis  Us  temps  les 
plus  reeulis  jitsqi^d  la  mart  de  TkSodose  (r879-r88s),  a  really 
great  work;  a  magnificent  illustrated  edition  was  published 
from  1879  to  1885  (English  translation  by  W.  J.  Clarice,  in  6 
vob.,  1883-1886).  His  Histoire  des  GrecSy  similarly  illustrated, 
appeared  in  3  vols,  from  1886  to  189!  (EngUsh  translation  in 
4  vols.,  1892).^  He  was  the  editor,  from  its  commencement  in  1846, 
of  thfc  Histoire' universeUe;  puhlUe  par  une  soeiM  de  professeurs 
et  de  savant:^,  for  which  he  himself  wrote  a  ''  Histoire  sainte 
d'aprfe  la  Bible,*'  "  Histoire  grecque,"  "  Histoire  romaine,'* 
**  Histoire  du  moyen  -^e,"  "  Histoire  des  temps  modemes,"  and 
**'Aht€g&  de  I'histOire  de  FVance."  His  other  works  include 
Atlas  historique  de  la  France  accompapU  d*un  volume  de  texte 
(1849);  Histoirh  de  France  de  Z4S3  ^  iSis  (1856),  of  which  an 
expanded  and  iUustrated  edition  appeared  as  Histoire  de  France 
depuis  Vinvasion  des  harbares  dans  la  Gaule  romaine  jusqu'd  nos 
j^urs  (1892);  Histoire  populaire  de  la  France  (1862-1863); 
Histoire- pbpuktire  cont&mporaine  de  la  Frawcr  (1864--1866); 
Cauteries  de  voyage  (1864) ;  and  Introduction  gtn^ale  A  Vhistoite 
de  France  (1865). 

A  memoir  by  Ernest  Lavisse  appeared  in  1895  under  the  title  of 
Un  Mittist^e:  Victor  Duruy.  See  also  the  notice  by  Jules  Simon 
(i  893)4  and  Portraits  et  souvenirs  by  S.  Monod  (1897). 

IHJ'RYBR,  FIERRS  (1606-1658),  French  dramatist,  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  1606.  His  earlier  comedies  are  in  the  loose  style  of 
Alexandre  Hardy,  but  after  the  production  of  the  Cid  {r6s6)  he 
copied  the  manner  of  Comeille,  and  produced  his  masterpiece 
Scivolej  probably  in  1644  (the  date  generally  given  is  1646). 
AkionSe  (1638)  wasr  so  popular  that  the  abb€  d'  Aubignac  knew  it 
by  heart,  and  Queen  Christina  is  said  to  have  had  it  read  to  her 
three  times  in  one  day.  Du  Ryer  was  a  prolific  dramatist. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  Said  (printed  1642), 
and  a  comedy,  Les  Vendanges  de  Suresnes  (1635  or  1636).  He 
died  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  November  1658. 

DUSB,  BLEANORA  (185^  ),  Italian  actress,  was  bom  at 
Vigevano  of  a  family  of  actors,  and  made  her  first  stage  appear- 
ance at  a  very  early  age.  The  hardships  incident  to  touring  with 
travelling  companies  unfavourably  affected  her  health,  but  by 
1885  she  was  recognized  at  home  as  Italy's  greatest  actress,  and 
this  verdict  was  confirmed  by  that  of  all  the  leading  cities  of 
Europe  and  America.  In  1893  she  made  her  first  appearances 
in  n4w  York,  atid  in  London.    For  some  years  she  was  closely 


associated  with  the  romanticist  Gabriele  d'  Annun^io,  and 
several  of  his  plays,  notably  La  Cittd  morta  (1898)  and  Franusca 
da  Rimini  (1901),  provided  her  with  important  parts.  But  some 
of  her  great  successes  during  the  'eighties  and  early  ^nineties— 
the  days  of  her  chief  triumphs — were  in  Italian  versions  of  such 
plays  as  La  Dame  aux  camiliasyhi  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  was 
already  famous;  and  Madame  Bust's  reputation  as  an  actresi 
was  founded  less  on  her  "  creations  **  than  on  her  magnificent 
individuality.  In  contrast  to  the  great  French  actress  she 
avoided  all  "  make-up  ";  her  art  depended  on  intense  natural- 
ness rather  than  stage  effect,  53rmpathetic  force  and  poignant 
intellectuality  rather  than  the  theatrical  emotionalism  of  the 
French  tradition.  Her  dramatic  genius  gave  a  new  reading  to 
the  parts,  and  during  these  years  the  admirers  of  the  two  leading 
actresses  of  Europe  practically  constituted  two  rival  schools  of 
appreciation.  Ill-health  kept  Madame  Duse  off  the  stage  for 
some  time;  but  though,  after  1900,  it  was  no  longer  px)ssible  for 
her  to  avoid  "  make-up,"  her  rank  among  the  great  actresses  of 
history  remained  indisputable. 

See  also  a  biography  by^L.  Rasl  (1901);  A.  Symons,  Studies  in 
Seven  Arts  (1906). 

DUSSEK,  JOHANN  LUDWlfr  (1761-1812),  Bohemian  pianist 
and  composer,  was  bom  at  Czaslau,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  9th  of 
February  1761.  His  father,  Johann  Jos^h  Dussek,  a  musidaQ 
of  high  reputation,  was  organist  and  choir-master  in  Uie  collegiate 
church  of  Czaslau,  and  several  other  members  of  the  family  w/ere 
distinguished  as  organists.  Under  the  careful  histmction  of  his 
father  he  made  such  rapid  progress  that  he  appeared  in  public  as 
a  pianist  at  the  age  of  six.  A  year  or  two  later  he  was  placed 
as  a  choir  (>oy  at  the  convent  of  Iglau,  and  He  obtained  his  fiist 
instruction  hi  counterpohit  from  Spetiar/  the  choir-master. 
When  his  voice  broke  he  -entered  on  a  course  of  general  study, 
first  at  the  Jesuits'  college,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Prague, 
where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  In  philosophy.  During  his 
curriculum  of  two  and  a  half  years  he  had  paid  unremitting 
attention  to  the  practice  and  study  of  his  art,  and  had  received 
further  instruction  in  composition  from  a  Benedictine  monkl 
In  1779  he  was  for  a  short  time  orgafdst'in  the  church  of  St 
Rombaut  at  Mechlin.  At  the  close  of  his  engagement  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Holland,  where  he  attained  great  distinction  as  a 
pianist,  and  was  eihplo3red  by  the  stadtholder  a$  musical  in- 
stmctor  to  his  family:  While  at  the  Hague  he  ptiblished  his  first 
works,  several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  the  piano.  He  had 
already  composed  at  the  age  of  thh;teen  a  solemn  n^ass  and 
several  small  oratorios.  In  r783  he  Visited  Hamburg,  atid  placed 
himself  under  the  instmction  of  Hriiip  Emmanuel  Bach.  Afte^ 
spending  two  years  in  Lithuania  in  the  service  of  Prince  Hadziwilly 
he  went  in  1786  to  Paris,  where  he  remahted,  with  the  excepti<m 
of  a  short  period  spent  at  Milan,  until  the  outbreak  of  ttit 
Revolution,  enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  great  popularity  with  the  public.  In  Milan  he  appeared 
not  only  as  a  pianist  but  also  as  a  player  of  the  harmonica,  an 
instrument  which  was  much  sought  after  on  account  of  its 
novelty  in  those  days.  Towards  the  close  of  1789  he  removed 
to  London,  where  on  the  2nd  of  March  1790  he  appeared  at 
Salomon's  concerts,  and  he  married  a  daughter  of  Dominico  Corri, 
herself  a  clever  harpist  and  pianist.  Unfortunately  he  was 
tempted  by  the  large  sale  of  his  numerous  compositions  to  open  a 
music-publishing  warehouse  in  partnership  with  Montague  Corri, 
a  relative  of  his  wife.  Hie  result  was  injurious  to  his  fame  and 
disastrous  to  his  fortune.  Writing  solefy-  for  the  sake  of  sale, 
he  composed  many  pieces  that  were  quite  unworthy  of  his  genius; 
and,  as  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  business  capacity,  bankruptcy 
was  inevitable.  In  1800  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Hambuig  to 
escape  the  claims  of  his  creditors.  Some  years  later  he  was 
attached  in  the  capacity  of  nmsician  to  the  household  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Pmssia,  with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  On  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1806  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  the  prince  of  Isenburg  as  court  musician.  In  1809  he 
went  to  Paris  to  fill  a  similar  situation  in  the  household  of  Prince 
Talleyrand,  which  he  held  imtil  his  death  on  the  3oth  of  March 
1812. 
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pia^ioCorte  nu^    A$  a  performer,  h^  was  dUtiog^iished  by  thq 

purity  of  his  Um^,  the  combiaedL  power  and  delicacy  of  his  touchy 

aad  the  iacility  of  his  executioii.    His  sonatas,  knows;!  as  Th€ 

Ifm^cuiiat^,  Th»  Farewell  and.  Ji^  .Harmonic  Mleg^^  though  not 

equally  sustained  ^oughoutj  contain  movei^ents  that  have 

scaxcely  been  surpassed  for  solemnity  ami  beauty  of  idea. 

See  alao  Alexaitder  W.  Thayer'^  articles  in  Dwight's  Journal  of 
Music  (Boston,  1861). 

DttSSJBLDOfiF,  a.  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  Rhine 
province,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khine,  24  m.  by  rail  N.  by  W. 
from  Cologne.  Popw  (1885)  xi5,i9o;  (^^895)  I75»9^S;  (1905) 
252,630.  Diisselddrf  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of  western 
Germai^.  Its  situatioa  on  the  great  mid-European  waterway 
and  as  thie  junction  of  several  main  lines  of  railway  has 
largely  iavoujred  its  rapid  growth  and  ixidustnal  development. 
It  is  the  principal  banking  centre  of  the  WestphaUan  coal  and 
iron  trade,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  lower  Rhine. 

The  city  consistsoffivemaiaportiona—theAltstadtjthe  original 
town  with  narrow,  irregular  streets;  the  Karlstadt,  dating  from 
1787  and  sa  called  after  the  electoral  prince  Charles  Theodore; 
the  Neustadt^  laid  out  between  1690  and  17 16;  and  the  Fried- 
nchstadt  axMl  the  Kdnigstadt,  of  recent  formation.  In  addition, 
the  former  villages  of  Pempelfort,  Oberbiik,  Unterbilk,  Flingern 
and  Derendorf  have  been  incorporated  and  form  the  outer  suburbs 
of  the  town  proper.  On  the  south  side  the  town  has  been 
completely  metamorphosed  by  the  removal  of  the  Xoln-Mindner 
and  Bergifich-Maerkidch  ^tatioQfl  to  a  central  station  Lying  to 
the  east.  The  site  thus  gained  was  converted  into  new 
boulevards,  while  the  railway  to  Neuss  and  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  diverted  through  the  suburb  of  Bilk  and  theoce  across 
the  Rhine  by  an  iron  bridge.  A  road  bridge  (covipleted  1898, 
2087  ft*  lOEUg),  replacing  the  old  bridge  of  boats,  carries  the 
deetrlc  tram4ine  to  Crefeld.  The  town,  with  the  eocception  of 
the  Altstadt,  is  regularly  built,  but  .within  its  area  are  numerous 
open  grounds  and  public  squares,  which  prevent  the  regularity 
of  its  plan  degenerating  ini^  oKmotony:  the  market-place,  with 
the  c<4o5sal  bronze  statue  of  the  elector  John  William,  the  parade, 
the  ADee  Strasse,  the  K5nigs  Alfee,  and  the  KcSnigs  Platz  may 
be  specially  mentioned.  Of  the  thirty-seven  churches,  of  which 
twenty-six  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  most  noticeable  are:-^ 
St- Andrew's,  furmeily  the  Jesuit  and  court  church,  with  frescoes 
fcy  J.  Hflbher  (r8o6-i88ft),  E.  D^ge^  (1809-1885),  and  H.  Mtcke 
(i8od»l^i>,  and  rheemtmlmedbodiesof  several  Rhenish  electxirs; 
St  Lambert's,  with  a  tow^  rSo  ft.  high  and  contsahiing  a  monu- 
ment to  D^e  William' (d.  r59»);  Maximilians,  ^th  frescoes  by 
J.  A.  N.  Settegast  (4813-1890);  the  Romanesque  St  Martin's, 
and  the  new  Gothic  chufch  ot  St  Maryl  Besides  the'otd  ducat 
palace,  laid  m  rains  by  the  French  in  1794,  but  restored  in  1846, 
the  secular  biiildings  comprise  the  government  offices,  the  post- 
office  in  Italian  style,  the  town  hall' on  the  market  squatne/the 
law  cdurts,  ^he  municipal  mtteic  hall,  the  ihttdidpal  theatre, 
the  assemt^y  hall  of  the  Rhienish  provincial  diet,  an  Italian 
Renaissatic^  ecfifice  er^ted  In  1879,  the  academy  of  art  (r88i; 
in  pure  Renaissance),  the  indtistriat  art  museum  (1896),  the  his« 
torica)  museum,  and  the  industrial  art  school;  The  town  also 
possesses  d  !9)rary  of  ^,060  volumes,  se^veral  high-gmde  schools, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  great  number  of  commercial  and  intellectual 
associations;  but  to  nothitig  is  it  more  indebted  for  its  cdebrity 
than  t6  the  Academy  of  Painting.  This  famous  institution, 
originally  founded  by  theelecior  CharfesTheddore  in  1767,  was  re* 
organized  by  King^  Frederick  William  III.  in  1822,  and  has  since 
attained  a  Mgh  degree  of  prosperity  as  a  centre  of  artistic  culture* 
From  1^22  till  i%2(i  it  ^fts  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius, 
a  native  of  the  town,  ftbm  1826  to  1859  under  Schadow,  and 
from  1859  to  1864  under  E.  Bendemann  (i8rr-i889).  From 
Bendemann's  resignation  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
of  curators  till  1873,  when  Hermann  Wislicenus  (1825-1899)  of 
Weimar  was  chosen  director.  The  noble  collection  of  paintings 
which  formerly  adorned  the  Dlisseldorf  gallery  was  removed 
to  Munich  in  1805,  and  has  not  since  been  restored;  but  there 


is  no,  lack  of  ?ucUstic  jtrea^wes.jxi  ,the  to'v^.,  ,TJbe  academy 
possesses  14,000  original  drawings  and  sketches  by  tljie  great 
masters,  24,000  engravings,  and  248  water-colour  qopjfes  of  Italian 
originals;  the  municipal  gallery  contains  valuable  specimens 
of  the  loca^  school;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Schulte 
collection.  The  principal  names  are  Cornelius;  Lessing,  the 
brothers  Andreas  and  Oswald .  Achenbach,  A,  Baur  (b,  18^5), 
A.  Tidemand  (1814-1876),  and  L.  Knaus  (b.  1829),  An  annua^ 
exhibition  is  held  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Union;  and  the 
member  of  the  Artists'  Society,  or  Mdkasten,  as  they  are  called j 
have  annual  f  estivab  and  masquerades. 

The  town  is  embellished  with  many  handsome  monuments— 
notably  a  bronze  statue  of  Cornelius,  by  A.  Donndorf  (b.  1835), 
an  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  William  I.  (1896) ,  and  a 
large  bronze  group  in  front  of  the  assembly  hall  of  the  diet, 
representing  the  river  Rhine  and  its  chief  tributaries.  In  the 
suburb  of  Bilk  there  are  the  Floragarten  and  Volksgarten,  the 
astronomical  observatory  and  the  harbour.  Extensive  quays 
afford  accommodation  for  vessels  of  deep  draught,  and  the  trad/s 
with  the  Dutch  cities  and  with  London  has  been  thereby  greatly 
enhanced.  Within  recent  years  Diisseldorf  has  made  remarkable 
progress  as  an  industrial  centre.  The  £i8t  place  is  occupied  by 
the  iron  industries,  embracing  foundries,  furnaces,  engineering 
and  machine  shops,  &c.  Next  come  cotton  spinning  and  weaving, 
calico  printing,  yam-spiniung,  dyeing  and  similar  textile  branches, 
besides  a  variety  of  other  industries. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  the  town  lies  the  village  of  Diisselthal^ 
with  Coimt  von  der  Recke-Volmerstdn's  establishment  for 
homeless  children  in  the  former  Tr^pist  mona^ery,  and  in  the 
suburb  of  Pempelfort  is  the  JH^prhofy  the  residence  at  one  time 
of  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  afterwards  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollem-Sigma  ringen . 

Diisseldorf,  as  the  form  of  the  name — the  village  o^  the  Dttssel 
^^early  indicates,  was  long  a  place  of  small  consideration*  In 
1 288  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  by  Count  Adolf  of  Berg; 
from  his  siiccessoisit  oj^taioed  various  privileges,  and  iA  1^3  was 
chosen  as  their  residence.  After  it  had  suffered  greatly  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  an4  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession^  it 
recovered  its  prosperity  under  the  patronage  of  tkei  electoral 
prince  John  William  of  the  Palatinate,  who  ^welt  in  the  castle 
for  many  years  before  his  death  in  1 7x6.  In  1795  the  town,  after 
a  violent  bombardment,  was  surrendered  to  the  French;  and 
after  the  peace  of  Lun^viUe  it  was  ((eprived  of  its  f9rti£icatiQ0& 
In  1805  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Napoleonic  duchy  of  fierg; 
and  in  181 5  it  passed  w^th  the  duchy,  into  Prussian  possession. 
Among  its  celebrities  are  Joh^^m  Georgand  Friedrich  Heinric^ 
Jacobi«  Heinrich  Heine,  Varnhagen  von  Ense,  Peter  von  Cov- 
pdius,  Wilhelm  Camphausen  and  Heinrich  von  Sybel.        .    >    ■, 

See  H.  Ferber,  Historisoke  Wandtrungdurchd^^alUStaSlifistsMinf 
(Duaseldori,  1889-1^90);  Brandt,  Siudiensur  Wir^haUs-^und  Verr 
waUungsgjMchichU  der  Stadt  DUsseldorf  (Piisseldorf ».  1902) ;  and  Ipcal 
Guide  by  Bone.  ,  , 

DUSSERAH,  or  Dasara,  a  riindu  new-moon  festival  (some; 
times  called  Maha-navami)^  held  in  October,  and  spedally 
connected  with  ancestral  wprship<  In  the  native  states,  such 
as  Mysore,  the  rajas  give  public  entertainments  lasting  for  ten 
days,  and  especially  invite  European  ofBdals  to  the  festivities^ 
which  include  horse-radng,  athletic  contests,  and  banquets. 

See  J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners^  Customs  andCefemonies,  ^.  577. 

DUST,  earth  oroiCher  matter  reduced  to  fine  dry  andpowdevy 
partides;  the  word  is  Teutonic  amd.  appears  in  su^h  various 
forms  as  the  Dutch  duisty  Danish  dyst^  for  the  4u$t  of  flour  or 
meal,  and  in  the  older  forms  donst;  the  modem  German  Dtfi^ 
vapour,  probably  preserves  the  original  form  and  meamng, 
that  of  something  which  can  be  blown  about  by  the  wind. 

Atmospheric  Dusi: — ^The  pres^ice  of  dust  in  the' atmosphere 
has  probably  been  known  from  the  earliest  a^s,  as  prehistoric 
man  must  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  noddng  it  lighting 
up  the  paths  of  sunbeams  that  penetrated  his  dark  caves,  yet  it 
is  only  of  rece&t  years  that  it  has  become  the  subject  of.  sdenti£^ 
observation.  Formerly  it  was  considered  as  simply  matter  in 
the  wrong  place,  the  presence  of  which  had  to  be  tc4er^ted,  but 
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^as  supposed  to  serve  no  useful  purpose  in  nature.  It  was  not 
tni  the  year  iSSo  that  atmospheric  dust  came  under  scientific 
investigation,  when  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  played  a 
most  important  part  in  nature,  and  that  instead  of  being  a 
nuisance  to  be  got  rid  of,  it  added  much  to  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  of  life. 

■  The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  a  number  of  gases  which  have 
a  nearly  constant  proportion  to  each  other,  and  of  varying 
proportions  of  water  vapour.  This  vapour,  constantly  rising 
from  land  and  sea,  mixes  with  the  gases  in  the  attnosphere  and 
so  long  as  it  remains  vapour  is  invisible,  l?ut  when  it  becomes 
cooled  by  the  actual  processes  in  nature  the  vapour  tends  to 
condense  to  the  liquid  condition  and  form  cloud  particles. 
Before  i8So  it  had  always  been  assumed  that  when  this  condensa- 
tion took  place,  the  vapour  molecules  simply  conlbined  with' 
each  bther  to  form  the  little  globules  of  Water,  but  J.  Aitken 
showed  that  vapour  molecules  in  the  atmosphere  do  not  combine 
with  each  other,"  that  before  condensation  can  take  place  there 
must  be  some  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  on  which  the  vapour  mole- 
cules can  dombihe,  and  that  the  dust  in  the  atmosphere  forms 
the  nuclei  oh  Which '  the  water-vapour  molecules  condense. 
Every  cloud  particle  being  grown  r6und  a  dust  nucleus  thus 
Has  a  dust  particle  in  it.  The  presence  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere 
allows  tl^e  condensation  of  the  vapour  to  take  place  whenever 
the  air  is  Cooled  to  the  saturation  point,  and  if  there  were  no 
dust  present  the  condensation  would  not  take  place  tiH  the  air 
wa's  cooled  far  below*  that  point,  and  become  highly  super- 
saturated; and  when  it  did  tdke  place  the  (Condensation  would 
be  violent  and  result  in  heavy  rain-drops  wifhout  the  formation 
of  what  We  know  afe  cloudi  This  might  be  in  some  ways  an 
advantage,  biit  fiving  ih  such  supersaturated  air  would  have 
piany  disadvantages.  The  supersaturated  air  having  no  dust 
to  condense  on  would  condense  on  our  clothes,  the  inside  and 
outside  walls  of  our  dwellings,  and  on  cfvery  solid  and  liquid 
surface  with  which  it  camb  in  contact.  ■ 

Mapy  of  the  dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  which  form  the 
nuclei  of  condensation  are  extremely  minute,  so  small  aS  to;  be' 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  microscope,  and  at  first  sight  it  might 
appear  to  be  impossible  to  get  any  reliable  information  as  to 
their  numbers.  But  Aitken,  having  shown  that  water  vapour 
must  have  a' nucleus  to  condense  on,  saw  that  this  placed  in  our 
hands  the  means  of  counting  the  dust  particles  in  our  atmosphere, 
and  in  1888  showed  how  it  could  be  done.  As  water  vapour 
in  the  air  condenses  on  the  dust  particles  present  and  forms 
clqud  particles,  he  showed  that  all  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  cause  the  dust  partides  to  become  centres  of  con- 
densation, when  they  would  be  so  increased  in  size  as  to  come 
within  the  range  of  an  ordinary  magnifying  lens,  and  that  by 
counting  the  cloud  particles  it  would  be  possible  to  determine 
the  number  of  dust  particles.  To  carry  out  this  idea  the  air 
under  examination  was  placed  in  an  air-tight  receiver  and 
saturated  with  water  vapour.  It  was  then  expanded  by  an  ^ir- 
pump,  and  in  this  way  cooled  and  condensation  produced.  The 
cloud  particles  so  formed  were  allowed  to  fall  on  a  micrometer 
and  their  number  counted  by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  short- 
focussed  lens.  Certain  precautions  are  necessary  in  carrying 
out  this  process.  There  must  not  be  more  than  500  particles 
per  cubic  centimetre  of  air,  or  all  the  particles  willl  not  form 
nuclei,  and  will  not  therefore  be  thrown  down  as  cloud  particles. 
When  the  number  in  the  air  tested  exceeds  that  figure,  the  dusty 
air  must  be  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  dustless  £Ur  as  will 
reduce  the  number  below  500  per  c.c,  and  the  correct  number 
in  the  air  tested  is  obtained  by  allowing  for  the  proportion  of 
dtistless  air  to  dusty  air,  and  for  the  expansion  necessary  for 
cooling. 

'  Thousands  of  tests  of  the  atmospheric  dust  have  been  made 
with  this  instrument  at  many  places  over  the  world,  and  in  no 
part  ef  it  has  duStless  air  been  found;  indeed  it  is  very  rare  to 
find  air  With  less  than  100  particles  per  c.c,  whilst  in  most 
country  places  the  numbers  rise  to  thousands,  and  in  cities  such 
ias  London  and  Paris  the  number  may  be  as  high  as  100,000  to 
150,000  per  c.c.  ' 


Tlie  sources  of  dust  particles  in  the  atmosphere  are  namerous. 
In  nature  volcanoes  supply  a  large  quantity,  and  the  meteoric 
matter  constantly  falling  towards  the  earth  and  becoming 
dissipated  by  the  intense  heat  produced  by  the  friction  of  the 
atmosphere  keep  up  a  constant  supply.  Large  quantities  of  dust 
are  also  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  strong  winds,  from 
dusty  roads  and  dry  soil,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  large  quantities  of  sand  are  carried  from  the  deserts  by  the 
wind  and  transported  great  distances,  the  sand^  for  instance, 
from  the  desert  of  Africa  being  carried  to  Eui^pe.-  It  is,  however, 
to  artificial  causes  that  most  of  the  dust  is  due.  The  burning  of 
coal  is  the  principal  source  of  these,  not  only  when  the  coal  is 
burned  with  the  production  of  smoke,  but  also  when  smokeless, 
and  even  when  the  coal  is  first" converted  into  gas  ahd  burned  in 
the  most  perfect  forms  of  combustion.  It  results  from  this  that 
while  in  the  air  over  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  earth  and  over 
the  ocean  the  number  of  particles  is  small,  being  principally 
produced  by  natural  causes  or  carried  from  distant  lands,  they  are 
much  more  numerous  in  inhabited  areas,  especially  hi  those 
where  mtich  coal  is  burned.  It  is.eVid^nt  that  if  theref  were  not 
some  purifying  process*  in  nature  there  would  be  a  tendency"  for 
the  dust  particles  to'  increase  m  numbers,  because  though  some 
dust  particles  may  fall  out  of  the  air,  many  of  them- are  so  smaR 
they  have  but  little  tendency'to  settle,  but  by  becoming  centres 
of  cloud  particles  they  are  cafried  downwartis  to  the  earth,  and, 
further, these  when  'showering  down  as  rain  tend  to  wask*  the  others 
out  of  the  atmosphere.  '  We  may  therefore  took  4m.  all  min- 
habitecl  areas  of  the  earth  as  purifying  ai*eas,  and  th€ir  purify- 
ing power  seems  to  depend  partly  on  theit  extent,  but  pdndpally 
on  their  rainfall.  The  following  table  illustrates  the  purifying 
efFect  of  some  of  these  areas  obtained  from  the  results  of  hundreds 
of  observations.  The  areas  referred  to  are:  (t)'MlediterraTiean 
Sea,  the  observations  being  made  on  the  south  coast  of  Prance 
on  the  air  blowing  inshore;  (2)  the  Alps,  the  observa^ons  being 
made  on  the  Rigi  Kulm;  (3)  the  HSghlahds  of  So&tknd,  the 
observations  being  made  at  various  placet;  and  (4)  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  observations'  being  made  on  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  ^hen  the  wind  blew  iroitA  the  oieean. 
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Mediterranean; 

Alps. 

Highlands* 

Atlantic 

Mean  of  lowest 
Mean  of  number 

891 
1611 

892 

141 

55^' 

72 
338 

These numbersare all  lowfor  atmo^hericduatfiQUch  lower  than 
in  air  from  inhabited.  areas»  On  the  Rigi  Kulm,  1^  instance^  the 
number  was  sometimes  over  lo^ooo  per  c*c.  when  the  wind  was 
from  inhabited  areas  and  the  sun  causing  ascendioig  {currents; 
and  at  the  same  place  as  the  Atlantic  air  was  tested  the  numbers 
went  up  to  over  5000  per  c.c.  when  the  wind  blew  from  the 
inhabited  areas  of  Scotland,  though  the  distance,  to  the  nearest 
was  over  60  m. 

£.  D.  Fridlander^  made  many  observations  on  the  dust  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  same  instrument  as  employed  by  Aitken. 
In  crossing  the  Atlantic  he  got  no  low  numbeis,  always  over 
2000  per  c.c,  but  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  he  got  a  reading  as 
low  as  280  per  c.c.  In  crossing  the  Pacific  the  lowest  iobtained 
was  245,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  243,  in  the  Arabian  Sea  2S0,  in 
the  Red  Sea  383,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  875  per  c.c.  He 
has  also  made  observations  in  Switzerland.  The  lowest  number 
obtained  by  him  was  in  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  Bieshom,  131600  ft 
above  sea^evel,.  where  the  number. was  as  low  as  157  per  c.c. 
Professor  G.  Melander^  of  HelsiAgfprs  stuped  the  ,dust  in 
the  atmosphere.  His  observatioiis  were  made,  in  Switzerland, 
Biskra  in  the  Sahara,  Finland,  the  borders  of  Russia,  and  in 
Norway;  but  in  none  of  these  pUces  w^e  low  numbers  observed. 
The  minimum  numbers  were  over  300,  per  ex.,  whiiie  maximum 
numbers  in  some  cases  went  high. 

Aitken  when  observing  on  the  Rigj  Kulm  noticed  during  some 

* "  Atmospheric  Dust  Observations  from  various  parts  of  the 
Worid,"  Quari:  Journ.  Roy.  Met.  Soc.  (July  I896). 

*  La  Condensation  d4  la  vapeurd*tau  dans  Vc$mosphitn  (BeUingfors» 
1897). 
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19th  May  1^91 
22nd  May  1889 
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conditions  of  weather  that  there  was- a  daily  variation  in  the 
number  of  particles^  a  maxipum  near  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
and  a  minimum  in  the  morning,  and  attributed  the  rise  in  the 
numbers  to  the  impure  air  of  the  valleys  rising  on  the  sun-heated 
slopes  of  the  mountain  or  driven  up  by  the 
wind.  A.  Rankin,  at  the  Ben  Nevis  observa- 
tory, also  observed  this  daily  variation,  and  his 
observations  also  indicate  a  yearly  variation 
at  that  station,  the  numbers  being  highest  in 
March,  April  and  May.  This  may  possibly 
be  due  to  small  rainfall  in  these  months, 
but  more  probably  to  the  fact  that  south- 
easterly winds  blow  more  frequently  during  these  months 
on  Ben  Nevis  than  at  any  other  season,  and  these  winds  bring 
the  impiure  air  from  the  more  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the 
country.  ,  , 

Without  atmospheric  dust  not  only  would  we  not  have  the 
glorious  cloud  scenery  we  at  present  enjoy*  but  we  should  have  no 
haze  in  the  atmosphere^  none  of  the  atmospheric  effects  that 
delight  the  artist.  iTie  white  haze,  the  blue  haze,  the  tender 
sunset  glows  of  red,  orange  and  yellow;,  would  all  be  absent,  and 
the  moment  the  sun  dipped  below  the  horizon  the  earth  would  be 
in  darkness;  no  twilight,  no  after-glows,  such  as  those  given  some 
years  ago  by  the  volcanic  dust^  from  Krakatoa;  none  of  the 
poetry  of  eventide.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  ^o  ?  Simply 
because  all  these  are  due  to  matter  suspended  in  the  air,  to  dust. 
Water  has  no  such  ejects  as  long  as  it  is  a  vapour,  and  if  it 
condensed  without  the  presence  of  dust,  the  particles  would  be  far 
too  few  to  give  any  appreciable  effect  and  too  heavy  to  remain  in 
suspension. 

Turning  now  to  the  investigations  on  this  point,  Aitken  has 
shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  water  vapour  has 
any  hazing  effect,  and  shows  that  the  haze  is  entirel>r  due  to  dusty 
the  density  of  the  haze  increasing  with  the  increase  in  the  numbei: 
of  dust  particles  in  the  air^  and  al^so  with  the  relative  hiimidity; 
but  the  humidity  does  not  act  as  vapour,  but  by  condensing  on 
the  dust '.and  increasing  the  size  of  the  particles,  as  it  is  not  the 
amount  of  vapour  present  but  the  degree  of  saturation  that 
affects  the  result;  the  more  saturiated  the  air,  the  more  vapour 
is  condensed  on  the  particles,  they  so  becoine  larger  and  their 
hazing  effect  increased. 

The  relation  of  haze  or  transparency  of  the  air  to  the  number  o^ 
dust  particles  was  observed  on  five  visits  to  the  Rigi  Kulm.  The 
visibility  of  Hochgerrach,  a  mountain  70  m.  distant  froioi  the 
Rigi,  was  used  for  estimating  the  amount  of  haze  when  the  air  was 
clear.  During  the  visits  this  mountain  was  visible  thirteen  times, 
and  it  was  never  seen  except  when  the  number  of  particles  was 
low.  On  eight  occasions  the  mountain  was  only  one-half  to  one- 
fifth  hazed,  and  oh,  these  days  the  number  of  particles  was  as  low 
as  from.  326  to  850  per  c.c.  It  was  seen  five  times  when  the 
number  was  from  956  to  2000  per  c.c.,  but  the  mountain  on  these 
occasions  was  only  just  visible,  and  it  was  never  seen  when  the 
number  was  a  little  over  2000  per  c.c.  , 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  relative  humidity  has  an 
effect  gn  the  dust  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  particles  and  so 
increasing  the  haze.  It  was  therefore  necessary  in  working  out 
the  dust  and  haze  observations  made  at  the  different  places  to 
arrange  all  the  observations  in  tables  according  to  the  wet-bulb 
depressions  at  the  time.  AH  the  observations  taken  when  the 
wet-bulb  depression  was  between  2°  and  4**  were  put  in  one  table, 
all  those  when  it  was  between  4**  and  7*^  in  another,  and  all 
those  when  it  was  over  7®  in  a  third.  It  should  be  here  noted 
that  when  the  dust  particles  were  counted  and  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  observations  taken,  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  haze  was 
also  inade.  This  was  done  by  estimating  the  amount  of  haze  on 
a  mountain  at  a  known  distance.  Suppose  the  mountain  to  be 
25  m.  distant,  and  at  the  time  to  hie  one-half  hazed,  then  the  limit 
of  visibility  of  the  mountain  under  the  conditions  would  be 
50  m.,  and  that  was  takeri  as  the  number  i^epresenting  the  trans- 
parency of  the  atniosphere  at  the  time.  In  the  tables  above 
referred  to, along  with  the  number  of  particles  was  entered  the 
limit  of  visibility  at  the  time;  when  this  was  done  it,  was  at  once 


seen  that  as  the  number-of  pa^^iqleft  iiw^^d  •tlj^  ii^t  pi'  Risi- 
bility decreased,  as  will  be  seen  troin  tne  following  short  taUe 
of  the  Rigi  Kulm  observations  when  the  wet-bulb  depression 
was  between  2**  and  4^ 


Lowest 
Number. 


428 

434 
1225 
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Highest 
Number. 


690 

850 

2600 


Mean 
Number. 


569 
642 
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Visibility  in 
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159 
100 

40 
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.  When  the  number  of  particles  is  multiplied  by  the  limit  of  visi- 
bility in  the  tables  a  fairly  constant  number  C.  is  obtained;  se^ 
preceding  table»  All  the  observations  t^ken  .at  the  different; 
places  were  treated  in  a  similar  nianner  and  the  rnean^.  of  all  ^he 
observations  at  the  different  humidities  were  obtained,. ^d  the 
following  table  gives  the  mean  values  of  C.  at  t}ie  different  wet- 
bulb  depressions  of  all  the  observations  madie  ^t  the  different 
places. 


Wet-bulb  depression 
Mean  values  of  C. 


2"  to  4^ 
76,058. 


'  If 


.4°.to.,7» 
1<>S,S45 


«      m    t 
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7f  and  over  r 
.  141,148 
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From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  as:  tiw  dryness  of  ^tbe 
air  increa^od  it  required  a  larger^  niunber.of 'particles-to  produce 
a  eompleleihaze,,  nearly  doAble  the  number,  beiog  lequirediwlhm 
the  wetrbulb  dept^sion  waa  over  7^.  thaxi  wfaea  it  wab  ooljr.froib 
9°  to  4^«  T«  find  the  nuinfaer  of  particl6&^?equitai'tb  pnodjoc&a 
complete  haze,  th^t  is,  to  lender  a  aioafttain  jiBtinvisiUe)  a}l.thait 
is.n^essary  is  to  nmltiplx  the  above  iDonatantiG.  h^  1*60^30^  XhA 
giliinber  of  ceAtimetrds  in  a  mile, -when 'this  is  doneMwithithd 
observations  made  in; the  West  HighJaods  we  ^et  thft  nifsihe^ 
given  in  tibe  following,  table: —    .  ,        r   «    ..     ;  j     1.. 


Wet-biiltb  depression. 


2^104'' 

7^  to  lO*^ 


rrrr* 


r% 
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Number  of  Particles  to 
produce  a  complete  haze.' 


1 1. 1 1 1 1 J 


,1    u! 


ta^ao,oeo»(kooi 
17,100,000,099 
.^2 ,600,600,000, 
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The  above  table  gives  the  number  of  particles  of  atmospheric 
dust  in  a  column  of  air  having  a  section  of  one  centimetre  square^ 
at  the  different  humidities,  required  to  prpdiu:e  a  co/nplete  haze, 
that  is,  to  xnake  a  distant  object  invisible^  and  is  6f, course  quit^ 
independent  of  the  length  of  the  column. 

In  making  these  dust  and  transparency  bbservatioris  three 
things  were  noted:  ist,  the  number  of  particles;  2nd, '  the 
himiidity ;  and  3rd,  the  limit  of  visibility.  From  the  results  above 
given,  it  is  evident  that  if  wie  now  know  any  two  of  these  we  can 
calculate  the  third.  Suppose  we  know  the  limit  of  visibility  and 
the  htmiidity,  then  the  number  of  particles  can  be  calculated  by 
the  aid  of  the  above  tables. 

To  show  the  hazing  effects  of  dust  it  is  not,  however,  neciessary 
to  use  a  dust  counter.  '  Aitken  for  some  years  made  observdtions 
on  the  haze  in  the  air  at  Falkirk  by  simply  noting  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  wet-bulb  depression  at  the  time,  and  the  trans- 
parency of  the  air.  Falkirk  is  favourably  .situated  for  such 
observations  owing  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  population 
surrounding  it.  The  whole  ar^a  from  west,  north-west  to  north, 
is  very  thinly  populated,  while  in  all  other  directions  it  is  densely 
populated.  It  was  found  that  the  air  from  the  thinly  inhabited 
parts,  that  is,  the  north-west  quadrant,  was  nine  times  clearer 
than  the  air  from  other  directions  with  the.  same'  wet-bulb 
depression,  and  that  the  density  of  the  haze  was  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  area  from  which 
the  wind  blew.  These  observations  also  showed  that  the  trans- 
parency of  the  air  increases  with  the  dryness,  being  3-7  times 
clearer  when  the  wet-bulb  depression  is  S°  than  when  it  is  only 
3°,  and  that  the  air  coming  from  the  dexisely  inhabited  parts 
is  about  10  times  more  hazed  than  if  iYitrti^r^  nor  inhabitants  ifj 
the  country.  .'  ,      .  •    (J-  A.*) 
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DUTCH  EAST'  iMr^IA  COMPANY 


DUTCR  BAST  INDIA  COMPAKT,  THB  (OosHndiscke  Vereeniide 
Maalschappif)y  a  body  founded  by  a  charter  from  the  Nether- 
lands states-genersU  on  the  20th  of  March  1602.  It  had  a  double 
purpose:  first  to  regulate  and  protect  the  ahready  considerable 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  to 
help  in  prosecuting  the  long  war  of  independenoe  against  Spain 
and  Portugal.  Before  the  union  between  Portugal  and  Spain  in 
1580-81,  the  Dutch  had  been  the  chief  carriers  of  eastern  produce 
from  lAsbon  to  northern  Europe.  When  they  were  shut  out  from 
the. Portuguese  trade  by  the  Spanish  king  they  were  driven  to 
toil  -to  the  East  in  order  to  make  good  their  loss.  Unsuccesisf  ul 
attempts  were  made  to  find  a  route  to  the  East  by  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  would  have  been  free  from  interference 
from  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  It  was  only  when  these 
bailed  that  the  Dutch  decided  to  intrude  on  the  already  well- 
known  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  fight  their  way 
to  the  Spice  Islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  A  first  expedition, 
commanded  by  Cornelius  Houtman,  a  merchant  long  resident  at 
Lisbon,  sailed  on  the  2nd  of  April  1595.  It  was  provided  with 
an  itinerary  or  book  of  sailing  instructions  drawn  up  by  Jan 
Huyghen  van  Linschoten,^  a  Dutchman  who  had  visited  Goa. 
The  voyage  was  marked  by  many  disasters  and  losses,  but  the 
survivors  who  reached  the  Texel  on  their  return  on  the  20th  of 
August  1597  brought  back  some  valuable  cargo,  and  a  treaty 
made  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  Java. 
'  These  results  were  sufficient  to  encourage  a  great  outburst  of 
commerdiAl  adventure.  Companies  described  as  ^'Van  Feme  ''-^ 
that  is,  of  the  distant  seas^— were  formed,  and  by  1602  from  sixty 
to  seventy  Dutch  vessels  had  sailed  to  Hindustan  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  On  those  distant  seas  the  traders  could  neither 
be  controlled'  nor  protected  by  iheir  native  government.  They 
fought  among  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  natives  and  the 
FbTtaguese,  and  their  oompetition  sent  up  prices  in  the  eastern 
markets  and  brought  them  down  at  home.  Larg^y  at  the 
suggestion  of  Jan  van  Oldenbameveldt,  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  economic  principles  of  the  time,  the  states^general 
decided  to  combine  the  existing  separate  companies  into  one 
xmited  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  could  discharge 
the  fimctions  of  a  government  in  those  remote  seas,  prosecute 
the  war  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  regulate  the  trade.  A 
capital  estimated  variously  at  a  little  above  and  a  little  under 
6,509,000  florins,  was  raised  by  national  subscription  in  shares  of 
3000  florins.  The  independence  of  the  states  which  constituted 
the  United  Netherlands  'was  recognized  by  the  creation  of  local 
boards  at  Amsterdam,  in  2^Iand,  at  Delft  and  Kotterdam> 
Hoom  and  Enkhuizen.  The  boards  directed  the  trade  of  their 
own  districts,  and  were  responsible  to  one  another,  but  not  for 
one  another  as  towards  the  public.  A  general  directorate  of  6q 
members  was  chosen  by  the  local  boards.  Amsterdam  was 
represented  by  20  directors,  Zealand  by  12,  Delft  and  Rotterdam 
by  14,  and  Hoorp  and  Enkhuizen  also  by  14.  The  real  governing 
authority  was  the  "  Collegium,"  or  board  of  control  of  1 7 
members,  of  whom  16  were  chosen  from  the  general  directorate 
in  proportion  to  the  share  which  each  local  branch  had  contri- 
buted to  the  capital  or  joint  stock.  Amsterdam,  which  sub- 
scribed a  half,  had  eight  representatives;  Zealand,  which  found 
a  quarter,  had  four;  Delft  and  Rotterdam,  Hoom  and  Enkhuizen 
had  two  respectively,  since  each  of  the  pairs  had  subscribed  an 
eighth.  The  seventeenth  member  was  nominated  in  succession 
by  the  other  members  of  the  United  Netherlands.    A  committee 

^  Linschoten  wa&  bom  at  Haariem  in  or  about  156^.  He  started 
his  travels  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and,  after  some  years  m  Spain,  went 
with  the  Portuguese  East  India  fleet  to  Goa,  where  he  arrived  in 
September  1583,  returning  in  1589.  In  1594  and  1595  he  took  part 
in  the  Dutch  Arctic  voyages,  and  in  1598  settled  at  Enkhuizen, 
where  he  died  on  the  8th  of  February  161 1.  His  Navigatio  ac 
UineraHum  (1595^x596)  is  a  coxnpilation  based  partly  on  his  own 
experiences,  partly  on  those  of  other  travellers  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  It  was  translated  into  English  and  German  in  1598; 
two  Latin  versions  appeared  in  1599  and  a  French  translation  in 
1610,  The  famous  English  version  was  reprinted  for  the  Hakluyt 
Societ]^  in  1885^  Mi%^  selections,  with  an  Introduction,  are  pub- 
iishea  in  C.  Raymond  Beazley's  Voyages  and  Travels^  vol.  ii.  (English 
GarnSr,  London,  1903). 


of  ten  was  established  at  the  Hague  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
company  with  the  states-general.  The  '*  collegium  "  of  seven- 
teen nominated  the  governors-general  who  were  appointed  after 
1608.  The  charter,  which  was  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  con- 
ferred great  powers  on  the  company.  It  was  endowed  with  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  was  allowed  to 
import  free  from  all  custom  dues,  though  required  to  pay  3% 
on  exports,  and  charged  with  a  rent  to  the  states.  It  was  author- 
ized to  maintain  armed  forces  by  sea  and  land,  to  erect  forts  and 
plant  colonies,  to  make  war  or  peace,  to  anange  treaties  in  the 
name  of  the  stadtholder,  since  eastern  potentates  could  not  be 
expected  to  understand  what  was  meant  by  the  states-general, 
and  to  coin  money.  It  had  full  administrative,  judicial  and 
legislative  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  sphere  of  operations, 
which  extended  from  the  west  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  westward 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  history  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  from  its 
formation  in  1602  imtil  its  dissolution  in  1798  is  filled,  until  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  with  wars  and  diplomatic  relations. 
Its  headquarters  were  early  fixed  at  Batavia  in  Java.  But  it 
extended  its  operations  far  and  wide.  It  had  to  deal  diplomatic- 
ally with  China  and  Japan;  to  conquer  its  footing  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago  and  in  Ceylon;  to  engage  in  rivalry  with  Portuguese 
and  English;  to  establish  posts  and  factories  at  the  Cape,  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  and 
in  Bengal.  Only  the  main  dates  of  its  progress  can  be  mentioned 
here.  By  16 19  it  had  founded  its  capital  in  Batavia  in  Java  on 
the  ruins  of  the  native  town  of  Jacatra.  It  expelled  the  Portu- 
guese from  Ceylon  between  1638  and  1658,  and  from  Malacca 
in  1 64 1.  Jts  establishment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
was  its  only  colony  in  the  strict  sense,  began  in  1652..  A  treaty 
with  the  native  princes  established  its  plower  in  Sumatra  in  1667. 
The  flourishing  age  of  the  company  dates  from  1605  and  lasted 
till  the  closing  years  of  the  century.  When  at  the  summit  of 
its  prosperity  in  1669  it  possessed'  150  trading  ships,  40  ships 
of  war,  10,000  soldiers,  and  paid  a  dividend  of  40%.  In  the 
last  years  of  the  17th  century  its  fortunes  began  to  decline.  Its 
decadence  was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  rigid  monopoly 
it  enforced  wherever  it  had  the  power  provoked  the  anger  of 
rivals.  When  Pieter  Both,  the  first  governor-general,  was  sent 
out  in  1608,  his  instructions  from  the  Board  of  Control  were  to 
see  that  Holland  had  the  entire  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
East  Indies,  and  that  no  other  nation  had  any  share  whatever. 
'the  pursuit  of  this  policy  led  the  company  into  violent  hostility 
with  the  English,  who  were  also  opening  a  trade  with  the  East. 
Between  16 13  and  1632  the  Dutch  drove  the  English  from  the 
Spice  Islands  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  almost  entirely.  The 
English  were  reduced  to  a  precarious  footing  at  Bantam  in  Java, 
One  incident  of  this  conflict,  the  torture  and  judicial  murder  of 
the  English  factors  at  Amboyna  in  1623,  caused  bitter  hostility 
in  England.  The  success  of  the  company  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago was  counterbalanced  by  losses  elsewhere.  It  had  in 
all  eight  governments:  Amboyna,  Banda,  Temate,  Macassar, 
Malacca,  Ceylon,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Java.^  Commissioners 
were  placed  in  charge  of  its  factories  or  trading  posts  in  Bengal, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  at  Surat,  and  at  Gambroon  (or  Bunder 
Abbas)  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  Siam.  Its  trade  was  divided 
into  the  "  grand  trade  "  between  Europe  and  the  East,  which  was 
conducted  in  convoys  sailing  from  and  returning  to  Amsterdam; 
and  the  "  Indies  to  Indies  "  or  coasting  trade  between  its  posses- 
sions and  native  ports. 

The  rivalry  and  the  hostilities  of  French  and  English  gradually 
drove  the  Dutch  from  the  mainland  of  Asia  and  from  Ceylon. 
The  company  suffered  severely  in  the  War  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, But  it  extended  and  strengthened  its  hold  on  the 
great  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  increase  of  its 
political  and  military  burdens  destroyed  its  profits.  In  the 
early  i8th  century  it  was  already  embarrassed,  and  was  bankrupt 
when  it  was  dissolved  in  17 98,  though  its  credit  remained  unr 
shaken,  largely,  if  its  enemies  are  to  be  believed,  because  it 
concealed  the  truth  and  published  false  accounts.  In  the  later 
stages  of  its  history  its  revenue  was  no  longer  derived  from  trade, 
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but  from  forced  cohtributions  levied  on  its  subjects.  At  home, 
the  ditectors;  who'  were  accused  of  nepotism  and  torruption, 
became  unpopular  at  an  early  date.  The  company  was  subject 
to  increasing  deriiands  and  ever  more  severe  regulation  on  the 
successive '  renewals  of  its  charters  at  intervals  of  tWenty-one 
years.  The  immediate  causes  of  its  destruction  were  the  conquest 
of  Holland  by  the  French  revolutionary  armies,  the  fall  of  the 
government  of  the  ^tadtholder,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Batavian  Republic  in  1798. 

'  Authorities. — The  great  original  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Diitch  East  India  Company  is  the  monumental  Besehrynng  van 
oud  en  nitw  oosi  Indien  (Dordredit  and  Amsterdam,  X72>4),  by 
Francois  Valentyn,  in  8  vols.,  folio,  profusely  illustrated,  Two 
modem  works  of  the  highest  value  are:  J.  K.  J.  de  Joi^ge,  De 
Opkomst  van  het  Nederlanasch  Gezag  in  oost  Indien  (The  Haeue  and 
Amsterdam,  1862-1888),  in  13  vols.;  J.  J.  Meinsma,  Gescniedenis 
van  de  Nederhndsdhe  oosUlndiscke  BegMwen  (3  vols.,  Delft  and  the 
Hague,  1872-1875).  See  also  John  Crawford,  History  ef  the  Indian 
ArDiipdagg  (Edinbui^,  J820);  CMve  Day,  The  Uuich  in  Java 
(New  York,  1904);  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  A  History  of  British  India 
(London,  1899);  and  Pierre  Bonnassieux,  Les  Grandes  Compagnies 
de  commerce  (Pstisr^^g^)' 

DirrCH  LAlfGUAGB.  When  the  Romans  reached  the 
territory  now  formuig  the  kkigdom  of  Holland,  they  found  a 
number  of  tribes  south  of  the  Rhine,  who — though  here  and 
there  mixed  with  Germans — belonged  to  a  non-Germanic  race, 
and  ^o,  closely  related  to  the  Bdgian  tribes,  spoke  a  language 
belonging  to  the  Celtic  group.  Possibly  they  were  als6  situated 
on  the  more  elevated  grounds  north  of  the  Rhine,  at  feast 
vestiges  of  them  may  still  be  traced.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  their  being  mixed  with  or  subdued  by  the  intruding 
German  tribes.    We  call  only  guess  it:  ' 

At  that  titoe  thtf  fertile  delta  of  the  Rhftiew^aheiidy  occupied 
by  German  tribes  whb  in  language  arid  national  customs  must 
have  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  tribes  living  along  the  Rhine 
in  Germany,  later  caBeld  Franks,  Thecorisonantal  systiem  of 
their  langirage'  was  in  adcordancfe  with  the  other  lx)w-German 
dialects,  which  Is  proved  by  the  remains  we  have  in  the  g;losses 
of  the  Lex  Salica^  for  the  greatef  part  handed  down  in  a  bad 
condition:  These  tribes,  whom  we  shall  take  together  \mder 
the  liame  of  Low-Franks^~the  Romans  called  them  B^tavi, 
Cariinefates,Chamavi,&c.— werespTeadoverGfelderland;Overysel, 
part  of  Utrecht  and  South  Holland,  and  the  south-western 
part  of  North  Holland:  *  When  in  the  Sixth  century  allied  tribes 
from  the  present  north  .  Germany,  who  ndmed  themselves 
Saxons  after  one  of  those  tribes  Kving  alongside  thfe  Elbe, 
^onqoeired  ]^e  territory  occupied  by  the  Franks  a  great  naany 
retreated  from  the  eastern  parts^  -and  then,  the  Franks,  who 
already  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  had  begun  to  invade  into  the 
territory  of  the  Belgian  tribes,  continued  their  wars  of  conquest 
in  a  southward  direction  and  subdued  all  the  land  south  of  the 
branch  of  the  Rhine  that  is  called  the  "  Waal."  Since  that  time 
the  Prankish  dialect  came  there,  and  the  Celtic-speaking  popula- 
tion of  the  south  suffered  its  language  to  be  entirely  supplanted 
by  that  of  the  conquerors.  Hence  in  the  formerly  Cditic-^>eaking 
parts  of  Brabant  and  Limbuijg  we  find  but  Prankish  dialects, 
somewhat  corresponding  with  those  of  part  of  Gelderland,  Utrecht 
and  Holland.  The  deviation  that  is  perceptible  concerns  less 
the  use  of  words  than  the  way  of  laymx  the  stress. 

In  part  of  Gelderland,  east  of  the  Ysel,  and  in  Overyael,  the 
older  Prankish  dialect  (of  the  Salian  Franks)  was  given  up  and 
the  language  of  the  victorious  Saxons  was  assumed,  perhaps 
here  and  there  strongly  mixed  with  the  older  language.  The 
language  which  is  spoken  there,  and  farther  to  the  north  through 
Drente  as  far  as  m  some  parts  of  Groningen,  is  called  SaXon. 
Indeed,  these  dialects  correspond  in  a  great  many  respects 
with  the  language  of  the  Old-Saxon  poem  Heliamd  {q.v,)  and 
with  the  North-German  dialects— from  the  latter  they  deviate 
considerably  in  some  respects.  Th.e  chief  point  of  conformity 
is  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  the  verb:  wi  looptf  wi  gdty 
Helidnd:  wi  klopadi  vn  gangad^  which  are  wH  loopen,  wti  gaan 
in  the  Prankish  dialects.  In  the  vocal  system,  too,  there  are 
pectiliar  differences.  . 

In  the  north  of  Holland  there  lived,  and  still  lives  alongside  the 


coast,  a  tribe  with  which  Caesar  did  not  come  in  contact.  The 
Frisians  were  spread  over  a  large  xlistance  along  the  shore  a^ 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  in  the  west  at  least  as  far  as 
the  country  ndrth  of  Haariem.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  they 
cannot  have  extended  their  power  farther  southward.  Latef, 
howeVer,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  Maerlant  and  M^l& 
Stokd  (13th  century)  teH  tts  that  time  was  when  their  powet 
extended  even  over  part  of  Flanders.  About  the  year  339  thejr 
were  repelled  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  and  ever  after- 
wards the  Franks,  led  by  their  counts,  pushed  their  dominion 
back  farther  and  farther  to  the  riorth,  as  far  as  the  countr\r 
north  of  Alkmaar.  After  all,  a  great  many  Frisian  pfcculiaritira 
may  be  perceived  rn  the  language  of  the  country  people  of  the 
parts  which  were  once  m  their  power. 

To  begin  with  the  south:  in  Zeeland  the  population  has  qui^ 
given  up  the  former  probably  non -Germanic  language.  Frisiah 
influence  is  still  perceptible  in  many  words  and  expressions,  but 
for  an  that  the  language  has  lost  the  Frisian  character  and 
assumed  the  nature  of  the  neighbouring  Prankish  dialects  in  the 
present  Belgium  and  Brabant.  If  it  was  then  influenced  by  tfie 
south,  later  it  was  influenced  rather  by  the  language  of  HoUand. 
Farther  to  the  north  Frisian  elements  may  be  perceived  in  Holland 
at  the  seashore  and  also  in  many  respects  stiH  in  North  Holland. 
The  real  Frisian  tongue  has  only  been  preserved  in  the  province  pf 
Friesland,  where  intrusion  of  the  dialect  spoken  in  Holland  {s 
already  perceptible  since  the  r3th  century.  With  the  Frisian 
tongue  this  formed  a  ndw  dialect  in  the  towns,  the  "  Stadf  riesch^*' 
whereas  the  countiy  people  in  the.  villages  and  the  peasants  have 
preserved  the  old  Frisian  tongue  as  "  Boererifriesch.", 

The  more  eastward  dialects  of  il^risian  in  Groningen,  the  eastern 
part  of  Friesland  {SteUin^awerf)  and  West-Drentewere  jfiwt 
strongly  mixed  with  Saxon;  at  the  same  time  we  find  a  stfonjg 
mixture  of  Frisian  and  Saxo-Ptankish  east  pf  the  Zuider  Zee. 
Later  the  Saxon  dialect  of  the  town  of  Gro)iingen,once  thecaplt^ 
of  East-Drente,  becamie  prominent  over  the  whole  province. 

In  all  parts,  however,  the  language  of  ItoUand,  mixed  with  and 
chianged  by  tlxe  living  speech, is  getting  more  and  more  influenc6, 
issuing  from  the  towns  and  large  villages.    ^  ,    .;!,.,' 

This  influence  over  the  whole  country  began  at  tlie  dpehJng  df 
the  17th  century,  and,,  in  connexion  witii  the  prevalent  written 
language,  gradually  produced  a  colloquial  language,  deviating 
from  the  written  language  as  well  as  f roin  the  native  idioms  of  the 
country,  though  assuming  elements  from  both.  In  this  colloquial 
speech  the  idiom  of  Holland  forms  the  basis,  whereas  the  writteh 
language  formed  itself  on  quite  different  principles. 

If  we  compare  the  colloquial  speech  and  the  native  idiom  witjh 
the  written  language,  we  find  remarkable  differences,  which  'are 
caused  by  the  origin  of  the  Dutch  written  language. 

The  first  to  write  in  any  of  £he  idioms  of  the  Dutch  language,  if 
we  leave  apart  the  old  version  pf  the  psalms  in  East  Low  Frankisti^ 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Maastricht,  Henr^k 
van  Veldeke,  who  wrote  a  Servatius  legend  and  an  Aeneid\  the 
latter  we  only  know  by  a  Mid  High  German  copy.  This  dialect 
deviates  from  the  western  dialects  and  has  likeness  to  the  Middle- 
Prankish.  His  work  had  no  influence  whatever  on  tte  written 
language. 

In  the  west  of  Belgium,  in  the  districts  of  Antwerp,  East  ai^d 
West  Flanders  and  Brabant,  great  prosperity  and  strong  devejlop- 
ment  of  commerce  caused  a  vivid  intellectual  life.  No  wonder  we 
find  there  the  first  writings  in  the  West-Low-Prankish  native 
idiom.  This  language  spread  over  the  neighbouring  districts. 
At  least  in  1254  we  find  the  same  language  used  in  the  statute 
{i.e.  privilege)  of  Middelburg^ 

In  those  parts  a  great  deal  was  written  in  poetry  and  prose,  and 
the  writings  in  this  language  are  known  under  the  name  of 
Middle-Dutch  literature. 

If  originally  the  south  took  the  lead  in  all  departments,  later 
the  north  gradually  surpasses  the  south,  and  elements  from  the 
northern  native  idiom  begin  to  intrude  into  the  written  langua^. 

North  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine  little  was  written  as  yet  in 
the  13th  century.  Not  until  about  1300  does  literary  life  beg^ 
to  develop  here  (Melis  Stoke's  Rijmcronijk),  and  these  writings 
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were  written  in  tlieianguaget)£  the  south  witjb  slight  deviations 
here  and  there.  Chancery  and  clergy  had  taken  a  written 
language  to  the  north,  deviating  considerably  from  the  native 
idiom  in  vogue  there,  which  belonged  tp  the  Frisio-Frankish 
idioms.  So  this  written  language  gradually  spread  over  the 
west  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium.  The  east  of  the  Nether- 
lands agreed  in  its  chancery  style  more  with  the  districts  of  Low 
Germany. 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  written  language  and 
the  dialect  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Y.  This  becomes  quite 
con;Spicuous  if  we  compare  what  Roemer  Visscher,  Coster, 
Brederp  borrow  from  their  native  idiom  with  the  language  of 
Huygens  or  Cats,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  southern  elements 
predominate,  mixed  with  the  dialects  of  Zeeland  and  Holland. 
Vondel,  too,  in  his  first  period  was  influenced  by  the  idiom  of 
Brabant.  Only  after  1625  does  he  get  on  more  familiar  terms 
with  the  Amsterdam  dialect.  In  the  various  editions  of  his.poems 
it  may  be  seen  how  not  only  loan-words,  but  also  words  be^ng^ng 
to  the  southern  idiom,  are  gradually  replaced  by  other  yrords, 
belonging  to. the  vocabulary  of  North  Hollap4»  *nd  still  to  be 
"heard..    .  .  . ,: 

.  The  written  language  passed.from  the  south  to  the  north,  and,  ■ 
CQn$iderably  changed  at  Amsterdam,  was  also  assumed  i^  the 
other  provinces  in  the  17th  century,  after  the  Union  of  Utrecjit.' 
In  the  north,  in  Groningen  and  Friesl^ndj  the  official  writings  and' 
laws  ivere  still  noted  down  in  a  Frisian  or  Saxo-Frisian  idiom  as; 
late  as  the  15th  and  i6th  cen£,uries4  .When  the  contact  with' 
Holland  grew  stronger,  and  the  government  officials  ever  and. 
again  came  in  contact  with  Holland,  chancery,  too,  gradually 
assumed  the  HoUand.idiom-  The  same  took  place  in  the  eastern, 
provinces.  »        .       , 

This,  however,  did  riot  yet  majce  the  written  language  popular, 
which  diid  not  happen  before  the  population  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  got  its  StaUnh^hdy  the  well-known  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  made  at  Dordrecht  between  1626  and  1637. 

By  the  frequent  use  of  this  so-called  Statenvertdling  the  language 
of  Holland  obtained  its  vogue  in  all  provinces  on  the  point  of 
religion,  and  many  expressions,  borrowed  from  that  Bible,  were 
preserved  in  the  native  idiom.       , 

By  the  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  these  parts  from  the  earliest- 
time  up  to  the  moment  when  Holland  became  an  independent 
kingdom,  during  which  alternately  German  elements  under  the 
Bavarian  counts  and  French  influences  under  the  Burgundian 
princes  were  predominant,  and  also  later  in  the  i6th  and  17th 
centuries,  elements  from  these  languages  were  mixed  with  the 
language  in  common  use.  Moreover,  various  words  passed  from 
the  eastern  languages  into  Dutch  by  the  colonial  and  commercial 
connexions,  while  at  the  same  time  many  words  were  borrowed 
from  Latin,  the  language  of  the  learned  people,  especially  in  the 
1 6th  century,  and  from  French,  under  the  influence  of  the  poetic 
clubs  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries.  In  the  time  of  the 
rhetoricians,  in  the  i6th  century,  and  of  Coornhert,  as  well  as 
in  the  days  of  Bredero,  Hooft  and  Vondel,  we  repeatedly  find 
opposition  against  these  foreign  words,  often  successful,  so  that 
in  1650  Vondel  could  say:  "  Onze  spraak  is  sedert  weinige  jaren 
herWaart  van  hastaard-woorden  en  onduitsch  allengs  geschuimt"  ^ 
Some  people,  e.g,  Hooft,  went  even  so  far  as  to  make  very  clumsy 
versions  of  Latin  and  French  bastard  words,  handed  down  of  old. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  dub  "  Nil  Volentibus  Arduum  "  and 
the  predominant  literary  clubs  of  the  i8th  century,  people 
became  inclined  towards  expressing  their  thoughts  as  much  as 
possible  in  pure  Dutch.  Therefore  a  large  number  of  rules  were 
given,  with  respect  to  prose  as  well  as  to  poetry,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  written  language  grew  very  stiff  in  choice  of  words  and 
forms,  and  remains  so  till  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century. 
The  obtrusion  of  the  French  language  during  the  reign  of 
Na^poleon  had  no  effect.  But  the  subsequent  union  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  strengthened  the  French  element,  especially  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  King  William  I.  had  tried  to  make 
Dutch  more  popular  in  Belgium  by  a  general  teaching  of  the 

*  i.e.  "  Wthin  a  few  years  our  language  has  been  gradually 
skimmed  of  bastard  words  and  non-Dutch  elements." 


Dul^ch  language.  When  north  ;and  south  lyere  separated,  the 
French  became  predominant  in  the  south.  Only  in  the  Flemish 
provinces  of  Belgium  the  people  tried  to  preserve  the  native 
idiom  and  to  do  away  with  French  words.  These  endeavours, 
called  "  De  Vlaamsqhe  beweging,"  begun  by  F.  v.  WiUems. 
Hcremans  and  others  in  the  south,  were  supported  in  the  north 
by  Professor  de  Vries  at  Leiden.  In  order  to  get  a  pure  Dutch 
language,  the  idea  of  composing  a  general  Dutch  dictionary  was 
introduced.  M.  de  Vries  and  his  partner  L»  te  WinkJel,  however, 
did  not  begin  this  task  before  having  given  a  new  formulation  of 
the  rules  for  spelling.  These  rules,  deviating  in  many  respects 
from  the  spelling  then  in  vogue,  introduced  by  Siegenbeek  in 
1806,  have  been  predominant  up  to  the  present  moment.  Since 
1 89 1  Dr  R.  A.  Kollewyn  and  Dr  F.  Buitenrust  Hettema  have 
been  engaged  in  trying  to  bring  about  a  simplification  in  the 
spelling.'  As  this  simplification  la  not  generally  con^dered 
efficient,  their  principles  are  not  yet  generally  adopted;  see  for 
Instance  C,  H.  den  Hertog,  Waarom  onaanriemelykf  (Groningen, 

1893).      , 
Excepting  Belgium  (Flanders,  Antwerp,  Brat>ant)  the  Dutch 

la<ng«age  is  heard  outside  HoUand/in  Duldi  £as^  India  «p^  in 
the  West  Indies.  In  East  India  f>ure  Dutch  has  beea  preserved, 
though  s<;une  Javanese  and  Malay  bastard  words  may  have 
sUpped  in  by  ^he  habit  p|  speaking  to  ^be  population  in  the  Malay 
ton^^uq  or  in  the  native  idiom.  Henpe  no,Indo-Dutch  was  formed 
there.  This  is  different  in  the  West  Indies,  where  a  great  number 
of  negro  words  ajgid  English  words  as  well  as  English  syntactical 
constructions  have  slipped  in. 

In  the  17th  century  a  number  of  Dutchmen,  jEor  the  greater 
part  from  Holland  and  2^eland«  under  Jai^,  van  Riebeek,  had 
settled  in  South  Afripa^in  Cape.  Town,  where  l[he  Dutch  naviga- 
tion called  into  being  a  Dutch  port.  Xn.  course  of  time  they 
were  joined  there  by  French  emigrants  (most  of  them  Huguenots 
who  left  their  country  abofit  1688  ai^d  joined  with  other  Hugue- 
nots from  Holland  in  assumiiig  th^  Dutch  language],  perhaps 
also  by  Portuguese  and  by  Malay,  people,  who,  together  with 
the  English  who  settled  there  and  after  1820  became  numerous 
in  Cape  Colony^  mix^d  some  peculiarities  of  their  language  with 
the  Dutch  idioms.  Thus  in  the  first  half  of  the  i8th  century  the 
language  arose  which  is  now  called  the  South  African  Dutch. 
Since  i8Sq  the  present  Dutch  language  has  became  more  fre- 
quently used  in  official  writing3,  though  with  certain  adaptations 
agreeably  to  the  native  idiom. 

In  order  to  offer  an  e^cample  of  the  Middle*Dutch  language  beside 

the  present  language,  we  give  here  a  single  strophe  from  Maerlant's 

Wapene  Martyn,  with  a  metrical  translation  in  modem  Dutch  from 

the  pen  of  Nikolaad  Beets  (1880). 

God,  diet  al  bl  Mdcne  doct, 
Gaf  dat  wandel  ertscbe  gQct 

Der  menschdC  gemtte, 
Dattert  mede  ware  gevoet, 
Ende  gecleet,  ende  g%coet, 

Ehde  leiren  aoude  reoe. 
Nu  es  gieiicheit  so  verwoet, 
Dat  elc  aettet  sinen  moet 

Om  al  te  hebbeae  allene. 
Hicromme  xtortmcn  mcnschenbloet, 
Hicroqime  atichtin'ii  Attter  spoet 

Borge  ende  faoge  s^coe 

Menegeti  te  wene. 

A  Purvey  of  the  Sounds  used  in  Dutch, — The  Consonants.  As 
regards  the  consonants,  Dutch  in  the  main  does  not  differ  from  the 
other  Low  German  languages.  The  explosive  g  and  the  ih  are 
wanting.  Instead  of  the  tormer  there  is  a  ;  with  "  fricative  " 
pronunciation,  and  as  in  High  German  the  Ih  has  passed  over  into  d. 

The  final  consonants  in  Middle  Dutch  are  sharpened,  and  the  sharp 
sounds  are  graphically  represented ;  in  Modem  Dutch;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  historical  development  of  the  langoagje  being  more  dis- 
tinctly kept  in  view,  and  the  agreement  observed  with  the  inflexional 
forms,  the  soft  consonant  is  written  more  frequentiv  than  it  is 
sounded;  thus  we  have  Middle  Dutch  dach,  Modern  Dutch  dag,  in 
analogy  with  the  plural  dagen. 

The  gutturals  are  f ,  k,  ch  and  h. 

G  is  the  soft  spirant,  not  used  in  English.  In  Middle  Dutch  this 
letter  was  also  indicated  by  gh*  K  was  pronounced  like  English  A. 
In  Middle  Dutch  c  was  sometimes  used  instead  of  fe;  now  this  is  no 
longer  done. 

Ch  (pronounced  as  German  ch  without  the  i^sound,  hot  as  English 
eh)  loses  its  soimd  when  combined  with  s  to  sck  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable,  for  instance,  vleesch,  but  the  5-sound  is  not  purely  dental 
as  in  dans^    As  an  initial  consonant  sch  is  nearly  pronounced  as  sf 


God,  die  M«l  met     _ 

Gaf  dit  verganklijk  aardsche  goed 

Den  m^iMCheQ  {ii*t  geiaeeto« 
Op  dat  sij  xouden  x^n  gnroed, 
Het  1m  gekleed,  geschoad  de  voet 

£a  lewtfn  rein  v^n  seen. 
Maar  zie  nu  hoe  de  bebxucbt  woedt 
Dat  iedercen  in  arren  moed 

't  Al  h9bben  wil  aU«en' 
Hicrom  vergiet  men  menscbenbloed 
En  ho««vt  met  roekdoofeen  spoed 

Burcbtsloten,  zwaar  van  atcen, 

1\A  sm&rt  van  menigeen. 
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{jM^  Ei^^tah  ship);  cniIt  in  Frisian  and  Saston  dialects  the  old 
coosonaAt  sk  m  sktp,  skoal  is  retained. 

H  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  English- 

The  dentals  are  a  and  L  The  d  is  formed  by  placing  the  point  of 
the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth.  At  the  end  of  a  word  d  is 
sharpened  into  t,  but  written  d,  for  instance,  goed,  pronounced  gui. 
In  tofi  idiom  of  the  cast  of  the  Netherlands  final  d  is  preserved. 
When  between  two  vowels  after  (k  (Engl-  ^  in  do),  9,  or  uit  disMkot 
prone^nced,  though  it  is  written.  After  it  has  been  left  out,  a  j^ 
sound  has  developed  between  the  two  vowels,  so,  for  instance, 
fiMfde  became  first  gi>e:e  and  then  goeje.  Thus  it  is  pronounced, 
thoiigh  it  is  still  spe&d  gpede»  After  ou  d  disappeared  and  ou  became 
outer,  for  instance  ^<7f^>ib<n^iv. 

"'T  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  English.     In  some  dialects 
final  /  is  dropped,  for  instance,  heef  for  heeft,  nie  for  nieU 

S  has  the  pronunciation  of  English  s  in  sound,  t  that  of  English  z 
in  hazel ;  only  in  Mstig  and  teoinUg  a  has  the  pronunciation  of  s. 

The*  labials  ane  ^,/,  f,  ^  . 

At  the  beginning  and  in  the  body  of  a  word  b  has  the  same  sound 
as  in  English.  At  the  ^nd  of  a  word,  when  shortened  from  bb, 
followed  by  a  vowet,'  it  became  p  in  the  pronunciation,  so  older 
krobbt  heoune  kMbb^  krab  (the  present  spetling),  which  is  now 
pronounced  krap, 

F  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  English/.  Jn  many  cases  older 
initial  /  passed  into  T,  hence  most  words  which  have  /  in  English 
have  initial  t  in  Dutch,  for  instance  voder,  vol,  veckteti. 

This  V,  initial  and  between  vowelsi  has>  the  ptt>nunciation  of 
Enslish  V  in  lover.  Dutch  p  is  the  sune  as  EngKsh  pt  atso  the  liquids 
and  nasals. 

Thfe  vf  in  Dutch  is  mostly  labiodental ;  in  the  eastern  parts  before 
vowels  bilabUl  prontinctsition  is  heard. 

VomdsL-*iA  inain  open  syllables  the  sound  of-  English  a  in  father, 
in  closed  syllables  that  of  English  a  in  ass,  but  nK>re.open;  when 
there  is  a  clear  sound  in  closed  syllables  the  spelling  is  aa  (jaar),  in 
open  syllables  a  (maken),  pronounced  as  a  in  ask;  in  bad,  nat,  a^d. 
An  origlnft)  short  -a  and  a  rang  a  in  Open  syllables  are  even  in  Middle 
Dutch  prommnced  alike,  and  may  be  rhymed  with  eaoh  othtr(dagen, 
lagBHf^ai  rhyni^  i^hiph  was  not  permitted  tit  Middle  Hifi^  German), 
fh  the"  Saxon  dialects  ^  was  expressed  by  ao,  a  or  d  in  the  Frif  io-Saxon 
districts  passes  Into  ^  before  r,  as  j^  (/odr).  Middle  Dutch  preserved 
«  in  several  words  wfcere  tn  Modem  Dutch  it  passes  intoe  before  r 
{ar^r  ^rf;  tare,  aerk;  fsor/,  v»rf) ;  in  othem,  as  dorde,  staart,  rwaard, 
thp  Middle  Dutch  had  ^(gad  a  {erde,  stsri^  rwe^l,  sw9rt%  slart;  Modem 
Dutch  zivaardt  staart)»  hx  foreign  words,  likewise,  e  before  r  has 
become  a\  paars,  perse \  IdtUaarn,  lanteme  (in  the  dialects  e  is  still 
frequently  retained). 

£,  The  fioinid  of  the  9  dqrived  iftom  (^does  not'  differ  from  that  of 
afv  original  e,  or  of  an  ^  derive  from  i,  aa  they  appear  in  open  syllables 
{sleden,  veht  pronounced  aa  a  in  English  nameK  If  the  e  derived  from 
a  or  i  or  the  original  e  occurs  in  closed  syllables,  it  has  a  short  sound, 
as  in  English  men,  end,  Modem  Dutch  stem.  Tfie  e  in  closed  syllables 
with,  a  full  aoond  (as  English  a*,  Sweet,'  et}  is  spelled  ee:  veel,  veek 
(e  from  iQt  beeh»  The  sharp,  clear  ee  h  indicated  by  the  same  ktters 
in  both  open  and  closed  syllables :    eer,  sneeuWf  ^ee* 

In  some  dialects  this  ee  is  pronounced  like  English  ee,  not  only  in 
the  present  dialects,  but  also  in  the  17th  century. 

Tlie  pronunciation  of  ei  {{torn  ai,  or  eg:  ap,  French  at,  ei,  ie)  is 
that  of  English  i,  for  instance,  Dutch  ^',  English  egg,  is  pronounced 
Oke  English  /.  ^      ^  .*       ,  . 

/  is  pronounced  short  (somewhat  like  i  of  English  pit),  for  instance 
in  pU,  binden,  sikkel;  it  has  a  clear  sound  in  fdrikant,  though  it  has 
BO  fitveas. 

Ie  is  pronounced  like  English  ee  in  see,  but  sonoewhat  shorter; 
so,  fabrtek,  fabrieken,  Pieter ;  also  in  bieden,  sUerf,  &c.  For  original 
long  I,  Middle  Dutch  m  and  1/,  afterwards  V,  was  used.  This  vowel, 
though  still  written  y,  is  pronounced  like  c^nglish  i  in  I,iike;  so  in 
tfsje  (English  siskin),  l^hen,  &c. 

The  letter  0  represents  three  sounds:— *(i)  the  short  sharp  0  and 
(2)  the  short  soft  0,  the  former  like  the  o  in  English  not  and  French 
soldfU  (Dutch  bod,  belofte,  tochl,  kolf),  the  latter  like  the  English  o  in 
don,  the  French  0  in  baUon  (Dutch  dof,  ploffen,  ochtend,  vol),  and  (3) 
the  fuH.  clear  9  as  in  English  note,  French  noter  (Dutch  kolen,  shten, 
verloren).  The  sharp  dear  00,  in  stroom,  daody  has  almost  the  same 
sound  as  the  full  o,  m  some  dialects  (among  others  the  Saxon)  it  is 
pronounced^  as  0  with  a  glide  0,  in  otners  (Flemish  and  Hollandsch) 
somewhat  like  an.  In  Middle  Dutch,  the  lengthening  of  the  vowels 
was  frequently  indicated  bv  e  (before  r  sometimes  by  i,  as  in  oir) ; 
hence  oe  for  d,  oe  for  6.  Wnere  oe  occurs  in  the  modem  language,  it 
has  the  sound  of  u  (pronounced  like  the  u  in  High  German,  and 
answering  to  the  Gothic  ^,  which  in  Middle  Dutch  was  frequently 
represented  by  ou,  oe  is  pronounced  ou  (au ;  Sweet,  p.  6)  in  West 
Flemish  and  the  Groningen  dialects.  Before  labials  and  gutturals 
oe  in  Middle  Dutch  was  expressed  by  ve  and  oe,  {bouc,  souken,  and  also 
gueU  but  usuall)^  goet,  soeken,  boec).  The  Saxon  dialects  still  preserve 
an  6  sound  whicn  agrees  with  the  Dutch  oe  (b6k,  m6der)\  in  two 
words — romer  {roemer,  however,  is  also  used)  and  spook-^o  has 
passed  from  these  diidects  into  Dutch*  As  the  u  (Old  German  H), 
which  in  the  Dutch  tongue  has  passed  into  id  except  before  r  and 
to,  retains  the  i2-sound  in  the  Saxon  districts,  some  words  have  come 
into  Dutch  from  these  dialects,  being  written  with  oe  from  the 
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similar  sound  of  oe  (from  S)  In  Dutch  and  H  in  Saxon  {snoet,  boer^ 
saeeen)^  bv  the  side  of  which  are  Frankish  words  snuit,  suizen,  &c.). 

In  the  language  of  the  people  oe  before  m  is  often  pronounced  as 
d,  for  instance  bloem  and  blom, 

Eu  is  not  a  diphtboiijg;,  but  the  modification  ( UtnlaiU)  of  the  clear  d ; 
it  has  the  same  sound  as  German  d  in  schon;  so  in  vleugel,  leugen, 
keuken* 

U  before  a  double  consonant  or  before  a  consonant  in  monosyllables 
haa  about  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  English  stuff,  rue;  so  in 
kunnen,  snurken,  fut.  When  used  in  open  syllables  it  has  the  same 
sound  as  in  Frencn  nature. 

In  the  1 6th  and  17th  centuries,  Middle  Dutch  H  passed  over 
through  oi  into  ui  by  the  influence  of  the  Holland  dialect.  In  the 
Saxon  districts  H  kept  the  pld  pronunciation^  but  only  in  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  peasants.  The  common  language  has  everywhere  ui, 
pronounced  nearly  as  German  eUt  English  oy\  so  in  dutzend,  vuil, 
ouigen,  Sx. 

Ou  and  au  in  vroum  «nd  blauw  aiie  nearly  pronounced  in  the  same 
wav,  very  much  like  English  ow  in  crowd. 

Authorities. — ^For  a  full  survey  of  a  history  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage the  reader  is  referred  to  Jan  te  WinkeL  "  Geschichte  der 
niederlSlndischen  Sprache,"  Grnndriss  der  germ.  Philologie,  i,  p.  704 
(Strassburg,  K.  Griibner).  Uere.an  etaboratfe  aodount  may  be  founa 
on  p«  704  of  the  different  works  on  the  grammar  and  phonology  of 
the  various  periods  of  the  Dutch  language.  For  explanation  and 
history  of  words  of  the  current  language  see  the  tVoordenboek  der 
Nederiandsche  Taalj  by  I>e  Vries  and  Te  Winkel,  continued  by  A. 
Kluyver,  A.. Beets,  for la  time  by  J.  W.  Mulleraml  De  Vreese,  who 
left  at  th^r  nomination  as«  professots  at  Utrecht  and  Ghent. .  The 
Middle  Dutch  language  may  b^  known  from  the  fdiddelnederlandsck 
Woordenboek,  first  by  fi."Vferwys  and  J.  Verdam^  after  the  death  of 
Verwys  by  Verdam  alone.  For  the  dialects  the  d^erent  grammars 
and  glossaries  issued  at  Martinus  N5^hOff  (The  Hague)  and  Kemink 
&  Son  (Utreclxt)  are  of  gr^t  importance.  The  Flmish  dialect  may 
be  found  in  De  Bo,  Westvlaamsch  Idioticon;  other  Belgian  dialects 
are  recorded  in  the  publications  of  the  Vladmsche  Academie  (Ohertt). 
Phonetic  explanations  are  given  in  Roorda's  or  in  ten  Bruggencate's 
Phonetic  Works,  and  a  survey  of  the  pronunciation  in  Brancoiran 
Dantzig's  Dutch  Pronuncwiym,  and  Dykst^a's  DthUh  Grammar. 

DUTCH  UTERATURE.  The  langivagee  now  known  aa  Dutch 
and  Flemish  did  not  i>egin  to  takf;  distinct  sbafie  till  about  the. 
end  of  the  nth  cesiti^ry^  From  a  f^w  existing  fragments — two. 
incantations  from  the  8th  century,  a  version  of  the  Pdalins  from 
the  9th  century,  aind  seyeral  charters— a  supposed.  Ofld  Dutch 
language  has  been  recogpi^d;  but  Butch  literature  actually 
commences  in  the  X5th  century »  as  Middle  Dutch,  the  creatioA 
of  the  first  national  n;iovement  in  Srabaiit,  Flanders,  HoUand  and 
Zealand. 

From  the  wreck  of  Frankish  anarchy  no  genuine  folk*tales 
of  Dutch  antiquity  have  come  down  to-  us,  and  scarcely  any 
echoes  of  German  myth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sagas 
of  Charlemagne  and  Arthur  appear  immediately  in  J^'*" 
Middle  Dutch  forms.  These  were  evidently  introduced  Mbnis^ 
by  wandering  minstrels  and  jongleurs^  and  translated 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  noble  women.  It  is  ntrely  that  the 
name  of  such  a  translator  has  reached  us,  but  we  happen  to  know 
that  the  fragments  we  possess  of  the  French  romance  oi  William 
of  Orange  were  written  in  Dutch  by  a/certain  Klaaa  y&n  Haadem, 
between  1 191  and  1317.  The  Chanson  4e  Roland  was  translated 
about  the  same  time,  and  considerably  later  Parihenopeus  de 
Blots.  The  Flemish  minstrel  Diederic  van  Assenede  completed 
his  version  of  Floris  ei  Blanchefleur  about  1250.  The  Arthurian 
legends  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  Flanders  by  some  Plemish 
colonists  in  Wales,  on  their  return  to  their  mother'*coiinti7. 
About  X250  a  Brabantine  minstrel  translated  Walter  Map's 
Lancelot  du  lac  at  the  command  of  his  liege,  Lodewijk  van 
Velthem.  The  Gauvain  was  translated  by  Pennine  and  Vostaert 
before  1260,  while  the  first  original  Dutch  writer,  the  famous 
Jakob  van  Maerlant,  occupied  himself  about  1 260  with  several 
romances  dealing  iwith  Merlin  and  the  Holy  GraiL  The  earliest 
existing  fragments  of  the  epic  of  Reynard  the  Fox  were  written 
in  Latin  by  Flemish  priests,  and  about  {250  the  first  part  of 
a  very  important  version  in  Dutch  was  made  by  Willem  the 
Minstrel,  of  whom  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  know,  no  more  save 
that  he  was  the  translator  of  a  lost  romance,  Modoc.  In  his 
existing  work  the  author  follows  Pierre  de  Saint-Cloud,  but  not 
slavishly;  and  h^  is  the  first  really  adfliirablei^riter  that  we 
meet  with  in  Putch  literature^  The  /second  part  wa$  ftdded  by 
another  hand  at  the  end  of  the  14th  century. 
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^  It  i3  ii^ot  )i;ieceas^y;  to.dveU.At.any  jl^zigth  on  the  monkish. 

legends  and  the  liy  nms  tp  the  Virgin  Mary  which  were  abundantly 

.  produced  duiing  the  13th  oentuiy,  and  which,  thongh 

^gg^Qf      destitute  of  all  literary  merit,  were  of  use  as  exercises 

Bnhaau     in  the  infancy  of  the  language.    The  first  lyrical  writer 

of  Holland  was  John  I.,  duke  of  Brabant,  who  practised 
the  tmnnelied  with  success,  but  whose  scmgs  are  only  known  to 
as  through  a  Swabian  version  of  a  few  of  them.  In  1544  the 
earliest  collection  of  Dutch  folk-songs  saw  the  light,  and  in  this 
volume  one  or  two  romances  of  the  J4th  century  are  preserved, 
oi  whkh  Het  Dagftet  in  den  Oosten  is  the  best  known.  Almost  the 
earliest  fragment  of  Dutch  popular  poetry,  but  of  later  time,  is 
an  historical  ballad  describing  the  murder  of  Coimt  Floris  Y. 
in  1296.  A  very  curious  collection  of  mystical  medieval  hymns 
by  Sister Hadewych,  a  ntm of  Brabant,  was&rst  printed  in  1875 
by  Heremans  and  Ledeganck. 

Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Middle  Dutch  language  had 
placed  itself  at  the  service  of  the  aristocratic  and  monastic 
orders,  flattering  the  traditions  of  chivalry  and  of  religion,  but 
scarcely  finding  aiiything  to  say  to  the  b\ilk  of  the  population. 
With  the  close  of  the  13th  century  a  change  came  over  the  face 
of  Dutch  literature.  The  Flemish  t^wns  began  to  prosper  and 
to  assert  their  commercial  supremacy  over  the  North  Sea. 
Under  such  mild  rulers  as  William  II.  and  Floris  V.,  Dort, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  cities  contrived  to  win  such  privileges  as 
amounted  almost  to  political  independence,  and  with  this  liberty 
there  arose  a  new  sort  of  literary  expression.  The  foimder  and 
cieator  of  this  original  Dutch  literature  was  Jacob  van  Maerlant 
MmrtMttL    (^•^•)-     ^^   Naturen    BloefMj   written   about    1263, 

forms  an  epoch  in  Dutch  literature;  it  is  a  collection 
of  moral  and  satirical  addresses  to  all  classes  of  society.  With 
his  Rijmbijbel  (Rhyming  Bible)  he  foreshadowed  the  courage 
and  free-thought  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  not  until  1284 
that  he  began  his  iJEiasterpiece,  De  Spiegkd  Histotiael  (The  Mirror 
ot  History),  at  the  command  of  Count  Floris  V.  Of  his  disciples, 
BoeadMit.   ^^  ^^'^^^  considerable  m  South  Holland  was  Jan  v^n 

Boendale  (1280^^136^),  known  as  Jan  de  Klerk.  He 
was  bom  in  Brabant,  and  became  clerk  to  the  justices  at  Antwerp 
in  1310;  He  was  entrusted  with  various  important  missions. 
His  woiks  are  historical  and  moral  in  character.  In  him  the  last 
trace  of  the  old  diivalric  and  romantic  element  has  dsappeared. 
He  completed  his  famous  rhyme  chronicle,  the  Brabantsche 
YeeOen,  in  1350;  it  contains  the  history  of  Btabant  down  to 
that  date)  and  was  br<mght  down  to  1440  by  an  anonymous 
later  writer*  For  English  readers  it  is  disappointing  that 
Bdendale's  other  gt^eat  historical  Work  {Van  den  dtrden  Ede- 
^fo^/ti^ooninc  van  Ingehnt  .  .  .,  ed.  J,  F.  Wiflefins,  Ghent,  1840), 
an  accoimt  of  £dward  III.  and  Ms  expedition  to-  Flanders  in 
r338,  has. survived  only^  in  some  fragments!  The  remainder  of 
Boendale^  works  are  didactic  poems,  pursuing  stfll  ftu*ther  the 
moral  thread  first  taken  up  by  Maeriant,and  fotmded  on  medieval 
scholastic  literature.  In  Ypres  the  school  of  Maerlant  was 
represaitdd'by  Jan  d^  Wefert,  a  surgeon,  who  died  in  1362,  and 
-  who  was  the  author  of  two  remaritable  works  of  moral 

satire  and  exhortation,  the'  Nieuv^  Doctrinael  of 
Spiighd  Aer  Sonden,  and  a  Dispidaeie  i)ak  Rogier  tnd  van  Janne, 
In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  Gielijs  van  Molhem  wrote  a 
Dutch  version  <jf  part  of  the  Miserere  of  the  Picard  poet  who 
eoncealed  his  identity  under  the  name  of  the  reduse  of  Moiliens. 
The  poem  consisted  of  meditations  on  the  origin  and  destiny 
df  man,'  and  on  the  sins  of  pride,  envy,  &c.  The  translation, 
eoiapleted  later  by  an  author  calling  himself  Heinrec,was  critically 
edited  (Groningen,  1803)  by  P.  Lecndertz.  In  North  Holland 
a  greater  talent  than  that  of  Weert  or  of  Boendale  was  exhibited 

by  Melis  Stoke,  a  monk  of  Egmond,  who  wrote  the 

-history  of  the  state  of  Holland  to  the  year  1305;  this 
workf  the  Rijmkronih,  was  printed  in  1501,  and  edited  in  1885 
for  the  Utrecht  Historical  Society;  and  for  its  exactitude  and 
minute  detail  it  has  proved  of  inestimable  service  to  later 
historians. 

With  the  middle  of  the  14th  century  the  chivalric  spirit  came 
once  more  into  fashion.    A  certain  revival  of  the  forms  of  feudal 
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life  naade  its  appea^aaoeMun^er  WilU^'rXII>^mi  tais>5ua:eittin; 
Knightly  romances  came  once  more  into  vogiie,' but  the  new- 
born didactic  poetry  dontendfed  vigbronsly  againSt  the' supremacy 
of  what  was  lyrical  and  epical.  It  will,  be  seen  that  from  the 
very  first  the  literary  spirit  in  Holland  began  to  assert  itself 
in  a  homely  and  utilitarian  spirit.  Jan  van  Heelu,  a  Brabanter^ 
was  the  author  of  an  epic  tx)em^  on  the  battle  of 
Woeronc  (1288),  dedicated  to  Princess  Margaret  of 
England,  and  to  him  has  been  attributed  the  still  finer  romance 
of  the  War  of  Grimbergen.^  Still  more  tboroiaghly  aristocratic 
in  feeling  was  Hein  van  Aken,  a  priest  of  Louvain,  who 
lived  about  1 255-1330,  and  who  combined  to  a  very 
cturious  extent  the  romantic  and  didactic  elements.  As  early  as 
1 280  he  had  completed  his  translation  '  of  the  Raman  de  la  rase, 
which  he  must  have  commenced  in  the  lifetime  of  Jean  de  Meung. 
More  remarkable  than  any  of  his  translated  works,  however,  is 
his  original  romance,  completed  in  13 18,  Heinric  en  Margriete 
van  Lmborcky^  upon  which  he  was  at  work  for  twenty-seven 
years.  Dining  the  Bavarian  period  (1349- 1433)  ^^^  little 
original  writing  of  much  value  was  produced  in  Holland.  Buo- 
dewijn  van  der  Loren  wrote  one  excellent  piece  on  the  Maid  of 
Ghent,  in  1389*  Augustijnken  van  Dordt  was  a  peripatetic 
minstrel  of  North  Holland,  who  composed  for  the  sheriff  Ad- 
brecht  and  for  the  coimt  of  Blois  from  1350  to  13 70.  Such  of  his 
verses  as  have  been  handed  down  to  us  are  allegorical  and  moraL 
WiUem  van  Hildegaersberch  (1350-1408)  was  another  northern 
poet,  of  a  more  strictly  p<^tical  cast.  Many  of  his  writings  exist 
still  impublished,  and  are  very  rough  in  style  and  wanting  in 
form.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  an  erotic  poet  of 
considerable  power  arose  in  the  person  of  the  lord 
of  Waddinxsveen  and  Hubrechtsambacht,  Dirk  Potter 
van  der  Loo  {c,  1 365-1428),  who  was  secretary  at  the 
court  of  the  counts  of  Holland.  During  an  embassy  in  Rome 
(1411-1412)  this  eminent  diplomatist  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Boccaccio,  and  commenced  a  vast  poem  on 
the  course  of  loVe,  Der  Minnen  Loep^  which  is  a  wonderful  mix- 
ture of  classical  and  Biblical  instances  of  amorous  adventures 
set  in  a.  framework  of  didactic  philosophy.  In  Dirk  Polter  the 
last  traces  of  the  chivalric  element  died  out  of  Dutch  Kterature, 
and  left  poetry  entirely  in  the  haiids  of  the  school  of  Maerlant. 
Many  early  songs,  with  some  of  later  date,  are  pr^erved  in  4 
LiedekenS'Boeck  printed  by  Jan  Rotilans  (Antwerp^  1544). 
The  unique  copy  in  the  WolfenbUttel  library  was  edited  by 
Hoffmann  von  Fallerslcben  in  Horae  BelgicaeXyol.'.yd^f  ^^5$)- 

It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  growth  o£  prose  literature  in  the 
Low  Countries^  The  oldest  pieoes  of  Dutch  prose  now  in.  esistence 
are  charters  of  the  towns  of  Flanders  «nd2eallind,.  dotted  xi49,' 
1 251  and  1254.  A  prose  tran$lation  of  the  Odd  Testament  was 
made  about  1300,  and  there  exists  a  Life  of  Jesm  about  the 
same  date.  Of  the  mystical  preachers  whose  religious  wtitingB 
have  rtocb^d  us,  the  Brussels  friar,  Jan  van  l^uysbtMc  (1^94- 
1381),  is  the  most  important.  But  the  most  interesting  relics  of 
medieval  Dutch  prose,  as  far  as  the  formation  of  the  language  is 
concerned,  are  the  popular  romances  in  which  the  zottiantic 
stories  of  the  irowthres  and  minstrels  were  translated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  unlettered  public  into  simple  language.  As  in  most  Etux)- 
pean  nations,  the  religious  drama  takes  a  prominent  ^ 
place  in  every  survey  of  medieval  Htwature  in  HoUand.  ^ZmT 
Unfortunatdy  the  text  of  all  the  earliest  mysteries, 
the  language  of  which  would  have  an  extraordinary  interest  for 
us,  has  been  lost.  We  possess  records  of  ^amas  having  been 
played  at  various  places —  Oiv  Lord's  Resurreciion,  at  the  Hague, 
in  1400;  Our  Lady  the  Virgin^  at  Amheim,  in  T452;  and  The 
Three  Kings,  at  Delft,  in  1498.  The  earliest  existing  fragment, 
however,  is  part  of  a  Limburg- Maastricht  Passover  Play  •  of  about 
1360.    The  latest  Dutch  miracle  play  was  the  Mysiery  of  tiu 

>  Edited  by  T.  F.  Willems  (Brussels,  1836). 
«  Edited  by  C.  P.  Scrrure  and  Ph.  Blommaert  (Ghent,  1852-1854). 
»  Edited  by  Dr  E.  Verwijs  (Leiden,  1868). 
«  Edited  by  L.  P.  C.  v.  den  Bergh  (Leiden,  1S46-1847). 
»  Edited  by  P.  Leendertz  (Leiden,  1845-1847). 
«  Edited  by  Dr  Jul.  Zachcr  in  Haupt^s  Zettschrifi  fur  deutsches 
Altertum,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1842). 
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Mcly  ,SacramefUy  Qompos^d  by.a  cerUi^  Sn^ekeo^  at^reda^  ^ncl 
performed  on  St  John's  day,  1 500.  this  pla^  was  printed  in  186  7. 
With  these  purely  theological  dramas  there  were  acted  mundane 
farces,  performed  outside  the  churches  by'  semi-religious 
companies;  these  curious  moralities  were  known  as  "  Abele- 
speten-*'  and  *'  SotternieSn."  In  these  pieces  we  discover  the  first 
traces  of  that  genius  for  low  comedy  which  was  afterwards  to 
take  perfect  form  in  the  dramas  of  Brederdo  and  the  paintings 
of  Teniers. 

The  theatrical  companies  ju3t  alluded  to,  *'  GeseQen  van  den 
Spele,"  formed  the  germ  out  of  which  developed  the  famous 
"Chambers  of  Rhetoric"*  which  united  within 
c&Mtab9n  themselves  all  the  literary  movements  that  occupied  the 
itfr^torift  Low  Coim tries  during  the  15  th  and  i6th  centuries. 
The  poets  of  Holland  had  already  discovered  in  late 
medieval  times  the  value  of  gilds  in  promoting  the  arts  and 
industrial  handicrafts.  The  term  "  colleges  de  rh^torique  "  is 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  about  1440  to  the  courtiers  of 
the  Burgimdian  dynasty,  but  the  institutions  themselves  existed 
long  before.  These  literary  gilds  lasted  tlQ  the  end  of  the  i6th 
century,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  preserved  a 
completely  medieval  character,  even  when  the  influences  of  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  obliged  them  to  modify  in 
some  degree  their  outward  forms.  They  were  in  almost  all  cases 
absolutdy  middle-class  in  tone,  and  opposed  to  aristocratic  ideas 
and  tendencies  in  thought.  Of  these  remarkable  bodies  the 
earliest  were  almost  entirely  engaged  in  preparing  ipysteries  and 
mirade-plays  for  the  populace.  Each  chamber,  and  in  process 
of  time  every  town  in  the  Low  Countries,  possessed  one,  and  took 
83  its  title  some  fanciful  or  heraldic  sign.  At  Diest "  The  Eyes  of 
Christ,"  dated  from  X302,  and  an  earlier  one,  the  "  Lily,"  is 
mentioned.  "  The  Alpha  and  Omega,"  at  YpreSj  was  founded 
about  1398;  that  of  the  "  Violet,"  at  Antwerp,  followed  in  1400; 
the'' Book,"  at  Brussels,  in  1401;  the  "Berberry,"  at.Courtrai, 
in  1457;  the  "  Holy  Ghost,"  at  Bruges,  in  1428;  the  "  Floweret 
Jesse,"  at  Middelburg,  in  1430;  the  "  Oak  Tree,"  at  Vlaardingen^ 
in  1453;  ^"^d  the  "Marigold,"  at  Gouda,  in  i;437-  The  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  chambers,  that  of  the  "Eglantine"  at 
Amsterdam,  with  its  motto  In  Liefde  Bloeyende  (Blossoming  in 
Love) ,  was  not  instituted  until  1496.  Among  the  most  influential, 
chambers  not  above  mentioned  should  be  included  the  "  Foun- 
tain "  at  Dort,  the  "  Com  Flower  "  at  the  Hague,  the  "  White 
Coliunbine  "  at  Leiden,  the  "  Blue  Columbine  "  at  Rotterdam, 
the  "  Red  Rose  "  at  Schiedam,  the  ."  Thistle  "  at  Zierikzee, 
"  Jesus  with  the  Balsam  "  at  Ghent,  and  the  "  Garland  of  Mary  " 
at  Brussels.  .  And  not  in.  these. important  places  only,  but  in 
almost  every  little  town,  the  rhetoricians  exerted  their  influence, 
mainly  in  what  we  may  call  a  social  direction..  Their  wealth  was 
in  most  cases  cpnsiderable,  and  it  very,  soon  became  evident  that 
no  festival  or  procession  could  take  place  in  a  town  unless  the 
"  Kamer."  patronized  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15  th  century 
the.  Ghent  chamber  of  "Jesus  with  the  Balsam  "  began  to 
exercise  a  ^vereign  power  over  the  other  Flemish  chambers^ 
which  was  emulated  later  on  in  Holland  by  the  "  Eglantine  "  ai 
Amsterdam >  But  this  official  Recognition  proved  of  no  conse- 
quence in  literature,  and  it  was  not  in  Ghent,  but  in  Antwerp, 
that  intellectual  life  first  began  to  stir.,  In  Holland  the  burghers 
only  formed  the  chambers,  while  in  Flanders  the  representatives 
of  the  noble  families  were  honorary  members^  and  assisted  with 
their  money. at  the  arrangement  of  ecclesiastical  or  political 
pageants.  .Their  pompous  landjwweeknf  or  tournaments  o{ 
rhetoric,  at  which  rich  prizes  were  contended  for,  were  the  great 
occasions  ux>on  which  the  members  of  the  chambers  distinguishea 
themadves.  Between  1426  and  1620  at  least  66  of  these  festivals 
werehekl.  .  There  wasaspeciaUysplendid/afMf/wte^e/ at  Antwerp 
in  1496,  in  which  2S  chambers  took  part,  but  the  gayest  of  all  was 
that  celebrated  at  Antwerp  on  the  3rd  of  August  1561.  To  this 
the  "  Book  "  at  Brussels  sent  340  members,  all  on  horseback^  and 
dad  in  crimson  mantles.  The  town  of  Antwerp  gave  a.  ton  of 
gold  to  be  given  In  prizes,  which  were  shared  among  1893 

*See  Schotei,  Cesckiedenis  der  lUderijkers  in  Nederland  (1862- 
1864,  Amsterdam. 


.rhetoricians.    This  was  the  ^nith  of  the  splendour  of  the 
r  Kamers  van  Rhetorica,**  and  met  this  time  my  ^^  fdl%to* 
'disfavour.    We  can  (race  the  pfggress  "of  liteizty  compdsiHbii' 
!under  the  chambers',  although  none  of  their  bftcial^i;odu<;tiftflgc^ 
,has  descended  "to  lis^    Their  dramatic  piedes  were  c)^rtainly  ufa 
•a  didactic  cast,  with  k  strong  farcical  flavour^  and  cotitinue^'tfce^ 
tradition  of  Maerlant  and  his  school.    They  Very  Vately  dealt 
with  historical  or  even  Biblical  person^tgies,  but  efatfrely  witW-  ' 
allegorical  and  moral  abstractions,  until  the  age  of  humaiiishl 
introduced  upon  the  stage  the  names  witnout  much  of  the  spirit' 
of  mythology.    Of  the  pure  fafces  of  the  rhetorical  chambers  we' 
can  speak  with  still  more  confidence,  for  some  of  them  have  cotnt' 
down  to  us,  and  among  the  authors  famed  for  their  skill  in  this' 
sort  of  writing  are  named  Comelis  Everaert  Of  Bruges  and' 
Laurens  Janssen  of  Haarlem.    The  material  of  these  farces  is' 
lextren^ely  raw,  consisting  of  rough  jests  at  the  expense  of  prints' 
and  foolish  husbands,  silly  old  men  and  their  light  wives/' 
Laurens  Janssen  is  also  deserving  of  remembrance  for  a  satite' 
against  the  clergy,  written  in  158^.    The  chambers  alsor  eri- 
couraged  the  composition  of  songs,  but  with  very  little  success;' 
they  produced  no  lyrical  genius  more  considerable  than  MatthljS' 
de  Casteleyn  (1488-1550),  the  founder  of  the  Flemish  chamber  of 
"  Pax  Vobiscum  "  at  Oudenarde,  and  author  of  De  ConstcfiOf^ 
Rhelorijcken  (Ghent,  1573),  a  personage  whose  influence  aa- a» 
fashioner  of  language  woiild  have  been  more  healthy  if  his^ 
astounding  metrical  feats  and  harlequin  tours  de  force  had  not 
been  performed  in  a  dialect  debased  with  all  the  worst  bastard 
.phrases  of  the  Burgundian  period,  '     ".' 

In  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  a  group  of  rhetoriqana  in' 
Brabant  and  Flanders  attempted  to  put  a  little  new  llffe  ixito  the 
stereotyped  forms  of  the  preceding  age  by  introducing     ' 
in  original  composition  the  new-found  branches  of     ••^•^*'»' 
■  Latin  and  Greek  poetry;.    The  leader  of  these  men  was  Jean 
Baptista  Houwaert*  (1533-1599),  a  personage  of  considerabre! 
political  influence  in  his  generation.    Houwaert  held  the  t5tle  of' 
"  Counsellor  and  Master  in  Ordinary  of  the  Excheque}"  to '  the 
.Dukedom  of  Brabant'*;  he  played  a  prominent  part' in  tHil 
revolution  of  the  Low  Countries  against  Spain;  ana  wheuvlik^^ 
'  prince  of  Orange  entered  Brussels  victoriously  (Sept  23rd,  157?)^ 
Houwaert  met  him  in  pomp  at  the  head  of  the  two  chambers  of 
rhetoric— the  "  Book  *'  and  the  "  Garland  of  Maty.'*    He  did  not 
remain  faithful  to  his  convictions,  for  h^  composed  in  i  593  i  poem! 
in  honour  of  the  cardinal-archduke  Ernest  of.  Austria,  the  governor' 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.    He  considered  himself  a  devbut 
disciple  of  Matthijs  de  Casteleyn,  but  his  gt^at  charicteristSc  was 
his  unbounded  love  of  classical  and  mythological  fancy.    His 
;  didactic  poems  are  composed  in  a  wonderfully  tococo 'style,  ind 
'  swarm  yrith  misplaced  LatinitieS.    in  his'  bayard  .'StUcgundian' 
tongue  he  hoasted  of  having  "  poStelijck  geinventeert  end^ 

•  fhetorijckelijck  ghecomponeert  '*  for  the  ftrussels  chamber  such 
dramas  as  Aeneas  and  Dido^  Hars  and  Venus ^  Narcissus  and 

•  Echo  J  or  Leander  and  Hero —  named  together  thie  Commerce  of 
^  Amorosiiy  (1583).  3ut  of  all  his.  writings,  Pe^asides  Pleyn 
'(Antwerp,  1582-1583),  or  the  Palace  of  Maidens,  is  the  most 

remarkable;  this  is  a  didactic, poeni  in  sixteen  books,  dedicated 
to  a  discussion  of  the  variety  of  earthly  love.  Houwaert*S 
contemporaries  nicknamed  him  **  the  Hom^  of  Brabartt  **: 
later  criticism  ha^  preferred  to  seei  in  him  an  impOrtartt  link  in 
that  chain  of  homely  didactic  Dutch  which  ends  in  Cats.  His 
writings  are  composed  in  a  Burgundian  so  base  that  they  hardly 
belong  to  Flemish  literature  at  all.    Into  the  same  miserable 

.  dialect  Cornells  van  Ghistele  bi  Antwerp  translated,  between 
1555  and  r583,  parts  of  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Qvid,  While 
the  painter  Karel  van  Mander  (i 547-1609)  put  a  French  vfersion 

'  of  the  Iliad  and  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  into  an  equally  ill-fitting 
Flemish  dress.  In  no  country  of  Europe  did  the  humanism  of  the 
i6tb  century  at  first  affect  the  national  Hterature  so  slightly  or  to 
so  little  purpose. 

The  stir  and  revival  of  intellectual  life  that  arrived  with  thi 
Reformation  found  its  first  expression  in  the  composition  of 

'  For  Houwa^,  see  a  study  by  K.  F.  Stallaert  in  the  Nederlandsch 
Museum  (1885).  ,         , 
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Psalms^  The  earliest  printed  collection  appeared  at  Antwerp  in 
1540,  und^r  the  title  o|  SotUer  Lieilekens,  and  was  dedicated  to 
,  a  Butch  npbleman/Wiilem  van  Zuylen  van  Nicuvelt, 
'**^*  by  whose  name  it  is  usually  known.  This  collection, 
however,  was  made  before  the  Reformation  in  Hoi- 
land-  really  s^  in.  For  the  Protestant  congregations 
Jjj.n  tJtiMjiove  pri^ted  a  volume  of  Psflms  in  London  in  1566; 
L^cas  4^  Jleere  (1534-1585),  and  immediately  after  him,  with 
much  greater  suc^es§,  Petrus  Datheen  (1531-1590),  translated 
t]j^^  hynans  of  Clement  Mardt.  For  printing  this  last  volume, 
ilf  1567,  Herman  Schinkel  of  Belft  was  burned  to  death  in  1568. 
Dathften  was  not  a  rhetorician,  but  a  person  of  humble  origin,' 
who  wrote  ip  the.  vulgar  tongue^  apd  his  hymns  spread  far  and 
wide  apong  the, people*  UnUl  177^  they,  ^ere  in  constant  use 
in,  the  S|tate  church  of  Holland.  IBut  the  great  events  of  the 
peripd  of  reformation  aire  not  marked  by  psalms  only  in  Dutch 
literature^  Two  collections  of  hymns  and  lyrical  pieces,  printed 
in,  i56p,and  1569,  peripetuate  the  fervour  and  despair  of  the' 
martyrs  q{  the  3W[enpoiut;e  phurch.  '  Similar  utteranjceis  of  the 
];^f9ecut^<i.  Pfotestaiits  Vere  published  ^.t  Haarlem  and  Leeu-. 
ly^rdep^  at  Ghent  an<J  at  Bruges.  Very  different  in  ton^  were 
/  .  th^  batt]|j-SQ^gs  of  liberty  and  triumph  sung  a  gener^-, 
~T™"  J .  ,  ^oo;later  by  the  victorious  feeforniers,  the  "  Geuzeh  " 
;.  ,.  .  pr  ",Gueuj^'V(^.r<.).  Tl^efa^noUs'song-bookof  158^,  th^^^ 
uetifitin  t^ied^n  Bcecxkerif  was  fullx)f  ardent  ai>d  heroic  sentimcnt^^ 
capress^d  of  ten  .  in  .  marvellously  brilHant  phrases.'  In  this. 
collection  appeared  for  the  flr^t  time  such  classical  snatches  gf 
Dut9h-S9.n^  ^  the  BaUad  of  Hefligerlee,  th^^  Ballad  of  Egpiond 
ap<f,H9rni  9,nd  the;  song  gf  the  Storm  of  peiden.  The. 
political  ballads,  with  their 'ridicule  of  the  Spanish  leaders, 
fdMft ^ft'Stection  of  the  BoecxUen  which  lias  proved  of  inestini-- 
ablci  value  to  historians.^  All  thpse  lyrics,  however,  whether, 
QJE  victory  or  of  majftyrd^m,'  are  still  very  rough  in  form  and 

language,,,   _    \\'.  ,..       .i  "  '     .',..-■.■.     '   •  ':  :  '.";■    '", 

iThje  first  writer  who  iised  the  Dutch  tongue  with  grace  and: 

precision  ^pf*,  style  was  a  woman  and  a  prof^sed  opponent  o^ 

1    ,       .%\;itheranism! arid. reformed  thought.    ,ii9aern.  Dutch 

0^1^      , .  literature  practicmy  begins  lijdth  Anna  Bijhs  (i.  1494- 

357^0    Against  the  crowd  of  rhetoricians  and  psalm-. 

makjsrs  of  the  early  part  oif  the  liSth  century  she  stands'  out  in 

Relief ,  as  the  one  poet  of  re^  genius.    The  language,  oscillating 

before. h^r  time  between,  French  and  Gei^raan,  formless,  corrupt 

and  ini  vertebrate  I  took  shape  and  comeliness,  which  none  of  the 

male  pedants  could  give  it,  from  the  impassiofied  hands  of  a 

woman.    Anna  Bijn$,  'who  is  believed  to  have  been  born  at 

Antwerp,  in  1494^  was  a  schoolmistress  at  that  city  in  her  middle 

life,  and  in. old  age  she  stjl,!  **  instructed  youth  in  the  Catholic 


religion.'^^  IShe  died  on  ihe.  loth  of*  April  1575.  Hendrik 
Peppinck,.  a  Franciscan,  who  edited  her  third  volume  of  poenis| 
isrhen  she  was ^n  old  woman  in  1567,  speaks  of  her  as  '^  a  maiden 
small  of  descent,  but  great  of  understanding,  and  godly  of  life.'* 
Her  first  known  volume  bears  the  date  1528,  and  displays  her 
as  already  deeply  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  religion.  We  gather 
from  all  this  that  she  was  a  lay  nun,  and  she  certainly  occupied 
a  position  of  great  honour  and  influence  at  Antwerp.  She  was 
nanied  "the  Sappho,  of  Brabant  "and  the  "Princess  of  all 
Rhetpricians."  She  bent  the  powerful  weapon  of  her  verse 
against  the  faith  and  character,  of  Luther.,  In  her  volume  of 
1528  the  Lutherans  are  scarcely  mentioned;  in  that  of  1538 
levery  page  is  occupied  with  invectives  against  them;  while 
the  third  volume  of  1567  is  the  voice  of  one  from  whom^  her  age 
has  passed.  All  the.poeins  of,Anna  Bijns  which  we  possess  are 
called  rrfereinen  or  refrains.^  ;  Her  mastery  over  verse-form 
was  ejttremejy  remarkable,  an4  these  refrains  are  really  modified 
chants-royal.  The.  writings  of  Anna  Bijns  offer  many  points  of 
interest  to  the  philologist.  In  her  the  period  of  Middle  Dutch 
closes,  and  the  modern  Dutch  begins.  In'  a  few  grammatical 
ptecifliarities — such  as  the  forma,tion  of  the  genitive  by  some 
verbs  .which  now  govern  the  accusative,  and  the  use  of  ghc 
before  the  infinitive — her  language  still  belongs  to  Middle 
Dutch;  but  these  exceptions  are  rare,  and  she  really  ihitiated 

»  Ed.  Dr  W.  L.  van  Helten  (1875). 


that  niodern  speech  which  Filips  van  Marniz  adopted  and  made 
classical  in  the  next  generation. 

In  Filips  van  Marnix,  lord  of  St  Aidegonde  (1538-1598),  a 

much  greater  personage  came  forward  in  the  ranks  of  liberty  and 

reform.    He  was  born  at  Brussels  in  1 538,  and  began  life 

as  a  disciple  of  Calvin  and  Beza  in  the  schools  of  Geneva. 

It  was  as  a  defender  of  the  Dutch  iconoclasts  that  he  first  appeared 

in  print,  with  his  tract  on  The  Images  thrown  down  in  Holland 

in  August  1^66.    He  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in 

the  war  of  Dutch  independence,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  prince 

;of  Orange,  and  the  author  of  the  gloribus  WUhelmuslied.     It  was 

in  the  autumn  of  1568  that  Marnix  composed  this,  the  national 

.hymn  of  Dutch  liberty  and  Protestantism.    In  1569  he  comi- 

pleted  a  no  less  important  and  celebrated  prose  work,  the 

Blencorfot  Beehive  of  the  Romish  Church.    In  this  satire  he  was 

inspired  in  a  great  meaiuTe  by  Rabelais,  of  whom  he  was  an 

intelligent  disciple.    It  is  written  in  prose  that  may  be  said  to 

mark  an  epoch  in  the  language  and  literature  of  Holland.     Over- 

!  whelmed  with  the  press  of  public  business,  Marnix  wrote  little 

more  until  in  1586  he  piiblished  his  Pstdtits  of  David  newly 

\  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue.     He  occupied  the  last  years 

■of  his  life  in  preparing  a  Dutch  version  o^the  Bible,  translated 

I  direct  from  the  original.    At  his  death  ohly  Genesis  was  found 

} completely  revised;  put  in  1619  the  synod  of  Dbrt  placed  the 

{unfinished  work  in  theTiands  of  four  divines,  who  completed  it. 

i/'In'Difck    Volckertseh  '  Coornhert*    (1522-1590)     Holland 

;  for  the  first  time  produced  aywriter  at'  once  6ager  to  compose 

iin  his  native  tongue  and  to  empjoy  the  weapons  of  ^^^^^,. 

i  humanisni.    Coorn^ert  wis  a  typical  bufg^er  of  Notth 

;  Holland ^  equally  interested  in  the  progress  of  national  emancipa- 

'  tlon  and'  in  the  d'eyelopment  of  national  literature.    He  was  a 

5  native  of  Amsterdiam,  but  he  did  not  take  part  in  the  labours  of 

the  old  chamber  of  the  Eglantine^  but  4uite  eariy  in  life  proceeded 

to  Haarlem  J  arid  was  notary,  sfecr^tai^ji'^  and  fifially  pehsionary 

.  of  the  town.    In.  is6^  he  was  itnprisoned  for  his  'support  of  the 

,Reformei;s,  and  in  1572  he  became  secretary  to  the  states  of 

Holland. '  He. practised  the  art  of  etching,  and  spent  all  his 

spare  time  in  the  pursuit  of  classical  learning.    He  was  nearly 

forty  years  of  age  before  he  made  any  practical  use  of  his  attain-, 

nients. .,  In  1561  he  printed  his  translation  of  the  De  officiis  of 

Cicero,. and  in  1562  of  the  De  heneficiis  oi  Seneca.    In  these 

volumes  he  opposed  with  no  less  2eal  than  Marnix  had  done 

the  bastard  forms  still  employed  in  prose  by  the  rhetoricians  of 

Flanders  and  Brabant.    During  the  n^xt  decade  he  occupied 

himself  chiefly  with  plays  and  j)oems,  conceived  and  expressed 

with  far  less  freedom  than  his  prose,  and  more  in  the  approved 

Conventional  fashion  ol  the  rhetoricians;  he  collected  his  poems 

in  1575.    The  next  ten  years  he  occupied  in  polemical  writing, 

frpm  the  evangelical  point  of  view,  against  the  Calvi.nists.     In 

:  1585  he  translated  Boethius,  and  then  gave  his  full  attention 

to  his  ori^al  masterpiece^  the  Zedekunst  (1586),  or  Art  of 

Ethics^  a  philosophical  treatise  in  prose,  in  which  he  studied  to 

adapt  the  Dutch,  tongue  tothegrace  and  simplicity  of  Montaigne's 

French.    His  humanism  unites  the  Bible,  Plutarch  and  Marcus 

Aurelius  in  one  grand  system  of  ethics,  and  is  expressed  in  a 

style  rcmarka'ble  for  brightness  and  purity.    He  died  at  Gouda 

on  the  29th  of  October  1590;  his  works,  in  three  enormous 

folio  Volumes,  were  first  collected  in  1630. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  transition,  Amsterdam 
became  the  centre  of  all  literary  enterprise  in  Holland.  In  1585 
two  of  the  most  important  chambers  of  rhetoric  in  AmMiti^ 
Flanders,  the  "  White  Lavender "  and  the  "  Fig  dmm  tb9 
Tree,"  took  flight  from  the  south,  and  settled  them-  ^emtt^ti 
selves  in  Amsterdam  by  the  side  of  the  '^  Eglantine.'*  ^•^^^ 
The  last-named  institution  had  already  observed  the  new 
tendency  of  the  age,  and  was  prepared  to  encourage  intellectual 
reform  of  every  kind,  and  its  influence  spread  through  Holland 
and  Zealand.  In  Flanders,  meanwhile,  crushed  under  the  yoke 
of  Parmai  literature  and  native  thought  absolutely  expired. 
From  this  time  forward,  and  until  the  emancipation  of  the 

■For  Cobmhert  see  also  J.  ten  Brink,  D,  V,  Coomherl' en  tijne 
wellevenkunst  (Amsterdam,  i860). 
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soiUbe^i  piovinces,  the  (iomaia  of  our  in<^i4iy  is  coined  tp  the 
district  north  of  the  Scheldt, 

In  the  chamber  of  the  E^^Iantine  at  Amsterdam  two '.  ipen 
took  a  very  prominent  place,  more  by  their  intelligence  and 
rrmiiirftif  naodern  spirit  than  by  their  original  genius,  Hendjick 
Laurenssen  Spieghel  (154^1612)  was  a  humanist 
of  a  type  more  advanced  and  Jess  polemical  than  Coomhert. 
He  wrote  a  charming  poem  in  praise  of  dancing;  but  his  chief 
contributions  to  literature  were  his  Tipeespraeck  van  4c  n^er- 
duyl^che,  letlerkunst,  a  philological  exhortation,  in  the  manner  of 
Joachim  du,  Bellay's  famous  tract,  urging  the  Dutch  nation  tp 
purify  and  enrich  its  tongue  at  the  fountains  pf  antiquity,  s^nd  a 
didactic  epic,  entitle4  -ff«r/5j^^W  (1614V  whichhas been ^eatly 
praised,  but  which. js  now  much  more  antic^uated  in  style  and 
more. difficult  to  .^njpy  than  Coom^t's.  pfose  pf  a  sin^ilar 
tendency.  That  Spieghel  was  a  Catholic  ^^vei^ited  him  p^rhapp 
frona  exercising  as  much  public  influence  as  he  exercised,  privately ; 
among  his  yoimger  friends.  The  same  may  be  said  9^  the  ;tnan 
who,  in  1614,  first  collected  Spie^ghel'^  Tyri^ings,  andj  pubh^he^ ; 
them  in  a  volume  with  his  owi^  verses^  ^J^oemer  Pieterssen 
Yisscher*  (XS47-1620)  proceedexJiastep  furtfie^  tha^  | 
Stpieghel  in  the  cultivation  of  ppUte  letters..  He  was 
dei^ply  tinged. with  a  spirit  of  classical  learning  that 
was  much  more  genuine  and  nearer  to  the. tmf  antique  than 
any  that  had  previously  heen  known  in  Holland.  His  own  dis;  I 
ciples  called  him  the  Dutch  Martial,  but,  he  wa^  af(.be$jL  little 
more  than  an  amateur  in  poetry,. althp^gh  an  axnateuii.whp^ 
function  i,^  waa  to  perq^ive  and  encoui^agp  the  genius  x)f.prbr 
fessional  waters.  Roenier  yis9cher  stands  at  the  thres|^pl4  of  tjlae 
new  Re^^aissance  lit^raturp,  hiins^  praptisii^g.tjb,e. faded  arts  of 
the  rhetoricians,  but  pointing  by.his  cou^sef  and  His  conversation  ; 
to  the  naturalism  of  the  great  period.    . 

It  was  in  the  salon  at  Amsterdam  whic^h  the  be^^tif^l  daughters 
of  ijLoemer  Visscher  fofmed  around  their  fatW  ^d  themselves 
that  the  new  school  be^an  to  take  formr  ,The  rq>ublic 
of  the  United  Provinces^  with  Amsterci;^  s^X  its  head^ 
had  suddenly  risen  to  ih^  first  xa^k  ampng  |the  .nations 
of  £urope»  and  it  was  under  the  ipflueni:e  of  so  jjuuphn^w  emotion 
and  brilliant  .ambition,  that  t;he  oowitzy  no  loss  suddenly  asserted 
itself  in  a  great  sqhool  of  painting  and  poetxy.  The  intellejct  of 
the  whole  Low  Countries  was  concentrated  Ui  Holland  and 
Zealand,  while  the  six  gre^t  universities,  Jjdidpn^  Gj^ow^gen, 
Utrecht,  Amsterdam,. Harder^ijk  and  Franeker^  were  enri^od 
,by  a  flock  of  {earned  exiles  from  Flanders  and  Brabant*  jt  had 
occurred,  however,  to  JRoemer  Visscher  only  ,thft  the  pat,h.  of ; 
literary  hpnour  lay,  not  94on^  the  utiHtairian  road  put  ,out  Uy 
Maerlant  and  Boendale,  but  in  the  study  of  beauty  and  antiquity. 
In  this,  he  was  curiou3ly  aided  by  the  school, of  ppe  ,and, enthusi- 
astic schoiacs  who. began  to  flourish  at  Leiden,  such  as  Drusius, ' 
Vossius  and  Hugo  Grotius,  who  themselves  wrote  .Uttleip  Putch,  | 
but  who  chastened  the  style  of  the  rising  generation  by  insisting  | 
on  a  pure  and  Uber^l  Latinity.  Out  of  that  generation  arose ; 
the  greatest  names  in  the  literature  of  Holland — Vondel,  Hoof  t,  ■ 
Cats,  Huygen$^--in  whose  hands  the  language,  so  long  left , 
barbarous  and  neglected,  took  at  once  its  higl^est  finish  and! 
melody.  By  the  side  of  this  serious  and  aesthetic  growth  there! 
is  to  be  noticed  a  quickening  of  the  broad  and  farcical  huinow 
which  had  be^a  characteristic,  of  the  Dutch  nation  from  its 
commencemeikt*  For  fifty  years,  and  these  the  most,  glopous  j 
in  the  anna^ls. of  Holland,  these  two  streams  of  influei^ce,  one! 
towards  beauty  and  melody,. the  other  towards  lively- cpmedy,, 
ran  side  by  aide,  often  in  the  same  channel,  and  producing  a  rich ' 
harvest  of  great  works.  It  was  in  the' house  of  the  danghters  of 
Roemer  Visscher  that  the  tragedies  of  Vqndel  and  thecon^edies of : 
Bredero,  the  farces  of  Coster  and  thjC  odes  of  Huygens,  ;alikp; 
found  their  fi^rst  admirers  and  their  best  critics.     : 

0{  thte  faq»aus  daughters  of  Roemer,  two  pultivated  li^eratu;>e| 
with  marked  success    Anna  (15S4-J651)  was  the.authoi;  ofj 

» 

*  The  best  edition  Is  by  P,  Vlaming  fAmsterdam,  1723).         '     '  \ 

*  On  Visscher  and  his  daughters  sfee  N.  Beets,  i4/  de  gedichkH  Vdn\ 
Anna  R^emers-  Visscher  (z8gi>;  and  £;  GMCrStwUesin-ihe  LiteHtme. 


a  desjcriptiyp  2^nd.  didjaclJlc  paem,  Dc  ,Roen^,^^4pn»  4^mtfil 
.(TKe  blory  of  the  Aejmstel;,  and.pf  various  nii^elJaneous  writ- 
ings;  Tess^lschade  (j  594^1 64.9)  wrqte  scune  lyrics  whicji^ 
still  place  her  at  the  head  of  the.  female,  poets  of  S^^T^J 

oUand,  a^d  she  translated  the  great  poem  of  Tasso.  ^^^^^^ 
They,  were  .women  of  universal  aqcoujiplishnient,: '  ,  ...,. 
graceful  manners  and  singular  beauty;  and  their  <:oxnipai(y 
attracte<i  to.  the  housei  of  Roemer  Visscher. all  tbe^m9st  gift^ 
youths  .9f  the  time>  several  of  whop  we^e  sui|x>rs„J)u|.fli  vain,,f^r 
the  hand  of  Anna  or  of  Tesselscbade.  ,  /       •......„ 

Of  this  Amsterdam  school,  the  first  toemerge  into  public  notice 
was  pieter,  Corhelissen,  Hqoft  (i5S;-i647),..   }^,  J^lt^le^  xwd 
Pol;yxena  (i  598).  displayed  a  prpcopo^js  ^s^in-thf  ^se;  i     \ff^^ 
of  rhetorical  artifices  of  ^yh. ;  In,  bis,  pastcual  diaipa  ,  ,  '   ^^ 
.of  Granida]  U605),  he.  proye^'  hiip^elf  a„pupil  ,oj[,  .di^i^rinir}  In 
tragedy.' ne.prQdyjced.Ba^itf  and  Qeraad^vq^p  Vjd^'^i^^ 
h?  pU|bUshe.d  iJi».^.6?(J'his  14)9  of  tiewy  fhc,G^^,^^\\^ixom  1628 
tp  164?  he  wa^  engaged  i^ppn  Jbis  master-!\j^orJ^»tt^  lZ^i^i)>^^^ 
J^<)U(knd,{   Hoott,^e§ired  to ,be^, severe  pujqst,io,4ylf^,Wi(^.'? 
^reat  extent  he.^ucceeded|  but,  like  ii^sjt  of  the.i^rUfs^,^^^^ 
age,  he,  p!ermitt,ed;  himsejf  ^00.  many  J^atinisms.  .  J^  his,pj9,etjqy 
especially  in  tfije  lyrjlcal  ^d  pagjto;^;^!  ve^  of  his  ypVitb^  he  js  \m 
pf  ttaliai  i:eciinisc^c^  both  pf  sjtyle  and  ipatle,)f;',/n|4is  i?pb|l^ 
prpse  wpri  he  has  set  Jiima^  to  ^;a,  dificipje;  pf  tapiu:^ ,  ^Ip^^y 
has  sppke^  pj  tjpoft.as.  pne  pf.  the  greatest  bjstojians,  n9f.iner^ 
of  Holland,  h,^t.  of  E.v^flp^.,  .;tiis.  :inAu^*^  .ii^j  p^rjfyinjr^^ij^ 
^n^ua^  of  lii?  cpiintry,  ^d  in.  enlarging,  its  sRherp.  of  ^flp^ripngfip 
can  hardly  be  over^ated^   ,  ^      .;..  ..  ,.  ;.   ,  ,^,-  ;^..  \  .;.''.   .,,, 
^ryejy;dJfiem^t;.f^o9j.^  p^^pqrp^^,  ;^^^i  .pf.Hft^it 

was  the  brie^,  painful  life  ^pf  Sp.^  gfi^esj;,,9Q^Q  ^rapaiaj^^ 
that  HoUanfi.t  has  jpro^uqed. .  (Jerbranij  .A^ri^^^^  Bmoni. 
Predero;*  (1^85-161,^},  thp  §Qn  of  aa  Amsterdam  ..  ,,.;,  .., 
shoemaker.,  .wa§  torn  on.  t^e  i6tj^  pfAt^^ch.ji58,5v  .,H^  kftw^w 
Latin}  he  had  np  taste  for  hu;naiiism;ihe,wa5  ^  s^pje^ip,wfi 
o^  the  rich  hu^^our  oi  the  people,  jEc^  enjtered  ^^  >prkshop ,  pf 
the  painter  Fra^pscp  Badens,  but  apcgn^pli^tied  Utjtl^  ,ii>  /jj/. 

tlis  life,wals,embitter.^4,by '*  hopeless  Ip^ve.fpr  T^ss^l^d^.ljo 
whom  he  de4ic^te(J  his  dramas^  ^nd  whpse  beauty  "he  ce|ebr^lbe4 
in.  a  lyhok  cycle  of  ^ve 3ongs^.  UJis  ideas: on. the.  suj)ject;  of  4rama 
were  at  firsta  mere  devdopmentpf  thefl^ed/^Bval "  Abele^elen.^^^ 
Tiip  "  wde  Kainm^r,"  one  pf  th^ichan^befs  of  jhetpric,  furni^^id 
an  openingf or  liis  drama t.ic  powers* .  ti;^  commenced  l^y/drapifit,^ 
in^  the  yon^ance.  o|  I(pdericlf  and\  Alphfi^^,  ^  jfi^i^  an^i  f^ifW 
in  i6i^,  but^in  the  latter  y^a^  he  struck  put  a.n^w,and  vfiQX^ 
characteristic  path  in  his  l^arcc^ ,qI  Ac  .Cmw^  ..Frof^  Uiis  ti^^ 
until, his,  dec^th  he,cpntinue4  to  poiar.oiU  cpm^diejij  farces  apid 
romanljic  .dramas,,  in  all  pf  .which  he  displf y^d  a,  c©a,is^,  impugn 
genius  not  unlike  that. of  j^en.Jpnson,  Yihoise^  inunediate; cpjq tem- 
porary hp  was.  His  la^t  ^d  bes^  pfcce  was,/^^/t>j<?,.  the  ^pa^ish 
Brdb,ankr,,2^  satire  upon,  tte  exiles irom  the,sputh.  wjjo  J5,li^4  ,th^ 
halls  of  .the  ApsteijdaDa.chambeijs  of  .jhetoric'WA^  thfsiir  pocfipol^ 
^peech^s  and  prepostcarous^ui;gund}ai\. phraseology.  The  pipce 
was  based  on  a  Dutch  ye^sipn  {f^tll^d^pi^  of  an,e|ai:ly  Spanish 
picaresque  romance,  la  vUa  dc  Lwrilh  dc  Tqrmcs.  (Burgos, 
jtS54).  Bredercj  was.  dosely  fi,Uied  v^  genius  Uf  the  drama,tists,af 
the  Shakespearian  age^.  but  >e  founded  np.  school,  a^d.istands 
alrooet  as  $^. solitary  figur^,  in  the  literature. of  Holland.  ;  He 
diedonthe23rdof  August  161^  TheodpreRodenburg^^,  1644)1, 
.ridig.uled.by  Bjredero  for  his  pretentiousness,  h^d  a  wid^r.  kno.^- 
le^ge  oJf  qontenjporary  foreign.  }ite;rature  fhan  the  pth^r Vdra^n^- 
tlsts.  ;  He  adapted  some  of  the  dramas  of  Lope  de  Vegai,«'^^ich 
he  had  witnes^?dat|Madi:id,imtoPMtch,and  ii>  1^18  hi^. adapted 
Gyril  Tourneur'a,i^ew«^^'4,rra^«(/y.    [;,  ;../;. 

The  only  mdividual  :at  all,  clearfy  connected  yfith.  Bredero  in 
talent ; was.. Dr  Samuel  Coster/  who  was.  h|orn,at -Afmsterdam 
on  the  i6th  of  Sept^pkber  iS79r  He  studied  medicine  .at  Leiden, 
and  practised  at  Apjistcrda.m-   .Hp  [issjchie^y  rexjdembcare^.fpr 

,  «See  J»  t^n  Brink,  G.  A-.BiredmfQ  (Utr0cHt,iiaSQ;3rri  edi  1^7^ 
1888);  also  J.,  H.  W.  \Jfiger.rBnd^rQo,,eine.BibJu?grapfiH  (1)884). 
TI13  Vorks.were  edited  (3  vols.,  .1885-1890)  by  J.  ten  Brink  and 
others.'  •     •  '     ''  •  .    :s  '      • . ;.  !  ■    ,-  .       ,-..  ^. 

^See-  Rv  A.i  KoUewijn**'  MeditSbn  bf  Samusl  CosUr's  Wtrk^ 
•(l8?3)'i     .■; '•).''.  •  '    II.'  .    "•'  <•;  •--vt  .'  •  -  ii-  i*  i  : .  l,.i:  •.•::• 
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having  been  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  growing  diss^*- 
^loli  in  the.  body  of  the  old  thamber  of  the  Eglantinie  to  fonri  a 
^  new  institution.  In  1617  <}oster  founded  what  he 
"/  <  called  the  *'  First  Dutch  Academy."  this  Wa^  in  fact 
-a^  ^beat¥e/  wherej  for  the  first  time,  dramas  could  be  publicly 
acted  under  the  patronage  of  no  chamber  of  rhetoric. ;  Coster 
himself  had  cpme  before  the  worl^  in  161 2  with  his  farce  of 
Teuttns  (he  Bopty  based  on  a'folk-song  in  Jan  Roulans's  Liedekens 
Boetkhy  aiid  he  contintied  this  order  of  composition  in  direct 
emulation  of  Bredero,  but  with  less  talent.  In  l6r^  he  began 
a  series  of  "  blood-and-thunder  **  tragedies  With  his  horriblp  Uys, 
aard  he  coritinued  this  coarse  style  of  tragic  writing  for  sieveral 
.>ieaTB.  He  Siirvived  at  least  until  after  1648  as  a  supreme 
a^thority  in  Am$terdam  upon  all  dramatic  matters. 

'  The  first  Work  of  the  greatest  of  all  Butch  writers,  Joost  van 
den  Vbndel  (rsS^-idyg),  was  Bet  Fascha  (161 2),  a  tragedy  or 
VottdeL  tragi-comedy  on  the  exodus  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
written,  Hke  all  his  succeeding  drailaas,  on  the 
tecogniised  Cutch  plan,  in  alexandrines,  in  five  acts,  and  with 
choral  interltides  between  the  acts.  There  is  comparatively  little 
promise  in  Htt  Fascka.  ft  was  much  inferior  dramatically  to  the 
plays  Just  being  produeed  by  Bredero;  and  tnetrically  to  the 
cleatr*  and  eloquent  tragedies  and  pastorals  of  Hboft;  but  it 
setured  the  young  poet  a  position  inferior  only  to  theirs.  Yet 
fot  a  number  of  jrears  he  made  no  attempt  to  emphasize  the 
irtipfessloti  he  had  produced  on  the  public,  but  contented  hiriiself 
during  the  years  that  are  the  niost  fertile' in  a  poet*s  life  with 
translating  and  imitating  portions  of  du  Bartas's  popular  epic, 
^e  khort  and  brilliant  life  6f  Bredero; 'his  rmmecUate  contem- 
poiafir- and  greatest  rival,  burned  itself  out  in  a  succes^oh  of 
ikomatic  victories,' and  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  the  death 
of  that  great  pbet  that  Vpndel  appealed  before  the  public  with 
"i  second  ttigedy,  the  J^usahinlai^  desolate.  Five  years  later, 
Jn'i6r5»  hepulilished  What  seemed  an  innocent  study  from  the 
akhtfque;  hi^  tragedy  xyV  PdamedeSy  or  Murdered  Innocente:  ^All 
Aittsterdatti  discovered,  with  smothered  delight/ that  under  the 
jikme  of  the  hero  was  thijiiy  concealed  the  figure  o^3ameveldt, 
whose  execution  in  i:6r8 '  ha^'  been  a  triumph,  of  the  hated 
Calvbists.  :Thu^;'at  the  a^e  of  fortjr-one,.  the  obscure  Vondel 
becariie  iifA^week'the  most  fam'ous  writer  in  Holland.  For  the 
next  twelv^"  years,  and  till  the  *  accession  of  Prince  IF^rederick 
HeniY;;  Vondel  "had  to .'  mamtain  a  hand-to-hand '  combat 
With  the  '^  Sdinls  bf'i;>ort:*?  This  was  the  period  of  his  most 
resolute  and  stinging  satires;'  Cats  took  up  the  cudgels  oh 
behalf  bf  the'cbunt^-^tihonsttants,  and  there  iiaged  a  war  of 
pamphlets  ill  verse.  A  purely  fortuitous  circumstance  led  to  the 
"next 'great  triumph  in  VondePs  slowly  developing  career.  The 
Butch  Academy,  fotmded  in  i6i^7  almost  wholly  as  a  dramatic 
gild,  had  become  isb  iriadectuately  ppvided  with  stage  accom- 
modation that  m  1638,  having  coalesced  with  the  two  chambers 
of  the  "  Eglantine  "  and  the  '** -White  Lavender,"  it  ventured  on 
the  erection  of  a  large  ptiblic  theatre,  the  first  in  Amsterdam. 
Vondel,  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the  day^  was  invited  to  write 
a  piece  for  the  first  night*  on  the' 3rd  of  January  1638  the 
theatre  ivas  opened  with  the  perf9rmance  of  a  new  tragedy  out 
of  early  Dutch  history,  the  famous  Gysbreght  van  Aemstel,  The 
next  ten  years  were  rich  in  dramatic  work  from  Vondel's  hand; 
he  supplied  the  theatre  with  heroic  Scriptural  pieces,  of  which 
the  general  reader  will  obtain  the  best  idea  if  we  point  to  the 
AthaUe  of  Racine.  In  1654,  having  already  attained  an  age 
at  wTiich  poetical  production  is  usually  discontinued  by  the 
most  energetic  of  poets,  he  brought'  out  the  most  exalted  and 
sublime  of  all  his  works,  the  tragedy  of  Lttdfer.  Very  late  in 
life,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  financial  ruin  felj  on  the  aged 
poet,  and  from  1658  to  i66B^that  is,  from  his  Seventieth  to 
his  eightieth  year-^this  venerable  and  illustrious  person;  the 
main  literary  glory  of  Holland  through  her  whole  history,  was 
forced  to  earn  his' bread  as  a  common  clerk  iii  a  bank,  miserably 
paid,  and  adcused  of  wasting  his  masters*  time  by  the  writing 
of  verses. ''The  city  released  him  at  last  from  this  wretched 
.tbpiuHge  l>y  A  F^oaion,  and  the  wonc^eiful  odd  teani  went  on 
writing  odes  and  tragedies  almost  to  his  ninetieth  year.    He  died 


at  last  in  1679,  of  no  disease,  having  outlived  all  his  contem- 
poraries and  almost  all  his  friends,  but  calm,  sane  and  good- 
humoured  to  the  last,  serenely  conscious  of  the  legacy  he  left 
to  a  not  too  grateful  country.  Vondel  i$  the  typical  example 
of  Dutch  intelligence  and  imagination  at  their  highest  develop- 
ment. Not  merely  is  he  to  Holland  all  that  Cainoens  is  to 
Portugal  and  Mickiewicz  to  Poland,  but  he  stands  on  a  level 
with  these  men  in  the  positive  value  of  his  writings. 

Lyrical  art  was  represented  on  its  more  spontaneous  side 
by  the  songs  and  ballads  of  Jan  Janssen  Starter  (b.  1594),  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  who  was  brought  to  Amsterdam 
in  his  thirteenth  year.  Very  early  in  Kfe  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  "Eglantine,"  and  he  worked  beside  Bredero 
for  two  years;  but  in  1614  he  wandered  away  to  Leeu warden, 
in  Friesland,  where  he  founded  a  literary  gild,  and  brought  out, 
in  1618,  his  plays  Titnbre  de  Cardone,  Fenicie  van'  Messtne,  the 
subject  of  which  is  identical  with  that  of  Shakespeare^s  Mudt 
Ado  about  Nothing,  and  Daratda,  But  his  great  contrtbution 
to  literature  was  his  exquisite  collection  of  lyrics,  entitled  the 
Friesche  Ltisthof,  or  Frisian  Pleasance  (1621).  He  returned  to 
Amsterdam,  but  after  1625  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  and  be  js 
believed  to  have  died  as  a  soldier  in  Germany.  The  songs  «f 
Starter  are  in  close  relation  to  the  lyrics  of  the  English  Eliza- 
bethans, and  have  the  same  exquisite  simplicity  and  audacity 
of  style.  ; 

While  the  genius  of  Holland  clustered  around  the  circle  of 
Amsterdam,  a  school  of  scarcely  less  brilliance  arose  in  Middel- 
bur*g,  the  capital  of  Zealand.  The  ruling  spirit  of 
this  school  wa^  the  famous  Jakob  Caits  (1577-^1660). 
lii  this  voluminous  writer,  to  whom  modem  criticism  almost 
denies  the  narrie  of  pbet,  the  genuine  Dutch  habit  of  thought, 
the  utilitarian  and  didaqtic,  spirit  which  we  haVe  already  observed 
in  Hotiwaert  and  in  Boehdale,  readied  its  zenith  of  flSiency  and 
popularity.  During  early  middle  life  he  produced  the  most 
important  of  his  writings,  his  pastoral '  of  Galaih^,  ai^  .,JMs 
didactic  poems,  the  Mdechdenplichl  ahd  the  ^Sittne-  etk^Minmer 
Beelden.  In  1624  he  removed  f  torn  Middelburg  to  Dort,  where 
he  soon  after  published  his  tedious  ethical  work  called  HduweHck, 
or  Marriage;  aiid  this  was  followed  from  time  to  time  by  one 
if  ter  another"  of  his  mdnotdnbus  morkl  pieces.  Cats  b  an 
exceedingly  dull  and  prosaic  writef, '  whose '  alexandrines  roll 
smoothly  on  withbut  any  power  of  riveting  the  attention  or 
delighting  the  fanby.  *  Yet  his  pbpuldrit)^'  whh  the  middlte 
classes  in  Holland  has  always  been  immense,  and  his  influence 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  growth  of  all  branches  of  literary  art. 
Ambng  the  disciples  of  Cats,  Jakob  Westerbaen  (1599-1670) 
was  the  most  successful.  His  works  included  translations  from 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Seneca,  Terence  and  JiTv^enal,  besides  original 
poems.  The  Jesuit  Adriaen  Poirters  (1606-1675)  closely  followed 
Cats  in  his  remarkable  Masquer  of  the  World.  A  poet  of  Amster- 
dam, Jan  Hermansz  Krul  (1602-1644),  preferred  to  follow  the 
southern  fashion,  ahd  wrote  didactic  pieces  in  the  Catsian 
manner. 

A  poet  of  dignified  imagination  and  versatile  form  was  Sir 
Constantijn  Huygens  (1596-168  7),  the  diplomatist.  He  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  great  school  of  Amsterdam,  and  jy-«--^j;, 
became  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  Vondel, 
Hoof t  and  the  daughters  of  Roemer  Visscher.  Hfe  famous  p>oem 
in  praise  of  the  Hague,  Batofoa  Tempe,  appeared  in  1622,  and 
was,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  the  most  accomplished  and 
elegant  poem  till  that  time  produced  in  Holland.  His  collected 
poems,  Otiorum  lihri  sex,  were  printed  fe  1625.  Oogentroost,  or 
Eye  Consolation,  was  the  fantastic  title  of  a  remarkable  fx>em 
dedicated  in  1647  to  his  blind  friend,  Lucretia  van  Trello,  He 
printed  in  1654  a  topographical  piece  describing  his  own  mansion, 
Hofwijck.  Huygens  represents  the  direction  in  which  it  would 
have  been  desirable  that  Dutch  literature,  now  completely 
fovmded  by  Hooft  and  Vondel,  should  forthwith  proceed,  while 
Cats  represents  the  tame  and  mimdane  spirit  which  was  actually 
adopted  by  the  nation.  Huygens  had  littk  of  the  sweetness 
of  Hooft  or  of  the  sublimity  of. Vondel/  but  his  i;eiuus  was 
eminently  bright  and  vivacious,  and 'he  was  ft  consummate 
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artist  in  metrical  forfli..  TEe  Dutch  language  has  never  proved 
so  light  and  supple  in  any  hands  as  in  his,  and  he  attempted  no 
dass  of  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  that  he  did  not  adorn 
by  his' delicate  taste  and  sound  Judgment.'  A  blind  admiration 
for  John  Donne,  whose  poems  he  translated,  was  the  greatest 
fault  of  Huygens,  who,  in  spite  of  his  conceits,  remains 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  Dutch  "writers.  In  addition  to 
all  this  he  comes  down  to  us  with  the  personal  recommenda- 
tion of  having  been  **  one  of  the  most  lovable  men  that  ever 
Hved." 

Three  Dutchmen  of  the  1 7th  century  distinguished  themselves 
very  prominently  In  the  movement  of  learning  and  philosophic 
thought,  but  the  illustrious  names  of  Hugo  Grotius 
(i 585-1645)  and  of  Baruch  Spinoza  (1632-167 7)  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  Dutch  literature.  Balthasar 
Bekker  (1634-1698),  on  the  contrary,  a  Reformed  preacher 
of  Amsterdam,  was  a  disciple  of  Descartes,  who  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  the  greatest  philosophical  writer  who  has  used 
the  Dutch  language.  His  mastierpiece,  Betaverde  Wereldy  or 
the  World  Bewitched,  appeared  in  1691-1693.  Bekker  is 
popularly  remembered  most  honourably  by  his  determined 
attacks  upon  the  system  of  a  penal  code  for  witchcraft. 

From  i6oo  to  1650  was  the  blossoming  time  in  Dutch  litera- 
ture. During  this  period  the  names  of  greatest  genius  were 
first  made  known  to  the  public,  and  the  vigour  and  grace  of 
literary  expression  reached  their  highest  development  It 
happened,  however,  that  three  men  of  particularly  commanding 
talent  survived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  Vondel,  Cats  and  Huygens  there  sprang  up  a  new  generation 
which  sustained  the  great  tradition  imtil  about  1680,  when  the 
final  decline  set  in.  Jan  Vos  (d.  1667)  gained  one  illustrious 
success  with  his  tragedy  of  Aaron  and  Titus  in  1641, 
^'^  and  lost  still  more  in  1642  by  his  obscene  farce  of  Oene. 

His  second  tragedy  of  Medea  ^  in  1665,'  and  his  collected  poems  in 
1662,  supported  lis  position  as  the  foremost  pupil  of  Vondel. 
^_^  GeeraerdtBrandt  (1626-^685),  tlie  author  of  a  Hw/ory 

^***^  of  the  Rejormation  (4  vols.,  1671-71704).,  deserves 
remembrance  less  as  a  tra^c  dramatist  than  as  a  consummate 
biographer,  whose  lives  of  Vondel  and  of  De  Iluyter  are  among 
the  masterpieces  of  Dutch  prose.  Johan  Antonides  van  der  Goes 
i  1 64 7- 1 684)  loUowed  Vos  as  a  skilful  imitator  of 
Vondel^s  tragical  manner.  His  Chinese  tragedies, 
frazil  (1665)  and  Zungchiu  (1666),  scarcely  gave  promise  of  the 
brilliant  force  and  fancy  ot  his  Yslroomy  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Amsterdam,  1671.  Jle  died  suddenly,  , in  early  Jife,  leaving 
unfinished  an  epic  poem  on  the  life  of  St«  Paul.  Heyer 
Anslo  (1626-1669)  marks  the  decline  of  taste  and 
vigour;  his  once  famous  descriptive  epic,  The  Plague  at  Naples,. 
is  singularly  tame  and  rococo  in  style.  Joachim  Oudaen  (i6'28- 
^  ^  _^  1692)  wrote  in  his  youth  two  promising*  tragedies, 
Johanna  Gray  (1648)  and  Konradyn  (1649).  The 
Amsterdam  section  of  the  school  of  Cats  produced  Jeremias  de 
Decker  (i  609-1 666),  author  of  The  Praise  of  Avarice,  a  satirical 
poem  in  imitation  of  Erasmus,  and  Joannes  Vollenhove  (1631- 
1708),  voluminous  writers  of  didactic  verse.  The  engraver  Jan 
Luiken  (1649-1708)  published  in  1671  a  very  remark- 
able volume  of  poems.  In  lyrical  poetry  Starter  had 
a  smgie  disciple,  Daniel  Jonctijs  (1600-1652),  who  published  a 
vohn^b  of  love  songs  in  1639  under  the  affected  and  untrans- 
latable title  of  Rooselijns  oochjens  ontleed.  None  of  these  poets^ 
except  in  some  slight  degree  Luiken,  set  before  himself  any 
more  ambitious  task  than  to  repeat  with  skill  the  effects  of  his 
predecessors. 

Meanwhile  the  romantic  and  voluminous  romances  of  the 
French  school  of  Scud^ry  and  Honore  d'lJrf6  had  invaded 
Holland  and  become  fashionable.  Johan  van  Heems- 
iert***  ^^tV  ( I S97-1656) ,  a  councillor  of  the  Hague,  set  himself 
to  reproduce  this  product  i^  native  form,  and  published 
in  1637  his  Bf^tavian  Arcadia,  the  first  original  Dutch  romance,  in 
which  a  party  of  comantic  youths  journey  from  the  jHague  to 
Xatwijk^  and  undergo  all  sorts  of  romantic  adventigres,  Thi^ 
book  was  extremely  popular,  and  was  imitated  by  Hendrik 


Zbetebobm  ih  i^ £aahlandsche  Arcadia  (1658),  and  by  Lambertus 
Bos  in  his  pordtsche  Arcadia  (1662).  A  far  more  m  i^mt  * 
spirited  and  original  romahce  is  the  Mirandor  ( 1 6  7  5)  of  "^ 

Nikolaes  Heinsius  the  yoimger  (b.  1655),  a  book  which  resemble^ 
Gil  Bias,  and  precedes  it.  , "  ,     ^^ 

The  drama  fell  into  Gallici^Sed  hands  at  the  death  of  Vondel  and 
his  immediate  disciples.  Lodewijck  Meijer  translated  ComeilIe» 
and  brought  out  his  plays  on  the  stage  at  Amsterdam, 
where  he  wai  mana,ger  of  the  national  theatre  or 
Schouwbu^g  after  Jan  Vos.  In  connexion  with 
Andries  Pels  (d.  i68r),  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Didoes 
Death,  Meijer  constructed  a  dramatic  club,  entitled  ^*  Nil  Volenti-\ 
bus  Arduum,"  the  great  object  of  which  was  to  inflict  the  French 
taste  upon  the  public.  Pels  furthermore  came  forward  as*  tM 
censor  of  letters  and  satirist  of  barbarism  in  Horace's  Art  oj 
Poetry  expounded,  in  1677,  and  in  his  Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Stage; 
in  1 68 1.  Willem  van  Focquenbroch  (1640-16 79)  was  the  ttiost 
voluminous  comic  writer  of  this  period.  The  close  of  the  cejittR^n 
saw  the  rise  of  two  thoroughly  Gallican  dramatists,  Jan. van 
Paffenrode  (d,  1673)  and  Pieter  Bernagie  (1656-1699),  who  may 
not  unfairly  be  compared  respectively  to  the  Englishmen' 
Farquhar  and  Shadwell.  Thomas  Asselijn  (1630-1695)  was  a 
writer  of  more  considerable  talent  and  more  homely  instinc^ts. 
He  attempted  to  resist  the  dictatorship  of  Pels,  and  to  follow;  t!t^^ 
national  tradition  of  Bredero.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  cbftiacteiN 
istic  Dutch  type,  the  comic  lover,  Jan  Klaaszen,  whoih'iit* 
presented  on  the  stage  in  a  series  of  ridiculous  situations. 
.  Abraham  Alewijn  (b.  1664),  author  of  Jan  Los^  (1721),  possessed 
■  a  coarse  vein  of  dramatic  humour ;  he  lived  in  Java,  and  hi^ 
plays  were  produced  in  Batavla.  '  Finally  Pieter  Langendijk,tl]r^ 
author  of  a  farce  *  borrowed  from  ^tfon  Quixote,  claims  notibfe 
I  among  the  dramatists  of  this  period,  altliough'he  lived  fix)m  1683- 
to  1 756,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  next  century.  With  him  tW 
tradition  of  native  comedy  expired.  .  <     •  j 

The  Augustan  period  of  poetry  in  Holland  was  feven  m'orc( 
blank  and  duU  than  in  the  other  countries  of  horthetn  Europe.' 
Of  the  name  preserved  in  the  histqry  of  literature  '     ''  'JJ* 
there  are  but  very  few  .that  call  for  repetition  here.    ^Jj^!^ 
Arnold  Hoogvliet  (1687-1763)  wrote  a  passable  poem  '   '  ' 

in 'honour  of  the  town  of  Vlaardingen,  and  a  temble  BibiickT 
epic,  in  the  manner  of  Blackmore,  on  the  history  of  Abrslham.'^ 
Hubert  Comelissen  Poot  (168971733)  showed  an  unusUal  love  of 
nature  and  freshness  of  observation  in  his*  descriptive '  piece^^ 
SybrandFeitama(ii594-i758),who  translated  V6ltaire''s  ITenfidde 
.  (1743),  and  wrote  much  dreary  verse  o^  the  same  class  hiinsellf, 
is  less  worthy  of  notice  than  Dirk  Smits  (i 702-1 752),  the  mil4 
and  elegiac  singer  of  Rotterdam.  Tragic  drama  was  more  or  less 
capably  represented  by  Lucretia  Wilhelmina  van  Merken  (175^- 
1789),  wife  of  the  very  dreary  dramatist  Nicholaas  Simon  Van. 
Winter  (1718-1795);  ';  ''    '■  ' 

Jji  the  midst  of  this  complete  dissolution  of  poetical  styJky.va 
writer  arose  who  revived  aji  interest  in  literature,  and  gavi^%0* 
Dutch  prose  the  classical  grace  of  the  i8th  century.  ^ 

Justus  van  Effen*  (1684-173  5)  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  mSmj 
fell  into  poverty  early  in  life,  and  was  thrown  very 
much  among  the  company  of  French  €migr6s,  in  connexion  with 
whom  he  began  literary  life  in  17 13  by  editing  a  French  journal. 
Coming  to  London  just  when  the  Taller  and  Spectator  were  in 
their  first  vogue,  Van  Effen  studied  Addison  deeply,  translated 
Swift  and  Defoe  into  French,  and  finally  determined  to  tt^ntf'dt 
the  beauties  of  English  prose  into  ,his  native  language.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1731,  after  having  waste4  the  greater  part  ot 
his  life  in  writing  French,  that  he  began  to  publish  his  Uollandsche 
Spectator,  which  his  death  in  .1735  soon  brought  to  a  close.  Still, 
what  he  composed  during  the.  last  four  years  of  his  life,  in  all 
its  freshness,  manUness  and  versatility,  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  legacy  ^0  Dutch  literature  that  the  middle  of  the  i8th 
century  left  behind  it.  .  ,     : 

The  supremacy  of  the  poetical  clubs  in  every  town  produced  a 
very  weakening  and  Della-Cruscan  effect  upon  literature;  fron;i 
which  the  first  revolt  was  made  by  the.  famous  biiot,hprs  t^an 

*See  Dr  W.  Bisschop,  Justus  van  Effen  .    .    .  (Utrecht,  1859). 
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Hare^,'  so  honourably  known  as,  diplomatists  iQ  tbf)  bistory  of  the 
Netherlands.  Willem  van  Haren  (17  lo-i  768)  wrote  vejses  from 
yj^^  his  earliest  youth,  while  Onno  Zwier  van  Haren  ( 1 7 13- 

brotbifn  X  7  79)  I  strangely  enough,  did  not  be^in  to  do  so  until  he 
Vaa  had  passed  middle  life.    They  were  friends  of  Voltaire, 

Hare^,  and  they  were  both  ambitious  of  success  in  epic 
writing,  as  understood  in  France  at  that  period.  Willem  pub^ 
lished  iii  1741  his  Gevallen  van  Friso,  a  historical  epos,  and  a  Jong 
aeries  of  odes  and  solemn  lyrical  pieces.  Onno,  in  a,  somewhat 
lightei*  strain,  wrote  Piet  and  Agnie^e,  or  Pandora* s  Box,  and  a 
long  seHes  of  tragedies  in  the  manner  of  Voltaire.  The  baroness 
/  Juliana  CorneliadeLannoy(i738-;[782)wa$a  writer  of 
2r***1*  considerable  talent,  also  of  the  schoolof  Voltaire;  her 
L,ma9y, !  ;  poems  were  highly  esteemed  .by  Bilderdi  jk,  and  she  has  a 
neatness  of  touch  and  clearness  of  penetration  that  give 
vivacity  to  her  studies  of  social  life.  .  Jakobus  Bellamy  (1757- 
1786)  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  baker  at  Flustuiig;  Kis  pompous 
g^gi^fi^  oiies  {Gezan%en  myner  J^ugd,  1782;  VaHerfandscke 
,  Gezangen^  1782)  struck  the  final  note  of  the  false  taste 
and  Gallic  pedantry  that  had  deformed  Dutcti  literature  now-for 
a  century,  and  were  for  a  short  time  excessively  jadmired, . 

The  year' 1 77 7  has  been  mentioned  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
history  of  letters  .in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  in  that, year  that 
.$li3abeth  (Betjen)  Wolffs  (i7^58-i8q4),  a  widpw  lady 
VMnalSi'  ,in  Amsterdam,  persuaded  her Iriend  Agatha  (Aagjen) 
B^gtgfB^  .  •  ,I)eken  (i;j4;-i,8o4),.a.pp6r  but  extremely  intelligent 
governess,  to  throw  up  her  situation  aijid  live  with  her. 
For  nearly  thirty  year§  tl^ese  women  continued  together,  writing 
in  combinatiQn^  and  w^en  the  elder  Meiid  died  o^  the  5th  of 
November  lobA,  her  cpmpai^ion  survived  her  only  nine  days. 
Madam,  Wplff  nad  appeared  as  a  poetess  so  early  as  1762,  and 
again  in  i 769  and  1772,  but  her  talent  in  verse  was  by  no  means 
very  i^mwrkablei  But  when  the  friends,  in  tlie  third  year  of 
their  association,  published  their.  Letters  on  Divers  Subjects,  it 
wa?i  plainly  seen  that  in  prose  their  talent  was  very  remarkable 
indeed.  •  Since  the  appearance  of  Heinsius's  Mirandor  more  than 
a  century  had  passed  without  an^  fresh  start  in  novel- writing 
beki!^  -nlade  in  ftoBand.  tn  1782  <,he  ladies  Wolff  and  Deken, 
inspWetf  partly  b^  contemporary  English  writers,  and  partly 
by  jGo^the,  published  their  first  novel,  Sara  Butgerhdr.  In 
spite  of  the  close  and  obvious  foIlowingj,of  Richardson,  this  was 
a  masterly  production^  and  it  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Another  novel,  Willem  Leevend,  followed  in  1785,  and  Cornelia 
WildschiU  in  1792,,  The  ladies  were  residing  in  France  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Reyolutiorij  and  they  escjaped  the  guillotine 
with,  difficulty.  After  this  they  wrote  no  more,  having  secured 
for  themselves  by  their  three  unrivalled  romances  a  place  among 
the  foremoist  writers  of  their  country. 

The  last  years  of  the  i8th  century  were  marked  in. Holland 
by  a  general  revival  of  intellectual  force.  The  romantic  move- 
ment in  Germany  made  itself  deeply  felt  in  all  branches 
jJJJjJ*^  of  Dutch  literature,  and  German  lyricism  took  the 
place  hitherto  held  by  French  classicism.  Pieter 
Nieuwland  (i  764-1 794)  was  a  feeble  forerunner  of  the  revival, 
but  his  short  life  and  indifferent  powers  gave  him  no  chance  of 
directing  the  transition  that  he  saw  to  be  inevitable.  One  volume 
of  poems  appeared  in  1788,  and  a  second,  posthumously,  in  1797. 
The  real  precursor  and  creator  of  a  new  epoch  in  letters  was  the 
famous  Willem  Bilderdijk  (1756-1831)  {q.v.).  This  remarkable 
man,  whose  force  of  character  was  even  greater  than  his 
genius,  impressed  his  personality  on  his  generation  so 
indelibly  that  to  think  of  a  Dutchman  of  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  is  to  think  of  Bilderdijk.  In  poetry  his  taste  was 
strictly  national  and  didactic;  he  began  as  a  disciple  of  Cats,  nor 
could  he  to  the  end  of  his  life  tolerate  what  he  called  "  the  puer- 
ilities of  Shakespeare.*'  His  early  love-songs,  collected  in  1781 
and  1785,  gave  little  promise  of  talent,  but  in  his  epic  of  Elias 
in  1786,  he  showed  himself  superior  to  all  the  Dutch  poets  since 
Huygens  in  mastery  of  form.     For  twenty  years  he  lived  a  busy, 

^  See  Dr  J.  van  Vloton,  Leven  enwerkeft  ?«»  Willem  en  Onno  van 
Haren  (i874)r  and  Busken-Huet,  De  van  Harcns  (^875).     , 
*'See  Dr  J.  van  Vloten,  Elisabeth  Wolff,.  .  .  (1880).       ■ 
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^ventfid  life,  writing  gjreat  .quaptities  of  verse,  and  then  cona- 
menced  his  most  prodtictive  period  with  his  didactic  poem  of 
The  Disease  of  the  Learned,  in  1807;  in  1808  he  imitated  Pope's 
Essay  on  Man,  and  published  the  tragedy  of  Floris  V.,  and  in 
1809  commenced  the  work  which  he  designed  to  be  his  master- 
piece, the  epic  of  De  Ondergang  der  eerste  Wereld  (The  Destruction 
of  the  First  World),  which  he  never  finished,  and  which  appeared 
as  a  fragment  in  1820,  To  the  foreign  student  Bilderdijk  is  a 
singularly  uninviting  and  unpleasing  figure.  He  unites  in  himself 
all  the  unlovely  and  provincial  features  which  deform  the  worst 
of  his  countrymen.  He  was  viole^^t,  ignorant  and  dullj  his  view 
of  art  was  confined  to  its  declamatory  and  least  beautiful  side, 
and  perhaps  no  writer  of  equal  talent  has  shown  so  complete 
an  absence  pf  taste  and  tact.  Ten  Brink  has  summed  up  the 
character  of  Bilderdijk's  writings  in  an  excellent  passage: — 
"As  an  artist,"  he  says,  "'he  can  perhaps  be  best  described 
in  short  us  the  cleverest  versemaker  of  the  i8th  century.  His 
admirable  erudition,  his  power  over  language,  more  extended 
and  more  colossal  than  that  ojF  anjr  of  his  predecessors,  enabled 
him  to  write  pithy  and  thoroughly  original  verses,  although 
the  general  tone  of  his  thought  and  expression  never  rose  above 
the  ceremonious,  stagy  and  theatrical  character  pf  the  i8th 
century ,"^  But  in  spite  of  his  outrageous  faults,  and  partly 
because  these  faults  were  the  exaggeration  of  a  marked  national 
failing,  Bilderdijk  long  enjoyed  an  unbroken  and  unbounded 
popularity  in  Holland.  Fortunately,  however,  a  sounder  spirit 
has  arisen  in  criticism,  and  the  prestige  qf  Bilderdijk  is  no  longer 
preserved  so  reUgiousIy. 

Bilderdijk's  scorn  for  thfe  dramas  of  Shakespeare  was  almost 
rivalled  by  that  he  felt  for  the  new  German  poetiy.  Notwith- 
standing his  opposition,  however,  the  romantic  fervour  foiuid  its 
way  into  Holland,  and  first  of  all  in  the  persons  of  Hieronymus 
van  Alphen  (1746-1803)  and' Pieter  Leonard  van  de  Kastiel« 
( 1 748-1810),  who  aniused  themselves  by  composing  fimeial 
poems  of  the  school  of  Gessner  and  Blair.  Van  Alphen  at  one 
time  was  extolled  as  a  writer  of  vferses  for  children,  but  neither 
in  this  nor  in  the  elegiac  line  did  he  possess  nearly  so  xtiuch  taknt 
as  Rhijnvis  Feith  (1753-1^24),  burgomaster  of  Zwolle,  the  very 
type  of  a  prosperous  and  sentimenta,!  Dutchman.  In  hisi  Julia 
(1783),  a  prose  romance,  Feith  proved  himself  as  completely 
the  disciple  of  Goethe  in  Werther  as  Wolff  and  Deken  had  been 
of  Richardson  in  Sara  Burgerhart,  In  Johannes  Kinker  (1764^ 
1845)  a  comic  p6et  arose  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Bilderdijk, 
dedicated  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  Feith's  sentimentalities. 
The  same  office  was  performed  with  more  dignity  and  less 
vivacity  by  Baron  W.  E:  van  Perponcher  (1741-1819),  but  Feith 
continued  to  hold  the  popular  ear,  and  achieved  an  immense 
success  with  his  poem  The  Grave  in  1792.  He  then  produced 
tragedies  for  a  while,  and  in  1803  published  Antiquity,  a  didactic 
epic.  But  his  popularity  waned  before  his  death,  and  he  was 
trpubled  by  the  mirth  of  such  witty  scoffers  as  Arend  Fokke 
Simons  (1755-1812),  the  disciple  of  Klopstock,  and  as  P.  de 
Wacker  van  Zon  (1758-18x8),  who,  in  a  series  of  very  readable 
novels  issued  under  the  pseudonym  of  Bruno  Daalberg,  sharply 
ridiculed  the  sentimental  and  funereal  school. 

tJnder  the  Batavian  republic  a  historian  of  great  genius  arose 
in  the  person  of  Johannes  Henricus  van  der  Palm  (1763-1^40), 
whose  brilliant  and  patriotic  Gedenkschrfft  van  Neder- 
lands  Herstelling  (181 6)  has  somewhat  obscured  ^2SL*' 
his  great  fame  as  a  politician  ind  an  Orientalist. 
The  wotk  commenced  by  Van  der  Palm  In  prose  was  continued 
in  verse  by  Cornells  Loots  (1765-1834)  and  Jan  Frederik  Helmers 

(i 767-1813).    Loots,  in  his  Batavians  of  the  Time  of  

Caesar  (1805),  read  his  countrymen  a  lesson  in  patriot-  *'**^* 
ism,  which  Helmers  far  exceeded  in  originality  and  force  by 
his  Dutch  Nation  in  1812.  Neither  of  these  poets,  however,  had 
sufficient  art  to  render  their  pieces  classical,  or,  indeed,  ^  ^ 
enough  to  protect  them  during  their  lifetime  from  "*""*'* 
the  sneers  of  Bilderdijk.  Other  political  writers,  whose  lyrical 
energies  were  stimulated  by  the  struggle  with  France,  were 
Maurits  Corn<ilis  van  Hall  (1768-1858),  Samuel  Iperuszoon 
Wiselius   (i769-i84'5)    and  Jan   ten   Brink   (1771-1839),    the 
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second  of-  whom  immarUUizcid-  himself  and  won  the  favour 
of  Bildevdijk  by  Hdictiling  the  pretensions  of  sach  frivolous 
tragedfans  as  Shakespeare  and  Schiller. 

The  healthy  and  national  spirit  in  which  the  ladies  Wolff  and 
Deken  had  written  was  adopted  with  ^eat.  spirit  by  a  novelist 
f^^j^  in  thencjtt  generation^  Adriaan  Loosjes  (1761-1818), 
*^^^^^'*  .3,  bookseller  at  Haarlem.  His  romantic  stories  of 
medieval  Kfe,  especially  his  Charlotte  tan  Bourbon^  are  curiously 
fike  shadows  Cast  forward  by  the  Waverley  Novels,  but  he  has 
little  of  Sir  Wilier  Scott's  historical  truth  of  vision.  His  pro- 
duction was  incessant  arid  his  popularity  great  for  many  years, 
btit  he  was  conscious  all  through  that  he  w^  at  best  but  a 
disciple 'of  the  authoresses  of  Sara  Burgerkart,  Another  diSciple 
Mrhose  name  should  not  be  passed  over  is  Maria  Jacoba  de 
Keufvflle  (x775-r8s6),  author  of  Little  Duties,  an  excellent  story 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Airs  Opie. 

A  temiartcable  poet  whose  romantic  genius  strove  to  combine 
the  pdwfer  of  Bildferdijk  with  the  sweetness  of  Feith  was  HendriK 
•  Tbllens  (1780-^856),  whose  verses  have  shown  more 
-^*  '  ■  titality  than  those  of  most  of  his  <!:ohtemporaries.  He 
strtick  out  the  admirable  notion  of  telebtaf  ing  the  groat  deed^  pt 
IXutch 'history  £fl  a  sMes  of  lyrical  romance,  jnany  of  which 
tk>S9ess  a  lasfting  charm.  Besides  his  folk-songs  and  popular 
bkQads.  he  succeeded  £n  >  fong  descriptive  po^m,  A  Winter  in 
Nova'  ZemUa,  x8to.  H<i'lackal  the  full  accomplishment  of  a 
fiterary  artist,  bht  his  !n:ip?rktion  was  nattiral  and  abundant^  and 
he  tboroughly  deserved  the  popularity  with  which  his  patriotic 
jf  Jmahmrt  ^^^^^  ^^^^  rewarded."  Wiflem  Messchert  (1790- 
ff*«^*^j  1844)/  a  frfetad  and  follower  of  Tdllens,  pushed  the 
domestic  slnd  familiar  tone  of  thi^  latter  to  a  still  further 
point,  especially  in  his  genre  poem  of  the  Golden  Wedding]^ 
1825.  Both  the^  writers  were  natives  and  residents  of  Rotter- 
dam, Whidh  also  clainrt  the  honour  of  being  fhe  birthplace  of 
AdriamisBogaers  (1795-1870),  the  most  considerable 
X)oeticai  f^ure  of  the  time.  Without  the  force  and 
profusion  of  BUderdijk,  Bogaers  has  more  truth  to  nature,  more 
streetness  of  iniagination,  and  a  more  gentdti^  gift  of  poetry  than 
that  clamorous  wfhet,  and  is  slowly  taking  a  nigher  position  iii 
IXutch  Hterature  as  Bildfirdi jk  comes  to  take  a  lower  one.  -Bogaers 
printed  his fainoUs  poem  Jochehed  in  ^83  5,  but,  it  had  then  been  in 
existence  more  than  thirteen  years,  So  that  it  belongs  to  the 
setond  period  of  imaginative  revival  in  Europe,  and  connects  the 
name  of  its  author  with  those  of  Byron  and  Heine.  Still  more 
beautiful  was  his'  Voyage  of  Heetnskerk  td  Gibraltar  (1836),  in 
which  h^  r6se  to  the  highest  level  of  his  genlu$.  In  1846  he 
ptTvatdy  printed  his  Roinances  and  Ballads.  Bogaers  had  a  great 
objection  to  publicity,  and  his  rejputation  was  long  delayed  by  the 
secrecy  with  which  he  circulated  his  writings  among  a  few 
intimate  friends.  A  poet  of  considerable  talent,  whose  powers 
were  awakened  by  personal  intercourse  with  Bogaers  and 
ToUens,  was  Antoni  Christiaan  Winand  Staring  (i  767- 
1840),  who  first  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  came  before  the 
world  with  a  volume  of  Poems,  but  who  continued  to  write  till 
past  his  seventieth  year.  His  amorous  and  humorous  lyrics 
recall  the  best  period  of  Dutch  song,  and  are  worthy  to  be  named 
l>eside  those  of  Starter  and  Vondel. 

After  1830  Holland  took  a  more  prominent  position  in  European 
thought  than  she  could  daim  since  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
In  scientific  and  religious  literature  her  men  of  letters 
*^**^-  showed  themselves  cognizant  of  the  newest  shades 
hSiMc^a.  <^f  opinion,  and  freely  ventilated  their  ideas.  The 
language  resisted  the  pressure  of  German  from  the 
outside,  ^and  from  within  broke  through  its  bng  stagnation 
and  enriched  itself,  as  a  medium  for  literary  expression,  vnth 
a  multitude  of  fresh  and  colloquial  forms.  At  the  same  time, 
no  very  great  genius  arose  in  Holland  in  any  branch  of  literature. 
The  vast  ^labours  of  Jakobus  van  Lennep  (1802- 1868)  consist 
of  innumerable  translations,  histpriqal  novels  and  national 
fomauces^  w^ch  have  gained  for  him,  the  title  of  the  leader  of 
the  Dutch-romantk  school. 

.  The  novcb  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott  had  a  great  influence  on  Putch 
literature,  and  the  period  was  rith  in  historical  hovels. '   J^  van 
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der  Hage  (1806-1^54),  who  wrote  under  tte  ps<^udonym  of  ja9 
Frecterick  bltinans,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  novels.  Castle 
Loevenstein  in  J570,  (1834),  and  The.  Shepherd  iiS^S),  both 
dealing  with  the  national  history.  Other  popular  works  were  the 
antique  romance  ChariJdes  and  Suphorion  (1831)  of  Petrus  vaii 
Limburg-Brouwer  (i  795-1847),  iafithor  of  a  history  of  Greel^ 
mythology;  the  Jlfejujfrpuw  Leclerc  (1849),  and  the  Portretten  van 
Joost  van  den  Vondel  (1876)  of  the  literary  lustorian  and  critic 
J.  A.  A.  Alberdingk  Thijm  (x82o-'i899) ;  the  J^n  Pc^ess^  (1856) 
of  Lodewijk  Mulder  (b.  1822);  and  the  l44cr,etia  d'Este  of 
W.  P.  Walters  (18277^891),  Jol]^nne3Kn^ppellxoul;,(i8i4-i8.85) 
sketched  university  life  at  Leiden  i^  two  aijnusing  volume^ 
of  StUdenlentyfen  {ii^i)  and  Studentenleveit  (1844).,  Reinier 
Cornells  Bakhuizen  van. den  Brink.  (x&i^i865)  w^  the  chief 
critic  of  the  romantic  movement,  ajjd  Everhard  Jctanne* 
Potgieter  [  (1808-1875)  its.  mys^cal^  philosopher  and  esoterljc 
lyrical  po^t.  The.  genius  and  influence  of  Potgjeter  were  .yery 
considerable,  but  they  were  exceeded  by  the  ^ts,o)[  .Nicola^ 
Beets  (g.r.), .  author  of  tl^e  famous  Cawefo  Obscwfa  (1836),  a 
masteipiece  of  humour  and  character,.  Joh?wies  !(*ieter  Hase- 
broek  (1812-1896)^  who  Has  been  called  the  JDutcb  Charley  Lainb, 
wrote  in'  1840  an  admiratle  collection  of  essays  cjntitlejl  fmtk 
and  bfeams,  Willem  Hofdijk  (j8i6-i888)  wrote  s,  cpD^c^qn 
of  ballads,  Kennemerland  (i849-i852),,an4|3»i^eri^  gif, epic, and 
dramatic  poems  in  the  romantic  style.  Bernard  \kx  Haar  (1806- 
i88x),  an  Amsterdam  pastor  and)  in  th&  l^t  ^ear  qf,l\is/lifiej,  a 
professor  at  tJtrecht,'made  a  feputationasapoejtby  his/(^Aa9f«^ 
and  Theagenes^  a  legend  of^poslotic  ttr^s  (i i^)  ^  jtlis  poems  w^^ft 
collected  iii  1866  and  1879.  A  poet  pf  unusual, power  an4.P'^Q^isQ 
was  lost  in  the  tarly  deatfibf'Pieter  Au^tu^  dp.Genjesljel  (^803- 
t86i).  Hi$  Eve  of  Saint  tficholas^  appieared  in  1349,  and  was 
followed  by  two  volumes  of  yerse  in  1051  and.z86i,  tnesecqndof 
wl^ch  contains  some  poenis  Ihat-have  attained  great  popul^x^y^ 
Among  the  poets  should  not  be.fojgptten  two.  write^  of  vc^rsp  fox 
children,  Jan  Pieter  Hfcije  (1809^x876)  apd.  J.  J,  A.  Couverneur 
( 1 809-1889),  Criticism  was  represented  lj)y  W.  jt^  At  Jopctli)^^^ 
(18 1 7-1885),  author  of  an  excellent  S^stfry.of  JOiUen  iMerqtur,e. 
(1868-1870),  C.  Busken  Huet,.and  Jan  ten  Brink. (1834-190;), 
author  of  a  great  number  pf  valuable  wprks  on  litierary  history^ 
notably  of  a  history  of  t)utc^  literature  (;i397)*  and  a  serieis  of 
biographies  of  i 9th  century. Putch  writers  (new  edition,  1902), 
His  novels  were  collected  in  ,X3;  volumes  in  1885,  With  Isa^^ 
da  Costa  (q.v.),  W.'T.  van  Zegpelea  (j8u-'i,a7(^,.  and  J.J,L. 
Teii  Kate  {q.v.),  the  oomestic  te^idency  of  Cats  and  Bil^diik 
overpowered  the  influence  pf  rpmanticisrn,.  The  romantic  drama 
found  its  best  exponent  in  H.  J,  $cbimmel  (g^v,),  who  found  a 
disciple  in  D.  F.  van  Heyst  (t,  .1831),  whose  George  van  Lalaing 
was  produced  in  1873.  Hugo  Beijerman  (ps.  GJanor)  produced 
a  good  play  in  his  Uitgaan  (J1873),  which  v^s  followed  by  other 
successes.  Rosier  Faessen  (b.  1833)  published  his  dramatic  works 
in  1883, 

The  recent  literature  of  HoUand  presents  the  interesting 
phenomenon  of  an  aesthetic  revolution,  carefully  and  cleverly 
planned,  crowned'  with  unantk:ipate4  suQcess,  and 
dying  away  in  a  languor  encouraged  by  the  complete  2J^S#- 
absence  of  organized  resistance.  It  would  perhaps  be  mettta^ 
difficult  to  point  to  another  Eiirppean  example  so  ^ell 
defined  of  the  vicissitudes  which  keep  the  l^tozy  of  lite];ature 
varied  and  fresh.  For  the  thirty  or  forty  year^  preceding  i83o 
the  course  of  beHes-leitres  m  Holland  was  stDOOth, and  even 
sluggish.  The  Butch  writers  had  slipped  into  a  conventionality 
of  treatment  and  a  strict  limitation  of  form  froin  which  even  the 
most  striking  taleqts  amon^-  them  could  sparcely  escape.  In 
1880  the  most  eminent  authors  of  this  early  period  livere  ready  to 
pass  away,  and  they  appeared  to  b^  preparing  no  successors  to 
take  their  place.  The  greatest  humorist  of  Holland,  Nicolaas 
Beets,  had  drawn  \ds  works  together*  The  n^ost.  interesting 
nqvelist,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bosboom-Tqussaint^  had  in  her  last 
psychological  stories  shown  an  une^jpecte4  sympathy,  with  new 
ideas.  M.  G.  L.  van  Loghem  (b»  .X849),  known  under  the. 
pseudonvm  of  " Fiore  d^Uc  Neve,"  made  agre^t  success  by  bis 
Men  liefae  in  het  Zuiden  (i 801),  followed  in  1882  by  Liana,  and  in 
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1884.  by  Van  eene  Sultane,  Apipng  the  xioyelists  were  G^£^rd 
K«ler  (b.  ir82g),  au'tlibrof  Prom^HomeXtStj);  johsin  Gran;i  (b. 
X833)',  of  whose  novels  be  Fatnilie  Schafds  (1870)  is  the  best 
known;  Hendrlk  de  Veer  (1829-18^0),  author  of  Frdns  Holster 
(iSyt) ;  Jtistus;  van  Maurik  (b.  1846),  who  wrote  plays  and  shprt 
i^^tches  of  Amsterdam  life  {UU  het  Volk,  1879),  and  Arnold 
Buning'(b.  1846),  whose  Marine  Sketches  (x88o)  won  great 
popularity.  The  colonial  novels  of  N.  Marie  C.  Sloot,  born  in 
Java  in  1853^  ar6  widely  read  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  translated  into  German.  A  number  of  them 
were  collected  (Schiedam,  1900-1902)  as  Romqntische  Werken* 
Adele  Opzoomer  (b.  1856;  pseud.  A.  C.  S.  Wallis)  made  her  first 
success  in  1877  with  In  Days  of  Strife.  The  two  leading  Dutch 
men  of  letters,  however,  besides  Beets  and  Douwes  Dekker,  were 
critics,  Conrad  Busken-Huet  (q.v.)  and  Card  Vosmaer  (q.v.).  In 
Huet  the  principles  of  the  1840- 1880  period  were  siunmed  up;  he 
had  been  during  all  those  years  the  fearless  and  trusty  watch-dog 
of  Dutch  letters,  feis  he  xmderstood  them.  He  lived  just  long 
Enough  to  become  aware  that  a  revolution  was  approaching, 
not  to  comprehend  its  character;  but  his  accompHshed  fidelity 
to  literary  principle  and.  his' wide  knowledge  have  been  honoured 
even  by  the  most  bitter  of  the  younger  school.  Vosmaer, 
althdugh  in  certain  directions  more  sympathetic  than  Huet, 
and  himself  an  innovator,  has  not  escaped  so  easily,,  because  he 
has  been  charged  with  want  of  courage  in  accepting  what  he  knew 
to  be  inevitable. 

In  November  1881  there  died  a  youth  named  Jacques  Perk 
(1860-1881),  who  had  done  no  more  than  publish  a  few  sonnets 
Ifcl  the  Spectator,  a  journal  published  by  Vosmaer.  He  was  no 
soonet  dead,  however,  th^n  his  posthumous  poems,  and  in 
particular  a  cycle  of  sonniets  called  Matkilde,  were  pubHshed 
(  r88 2) ,  and  awakened  extraordinary  emotion.  Perk  had  rejected 
all  the  formulas  of  rhetorical  poetry,  and  had  broken  up  the 
conventional  rhythms.  There  had  been  heard  no  music  like  ids 
in  Holland  for  two  hundred  years.  A  group  of  young  men, 
united  in  a  sort  of  esoteric  adoration  of  the  memory  of  Perk, 
collected  around  his  name.  They  joined  to  their  band  a  man 
somewhat  older  than  themselves,  Marcellus  Emants  (bom  1846), 
poet,  novefist  and  dramatist,  who  had  come  forward  in  1879 
with  a  symbolical  poem  called  LUithy  which  had  been  stigmatized 
as  audacious  )SLnd  meaningless;  encouraged  by  the  admiration 
of  his  juniors,  Emants  published  in  188 1  a  treatise  on  Young 
Hottand.  in  the  form  of  a  novel  in  which,  the.  first  open  attack 
wks'  made  on  the  old  school.  The  next  appearance  was  that  of 
Willein  Kioos  (bdm'j857),  who  had  been  the  editor  and  intimate 
friehd  of  perk,  and  who  now  undertpok  to  lead  the  army  of 
tebelKon.  His  violent  attacki  on  recognized  authority  in 
aesthetics  began  in  1882,  and  created  a  considerable  scandal, 
t'or  some  time^  however,  the  new  poets  and  critics  found  a  great 
8iffi(!rulty  in  being  heard,  since  all  the  channels  of  periodical 
literature  were  closed  to  them.  But  in  1883  Emants  expressed 
his  intellectual  aspirations  in  his  poem  The  Twilight  of  the  Gods, 
ind  ill  1884  the  young  school  founded  a  review,  De  Nieuwe  GidSy 
which  was  able  to  offer  a  direct  challenge  to  De  Gids,  the  ultra- 
respectable  Dutch  (Quarterly.  In  this  year  a  new  element  was 
introduced:  hitherto  the  influences  of  the  young  Dutch  poetry 
had  chiefly  come  from  England;  they  were  those  of  Shelley, 
Mrs  Browning,  the  Rossettis.  In  1884  Frans  Netscher  began  to 
itnitatc  with  avidity  the  French  naturalists.  For  some  time, 
then,  the  new  Dutch  literature  became  a  sort  of  mixture  of 
Shelley  and  Zola,  very  violent,  heady  and  bewildering.  In  1885 
the  Petsephone  and  other  Poems  of  Albert  Verwey  (b.  1865)  intro- 
duced a  lyrical  poet  of  real  merit  to  Holland;  Emants  published 
hi^  novel  Goudakker^s' Illusions,  This  was  the  great  flowering 
moment  of  the  new  school.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
principal  recent  writer  of  Holland,  Louis  Couperus  (b.  1863), 
made  his  first  definite  appearance.  Born  in  the  Hague,  the 
opening  years  of  his  boyhood  were  spent  in  Java,  and  he  had 
preserved  in  all  his  nature  a  certain  tropical  magnificence.  In 
1884  a  little  volume  of  lyrics,  and  in  1886  the  more  important 
Orchids,  showed  in  Couperus  a  poet  whose  sympathies  were  at 
first  entirely  with  the  new  school.    But  he  was  destined  to  be 
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a  novelist;,  ^1^4  ^^  fP^fliesl;  9t\OTy,xElipfi<  Y,e^  (i^)i  ^i^dy  took 

him  out  of  ^he  ranks  of  his  conl^njiporaries.    In  1890  he  published 

Destiny  (known  as  Footsteps  of  Fate  in  the  English  version), 

and  in  1892  Ecstasy^    Thi3  was  followed  in  1894  ^Y  Mc^esty^  in 

X896  by  World-wide  Peace,  in  1898  by  Metamorphosis^  a  delicate 

study  of  character,  in  1899  ^y  Fidessa^  in  1901  by  Quiet  Force^ 

and  in  1902  by  the  first  volume  of  a  tetralogy  called  The  Books 

of  Small  Souls^    Of  all  these  late;r  books^  some  of  which,  have 

been  traxislated  into  English,  by  Couperus,  it  is  perhaps  Ecstasy 

in  which  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  work  is  seen  atfM'eseiit  to 

the  greatest  advantage.    This  is  an  extreme  sensitiveness  to 

psychological  phenomena,  expressed  in  terms  of  singular  delicacy 

and  beauty.    The  talent  of.  Couperus  is  like  a  rich  but  simple 

tropical  flower  laden  with  colour  and  odour.    He  separated 

himself,  as  he  developed,  from  the  more  fanatical  members  of  the 

group,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  wider  public.     Another 

writer,  of  a  totally  different  class,  resembling  Coupierus  only  in  his 

defiance  of  the  ruling  system  of  ai^sthetics,  is.  the  prominent 

Ultramontane  politician  and  bishop^  £.  J.  A.  M.  Schaepmann 

(born  1844),  whose  poem  of,  Aja  Sofia  originally  appealed  in  1886. 

Recent  novelists  of  some  polemical  vigour  are  H.  Borol  and  van 

Hulzen.    A  very  delightful  talent  was  revealed  by  Frederick 

van  Eeden  in  Little  Johnny  (1887),  a  prose  fairy-tale;  in  Ellen 

(1891),  a  cycle  of  mysterious  and  ^lusical  elegies;  and  in  From 

the  Cold  Pools  of  Death  ( 1 901 ) ,  a  very  melancholy  novel    Another 

poet  of  less  refinement  of  spirit,  but  even  greater  sumptuousness 

of  form,  appeared  in  Helene  Swarth-Lapidoth  (bom  1859),  wfao$e 

Pictures  and  Voices  belongs  to  1887.    In  that  year  also,  in  which 

Dutch  literature  reached  its  height  of  fecundity,  was  piibli&ed 

the  powerful  and  scandalous  naturalistic  novel,  A  Love^  by 

L.  van  Deyssel  (K.  J.  L.  Alberdingk  Thijm)  who  had  hitherto 

been  known  chiefly  as  a  most  uncompromising  critic*     After 

1887  the  condition  of  modern  Dutch  literature  remained  oomr 

paratively  stationary,  and  within  the  laj^t  d^ade  of  the  19th 

century  was  definitely  declining.    In  i889,at  is  true,  a  netir  poet 

Herman  Gorter,  made  his  appearance  with  a  volume  o£  strange 

verses  called  May,  eccentric  both  in  prosody  and  in  treatment. 

He  held  his  own  without  any  marked  advance  towards  lucidity 

or  variety.    Since  the  recognition  of  Gorter,  however^  no  really 

remarkable  talent  has  made  itself  prominent  in  Dutch  poetryj 

unless  we  except  P.  C.  Boutens,  whose  Verses  in  2893  were 

received  with  great  respe<;t.    Willem  Kloos,  s^  the  acute  and 

somewhat  turbulent  leader  of  the  school,  collected  his  poems  ia 

1894  and  his  critical  essays  in.  1896.    L*  van  Deyssel,  thoi^h  an 

eflective  reviewer,  continued  to  lack  the  erudition,  which  yeais 

should  have  brought  to  hinx.    Gorter  remained^  ^eaebrons, 

Helene  Swarth-Lapidpth  stiU  gorgeous^  the  others,  with  the 

exception  of  Couperus,  showed  symptoms  of  sinking  intp  silence* 

The  entire  school,  now  that  the  struggle  for.  recogxution  is  over, 

and  its  members  are  accepted  as  little  classics  and  the  tyrants 

of  taste,  rests  on  its  triumphs  and  seems  to  .limit  itself  to  a 

repetition  of  its  old  experiments.    The  leading  diamafi^t  of 

the  clos^  of  the  century  was  Hermann  Heijermans  (b..  1864)^ 

a  Jew  of  strong  realistic  and  socialistic  tendencies^  and  the 

author  of  innumerable  gloomy,  plays.    His  Ghetto  (1898)  and 

Or  a  et  Labor  a  (1901)  particularly  display  his  peculiar  talent. 

Other  notable  products  of  drama  are  those  9f  de  Koo,  whose 

Tobias  Bolderman  (1900)  and   Vier  Ton  (1901)  are  effective 

comedies.    Dutch  literature  presented  features  of  remarkable 

interest  between  1882  and  1888,  but  since  that  time  the  gen^kvl 

heightening  of  the  average  of  merit,  the  abandonment  of  the  old 

dry  conventions,  and  a  recognition  of  the  artistic  value  of  words 

and  forms,  are  more  evidetit  to  a  foreign  observer  than  any  very 

important  single  expression  of  the  national  genius  in  literary 

art.     An  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  the  (powerful 

peasant-stories  of  Steijn  Streuvels  (Frank  Lateur),  ayoungba.ker 

by  trade,  whose  Summer  Land  (1901)  was  a  most  promising 

production. 

Authorities. — Dr  W.  J.  A.  Jonckbloet,  Geschiedenis  der  Neder- 
landsche  I^iterkunde  (4th  ed.,  1889-1892);  Dr  T.  ten  Brink,  kleine 
Geschiedenis  der  Nederlandschen  Letteren  (Haarlem,  T877);  and  the 
same  author's  Geschiedenis  ier  Nederlanduhe  LetterkmUe  (1807), 
with  elaborate  illustrations,  facsuniles  of  MSS.  and  title  pagestac? 
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Dr  X.  van  Vlotcn,  Schets  van  de  Geschiedenis  der  Ntdsrhndsehhi 
Lettnten^  <iS79);  L«  Schneider,  GgschiiJUe  der  nMofl&ndiscktn 
Literoitir  {lAApivg,  i387)  ;G.  KaifHyLUeratuurenUxmeel  ^  Amsterdam 
in  de  zeventiende  Beuw  (Haarlem*  18Q5). 

Interesting  observations  on  tne  development  of  the  new  school 
in  Dutch  literature  will  be  found  in  Willem  Kloos,  ■  Veertien  Jaar 
LUeraluur-Geschiedems  (2  vols*,  1880^1^96),  and  in  L.  van  Deyksel, 
VemameldeOp^UUn  (4  voIb.,  i8qo-i^7)>  And  in  tbe  aeries  of  mono- 
' .  •      .  i-        ^^^  Brink,  Geschiedenis  der 
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graph;^  and  bibliographiea  by 

Noord-Nederlandsche  LeUeren  in  de  XIX^  Eeuw  (Rotterdam,  new  ed. 

1902,  8tc.).  (E.  G.) 

DUTCH  WARS,  a  convenient  general  title  for  a  series  of 
European  wars  between  1652  and  167S,  which  centred  chiefly 
upon  the  political  and  commercial  relations  of  the  Netherlands 
with  England  and  France.  By  Englishmen  the  term  "  Dutch 
Wars  "  is  usually  applied  to  the  two  purely  naval  wars  of  1652-53 
and  1665-67  and  to  the  Anglo-Dutch  or  naval  part  of  the  war 
that  began  in  1672.  But  the  last  of  these  was  part  of  a  much 
wider  struggle  by  land,  known  to  Continental  historians  as  the 
Dutch  War  of  1672-78,  and  the  second  part  of  this  article 
deals  with  their  struggle  on  the  various  frdntiers  of  Erance,  which 
was  ilhistrated  by  the  genius  of  Turenne  and  Cond6. 

I.  Naval  OfESATioi^ 

First  Dutch  War  {1652-53). — Though  poHtical  causes  were  at 
work,  the  main  ihcentive  to  hostility  between  the  peoples  was 
commercial  rivalry.    It  was  therefore  natural  that  their  first 
encounters  should  have  taken  place  between  fleets  engaged  in 
convoying  trade,  or  In  endeavouring  to  intercept  the  trade  of 
their  enemy.    Blows  wet^  exchanged  before  war  wad  formally 
declared.    On  the  12th  of  May  1652  an  English  officer,  Captain 
Yomig,  stopped  a  Datch  convoy  neaf  the  Start  in  order  to 
enforce  the  salute  to  the  English  flag,  which.  England  then 
demanded  from  all  who  used  the  seas  round  her  coast.    The 
demand  was  tesisted,  and  was  only  jdelded  to  after  a  sharp 
conflict.    Though  the  Dutch  n^ere  still  Endeavouring  to  negotiate 
a  peace  with  the  Council  of  State  whidi  governed  in  the  Britiah 
Isles  after' the  ebtecution  of  Kkg  Chafles  I.,  they  made  ready  for 
war.    In  May  forty  sail  of  their  war-^ships  appeared  off  Dov^r 
under  xx)ihmand  of  Martin  Haipertzoon  Tromp^— then  the  best 
known  0!  their  admhrab.  -  There  were  then  S  British  ships  in 
Dover  under  Rear- Admiral  Nicholas  Bourne,  and  15  iear  Rye 
under  Robert  Blake,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  soldier  who 
had  gained  a  great  reputation  in  the  Civil  War*    Blake  came  into 
the  Straits  of  Dover  with  his  ships,  and  on  the  tQtb  of  May  a  sharp 
•collision  took  plate  between  him  and  Tromp.    ftounie  joined  his 
coutitryman  kfter  the  action  began.    The  encounter,  Whkh  the 
Dutch  attributed  to  the  English,  and  the  Eng^  to  the  Dtitdi, 
made  war  inevitable,  eveb  if  thE  relations  of  the  t^  powers  had 
allowed' <rf  the  maintenance  of  peace.    The  flrst  operations  on 
both  ^des  took  the  form  of  attacks  on  trade.    Sir  George  Ayscu^, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  the  West  Indies,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  to  subdue  the  Royalist  party  in  Barbados,  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  Dutch  convoy  while  on  his  way  up  Qiaanel  to 
the  Dowfts,  and  had  captured  several  prises.    Tlie  Council  of 
State,  heing  mainly  anxious  to  destroy  the  Dutch  trade  and 
fisheries,  began  by  reinforcing  Blake,  and  sending  him  north 
to  scatter  the  Dutch  herring  fleet.    He  had  with  him  60  vessels. 
Ayscoe  remained  in  the  Downs  with  26.    Soon  after  Blake  had 
gone,  Tromp  appeared  in  the  Downs  with  a  stronger  force  and 
threatened  an  attack  on  Ayscue.    Want  of  wind  prevented  the 
operation.    Trohip  was  also  most  intent  on  collecting  the  home- 
coming Dutch  convoys,  and  seeing  them  safe  into  port.    He 
therefore  also  sailed  north  to  meet  the  Baltic  trade.    No  meeting, 
however,  took  place  between  him  and  Blake,  wMle  bad  weather 
scattered  the  Dutch.    Hieir  herring  fishery  was  ruined  for  the 
year,  and  the  outcry  against  Tromp  was  loud.    He  was  notori- 
ously no  friend  to  the  Loevenstein  party  then  prevalent  in 
Holland,  and  was  displaced,  his  place  being  taken  by  Cornelius 
de  Witt  and  Michiel  Adriaanzoon  de  Ruyter.    De  Ruyter  was 
sent  into  the  Channel  to  convoy  the  outward-bound  convoys, 
and  meet  the  home-coming  trade.    On  the  i6th  of  August  he 
had  an  encounter  off  Plymouth  with  A3rscae,  whom  he  worsted, 
and  then  cruised  at  the  l4and's  End.    The  failure  of  Ayscue,  who 


was  not  employed  again  in  this  war,  Wuced  flie  doundl  of  Stat<i 
to  send  Blake,  who  had  now  returned  tteA  the  north,  into  the 
Channel.  He  was  not,  however;  more  successful. '  His  fltet^  Wai 
allowed  to  become  scattered,  and '  the  Dutchman  broiight  hk 
convoy  back  safe  after  a  partial' actiott;  ^th  Penn,  Bl&ke^ 
subordiiiate,  on  the  i6th  of  August.  '  .     :       1 

So  far  the  opierations  had  been  confined  to  coiimnerce  destroy^- 
ing,  or  to  the  protection  of  trade  by  conVoy.  The  next  moves 
were  more  purely  warlike.  In  the  ^rth  of  September  the  Dlit^U 
appeared  in  force  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  Blake,  whose} 
fleet  was  collected  in  the  Downs,  stood  to  sea.  -  On  the  aSth  Of 
September  the  first  real  battle  of  the  war  was  fougfht  off  the 
Kentish  Knock,  a  shoal  opposite  the  coast  of  Essex.  Tlie  Englislri 
fleet  standing  to  the  north  passed  to  west  of  the  Dutch,  aiid  then 
turned.  In  the  close  engagement  which  followed,  the  Dutch 
were  defeated.  They  did  not  fight  weH,  and  thdr  failure  wa^ 
attributed  in  part  to  the  discontent  of  their  seamen  with  the 
removal  of  Tromp,  and  the  unpopularity  of  de  Witt.  Th<J 
states-general  found  it  necessary  to  replace  Tromp,  who  was  lit 
once  sent  to  sea,  again  with  the  charge  of  seeihg  the  outward^ 
bound  trade  down '  Channel,'  and  waiting  for  the  homeward- 
boimd.  Blake  had  not  remained  on  the  cokst  of  H<ytland,  for.thf^ 
Council  of  State  was  still  almost  as  intent  as  the  Dutch  oii 
convoying  trade  or  molesting  the  enemy's.  It  brought  its  fleet 
back,  and  then  divided  the  ships,  sending  some  to  the  north 
with  Penn,  and  keeping  the  others,  40  in  all,  with  Blake  ih  the 
Downs.  Thus  when  Tromp  appeared  ''  at  the  back  of  ^ 
Goodwins  ^  with  a  fleet  of  80  war-ships  €Uid  a  crowd  of  merchasH 
vessels  on  thef  20th  of  I^oveihber,  Blieike  was  not  in  a  pk)6ition 
to  engage  him  with  any  assured  prospect  of  success.  But  he 
made  the  attempt,  and  a  hot  engagement  took  place  off  Dunge^ 
ness  on  iht  30th.  Two  English  Tests^  yrtipt  tak^ti,  and  the  \&ei 
would  have  been  greater  if  .some  of  the  English  caf^ins  had  hot 
shown  themsdves  backward.  Many  of  the  sh^s  were  merehttiit 
vessels  pressed  or  hired,  and  coknmanded  by  their' 6wnskipp«rd| 
who '  displayed  httle  military  spirit.  Blake,~  v^ho  ollered  to 
resign,  complained  of  the  conduct  of  many  of  them,  aikd 
some  were  punished.  The  Coundl  of  State  saw  the  tiecessity  iad 
making  a  strbng  effort  againlst1^oli4>.  Who  ranged  the*  C^itnnel 
unopposed.  Penn  was  rocafled  from  the  north,  Rkhabd  Dean^ 
and  "George  Monk  were  united  with  Blake  as  ^^  admirals  a'Ad 
^fenerals  at  sea,''  and  a  competeht  fords  %as  collected  by  ialie 
fxriddle  <^  February.  The  legend-  (fdr  it  :is  nothing  more)  thait 
Tromp  hoisted  a  brobm  at  his  mainmast-head  to  announce  hii 
iiitention  to  sWeep  the  English  off  the  sea,  fefersto  this  peri<Mk'' 

On  the  i8th  of  Febinaty  r6$5  the  Dtttch  ibdmiral,  who  hod 
liow  collected  the  homeward-boniid  convoys,  was  off  Plymoath 
on  his  way  back  to  Holland^  aaid  was  attacked  by  the  English 
fleet.  The  encounter,  which  lasted  from  the  tSth  to  the  ootfa  ot 
February  and  ranged  froih  FlymioiilihUo'GaMs,  is  commonly 
named  the ''  Three  Days'  Battle  '^  and  was  described  by  datendoA 
as  '' sti^ieikibus/' ■  The  iDntth  admits  broti^^this  charge:^ 
merchant  ships  up  Channel  between  him  and  the  French  shore: 
His  war-ships  were  arranged  in  what  was  called  a  half^moon^ 
and  was  in  fact  an  obtuse  angle  with  his  flagship,  tUe 
'' Brederode,"  at  the  apex.  During  the  t9th  and  19th,  tUe 
attacks  of  the  English  though  fierce  were  partial,  and  metwilli 
no  great  success^  Tromp  had  to  compiaih  of  the  conduct  of 
several  of  his  captain^.  On  the  30th  his  line  was  broken  and 
some  60  of  his  merchant  ships  were  captured.  He  anchored  ib 
some  confusion  in  Calais  roads.  Yet  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
dark,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  grciit 
majority  of  his  merchant  ships  home.  liie  English  fleet  had 
suffered  severely,  Blake  himself  was  seriously  wounded,  and  liis 
colleague  Deane  was  abo  hurt.  Blake's  wonnd  disaUed  him 
greatly  through  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

The  Three  Days'  Battle  wias  fdlowed  by  a  pause  in  the  war. 
On  the  English  side  much  damage  had  to  be  repairedi  The 
administration  of  the  navy^  called  upon  as  it  was  to  deal'  with 
a  war  of  unprecedented  magnitude,  was  overtaxed  by  the 
obligation  to  refit  ships,  raise  crews,  and  provide  fdr  thenumeroilis 
sick  or  wounded*    The  dose  approach  of  the  great  pohtical 
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crisis  in:  which,  Qromwell  expelled  the  Lcuag  P^liaxneat  and 
estahtishecl  the  Protectorate  (17th  of  April  1053),  m^y  have  had 
some  influence.  The  fleet  adhered  to  th^  ^ew  government  on 
the  a^nd  of  April.  On  the  Dutch  side  much  damage  had  to  be 
repairefd,  and  their  complicated  administrationi  by  Ave  inder 
pendent  admiralty  boards,  rendered  rapid  worK  Impossible. 
They  had  also  begun,  to  realize  that  the  quality  of  their  ships  was 
inferior^  Reflfcction  h^  further  showa  them  that  to  hamper 
their,  fleets  by  imposing  the  direct  protection  of  a  great  flock  of 
merchant  ships  on  them  ^ras  not  even  an  effectual  way  to  protect 
commercev  When,  therefore^  Tromp  was  ne^t  sent  to  sea,  it  was 
with  an  ^nhampered  fleet  pi  war-shJ^s,,  i^ld  for  the  purpose  of 
bri^^ng  the  English  fleet  to  battle^       .  ' 

In  spite,  of  thieir  heavy  losses  and  their,  awkward  administra- 
tiouj  the  Dutch  wei:e  afcs^a  before  the  end  of  May,  and  were  close 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The  jSnglish  fleet  was  not  all  ready. 
Part,  was  ijfi  M^e  river  fitting  out  und^r  B lake,  who  had  not  fuUy 
recpvered  fxom>  hi^  wound,  ;  Thi^  bulk  of  it  was,  howeyeo:,  ready 
for  servj^e^and  Blake's  colleagues,  Monk;aja4  Deane,  attacked 
Tronc^p.  on  the  2nd  oi  June*  Changes,  of  wind  made  the  battle 
sOtQiewhat  confused,  ^  At  flrst  the  English  were  tp. windward  md 
they  bore  down  with  Rear-r Admiral  Jojij^  l^awso^  in  c^mmpind  of 
the  yan»«  <  Txpn^^,  conscious  th9,t  his  ^ips  were  weaker  in  buil^ 
at  first  drqw  away,'  flri|ig  at  the^pa^  of  the  English  ships  in  order 
tp  cripple  thein,.  A.  sjhift  of  tbe  wii^d  haying  .given  him:  the 
wtatheiiTga8e„.he  concentrated  a  ,v^rou^  attaiqk  oq.I^^vsoi^ 
Kiut  Khe  wi/ad  changed  again  an^.trauisf erred  the  w^tjier^g^ge  to 
the.'English. ,  ^onk  ^M  X)i?ane  bi'ought  onra  genial. action,  in 
which  the  Qutch  wer^  outrnfttchp^t  a^d'fqrce^  t9  retreat  to  their 
own  ,cqast.  Pean^  was  slai^  by  a  cax^npn^shpt  by  the  side  of  his 
c<^&gue  MiQiik)  wbp  ^ew  his  cloak  <>yej;.  th^  manglefl  body. 
Siaike^  infi^noedby  the.soMndofitb^  aii^Ui^,  wj:|ich  Wjas  au(Jible 
OAthe  Th^iaesi  that  an^ctianiwasutpprogresS)  hu^ed  to  sea  and 
jiMnied  MonkiQrthe  pursuit  <>j6  the  :I)utch.oii.^bp  3rd  jpfrjune. 
';K;ffoi9p^ira^. driven  tato  port  ^^.told  th^e  stfiites-general  that.they 
tnu^t  buUd  better  shipsif  th^  wished  tx>;be?it  the  SngUsh^t,^^^ 
Bteke  wajs  forced  by  his  still  unhealed  wpund  to  £^  ashore,,  ^d 
Ibe  solecocKun0|Ld  wa§  ieCt  t^  Mmk,  who  remiuned  grui^i^on  the 
eMAt  <0f/ H^UaAd^ .  7Thfrsta(jeS7gpnei5*l  ijP^-Wight;  fpcpeace^jb^t 
CrovatveiU's.ctemaDds.w^e  eiicessiyi^^  and  could  npt  he .a^pepjteic^ 
tvithQUtu  surrender  pi  tip  iiid«pWRO^e«tHoJlaad.  y^Jasteffopt 
wto  tfaeief  orei  made,  to  -  regdiu  the  compi^^nd,  of  th^  .sea»  A  i^eat 
iei^t  iwfts  fitted  <out^ipflrtlyiat.  Fj«sbing,  partly  in[  the  Texejli. 
Bdtwee»  jt^e  ^i6th.and -the  (jcjtfe  ^fi  July  Trpmp,!  by  a  series. of 
skiU«l  manceuvje^  ,U9J.ted'  Ijha  dii^id^. Put ch  squadrons  im  Ih^ 
faot  of'MokjJi'sfeei;  andiourthe  3i9th,he  st^pd  put^to  sea  with  the 
iHiidiA  his  {avouJi7,^uKL gave  battle,  MpretMn  a  hundred  vessels 
jfcerce»j3k^d/)n  either -side,..  Th.e  Putch.adnurM  wanc»uvxfld  to 
keep>  ami  Monk  to  gftin,  th^  Weather-gage, .  Jhe  ^tifiassed  om 
opposite  tacks.r  and  the  Pulbch  tit^d;^  destroy  thbirenei^y  with 
fii^hips  without  suotesa..  ; At>  lial  .the:  weatherly  qualities  of  the 
sbip^' enabled  iMonk  to. break. tftr<>u8h  th]e  Dutch  line^. cutting 
aosneol  tbeitf  shlp$  oiff  from  the  otters.'  The  .vessels  thus  out  o& 
fled  to  thie  Ma^i  and  Tromp  wjtii.  the- others  retired- to  the 
Tksxel;  'He'wa$l  ^hot  dead  by  a  musket  bullet  in  the  retneat. 
The  loss  of  life 'had  been  hetbvjion  bath  sides^  .  Sis  captains  of 
Monk's  fleet  ^'ere  slain*  The.  Dutch  ndW:  sought  peace,  and 
Crom/well  oSednedbetter  terrosi.  During  thei  fighting  in  the  Niorth 
Sea  the  Mfediterraritan  trade  of.Engkind  had  suffered. severely. 
A  squadron  of  trading  ships  and  a  few  war  vessels  were  blocked  in 
Italian  ports  till  some  of  thetfi  were  taken.andotbersr  forced  to 
flee  in  March  1653  off  Leghorn*:  The  battle  of  the  ^list  of  July 
!was  thef  last  serious  operation: of  the  war,  though  peace  was  not 
formally  made  till  some  nK)nths  later. 

Second  Dutth  War  (/^j-<57)/—Alth<>ugh  the  formal. declara- 
tion of  war  was  not  made  by  the  government  Oi  King  Charles  II. 
till  March  1665,  the  operati<wis  of  the  second  Dutch  War  begaft  in 
Odober  1663-  The  king  and  his  brother  the  duke  ol  York 
(James  II.),  who  were  largely  interested  in  the  slave-trading 
Gninei  Company,  were  eager  to  remove  the  Dutch  ports  from  the 
slave  coast.  They  knew  that  war  with  the  Republic,  which  had 
recovened  veiy  rapidly  irom  tl^e  disasters  of  the  war. of  i652r-i%3. 


would  be  popular  with  the  trading  classesin  England.  They  relied 
also  on  the  known  reluctance  of  the  Dutch  government  to  go  to 
war.  In  October  1663,  therefore,  a  squadron  was  sent  out  under 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes  to  attack  the  Dutch  in  Gambia 
i^nd  America.  Their  posts  on  the  African  coast  were  captured 
and  New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  taken.  The  states- 
general  under  the  skilful  management  of  the  Grand  PenstoBary, 
John  de  Witt,  retaliated  by  sending  die  Ruyter  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  he  was  cruising  against  the  Barbary  pirates,  to 
follow  HolmeSi.  De  Ruyter  re-established  the  Dutch  posts  in 
Gambia,  and,  though  he  failed  to  retake  New  Amsterdam,  did 
much  injury  to  English  trade  before  he  returned  to  Holland.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  all  colonial  settlements  belonged  ^t  that 
time  exclusively  to  England,  and  the  war  was  made  entirely  by 
her,  and  in  Jier  interest,  Scotland  and  Ireland  having  no  share. 
Numbers  of  Scotch  sailors  and  of  English  deserters  served  in  the 
.Dutch  fleet  in  this  war — the  bad  administration  of  the  nayy  and 
the  constant  ill-treatment  of  the  crews  having  caused  bitter 
discontent.  Other  attacks  were  made  on  Dutch  trade  during 
1664,  but  the  greajt  operations  of  war  did  not.  begin  till  May  1665. 
In  that  month  the  duke  of  York  was  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
with  a  fleet  of  80  to  90  sail,  composed,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  of  vessels  of  all  sizes^  A  Dutch  fle^tof  corresponding 
sti^ength  was  se^t.  tp  sea)  under  command  pf  JBaron  Opdam  van 
Wdjss^naer.  ^n  :this  war  we  do- not  find  that  the  moviements  of 
fleets  were  subordinated  to  the  woj^k  of  providinig  convoy.  They 
were  sent  to  sea^qr  tj|p(e  much  more  intelligent  purpose  oi  seeking 
out  the  enemy  and  driving  }iim  off.  1%  wa^  u^f^rstood  that  the 
trade  of  the  yictpr  would  be  securev,  •  ,  •  •    .     1 

.  The  first  battle  took  place  f;E;om  39  to  40  fn.,,S*E,  of  Lowestoft, 
oi;i^'th^  3rd, of  June .;[ 665.;.  Qy  the]  bad  cpnduct  of  some  of  the 
ceptainsin  the'^eptre  of  the  Dijitcb  Jiine«  the  English)  who  fpught 
^h  much '  sporiti  ..were  ^ble.  to  ^win  a  considerable  victory. 
Opd^qn's  flagship  waa  blowji  ,UR  :and  he  perished.  But  the 
gmrsuit  of  the  English  flcset.w^s.  feeble,  and  jthe  retreat  of  the 
Dutch  was  ably  covered  by  Corne^lius  van  Tcoqip,  son. of  Martin 
TroBip^  Much  scandal,  was  caused  by  the.^  mysterious  (circum- 
stances ii^  which  an  9Tder  to  shorten  sail  wfis  given  in  the  English 
flagship)  and  doubts  were  expressed  of  the  cpfif^ge  of  the  4uke  of 
York.  He  withdrew,,  or;  was  withd^rawflt,  ^oro.the  acti,ve.coin- 
xnand  at  sea^  aud  was> replied  by  the  earji  p^^pfdwich. ,,  Qq  the 
Dutchi  side .  vigorous.  me}asui:c(s  .iwere  t^en  to  enforce  good 
discipline.' '  Foiar  of  the  captains  who  had  misb^heived  on  the  .3rd 
of.  June  wei»'.sbot  ior.  c^^ardice^  and  others  iweje  dismissed- 
De  Huyter  was  aa^ied'Com.mand^rTiuTchief,.aiid  Jphu  de  Witt, 
or  ilater* 'his  brother  0)rueUu$,  jaccamp^nied  the  admiral  ^ 
delegate.<^.the  statesrgeneitaL  tp  supporjt  hi^j  authority.  The 
earl  of  Saodwiich  :did  inothiug  beooming  a  ^ap^ble  commander. 
Undec  his  command. the  fleet  49)ade  no.atte^^ipttto  blockade  the 
Dutch  coaist,  but  \^ft&  turned  frpm  ita  proper  work  to  engage  in  a 
prize-hUntJng:plo|i wiHh thekii^of Denmark.  The object,wfLS. to 
plunder- a  i  Dutch  convoy  which  had  takeu  refuge  at  ^Bergen  in 
Ndrway/  then:  united'  to  Denmark.  The  i^utual  interestiof  the 
t^ssociates  led  to  the  failure  of  the  plott ,  Sir  Thomas  Teddemau, 
.who  was  Sent  by  Sandwich' to  attack  the  Dutch  at  Bergein>  was 
suH>ccted  by  the  Danish  governor  of  intending  to  play  false,  was 
fired  on  by '  the  batteries^  and  -was '  beaten  off.  De  Jluyter 
covered  the  return  of  the  trade  to  iiollaiid.  Saifdwich,  who  had 
taken  some  :prizes,  unlawfuUy  seized  part  of  their  cargoes  for  the 
benefit  of  himsdf  and  the  other  jOagof&cers.  A  loud  outcry  was 
mised  in,  the  fleet  and  the  country,  Sandwich  was  displa4;ed, 
and  his  command 'Wa$  transferred,  to  >ionk,  with  whom  was 
associated  the'  king's  cot&tn,  tPrince  Rupert.  The  war  had  so  far 
biaen  unsuccessful  for  England.  The  victory  of  the  3rd  of  June 
was  barren.  Great  injury  was  inflicted  on  English  trade  by 
Dutch  cruisers,  while  the  wasteful  administration  of  his  ofl^cers 
reduced  the  king's  treasury  to  much  embarrassment.  Winter 
suspended  the  movements  of  the  fleets. 

The  yeiar  1666  (called  the  wnnus  mirabUis,  for  it  included  the 
plague  and  the  fire  of  London)  was  marked  by  fierce  fighting 
and  changes  of  fortune.  The  French,  who  had  signed  a  treaty 
with  Holland  in  1662^  wiere  reluctantly  induced  tp  intervej?te  in 
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the  war  as  the  enemies  of  England.  By  May  a  Butci  fleet  of 
some  eighty  sail  was  at  sea,  preparing  to  watch  the  English, 
and  unite  with  the  French.  Monk  and  Rupert  were  fitting  out 
a  fleet  of 'nearly  the  same  strength  in  the  Thames.  Under  the 
influence  of  their  fear  of  a  French  naval  force  King  Charles's 
ministers  committed  a  great  blunder.  They  detached  Princ6 
Rupert  into  the  Channel  with  20  ships,  leaving  Monk  with 
only  57  to  face  the  Dutch.  The  English  commander  put  to  sea, 
and  found  the  enebiy  anchored  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in 
three  divisions.  He  boldly  attacked  the  van,  hoping  to  cripple  it 
before  it  cotild  he  helped  by  the  centre  and  rear.  This  daring 
2Mid  well-judged  move  brought  on  the  Four  Days'  Battle  of  the 
ist,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  June  (O.S.).  On  the  ist  the  Dutch  van, 
under  Cornelius  van  Tromp,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  English  attack. 
The  fighting  was  very  fierce.  One  Engb'sh  admiral.  Sir  Wilham 
Berkeley,  was  slain,  and  another,  Sir  John  Harman,  was  in 
great  danger.  Monk  drew  off  at  night  without  doing  all  the  harm 
he  had  wished  to  the  Dutch.  During  the  2nd  of  June  the  fleets 
engaged  again,  and  on  this  day  the  self-will  of  Van  Tromp, 
who  commanded  the  rear  in  the  battle,  and  the  misconduct  of 
some  of  the  ships  in  the  v^n,  prevented  De  Ruyter  from  making 
full  use  of  his  numbers.  Yet  Monk  was  clearly  overtaxed,  and 
on  the  3rd  he  prepared  to  jretreat  to  the  Thames,  During  this 
movement  the  "  Prince  '*  (106)  carrying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Sir 
Robert  Ayscue,  ran  on  the  Galloper  Sand,  and  was  lost,  lu 
the  evening  Prince  Rupert  returned,  and  by  hugging  the  coast  of 
Kent  to  the  south  of  the  fleets,  was  able  to  rejoin  his  colleague. 
Monk  and  Rupert  renewed  the  battle  on  the  4th.  It  was  fought 
with  extreme  fury,  and  terminated  in  the  retreat  of  the  English 
to  the  Thames  with  a  loss  of  20  ships  and  6000  men. 

The  Dutch  remained  masters  of  the  approach  to  the  Thames 
till  ihe  2 ist  of  July.  They  menaced  tn^  coast  of  Essex,  and 
could  easily  have"  covered  an  invasion  of  England  by  a  French 
anpy  if  Lom's  XIV.  had  been  disposed  to  send  one^  Danger 
stimulated  the  English  government  to  active  exertions,  and  by 
the  2 ist  of  July  Monk  and  Rupert  were  enabled  by  a  happy 
combination  of  wind  and  tide  to  set  to  sea  through  the  passage 
called  the  Swin.  A  storm  which  scattered  both  fleets  delayed 
their  meeting  till  the  25th  of  July.  On  that  ahd  the  two  succeed- 
ing days  the  Dutch  were  again  defeated  ahd  driven  hito  port. 
The  English  fleet  then  burnt  the  Dutch  £ast  Jiidia  Compan/s 
dockyard  at  Terschelting,  inflicting  great  k).a8.  But  the  fruits 
of  the  ^ctory  were  less  than  they  w6uid'haVe  been 'if  it  had 
been  properly  followed  up.  The  British  fleet  withdrew  to  its 
own  coast,  and  within  a  month  pe.Ruyter  was  at  sea  again, 
hoping  to  effect  a  junction  with  a  Freiich .  sq^i^dron.  The 
French  failed  to  keep  tryst,  and  De  Rttyter  Was. watched, by 
Rupert,  wlio  wa3  now  ih  sole  cbmmaajd.  Monk,  having  been 
recalled  to  Londpn  to  take  command  amSd  the  <:orifusion  caused 
by  the  fire  ?nd  the  plague.,  Nor  did  the  failure  of  King  Charles's 
government  to  press  the  war  with  vigour  end  here.  £mbai<- 
rassed  by  want  of  money,,  on  bad  terms  ytith  his  parliament, 
and  secretly  intent  on  schemes  incompatible  with  a  policy  wbjch 
could  cam  the  af)proval  oif  his  subjects,  the , king  preferred  to 
spend  what  money  he  could  command,  on  raising  troops^  an,d 
neglected  his  fleett  Peace  negotiations  were  b^g^n  with  the 
I>utph,  and  the  line-of -battle  sjips  were  put  out  of  copjmisi^ion.. 
A  light  squadron  was,  however,  kept  at  sea  to  injure  the  Dutch 
trade,  and  as  no  armistiqe  was  arranged  tne  Republic  was  free 
to  continue  warlike  operations.  The  Dutch,  being  we^  aws^re  of 
the  disarmed  condit|ioB  of  the  English  coast,  sent  out  a  power- 
ful fleet  again  undet  ,the  command  of  De  Ruyter  in  June.  It 
entered  the  iTham^s,  fprced.  the  entrance  o^  the  Medway,  and 
burnt  both  ihe  dockyard  at  Chathaip  and  a  number  of  the 
finest  ships  in  the  navy  which  were  lying  in  the  river.  A  terrible 
panic  prevailed .  in.  London,  where  an  attack  was  expected^ 
The  Dutch  were  content  with  the  injvuy  they, had  done. at 
Chatham,  and  dropped  down  the  rivec.  De  Ruyter  remaiiiec^- 
cruising  in  the  Channel  till  the  peace  of  Br^da  was  ,signed  in 
July.  During  the.  last  months  of  the  war  Sir  John,  Harman 
had  fought  i  successful  campaign  in  the  West ,  Indle^  ^gainst 
the  French  on  whom  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  at  Martinique 


on  the  'i4tt  bf  Juiie.  By  tlie  terihs  of  tW  peace  £rigland>etaiined 
posseissibn  of' New  Vork,^  but  the  war,,  though  it  contained 
some  passages  glorious  to  het  arms,  was  veiy  disastrous  to  her 
Commerce.  - 

Third  THitchWar  (/tfj^>-74).— This  war  differed  ver)^ 
materially  in  its  inception  and  condutt  froria  the  first  and  second. 
They  had  been  popular,  in  England,  and  even  the  second  gave 
Englishmen  riot  a  little  i6  be  proud  of.  The  third  was  under- 
taken by  the  king  in  pursuit  of  a  polity  arranged  between  him 
and  his  cousin  Louis  3CIV.  Their  avowed  object  wa^  a  partition 
of  Holland,  but  there  was  a  secret  understanding  that  King 
Charles  II.  was  to  establish  Rpman  Catholicism,  and  to  make 
himself  despotic  iri  England,  with  the  help  of  the  French  king. 
This  hidden  purpose  was  suspected,  and  the  war  became  intensely 
unpopular  with'the  English  parliament  and  nation.  Parliament 
would  grant  the  king  no  Supplies,  and,  he  could  fij)d  the  nieans 
of  fitting  out  a  fleet  only  by  defrauding  his  creditors.  The' 
English  fleets  were,  therefoiie,  comparatively  small,  were  ilj- 
provided  and  had  to  co-operate  with  French  squadrons  which  iit 
the  then  raw  State  of  King  Louis'  youilg  riav>',  proved  inetf  cient' 
allies.  . 

In  this  as  ill  former  wars,  attack^  on  f)utch  commerce  preceded 
a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities.  On  the  13th  of  March  1672 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  fell  upon  k  Dutch  convoy  under  the  command 
of  Van  Ness  in  the  .Channel.  In  the  penur>'  of  the  dockyards 
Holmes  could  not  be  provided  with  the  force  he  was  promised, 
and  the  enterprise  was  but  partially  successful.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  morality  of  his  time  and  the  spirit  of  the  English 
riayy  as  \i  had. been  shaped  by  the  cprrupt  government  of 
Charles  IT.,  that  the  officers  concerned  quarrelled  violently  and 
accuse^l  one  another  of  fraud.  A  fleet  of  ^o  sail  was  with  difficulty 
got  togeth^  under  the  duke  of  York,  who  now  went  to  sea  for 
the  second  rime.  The  duke  was  joined  in  May',  and  at  Ports- 
mouth, by  40  Frencli  ships  under  the  comted'Esjtrees,  a  soldieif 
and  noble  who  had  been  made  an  admiral  late  in  hfe.  The  allies 
entered  the  North.  Sea  but  did  not  take  the  ofTc;hsive  against 
the  Dutch.  The  English  were  ill  supplied,  and  were  compelled 
to  anc)ior  at  South  wold  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  in  order  to 
obtain  water  and  provisions.  The  Dutch,  who  had  to  contend 
with  an  overwhelming  Frencli  invasion  on  shgre,  nevertheless 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  70  to  80  sail  of  the  Urie  and  the  command  was 
given  to  De  Ruyter.  On  the  28th  of  May  i67;2  he  fell  upon  the 
allies  in  a  NAV.  wind.  D^Estrees,  who  was  stationed  with  "his 
squadron  at  the  south  end  of  the  Hne^  went  to  sea  on  the  port 
tack,  heading  to  the  S-E.  The  English,  who  constituted  the 
centre  and  rear,  stood  out  oh  the  starboard  tack.  Thus  fhf  allies 
were. at  once  divided  into  two  widely  separa,ted  bodies,  ai^d  the 
Dutch  admiral  was  able  to  concentrate  nearly  his  whole  forcfs 
on  the  centre  division,  which  suffered  severely. .  The  tiagsliip  of 


mand,  the  eari  of  Sandwich,  after  being  much  shattered  by  tlie 
Dutch  artillery,  was  set  alight  by  a  fire-ship,  and  dejstroyed  wit|^ 
enormous  loss  of  lif^  The  earl  himself  peristed*  H|s  body 
was  picked  up  three  days  afterwards,  so  disfigured  that  it  wa& 
only  recognized  by  the  star  on  his  coat.  '  The  shipp  at  the  head( 
of  the.  English,  line  at  last  tacked  to  the  support  of  tlie  centre),^ 
and  at  evening  De  Kuytjer.  drew  off^  ['A  foolish  attempt. Was 
ma4e  to  claim  his  r^trej^t  as  a  victoir,  tut  the  allies  were  too' 
severely  damaged  to  attempt  an  attack  on  the  Diitch  dunng^the 
rest  of  thp  year. .  Tf'he  Republic  was  so  hard. pressed  by  the 
French  invasion  that  Jthad  tp  lari^  the  gunpowder  from  its  sjiips 
for  the  service  of  its  army,  .        ' .,. 

.  In  i673.th8  allips  made  an  effort  to  inv^d^  Holland. from  the 
sea  coast.  Prince  Rupert  replaced  tne  duke  ojf  Vork,_»wh^  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  was  driven  from  bflice  hx.the  newly  passed 
'f  est  Act.  He  was  supplied  with  54  ships  arid  was  joined  early  in 
the  year  by  d^fetr^es  with  27. .  Soldiers  were  embarked,  and  in, 
May  the  alli^^  fleet  stood  over  to  the  Dutch  coast  ;  The  distress 
o.f  the  Rpp\itUc  prevented  \t  f^m  equipping  more  than  55  shipe^ 
but  the  patriotism  of' the  race  was  i^oUsed  to  white  heat,  and  in 
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Pe,  K^ytei  theyt  pos$e3s.ed  an  ^dmira^  oi  consummate .  skill  and 
heroic  character^  He  took  vp  an  anchoirage  at  Schboneveld  and 
stood  on  His  guard.  On  the  28th  of  May  Rupert  and  d'Estr^es, 
believing  that  De  Ruyter  was  too  much  afraid  of  their  superior 
members  to  venture  to  sea^  sent  in  a  squadron  of  light  vessels  and 
^e-ships  to.  attack  him,  but  he  took  the  offensive  at  once, 
scattering  the  light  squadron,  and  falling  with  energy  on  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  which,  not  being  in  expectation  of  a  vigorous  assault, 
was  taken  at  a  disadvantage^  On  this  occasion  the  English 
placed  the  French  in  the  centre,  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  separa- 
tion as  had  taken  place  in  the  battle  at  South  wold  Bay.  But  the 
disposition  made  no  difference  in  the  result.  De  Ruyter  concen- 
trated on  the  van  and  centre  of  the  allies,  and  in  spite  of  his  great 
inferiority  of  numbers  was  able  to  be  superior  at  the  point  of 
attack.  The  allies  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and  De  Ruyter, 
satisfied  with  having  averted  the  invasion  of  his  country, 
anchored  at  West-Kappel. 

Seven  days  later,  on  the  4th  of  June,  a  second  encounter  took 
place.  The  French  were  now  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  line  as  it 
engaged.  The  Dutch  admiral,  who  had  the  advantage  of  the 
wind,  fell  on  the  English  in  the  van  and  centre.  His  inferiority  in 
numbers  did  not  allow  him  to  push  his  attack  quite  home,  but  he 
infliicted  so  much  injury  that  the  allies  were  forced  to  return  to 
the  Thames  to  reflt.  At  the  end  of  July  the  allies  again  appeared 
off  the  coast  of  Holland,  bringing  four  thousand  soldiers  in  the 
war-ships  and  two  thousand  in  transports.  De  Ruyter's  fleet  had 
been  raised  to  70  vessels,  but  the  allies  had  also  been  reinforced 
and  w^re  90  strong.  On  the  nth  of  August  the  Dutch 
admiral  kept  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  coast  looking  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  attack.  On  the  nth  of  August  the 
wind,  which  had  been  westerly,  turned  to  the  S.E.,  giving  him  the 
weather  gage.  The  French  division  was  leading,  and  De  Ruyter 
fell  furiously  upon  the  English  in  the  centre  and  rear.  The  French 
were  kept  in  play  by  a  small  squadron  under  Bankert,  while  De 
Ruyter  drove  Prince  Rupert  in  the  centre  out  of  the  line,  and  in 
the  rear  Cornelius  van  Tromp  fought  a  desperate  duel  with  the 
English  rear  division  commanded  by  Sir  E.  Spragge.  The  two 
admirals  engaged  in  a  species  of  personal  conflict,  and  each  was 
compelled  to  shift  his  flag  to  another  vessel.  While  Sir  E. 
Spragge,  whose  second  flagship  was  shattered  by  the  Dutch  fire, 
was  on  his  way  to  a  third,  his  boat  was  simk  by  a  cannon  shot 
and  he  was  drowned. 

The  defeat  of  the  allies  was  undeniable,  and  a  violent  quarrel 
broke  out  between  them.  Want  of  money,  and  the  increasing 
violence  of  popular  opposition  to  the  French  alliance,  compelled 
the  king  to  withdraw'  from  the  war.  Peace  was  made  in  the 
following  spring. 

In  this  war,  which  presented  ho  features  of  a  creditable  kind, 
the  loss  to  English  commerce  from  Dutch  cruisers  was  so  great 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  suspend  the  clause  of  the  naviga- 
tion act  which  forbade  the  purchase  of  foreign-built  vessels. 

As  England  withdrew  from  her  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.,  the 
other  powers  of  Eurojpe,  frightened  by  the  growth  of  the  aggres- 
sive French  power,  began  to  come  forward  to  the, support  of 
Holland. ,  The  coalition  then  formed  continued  the  struggle  till 
1678.  But  the  war  was  conducted  mainly  on  the  land.  The 
French  king,  who  knew  that  his  fleet  was  not  as  yet  capable  of 
meeting  the  Dutch  single-handed,  was  content  to  withdraw  his 
ships  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  ocean.  The  Dutch,  who  had  to 
pay  subventions  to  their  German  allies,  and  to  support  a  large 
army,  could  spare  little  for  their  fleet.  For  some  time  they 
willingly  confined  themselves  to  efforts  to  protect  their  commerce 
from  French  privateers.  In  1674  a  revolt  of  the  people  of  Sicily 
against  their  Spanish  rulers  gave  the  French  kinganopportunityof 
seizing  the  island.  Spain,  unable  to  defend  its  possessions  single- 
handed,  appealed  to  the  Dutch  for  naval  help.  In  September 
^67 5  De  Ruyter  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  with  18  sail  of 
the  line  and  four  fire-ships.  The  force  was  inadequate,  but  it 
was  all  that  Holland  could  spare.  The  Dutch  admiral,  who  was 
hampered  rather  than  helped  by  his  Spanish  allies,  did  his  best  to 
inake  good  his  weakness  by  skilful  management.  !He  cruised  off 
Messina  to  intercept  the  supplies  which  were  being  brought  to  the 


^rqnch  garrison  by  a. fleet  pf  30  s^  under  the  comioand  of 
Abraham  Duquesne.  Conscious  that  he  must  spare  his  small 
force  as  much  as  possible,  he  abstained  from  $uch  vigorous 
attacks  a^  he  had  made  in  1672  and  1673.  When  Duquesne 
appeared  on  the  7th  of  January  X676  near  the  Lipari  Islands,  Dq 
Ruyter  allowed  them  to  get  the  weather-gage,  and  on  the 
8th  of  January  waited  passively  .for  their  attack.  The  French, 
with  more  recklessness  than  was  usual  with  them  in  later  tinoes, 
bore  down  on  their  enemy  courageously  but  in  some  disorder. 
Their  leading  ships  were  severely  mauled,  and  their  whole  force 
so  crippled  that  they  could  make  no  pursuit  of  the  Dutch  when 
they  drew  off,  their  injured  ships  being  towed  by  the  Spanish 
gaUeys,  in  the  late  afternoon.  Duquesne  was  able  to  reach 
Messina  and  join  the  French  ships  at  anchor  there.  De  Ruyter 
made  his  way  to  Palermo,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  One  of  his  vessels  sank  on  the  way  and  he  was 
reduced  to  17.  It  is  true  that  his  allies  provided  him  with  10 
ships  of  their  own,  but  the  Spanish  navy  l>ad  simk  to  abject 
inefficiency.  Their  commander,  the  marquis  of  Bayona, 
arrogantly  insisted  on  occupying  the  centre  of  the  line  with  his 
worthless  squadron  instead  of  allowing  his  ships  to  be  scattered 
among  the  Dutch  for  support.  When  on  the  22nd  of  April  the 
allies,  27  strong,  met  the  fleet  of  Duquesne,  29  ships,  off  Agosta, 
they  attacked  from  windward.  De  Ruyter,  who  led  the  van,  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  Spaniards  in  the  centre  behaved  very 
ill,  and  no  victory  was  gained.  The  serious  fighting  was,  in  fact, 
confined  to  the  vans  of  the  two  fleets.  After  the  battle  tlie  allies 
retired  to  Syracuse,  where  De  Ruyter  died,  and  where  their  ships 
were  mostly  destroyed  by  the  French  a  month  later.  Reinforce- 
ments sent  out  from  Holland  were  stopped  in  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  and  blockaded  in  Cadiz.  The  French  remained  masters 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  meantime,  however,  angry  disputes 
had  arisen  between  France  and  England.  King  Louis  XIV. 
enforced  his  belligerent  rights  at  sea  with  as  much  disregard  of 
neutral  interests  as  was  shown  by  England  in  later  times.  His 
naval  officers  insisted  on  making  prize  of  all  Dutch-built  vessels 
found  under  the  English  flag.  In  1678  war  seemed  imminent 
between  France  and  England.  King  Louis  then  withdrew  his 
soldiers  from  Sicily,  and  made  the  peace  of  Nijmwegen* 

AuTBO&iTiES.-^For  the  English  side,  see  Naval  History  of  En^amdt 
by  Thomas  Lediard  (London,  1735);  Memorials  of  Sir  W.  renn^ 
by  Grenville  Penn  (London,  1833);  The  First  Dutch  War,  76$ 2- 
10$ 4,  edited  by  S.  R.  Gardiner  for  the  Navy  Record  Socie^  (id99)* 
For  the  Dutch  side:  Het  Leven  un  Bedryf  van  dtn  Heers  Mtckiel  de 
Ruitert  by  Gerard  Brandt  (Amsterdam,  1687);  Ceschied^nis  van 
den  Nederlandsche  Zeewegen,  by  J.  C.  de  Jongke  (Haarlem,  1858}; 
Annates  des  Provinces-Unies,  by  J.  Basnages  de  Beauval  (The  Hague, 
1726).  For  the  French  side:  Abraham  du  Quesne  et  la  marine  de  son 
temps ,  by  A.  Jal  (Paris,  1873).  For  the  snaU  Spanish  share: 
Armada  EspaHola,  by  Captain  Cesareo  Fernandez  Duro  (Madrid, 
1805-1001).  For  critical  studies  of  these  wars  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  Naval  Warfare,  by  Rear-admiral  P.  H.  Colomb  (London, 
1899),  and  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History ,  by  Captain 
A.  T,  Mahan.  (D.  H.) 

II.  Operations  ont  LaM) 

The  contemporary  military  history  of  Europe  included,  first, 
the  war  between  France  and  Spain,  1654-59,  usually  called  the 
Spanish  Fronde,  of  which  the  most  notable  incident  was  the  great 
battle  of  the  Dimes  fought  on  the  14th  of  Jtme  1658  between 
the  French  and  English  under  Turenne  and  the  Spaniards  under 
Cond€,  in  which  a  contingent  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  bore  a 
conspicuous  part.  About  the  same  time  a  war  was  fought  in 
northern  Europe  (1655-60),  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  three 
days*  battle  of  Warsaw  (28th,  29th,  30th  July  1656),  and  the 
successful  invasion  of  Denmark  by  the  Swedes,  carried  out  from 
island  to  island  over  the  frozen  sea  (February  1658) ,  and  culminat- 
ing in  a  long  siege  of  Copenhagen  (1658-59).  Between  the 
second  and  third  wars  of  England  and  the  United  Provinces  came 
the  short  War  of  Devolution  (1667^68) — a  war  of  sieges  in  the 
Low  Coimtries  in  which  the  French  were  commanded  chiefly  by 
Turenne.  In  1668  the  French  under  Cond€  made  a  rapid  con- 
quest of  Franche-Comt6.  This  was,  however,  given  up  at  the 
peace.  The  war  of  1672-78,  the  first  of  the  three  great  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  fought  on  a  grander  scale. 
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,  Invasiffi  of  Holland^  i6y2. — Th^  diplQm&cy.oC  ^ouis  bad, 
before  the  outboreak  of  war,  deprived  Holland,  of  her  allies — 
England  (treaty  of  Dover,  1670),  Sweden  (treaty  of  Stockholnj, 
1672)  and  the  emperor,  and  when  he  declared  war  on  the  United 
PiQviBces  in  March  1672,  it  seemed  that  the  Dutch  could  offer 
little  resistance.  The  French  army  under  Louis  in  person 
started  from  Charleroi  and  marched  down  the  Meuse  unopposed. 
The  powerful  Dutch  fortress  of  Maastricht  was  masked,  and  the 
French  then  moved  towards  Dtisseldorf.  In  the  electorate  of 
Cologne  they  were  in  friendly  country,  and  the  main  army  soon 
moved  down  the  Rhine  from  Diisseldorf ,  the  corps  of  Turenne  on 
the  left  bank,  that  of  Conde  on  the  right.  At  the  same  time  a 
corps  under  Marshal  Luxemburg,  composed  of  Louis'  German 
allies  (Cologne  and  Mlinster)  moved  from  Westphalia  towards 
Over-Yssel  and  Groningen.  The  Rhine  fortresses  offered  but 
Bttle  resistance  to  the  advance  of  Turenne  and  Cond6.  William 
of  Orange  with  a  weak  field  army  tried  to  defend  the  Yssel- Rhine 
Une,  but  the  French  rapidly  forced  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  at 
ToUhuis  (June  12th)  and  passed  into  the  Betuwe  (between  the 
Leek  and  the  Waal).  Cond6  now  advised  a  cavalry  raid  on 
Amsterdam,  but  Louis,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  war 
minister  Louvois,  preferred  to  reduce  Nijmwegen,  Gorinchem 
and  other  places,  before  entering  Utrecht  province.  Condi's 
plan  was,  however,  partially  carried  out  by  Count  Rochefort, 
who  with  1800  troopers  captured  successively  Amersfoort  and 
Naarden.  His  further  progress  was  checked  at  Muyden,  which 
the  Dutch  garrisoned  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  he  returned  to 
the  main  army,  taking  Utrecht  en  route,  Louis  now  moved  on 
Amsterdam,  brushing  aside  the  feeble  opposition  which  was 
offered,  and  it  seemed  that  the  French  must  achieve  their  object 
in  one  short  campaign.  But  the  Dutch  people  were  roused. 
The  month  before,  the  citizens  of  Utrecht  had  refused  to  raze 
their  suburban  villas,  and  defence  of  the  forrifications  had  con- 
sequently been  impossible.  Now,  the  dykes  were  cut  and  the 
sluices  opened,  and  Amsterdam  was  covered  by  a  wide  inundation, 
against  which  the  invader  was  powerless.  At  the  same  time  the 
men  of  Zealand  repulsed  a  French  raid  from  Ath  on  Ardenburg, 
and  this  infraction  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
served  but  to  raise  up  another  enemy  for  Loui$.  Luxemburg  too, 
at  first  successful,  was  repulsed  before  Groningen.  A  revolution 
placed  WiUiam  oif  Orange  at  the  head  of  the  government.  The 
alliance  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Mainz  electorate  had  already 
been  secured,  and  Spain,  justly  fearing  for  the  safety  of  her 
Flemish  possessions,  soon  joined  them.  The  emperor  followed, 
and  Louis  was  now  opposed,  not  by  one.state,  but  by  a  formidable 
coalition. 

War  against  the  Coalition. — ^In  the  autumn  the  war  spread  to 
the  Rhine.  No  attempt  could  be  made  on  Amsterdam  until  the 
ice  should  cover  the  floods.  Turenne  was  therefore  despatched 
to  Westphalia  and  Cond£  to  Alsace,  while  a  corps  of  observation 
was  formed  on  the  Meuse  to  watch  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
But  the  coalition  had  not  yet  developed  its  full  strength,  and 
Turenne's  skill  checked  the  advance  of  the  Imperialists  under 
Montecuccuh  and  of  the  Brandenburgers  under  the  Great 
Elector.  A  war  of  manoeuvre  on  the  middle  Rhine  ended  in 
{avour  of  the  French,  and  the  allies  then  turned  against  the 
territories  of  Cologne  and  Munster,  while  William,  disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  joining  forces  with  his  friends,  made  a  bold,  but  in 
the  end  tmsuccessfiil,  raid  on  Charleroi  (September-December 
1672).  The  aUies  in  Germany  were  now  not  merely  checked  but 
driven  from  point  to  point  by  Turenne,  who  on  this  occasion 
displayed  a  degree  of  energy  rare  in  the  military  history  of  the 
period.  The  troops  of  Cologne  and  Milnster  formed  part  of  his 
army,  other  friends  of  Louis  were  preparing  to  take  the  field,  and 
after  a  severe  winter  campaign,  the  elector,  defeated  in  combat 
and  manoeuvre,  was  forced  back  to  the  Weser,  and  being  but 
weakly  supported  by  the  Imperialists,  found  himself  compelled 
to  make  a  separate  peace  (June  6th,  1673).  Turenne  then  turned 
ins  attention  to  the  ImperiaHsts  who  were  assembling  in  Bohemia, 
and  made  ready  to  meet  them  at  Wetzlar.  Meanwhile  the  other 
French  armies  were  fully  employed.  Corps  of  observation  were 
formed  in  RoussiHon  and  Lorraine.    Cond6  in  Holland  was  to 


renew,  his  ^Jb^ts  against  .t;hp  vAwt^rdan*  dffencesj.dvri^  th^ 
winter  the  demanjas  of  the  t  war  on  t^ie  Rhine  had  reduced  the 
French  forces  in  the  pr6vince3  to  the  size  of  a  mere  ^rmy  oi 
occupation,^  Xouis'  pWA  array,  .originally  collected  -for  thq 
relief  of  Charleroi  io  December,advanced  on  Maastricht,  and  af  te^ 
a  brief  siege,  in  which  Vauban  directed  the  besiegers,  <;apturea 
this  most  important  fortress  (June  ^gth,  x(>l$).  But  this  was 
the  last  success  of  the  French  armie?  in  the  campaign,  CondQ 
made  no  headway  against.  Amsterdam,  and  WiUiam  retoolt 
Naarden  (September  14th).  Louis,  after  the  capture  of  Maas- 
tricht led  his  army  southwards  into  Lorraine  and  overran  the 
electorate  of  Trier.  But  nothing  of  importance  was  gained,  and 
Turenne's  summer  campaign  was  wholly  unsuccessful. 

Capture  of  Bonn, — From  Wetzlar  he  moved  to  Asc^affenburg^ 
Louis  at  the  same  time  keeping  back,  for  the  intended  conquest 
of  Franche-Comt€,  many  soldiers  who  would  have  been  more 
usefully  employed  in  Germany.  Soon  the  Imperialists  advanced 
in  earnest,  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  Marching  via  Eger  and 
Nuremberg  (September  3rd)  on  the  Main,  Montecucculi  dreW 
Turenne  to  the  vaDey  of  the  Tauber;  then,  having  persuaded  the 
bishop  of  Wiirzburg  to  surrender  the  bridge  of  that  place,  he 
passed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Main  before  Tureime  could 
intervene.  The  Imperialists  soon  arrived  at  Frankfort,  and  the 
French  position  was  turned.  Montecucculi  thus  achieved  one  of 
the  greatest  objects  of  the  17th  century  strategist,  the  wearing 
down  of  the  enemy  in  repeated  and  useless  marches.  The  French 
retreat  to  the  Rhine  was  painful  and  costly,  and  Montecucculi 
then  passed  that  river  at  Mains  and  made  for  Trier.  Turenne 
followed,  unable  to  do  more  than  conform  to  his  opponent !s 
movements,  and  took  post  to  defend  Trier  and  Alsace.  There- 
upon Montecucculi  turned  northward  to  meet  William  of  Orange, 
who  evaded  Cond6's  weak  army  and  marched  rapidly  via  Venl<5 
(22nd  October)  on  Coblenz.  The  elector  of  Trier,  who  had  noi 
forgotten  the  depredations  of  Louis'  army  in  the  spring,  followed 
the  example  of  the  bishop  of  Wtlrzburg  and  gave  a  free  passage  at 
Coblenz.  William  and  Montecucculi  joined  forces  in  the  electorate 
and  promptly  besieged  Bonn.  This  fortress  feH  on  the  12  th  of 
November,  and  the  troops  of  the  coalition  gained  possession  of  aii 
unbroken  line  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Breisgau,  while  LoUis' 
German  allies  (Cologne  and  Milnster),  now  isolated,  had  to  mak^ 
peace  at  once.  William  wintered  in  Holland,  Montecucculi  in 
Cologne  and  Jiflich,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  served  with 
William,  in  their  own  provinces  of  the  Meuse.  A  century  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence  the  Dutch  and  the 
Spaniards  are  thus  found  making  war  as  alh^,  a  striking  proof  ot 
the  fact  that  all  questions  but  those  of  dynastic  interests  had  been 
effectually  settled  by  the  pedce  of  Westphalia.  Louis*  allies  were 
leaving  him  one  by  one.  The  German  princes  and  the  empire 
itself  rallied  to  the  emperor,  Denmark  join^  the  coalition 
(January  1674),  the  Great  Elector  re-entered  the  wat,  and  soon 
afterwards  England  made  peac6. 

1674. — In  1674  therefore  Louis  reluctantly  evacuated  those 
of  the  United  Provinces  Occupied  by  his  army.  He  had  derived 
a  considerable  reve,nue  from,  the  enemy's  coup trj^  and  hfe  bad 
moreover  quartered  his  troops  without  expense.  The  i^esourcc^ 
of  the  French  government  W6re  almost  intact  for  the.  cominjg 
campaign;  the  corps  of  observation  in  Roussillon  was  continued, 
and  its  commander,  Marshal  Schomberg,  made  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Spaniards,  and  the  war  was  carried  even 
into  Sicily.  Cond6,  in  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  opposed 
with  inferior  forces  the  united  army  of  Spaniards,  Dutch  and 
Austrians  under  William,  and  held  the  Meuse,  from  Grave  to 
Charleroi  on  the  Sambre.  The  war  in  this  quarter  w?is  meniorable 
for  Cond6^  last,  and  William's  first,  battle,  the  desperate  and 
indecisive  engagement  of  SenefiTe  (August  i  ith),  in  which  the  two 
armies  lost  one-seventh  of  their  strength  in  killed  ajxme.    The 

■        ■  * 

*  Marshal  Luxembursf,  who  was  left  in  command  of  ttie  army  in 
Holland  during  the  winter  of  1672-73,  had  indeed  rtiade  a  bold 
attcmot  to  capture  Leiden  and  tiie  Hague  fay  miuchiiiff  a  oorpi 
from  Utrecht  across,  the  frozen  inundations*  ^  But  a  f ududen  thaw 
imperilled  his  force  and  ^e  had  to  make. a  painful  retreat  along  thQ 
dykes  to  Utrecht.    Holland  was  again  inundated  in  1673. 
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French,  however,  in  tte  course  of  the  year  lost  a  f^w  fortresses 
on  the  Meuse,  including  Grave  and  Huy.  The  king's  part  in 
the  campaign  was,  as  usual,  a  war  of  sieges;  an  army  under  his 
personal  command,  overran  Franche-Comt^  in  six  weeks,  and 
Louis,  aided  by  the  genius  of  Vauban,  reduced  Sesanf  On  in  nine 
days.  Turenne's  Rhine  campaign  began  with  an  invasion  of 
Germany,  undertaken  to  prevent  intei^ference  with  Louis  in 
Franche-Cointi.  Bournonville,  the  imi)erial  commander  who 
fiow.  Replaced  Montecucculi,  lay  in  the  Cologne  and  Trier 
electorates.  An  army  of  South  Germans  in  the  Breisgau,  after 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invade  Alsace,  moved  northward 
to  the  Neckar  valley  with  the  intention  of  uniting  with  Bournon- 
ville, who  was  moving  up  the  Rtine  to  meet  them.  Turenne 
determined  to  attack  the  southerh  army  under  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  and  Count  Caprara  before  the  junction  could  be  effected, 
pe  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Philipsburg  early  in  June,  and  on  the 
1 6th  fell  upon  the  inferior  forces  Of  Caprara  in  their  entrenched 
position  of  Sinsheim.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  a  complete 
victory  for  the  French,  who  followed  up  their  success  by  driving 
a  portion  of  BoUrnbnville^s  arnay.  (oh  which  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
had  rallied  his  forces)  from  the  Neckar  (action  of  Ladehburg 
near  Heidelberg,  .Jiily  7th).  Turenne  then,  laid  waste  the 
if*alatinate,  in  order  that  it  should  no  longer  support  an  army,' 
and  fell  back  over  tie  Rhine,  ijgnoring  the  reproaches  of  the 
dector  palatine,  who  vainly  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  This 
devastation, has  usually  been  considered  as  a  grave  istain  on  the 
character  of  the  commander  who  ordered  it,  "but  Turenne's 
conception  of  duty  did  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
Cromwell,  Marlborough,  Wellington  and  the  generals  of  the 
Anpierican  Civil  War.  It  was  held  to  be  necessary  and  expedient, 
and  it  was  accordingly  carried  out.  Bournonville's  army  near 
Frankfort  was  still  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  Great  Elector  and 
bis  Brandenburgers  were  rapidly  approaching  the*  IVIain  yalley. 
After  a  slight  attempt  to  invade  iLorraine,  which  Turenne  easily 
^topped.-  the,  Imperialists  suddenly  .recro^sqd  the  S^ine  and 
mar-ohea  fapidly  intp  the  noighbpurhood  of  (ie  Strassburg 

bridge^ ;__  •      ^   ^''     i  -'     ..     >•  .    •  ■  ■  - 

'.    Tmenne^s  Winter  Campaign  in  AUqc^f^tho  magistrates  of 

this  city. were  not  less,  amenable  than  had  beei^  the  bishop  of 

^iirzbur{[  ,in  i473«    Bournonville  ojjtauied  a  free  passage,  ana 

'turenne  was  tqo  late  to,  oppose' bin*..  The  French,  general, 

towev^r^  (detei^ned  to  fight,  as  he  h'ad'  done  at  Siupheiniji,  t(j 

pr*qve.nt  the  junction  of  the  two  tostile  ari^iies.    The  Great 

I^iector  was  stiU  in  theNeckat  valley  when  the  battle  of  .Enaheina 

(8  nj.ifi'q'm  St;:as^urg)  was' fought  on  the  4th  of  October.    TThis 

linae  it  y|ras  ind^isive,  and  B^ufnonville'3  superior  forces,  soon 

ai^pix^pted  by  the  ar,i;;iv^  ^of  t^e  dector,. spread  into  Alsace. 

Ttur^nne/steadiljr  re^ir^d  tolusicainp.of  Dettweiler^  iinahle  fojr 

thie  i^pflient  tp  do  "n^brcj,  ani^  the  Gern^ns.  took  up.  winter 

quarters  in  all  the  towns  from  IBelfort  to  Strassburg  (October- 

J^qyember .  1674)-, :  ^^  Turenne ,  was  preparing  fojr  another 

wii^ter.  cie^mpaj^n,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  great;  commander's 

career*'     .  ^    ,       ,  ,    •    ,      ,     ,  j  ,  ,   ,    .  ^      »,,•.; 

irst  he  placed  the  fortrese^  of  middle  Alsace  in  a  state  of 
Seienije,  to  decf ive  the  enemy.  Then  He  withdrew  the  whole  of 
the  field,  .i^rniy  quietly  ipto  Lorraine.  Picking  up  on  his  way 
such  reiofojrcepents  as  wereavailaDlej.he  inarched  southward 
with  ail.  spe^d  behind  the  Vosges,  and  in-  the^  last  stages  of  the| 
moyejinentyhe.^ven,  split f up  his  forces  into  many,  sinall  bodies, 
that  ijhe  .eifeDDor/s  spies  might  b«  miskd.  Afjier,  a  seyere  inarch 
throifgh.  .holy  ;Counify  and;  m^.. the  niid^t  of;  sno;wstorins, .  thfj 
trenjph . r,eunit^d  ,n^ar  Belf ort>  and,  ^ thppt . a  nioment  s  'delay 
poured  into  Alsace  from  the  south.  Thi^  scattered  I^^perialist^ 
werie..(iriven  towards  Strassburg^  ,ey^  corps  which .  tried  •  to 
res^t  bduQg  cut;  oS.  BourAonyiJie  stood  to  %l^t  at  Mulhauseii 
with  such  forces  as  he  could  collect  (29th  December  1674)  but 
Turenne's  me«  carried  all  biefore  them.  The  advance  coAtinued 
%o  Colmai:,  where  the  elector,  ^ho  wa^  now  in  coau9ia;nd  of  J4he 
Gfcrmans,  stood  on  the'djcC^tsive  with  foroefr  equal  to  Turenne^s 
&9fti,  Thebattie  of  TatkhHm  (5th  pfJAnuary  1675)  heverthdess 
resulted  iii  ai)olher,aiiid;  fhis  time  it  dedsiye  victory  for  thf 
French;  a  few  dia-ys  after  the  battle  Tiirenne  could  report  that 
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there  ^as  hot  a  soldier  of  the  enemy  left  in  Alsace.  His  army 
now*  went  into  winter  quarters  about  Strassburg,  and  drew 
supplies  from  the  German  bank  of  the  Rhine  ^nd  even  from  the 
Neckar  valley  (January  1675). 

1675. — This  opening  of  the  campaign  promised  well,  and 
Louis  as  usual  took  the  field  as  early  as  possible.'  In  the  course 
of  the  spring  (May- June)  the  king's  army  recaptured  some  of 
the  lost  fortresses  of  the  Meuse  arid  took  in  addition  Liege  and 
Limburg.  The  expeditionary  coips  in  Sicily  also  gained  some 
successes  in  this  campaign,  and  Schomberg  invaded  Catalonia. 
On  the  Rhine  was  fought  the  last  campaign  of  Turenne  and 
Montecucculi.'  The  elector  having  withdrawn  his  forces  to 
Brandenburg  (see  Sweden:  History),  Montecucculi  resumed 
command,  and  between  Philipsburg  and  Strassburg  the  two 
great  commanders  manoeuvred  for  an  advantage,  each  seeking 
to  cover  his  own  country  and  to  live  upon  that  'of  the  enemy. 
At  last  Turenne  prevailed  and  had  the  Imperialists  at  a  dis- 
advantage on  the  Sasbach,  where,  in  opening  the  action,  he  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-shot  (July  27  th).  The  sequel  showed  how 
dependent  was  even  the  best  organized  army  of  the  time  upon 
the  personality  of  its  commander. 

All  the  advantages  won  were  hastily  surrendered,  and  Monte- 
cucculi, sharply  following  up  the  retreat  of*  the  French,  drove 
t^hem  over  the  Fihine  and  almost  to  the  Vosges.  At  the  same  time 
the  duke  of  torraine  defeated  Marshal  Cr6qui  (August  nth)  at 
Conzer  Briicke  on  the  Moselle,  and  recaptured  Trier  (September 
6th),  which,  as  a  set-off  against  Bonn,  Turenne  had  taken  in  the 
autumn  of  1673. '  The  situation  was  more  than  alarming  for  the 
French,  but  Cond6  was  destined  to  achieve  a  last  success — for 
once  a  success  of  careful  strategy  and  prudent  manoeuvre. 
Luxemburg  was  left'  in  charge  in  Flanders,  and  the  prince  took 
command  of  the  remnant  of  Turenne*s  old. army  and  of  the 
fugitives  of  Cr^qui's.  Montecucculi's  skill  failed  completely 
to  shake  his  position,  and  in  the  end  the  prince  compelled  him 
to  retire  over  the  Rhine.  '  Cond6  and  Montecucculi  retired  from 
their  commands  at  the  close  of  the  year)  Turenne  was  dpad,  and 
a  younger  generation  of  comnianders  henceforward  carried  on 
the  war.  ' 

i6y6.^tn  1676  the  naval  successes  of  France  in  the  Medi- 
terranean enabled  the  corps  under.  Marshal  Vivonne  in  Sicily  to 
make  considerable  progress,  and  he  won  an  important  victory 
at  Messina  on  the  25  th  of  March-  Vivonne  was  made  viceroy  of 
Sicily.  Louis  himself ,  with  his  marshals  and  Vauban^  conducted 
the  campaign  in  the  north.  The  town  of  Cond6  fell  on  the 
26th  of  April,  and  ihe  king  then  manoeuvred  against  the  prince 
of  Orange  in  the  neighbourhood  rof  Valende^n^.  An  attempt 
made  by  the  latter  iri  the  syniiner  to  besiege  Maastricht  was 
frustrated  hy' Marshal  Schomberg  wxt;h,  a  detachment  of  the 
king*s  army.  (August)*  Rochefor^  meanwhile  covered  ,thc 
Meuse  country  and  Luxemburg,  ijreqiri,  who  had  now  returned 
from  captivity  (he  had  ,heen  takeiji  after  th^  battle  of  Conzer 
Brucke)  opposed  the,  Imperialists;  in  Lorraine,  but  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  fall  oif  Philipsburg,  .which  occyrred  on  the  17  th 
of  September.  The  Frenci  now  laid  was|;e  th/e  land  between 
the  Meuse  and  Moselle  for  the  same  reason  which  brought  about 
the  devastation  of,  the  Palatinate  in  1674,  *°^  the  year  dosed 
with  a  war  of  paanoeuvre  oi^  the  upper^  Rhine  between  the  Im- 
perialists ,undei;  the  duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  Fr^ch  under 
Luxemburg,'  ,  ;  .  .•,•..,;. 

jo^/.— -The  chief  event  of. the^  campaign  of  1677  in  the  Nether- 
I^lids  wa^  the  siege  pf  Valenciennes,  whic^l  fprtr^^  ^aa  invested 
l^y,  I^uis  in,  the  first  weeks,  of  the  campaigning  s^^^n.  Five 
marshals  of  F^finqe.  served  .U^dei;  the  king,  ija  this  enterprise, 
hut  thei^  advici^  .was.  .(^  les^  value  than,  that  of  .Vauban, 
whosie  plans  the  king* folio we^d  impUdtly,  even,  so  far  4s  to  order 
an  assault:  de  vive  fprce  against, the. ui^animous,  opinion  of  the 
marshals.  This  succeeded  beyqnd  Vaub^n's  own  expectation; 
the  pjoked  troops  entrus^d  with  the  attacl^  o^  an  outwork  forced 
their  way  ^to  the  town  itself  (March  17th),  The  success  was 
fpllpwed  by  the  ,sifige  of  $t  Oipaer  and  th^.  defeat  of  William's 
relieving  army  hy  the  diijce  of  Orlops  (brattle  of  ^nt  Cassd, 
April  nth,  1677).    The  summer  campaign  was  a  contest  of  skill 
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between  Luxemburg  and  William,  which  resulted  in  favour  of 
the  French.  The  prince  of  Orange  failed  in  an  attempt  to  take 
Charleroi,  and  Marshal  D'Humieres  captured.  St  Ghislain. 

In  Germany  the  credit  of  the  French  successes  was  due  to 
Cr^qui,  who  was  no  longef  the  defeated  general  of  Conzer  Brucke, 
but  the  most  successful  of  Turenne*s  pupils.  He  began  by  driving 
back  the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  the  Rhine.  Another  attempt  by 
the  Lorraine  family  to  reconquer  their  duchy  was  thus  foiled, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  second  imperial  army  under  the  duke  of 
Saxe-£isenach,  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine  by  Philipsburg, 
was  shut  up  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine  and  forced  to  make  terms 
with  the  French.  A  large  reixiforcement  sent  by  the  duke  of 
Lorraine  to  the  assistance  of  Saxe-Eisenach  was  comi^etely 
defeated  by  Cr^qui  in  the  battle  of  Kochersberg  near  Strassburg 
(October  7th)  and  the  marshal  followed  up  his  successes  by.  the 
capture  of  Freiburg  on  the  14th  of  November.  During  the  year 
there  was  a  brisk  war  in  the  West  Indies,  and  also  in  Catalopi^, 
where  the  French  maintained  the  ground  won  by  Sqhomberg 
in  the  previous  campaign.       . 

i6y8, — In  1678  Louis  took  the  field  in  February,    Tlie  skilful 
manoeuvres. of  th^  French,  whether  due  to  Jx)uis,'  own  generalship 
or  that  of  his  advisers,  resulted  in  the  speedy  capture  of  Ghent  I 
and  Ypres  (March),  and  the  retention  of  the  prize?  in  the  usual ' 
war  of  posts  which  followed.    The  last  battle  of  the  lyar  was  • 
fought  at  S^  Denis  (outside  Mons)  between  William  and  Luxeii^- 
burg  on  the  14th  qf  August,  three  days  after  the  peace  of  Nijm-  • 
wegen  had  been  concluded.    Williapi  sustained  another  defeat, 
but  the  battle  was  ppe  of  the  niost  fierpely  contested  of  the  whole  • 
war.    On  the  R^uiie,  Crequi ..began  by  winning  the  battle  of; 
Rheinfelden  (July  6th),  after  vtich  he  inflicted  upon  the  J,m-, 
periaiista  another,  defeat  at  Gengenbach  Quly  2$id)  and  took 
Kchl,    In  the  short  campaign  of  1679, .before  t'rance  and  the! 
empire  had  concluded  peace,  he  w^  equally  successful^       ,   ;  .  ' 

In  Spain  the  French  army  under  M.arshal  de  Nayaille?  ha^ ; 
a]30  i^de  steady  .progress,,  and  thus  the  last  caixi^a^,  ^as 
wholly  ip  favour  of  the  French. .  The  peace,  of  Nijmwegpn  gave^ 
Louis  many  of  the  Netherlands  frontier  fortresses,  and  lit  tip  i 
else.    He  was  threatened  by  the  interventioix  of  England  on  the 
side  of  the  coalition,  and  would. have  made, peace. earlier  but 
for  his  reluctance  to  abandonhis  ally  Sweden.    The  Fr^uch  army » 
had,  however,,  well . established  its  reputation,    Vauban  was" 
unique  s^nongst  the  ofi^er^  of  his  time,  and  Cr^qm  and  Luxem-  ^ 
burg  were  not  unworthy  su<;cessors.  ol  Jurenne  and  Condfi., 
.The  two  marshals  added  to  their  reputation  in  the  "  Reumon . 
War  "  of  1680^4*    Crequi  died  in  1684  at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  • 
Luxemburg's  greatest  triumph  was  won  ten  years  later  .(^ee 
G&AKD  Alx^ance,  Wae.  op  the).    Vj^uban  retired  from  active j 
service  as  a  marshal  twenty-five  yea^rs  after  the  peace  of  Nijpn- 
wqgen,   :But  the  interest  of  the  war  does  not  reside  wholly  in| 
the  personalities  of  the  leaders.    There  were.g^eat  commanders; 
before  Tiurenne  and  Cond6.    It  is  a3  the  debut  of  a  new  method : 
of  military  organization  and  training— the  first  real  test  of  thp  j 
standing  army  as  created  by  Louyois — that  the  Dutch  War  of. 
1672-79  is  above  aU  instruc;tive.  •  (C.  F.  A.) 

DUTCH  WEST  IH0IA  COMPANY,  THE   (Z>^    WcsHndische 
Ccmpagnie)f  a  company  founded  by  letters-patent  from  the! 
Netherlands  states-general  dated  the  3rd,  of  June  i6fti.    .The^ 
purpose  for  which  the  company  was  formed  was  to  regulate  and . 
protect  the  contraband  trade  already  carried  on  by  the  Dutch 
in, the  American  and  African  possessions  of  Spain  and  I^ortugal^  * 
and  to  establish  colonies  on  both  continents,  and  their;  islands. 
By  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  conH>any.was  to  be-compo^4  ^^ 
five  boards  or  branches,  established  in  Amsterdam,  Zealand, ! 
the  Meuse  (Rptterdam),  the  North  Department  (Friesland  and- 
Hoom),  and  (ironingen.     Each  was  to  be  represented  on  thej 
general  governing  board  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
capital  contributed  by  it.    Thus  Amsterdam,  which  contributed 
four-ninths  of  the  capital,  had  eight  directors  on  the  board,  j 
Zealand,  which  subscribed  two-ninths,  had  four,    Rotterdam 
was  represented  by  two  directors,  though  it  only  contributed; 
one-ninth.    Th^  northern  district  and  Groningen,  which  each 
oontributed  one-ninth,  appointed  one  director  e^9h.    Another, 


directpr  was  appointed  by  thest^to^-general..  In  libsQ  a.. ninth 
representative  was  given  tp  Amsterdam,  arid  the  strength  of 
the  whole  board  was  fixQd  at  nineteen..  »       '       l 

The  company  was  granted  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  with 
America  and  Africa  and  between  them,  from,  th^  Arctic  regions 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  from  the  Tropic,  of  Cancer  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  '  The  policy  the  company  proposed  to 
follow  yras  to  use  its  monopoly  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  order  to 
secure  the  cheap  and  regidar  supply  of  negro  -slav^  for  the 
possessions  it  hoped  to  acquire  in  America.  '  The  tride  was 
thrown  open  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  company  in  1638^. 
The  general  board  was  endowed  with  ample  xjower  to  negotiate 
treaties,  and  make  war  and  peace  with  native  princes;  to  appoint 
its  oflScials,  generajs  and  governors;  and  to  legislate  fn'its 
possesions  subject  to  tlie  laws  of  the  Netherlands, '  The  states^ 
general  undertdok  to  secure  the  traditlg. rights  of  the' Company, 
and  to  Support  it  by  a  subvention  of  dne  itiilliori  guilders  (abolit 
£ipo,ooo).  In  casi^  of  war  the  states-general  dndertook  (o  con* 
tribute  sixteen'  vessds  of  300  tons  and  upwatds  fbr  ^he  defence 
of  the  (iompany,  which,  however,  was  to  bear  the  expehse  Of 
maintaining  them. '  In  return  for  these  aids  the  states-general 
claimed  a.  share  in  the  profits,  stipukted  that  th6' company 
m^st  maintain  Sixteen  large  vessels  (300'  tbri^  ahd.iipWai'dS')  and 
fourteen ''  yachts  "  (small  craft  of  50  to  ibo  toris 'or  so); required 
that  all  the  company's  officials  should  tkkc  an  OaAi  bf  aUegiance 
to  themselves  as  well' as  to  the  board  of  direbtors;  and  that  afi 
despatches  khoidd  be  sent  ih  duplicate  to  themselves 'and  to*  the 
board,  '  /  '         '  /•,;••;••  j   '|  ':"•"• 

Tlie  history  of  the. Dutch  West  India  Company  is.  one  of  le?^ 
prosperity  than  that  of  the  D utch  East  Indi^  Coffipany .  .  In  eacly 
days  the  trade  was  not  Bufficiesit'  to  meet  the  heaviy^  expense 
of  the  armaments  raised  a^inst  Spaiti  and  Pbrtugal,  A  e6m- 
sensation,  was  found  iu  the  .plunder  of  Spanish  ^nd  Portuguese 
gaUeons  and  carracks.  In  i6aS  the  .<QQtQ&pany^  ad|uira)l  Pi^t 
Heijn  capttnred  a  vast  booty  in  the^Spanish  trea^sqie-ahips.  Bui 
this  source  oF  profit  was.'driedup  by  the  siiceie^  of  the  pbrhpAtiy** 
cruisers,  which j destroyed. their  enemy's  trade^^. jPrpfit;had  to  bi^ 
sought  in  the  development  of  the,  colonic  es^abUsbe^  on .  th^ 
continent'of  America,  in  this  field  the  succedses  ofth'dtompfpi^ 
were  tounterbala^ced  by  nbt  a  few  f^^  '  ^e'cbliipatiy  "Was 
nevei;  able  to -secure  the  control  of  the  supp)^  of  slaves  frbt^ 
Africa.  '  Its  settlement  of  New  Neth<:dan4  was  Jpst  to  England. 
In  the  West  Indies  it  gained  a  Suable  footing  among  the  islandil. 
It  pccupied  St  Etist^titis  iri  I634,  Curasao  wJ^h'Wnttire  kiii 
Aruba  in  1634  and  163^,  Saiba  ia  1646  and  'St''Martli^.';'i^  1648. 
But  its  greatest  conqyest^  ai^d  its  greatest  losses  were  alike  met 
on  thf  qonUnent  ol  ?^^*|Aq»ef^ 

9^cupation  ;n  ^o^s,  of  Bahia,  wmch  .was.. immediately^  retaj^^p 
by  a  cfM?abiiie4  §panisl^  and  Portuguesfe  ornament ,„'th^5:pmpaD^^ 
obtained  ^.. firm  foptij^g  in  Pernaml?,uco.  .  The^std^f  djj' the  yvars 
which  arose  out  oif  this,  invasion  belongs. to  thehi^tpry-oiFlSrazi^. 
The  company  had  been,  largely  guided  iujts  ppUcy  of  assailing 
the  Portuguese  possessions  by  thp  advice  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
numeroius.in  jBrazil,  and  who  found  meafUs  to  cp;iy:pijinlpate  witp 
their  .fellpwa  in  religion,  the  refugees  in  Arasterd?Lm.,.  if  he,  most 
prosperous  period  pf  the  oompany  w^.  during  the  tolerant. apd 
hberai, administration  of  Count  johfti Maurice  ol.Nassau-Siegen 

(16^6-1644).  ...  ; .        .  ;.  V.   ,  ;. 

The  monopolist  tendency  of  all  Dutch  colonization,  the 
religious  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Portugue^se^  and  the 
support  given  by  France  and  England  to  Portugal  after  h^r 
revolt  from  Spain,  combined  at  last  to  make  the  position  of 
the  company  in  Brazil  untenable.  It  resigned  all  claim  pn.  the 
country  by  the  treaty  of  f^lv  -^fejit  .tJ^oi^gh  deppvedr  of  its 
establishment  in  Brazil,  the  company  found  a  qompensation  in 
Surinam  aijid  Essequibo  (Dutch  Guiana),  where  there  was  no 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  population  to  resist  It,  and  where  the 
resources  of  the  country  offered  great  profits.  The  advantages  of 
the  settlement  in  Guiana  were  not,  however,  reaped  by  the 
company  founded  in  162 1.  In  X674  it  had  become  so  embarrassed 
that  it  was  dissolved,  and  reconstructed  ii^  1675.  The  newfy 
formed  cpmpany  coi^tinued  to.  exploit  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
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America  ttll  1794,  'when  thley  Were,  all  swept  into  the  general 

reorganization' consequent  on  the  French  invasion  of  Holland. 

The  West  IncUa  Company  founded  kf ter  the  Napoleonic'  epoch  in 

1828  was  only  meant  to  develop  trade,,  and  was  not  successful. 
AUTHORITIES. — P,  M.  Nitfecher,  tjeS  HiMandais  ait  Br^^  (the 
Hague,  1^53),  the  Work  of « a/  Diitch  avtbor  wrftine  iti  Fr^ch.  See 
also  Southey,  HisiaryiofBhisil,  (I^ondoa,  1810),  Emd^.B.O'CaUaghaii, 
jgUtary  of  New  Ifetkerland  (New  York,  184^1848). 

PUTENS* .  LOUIS  (1730-1812),  French.  writc;r,  was  born  at 

,Tour^,  of  Protestant  parents,  on  the.isth  of  January  1730.    He 

went  to  London,  where  ,his  uncle  was  a  jeweller,  and  there 

ipbtained  a  situation  a;^  tutor  in  a  private  family*    In  this  positioin 

helj^arnt  Greek  and  mathematics,  ajxd  studied  orientallanguages, 

ateo  Italian  and  Spanish.    He  took  orders,  and  was  appointed 

chaplain  and  secxet;ary  te  the  English  minister  at  the  court  of 

Turin  in  Qctpber  1 7  58.    In  1760-1 762  he  was  charg6  d*affaires  at 

Turin.    Lord  JJute,  pefore  retiring  from  office  in  X763,  procured 

^  him.  a  pei^ionr'    He  again  went  to  Turin  as  charg6  d'aflEaires ;  and 

dui^nfilthis&ecQiid  mission  he  coUec^ted  and  published  a  complete 

edition  of  ^h)^  works  of  J^eibnitz  (Geneva,  6  vols.,  1768)  and  wrote 

fiis  Ej^hsrch^  sur  Porigipc  des  dicouoerUs  attributes  aux  modernes 

(1766).  ,  Ofx  his  return  to  England  the  duke  of  Northumberland 

procured  him  the  living  of  Elsdon,  in  Northumberland,  and  made 

him  tu^r  to  his  soa.    In  i  775  h^  became  a  member  of  the  French 

Academy  pf  Inscriptions  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Dutens  ^^  foi?  a  tlurd  ^m^  chargd  d'affaires  at  Turin.    He  wa3 

iii,P£kri$  in  :i783y-8^nd  returned  to  London  the  following  year. 

He  died  in  London  on  the  23rd  of  May  181 2.  •    ^ 

The  principal  works  of  Dutens  were  hp  Recherches  surTorigine 
Bes  dhoubenes  aUribiUes  aux  mod^mes  (1766,  2  vols.);  Appd  au 
60M  sens  (London,  1777,  ^vo),  directed  ib  defence  of  Christianity 
aesui^  the  Fk-encb  pbtloscpbera,  and  published  anonymously  ; 
ExplflcfUion.  dc  -§^^««f  mMoilU^  de,  .peupks^  de  rois  et  de  villus 
grecque^.  et^  phSntctennes  (jLon^on,  1773);  Explication  de  guelques 
fnidmlei  du  cabinet  de  Duaiie  (1774);    Troisthne  dissertalum  sur 

riques  m6daiUe$  trt£ques  et  phtHtcienries  (177^)*  Logi^ue,  0%  Vart 
iraisanfi^  (1773)  ?  •  -Ow  pierres''  prScieuses.  et  des  pierres  faneSt  ix$ec 
Us  moye^.de  les  fifn^najUre  et-deJes  ivatu/tr  (Paris,  X776);  Itineraitf 
des  routes  les  ^us  friguentUs.tni  jownat  d'un  voyage  aux  principales 
titles  d  Europe  3*aris,  1775),  ireqiiently  republished ;  Considhations 
ikSoldgiques  sur  fee  moyens  de  tSunw  toktes  les  'SgU^es  ehrHi^nmes 
^1793);  CSuera  tniUeSfXaontaltdng  hik  mk>8t  tmpcurtant  works  pub- 
Itabed  w  tq,  t)ie  dptte  (London^.  1797 f  4^^^'] »  I''4^  des  Strangers 
qui  voyagent  en  Angleterre  {1739,  dYo) ;  Histoire  de  ce  qui  s^est  passS 
pour  te  Htdblis^ement  d^une  rigence  en  Anffeterre  {ty^r.  Recherches 
sur  le  terns  le  plkstecM  de  fuiage  des  vo4teS  the*  leeanciensiiyf^; 
MinuHres^  d^wt^^ffoycfgpurepti  SB  repose  !(Paria^  1786^  3  vols.).  -  The 
first  two  V0|um^/ol.^ the. la]3t;paH)ed. work  cousin. the  life  of  the 
author,  writt^i  in.  a  romantic  style;  the  third  bears  the  title  pf 
Dutensiana,  and  is  filled  with*  remarks,  anecdotes  and  bons  mots. 
(See  memc^  of  Dotens  in^  the  Gentieman's  Magazitte  for  Igi2.) 

DOTROCHET,  RHrt  JOABHIM  ^BHtf  (1776-1847),  French 
physiolo^t,  was  bom  at  Ch4teaud(iN€on  (fndre)  on  the  14th  of 
November  1776,  and  died  at  Paris  oH' the  4th  of  February  r847. 
In  i790  he  entered  the  military  marine  at  Rochefort,  but  soon 
left  it  tb' join  the  Vefndean  army.  In  1802  he  began  the  study  of 
medicine  at  Paris;  and  he  was  subsequently  appointed  chief 
physician  to  the  hospital  at  5^Tgos.  After  an  attack  of  typhuJs 
he  returned  in  1809  to  France,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  oi  the  natural  sciences.  His  scientific  publications  were 
numerous,  and  covered  a  wide  field,  but  his  most  noteworthy 
wdrk  was  embryological.  His  *^  Recherches  sur  Paccroissement  et 
la  reproduction  des  v6g6taux,"  published  in  the  Mhnoires  du 
musBum  d*  histoire  mtureUe  for  1821,  procured  him  in  that  year 
the  French^  Academy's  prize  for  experiniental  physiology.  In 
1837  appeared  his  MSfnoires  pour  seroir  d  I' histoire  anatomique 
et,  physiolagique  des  vSgitaux  et  des  animaux^  a  collection  of  all  his 
more  important  biological  papers. 

DUTT,  MICHAEL  MADHU  SUDAN  (1824-1873),  the  greatest 
native  poet  of  India  in  the  igth  century,  was  bom  at  Sagandari, 
in  the  district  of  Jessore  in  Bengal,  on  the  2Sth  of  January  1824. 
His  father  was  a  pleader  in  Calcutta,  and  young  Madhu  Sudan 
received  his  education  in  the  Hindu  college  of  Calcutta,  and  was 
the  foremost  among  the  distinguished  young  students  of  his  day, 
ijaany  of  whom  lived  to  make  their  mark  in  the  literature  and 
social  progress  of  their  country.  Madhu  Sudan  left  the  college  in 
1842,  and  in  the  following  year  ran  away  tb  avoid  a  marriage  into 


wMch  his  father  wished  to  force  him, 'and  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  Continxiing  his  studies  now  in  the  Bishop's  college, 
Madhu  Sudan  leamt  Greek  and  Latin  and  some  modem  Europeati 
languages/  and  in  1848  Went  to  Madras.  There  he  wrote  English 
verses,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  European  ihdigo-plantef, 
but  was  soon  separated  from  her.  He  then  tinited  himself  with  an 
English  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  educational  officer;  and  she 
remained  true  to  him  through  life  amidst  all  his  misfortunes,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  chUdreh  he  left.  With  her  Madhu  Sudan 
retumed  to  Calcutta  in  1856,  and  soon  discovered  that  the 
tme  way  for  winning  literary  distinction  was  by  writing  in  his 
own  language,  not  by  composing  verses  in  English.  H&  three 
classical  dramas — Sarmishtha,  Padmavati,  and  Krishna  Kumari — 
appeared  between  1858  and  1 861,  and  were  recognized  as  works  of 
merit.  But  his  great  ambition  was  to  introduce  blank  verse  into 
Bengali.  Hi&  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  his  appreciation  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  epics,  and  his  admiration  of  Dante  and  of 
Milton,  impelled  him  to  break  through  the  fetters  of  the  BengaG 
rhyme,  and  to  attempt  a  spirited  and  elevated  style  in  blank 
verse.  His  first  poenl  in  blank  verse,  the  TUottama,  was  only  a 
partial  success;  but  his  great  epic  which  followed  in  r86i,  the 
Meghanad'Badha,  took  the  Indian  world  by  surprise,  and  at  once 
established  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age  and 
country.  He  took  his  story  from  the  old  Sanskrit  epic,  the 
Ramayana,  but  the  beauty  of  the  poem  is  all  his  own,  and  he 
imparted  to  it  the  pathos  and  sweetness  6f  Eastern  ideas  com- 
bined with  the  vigour  and  loftiness  of  Western  thought.  In  1862 
Madhu  Sudan  left  for  Europe.  He  lived  in  Etigland  for  some 
years^  and  was  called  to  the  bar;  and  in  1867  rettnmed  to  his 
country  to  practise  as  a  barrister  in  Calcutta.  But  the  poet  was 
imfitted  for  a  lawyer's  vocation ;  his  liabilities  increased,  his  health 
failed,  his  powers  declined.  He  stUl  wrote  much,  but  nothing; 
of  enduring  merit.  Hi^  brilliant  but  erratic  life  ended  in  a 
Calcutta  hospital  on  the  29th  of  Jime  1873. 

DUTY  (from  "  due,"  that  which  is  owing,  O.  Ft.  deu,  d^,  past 
participle  of  devoir)  Lat.  debere,  debUnm).  cf.  ^^  debt "),  a  term 
loosely  applied  to  any  action  or  cburse  of  action  which  is  regarded 
as  morally  incumbent,  apart  from  personal  Hkes  and  dislikes  ot- 
any  external  compulsion.  Such  action  must  be  viewed  in  rdation 
to  a  principle,  wliich  may  be  abstract  in  the  highest  sense  (e.g. 
obedience  to  the  dictates  6f  conscience)  or  based  on  local  and 
personal  relatioiis.  That  a  father  and  his  children  have  mutual 
duties  implies  that  there  are  moral  laws  regulating  their  relation- 
ship; that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  obey  his  master  withm 
certain  limits  is  part  of  a  definite  contract,  whereby  he  becomes  a 
servant  engaging  to  do  certain  things  for  a  specified  wage.  Thus 
it  is  held  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  infringe  a  mord 
law  even  though  his  master  should  command  it.  For  the  nature 
of  duty  in  the  abstract,  and  the  various  criteria  on  w^ch  it  has 
been  based,  see  Ethics. 

From  the  root  idea  of  obligation  to  serve  or  give  something  in 
return,  involved  in  the  conception  of  duty,  have  sprung  various 
derivative  uses  of  the  word;  thus  it  is  u$ed  erf  the  services 
performed  by  a  minister  of  a  church,  by  a  soldier,  or  by  any 
employee  or  servant.  A  special  application  is  to  a  tax,  ^payment 
due  to  the  revenue  of  a  state^  levied  by  force  of  law.  Properly  a 
"  duty  "  differs  from  a  "  tax  "  in  being  levied  on  specific  com- 
modities, transactions,  estates,  &c.,  and  not  on  individuals;  thus 
it  is  right  to  talk  of  import-duties,  excise-duties,  death- or  succes- 
sion-duties, &c.,  but  of  income-tax  as  being  levied  on  a  person  in 
proportion  to  his  income. 

DU  VAIR,  GUILLAUME  (1555-1621),  French  author  and 
lawyer,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  March  1 5  56.  Du  Vair  was 
in  orders,  and,  though  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
exercised  only  legal  functions,  he  was  from  161 7  till  his  death 
bishop  of  Lisieux.  His  reputation,  however,  is  that  of  a  lawyer,  a 
statesman  and  a  man  of  letters.  He  became  in  1584  counsellor 
of  the  parlement  of  Paris,  and  as  deputy  for  Paris  to  the  Estates  of 
theLeague  he  pronounced  his  most  famouspolitico-legal  discourse, 
an  argument  nominally  for  the  Salic  law,  but  in  reality  directed 
against  the  alienation  of  the  crown  of  France  to  the  Spanish  in- 
fanta, which  was  advocated  by  the  extreme  Leaguers.    Henry  IV. 
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acknowledged  his  services  by  entrusting  him  with  a  special  com- 
mission as  magistrate  at  Marseilles,  and  made  him  master  of 
requests.  In  1595  appeared  his  treatise  De  VHoquence  franqaise 
et  des  raisons  pour  quoi  die  est  demeurSe  si  basse,  in  which  he 
criticizes  the  orators  of  his  day,  adding  by  way  of  example  some 
translations  of  the  speeches  of  ancient  orators,  which  reproduce  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  actual  words  of  the  originals.  He  was  sent 
to  England  in  1596  with  the  marshal  de  Bouillon  to  negotiate  a 
league  against  Spain;  in  1599  he  became  first  president  of  the 
parlement  of  Province  (Aix) ;  and  in  1603  was  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Marseilles,  which  he  soon  resigned  in  order  to  resume  the 
presidency.  In  161 6  he  received  the  highest  promotion  open  to  a 
French  lawyer  and  became  keeper  of  the  seals.  He  died  at 
Tonneins  (Lot-et-Garonne)  on  the  3rd  of  August  1621.  Both  as 
speaker  and  writer  he  holds  a  very  high  rank,  and  his  character 
was  equal  to  his  abilities.  Like  other  political  lawyers  of  the 
time,  Du  Vair  busied  himself  not  a  little  in  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. The  most  celebrated  of  his  treatises  are  La  Philosophic 
morale  des  StdiqueSy  translated  into  English  (1664)  by  Charles 
Cotton;  De  la  Constance  et  consolation  hs  calamitSs  publiques,^ 
which  was  composed  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1589,  and 
applied  the  Stoic  doctrine  to  present  misfortunes;  and  La  Sainte 
PkilosophiCy  in  which  religion  and  philosophy  are  intimately 
connected.  Pierre  Charron  drew  freely  on  these  and  other  works 
of  Du  Vair.  F.  de  Brunetiere  points  out  the  analogy  of  Du  Vair's 
position  with  that  afterwards  developed  by  Pascal,  and  sees  in  him 
the  ancestor  of  the  Jansenists.  Du  Vair  had  a  great  indirect 
influence  on  the  development  of  style  in  French,  for  in  the  south 
of  France  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Malherbe,  who  conceived 
a  great  admiration  for  Du  Vair's  writings.  The  reformer  of 
French  poetry  learned  much  from  the  treatise  De  Viloquence 
fran^aise,  to  which  the  counsels  of  his  friend  were  no  doubt  added. 

Du  Vair*s  works  were  published  in  folio  at  Paris  in  1641.  See 
Niceron,  MSmoires,  vol.  43;  and  monographs  by  C.  A.  Sapey  (1847 
and  1858). 

DUVAL,  ALEXANDRE  VINCENT  PINEUZ  (i  767-1 842), 
French  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Rennes  on  the  6th  of  April  1767. 
He  was  in  turn  sailor,  architect,  actor,  theatrical  manager  and 
dramatist.  He  is  the  characteristic  dramatist  of  the  Empire,  but 
the  least  ambitious  of  his  dramas  have  best  stood  the  test  of 
time.  Les  Projets  de  manage  (1790),  Les  Tuteurs  vengis  (1794) 
and  Les  HSritiers  (1796)  have  been  revived  on  the  modem  French 
stage.  Others  among  his  plays,  which  number  more  than  sixty, 
are  Le  Menuisier  de  Livonie  ( 1 805) ,  La  Manie  des  grandeurs  ( 1 8 1 7) 
and  Le  Faux  Bonhomme  (1821).  Ini8i2he  was  elected  to  the 
Academy.    He  died  on  the  ist  of  September  1842. 

DUVALy    CLAUDE    (i  643-1 670),    a    famous    highwayman, 

was  bom  at  Domfront,  Normandy,  in  1643.    Having  entered 

domestic  service  in  Paris,  he  came  to  England  at  the  time  of  the 

Restoration  in  attendance  on  the  duke  of  Richmond,  and  soon 

became  a  highwayman  notorious  for  the  daring  of  his  robberies 

no  less  than  for  his  gallantry  to  ladies.    Large  rewards  were 

offered  for  his  capture,  and  he  was  at  one  time  compelled  to  seek 

refuge  in  France.    In  the  end  he  was  captured  in  London,  and 

hanged  at  Tyburn  on  the  21st  of  January  1670.    His  body  was 

buried  in  the  centre  aisle  of  Coven t  Garden  church,  under  a 

stone  with  the  following  epitaph. — 

"  Here  lies  Du  Vail :  Reader  if  male  thou  art, 
Look  to  thy  purse:  if  female  to  thy  heart." 

A  full  account  of  his  adventures,  ascribed  to  William  Pope, 
was  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  and  Samuel  Butler 
published  a  satirical  ode  To  the  Happy  Memory  of  the  Most 
Renowned  Du  Vol. 

DUVENECK,  FRANK  (1848-  ),  American  figure  and 
portrait  painter,  was  born  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  on  the  9th 
of  October  1848.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Diez  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Munich,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the  group  of  Americans 
who  in  the  'seventies  overturned  the  traditions  of  the  Hudson 
River  School  and  started  a  new  art  movement.  His  work  shown 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere  about  1875  attracted  great  attention, 

^  Translated  into  English  by  Andrew  Comt  in  1623  as  A  Buckler 
against  Adversitie, 


and  many  pupils  flocked  to  him  in  Germany  and  Italy,  where  he 
made  long  visits.  After  returning  from  Italy  to  America,  he 
gave  some  attention  to  sculpture,  and  modelled  a  fine  monument 
to  his  wife,  now  in  the  EngUsh  cemetery  in  Florence. 

DU  VERGIER  DE  HAURANNE,  JEAN  (1581-1643),  abbot  of 
St  Cyran,  father  of  the  Jansenist  revival  in  France,  was  born 
of  wealthy  parents  at  Bayonne  in  1581,  and  studied  theology  at 
the  Flemish  university  of  Louvain.  After  taking  holy  orders 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  became  known  as  a  mine  of  miscel- 
laneous emdition.  In  1609  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
Question  royale,  an  elaborate  answer  to  a  problem  casually 
thrown  out  by  King  Henry  IV.  as  to  the  exact  circumstances 
under  which  a  subject  ought  to  give  his  life  for  his  sovereign. 
His  learning  was  presently  diverted  into  a  more  profitable 
channel.  The  Louvain  of  his  time  was  the  scene  of  many 
conflicts  between  the  Jesuit  party,  which  stood  for  scholasticism 
and  Church-authority,  and  the  followers  of  Michael  Baius  (q.v.), 
who  upheld  the  mysticism  of  St  Augustine.  Into  this  con- 
troversy Du  Vergier  was  presently  dragged  by  his  friendship 
with  Cornelius  Jansen,  a  young  champion  of  the  Augustinian 
party,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  study  Greek.  The  two  divines 
went  off  together  to  Du  Vergier's  home  at  Bayonne,  where  he 
became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral,  and  Jansen  a  tutor  in  the 
bishop's  seminary.  Here  they  remained  some  years,  intently 
studying  the  fathers.  Eventually,  however,  Jansen  went  back 
to  Louvain,  while  Du  Vergier  became  confidential  secretary  to 
the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and  was  presently  made  sinecure  abbot 
of  St  Cyran.  Thereafter  he  was  generally  called  M.  de  St 
Cyran.  At  Poitiers  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  Richelieu 
— ^as  yet  unknown  to  political  fame,  and  simply  the  zealous 
young  bishop  of  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  Lucon.  Western 
Touraine  being  the  he^quarters  of  French  Protestantism,  the 
two  prelates  turned  St  Cyran's  learning  against  the  Huguenots. 
He  began  to  dream  of  reforming  Catholicism  on  Augustinian 
lines,  and  thus  defeating  the  Protestants  by  their  own  wesq>ons. 
They  appealed  to  primitive  antiquity;  he  answered  that  his 
Church  understood  antiquity  better  than  theirs.  They  appealed  to 
the  spirit  of  St  Paul;  he  answered  that  Augustine  had  saved  that 
spirit  from  etherealizing  away,  by  coupling  it  with  a  high  sacra- 
mental theory  of  the  Church.  They  flung  practical  abuses  in 
the  teeth  of  Rome;  he  entered  on  a  bold  campaign  to  bring 
those  abuses  to  an  end.  Before  long,  his  reforming  zeal  involved 
him  in  many  quarrels — so  much  so  that  he  left  Poitiers  and 
settled  down  in  Paris.  Here  he  became  widely  known  as  a 
director  of  consciences,  forming  a  particular  friendship  with  the 
influential  Amauld  family.  But  his  general  projects  of  reform 
were  by  no  means  allowed  to  sleep,  though  here  he  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  his  old  friend  Jansen.  Both  traced  the  evils  of 
their  time  to  the  Jesuits  and  Schoolmen.  Their  dialectic  had 
cormpted  theology;  their  hand-to-mouth  utilitarianism  had 
played  havoc  with  traditional  church-institutions.  Accordingly, 
Jfansen  set  to  work  to  remedy  one  evil  by  writing  a  big  book  on 
St  Augustine,  the  great  master  of  theological  method.  St 
Cyran  dealt  with  the  other  evil  in  an  equally  bulky  treatise, 
the  Petrus  Aurelius  (1633).  This  indicts  the  Jesuits  for  every 
sort  and  kind  of  misdemeanour.  It  deals  much  with  what 
Pascal  will  presently  call  their  divotion  aisie;  but  still  more 
with  crimes  of  a  technical  sort,  especially  their  defiance  of 
episcopal  authority.  Thereby  the  book  gained  for  its  author's 
projects  of  reform  a  great  deal  of  Galilean  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  gave  much  annoyance  to  Richelieu,  now  the  all-powerful 
and  extremely  Erastian  prime  minister.  After  failing  more  than 
once  to  stop  St  Cyran's  mouth  with  a  bishopric,  he  had  him 
arrested  as  a  disturber  of  ecclesiastical  peace  (14th  of  March 
1638).  He  remained  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  until 
Richelieu's  death  (December  1642).  Then  he  was  at  once  set 
free;  but  the  long  imprisonment  had  told  heavily  on  his  health, 
and  he  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  October  1643. 

St  Cyran's  character  has  been  sdways  something  of  a  puzzle. 
Many  excellent  contemporary  judges  were  profoundly  impressed; 
others,  as  one  of  them  said,  went  away  bewildered  by  this>^^ 
strange  abb6,  who  never  argued  a  question  out,  but  leapt  from    \ 
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one  point  to  another  in  broken,  incoherent  phrases.  Grace  of 
expression  he  had  none;  perhaps  no  man  of  equal  spiritual 
insight  ever  found  it  so  hard  to  make  his  meaning  clear,  whether 
on  paper  or  by  word  of  mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  Jansenism, 
considered  as  a  practical  religious  revival,  is  altogether  his  work. 
He  dragged  the  Augustinian  mysticism  out  of  the  Louvain  class- 
rooms, and  made  it  a  vital  spiritual  force  in  France.  Without 
him  there  would  have  been  no  Pascal — no  Provincial  Letters, 

and  no  Pensies. 

There  is  an  excellent  life  of  St  Cyran  by  his  secretary,  Claude 
Lancelot,  published  at  Cologne  in  two  volumes,  1738.  A  selection 
of  his  LeUres  ckrestiennes  was  edited  by  his  disciple,  Robert  Arnauld 
d'Andilly  (Paris,  1645).  An  entirely  different  collection  of  LeUres 
spiritueUes  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1744.  (St  C.) 

DUVEYRIER,  HENRI  (1840-1892),  French  explorer  of  the 
Sahara,  was  born  in  Paris  on  the  28th  of  February  1840.  His 
youth  was  spent  partly  in  London,  where  he  met  Heinrich  Barth, 
then  preparing  the  narrative  of  his  travels  in  the  western  Sudan. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  Duveyrier,  who  had  already  learnt  Arabic, 
began  a  journey  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Sahara  which  lasted 
nearly  three  years.  On  returning  to  France  he  received,  in  1863, 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society,  and  in  1864 
published  Exploration  du  Sahara:  les  Touareg  du  nord.  In  the 
war  of  1870  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans.  Subse- 
quently he  made  several  other  journeys  in  the  Sahara,  adding 
considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  the  regions  immediately  south 
of  the  Atlas,  from  the  eastern  confines  of  Morocco  to  Tunisia. 
He  also  examined  the  Algerian  and  Tunisian  shats  and  explored 
the  interior  of  western  Tripoli.  Duveyrier  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  customs  and  speech  of  the  Tuareg,  with  whom 
he  lived  for  months  at  a  time,  and  to  the  organization  of  the 
Senussi.  In  1881  he  published  La  TunisiCy  and  in  1884  La 
Confririe  musselmane  de  Sidi  Mohammed  Ben  Alf-Es-Sendusi  et 
"  son  domaine  giographique.  He  died  at  Sevres  on  the  25  th  of 
April  1892. 

DUX  (Czech  Duchcov),  a  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  86  m. 
N.N.W.  of  Prague  by  rail.  Pop.  (1900)  11,921,  three-fourths 
German.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  well- 
worked  lignite  deposit  and  manufactures  glass,  porcelain  and 
earthenware.  In  Dux  is  a  castle  belonging  to  Coimt  Waldstein, 
a  kinsman  of  Wallenstein,  which  contains  a  picture  gallery  with 
two  portraits  of  Wallenstein  by  Van  Dyck,  and  a  museum  with  a 
collection  of  arms  and  armour  and  several  relics  of  the  great 
general. 

DUXBURY,  a  township  of  Pl3nnouth  county,  Massachusetts, 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  36  m.  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  Pop.  (1890) 
1908;  (1905,  state  census)  2028.  Area,  25*5  sq.  m.  Duxbury  is 
served  by  the  Old  Colony  system  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railway.  In  the  township  are  the  villages  of  Duxbury, 
South  Duxbury,  West  Duxbury,  North  Duxbury,  Island  Creek 
and  Millbrook.  The  soil  is  sandy,  the  surface  of  the  country 
well  wooded  and  broken  by  a  number  of  ponds  and  creeks. 
Duxbury  is  a  summer  resort,  with  a  large  hotel  at  Standish 
Shore.  Duxbury  has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  the 
Powder  Point  school  for  boys,  and  Partridge  Academy,  founded 
in  1828  by  a  bequest  of  $10,000  from  George  Partridge  of 
Duxbury,  and  incorporated  in  1830.  On  Captain's  Hill  is  the 
Standish  Monument  (begun  in  1872),  a  circular  tower,  on  an 
octagonal  base,  of  rough  Hallowell  granite,  surmoimted  by  a 
statue  of  Miles  Standish,  1 24  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  Standish 
house,  built  in  1666  by  Miles's  son,  Alexander,  is  still  in  existence. 
In  South  Duxbury  is  an  old  burying  groimd,  in  which  the  oldest 
marked  grave  is  that  of  Jonathan  Alden  (d.  1697),  son  of  John 
Alden.  For  many  years  there  were  important  cod  and  mackerel 
fisheries  here  and  Duxbury  dams  were  famous;  there  were  large 
shipyards  in  Duxbury  in  the  i8th  century  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  19th.  At  present  cranberries  are  the  only  product  of  import- 
ance. The  first  settlement  was  made  here  in  1631  by  Miles 
Standish  (to  whom  Captain's  Hill  was  granted), William  Brewster, 
John  Alden,  and  a  few  others.  In  1632  a  church  was  organized 
and  the  present  name  was  adopted  from  Duxbury  Hall,  Lanca- 
shire, the  old  seat  of  the  Standish  family;  the  Indian  name  had 
been  Mattakeeset.    The  township  was  incorporated  in  1637;  it 


originally  included  Bridgewater  and  parts  of  Pembroke  and 

ELingston. 

See  Justin  Winsor,  History  of  Duxbury  (Boston,  1849);  and 
Laurence  Bradford,  Historic  Duxbury  in  Plymouth  County  (Boston. 
1900). 

DVINA,  the  name  of  two  rivers  of  European  Russia. 

1.  The  Northern  Dvina,  or  Dvina  Syevernaya,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  White  Sea,  and  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Sukhona  and  the  Yug,  which,  rising,  the  former  in  the  south-west 
and  the  latter  in  the  south-east  of  the  government  of  Vologda, 
meet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Velikiy-Ustyug,  at  a  height  of 
300  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  61®  20'  N.  and  46®  20'  E.  The  conjoint 
stream  then  flows  N.  W.  to  the  G\df  of  Archangel,  which  it  reaches 
50  m.  below  the  city  of  Archangel.  From  its  mouth  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  co-tributary  streams  the  distance  is  about  470  m., 
and  to  the  source  of  the  Sukhona  780  m.  The  drainage  area 
is  estimated  at  141,000  sq.  m.  Except  at  the  rapids  the  current 
of  the  Dvina  is  comparatively  slow,  as  the  average  fall  per  mile  is 
only  9  in.  Till  its  union  with  the  Vychegda,  a  river  which  exceeds 
it  in  volume,  it  flows  for  the  most  part  in  a  single,  well-defined 
and  permanent  channel;  but  below  that  point  it  often  splits  into 
several  branches,  and  not  infrequently  alters  its  course.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Archangel  it  divides  into  three  distinct  arms, 
which  form  a  regular  delta;  but  of  these  that  of  Berezov  alone  is 
navigable  for  sea-going  vessels,  and  even  it  is  impeded  by  a  bar  at 
the  mouth,  with  not  more  than  14}  or  1 5}  ft.  of  water  at  full  tide. 
Just  above  the  point  where  the  delta  begins  the  river  is  joined  by 
a  large  tributary,  the  Pinega,  from  the  right.  Above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Vychegda  the  breadth  is  about  1750  ft.;  below 
that  point  it  widens  out  to  3500  ft.;  and  near  Archangel  it 
attains  more  than  three  times  that  measure.  The  channel  is  free 
from  ice  for  about  1 74  days  in  the  year.  By  means  of  the  Duke 
Alexander  of  Wlirttemberg  Canal,  the  river  is  connected  with  the 
Neva  and  the  Volga. 

2.  The  Southern  Dvina,  or  Dvina  Zapadnaya^  in  German 
DUna  and  in  Lettish  Daugava,  belongs  to  the  Baltic  basin,  and 
takes  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  about  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  in  the  government  of  Tver,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Dnieper.  After  dividing  Tver  in  part  from  Pskov 
in  part,  it  skirts  the  east  and  south  of  the  government  of  Vitebsk, 
separates  part  of  the  latter  from  Vilna,  and  then  divides  Vitebsk 
and  Livonia  from  Courland,  and  diseml30gues  in  the  southern  end 
of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  Its  length  is  640  m.  and  it  drains  an  area  of 
32,960  sq.  m.  From  Dvinsk  (Dtinaburg)  to  Riga,  a  distance  of 
135  m.,  there  is  altogether  a  fall  of  295  ft.,  of  which  105  ft.  are  in 
the  40  m.  from  Jakobstadt  to  Friedrichstadt.  In  the  lower  pact 
of  its  course  the  river  attains  an  ordinary  depth  of  3c  ft.  and 
an  average  breadth  of  1400  ft.;  but  during  the  spring  flood 
it  sometimes  rises  14  ft.  above  its  usual  level,  and  its  waters 
spread  out  to  a  mile  in  width.  Near  the  mouth  the  river  is 
usually  free  from  ice  for  245  days  in  the  year,  and  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vitebsk  for  229.  It  is  navigable  from  the  confluence  of 
the  Mezha  {i,e,  from  Vitebsk)  downwards,  but  the  number  of 
rapids  and  shallows  greatly  diminishes  its  value.  Navigation 
can  also  be  carried  on  by  the  following  tributaries:  the  Usvyat, 
Mezha,  Kasplya,  Ulla,  Disna  and  Bolder-aa.  This  river  was 
formerly  called  the  Khezin  or  Turunt,  and  at  the  present  day  it 
has  the  name  of  Polot  among  the  White  Russians.  Salmon  and 
lampreys  abound  in  its  waters.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Bk.) 

DVINSK,  the  official  name  since  1893  of  DttNABURG,  a  town  and 
fortress  of  western  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vitebsk,  162  m. 
by  rail  N.W.  of  the  city  of  Vitebsk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dvina  (Dtlna),  in  55®  53'  N.  and  26**  23'  E.,  and  at  the  intersection 
of  two  main  railway  lines — Riga-Smolensk  and  Vilna-St  Peters- 
burg. It  is  the  chief  strategic  position  for  the  defence  of  the 
Dvina.  It  consists  of  four  portions — the  main  town,  or  fortress, 
the  old  suburb,  the  new  suburb,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
the  village  of  Griva.  Among  the  industrial  establishments  are 
tanneries  and  breweries,  saw-mills,  flour-mills,  brick  and  tile 
works  and  limekilns.  The  town  is  an  important  commercial 
centre,  especially  for  flax,  hemp,  tallow  and  timber.  The 
population  increased  from  25,764  in  i860  to  72,231  in  1900, 
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consisting  chiefly  of  Jews  (about  30,000),  Lithuanians  and 
Letts. 

Diinaburg  was  originally  founded  in  1278  by  the  Livonian 
Knights  of  the  Sword,  about  12  m.  farther  down  the  river  than 
its  present  site,  at  a  spot  still  known  as  the  Old  Castle  or  Stariy 
Zamok.  In  1559  it  was  mortgaged  by  the  grand-master  of  the 
Knights  to  Sigismund  Augustus,  king  of  Poland.  Although 
captured  in  1576  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  of  Russia,  it  was  again 
restored  to  Poland;  and  in  1582  Stephen  Bathori,  king  of 
Poland,  transferred  the  fortress  to  its  present  site.  In  the  17th 
century  it  was  held  alternately  by  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians. 
It  was  finally  incorporated  with  Russia  in  1772  on  the  first 
division  of  Poland.  In  July  181 2  the  tHe-de-parU  was  vainly 
stormed  by  the  French  under  Oudinot,  but  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
the  town  was  captured  by  them  under  Macdonald. 

DVORAk,  ANTON  (1841-1904),  Bohemian  musical  composer, 
bom  at  Nelahozeves  (otherwise  Mtihlh^usen)  in  Bohemia  on 
the  8th  of  September  1841,  was  the  son  of  Frantisek  Dvofik, 
a  small  publican  and  village  butcher.  At  the  door  of  his  father's 
inn  Dvof&k  first  appeared  as  a  practical  musician,  taking  his 
place  among  the  fiddlers  who  scraped  out  their  ''  furiants  "  and 
other  wild  dances  for  the  benefit  of  the  holiday-making  local 
beaux  and  belles.  At  the  village  school  he  learnt  from  Josef 
Spitz  both  to  sing  and  to  play  the  vioHn,  with  so  much  effect 
that  soon  he  was  able  to  assist  in  the  parish  church  services. 
At  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Zlonic,  near 
Schlan,  to  an  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived  while  passing  through 
the  higher-grade  classes  at  school.  Here,  too,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  valuable  friend  in  A.  Liehmann,  organist  and 
chief  musician  of  the  little  town,  a  competent  musician,  who 
instructed  the  boy  in  elementary  theory,  organ  and  pianoforte 
playing.  The  theory  studies,  however,  could  not  long  be  con- 
tinued, since  Liehmann  soon  acknowledged  in  his  own  dialect 
that  the  boy  was  extraordinarily  full  of  promise  (''  Aus  Tonda, 
dem  Sappermentsbuben  'mal  'was  werden  konnte  "),  at  the  same 
time  realizing  that  he  could  not  do  much  to  assist.  But  Dvofik 
soon  left  Zlonic  for  Bohmisch-Kamnitz,  where  he  learnt  German 
and  advanced  his  musical  studies  under  Hancke.  A  year  later 
he  was  summoned  to  return  to  Zlonic  to  assist  his  father,  who 
had  set  up  in  business  there.  But  his  craving  for  a  musical 
career  was  not  to  be  checked,  and  after  considerable  trouble 
with  his  father  consent  was  obtained  to  his  settUng  in  Prague 
in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music. 

In  October  1857  Dvof&k  entered  the  organ-school  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Kirchenmusiky  where  he  worked  for  three  years. 
The  small  financial  aid  his  father  was  at  first  able  to  lend  soon 
ceased,  and  after  being  in  Prague  but  a  few  months  Dvof&k 
found  himself  practically  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  By 
playing  the  viola  in  a  private  orchestra  and  in  various  inns 
of  the  town  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  precarious  livelihood. 
On  the  opening  in  1862  of  the  Bohemian  Intenmstheater,  Dvof&k, 
with  part  of  this  band,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  theatrical 
orchestra,  and  remained  connected  with  it  for  eleven  years, 
when  he  became  organist  of  the  church  of  St  Adalbert.  At  this 
time  his  small  stipend  was  augmented  slightly  by  the  fees  of  a 
few  pupils,  though  the  privations  suffered  by  him  and  his  wife  (for 
he  bad  recently  married)  must  have  been  great.  But  in  spite 
of  financial  worry  and  of  the  amount  of  time  he  had  to  devote 
to  his  professional  duties  and  private  pupils,  Dvof&k  found 
leisure  not  only  for  his  own  studies  of  the  classics,  but  also  to 
compose.  His  work,  like  his  daily  life,  was  beset  with  difficulties, 
for  he  had  not  the  means  to  provide  himself  with  sufficient 
music-paper,  much  less  to  hire  a  pianoforte;  and  it  is  possible 
that  several  of  his  important  early  works  would  never  have  been 
written  had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of  Karel  Bendl,  the 
composer,  who  helped  him  in  many  ways. 

Dvof&k  himself  said  afterwards  that  he  retained  no  recollection 
of  much  that  he  then  composed.  In  and  about  1864  two  sym- 
phonies, a  host  of  songs,  some  chamber-music,  and  an  entire 
opera,  Alfred,  lay  unheard  in  his  desk.  The  libretto  of  this 
opera  was  made  up  from  materials  found  in  an  old  almanack. 
Most  of  these  works  were  burnt  long  ago.    In  1873  ^^  made  his 


first  bid  for  popularity  by  his  patriotic  hymn  Die  Erben  des 
weissen  Berges  (published  many  years  later  as  Op.  30).  Ite 
reception  was  enthusiastic,  and  Dvofik's  subsequent  works 
were  eagerly  awaited  and  warmly  received  on  production.  In 
1874  his  opera  Kdnig  und  Kohler  resulted  in  a  fiasco  at  Prague, 
owing  to  its  mixture  of  styles.  Nothing  daunted,  Dvofik 
recomposed  the  whole  work  in  three  months.  In  1875,  on  the 
reconunendation  of  Brahms  and  Hanslick,  he  obtained  a  stipend 
from  the  Kultus-Ministerium  at  Vienna,  which  freed  him  from 
care  and  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  composition  to  his  heart's 
content.  Following  on  this  success  came  a  commission  in  1877 
for  a  series  of  Slavic  dances,  which  took  the  public  by  storm. 
Immediately  compositions,  old  and  new,  began  to  pour  from  the 
publisher.  English  sympathy  was  entirely  won  by  the  Stahat 
Mater  in  1883,  and  increased  by  the  symphonies  in  D,  D  mi.,  and 
F,  G,  and  E  mi.  {The  American) ^  and  the  cantata  The  Spectre's 
Bride,  based  on  K.  J.  Erben's  elaboration  of  the  Bohemian 
version  of  the  saga  treated  in  Btirger's  Leonore,  The  favourable 
effect  produced  by  these  works  was  somewhat  chilled  by  the 
oratorio  Si  Ludmila,  a  comparatively  feeble  work  written  "  to 
suit  English  taste  "  for  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1886.  The  three 
overtures  0pp.  91,  92,  93,  failed  to  hold  their  place,  but  the 
pseudo-American  symphony  has  become  one  of  Dvof&k's  most 
popular  works,  and  much  of  his  chamber-music,  of  which  there 
is  abimdance,  seems  quite  permanent  in  its  place  in  concert 
programmes.  In  1892,  after  having  frequently  visited  England, 
Dvof&k  became  head  of  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music  of  America  in  New  York.  There  he  remained  till  1895, 
when  he  returned  to  Prague,  where  he  died  on  the  ist  of  May 
1904. 

Dvof&k's  music  is  characteristically  national,  though  less 
purely  so  than  that  of  Smetana.  But  in  spite  of  his  industry 
and  dramatic  talent  not  one  of  his  operas  has  been  really  success- 
ful. A  master  of  the  orchestra  and  a  composer  of  real  individu- 
ality, he  earned  and  deserved  his  place  among  the  elect,  not  only 
by  his  great  gifts,  but  by  his  abnormal  energy  in  their 
development. 

See  W.  H.  Hadow,  Studies  in  Modem  Music  (second  series, 
1908). 

DWARAKA,  DwAHKA,  or  Jigat,  a  town  of  British  India,  in 
Baroda  state,  near  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kathiawar, 
Bombay.  Pop.  (1901)  7535.  As  the  birthplace  and  residence  of 
Krishna,  it  is  the  most  sacred  spot  in  this  part  of  India,  and  its 
principal  temple  is  visited  annually  by  many  thousand  pilgrims. 
The  approach  from  the  sea  is  by  a  fine  ffight  of  stone  steps,  and 
the  great  spire  rises  tp  a  height  of  150  ft. 

DWARF  (A.S.  dweargy  D.  dwerg,  Icel.  dvergr),  the  term  generally 
used  to  describe  an  extraordinarily  under-sized  individual  of  a 
race  of  normal  stature  (for  dwarf-races  see  Pygmy.)  In  Scandi- 
navian mythology  the  word  connoted  smallness  and  deformity, 
and  was  used  of  the  elfins  and  goblins  who  were  supposed  to  live 
on  the  mountains  or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  kings 
of  metals  and  mines.  The  later  use  of  the  word  certainly  does 
not  imply  deformity,  for  many  of  the  dwarfs  of  history  have  been 
singularly  graceful  and  well  formed.  Dwarfishness  is,  however, 
often  accompanied  by  disproportion  of  the  Umbs. 

From  the  earliest  historic  times  dwarfs  attracted  attention, 
and  there  was  much  competition  on  the  part  of  kings  and  the 
wealthy  to  obtain  the  little  folk  as  attendants.  It  is  certain  that 
members  of  the  tiny  Akka  race  of  Equatorial  Africa  figured  at 
the  courts  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  early  dynasties  and  were  much 
valued.  Philetas  of  Cos,  poet  and  grammarian  (circa  330  B.C.), 
tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  was  alleged  to  be  so  tiny  that  he 
had  to  wear  leaden  shoes  lest  he  should  be  blown  away.  The 
Romans  practised  artificial  dwarfing,  and  the  Latin  nanus  or 
pumilo  were  terms  alternatively  used  to  describe  the  natural 
and  unnatural  dwarf.  Julia,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  had  a 
dwarf  named  Coropas  2  ft.  4  in.  high,  and  a  freed-maid  Andro- 
meda who  measured  the  same. 

Various  recipes  for  dwarfing  children  have  been  from  time  to 
time  in  vogue.  The  most  effective,  according  to  report,  was  to 
anoint  the  backbone  with  the  grease  of  moles,  bats  and  dormice. 
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The  stunting  of  the  growth  of  stable-boys  who  aspire  to  jockey's 
honours  is  in  no  sense  true  dwarfing. 

In  later  days  there  have  been  many  dwarf -favourites  at 
European  courts.  British  tradition  has  its  earliest  dwarf 
mentioned  in  the  old  ballad  which  begins  '*  In  Arthur's  court 
Tom  Thumb  did  live  ";  and  on  this  evidence  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  Tom  Thumb  is  alleged  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of 
King  Edgar.  Of  authentic  English  dwarfs  the  first  appears  to 
be  John  Jarvis  (2  ft.  high),  who  was  page  to  Queen  Mary  I.  Her 
brother  Edward  VI.  had  his  dwarf  Xit.  But  the  first  English 
dwarf  of  whom  there  is  anything  like  an  authentic  history  is 
Jeffery  Hudson  (1619-1682).  He  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  at 
Oakham,  Rutlandshire,  who  kept  and  baited  bidls  for  George 
Villiers,  first  duke  of  Buckingham.  Neither  of  Jeffery's  parents 
was  under-sized,  yet  at  nine  years  he  measured  scarcely  18  in., 
though  he  was  gracefully  proportioned.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
the  duke  to  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  he  was  brought  in  to  table 
in  a  pie  out  of  which  he  stepped,  and  was  at  once  adopted  by 
Henrietta  Maria.  The  little  fellow  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
court  in  the  Civil  War,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  captain  of 
horse,  earning  the  nickname  of  "  strenuous  Jeffery  "  for  his 
activity.  He  fought  two  duels — one  with  a  turkey-cock,  a 
battle  recorded  by  Davenant,  and  a  second  with  Mr  Crofts, 
who  came  to  the  meeting  with  a  squirt,  but  who  in  the  more 
serious  encounter  which  ensued  was  shot  dead  by  little  Hudson, 
who  fired  from  horseback,  the  saddle  putting  him  on  a  level  with 
his  antagonist.  Twice  was  Jeffery  made  prisoner — once  by 
the  Dunkirkers  as  he  was  returning  from  France,  whither  he 
had  been  on  homely  business  for  the  queen;  the  second  time 
was  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Turkish  pirates.  His  sufferings 
during  this  latter  captivity  made  him,  he  declared,  grow,  and 
in  his  thirtieth  year,  having  been  of  the  same  height  since  he  was 
nine,  he  steadily  increased  until  he  was  3  ft.  9  in.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived  on  a  pension  granted 
him  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  later  accused  of 
participation  in  the  "  Popish  Plot,"  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Gate  House.  He  was  released  and  shortly  after  died  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Contemporary  with  Hudson  were  the  two  other  dwarfs  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  Richard  Gibson  and  his  wife  Anne.  They 
were  married  by  the  queen's  wish;  and  the  two  together 
measured  only  2  in.  over  7  ft.  They  had  nine  children,  five  of 
whom,  who  lived,  were  of  ordinary  stature.  Edmund  Waller 
celebrated  the  nuptials,  Evelyn  designated  the  husband  as  the 
"  compendium  of  a  man,"  and  Lely  painted  them  hand  in  hand. 
Gibson  was  miniature  painter  to  Charles  I.,  and  drawing-master 
to  the  daughters  of  James  II.,  Queens  Mary  and  Anne,  when  they 
were  children.  This  Cumberland  pygmy,  who  began  his  career  as 
a  page,  first  in  a  "  gentle,"  next  in  the  royal  family,  died  in  1690, 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  is  buried  in  St  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  The  last  court  dwarf  in  England  was  Coppemin,  a 
lively  little  imp  in  the  service  of  the  princess  (Augusta)  of  Wales, 
the  mother  of  George  III,  The  last  dwarf  retainer  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  was  the  one  kept  by  Mr  Beckford,  the  author  of 
Vathek  and  builder  of  Fonthill.  He  was  rather  too  big  to  be 
flung  from  one  guest  to  another,  as  used  to  be  the  custom  at 
dinners  in  earlier  days  when  a  dwarf  was  a  "  necessity  "  for 
every  noble  family. 

Of  European  court  dwarfs  the  most  famous  were  those  of 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  the  hunchbacks  whose  features  have  been 
immortalized  by  Velazquez.  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  owned 
Nicholas  Ferry  (B6be),  who  measured  2  ft.  9  in.  He  was  one  of 
three  dwarf  children  of  peasant  parents  in  the  Vosges.  He  died 
in  his  23rd  year  (1764).  But  B6b6  was  not  so  remarkable  as 
Richebourg,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1858,  at  the  age  of  90.  He  was 
only  23  in.  high.  He  began  life  as  a  servant  in  the  Orleans 
family.  In  later  years  he  was  their  pensioner.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  put  to  strange  use  in  the  Revolution — passing  in  and 
out  of  Paris  as  an  infant  in  a  nurse's  arms,  but  with  despatches, 
dangerous  to  carry,  in  the  Uttle  man's  baby-wrappings  ! 

Of  dwarfs  exhibited  in  England,  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Pole,  Borulwaski  (i 739-1837).     At  six  he  measured  17  in.,  and 


he  finally  in  his  thirtieth  year  reached  39  in.  He  had  a  sister 
shorter  than  himself  by  the  head  and  shoulders.  Borulwaski 
was  a  handsome  man,  a  wit,  and  something  of  a  scholar.  He 
travelled  over  all  Europe;  and  he — bom  in  the  reign  of  George 
II. — died  in  his  well-earned  retirement  near  Durham,  in  the  rdgn 
of  Victoria.  Borulwaski  lies  buried  at  Durham  by  the  side  of 
the  Falstaffian  Stephen  Kemble.  The  companionship  reminds 
one  of  that  of  the  dwarf  skeleton  of  Jonathan  Wild  by  the  side 
of  that  of  the  Irish  Giant,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London. 

In  the  year  in  which  Borulwaski  died,  Charles  Stratton,  better 
known  as  "  General  Tom  Thumb,"  was  bom.  When  twenty-five 
he  was  31  in.  high.  In  1844  he  appeared  in  England,  where  he 
had  an  extraordinary  success.  One  result  of  his  season  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  London,  was  to  kill  Haydon  the  painter.  The 
latter  presented  his  great  work  "  The  Banishment  of  Aristides  " 
for  exhibition  in  the  same  building.  The  public  mshed  to  see 
the  dwarf.  He  took  £600  the  first  week,  while  Haydon's  master- 
piece drew  but  £7, 13s.  The  result  was  that  the  artist  committed 
suicide  in  despair.  After  extensive  travel  in  both  hemispheres, 
Stratton  again  visited  England  in  1857,  but  the  dwarf  man, 
despite  many  personal  and  intellectual  qualities,  was  Jess 
attractive  than  the  dwarf  boy.  In  the  year  1863  the  "  General " 
married  the  very  minute  American  lady,  Lavinia  Warren  (bom 
in  1842).     He  died  on  the  15th  of  July  1883. 

Other  modem  dwarfs  include  Signor  Hervio  Nano,  who  played 
at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  London,  in  1843;  three  Highlanders 
named  MacKinlay,  children  of  a  Scots  shepherd,  the  shortest 
of  whom  was  45  in.;  a  Spaniard,  Don  Francisco  Hidalgo  (29  in.); 
a  Dutchman,  Jan  Hannema  (28  in.) ;  and  Mary  Jane  Youngman 
(Australia),  who  at  fifteen  was  35  in.  high.  She  was  called  the 
''  dwarf-giantess  "  because  she  was  3  ft.  6  in.  round  the  shoulders, 
4  ft.  3  in.  round  the  waist,  and  2  ft.  round  the  leg.  Much  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  so-called  Aztec  dwarfs  who  were  exhibited  in 
London  in  1853.  In  1867  the  pair  were  married,  the  ceremony 
being  publicly  performed,  and  the  bride's  robes  are  said  to  have 
cost  no  less  than  £2000.  The  wedding-breakfast  was  held  at 
Willis's  Rooms.  From  time  to  time  other  dwarfs  have  been 
exhibited,  among  whom  the  most  remarkable  has  been  Che-mah, 
a  Chinese,  42  years  old  and  25  in.  high,  who  appeared  in  London 
in  1880.  George  Prout  (1774-1851),  who  was  less  than  3  ft. 
high,  was  a  well-known  character  in  London  in  the  early 
Victorian  period,  as  a  messenger  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

See  £.  J.  Wood,  Giants  and  Dwarfs  (i860). 

DWARS,  a  tract  of  country  in  north-east  India.  It  consists  of 
two  divisions,  the  Western  Dwars  and  the  Eastern  Dwars,  both  of 
which  belonged  to  Bhutan  prior  to  the  Bhutan  War  of  1864-65,  as 
a  result  of  which  they  passed  into  possession  of  the  British,  when 
the  Eastem  Dwars  were  assigned  to  Assam  and  the  Western  to 
Bengal.  Since  1905  both  divisions  have  been  in  the  province  of 
Eastem  Bengal  and  Assam.  The  five  Eastern  Dwars,  entitled 
respectively  Bijni,  Sidli,  Chirang,  Ripu  and  Guma,  are  situated 
in  the  Goalpara  district  of  Eastem  Bengal  and  Assam,  forming 
a  strip  of  fiat  country  lying  beneath  the  Bhutan  mountains. 
It  is  an  unhealthy  country  for  natives  as  weU  as  Europeans, 
and  is  but  slightly  developed.  The  Westem  Dwars  form  a 
region  l3ang  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Jalpaiguri  district  of  Eastem  Bengal  and  Assam,  which 
comprises  nine  parganas,  namely,  Bhalka,  Bhatibari,  Baxa, 
Chakao-Kshattriya,  Madari,  Lakshmipur,  Maraghat,  Mainaguri 
and  Chengmari.  The  Westem  Dwars  are  an  important  centre 
of  the  tea-planting  industry. 

DWIGHT,  JOHN  (d.  1703),  the  first  distinguished  English 
potter.  One  can  only  surmise  as  to  his  parentage,  and  the  date 
of  his  birth  has  been  variously  given  from  1637  to  1640.  Appar- 
ently he  was  educated  at  Oxford;  and  in  1661  was  appointed 
registrar  and  scribe  to  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  the  same  year 
he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  resided  at  Chester  for  some  time  and  acted  as  secretary  to  four 
successive  bishops.  One  of  these,  Bishop  Hall,  also  hdd  the 
rectory  of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  and  Dwight  seems  to  have  resided 
in  that  town,  for  three  of  his  children  were  baptized  there  between 
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1667  and  167 1.  In  167 1,  while  he  still  apparently  resided  in 
Wigan,  he  was  granted  his  first  patent  for  "  the  mistery  of 
transparent  earthenware,  commonly  known  by  the  names  of 
porcelain  or  china,  and  of  stoneware,  vulgarly  called  Cologne 
ware."  It  is  not  believed  that  much,  if  any,  work  was  executed 
at  Wigan,  and  he  probably  removed  to  Fulham  in  1672  or  1673, 
as  his  name  first  appears  on  the  rate  books  of  Fulham,  where  he 
was  rated  for  a  house  in  Bear  Street,  in  1674.  He  died  in  1703, 
and  his  business  was  carried  on  by  his  descendants  for  some  time, 
but  with  gradually  diminishing  success.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
Dwight  made  the  first  porcelain  in  England,  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  this,  though  magnificent  specimens  of  stoneware  from  his  hands 
are  in  existence.  The  British  Museum  contains  a  number  of  the 
best  of  Dwight 's  pieces,  of  which  the  finest  is  the  bust  of  Prince 
Rupert.  Other  specimens  are  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
and  they  are  sufficient  to  establish  Dwight*s  fame  as  a  potter  of 
the  first  rank.     (See  Ceramics.) 

DWIGHT,  JOHN  SULUVAN  (1813-1893),  American  writer  on 
music,  was  bom  at  Boston  and  educated  at  Harvard.  He 
became  a  Unitarian  minister,  but  abandoned  this  career  and 
joined  the  Brook  Farm  settlement  as  a  teacher  of  music  and  other 
subjects.  In  1848  he  settled  as  a  musical  critic  at  Boston,  being 
best  known  as  founder  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Music  (1852- 
188 1 ),  the  most  important  musical  i>eriodicaI  that  has  been 
published  in  America.    He  died  on  the  5th  of  September  1893. 

G.  W.  Cooke  edited  his  letters  (1898)  and  also  wrote  a  memoir 
(1899)- 

DWIGHT,  THEODORE  WILLIAM  (1822-1892),  American 
jurist  and  educationalist,  cousin  of  Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey 
and  of  Timothy  Dwight,  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  July  1822  in 
Catskill,  New  York.  His  father,  Benjamin  Woolsey  Dwight 
(1780-1850),  an  abolitionist  and  reformer,  removed  to  Clinton, 
New  York,  in  1831.  The  son  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in 
1840,  studied  physics  under  S.  F.  B.  Morse  and  John  William 
Draper,  taught  classics  in  Utica  Academy  in  1 840-1 841,  and 
studied  law  for  one  year  at  Yale.  He  was  tutor  at  Hamilton  in 
1841-1846,  at  the  same  time  teaching  law  privately;  was  made 
Maynard  professor  of  law,  history,  dvil  polity,  and  political 
economy  in  1846;  received  recognition  of  his  law  school  in  1853, 
and  in  1858  accepted  an  invitation  to  Columbia  to  teach  law  upon 
his  own  condition  that  he  should  found  a  law  school.  He  himself 
was  this  school  for  many  years  and  did  not  retire  from  it  until 
1891,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  at  Clinton,  New  York,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1 892.  A  man  of  broad  cidture,  he  was  best  known  as 
the  founder  of  a  famous  school  of  law  and  a  famous  method  of 
legal  teaching,  which  was  broadly  educational  and  which  called 
for  class-room  recitation  on  the  text-book  studied  and  opposed 
mere  '*  taking  notes  "  on  lectures.  His  questioning  was  illus- 
trative and  its  method  Socratic.  He  was  a  non-resident  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Cornell  (1869-187 1)  and  at  Amherst  (1870-187 2). 
Dwight  was  an  able  jurist,  frequently  acted  as  referee  in  difficult 
questions,  in  1874-1875  was  a  judge  of  the  New  York  commission 
of  appeals,  appointed  to  dear  the  docket  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  in  1886  was  counsel  for  the  five  Andover  professors  charged 
with  heresy.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  political  and  social 
(notably  prison)  reforms;  published  in  1867  a  Report  on  the 
Prisons  and  Reformatories  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
result  of  his  labours  on  a  New  York  state  prison  commission  with 
Enoch  Cobb  Wines  (1806-1879);  favoured  indeterminate  sen- 
tences; drew  up  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  Elmira 
Reformatory;  and  organized  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
He  edited  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Ancient  Law  (1864);  was  associate 
editor  of  the  American  Law  Register  and  legal  editor  of 
Johnson's  Cyclopaedia',  and  published  Charitable  Uses:  Argu- 
ment in  the  Rose  Will  Case  (1863). 

DWIGHT,  TIIIOTHY  (1752-1817),  American  divine,  writer, 
and  educationalist,  was  bora  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  14th  of  May  1752.  His  father,  Timothy  Dwight,  a 
graduate  of  Yale  College  (1744),  was  a  merchant,  and  his  mother 
was  the  third  daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  was  re- 
markably precocious,  and  is  said  to  have  learned  the  alphabet  at  a 
single  lesson,  and  to  have  been  able  to  read  the  Bible  before  he 


was  four  years  old.  In  1769  he  graduated  at  Yale  College,  and 
then  for  two  years  taught  in  a  grammar  school  at  New  Haven. 
He  was  a  tutor  in  Yale  College  from  1771  to  1777;  and  then, 
having  been  licensed  to  preach,  was  a  chaplain  for  a  year  in  a 
regiment  of  troops  engaged  in  the  War  of  Independence,  inspiring 
the  troops  both  by  his  sermons  and  by  several  stirring  war  songs, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  "  Columbia. "  From  1778  until  1 783 
he  lived  at  Northampton,  studying,  farming,  preaching,  and 
dabbling  in  poUtics.  From  1783  until  1795  he  was  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Greenfield  Hill,  Connecticut,  where  he 
opened  an  academy  which  at  once  acquired  a  high  reputation  and 
attracted  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  From  1795  until 
his  death  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  nth  of  January 
1 81 7,  he  was  president  of  Yale  CoUege,  and  by  his  judicious 
management,  by  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  teacher — he  taught 
a  variety  of  subjects,  including  theology,  metaph3rsics,  logic, 
literature  and  oratory, — and  by  his  force  of  character  and 
magnetic  personality,  won  great  popularity  and  influence,  and 
restored  that  institution  to  the  high  place  from  which  it  had 
fallen  before  his  appointment.  President  Dwight  was  also 
well  known  as  an  author.  In  verse  he  wrote  an  ambitious  epic  in 
eleven  books.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  finished  in  1774,  but  not 
published  until  1785;  a  somewhat  ponderous  and  solemn  satire, 
The  Triumph  of  Infidelity  (1788),  directed  against  Hume,  Voltaire 
and  others;  Greenfield  Hill  (1794),  the  suggestion  for  which 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  John  Denham's  Cooper* s  Hill; 
and  a  number  of  minor  poems  and  hymns,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  that  beginning  "I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord."  Many  of  his 
sermons  were  published  posthumously  under  the  titles  Theology 
Explained  and  Defended  (5  vols.,  1818-1819),  to  which  a  memoir 
of  the  author  by  his  two  sons,  W.  T.  and  Sereno  E.  Dwight,  is 
prefixed,  and  Sermons  by  Timothy  Dwight  (2  vols.,  1828),  which 
had  a  large  circidation  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England. 
Probably  his  most  important  work,  however,  is  his  Travels  in 
New  England  and  New  York  (4  vols.,  1821-1822),  which  contains 
much  material  of  value  concerning  social  and  economic  New 
England  and  New  York  during  the  period  1796-1817. 

See  W.  B.  Sprague's  "  Life  of  Timothy  Dwight  "  in  vol.  iv.  (second 
series)  of  Jared  Sparks's  Library  of  American  Biography,  and 
especially  an  excellent  chapter  in  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  Three  Men  of 
LetUrs  (New  York,  1895). 

His  fifth  son,  Sereno  Edwards  Dwight  (1786-1850),  born  in 
Greenfield  Hill,  Connecticut,  graduated  at  Yale  in  1803,  was  a 
tutor  there  in  1806-1 8 10,  and  successfully  practised  law  in  New 
Haven  in  1810-1816.  Licensed  to  preach  in  i8i6,  he  was  the 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate  for  one  year,  was  pastor  of 
the  Park  Street  church,  Boston,  in  181 7-1826,  and  in  1833-1835 
was  president  of  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  New  York.  His 
career  was  wrecked  by  accidental  mercury  poisoning,  which 
interfered  with  his  work  in  Boston  and  at  Hamilton  College,  and 
made  his  life  after  1839  solitary  and  comparatively  uninfluential. 
His  publications  include  Life  and  Works  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
(10  vols.,  1830);  The  Hebrew  Wife  (1836),  an  argument  against 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister;  and  Select  Discourses 
(1851);  to  which  was  prefixed  a  biographical  sketch  by  his 
brother  William  Dwight  (i 795-1865),  who  was  also  successively 
a  lawyer  and  a  Congregational  preacher. 

President  Dwight *s  grandson,  Timothy  Dwight  (1828-  ), 
a  famous  preacher  and  educationalist,  was  bom  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  the  i6th  of  November  1828.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1849,  continued  his  studies  there  and  at  Bonn  and  Berlin, 
was  professor  of  sacred  literature  and  New  Testament  Greek  in 
the  Yale  Divinity  School  from  1858  to  1886,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1861,  and  from  1886  to  1899  was  president  of  Yale, 
which  during  his  administration  greatly  prospered  and  became  in 
name  and  in  fact  a  university.  Dr  Dwight  was  also  a  member  in 
1876-1885  of  the  American  committee  for  the  revision  of  the 
English  Bible,  was  an  editor  from  1866  to  1874  of  the  New 
Englander,  which  later  became  the  Yale  Review,  and  besides 
editing  and  annotating  several  volumes  of  the  English  translation 
of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar  zum  Neuen 
Testament,  and  writing  many  magazine  articles,  published  a 
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collection  of  sermons  entitled  Thoughts  of  and  for  the  Inner  Life 

(1899). 

DYAKS,  or  Dayaks,  the  name  given  to  the  wild  tribes  found  in 
Borneo  by  the  Malays  on  their  first  settlement  there.  Whether 
they  are  the  aborigines  of  the  island  or  the  successors  of  a  Negrito 
people  whom  they  expelled  is  uncertain.  If  the  latter,  they  are 
descendants  of  an  early  pre-Malayan  immigration.  In  any  case^ 
though  regarded  by  the  Malays  as  aliens,  the  Dyaks  are  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  Malays.  For  themselves  they  have  no  general 
name;  but,  broken  as  they  are  into  numerous  tribes,  they  are 
distinguished  by  separate  tribal  names,  many  of  which  seem  to  be 
merely  those  of  the  rivers  on  which  their  setdements  are  situated. 
Sir  Harry  Keppel,  who  attempted  to  form  a  classification  of  the 
Dyaks  according  to  their  ethnographical  afi&nity,  divides  them 
into  five  principal  branches.  The  first  of  these,  which  he  calls  the 
north-western,  includes  the  natives  of  Sadong,  Sarawak,  Sambas, 
Landak,  Tayan,  Melionow  and  Sangow.  They  all  speak  the 
same  language,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  dependence  on  the 
Malay  princes.  The  second  branch,  which  is  called  emphatically 
the  Malayan  from  its  greater  retention  of  Malay  characteristics, 
occupies  the  north  coast  in  Banting,  Batang-Lupar,  Rejang  and 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  ELapuas.  To  the  third  or  Parian  branch 
belong  the  Dyaks  of  the  rivers  Kuti  and  Passir,  who  are  said  to 
speak  a  language  like  that  of  Macassar.  The  fourth  consists  of 
the  Beyadjoes,  who  are  settled  in  the  valley  of  the  Banjermassin; 
and  the  fifth  and  lowest  comprises  the  Manketans  and  Punans, 
who  are  still  nomadic  and  ignorant  of  agriculture. 

Physically  the  Dyaks  differ  little  from  the  Malays  except  in 
their  slimmer  figure,  lighter  colour,  more  prominent  nose  and 
higher  forehead.  In  disposition  they  are  as  cheerful  as  the 
Malay  is  morose.  The  typical  Dyak  is  rather  slightly  built,  but 
is  active  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  His  features 
are  distinctly  marked  and  often  well  formed.  The  forehead  is 
generally  high,  and  the  eyes  are  dark;  the  cheek-bones  are 
broad;  the  hair  is  black,  and  the  colour  of  the  skin  a  pure 
reddish  brown,  frequently,  in  the  female,  approaching  the  Chinese 
complexion.  The  beard  is  generally  scanty,  and  in  many  tribes 
the  men  pull  out  all  the  hair  of  the  face.  Both  sexes  file,  dye,  and 
sometimes  bore  holes  in  the  teeth  and  insert  gold  buttons.  In 
dress  there  is  considerable  variety,  great  alterations  having 
resulted  from  foreign  influence.  The  original  and  still  prevailing 
style  is  simple,  consisting  of  a  waistcloth,  generally  of  blue  cotton, 
for  the  men,  and  a  tight-fitting  petticoat  for  the  women,  who 
acquire  a  peculiar  mincing  gait  from  its  interference  with  their 
walking.  The  favourite  ornaments  of  both  sexes  are  brass  rings 
for  the  legs  and  arms,  hoops  of  rattan  decorated  in  various  ways, 
necklaces  of  white  and  black  beads,  and  crescent-shaped  ear-rings 
of  a  large  size.  The  lobes  of  the  ears  are  distended  sometimes 
nearly  to  the  shoulders  by  disks  of  metal  and  bits  of  stick. 
Tattooing  is  practised  by  most  of  the  tribes,  and  the  skulls  of 
infants  are  artificially  deformed.  The  men  usually  go  bare- 
headed, or  wear  a  bright-coloured  kerchief.  The  custom  of 
betel-chewing  being  most  universal,  the  betd-pouch  is  always 
worn  at  the  side.  The  weapons  in  use  are  a  curved  sword  and  a 
long  spear.  The  bow  is  unknown,  but  its  place  among  some 
tribes  is  partly  supplied  by  the  blowpipe,  in  the  boring  of  which 
they  show  great  skiU.  When  going  to  war  the  Dyak  wears  a 
strong  padded  jacket,  which  proves  no  bad  defence.  A  curious 
custom  among  some  tribes  is  the  imprisonment  of  yoimg  girls  for 
two  or  three  years  before  puberty,  during  which  time  they  are  not 
allowed  to  see  even  their  mothers. 

The  Dyak  is  decidedly  intelligent,  has  a  good  memory  and 
keen  powers  of  observation,  is  unsuspicious  and  hospitable,  and 
honest  and  truthful  to  a  striking  degree.  The  various  tribes 
differ  greatly  in  religious  ceremonies  and  beliefs.  They  have  no 
temples,  priests  or  regular  worship;  but  the  father  of  each 
family  performs  rites.  A  supreme  god,  Sang-Sang,  seems 
generally  acknowledged,  but  subordinate  deities  are  supposed  to 
watch  over  special  departments  of  the  world  and  human  affairs. 
Sacrifices  both  of  animab  and  fruits — ^and  in  some  cases  even  of 
human  beings — ^are  offered  to  appease  or  invoke  the  gods; 
divination  of  various  kinds  b  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 


deciding  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  any  emergency;  and 
criminals  are  subjected  to  the  ordeal  by  poison  or  otherwise. 
Offerings  are  made  to  the  dead  and  there  is  a  very  stroQg  belief  in 
the  existence  of  evil  spirits,  amd  all  kinds  of  calamities  and 
diseases  are  ascribed  to  their  malignity.  Thus  almost  the  whole 
medical  system  of  the  Dyaks  consists  in  the  application  oi 
appropriate  charms  or  the  offerings  of  conciliatory  sacrifices. 
Many  of  those  natives  who  have  had  much  intercourse  with  the 
Malays  have  adopted  a  kind  of  mongrel  Mahommedanism,  with  a 
mixture  of  Hindu  elements.  The  transmigration  of  souls  seems  to 
be  believed  in  by  some  tribes;  and  some  have  a  system  oi 
successive  heavens  rising  one  above  the  other  very  much  in  tlie 
style  of  the  Hindu  cosmogony.  In  the  treatment  of  their  dead 
much  variety  prevails;  they  are  sometimes  buried,  sometunes 
burned,  and  sometimes  devated  on  a  lofty  framework.  The 
Dyaks  have  no  exact  calculation  of  the  year,  and  simply  name  the 
months  first  month,  second  month,  and  so  on.  They  calculate 
the  time  of  day  by  the  height  of  the  sun,  and  if  asked  how  far 
distant  a  place  is  can  only  reply  by  showing  how  high  the  sun 
would  be  when  you  reached  it  if  you  set  out  in  the  morning. 

In  agriculture,  navigation,  and  manufactures  they  have  made 
some  progress.  In  a  few  districts  a  slight  sort  of  plough  is  used, 
but  the  usual  instrument  of  tillage  is  a  kind  of  cleaver.  Two 
crops,  one  of  rice  and  the  other  of  maize  or  vegetables,  are  taken, 
and  then  the  groimd  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  inland  Dyaks  collect  the  forest  products,  rattan, 
gutta-percha,  beeswax  and  edible  birds'  nests,  and  exchange 
them  tor  clothing  or  ornaments,  especially  brass  wire  or  brass 
guns  in  which  consists  the  wealth  of  every  chief.  They  spin  and 
weave  their  own  cotton,  and  dye  the  cloth  with  indigo  of  their 
own  growing.  Their  iron  and  steel  instruments  are  excellent, 
the  latter  far  surpassing  European  wares  in  strength  and  fineness 
of  edge.  Their  houses  are  neatly  built  of  bamboos,  and  raised 
on  piles  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground;  but  p^haps 
their  most  remarkable  constructive  effort  is  the  erection  of 
suspension  bridges  and  paths  over  rivers  and  along  the  front  of 
precipices,  in  which  they  display  a  boldness  and  ingenuity  that 
surprise  the  European  traveller.  In  the  centre  of  most  villages 
is  the  conuntmal  house  where  the  unmarried  men  live,  which 
serves  as  a  general  assembly  hall.  Some  have  a  circuit  of  no 
less  than  1000  ft.  One  on  the  banks  of  the  Lundi  was  600  ft. 
long  and  housed  400  persons. 

The  Dyaks  have  always  been  notorious  for  head-hunting,  a 
custom  which  has  now  been  largely  suppressed.  It  b  essentially 
a  religious  practice,  the  Dyak  seeking  a  consecration  for  every 
important  event  of  his  life  by  the  acquisition  of  one  or  more 
skulls.  A  child  is  believed  ill-fated  to  whose  mother  the  father 
has  not  at  its  birth  presented  skulls.  The  young  man  is  not 
admitted  to  fidl  tribal  rights,  nor  can  he  woo  a  bride  with  any 
hope  of  success,  until  he  has  a  skull  or  more  to  adorn  his  hut; 
a  chief's  authority  would  not  be  acknowledged  without  such 
trophies  of  his  prowess.  The  strictest  rules  govern  head-hunting ; 
a  period  of  fasting  and  confession,  of  isolation  in  a  taboo  hut, 
precedes  the  expedition,  for  which  the  Dyak  clothes  himself  in 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  puts  on  an  animal  mask.  The  Dyak 
curiously  enough  prefers  the  head  of  a  fellow-tribesman,  and  the 
hunt  is  usually  one  of  ambush  rather  than  of  open  combat. 
Among  some  tribes  it  was  not  sufficient  to  kill  the  victim.  He 
was  tortured  first,  his  body  sprinkled  with  his  own  blood,  and 
even  his  flesh  eaten  under  the  eyes  of  priests  and  priestesses 
who  presided  over  the  rites.  Skulls,  especially  those  of  enemies, 
were  held  in  great  veneration.  At  meals  the  choicest  morsds 
were  offered  them:  they  were  supplied  with  betel  and  tobacco: 
fulsome  compliments  and  prayers  for  success  in  battle  addressed 
to  them.  Head-hunting  at  one  time  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  race;  but  in  spite  of  their  reformation  in  this 
respect  the  Dyaks  are  not  on  the  increase,  a  fact  for  whidi 
A.  R.  Wallace  accounts  by  the  hard  life  the  women  lead  and  their 
consequent  slight  fecundity. 

The  Dyaks  speak  a  variety  of  dialects,  most  of  which  are  still 
very  slightly  known.  The  tribes  on  the  coast  have  adopted  a 
great  number  of  pure  Malay  words  into  conunon  use,  and  it  is 
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often  hard  to  ascertain  their  own  proper  synonyms.  The 
American  missionaries  have  investigated  the  dialects  of  the  west 
coast  (Landak,  &€.),  and  their  Rhenish  brethren  have  devoted 
their  attention  to  those  of  the  south,  into  one  of  which  (that  of 
Pulu  Petak)  a  complete  translation  of  the  Bible  has  been  made. 
Mr  Hardeland,  the  translator,  has  also  published  a  Dyak-German 
dictionary. 

DYCE»  ALEXANDER  (i  798-1 869),  English  dramatic  editor 
and  literary  historian,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of 
June  1 798.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  high  school 
of  his  native  dty,  he  became  a  student  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1819.  He  took  holy  orders,  and 
became  a  curate  at  Lantegloss,  in  Cornwall,  and  subsequently 
at  Nayland,  in  Suffolk;  in  1827  he  settled  in  London.  His  first 
books  were  Select  Translations  from  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  (182 1), 
an  edition  of  Collins  (1827),  and  Specimens  of  British  Poetesses 
(1825).  He  issued  annotated  editions  of  George  Peele,  Robert 
Greene,  John  Webster,  Thomas  Middleton,  Marlowe,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  with  lives  of  the  authors  and  much  illustrative 
matter.  He  completed,  in  1833,  an  edition  of  James  Shirley 
left  unfinished  by  WHliam  Gifford,  and  contributed  biographies 
of  Shakespeare,  Pope,  Akenside  and  Beattie  to  Pickering's 
Aldine  Poets.  He  also  edited  (i  836-1 838)  Richard  Bentley's 
works,  and  Specimens  of  British  Sonnets  (1833).  His  carefully 
revised  edition  of  John  Skelton,  which  appeared  in  1843,  did 
much  to  revive  interest  in  that  trenchant  satirist.  In  1857  his 
edition  of  Shakespeare  was  published  by  Moxon;  and  the  second 
edition,  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  one,  was  issued  by 
Chapman  &  Hall  in  1866.  He  also  published  Remarks  on 
Collier's  and  Knight's  EdiUans  of  Shakespeare  (1844);  A  Few 
Notes  on  Shakespeare  (1853);  and  Strictures  on  Collier's  new 
Edition  of  Shakespeare  (1859),  a  contribution  to  the  Collier 
controversy  (see  Collier,  John  Payne),  which  ended  a  long 
friendship  between  the  two  scholars.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  several  literary  societies,  and  undertook  the  publica- 
tion of  Kempe's  Nine  Days*  Wonder  for  the  Camden  Society; 
and  the  old  plays  of  Timon  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  published 
by  him  for  the  Shakespeare  Society.  He  was  associated  with 
Halliwell-PhiUips,  John  Payne  Collier  and  Thomas  Wright  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Percy  Society,  for  publishing  old 
English  poetry.  Dyce  also  issued  Recollections  of  the  Table  Talk 
of  Samuel  Rogers  (1856).  He  died  on  the  15th  of  May  1869. 
He  had  collected  a  valuable  library,  containing  amongst  other 
treasures  many  rare  Elizabethan  books,  and  this  collection  he 
bequeathed  to  the  South  Kensington  Museimi.  He  displayed 
untiring  industry,  abundant  learning,  and  admirable  critical 
acumen  in  his  editions  of  the  old  English  poets.  His  wide 
reading  in  Elizabethan  literature  enabled  him  to  explain  much 
that  was  formerly  obscure  in  Shakespeare;  while  his  sound 
judgment  was  a  check  to  extravagance  in  emendation.  While 
preserving  all  that  was  valuable  in  former  editions,  Dyce  added 
much  fresh  matter.  His  Glossary,  a  large  voliune  of  500  pages, 
was  the  most  exhaustive  that  had  appeared. 

DYCE,  WILUAM  (1806-1864),  British  painter,  was  bom  in 
Aberdeen,  where  his  father,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  was 
a  physician  of  some  repute.  He  attended  Marischal  College, 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  destined 
for  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Showing  a  turn  for  design 
instead,  he  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy 
in  Edinburgh,  then  as  a  probationer  (not  a  full  student)  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London,  and  thence,  in  1825,  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  spent  nine  months.  He  returned  to  Aberdeen 
in  1826,  and  painted  several  pictures;  one  of  these,  '*  Bacchus 
nursed  by  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,"  was  exhibited  in  1827.  In  the 
autimm  of  that  year  he  went  back  to  Italy,  showing  from  the 
first  a  strong  sympathy  with  the  earlier  masters  of  the  Florentine 
and  allied  schools.  A  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  which  he  painted 
in  Rome  in  1828  was  much  noticed  by  Overbeck  and  other 
foreign  artists.  In  1829  Dyce  settled  in  Edinburgh,  taking  at 
once  a  good  rank  in  his  profession,  and  showing  considerable 
versatility  in  subject-matter.  Portrait-painting  for  some  years 
occupied  much  of  his  time;  and  he  was  particularly  prized  for 


likenesses  of  ladies  and  children.  In  February  1837  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  school  of  design  of  the  Board  of  Manu- 
factures, Edinbiu'gh.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  management  of  schools  of  this  description,  which  led 
to  his  transfer  from  Edinburgh,  after  eighteen  months'  service 
there,  to  London,  as  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the  then 
recently  established  school  of  design  at  Somerset  House.  Dyce 
was  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  continent  to  examine  the 
organization  of  foreign  schools;  and  a  report  which  he  eventually 
printed,  1840,  led  to  a  remodelling  of  the  London  establishment. 
In  1842  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  coimdl  and  inspector  of 
provincial  schools,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in  1844.  In  this 
latter  year,  being  appointed  professor  of  fine  art  in  King's  College, 
London,  he  delivered  a  remarkable  lecture,  The  Theory  of  the 
Pine  Arts.  In  1835  he  had  been  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy;  this  honour  he  relinquished  upon  settling 
in  London,  and  he  was  then  made  an  honorary  R.S.A.  In  1844 
he  became  an  associate,  in  1848  a  full  member,  of  the  London 
Royal  Academy;  he  also  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  active  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  it  is  said  that  his  tongue  was  the  dread  of 
the  urbane  President,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  for  Dyce  was  keen 
in  speech  as  in  visage;  it  was  on  his  proposal  that  the  class  of 
retired  Academicians  was  established.  In  January  1850  Dyce 
married  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  James  Brand,  of  Bedford  Hill, 
Surrey.  He  died  at  Streatham  on  the  14th  of  February  1864, 
leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Dyce  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  of  British 
painters — one  of  the  highest  in  aim,  and  most  consistently  self- 
respecting  in  workmanship.  His  finest  productions,  the  frescoes 
in  the  robing-room  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  did  honour  to 
the  country  and  time  which  produced  them.  Generally,  however, 
there  is  in  Dyce's  work  more  of  earnestness,  right  conception, 
and  grave,  sensitive,  but  rather  restricted  powers  of  realization, 
than  of  authentic  greatness.  He  has  elevation,  draughtsmanship, 
expression,  and  on  occasion  fine  colour;  along  with  all  these, 
a  certain  leaning  on  precedent,  and  castigated  semi-convention- 
alized type  of  form  and  treatment,  which  bespeak  rather  the 
scholarly  than  the  originating  mind  in  art.  The  following  are 
among  his  principal  or  most  interesting  works  (oil  pictures, 
unless  otherwise  stated).  1829:  '^The  Daughters  of  Jethro 
defended  by  Moses";  "Puck."  1830:  "The  Golden  Age"; 
'^  The  Infant  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  "  (now  in  the 
National  Gallery,  Edinburgh);  "  Christ  crowned  with  Thorns." 
1835:  "A  Dead  Christ"  (large  Itmette  altarpiece).  1836: 
"  The  Descent  of  Venus,"  from  Ben  Jonson's  Triumph  of  Love; 
"  The  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  prize  cartoon  in  tempera  for 
tapestry  (National  Gallery,  Edinburgh).  1837:  "  Francesca  da 
Rimini  "  (National  Gallery,  Edinburgh).  1838,  and  again  1846: 
"  The  Madonna  and  Child."  1839:  "  Dunstan  separating  Edwy 
and  Elgiva."  1844: "  Joash  shooting  the  Arrow  of  Deliverance  " 
(the  finest  perhaps  of  the  oil-paintings).  1850:  "  The  Meeting 
of  Jacob  and  Rachel."  1851:  "  ELing  Lear  and  the  Fool  in 
the  Storm."  1855:  "  Christabel."  1857:  "  Titian's  first  essay 
in  Colouring."  1859:  "The  Good  Shepherd."  i86o:  "St 
John  bringing  Home  his  Adopted  Mother  ";  "  Pegwell  Bay  " 
(a  coast  scene  of  remarkably  minute  detail,  showing  the  painter's 
partial  adhesion  to  the  "  pre-Raphaelite  "  movement).  1861: 
"  George  Herbert  at  Bemerton."  Dyce  executed  some  excellent 
cartoons  for  stained  glass: — that  for  the  choristers'  window, 
Ely  Cathedral,  and  that  for  a  vast  window  at  Alnwick  in  memory 
of  a  duke  of  Northumberland;  the  design  of  "  Paul  rejected  by 
the  Jews,"  now  at  South  Kensington,  belongs  to  the  latter.  In 
fresco-painting  his  first  work  appears  to  have  been  the  "  Con- 
secration of  Archbishop  Parker,"  painted  in  Lambeth  palace. 
In  one  of  the  Westminster  Hall  competitions  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  displayed  two  heads  from  this 
composition;  and  it  is  related  that  the  great  German  fresco- 
painter  Cornelius,  who  had  come  over  to  England  to  give  advice, 
with  a  prospect  of  himself  taking  the  chief  direction  of  the 
pictorial  scheme,  told  the  prince  consort  frankly  that  the  English 
ought  not  to  be  asking  for  him,  when  they  had  such  a  painter  of 
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their  own  as  Mr  Dyce.  The  cartoon  by  Dyce  of  the  "  Baptism 
of  Ethdbert  "  was  approved  and  commissioned  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  is  the  first  of  the  works  done  there,  1846,  in  fresco. 
In  1848  he  began  his  great  frescoes  in  the  Robing-room — subjects 
from  the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  exhibiting  chivalric  virtue. 
The  whole  room  was  to  have  been  finished  in  eight  years;  but 
ill-health  and  other  vexations  tranunelled  the  artist,  and  the 
series  remains  imcompleted.  The  largest  picture  figures  "  Hos- 
pitality, the  admission  of  Sir  Tristram  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Round  Table."  Then  follow—"  Religion,"  the  Vision  of 
Sir  Galahad  and  his  Companions;  "  Generosity,"  Arthur 
unhorsed,  and  spared  by  the  Victor;  "  Courtesy,"  Sir  Tristram 
harping  to  la  Bdle  Yseult;  "  Mercy,"  Sir  Gawaine's  Vow.  The 
frescoes  of  sacred  subjects  in  All  Saints'  church,  Margaret  Street, 
London;  of  **  Comus,"  in  the  summer-house  of  Buckingham 
Palace;  and  of  "  Neptiuie  and  Britannia,"  at  Osborne  House, 
are  also  by  this  painter. 

Dyce  was  an  elegant  scholar  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  1828 
he  obtained  the  Blackwell  prize  at  Aberdeen  for  an  essay  on 
animal  magnetism.  In  1843- 1844  ^^  published  an  edition  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  dissertation  on  Gregorian 
music,  and  its  adaptation  to  English  words.  He  founded  the 
Motett  Society,  for  revival  of  ancient  church-music,  was  a  fine 
organist,  and  composed  a  "  non  nobis  "  which  has  appropriately 
been  sung  at  Royal  Academy  banquets.  His  last  considerable 
writing  relating  to  his  own  art  was  published  in  1853,  The 
National  Gallery:  its  Formation  and  Management. 

See  Redgrave's  Dictionary  of  Artists  (1878),  and  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  (W.  M.  R.) 

DYEING  (O.  Eng.  dedgian,  dedh;  Mid.  Eng.  deyen),  the  art  of 
colouring  textile  and  other  materials  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
colours  will  not  be  readily  removed  by  those  influences  to  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  submitted — e.g.  washing,  rubbing,  light,  &c. 
The  materials  usually  dyed  are  those  made  from  the  textile  fibres, 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  &c.,  and  intended  for  clothing  or  decoration; 
but  in  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  straw,  fiu*,  leather, 
paper,  &c. 

The  art  of  dyeing  dates  from  prehistoric  times,  and  its  practice 
probably  began  with  the  first  dawn  of  civilization.  Although  we 
MMM^  -t-  t  cannot  trace  the  successive  stages  of  its  development 
akfieh.  from  the  beginmng,  we  may  suppose  they  were  some- 
what similar  to  those  witnessed  among  certain  un- 
civilized tribes  to-day — e.g,  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  At  first 
the  dyes  were  probably  mere  fugitive  stains  obtained  by  means  of 
the  juices  of  frmts,  and  the  decoctions  of  flowers,  leaves,  barks  and 
roots;  but  in  course  of  time  methods  were  discovered,  with  the 
aid  of  certain  kinds  of  earth  and  mud  containing  alumina  or  iron, 
whereby  the  stains  could  be  rendered  permanent,  and  then  it  was 
that  the  true  art  of  dyeing  began.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dyeing 
was,  in  the  early  period  of  its  history,  a  home  industry  practised 
by  the  women  of  the  household,  along  ^ith  the  sister  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  for  the  purpose  of  embellishing  the 
materials  manufactured  for  clothing. 

Historical  evidence  shows  that  already  at  a  remote  period  a 
high  state  of  civilization  existed  in  Persia,  India,  and  China,  and 
the  belief  is  well  founded  that  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing  have 
been  practised  in  these  countries  during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 
In  early  times  the  products  and  manufactures  of  India  were 
highly  prized  throughout  Southern  Asia,  and  in  due  course  they 
were  introduced  by  Arabian  merchants  to  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
with  which  coimtries  commercial  intercourse,  by  way  of  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  seems  to  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  Eventually  the  Egyptians  themselves  began  to 
practise  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  printing,  utilizing  no  doubt  both 
the  knowledge  and  the  materials  derived  from  India.  Pliny  the 
historian  has  left  us  a  brief  record  of  the  methods  employed  in 
Egypt  during  the  first  century,  as  well  as  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dye 
celebrated  already  1000  B.C.,  while  the  chemical  examination  of 
mummy  cloths  by  Thomson  and  Schunck  testifies  to  the  use  by 
the  Egyptian  dyers  of  indigo  and  madder.  The  Phoenician  and 
Alexandrian  merchants  imported  drugs  and  dyestuffs  into  Greece, 
but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  methods  of  dyeing  pursued  by 


the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  such  knowledge  as  they  possessed 
seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  lost  during  the  stormy  period 
of  barbarism  reigning  in  Europe  diuring  the  5th  and  succeed- 
ing centuries.  In  Italy,  however,  some  remnants  of  the  art 
fortunately  survived  these  troublous  times,  and  the  importation 
of  Oriental  products  by  the  Venetian  merchants  about  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  helped  to  revive  the  industry. 
From  this  time  rapid  progress  was  made,  and  the  dyers  formed 
important  guilds  in  Florence,  Venice  and  other  cities.  It  was 
about  this  time,  too,  that  a  Florentine  named  Rucellai  redis- 
covered the  method  of  making  the  purple  dye  orchil  from 
certain  lichens  of  Asia  Minor.  In  1429  there  was  published  at 
Venice,  under  the  title  of  Mariegola  ddV  arte  de  tenlori,  the  first 
European  book  on  dyeing,  which  contained  a  collection  of  the 
various  processes  in  use  at  the  time.  From  Italy  a  knowledge  of 
dyeing  gradually  extended  to  Germany,  France  and  Flanders, 
and  it  was  from  the  latter  country  that  the  English  king  Edward 
III.  procured  dyers  for  England,  a  Dyers'  Company  being  in- 
corporated in  1472  in  the  city  of  London. 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  industry  of  dyeing  by  the 
discovery  of  America  in  1492,  as  well  as  by  the  opening  up  of  the 
way  to  the  East  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1498.  A 
number  of  new  dyestuffs  were  now  introduced,  and  the  dyewood 
trade  was  transferred  from  Italy  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  the 
East  Indian  products  now  came  direct  to  Europe  round  the  Cape 
instead  of  by  the  old  trade  routes  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor. 
Eastern  art-fabrics  were  introduced  in  increasing  quantity,  and 
with  them  came  also  information  as  to  the  methods  of  their 
production.  In  Europe  itself  the  cultivation  of  dye-plants 
gradually  received  more  and  more  attention,  and  both  woad  and 
madder  began  to  be  cultivated,  about  1507,  in  France,  Germany 
and  Holland.  Under  the  influence  of  Spain  the  Dutch  largely 
developed  their  industries  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
dyeing.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  first  arrival  in  Mexico  (1518), 
noticed  the  employment  of  the  red  dyestuff  cochineal  by  the 
natives,  and  at  once  imported  it  to  Eiu*ope,  where  an  increasing 
demand  for  the  new  colouring  matter  gradually  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  century.  A  further  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade 
by  the  Dutch  chemist  Drebbel's  accidental  discovery,  in  1630,  of 
the  method  of  dyeing  a  brilliant  scarlet  on  wool  by  means  of 
cochineal  and  tin  solutions.  The  secret  was  soon  communicated 
to  other  dyers,  and  the  new  scarlet  was  dyed  as  a  speciality  at  the 
Gobelin  dyeworks  in  Paris,  and  some  time  later  (1643)  ^^  & 
dyeworks  in  Bow,  near  London. 

In  1662  the  newly  established  Ro3ral  Society  in  London  took  a 
useful  step  in  advancing  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  in  order  to 
inform  and  assist  practical  dyers,  caused  the  publication  of  the 
first  original  accoimt,  in  the  English  language,  of  the  methods 
employed  in  dyeing,  entitled  "  An  apparatus  to  the  history  of  the 
common  practices  of  Dyeing."  Ten  years  later  the  French 
Minister  Colbert  sought  to  improve  as  well  as  control  the  opera- 
tions of  dyeing,  by  publishing  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  use  of 
the  woollen  dyers  and  manufactiu*ers  in  France.  From  this  time, 
too,  a  succession  of  eminent  chemists  were  appointed  by  the 
French  government  to  devote  some  of  their  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  industrial  arts,  including  dyeing,  with  a  view  to  their 
progress  and  improvement.  Dufay,  Hellot,  Macquer,  Berthollet, 
Roard  and  Chevreul  (i 700-1825)  aU  rendered  excellent  service  to 
the  art,  by  investigating  the  chemical  principles  of  dyeing,  by 
publishing  accoimts  of  the  various  processes  in  vogue,  by  examin- 
ing the  nature  and  properties  of  the  dyestuffs  employed,  and  by 
explaining  the  cause  of  the  several  phenomena  connected  with 
dyeing.  With  the  advent  of  the  i8th  century,  certain  old 
prejudices  against  the  use  of  foreign  dyewoods  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  very  rapid  progress  was  made  owing  to  the  birth 
of  the  modem  chemistry  and  the  discovery  of  several  usefid 
chemical  products  and  processes — e.g.  Prussian  Blue  (17 10), 
Saxony  Blue  or  Indigo  Extract  (1740),  sulphuric  acid  (1774), 
murexide  (1776),  picric  add  (1788),  carbonate  of  soda  (1793), 
bleaching  powder  (1798).  Experiments  on  the  practical  side  of 
bleaching  and  dyeing  were  made  during  this  period,  in  England 
by  Thomas  Henry,  Home  and  Bancroft,  and  in  France  by 
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D&mbourney,  Gonfrevflle  and  others,  each  of  whom  has  left 
interesting  records  of  his  work. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  natural  dyestuffs 
alone,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  at  the  command  of  the  dyer. 
But  already  in  the  year  1834  the  German  chemist  Runge  noticed 
that  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  distilling  coal-tar,  namely, 
aniline,  gave  a  bright  blue  coloration  under  the  influence  of 
bleaching  powder.  No  useful  colouring  matter,  however,  was 
obtained  from  this  product,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the  English 
chemist  Sir  W.  H.  Perkin  to  prepare  the  first  aniline  dye,  namely, 
the  purple  colouring  matter  Mauve  (1856).  The  discovery  of 
other  brilliant  aniline  dyestuffs  followed  in  rapid  succession,  and 
the  dyer  was  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  furnished  with  Magenta, 
Aniline  Blue,  Hofmann's  Violet,  Iodine  Green,  Bismarck  Brown, 
Aniline  Black,  &c.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the  products 
of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of 
them  are  found  to  be  specially  suitable  for  the  preparation  of 
colouring  matters.  Such,  for  example,  are  benzene,  naphthalene 
and  anthracene,  from  each  of  which  distinct  series  of  colouring 
matters  are  derived.  In  1869  the  German  chemists  Graebe  and 
Liebermann  succeeded  in  preparing  Alizarin,  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  madder-root,  from  the  coal-tar  product  anthracene,  a 
discovery  which  is  of  the  greatest  historical  interest,  since  it  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  artificial  production  of  a  vegetable 
dyestuff.  Another  notable  discovery  is  that  of  artificial  Indigo 
by  Baeyer  in  1878.  Since  1856,  indeed,  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  chemists  has  been  busily  engaged  in  pxursuing  scientific 
investigations  with  the  view  of  preparing  new  colouring  matters 
from  coal-tar  products,  and  of  these  a  few  typical  colours,  with 
the  dates  of  their  discovery,  may  be  mentioned:  Cachou  de 
Laval  (1873);  Eosin  (1874);  Alizarin  Blue  (1877);  Xylidine 
Scarlet  (1878);  Biebrich  Scarlet  (1879);  Congo  Red  (1884); 
Pnmuline  Red  (1887);  Rhodamine  (1887);  Paranitraniline 
Red  (1889);  Alizarin  Bordeaux  (1890);  Alizarin  Green  (1895). 
At  the  present  time  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  dyer 
is  furnished  with  quite  an  embarrassing  number  of  coal-tar 
dyestuffs  which  are  capable  of  producing  every  variety  of  colour 
possessing  the  most  diverse  properties.  Many  of  the  colours 
produced  are  fugitive,  but  a  considerable  number  are  permanent 
and  withstand  various  influences,  so  that  the  general  result  for 
some  years  has  been  the  gradual  displacement  of  the  older 
natural  dyestuffs  by  the  newer  coal-tar  colours. 

During  this  period  of  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  chemist, 
the  mechanical  engineer  has  been  actively  engaged  in  devising 
machines  suitable  for  carrying  out,  with  a  minimum  of  manual 
labour,  all  the  various  operations  connected  with  dyeing.  This 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  into  the  dyeing  trade  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  better  work,  it  has  effected  con- 
siderable economy,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  important  feature 
in  modern  dyeing. 

The  art  of  dyeing  is  a  branch  of  applied  chemistry  in  which 
the  dyer  is  continually  making  use  of  chemical  and  physical 
principles  in  order  to  bring  about  a  permanent  union 
between  the  material  to  be  dyed  and  the  colouring 
matter  applied.  If  cotton  or  wool  is  boiled  in  water 
containing  finely  powdered  charcoal,  or  other  insoluble  coloured 
powder,  the  material  is  not  dyed,  but  merely  soiled  or  stained. 
This  staining  is  entirely  due  to  the  entanglement  of  the  coloured 
powder  by  the  rough  surface  of  the  fibre,  and  a  vigorous  washing 
and  rubbing  suffices  to  remove  all  but  mere  traces  of  the  colour. 
True  dyeing  can  only  result  when  the  colouring  matter  is  pre- 
sented to  the  fibre  in  a  soluble  condition,  and  is  then,  by  some 
means  or  other,  rendered  insoluble  while  it  is  absorbed  by,  or  is 
in  direct  contact  with,  the  fibre.  There  must  always  be  some 
marked  physical  or  chemical  affinity  existing  between  fibre  and 
colouring  matter,  and  this  depends  upon  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  both.  It  is  well  known  that  the  typical 
fibres,  wool,  silk  and  cotton,  behave  very  differently  towards 
the  solution  of  any  given  colouring  matter,  and  that  the  method 
of  dyeing  employed  varies  with  each  fibre.  As  a  general  rule 
wool  has  the  greatest  attraction  for  colouring  matters,  and  dyes 
most  readily;  cotton  has  the  least  attraction,  while  silk  occupies 
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in  this  respect  an  intermediate  position.  These  differences  may 
be  to  some  extent  due  to  differences  of  physical  structure  in 
the  fibres,  but  they  are  mainly  due  to  their  different  chemical 
composition. 

On  the  otha:  hand,  a  given  fibre,  e,g,  cotton,  behaves  quite 
differently  in  dyeing  towards  various  colomring  matters.  Some 
of  these  are  not  at  all  attracted  by  it,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
used  as  dyestuffs  for  cotton.  For  others  cotton  exhibits  a  marked 
attraction,  so  that  it  is  readily  dyed  by  mere  steeping  in  a  hot 
solution  of  the  colouring  matter.  Again,  for  other  colouring 
matters  cotton  has  little  or  no  attraction,  and  cannot  be  dyed 
with  them  until  it  has  been  previously  impregnated  or  prepared 
with  a  metallic  salt,  tannic  acid  or  some  other  agent  which  is 
capable  of  combining  with  the  colouring  matter  and  precipitating 
it  as  an  insoluble  coloured  compound  within  or  upon  the  fibre. 
Such  differences  of  behaviour  are  to  be  ascribed  to  differences 
in  the  chemical  constitution  or  atonuc  arrangement  of  the  various 
colouring  matters. 

In  the  case  of  the  coal-tar  colours  we  are,  for  the  most  part, 
well  acquainted  with  their  chemical  constitution,  and  in  accord^ 
ance  with  this  knowledge  the  chemist  has  arranged  OawMUh 
them  in  the  following  groups.* — (i)  Nitro  Colours,  cmtkutot 
(2)  Azo  Colours,  including  Amido-azo,  Oxy-azo,  coioaHng 
Tetrazo  and  Polyazo  Colours.   (3)  Hydrazone  Colours.     "•^'* 

(4)  Oxy-quinone  Colours,  including  Quinone-oxime  Colours. 

(5)  Diphenylmethane  and  Triphenylmethane  Colours,  includ- 
ing Rosaniline,  Rosolic  acid  and  Phthaleine  Colours.  (6) 
Quinoneimide  Colours,  including  Indamine,  Indophenol,  Thia- 
zime,  Thiazone,  Oxazime,  Oxazone,  Azine,  Induline,  Quinoxa- 
line  and  Fluorindine  Colours.  (7)  Aniline  Black.  (8)  Quinoline 
and  Acridine  Colours.  (9)  Thiazol  Colours.  (10)  Oxy-ketone, 
Xanthone,  Flavone  and  Cumarine  Colours.  (11)  Indigo.  (12) 
Colours  of  unknown  constitution. 

This  arrangement  of  the  colouring  matters  in  natural  chemical 
groups  is  well  suited  for  the  requirements  of  the  chemist,  but 
another  classification  is  that  based  on  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion in  dyeing.  This  is  much  simpler  than  the  previous  one, 
and  being  better  adapted  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  dyer, 
as  well  as  for  explaining  the  various  methods  of  dyeing,  it  is 
preferred  for  this  article.  According  to  this  arrangement 
colouring  matters  are  classified  under  the  following  groups: — 
(i)  Acid  Colours,  (2)  Basic  Colours.  (3)  Direa  Colours,  (4) 
Developed  Colours,  (5)  Mordant  Colours,  (6)  Miscellaneous 
Colours.  (7)  Minwal  Colours,  It  is  well  to  state  that  there  is 
no  sharp  line  of  division  between  some  of  these  groups,  for  many 
colours  are  applicable  by  more  than  one  method,  and  might 
quite  well  be  placed  in  two,  or  even  three,  of  the  above  groups. 
This  may  be  due  either  to  the  kind  of  fibre  to  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  to  be  appbed,  or  to  certain  details  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  latter  which  give  it  a  twofold  character. 

Acid  Colours. — ^These  dyestuffs  are  so  called  because  they  dye 
the  animal  fibres  wool  and  silk  in  an  acid  bath;  they  do  not  dye 
cotton.  From  a  chemical  point  of  view  the  colouring  matters 
themselves  are  of  an  acid  character,  this  being  due  to  the  presence 
in  the  molecule  of  nitro  (NOO  or  sulphonic  acid  (HSOi)  groups. 
According  to  their  origin  and  constitution  they  may  be  distin- 
guished as  nitro  compounds,  sulphonated  azo  compounds  and 
sulphonated  basic  colours.  The  acid  colours  are  usually  sold  in 
the  form  of  their  alkali  salts,  as  variously  coloured  powders  soluble 
in  water.  For  the  alkali  salts  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  wool 
and  silk  have^  little  or  no  affinity,  but  dyeing  rapidly  occurs  if  the 
solution  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  whereby  the  colour-acid  is 
liberated.  This  addition  of  acid,  however,  is  necessary  not  only  to 
set  free  the  colour-add  of  the  dyestuff,  but  also  to  alter  partially 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  fibre,  and  thus  render  it  capable 
of  uniting  more  readily  with  the  free  colour-acid.  It  has  been 
shown,  namely,  that  if  wool  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling- water  till  free  from  acid, 
it  acquires  the  property  of  being  dyed  with  acid  colours  even  in 
neutral  solution.  By  this  treatment  a  portion  of  the  wool  substance 
is  converted  into  so-called  lanuginic  acid,  which  has  a  strong  at- 
traction for  the  colour-acid  of  the  dyestuff,  with  which  it  forms  an 
insoluble  coloured  compound.  For  dyefng  wool,  the  general  rule  is 
to  charge  the  dyebath  with  the  amount  of  dyestuff  necessary  to  give 
the  required  colour,  say  from  J  to  2  or  6%  on  the  weight  of  wool 
employed,  along  with  10%  sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's  salt)  and 
4%  sulphuric  acid  (1-84  sp.  gr.).     The  woollen  material  is  then 
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introduced  and  continually  handled  or  moved  about  in  the  solution, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling 
point  in  the  course  of  |  to  i  hour;  after  boiling  for  i  to  }  hour  longer, 
the  operation  is  complete,  and  the  material  is  washed  and  dried. 

In  practice,  modincations  of  this  normal  process  may  be  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  ensure  the  dyeing  of  an  even  colour,  ».e.  free 
from  such  irregularities  as  cloudiness,  streaks,  &c.,  which  may  be 
due  to  the  qusuity  of  the  material  or  to  the  special  properties  of 
the  acid  colour  employed.  Materials  of  a  firm,  close  texture,  also 
the  existence  of  a  strong  affinity  between  fibre  and  colouring 
matter,  do  not  generally  lend  themselves  to  the  dyeing  of  even 
colours,  or  to  a  satisfactory  penetration  of  the  material.  Some  acid 
colours  dye  even  colours  without  any  difficulty;  others,  however, 
do  not.  The  addition  of  sodium  sulphate  to  the  dyebath  exerts 
a  restraining  action;  the  dyeing  therefore  proceeds  more  slowly  and 
regularly,  and  a  more  eaual  distribution  and  better  absorption 
of  the  colouring  matter  taJces  place.  Other  devices  to  obtain  even 
colours  are:  the  use  of  old  aye-liquors,  a  diminished  amount  of 
add,  the  employment  of  weaker  adds,  e.g.  acetic  or  formic  acid  or 
ammonium  acetate,  and  the  entering  <»  the  material  at  a  low 
temperature. 

In  the  application  of  so-called  Alkali  Blue  the  process  of  dyeing 
in  an  add  bath  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the  colour- 
add  in  an  add  solution.  Wool  and  silk,  however,  possess  an  affinity 
for  the  alkali  salt  of  the  colouring  matter  in  neutral  or  alkaline 
solution,  hence  these  fibres  are  dyed  with  the  addition  of  about 
5%  borax;  the  material  acquires  only  a  pale  colour,  that  of  the 
alkali  salt,  in  this  dyebath,  but  by  passing  the  washed  material 
into  a  cold  or  tepid  dilute  solution  ot  sulphuric  acid  a  full  bright  blue 
colour  is  developed,  due  to  the  liberation  of  the  colour-add  within 
the  fibre.  In  the  case  of  other  add  colours,  e.g.  Chromotrope, 
Chrome  Brown,  Chromogen,  Alizarin  Yellow,  &c,  the  dydng^  in  an 
add  bath  is  followed  by  a  treatment  with  a  boiling  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potash,  alum,  or  chromium  fluoride,  whereby  the 
colouring  matter  on  the  fibre  is  changed  into  insoluble  oxidation 
products  or  colour-lakes.  Thu  operation  of  developing  or  fixing 
the  colour  is  effected  either  in  the  same  bath  at  the  end  of  the  dyeing 
operation,  or  in  a  separate  bath.  See  also  Artificial  Mordant  Colours. 

When  dydng[  witn  certain  add  colours,  e,g.  Eosine,  Phloxine  and 
other  allie<l  bright  pink  colouring  matters  derived  from  resorcin, 
the  use  of  sulphuric  add  as  an  assistant  must  be  avoided,  since  the 
colours  would  thereby  be  rendered  paler  and  duller,  and  only  acetic 
add  must  be  employed. 

The  properties  of  the  dyes  obtained  with  the  add  colours  are 
extremely  varied.  Many  are  fugitive  to  light;  on  the  other  hand, 
many  are  satisfactorily  fast,  some  even  odng  very  fast  in  this 
respect.  As  a  rule,  they  do  not  withstand  the  operations  of  milling 
and  scouring  very  well,  hence  acid  colours  are  generally  unsuitable 
for  tweed  yams  or  for  loose  wool.  They  are  lar^ly  employed, 
however,  in  dyeing  other  varieties  of  woollen  )ram,  silk  yam,  union 
fabrics,  dress  materials,  leather,  &c.  Previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  coal-tar  colours  very  few  add  colours  were  known,  the  most 
important  one  being  Indigo  Extract.  Prussian  Blue  as  applied  to 
wool  may  also  be  regardedas  belonging  to  this  class,  also  the  purple 
dyestuff  known  as  Orchil  or  Cudbear. 

The  following  list  indudes  some  of  the  more  important  add 
colours  now  in  use,  arranged  according  to  the  colour  they  yield  in 
dyeing: — 

Red. — ^Wool  scarlet,  brilliant  scarlet,  erythrine,  crocein  scarlet, 
brilliant  crocein,  vioiamine  G,  scarlet  ^R,  crystal  scarlet,  newcoccine, 
chromotrope  2R,  azo  add  magenta,  Victoria  scarlet,  s^lidine  scariet. 
Palatine  scarlet,  Biebrich  scarlet,  pyrotine,  orchil  reef,  Bordeaux  B, 
milling  red,  azo  carmine,  add  magenta,  fast  add  violet  A  2R, 
naphthylamine  red,  fast  red,  claret  red,  eosine,  erythrosine,  rose 
Bengale,  phloxine,  cyanosine,  cloth  red,  lanafuchsine,  rosinduline, 
erio  carmine. 

Orange. — Diphenylamine  orange,  methyl  orange,  naphthol  orange, 
crocein  orange,  briluant  orange,  orange  G,  orange  N^  mandarin  G  K. 

Yellow. — Picric  add,  naphthol  yellow  S,  fast  yellow,  brilliant 
yellow  S,  azoflavine,  metanil  yellow,  resorcine  yellow,  tartrazine, 
quinoline  yellow,  inilling  yellow,  azo  yellow,  Victoria  yellow, 
brilliant  yellow  S,  dtronine,  Indian  yellow. 

Green. — Acid  green,  guinea  fijeen,  fast^een,  patent  green,  cyanol 
green,  erio  ereen,  brilliant  add  green  6  G. 

Blue. — ^Alkali  blue,  soluble  blue,  opal  blue,  methyl  blue,  Hochst 
new  blue,  patent  blue,  ketone  blue,  cyanine,  thiocarmine,  fast  blue, 
induline,  vioiamine  3  B,  azo  acid  blue,  wool  blue,  indigo  extract, 
erio  glaudne,  erio  cyanine,  erio  blue,  lanacyl  blue,  sulphon-azurine, 
sulphon-cyanine. 

Violet. — Acid  violet,  red  violet,  regina  violet,  formyl  violet, 
vioiamine  B,  fast  violet,  azo  add  violet,  erio  violet,  lanacyl  violet. 

Brown. — ^Fast  brown,  naphthylamine  brown,  acid  brown,  resorcine 
brown,  azo  brown,  chrome  brown,  chromogene. 

Black. — Naphthol  black,  azo  black,  wool  black,  naphthylamine 
black,  jet  black,  anthracite  black,  Victoria  black,  azo  acid  black, 
brilliant  black,  union  black,  brilliant  black  B. 

Basic  Colours. — These  colouring  matters  are  the  salts  of  organic 
colour-bases,  their  name  bdng  derived  from  the  fact  that  their 
dydng  power  resides  entirely  in  the  basic  part  of  the  salt.  In  the 
free  state  the  bases  are  colourless  and  insoluble,  but  in  combination 


with  acids  they  form  salts  which  are  cdomed  and  for  the  moM 
part  soluble  in  water.  They  are  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  powder 
or  crystals,  the  latter  exhibiting  frequently  a  beautiful  metalHc 
lustre.  Wool  and  silk  are  dyed  in  a  neutral  bath,  i.e.  without  any 
addition,  the  material  not  requiring  any  previous  preparation. 
During  the  dydng  operation  the  animal  fibres  appear  to  play  the  part 
of  an  add,  for  they  decompose  the  colouring  matter  and  unite  with 
the  colour-base  to  form  an  insoluble  coloured  salt  or  lake,  whSk  the 
add  of  the  colouring  matter  is  liberated  and  remains  in  solution. 
Although,  as  a  rule,  a  neutral  dyebath  is  employed  in  dyeing  wool, 
a  slight  addition  (2  %)  of  soap  is  sometimes  made  in  order  to  give 
a  bnghter  colour,  while  in  other  cases,  e.^.  with  Victoria  Blue,  the 
dyebath  must  of  necessity  be  made  distinctly  add  with  acetic  or 
sulphuric  add.  Silk  is  usually  dyed  in  a  bath  containing  "  boiled-off 
liquor  *[  (i.e.  the  spent  soap-liquor  from  the  operation  of  aooniiag) 
neutralized  or  slightly  acidified  with  acetic  or  tartaric  add.  For 
a  full  colour  use  2  or  3  %  colouring  matter,  enter  the  wool  at  a  low 
temperature,  heat  gradually  to  near  the  boiling  point  in  the  course 
of  I  hour,  and  continue  dydng  for  i  hour.  Owing  to  the  slight 
solubility  of  many  basic  colours,  it  is  important  to  take  the  pie- 
caution  of  filtering  the  colour  solution  into  the  dyebath  thsougfa 
a  flannel  filter,  also  to  neutralize  the  alkalinity  of  calcareous  water 
with  a  little  acetic  add,  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the  colouring 
matter  and  predpitation  of  the  colour-base. 

Unlike  the  ammal  fibres,  cotton  has  little  or  no  affinity  for  the 
basic  colours;  hence  the  cotton  dyer  makes  use  of  the  fact  that 
cotton  has  a  natural  attraction  for  tannic  acid,  and  that  the  latter 
forms  insoluble  lakes  with  the  bases  of  basic  colours.  Previous 
to  dyeing,  the  cotton  is  prepared  with  tannic  acid  by  steeping  in 
a  cold  solution  of  the  latter  for  several  hours;  cotton  pieces  are  mo 
at  f  uU  width  through  a  solution  containing  2  to  6  oz.  per  gallon  of 
tannic  add,  and  after  being  evenly  sMqueezed  are  dried  on  steam 
cylinders.  The  cotton  is  then  worked  in  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic 
or  stannic  chloride,  so  that  the  tannic  acid  absorbed  by  the  fibre 
may  be  fixed  upon  it  as  insoluble  tannate  of  antimony  or  tin. 
Although  the  tannic  add  is  thus  united  with  metallic  oxide,  it  still 
has  the  power  of  attracting  the  base  of  the  colouring  matter,  and 
there  is  fixed  upon  the  fibre  an  insoluble  colour-lake,  namely,  a 
tannate  of  antimony  and  colour-base,  which  constitutes  the  dye.  In 
this  process  the  tannic  acid  is  called  the  mordant,  the  tartar  emetic 
acts  as  the  fixing-ageni  for  the  tannic  acid,  and  the  cotton  as  finally 
prepared  for  dyeing  is  said  to  be  mordanted.  The  proportions  em- 
ployed, reckoned  on  the  weight  of  cotton,  may  vary  from  2  to  10  % 
tannic  acid,  or  the  equivalent  in  a  decoction  of  sumach,  myrabolans, 
or  other  tannin  matter,  and  i  to  3  %  tartar  emetic.  After  mordant- 
ing and  fixing  of  the  mordant,  the  cotton  is  well  washed  and  dyeA 
in  the  cold  or  at  60^  C.  for  }  to  1  hour  with  the  necessary  colouring 
matter.  Applied  in  this  manner,  basic  colours  are  moderately  fast 
to  soap,  but  generally  not  to  the  action  of  light. 

Linen  is  dyed  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton.  Jute  is  dyed  without 
any  previous  preparation,  since  it  behaves  like  a  tannin-mordanted 
fibre,  attracting  the  basic  colours  direct. 

The  basic  colours,  to  which  class  most  of  the  earlier  coal-tar 
colours  belonged,  are  remarkable  for  their  great  colouring  power, 
and  in  most  cases  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  they  yieM.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  dark  colours,  they  are  fugitive  to  light.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  v«:etable  colouring  matter  b  at 
present  reco«^nized  as  belonging  to  this  class,  namely,  the  yellow 
dyestuff  barberry  bark  and  root  (Berberis  vulgaris)  which  contains 
the  alkaloid  berberine. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  basic  coloura  derived 
from  coal-tar : — 

Red. — Ms^nta,  safranine,  rhodamine,  pyronine  red,  rhoduline 
red,  rosazein,  induline  scarlet. 

Orange. — Chrysoldine,  phosphine,  acridine  oran^,  tannin  orange. 

Yellow. — ^Auramine,  benzofiavine,  thioflavine  T,  acridine  yellow, 
homophosphine,  rhoduline  yellow. 

Green. — Malachite  green,  emerald  green,  imperial  green,  China 
green,  brilliant  green,  Victoria  green,  diamond  green,  methylene 
green,  azine  green. 

Blue. — Methylene  blue,  new  methylene  blue,  toluidine  blue, 
thionine  blue,  indamine  blue,  Victoria  blue,  night  bhie,  Nile  blue, 
turquoise  blue,  marine  blue,  indolne  blue,  metamine  blue,  Capri 
blue,  indazine,  metaphenylene  blue,  paraphenylene  blue,  toluylene 
blue,  indigene,  indol  blue,  diphene  olue,  setopaline,  setocyanine, 
setoglaucine,  Helvetia  blue. 

\l4)let. — Methyl  violet,  crystal  violet,  ethyl  purple,  methylene 
violet,  mauve,  paraphenylene  violet,  rhoduline  violet,  methylene 
heliotrope. 

Brown. — Bismarck  brown. 

Black. — Diazine  black. 

Grey. — Methylene  grey,  nigrisine,  new  grey. 

Direct  Colours. — ^The  characteristic  feature  of  the  dyestuffis 
belonging  to  this  class  is  that  they  dye  cotton  "  direct "— f.«.  without 
the  aid  of  mordants.  Two  distinct  series  of  colouring  matters  of  this 

group  may  be  distinguished — namely.  Direct  Cotton  Colours  and 
ulphide  Colours. 

(a)  Direct  Cotton  Colours, — ^The  colours  of  this  class  are  frequently 
called  the  Substantive  Cotton  Colours,  Benzo  Colours,  Diamine 
Colours,  Congo  Colours.     Considered  from  the  chemical  point  of 
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view,  th^  are  mostly  atkali^  salts  of  sulphonated  tetrazo  colours 
obtained  by  diazotizing  certain  diamido  compounds,  e.g.  benzidine, 
diamido-stiibene,  &c.,  and  uniting  the  products  thus  obtained  with 
various  amines  or  phenols,  'nie  first  colouring  matter  of  this  class 
was  the  so-called  Congo  red,  discovered  in  1884,  and  since  that  time 
a  very  great  number  l^ve  been  introduced  which  yield  almost  every 
variety  of  colour.  The  method  of  dyeing  coUan  consists  in  merely 
boiling  the  material  in  a  solution  of  the  dyestuff,  when  the  cotton 
absorbs  and  retains  the  colouring  matter  by  reason  of  a  special 
natural  affinity.  The  concentration  of  the  dyebath  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  since  the  amount  of  colour  taken  up  by  the  fibre  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount  of  dye  liquor  present  in  the  bath. 
The  addition  of  i  to  3  oz.  sodium  sulphate  and  ^  to  i  oz.  carbonate 
of  soda  per  gallon  ^ves  deeper  colours,  since  it  diminishes  the  solu- 
bility of  the  cc^ounng  matter  in  the  water  and  increases  the  affinity 
of  the  cotton  for  the  colouring  matter.  An  excess  of  sodium  sulphate 
is  to  be  avoided,  otherwise  precipitation  of  the  colouring  matter 
and  imperfect  dyeing  result.  Witti  many  dyestuffs  it  is  preferable 
to  use  t  to  }  oz.  soap  instead  of  soda.  On  cotton  the  dyed  colours 
are  usually  not  very  fast  to  light,  and  some  are  sensitive  to  alkali 
or  to  acid,  but  their  most  serious  defect  is  that  they  are  not  fast  to 
washing,  the  colour  tending  to  run  and  stain  neighbouring  fibres. 
Their  ikstneas  to  light  and  washing  is,  however,  greatly  improved 
by  a  short  (}  hour)  after-treatment  with  a  boiling  solution  of  copper 
salphate  (^  %),  with  or  without  the  addition  of  bichromate  of  potash 
(i  %).  Wool  and  silk  are  dyed  with  the  direct  colours  either  neutral 
or  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  add  to  the  dyebath.  On  these 
fibres  the  dyed  colours  are  usually  faster  than  on  cotton  to  washing, 
milling  and  light;  some  are  very  fast  even  to  light — e,g.  Diamine 
fast  red,  chrysophenine,  Hessian  yellow,  &c.  Many  of  the  Direct 
Colour^  are  very  useful  for  dyeing  plain  shades  on  union  fabrics 
composed  of  wool  and  cotton,  silk  and  cotton,  or  wool  and  silk. 
Owing  to  the  facility  of  their  application,  they  are  also  very  suitable 
for  use  as  household  dyes,  especially  for  cotton  goods. 

A  few  vegetable  dyestuffs  belong  to  this  class,  notably  Turmeric, 
saffron,  annatto  and  saffiower,  but  they  all  yield  colours  which 
are  fuptive  to  light,  and  they  are  now  of  little  importance.  Tur* 
meric  is  the  underground  stem  or  tuber  of  Curcuma  Hnctoria^  a  plant 
grrowing  abundantly  in  the  East  Indies.  It  dyes  cotton,  wool  and 
silk  in  a  bath  acidified  with  acetic  acid  or  alum,  yielding  a  bright 
yellow  colour  which  is  turned  brown  by  alkalis.  Saffron  consists 
of  the  stiemata  of  the  flower  of  Crocus  sativus,  which  is  grown  in 
Austria,  Prance  and  Spain.  It  dyes  a  bright  orange-yellow  colour. 
Annaito  is  the  pulpy  mass  surrounding  the  seeds  of  JBixa  oreUana^ 
a  plant  which  grows  in  South  America — t,g.  Brazil,  Cayenne,  &c. 
It  dyes  cotton  and  silk  in  an  alkaline  or  soap  bath  an  orange  colour, 
which  is  turned  red  by  acids.  Safflower  consists  of  the  dried  florets 
of  Carihamus  Hnctorius,  which  b  grown  in  the  East  Indies,  Egypt 
and  southern  Europe.  Cotton  is  dyed  a  brilliant  pink  colour  by 
working  it  in  a  cold  alkaline  (sodium  carbonate)  extract  of  the 
colouring  matter,  while  gradually  acidifying  the  solution  with  citric 
acid  (lime-juice). 

The  Direct  Colours  which  are  derived  from  coal-tar  products  are 
very  numerous  indeed;  they  are  largely  employed,  and  occupy  a 
very  important  position  among  dyestuffs.  The  following  list  includes 
the  principal  coal-tar  colours  of  this  group. — 

Bid. — (!oi^o  red,  brilliant  Congo,  oenzopurpurine,  brilliant 
purptirine,  deltapurpurine,  diamine  scarlet,  diamine  fa&t  red, 
rosazurine,  salmon  red,  erica.  Titan  pink,  St  Denis  red,  Columbia  red, 
naphthylene  red,  Congo  rubine,  acetopurpurine,  dianol  red,  thiamine 
crimson,  eeranine,  brilliant  ^eranine,  Columbia  fast  scarlet,  benzo  fast 
scarlet,  thiamine  red,  diamine  rose,  Dongola  red,  rosophenine. 

Orcmgf, — Congo  orange,  benzo  orange,  toluylene  orange,  mikado 
orange,  orilliant  orange,  Columbia  orange,  diamine  orange,  pyramine 
orange,  benzo  fast  orange. 

Yalcw, — Chrysamine,  cresotin  yellow,  diamine  yellow,  carbazol 
yellow,  chrysophenine,  Hessian  yellow,  curcumine  yellow,  thiazol 
yellow,  thioflavine  S,  oriol,  mimosa  yellow,  Columbia  yellow,  cotton 
yellow,  chloramine  yellow,  direct  yellow,  diamine  fast  yellow,  diamine 
gold,  sun  yellow,  stilbene  yellow,  chlorophenine,  oxyphenine. 

Green. — Benzo  olive,  Columbia  green,  benzo  green,  diamine  green, 
direct  green,  diphenyl  green,  oxamine  green,  elx>li  green. 

Blue. — ^Azo  blue,  benzoazurine,  brilliant  azurine,  sulphon-azurine, 
dtamine  blue,  benzo  indigo  blue,  benzo  black  blue,  Chicago  blue, 
Columbia  blue,  Erie  blue,  Zambezi  blue,  benzo  cyanine,  Congo  blue, 
diamine  sky  blue,  brilliant  benzo  blue,  benzo  chrome  black  blue, 
oxamine  blue,  diphenyl  blue,  diamineral  blue,  diaminogene,  benzo 
fast  blue,  diazo  indigo  blue,  brilliant  chlorazol  blue. 

Kwfei.— Hessian  purple,  Congo  Corinth,  heliotrope,  Congo  violet, 
diamine  violet,  Hessian  violet,  azo  violet,  benzo  violet,  viofet  black, 
diamine  Bordeaux,  chlorantine  lilac,  diphenyl  violet,  triazol  violet, 
Columbia  violet. 

Brown. — Benzo  brown,  Congo  brown,  toluylene  brown,  diamine 
brown,  cotton  brown,  Hessian  brown,  terra-cotta,  mikado  brown, 
catechu  brown,  wool  brown,  Columbia  Inrown,  Zambezi  brown, 
benzo  chrome  brown,  direct  fast  brown,  direct  bronze  brown, 
chloramine  brown,  triazol  brown,  toluylene  brown,  dianol  brown, 
Cmmpsall  direct  fast  brown. 

Black. — Diamine  black,  Columbia  black,  Nyanza  black,  Tabora 
black,  Zambezi  black,  chromanil  black,  benzo  black,  benzo  fast 


black,  direct  blue  black,  Pluto  black,  oxydiamine  black,  diamine 
jet  black,  polyphenyl  black,  union  black,  triazol  black.  Titan  black, 
cotton  black,  oxamine  black. 
Grey. — Benzo  grey,  benzo  black,  azo  mauve,  diaminogene,  neutral 

0>)  Sulphide  Colours. — ^These  dyestuffs  are  only  suitable  for  dyeing 
the  vegetable  fibres,  since  they  must  be  applied  in  a  strongly  alkaline 
bath.  The  dyestuff  Cadiou  de  Laval,  discovered  in  1873,  ^^^  ^^e 
first  member  of  this  group,  and  was  obtained  by  melting  a  mixture 
of  sodium  sulphide  and  various  organic  substances — e.g.  bran,  saw- 
dust, &c.  In  recent  years  numerous  other  dyestuffs  have  been  added 
to  the  list,  namely,  prey,  blue,  green,  brown,  and  especially  black 
colours,  by  submitting^  certain  definite  amido  compounds  of  the 
aromatic  series  to  a  similar  treatment  with  sodium  sulphide  or 
sodium  thiosulphate,  and  subsequent  oxidation.  The  mode  of 
dyeing  with  these  colours  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they  are  soluble 
in  an  alkaline  reducing  agent,  and  if  the  cotton  is  worked  in  die 
solution,  subsequent  oxidation  develops  the  colour,  which  is  fixed 
upon  the  fibre  m  an  insoluble  condition.  The  material  is  boiled 
for  about  one  hour  in  a  solution  of  the  colour  (10  to  15  %),  with  the 
addition  of  sodium  carbonate  (i  to  10%),  common  salt  (10  to  20%), 
and  sodium  sulphide  {$  to  30  ^) ;  it  is  then  washed  in  water,  and 
may  be  developed  by  heating  in  a  bath  containing  2  to  5  %  of  bi- 
chromate of  soda,  and  3  to  6%  acetic  acid.  A  final  wa^ng  with 
water  containing  a  little  soda  to  remove  acidity  is  advisable.  The 
sulphide  colours  are  remarkable  for  their  fastness  to  lieht,  alkalis, 
acids  and  washing,  but  unless  proper  care  is  exercised  the  cotton  is 
apt  to  be  tendered  on  being  storea  for  some  time. 

The  following  list  includes  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
colours  of  this  class : — 

Yellow. — Immedial  yellow,  pyrogene  yellow,  sulphur  yellow, 
thion  yellow,  thiogene  yellow. 

Orange. — ^Eclipse  phosphine,  immedial  orange,  pyrogene  orange, 
thion  orange,  thiogene  oranee. 

Green. — -Fyrogene  green,  Italian  preen,  eclipse  green,  pyrol  green, 
immedial  green,  katigene  green,  thionol  ereen. 

Blue. — Immedial  blue,  immedial  sky  blue,  eclipse  blue,  katigene 
indigo,  pyrc»;ene  blue,  sulphur  blue,  tnion  blue,  thiogene  blue. 

violet. — Katigene  violet,  thiogene  heliotrope,  thiogene  purple. 

Brown. — Pyrogene  brown,  pyrogene  yellow,  Cachou  de  Laval, 
thiocatechine,  l^tigene  black  brown,  eclipse  brown,  immedial 
brown,  karigene  brown,  dianol  brown. 

Grey  and  Black. — Pyro^ne  grey,  Vidal  black,  immedial  black, 
katieene  black,  anthraquinone  black,  St  Denis  black,  amidazol 
black,  cross  dye  black,  eclipse  black,  carbide  black,  thiogene  black, 
sulphaniline  black,  sulfogene  black,  pyrogene  black,  dianol  black, 
sulphur  black,  thion  black,  kryogene  black. 

This  class  of  colours  is  continually  increasing  in  number,  and  for 
certain  purposes  in  cotton  dyeing  the  group  has  acquired  great 
importance. 

Dbvelofbd  Colours. — ^This  group  includes  certain  azo  colours 
which  are  developed  or  produced  upon  the  fibre  itself  (usually 
cotton)  by  the  successive  application  of  their  constituent  elements. 
It  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  sub-poups : — In- 
soluble Azo  Colours,  Developed  Direct  Colours,  Benzo  Nitrol  Colours. 

(a)  The  Insoluble  Azo  Colours  are  produced  as  insoluble 
coloured  precipitates  by  adding  a  solution  of  a  diazo  compound 
to  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  phenol,  or  to  an  acid  solution  of  an 
amido  compound.  The  necessary  diazo  compound  is  prepared  by 
allowing  a  solution  containing  nitrous  acid  to  act  upon  a  solution 
of  a  primary  aromatic  amine.  It  is  usually  desirable  to  keep  the 
solutions  cool  with  ice,  owing  to  the  very  unstable  nature  of  the  diazo 
compounds  produ<^.  The  colour  obtained  varies  ^  acc<nrding  to 
the  particular  diazo  compound,  as  well  as  the  amine  or  phenol 
employed,  /8-naphthol  being  the  most  useful  among  the  latter. 
The  same  coloured  precipitates  are  produced  upon  the  cotton  fibre 
if  the  material  is  first  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
phenol,  then  dried  and  passed  into  a  cold  solution  of  the  diazo 
solution.  The  most  important  of  these  colours  is  para-nitraniline 
red,  which  is  dyed  in  enormous  quantities  on  cotton  pieces.  The 
pieces  are  first  prepared  '*  by  running  them  on  a  padding  machine 
through  a  solution  made  up  of  30  grms.  /9-naphthol,  20  grms. 
caustic  soda,  50  grms.  Turkey  red  oil,  and  5  grms.  tartar  emetic  in 
1000  grms.  (i  litre)  water.  They  are  then  dried  on  the  drying- 
machine,  ana  are  passed,  after  being  allowed  to  cool,  into  the  diazo 
solution,  which  is  prepared  as  follows:  15  &rms.  para-nitraniline  are 
dissolved  in  J3  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  (34**  Tw.)  and  a  sufficiency  of 
water.   To  the  cold  solution  a  solution  of  10}  grms.  sodium  nitrite 


is  added  while  stirring.  The  whole  is  then  made  up  to  1200  c.c, 
and  just  before  use  60  grms.  sodium  acetate  are  added.  The  colour 
is  developed  almost  immediately,  but  it  is  well  to  allow  the  cotton 
to  remain  in  contact  with  the  solution  for  a  few  minutes.  The  dyed 
cotton  is  squeezed,  washed,  soaped  slightly,  and  finally  rinsed  in 
water  and  dried.  A  brilliant  red  is  then  obtained  which  is  fast 
to  soap  but  not  to  light.  If  the  para-nitraniline  used  in  the  fore- 
going process  is  replaced  by  meta  -  nitraniline,  a  yellowish  -  orange 
colour  is  obtained ;  with  a-naphthylamine,  a  claret-red ;  with  amido- 
azo-tohiene,  a  brownish  red;  with  benzidine,  a  dark  chocolate; 
with  dianisidin^,  a  dark  blue;  and  so  on.  The  dyed  colours  are 
fast  to  washing  and  are  much  used  in  practice,  particulariy  the 
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paranitraniline  red,  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for  Turkey-red, 
although  it  is  not  so  fast  to  light  as  the  latter. 

(6)  Developed  Direct  Colours, — ^The  primuline  colours  were  the 
first  representatives  of  this  class  and  are  derived  from  the  yellow 
dyestun  known  as  primuline,  which  dyes  cotton  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  direct  colours.  The  primuline  vellow  thus  obtained  is  fugitive 
to  light  and  of  little  practical  value,  out  since  the  colouring  matter 
is  an  amido  base  it  can  be  diazotized  in  the  fibre  and  then  developed 
in  solutions  of  phenols  or  amines,  whereby  azo  dyes  of  vanous 
hues  may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  developer  employed ;  thus, 
/3-naphthol  develops  a  bright  red  colour,  resorcin  develops  an 
orange,  phenol  a  yellow,  naphthylamine  a  brown,  &c.  The  dyeing 
of  the  primuline  yellow  is  effected  by  boiling  the  cotton  for  one  hour 
in  a  solution  of  primuline  (5  %)  and  common  salt  (10  to  20  %).  The 
diazotizing  operation  consists  in  passing  the  dyed  and  rinsed  cotton 
for  5  to  10  minutes  into  a  cold  solution  of  nitrous  acid — i,e,  a  solution 
of  i  oz.  sodium  nitrite  per  gallon  of  water,  slightly  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  diazodzed  material  should  not  be  exposed  to 
light,  but  at  once  washed  in  cold  water  and  passed  into  the  developer. 
The  developing  process  consists  in  working  the  diazotized  material 
for  5  to  10  nunutes  in  a  cold  solurion  of  tne  necessary  phenol,  and 
finally  washing  with  water.  The  only  developer  of  any  practical 
importance  is  a  solution  of  /3-naphthol  in  caustic  soda,  which 
produces  primuline  red.  The  primuline  colours  are  best  adapted 
for  cotton  dyeing,  and  the  colours  obtained  are  fast  to  washing  and 
to  moderate  soaping,  but  they  are  not  very  fast  to  li^ht. 

If  cotton  is  dyed  with  other  direct  colours  contaimng  free  amido 
groups,  the  colour  can  be  diazotized  on  the  dyed  fibre  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  primuline-dyed  cotton,  and  then 
developed  by  passing  into  the  solution  of  an  amine  or  phenol,  or  by 
treating  it  with  a  warm  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  In  this 
manner  a  new  azo  dye  is  produced  upon  the  fibre,  which  differs  from 
the  original  one  not  only  in  colour,  but  also  by  being  faster  to  washing 
and  other  influences.  A  treatment  with  copper  sulphate  solution 
after  development  is  frec^uently  beneficial  in  rendenng  the  colour 
faster  to  light.  Some  Direct  Colours,  indeed,  are  of  little  value, 
owing,  for  example,  to  their  sensibilitv  to  acids,  until  they  have  been 
diazotized  and  developed,  the  usual  developers  being  /3-naphthol, 
resorcinol,  phenol  and  phenylene-diamine. 

The  followii^  Direct  Colours,  after  being  applied  to  cotton,  may 
be  submitted  to  the  above  treatment,  the  colours  produced  being 
chiefly  blue,  brown  and  black: — 

Blue. — Diazurine,  diazo  blue,  diamine  blue,  diaminogene. 

Red. — Rosanthiene. 

Brown. — Diazo  brown,  diamine  cutch,  diamine  brown,  cotton 
brown. 

Grey  and  Black. — Benzo  blue,  diazo  blue  black,  diazo  black, 
diamine  black,  diazo  brilliant  black. 

(c)  Benso  Nitrol  Colours. — These  are  certain  Direct  Colours, 
dyed  on  cotton  in  the  ordinary^  manner,  which  are  then  developed 
by  passing  into  a  diazo  solution — e.g.  diazotized  para-nitraniline, 
&c.  The  dyed  colour  here  plays  the  part  of  a  phenol  or  amine, 
and  reacts  with  the  diazo  compound  to  produce  a  new  colour. 
The  process  is  similar  to  the  production  of  the  Insoluble  Azo  Colours, 
the  /3-naphthol  which  is  there  applied  to  the  fibre  being  here 
replaced  by  a  Direct  Colour.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  rendered 
much  deeper  by  the  process,  and  also  faster  to  washing  and  to  the 
action  of  acids.  The  dyestuflfs  recommended  for  application  in  the 
manner  described  are;  Benzo  nitrol  brown,  toluylene  brown,  direct 
fast  brown,  Pluto  black,  direct  blue  black. 

*'  Topping "  Direct  Colours. — The  direct  colours  possess  the 
remarkable  property  of  precipitating  the  basic  colours  from  aqueous 
solution.  Use  is  frequently  made  of  this  property  for  "  topping  " 
cotton  dyed  with  direct  colours  either  with  a  view  to  obtain  com- 
pound shades  or  to  brighten  the  colour.  ^Thus  by  dyeiiu;  cotton 
first  yellow  in  chrysamine  and  then  dyeing  it  asain  m  a  cold  bath  of 
methylene  blue  a  brilliant  shade  of  green  results.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  direct  blue  is  topped  with  methylene  blue,  its  brilliancy 

may  be  enhanced.  .  ,..,.,. 

Mordant  Colours. — The  colounng  matters  of  this  class  include 
some  of  the  most  important  dyestuffs  employed,  since  they  furnish 
many  colours  remarkable  for  their  fastness  to  light,  washing  and 
other  influences.  Employed  by  themselves.  Mordant  Colours  are 
usually  of  little  or  no  value  as  dyestuffs,  because,  with  few  excep- 
tions, either  they  are  not  attracted  by  the  fibre,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  cotton,  or  they  only  yield  a  more  or  less  fugitive  stain. 
Their  importance  and  value  as  dyestuffs  are  due  to  the^  fact  that 
they  act  Uke  weak  acids  and  have  the  property  of  combining  with 
metallic  oxides  to  form  insoluble  coloured  compounds  termed 
"  lakes,"  which  vary  in  colour  according  to  the  metallic  oxide  or 
salt  employed.  The  most  stable  lakes  are  those  in  which  the  colour- 
ing matter  is  combined  with  two  metallic  oxides,  a  sesquioxide  and 
a  monoxide — e.g.  alumina  and  lime.  In  applying  colouring  matters 
of  this  class  the  object  of  the  dyer  is  to  precipitate  and  fix  these 
coloured  lakes  upon  and  within  the  fibre,  for  which  purpose  two 
operations  are  necessary,  namely,  mordanting  and  dyeing. 

The  mordanting  operation  aims  at  fixing  upon  the  fibre  the  neces- 
safv  metallic  oxi(K  or  insoluble  basic  salt,  which  is  called  the  mordant^ 
although  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  original  metallic  salt  em- 
ployed. In  the  subsequent  dyeing  operation  the  mordanted  material 


is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  the  colouring  matter,  during  whicb  the 
metallic  oxide  attracts  and  chemically  combines  with  the  colouring 
matter,  producing  the  coloured  lake  tn  situ  on  the  fibre,  which  thus 
becomes  dyed.     The  mode  of  applying  the  mordants  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  fibre  and  the  metallic  salt  employed,  the 
chief  mordants  at  present  in  use  being  salts  of  chromium,  alumiaium, 
tin,  copper  and  iron.    The  method  ofmordantinci;  wool  depends  upon 
its  property  of  decomposing  metallic  salts,  and  nxtog  upon  itself  an 
insoluble  metallic  compound,  when  boiled  in  their  solutions.    This 
decomposition  is  facilitated  by  the  heating  and  by  the  dilution  of  the 
solution,  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of  the  fibre  itself.     The 
exact  nature  of  the  substance  fixed  upon  the  fibre  has  not  in  all  caaes 
been  determined ;    probably  it  is  a  compound  of  the  metallic  oxide 
with  the  wool-substance  itself,  which  has  the  character  of  an  amido- 
acid.    The  mordant  most  largely  employed  for  wool  is  bichromate 
of  potash,  since,  besides  being  simply  applied,  and  leaving    the 
wool  with  a  soft  feel,  it  yields  with  the  various  mordant-dyestuflFs 
a  large  variety  of  fast  colours.   The  wocA  is  boiled  for  i  to  li  hours 
in  a  solution  containing  2  to  3  %  bichronuite  of  potash  on  the  weight 
of  the  wool  employed.     During  this  operation  the  wool  at  Srat 
attracts  chromic  add,  which  is  eradually  reduced  to  chromium 
chromate,  so  that  the  mordanted  fiore  has  finally  a  pale  olive-yellow 
tint.  In  the  dyebath,  under  the  influence  of  a  portion  of  the  dyestuff, 
further  complete  reduction  to  chromic  hydrate  occurs  before  it 
combines  with  the  colouring  matter.     Not  unfrequenthr  certain 
so-called  "  assistants  "  are  employed  in  small  amount  aSoog  with 
the  bichromate  of  potash — e.g.  sulphuric  acid,  cream  of  tartar, 
tartaric  add,  lactic  add,  &c.    The  use  of  the  organic  adds  here 
mentioned  ensures  the  complete  reduction  of  the  chromic  add  on 
the  wool  to  chromic  hydrate  already  in  the  mordant  bath,  and  the 
pale  greenish  mordanted  wool  is  better  adapted  for  dyeing  with 
colours   which   are   susceptible   to  oxidation — e.g,  alLoirin    blue. 
For  special  purposes  chromium  fluoride,  chrome  ahun,  &c.,  are  em- 
ployed.  Alum  or  aluminium  sulphate  (8  %),  ahoae  with  acid  potas- 
sium tartrate  (cream  of  tartar)  (7%),  is  used  for  Drighter  colours — 
e.g.  reds,  yellows,  &c.    The  object  of  the  tartar  is  to  retard  the 
mordanting  process  and  ensure  the  penetration  of  the  wool  by  the 
mordant,  by  jpreventing  superficial  precipitation  through  the  action 
of  ammonia  liberated  from  the  wool;    it  ensures  the  ultimate  pro- 
duction of  clear,  bright,  full  colours.  ^  For  still  brighter  colours* 
notably  ydlow  and  red,  stannous  chloride  was  at  one  time  largely 
employed,  now  it  is  used  less  frequentiy ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  copper  and  ferrous  sulphate,  which  were  used  for  dark  colours. 
SUk  may  be  often  mordanted  in  the  same  manner  as  wool,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  treated  like  cotton.  The  silk  is  steeped  for  several  hours  in 
cold  neutral  or  basic  solutions  of  chromium  chloride,  alum,  ferric 
sulphate,  &c.,  then  rinsed  in  water  slightly,  and  passed  into  a  cold 
dilute  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  in  order  to  fix  the  mordants  on 
the  fibre  as  insoluble  silicates.    Cotton  does  not,  like  wool  and  silk, 
possess  the   property  of  decomposing  metallic  salts,   hence   the 
methods  of  mordanting  this  fibre  are  more  complex,  and  vary 
according  to  the  metallic  salts  and  colouring  matters  employed, 
as  well  as  the  particular  effects  to  be  obtained.    One  method  is  to 
impr^nate  the  cotton  with  a  solution  of  so-called  "  sulphated  oil  " 
or  "  Turkey-red  oil  ";    the  oil-prepared  material  is  then  dried  and 
passed  into  a  cold  solution  of  some  metallic  salt — e.g.  aluminium 
acetate,  basic  chromium  chloride,  &c    The  mordant  is  thus  fixed 
on  the  fibre  as  a  metallic  oleate,  and  after  a  passage  through  water 
containing  a  little  chalk  or  silicate  of  soda  to  remove  addity,  and 
a  final  rinsing,  the  cotton  is  ready  for  dyeing.   Another  method  of 
mordanting  cotton  is  to  fix  the  metallic  salt  on  the  fibre  as  a  tannate 
instead  of  an  oleate.   This  is  effected  by  first  steeping  the  cotton  in 
a  cold  solution  of  tannic  acid  or  in  a  cold  decoction  of  some  tannin 
matter,  e.g.  sumach,  in  which  operation  the  cotton  attracts  a  consider- 
able amount  of  tannic  add ;  after  squeezing,  the  material  is  steeped 
for  an  hour  or  more  in  a  solution  of  the  metallic  salt,  and  finally 
washed.     The  mordants  employed  in  this  case  are  various — e.f. 
basic  aluminium  or  ferric  sulphate,  basic  chromium  chloride,  stannic 
chloride  (cotton  spirits),  &c.  There  are  other  methods  of  mordanting 
cotton  besides  those  mentioned,  but  the  main  object  in  all  cases  is 
to  fix  an  insoluble  metallic  compound  on  the  fibres   It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  whether  the  metalhc  oxide  is  united  with  the  substance 
of  the  fibre,  as  in  the  case  of  wool  and  silk,  or  predpitated  as  a 
tannate,  oleate,  silicate,  &c,  as  in  the  case  of  cotton  or  ^k,  it  still 
has  the  power  of  combining  with  the  colouring  matter  in  the  dyebath 
to  form  the  coloured  "  lake  "  or  dye  on  the  material. 

The  dyeing  operation  consists  in  working  the  mordanted  material 
in  a  solution  of  the  necessary  colouring  matter,  the  dyebath  being 
gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point.  With  many  colouring  matters, 
e.g.  with  alizarin,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  small  percentage  of  caldum 
acetate  to  the  dyebath,  and  also  acetic  add  if  wool  is  being  dyed. 
In  wool-dydnff;  also,  the  mordanting  operation  may  follow  that  of 
dyeing  insteacTof  preceding  it,  in  which  case  the  boiling  of  the  wool 
with  dyestuff  is  termed  "  stuffing,'*  and  the  subsequent  developing 
of  the  colour  by  applying  the  mordant  is  termed  "saddening, 
because  this  method  has  in  the  past  been  usually  carried  out  with 
iron  and  copper  mordants,  which  give  dull  or  sad  colours.  The 
method  of  "  stuffing  and  saddening  may,  however,  be  carried  out 
with  other  mordants,  even  for  the  production  d  bright  colours, 
and  it  is  now  frequentiy  employed  with  certain  alizarin  dyestuffs 
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for  the  production  of  pale  shades  which  require  to  be  very  even  and 
regular  in  colour.  There  is  still  another  method  of  applying  Mordant 
Colours  in  wool-dyeing,  in  which  the  dyestuff  and  the  mordant  are 
applied  simultaneously  from  the  beginning;  it  is  known  as  the 
"  single-bath  method.  It  is  only  successful,  however,  in  the  case 
of  certain  colouring  matters  and  mordants,  to  some  of  which  reference 
will  be  made  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  NcUural  Mordant  Colours, — It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
nearly  all  the  natural  or  vegetable  dyestuffs  employed  belong  to 
the  class  of  Mordant  Colours,  the  most  important  of  these  being 
included  in  the  following  list: — Madder ,  Cochineal^  Peachwooa, 
Sapanwoodf  Limawood^  Camwoodt  Barwood^  Sanderswood,  Old  Fustic, 
Young  Fustic,  Quercitron  Bark,  Persian  Berries,  Weld,  Logwood, 

Madder  consists  of  the  dried  ground  roots  of  Rubia  tinctorum, 
a  plant  of  Indian  origin.  Formeriy  cultivated .  largely  in  France 
and  Holland,  it  was  long  one  of  the  most  important  dyestuffs  em- 
ployed, chiefly  in  the  production  of  Turkey-red  and  in  calico- 
printing,  also  in  wool-dyeing.  With  the  different  mordants  it 
yields  verv  distinct  colours,  all  fast  to  light  and  soap,  namely, 
red  with  aluminium,  orange  with  dn,  reddish  brown  with  chromium, 
purple  and  black  with  iron.  Madder  contains  two  closely  allied 
colouring  matters,  namely,  alizarin  and  purpurin.  The  former, 
which  is  by  far  the  more  important,  is  now  prepared  artificially  from 
the  coal-tar  product  anthracene,  and  has  almost  entirely  superseded 
madder. 

Cochineal  is  the  dried  scale-insect  Coccus  cacti,  which  lives  on 
certain  of  the  cactus  plants  of  Mexico  and  elsewhere.  The  rearine 
of  cochineal  was  once  a  large  and  important  industry,  and  although 
still  pursued,  it  has  seriously  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  azo  scarlets  derived  from  coal-tar.  The  colouring 
matter  of  cochineal,  carminic  acid,  is  believed  by  chemists  to  be  a 
derivative  of  naphthalene,  but  its  artificial  production  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished.  Cochineal  dyes  a  purple  colour  with  chromium 
mordant,  crimson  with  aluminium,  scarlet  with  tin,  and  grey  or 
slate  with  iron.  Its  chief  employment  is  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing 
crimson,  and  more  especially  scarlet,  on  wool.  Cnmson  is  dyed 
by  mordanting  the  wool  with  alum  and  tartar  and  dyeing  in  a 
separate  bath  with  ground  cochineal.  Scarlet  on  wool  is  obtained 
by  the  single-bath  method,  namely,  by  dyeing  the  wool  with  a 
mixture  of  stannous  chloride  (or  nitrate  of  tin),  oxalic  acid,  and 
cochineal.  It  is  usual  to  add  also  a  small  amount  of  the  yellow 
dyestuff  flavine  in  order  to  obtain  a  yellower  shade  of  scarlet. 
The  cochineal  colours  are  very  fast  to  light,  but  somewhat  susceptible 
to  the  action  of  alkalis. 

Peachwood,  Sapanwood  and  Limawood  are  usually  referred  to 
as  the  "  soluble  red- woods,"  because  of  the  solubility  in  water  of 
the  colouring  principle  they  contain.  They  consist  of  the  ground 
wood  of  various  species  of  Caesalpinia  found  in  Central  America, 
the  East  Indies  and  Peru.  They  all  yield  more  or  less  similar  colours 
with  the  different  mordants — claret-brown  with  chromium,  red  with 
aluminium,  bright  red  with  tin,  dark  slate  with  iron.  Owing  to  the 
fugitive  character  of  all  the  colours  to  light,  these  dyew(x>ds  are 
now  comparatively  little  employed  in  dyeing. 

Camwood,  Barwood  and  Sanderswood  represent  the  so-called 
"  insoluble  red-woods,'*  their  colouring  principles  being  sparingly 
soluble  even  in  boiling  water.  They  are  obtained  from  certain 
species  of  Pterocarpus  and  Baphia,  lar^  trees  growing  in  the  interior 
of  West  Africa.^  Their  general  dyeing  properties  are  similar,  a 
claret-brown  being  obtained  with  chromium  mordant,  a  brownish 
red  with  aluminium,  a  brighter  red  with  tin,  and  purplish  brown 
with  iron.  Their  chief  employment  is  in  wool-dyeing,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  various  shades  of  brown,  being  best  applied  by  the 
'*  stuffing  and  saddening  '*  method  above  described ;  but  since 
the  colours  are  fugitive  to  light,  they  are  now  very  lar^ly  replaced 
by  alizarin.  A  brown  on  wool  is  obtained  by  first  boiling  for  one 
to  two  hours  in  a  decoction  of  the  ground  wood  (50%),  and  then 
boiline  in  a  separate  bath  in  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  (2  %) 
for  half  an  hour.  These  dye-woods  are  also  employed  by  the  indigo- 
dyer,  in  order  to  ^ve  a  brownish  ground  colour  to  the  wool  previous 
to  dyeing  in  the  indigo  vat,  and  thus  obtain  a  deeper,  fuller  blue. 
The  colouring  matters  contained  in  these  dyewoods  have  not  been 
exhaustively  examined. 

Fustic  is  a  yellow  dyestuff,  and  consists  of  the  wood  of  the  dyer's 
mulberry  tree,  Morus  tinctoria,  which  grows  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  &c. 
It  is  still  an  important  and  largely  used  dyestuff,  being  cheap,  and 
the  colours  obtained  from  it  being  satisfactorily  fast  to  light  and 
other  influences.  With  chromium  mordant  it  yields  an  olive-yellow 
or  "  old-gold  "shade;  with  aluminium,  yellow;  with  tin,  a  brighter 
yellow;  with  iron,  an  olive-green.  It  is  chiefly  employed  in  wool- 
dyeinc:  along  with  other  dyestuffs,  and  furnishes  the  yellow  in  com- 
pound shades.  Two  colouring  principles  exist  in  Old  Fustic,  namely, 
morin  and  maclurin,  the  former  being  the  most  important,  and 
generally  regarded  as  the  true  colouring  matter. 

Quercitron  Bark  consists  of  the  inner  bark  of  an  oak-tree, 
Quercus  tinctoria,  which  grows  in  the  North  American  States.  It 
ayes  somewhat  like  Old  Fustic,  but  gives  with  aluminium  and 
tin  mordants  brighter  yellows,  for  which  colours  it  is  chiefly  used. 
The  colouring  principle  of  Quercitron  Bark  is  called  quercitrin, 
which  by  the  action  of  boiling  mineral  acid  solutions  is  decomposed, 
with  the  production  of  the  true  colouring  matter  termed  quercetin. 


So-called  Flavine  is  a  commercial  preparation  of  Quercitron 
Bark  consisting  of  quercitrin  or  of  quercetin;  it  is  much  used  by 
wool-dyers  for  the  production  of  bright  yellow  and  orange  colours. 
Wool  is  dyed  in  single  bath  by  boihng  with  a  mixture  of  Flavine 
(8%),  stannous  chloride  (4%)  and  oxalic  acid  (2%).  Flavine  is 
used  in  small  quantity  along  with  cochineal  for  dyeing  scarlet  on 
wool. 

Persian  Berries  are  the  dried  unripe  fruit  of  various  species 
of  Rhamnus  growing  in  the  Levant.  The  general  dyeing  properties 
are  similar  to  those  of  Quercitron  Bark,  the  orange  colour  given  with 
tin  mordant  being  particularly  brilliant.  The  high  price  of  this 
dyestuff  causes  its  employment  to  be  somewhat  limited.  The  colour- 
ing matter  of  Persian  Berries  is  called  xanthorhamnin,  which 
by  the  action  of  fermentation  and  adds  yields  the  true  dyestuff 
rhamnetin. 

Weld  is  the  dried  plant  Reseda  luteola,  a  species  of  wild  mignonette, 
formerly  largely  cultivated  in  Europe,  its  dyeing  properties  re- 
semble those  of  Quercitron  Bark,  but  the  yellows  with  aluminium 
and  tin  mordants  are  much  brighter  and  purer,  and  also  faster  to 
light.  It  is  still  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  dyeing[  a  bright  yellow 
on  woollen  cloth  and  braid  for  the  decoration  of  military  uniforms. 
Quite  recently  the  colouring  matter  of  Weld,  namely,  luteolin,  has 
been  prepared  artificially,  but  the  process  is  too  expensive  to  be  of 
practical  use. 

Logwood  is  the  heart- wood  of  HaematoxyUm  campechianum,  a 
tree  growing  in  Central  America.  It  is  the  most  important  natural 
dyewood  at  present  employed,  being  largely  used  tor  dyeing  dark 
blues  and  black  on  silk,  wool  and  cotton.  With  chromium  and 
aluminium  mordants  logwood  dyes  a  dark  blue,  and  even  black; 
with  tin,  a  dark  purple;  and  with  iron,  black.  The  colours  are  only 
moderately  fast  to  light.  On  wool  the  mordant  is  bichromate  of 
potash;  on  cotton  and  silk  an  iron  mordant  is  employed.  Before 
use  by  the  dyer  the  logwood  is  ground  and  aged  or  oxidized,  by 
allowing  moistened  heaps  of  the  ground  wood  to  ferment  slightly, 
and  by  frequently  turning  it  over  to  expose  it  freely  to  the  air.  By 
this  means  the  colouring  principle  haematoxylin  which  logwood 
contains  is  changed  into  the  true  colouring  matter  haematein.  The 
constitution  of  this  colouring  matter  has  been  recently  discovered : 
it  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  brazilin  of  peachwood,  sapanwood 
and  limawood,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  7-pyrone  group  of 
colouring  matters. 

The  importance  of  the  above-mentioned  natural  dyestuffs  is 
gradually  diminishing  in  favour  of  mordant  dyestuffs  and  others 
derived  from  coal-tar.  Fustic  and  logwood  are  perhaps  the  most 
largely  used,  and  may  continue  to  |^  employed  for  many  years, 
no  satisfactory  artificial  substitutes  having  hitherto  come  into  the 
market. 

The  Artificial  Mordant  Colours  are  well  represented  by  alizarin, 
the  colounng  matter  of  the  madder  root,  which  was  the  first 
natural  dyestuff  prepared  artificially  from  the  coal-tar  product 
anthracene  (1868).  For  this  reason  many  of  these  colours  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  Alizarin  Colours.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  there  are  numerous  Mordant  Colours  which  are 
prepared  from  other  initial  materials  than  anthracene;  they  are 
not  chemically  related  to  alizarin,  and  for  these  the  term  Alizarin 
Colours  is  therefore  inappropriate.  The  property,  which  Mordant 
Colours  possess  in  common,  of  combininc;  with  metals  and  pro- 
ducing lalkes,  which  readily  adhere  to  the  fibre,  depends  upon  tneir 
chemical  constitution,  more  particularly  upon  the  general  and 
relative  position  in  the  molecule  of  certain  side  atomic  groups. 
In  alizarin  there  are,  for  example,  two  characteristic  hydroxy! 
groups  (OH)  occupying  a  special  (ortho)  position  in  the  molecule, 
%,e.  they  are  next  to  each  other,  and  also  next  to  one  of  the  so- 
called  ketone  groups  (C:0).  In  other  Mordant  Colours  there 
are  carboxyl  (COOH)  as  well  as  hydroxyl  groups,  which  are  all- 
important  in  this  respect.  In  addition  to  this,  the  general  dyeing 
property  is  influenced  by  the  constitution  of  the  molecule  itself, 
ancf  by  the  presence  of  other  side-groups,  e.g.  NH2,  HSOi,  &c., 
which  modify  the  colour  as  to  solubility  or  hue.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  members  of  this  group,  while  possessing  the  mordant-dyeing 
property  in  common,  differ  materially  in  other  points.  Some, 
like  alizarin,  are  not  in  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  colouring 
matters,  but  rather  as  colouring  principles,  because  they  only 
yield  useful  dyes  in  combination  with  metallic  oxides.  According 
to  their  constitution,  these  may  yield  one  or  many  colours  with  the 
various  metallic  oxides  einployed,  and  they  are  used  for  cotton  as 
well  as  for  wool  and  silk.  Other  Mordant  Colours,  e.g.  many  of  the 
Direct  Colours  and  others,  are  capable  of  dyeing  either  the  vegetable 
or  animal  fibres  without  the  aid  fof  a  mordant ;  they  are  fully 
developed  colouring  matters  in  themselves,  and  possess  tne  mordant- 
dyeing  property  as  an  additional^  feature,  in  consequence  of  the 
details  of  their  chemical  constitution,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  As  a  rule  these  yield,  at  most, 
various  shades  of  one  colour  with  the  different  oxides,  and  are  only 
suitable  for  the  animaj  fibres,  particularly  wool. 

In  the  following  list,  the  most  important  artificial  Mordant 
Colours  are  arranged  according  to  the  colour  they  give  in  con- 
junction with  the  aluminium  mordant,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Some  of  those  named  here  dye  the  animal  fibres,  even  without 
mordants;     some  are  Direct  Colours  possessing  mordant-dyeing 
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properties,  others  are  sulphonic  acid  derivatives  of  Alizarin  Colours, 
suitable  for  wool  but  not  for  cotton. 

Red. — ^Alizarin,  anthrapurpurin,  flavopurpurin,  purpurin, 
alizarin  Bordeaux,  alizarin  garnet  R,  alizarin  maroon,  alizarin  S, 
cloth  red,  diamine  fast  red,  anthracene  red,  chrome  red,  chrome 
Bordeaux,  salicine  red,  erio  chrome  red,  emin  red,  milling  red. 

Orange  and  Yellow. — ^Alizarin  orange,  alizarin  oraiM^e  G,  alizarin 
yellow  paste,  alizarin  yellow  A,  alizarin  yellow  C,  anthracene 
yellow,  gallonavin,  alizarin  yellow  GG,  alizarin  yellow  R,  diamond 
flavin  G,  chrome  yellow  D,  Crumpsall  yellow,  fast  yellow,  diamond 
yellow,  benzo  orange  R,  cloth  orange,  carbazol  yellow,  chrysamine, 
milling  orange. 

Green. — Cocrulein,  coerulein  S,  alizarin  green  S,  fast  green  (Fe), 
naphthol  green  (Fe),  Dioxin  (Fe),  Gambine  (Fe),  azo  green,  gallanil 
green,  alizarin  |;reen  G  and  B,  acid  alizarin  green,  alizarin  cyanine 
green,  alizarin  viridine,  diamond  green,  chrome  green,  Domingo  green. 

Blue. — Alizarin  blue,  alizarin  blue  S,  alizarin  Guanine,  anthracene 
blue,  brilliant  alizarin  blue,  alizarin  indijgo  blue  S,  gallanilic  indigo, 
add  alizarin  blue,  brilliant  alizarin  cyamne,  alizarin  grisole,  alizarin 
sky  blue,  alizarin  saphirole,  eallanilide  blue,  delphine  blue,  g^lamine 
blue,  celestine  blue,  chrome  blue,  gallazine  A,  phenocyanine,  coreine. 

Purple  and  Violet. — Gallein,  alizarin  heliotrope,  anthraquinone 
violet,  chrome  prime,  gallocyanine,  chrome  violet,  anthracene 
chrome  violet. 

Brown. — ^Anthracene  brown,  chromoK^en,  cloth  brown,  diamond 
brown,  alizarin  brown,  fast  brown,  afizarin  acid  brown,  chrome 
brown,  palatine  chrome  brown,  erio  chrome  brown. 

Black. — ^Alizarin  black,  diamond  black,  alizarin  blue  black, 
alizarin  cyanine  black,  alizarin  fast  CTey,  chromotrope,  chrome 
black,  erio  chrome  black,  anthracite  olack,  acid  alizarin  black, 
anthracene  chrome  black. 

A  brief  description  of  the  application  of  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  above  colouring  matters  will  suffice. 

Alizarin^  Anthrapurpurin  and  FUxoopurpurin  rive  somewhat 
similar  shades  with  the  different  mordants,  namely,  brown  with 
chromium,  red  with  aluminium,  orange  with  tin,  and  purple  with 

iron. 

In  uwoZ-dyeing  they  are  applied  along  with  other  Mordant  Colours 
on  chromium  mordant  for  the  production  of  a  large  variety  of 
compound  shades,  browns,  drabs,  greys,  &c.,  the  presence  of  acetic 
acid  in  the  dyebath  being  advantageous.  When  alum  and  tartar 
mordant  is  employed,  for  the  production  of  reds,  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  small  amount  (4  %)  of  calcium  acetate  to  the  dyebath,  in  order 
to  neutralize  the  strong  acidity  of  the  mordanted  wool,  and  to  furnish 
the  calcium  of  the  colour-lake  fixed  upon  the  fibre,  which  is  r^:arded 
as  an  aluminium-calcium  compound  of  the  colouring  matter. 

In  cotUm-dy^inz  the  above  colouring  matters  are  chiefly  used  for 
the  production  of  so-called  Turkey-red,  a  colour  remarkable  for  its 
brilliancy  and  its  fastness  to  light  and  soap.  These  properties  are 
due  to  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  with  oil,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  mordanting  and  dyeing,  whereby  there  is  fixed  on  the 
fibre  a  permanent  and  stable  lake,  in  which  aluminium  and  calcium 
are  combined  with  alizarin  and  some  form  of  fatty  oxy-acid.  In 
the  older  processes  employed,  the  preparation  of  the  cotton  with 
oil  was  effected  by  passing  the  material  several  times  through 
emulsions  of  olive  oil  and  potassium  carbonate  solution;  at  a 
later  date,  and  even  now  in  the  case  of  cloth,  the  cotton  is  first 
impregnated  with  hot  oil  (Steiner's  process),  then  passed  through 
solutions  of  alkali  carbonate.  After  the  preparation  with  oil  or 
oil-emulsions,  the  cotton  is  *'  stoved,"  i.e.  heated  for  several  hours 
in  special  chambers  or  stoves  to  a  temperature  of  about  70**  C, 
during  which  operation  the  oil  is  decomposed  and  oxidized  and 
becomes  indelibly  attached  to  the  fibre.  The  oil-prepared  cotton 
is  steeped  in  cold  solutions  of  basic  aluminium  sulphate  or  acetate, 
washed,  dyed  with  alizarin,  and  finally  boiled  for  several  hours 
with  soap  solution  under  pressure  in  order  to  brighten  the  colour. 
In  the  more  recent  and  much  more  expeditious  "  sulphated-oil 
process,"  castor  oil  is  employed  instead  of^  olive  oil,  and  oefore  use 
It  is  submitted  to  a  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphated  oil 
thus  obtained  being  finallv  more  or  less  neutralized  with  alkali. 
The  cotton  is  impregnatecf  with  this  sulphated-oil  solution,  dried, 
mordanted  with  aluminium  acetate,  dyed,  dried,  steamed  and 
soaped.  The  operation  of  steaming  plays  an  important  part  in 
brightening  and  fixing  the  colour-lake  on  the  fibre.  In  these  and 
all  other  Turkey-red  processes,  the  oil,  probably  in  the  form  of  a 
fatty  oxy-acid,  acts  as  a  fixing  agent  for  the  aluminium  and  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  red  lake,  imparting  to  it  both  brilliancy 
and  permanency. 

Alizarin  5  is  a  sulphonic  acid  derivative  of  alizarin,  and  since 
it  is  much  more  soluble,  it  readily  vields  level  colours.  Silk  is 
dyed  in  a  similar  manner  to  wool,  the  fibre  being  mordanted  by 
tne  ordinary  methods  and  then  dyed  in  a  separate  bath. 

Diamine  Fast  Red  is  applied  to  cotton  as  a  Direct  Colour,  with 
the  addition  of  soda  or  soap  to  the  dyebath.  By  treating  the  dyed 
colour  with  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  chromium,  its  fastness  to  wash- 
ing is  materially  increased.  Wool  is  dyed  in  a  similar  manner,  sodium 
sulphate  being  added  to  the  dyebath,  and  the  dyed  colour  treated 
with  fluoride  of  chromium  or  bichromate  of  potash.  On  wool,  the 
colour  is  so  extremely  fast  to  light  and  to  milling  that  it  may  well 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  alizarin. 


Alizarin  Orange  is  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  alizarin. 
In  wool-dyeing  it  is  usually  applied  on  chromium  mordant  for 
browns  and  a  variety  of  compound  shades  in  combination  with 
other  Alizarin  Colours  and  dyewood  extracts,  less  frequently  on 
aluminium  mordant. 

GaUojUmn  is  used  in  wool  and  silk  dyeing  on  chromium  mordant 
as  a  substitute  for  fustic  and  other  yellow  dyewoods,  to  furnish 
the  yellow  part  of  compound  shades. 

The  alizarin  yellows,  R  and  GG,  anthracene  yellow,  diamond 
flavine,  chrome  yellow,  diamond  yellow,  carbazol  yellow,  chry- 
samine, &c.,  are  Direct  Colours  with  mordant-dyeing  properties. 
They  also  serve  as  substitutes  for  fustic  in  wool  or  silk  dyeing,  and 
are  dyed  either  on  a  chromium  mordant,  or  first  in  an  add  bath 
and  afterwards  saddened  with  bichromate  of  potash. 

Coerulein  is  employed  in  dyeing  wool,  silk  or  cotton  with 
aluminium  or  chromium  mordants,  either  as  a  self-colour  or  for 
compound  shades.  With  aluminium  mordant  the  colour  is  a 
moderately  bright  green,  more  particularly  on  silk;  with  chromium 
mordant,  an  olive-green.  Coerulein  S  is  the  more  soluble  bisulphite 
compound  of  the  ordinary  coerulein.  It  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  dye  for  some  time  (one 
hour)  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60**  C.  until  the  bath  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  then  only  raising  tne  temperature  to  the  boiling 
point.  Without  this  precaution  coerulein  S  is  decomposed,  and  the 
ordinary  insoluble  coerulein  is  precipitated.  The  colours  obtained 
are  very  fast  to  light. 

Fast  Green,  Dioxine  and  Gambine  are  chiefly  of  use  in  calico- 
printing  and  in  wool-dyeing.  With  iron  mordant  they  yield  olive- 
greens,  which  on  wool  are  extremely  fast  to  light.  Cotton  is  im- 
pregnated with  ferrous  acetate,  dried,  aged  and  fixed  with  silicate 
of  soda,  then  dyed  in  a  neutral  bath.  Wool  is  mordanted  with 
ferrous  sulphate  and  tartar  (3%  of  each)  and  dyed  in  a  neutral 
bath. 

Acid  Alizarin  Green,  Alizarin  Cyanine  Green  and  Diamond  Green 
all  dye  wool  direct  in  a  bath  acidified  with  acetic  or  sulphuric  add* 
and  the  dyed  colour  may  be  afterwards  fixed  or  saodened  with 
bichromate  of  potash,  or  they  may  be  dyed  on  chromium-mordanted 
wool.  The  first  method  is  very  useful  for  pale  shades,  since  the 
colours  are  very  level  or  regular. 

Alizarin  Blue  is  a  dark  blue  dyestuff  which,  owing  to  the  fastness 
of  the  colours  it  yields,  has  for  many  years  been  regarded  as  a  worthy 
substitute  for  indigo  in  wool-dyemg.  It  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  alizarin,  the  chromium  mordant  being  alone  employed. 
Alizarin  blue  S  is  the  soluble  sodium  bisulphite  compound  of  alizarin 
blue ;  it  corresponds,  therefore,  to  the  above-mentioned  coerulein  S, 
and  in  its  application  the  same  precautions  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  dyebatn  are  necessary.  The  fastness  of  the  dyed  colours  to 
light,  milling  and  acid  satisfy  the  highest  reouirements. 

Alizarin  Cyanine,  Anthracene  Blue  and  Brilliant  Alizarin  Blue 
were  discovered  later  than  the  above-mentioned  alizarin  blues, 
and,  owing  to  their  greater  solubility  and  other  advantages,  they 
have  largely  replaced  them  as  substitutes  for  indigo.  They  are 
dyed  on  chromium-mordanted  wool,  silk  or  cotton,  and  vield  dark 
purplish  or  greenish  blues,  according  to  the  particular  brand  em- 
ployed. The  fastness  of  the  dyed  colours  to  light,  and  general 
durability,  are  very  satisfactory,  but  in  fastness  to  milling  and  acids 
they  are  to  some  extent  inferior  to  alizarin  blue. 

Celestine  Blue  and  Chrome  Blue  dye  purplish  blue  and  bright 
blue  respectively,  and  are  dyed  in  the  ordinary  way  upon  a  chromium 
mordant.  The  colours  they  yield  are  inferior  to  tne  Alizarin  Colours 
in  fastness  to  light,  but  on  account  of  their  clear  shades  they  are  often 
used  for  brightening  other  colours. 

Brilliant  Alizarin  Cyanine,  Alizarin  Viridine  and  Alizarin 
Saphirole  are  true  Alizarin  Colours,  and  possess  the  same  fastness 
to  light  as  other  colours  of  this  class.  Unlike  most  of  the  Alizarin 
Colours,  they  are  capable  of  dyeing  wool  satisfactorily  without  the 
aid  of  a  metallic  mordant — namely,  with  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  the  dyebath,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Acid  Colours.  If 
necessary,  the  dyed  colours  may  be  treated  with  bichromate  of 
potash.  The  colours  thus  produced  are  very  fast  to  light  and  very 
level,  hence  these  dyestuffs  are  valuable  in  the  production  of  the 
most  delicate  compound  shades,  such  as  drabs,  slates,  greys,  &c., 
which  are  desired  to  be  fast  to  light.  Alizarin  saphirole  dyes  clear 
blue,  the  colour  produced  being  much  more  brilliant  even  than  those 
of  brilliant  alizarin  cyanine. 

Gallein,  GaUocyantne,  and  especially  Chrome  Violet,  dye  some- 
what bright  purple  shades,  and  are  hence  frequently  employed 
for  brightening  other  colours,  but  they  are  only  moderatdy  fast  to 
light.  They  are  applied  in  the  usual  manner  on  a  chromium 
mordant. 

Anthracene  Brown  is  largely  employed  in  the  production  of 
compound  shades.  It  dyes  a  dark,  somewhat  reddi^,  brown  on 
chromium  mordant,  the  colour  being  very  even  and  extremely  fast 
to  light. 

Alizarin  Black  is  dyed  on  chromium  mordant  in  the  same 
manner  as  alizarin,  ana  is  used  as  a  self-colour  or  in  combination 
with  other  Alizarin  Colours. 

Diamond  Black  is  very  useful  for  dyeing  good  blacks  on  wool, 
fast  to  light  and  acids.  The  wool  is  first  dyed  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  and  finally  sulphuric  acid.    When  the  dyebath  is  exhausted. 
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bichromate  of  potash  (2  %)  is  added,  and  boiling  is  continued  for 
half  an  hour  longer. 

The  crio  chrome  colours  (black,  brown,  red,  &c.)  are  applied  in 
wool  dyeing  like  diamond  black. 

Ckromotrope,  of  which  there  are  several  brands,  is  an  Acid  Colour 
which  is  applied  to  wool  in  an  add  bath  in  tJie  usual  manner.  The 
red  or  purple  colours  thus  obtained  are  saddened  in  the  same  bath 
with  bichromate  of  potash  and  changed  into  black,  the  colouring 
matter  being  oxidized  and  simultaneously  combined  with  chromium. 

Miscellaneous  Colours. — Under  this  head  there  may  be  arranged 
a  few  dyestuffs  which,  although  capable  of  inclusion  under  one  or 
other  of  the  foregoing  groups,  it  is  more  convenient  to  treat  of 
separately.  Indigo,  Aniline  Black  and  Catechu,  for  example, 
might  be  placed  in  the  class  of  Developed  Colours,  since  they  are 
all  developed  on  the  fibre,  and  indeed  by  the  same  method,  namely, 
by  oxidation. 

Indigo  is  one  of  our  most  important  blue  dyestuffs,  which  has 
been  employed  from  the  earliest  times.  Indigo,  being  insoluble  in 
water,  woukl  be  of  no  use  in  dyeing  if  it  were  not  capable  of  being 
rendered  soluble.  This  is  effected  in  two  ways,  corresponding  to 
whidi  there  are  two  methods  of  dyeing  with  inaigo.  One  metnod 
consists  in  dissolving  the  indigo  in  very  strong  sulphuric  add,  where- 
by it  is  converted  into  indigotin-disulphonic  acid  (Indigo  Extract), 
which  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  This  substance  befongs  to  the 
group  of  Acid  Colours;  hence  it  is  applied  to  the  animal  fibres, 
wool  and  silk,  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  slightly 
acidified  with  sulphunc  acid.  The  second  and  most  important 
method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  redudng 
affcnts  (i.e.  substances  capable  of  yielding  nascent  hydrogen)  indigo 
blue  is  changed  into  indigo  white,  which  is  soluble  in  alkali,  the 
solution  thus  obtained  being  called  a  "  vat."  If  textile  materials 
are  steeped  in  a  clear  yellow  solution  of  the  reduced  indigo  and  then 
exposed  to  air,  the  indigo  white  absorbed  by  the  fibre  is  oxidized 
and  reconverted  into  indieo  blue  within  and  upon  the  fibre,  which 
thus  becomes  dyed  blue;  this  is  the  so-called  '*  mdi^o-vat  "  method 
of  dyeing.  Comparing  the  two  methods,  the  "  mdigo-extract " 
method  is  only  applicable  to  the  animal  fibres,  and  although  it 
eives  brighter  colours,  they  are  fugitive  to  light  and  are  decolourized 
by  washmg  with  alkaline  solutions;  the  *'  vat  method  "  is  applicable 
to  all  fibres,  and  gives  somewhat  dull  blues,  which  are  very  fast  to 
light,  washing,  &c. 

CotUm  is  dyed  by  means  of  the  "lime  and  copperas  vol"  the 
"sine  powder  vat"  or  the  "  hydrosulphite  vat"  In  the  first-men- 
tioned vat  the  ingredients  are  quicklime,  ferrous  sulphate  and 
finely  ground  indigo;  the  lime  decompooes  the  ferrous  sulphate 
and  predpitates  ferrous  hydrate;  this  quickly  reduces  the  indigo 
to  indigo  white,  which  dissolves  in  the  excess  of  lime  present.  The 
ingredients  of  the  zinc  powder  vat  are  zinc  powder,  lime  and  indigo ; 
in  the  presence  of  the  lime  and  indigo  the  zinc  takes  up  oxygen  from 
the  water,  liberating  the  hydrogen  necessary  to  reduce  the  indigo, 
as  in  the  previous  vat.  The  constituents  of  the  hydrosulphite  vat 
are  hydrosulphite  of  soda,  lime  and  indigo.  The  requisite  hydro- 
sulphite of  soda  is  prepared  by  allowing  zinc  powder  (13  lb)  to  act 
upon  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda  (17  gallons 
of  sp.  gr.  I  -225),  takinjB^  care  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  access  of 
air  and  any  heating  of  the  mixture,  to  prevent  decomposition.  The 
solution  thus  obtained  is  thoroughly  neutralized  by  the  addition  of 
lime;  and  after  settling,  the  clear  liquor  is  used  for  the  vat,  along 
with  indigo  and  lime.  Here  again  the  hydrosulphite  takes  up  oxygen 
from  the  water  and  liberates  the  necessary  hydrogen.  It  is  found 
convenient  to  prepare,  in  the  first  instance,  a  very  concentrated 
standard  of  reduced  indigo,  and  to  add  as  much  of  this  to  the  dye-vat 
as  may  be  required,  along  with  lime  and  a  little  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
The  advantages  of  this  vat  are  that  it  is  easily  prepared  and  that 
there  is  very  little  sediment;  moreover,  it  can  be  employed  in 
dyeing  wool,  as  well  as  cotton,  and  it  is  now  very  generally  in  use. 
The  vat  usually  employed  for  dyeing  wool  is  the  so-called  "  woad 
vat,"  which  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  that  the  hydrogen  necessary 
to  reduce  the  indigo  and  brine  it  into  sc^ution  is  furnished,  not  by  the 
action  of  chemical  agents,  but  by  means  of  fermentation.  The 
ingredients  of  the  woad  vat  are  indigo,  woad,  bran,  madder  and 
lime.  The  woad  here  employed  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  leaves 
of  the  woad  plant  (Isatis  tinctoria)  to  a  paste,  which  is  allowed  to 
ferment  and  then  partially  dried.  It  serves  as  the  ferment  to 
excite  lactic  and  butyric  fermentation  with  the  aid  of  the  bran 
and  madder,  the  necessary  hydrogen  being  thus  evolved.  Exces- 
sive fermentation  is  avoided  by  making  timely  additions  of  lime; 
sluggish  fermentation  is  accelerated  by  additions  of  bran  and 
slightly  raising  the  temperature.  When  the  reduction  and  com- 
plete solution  of  the  indigo  is  effected,  the  vat  is  allow«i  to  settle, 
and  the  woollen  material  is  immersed  and  moved  about  in  the 
clear  liquor  for  half  an  hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  shade 
required,  then  squeezed  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  order  to  develop 
the  blue  colour  on  the  fibre. 

Thioindigo  red  is  an  artificial  colouring  matter  belonging  to  the 
indigo  series  and  comes  into  the  market  in  the  form  of  a  paste. 
It  is  used  in  dyeing  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  indigo,  yielding 
shades  which  range  from  a  somewhat  dull  pink  to  a  full  claret  shade 
of  red.    The  colours  obtained  are  remarkable  for  their  fastness. 

Indanthrene,    This  colouring  matter,  which  is  also  sold  as  a  paste, 


is  an  anthracene  derivative,  being  formed  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  on  ^amidoanthraquinone.  It  is  reduced  by  hydrosulphite 
of  soda  yielding  a  blue  vat,  in  which  cotton  and  other  vegetable 
fibres  are  dyed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  indigo  vat.  Since  a  fair 
amount  of  caustic  soda  is  necessary  for  the  setting  of  the  vat,  the 
dyestuff  is  not  suitable  for  animal  fibres.  Indanthrene  yields  on 
cotton  reddish  shades  of  blue  which  are  extremely  fast  to  all  external 
influences;  in  fact  the  colour  is  so  fast  that  when  once  fixed  on 
cotton  it  cannot  be  removed  again  from  the  fibre  by  any  known 
means. 

Other  vat  colours  belonging  to  this  series,  which  are  similarly 
applied,  are  flavanthrene  (yellow),  viridanthrene  (green),  fuscan- 
threne  (crey-brown),  violanthrene  (dull  violet)  and  melanthrene 
(grey  to  black).  The  algol  colours  resemble  the  indanthrene  colours 
in  their  properties  and  application. 

Aniline  Black  differs  from  other  dyes  in  that  it  is  not  sold  as  a 
ready-made  dyestuff,  but  is  produced  in  situ  upon  the  fibre  by 
the  oxidation  of  aniline.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  cotton,  also  for 
silk  and  cotton-silk  union  fabrics,  but  seldom  or  not  at  all  for  wool. 
Properly  applied,  this  colour  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  to  light 
and  other  influences  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  method 
of  dyeing  cotton  is  to  work  the  material  for  about  two  hours  in  a 
cold  solution  containing  aniline  (10  parts),  hydrochloric  add  (20 
parts),  bichromate  of  potash  (20  parts),  sulphuric  acid  (20  parts), 
and  ferrous  sulphate  ho  parts).  The  ferrous  sulphate  here  em- 
ployed is  oxidized  by  the  chromic  add  to  a  ferric  salt,  which  serves 
as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  to  the  aniline.  This  method  of  dydng  is 
easily  carried  out,  and  it  gives  a  good  black;  but  since  much  of 
the  colouring  matter  is  precipitate  on  the  fibre  superfidally  as 
well  as  in  the  bath  itself,  the  colour  has  the  defect  of^  rubbing  off. 
Another  method  is  to  impregnate  the  cotton  with  a  solution  con- 
taining aniline  hydrochloride  ^35  parts),  neutralized  with  addition 
of  a  little  aniline  oil,  sodium  chlorate  (10  parts),  ammonium  chloride 
(10  parts).  Another  mixture  is  1.8  part  aniline  salt,  12  parts  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide,  200  parts  water,  3*5  parts  potassium  chlorate 
dissolved  in  water.  After  squeezing,  the  material  is  passed  through 
a  special  oxidation  chamber,  the  air  of  which  is  heated  to  about 
^o^  C.  and  also  supplied  with  moisture.  This  oxidizing  or  agdng 
IS  continuous,  the  material  passing  into  the  chamber  at  one  end 
in  a  colourless  condition,  and  after  about  20  minutes  passing  out 
again  with  the  black  fully  developed,  a  final  treatment  with  hot 
chromic  acid  solution  and  soaping  beine  necessary  to  complete  the 
process.  In  this  method,  employing  tne  first-mentioned  solution, 
chlorate  of  copper  is  formed,  and  this  being  a  very  unstable  com- 
pound, readily  decomposes,  and  the  aniline  is  oxidized  by  the 
liberated  chlor-oxygen  compounds.  The  presence  in  the  mixture 
of  a  metallic  salt  is  very  important  in  aiaing  the  development  of 
the  black,  and  for  this  purpose  salts  of  vanadium,  cerium  and  copper 
have  proved  to  be  specially  useful.  The  chemistry  of  aniline  faiack 
is  still  incomplete,  but  it  would  appear  that  there  are  several  oxida- 
tion products  of  aniline.  The  first  product  is  so-called  emeraldine, 
a  dark  green  substance  of  the  nature  of  a  salt,  which  by  treatment 
with  alkali  yields  a  dark  blue  base  called  azurine.  The  further 
oxidation  of  emeraldine  yields  nigraniline,  also  a  dark  fijeen  salt, 
but  the  free  base  of  which  has  a  violet  black  colour.  The  latter 
becomes  greenish  under  the  influence  of  acids,  especially  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  explains  the  defect  known  as  "  greening  '*  which  is 
developed  in  ordinary  aniline  blacks  during  exposure  to  air.  By 
a  supplementary  osddation  with  chromic  add  such  a  black  is  rendered 
unereenable,  the  nigraniline  bdng  probably  changed  into  the  more 
staple  chromate  of  nigraniline. 

Catechu  is  a  valuable  brown  dyestuff,  obtained  from  various 
species  of  Acacia^  Areca  and  Uncana  growing  in  India.  The  wood, 
leaves  and  fruit  of  these  plants  are  extracted  with  boiling  water; 
the  decoction  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  or  to  a  pasty  consistency. 
Catechu  is  largely  used  by  the  cotton  dyer  for  the  pnxluction  of 
brown,  drab  and  similar  colours.  It  is  seldom  employed  for  wool. 
Cotton  is  usually  dyed  by  boiling  it  for  about  one  hour  in  a  de- 
coction of  catechu  (100  %)  contaimng  copper  sulphate  (5  %).  After 
squeezing,  the  material  is  boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash  (i  oz.  per  gal.),  then  washed  and  dried. 
By  repeating  the  operations  two  or  three  times  deeper  shades  are 
obtained.  During  the  boiling  with  catechu  the  cotton  attracts  the 
active  principles  catechin  and  catechu-tannic  acid,  but  it  thus 
acquires  only  a  pale  brown  colour;  in  the  bichromate  of  potash, 
however,  these  are  oxidized  to  form  insoluble  japonic  acid,  which 
permeates  the  fibre,  and  a  deep  brown  colour  is  thus  developed. 
Catechu  browns  are  fast  to  a  variety  of  influences,  e.g,  washing, 
alkalis,  acids,  &c.,  but  less  so  to  li^ht.  Catechu  has  been  recently 
much  employed,  in  conjunction  with  copper  sulphate,  for  dyeing 
the  so-called  khaki-brown  on  woollen  material  for  military  clothing. 
On  silk,  catechu  is  much  used  for  weighting  purposes  in  dyeing  black. 

Mineral  Colours. — Those  include  Cnrome  Yellow,  Iron  Buff, 
Prussian  Blue  and  Manganese  Brown. 

Chrome  Yellow  is  only  useful  in  cotton-dyeing  as  a  self-colour, 
or  for  conversion  into  chrome  orange,  or,  in  conjunction  with 
indigo,  for  the  producdon  of  fast  green  colours.  The  cotton  is  first 
impregnated  with  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  or  nitrate,  squeezed, 
and  then  passed  through  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  or  lime 
water  to  fix  the  lead  on  the  fibre  as  sulphate  or  oxide  of  lead.    The 
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colouring  matter  or  assist  in  causing  it  to  be  attracted  by  the 
fibre,  &c.  In  many  cases  the  free  colour-add  or  free  colour-base 
has  little  colour,  this  being  only  developed  in  the  salt.  The  free 
base  rosaniline,  for  example,  is  colourless,  whereas  the  salt 
magenta  (rosaniline  hydrochloride)  has  a  deep  crimson  colour 
in  solution.  The  free  acid  Alizarin  is  orange,  while  its  alumina- 
salt  is  bright  red.  It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  scientific 
classification  of  colouring  matters  into  Nitro-coloius,  Azo-coloius, 
&c.,  already  alluded  to,  is  based  on  their  chemical  constitution, 
or  the  chromophorous  groups  they  contain,  whereas  the  classifica- 
tion according  to  their  mode  of  application  is  dependent  upon 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  the  auxochromous  groups. 
The  question  of  the  mordant-dyeing  property  of  certain  colouring 
matters  containing  (OH)  and  (COOH)  groups  has  already  been 
explained  under  the  head  of  Artificial  Mordant  Colours. 

The  peculiar  property  characteristic  of  dyestuffs,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  colouring  matters,  namely,  that  of  being 
readily  attracted  by  the  textile  fibres,  notably  the  animal  fibres, 
appears  then  to  be  due  to  their  more  or  less  marked  acid  or  basic 
character.  Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that  these 
fibres  also  exhibit  partly  basic  and  partly  acid  characters,  due 
to  the  presence  of  carboxyl  and  amido  groups.  The  behaviour 
of  magenta  is  typical  of  the  Basic  Colours.  As  already  indicated, 
rosaniline,  the  base  of  magenta,  is  colourless,  and  only  becomes 
coloured  by  its  union  with  an  acid,  and  yet  wool  and  silk  can  be 
as  readily  dyed  with  the  colourless  rosaniline  (base)  as  with  the 
magenta  (salt).  The  explanation  is  that  the  base  rosaniline  has 
united  with  the  fibre,  which  here  plays  the  part  of  an  add,  to 
form  a  coloured  salt.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  in  dyeing 
the  animal  fibres  with  magenta  (rosaniline  hydrochloride), 
the  fibre  unites  with  the  rosaniline  only,  and  liberates  the  hydro- 
chloric add.  Fiurther,  magenta  will  not  dye  cotton  imless  the 
fibre  is  previously  prepared,  e.g.  with  the  mordant  tannic  acid, 
with  which  the  base  rosaniline  unites  to  form  an  insoluble  salt. 
In  dyeing  wool  it  is  the  fibre  itself  which  acts  as  the  mordant. 
In  the  case  of  the  Acid  Colours  the  explanation  is  similar.  In 
many  of  these  the  free  colour-add  has  quite  a  different  colour  from 
that  of  the  alkali-salt,  and  yet  on  dydng  wool  or  silk  with  the  free 
colour-acid,  the  fibre  exhibits  the  colour  of  the  alkali-salt  and 
not  of  the  colour-acid.  In  this  case  the  fibre  evidently  plays  the 
part  of  a  base.  Another  fact  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  union 
between  fibre  and  colouring  matter  is  of  a  chemical  nature,  is 
that  by  altering  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  fibre  its  dyeing 
properties  are  also  altered;  oxycellulose  and  nitrocellulose, 
for  example,  have  a  greater  attraction  for  Basic  Colours  than 
cellulose.  Such  facts  and  considerations  as  these  have  helped 
to  establish  the  view  that  in  the  case  of  dyeing  animal  fibres 
with  many  colouring  matters  the  operation  is  a  chemical  process, 
and  not  merely  a  mechanical  absorption  of  the  dyestuff.  A 
similar  explanation  does  not  suffice,  however,  in  the  case  of  dyeing 
cotton  with  the  Direct  Colours.  These  are  attracted  by  cotton 
from  their  solutions  as  alkali  salts,  apparently  without  decom- 
position. The  affinity  existing  between  the  fibre  and  coloxuing 
matter  is  somewhat  feeble,  for  the  latter  can  be  removed  from 
the  dyed  fibre  by  merely  boiling  with  water.  The  depth  of  colour 
obtained  in  dyeing  varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  colour 
solution,  or  with  the  amount  of  some  neutral  salt,  e.g.  sodiimi 
chloride,  added  as  an  assistant  to  the  dye-bath;  moreover,  the 
dye-bath  is  not  exhausted.  The  colouring  matter  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  two  forces,  the  solvent  power  of  the  water  and 
the  affinity  of  the  fibre,  and  divides  itself  between  the  fibre  and 
the  water.  After  dydng  for  some  time,  a  state  of  equilibrium 
is  attained  in  which  the  colouring  matter  is  divided  between  the 
fibre  and  the  water  in  a  given  ratio,  and  prolonged  dyeing  does 
not  intensify  the  dyed  colour. 

Some  investigators  hold  the  view  that  in  some  cases  the  fibres 
exert  a  purely  physical  attraction  towards  colouring  matters,  and 
that  the  latter  are  held  in  an  unchanged  state  by  the  fibre.  The 
phenomenon  is  regarded  as  one  of  purely  mechanical  surface- 
attraction,  and  is  compared  with  that  exercised  by  animal  char- 
coal when  employed  in  decolourizing  a  solution  of  some  colouring 
matter.    Some  consider  such  direct  dydng  as  mere  diffusion  of 


the  colouring  matter  into  the  fibre,  and  others  that  the  colouring 
matter  is  in  a  state  of  *^  solid  solution  "  in  the  fibre,  similar  to 
the  solution  of  a  metallic  oxide  in  coloured  glass.  According  to 
this  latter  view,  the  cause  of  the  dyeing  of  textile  fibres  is  similar 
to  the  attraction  or  solvent  action  exerted  by  ether  when  it  with- 
draws colouring  matter  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  agitation. 
Latterly  the  view  has  been  advanced  that  dyeing  is  due  to  predpi- 
tation  of  the  colloid  dyestuffs  by  the  colloid  substance  of  the  fibre. 

In  the  case  of  colours  which  are  dyed  on  mordants,  the  question 
is  merely  transferred  to  the  nature  of  the  attraction  which  exists 
between  the  fibre  and  the  mordant,  for  it  has  been  condusivdy 
established  that  the  union  between  the  colouring  matter  and  the 
mordant  is  essentially  chemical  in  character. 

From  our  present  knowledge  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  unable 
to  give  a  final  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  the  dyeing 
process  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  or  a  mechanical  process. 
There  are  arguments  and  facts  which  favour  both  views;  but 
In  the  case  of  wool  and  silk  dydng,  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
most  cases  is  in  favour  of  the  chemical  theory,  whereas  in  cotton- 
dyeing,  the  mechanical  theory  is  widdy  accepted.  Probably 
no  single  theory  can  explain  satisfactorily  the  fundamental 
cause  of  attraction  in  all  cases  of  dyeing,  and  further  investigation 
la  needed  to  answer  fully  this  very  difficult  and  abstruse  question. 

The  poisonous  nature  or  otherwise  of  the  coal-tar  dyes  has  been 
frequently  discussed,  and  the  poptdar  opinion,  no  doubt  dating 
from  the  time  when  magenta  and  its  derivatives  were 
contaminated  with  arsenic,  seems  to  be  that  they  are 
for  the  most  part  really  poisonous,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided  for  colouring  materials  worn  next  the  skin,  for  articles 
of  food,  &c.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  most  of  the  colours 
are  not  poisonous,  but  some  few  are — ^namely.  Picric  add, 
Victoria  Orange,  Aurantia,  Coralline,  Metanil  Yellow,  Orange  II. 
and  Safranine.  Many  coal-tar  colours  have,  indeed,  been 
recommended  as  antiseptics  or  as  medidnal  remedies,  e.g. 
Methyl  Violet,  Auramine  and  Methylene  Blue,  because  of  their 
special  physiological  action.  In  histology  and  bacteriology 
many  coal-tar  colours  have  rendered  excellent  service  in  staining 
microscopic  preparations,  and  have  enabled  the  investigator 
to  detect  differences  of  structure,  &c.,  previously  unsuspected. 
In  photography  many  of  the  more  fugitive  colouring  matters, 
e.g.  Cyanine,  Eosine,  Quinoline  Red,  &c.,  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  ortho-chromatic  plates,  by  means  of  which  the 
colours  of  natural  objects  can  be  photographed  in  the  same 
degrees  of  light  and  shade  as  they  appear  to  the  eye — ^blue,  for 
example,  appearing  a  darker  grey,  yellow,  a  lighter  grey,  in  the 
printed  photograph. 

Since  the  year  1856,  in  which  the  first  coal-tar  colour,  mauve, 

was  discovered,  the  art  of  dyeing  has  made  enormous  advances, 

mainly  in  consequence  of  the  continued  introduction  of  coal-tar 

colours  having  the  most  varied  properties  and  suitable  for  nearly 

every  requirement.    The  old  idea  that  the  vegetable  dyestuffs 

are  superior  in  fastness  to  light  is  gradually  being  given  up,  and, 

if  one  may  judge  from  the  past,  it  seems  evident  that  in  the 

future  there  will  come  a  time  when  all  our  dyestuffs  will  be 

prepared  by  artifidal  means. 
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Lehne,  Anilinschwan  (Berlin,  1892) ;  Knecht,  Rawson  and  Loewen- 
thal.  Manual  of  Dyeing  (London,  1908) ;  Steinbeck,  Bleichen  und 
Fdrben  der  Setde  und  Halbseide  (Berlin,  1895);  Gardner,  Wool- 
Dyeing  (Manchester,  1896);  Rawson,  Gardner  and  Laycock,  A 
Dtciionary  of  Dyes ,  Mordants^  dtc,  (London,  1901);  Gros-Renaud, 
Les  Mordants  en  teinture  et  en  impfession  (Paris,  1898) ;  Georgievics, 
The  Chemical  Technology  of  Textile  Fabrics  (London,  1902); 
Paterson,  The  Science  of  Colour  Mixing  (London,  1900) ;  Paterson, 
Colour  Matching  on  Textiles  (London,  1901);  Beech,  The  Dyeing 
of  Cotton  Fabrics  (London,  1901);  Beech,  The  Dyeing  of  Woollen 
Fabrics  (London,  1903) ;  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and 
Odourists  (Bradford,  1 885-1908)  and  the  publications  of  the  colour 
manufacturers.  (J.  J.  H.;  E^  K.) 

DTBR,  SIR  EDWARD  (d.  1607),  English  courtier  and  poet, 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyer,  Kt.,  was  bom  at  Sharpham  Park, 
Somersetshire.  He  was  educated,  according  to  Anthony  k  Wood, 
either  at  Balliol  College  or  at  Broadgates  Hall,  O^ord.  He 
left  the  university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  sjter  some  time 
spent  abroad  appeared  at  C^een  Elizabeth's  court.  His  first 
patron  was  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  seems  to  have  thought 
of  putting  him  forward  as  a  rival  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
in  the  queen's  favour.  He  is  mentioned  by  Gabriel  Harvey 
with  Sidney  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  court.  Sidney  in  his 
will  desired  that  his  books  should  be  divided  between  Fulke 
Grcville  (Lord  Brooke)  and  Dyer.  He  was  employed  by 
Elizabeth  on  a  mission  (1584)  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  1589 
was  sent  to  Denmark.  In  a  commission  to  inquire  into  manors 
unjustly  alienated  from  the  crown  in  the  west  country  he  did 
not  altogether  please  the  queen,  but  he  received  a  grant  of  some 
forfeited  lands  in  Somerset  in  1588.  He  was  knighted  and  made 
chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  in  1596.  William  Oldys 
says  of  him  that  he  "  would  not  stoop  to  fawn/'  and  some  of 
his  verses  seem  to  show  that  the  exigencies  of  life  at  court 
oppressed  him.  He  was  buried  at  St  Saviour's,  Southwark,  on 
the  nth  of  May  1607.  Wood  sa3rs  that  many  esteemed  him 
to  be  a  Rosicrucian,  and  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  alchemy. 
He  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet  among  his  contemporaries, 
but  very  little  of  his  work  has  survived.  Puttenham  in  the 
Arte  of  English  Foesie  speaks  of  *'  Maister  Edward  Dyar,  for 
EUegie  most  sweete,  solempne,  and  of  high  conceit."  One  of 
the  poems  imiversaUy  accepted  as  his  is  *'  My  Mynde  to  me  a 
kingdome  is."  Among  the  poems  in  England*s  Helicon  (1600), 
signed  S.E.D.,  and  included  in  Dr  A.  B.  Grosart's  collection 
of  Dyer's  works  (Miscellanies  of  the  Ftdler  Worthies  Library, 
vol.  iv.,  1876)  is  the  charming  pastoral  ''  My  Phillis  hath  the 
mominge  sunne,"  but  this  comes  from  the  Phillis  of  Thomas 
Lodge.  Grosart  also  prints  a  prose  tract  entitled  The  Frayse 
of  Nothing  (1585).  The  Sixe  Idillia  from  Theocritus,  reckoned 
by  J.  P.  Collier  among  Dyer's  works,  were  dedicated  to,  not 
written  by,  him. 

DTER,  JOHN  {c.  1700-17  58),  British  poet,  the  son  of  a  solicitor, 
was  bom  in  1699  or  1700  at  Aberglasney,  in  Carmarthenshire. 
He  was  sent  to  Westminster  school  and  was  destined  for 
the  law,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  began  to  study  painting. 
He  wandered  about  South  Wales,  sketching  and  occasionally 
painting  portraits.  In  1 7  26  his  first  poem,  Grongar  HUl,  appeared 
in  a  miscellany  published  by  Richard  Savage,  the  poet.  It  was 
an  irregular  ode  in  the  so-called  Pindaric  style,  but  Dyer  entirely 
rewrote  it  into  a  loose  measure  of  four  cadences,  and  printed  it 
separately  in  1727.  It  had  an  immediate  and  brilliant  success. 
Grongar  Hill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  a  short  poem  of  only  150  lineSj 
describing  in  language  of  much  freshness  and  picturesque  charm 
the  view  from  a  hill  overlooking  the  poet's  native  vale  of  Towy. 
A  visit  to  Italy  bore  fruit  in  The  Ruins  of  Rome  (1740),  a  descrip- 
tive piece  in  about  600  lines  of  Miltonlc  blank  verse.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1741,  and  held  successively  the  livings  of 
Calthorp  in  Leicestershire,  Belchford  (1751),  Coningsby  (1752), 
and  Kirby-on-Bane  (1756),  the  last  three  being  Lincolnshire 
parishes.  He  married,  in  1 741,  a  Miss  Ensor,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  brother  of  Shakespeare.  In  1757  he  published  his 
longest  work,  the  didactic  blank-verse  epic  of  The  Fleece,  in  four 
books,  dfecoursing  of  the  tending  of  sheep,  of  the  shearing  and 
preparation  of  the  wool,  of  weaving,  and  of  trade  in  woollen 
manufactures.    The  town  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  Dodsley 


facetiously  prophesied  that  "  Mr  Dyer  would  be  buried  in 

woollen."    He  died  at  Coningsby  of  consumption,  on  the  X5th 

of  December  1758. 

His  peoms  were  collected  by  Dodsley  in  1770,  and  by  Mr  Edward 
Thomas  in  1903  for  the  Welsh  Library,  vol.  iv. 

DTER,  THOMAS  HENRT  (1804-1888),  English  historical  and 
antiquarian  writer,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  4th  of  May 
1804.  He  was  originally  intended  for  a  biisiness  career,  and  for 
some  time  acted  as  clerk  in  a  West  India  house;  but  finding  his 
services  no  longer  required  after  the  passing  of  the  Negro  Emanci- 
pation Act,  he  decided  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  In  1850 
he  published  the  Life  of  Calvin,  a  conscientious  and  on  the  whole 
impartial  work,  though  the  character  of  Calvin  is  somewhat 
harshly  drawn,  and  his  influence  in  the  religious  world  generally 
is  insufficiently  appreciated.  Dyer's  first  historical  work  was 
the  History  of  Modem  Europe  (1861-1864;  3rd  ed.  revised  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  by  A.  Hassall,  1901), 
a  meritorious  compilation  and  storehouse  of  facts,  but  not  very 
readable.  The  History  of  the  City  of  Rome  (1865)  down  to 
the  end  of  the  middle  ages  was  foUowed  by  the  History  of  the 
Kings  of  Rome  (1868),  which,  upholding  against  the  German 
school  the  general  credibility  of  the  account  of  early  Roman 
history,  given  in  Livy  and  other  classical  authors,  was  violently 
attacked  by  J.  R.  Seeley  and  the  Saturday  Review,  as  showing 
ignorance  of  the  comparative  method.  More  favourable  opinions 
of  the  work  were  expressed  by  others,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  author's  scholarship  is  defective  and  that  his  views  are 
far  too  conservative.  Roma  Regalis  (1872)  and  A  Plea  for  Livy 
(1873)  were  written  in  reply  to  his  critics.  Dyer  frequently 
visited  Greece  and  Italy,  and  his  topographical  works  are 
probably  his  best;  amongst  these  mention  may  be  made  of 
Pompeii,  its  History,  Buildings  and  Antiquities  (1867,  new  ed. 
in  Bohn's  Illustrated  Library),  and  Ancient  A  therms,  its  History, 
Topography  and  Remains  (1873).  His  last  publication  was  On 
Imitative  Art  (1882).  He  died  at  Bath  on  the  30th  of  January 
1888. 

DTMOKB,  the  name  of  an  English  family  holding  the  office 
of  king's  champion.  The  fimctions  of  the  champion  were  to  ride 
into  Westminster  Hall  at  the  coronation  banquet,  and  challenge 
all  comers  to  impugn  the  king's  title  (see  Champion).  The 
earliest  record  of  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation  of  an  English 
king  dates  from  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  On  this  occasion 
the  champion  was  Sir  John  Dymoke  (d.  1381),  who  held  the 
manor  of  Scrivelsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret, 
granddaughter  of  Joan  Ludlow,  who  was  the  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Philip  Marmion,  last  Baron  Marmion.  The  Mar- 
mions  claimed  descent  from  the  lords  of  Fontenay,  hereditary 
champions  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  held  the  castle  of 
Tamworth,  Leicestershire,  and  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  Lincoln- 
shire. The  right  to  the  championship  was  disputed  with  the 
Dymoke  family  by  Sir  Baldwin  de  Freville,  lord  of  Tamworth, 
who  was  descended  from  an  elder  daughter  of  Philip  Marmion. 
The  court  of  claims  eventually  decided  in  favour  of  the  owners 
of  Scrivelsby  on  the  ground  that  Scrivebby  was  held  in  grand 
serjeanty,  that  is,  that  its  tenure  was  dependent  on  rendering 
a  special  service,  in  this  case  the  championship. 

Sir  Thomas  Dymoke  (i428?-i47i)  joined  a  Lancastrian 
rising  in  1469,  and,  with  his  brother-in-law  Richard,  Lord  Will- 
oughby  and  Welles,  was  beheaded  in  147 1  by  order  of  Edward  IV. 
after  he  had  been  induced  to  leave  sanctuary  on  a  promise  of 
personal  safety.  The  estates  were  restored  io  his  son  Sir  Robert 
D3rmoke  (d.  1546),  champion  at  the  coronations  of  Richard  III., 
Henry  VU.  and  Henry  VIH.,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Toumai  and  became  treasurer  of  the  kingdom.  His 
descendants  acted  as  champions  at  successive  coronations. 
Lewis  Dymoke  (d.  1820)  put  in  an  unsuccessful  claim  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  barony  of  Marmion.  His  nephew  Henry 
(1801-1865)  was  champion  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
He  was  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  the  duke  of  WeUington 
and  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  Henry  Dymoke  was  created 
a  baronet;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  rector  of 
Scrivelsby  (1804-1873),  whose  son  Henry  Lionel  died  without 
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issue  in  1875,  when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct,  the  estate 
passing  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family.  After  the  coronation 
of  George  IV.  the  ceremony  was  allowed  to  lapse,  but  at  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  VII.  H.  S.  Dymoke  bore  the  standard 
of  England  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

DYNAMICS  (from  Gr.  hivaius,  strength),  the  name  of  a  branch 
of  the  science  of  Mechanics  {q.v.).  The  term  was  at  one  time 
restricted  to  the  treatment  of  motion  as  afiFected  by  force,  being 
thus  opposed  to  Statics,  which  investigated  equilibrium  or 
conditions  of  rest.  In  more  recent  times  the  word  has  been 
applied  comprehensively  to  the  action  of  force  on  bodies  either 
at  rest  or  in  motion,  thus  including  "  dynamics  "  (now  termed 
kinetics)  in  the  restricted  sense  and  ''  statics." 

Analytical  Dynamics. — The  fundamental  principles  of 
dynamics,  and  their  application  to  special  problems,  are  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  Mechanics  and  Motion,  Laws  op,  where 
brief  indications  are  also  given  of  the  more  general  methods  of 
investigating  the  properties  of  a  dynamical  system,  independently 
of  the  accidents  of  its  particular  constitution,  which  were  inaugur- 
ated by  J.  L.  Lagrange.  These  methods,  in  addition  to  the  unity 
and  breadth  which  they  have  introduced  into  the  treatment 
of  pure  dynamics,  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  relation  to  modern 
physical  speculation,  which  finds  itself  confronted  in  various 
directions  with  the  problem  of  explaining  on  dynamical  principles 
the  properties  of  systems  whose  ultimate  mechanism  can 
at  present  only  be  vaguely  conjectured.  In  determining  the 
properties  of  such  systems  the  methods  of  analytical  geometry 
and  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus  (or,  more  generally,  of  mathe- 
matical analysis)  are  necessarily  employed;  for  this  reason  the 
subject  has  been  named  Analytical  Dynamics.  The  following 
article  is  devoted  to  an  outline  of  such  portions  of  general  dynami- 
cal theory  as  seem  to  be  most  important  from  the  physical  point 
of  view. 

I.  General  EgwUums  of  Impulsive  Motion. 

The  systems  contemplated  by  Lagrange  are  composed  of  discrete 
particles,  or  of  rigid  bodies,  in  nnite  number,  connected  (it  may  be) 
m  various  ways  by  invariable  geometrical  relations,  the  funda- 
mental postulate  being  that  the  position  of  every  particle  of  the 
system  at  any  time  can  be  completely  specified  oy  means  of  the 
instantaneous  values  of  a  finite  number  of  independent  variables 
Qif  9i»—9n»  each  of  which  admits  of  continuous  variation  over  a 
certain  range,  so  that  if  «,  y,  2  be  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates  of  any 
one  particle,  we  have  for  example 

«=/(ffii  fli»...ff»),    y=&c.,   »=&c.,   .       .       (i) 

where  the  functions  /  differ  (of  course)  from  particle  to  particle. 
In  modem  language,  the  variables  91,  ^s»— 2n  are  generalized  co- 
ordinaies  serving  to  specify  the  configuration  of  the  system;  their 
derivatives  with  respect  to  the  time  are  denoted  by  Qu  9s>—<{n,  and 
are  called  the  generalized  components  of  velocity.  The  contmuous 
sequence  of  configurations  assumed  by  the  system  in  any  actual  or 
imagined  motion  (subject  to  the  given  connexions)  is  called  the 
path. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  connected  outline  of  the  whole  subject  it 
is  convenient  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  historical  order  of 
impulMiv9  development,  and  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of 
gg^,^^  impulsioe  motion.  Whatever  the  actual  motion  of  the 
system  at  any  instant,  we  may  conceive  it  to  be  generated 
instantaneously  from  rest  by  the  application  of  proper  impulses. 
On  this  view  we  have,  if  x,  y,  s  be  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  any 
particle  m, 

mJt=X',  «^=Y'.   mi=Z',       .         .        (2) 

where  X',  Y',  Z'  are  the  components  of  the  impulse  on  m.  Now 
let  5jc,  5y,  tz  be  any  infinitesimal  variations  of  x,  y,  z  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  connexions  of  the  system,  and  let  us  form  the 
equation 

2;w(jc5x-l-y5y-l-i5«)=2(X'fix-HY'5yH-Z'5«),     .       (3) 

where  the  sign  Z  indicates  (as  throughout  this  article)  a  summation 
extending  over  all  the  particles  of  the  system.  To  transform  (3) 
into  an  equation  involving  the  variations  iqu  iq2,"»  of  the  generalized 
co-ordinates,  we  have 

.        .       (4) 


where 


A„  = 


*=S.*+S*+-*^'*"- 


and  therefore 


2:m(x6x+y6y+liz)  =  Aii4i+Aiii8+...)«5i 

+(Aii^i-f-A««f2+...)«ffj+...t 


(5) 


(6) 


-i(t)'+(g^(©'i.  1 

If  we  form  the  expression  for  the  kinetic  energy  T  of  the  system, 
we  find 

2T =2m(jc*-hy«+i«)  =  Au(Zi»-fA«2a*-h...4-2Au3i4-|-...      (8) 

The  coefficients  An,  Att,...Au,...  are  by  an  obvious  analogy  called 
the  coefficients  of  inertia  of  the  system ;  they  are  in  general  functions 
of  the  co-ordinates  qu  22,... .    The  equation  (6)  may  now  be  written 


Xm{i^+P6y+iBs)^^Sqr  +  ^r+... . 


(9) 


This  may  be  regarded  as  the  cardinal  formula  in  Lagrange's  method. 
For  the  right-hand  side  of  (3)  we  may  write 

(10) 
.    (II) 


where 


Q;=2(x'g+Y'g-hZ'g).        . 


The  quantities  Qi,  Qi, ...  are  called  the  generalized  components  of 
impulse.  Comparing  (9)  and  (10),  we  have,  since  the  variations 
^i«  ^f—  are  independent, 

These  are  the  general  equations  of  impulsive  motion. 
It  is  now  usual  to  write 

^^dir ^'3) 

The  quantities  ^,  ^,...  represent  the  effects  of  the  several  com* 
ponent  impulses  on  the  system,  and  are  therefore  called  the  general- 
ized components  of  momentum.    In  terms  of  them  we  have 

Iimlx6x+pBy+iBz)=piBqi-\-pi^t+ (14) 

Also,  since  T  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  velocities 

2T=M+/>rf«+ (15) 

This  follows  independently  from  (14),  assuming  the  special  variations 
ix^xdt,  &c.,  and  therefore  iqi^4i^*  ^—qtit,.,.  . 

Again,  if  the  values  of  the  velocities  and  the  momenta  pucMfmcai 
in  any  other  motion  of  the  system  through  the  same  con-  *J"*^'^"**' 
figuration  be  distinguished  by  accents,  we  have  the  identity   '*•**'*'■*• 

M'i+P»i'i+  ...  =/>'ii+/>'tit+ (16) 

each  side  being  equal  to  the  symmetrical  expression 

AiiMi+Atiq4't+'-+Ai2(M2+i'i4t)-h„.    .       (17) 

The  theorem  (16)  leads  to  some  important  reciprocal  relations. 
Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  the  momenta  pi^  ^,...  all  vanish  with 
the  exception  of  pu  and  similarly  that  the  momenta  p'l,  p't,.„  all 
vanish  except  p\.    We  have  then  ^S'i=P'i2i,  or 

q\'p\-4!\ip'% (18) 

The  interpretation  is  simplest  when  the  co-ordinates  q^  0%  arc 
both  of  the  same  kind,  e,g.  both  lines  or  both  angles.  We  may 
then  conveniently  put  pi^p't,  and  assert  that  the  velocity  of  the 
first  type  due  to  an  impulse  of  the  second  type  is  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  the  second  type  due  to  an  equal  impulse  of  the  first  type.  As  an 
example,  suppose  we  have  a  chain  of  straight  links  hinged  each  to 
the  next,  extended  in  a  straight  line,  and  free  to  move.  A  blow 
at  rig[ht  angles  to  the  chain,  at  any  point  P,  will  produce  a  certain 
velocity  at  any  other  point  Q;  the  theorem  asserts  that  an  equal 
velocity  will  he  produced  at  P  by  an  equal  blow  at  Q.  Again,  an 
impulsive  couple  acting  on  any  link  A  will  produce  a  certain  angular 
velocity  in  any  other  link  B;  an  equal  couple  applied  to  B  wiU 
produce  an  equal  angular  velocity  in  A.  Also  if  an  impulse  F  applied 
at  P  produce  an  angular  velocity  a>  in  a  link  A,  a  couple  Fa  applied 
to  A  will  produce  a  linear  velocity  <aa  at  P.  Histoncally,  we  may- 
note  that  reciprocal  relations  in  dynamics  were  first  recognized  by 
H.  L.  F.  Helmholtz  in  the  domain  of  acoustics;  their  use  has  been 
greatly  extended  bv  Lord  Rayleigh. 

The  equations  (13)  determine  the  momenta  pi,  p*,...  as  linear 
functions  of  the  velocities  ^1,  ^s, —    Solving;  these,  we  can  express 
4u  2a,...  as  linear  functions  of  ^,  ^,....     The  resulting    v-/ocjwte« 
equations  give  us  the  velocities  produced  by  anjr  given    .  Jt^  / 
system  of  impulses.     Further,  by  substitution  in   (8),  " 

we  can  express  the  kinetic  energy  as  a  homogeneous  ■■*^*"•■*■• 

quadratic  function  of  the  momenta  pu  p% The  kinetic  energ>\ 

as  so  expressed,  will  be  denoted  by  T' ;  thus 


2r  =  AiiPi»+A'28/>i*+...-|-2Ai2/>-/»,-h... 


(19) 


where  A'u,  A'n, ...  A*it,...  are  certain  coefficients  depending  on  the 
configuration.  They  have  been  called  by  Maxwell  the  coefficients 
of  mobility  of  the  system.     When  the  form  (19)  is  given,  the  values 
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of  the  velocities  in  terms  of  the  momenta  can  be  expressed  in  a  re- 
markable form  due  to  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton.  The  formula  (15)  may 
be  written 

pi2i+PtA+...=T+r,    .     .     .    (20) 

where  T  is  supposed  expressed  as  in  (8),  and  T  as  in  (19).  Hence 
if,  for  the  moment,  we  denote  by  5  a  variation  affecting  the  velocities, 
and  therefore  the  momenta,  but  not  the  configuration,  we  have 


aT,,  ,  ax,^  .     .  ar,    .  ar'      , 
'a5I^*"*"aS^*'^-''"ap:*P^+d7a*P*+— 


In  virtue  of  (13)  this  reduces  to 


(21) 


(22) 


ii 


(23) 


Since  BPi,  iptt-'  may  be  taken  to  be  independent,  we  infer  that 

ar         ar 

dpi'   ^'""apt' 

In  the  very  remarkable  exposition  of  the  matter  given  by  James 
Clerk  Maxwell  in  his  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  the  Hanoiltonian 
expressions  (23)  for  the  velocities  in  terms  of  the  impulses  are 
obtained  directly  from  first  principles,  and  the  formulae  (13)  are 
then  deduced  by  an  inversion  of  the  above  argument. 

An  important  modification  of  the  above  process  was  introduced 
by  E.  J.  Kouth  and  Lord  Kelvin  and  P.  G.  Tait.  Instead  of  express- 
Routb'a  ***^  ^^^  kinetic  energy  in  terms  of  the  velocities  alone, 
modOcM'  ^^  ^^  terms  of  the  momenta  alone,  we  may  express  it  in 
u^i,^  terms  of  the  velocities  corresponding  to  some  of  the  co- 

ordinates, say  ^1,  qt,...^mt  and  of  the  momenta  corre- 
sponding to  the  remaimng  co-ordinates,  which  (for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction)  we  may  denote  by  Xf  x\  x"*....  Thus,  T  being  expressed 
as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  ^1,  ^s»...9mi  Xf  X»  x'i—» 
the  momenta  corresponding  to  the  co-ordinates  x»  x'»  x'>*»  niay  be 
written 

ar,     ,_dT       ,     dT 

'^^dx   *  "W*  *  *a5p 

These  equations,  when  written  out  in  full,  determine  Xi  ic\  x'*— 

as  linear  functions  of  4u  ^2i*»^mf  «(»  «',  k' We  now  consider 

the  function 

R^T-icfc-K'x'-ic'x"- (25) 

supposed  expressed,  by  means  of  the  above  relations  in  terms  of 
^if  ^f-  4mf  K>  x'y  k',..,.  Performing  the  operation  5  on  both  sides 
of  (25),  we  have 

— «ax-;c««— (26) 

where,  for  brevity,  only  one  term  of  each  type  has  been  exhibited. 
Omitting  the  terms  which  cancel  in  virtue  of  (24),  we  have 

gja4i+...-|-^ic+...«§jfiii+...-X«'c- (27) 

Since  the  variations  6gi,  ^,...  Sqmf  ^k»  ^k',  dK",..,  may  be  taken  to  be 
independent,  we  have 

aT  aR        aT  aR 

Pi^^.-aX.'  P»"5X=5:f:* (20) 


(24) 


and 


d4i 
^"      die 


ag, 


x'  = 


aR 


dit^aqt 


dK 


r 


aR 


^  dK 


(29) 


An  important  property  of  the  present  transformation  is  that, 
when  expressed  in  terms  of  the  new  variables,  the  kinetic  energy  is 
the  sum  of  two  homogeneous  quadratic  functions,  thus 


T««-hK, 


where  ®  involves  the  velocities    ^1,  ^i,...  d 

^,...  alone.     For  in  virtue  of  (29)  we  have,  from 


momenta  ic, 
(25).         • 


ic', 


im 


alone,  and 


(30) 
K  the 


T-R-(«f+/^+«^-5+...).. 


(30 


and  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  in  R  which  are  bilinear  in  respect 
of  the  two  sets  of  variables  iu  ^s,...  4m  and  k,  k\  k',...  will  dis- 
appear from  the  right-hand  side. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  formula  (30)  gives  immediate  proof 
of  two  important  theorems  due  to  Bertrand  and  to  Lord  Kelvin 
Maximum  respectively.  Let  us  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  system  is  started  by  given  impulses  of  certain  ty^pes, 
but  is  otherwise  free.  J.  L.  F.  Bertrand 's  theorem  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  kinetic  energy  is  greater  than  if  by 
impulses  of  the  remaining  types  the  system  were  con- 
strained to  take  any  other  course.  We  may  suppose  the  co-ordinates 
to  be  so  chosen  that  the  constraint  is  expressed  by  the  vanishing 
of  the  velocities  4u  ft»—  4mi  whilst  the  given  impulses  are  ic,  «',  k*',.... 
Hence  the  energy  in  tne  actual  motion  is  greater  than  in  the 
constrained  motion  by  the  amount  )S. 


Again,  suppose  that  the  system  is  started  with  prescribed  velocity 
components  ^1,  qti-"  4mt  by  means  of  proper  impulses  of  the  corre- 
sponding types,  out  is  otherwise  free,  so  that  in  the  motion  actually 
generated  we  have  k=o,  if'=o,  «'— o,...  and  therefore  K=o.  The 
kinetic  energy  is  therefore  less  than  in  any  other  motion  consistent 
with  the  prescribed  velocity-conditions  by  the  value  which  K 
assumes  when  k,  «',  k',...  represent  the  impulses  due  to  the 
constraints. 

Simple  illustrations  of  these  theorems  are  afforded  by  the  chain 
of  straight  links  already  employed.  Thus  if  a  point  of  the  chain 
be  held  fixed,  or  if  one  or  more  of  the  joints  be  made  rigid,  the 
energy  generated  by  any  given  impulses  is  less  than  if  the  chain 
had  possessed  its  former  freedom. 

2.  Continuous  Motion  of  a  System, 

We  may  proceed  to  the  continuous  motion  of  a  system.  The 
equations  of  motion  of  any  particle  of  the  system  are  of  the  form 

ifi«=X,    mi?=Y,  mz^Z   .        .        .      (i) 

Now  let  x-\-6x,  y +ay,  z-^8z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  m  in  any  #-----,#- 
arbitrary  motion  of  the  system  differing  infinitely  little  i-JSSM. 
from  the  actual  motion,  and  let  us  form  the  equation 

Si»(aJ5x-|-^5y+25a)=S(X5x-|-Y52/+Za2)  .       .       (2) 

Lagrange's  investi^tion  consists  in  the  transformation  of  (2)  into 
an  ec^uation  involving  the  independent  variations  8qu  ^,...  6qn. 

It  IS  important  to  notice  that  the  symbols  5  and  d/dl  are  com- 
mutative, since 


&fc-3j(*+to)-^=;J«x,&c. 


(3) 


Hence 


Zm(iax+p5y+z»t;)  =^§-Zm(±Sx+&By-\-iiz) 

-3j(pi«ffi+P«fifli4...)-«T,  . 
by  §  I  (14).    The  last  member  may  be  written 

^Tj^     dT,      aT,,     aT 

"dfi*^'"a7*«^"d5*^«~aS 


(4) 


^«-".     (5) 


dT 


Hence,  omitting  the  terms  which  cancel  in  virtue  of  §  i  (13),  we 
find 

i:m(£6x-\-p8y+'zSz)  =  (^  -||^  5gj+  (p^  -|I^  «g,+....  (6) 
For  the  right-hand  side  of  (2)  we  have 

2;(Xto-hY5y+Z&)=Qi53i-fQ,«g,H- (7) 

where  Q,=2(xgH-Yg+zg) .         .         .         (8) 

The  quantities  Qi,  Qs,...  are  called  the  generalised  components  of 
force  acting  on  the  system. 

Companng  (6)  and  (7)  we  find 

5^^=yj,  ...,      .     .     (9) 

or,  restoring  the  values  of  pi,  />«,..., 

d /dT\     dT_^       d /aT\     dT     ^  ,     , 

^Wj-ail-y^'  TtwJ  "d^i"^' ('^) 

These  are  Lagrange's  general  equations  of  motion.  Their  number 
is  of  course  equal  to  that  of  the  co-ordinates  qu  9s«—  to  be  determined. 

Analytically,  the  above  proof  is  that  given  by  Lagrange,  but 
the  terminology  employed  is  of  much  more  recent  date,  having 
been  first  introduced  by  Lord  Kelvin  and  P.  G.  Tait ;  it  has  greatly 
promoted  the  physical  application  of  the  subject.  Another  proof  of 
the  equations  (10),  by  direct  transformation  of  co-ordinates,  has 
been  given  by  Hamilton  and  independently  by  other  writers  (see 
Mechanics),  but  the  variational  method  ot  Lagrange  is  that  which 
stands  in  closest  relation  to  the  subsequent  oevelopments  of  the 
subject.  The  chapter  of  Maxwell,  already  referred  to,  is  a  most 
instructive  commentary  on  the  subject  from  the  physical  point  of 
view,  although  the  proof  there  attempted  of  the  equations  (10)  is 
fallacious. 

In  a  *'  conservative  system  '*  the  work  which  would  have  to  be 
done  by  extraneous  forces  to  bring  the  system  from  rest  in  some 
standard  configuration  to  rest  in  the  configuration  (51,  jj,...  $«) 
is  independent  of  the  path,  and  may  therefore  be  regarcfed  as  a 
definite  functio;i  of  qu  ^s.-  qn.  Denoting  this  function  (the  potential 
energy)  by  V,  we  have,  if  there  be  no  extraneous  force  on  the  system, 


and  therefore 


X(XBx+Y5y+2Sz)  =  -5V, 


Qi=- 


av 

dqi' 


>«3-      5gj» 


(II) 


(12) 
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Hence  the  typical  Lagrange's  equation  may  be  now  written  in 
the  form 


or,  agam, 


3/W       dffr*      agr' 


A— ai^^-T). 


(13) 


(14) 


It  has  been  proposed  by  Helmholtz  to  give  the  name  kinetic  potential 
to  the  combination  V— T. 
As  shown  under  Mechanics,  §  22,  we  derive  from  (10) 

2j-=Qiii+Qt^«+ (15) 

and  therefore  in  the  case  of  a  conservative  system  free  from  ex- 
traneous force, 

j^(T+V)=OorT+V=const.,  .    (16) 

which  is  the  equation  of  energy.    For  examples  of  the  application 
<d  the  formula  (13)  see  Mechanics,  §  22. 

3.  Constrained  Systems, 

It  has  so  far  been  assumed  that  the  geometrical  relations,  if 

any,  which  exist  between  the  various  parts  of  the  system 

~^.  are  of  the  type  §1  (i),  and  so  do  not  contain  t  explicitly. 

^'Z^      The  extension  of  Lagrange's  equations  to  the  case  of 

'•*^'~*    "  varying  relations  "  of  the  type 

**/y»5i»  ff«.."fln),  y==&Cf  «=&c.,  .    (i) 

was  made  by  J.  M.  L.  Vieille.    We  now  have 

.        .       (2) 


^■^a|*+af,*+—  *^-  *^- 


dt 


^*"5fi*5>+sf,^*+—  ^^^  *^* 


(3) 


so  that  the  expression  {  i  (8)  for  the  kinetic  energy  is  to  be  replaced 

2T=oo+2aii-f2a,i,-f...-fAu^i«+Aa2,«+...+Ai,2i4-f....  (4) 
where 


oo 


-^i®)'+©+®)'i.l 


OrsSm 


Kdx 
(Bt 


dx  .a^  dy 


+ 


dz  dt  I 
dt  aq,\\ 


(5) 


Bqr^dt  dq, 

and  the  forms  of  An',  A,*  are  as  given  by  §  i  (7).  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  coefficients  oo,  ai,  os,  ...An,  An,...  An...  will  in 
general  involve  t  explicitly  as  well  as  implicitly  through  the  co- 
ordinates qu  qt,'-  -    Again,  we  find 

Xm{±Bx+piy+liz)  =  (ai+AiiSi+Ai^,+...)«gi 

+  (ai+A«5i+A«ii+...)a2i+... 

''piiqi+pt^i+'-,  .  .     (6) 

where  Pr  is  defined  as  in  §  i  (13).  The  derivation  of  Lagrange's 
equations  then  follows  exactly  as  before.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
tne  equation  §  2  (15)  does  not  as  a  rule  now  hold.  The  proof  in- 
volved the  assumption  that  T  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function 
of  the  velocities  4u  4s*»  • 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  R.  B.  Hayward  that  Vieille's  case  can 
be  brought  under  Lagrange  s  by  introducing  a  new  co-ordinate  (x) 
in  place  of  /,  so  far  as  it  appears  explicitly  in  the  relations  (i).  We 
have  then 

2T-«<0C*+2(ai4H-aA+"0x+Au<^i«-|-Aa^H-...-l-2Ai,i,<J,+... .  (?) 

The  equations  of  motion  will  be  as  in  (2  (10),  with  the  additional 
equation 

d  aT    aT    Y  /Q\ 

where  X  is  the  force  corresponding  to  the  co-ordinate  x*  We  may 
suppose  X  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  make  jc=^o,  and  in  the  remaining 
equations  nothing  is  altered  if  we  write  t  for  x  before,  instead  oT 
after,  the  differentiations.  The  reason  why  the  equation  §  2  (15) 
no  longer  holds  is  that  we  should  require  to  add  a  term  Xx  on  the 
right-&nd  side;  this  represents  the  rate  at  which  work  is  being 
done  by  the  constraining  forces  required  to  keep  x  constant. 

As  an  example,  let  x,  3^,  s  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  relative 
to  axes  fixed  in  a  solid  which  is  free  to  rotate  about  the  axis  of  2. 
If  ^  be  the  angular  co-ordinate  of  the  solid,  we  find  without  difficulty 

2T=m(x«+y«+i«)+2^(*iJ'-y*)+|I+m(««+/)|^,  .  (9) 

where  I  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  solid.  The  equations  of 
motion,  viz. 

daT  aT   ^     ddT  dT   ,,    dar  aT 


Jt  dtt     dx  "^' 


and 


jaraT 
37  a^   a^**'* 


dz 


z. 


(10) 
(II) 


become 
m(*-2**/-ac^-y^)=X,  m(j?+2*fc-y#-fx*)  =  Y,  «2  =  Z,(i2) 

and  5[{I+m(x«+/))*+«(xi^-3^)l«*.     .        .  (13) 

If  we  suppose  ^  adjusted  so  as  to  maintain  ^«o,  or  (again)  if  „^ 
suppose  the  moment  of  inertia  I  to  be  infinitely  great,  we  obtain 
the  familiar  equations  of  motion  relative  to  movmg  axes,  viz. 

m(«-2«^-«»x)  «X,  m(»+2ca-<^y)  =  Y,  niz'-Z, .   (14) 

where  a»  has  been  written  for  i.  These  are  the  equations  which 
we  should  have  obtained  by  applying  Lagrange's  rule  at  once  to 
the  formula 

2T=w(i«-|-y»-|-««)+2mw(x|?-3a)-fm«>(jc«-f/),    .  {15) 

which  gives  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle  referred  to  axes  rotating 
with  the  constant  angular  velocity  <a.    (See  Mechanics,  {  13.) 

More  generally,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  certain  group  of 
co-ordinates  Xt  x'l  x',—  whose  absolute  values  do  not  anect  the 
expression  for  the  kinetic  energy,  and  that  by  suitable  forces  of  the 
corresponding  types  the  velocity-components  x»  ic't  it'*"'  are  main- 
tained constant.  The  remaimng  co-ordinates  being  denoted  by 
qu  fli...«  flm  we  may  write 

2T  =  «+To+2(ai4+a^,-|-...)t+2(«'ift+«'.i2+...)*'+...,    (16) 

where  S  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  velocities 
j/i>  4t,'"4n  of  the  type  §1  (8),  whilst  To  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  the  velocities  fc,  it'^  x*'.—  alone.  The  remaining  terms, 
which  are  bilinear  in  respect  of  the  two  sets  of  velocities,  are  in- 
dicated more  fully.  The  formulae  (10)  of  {  2  give  n  equations  of 
the  type 


where 


s©  -f +(^  ')*+(^  *)*+--g-0'     ('7) 


These  quantities  (r,  s)  are  subject  to  the  relations 

(r,  j) «  - (5,  r),  (r,  r)  =0.  (19) 

The  remaining  dynamical  equations,  equal  in  number  to  the  co- 
ordinates X.  x'.  x'f,  yield  expressions  for  the  forces  wfaidi 
must  be  applied  in  order  to  maintain  the  velocities  ict  it',  ^',... 
constant ;  ttiey  need  not  be  written  down.  If  we  follow  the  method 
by  which  the  equation  of  energy  was  established  in  {  2,  the  equations 
(17)  lead,  on  taking  account  of  the  relations  (19),  to 

^^(®-To)=QxSi+Q,32+...+Q«i»..        .        (20) 

or,  in  case  the  forces  Qr  depend  only  on  the  co-ordinates  qu  91,... $• 
and  are  conservative, 

S-hV— To  =  const.  .  (21) 

The  conditions  that  the  equations  (17)  should  be  satisfied  by  zero 
values  of  the  velocities  ^1,  ^s,...Sn 
are 

r\        aTo  ,    V 

^"-d^r'   ••      •      •     («) 

or  in  the  case  of  conservative  forces 

4(V-To)-o,         .        .        .       (23) 

i.e,  the  value  of  V— To  must  be  stationary. 

We  may  apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  system  whose  configuration 
relative    to   axes    rotating    with    constant    angular    velocity   (a>) 
is  defined  by  means  of  the  n  co-ordinates  qu  Qiy-qn- 
This  is  important  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  kinetic 
theory  of  the  tides.    Since  the  Cartesian  co-ordinates 
jc,  y,  z  of  any  particle  m  of  the  system  relative  to  the  moving  axes 
are  functions  of  qu  qit—qnt  of  the  form  §  i  (i),  we  have,  by  (15) 
2S  =  2;m(i«+^-|-i«),    2To=««2m(x*-fy»),     .       (14) 


whence 


=2:'»(*g-y||). 


(25) 


(r,  *) -2«.2mg^i^.       ...       (26) 

The  conditions  of  relative  equilibrium  are  given  by  (23^. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  expression  V— To,  which  is  to  be 
stationary,  differs  from  the  true  potential  energy  by  a  term  which 
represents  the  potential  energy  of  the  system  in  relation  to  fictitious 
"  centrifugal  forces."  The  question  of  stability  of  relative  equili- 
brium will  be  noticed  later  (§6). 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  remarkable  formula  (20)  may  in 
the  present  case  be  obtained  directly  as  follows.  From  (15)  and 
(14)  we  find 

^=5('S-fTo)+«.Sm(xi^-y«) 


=j^(S-To)-h«.2(xY-yX). 


(27) 
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This  must  be  equal  to  the  rate  at  which  the  forces  acting  on  the 
system  do  work,  viz.  to 

«2(*Y-3rX)  +Qi4i+Q4t+ ...  +Qn4». 
where  the  first  term  represents  the  work  done  in  virtue  of  the 
rotation. 

We  have  still  to  notice  the  modifications  which  Lagrange's 
equations  undergo  when  the  co-ordinates  qu  ^si— ^n 
are  not  all  independently  variable.  In  the  first  place, 
we  may  suppose  them  connected  by  a  number  m  (<») 
of  relations  of  the  type 

A(^  qu  2s.  ...fl») -o,     B(/,  qu  qtt ...  ffn)  «o,    &c.       (28) 
These  may  be  interpreted  as  introducing  partial  constraints  into 
a  previously  free  system.     The  variations  6qu  5gi,...5g»  in  the  ex- 
pressions (o)  and  (7)  of  §  2  which  are  to  be  equaled  are  no  longer 
independent,  but  are  subject  to  the  relations 

i»9»+^«*+-=»'    i«2'+i«»+ •••  ="•    ««•    <»9) 

Introducing  indeterminate  multipliers  X,  Mi...i  one  for  each  of  these 
equations,  we  obtain  in  the  usual  manner  n  equations  of  the  type 


d  err  dT^^.^dA,    dB, 


(30) 


in  place  of  (  2  (10).  These  equations,  together  with  (28),  serve 
to  determine  the  n  co-ordinates  qu  qt,  ...9»and  the  tn  multipliers 

A,  flf  .... 

When  t  does  not  occur  explicitly  in  the  relations  (28)  the  system 
is  said  to  be  holonomic.  The  term  connotes  the  existence  of  integral 
(as  opposed  to  differential)  relations  between  the  co-ordinates, 
iociependent  of  the  time. 

A^n,  it  may  happen  that  although  there  are  no  prescribed 
relations  between  the  co-ordinates  qu  9i>>.*9n>  yet  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  problem  certain  geometrical  conditions  are  im- 
posed on  their  variations,  thus 

Ai«gi+Ai«5i-h...  =0,    Bia^-|-Bi6gi-{-  ...  =0,    Ac,       (31) 

where  the  coefficients  are  functions  of  qu  $>>... ^n  and  (possibly)  of  i. 
It  is  assumed  that  these  equations  are  not  integrable  as  re^rds  the 
variables  Ot,  gst  ...$»;  otherwise,  we  fall  back  on  the  previous  con- 
ditions. Cases  of  the  present  type  arise,  for  instance,  in  ordinary 
dynamics  when  we  have  a  solid  rolling  on  a  (fixed  or  moving)  surface. 
The  six  co-ordinates  which  serve  to  specify  the  position  of  the  solid 
at  any  instant  are  not  subject  to  any  necessary  relation,  but  the 
conditions  to  be  satisfied  at  the  point  of  contact  impose  three  con- 
ditions of  the  form  (31).  The  general  eo nations  of  motion  are 
obtained,  as  before,  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  multipliers, 
thus 


5-S-S=Q'-^^+^'+ •  • 


(32) 


The  co-ordinates  qu  qt^^qn,  and  the  indeterminate  multipliers 
X,  M-  •  •  >  ^re  determined  by  these  equations  and  by  the  velocity- 
conditions  corresponding  to  (3 1 ) .  When  t  does  not  appear  explicitly 
in  the  coefficients,  these  velocity-conditions  take  the  forms 

Aiii-fAjiiH-...«o,    Bii+Bji-f...=o,    &c.         (33) 

Systems  of  this  kind,  where  the  relations  (31)  are  not  integrable,  are 
called  ncn-hohnamic. 

4.  HamUtanian  EquaHons  of  MoHon. 

In  the  Hamiltonian  form  of  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  con- 
servative system  with  unvarying  relations,  the  kinetic  energy  is 
supposed  expressed  in  terms  of  the  momenta  Pi,  /»s, ...and  the  co- 
ordinates qu  91, ... ,  as  in  §  i  (19).  Since  the  symbol  5  now  denotes 
a  variation  extending  to  the  co-ordinates  as  well  as  to  the  momenta, 
we  must  add  to  the  last  member  of  §  i  (21)  terms  of  die  types 


(I) 


Since  the  variations  d^,  hpt^ ...  Bqu  5gs,...may  be  taken  to  be  inde- 
pendent, we  infer  the  equations  §  i  (23)  as  before,  together  with 


(2) 


aT^_ap   dT^_dT 

Bqi        557'   dqt        SgT' 

Hence  the  Lagrangian  equations  §  2  (14)  transform  into 

^'--^iC^+V).   i>.--4(T'+V) (3) 

If  we  write 

Hp»r+V (4) 

so  that  H  denotes  the  total  energy  of  the  system,  supposed  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  new  variables,  we  get 

If  to  these  we  join  the  equations 


which  follow  at  once  from  §  i  (23),  since  V  does  not  involve^,  2^, ..., 
we  obtain  a  complete  system  of  differential  equations  of  the  first 
order  for  the  determination  of  the  motion. 

The  equation  of  energy  is  verified  immediately  by  (5)  and  (6), 
since  these  make 

The  Hamiltonian  transformation  is  extended  to  the  case  of 
varying  relations  as  follows.     Instead  of  (4)  we  write 

H=Mi+*«5«+..--T+V,       ...      (8) 

and  imagine  H  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  momenta  fu  Ptt—i 
the  co-ordinates  qu  qtt  ...t  and  the  time.  The  internal  forces  of 
the  system  are  assumed  to  be  conservative,  with  the  potential 
energy  V.    Periorming  the  variation  5  on  both  sides,  we  find 


6H-'qi&Pi+..,~6qi+^iq+  ..., 


(9) 


terms  which  cancel  in  virtue  of  the  definition  of  pit  ^„..  being 
omitted.  Since  SPi,  dpi,  ...,  Squ  ^,  —  may  be  taken  to  be  inde- 
pendent, we  infer 


and 


jL(T_V)=-^,  ^(T-V)  =  -|5,.... 
oqi  oqi    dqt  dqt 


It  follows  from  (11)  that 


dH 
dqt' 


(10) 


(II) 


(12) 


The  equations  (10)  and  (12)  have  the  same  form  as  above,  but  H 
is  no  longer  equal  to  the  energy  of  the  system. 

5.  Cyclic  Systems. 

A  cyclic  or  gyrostaUc  system  is  characterized  by  the  following 
properties.  In  the  first  place,  the  kinetic  energy  is  not  affected  u 
we  alter  the  absolute  values  of  certain  of  the  co-ordinates,  which 
we  will  denote  by  x»  x'.  x^'i ...» provided  the  remaining  co-ordinates 
qu  ^f'^qm  and  the  velocities,  including  of  course  the  velocities 
Xf  x'»  X  f—» are  unaltered.  Secondly,  there  are  no  forces  acting 
on  the  system  of  the  types  Xi  x'.x'.  —  •  This  case  arises,  for  example, 
when  the  system  includes  gyrostats  which  are  free  to  rotate  about 
their  axes,  the  co-ordinates  x»  x'j  x't ...  then  being  the  angular  co- 
ordinates of  the  gyrostats  relatively  to  their  frames.  Again,  in 
theoretical  hydrodynamics  we  have  the  problem  of  moving  solids 
in  a  frictionless  liquid ;  the  ignored  co-ordinates  x«  x'l  X^ ;.- then  refer 
to  the  fluid,  and  are  infinite  in  number.  The  same  question  presents 
itself  in  various  physical  speculations  where  certain  phenomena  are 
ascribed  to  the  existence  01  latent  motions  in  the  ultimate  constituents 
of  matter.  The  general  theory  of  such  systems  has  been  treated  by 
E.  J.  Routh,  Lord  Kelvin,  ana  H.  L.  F.  Helmholtz. 

If  we  suppose  the  kinetic  energy  T  to  be  expressed,  as  in 
Lagranee's  method,  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  and  gff„tt'a 
the  vdfodties,  the  eq|uations  of  motion  corresponding  ^„jtfp^y, 
to  Xf  x'f  x'.  —  reduce,  in  virtue  of  the  above  hypotheses, 
to  the  forms 


d  aT_«     d  err   f.    d  err  _^ 


whence 


erT_ 


ar  _  ,   err  _  „ 


(I) 


(2) 


where  k,  i/,  k'',  ...  are  the  constant  momenta  corresponding  to  the 
cyclic  co-ordinates  x>  x'>  x't  *» .  These  equations  are  linear  in 
X>  x't  xfi ... »  solving  them  with  respect  to  these  quantities  and 
substituting  in  the  remaining  La^ngian  equations,  we  obtain 
m  differential  equations  to  determine  the  remaining  co-ordinates 
qu  s^  ...  <Zm.  The  object  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  ascertain 
the  general  form  of  the  resulting  equations.  The  retained  co- 
ordinates $1,  ^,...s«may  be  called  (for  distinction)  the  palpable 
co-ordinates  of  the  system;  in  many  practical  questions  they  are 
the  only  co-ordinates  directly  in  evidence. 

If,  as  in  §  I  (25),  we  write 

R«T-,CC-icY-«"x"- .      (3) 

and  imagine  R  to  be  expressed  by  means  of  (2)  as  a  quadratic  function 
of  iu  4i*  **.  ^mt  K,  K't  ic', ...  with  coefficients  which  are  in  general 
functions  of  the  co-ordinates  qu  qtf  ...  qmt  then,  performing  the 
operation  5  on  both  sides,  we  find 


-f^x+...+g— *ffi+.--«fi*-3i:*«— « 


(4) 


n 
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Omitting  the  terms  which  cancel  by  (2),  we  find 

dT__dR      dT_dR 


dR 


^  die 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


Koivkt^B 


dK*    ^  ~     die' 

Substituting  in  (2  (10),  we  have 

d  dR    dR    ^     d  dR    dR    ^  ^jj^ 

SJ'd^i^dfli"^**  3Fd^,    dff,"'^'* ^^^ 

These  are  Routh's  forms  of  the  modified  Lagrangian  equations. 
Equivalent  forms  were  obtained  independently  by  Helmholtz  at  a 
later  date. 
The  function  R  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  thus 

R  — R«,o+Ri»i+Rc»2f  .       •       •       •  (9) 

where  R&,o  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  ^i,  ^...^»»  Ro,9  is 
a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  «,  k\  k',.,,,  whilst 
Ria  consists  of  products  of  the  velocities  ^1,  ^s,.»^m  into 
the  momenta  «,  1^,  k',...     Hence  from  (3)  and  (7)  we 

have 

HiR,,o-Ro,i (10) 

If,  as  in  §  I  (30),  we  write  this  in  the  form 

T=S+K,        ....  (II) 
then  (3)  may  be  written 

R-S-K+A*i+«,+...,    .        .        .  (12) 

where  A,  /9i|...  are  linear  functions  of  k,  k',  jc',...,  say 

/3,  =  aric+a'rif'+aV+....      .         .         .  (13) 

the  coefficients  or,  a V,  a%,...  being  in  general  functions  of  the  co- 
ordinates qu  9tt—  Qm»  Evidently  fir  denotes  that  part  of  the  momen- 
tum-component dK/d^  which  is  due  to  the  cyclic  motions.    Now 

ddR_^d  /d«  ,  ^\  ^  d  d^,dgr.   .qS;:.   .  .^. 

90U   ,dA, 


dR     dS     dK  .  api.    .  ap%.    , 
dffr^dffr      dgr"'"di?*"^dgr**"^"*' 


(15) 


Hence,  substituting  in  (8) ,  we  obtain  the  typical  equation  of  motion 
of  a  gyrostatic  system  in  the  form 

-|-^-^+(r.  lMi+(r.  2)},+...+(r.  *)*.+...+g=&.    (i6) 
where 

This  form  is  due  to  Lord  Kelvin.  When  Oi,  ^t,...  qm  have  been 
determined,  as  functions  of  the  time,  the  velocities  corresponding 
to  the  cyclic  co-ordinates  can  be  found,  if  required,  from  the  relations 
(7),  which  may  be  written 


X  =-5;^— «i7i— aiyj—"., 

./    dK       ,  /  , 

X  ='^""*  Wl  ""*«!"  •••f 


(18) 


&c.,  &c. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  that 

(r,  r)  =0,     (r,  5)  =  -  (5,  r).    .  (19) 

Hence,  if  in  (16)  we  put  r  =  i,  2,  3,...  m,  and  multiply  by  ^1,  ^s,...  ^» 
respectively,  and  ado,  we  find 

^^(®+K)=Q,^iH-Qrf,+ (20) 

or,  in  the  case  of  a  conservative  system 

S+V+K=const., .        .        .        .(21) 

which  is  the  equation  of  energy. 

The  equation  (16)  includes  {  3  (17)  as  a  particular  case,  the 
eliminated  co-ordinate  being  the  angular  co-ordinate  of  a  rotating 
solid  having  an  infinite  moment  of  inertia. 

In  the  particular  case  where  the  cyclic  momenta  k,  k\  k",...  are 
all  zero,  (16)  reduces  to 

d  dJS    ^_ri  f^^\ 

3/d5;""d5;~y' ^^^^ 

The  form  is  the  same  as  in  §  2,  and  the  system  now  behaves,  as 
regards  the  co-ordinates  ^i,  $s,...  g«,  exactly  like  the  acyclic  type 
there  contemplated.  These  co-ordinates  do  not,  however,  now 
fix  the  position  of  every  particle  of  the  system.  For  example,  if 
by  suitable  forces  the  system  be  brought  back  to  its  initial  con- 


figuration (so  far  as  this  is  defined  by  qu  9s,...  $m),  after  performing 
any  evolutions,  the  ignored  co-ordinates  Xi  x'»  x'»—  will  not  in 
general  return  to  their  original  values. 

If  in  Lagrange's  equations  §  2  (10)  we  reverse  the  sign  of  the  time- 
element  dlj  the  equations  are  unaltered.  The  motion  is  therefore 
reversible;  that  is  to  say,  if  as  the  system  is  passing  through  any 
configuration  its  velocities  ji,  ^a,-.>  qm  be  all  reversed,  it  will  (if  the 
forces  be  the  same  in  the  same  configuration)  retrace  its  former 
path.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  statement  does  not 
in  general  hold  of  a  gyrostatic  system;  the  terms  of  (16),  which  are 
linear  in  qu  ^1....  9*,  change  sign  with  dt,  whilst  the  others  do  not. 
Hence  the  motion  of  a  gyrostatic  system  is  not  reversible,  unless 
indeed  we  reverse  the  cyclic  motions  as  well  as  the  velocities 
4u  4*f"  4m'  For  instance,  the  precessional  motion  of  a  top  cannot 
be  reversed  unless  we  reverse  the  spin. 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  system  with  latent  cyclic  motions 
are  obtained  by  putting  ji»o,  ^s  =  o,...  qm='0  in  (16); 
viz.  they  are 

«i    dqi'^'dqi' 

These  mav  of  course  be  obtained  independently.  Thus  if  the  system 
be  guided  from  (apparent)  rest  in  the  configuration  {qu  Ott...  qm) 
to  rest  in  the  configuration  (qi+6qu  qi+^u—qm+^m),  the  work 
done  by  the  forces  must  be  equal  to  the  increment  of  the  kinetic 
energy.     Hence 

Qi«ffi+Q28ff«+...««K.  .        .  (24) 

which  is  equivalent  to  (23).  The  conditions  are  the  same  as  for 
the  equilibrium  of  a  system  without  latent  motion,  but  endowed 
with  potential  energv  K.  This  is  important  from  a  physical  point 
of  view,  as  showing  now  energy  which  is  apparently  potential  may 
in  its  ultimate  essence  be  kinetic. 

By  means  of  the  formulae  (18),  which  now  reduce  to 

dK     ..    dK     ..    dK 


.  (23) 


x-^^,  * 


d? 


d? 


>,  •••,  • 


.  (25) 


K  may  also  be  expressed  as  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of 
the  cyclic  velocities  Xt  x't  ic'y"-  Denoting  it  in  this  form  by  T«, 
we  have 

«(To+K)=2«K»6(icc+K'i'+ic''x'+...)  .        .  (26) 

Performing  the  variations,  and  omitting  the  terms  which  cancel  by 
(2)  and  (25),  we  find 

dTo__dK    dTo       dK 

d^i"     dqi*    dqt"     d^j' "••    '         '  *   ^27) 

so  that  the  formulae  (23)  become 

Q^^'^dif'  ^•"'"d^' ^^^^ 

A  simple  example  is  furnished  by  the  top  (Mechanics,  {  22).    The 
cyclic  co-ordinates  being  ^,  ^,  we  find 


2To«A  sin»^-fC(^-f^  cos  9)\ 


(29) 


whence  we  may  verify  that  STo/dB  =  —dK/dS  in  accordance   with 
(27).     And  the  condition  of  equilibrium 


.  (30) 


dK__dV 

ae"    ae 

gives  the  condition  of  steady  precession. 

6.  Stability  of  Steady  Motion, 

The  small  oscillations  of  a  conservative  system  about  a  con- 
figuration of  equilibrium,  and  the  criterion  of  stability,  are  discussed 
in  Mechanics,  §  23.  The  question  of  the  stability  of  given  types  of 
motion  is  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  general, 
and  at  the  same  time  precise,  definition  of  what  we  mean  by 
"stability."  A  number  of  definitions  which  have  been  propounded  by 
different  writers  are  examined  by  F.  Klein  and  A.  Sommeifdd  in  their 
work  Ober  die  Theorie  des  Kreisels  (1897-190^^.  Rejecting  previous 
definitions,  they  base  their  criterion  of  stability  on  the  character 
of  the  changes  produced  in  the  path  of  the  system  by  small  arbitrary 
disturbing  impulses.  If  the  undisturbed  path  be  the  Umiling  farm 
of  the  disturbed  path  when  the  impulses  are  indefinitely  diminished, 
it  is  said  to  be  stable,  but  not  otherwise.  For  instance,  the  vertical 
fall  of  a  particle  under  gravity  is  reckoned  as  stable,  although  for  a 
given  impulsive  disturbance,  however  small,  the  deviation  of  the 
particle's  position  at  any  time  t  from  the  position  which  it  would  have 
occupied  in  the  original  motion  increases  indefinitely  with  t.  Even 
this  criterion,  as  the  writers  quoted  themselves  recognize,  is  not  free 
from  ambiguity  unless  the  phrase  "  limiting  form,'  as  applied  to  a 
path,  be  strictly  defined,  it  appears,  moreover,  that  a  definition 
which  is  analytically  precise  may  not  in  all  cases  be  easy  to  reconcile 
with  geometrical  prepossessions.  Thus  a  particle  moving  in  a  circle 
about  a  centre  of  force  varying  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  distance 
win  if  slightly  disturbed  either  fall  into  the  centre,  or  recede  to  infinity, 
after  describing  in  either  case  a  spiral  with  an  infinite  number  of 
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convolutions.  Each  of  these  spirals  has,  analytically,  the  circle  as 
its  limiting  form,  although  the  motion  in  the  circle  is  most  naturally 
described  as  unstable. 

A  special  form  of  the  problem,  of  great  interest,  presents  itself  in 
the  steady  motion  of  a  gyrostatic  system,  when  the  non-eliminated 
co-ordinates  qu  p^—  qm  all  vanish  (see  §  5).  This  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  Routn,  Lord  Kelvin  and  Tait,  and  Poincar6.  These 
writers  treat  the  question,  by  an  extension  of  Lagrange's  method, 
as  a  problem  of  small  oscillations.  Whether  we  adopt  the  notion 
of  stability  which  this  implies,  or  take  up  the  position  of  Klein  and 
Sommerfeld,  there  is  no  diJfHculty  in  showinjg^  that  stability  is  ensured 
if  V+K  be  a  minimum  as  r^ards  variations  of  51,  q%, ...  q,^.  The 
proof  is  the  same  as  that  of  Dirichlet  for  the  case  ofstatical  stability. 

We  can  illustrate  this  condition  from  the  case  of  the  top,  where, 
in  our  previous  notation. 


V-fK  =  MgAcos«-f 


(ti-vco^O)^  ,  v* 


2Asin20 


+2C- 


(I) 


To  examine  whether  the  steady  motion  with  the  centre  of  gravity 
vertically  above  the  pivot  is  stable,  we  must  put  m^m.  We  then 
find  without  dtfhculty  that  V+K  is  a  minimum  provided  y*^4AM^/r. 
The  method  of  small  oscillations  gave  us  the  condition  y*>4AM;A, 
and  indicated  instability  in  the  cases  i»*^4AMgA.  The  present 
criterion  can  also  be  applied  to  show  that  the  steady  precessional 
motions  in  which  the  axis  has  a  constant  inclination  to  the  vertical 
are  stable. 

The  question  remains,  as  before,  whether  it  is  essential  for  stability 
that  V+K  should  be  a  minimum.  It  appears  that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  theory  of  small  oscillations  it  is  not  essential,  and 
that  there  may  even  be  stability  when  V+K  is  a  maximum.  The 
precise  conditions,  which  are  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  character, 
have  been  formulated  by  Routh.  An  important  distinction  has, 
however,  been  established  by  Thomson  ana  Tait,  and  by  Poincare, 
between  what  we  may  call  ordinary  or  temporary  stability  (which 
is  stability  in  the  above  sense)  and  permanent  or  secular  stability, 
which  means  stability  when  regard  is  had  to  possible  dissipative 
forces  called  into  play  whenever  the  co-ordinates  gi,  51,...  q^  vary. 
Since  the  total  energy  of  the  system  at  any  instant  is  given  (m 
the  notation  of  §  5)  by  an  expression  of  the  form  S+V+K,  where 
@  cannot  be  negative,'  the  argument  of  Thomson  and  Tait,  given 
under  Mechanics,  §  23,  for  the  statical  question,  shows  that  it  is  a 
necessaiy  as  well  as  a  sufficient  condition  for  secular  stability  that 
V+K  should  be  a  minimum.  When  a  system  is  "  ordinarily  " 
stable,  but  "  secularly  '*  unstable,  the  operation  of  the  frictional 
forces  is  to  induce  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  free 
vibrations  which  are  called  into  play  by  accidental  disturbances. 

There  is  a  similar  theory  in  relation  to  the  constrained  systems 
considered  in  §  3  above.  The  equation  (21)  there  given  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  secular  stability  of  any  type  of  motion  in 
which  the  velocities  ^1,  ^, ...  dn  are  2sero  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
that  the  function  V— To  should  be  a  minimum. 

The  simplest  possible  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  a  particle  at 
the  lowest  point  of  a  smooth  spherical  bowl  which  rotates  with 
constant  angular  velocity  (&>)  aoout  the  vertical  diameter.  This 
position  obviously  possesses  "  ordinary  "  stability.  If  a  be  the 
radius  of  the  bowl,  and  0  denote  angular  distance  from  the  lowest 
point,  we  have 

V -To = mga{i  -cos^)  -  Jw«*a*  sin*  6 ;  (2) 

this  is  a  minimum  ior  O—o  only  so  long  as  u^Kg/a.  For  greater 
values  of  01  the  only  position  of  "  permanent  "  stability  is  that  in 
which  the  particle  rotates  with  the  bowl  at  an  angular  distance 
cosf^^/w'fl)  from  the  lowest  point.  To  examine  the  motion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lowest  point,  when  frictional  forces  are  taken 
into  account,  we  may  take  fixed  ones,  in  a  horizontal  plane,  through 
the  lowest  point.  Assuming  that  the  friction  varies  as  the  relative 
velocity,  we  have 

y= -/>*y-A(y-«*),  {     ■       •       •       W 
where  p^=gla.    These  combine  into 

5  +  *4  +  (/>*-^'fe«)2«0,  ...         (4) 

where  z = x  +iy,  i  =  V-i .    Assuming  z  —  Ce^*,  we  find 

X=-Jfe(l=pa)//>)*t>,  ■         .         .         (5) 

if  the  square  of  ^  be  neglected.     The  complete  solution  is  then 

«+*>  =  Ci<r^i'e'>'+C2r-^j'e-»>',  .       .        .      (6) 

where  Pi  =  ik(i-ulp),    A  =  i*(i +  «//>).      .      .      (7) 

This  represents  two  superposed  circular  vibrations,  in  opposite 
directions,  of  period  2t fp,  U  ta<p,  the  amplitude  of  each  of  these 
diminishes  asymptotically  to  zero,  and  the  position  x^o,  y^o  is 
permanently  stable.  But  if  «>/)  the  amplitude  of  that  circular 
vibration  which  agrees  in  sense  with  the  rotation  &>  will  continually 
increase,  and  the  particle  will  work  its  way  in  an  ever-widening 
spiral  path  towards  the  eccentric  position  of  secular  stability.  H 
the  bowl  be  not  spherical  but  ellipsoidal,  the  vertical  diameter  being 
a  principal  axis,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  lowest  position  is 
permanently  stable  only  so  long  as  the  period  of  the  rotation  is 


longer  than  that  of  the  slower  of  the  two  normal  modes  in  the 
absence  of  rotation  (see  Mechanics,  §  13). 

7.  Principle  of  Least  Action. 
The  preceding  theories  give  us  statements  applicable  to  the  system 
at  any  one  instant  of  its  motion.     We  now  come  to  a  series  of 
theorems  relating  to  the  whole  motion  of  the  system 


between  any  two  configuradons  through  which  it  passes,  ^. 
viz.  we  consider  the  actual  motion  and  compare  it  with  •^"•** 
other  imaginable  motions,  differing  infinitely  little  from  it,  between 
the  same  two  configurations.     We  use  the  symbol  5  to  denote  the 
transition  from  the  actual  to  any  one  of  the  hypothetical  motions. 

The  best-known  theorem  of  this  class  is  that  of  Least  Action, 
originated  by  P.  L.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  but  first  put  in  a  definite  form 
by  Lagrange.  The  '*  action  ''  of  a  single  particle  in  passing  from 
one  position  to  another  is  the  space-integral  of  the  momentum,  or 
the  time-integral  of  the  vis  viva.  The  action  of  a  dynamical  system 
is  the  sum  of  the  actions  of  its  constituent  particles,  and  is  accordingly 
given  by  the  formula 


h^zCmvds^Z  fmi^dt^2(Tdt. 


(I) 


The  theorem  referred  to  asserts  that  the  free  motion  of  a  conserva- 
tive system  between  any  two  given  configurations  is  characterized 
by  the  property 

«A=o (2) 

provided  the  total  energy  have  the  same  constant  value  in  the 
varied  motion  as  in  the  actual  motion. 

If  t,  /'  be  the  times  of  passing  through  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations respectively,  we  have 


5A-5  r2w(jc»+y*+2«)(fe 

=2  rVr*+2T'it'  -  2TW, .    . 


(3) 


since  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  integral  must  both  be  regarded 
as  variable.    This  may  be  written 

5A=  rW/+r'2m(x«i:+^:^+i«2)(i<+2T'5/'-2T5/ 

=  r'5Td/+  [zm  (A5jc+y«y+i5a)l  *' 


£■■■ 


Xm{xdx-hy6y+z6z)dt-t2VBt''2T8t. 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 


Now,  by  d'Alembert's  principle, 

Sm(i5«+y5y+252)=  -5V,     . 
and  by  hypothesis  we  have 

«(T+V)=o 

The  formula  therefore  reduces  to 

6A  =  r2m(*53C+y«y+4fia)l  ^^ -\-2TW-2TSt.  .     (7) 

Since  the  terminal  configurations  are  unaltered,  we  must  have  at 
the  lower  limit 


5jc+jc5/  =  o,     oy+y5/  =  o,     6z+i5/  =  o, 


(8) 


with  similar  relations  at  the  upper  limit.    These  reduce  (7)  to  the 
form  (2). 

The  equation  (2),  it  is  to  be  noticed,  merely  expresses  that  the 
variation  of  A  vanishes  to  the  first  order;  the  phrase  stationary 
action  has  therefore  been  suggested  as  indicating  more  accurately 
what  has  been  proved.  The  action  in  the  free  path  between  two 
given  configurations  is  in  fact  not  invariably  a  minimum,  and  even 
when  a  minimum  it  need  not  be  the  least  possible  subject  to  the 
given  conditions.  Simple  illustrations  are  furnished  by  the  case 
of  a  single  particle.  A  particle  movinjg^  on  a  smooth  surface,  and 
free  from  extraneous  force,  will  have  its  velocity  constant;  hence 
the  theorem  in  this  case  resolves  itself  into 


^fds--0, 


(9) 


i.e.  the  path  must  be  a  geodesic  line.  Now  a  geodesic  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  shortest  path  between  two  given  points  on  it;  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  sphere  a  great-circle  arc  ceases  to  be  the  shortest 
path  between  its  extremities  when  it  exceeds  180®.  More  gener- 
ally, taking  any  surface,  let  a  point  P,  starting  from  O,  move  along 
a  geodesic;  this  geodesic  will  be  a  minimum  path  from  O  to  P  untn 
P  passes  through  a  point  O'  (if  such  exist),  which  is  the  intersection 
with  a  consecutive  geodesic  through  O.  After  thb  point  the  mini- 
mum property  ceases.  On  an  anticlastic  surface  two  geodesies 
cannot  intersect  more  than  once,  and  each  geodesic  is  therefore  a 
minimum  path  between  any  two  of  its  points.  These  illustrations 
are  due  to  K.  G.  J.  Jacobi,  who  has  also  formulated  the  general 
criterion,  applicable  to  all  dynamical  systems,  as  follows: — Let 
O  and  P  denote  any  two  configurations  on  a  natural  path  of  the 
system.  If  this  be  the  sole  free  path  from  O  to  P  with  the  prescribed 
amount  of  energy,  the  action  from  O  to  P  is  a  minimum.     But  if 
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there  be  several  distinct  paths,  let  P  vary  from  coincidence  with  O 
along  the  first-named  path;  the  action  will  then  cease  to  be  a 
minimum  when  a  configuration  O'  is  reached  such  that  two  of  the 
possible  paths  from  O  to  O'  coincide.  For  instance,  if  O  and  P  be 
positions  on  the  parabolic  path  of  a  projectile  under  gravity,  there 
will  be  a  second  path  (with  the  same  energy  and  therefore  the  same 
velocity  of  projection  from  O),  these  two  paths  coinciding  when 
P  is  at  the  other  extremity  (O',  say)  of  the  focal  chord  through  O. 
The  action  from  O  to  P  will  therefore  be  a  minimum  for  all  positions 
of  P  short  of  O'.  Two  confi^rations  such  as  O  and  O'  in  the 
general  statement  are  called  conj  ugate  kinetic  foci.  Cf .  Va  riations, 
Calculus  of. 

Before  leaving  this  topic  the  connexion  of  the  principle  of 
stationary  action  with  a  well-known  theorem  of  optics  may  be 
noticed.  For  the  motion  of  a  particle  in  a  conservative  field  of 
force  the  principle  takes  the  form 


^fvds^O. 


(10) 


On  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  v  is  proportional  to  the  refractive 
index  m  of  the  medium,  whence 


U^s^O. 


(II) 


In  the  formula  (2)  the  energy  in  the  hypothetical  motion  is  pre- 
scribed, whilst  the  time  of  transit  from  the  initial  to  the  final  con- 
figuration  is  variable.  In  another  and  generally  more 
™™™*  convenient  theorem,  due  to  Hamilton,  the  time  of  transit 
^^^  is  prescribed  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  actual  motion,  whilst 
^^*  the  energy  may  be  different  and  need  not  (indeed)  be 

constant.     Under  these  conditions  we  have 


«J|'(T-V)(i/=0,   . 


.  (12) 


where  i,  V  are  the  prescribed  times  of  passing  through  the  given 
initial  and  final  configurations.  The  proof  of  (12)  is  simple;  we 
have 

«rV-V)<i/=  r\5T-aV)<f/=  r'|Sm(i«ir-}-^«y+252)-«V|<i/ 

=  rZm(i:ax+i^«y +ia«)  1  *' 

-  r'{2«(d!ax+i?«y-f2a«)-f«Vl(f/.  .      .  (13) 

The  integrated  terms  vanish  at  both  limits,  since  by  hypothesis 
the  configurations  at  these  instants  are  fixed ;  and  the  terms  under 
the  inte^l  sign  vanish  by  d'Alembert's  principle. 

The  fact  that  in  (12)  the  variation  does  not  affect  the  time  of 
transit  renders  the  formula  easy  of  application  in  any  system  of 
co-ordinates.     Thus,  to  deduce  Lagrange's  equations,  we  have 

-/ri('-sO'»+('^-s+S)'*+-f'«<-^' 

The  integrated  terms  vanish  at  both  limits;  and  in  order  that  the 
remainder  of  the  right-hand  member  may  vanish  it  is  necessary 
that  the  coefficients  of  S^i,  dgj,...  under  the  integral  sign  should 
vanish  for  all  values  of  ^  since  the  variations  in  question  are  inde- 
pendent, and  subject  only  to  the  condition  of  vanishing  at  the 
limits  of  integration.  We  are  thus  led  to  Lagrange's  equation  of 
motion  for  a  conservative  system.  It  appears  that  the  formula 
(12)  is  a  convenient  as  well  as  a  compact  embodiment  of  the  whole 
of  ordinary  dynamics. 
The  modification  of  the  Hamiltonian  principle  appropriate  to 
the  case  of  cyclic  systems  has  been  given  oy  J.  Larmor. 
^*J™*"    If  we  write,  as  in  §  i  (25), 

Myl^mm.  R  =  T-«x-«'x'-«V-...,    •  •         •   (l5) 

we  shall  have 


«r'(R-V)(i(=0,  . 


.  (16) 


provided  that  the  variation  does  not  affect  the  cyclic  momenta 
K,  ic',  «",...,  and  that  the  configurations  at  times  t  and  /'  are  un- 
altered, so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  palpable  co-ordinates 
91 »  tftf-^M*  ^he  initial  and  final  values  of  the  ignored  co-ordinates 
mU  in  general  be  affected. 
To  prove  (16)  we  have,  on  the  above  understandings, 

«  r'(R  -  V)rf/  =/|'(«T  -  KSic  -  ...-«V)(f/ 


where  terms  have  been  cancelled  in  virtue  of  §  5  (2). 
member  of  (17)  represents  a  variation  of  the  integral 


The  last 


/: 


(J-V)dt 


on  the  supposition  that  5X = o,  5X' = o,  ^X" = o,...  throughout,  whilst 
^u  ^st  ^m  vanish  at  times  /  and  /';  i.e.  it  is  a  variation  in  which 
the  initial  and  final  configurations  are  absolutely  unaltered.  It 
therefore  vanishes  as  a  consequence  of  the  Hamiltonian  principle 
in  its  original  form. 

Larmor  has  also  given  the  corresponding  form  of  the  principle 
of  least  action.     He  shows  that  if  we  write 


A=  j"(2T-icx-ic'x'-*''x''-...)<ft. 


(18) 


(I) 


then 

«A=0 (19) 

provided  the  varied  motion  takes  place  with  the  same  constant 
value  of  the  energy,  and  with  the  same  constant  cyclic  momenta, 
between  the  same  two  configurations,  these  being  regarded  as 
defined  by  the  palpable  co-ordinates  alone. 

§  8.  Hamilton's  Principal  and  Characteristic  Functions, 

In  the  investigations  next  to  be  described  a  more  extended 
meaning  is  given  to  the  symbol  5.  We  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  denote  by  it  an  infinitesimal  variation  of  the  most 
general  kind,  affecting  not  merely  the  values  of  the  co- 
ordinates at  any  instant,  but  also  the  initial  and  final  con- 
figurations and  the  times  of  passing  through  them.     If  we  put 

S-/]'(T-V)(i/. 
we  have,  then, 

as = (T'  -  vo«'  -  (T  -  V)«/+ r'(aT  -  5V)(i/ 

=  (T'-V')«'-(T-V)a/+rs»f(*««+i^«y+ias)l|'  .  (2) 

Let  us  now  denote  by  x'+fi*',  y'+fiy^  s'-fas',  the  final  co-ordinates 
(f.e.  at  time  t'-\'H')  of  a  particle  m.  In  the  terms  in  (2)  which  relate 
to  the  upper  limit  we  must  therefore  write  ax'— iW,  6v'—p'St', 
hz'—i'ht'  for  ax,  6yt  as.  With  a  similar  modification  at  the  lower 
limit,  we  obtain 

as =-Har-fsm(A'ax'+^'a/+i'as') 

-2m(Aax-fyay+fas),    .        .        .  (3) 

where  H(=TrfV)  is  the  constant  value  of  the  energy  in  the  free 
motion  of  the  system,  and  r( =<'—/)  is  the  time  of  transit.  In 
generalized  co-ordinates  this  takes  the  form 

as= -Har+^'ia2'i-f^',aff',+... 

— ^la^i— ^a^j— (4) 

Now  if  we  select  any  two  arbitrary  configurations  as  initial  and 
final,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  in  general  (by  suitable  initial  velocities 
or  impulses)  start  the  system  so  that  it  will  of  itself  pass  from  the 
first  to  the  second  in  any  prescribed  time  r.  On  this  view  of  the 
matter,  S  will  be  a  function  of  the  initial  and  final  co-ordinates 
(9if  Sic**  and  q*u  2's»*<*)  and  the  time  r,  as  independent  variable. 
And  we  obtain  at  once  from  (4) 

as  ^      dS 


^'i=; 


/-^        1 
*"d?i I 


and 


H 


as 


Bqt' 


(5) 


(6) 


S  is  called  by  Hamilton  the  principal  function ;  if  its  general  form 
for  any  system  can  be  found,  the  preceding  equations  suffice  to 
determine  the  motion  resulting  from  any  given  conditions.  If  we 
substitute  the  values  of  Pu  pt,--  and  H  from  (5)  and  (6)  in  the  ex- 
pression for  the  kinetic  energy  in  the  form  T'  (see  §1),  tne  equation 

Ti-}.V  =  H (7) 

becomes  a  partial  differential  equation  to  be  satisfied  by  S.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Jacobi  that  the  dynamical  problem  resolves  itself 
into  obtaining  a  "  complete  "  solution  of  this  equation,  involving 
n+i  arbitrary  constants.  This  aspect  of  the  subject,  as  a  problem 
in  partial  differential  equations,  has  received  great  attention  at  the 
hands  of  mathematicians,  but  must  be  passed  over  here. 
There  is  a  similar  theory  for  the  function 

A^2fTdt^S-\'Hr (8) 

It  follows  from  (4)  that 

aA  =  T8H-f^'iag'i-f/>',ag',+... 

"piBqi^Pf^i  — (9) 

This  formula  (it  may  be  remarked)  contains  the  principle  of  "  least 
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action  "  as  a  particular  case.  Selecting,  as  before,  any  two  arbitrary 
configurations,  it  is  in  general  possible  to  start  the  system  from  one 
of  these,  with  a  prescribed  value  of  the  total  energ^^  H,  so  that  it 
shall  pass  througn  the  other.  Hence,  regarding  A  as  a  function  of 
the  initial  and  final  co-ordinates  and  the  energy,  we  find 


i'  — 


dA 


Pi'^'^P'.*  P»  = 


Pi^- 


dq'i 
dA 


dA 


and 


dA 


(10) 


.(") 


A  18  called  by  Hamilton  the  characteristic  function;  it  represents, 
of  course,  the  "  action  "  of  the  system  in  the  free  motion  (with 
preacribed  enei|^)  between  the  two  configurations.  Like  S,  it 
satisfies  a  partial  differential  equation,  obtained  by  substitution 
from  (10)  in  (7). 

The  preceding  theorems  are  easily  adapted  to  the  case  of  cyclic 
systems.     We  have  only  to  write 

S=  Jf(R  -  V)A=  J;'(T-«X-*'x'-...  -  V)A        .  (12) 
in  place  of  (i),  and 

A=J(2T-icx-«'x'--)*.        .  .  (3) 

in  place  of  (8)  \  ci,  i  7  ad  fin.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  in 
(12)  S  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  initial  and  final  values  of  the 
palpable  oMirdinates  {1,  (;k,...a«i,  and  of  the  time  of  transit  r,  the 
cycUc  momenta  being  invariable.  Similarly  in  (13),  A  is  regarded 
as  a  function  of  the  initial  and  final  values  of  qu  {it—9m»  and  of  the 
total  energy  H,  with  the  cyclic  momenta  invariable.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  forms  of  (4)  and  (9)  will  be  conserved,  provided  the 
variations  691,  <gi»—  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  palpable  co- 
ordinates alone.  It  follows  that  the  equations  (5),  (6)  and  (10), 
(11)  wiU  still  hold  under  the  new  meanings  of  the  symbols. 

9.  Reciprocal  Properties  of  Direct  and  Reversed  Motions. 

We  may  employ  Hamilton's  princii>al  function  to  prove  a  very 
g^  remarkable  formula  connecting  any  two  slightlv  disturbed 

"*     .^      natural  motions  of  the  system.     If  we  use  the  symbols 
"""        j  and  A  to  denote  the  corresponding  variations,   the 
theorem  is 


or,  integrating  from  /  to  /', 
If  for  shortness  we  write 


(r,^)  = 


a»s 


dqrdqi 


■.(r,0 


a*s 


(I) 


(2) 


(3) 


we  have 


toUm^M 


«/V=  -S«(r,  J)fifl«-S«(r.  5')hq\     .         .         .  (4) 

with  a  similar  expression  for  A^.  Hence  the  right-hand  side  of 
(2)  becomes 

-2,|2.(r,  5)«g,-|-2.(r.  5')««'.}Agr+S,{2.(r,  5)A2.H-2.(r,  5')Ag'.}«5, 

=2,2,(r,  j')l^r.Ag',-Affr.«2'.}  .         .     (5) 

The  same  value  is  obtained  in  like  manner  for  the  expression  on 
the  left  hand  of  (2);  hence  the  theorem,  which,  in  the  form  (i), 
is  due  to  Lagrange,  and  was  emplovcd  by  him  as  the  basis  of  his 
method  of  treating  the  dynamical  theory  of  Variation  of  Arbitrary 
Constants. 

The  formula  (2)  leads  at  once  to  some  remarkable  reciprocal  re- 
lations which  were  first  expressed,  in  their  complete  form,  by 
Helmholtz.  Consider  any  natural  motion  of  a  con- 
servative systeni  between  two  configurations  O  and  O' 
through  which  it  passes  at  times  /  and  /'  respectively, 
and  let  t'—t^r.  As  the  system  is  passing  through  O 
let  a  small  impulse  BPr  be  given  to  it,  and  let  the  conse- 
quent alteration  in  the  co-ordinate  g.  after  the  time  r  be  d$'«.  Next 
consider  the  reversed  motion  of  the  system,  in  which  it  would,  if 
undisturbed,  pass  from  O'  to  O  in  the  same  time  r.  Let  a  small 
impulse  hp'»  be  applied  as  the  system  is  passing  through  0\  and 
let  the  consequent  change  in  the  co-ordinate  qr  after  a  time  r  be  hqr. 
Hehmholtz's  nrst  theorem  is  to  the  effect  that  . 

«flr:«^'.=«fl'.:5/V.  .         .     (6) 

To  prove  this,  suppose,  in  (2),  that  all  the  hq  vanish,  and  likewise 
all  the  5^  with  the  exception  of  hPr.  Further,  suppose  all  the  ^q' 
to  vanisti,  and  likewise  all  the  Ap'  except  A^'«,  the  formula  then 
gives 

«/V.A5r«-A/>V«3'.,  .        .        .     (7) 

which  is  eauivalent  to  Helmholtz's  result,  since  we  may  suppose 
the  symbol   A   to   refer   to    the   reversed    motion,    provided    we 


change  the  signs  of  the  A^.  In  the  most  general  motion  of  a  top 
(Mechanics,  {  22),  suppose  that  a,small  impulsive  couple  about  the 
vertical  produces  after  a  time  r  a  change  9B  in  the  inclination  of  the 
axis,  the  theorem  asserts  that  in  the  reversed  motion  an  equal  im- 
pulsive couple  in  the  plane  of  $  will  produce  after  a  time  r  a  change 
5^,  in  the  azimuth  ot  the  axis,  which  is  equal  to  29.  It  is  under- 
stood, of  course,  that  the  couples  have  no  components  (in  the 
generalized  sense)  except  of  the  types  indicated;  for  instance,  they 
may  consist  in  each  case  of  a  force  applied  to  the  top  at  a  point  of 
the  axis,  and  of  the  accompanying  reaction  at  the  pivot.  Again,  in 
the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  let  O,  O'  be  any  two  points  on  the  axis 
of  a  symmetrical  optical  combination,  and  let  V,.V'  be  the  correspond- 
ing velocities  of  light.  At  O  let  a  small  impulse  be  applied  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  so  as  to  produce  an  angular  deflection  M,  and 
let  ff  be  the  corresponding  lateral  deviation  at  O'.  In  like  manner 
in  the  reversed  motion,  let  a  small  deflection  29'  at  O'  produce  a 
lateral  deviation  /3  at  O.    The  theorem  (6)  asserts  that 


/3    _  /5' 


(») 


or,  in  optical  language,  the  "  apparent  distance  "  of  O  from  O'  is  to 
that  of  O'  from  O  in  the  ratio  of  the  refractive  indices  at  O'  and  O 
respectively. 

In  the  second  reciprocal  theorem  of  Helmholtz  the  configuration 
O  is  slightly  varied  by  a  change  hq^  in  one  of  the  co-    Heha^ 
ordinates,  tne  momenta  being  all  unaltered,  and  <$'•  is    kmMm'e 
the  consec^uent  variation  in  one  of  the  momenta  after    aeeond 
time  T.    Similarly  in  the  reversed  motion  a  change  H>\    ndproeai 
produces  after  time  r  a  change  of  momentum  ipr.    Tne    <*••*»«• 
theorem  asserts  that 

«>'.:«gr=5fr:«3'.    ....     (9) 

This  follows  at  once  from  (2)  if  we  imagine  all  the  ip  to  vanish,  and 
likewise  all  the  6q  save  dq^  and  if  (further)  we  imagine  all  the  A^' 
to  vanish,  and  all  the  A^'  save  A^V  Reverting  to  the  optical 
illustration,  if  F,  F',  be  principal  foci,  we  can  infer  that  the  converg- 
ence at  F'  of  a  parallel  beam  from  F  is  to  the  convergence  at  F  of 
a  parallel  beam  from  F'  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  refractive  indices 
at  F'  and  F.  This  is  equivalent  to  Gauss's  relation  between  the 
two  principal  focal  lengtns  of  an  optical  instrument.  It  may  be 
obtained  otherwise  as  a  particular  case  of  (8). 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
Lagrange's  formula.  It  may  be  noted  that  (6)  includes  as  particular 
cases  various  important  reciprocal  relations  in  optics  and  acoustics 
formulated  by  R.  J.  E.  Clausius,  Helmholtz,  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin) 
and  Tait,  and  Lord  Rayleigh.  In  applving  the  theorem  care  must 
be  taken  that  in  the  reversed  motion  the  reversal  is  complete,  and 
extends  to  every  velocity  in  the  system;  in  particular,  in  a  cyclic 
system  the  cyclic  motions  must  be  imagined  to  be  reversed  with 
the  rest.  Conspicuous  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  theorem 
through  incomplete  reversal  are  afforded  by  the  propagation  of 
souncf  in  a  .wind  and  the  propagation  of  light  in  a  magnetic 
medium. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out,  however,  that  there  is  no 
such  limitation  to  the  use  of  La^nge's  formula  (i).  In  applying 
it  to  cyclic  systems,  it  is  convenient  to  introduce  conditions  already 
laid  down,  viz.  that  the  co-ordinates  qr  are  the  palpable  co-ordinates 
and  that  the  cyclic  momenta  are  invariable.  Special  inference  can 
then  be  drawn  as  before,  but  the  interpretation  cannot  be  expressed 
so  neatly  owing  to  the  non-reversibility  of  the  motion. 
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on  the  theory  of  variation  of  parameters  is  given  by  A.  Cayley, 
"  Report  on  Theoretical  Dynamics,"  Brit.  Assn.  Rep.  (1857),  Mathe- 
matical  Papers^  vol.  iii.  (Cambridge,  1890).  For  the  modem  develop- 
ments reference  may  be  made  to  Thomson  and  Tait,  Natural  Phito- 
sophy  (ist  ed.  Oxford,  1867,  2nd  ed.  Cambridge,  1879);  Lord 
Rayleigh,  Theory  of  Sound,  vol.  i.  (ist  ed.  London,  1877,  2nd  ed. 
London,  1894);  E.  J.  Routh,  Stability  of  Motion  (London,  1877), 
and  Rigid  Dynamics  (4th  ed.  London,  1884);  H.  Helmholtz, 
"  Ober  die  physikalische  Bedeutung  des  Prinzips  der  kleinsten 
Action,"  CreUe,  vol.  c,  1886,  reprint^  (with  other  cognate  papers) 
in  Wiss.  Abh.  vol.  iii.  (Leipzig,  1895);  J.  Larmor,  "On  Least 
Action,"  Proc.  Land.  Math.  Soc.  vol.  xv.  (1884) ;  E.  T.  Whittaker. 
Analytical  Dynamics  (Cambridge,  1904).  As  to  the  question  of 
stability,  reference  may  be  made  to  H.  Poincar6,  **  Sur  T^quilibre 
d'une  masse  fluide  animde  d'un  mouvement  de  rotation  "  Acta  math. 
vol.  vii.  (1885);  F.  Klein  and  A.  Sommerfeld,  Theorie  des  Kreisels, 
pts.  I,  2  (Leipzig,  1897-1898);  A.  Lioupanoff  and  T.  Hadamard, 
Liouville,  5me  s6rie,  vol.  iii.  (1897);  T.  J.  I.  Bromwich,  Proc.  Lond. 
Math.  Soc.  vol.  xxxiii.  (1901).  A  remarkable  interpretation  of 
various  dynamical  principles  is  given  by  H.  Hertz  in  his  posthumous 
work  Die  Prineipten  der  Mechanik  (Leipzig,  1894),  of  which  an 
English  translation  appeared  in  1900.  (H.  Lb.) 
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DTNAMITE  (Or.  Suvaius,  power),  the  name  given  to  several 
explosive  preparations  containing  nitroglycerin  {q.v,)  which  are 
almost  exclusively  used  for  blasting  purposes.  The  first  practical 
application  of  nitroglycerin  in  this  way  was  made  by  A.  Nobel  in 
1863.  He  soaked  gunpowder  with  the  liquid  and  fired  the  gun- 
powder by  an  ordinary  fuse.  Later  he  found  that  nitroglycerin 
could  be  detonated  by  the  explosion  of  several  materials  such  as 
fulminate  of  mercury,  the  use  of  which  as  a  detonator  he  patented 
in  1867.  In  1866-1867  he  experimented  with  charcoal  and  other 
substances,  and  found  the  infusorial  earth  known  as  kieselguhr, 
which  consists  mainly  of  silica  (nearly  95%),  eminently  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  as  it  was  inert,  non-combustibie,  and  after  a  little 
heating  and  preparation  very  porous,  retaining  a  large  amount 
of  nitroglycerin  as  water  is  held  in  a  sponge,  without  very  serious 
exudation  on  standing.  This  kieselguhr  dynamite  is  generally 
made  by  incorporating  three  parts  of  nitroglycerin  with  one  part 
of  the  dry  earth,  the  paste  being  then  formed  into  cylindrical 
cartridges.  This  work  is  done  by  hand.  Generally  a  small 
percentage  of  the  kieselguhr  is  replaced  by  a  mixture  containing 
sodium  and  ammonium  carbonates,  talc  and  ochre.  This  product 
is  known  as  dynamite  No.  i .  Disabilities  attaching  to  kieselguhr 
dynamite  are  that  when  placed  in  water  the  nitroglycerin  is 
liable  to  be  exuded  or  displaced,  also  that,  like  nitroglycerin 
itself,  it  freezes  fairly  easily  and  thawing  the  frozen  cartridges 
is  a  dangerous  operation.  Other  substances,  e,g,  kaolin,  tripoli, 
magnesia  alba  (magnesium  carbonate),  alumina,  sugar,  charcoal, 
some  powdered  salts  and  mixtures  of  sawdust  and  salts,  have  been 
shown  to  be  absorbents  more  or  less  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
making  a  dynamite.  Charcoal  from  cork  is  said  to  absorb  about 
90%  of  its  weight  of  nitroglycerin.  With  the  idea  of  obtaining 
greater  safety,  mixtures  have  been  made  of  nitroglycerin  with 
wood  fibre,  charcoal  and  metallic  nitrates.  Lithofracteur,  for 
instance,  consists  of  50%  nitroglycerin  and  a  mixture  of 
prepared  sawdust,  kieselguhr  and  barium  nitrate.  Car- 
bonite  contains  25%  of  nitroglycerin,  the  remainder  being 
a  mixture  of  wood-meal  and  alkali  nitrates,  with  about  1% 
of  sulphur.  Dualin,  atlas  dynamite  and  potentite  are  other 
modifications. 

A  convenient  form  in  which  nitroglycerin  can  be  made  up  for 
blasting  purposes,  especially  in  wet  ground,  is  the  gelatinous 
material  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitroglycerin,  either  alone 
or  with  the  help  of  solvents,  on  low-grade  or  soluble  gun-cottons. 
It  is  known  as  blasting  gelatin,  and  was  first  made  by  Nobel 
by  incorporating  6  or  7%  of  low  nitrated  cellulose  (collodion 
cotton  or  soluble  gun-cotton)  with  slightly  warmed  nitroglycerin. 
The  result  is  a  transparent  plastic  material,  of  specific  gravity 
I  •  5  to  I  -6,  which  may  be  kept  under  water  for  a  long  time  without 
appreciable  change.  It  is  less  sensitive  to  detonation  than 
ordinary  dynamite,  and  although  its  explosion  is  slightly  slower 
it  is  more  powerful  than  dynamite  and  much  superior  to  the 
liquid  nitroglycerin.  Blasting  gelatin  also  freezes  and  is 
sensitive  to  percussion  in  this  state.  Camphor  and  other  sub- 
stances have  been  added  to  blasting  gelatin  to  render  it  more 
solid  and  less  sensitive.  Some  modifications  of  blasting  gelatin, 
e.g.  gelignite,  contain  wood-meal  and  such  oxygen-containing 
salts  as  potassium  nitrate.  Experience  has  conclusively  shown 
that  dynamites  are  more  satisfactory,  quicker,  and  more  intense 
in  action  than  liquid  nitroglycerin. 

To  prevent  nitroglycerin  and  some  of  the  forms  of  dynamite 
from  freezing  it  has  been  proposed  to  add  to  them  small  quantities 
of  either  monochlor-dinitroglycerin  or  of  a  nitrated  poly-glycerin. 
The  former  is  obtained  by  first  acting  upon  glycerin  with  hydrogen 
chloride  to  produce  M-chlorhydrin  or  chlor-propylene  glycol, 
CJH7O2CI,  which  is  then  nitrated  as  in  the  case  of  glycerin.  The 
latter  is  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  for  six  or  seven  hours  to 
about  300**  C,  whereby  water  is  split  off  in  such  manner  that  a 
diglycerin  CeHwOg,  for  the  most  part,  results.  This  on  nitration 
in  the  usual  manner  gives  a  product  C6H10N4O18,  which  burns  and 
explodes  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  nitroglycerin,  but  is 
less  sensitive  and  does  not  so  easily  freeze.  The  mono-  and 
di-nitrates  of  glycerin  have  also  been  proposed  as  additions  to 
ordinary  nitroglycerin  (q.v.)  for  the  same  purpose.  (W.  R.  E.  H.) 


DYNAMO  (a  shortened  form  of  **  dynamo-electric  machine," 
from  Gr.  SvvafuSf  power),  a  machine  for  converting  mechanical 
into  electrical  energy. 

The  dynamo  ranks  with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  as  one 
of  the  three  striking  applications  of  electrical  and  magnetic 
science  to  which  the  material  progress  that  marked  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century  was  in  no  small  measure  due.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  principle  of  the  dynamo  by  Faraday  in  183 1 
the  simple  model  which  he  first  constructed  has  been  gradually 
developed  into  the  machines  of  5000  horse-power  or  more  which 
are  now  built  to  meet  the  needs  of  large  cities  for  electric  lighting 
and  power,  while  at  the  same  time  the  numbers  of  dynamos 
in  use  have  increased  almost  beyond  estimate.  Yet  such  was  the 
insight  of  Faraday  into  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  dynamo  tjiai 
the  theory  of  its  action  which  he  laid  down  has  remained  essenti- 
ally unchanged.  His  experiments  on  the  current  which  was  set 
up  in  a  coil  of  wire  during  its  movement  across  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  led  naturally  to  the  explanation  of  induced  electro- 
motive force  as  caused  by  the  linking  or  unlinking  of  magnetic 
lines  of  flux  with  an  electric  circuit.  For  the  more  definite  case 
of  the  dynamo,  however,  we  may,  with  Faraday,  make  the 
transition  from  line-linkage  to  the  equivalent  conception  of 
"  line-cutting  "  as  the  source  of  E.M.F. — ^in  other  words,  to 
the  idea  of  electric  conductors  ''cutting"  or  intersecting^  the 
lines  of  flux  in  virtue  of  relative  motion  of  the  magnetic  field 
and  electric  circuit.  On  the  28th  of  October  1831  Faraday 
mounted  a  copper  disk  so  that  it  could  be  rotated  edgewise 
between  the  poles  of  a  permanent  horse-shoe  magnet.  When 
so  rotated,  it  cut  the  lines  of  flux  which  passed  transversely 
through  its  lower  half,  and  by  means  of  two  rubbing  contacts, 
one  on  its  periphery  and  the  other  on  its  spindle,  the  circuit 
was  closed  through  a  galvanometer,  which  iniUcated  the  passage 
of  a  continuous  current  so  long  as  the  disk  was  rotated  (fig.  i). 
Thus  by  the  invention  of  the  first 
dynamo  Faraday  proved  his  idea  that 
the  E.M.F.  induced  through  the  inter- 
action of  a  magnetic  field  and  an  electric 
circuit  was  due  to  the  passage  of  a 
portion  of  the  electric  circuit  across  the 
lines  of  flux,  or  vice  versa,  and  so  could 
be  maintained  if  the  cutting  of  the 
lines  were  made  continuous.*  In  com- 
parison with  Faraday's  results,  the  subsequent  advance  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  progressive  perfecting  of  the  mechanical  and 
electro-magnetic  design,  partly  from  the  theoretical  and  partly 
from  the  practical  side,  rather  than  as  modifying  or  adding  to 
the  idea  which  was  originally  present  in  his  mind,  and  of  which 
he  already  saw  the  possibiUties. 

A  dynamo,  then,  is  a  machine  in  which,  by  means  of  continuous 
relative  motion,  an  electrical  conductor  or  system  of  conductors 
forming  part  of  a  circuit  is  caused  to  cut  the  lines  of  a  magnetic 
field  or  fields;  the  cutting  of  the  magnetic  flux  induces  an  electro- 
motive force  in  the  conductors,  and  when  the  circuit  is  closed 
a  current  flows,  whereby  mechanical  energy  is  converted  into 
electrical  energy. 

Little  practical  use  could  be  made  of  electrical  energy  so  long  as  its 
only  known  sources  were  frictional  machines  and  voltaic  batteries. 
The  cost  of  the  materials  for  producing  electrical  currents  on  a  large 
scale  by  chemical  action  was  prohibitive,  while  the  frictional  machine 
only  yielded  very  small  currents  at  extremely  high  potentials.  In 
thedvnamo,on  the  other  hand,  electrical  energy  in  a  convenient  form 
could  be  cheaply  and  easily  obtained  by  mechanical  means,  and 
with  its  invention  the  application  of  electricity  to  a  wide  range  of 
commercial  purposes  became  economically  possible.  As  a  converter 
of  energy  from  one  form  to  another  it  is  only  surpassed  in  efficiency 
by  another  electrical  appliance,  namely,  the  transformer  (see 
Transformers).  In  this  there  is  merely  conversion  of  electrical 
ener^  at  a  high  potential  into  electrical  energy  at  a  low  p>otential, 
or  vice  versa,  but  in  the  dynamo  the  mechanical  energy  which  must 
be  applied  to  maintain  the  relative  movement  of  magnetic  field  and 
conductor  is  absorbed,  and  reappears  in  an  elect ricafform.  A  true 
transformation  takes  place,  and  the  proportion  which  the  rate  of 

*  Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,  series  ii.  |  6,  pars.  256, 
259-260,  and  series  xxviii.  §  34. 

*  Ibid,  series  i.  §  4,  pars.  84-90. 
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delivery  of  electrical  energy  bears  to  the  power  absorbed,  or  in  other 
words  the  efficiency^  is  the  more  remarkable.  The  useful  return  or 
"  output  "  at  the  terminals  of  a  large  machine  may  amount  to  as 
much  as  95%  of  the  mechanical  energy  which  forms  the  "  input." 
Since  it  needs  some  prime  mover  to  drive  it,  the  dynamo  has  not 
made  any  direct  adoition  to  our  sources  of  energy,  and  does  not 
therefore  rank  with  the  primary  battery  or  oil-engine,  or  even  the 
steam-ennne,  all  of  which  draw  their  energy  more  immediatelv  from 
nature.  Yet  by  the  aid  of  the  dynamo  the  power  to  be  clerived 
from  waterfalls  can  be  economically  and  conveniently  converted 
into  an  electrical  form  and  brought  to  the  neighbouring  factor)^  or 
distant  town,  to  be  there  reconverted  by  motors  into  mechanical 
power.  Over  any  but  very  short  distances  energy  is  most  easily 
transmitted  when  it  is  in  an  electrical  form,  and  turbine-driven 
dynamos  are  very  largely  and  successfully  employed  for  such 
transmission.  Thus  by  conducing  to  the  utilization  of  water-power 
which  may  previously  have  had  out  little  value  owing  to  its  dis- 
advantageous situation,  the  dynamo  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
added  another  to  our  available  natural  resources. 

The  two  essential  parts  of  the  dynamo,  as  required  by  its 
defiBition,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  original  disk  machine  of 
Faraday.  They  are  (i)  the  iron  magnet^  between  the  poles  of 
which  a  magnetic  field  exists,  and  (2)  the  electrical  conductors^ 
represented  by  the  rotating  copper  disk.  The  sector  of  the  disk 
cutting  the  lines  of  the  field  forms  part  of  a  dosed  electric  circuit, 
and  has  an  E.M.F.  induced  in  it,  by  reason  of  which  it  is  no  longer 
simply  a  conductor,  but  has  become  "  active."  In  its  more 
highly  developed  form  the  simple  copper  disk  is  elaborated  into 
a  system  of  many  active  wires  or  bars  which  form  the  ''  winding,'' 
and  which  are  so  interconnected  as  to  add  up  their  several 
E.M.F. 's.  Since  these  active  wires  are  usually  mounted  on  an 
iron  structure,  which  may  be  likened  to  the  keeper  or  "  arma- 
ture ''  of  a  magnet  rotating  between  its  poles,  the  term  '^  arma- 
ture "  has  been  extended  to  cover  not  only  the  iron  core,  but  also 
the  wires  on  it,  and  when  there  is  no  iron  core  it  is  even  applied 
to  the  copper  conductors  themselves.  In  the  d3aiamo  of  Faraday 
the  ''  armature  "  was  the  rotating  portion,  and  such  is  the  case 
with  modem  continuous-current  dynamos;  in  alternators, 
however,  the  magnet,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is  more  commonly  rotated 
while  the  armature  is  stationary.  It  is  in  fact  immaterial  to  the 
action  whether  the  one  or  the  other  is  moved,  or  both,  so  long  as 
their  relative  motion  causes  the  armature  conductors  to  cut  the 
magnetic  flux.  As  to  the  ultimate  reason  why  an  E.M.F.  should 
be  thereby  induced,  physical  science  cannot  as  yet  yield  any 
surer  knowledge  than  in  the  days  of  Faraday.  ^  For  the  engineer, 
it  suffices  to  know  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  d3mamo  is  due  to  the 
cutting  of  the  magnetic  flux  by  the  active  wires,  and,  further, 
is  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  the  lines  are  cut.* 

The  equation  of  the  electromotive  force  which  is  required  in 
order  to  render  this  statement  quantitative  must  contain  three 
factors,  namely,  the  density  of  the  flux  in  the  air-gap  through 
which  the  armature  conductors  move,  the  active  length  of  these 
wires,  and  the  speed  of  their  movement.  For  given  values  of 
the  first  and  third  factors  and  a  single  straight  wire  moved 
parallel  to  itself  through  a  uniform  field,  the  maximum  rate  of 
cutting  is  evidently  obtained  when  the  three  directions  of  the  lines 

of  the  conductor's  length  and 
tfffMm^ftmftMHMfffftfftffttHnMM**    of  the  relative  moUon  are  re- 
spectively at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  as  shown  by  the 
I  three  co-ordinate  axes  of  fig.  2. 
The  E.M.F.  of  the  single  wire  is 
then 
E-B,LVXio-«  volts.  . .  (i) 

where  B^  is  the  density  of  the 
flux  within  the  air-gap  ex- 
pressed in  C.G.S.  lines  per 
square  centimetre,  L  is  the  active  length  of  the  conductor 
within  the  field  in  centimetres,  and  V  is  the  velocity  of  move- 
ment in  centimetres  per  second.  Further,  the  direction 
in  which  the  E.M.F.  has  the  above  maximum  value  is  along 
the  length  of  the  conductor,  its  "  sense  "  being  determined  by 

*  "  On  the  Physical  Lines  of  Magnetic  Force,"  Phil,  Mag,,  June 
1852. 

*  Faraday,  Exp.  Res.  series  xxviii.  §  34,  pars.  3104,  31 14-31 15. 
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the  direction  of  the  movement'  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the 
field. 

The  second  fundamental  equation  of  the  dynamo  brings  to 
light  its  mechanical  side,  and  rests  on  H.  C.  Oersted's  discovery 
of  the  interaction  of  a  magnetic  field  and  an  electric  current.  If 
a  straight  electric  conductor  through  which  a  current  is  passing 
be  so  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  that  its  length  is  not  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  flux,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force  which 
will  move  it,  if  free,  in  a  definite  direction  relatively  to  the 
magnet;  or  if  the  conductor  is  fixed  and  the  magnet  is  free,  the 
latter  will  itself  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  Now  in  the 
dynamo  the  active  wires  are  placed  so  that  their  length  b  at  right 
angles  to  the  field;  hence  when  they  are  rotated  and  an  electric 
current  begins  to  flow  imder  the  E.M.F.  which  they  induce,  a 
mutual  force  at  once  arises  between  the  copper  conductors  and 
the  magnet,  and  the  direction  of  this  force  must  by  Lenz's  law 
be  opposed  to  the  direction  of  the  movement.  Thus  as  soon 
as  the  disk  of  fig.  i  is  rotated  and  its  circuit  is  dosed,  it  experi- 
ences a  mechanical  pull  or  drag  which  must  be  overcome  by  the 
force  applied  to  turn  the  disk.  While  the  magnet  must  be  firmly 
held  so  as  to  remain  stationary,  the  armature  must  be  of  such 
mechanical  construction  that  its  wires  can  be  forcibly  driven 
through  the  magnetic  field  against  the  mutual  pulL  This  law 
of  electrodynamic  action  may  be  quantitatively  stated  in  an 
equation  of  mechanical  foru,  analogous  to  the  equation  (I.)  of 
electromotive  force,  which  states  the  law  of  electromagnetic 
induction.  If  a  conductor  of  length  L  cm.,  carrying  a  current 
C  amperes,  is  immersed  in  a  field  of  uniform  density  B^,  and  the 
length  of  the  conductor  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
lines,  it  is  acted  on  by  a  force 


F  =  B^LCXio-i  dynes, 


(2) 


and  the  direction  of  this  force  is  at  right  angles  to  the  conductor 
and  to  the  field.  The  rate  at  which  electrical  energy  is  developed, 
when  this  force  is  overcome  by  moving  the  conductor  as  a 
d)aiamo  through  the  field,  is  EC=B^LVC  X  lo"*  watts,  whence 
the  equality  of  the  mechanical  power  absorbed  and  the  electrical 
power  developed  (as  required  by  the  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy)  is  easily  established.  The  whole  of  this  power  is  not, 
however,  available  at  the  terminak  of  the  machine;  if  Ra  be  the 
resistance  of  the  armature  in  ohms,  the  passage  of  the  current  Ca 
through  the  armature  conductors  causes  a  drop  of  pressure  of 
CaRa  volts,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of  energy  in  the  armature 
at  the  rate  of  Ca*Ra  watts.  As  the  resistance  of  the  external 
circuit  R.  is  lowered,  the  current  C  =  Ea/(R,+Ra)  is  increased. 
The  increase  of  the  current  is,  however,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
gressiva^ increase  in  the  loss  of  energy  over  the  armature,  and  as 
this  is  expended  in  heating  the  armature  conductors,  their  tem- 
perature may  rise  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  insulating  materials 
with  which  they  are  covered.  Hence  the  temperature  which 
the  machine  may  be  permitted  to  attain  in  its  working  is  of  great 
importance  in  determining  its  output,  the  current  which  forms 
one  factor  therein  being  primarily  limited  by  the  heating  which 
it  produces  in  the  armature  winding.  The  lower  the  resistance 
of  the  armature,  the  less  the  rise  of  its  temperatiure  for  a  given 
current  flowing  through  it;  and  the  reason  for  the  almost 
universal  adoption  of  copper  as  the  material  for  the  armature 
conductors  is  now  seen  to  lie  in  its  high  conductivity.* 

Since  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  is  the  second  factor  to  which 
its  output  is  proportional,  the  conditions  which  render  the  in- 
duced E.M.F.  a  maximum  must  evidently  be  reproduced  as  far 
as  possible  in  practice,  if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  a  given 
mass  of  iron  and  copper.  The  first  problem,  therefore,  in  the 
construction  of  the  dynamo  is  the  disposition  of  the  wires  and 
field  in  such  a  manner  that  the  three  directions  of  field,  length  o^ 
active  conductors,  and  movement  are  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  and  so  that  the  relative  motion  is  continuous.  Re- 
ciprocating motion,  such  as  would  be  obtained  by  direct  attach- 
ment of  the  conductors  to  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine,  has 

*  Id.,  ib.  series  i.  {  a,  pars.  114- 119. 

*  Id,,  ib.  series  ii.  §  6,  pars.  211,  213;  series  xxviii.  §  34,  par. 

3152. 
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been  successfully  employed  only  in  the  apedal  case  of  an 
"  oscillator,"'  producing  a  small  current  very  rapidly  changing 
in  direction.  Rotary  motion  is  therefore  universally  adopted, 
and  with  this  two  distinct  cases  arise.  Either  (A)  the  active 
length  of  the  wire  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  or  (B)  it  is  at 
right  angles  to  it. 

(A)  If  a  conductor  is  rotated  in  the  gap  between  the  poles  of 
a  horse-shoe  magnet,  and  these  poles  have  plane  parallel  faces 
opposing  one  another  as  in  fig.  3,  not  only  is  the  density  of  the 
flux  in  the  inteipolar  gap  small,  but  the  direction  of  movement 
is   not   always  at   right   angles   to   the 
direction   of    the    lines,    which   for    the 
most  part  pass  straight  across  from  one 
opposing  face  to  the  other.     When  the 
conductor  is  midway  between  the  poles 
(i.e.  either  at  its  highest  or  lowest  point), 
it  is  at  this  instant  sliding  along  the  lines 
and    does    not    cut    them,    so    that    its 
E.M.F.  is  zero.     Taking  this  position  as 
the    starting-point,    as    the    conductor 
moves   round,    its    rate    of    line-cutting 
^1/^  increases  to  a  maximum  when  it  has 

L    \ — tISL        moved  through  a  right  angle  and  is  oppo- 
* r  ^\y  site  to  the  centre  of  a  pole-face  (as  in 

Pjg  fig.   3),  from  which  point  onward  the 

rate  decreases  to  zero  when  it  has  moved 
through  180°.  Each  time  the  conductor  crosses  a  line  drawn  sym- 
metrically through  the  gap  between  the  poles  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  E.M.F.  along  its  length  is  reversed  in 
direction,  since  the  motion  relatively  to  the  direction  of  the  field 
is  reversed.  If  the  ends  of  the  active  conductor  are  electrically 
coimected  to  two  collecting  rings  fixed  upon,  but  insulated  from, 
the  shaft,  two  stationary  brushes  bb  can  be  pressed  on  the  rings 
so  as  to  make  a  sliding  contact.  An  external  circuit  can  then 
be  connected  to  the  brushes,  which  will  form  the  "  terminals  " 
of  the  machine,  the  periodically  reversed  or  alternating  E.M.F. 
induced  in  the  active  conductor  will  cause  an  alternating  current 
to  flow  through  conductor  and  external  circuit,  and  the  simplest 
form  of  "  alternator  "  is  obtained.  If  the  field  cut  by  the 
straight  conductor  is  of  uniform  density,  and  all  the  lines  pass 
straight  across  from  one  pole-face  to  the  other  (both  of  which 
assumptions  are  approximately  correct),  a  curve  connecting  the 
instantaneous  values  of  the  E.M.F.  as  ordinates  with  time 
or  degrees  of  angular  movement  as  abscissae  (as  shown  at  the 
foot  of  fig.  3),  will,  if  the  speed  of  rotation  be  uniform,  be  a  sine 
curve.  If,  however,  the  conductor  is  mounted  on  an  iron 
cylinder  (fig.  4),*  a  sufGcient  margin 
being  allowed  for  mechanical  clearance 
between  it  and  the  poles,  not  only  will 
the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit 
be  reduced  and  the  total  flux  and  its 
density  in  the  air-gap  Bg  be  thereby 
increased,  but  the  path  of  the  lines 
will  become  nearly  radial,  except  at 
the  "  fringe  "  near  the  edges  of  the 
pole-tips;  hence  the  relative  directions 
of  the  movement  and  of  the  lines  will 
be  continuously  at  right  angles.  The 
shape  of  the  E.M.F.  curve  will  then  be 
It-topped,  with  rounded  comers  rapidly 
sloping  down  to  the  zero  line. 

But  a  single  wire  cannot  thus  be  made  to  give  more  than  a  few 
volts,  and  while  dynamos  for  voltages  from  5  to  10  are  required 
for  certain  purposes,  the  voltages  in  common  use  range  from 

'  Invented  by  Nikola  Testa  (Elec.  Eng.  vol.  xiii.  p.  83.  Cf.  Brit. 
Pat.  Spec.  Nos.  3S01  and  3813,  1804).  Several  early  inventors,  e.g. 
Salvatore  dal  Negro  in  1832  (Pkif.  ifa^.  third  series,  vol.  i,  p.  45), 
adopted  reciprocating  or  oscillatory  motion,  and  this  was  again  tried 
by  Edison  in  1878. 

*The  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  maldiu;  the  poles  closely 
embrace  the  armature  core  was  first  realized  by  Dr  Werner  von 
Siemens  in  his  "  shuttle-wound  "  armature  (Bnt.  Pat.  No.  3107. 
1856). 


Fig.  4. 
as  shown  in  fig.  4 — fla 


100  to  10,000.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  coimect  a  number 

of  such  wires  in  series,  so  as  to  form  an  "  armature  winding." 

If  several  similar  conductors  are  arranged  along  the  length  of 

the  iron  core  parallel  to  the  &rst  (fig.  5],  the  E.M.F. 's  generated 

in    the     conductors     which     at     any 

moment  are  under  the  same  pole  are  , 

similarly  directed,  and  are  opposite  to  r 

the  du«ctions  of  the  E.M.F.'s  in  thej 

conductors  under  the   other  pole  (cf.  | 

fig.  5  where  the  dotted  and  crossed  ' 

ends    of  the    wires  indicate  E.M.F.'s 

directed  respectively  towards  and  away 

from    the     observer).    Two     distinct  ig.  5. 

methods  of  winding  thence  arise,  the  similarity  of  the  E.M.F.'s 

under  the  same  pole  being  taken  advantage  of  in  the  first,  and 

the  opposite  E.M.F.'s  under  N  and  S  poles  in  the  second. 

1.  The  first,  or  ring-winding,  was  invented  by  Dr  Antonio 
Pacinotti  of  Florence*  Lu  i860,  and  was  subsequently  and  inde- 
pendently reintroduced  in  1870*  by  the  Belgian  electrician. 
Z^nobe  Th£ophile  Gramme,  whence  it  is  also  frequently  called 
the  "  Gramme"  winding.  By  this  method  the  farther  end  of 
conductor  i  {fig.  5)  is  joined  in  series  to  the  near  end  of  con- 
ductor 1 ;  this  latter  lies  next  to  it  on  the  surface  of  the  core  or 
immediately  above  it,  so  that  twth  are  simultaneously  under 
the  same  pole-piece.  For  this  series  connexion  to  be  possible,  the 
armature  core  must  be  a  hollow  cylin- 
der, supported  from  the  shaft  on  an 
open  non-magnetic  spider  or  hub,  (be- 
tween the  arms  of  which  there  is  room- 
for  the  internal  wire  completing  the 
loop  (fig.  6].  The  end  of  one  complete 
loop  or  turn  embracing  one  side  of  the  ' 
armature  core  thus  forms  the  starting- 
point  for  another  loop,  and  the  process 
can  he  continued  if  required  to  form 
a  coil  of  two  or  more  turns.  In  the 
ring  armature  the  iron  core  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  conducting  the 
lines  across  from  one  pole  to  the 
other,  and  also  of  shielding  from  the  magnetic  flux  the 
hollow  interior  through  which  the  connecting  wires  pass.  Any 
lines  which  leak  across  the  central  space  are  cut  by  the  internal 
wires,  and  the  direction  of  cutting  is  such  that  the  E.M.F. 
caused  thereby  opposes  the  E.M.F.  due  to  the  active  conductors 
proper  on  the  external  surface.  If,  however,  the  section  of  iron 
in  the  core  be  correctly  proportioned,  the  ntunt)er  of  lines  which 
cross  the  interior  will  t>ear  but  a  small  ratio  to  those  which  pass 
entirely  through  the  iron,  and  the  counter  E.M.F.  of  the  internal 
wires  will  become  very  small;  they  may  then  be  regarded  simply 
as  connectors  for  joining  the  external  active  wires  in  series. 

2.  The  second  or  drum  method  was  used  i 
"  shuttle-wound  "  armatures  invented 
by  Dr  Werner  von  Siemens  in  1856,  and 
is  sometimes  called  the  "  Siemens  " 
winding.  Thefartherendof  conductor  i 
(fig.  s)  is  joined  by  a  connecting  wire  to 
the  farther  end  of  another  conductor 
3'  situated  nearly  diametrically  opposite 
on  the  other  side  of  the  core  and  under 
theopposite  pole-piece.  The  near  end  of 
the  complete  loop  or  turn  is  then  brought 
across  the  end  of  the  core,  and  can  be 
used  as  the  starting-point  for  another 
loop  beginning  with  conductor  2,  which 
is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  first  conductor.  The  iron 
core  may  now  be  solid  from  the  surface  to  the  shaft,  snce 
no  connecting  wires  are  brought  through  the  centre,  and 
each  loop  embraces  the  entire  armature  core  (fig.  7).  By  the 
formation  of  two  loops  in  the  ring  armature  and  of  the  single  loc^ 
in  the  drum  armature,  two  active  wires  are  placed  in  series; 


Fig.  6. 
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the  curves  of  instantaneous  E.M.F.  are  therefore  similar  in  shape 
to  that  of  the  single  wire  (fig.  4),  but  with  their  ordinates  raised 
throughout  to  double  their  former  height,  as  shown  at  the  foot 
of  fig.  6. 

Next,  if  the  free  ends  of  either  the  ring  or  drum  loops,  instead 
of  being  connected  to  two  collecting  rings,  are  attached  to  the 
two  halves  of  a  split-ring  insulated  from  the  shaft  (as  shown  in 
fig.  7  in  connexion  with  a  drum  armature),  and  the  stationary 
brushes  are  so  set  relatively  to  the  loops  that  they  pass  over  from 
the  one  half  of  the  split-ring  to  the  other  half  at  the  moment 
when  the  loops  are  passing  the  centre  of  the  interpolar  gap,  and 
so  are  giving  little  or  no  E.M.F.,  each  brush  will  always  remain 
either  positive  or  negative.  The  current  in  the  external  circuit 
attached  to  the  brushes  will  then  have  a  constant  direction, 
although  the  E.M.F.  in  the  active  wires  still  remains  alternating; 
the  curve  of  E.M.F.  obtained  at  the  brushes  is  thus  (as  in  fig.  7) 
entirely  above  the  zero  line.  The  first  d3mamo  of  H.  Pixii,^ 
which  immediately  followed  Faraday's  discovery,  gave  an 
alternating  current,  but  in  1832*  the  alternator  was  converted 
into  a  machine  giving  a  unidirected  current  by  the  substitution 
of  a  rudimentary  "  commutator  "  in  place  of  mercury  collecting 
cups. 

(B)  So  far  the  length  of  the  active  wires  has  been  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  rotation,  but  they  may  equally  well  be  arranged  perpen- 
dicularly thereto.  The  poles  will  then  have  plane  faces  and  the 
active  wires  will  be  disposed  with  their  length  approximately 
radial  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft.  In  order  to  add  their  E.M.F.'s  in 
series,  two  t3rpes  of  winding  may  be  employed,  which  are  precisely 
analogous  in  principle  to  the  ring  and  drum  windings  under 
arrangem^it  (A). 

3.  The  discoidal  or  flat-ring  armature  is  equivalent  to  a  ring 
of  which  the  radial  depth  greatly  exceeds  the  length,  with  the 
poles  presented  to  one  side  of  the  ring  instead  of  embracing  its 
cylindrical  surface.  A  similar  set  of  poles  is  also  presented  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ring,  like  poles  being  opposite  to  one 
another,  so  that  in  effect  each  polar  surface  is  divided  into  two 
halves,  and  the  groups  of  lines  from  each  side  bifurcate  and  pass 
circumferentially  through  the  armature  core  to  issue  into  the 
adjacent  poles  of  opposite  sign. 

4.  In  the  disk  machine,  no  iron  core  is  necessary  for  the  arma- 
ture,  the  two  opposite  poles  of  unlike  sign  being  brought  close 
together,  leaving  but  a  short  path  for  the  lines  in  the  air-gap 
through  which  the  active  wires  are  rotated. 

If  the  above  elementary  dynamos  are  compared  with  fig.  i, 
it  will  be  foimd  that  they  all  possess  a  distinctive  feature  which 
is  not  present  in  the  original  disk  machine  of  Faraday.  In  the 
four  types  of  machine  above  described  each  active  wire  in  each 
revolution  first  cuts  the  group  of  lines  forming  a  field  in  one 
direction,  and  then  cuts  the  same  lines  again  in  the  opposite 
direction  relatively  to  the  sense  of  the  lines,  so  that  along  the 
length  of  the  wire  the  E.M.F.  alternates  in  direction.  But  in 
the  dynamo  of  fig.  i  the  sector  of  the  copper  disk  which  is  at  any 
moment  moving  through  the  magnetic  field  and  which  forms 
the  single  active  element  is  always  cutting  the  lines  in  the  same 
manner,  so  that  the  E.M.F.  generated  along  its  radial  length  is 
continuous  and  unchanged  in  direction.  This  radical  distinction 
differentiates  the  two  classes  of  heteropolar  and  homopolar 
dynamos,  Faraday's  disk  machine  of  fig.  i  being  the  type  of  the 
latter  class.    In  it  the  active  element  may  be  arranged  either 

*  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  1.  322.  ^^ 

^  Ibid,  li.  76.  Since  m  H.  Pixii's  machine  the  armature  was 
stationary,  while  both  magnet  and  commutator  rotated,  four 
brushes  were  used,  and  the  arrangement  was  not  so  simple  as 
the  split-ring  described  above,  although  the  result  was  the  same. 
J.  Saxton's  machine  (1833)  and  E.  M.  Clarke's  machine  (1835,  see 
Sturgeon's  Annals  of  Electricity ^  i.  145)  were  similar  to  one  another 
in  that  a  unidirected  current  was  obtained  by  utilizing  every  alter- 
nate half- wave  of  E.M.F.,  but  the  former  still  employed  mercury 
collecting  cups,  while  the  latter  employed  metal  brushes.  W. 
Sturgeon  in  1835  followed  Pixii  in  utilizing  the  entire  wave  of 
E.M.F.,  and  abandoned  the  mercury  cups  in  favour  of  metal  brushes 
pressing  on  four  semicircular  disks  {Scient^  Researches,  p.  252). 
The  simple  8|>lit-ring  is  described  by  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  and  Sir  W.  F. 
Cooke  in  their  Patent  No.  8345  (1840). 


parallel  or  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  rotation;  but  in  both 
cases,  in  order  to  increase  the  E.M.F.  by  placing  two  or  more 
elements  in  series,  it  becomes  necessary  either  (i)  to  employ 
some  form  of  sliding  contact  by  which  the  current  may  be 
collected  from  the  end  of  one  active  element  and  passed  round 
a  connecting  wire  into  the  next  element  without  again  cutting 
the  field  in  the  reverse  direction,  or  (2)  to  form  on  the  armature 
a  loop  of  which  each  side  is  alternately  active  and  inactive.  The 
first  method  limits  the  possibilities  of  the  homopolar  machine 
so  greatly  when  large  currents  and  high  voltages  are  required 
that  it  is  now  only  used  in  rare  instances,  as  e.g.  occasionally  in 
dynamos  driven  by  steam-turbines  which  have  a  very  high 
speed  of  rotation.  The  second  alternative  may  be  carried  into 
effect  with  any  of  the  four  methods  of  armature  winding,  but 
is  practically  confined  to  the  drum  and  disk  types.  In  its  drum 
form  the  field  is  divided  into  two  or  more  projecting  poles,  all 
of  the  same  sign,  with  intervening  neutral  spaces  of  equal  width, 
and  the  span  of  the  loop  in  the  direction  of  rotation  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  width  of  a  polar  projection,  as  in  fig.  8,  where  two 
polar  projections  are  shown.  Each  side  of  the  loop  then  plays 
a  dual  part;  it  first  cuts  the  lines  of  one  polar  projection  and 
generates  an  E.M.F.,  and  next  becomes  an  inactive  connecting 
wire,  while  the  action  is  taken  up  by  the  opposite  side  of  the 
loop  which  has  previously  served  as  a  connector  but  now  cuts 
the  lines  of  the  next  polar  projection.  The  E.M.F.  is  thus  always 
in  the  same  direction  along  the  side  which  is  at  any  moment 
active,  but  alternates  round  the  loop  as  a  whole,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity  of  the  homopolar  machine,  so  soon  as 
any  form  of  "  winding  " 
is  introduced  into  its 
armature,  is  lost.  It 
results  that  the  homo- 
polar  principle,  which 
would  prima  facie  appear 
specially  suitable  for  the 
generation  of  a  uni- 
directional E.M.F.  and 
continuous  current,  can  Fig.  8. 

seldom  be  used  for  this 

purpose  and  is  practically  confined  to  alternators.  It  may 
therefore  be  said  that  in  almost  all  dynamos,  whether  they 
supply  an  alternating  or  a  continuous  current  in  the  external 
circuit,  the  E.M.F.  and  current  in  the  armature  are  alternating. 

Ring  winding  was  largely  employed  in  early  continuous- 
current  dynamos  and  also  in  the  alternators  of  Gramme  and 
H.  Wilde,  and  later  of  Auguste  de  M6ritens.  Disk  winding  was 
also  successfully  introduced  for  alternators,  as  in  the  magneto- 
machines  of  Nollet  (1849)  and  the  alternators  of  Wilde  (1866) 
and  Siemens  (1878),  and  its  use  was  continued  in  the  machines 
of  W.  M.  Mordey  and  S.  Z.  Ferranti.  But  although  the  ring, 
discoidal-ring  and  disk  methods  of  winding  deserve  mention 
from  their  historical  importance,  experience  has  shown  that 
drum  winding  possesses  a  marked  superiority  for  both  electrical 
and  manufacturing  reasons;  the  three  former  methods  have 
in  fact  been  practically  discarded  in  its  favour,  so  that  the  drum 
method  will  hereafter  alone  be  considered. 

The  drum  coil,  composed  of  several  loops  woimd  side  by  side, 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  constituent  active  element  out 
of  which  the  armature  winding  of  the  modem  dynamo  is  de- 
veloped. Its  application  to  the  multipolar  machine  is  easily 
followed  from  fig.  9,  which  illustrates  the  heteropolar  type  of 
dynamo.  The  span  of  the  loops,  which  is  nearly  180^  or  across 
the  diameter  of  the  two-pole  machine,  is  reduced  approximately 
to  90**  in  the  four-pole  or  to  60**  in  the  six-pole  machine  and  so  on, 
the  curvature  of  the  coil  becoming  gradually  less  as  the  number 
of  poles  is  increased.  The  passage  of  a  coil  through  two  magnetic 
fields  of  opposite  direction  yields  a  complete  wave  of  E.M.F., 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  6,  and  the  time  in  seconds  taken  to  pass 
through  such  a  complete  cycle  is  the  "  period  "  of  the  alternating 
E.M.F.  The  number  of  complete  periods  through  which  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  coil  passes  per  second  is  called  the  "  periodicity  " 
or  ''  frequency  "  of  the  machine.    In  the  bipolar  machine  this 
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is  equal  to  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  and  in  the 
multipolar  machine  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  fields 
through  which  the  coil  passes  in  one  second;  hence  in  general 
the  periodicity  is  ^N/6c,  where  N  =  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  and  ^  =  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles,  and  this  holds 
true  of  the  E.M.F.  and  current  round  the  coil,  even  though  the 


Fig,  9. 

E.M.F.  and  current  furnished  to  the  external  circuit  may  be 
rendered  unidirectional  or  continuous.  The  only  difference  on 
this  point  is  that  in  the  continuous-current  machine  the  poles 
are  usually  fewer  than  in  the  alternator,  and  the  periodicity  is 
(xirrespondingly  lower.  Thus  in  the  former  case  the  number 
of  poles  ranges  From  2  to  ii  and  the  usual  frequencies  from  5  to 
30;  but  with  alternators  the  frequencies  in  commercial  use 
range  from  25  to  120,  and  in  large  machines  driven  by  slow- 
speed  engines  the  number  of  poles  may  even  be  as  high  as  g6. 

The  drum  coil  may  be  applied  either  to  the  external  surface 
of  a  rotating  armature,  the  held-magnet  being  external  and 
stationary  (fig.  9),  or  to  the  internal  surface  of  a  stationary 
armature  (fig.  10),  the  field-magnet  being  internal  and  rotat- 
ing. While  the  former  combination  is  universally  adopted 
in  the  continuous-current  dynamo,  the  latter  is  more  usual  in 


s;^fs:^. 


Fig,  10. 

the  modem  alternator.  In  either  case  the  iron  armature  core 
must  be  "laminated";  the  passage  of  the  lines  of  the  field 
across  its  surface  sets  up  E.M.F.'s  which  are  in  opposite  direc- 
tions under  poles  of  opposite  sign,  so  that  if  the  core  were  a 
solid  mass  a  current-sheet  would  flow  along  its  surface  opposite 
to  a  pole,  and  complete  its  circuit  by  passing  through  the  deeper 
layers  of  metal  or  by  returning  in  a  sheet  under  a.  pole  of  opposite 
agn.  Such  "eddy-currents"  can  be  practically  avoided  by 
dividing  the  metal  core  into  laminations  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  active  wires  which  are  themselves  arranged  to 
secure  the  greatest  rate  of  line-cutting  and  maximum  E.M.F. 
The  production  of  the  eddy-current  E.M.F.  is  not  thereby 
prevented,  but  the  paths  of  the  eddy-currents  are  so  broken  up 
that  the  comparatively  high  resistance  with  which  they  meet 
reduces  their  amount  very  greatly.  The  laminae  must  be  lightly 
insulated  from  one  another,  right  up  to  their  edges,  so  that  the 
E.M.F.'s  which  still  act  across  their  thickness  will  not  be  added 
up  along  the  length  of  the  core,  but  will  only  produce  extremely 


small  currents  circulating  through  the  interior  of  the  separate 

laminations.     Each  thin  iron  plate  is  either  coated  with  an 

insulating  varnish  or  has  one  of  its  sides  covered  with  a  sheet  of 

very  thin  paper;  the  thickness  of  the  laminae  is  usually  about 

one-fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  if  this  is  not  exceeded  the  rate  at 

which   energy  is  dissipated  by  eddy-currents  in  the  core  is 

so    far    reduced    that    it    does    not 

seriously  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 

machine. 

Lastly,  the  drum  coib  may  be 
dther  attached  to  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  armature  core  (fig.  g,  I.),  or 

(may  be  wound  through  holes  formed 
close  to  the  periphery  of  the  core, 
or  may  be  embedded  in  the  slots 
between  projecting  iron  teeth  (figs. 
9  [11.1  and  10).  Originally  employed 
by  Antonio  Pacinotti  in  connexion 
with  ring  winding,  the  toothed 
armature  was  after  some  consider- 
able use  largely  discarded  in  favour 
of  the  smooth  core;  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  reintroduced  with  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  special 
Il.ToothM.  precautions  necessitated  in  its  de^gn, 

and  it  is  now  so  commonly  used 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  superseded  the  smooth-surface 
armature. 

Not  only  does  the  toothed  armature  reduce  the  length  of  the 
air-gap  to  the  minimum  permitted  by  mechanical  ana  magnetic 
considerations,  and  furnish  better  mechanical  protecrion  to  the 
armature  coils,  but  it  also  ensures  the  positive  holding^  of  the  active 
wires  against  the  mechanical  drag  which  they  experience  as  they 
pass  through  the  magnetic  field.  Further,  the  active  wires  in  the 
toothed  armature  are  relieved  of  a  large  proportion  of  this  mechanical 
drag,  which  is  transferred  to  the  iron  teeth.  The  lines  <rf  the  fidd, 
after  passing  through  the  air-gap  proper,  divide  between  the  teeth 
and  tne  slots  in  proportion  to  their  relative  permeances.  Hence 
at  any  moment  the  active  wires  arc  situated  m  a  weak  field,  and 
for  a  given  armature  current  the  force  on  them  is  only  proportional 
to  this  weak  field.  This  important  result  is  connected  with  the 
fact  that  when  the  armature  is  giving  current  the  distribution  of 
the  lines  over  the  face  of  each  tooth  is  distorted,  so  that  they  become 
denser  on  the  "  trailing  "  side  than  on  the  "  leading  "  side;'  the 
effect  of  the  non-uniform  distribution  acting  on  all  the  teeth  is  to 
produce  a  magnetic  drag  on  the  armature  core  proportional  to  the 
current  passhig  through  the  wires,  so  that  the  total  resisting  force 
remains  the  same  as  if  the  armature  had  a  smooth  core.  The  amount 
by  which  the  stress  on  the  active  wires  is  reduced  entirely  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  teeth  are  saturated,  but,  since  the 
relative  permeability  of  iron  even  at  a  flux  density  oi  20,000  lines 
per  sq.  cm.  is  to  that  of  air  approximately  as  33 ;  1,  the  embedded  wires 
are  very  largely  relieved  of  the  driving  stress.  An  additional  gain 
is  that  solid  oars  of  much  greater  width  can  be  used  in  the  tootned 
armature  than  on  a  smooth  core  without  appreciable  loes  from 
eddy-currents  within  their  mass. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  slotted  core  is,  however,  that  it  usuallj' 
necessitates  the  Umination  of  the  pole-pieces.  If  the  top  of  the  slot 
is  open,  and  its  width  of  opening  is  considerably  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  air-gap  from  the  iron  of  the  pole-lace  to  the  surface 
of  the  teeth,  the  lines  become  unequally  distributed  not  only  at  the 
surface  of  the  teeth,  but  also  at  the  face  of  the  pole-pieces;  and 
this  massing  of  the  lines  into  bands  causes  the  density  at  the  pole- 
face  to  be  rhythmically  varied  as  the  teeth  pass  under  it.  No  such 
variation  can  take  place  in  a  solid  mass  of  metal  without  the  pro- 
duction of  eddy-currents  within  it;  hence  if  the  width  of  the  slot- 
opening  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  twice  the  length  of  the  single  air-gap, 
lamination  of  the  pole-pieces  in  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the 
armature  core  becomes  advisable. 

If  the  wires  are  threaded  through  holes  or  tunnels  pierced  close 
to  the  periphery  of  the  core,  the  same  advantages  are  gained  as 
with  open  slots,  and  lamination  of  the  pole-pieces  is  rendered  un- 
necessary. But  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  winding  becomes 
laborious  and  expensive,  while  the  increase  in  the  inductance  of 


._  the  "  trailing  "-edge  or  corner  from  under  which  a  tooth  or  coil 
emerges  into  the  gap  between  the  poles;  cf.  fe.  30,  where  the  leading 
and  trailing  pole-corners  are  marked  U  and  U. 
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the  coils  owing  to  their  being  surrounded  by  a  closed  iron  circuit 
is  prejudicial  to  sparkless  commutation  in  the  continuous-current 
dynamo  and  to  the  regulation  of  the  voltage  c^  the  alternator.  A 
compromise  \a  found  in  the  half-closed  slot,  which  is  not  uncommon 
in  alternators,  although  the  open  slot  is  more  usual  in  continuous- 
current  dynamos. 

With  the  addition  of  more  turns  to  the  elementary  drum  loop 
or  of  several  complete  coib,  new  questions  arise,  and  in  con- 
nexion therewith  the  two  great  classes  of  machines,  viz.  alter- 
nators and  continuous-current  dynamos,  which  have  above  been 
treated  side  by  side,  diverge  conaderably,  so  that  they  are  best 
considered  separately.  The  electromotive- force  equation  of 
the  alternator  will  be 
first  deduced,  and  sub- 
sequently that  of  the 
continuous-current 
machine. 

Corresponding  to  the 
number  of  pairs  of 
poles  in  the  multipolar 
I  alternator,  it  is  evident 
that  there  may  also  be 
an  equal  number  of 
coib  as  shown  dia- 
grammatically  in  fig. 
II.  The  additional 
coib,  being  similarly 
situated  in  respect  to 
other  pairs  of  poles, 
will  exactly  reproduce 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  original  coil  in  phase  and  magnitude,  so 
that  when  they  are  connected  in  series  the  total  E.M.F.  will 
be  proportional  to  the  number  of  coib  in  series;  or  if  they 
are  connected  in  parallel,  while  not  adding  to  the  E.M.F.,  they 
will  proportionately  increase  the  curreat-carrying  capacity  of 
tbe  combination.  But  within  each  coil  the  addition  of  more 
loops  will  not  cause  an  equal  increase  in  the  total  E.M.F.,  unless 
tbe  phases  of  the  component  E.M.F. 's  due  to  the  several  turns 
are  identical,  and  on  this  account  It  becomes  necessary  to 
consider  the  effect  of  the  width  of  the  coil-side. 

If  the  additional  loops  are  wound  within  the  same  slots  as  the 
original  loop,  the  winding  is  "  concentrated,"  and  each  turn  will 
then  add  the  same  E.M.F.  But  if  the  coil-side  is  divided  between 
two  or  more  slots,  the  phase  of  the  E.M.F.  yielded  by  the  wires 
in  one  slot  being  different  from  that  of  the  wires  in  another 
neighbouring  slot,  the  sum  of  all  the  E.M.F. 's  will  be  less  than 
tbe  E.M.F.  of  one  component  loop 

J  multiplied  by  the  number  of  loops 
or  turns  in  the   coil.      The  per- 
centage reduction  in  tbe  E.M.F. 
will  depend  upon  the  number  of 
the  slots  in  a  coil-side  and  their 
distance  apart,  i.e.  on  the  virtual 
width  of  the  coil-side  expressed  as 
—  a  fraction  of  the  "  pole-pitch  "  or 
-ithe  distance  measured  along  the 
[pitch-line  from  the  centre  of  one 
pole  to  the  centre  of  a  neighbour- 
Jing  pole  of  opposite  sign  (fig.  12). 
The  winding  b  now  to  be  regarded 
as     "  grouped,"     since     a     small 
number  of  dbtinct    phases  corre- 
sponding to  the  groups  within  the  two,  three  or  four  slots  have 
to  be  compounded  together.    As  the  number  of  slots  per  coil- 
side  is  increased,  an  approach  b  gradually  made  to  the  case 
of  "  uniform  distribution,"  such  as  would  obtain  in  a  smooth- 
core  armature  in  which  the  turns  of  the  coil  are  wound  closely 
side  by  side.    Thus  in  the  six-turn  coil  of  fig.    12  A,  which 
represents  tbe  development  of  a  two-pole  armature  when  the 
core  is  cut  down  to  the  shaft  and  opened  out  flat,    there  are 
in  effect  six  phases  compounded  together,  each  of  which  differs 
but  little  from  that  of  its  next  neighbour.     With  numerous 
wires  lying  still  closer  together  a  large  number  of  phases  are 


Fig.  I 


compounded  until  the  distribution  becomes  practically  imiform; 
the  decrease  in  tbe  E.M.F.,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  single 
turn  multiplied  by  the  number  in  series,  is  then  immediately 
dependent  upon  the  width  of  the  coil-side  relatively  to  the  pole- 
pitch. 

If  the  width  of  the  inner  loop  of  fig.  13  A  b  less  than  that  of 
the  pole-face,  its  two  sides  will  for  some  portion  of  each  period 
be  moving  under  the  same  pole,  and  "  differential  action  " 
results,  the  net  E.M.F.  being  only  that  due  to  the  difference 
between  the  E.M.F. 's  of  the  two  sides.  The  loop  (rf  smallest 
width  must  therefore  exceed  the  width  of  pole-face,  if  direct 
differential  action  is  to  be  avoided.  The  same  consideration  also 
determines  the  width  of  the  outer  loop;  if  this  be  deducted  from 
twice  the  pole-pitch,  the  difference  should  not  be  less  than  the 
width  of  the  pole-face,  so  that,  «.£.,  ina  bipolar  machine  tbe  outer 
loop  may  stand  to  the  S.  pole  exactly  ^  -~. 

as  the  inner  loop  stands  to  the  N. 
pole  (fig.  13).  In  other  words,  tbe 
width  of  the  coil-side  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  width  of  the  interpolar  gap 
between  two  fields.  Evidently  then 
if  the  ratio  of  tbe  pole-width  to  the 
pole-pitch    approaches    unity,     the  p^^ 

width  of  the  coil-side  must  be  very 

small,  and  vice  versa.  A  compromise  between  these  con- 
flicting considerations  is  found  if  the  pole  is  made  not  much 
more  than  half  the  pole-pitch,  and  the  width  of  the  coil-side  b 
similarly  about  half  the  pole-pitch  and  therefore  equal  in  width 
to  the  pole  (fig.  13}.  A  single  large  coil,  such  as  that  of  fig.  12  A, 
can,  however,  equally  well  be  divided  into  two  halvea  by  taking 
the  end-connexions  of  one  half  of  the  turns  rotmd  the  opposite 
side  of  the  shaft  (fig.  12  B),  as  indeed  has  already  been  done 
in  fig.  13.  Each  sheaf  or  band  of  active  wires  corre^wnding 
to  a  pole  is  thereby  unaffected,  but  the  advantages  are  gained 
that  the  axial  length  of  the  end -connexions  is  halved,  and  that 
they  have  less  inductance.  Thus  if  in  fig.  11  there  are  four  turns 
per  coil,  fig.  14  b  electrically  equivalent  to  it  (save  that  the  coils 
are  here  shown  divided  into  two  parallel  paths,  each  carrying 
half  the  total  current).  When  the  large  coib  are  divided  as 
above  described,  it  results  that  there  are  as  many  coib  as  there 
are  poles,  the  outer  loop  of  the  small  coil  having  a  width  equal 
to  the  pole-pitch,  and  the  inner  a  width  equal  to  the  pole-face. 

Such  is  the  form  which  the  "  single-phase  alternator  "  takes, 
but  since  only  one-half  of  the  armature  core  b  now  covered 
with  winding,  an  en- 
tirely  distinct  but 
similar  set  of  coib 
may  be  wound  to  form 
a  second  armature 
circuit  between  the 
coils  of  the  first  cir- 
cuit. The  phase  of 
this  second  circuit  will 
differ  by  90°  or  a 
quarter  of  a  period 
from  that  of  the  first, 
and  it  may  either  be 
used  to  teed  an  en- 
tirely separate  external 
circuit  possibly  at  a 
different  pressure  or,  if 

it  be  composed  of  the  ^'"^  **" 

same  number  of  turns  and  therefore  gives  the  same  voltage,  it  may 
be  interconnected  with  the  first  circuit  to  form  a  "  quarter-phase 
alternator,"  as  will  be  more  fully  described  later.  By  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  process,  if  the  width  of  each  side  of  a  coil  b 
reduced  to  one-sixth  of  the  pole-pitch,  three  armature  circuits 
can  be  wound  on  the  same  core,  and  a  "  three-phase  alternator," 
giving  waves  of  E.M.F.  differing  in  phase  by  120°,  b  obtained. 

The  fundamental  "  electromotive-force  equation  "  of  the  hetero- 
polar  alternator  can  now  be  given  a  more  definite  form.  Let  Za  be 
the  numbarof  C.  G.  S.  lines  or  the  total  flux,  which  issuingfrom  any 
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one  pole  flows  through  the  armature  core,  to  leave  U  by  another  pole 
of  opposite  aign.  Since  each  active  wire  cuts  theae  lines,  first  as  they 
enter  the  armature  core  and  then  as  they  emerge  from  it  to  enter 
another  pole,  the  total  number  of  lines  cut  in  one  revtdution  bv  any 
one  active  wire  is  spZt.  The  time  in  seconds  taken  by  one  revolution 
is  60/N.  The  average  E.M.F.  induced  in  each  active  wire  in  one 
revolution  being  proportional  to  the  number  of  lines  cut  divided 
by  the  time  taken  to  cut  them  is  therefore  2Z,(^N/6o)  X  io~*  volts. 
Tlie  active  wires  which  are  in  series  and  form  one  distinct  phase 
may  be  divided  into  as  many  bands  as  there  are  poles;  let  each 
such  band  contain  (  active  wires,  which  as  before  explained  may 
either  form  one  side  of  a  single  large  coil  or  the  adjacent  sides  of 
two  coils  when  the  large  coil  is  divided  into  two  halves.  Since  the 
wires  are  joined  up  into  loops,  two  bands  are  best  considered  together, 
which  (rith  either  arrangement  yield  in  effect  a  single  coil  of  t  turns. 
The  average  E.M.F. 's  of  all  the  wires  in  the  two  bands  when  added 
together  will  therefore  be  ^Z.(pN/6o)(XiO~*.  But  unless  each  band 
is  concentrated  within  a  single  slot,  there  must  be  some  differential 
action  as  they  cross  the  neutral  line  between  the  poles,  so  that  the 
last  expression  is  virtually  the  iross  average  E.M.F.  of  the  loops 
on  the  assumption  that  the  component  E.M.F. 's  always  act  in  agree- 
ment round  the  coil  and  do  not  at  times  partially  neutralize  one 
another.  The  net  average  E.M.F.  of  the  coil  as  a  whole,  or  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  aU  the  instantaneous  values  of  a  half-wave 
of  the  actual  E.M.F.  curve,  is  therefore  reduced  to  an  extent  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  differential  action  and  so  upon  the  width 
of  the  coil-side  when  this  is  not  concentrated.  Let  jfc'  =  the  co- 
elBcienl  by  which  the  gross  average  E.M.F,  must  be  multiplied  to 

E've  the  net  average  E.M.F.;  then  k'  may  be  called  the  width- 
ctor,"  and  will  have  some  value  less  than  unity  when  the  wires 
of  each  band  are  spread  over  a  number  of  slots.  The  net  average 
E.M.F.  of  the  two  bands  corresponding  to  a  pair  of  poles  b  thus 
<«-4A'Z.CpN76o)(  X  loA 

The  shape  of  the  curve  of  instantaneous  E.M.F.  of  the  coil  must 
further  be  taken  into  account.  The  "  effective  "  value  of  an  alter- 
nating E.M.F.  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  mean  sjjuare  of  its 
instantaneous  values,  since  this  is  the  value  of  the  equivalent  uni- 
directional and  unvarying  E.M.F..  which  when  applied  to  a  given 
resistance  develops  energy  at  the  same  rate  as  the  alternating 
E.M.F.,  when  the  effect  of  the  latter  is  averaged  over  one  or  any 
whole  number  of  periods.  Let  t'  =  the  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  the 
,  ^,  I- >.  T-  r  ^i_  -1  ■  effective  E.M.F. 
mean  square  to  the  average  t.M.r.  01  the  coil,  t.e.  — P~m~f"' 

Since  it  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  E.M.F.  curve,  k'  is  also 
known  as  the  "form-factor";  thus  if  the  length  of  gap  between 
pole-face  and  armature  core  and  the  spacing  of  the  wires  were  so 
graduated  as  to  give  a  curve  of  E.M.F.  varying  after  a  sine  law. 
the  form-factor  would  have  the  particular  value  of  x/3V2*'i'ii. 
and  to  this  condition  practical  alternators  more  or  less  conform. 
The  effective  E.M.F.  of  the  two  bands  corresponding  toa  pair  of  poles 
is  thus  c/  =4k'k'Z.(,pN/6o)tX  lo--. 

In  any  one  phase  there  are  p  pairs  of  bands,  and  these  may  be 
divided  into  g  parallel  paths,  where  q  is  one  or  any  whole  number 
of  which  p  is  a  multiple.  The  effective  E.M.F.  of  a  complete  phase 
is  therefore  P€,//lq.  Lastly,  if  »«=  the  number  of  phases  into  which 
the  armature  winding  is  divided,  and  t  =  the  total  number  of  active 
wires  on  the  armature  counted  all  round  its  periphery,  t  =  T!2pm, 
and  the  effective  E.M.F.  per  phase  is  E.  =  2fc'fe'Z.(/iNT/6omj;)Xio-*. 

The  two  factors  k'  and  k'  may  be  united  into  one  coefKcient,  and 
the  equation  then  takes  its  final  form 

E.-aKZ„yiNr/6o«3)Xio-»  volts     .....     .  ,  (la) 

In  the  alternator  g  is  most  commonly  i,  and  there  is  only  one  circuit 
per  phase;  finally  the  value  of  K  or  the  product  of  the  width-factor 
and  the  form-factor  usually  falls  between  the  limits  of  i  aiul  i  -35. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  more 
armature  loops  in  the  case  oC  dynatnoswhich  give  a  unidirectional 
E.M.F.  in  virtue  of  their  split-ring  coJlecting  device,  i.e.  of  the 
type  shown  in  fig.  7  with  drum  armature  or  its  eqtiivaJent  ring 
form.  As  before,  if  the  additional  loops  are  wound  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  as  one  coil  connected  to  a  single  aplit-ring,  this 
coil  must  be  more  or  less  concentrated  into  a  narrow  band; 
since  if  the  width  becomes  nearly  equal  to  or  exceeds  the  width 
of  the  interpolar  gap,  the  two  edges  of  the  coil-side  will  just  as  in 
the  alternator  act  differentially  against  one  another  during  part 
of  each  revolution.  The  drum  winding  with  a  single  coil  thus 
gives  an  armature  of  the  H-  or  "  shuttle  "  form  invented  by 
Dr  Werner  von  Siemens.  Although  the  E.M.F.  of  such  an 
arrangement  may  have  a  much  higher  maximum  value  than  that 
of  the  curve  of  fig.  7  for  a  single  loop,  yet  it  still  periodically 
varies  during  each  revolution  and  so  gives  a  pulsating  current, 
which  is  for  most  practical  uses  unsuitable.  But  such  pulsation 
might  be  largely  reduced  if,  for  example,  a  second  coil  weie 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  original  coil  and  the  two  were  con- 
nected in  series;  the  crests  of  the  wave  of  E.M.F.  of  the  second 


coil  will  then  coincide  with  the  hollows  of  tbe  first  wave,  and 
although  the  maximimi  of  tbe  resultant  curve  of  E.M.F.  may 
be  no  higher  its  fluctuations  will  be  greatly  decreased.  A 
spadal  displacement  of  the  new  coUs  along  the  pole-pitch, 
somewhat  as  in  a  polyphase  machine,  thus  suggests  itself,  and 
the  process  may  be  carried  still  further  by  increasing  the  number 
of  equally  spaced  coils,  provided  that  they  can  be  connected 
in  series  and  yet  can  have  their  coimexion  with  the  external 
circuit  reversed  as  they  pass  the  neutral  line  between  the  poles. 
Given  two  coils  at  right  angles  and  with  their  split-rings 
displaced  through  a  corresponding  angle  of  90°,  they  may  be 
connected  in  series  by  joining  one  brush  to  the  opposite  brush 
of  the  second  coil,  the  external  circuit  being  applied  to  the  two 
remaining  brushes.'  The  same  arrangement  may  again  be  re- 
peated with  another  pair  of  coils  in  parallel  with  the  first,  and 
we  thus  obtain  fig.  15  with  four  spUt-rings,  their  c 


Fig.  15. 

the  loops  being  marked  by  corresponding  numerals;  the  four 
coils  will  give  the  same  E.M.F.  as  the  two,  but  they  will  be  jointly 
capable  of  carrying  twice  the  current,  owing  to  their  division 
into  two  parallel  circuits.  Now  in  place  of  the  four  split-rings 
may  be  employed  the  greatly  simplified  four-segment  struoure 
shown  in  fig.  16,  which  serves  precisely  the  same  purpose  as  the 
four  spUt-rings  but  only  requires  two  instead  of  eight  brushes. 
Tbe  effect  of  joining  brush  2  in  fig.  15  across  to  brush  3,  brush  4 
to  brush  5,  5  to  6,  &c.,  has  virtually  been  to  connect  the  end 
of  coil  A  with  the  beginning  of  coil  B,  and  the  end  of  coil  B  with 
the  beginning  of  coil  A',  and  so  on,  until  they  form  a  continuous 
closed  helix.  Each  sector  of  fig.  16  will  therefore  replace  two 
halves  of  a  pair  of  adjacent  split-rings,  if  the  end  and  beginning 
of  a  pair  of  adjacent  coils  are  connected  to  it  in  a  regular  order 
of  sequence.  The  four  sectors  are  insulated  from  one  another 
and  from  the  shaft,  and  the  whole  structure  is 
known  as  the  "commutator,"'  its  function 
being  not  simply  to  collect  the  current  but  also  J 
to  commute  its  direction  in  any  coil  as  it  p 
the  interpolar  gap.  The  principle  of  the  "  dosed-  P 
coU  continuous-current  armature  "  is  thus  reached, 
in  which  there  are  at  least  two  parallel  1 
from  brush  to  brush,  and  from  which  a  practi- 
cally steady  current  can  be  obtained.  Each  coil 
is  successively  short-circuited,  as  a  brush  bridges 
over  the  insulation  between  tbe  two  sectors  which  terminaie 
it;  and  the  brushes  must  be  so  set  that  the  period  <A 
short-circuit  takes  place  when  the  coil  is  generating  little 
or  no  E.M.F.,  i.e.  when  it  is  moving  through  the  jonc  between 
the  pole-tips.  The  effect  of  the  four  coils  in  reducing  the 
percentage  fluctuation  of  the  E.M.F.  is  very  marked,  as 
shown  at  the  foot  of  fig.  ts  (where  the  upper  curve  is  the 
resultant  obtained  by  adding  together  the  separate  curves 
of  coils  A  and  B),  and  the  levelling  process  may  evidently  be 
carried  still  further  by  the  insertion  of  more  coils  and  more 
corresponding    sectors   in    the    commutator,    until    the    whole 

'  Such  was  the  arrangement  of  Wheatstone's  machine  (Brit.  Pat. 
No.  9023)  of  1S41,  which  was  the  first  to  give  a  more  nearly  "  con- 
tinuous "  current,  the  number  of  sections  and  spKt-rim  bein^  five. 

'  its  development  from  the  split-ring  was  due  to  racinotti  and 
Gramme  (Brit.  Pat.  No.  1668,  1870)  in  connexion  with  their  ring 
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armature  is  covered  with  winding.  For  example,  figs.  17  and  18 
show  a  ling  and  a  drum  armature,  each  with  eight  coila  and 
eight  commutator  sectors;  their  resultant  curve,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  ^ngle  active  wire  gives  the  flat-topped  curve  of  &g.  4, 

. will  be  the  upper  wavy  line 

of  E.M.F.  obtained  by  adding 
together  two  of  the  resultant 
curves  of  fig.  15,  with  a  relative 
displacement  of  45°.  The 
amount  of  fluctuation  for  a 
given  number  of  commutator 
sectors  depends  upon  the  shape 
of  the  curve  of  E.M.F.  yielded 
Fie.  17,  by  the  separate  small  sections 

of  the  armature  winding;  the 

greater  the  polar  arc,  the  less 

'      ■  the  fluctuation.     In  practice, 

with  a  polar  arc  equal  to  about 
0.7s  of  the  pitch,  any  number 
of  sectors  over  32  per  pair  of 
poles  yields  an  E.M.F.  which 
is  sensibly  constant  through- 
out one  01  any  number  of 
[evolutions. 
„___  The    fundamental    electro- 

motive-force equation  of  the 
continuous-current  heteropolar 
machine  b  easily  obtained  by 
anal(^^  from  that  of  the  alter- 
nator. The  gross  average 
E.W.F.  from  the  two  sides  of 
a  drum  loop  without  reference 
to  its  direction  u  as  before 
4Zay>N/6o)_X  io-«  volts.  But  for 
"~"  'ts  net  average  E.M.F. 
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may  be  leas;  the  span  of  the  loop  may  be  less  than  the  pole-pitch, 
90  that  even  when  the  brushes  are  so  set  that  the  position  of  short- 
circuit  falls  on  the  line  where  the  field  changes  its  direction,  the  two 
sides  of  the  loop  for  some  little  time  act  aeainsC  each  other;  or, 
secondly,  even  if  the  span  of  the  loop  be  equal  to  the  pole-pitch,  the 
brushes  may  be  so  set  that  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  its  Induced 
E.M.F.  does  not  coincide  with  reversal  of  the  current  by  the  passage 
of  the  coil  under  the  brushes.     The  net  average  E.M.F.  of  the  loop 
is  therefore  proportional  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  lines  which  it 
cuts  in  passing  from  one  brush  to  another,  and  this  is  equal  to  the 
net  amount  of  the  flux  which  is  included  within  the  loop  when 
situated  m  the  position  of  short-circuit  under  a  brush.     The  amount 
of  this  flux  may  be  expressed  as  ife'Z,  where  4'  is  some  coefficient, 
less  than  unity  if  the  span  of  the  coil  be  less  than  the  pole-pitch,  and 
also  varying  with  the  position  of 
the   brushes.     The  net  average 
E.M.F.  of  the  loop  is  therefore 
4A'Z.(/.N/6o)Xio-'. 
In  practice  the  number  of  sec- 
tions of  the  armature  winding  bso 
largeand  their  distribution  round 
the    armature    periphery    is   so 
uniform,  that  the  sum  total  of 
I  E.M.F. '8  of 
which  are  in 
series  becomes  at  any  moment 
equal  to  the  net  average  E.M.F. 
of  one  loop   multiplied   by   the 
number  which  are  in  series.     II 
the   winding   is  divided   into   Q 

Crallel  circuits,  the  number  01 
pps  in  series  is  t/iq,  so  that  the 
total  E.M.F.  is  Ea=2{i73)Z.Cf>N/6o)TXio-*  volts. 
pared   with   the  alternator  not   only   is  there   no 
winding  Into  separate  phases,  but  the  form-factor  k"  disappeai 
since  the  effective  and  average  E.M.F. 's  '  ' 

wbeieas  In  the  alternator  g  may   =t,  ir 

closed-coil  armature  there  can  never  be  less  than  two 
parallel  from  brush  to  brush,  and  if  more,  their  number  must  always 
be  a  multiple  of  two,  so  that  g  can  never  be  less  than  two  and 
must  always  be  an  even  number.  Lastly,  the  factor  *'  is  usually  so 
closely  equal  to  i,  that  the  simplified  equation  may  in  practice  be 
adopted,  vit. 

E.-C3/g)Z,(/.N/6o)TXio-«  volts      .      .     (16) 
The   fundamental   equation   of   the   electromotive   foree   of   the 
dynamo  in  its  fully  developed  forms  (i  a)  (and  I  b)  may  becom- 


Thusa 


paied  with  its  previous  simple  statement  ^1.).    The  three  variable 

itvB^  '„..",'". 

L  of  the  single  active  wire  by  the  total  number  of  such  wires  t,  and 


s  still  find  their  equiva 


the  velocity  of  movement  V  by  the  number  of  revolutions  per  at 
Even  when  the  speed  is  fixed,  an  endless  number  of  changes  may 
be  rung  by  altering  the  relative  values  of  the  remaining  two  factors; 
and  in  successful  practice  these  may  be  varied  between  fairiy  wide 
limits  without  detriment  to  the  working  or  economy  of  the  machine. 
While  it  may  be  said  that  the  equation  of  the  E.M.F.  was  implicitly 
known  from  Faraday's  time  onwards,  the  difliculcy  under  which 
designers  laboured  in  early  days  was  the  problem  of  choosing  the 
correct  relation  of  Z,  or  r  for  the  required  output;  this,  again, 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  difhculty  of  predetermining  the  total  flux 
before  the  machine  was  constructea.  The  general  error  lay  in 
employing  too  weak  a  Geld  and  too  many  turns  on  the  armature,  and 
credit  must  here  be  given  to  the  American  inventors,  E.  Weston  and 
T.  A.  Edison,  for  their  early  appreciation  of  the  superiority  in 
practical  working  of  the  drum  armature,  with  comparatively  few 
active  wires  rotating  in  a  strong  field. 

Continuous-cunml  Dynamos. — On  passing  to  the  separate 
consideTation  of  alternators  and  continuous-curreDt  dynamo^, 
the  chief  constructive  features  of  the  latter  will  first 
be  taken  in  greater  detail.  As  already  stated  in  the  /^^^ 
continuous-current  dynamo  the  armature  b  usually 
the  rotating  portion,  and  the  necessity  of  laminating  its  core 
has  been  generally  described.  The  thin  iron  stampings  employed 
to  build  up  the  core  take  the  form  of  circular  washers  or  "  disks," 
which  in  small  machines  are  strung  directly  on  the  shaft;  in 
larger  multipolar  machines,  in  which  the  required  radial  depth 
of  iron  b  smaU  relatively  to  the  diameter,  a  central  cast  iron 
hub  supports  the  disks.  Since  the  driving  force  is  tratiraritted 
through  the  shaft  to  the  disks,  they  must  in  the  former  case  be 
securely  fixed  by  keys  sunk  into  the  shaft;  when  a  central  hub 
is  employed  (fig.  ig)  it  is  keyed  to  the  shaft,  and  its  projecting 
arms  engage  in  notches  stamped  on  the  inner  circumference 
of  the  disks,  or  the  latter  have  dovetailed  projections  fitting 
into  the  arms.  The  disks  are  then  tightly  ctHnpressed  and 
clamped  between  stout  end-plates  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  solid 
iron  cylinder  of  axial  length  slightly  exceeding  the  correspond- 
ing dimension  of  the  poles.  If  the  armature  b  more  than  4  ft. 
in  diameter,  the  disks  become  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
handled  in  one  piece,  and  are  therefore  made  in  segments,  which 
are  built  up  so  as  to  break  joint  alternately.  Prior  to  assem* 
blage,  the  external  circumference  of  each  disk  b  notched  in  a 
stamping  machine  with  the  required  number  of  slots  to  receive 
the  armature  coils,  and  the  longitudinal  grooves  thereby  formed 
in  the  finished  core  only  require  to  have  their  sharp  edges 


Fig.  19. 

smoothed  ofi  so  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  injury  to  the 
insulation  of  the  coils. 

With  open  slots  either  the  armature  coib  may  be  encased 
with  wrappings  of  oiled  linen,  varnished  paper  and  thin  flexible 
micanite  sheeting  in  order  to  insulate  them  electrically 

from  the  iron  slots  in  which  they  are  afterwards  e  

bedded;  or  the  slots  may  be  themselves  lined  with 
moulded  troughs  of  micanite,  &c.,  for  the  reception  of  the  arma- 
ture coils,  the  latter  method  being  necessary  with  halE-closed 
slots.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  coib  armatures  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  classes  of  coil-wound  and  bar-wound.  In 
the  former  class,  round  copper  wire,  double-cotton  covered,  is 
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employed,  and  the  coils  are  either  wound  by  hand  directly  on 
to  the  armature  core,  or  are  shaped  on  formers  prior  to  being 
inserted  in  the  annsituie  slots.  Hand-winding  is  now  only 
employed  in  very  small  bipolar  machines,  the  process  being 
expensive  and  accompanied  by  the  disadvantage  that  if  one 
section  requires  to  be  repaired,  the  whole  annature  usually  has 
to  be  dismantled  and  re-wound.  Former-wound  coils  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  economical  in  labour,  perfectly  symmetrical 
and  interchangeable,  and  can  be  thoroughly  insulated  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  slots.  The  shapers  employed  in  the  form- 
ing process  are  very  various,  but  are  usually  arranged  to  give 
to  the  finished  coil  a  lozenge  shape,  the  two  straight  active 
sides  which  fit  into  the  straight  slots  being  joined  by  V-shaped 
ends;  at  each  apex  of  the  coil  the  wire  is  given  a  twist,  so  that 
the  two  sides  faU  into  different  levels,  an  upper  and  a  lower, 
corresponding  to  the  two  layers  which  the  coil-sides  form  on  the 
finished  armature.  Rectangular  wire  of  comparatively  sm^ 
section  may  be  similarly  treated,  and  if  only  one  loop  is  required 
per  section,  wide  and  thin  strip  can  be  bent  into  a  complete 
loop,  so  that  the  only  soldered  joints  are  those  at  the  commutator 
end  where  the  loops  are  interconnected.  But  finally  with 
massive  rectangular  conductors,  the  transition  must  be  made  to 
bar-winding,  in  which  each  bar  is  a  half-loop,  insulated  by  being 
taped  after  it  has  been  bent  to  the  required  shape;  the  separate 
bars  are  arranged  on  the  armature  in  two  layers,  and  their  ends 
are  soldered  together  subsequently  to  form  loops.  As  a  general 
rule,  whether  bars  or  former-wound  coils  are  employed,  the 
armature  is  barrel-wound,  i.e.  the  end- connexions  project  out- 
wards from  the  slots  with  but  little  change  of  level,  so  that  they 
form  a  cylindrical  mass  supported  on  projections  from  the  end- 
plates  of  the  core  (fig.  ig);  but,  in  certain  cases,  the  end-con- 
nexions are  bent  downwards  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  and 
they  may  then  consist  of  separate  strips  of  copper  bent  to  a 
so-called  butterfly  or  evolute  shape. 

After  the  cotls  or  loops  have  been  assembled  in  the  slots  on  the 
armature  core,  and  the  commutator  has  been  fiied  in  place  on 
theshaft,  the  solderingof  the  ends  of  the  coils  proceeds,  by  which 
at  once  the  union  of  the  end  of  one  coil  with  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  and  also  their  connexion  to  the  commutator  sectors,  is 
effected,  and  in  this  lies  the  essential  part  of  armature  winding. 

The  development  of  the  modem  drum  armature,  with  its  numerous 
coils  connected  in  orderly  sequence  into  a  symmetrical  winding, 
la-,  as  contrasted  with  the  earlEer  Siemens  armatures,  was 

Jrtlifc™  initiated  by  F.  von  Hefner  Alteneck  (1871),  and  the  laws 
governing  the  interconnexion  of  the  coiis  have  now  been 
elaborated  into  a  definite  system  of  winding  formulae.  Whatever 
the  number  of  wires  or  bars  in  each  side  of  a  coil,  i.e.  whether  it 
consist  of  a  single  loop  or  of  many  turns,  the  final  connexions  of  its 
free  ends  are  not  thereby  affected,  and  it  may  be  mentally  rejilaced 
by  a  single  loop  with  two  active  inducins  sides.  The  coil-sides  in 
their  final  position  are  thus  to  be 
regarded  as  separate  primary  ele- 
ments, even  in  number,  and  dis- 
tributed uniformly  round  the 
armature  periphery  or  divided  into 
small,  equally  spaced  groups  by 
being  located  within  the  slots  of  a 
toothed  armature.  Attention  must 
then  be  directed  amply  to  the 
span  of  the  back  connexion  between 
the  elements  at  the  end  of  the 
armature  further  from  the  com- 
mutator, and  to  the  span  of  the 
front  connexion  by  which  the  last 
turn  of  a  coil  is  finally  connected 
to  the  first  turn  of  the  next  in 
sequence,  precisely  as  if  each  coil 
of  many  turns  were  reduced  to  a 
single  loop.  In  order  to  avoid 
direct  differential  action,  the  span  of  the  back  connexion  which 
fixea  ttie  width  of  the  coil  must  exceed  the  width  of  the  pole- 
face,  and  should  not  be  far  different  from  the  pole-pitch;  it 
is  usually  a  little  less  than  the  pole-pitch.  Taking  any  one 
element  as  No.  1  in  fig.  ao,  where  for  simplicity  a  smooth-core 
bipolar'  armature  is  shown,  the  number  of  winding-spaces,  each 
to  be  occupied  by  an  element,  which  must  be  counted  off  in  order 
to  find  the  position  of  the  next  element  in  series,  is  called  the  "  pitch  " 
of  the  end-connexion,  front  or  back,  as  the  case  may  be._  Thus  the 
back  pitch  of  the  winding  as  marked  by  the  dotted  line  in  fig.  jo  is 


7,  the  second  side  of  the  first  loop  being  the  element  numbered 
1-1-7  =  8.  In  forming  the  front  end-connexion  which  complete* 
the  loop  and  joins  it  to  the  next  in  succession,  two  possible  cases 
present  themselves.  By  the  first,  or  "  lap-winding,"  the  front 
end-connexion  is  brought  backwards,  and  passing  on  its  way  to  a 
junction  with  a  commutator  sector  is  led  to  a  third  element  lyit» 
within  the  two  sides  of  the  first  loop,  i.e.  the  second  loop  starts  with 
the  element,  No.  3,  lying  next  but  one  to  the  starting-point  of  the 


Fig.  ai. 
first  loop.  The  winding  therefore  returns  backwards  on  itself  to  form 
each  front  end,  but  as  a  whole  it  works  continually  forwards  round 
the  armature,  until  it  finally  "  re-enters,"  after  every  element  has 
been  traversed.  The  development  of  the  completed  winding  on  a 
flat  surface  shows  that  it  takes  the  form  of  a  number  of  partially 
overlapping  loops,  whence  its  name  originates.  The  firm-line 
portion  of  fig.  31  gives  the  development  of  an  armature  similar  to 
that  of  fig.  18  when  cut  through  at  the  point  marked  X  and  opened 
out;  two  of  the  overlapping  loops 
arc  marked  thereon  in  heavy  lines. 
The  multipolar  lap- wound  armature 
is  obtained  by  simply  reputing  the 
bipolar  windine:  P  times,  as  indicated 
by  the  dottea  additions  of  fig.  31 
which  convert  it  from  a  two-pole  to 
a  four-pole  machine.  The  character-  • 
istic  feature  of  the  lap- wound  a 
tore  is  that  there  are  as  many  , 
parallel  paths  from  brush  to  brush, 
and  as  many  points  at  which  the 
current  must  be  collected,  as  there 
poles.   As  the  bipolar  closed-coil 


been  shown  t 


1  reality  of 


the  SI 


n  parallel,  each  giving 
e  E.M.F,  and  carrying  haff 


the  total  current,  so  the  multipolar 
lap-wound  drum  consists  of  p  pairs  of  parallel  paths,  each  giving 
the  same  E.M.F.  and  carrying  i/2p  of  the  total  current.  Thus  ia 
equation  I.  b  we  have  g  =  2^,  and  the  special  form  which  the  E.it.F. 
equation  of  tke  lap-wotind  armature  takes  is  E.  =  Z.(N/6o)tXio"* 
volts.  All  the  brushes  which  are  of  the  same  sign  must  be  connected 
together  in  order  to  collect  the  total  armature  current.  The  several 
brush-sets  of  the  multipolar  lap^wound  machine  may  again  be 
reduced  to  two  by  "  cross-connexion  "  of  sectors  ^tuated  360'/^ 


Fig.  23. 


t  then  bt 


apart,  but  this  is  seldom  done,  since  the  ci_ . 

lengthened  p  times  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  brush  Cunui-i- 
surface  for  the  collection  of  the  entire  current. 

But  for  many  purposes,  especially  where  the  voltage  is  high  and 
the  current  small,  it  is  advantageous  to  add  together  the  inductile 
effect  of  the  several  poles  of  the  multipolar  machine  by  Wmtt- 
tlirowingthe  E.M.F.'sof  half  the  total  numberof  elements  ,rlBtfv 
into  series,  the  number  of '^ratlel  circuits  being  conversely 
again  reduced  10  two.  This  is  effected  by  the  second  method  of 
winding  the  closed-coil  c"~''  '""  ■" 


t  drum,  which  is  Ttnova 
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as  "  wave-wioding."  The  front  futch  is  now  in  the  same  direction 
round  the  armature  as  the  back  pitch  (fig.  33),  bo  that  the  beginning 
o(  the  second  loop,  i.e.  element  No.  15,  lies  outside  the  first  loop. 
After  p  loops  have  been  formed  and  as  many  elements  have  been 
traversed  as  there  are  pales,  the  distance  covered  either  falls  short  of 
or  exceeds  a  complete  tour  of  the  armature  by  two  windii^-spaces, 
or  the  width  of  two  elements.  A  second  and  third  tour  are  then 
made,  and  so  on,  until  finally  the  winding  again  closes  upon  itself. 
When  the  completed  winding  is  devebped  as  in  fig.  23,  it  is  seen 
to  work  continuouslv  forwards  round  the  armature  in  ligzag  waves, 
one  of  which  is  marked  in  heavy  lines,  and  the  number  of  complete 
tours  is  equal  to  the  average  01  the  back  and  front  pitches.  Since 
the  number  of  parallel  circuits  from  brush  to  brush  is  0  =  3,  the 
E.iS.F.  equation  of  the  wave-wound  drum  is  E.  =  ^Zo(N/6o)  tXio"' 
votts.  Only  two  sets  of  brushes  are  necessary,  but  in  order  to 
shorten  the  length  of  the  commutatcM',  other  sets  may  also  be  added 
at  the  point  of  highest  and  lowest  potential  up  to  as  many  in  number 
as  there  are  poles.  Thus  the  advantage  of  the  wave-wound  armature 
is  that  for  a  given  voltage  and  number  of  poles  the  number  of  active 
wires  is  only  ilp  of  that  in  the  lap-wound  drum,  each  being  of  lai^r 
cross-section  in  order  to  carry  p  times  as  much  current;  hence  the 
ratio  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  insulation  to  the  copper  area  is 
less,  and  the  available  space  is  better  utilized.  A  further  ad  vantage 
is  that  the  two  circuits  from  bru&h  to  brush  consist  of  elements 
inHuenced  by  all  the  poles,  so  that  if  for  any  reason,  such  as  eccen- 
tricity of  the  armature  within  the  bore  of  the  pole-pieces,  or  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  maginetic  qualities  of  the  polf»,  the  flux  of  each 
Geld  is  not  equal  to  that  of  every  other,  the  equality  of  the  voltage 
produced  by  the  two  halves  of  the  winding  is  not  affected  thereby. 

In  appearance  the  two  classes  of  armatures,  lap  and  wave,  may 
be  distinguished  in  the  barrel  type  of  winding  bv  the  slooe  of  the 
upper  layer  of  back  end-connexions,  and  that  ol 
at  the  commutator  end  being  par; " 
and  oppositely  directed  in  the  fom 

After  completion  of  the  windiag,  the  end-connexions  are 
firmly  bound  down  by  bands  of  steel  or  phosphor  bronze  binding 
wire,  so  as  to  resist  the  stress  of  centrifugal  force.    In  the  case 


e  another  in  the  latter. 


Fig.  24. 


of  smooth-surface  armatures,  such  bands  are  also  placed  at 
intervab  along  the  length  of  the  armature  core,  but  in  toothed 
armatures,  although  the  coils  are  often  in  small  machines  secured 
in  the  slots  by  similar  bands  of  a  non-magnetic  high-resistance 
wire,  the  use  of  hard-wood  wedges  driven  into  notches  at  the 
sides  of  the  slots  becomes  preferable,  and  in  very  large  machines 
indispensable.  The  external  appearance  of  a  typical  armature 
with  lap-winding  is  shown  in  fig.  24. 

A  sound  mechanical  construction  of  the  commutator  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  good  working  of  the  continuous-current 

dynamo.  The  narrow,  wedge-shaped  sectors  of  hard- 
^„t^^    drawn  copper,  with  their  insulating  strips  of  thin 

mica,  are  built  up  into  a  cylinder,  tightly  clamped 
together,  and  turned  in  the  lathe;  at  each  end  a  V-shaped 
groove  is  turned,  and  into  these  are  fitted  rings  of  micaaite 
of  corresponding  section  (fig.  19);  the  whole  is  then  slipped 
over  a  cast  iron  sleeve,  and  at  either  end  strong  rings  are  forced 
into  the  V-shaped  grooves  under  great  pressure  and  fixed  by  a 
number  of  closely-pitched  tightening  bolts.  In  dynamos  driven 
by  steam-turbines  in  which  the  peripheral  speed  of  the  com- 
mutator is  very  high,  rings  of  steel  are  frequently  shrunk  on  the 
surface  of  the  commutator  at  either  end  and  at  its  centre.  But 
in  every  case  the  copper  must  be  entirely  insulated  from  the 
supporting  body  of  metal  by  the  interposition  of  mica  or  mieanite 
and  the  prevention  of  any  movement  of  the  sectors  under 


frequent  and  long-continued  heating  and  cooling  calls  for  the 
greatest  care  in  both  the  design  and  the  manufacture. 

On  passing  to  the  second  fundamental  part  of  the  dynamo, 
namely,  the  field^magnet,  its  functions  may  be  briefly  recalled  as 
follows: — It  has  to  supply  the  magnetic  flux;  to  pro- 
vide for  it  an  iron  path  as  nearly  closed  as  possible  ^!^* 
upon  the  armature,  save  for  the  air-gaps  which  must  mmgarL 
exist  between  the  pole-system  and  the  armature  core, 
the  one  stationary  and  the  other  rotating;  and,  lastly,  it  has 
to  give  the  lines  such  direction  and  intensity  within  the  air-giq>B 
that  ihey  may  be  cut  by  the  armature  wires  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Roughly  corresponding  to  the  three  functions  above 
summarized  are  the  three  portions  which  are  more  or  less  differen- 
tiated in  the  complete  structure.  These  are:  (i)  the  magnet 
"  cores  "  or  "  limbs,"  carrying  the  exciting  coils  whereby  the 
inert  iron  is  converted  into  an  electro-magnet;  (2)  the  yoke, 
which  joins  the  limbs  together  and  conducts  the  flux  between 
them;  and  (3)  the  pole-pieces,  which  face  the  armature  and 
transmit  the  lines  from  the  limbs  through  the  air-gap  to  the 
armature  core,  or  vice  versa. 

Of  the  countless  shapes  which  the  field-msAnet  may  take,  it 
may  be  said,  without  much  exaggeration,  that  almost  all  have  been 
tried ;  yet  those  which  have  proved  economical 
and  successful,  and  hence  have  met  with  general 
adoption,  may  be  classed  under  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  types.  For  bipolar 
machines  the  single  horseshoe  (fig.  25),  which 
is  the  lineal  successor  of  the  permanent  magnet 
employed  in  the  first  maKneto-etectric  machines, 
was  formerly  very  lately  used.  It  takes  two 
principal  forms,  according  as  the  pole-pieces  and 
armature  are  above  or  beneath  the  magnet 
limbs  and  yoke.  The  "over-type"  form  is 
best  suited  to  small  belt-driven  dynamos,  while 
the  "  under-type  "  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  f  IC  35. 

directly  driven  by  the  steam-engine,  the  arma- 
ture shaft  being  immediately  coupled  to  the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine. 
In  the  latter  case  the  magnet  must  be  mounted  on  non-magnetic 
supports  of  gun-metal  or  zinc,  so  as  to  hold  it  at  some  distance 
away  from  the  iron  bedplate  which  carries  both  engine  and  dynamo; 
otherwise  a  large  proportion  of  the  flux  which  passes  through  the 
magnet  limbs  would  leak  throueh  the  bedplate  across  from  pole 
to  pole  without  passing  through  the  armature  core,  and  so  would  not 
be  cut  by  the  armature  wires. 

Next  may  be  placed  the  "  Manchester  " 
of  a  divided  magnetic  circuit  in  which  the 
pole  is  divided  netween  two  magnets.    An  exciting  coil  is  placed 
on  each  half  of  the  double  horse-shoe  magnet,  the  pair  being  so 
wound  that  consequent   poles  are   formed  above  and  below  the 
armature.     Each  magnet  thus  carries  one-half  of  the  total  flux,  the 
lines   of  the  two   halves  uniting;  to    . 
form  a  common  held  where  they  issue    [ 
forth  into  or  leave  the  air-gaps.     The  M 
pole-pieces  may  be  lighter  than  in  the  B 
single  horse-shoe  type,  and  the  field  fi 
is  much  more  symmetrical,  whence  it  ■ 
is  well  suited  to  ring  armatures  of  B 
large  diameter.  Yet  these  advantages  9 


magnetic  leakage,  and  by  the  increased  ^ 

weight  of  copper  in  the  exciting  coils.  Fig.  36. 

Even  if  the  greater  percentage  which 

the  leakage  lines  bear  to  the  useful  flux  is  neglected,  and  the  cross 

sectional  area  of  each  maf^net  core  is  but  half  that  of  the  equivalent 

single  horse-shoe,  the  weight  of  wire  in  the  double  magnet  for  the 

same  rise  of  temperature  in  the  coils  must  be  some  40°^  more  than 

in  the  ungle  horse-shoe,  and  the  rate  at  which  energy  is  expended 

in  heating  the  coils  will  exceed  that  of  the  single  horse-shoe  in  the 

same  proportion. 

Thirdly  comes  the  two-pole  ironclad  type,  so  called  from  the 
exciting  coil  being  more  or  less  encased  by  the  iron  yoke;  this  latter 
is  divided  into  two  halves,  which  pass  on  either  Mde  of  the  armature. 
Unless  the  yoke  be  kept  well  away  from  the  polar  edges  and  arma- 
ture, the  leakage  across  the  air  into  the  yoke  becomes  considerable. 
especially  if  only  one  exciting  coil  is  used,  as  in  fig.  27  A ;  it  is  belter, 
therefore,  to  divide  the  excitation  between  two  coils,  as  in  fig.  37  a, 
when  the  field  also  becomes  symmetrical. 

From  this  form  is  easily  derived  the  midlipolar  type  of  fig.  28  or 
fig.  39i  which  is  bv  far  the  most  usual  tor  any  number  of  poles  from 
four  upwards ;  its  leakage  coefficient  is  but  small,  and  it  is  economical 
in  weight  both  of  iron  and  copper. 

As  regards  the  materials  of  which  magnets  are  made,  generally 
speaking  there  is  little  difference  in  the  permeability  of  "  wrought 
iron  "  or  "  mild  steel  forgings  "  and  good  "  cast  steel  ";  typical 
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fB,H)  curves  connecting  the  magnetizing  (orce  required  with  different 
nux-densitiesfor  these  macerialsaregivenunderELECTROUACNETtsu. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  marked  inferiority  in  the 
case  of  "cast  iron,"  which  for  a  flux-density  of  B  = 
"■  SODO  C.G.S.  lines  per  sq.  cm,  requires  practically  the 
same  number  of  ampere-turns  per  centimetre  length  as  steel  requires 
for  B  =  16,000.  Whatever  the  material,  if  the  ilux-dcnsity  be  pressed 
to  a  high  value  the  ampere-turns  are  very  largely  increased  owing  to 
its  approaching  saturation,  and  this  implies  either  a  large  amount 
(rf  copper  in  the  lield  coils  or  an  undue  expenditure  ot  electrical 
energy  in   their  excitation.     Hcnce_  there   is  a  limit  imposed   by 

Eractical  considerations  to  the  density  at  which  the  magnet  should 
e  worked,  and  this  limit  may  be  placed  at  about  B  =  16,000  for 
wrouf^t  iron  or  steel,  and  at  half  this  value  for  cast  iron.     For 
a  given  flux,  therefore,  the  cast  iron  magnet  must  have  twice  the 
sectional  area  and  be  twice  as  heavy,  although  this  disadvantage 
is  partly  compensated 
by   its   greater   cheap- 
ness.    Ill  however, cast 
iron   be    used   for   the 
portion  of  the  magnetic 
circuit  which  is  covered 
with  the  exciting  coils, 
the   further   disadvan- 
tage   must    be    added 
chat  the  weight  of  cop- 
per on  the  field-magnet 
ifi   much   increased,   so 
A                                     B  that  it  is  usual  to  em- 

FlG.  27.  ploy   forgings   or   cast 

steel  for  tlie  magnet 
cores  on  which  the  coils  are  wound.  If  weight  is  not  a  disadvantage, 
a  east  iron  yoke  may  be  combined  with  the  wrought  iron  or  cast 
steel  magnet  cores.  An  absence  of  joints  in  the  magnetic  citcuit 
is  only  deurable  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  of  expense  in 
machining  the  component  parts  during  manufacture;  wnen  the 
surfaces  which  abut  against  each  other  are  drawn  firmly  together 
by  screws,  the  want  M  homogeneity  at  the  joint,  which  virtually 
amounts  to  the  presence  of  a  very  thin  film  of  air,  produces  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  total  reluctance  by  comparison  with  the  very 
much  longer  air-gaps  surrounding  the  armature.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  edd_y-currents  in  the  pole-pieces,  due  to  the  use  of  toothed 
armatures  with  relatively  wide  slots,  the  poles  themselves  must  be 
laminated,  or  must  have  fixed  to  them  laminated  pole-shoes,  built 
up  of  thin  strips  of  mild  steel  riveted  together  {as  shown  in  fig.  29). 
However  it  be  built  up,  the  mechanical  strength  of  the  magnet 
gystem  must  be  carefully  considered.  Any  two  surfaces  between 
which  there  exists  a  field  of  density  B,  experience  a  force  tending 
to  draw  them  together  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  density, 
and  having  a  value  of  B,V(i-73S  X  lo*}  lb  per  sq-  '«■  of  surface, 
over  which  the  density  may  be  regarded  as  having  the  uniform 
value  B„.  Hence,  quite  apart  from  the  torque  with  which  the 
---'- /  part  of  the  dynamo  tends  to 

>_ J  taken   out   of   the  armature, 

there  exists  a  force  tending  to  make  the 
pole-pieces  close  on  the  armature  as  soon 
as  the  field  is  excited.  Since  both  arma- 
Lture  and  magnet  must  be  capable  of 
Bresisting  this  force,  they  require  to  be 
r  rigidly  held ;  although  the  one  or  the  other 
I  must  be  capable  of  rotation,  there  should 
-\  otherwise  be  no  possibility  of  one  part  of 
he  magnetic  circuit  shifting  relatively 
to  any  other  part.  An  important  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. If  the  armature  be  placed 
.__.;:  within  the  bore  of  the  poles,  and  the  two  or 
:  fields  be  symmetrical  about  a  line  joining  their 
is  no  tendency  for  the  armature  core  to  be  drawn  in 
one  direction  more  than  in  another;  but  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  densities  of  the  several  fields,  it  will  cause  an  unbalanced 
stress  on  the  armature  and  its  shaft,  under  which  it  will  bend,  and 
as  this  bending  is  continually  reversed  relatively  to  the  fibres  of  the 
shaft,  they  will  eventually  become  weakened  and  give  way.  Especi- 
ally is  this  likely  to  take  place  in  dynamos  with  short  air-gaps, 
wherein  any  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  air-gapa  produces  a 
much  greater  percentage  difference  in  the  flux-density  than  in 
dynamos  with  long  air-gaps.  In  toothed  armatures  with  short 
air-gaps  the  shaft  must  on  this  account  be  sufhcicntly  strong  to 
withstand  the  stress  without  appreciable  bending. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  importance  in  dynamo 
design  of  the  predelermination  of  the  flux  due  to  a  given  number 
of  ampere-turns  wound  on  the  &eld-magnet,  or,  cod- 
'*"  versely,  of  the  number  of  ampere-turns  which  must 

2JSt         ^  furnished  by  the  exciting  coils  in  order  that  a  certain 
flux  corresponding  to  one  field  may  flow  through  the 
armature  core  from  each  pole.    An  equally  important  problem 


1  with  tl 


b  the  correct  proportioning  of  the  field-magnet,  so  that  the 
useful  flux  Za  may  be  obtained  with  the  gre&test  economy  in 
materials  and  exciting  energy.  The  key  to  the  two  pioblems  is 
to  be  found  in  the  concept  of  a  magnetic  circuit  as  originated  by 
H.  A,  Rowland  and  R.  H.  M.  Bosanquet; '  and  the  full  soluiioa 
of  both  may  be  especially  connected  with  the  name  of  Dr  J. 
Hopkinson,  from  his  practical  application  of  the  concept  in  hjs 
design  of  the  Edison-Hopkinson  machine,  and  in  his  paper  on 
"  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery."*  The  publication  of  this  paper 
in  1886  begins  the  second  era  in  the  history  of  the  dynamo; 
it  at  once  raised  its  design  from  the  level  of  empirical  rules-<!- 
thumb  to  a,  science,  and  is  thus  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  the 
necessary  supplement  of  the  original  discoveries  of  Faraday. 
The  process  of  predetermining  the  necessary  ampere-tums  b 
described  in  a  simple  case  under  Electromacnetism.  In  its 
extension  to  the  complete  dynamo,  it  consists  merely  in  the 
division  of  the  magnetic  circuit  into  such  portions  as  have  the 
same  sectional  area  and  permeability  and  carry  approximately 
the  same  total  flux;  the  difference  of  magnetic  potential  that 
must  exist  between  the  ends  of  each  section  of  the  magnet  in 
order  that  the  flux  may  pass  through  it  is  then  calculated 
seriatim  for  the  several  portions  into  which  the  magnetic  circuit 
is  divided,  and  the  separate  items  are  summed  up  Into  one 
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magnetomotive  force  that  must  be  furnished  by  the  ezdting 
coils. 

The  chief  sections  of  the  magnetic  circuit  are  (1)  the  air-gaps, 
(2)  the  armature  core,  and  (3)  the  iron  magnet. 

The  air-gap  of  a  dynamo  with  smooth-core  armature  is  partly 
filled  with  copperand  partly  with  the  cotton,  mica,  or  other  materials 
used  to  insulate  the  core  and  wires;  all  these  substances  are,  how- 
ever, sensibly  non-magnetic,  so  that  the  whole  interfcrric  gap 
between  the  iron  of  the  pole-pieces  and  the  iron  of  the  armature 
may  be  treated  as  an  air-space,  of  which  the  permeability  is  constant 
for  all  values  of  the  flux  density,  and  in  the  C.G.S.  system  is  unity. 
Hence  if  J,  and  A,  be  the  length  and  area  of  the  single  sir-gap  in  cm. 
and  sq.  cm.,  the  reluctance  of  the  double  air-gap  is  i/^/A,,  and  the 
difference  of  magnetic  potential  required  to  pass  Z.  lines  over  this 
reluctance  is  Za.2/,/A„  =  B(.2i,;  or,  since  one  ampere-turn  gives 
1-357  C.G.S.  units  of  magnetomotive  force,  the  exciting  power  in 
ampere-turns  reauired  over  the  two  air-gaps  is  X,  =  B,.a/B/i'257  = 
0-8  B,.2/g.  In  tne  determination  of  the  area  A,  a  small  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  fringe  of  lines  which  extend  beyond  the  actual 
polar  face.  In  the  toothed  armature  with  open  slots,  the  lines  are 
no  longer  uniformly  distributed  over  the  air-gap  area,  but  are 
graduated  into  alternate  bands  of  dense  and  weak  induction  cmic- 
sponding  to  the  teeth  and  slots.  Further,  the  lines  curve  round  into 
tne  sides  of  the  teeth,  so  that  their  average  length  of  path  in  the 
air  and  the  air-gap  reluctance  is  not  so  easily  calculated.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  this  by  taking  an  increased  length  of  air-^p 
=tnlg,  where  m  is  the  ratio  maximum  densitylmean  density,  of  whicn 
the  value  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  ratios  of  the  width  of  tooth 
to  width  of  slot  and  of  the  width  of  slot  to  the  air-gap  between 
poie-facc  and  suriacc  of  the  armature  core. 

'  And  extended  by  G.  Kapp.  "  On  Modern  Continuous- Current 
Dynamo- Electric  Machines,    J'roe.  Inst.  C.E.  vol.  Ixxxiii.  p.  136. 

'  Drs  J.  and  E.  Hopkinson,  "  Dynamo-Electric  Machinery,  '  PkU. 
Trans.,  May  6,  1886;  this  was  further  expanded  in  a  second  pap« 
on  "  Dynamo- Electric  Machinery,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Feb.  15,  189J, 
and  both  are  reprinted  in  Original  Papers  on  Dynamo- Mackiiurj 
and  Allied  Subjects. 
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The  armalure  core  must  be  divided  into  the  teeth  and  the  core 
proper  below  the  teeth.  Owii^  to  the  tapering  section  of  the  teeth, 
the  densitv  rJBCB  towards  their  root,  and  when  this  reaches  a  high 
value,  such  as  18,000  or  more  lines  per  sg.  cm.,  the  saturation  of 
tbe  iron  again  forces  an  increadng  proportion  of  the  lines  outwards 
into  the  slot.  A  distinction  must  tfien  be  drawn  between  the 
"  apparent  "  induction  which  would  hold  if  all  the  lines  were  con- 
centrated in  the  teeth,  and  the  "  real  "  induction.  The  area  of  the 
iron  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  of  teeth  under  the  pole- 
face  by  their  width  and  by  the  net  length  of  the  iron  core  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  rotation.  The  latter  is  the  gross  leneth  of  the  armature 
less  the  space  lost  through  the  insulating  vamisn  or  paper  between 
the  disks  or  through  the  presence  of  ventilating  ducts,  which  are 
introduced  at  intervals  along  the  length  of  the  core.  The  former 
deduction  averages  about  7  to  10  %  of  the  gross  length,  while  the 
latter,  especially  in  large  multipolar  machines,  is  an  even  more 
important  item.  After  calculating  the  density  at  different  sections 
of  the  teeth,  reference  has  now  to  be  made  to  a  (B,H)  or  flux- density 
curve,  from  which  may  be  found  the  number  of  ampere-turns 
required  ^  cm.  length  of  path.  This  number  may  be  expressed 
as  a  function  of  the  density  in  the  teeth,  and  if/  (Br)  be  its  average 
value  over  the  length  of  a  tooth,  the  ampere-turns  of  excitation 

Suired  over  the  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  core  as  the  lines  of  one 
d  enter  or  leave  the  armature  is  Xi=/(Bi).2/,,  where  /,  is  the 
length  of  a  single  tooth  in  cm. 

In  tbe  core  proper  below  the  teeth  the  length  of  path  continually 
shortens  as  we  pass  from  the  middle  of  the  pole  towards  the  centre 
line  of  symmetry.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  lines  gradually  accumu- 
late in  the  core,  their  density  increases  from  zero  midway  under  the 
poles  until  it  reaches  a  maximum  on  the  line  of  symmetry.  The 
two  effects  partially  counteract  one  another,  and  tend  to  equalize 
the  difference  of  magnetic  potential  requiied  over  the  paths  of 
varying  lengths;  but  since  the  reluctivity  of  the  iron  increases 
more  rapidly  than  the  densitv  of  the  lines,  we  ma^  approximately 
take  for  the  length  of  path  {U)  the  minimum  penpheral  distance 
between  the  edges  of  adjacent  pole-faces,  ana  then  assume  the 
maximum  value  of  the  density  of  the  lines  as  holding  throughout 
this  entire  path,  fn  ring  and  drum  machines  the  flux  issuing  from 
one  pole  divides  into  two  halves  in  the  armature  core,  so  that  the 
maximum  density  of  lines  in  the  armature  is  Ba^Za/aaft,  where  a  = 
the  radial  depth  of  the  disks  in  centimetres  and  b  =  the  net  length  of 
iron  COTB,  The  total  exciting  power  required  between  the  pole- 
pieces  is  therefore,  at  no  load,  X,  =  Xn-)-Xi-f-X.,  where  Xa  = 
/(Ba)./o ;  in  order,  however,  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  armature 
current,  which  increases  with  the  load,  a  further  term  X*  must  be 
added. 

In  the  continuous-current  dynamo  it  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
necessary  to  move  the  brushes  forward  from  the  interpolar  line  of 
symmetry  through  a  small  angle  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  in 
order  to  avoid  sparking  between  the  brushes  and  the  commutator 
{vide  infra).  Wien  the  dynamo  is  giving  current,  the  wires  on 
either  side  of  the  diameter  of  commutation  form  a  current-sheet 
flowing  along  the  surface  of  the  armature  from  end  to  end,  and 
whatever  the  actual  end-conneidons  of  the  wires,  the  wires  may  be 
imagined  to  be  joined  together  into  a  system  of  loops  such  that  the 
two  sides  of  each  loop  are  carrying  current  in  opjvosite  directions. 
Thus  a  number  of  armature  ampere-turns  are  formed,  and  their 
effect  on  the  entire  system  of  magnet  and  armature  must  be  taken 
into  account.  So  long  as  the  diameter  of  commutation  coincides 
with  the  line  of  symmetry,  the  armature  may  be  regarded  as  a 
cylindrical  electromagnet  producing  a  flux  of  lines,  as  shown  in 
fig.  30.  The  direction  of  the  self-induced  flux  in  the  air-gaps  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  lines  of  the  external  field  in  one  quadrant 
on  one  side  of  DC,  but  opposed  to  it  in  the  other  quadrant  on  the 
same  side  of  DC;  hence  in  the 
.      p       ,  resultant  field  due  to  the  combined 

•■'~  _    action     of     the     field-magnet  and 

\  armature  ampere-turns,  the  flux  is 
P  as  much  strengthened  over  the  one 
f  haXl  of  each  polar  face  as  it  is 
f  weakened  over  the  other,  and  the 
i  total  number  of  lines  is  unaffected, 
i  although  their  distribution  is 
altered.  The  armature  ampere- 
t       Q       I  turns   are   then   called   cross-turns, 

P  since    they    produce   a    cross-field, 

MG.  30.  which,  when  combined  with  the  sym- 

metrical field,  causes  the  leading 
pole-comers  «  to  be  weakened  and  the  trailing  pole-comers  ((  to  be 
strengthened,  the  neutral  line  of  zero  field  being  thus  twisted  forwards 
in  the  direction  <rf  rotation.  But  when  the  brushes  and  diameter  of 
commutation  are  shifted  forward,  as  shown  in  fig.  31,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  number  of  ampere-turns,  forming  a  zone  between  the  lines 
Dn  and  mC,  are  in  effect  wound  immediately  on  the  magnetic  circuit 
proper,  and  this  belt  of  ampere-turns  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
ampere-turns  of  the  field,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  and  crossed  wires 
on  the  pole-pieces.  The  armature  ampere-turns  are  then  divisible 
into  tbe  two  bands,  the  back-turns,  induded  within  twice  the  angle 
of  lead  X,  weakening  the  field,  and  the  cross-turns,  bounded  by  the 
lines  Dm,  »C,  again  producing  distortion  of  the  weakened  sym- 


metrical field.    If,  therefore,  a  certain  flux  is  to  be  passed  through 
the  armature  core  in  oppo^tion  to  the  demaenetizing  turns,  the 
difference  of  magnetic  potential  between  the  pole-faces  must  include 
not  onlyXo.X,,  andX,,  but  also  an  itemX».  in  order  to  balance  the 
"back  '  ampere-turns  of  the  armature.     The  amount  by  which 
the  brushes  must  be  shifted  forward  increases  with  the  armature 
current,  and  in  corresponding  proportion  the  back  ampere-turns 
are  also  increased,  their  value  being  ct2\J36o°,  where  c  =  fne  current 
carried  by  each  of  the  r  active  wires.    Thus  the  term  X*  takes  into 
account  the  effect  of  the  armature  reaction  on  the  total  flux;     it 
varies  as  the  armature  current  and  angle  of  lead  required  to  avoid 
sparking  are  increased ;    and  the  reason  for  its  introduction  in  the 
fourth  place  (X,  =  X,-t-X,-(-X.-|-Xi),  is  that  it  increases  the  mag- 
netic  difference   of   potential   which 
must  exist  between  the  poles  of  the 
dynamo,  and  to  which  the  greater 
part    of   the    leakage    is    due.     The 
leakage  paths  which  are  in  parallel 
with   the  armature  across  the  poles 
must  now  be  estimated,  and  so  a  new 
value  be  derived  for  the  flux  at  the 
commencement    of    the    iron-magnet 
path.     If  P^their  joint  permeance,  - 

the  leakage  flux  due  to  the  differ- 
ence of  potential  at  the  poles  is  ''^^-  31- 
ir  =  i'257X,XP.  and  this  must  be  added  to  the  useful  flux 
Z.,  or  Zf=Z,-\-t,.  There  are  also  certain  leakage  paths  in 
parallel  with  the  magnet  cores,  and  upon  the  permeance  of  these 
a  varying  number  of  ampere-turns  is  acting  as  we  pioceed  along 
the  magnet  coils;  the  magnet  flux  therefore  increases  by  the  aa- 
dition  of  leakage  along  the  length  of  the  limbs,  and  finally  reaches 
a  maximum  near  the  yoke.  Either,  then,  the  density  in  the  magnet 
B„  =  Z„/A„  will  vary  if  the  same  sectional  area  be  retained  through- 
out, or  the  sectional  area  of  the  magnet  must  itself  l>e  pn^ressivcly 
increased.  In  general,  sufficient  accuracy  will  be  obtained  by 
assuming  a  certain  number  of  additional  leakage  lines  »,as  travers- 
ing the  entire  length  of  magnet  limbs  and  yoke  i  =  lm),  so  that  the 
density  in  the  magnet  has  the  uniform  value  B^  =  (Zj,-|-«,)/A«. 
The  leakage  flux  added  on  actually  within  the  length  of  the  magnet 
core  or  t,  will  be  approximately  equal  to  half  the  total  M.M.F.  of 
the  coils  multiplied  by  the  permeance  of  the  leakage  paths  around 
one  coil.  The  corresponding  value  of  H  can  then  be  obtained  from 
the  (B,  H)  curve  of  the  material  of  which  the  magnet  is  composed, 
and  the  ampere-turns  thus  determined  must  be  added  to  Xp.  or 
X-X,-(-X.,  where  X«-/(B«)A..  The  final  equation  for  the  ex- 
citing  power  required  on  a  magnetic  circuit  as  a  whole  will  therefore 
take  the  form 

X=AT=o-8B..2l,+/(B02;<+/(B.);.+X»-f-/CB.)/..  (3) 
If  the  magnet  cores  are  of  wrought  iron  or  cast  steel,  and  the  yoke 
is  of  cast  iron,  the  last  term  must  be  divided  into  two  portions 
corresponding  to  the  different  materials,  i.e.  into  /(B„)/»-f/{Bj)f,,. 
In  the  ordinary  multipolar  machine  with  as  many  magnet-coils  as 
there  are  poles,  each  coil  roust  furnish  half  the  above  number  of 


Since  no  substance  is  impermeable  to  the  passage  of  magnetic  flux. 
the  only  form  of  magnetic  circuit  free  from  leakage  is  one  uniformly 
wound  with  ampere-turns  over  its  whole  length.  The 
reduction  of  the  magnetic  leakage  to  a  minimum  in  any  ™'"*'*' 
given  type  is  therefore  primarily  a  question  of  distribut-  ""^l*- 
ing  the  winding  as  far  as  possible  uniformly  upon  the  circuit,  and 
as  the  winding  must  be  more  or  less  concentrated  into  coils,  it  resolves 
itself  into  the  necessity  of  introducing  as  long  air-paths  as  possible 
between  any  surfaces  which  are  at  different  magnetic  potentials. 
No  iron  should  be  brought  near  the  machine  which  does  not  form 

Eart  of  the  magnetic  circuit  proper,  and  especially  no  iron  should  be 
rought  near  the  poles,  between  which  the  difference  of  magnetic 
potential  practically  reaches  its  maximum  value.  In  default  of  a 
machine  of  the  same  size  or  similar  type  on  which  to  experiment, 
the  probable  direction  of  the  leakage  nux  must  be  assumed  from 
the  drawing,  and  the  air  surrounding  the  machine  must  be  mapped 
out  into  areas,  between  which  the  permeances  are  calculated  as 
closely  as  possible  by  means  of  such  approximate  formulae  as  those 
devised  by  Professor  G.  Forbes. 

In  the  earliest   "magneto-electric"   machines  permanent   steel 
magnets,  either  simple  or  compound,  were  employed,  and  for  many 
years  these  were  retained  in  certain  alternators,  some 
of  which  are  still  in  use  for  arc  lighting  in  lighthouses,   "ffr?" 
But  since  the  field  they  furnish  is  very  weak,  a  great   ^^!^ 
advance   was  made  when   they  were   replaced   by  soft   "•**"•' 
iron  electromagnets,  which  could  be  made  to  yield  a  much  more 
intense  flux.   As  early  as  1831  Faraday'  experimented  with  electro- 
magnets, and  after  1850  they  gradually  superseded  the  permanent 
magnet.      When   the   total   ampere-turns   required   to   excite   the 
electromagnet  have  been  determined,  it  remains  to  decide  how 
the  excitation  shall  be  obtained;     and.  according  to  the  method 


'  Exp.  Res.,  series  i.  S4,par.  iit.  In  1845  Wheatstone  and  Cooke 
patented  the  use  of  "  voltaic  "  magnets  in  pUce  of  permanent 
magnets  (No.  10,63s). 
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adopted,  continuous-current  machines  naay  be  divided  into  four 
welf-defined  classes.  . 

The  simplest  method,  and  that  which  was  first  used,  is  separate 
excitation  from  some  other  source  of  direct  current,  which  may 
be  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  battery  or  another  dynamo 
(fig.  32).  But  since  the  armature  yields  a  continuous  current,  it 
was  early  suggested  (by  J.  Brett  in  1848  and  F.  Sinsteden  in  1851) 
that  this  current  might  be  utilized  to  increase  the  flux;  combinations 
of  permanent  and  electromagnets  were  therefore  next  employed, 
acting  either  on  the  main  armature  or  on  separate  armatures,  until 

in  1867  Dr  Werner  von  Siemens 
and  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  almost 
simultaneously  discovered  that 
the  dynamo  could  be  made  *«//- 
exciting  through  the  residual 
magnetism  retained  in  the  soft 
iron  cores  of  the  electromagnet. 
The  foimer  proposed  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  current  round  the 
magnet  coils  which  were  in  series 
with  the  armature  and  external 
circuit,  while  the  latter  proposed 
to  utilize  only  a  portion  derived 
by  a  shunt  from  the  main  cir- 
cuit; we  thus  arrive  at  the 
second  and  third  classes,  namely, 
series  and  shunt  machines.  The 
starting  of  the  process  of  ex- 
citation in  either  case  is  the 
same;  when  the  brushes  are  touching  the  commutator  and  the 
armature  is  rotated,  the  small  amount  of  flux  left  in  the  magnet 
is  cut  by  the  wires,  and  a  very  small  current  begins  to  flow  round 
the  closed  circuit;  this  increases  the  flux,  which  in  turn  further 
increases  the  E.M.F.  and  current,  until,  finally,  the  cumulative  effect 
stops  through  the  increasing  saturation  of  the  iron  cores.  Fig.  33, 
illustrating  the  series  machine,  shows  the  winding  of  the  exciting 
coils  to  be  composed  of  a  few  turns  of  thick  wire.  Since  the  current 
is  undivided  throughout  the  whole  circuit,  the  resistance  of  both  the 
armature  and  field-magnet  winding  must  be  low  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  external  circuit,  if  the  useful  power  available  at  the 
terminals  of  the  machine  is  to  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  total 
electrical  power — in  other  words,  if  the  eflficiency  is  to  be  hiffh. 
Fig.  34  shows  the  third  method,  in  which  the  winding  of  the  field- 
magnets  is  a  shunt  or  fine-wire  circuit  of  many  turns  applied  to  the 
terminals  of  the  machine;  in  this  case  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 


Fig.  32. 
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must  be  high  as  compared  with  that  of  the  external  circuit,  in  order 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  energy  may  be  absorbed 
in  the  field. 

Since  the  whole  of  the  armature  current  passes  round  the  field- 
magnet  of  the  series  machine,  any  alteration  in  the  resistance  of 
the  external  circuit  will  affect  the  excitation  and  also  the  voltage. 
A  curve  connecting  together  corresponding  values  of  external 
current  and  terihinal  voltage  for  a  given  speed  of  rotation  is  known 
as  the  external-characteristic  of  the  machine;  in  its  main  features 
it  has  the  same  appearance  as  a  curve  of  magnetic  flux,  but  when 
the  current  exceeos  a  certain  amount  it  begins  to  bend  downwards 
and  the  voltage  decreases.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  found  in 
the  armature  reaction  at  large  loads,  which  gradually  produces  a 
more  and  more  powerful  demagnetizing  effect,  as  the  brushes  are 
shifted  forwards  to  avoid  sparking;  eventually  the  back  ampere- 
turns  overpower  any  addition  to  the  field  that  would  otherwise 
be  due  to  the  increased  current  flowing  round  the  magnet.  The 
*'  external  characteristic  "  for  a  shunt  machine  has  an  entirely 
different  shape.  The  field-magnet  circuit  being  connected  in 
parallel  with  the  external  circuit,  the  exciting  current,  if  the  applied 
voltage  remains  the  same,  is  in  no  way  affected  by  alterations  in  the 
resistance  of  the  latter.  As,  however,  an  increase  in  the  external 
current  causes  a  greater  loss  of  volts  in  the  armature  and  a  greater 
armature  reaction,  the  terminal  voltage,  which  is  also  the  exciting 
voltage,  is  highest  at  no  load  and  then  diminishes.  The  fall  is  at 
first  gradual,  but  after  a  certain  critical  value  of  the  armature 
current  is  reached,  the  machine  is  rapidly  demagnetized  and  loses 
its  voltage  entirely. 
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The  last  method  of  excitation,  namely,  compound^winding  (fig.  35), 
is  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding,  and  was  first  used  by  S.  A. 
Varley  and  by  C.  F.  Brush.     If  a  machine  is  in  the  first  instance  shunt- 
wound,  and  a  certain  number  of  series-turns  are  added,  the  latter,  since 
they  carry  the  external  current,  can  be  made  to  counteract  the  effect 
which  the  increased  external  current 
would  have  in  lowering    the  voltage 
of   the   simple   shunt    machine.^   The 
ampere-turns    of    the    series    winding 
must    be    such    that   they    not    only 
balance  the  increase   of   the   demag- 
netizing   back   ampere-turns    on    the 
armature,    but    further    increase    the 
useful   flux,  and  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  volts  over  their  own  resistance 
and  that  of  the  armature.    The  machine 
will  then  give  for  a  constant  speed 
a  nearly  constant  voltage  at  its  ter- 
minals, and  the  curve  of  the  external 
characteristic  becomes  a  straight  line 
for  all  loads  within  its  capacity.     Since 
with  most  prime  movers  an  increase  of 
the  load  is  accompanied  by  a  drop  in 

speed,  this  effect  may  also  be  counteracted;  while,  lastly,  if  the 
series-turns  are  still  further  increased,  the  voltage  may  be  made  to 
rise  with  an  increasing  load,  and  the  machine  is  "  over-compounded." 

At  the  initial  moment  when  an  armature  coil  is  first  short- 
circuited  by  the  passage  of  the  two  sectors  forming  its  ends  under 
the  contact  surface  of  a  brush,  a  certain  amount  of 
electromagnetic  energy  is  stored  up  in  its  magnetic 
field  as  linked  with  the  ampere-turns  of  the  coil  when 
carrying  its  full  share  of  the  total  armature  current. 
During  the  period  of  short-circuit  this  quantity  of 
energy  has  to  be  dissipated  as  the  current  falls  to  zero, 
and  has  again  to  be  re-stored  as  the  current  is  reversed  and  raised 
to  the  same  value,  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  period 
of  short-circuit  as  fixed  by  the  widths  of  the  brush  and  of  the 
mica  insulation  between  the  sectors,  and  by  the  peripheral 
speed  of  the  commutator  is  extremely  brief,  and  only  lasts  on 
an  average  from  -yiirth  to  \  ^  qth  of  a  second.  The  problem  of 
sparkless  commutation  is  therefore  primarily  a  question  of  our 
ability  to  dissipate  and  to  re-store  the  required  amount  of  energy 
with  suflEicient  rapidity. 

An  important  aid  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem  is 
found  in  the  effect  of  the  varying  contact-resistance  between 
the  brush  and  the  surfaces  of  the  leading  and  trailing  sectors 
which  it  covers.    As  the  commutator  moves  under  the  brush, 
the  area  of  contact  which  the  brush  makes  with  the  leading 
sector  diminishes,  and  the  resistance  between  the  two  rises; 
conversely,  the  area  of  contact  between  the  brush  and  the  trailing 
sector  increases  and  the  resistance  falls.     This  action  tends 
automatically  to  bring  the  current  through  each  sector  into 
strict  proportionality  to  the  amount  of  its  surface  which  is 
covered  by  the  brush,  and  so  to  keep  the  current-density  and 
the  loss  of  volts  over  the  contacts  uniform  and  constant.    As 
soon  as  the  current-density  in  the  two  portions  of  the  brush 
becomes  unequal,  a  greater  amount  of  heat  is  developed  at  the 
commutator  surface,  and  this  in  the  first  place  affords  an  addi- 
tional outlet  for  the  dissipation  of  the  stored  energy  of  the  coU, 
while  after  reversal  of  the  current  it  is  the  accompaniment  of 
a  re-storage  of  the  required  energy.    This  energy,  as  well  as 
that  which  is  sp>ent  in  heating  the  coil,  can  in  fact,  in  default  of 
other  sources,  be  derived  through  the  action  of  the  unequal 
current-density  from  the  electrical  output  of  the  rest  of  the 
armature  winding,  and  so  only  indirectly  from  the  prime  mover. 
In  practice,  when  the  normal  contact-resistance  of  the  brushes 
is  low  relatively  to  the  resistance  of  the  coil,  as  is  the  case  with 
metal  brushes  of  copper  or  brass  gauze,  but  little  benefit  can  be 
obtained  from  the  action  of  the  varying  contact-resistance.    It 
exerts  no  appreciable  effect  until  close  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  of  short-circuit,  and  then  only  with  such  a  high-current- 
density  at  the  trailing  edge  of  the  leaving  sector  that  at  the 
moment  of  parting  the  brush-tip  is  fused,  or  its  metal  volatilized, 
and  sparking  has  in  fact  set  in.    With  such  brushes,  then,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  reversing  E.M.F. 
impressed  upon  the  coil  by  the  magnetic  field  through  which 
it  is  moving.    If  such  a  reversing  field  comes  into  action  while 
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the  current  is  still  unreversed,  its  E.M.F.  is  opposed  to  the 
direction  of  the  current,  and  the  coil  is  therefore  driving  the 
armature  forward  as  in  a  motor;  it  thus  affords  a  ready  means 
of  rapidly  dissipating  part  of  the  initial  energy  in  the  form  of 
mechanical  work  instead  of  as  heat.  After  the  current  has 
been  reversed,  the  converse  process  sets  in,  and  the  prime 
mover  directly  expends  mechanical  energy  not  only  in  heating 
the  coil,  but  also  in  storing  up  electromagnetic  energy  with  a 
rapidity  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  reversing  field. 
The  required  direction  of  external  field  can  be  obtained  in  the 
dynamo  by  shifdng  the  brushes  forward,  so  that  the  short- 
circuited  coil  enters  into  the  fringe  of  lines  iss\iing  from  the 
leading  pole-tip,  «.e.  by  giving  the  brushes  an  "  angle  of  lead.'* 
An  objection  to  this  process  is  that  the  main  flux  is  thereby 
weakened  owing  to  the  belt  of  back  ampere-turns  which  arises 
(7.  supra),  A  still  greater  objection  is  that  the  amount  of  the 
angle  of  lead  must  be  suited  to  the  value  of  the  load,  the  correc- 
tive power  of  copper  brushes  being  very  small  if  the  reversing 
E.M.F.  is  not  closely  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  armature 
current. 

On  this  account  metal  brushes  have  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  carbon  moulded  into  hard  blocks.  With  these, 
owing  to  their  higher  specific  contact-resistance,  a  very  con- 
siderable reversing  efiFect  can  be  obtained  through  the  action  of 
unequal  current-density,  and  indeed  in  favourable  cases  complete 
sparklessness  can  be  obtained  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
load  of  the  machine  with  a  fixed  position  of  the  brushes.  Yet 
if  the  work  which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  exceeds  certain 
limits,  they  tend  to  become  overiieated  with  consequent  glowing 
or  sparking  at  their  tips,  so  that,  wherever  possible,  it  is  advisable 
to  reinforce  their  action  by  a  certain  amount  of  reversing  field, 
the  brushes  being  set  so  that  its  strength  is  roughly  correct  for, 
say,  half  load. 

In  the  case  of  dynamos  driven  by  steam-turbines,  sparkless 

commutation  is  especially  difficult  to  obtain  owing  to  the  high 

speed  of  rotation  and  the  very  short  space  of  time  in  which  the 

current  has  to  be  reversed.     Special  "  reversing  poles  "  then 

become  necessary;  these  are  woimd  with  magnetizing  coils  in 

series  with  the  main  armature  current,  so  that  the  strength  of 

field  which  they  yield  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  current 

which  has  to  be  reversed.    These  again  may  be  combined  with 

a  ''  compensating  winding  "  embedded  in  the  pole-faces  and 

carrying  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  armature 

ampere-tums,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  cross  effect  of  the  latter 

and  prevent  distortion  of  the  resultant  field. 

From  the  moment  that  a  dynamo  begins  to  run  with  excited 
field,  heat  is  continuously^  gienerated  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
HtmUmg  through  the  windings  of  the  field-magnet  coils  and  the 
fOgcu.  armature,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  hysteresis  and 
eddv  currents  in  the  armature  and  pole-pieces.  Whether 
the  source  of  the  heat  be  in  the  field-magnet  or  in  the  armature,  the 
mass  in  which  it  originates  will  continue  to  rise  in  temperature 
until  such  a  difference  of  temperature  is  established  between  itself 
and  the  surrounding  air  that  the  rate  at  which  the  heat  is  carried 
off  by  radiation,  convection  and  conduction  is  equal  to  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  being  senerated.  Evidendy,  then,  the  temperature 
which  any  part  o7  the  machine  attains  alter  a  prolonged  run  must 
depend  on  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  the  cooling  surface  from 
which  radiation  takes  place,  upon  the  presence  or  smsence  of  any 
currents  of  air  set  up  by  the  rotation  of  itself  or  surrounding  parts, 
and  upon  the  presence  of  neighbouring  masses  of  metal  to  carry 
away  the  heat  by  conduction.  In  the  field-magnet  coils  the  rate 
at  which  heat  is  being  generated  is  easily  determined,  since  it  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  current  passing  through  them  multiplied  by 
their  resistance.  Further,  the  magnet  is  usually  stationary,  and 
only  indirectly  affected  by  draughts  of  air  due  to  the  rotating  arma- 
ture. Hence  for  machines  of  a  given  type  and  of  similar  proportions, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  u^n  some  method  of  reckoning  the  cool- 
ing surface  of  the  magnet  coils  So,  such  that  the  risef  of  temperature 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  air  mav  be  predicted  from  an  equation 
of  the  form  /*=4W/S«,  where  W=tne  rate  in  watts  at  which  heat 
is  generated  in  the  coils,  and  k  is  some  constant  depending  upon  the 
exact  method  of  reckoning  their  cooling  surface.  As  a  geneiral  rule 
the  cooling  suriaoe  of  a  field-coil  is  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  exposed 
outer  surmce  of  its  wire,  the  influence  of  the  end  flanges  oeing 
neglected,  or  only  taken  into  account  in  the  case  of  very  short 
bobbins  wound  with  a  oonsiderable  depth  of  wire.  In  the  case  of 
the  rotating  anoature  a  similar  formula  rauat  be  constructed,  but 


with  the  addition  of  a  factor  to  allow  for  the  increase  in  the  effective- 
ness of  any  given  cooling  surface  due  to  the  rotation  causing  con- 
vecdon  currents  in  the  surrounding  air.  Only  experiment  can 
determine^  the  exact  effect  of  this,  and  even  with  a  given  type  of 
armature  it  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  poles,  each  of  which  nelps 
to  break  up  the  air-currents,  and  so  to  dissipate  the  heat.  For 
example,  in  two-pole  machines  with  drum  bar-armatures,  if  the  cool- 
ing surface  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  cylindrical  exterior  plus  the 
area  of  the  two  ends,  the  heating  coefficient  for  a  peripheral  speed  of 
1500  ft.  per  minute  is  less  than  half  of  that  for  the  same  armature 
when  at  rest.  A  further  difficulty  still  meets  the  designer  in  the 
correct  predetermination  of  the  total  loss  of  watts  in  an  armature 
before  the  machine  has  been  tested.  It  is  made  up  of  three  separate 
items,  namely,  the  copper  loss  in  the  armature  winding,  the  loss 
by  hysteresia  in  the  iron,  and  the  loss  by  eddy  currents,  which 
again  may  be  divided  into  those  in  the  armature  bars  and  end- 
connexions,  and  those  in  the  core  and  its  end-plates.  The  two 
latter  items  are  both  dependent  upon  the  speed  of  the  machine; 
but  whereas  the  hysteresis  loss  is  proportional  to  the  speed  for  a 
given  density  of  flux  in  the  armature,  the  eddy  current  loss  is 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  speed,  and  owing  to  this  differ- 
ence, the  one  loss  can  be  separated  from  the  other  by  testing  an 
armature  at  varying  speeds.  Thus  for  a  eiven  rise  of  temperature, 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  current  which  can  be  taken  out  of 
an  armature  at  different  speeds  depends  upon  the  proportion  which 
the  h>^steresis  and  eddy  watts  bear  to  the  copper  loss,  and  the  ratio 
in  which  the  effecdveness  of  the  cooling  surface  is  altered  bv  the 
alteration  in  speed.  Experimental  data,  again,  can  alone  decide 
upon  the  amount  of  eddy  currents  that  may  be  expected  in  given 
armatures,  and  caution  is  required  in  applying  the  results  of  one 
machine  to  another  in  which  any  of  the  conditions,  such  as  the 
number  of  poles,  density  in  the  teeth,  proportions  of  slot  depth  to 
width,  &c.,  are  radically  altered. 

It  remains  to  add,  that  the  rise  of  temperature  which  may  be 
permitted  in  anv  part  of  a  dynamo  after  a  prolonged  run  is  very 
generally  placed  at  about  70°  Fahr.  above  the  surrounding  air. 
Such  a  limit  in  ordinary  conditions  of  working  leads  to  a  final 
temperature  of  about  170°  Fahr.,  bevond  which  the  durability  of 
the  insulation  of  the  wires  is  liable  to  be  injuriously  affected.  Upon 
some  such  basis  the  output  of  a  dvnamo  in  continuous  working  is 
rated,  although  for  short  periods  of,  say,  two  hours  the  normal  full- 
load  current  of  a  large  machine  may  be  exceeded  by  some  25% 
without  unduly  heating  the  armature. 

For  the  electro-deposidon  of  metals  or  the  electrolydc  treat- 
ment of  ores  a  continuous  current  is  a  necessity;  but,  apart  from 
such  use,  the  purposes  from  which  the  condnuous-  ^^^  ^f 
current  dynamo  is  well  adapted  are  so  numerous  that  09«. 
they  cover  nearly  the  whole  field  of  electrical  engineer-  tfaooot- 
ing,  with  one  important  excepdon.  To  meet  these  ^'"^"^ 
various  uses,  the  pressures  for  which  the  machine  is  ^**"**' 
designed  are  of  equally  wide  range;  for  the  transmission  of 
power  over  long  distances  they  may  be  as  high  as  3000  volts, 
and  for  electrolydc  work  as  low  as  five.  Each  electrolydc  bath, 
with  its  leads,  requires  on  an  average  only  some  four  or  five  volts, 
so  that  even  when  several  are  worked  in  series  the  voltage  of  the 
d3rnamo  seldom  exceeds  60.  On  the  other  hand,  the  current  is 
large  and  may  amoimt  to  as  much  as  from  1000  to  14,000  amperes, 
necessitadng  the  use  of  two  conunutators,  one  at  either  end  of 
the  armature,  in  order  to  collect  the  current  without  excessive 
heating  of  the  sectors  and  brushes.  The  field-magnets  are  ia- 
variably  shunt-wound,  in  order  to  avoid  reversal  of  the  curtent 
through  polarization  at  the  electrodes  of  the  bath.  For  in- 
candescent lighting  by  glow  lamps,  the  requirements  of  small 
isolated  installations  and  of  central  stations  for  the  distribution 
of  electrical  energy  over  large  areas  must  be  distinguished.  For 
the  lighting  of  a  private  house  or  small  factory,  the  dynamo 
giving  from  5  to  100  kilo-watts  of  output  is  commonly  wound 
for  a  voltage  of  100,  and  is  driven  by  pulley  and  belt  from  a  gas, 
oil  or  steam-engine;  or,  if  approaching  the  higher  limit  above 
mentioned,  it  is  often  direcUy  coupled  to  the  crank-shaft  of  the 
steam-engine.  If  used  in  conjunction  with  an  accumulator  of 
secondary  cells,  it  is  shunt-wound,  and  must  give  the  higher 
voltage  necessary  to  charge  the  battery;  otherwise  it  is  com- 
pound-wound, in  order  to  maintain  the  pressure  on  the  lamps 
constant  under  all  loads  within  its  capacity.  The  compound- 
wound  dynamo  is  likewise  the  most  usual  for  the  lighting  of 
steamships,  and  is  then  directly  coupled  to  its  steam-engine; 
its  output  seldom  exceeds  100  kilo-watts,  at  a  voltage  of  100  or 
1 10.  For  larger  installations  a  voltage  of  250  is  commonly  used, 
while  for  central-station  work,  economy  in  the  distributing 
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mains  dictates  a  higher  voltage,  especially  in  connexion  with 
a  three- wire  system;  the  larger  dynamos  may  then  give  500 
volts,  and  be  connected  directly  across  the  two  outer  wires.  A 
pair  of  smaller  machines  coupled  together,  and  each  capable  of 
giving  250  volts,  are  often  placed  in  series  across  the  system, 
with  their  common  junction  connected  to  the  middle  wire;  the 
one  which  at  any  time  is  on  the  side  carr3ring  the  smaller  current 
will  act  as  a  motor  and  drive  the  other  as  a  dynamo,  so  as  to 
balance  the  system.  The  directly-coupled  steam  dynamo  may 
be  said  to  have  practically  displaced  the  belt-  or  rope-driven 
sets  which  were  formerly  common  in  central  stations.  The 
generating  units  of  the  central  station  are  arranged  in  progressive 
sizes,  rising  from,  it  may  be,  250  or  500  horse-power  up  to  750 
or  1000,  or  in  large  towns  to  as  much  as  5000  horse-power.  If 
for  lighting  only,  they  are  usually  shunt- wound,  the  regulation 
of  the  voltage,  to  keep  the  pressure  constant  on  the  distributing 
system  under  the  gradual  changes  of  load,  being  effected  by 
variable  resistances  in  the  shunt  circuit  of  the  field-magnets. 

Generators  used  for  supplying  current  to  electric  tramways 
are  commonly  wound  for  500  volts  at  no  load  and  are  over- 
compounded,  so  that  the  voltage  rises  to  550  volts  at  the  maxi- 
mum load,  and  thus  compensates  for  the  loss  of  volts  over  the 
transmitting  lines.  For  arc  lighting  it  was  formerly  usual  to 
employ  a  class  of  dynamo  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  con- 
struction, was  called  an  "open-coil"  machine,  and  which  gave 
a  unidirectional  but  pulsating  current.  Of  such  machines  the 
Brush  and  Thomson-Houston  types  were  very  widely  used; 
their  E.M.F.  ranged  from  2000  to  3000  volts  for  working  a  large 
number  of  arcs  in  series,  and  by  means  of  special  regulators  their 
current  was  maintained  constant  over  a  wide  range  of  voltage. 
But  as  their  eflSciency  was  low  and  they  could  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose,  they  have  been  largely  superseded  in  central 
stations  by  closed-coil  dynamos  or  alternators,  which  can  also 
be  used  for  incandescent  lighting.  In  cases  where  the  central 
station  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  district  to  which 
the  electric  energy  is  to  be  supplied,  voltages  from  1000  to  2000 
are  employed,  and  these  are  transformed  down  at  certain 
distributing  centres  by  continuous-current  transformers  (see 
TRANSPORifERS  and  Electricity  Supply).  These  latter 
machines  are  in  reality  motor-driven  dynamos,  and  hence  are  also 
called  motor-generators;  the  armatures  of  the  motor  and 
dynamo  are  often  wound  on  the  same  core,  with  a  commutator 
at  either  end,  the  one  to  receive  the  high-pressure  motor  current, 
and  the  other  to  collect  the  low-pressure  current  furnished  by 
the  d3aiamo. 

In  all  large  central  stations  it  is  necessary  that  the  dynamos 
should  be  capable  of  being  run  in  parallel,  so  that  their  outputs 
may  be  combined  on  the  same  "  omnibus  bars  "  and  thence  dis- 
tributed to  the  network  of  feeders.  With  simple  shunt-wound 
machines  this  is  easily  effected  by  coupling  together  terminals  of 
like  sign  when  the  voltage  of  the  two  or  more  machines  are  closely 
equal.  With  compound- wound  dynamos  not  only  must  the  external 
terminals  of  like  sign  be  coupled  together,  but  the  junctions  of  the 
brush  leads  with  the  series  winding  must  be  connected!  bv  an 
"  equalizing  "  lead  of  low  resistance;  otherwise,  should  the  E.M.F. 
of  one  machine  for  any  reason  fall  below  the  voltage  of  the  omnibus 
bars,  there  is  a  danger  of  its  i>olarity  being  reversed  by  a  back 
current  from  the  others  with  which  it  is  in  parallel. 

Owing  to  the  necessary  presence  in  the  continuous-current  dynamo 
of  the  commutator,  with  its  attendant  liability  to  sparking  at  the 
brushes,  and  further,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  insulating  the  rotating 
armature  wires,  a  pressure  of  3000  volts  has  seldom  been  exceeded 
in  any  one  continuous-current  machine,  and  has  been  given  above 
as  the  limiting  voltage  of  the  class.  If  therefore  it  is  reauired  to 
work  with  higher  pressures  in  order  to  secure  economy  in  the  trans- 
mitting lines,  two  or  more  machines  must  be  coupled  in  series  by 
connecting  together  terminals  which  are  of  unlike  sign.^  The  stress 
of  the  total  voltage  may  still  fall  on  the  insulation  of  the  winding 

^  Between  Moutiers  and  Lyons,  a  distance  of  115  m.,  energy  is 
transmitted  on  the  Thury  direct-current  system  at  a  maximum 
pressure  of  60,000  volts.  Four  groups  of  machines  in  series  are 
employed,  each  group  consisting  of  tour  niachines  in  series;  the 
rated  output  of  each  component  machine  is  75  amperes  at  3900 
volts  or  400  h.p.  A  water  turbine  drives  two  pairs  of  such  machines 
through  an  insulating  coupling,  and  the  sub-base  of  each  pair  of 
machmes  is  separately  insulated  from  earth,  the  foundation  being 
also  of  special  msulatmg  materials. 


from  the  body  of  the  machine;  hence  for  hi^-voltage 
of  power  over  very  long  distances,  the  contmoous-current  dynamo 
in  certain  points  yields  in  convenience  to  the  alternator,  la  tins 
there  is  no  commutator,  the  armature  coils  may  be  stationary  and 
can  be  more  thoroughly  insulated,  while  further,  if  it  be  tboagjbt 
undesirable  to  design  the  machine  for  the  full  transmitting  vohase, 
it  is  easy  to  wind  the  armature  for  a  low  pressure;  this  can  be 
subsequently  transformed  up  to  a  hi|gh  pressure  by  means  of  die 
alternating-current  transformer,  which  has  stationary  wiodiigs 
and  so  high  an  efficiency  that  but  little  loss  arises  from  its  ne: 
With  these  remarks,  the  transition  may  be  made  to  the  fuller 
discussion  of  the  alternator. 

Altemaiors. 

The  frequency  employed  in  alternating-current  systems  for 
distributing  power  and  light  varies  between  such  wide  limits 
as  25  and  133;  yet  in  recent  times  the  tendency 
has  been  towards  standard  frequencies  of  25,  50 
and  100  as  a  maximum.  High  frequencies  involve  more 
copper  in  the  magnet  coils,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  poles, 
and  a  greater  loss  of  power  in  their  excitation,  but  the  alternator 
as  a  whole  is  somewhat  lighter,  and  the  transformers  are  cheaper. 
On  the  other  hand,  high  frequency  may  cause  prejudicial  effects, 
due  to  the  inductance  and  capacity  of  the  distributing  lines; 
and  in  asynchronous  motors  used  on  polyphase  systems  the 
increased  number  of  poles  necessary  to  obtain  reasonable  speeds 
reduces  their  efficiency,  and  is  otherwise  disadvantageous^ 
especially  for  small  horse-powers.  A  frequency  lower  than  4ois» 
however,  not  permissible  where  arc  lighting  is  to  form  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  and  is  to  be  effected  by  the  alter- 
nating current  without  rectification,  since  below  this  value  the 
eye  can  detect  the  periodic  alteration  in  the  light  as  the  carbons 
alternately  cool  and  become  heated.  Thus  for  combined  lighting 
and  power  50  or  60  are  the  most  usual  frequencies;  bat  if  the 
system  is  designed  solely  or  chiefly  for  the  distribution  of  power, 
a  still  lower  frequency  is  preferable.  On  this  account  25  was 
selected  by  the  engineers  for  the  Niagara  Falls  power  trans- 
mission, after  careful  consideration  of  the  problem,  and  this 
frequency  has  since  been  widely  adopted  in  similar  cases. 

The  most  usual  t3rpe  of  heteropoku:  alternator  has  an  internal 
rotating  ffeld-magnet  system,  and  an  external  stationary  arma- 
ture, as  in  fig.  10.  The  coils  of  the  armature,  which 
must  for  high  voltages  be  heavily  insulated,  are  then 
not  subjected  to  the  additional  stresses  due  to  centri* 
fugal  force;  and  further,  the  collecting  rings  which 
must  be  attached  to  the  rotating  portion  need  only  transmit 
the  exciting  current  at  a  low  voltage. 

The  homopolar  machine  possesses  the  advantages  that  only 
a  single  exciting  coil  is  required,  whatever  the  number  of  polar 
projections,  and  that  both  the  armature  and  field-magnet  coils 
may  be  stationary.  From  fig.  8  it  wiU  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
essential  that  the  ex- 
citing coil  should 
revolve  with  the  in- 
ternal magnet,  but  it 
may  be  supported 
from  the  external 
stationary  armature  f 
while  still  embracing 
the  central  part  of  the 
rotor.  The  E.M.F.  is 
set  up  in  the  armature 
coils  through  the 
periodic  variation  of 
the  flux  through  them 


Fig.  36. 


as  the  iron  projections  sweep  past,  and  these  latter  may 
be  likened  to  a  number  of  ''  keepers,"  which  complete  tbe 
magnetic  circuit.  From  the  action  of  the  rotating  iron  masses 
they  may  also  be  considered  as  the  inducing  elements  or 
'<  inductors,"  and  the  homopolar  machine  is  thence  abo 
known  as  the  ''inductor  alternator."  If  the  end  of  the 
rotor  marked  S  in  fig.  8  is  split  up  into  a  number  of  S  polar 
projections  similar  to  the  N  poles,  a  second  set  of  armature  coils 
may  be  arranged  opposite  to  them,  and  we  obtain  an  inductor 
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alternator  with  double  armatuie.  Or  the  polar  projections  at 
the  two  ends  may  be  staggered,  and  a  single  armature  winding 
be  passed  straight  through  the  armature,  as  in  fig.  36,  which 
shows  at  the  side  the  appearance  of  the  revolving  inductor  with 
its  crown  of  polar  projections  in  one  ring  opposite  to  the  gaps 


may  be  subjected,  its  own  wdght  tends  to  deform  it.  The 
segmental  core-disks  are  usually  secured  to  the  internal  circum- 
ference of  a  circular  cast  iron  frame;  the  latter  has  a  box  section 
of  considerable  radial  depth  to  give  stiSness  to  it,  and  the  disks 
are  tightly  damped  between  internal  flanges,  one  being  a  fixed 


between  the  polar  projections  of  the  other  ring.  But  in  spite 
of  its  advantage  of  the  single  stationary  exciting  coil,  the  in- 
ductor alternator  has  such  a  high  degree  of  leakage,  and  the  effect 
of  armature  reaction  is  so  detrimental  in  it,  that  the  type  has 
been  gradually  abandoned,  and  a  return  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally made  to  the  hcteropolar  alternator  with  internal  poles 
radiating  outwards  from  a  circular  yoke-ring.  The  construction 
of  a  typical  machine  of  this  class  is  illustrated  in  £g.  37. 

Since  the  field-magnet  coils  rotate,  they  must  be  carefully 
designed  to  withstand  centrifugal  force,  and  are  best  composed 
of  6at  copper  strip  wound  on  edge  with  thin  insulation  between 
adjacent  layers.  The  coil  is  secured  by  the  edges  of  the  pole- 
shoes  which  overhang  the  pole  and  tightly  compress  the  coil 
against  the  yoke-ring;  the  only  eSect  from  centrifugal  force  is 
then  to  compress  still  further  the  flat  turns  of  copper  against 
the  pole-shoes  without  deformation.  The  poles  are  either  of 
cast  steel  of  circular  or  oblong  section,  bolted  to  the  rim  of  ttie 
yoke-ring,  or  are  built  up  of  thin  laminations  of  sheet  steel. 
When  the  peripheral  speed  is  very  high,  the  yoke-ring  will  be 
of  cast  steel  or  may  itself  be  built  up  of  sheet  steel  laminations, 
this  material  being  reliable  and  easily  tested  to  ensure  its  sound 
mechanical  strength.  If  the  armature  slots  are  open,  the  pole- 
pieces  will  in  any  case  be  laminated  to  reduce  the  eddy  currents 
set  up  by  the  variation  of  the  fluz-density. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  poles '  of  the  alternator  when 
driven  by  a  reciprocating  steam-engine,  the  diameter  of  its 
rotor  is  usually  larger  and  its  length  less  than  in  the  continuous- 
current  dynamo  of  corresponding  output.  The  support  of  the 
armature  core  when  of  large  diameter  is  therefore  a  more  difficult 
problem,  since,  apart  from  any  magnetic  strains  to  which  it 

'  For  experiments  on  high-frequency  currents,  Nikola  Tesia  con- 
ttructed  an  alternator  having  384  poles  and  givine  a  frequency  of 
about  10,000  Uoum.  Inst.  Eke.  Eng.  1892,  21,  p.  82).  The  opposite 
extreme  19  found  inalternatorsdirectly  coupled  to  the  Parsons  steam- 
turbine,  in  which,  with  a  speed  of  3000  revs,  per  min.,  only  two 
poles  are  required  to  gjve  a  frequency  of  50.  By  a  combination 
of  a  Parsons  steam-turbine  running  at  12,000  revs,  per  min.  with  an 
ahemator  of  140  poles  a  frequency  of  14,000  has  been  obtained 
(Engineering,  25th  of  August  1899).  For  description  of  an  experi- 
mental machine  for  10,000  cycles  per  second  when  running  at 
3000  revs,  per  min.,  see  Trans.  Amer.  Inst.  Elect.  Eng.  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  417. 


part  of  the  frame  and  the  other  loose,  with  transverse  bolts 
passing  right  through  from  side  to  side  (fig.  37).  In  order  to 
lessen  the  weight  of  the  structure  and  its  expense  in  material, 
the  cast  iron  frame  has  in  some  cases  been  entirely  dispensed 
with,  and  braced  tie-rods  have  been  used  to  render  the  efiective 
iron  of  the  armature  core-disks  self-supporting. 

Owing  to  the  high  speed  of  the  turbo-alternator,  its  rotor  calls 
for  the  utmost  care  in  its  design  to  withstand  the  effect  of 
centrifugal   force    with- 
out any  shifting  of  the 
exciting    coils,    and    to 
secure  a  perfect  balance. 

The  appearance  of 
the  armature  of  a 
typical  three  -  phase 
alternator  is  illustrated 
in  fig.  38,  which  shows 
a  portion  of  the  lower 
half  after  removal  of 
the    field-magnet. 

With  open  slots  the 
coils,  after  being  wound 
on  formers  to  the  re- 
quired shape,  are 
thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  insulating 
compound,  dried,  and 
after  a  further  wrapping 
with  several  layers  of 
insulating  material, 
finally  pressed  into  the 

slots   together   with   a  Fig.  38. 

sheet   of   leatheroid   or 

flexible  micanite.  The  end-connexions  of  each  group  of  coils 
of  one  phase  project  straight  out  from  the  slots  or  are 
bent  upwards  alternately  with  those  of  the  other  phases,  so 
that  they  may  clear  one  another  (fig.  37).  A  wooden  wedge 
driven  into  a  groove  at  the  top  of  each  slot  ia  often  used 
to  lock  the  coil  in  plac?.  With  slots  nearly  closed  at  the 
top,   the  coils  are  formed  by  hand  by  threading    the    wire 
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through  tubes  of  micanite  or  specially  prepared  paper  lining 
the  slots;  or  with  single-turn  loops,  stout  bars  of  copper  of 
U -shape  can  be  driven  through  the  slots  and  closed  by  soldered 
connexions  at  the  other  end. 

The  first  experimental  determination  of  the  shape  of  the  E.M.F. 
curve  of  an  alternator  was  made  by  J.  Joubert  in  1880.  A  revolving 
sh  t  contact-maker  charged  a  condenser  with  the  E.M.F. 
2*2'*J  produced  by  the  armature  at  a  particular  instant  during 
^^  •  each  perioa.  The  condenser  was  discharged  through  a 
ballistic  galvanometer,  and  from  the  measured  throw  the 
instantaneous  E.M.F.  could  be  deduced.  The  contact-maker  was 
then  shifted  through  a  small  angle,  and  the  instantaneous  E.M.F. 
at  the  new  position  corresponding  to  a  different  moment  in  the  period 
was  measured;  this  process  was  repeated  until  the  E.M.F.^  curve 
for  a  complete  period  could  be  traced.  Various  modifications  of 
the  same  principle  have  since  been  used,  and  a  form  of  "  oscillo- 
graph "  (a.9.)  has  been  perfected  which  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  ot  tracing  the  curves  both  of  E.M.F.  and  of  current.  The 
machine  on  which  Joubert  carried  out  his  experiments  was  a  Siemens 
disk  alternator  having  no  iron  in  its  armature,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  curve  of  E.M.F.  was  practically  identical  with  a  sine  curve. 
The  same  law  has  also  been  found  to  hold  true  for  a  smooth-core 
ring  or  drum  armature,  but  the  presence  of  the  iron  core  enables 
the  armature  current  to  produce  greater  distorting  effect,  so  that 
the  curves  under  load  may  vary  considerably  from  their  shape  at 
no  load.  In  toothed  armatures,  the  broken  surface  of  the  core, 
and  the  still  greater  reaction  from  the  armature  current,  may 
produce  wide  variations  from  the  sine  law,  the  general  tendency 
being  to  give  the  E.M.F.  curve  a  more  peaked  form.  The  great 
convenience  of  the  assumption  that  the  E.M.F.  obeys  the  sine  law 
has  led  to  its  beins  very  commonly  used  as  the  basis  for  the  mathe- 
matical analysis  of  alternator  problems;  but  any  deductions  made 
from  this  premiss  require  to  be  applied  with  caution  if  they  are 
likely  to  be  modified  by  a  different  shape  of  the  curve.  Further,  the 
same  alternator  will  give  widely  diflFerent  curves  even  of  E.M.F., 
and  still  more  so  of  current,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  external 
circuit  to  which  it  is  connected.  As  will  be  explained  later,  the  phase 
of  the  current  relatively  to  the  E.M.F.  depends  not  only  on  the  in- 
ductance of  the  alternator  itself,  but  also  upon  the  inductance  and 
capacity  of  the  external  circuit,  so  that  the  same  current  will  produce 
different  effects  according  to  the  amount  by  which  it  lags  or  leads. 
The  question  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  differently  shaped 
E.M.F.  curves  has  led  to  much  discussion,  but  can  only  be  answered 
by  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  work  that  the  alternator  has  to 
do — i.e,  whether  it  be  arc  lighting,  motor  driving,  or  incandescent 
lighting  through  transformers.  The  shape  of  the  E.M.F.  curve  is, 
however,  of  great  imf>ortance  in  one  respect,  since  upon  it  depends 
the  ratio  of  the  maximum  instantaneous  E.M.F.  to  the  effective 
value,  and  the  insulation  of  the  entire  circuit,  both  external  and 
internal,  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  maximum  E.M.F. 
While  the  maximum  value  of  the  sine  curve  isV2  or  1*414  times 
the  effective  value,  the  maximum  value  of  a  A  curve  is  1*732  times 
the  effective  value,  so  that  for  the  same  effective  E.M.F.  thearmature 
wires  must  not  oidy  be  more  heavily  insulated  than  in  thecontinuous- 
current  dynamo,  but  also  the  more  peaked  the  curve  the  better 
must  be  the  insulation. 

Since  an  alternating  current  cannot  be  used  for  exciting  the 
field-magnet,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  source  of  a  direct 
current.  This  is  usually  obtained  from  a  small  auxiliary 
continuous-current  dynamo,  called  an  exciter,  which  may 
be  an  entirely  separate  machine,  separately  driven  and 
used  for  exciting  several  alternators,  or  may  be  driven  from  the 
alternator  itself;  in  the  latter  case  the  armature  of  the  exciter  is 
often  coupled  directly  to  the  rotating  shaft  of  the  alternator,  while 
its  field-magnet  is  attached  to  the  bed-plate.  Although  separate 
excitation  is  the  more  usual  method,  the  alternator  can  also  be  made 
self-exciting  if  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  alternating  current  is 
*'  rectified,"  and  tnus  converted  into  a  direct  current. 

The  general  idea  of  the  polyphase  alternator  giving  two  or  more 
E.M.F.  s  of  the  same  frequency,  but  displaced  in  phase,  has  been 
nuMHmr^  already  described.  The  several  phases  may  be  entirely 
%iaan»p-  independent,  and  such  was  the  case  with  the  early  poly- 
phase machines  of  Gramme,  who  used  four  independent 
circuits,  and  also  in  the  large  two-phase  alternators 
designed  by  J.  E.  H.  Gordon  in  1883.  If  the  phases  are 
thus  entirely  separate,  each  requires  two  collector  rings  and  two 
wires  to  its  external  circuit,  ».e.  four  in  all  for  two-phase  and  six 
for  three-phase  machines.  The  only  advantage  of  the  polyphase 
machine  as  thus  used  is  that  the  whole  of  the  surface  ci  the  arma- 
ture core  may  be  efficiently  covered  with  winding,  and  the  output 
of  the  alternator  for  a  given  size  be  thereby  increased.  It  is,  how- 
ever, also  possible  so  to  interlink  the  several  circuits  of  the  armature 
that  the  necessary  number  of  transmitting  lines  to  the  external 
circuits  may  be  reduced,  and  also  the  weight  of  copper  in  them  for 
a  given  loss  in  the  transmission.^    The  condition  which  obviously 

*As  in  the  historical  transmission  o£  energy  from  Lauffen  to 
Frankfort  (1B91). 
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must  be  fulfilled,  for  such  interlinking  of  the  phases  to  be  possible, 
is  that  in  the  lines  which  are  to  meet  at  any  common  junction  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  instantaneous  currents,  reckoned  as  positive 
if  away  from  such  junction  and  as  negative  if  towards  it,  must  be 
zero.  Thus  if  the  phases  be  diagrammatically  represented  by  the 
relative  angular  position  of  the  cons  in  fig.  3^,  the  current  in  the  coils 
A  and  B  differs  in  phase  from  the  current  in  the  coils  C  and  D  by 
a  quarter  of  a  period  or  90°;  hence  if  the  two  wires  b  and  d  be 
replaced  by  the  single  wire  bd,  this  third  wire  will  serve  as  a  common 
path  for  the  currents  of  the  two  phases  either  outwards  or  on  their 
return.    At  any  instant  the  value  of  the  current  in  the  third  wire 
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must  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  two  currents  in  the  other  wires,  and 
if  the  shape  of  the  curves  of  instantaneous  E.M.F.  and  current  axe 
identical,  and  are  assumed  to  be  sinusoidal,  the  effective  value 
of  the  current  in  the  third  wire  will  be  the  vector  sum  of  the  diective 
values  of  the  currents  in  the  other  wires;  in  other  words,  if  the 
system  is  balanced, the  effective  current  in  the  third  wire  is  V  2,  or  i  -414 
times  the  current  in  either  of  the  two  outer  wires.  Since  the  currents 
of  the  two  phases  do  not  reach  their  maximum  values  at  the  same 
time,  the  sectional  area  of  the  third  wire  need  not  be  twice  that  of 
the  others;  in  order  to  secure  maximum  efficiency  by  employing 
the  same  current  density  in  all  three  wires,  it  need  only  be  ao  % 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  outer  wires.  The  effective  voltage 
between  the  external  leads  may  in  the  same  way  be  calculated  by 
a  vector  diagram,  and  with  the  above  star  connexion  the  voltage 
between  the  outer  pair  of  wires  a  and  c  isV2,  or  1*414  times  the 
voltage  between  either  of  the  outer  wires 
and  the  common  wire  bd.  Next,  if  the  four 
coils  are  joined  up  into  a  continuous  helix, 
just  as  in  the  winding  of  a  continuous-current 
machine,  four  wires  may  be  attached  to 
equidistant  points  at  the  opposite  ends  of 
two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
(fig.  40).  Such  a  method  is  known  as  the 
mesh  connexion,  and  gives  a  perfectly  sym- 
metrical four-phase  system  of  distribution. 
Four  collecting  rings  are  necessary  if  the  arma- 
ture  rotates,  and  there  is  no  saving  in  copper  in 
the  transmitting  lines ;  but  the  importance  of  the  arrangement  lies  in 
its  use  in  connexion  with  rotary  converters,  in  which  it  is  necessaiy 
that  the  winding  of  the  armature  should  form  a  closed  circuit.  If 
tf=the  effective  voltage  of  one  phase  A,  the  voltage  between  any 
pair  of  adjacent  lines  in  the  diagram  is  e,  and  between  m  and  0  or 
n  and  p  is  e  V  2.  The  current  in  any  line  is  the  resultant  of  the 
currents  in  the  two  phases  connected  to  it,  and  its  effective  value 
is  c  V  2,  where  c  is  the  current  of  one  phase. 

When  we  pass  to  machines  giving  three  phases  differing  by 
120°,  the  same  methods  of  star  and  mesh  connexion  find  their 
analogies.  If  the  current  in  coil  A  (fig.  41)  is  flowing 
away  from  the  centre,  and  has  its  maximum  value,  the 
currents  in  coils  B  and  C  are  flowing  towards  the  centre, 
and  are  each  of  half  the  magnitude  of  the  cunent  in  A: 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  currents  is  therefore  zero,  and 
this  will  also  be  the  case  for  all  other  instants.     Hence  the  three 
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coils  can  be  united  together  at  the  centre,  and  three  external  wires 
are  alone  required.  In  this  star  or  "Y"  connexion,  if  «  be  the 
effective  voltage  of  each  phase,  or  the  voltage  between  any  one 
of  the  three  collecting  rings  and  the  common  connexion,  the  volts 
between  any  pair  of  transmittinpr  lines  will  be  £»e  V  i  (fig>  41); 
if  the  load  be  Balanced,  the  effective  current  C  in  each  oT  the  three 
lines  will  be  equal,  and  the  total  output  in  watts  will  be  Vl^^Ce^ 
3CE/V3=»i73a  EC,  or  i«732  times  the  product  of  the  effective 
voltt^  between  the  lines  and  the  current  in  any  single  line.  Next, 
if  the  three  coils  are  closed  upon  themselves  in  a  mesh  or  ieto 
fashion  (fig.  42),  the  three  transmitting  wires  may  be  connected  to 
the  junctions  of  the  coils  (by  means  of  collecting  rins[s  if  the  armature 
rotates).    The  voltage  E  between  any  pair  of  wires  is  evidently 
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that  generated  by  one  phase,  and  the  current  in  a  line  wire  is  the 
resultant  of  that  in  two  adjacent  phases;  or  in  a  balanced  system, 
if  c  be  the  current  in  each  phase,  the  current  in  the  line  wire  beyond 
a  collecting  ring  is  C«W3,  hence  the  watts  areW=3cE  =  3C£/V3 
=  1-732  EC,  as  before.  Thus  any  three-phase  winding  may  be 
changed  over  from  the  star  to  the  delta  connexion,  and  will  then 
give  1-732  times  as  much  current,  but  only  i/i'732  times  the  voltage, 
so  that  the  output  remains  the  same. 

The  "  armature  reaction  "  of  the  alternator,  when  the  term  is 
used  in  its  widest  sense  to  cover  all  the  effects  of  the  alternating 
current  in  the  armature  as  linked  with  a  magnetic  circuit 
or  circuits,  may  be  divided  into  three  items  which  are 
different  in  their  origin  and  consequences.  In  the  first 
place  the  armature  current  produces  a  self-induced  flux 
in  local  circuits  independent  of  the  main  magnetic  circuit, 
as  e,g,  linked  with  the  ends  of  the  coils  as  they  project  outwards 
from  the  armature  core;  such  lines  may  be  called  "secondary 

leakage,"  of  which  the  characteristic  feature  is  that 
its  amount  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
coils  relatively  to  the  poles.  The  alternations  of 
this  flux  give  rise  to  an  inductive  voltage  lagging 
QO°  behind  the  phase  of  the  current,  and  this 
leakage  or  reactance  voltage  must  be  directly 
counterbalanced  electrically  by  an  equal  component 
in  the  opposite  sense  in  the  voltage  from  the 
main  field.  The  second  and  third  elements  are 
more  immediately  magnetic  and  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  position  of  the  coils  in  relation  to 
the  poles  and  in  relation  to  the  phase  of  the  current  which  they  then 
carry.  When  the  side  of  a  drum  coil  is  immediately  under  the  centre 
of  a  pole,  its  ampere- turns  are  cross-magnetizing,  i.e.  produce  a 
distortion  of  the  main  flux,  displacing  its  maximum  density  to  one 
or  other  edge  of  the  pole.  When  the  coil-side  is  midway  between  the 
poles  and  the  axes  of  coil  and  pole  coincide,  the  coil  stands  exactly 
opposite  to  the  pole  and  embraces  the  same  ma^etic  circuit  as  the 
field- magnet  coils;  its  turns  are  therefore  directly  magnetizing, 
either  weakening  or  strengthening  the  main  fiux  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  current.  In  intermediate  positions  the  ampere- 
turns  of  the  coil  gradually  pass  from  cross  to  direct  and  vice  versa. 
When  the  instantaneous  values  of  either  the  cross  or  direct  mag- 
netizing effect  are  integrated  over  a  period  and  averaged,  due 
account  being  taken  of  tne  number  of  slots  per  coil-side  and  of  the 
different  pha^s  of  the  currents  in  the  polyphase  machine,  expressions 
are  obtained  for  the  equivalent  cross  and  direct  ampere-turns  of  the 
armature  as  acting  upon  a  pair  of  poles.  For  a  given  winding  and 
current,  the  determining  factor  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  is 
found  to  be  the  relative  phase  angle  between  the  axis  of  a  coil  in 
its  position  when  carrying  the  maximum  current  and  the  centre 
of  a  pole,  the  transverse  reaction  being  proportional  to  the  cosine 
of  this  angle,  and  the  direct  reaction  to  its  sine.  If  the  external 
circuit  is  inductive,  the  maximum  value  of  the  current  lags  behind 
the  E.M.F.  and  so  behind  the  centre  of  the  pole;  such  a  negative 
angle  of  lag  causes  the  direct  magnetizing  turns  to  become  back 
turns,  directly  weakening  the  main  field  and  lowering  the  terminal 
voltage.  Thus,  just  as  in  the  continuous-current  dynamo,  for  a 
given  voltage  under  load  the  excitation  between  the  pole-pieces 
Xp  must  not  only  supply  the  net  excitation  required  over  the  air- 
gaps,  armature  core  and  teeth,  but  must  also  balance  the  back 
ampere-turns  Xb  of  the  armature. 

Evidently  therefore  the  characteristic  curve  connecting  armature 
current  and  terminal  volts  will  with  a  constant  excitinp;  current 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  load,  whether  inductive  or  non-inductive, 
and  upon  the  amount  of  inductance  already  possessed  by  the  arma- 
ture itself.  With  an  inductive  load  it  will  fall  more  rapidly  from  its 
initial  maximum  value,  or,  conversely,  if  the  initial  voltage  is  to  be 
maintained  under  an  increasing  load,  the  exciting  current  will  have 
to  be  increased  more  than  if  the  load  were  non-inductive.  In 
practical  working  many  disadvantages  result  from  a  rapid  drop  of 
the  terminal  E.M.F.  under  increasing  load,  so  that  between  no  load 
and  full  load  the  variation  in  terminal  voltage  with  constant  exci- 
tation should  not  exceed  15  %.  Thus  the  output  of  an  alternator 
is  limited  either  by  its  heating  or  by  its  armature  reaction,  just  as 
is  the  output  of  a  continuous-current  dynamo;  in  the  case  of  the 
alternator,  however,  the  limit  set  by  armature  reaction  is  not  due 
to  any  sparkins[  at  the  brushes,  but  to  the  drop  in  terminal  voltage 
as  the  current  is  increased,  and  the  conseauent  difficulty  in  main- 
taining a  constant  potential  on  the  external  circuit. 

The  joint  operation  of  several  alternators  so  that  their  outputs 
may  be  delivered  into  the  same  external  circuit  is  sharply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  corresponding  problem  in  continuous- 
current  dynamos  by  the  necessary  condition  that  they 
must  be  in  synchronism,  i.e.  not  only  must  they  be  so 
driven  that  their  frequency  is  the  same,  but  their  E.M.F.'s 
must  be  in  phase  or,  as  it  is  also  expressed,  the  machines 
must  be  in  step.  ^  Although  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  run  two 
alternators  in  series  unless  they  are  rigidly  coupled  together — ^which 
virtually  reduces  them  to  one  machine — ^two  or  more  machines  can 
be  run  in  parallel,  as  was  first  described  by  H.  Wilde  in  1868  and 
subsequently  redemqnstrated  by  J.  Hopkinson  and  W.  G.  Adams 
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chronism,  but,  as  contrasted  with  series  connexion,  paralld  coupling 
gives  them  a  certain  power  of  recovery  if  they  fall  out  of  step,  or 
are  not  in  exact  synchronism  when  thrown  into  parallel.  In  such 
circumstances  a  synchronizing  current  passes  between  the  two 
machines,  due  to  the  difference  in  their  instantaneous  pressures; 
and  as  this  current  agrees  in  phase  more  nearly  with  the  leading 
than  with  the  lagging  machine,  the  former  machine  does  work  as  a 
generator  on  the  latter  as  a  motor.  Hence  the  lagging  machine 
IS  accelerated  and  the  leading  machine  is  retarded,  until  their 
frequencies  and  phase  are  again  the  same. 

The  chief  use  of  the  alternator  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
Since  it  can  be  employed  to  produce  very  high  pressures  either 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  transformers,  it  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  electrical  transmission  of 
energy  over  long  distances.*  In  the  early  days  of  aaion. 
electric  lighting,  the  alternate-current  system  was 
adopted  for  a  great  number  of  central  stations;  the  machines, 
designed  to  give  a  pressure  of  2000  volts,  supplied  transformers 
which  were  situated  at  considerable  distances  and  spread  over 
large  areas,  without  an  undue  amount  of  copper  in  the  trans- 
mitting lines.  While  there  was  later  a  tendency  to  return  to 
the  continuous  current  for  central  stations,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  better  means  for  economizing  the  weight  of  copper  in 
the  mains,  the  alternating  current  again  came  into  favour, 
as  rendering  it  possible  to  place  the  central  station  in  some 
convenient  site  far  away  from  the  district  which  it  was  to  serve. 
The  pioneer  central  station  in  this  direction  was  the  Deptford 
station  of  the  London  Electric  Supply  Corporation,  which  fur- 
nished current  to  the  heart  of  London  from  a  distance  of  7  m. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  alternators  were  single-phase  and  gave 
the  high  pressure  of  10,000  volts  immediately,  while  more 
recently  the  tendency  has  been  to  employ  step-up  transformers 
and  a  polyphase  system.  The  advantage  of  the  latter  is  that 
the  current,  after  reaching  the  distant  sub-stations,  can  be  dealt 
with  by  rotary  converters,  through  which  it  is  transformed 
into  a  continuous  current.  The  .alternator  is  also  used  for 
welding,  smelting  in  electric  furnaces,  and  other  metallurgical 
processes  where  heating  effects  are  alone  required;  the  large 
currents  needed  therein  can  be  produced  without  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  commutator,  and,  if  necessary,  transformers  can  be 
interposed  to  lower  the  voltage  and  still  further  increase  the 
current.  The  alternating  system  can  thus  meet  very  various 
needs,  and  its  great  recommendation  may  be  said  to  lie  in  the 
flexibility  with  which  it  can  supply  electrical  energy  through 
transformers  at  any  potential,  or  through  rotary  converters  in 
continuous-current  form. 

Authorities. — For  the  further  study  of  the  dynamo,  the  following 
may  be  consulted,  in  addition  to  the  references  already  given: — 

deneral:  S.  P.  Thompson,  DynamO'Electric  Machinery — C<w- 
tinuouS'Curreni   Machines    (1904),   Alternating-Current   Machinery 


\ 


1905,  London);  G.  Kappi  Dynamos,  Alternators  and  Transformers 
London,   1893);  Id.,  Electrtc   Transmission  of  Energy 


(London, 
1894};  Id.,  Dynamo  Construction;  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
(London,  1899) ;  H.  F.  Parshall  and  H.  M.  Hobart,  Electric  Generators 
(London,  1900) ;  C.  C.  Hawkins  and  F.  Wallis,  The  Dynamo  (London, 
1903) ;  E.  Arnold,  Konstruktionstafeln  fur  den  Dynamobau  (Stutt- 
gart, 1902);  C.  P.  Steinmetz,  Elements  of  Electrical  Engineering 
(New  York,  1901). 

Continuous-Current  Dynamos:  T.  Fischer-Hinnen,  Continuous- 
Current  Dynamos  (London,  18^);  E.  Arnold,  Die  Gleichstrom- 
maschine  (Berlin,  1902);  F.  Niethammer,  Berechnung  und  Kon- 
struktion  der  Gleichstromnutschinen  und  Gleichstrommotoren  (Stuttgart, 
1904). 

Alternators:  D.  C.  Jackson  and  J.  P.  Jackson,  Alternating 
Currents  and  Alternating  Current  Machinery  (New  York,  1903); 
J.  A.  Fleming,  The  Alternate  Current  Transformer  (London,  1899); 
C.  P.  Steinmetz,  Alternating  Current  Phenomena  (New  York,  1900) ; 
E.  Arnold,  Die  Wechselstromtechnik  (Berlin,  1904) ;  S.  P.  Thompson, 
Polyphase  Electric  Currents  (London,  1900);  A.  Stewart,  Modem 
Polyphase  Machinery  (London,  1906) ;  M.  Oudin,  Standard  Polyphase 
Apparatus  and  Systems  (New  York,  1904).  (C.  C.  H.) 

^  In  the  pioneer  three-phase  transmission  between  Laufen  and 
Frankfort  (Metrician,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  637,  and  xxvii.  p.  548),  the 
three-phase  current  was  transformed  up  from  about  5^  to  8500  volts, 
the  distance  being  lio  m.  A  large  number  of  installations  driven 
by  water  power  are  now  at  work,  in  which  energy  is  transmitted 
on  the  alternating-current  system  over  distances  of  about  lOO  m. 


in  1884.     Their  E.M.F.*s  shoufd  be  as"  nearly  as  possible  in  syn-  *  at  pressures  ranging  from  20,000  to  67,000  volts. 
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DYNAMOMETER  (Gr.  d6va/us,  strength,  and  yArpov,  a 
measure),  an  instrument  for  measuring  force  exerted  by  men, 
animals  and  machines.  The  name  has  been  applied  generally  to 
all  kinds  of  instruments  used  in  the  measurement  of  a  force,  as  for 
example  electric  dynamometers,  but  the  term  specially  denotes 
apparatus  used  in  connexion  with  the  measurement  of  work,  or 
in  the  measurement  of  the  horse-power  of  engines  and  motors.  If 
P  represent  the  average  value  of  the  component  of  a  force  in  the 
direction  of  the  displacement,  s,  of  its  point  of  application,  the 
product  P^  measures  the  work  done  during  the  displacement. 
When  the  force  acts  on  a  body  free  to  turn  about  a  fixed  axis 
only,  it  is  convenient  to  express  th^  work  done  by  the  trans- 
formed product  T^,  where  T  is  the  average  turning  moment  or 
torque  acting  to  produce  the  displacement  B  radians.  The 
apparatus  used  to  measure  P  or  T  is  the  dynamometer.  The 
factors  s  oxB  are  observed  independently.  Apparatus  is  added 
to  some  dynamometers  by  means  of  which  a  curve  showing  the 
variations  of  P  on  a  distance  base  is  drawn  automatically,  the 
area  of  the  diagram  representing  the  work  done;  with  others, 
integrating  apparatus  is  combined,  from  which  the  work  done 
during  a  given  interval  may  be  read  off  directly.  It  is  convenient 
to  distinguish  between  absorption  and  transmission  dyna- 
mometers. In  the  first  kind  the  work  done  is  converted  into 
heat;  in  the  second  it  is  transmitted,  after  measurement,  for 
use. 

Ahsorption  Dynamometers, — Baron  Prony*s  dynamometer  {Ann. 
Chim.  Phys,  1821,  vol.  19),  which  has  been  modified  in  various 
ways,  consists  in  its  original  form  of  two  symmetrically  shaped 
timber  beams  clamped  to  the  engine-shaft.  When  these  are  held 
from  turning,  their  f fictional  resistance  may  be  adjusted  by  means 
of  nuts  on  the  screwed  bolts  which  hold  them  together  until  the 
shaft  revolves  at  a  given  speed.  To  promote  smoothness  of  action, 
the  rubbing  surfaces  are  lubricated.  A  weight  is  moved  along  the 
arm  of  one  of  the  beams  until  it  just  keeps  the  brake  steady  midway 
between  the  stops  which  must  be  provided  to  hold  it  when  the  weight 
fails  to  do  so.  The  general  theory  of  this  kind  of  brake  is  as 
follows: — Let  F  be  the  whole  frictional  resistance,  r  the  common 
radius  of  the  rubbing  surfaces,  W  the  force  which  holds  the  brake 
from  turning  and  whose  line  of  action  is  at  a  perpendicular  distance 
R  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft^  N  the  revolutions  of  the  shaft  per 
minute,  co  its  angular  velocity  in  radians  per  second ;  then,  assummg 
that  the  adjustments  are  made  so  that  the  engine  runs  steadily  at  a 
uniform  speed,  and  that  the  brake  is  held  still,  clear  of  the  stops 
and  without  oscillation,  by  W,  the  torque  T  exerted  by  the  engine 
is  equal  to  the  frictional  torque  Fr  acting  at  the  brake  surfaces, 
and  this  is  measured  by  the  statical  moment  of  the  weight  W  about 
the  axis  of  revolution ;  that  is — 

T=Fr=WR (I) 

Hence  WR  measures  the  torque  T. 

If  more  than  one  force  be  applied  to  hold  the  brake  from  turning, 
Fr.  and  therefore  T,  are  measured  by  the  algebraical  sum  of  their 
individual  moments  with  respect  to  the  axis.  If  the  brake  is  not 
balanced,  its  moment  about  the  axis  must  be  included.  Therefore* 
quite  generally, 

T  =  2:WR (2) 

The  factor  d  of  the  product  T$  is  found  by  means  of  a  revolution 
counter.    The  power  of  a  motor  is  measured  by  the  rate  at  which  it 

works,  and  this  is  expressed  by  Tw  =    ^    in  foot-pounds  per  second. 

T2irN 

or in  horse-power  units.    The  latter  is  commonly  referred  to 

33,000 

as  the  "  brake  horse- power."  The  maintenance  of  the  conditions  of 
steadiness  implied  in  equation  (i)  defiends  upon  the  constancy  of 
F,  and  therefore  of  the  coefficient  of  friction  m  between  the  rubbing 
surfaces.  The  heating  at  the  surfaces,  the  variations  in  their  smooth- 
ness, and  the  variations  of  the  lubrication  make  m  continuously 
variable,  and  necessitate  fre<iuent  adjustment  of  W  or  of  the  nuts. 
J.  V.  Poncelet  (i  788-1 867)  invented  a  form  of  Prony  brake  which 
automatically  adjusted  its  grip  as  n  changed,  thereby  maintaining 
F  constant. 

The  principle  of  the  compensating  brake  devised  by  I.  G.  Appold 
(i 800-1 865)  b  shown  in  fig.  i.  A  flexible  steel  band,  lined  with 
wood  blocks,  is  gripped  on  the  motor  fly-wheel  or  pulley  by  a  screw 
A,  which,  together  with  W,  is  adjusted  to  hold  the  brake  steady. 
Compensation  is  effected  by  the  lever  L  inserted  at  B.  This  has  a 
slotted  end,  engaged  by  a  pin  P  fixed  to  the  framing,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  action  is  to  slacken  the  band  if  the  load  tends  to  rise 
and  to  tighten  it  in  the  contrary  case.  The  external  forces  holding 
the  brake  from  turning  are  W,  distant  R  from  the  axis,  and  the  re- 
action, Wi  say,  of  the  lever  against  the  fixed  pin  P,  distant  Ri 
from  the  axis.    The  moment  of  Wi  may  be  positive  or  negative. 


The   torque  T  at  any  instant  of  steady  running   is   therefore 
iWR^WiR,}. 

Lord  Kelvin  patented  a  brake  in  1858  (fig.  2)  consisting  of  a 
rope  or  cord  wrapped  round  the  circumference  of  a  rotating 
wheel,  to  one  end  ot  which  is  applied  a  regulated  force,  the  other 
end  being  fixed  to  a  spring 
balance.  The  ropes  are 
spaced  laterally  by  the  blocks 
B,  B,  B,  B,  which  also  serve 
to  prevent  them  from  slip- 
ping sideways.  When  the 
wheel  is  turning  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  the  forces 
holding  the  band  still  are 
W,  and  p,  the  observed  pull 
on  the  spring  balance.  Both 
these  forces  usually  act  at 
the  same  radius  R,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  to  the 
centre  line  of  the  rope,  in 
which  case  the  torque  T  is  %^ 
(W-^)R,  and  consequently  ^  ^ 
the     brake     horse-power     is  paj 

33.000  ^        '^  Fig.  i. 

changes  the  weight  W  rises  or 
falls  against  the  action  of  the  spring  balance  until  a  stable  coodition 

of  running  is  obtained.    The  ratio  -j-  is  given  by  e***,  where  « =2«7i8 ; 

n  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  and  $  the  angle,  measured  in  radians, 
subtended  by  the  arc  of  contact  between  the  rope  and  the  wheel.  In 
fig.  2  ^  =  2ir.  The  ratio  W/p  increases  very  rapidly  as  ^  is  increased, 
and  therefore,  by  making  6  sufficiently  large,  p  may  conveniently 
be  made  a  small  fraction  of  W,  thereby  rendering  errors  of  obser- 
vation of  the  spring  balance  negligible.  Thus  this  kind  of  brake, 
though  cheap  to  make,  is,  when  $  is  large  enough,  an  exceedingly 
accurate  measuring  instrument,  readily  applied  and  easily  controlled. 
It  has  come  into  very  general  use  in  recent  years,  and  has  practically 
superseded  the  older  forms 
of  block  brakes. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  use  water  to  keep  the 
brake  wheel  cool.  Engines 
specially  designed  for  test- 
ing are  usually  provided 
with  a  brake  wheel  having 
a  trough-shaped  rim.  Water 
trickles  continuously  into 
the  trough,  and  the  cen- 
trifugal action  holds  it  as  an  ^ 
inside  lining  against  the  rim, 
where  it  slowly  evaporates. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  band-brake 
invented  by  Professor  James 
Thomson,  suitable  for  test- 
ing motors  exerting  a  con- 
stant toraue  (see  Engineer^ 
ingt  22nd  October  1880). 
To  maintain  e*^  constant, 
compensation  for  variation 
of  fi  is  made  by  inversely 
varying  6,  A  and  B  are  fast 
and  loose  pulleys,  and  the 
brake  band  is  placed  partly 
over  the  one  and  partly  over 
the  other.  Weights  W  and 
w  are  adjusted  to  the  torque. 
The  band  turns  with  the  fast 
pulley  if  n  increase,  thereby 
slightly  turning  the  loose 
pulley,  otherwise  at  rest, 
until  9  is  adjusted  to  the 
new  value  of  m-  This  form 
of  brake  was  also  invented 
independently  by  J.  A.  M. 
L.  Carpentier,  and  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  used  in  the 
RafTard  brake.  A  self -com- 
pensating brake  of  another 
kind,  by  Marcel  Deprez, 
was  described  with  Car- 
pentier's  in   1880    (BtiUetin 

de    la    socUU    d'encourage-  pi^^  2. 

mentt  Paris).    W.  E.  Ayrton 


and  J.  Perry  used  a  band  or  rope  brake  in  which  compensation  is 
effected  by  the  pulley  drawing  in  or  letting  out  a  part  of  the  band 
or  rope  which  has  been  roughened  or  in  which  a  knot  has  been  tied. 
In  an  effective  water-brake  invented  by  W.  Froude  (see  Proc 
Inst,  M,  E,  1877),  two  similar  castings,  A  and  B,  each  consisting 
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of  a  boss  and  circumfereRtial  annular  channel,  arc  placed  face  to  face 
on  a  shaft,  to  which  B  is  keyed,  A  being  free  (fig.  4).     A  ring  tube  of 
elliptical  section  is  thus  formed.     Each  channel  is  divided  into  a 
senea  of  pockets  by  equally  spaced  vanes  inclined  at  45°.     When 
A  is  held  still,  and  B  rotated,  centrifugal  action  sets  up  vortex 
currents  in  the  water  in  the  pockets;   thus  a  continuous  circulation 
is  caused  between  B  and  A,  and  the  consequent  changes  of  momen- 
tum give  rise  to  oblique  reactions.   The  moments  of  the  components 
of  these  actions  and  reactions  in  a  plane  to  which  the  aids  of  rotation 
is   at   right   angles  are   the   two 
aspects  of  the  torque  acting,  and 
therefore  the  torque  acting        " 


still.  Froude  constructed  a  brake 
to  take  up  2000  H.P.  at  90 
_  revs,  per  nun.  by  duplicating  thiE 
apparatus.  This  replaced  the 
propeller  of  the  snip  whose 
engines  were  to  be  tested,  and 
the  outer  casing  was  held  from 
turning  by  a  suitable  arrangement 
of  levers  carried  to  weighing 
apparatus  conveniently  disposed 
on  the  wharf.  The  torque  corre- 
sponding to  2OO0  H.P.  at  90  revs. 
per  min.  is  116,773  foot-pounds, 
and  a  brake  5  ft.  in  diameter 
gave  this  re»stance.  Thin  metal 
Fig.  3.  unices  were  arranged  to  ^ide  be- 

tween the  wheel  and  casing,  and 
by  their  means  the  range  of  action  could  be  varied  from  300  H.P. 

Pr^essor  Osborne  Reynolds  in  1887  patented  a  water-brake  (see 
Proc.  Itul.  C.E.  9i(,  p.  16^),  using  Fronde's  turbine  to  obtain  the 
highly  resisting  spiral  vortices,  and  arranging  passages  in  the  casing 


t  the 


circumference.  Water  enters  at  E  (fig.  5),  and  finds  its  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  wheel,  A,  driving  the  air  in  front  of  it  through  the  air- 
passages  K,  K.  Then  following  into  the  pocketed  chambers  Vi,  Vi, 
It  is  caught  into  the  vortex,  anafinally  escapes  at  the  circumference, 
flowing  away  at  F.  The  air-ways  k,  k,  in  the  fixed  vanes  establish 
communication  between  the  cores  of  the  vortices  and  the  atmo- 
sphere. From  i  to  30  H.P.  may  be  measured  at  100  revs,  per  min. 
by  a  brake-wheel  ofthis  kind  18  in.  in  diameter.  For  other  speeds 
the  power  varies  as  the  cube  of  the  speed.  The  casing  is  held  from 
turning  by  weights  hanging  on  an  attached  arm.    The  cocks  regu- 


FiG.  4. 

latii^  the  water  are  connected  to  the  ca»ng,  so  that  any  tilting 
automatically  regulates  the  flow,  and  therefore  the  thickness  of  the 
film  in  the  vortex.  In  this  wa^  the  brake  may  be  arranged  to 
maintain  a  constant  torque,  notwithstanding  variation  of  the  speed. 
In  G.  I.  Alden's  brake  (see  Trans.  Amtr.  Six.  Eng.  vol.  xi.)  the 
resistance  is  obtained  by  turning  a  cast  iron  disk  against  the  frictional 
resistance  of  two  thin  copper  plates,  which  are  held  in  a  casing 
free  to  turn  upon  the  shaft,  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  pressure 
between  the  rubbing  surfaces  is  controlled,  and  the  heat  developed 
by  friction  carried  away,  by  the  regulated  flow  of  water  through  the 
casing.  The  torque  required  to  hold  the  casing  still  against  the  action 
of  the  disk  measures  the  torque  exerted  by  the  ^aft  to  which  the 
disk  is  keyed. 


Transmission  DyttamomeUrs.—  ,   _ 

mission  dynamometers  is  a   spring  whose  deformation   indirectly 
measures  the  magnitude  of  the  force  transmitted  through  it.    For 
many  kinds  of  spring  the  change  of  form  is  practically  proportional 
to  the  force,  but  the  relation  should  always  be  determined  e)q>eri- 
mentally.     General  A.  j.   Morin   (see  Nolice  svr  dtvers  apparetis 
dynamomitriques,    Paris,    1841),    in   his   classical   experiments-  on 
traction,  arrai^ed  his  appar- 
atus so  that  the  change  in  ' 
form  of  the  spring  was  con- 
tinuously recordeaon  a  sheet 
of  paper  drawn  under  a  style. 
For   longer   experiments   he 
used    a    "  Compteur  "       or 
mechanical    integrator,   sug- 

Sested  hy  J.  V.  Poncelet, 
■om  which  the  work  done 
during  a  given  displacement 
could  be  read  off  directly. 
This  device  consists  of  a  . 
roller  of  radius  r,  pressed 
into  contact  with  3  disk. 
The  two  are  carried  on  a 
common  frame,  so  arranged 
that  a  change  in  form  of 
the  spring  causes  a  relative 
displacement  of  the  disk  and 
roller,  the  point  of  contact 
'  -  -     radially     from 


;   the   . 


■   of    the 


disk.  The  radial 

at  any  instant  proportional 
to  the  force  acting  through 
the  spring.  The  angular  dis- 
placement, 6,  of  the  disk  is 
made  proportional  to  the 
displacement,  s,  of  the  point 
of  application  of  the  force 
by  suitable  driving  gear.      If  d^ 


the   roller 


corresponding 


the  angular  displacement  of 
i,  ds  of  tne  disk,  and 
and  C  constants,  then 


Pds;    that  i 


the 


ds  of  the   point   of  applicarion  of  P, 

d«=^=2pdj-C.P*I»,  and  therefore  *~cC 

angular  displacement  of  the  roller  measures  the  work  done 
during  the  displacement  from  Si  to  St.  The  shaft  carrying  the 
roller  is  connected  to  a  counter  so  that  *  may  be  observed.  The 
angular  velocity  of  the  shaft  is  proportional  to  the  rate  of  working. 
Morin's  dynamometer  is  shown  in  fig.  6,  The  transmitting  spring  is 
made  up  of  two  flat  bars  linked  at  their  ends.  Their  centres  Si,  St, 
are  held  respectively  by  the  pieces  A,  B,  which  together  form  a  sliding 
pair.  The  block  A  carries  the  disk  D,  B  carries  the  roUe-  R  and 
counting  gear.  The  pulley  E  is  driven  from  an  axle  of  the  carriage. 
In  a  dynamometer  used  by  F.  W.  Webb  to  measure  the  tractive 
resistance  of  trains  on  the  London  &  North-Western  railway,  a 
tractive  pull  or  push  compresses  two  spiral  springs  by  a  definite 
amount,  which  is  recorded  to  scale  by  a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
drawn  continuously  from  a  storage  drum  at  the  rate  of  3  in.  per 
mile,  by  a  roller  driven  from  one  of  the  carriage  axles.  Thus  the 
diagram  ^ows  the  tractive  force  at  any  instant.  A  second  pencil 
electrically  connected  to  a  clock  traces  a  time  line  on  the  diagram 
with  a  kick  at  eveiy  thirty  seconds.  A  third  pencil  traces  an  obser- 
vation line  in  which  a  kick  can  be  made  at  will  by  pressing  any  one 
of  the  electrical  pushes  placed  about  the  car,  and  a  fourth  dra' 
a  datum  line.  The  sprine  of  the 
dynamometer  car  used  by  W.  Dean 
on  the  Great  Western  railway  is  made 
up  of  thirty  flat  plates,  7  ft.  6  in. 
long,  5  in.  X  jin.  at  the  centre,  spaced 
by  distance  pieces  nibbed  into  the 
plates  at  the  centre  and  by  rollers  at  , 
the  ends.  The  draw-bar  is  connected 
to  the  buckle,  which  is  carried  on 
rollers,  the  ends  of  the  spring  resting 
on  plates  fixed  to  the  under-frame. 
The  gear  operating  the  paper  roll  is 
driven  from  the  axle  of  an  inde- 
pendent wheel  which  is  let  down  into  , 
contact  with  the  rail  when  required.  < 
This  wheel  serves  also  to  measure 
the  distance  travelled.  A  Morin  disk 
and  roller  integrator  is  connected 
with  the  apparatus,  so  that  the  work  done  during  a  journey  may 
be  read  off.   Five  lines  are  traced  on  the  diagram. 

In  spring  dynamometers  designed  to  measure  a  transmitted 
torque,  the  mechanical  problem  of  ascertaining  the  change  of 
form  of  the  spring  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  spring  and 
the  whole  apparatus  are  rotatit^  together.  In  the  Ayrton  and 
Perry  transmission  dyoamometeE  or  spring  coupling  of  this  type. 


Fig.  6. 
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the  relative  angular  di^ttacement    is  [ 


}  the  radius 


tnectianlsm  between  the  Bpring-connected  parts.  By  a  device  used 
by  W.  E.  Dalby  {Proc.  Insl.C.E.  1897-1898,  p.  132)  the  change  in 
form  of  the  spring  is  shown  on  a  fixed  indicator,  which  may  be  placed 
in  any  convenient  position.  Two  equal  sprocket  wheels  Qi,Qt,  are 
fastened,  the  one  to  the  spring  pulley,  the  other  to  the  shaft.  An 
endless  band  is  placed  over  them  to  form  two  loops,  which  during 

-__ 1_  ..  .1..         e  distance  apart,  unless  relative  angular 

displacement  occurs  be- 
tween Q,  and  Q,  (fig.  7) 
due  to  a  change  m  form 
of  the  spring.  Thechange 
in  the  distance  d  is  pro- 
portional to  the  change 
in  the  torque  transmitted 
from  the  shaft  to  the 
pulley.  To  measure  this, 
^uide  pulleys  are  placed 
in  the  loops  euideci  by  a 
geometric  slide,  the  one 
pulley  carrying  a  scale, 
and  the  other  an  index. 
A  recording  drum  or  in- 
tegrating  apparatus  may 
be  arranged  on  the  pulley 
frames.  A  quick  variation, 
or  a  periodic  variation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  force 
or  torque  transmitted 
through  the  springs,  tends 
to  set  up  oscillations,  and 
this  tendency  increases 
Fig.  7.  the    nearer    the    periodic 

time  of  the  force  variation 
approaches  a  periodic  time  of  the  spring.  Such  vibrations  may  be 
damped  out  to  a  considerable  extent  oy  the  use  of  a  dash-pot, 


be  found  experimentally.  C.  A.  Hirn  (see  Les  Pandynamomtlres, 
I^ris,  1876)  employed  this  principle  to  measure  the  torque  trans- 
mitted by  a  shaft.  Signer  Koeio  used  a  telephonic  method  to  effect 
the  same  end,  and  mechanical,  optica!  and  telephonic  devices  have 
been  utilized  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Jervia-Smith.  (See  PhU.  Mag. 
February  1898.) 

H.  Frahm,'  during  an  important  investigation  on  the  torsional 
vibration  of  propeller  shafts,  measured  the  relative  angular  displace- 
ment of  two  flanges  on  a  propeller  shaft,  selected  as  far  apart  as 
^»sible,  by  means  of  an  electrical  device  [Engintering,  6th  of 
February  '90^),  These  measurements  were  utilized  in  combination 
with  appropriate  elastic  coefficients  of  the  material  to  find  the 
horse-power  transmitted  from  the  engines  along  the  shaft  to  the 
propeller.  In  this  way  the  effective  horse-power  and  also  the 
mechanical  efficiency  ol  a  number  of  large  marine  engines,  each  of 
several  thousand  horse-power,  have  been  determined. 

When  a  belt,  in  which  the  maximum  and  minimum  tensions 
are  respectively  P  and  p  lb,  drives  a  pulley,  the  torque  exerted 


Fig.  8. 


is  (P-p)r  tb  ft.,  r  being  the  radius  of  the  pulley  plus  half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  belt.  P  and  fi  may  be  measured  directly  by  leading  the 
belt  round  two  fieely  hangii^  guide  pulleys,  one  in  the  tight,  the 
other  in  the  slack  part  of  the  belt,  and  adjustine  loads  on  them  until 
a  stable  condition  of  running  is  obtained,  fn  W.  Froude's  belt 
dynamometer  (see  Proc.  InslM.E.,  1858)  (fig.  8)  the  guide  pulleys 
G[.  Gi  are  carried  upon  an  arm  free  to  turn  about  the  axis  O.     H 


'  H.  Prahm,  "  Neue  Untersucfaungen  iibfr  die  dynamischen 
Vorg&nge  in  den  Welle nleitungen  von  SchMsmaschinen  mit  beson- 
derer  BerQcksichtigung  der  Resonanzschwingni^n,"  ZeilKhrift 
its  Vereins  devtxhtr  IngeiiMmrt,  51st  May- 1903. 


unbalanced  torque  acting  on  the  beam  is  4r|P~^|  lb  ft.  If  a  totct 
Q  acting  at  R  maintains  equilibrium.  QR/4-(P-^)r=T.  Q  is 
supplied  by  a  spring,  the  extensions  of  which  are  recoraed  on  a  drum 
driven  proportionally  to  the  angular  displacement  of  the  drivii^ 
pulley;  thus  a  work  diagram  is  obtained.  In  the  Farcot  form  the 
guide  pulleys  are  attached  to  separate  weighing  levers  placed  hori- 
zontally below  the  apparatus.  In  a  belt  dynamometer  built  for  the 
Franklin  Institute  from  the  designs  of  Tatham,  the  weighing  levers 
are  separate  and  arranged  horizontally  at  the  top  of  the  apparatus. 
The  weighing  beam  in  the  Hefner-Alteneck  dynamometer  is  placed 
transversely  to  the  belt  (see  EUctrotechnischen  ZciUckrift,  1881,  7). 
The  force  Q,  usually  measured  by  a  spring,  required  to  tnaintain 
the  beam  in  its  central  position  is  proportional  to  (P-p).  If 
the  angle  Si  =fl^  =  iao°,Q  =  {P-^)  neglecting  friction. 

When  a  shaft  is  driven  by  means  of  gearing  the  driving  torque 
is  measured  by  the  product  of  the  resultant  pressure  P  acting 
between  the  wneet  teeth  and  the  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the 
wheel  flxed  to  the  shaft.  Fig.  9,  which  has  been  reproduced  from 
J.  White's  A  Nan  Century  of  ImerUions  (Manchester,  1822},  illus- 
trates possibly  the  earliest  application  of  this  principle  to  dynamo- 
mctry.  The  wheel  D,  keyed  to  the  shaft  overcoming  the  resistance 
to  be  measured,  is  driven  from  wheel  N  by  two  bevd  wheels  L,  L, 
carried  in  a  loose  pulley  K.  The  two  shafts,  though  in  a  linej  are 
independent.  A  tori^ue  applied  to  the  shaft  A  can  be  transmitted 
to  D,  neglecting  friction,  without  change  only  if  the  central  pulley 
K  is  held  from  turning;  the  torque  required  to  do  this  is  twice  the 
torque  transmitted. 

llie  torque  acting  on  the  armature  of  an  electric  motor  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  an  equal  and  opposite  torque  acting  on  the 


frame.  If,  therefore,  the  motor  is  mounted  on  a  cradle  free  to  turn 
about  knife-edges,  the  reacting  tor<|ue  is  the  only  torque  tending 
.„  t —  .1 Hi — 1 —  ;.  :_  :_  _  vertical  position,  and  may  therefore 


)  turn  the  cradle  when  it 


be  measured  by  adjusting  weights  to  hold  the  cradle  in  a  vertical 
position.     The  rate  at  which  the  motor  is  transmitting  work  is  then 
-  H.P.,  where  n  is  the  revolutions  per  second  of  the 

Sec  James  Dredge,  Electric  lUuminaiion,  vol.  11.  (London,  1885); 
W.  W.  Beaumont,  "  Dynamometers  and  Friction  Brakes,"  Proc. 
Insl.CE.  vol.  xcv.  (London,  1889);  E.  Brauer,  "  Cber  Brems- 
and  verwandte  Kraftmesser,"  Zeitschrifl  dts  Vereint 


_.„ , , ,,         J.  . ,  ^ynamomelei 

and  the  Measurement  oj  Power  (New  York,  1893).  (W.  E.  D.) 

DYNASTY  (Gr.  huyaarda.,  sovereignty,  the  position  of  & 
htvAmTp,  lord,  ruler,  from  timaaOox,  to  be  able,  SOvofia,  power), 
A  family  or  line  of  rulers,  a  succession  of  sovereigns  of  a  country 
belonging  to  a  single  family  or  tracing  their  descent  to  a.  commoo 
ancestor.  The  term  is  particularly  used  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Egypt  as  a  convenient  means  of  arranging  the  chronology. 

DYSABT,  a  royal  and  police  burgh  and  seaport  of  Fifeshire, 
Scotland,  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  2  m.  N.E.  of  Kirk- 
caldy by  the  North  British  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  3561.  It  has 
a  quaint  old-fashioned  appearance,  many  ancient  bouses  in 
High  Street  bearing  inscriptions  and  dates.  The  public  build- 
ings include  3  town  hall,  library,  cottage  hospital,  mechanics' 
institute  ajid  memorial  hall.  Scarcely  anything  is  left  of  the  old 
chapel  dedicated  to  St  Dennis,  which  for  a  time  was  used  as  a 
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smithy;  and  of  the  chapel  of  St  Serf,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
burgh,  only  the  tower  remains.  The  chief  industries  are  the 
manufacture  of  bed  and  table  linen,  towelling  and  woollen  cloth, 
shipbuilding  and  flax-spinning.  There  is  a  steady  export  of 
coal,  and  the  harbour  is  provided  with  a  wet  dock  and  patent 
slip.  In  smuggling  days  the  "  canty  carles  "  of  Dysart  were 
professed  "free  traders."  In  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries  the 
town  was  a  leading  seat  of  the  salt  industry  ("  salt  to  Dysart  " 
was  the  equivalent  of  "  coals  to  Newcastle  "),  but  the  salt-pans 
have  been  abandoned  for  a  considerable  period.  Nail-making, 
once  famous,  is  another  extinct  industry.  During  the  time 
of  the  alliance  between  Scotland  and  Holland,  which  was  closer 
in  Fifeshire  than  in  other  counties,  Dysart  became  known  as 
Little  Holland.  To  the  west  of  the  town  is  Dysart  House,  the 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Rosslyn.  With  Burntisland  and  King- 
hom  Dysart  forms  one  of  the  Kirkcaldy  district  group  of  parlia- 
mentary burghs.  The  town  is  mentioned  as  early  as  874  in 
connexion  with  a  Danish  invasion.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  desertum,  "  a  desert,"  which  was  applied 
to  a  cave  on  the  seashore  occupied  by  St  Serf.  In  the  cave  the 
saint  held  his  famous  colloquy  with  the  devil,  in  which  Satan 
was  worsted  and  contemptuously  dismissed.  From  James  V. 
the  town  received  the  rights  of  a  royal  burgh.  In  1559  it  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation,  and  in  1607  the 
scene  of  the  meetings  of  the  synod  of  Fife  known  as  the  Three 
Synods  of  Dysart.  Ravensheugh  Castle,  on  the  shore  to  the  west 
of  the  town,  is  the  Ravenscraig  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ballad  of 
"  Rosabelle." 

William  Murray,  a  native  of  the  place,  was  made  earl  of  Dysart 
in  1643,  and  his  eldest  child  and  heir,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
obtained  in  1670  a  regrant  of  the  title,  which  passed  to  the  de- 
scendants of  her  first  marriage  with  Sir  Lionel  ToUemache,  Bart., 
of  Helmingham;  she  married  secondly  the  ist  duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, but  had  no  children  by  him,  and  died  in  1698.  This  countess 
of  Dysart  (afterwards  duchess  of  Lauderdale)  was  a  famous 
beauty  of  the  period,  and  notorious  both  for  her  amours  and  for 
her  political  influence.  She  was  said  to  have  been  the  mistress 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  also  of  Lauderdale  before  her  first 
husband's  death,  and  was  a  leader  at  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
Wycherley  is  supposed  to  have  aimed  at  her  in  his  Widow 
Blackacre  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  Her  son,  Lionel  ToUemache 
(d.  1727),  transmitted  the  earldom  to  his  grandson  Lionel  (d. 
1770),  whose  sons  Lionel  (d.  1799)  and  Wilbraham  (d.  182 1) 
succeeded;  they  died  without  issue,  and  their  sister  Louisa  (d. 
1840),  who  married  John  Manners,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
second  son  of  the  2nd  duke  of  Rutland,  became  countess  in  her 
own  right,  being  succeeded  by  her  grandson  (d.  1878),  and  his 
grandson,  the  8th  earl. 

The  earldom  of  Dysart  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Desart  (Irish),  created  (barony  1733)  in  1793,  and  held  in  the 
Cuffe  family,  who  were  originally  of  Creech  St  Michael,  Somerset, 
the  Irish  branch  dating  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

DTSENTERT  (from  the  Gr.  prefix  5wr-,  in  the  sense  of  "  bad," 
and  hfrepov,  the  intestine),  also  called  "  bloody  flux,"  an  in- 
fectious disease  with  a  local  lesion  in  the  form  of  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels.  Although 
at  one  time  a  common  disease  in  Great  Britain,  dysentery  is 
now  very  rarely  met  with  there,  and  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  warm  countries,  where  it  is  the  cause  of  a  large  amount  of 
mortality.    (For  the  pathology  see  Digestive  Organs.) 

Recently  considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  our  know- 
ledge of  dysentery,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  two  distinct 
tjrpes  of  the  disease:  (i)  amoebic  dysentery,  which  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  amoeba  histolytica  (of  Schaudinn)  in  the  in- 
testine; (2)  baciUary  dysentery,  which  has  as  causative  agent  two 
separate  bacteria,  (a)  that  discovered  by  Shiga  in  Japan,  (b) 
that  discovered  by  Flexner  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  With 
regard  to  the  bacillary  t)rpe,  at  first  both  organisms  were  con- 
sidered to  be  identical,  and  the  name  bacillus  dysenteriae  was 
given  to  them;  but  later  it  was  shown  that  these  bacilli  are 
different,  both  in  regard  to  their  cultural  characteristics  and 
also  in  that  one  (Shiga)  gives  out  a  soluble  toxin,  whilst  the 


other  has  so  far  resisted  all  efforts  to  discover  it.  Further,  the 
serum  of  a  patient  affected  with  one  of  the  types  has  a  marked 
agglutinative  power  on  the  variety  with  which  he  is  infected 
and  not  on  the  other. 

Clinically,  dysentery  manifests  itself  with  varying  degrees  of 
intensity,  and  it  is  often  impossible  without  microscopical 
examination  to  determine  between  the  amoebic  and  bacillary 
forms.  In  well-marked  cases  the  follow^ing  are  the  chief  symp- 
toms. The  attack  is  commonly  preceded  by  certain  premonitory 
indications  in  the  form  of  general  illness,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
some  amount  of  diarrhoea,  which  gradually  increases  in  severity, 
and  is  accompanied  with  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen  (tormina). 
The  discharges  from  the  bowels  succeed  each  other  with  great 
frequency,  and  the  painful  feeling  of  pressure  downwards 
(tenesmus)  becomes  so  intense  that  the  patient  is  constantly 
desiring  to  defecate.  The  matters  passed  from  the  bowels, 
which  at  first  resemble  those  of  ordinary  diarrhoea,  soon  change 
their  character,  becoming  scanty,  mucous  or  slimy,  and  subse- 
quently mixed  with,  or  consisting  wholly  of,  blood,  along  with 
shreds  of  exudation  thrown  off  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestine.  The  evacuations  possess  a  peculiarly  offensive 
odour  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Although  the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  at  first  comparatively  slight,  it  increases  with  the 
advance  of  the  disease,  and  febrile  symptoms  come  on  attended 
with  urgent  thirst  and  scanty  and  painful  flow  of  urine.  Along 
with  this  the  nervous  depression  is  very  marked,  and  the  state 
of  prostration  to  which  the  patient  is  reduced  can  scarcely  be 
exceeded.  Should  no  improvement  occur  death  may  take  place 
in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  either  from  repeated  losses  of  blood, 
or  from  gradual  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  continuance  of 
the  sjrmptoms,  in  which  case  the  discharges  from  the  bowels 
become  more  offensive  and  are  passed  involuntarily. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is  checked,  the  signs 
of  improvement  are  shown  in  the  cessation  of  the  pain,  in  the 
evacuations  being  less  frequent  and  more  natural,  and  in  relief 
from  the  state  of  extreme  depression.  Convalescence  is,  how- 
ever, generally  slow,  and  recovery  may  be  imperfect — the 
disease  continuing  in  a  chronic  form,  which  may  exist  for  a 
variable  length  of  time,  giving  rise  to  much  suffering,  and  not 
unfrequently  leading  to  an  ultimately  fatal  result. 

The  dysentery  poison  appears  to  exert  its  effects  upon  the 
glandular  structures  of  the  large  intestine,  particularly  in  its 
lower  part.  In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  simply 
a  congested  or  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
with  perhaps  some  inflammatory  exudation  on  its  surface,  which 
is  passed  off  by  the  discharges  from  the  bowels.  But  in  the  more 
severe  forms  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  takes  place. 
Commencing  in  and  around  the  solitary  glands  of  the  large  in- 
testine in  the  form  of  exudations,  these  ulcers,  small  at  first,, 
enlarge  and  run  into  each  other,  till  a  large  portion  of  the  bowel 
may  be  implicated  in  the  ulcerative  process.  Should  the  disease 
be  arrested  these  ulcers  may  heal  entirely,  but  occasionally  they 
remain,  causing  more  or  less  disorganization  of  the  coats  of  the 
intestines,  as  is  often  found  in  chronic  dysentery.  Sometimes,, 
though  rarely,  the  ulcers  perforate  the  intestines,  causing  rapidly 
fatal  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  or  they  may  erode  a  blood 
vessel  and  produce  violent  haemorrhage.  Even  where  they 
undergo  healing  they  may  cause  such  a  stricture  of  the  calibre 
of  the  intestinal  canal  as  to  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion which  ultimately  prove  fatal.  One  of  the  severest  compli- 
cations of  the  disease  is  abscess  of  the  liver,  usually  said  to  be 
solitary,  and  known  as  tropical  abscess  of  the  liver,  but  probably 
is  more  frequently  multiple  than  is  usually  thought. 

Treatment — Where  the  disease  is  endemic  or  is  prevailing 
epidemically,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  use  all  preventive 
measures,  and  for  this  purjx)se  the  avoidance  of  all  causes  likely 
to  precipitate  an  attack  is  to  be  enjoined.  Exposure  to  cold 
after  Jieat,  the  use  of  imripe  fruit,  and  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking  should  be  forbidden;  and  the  utmost  care  taken 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  food  and  drinking  water.  In  houses  or 
hospitals  where  cases  of  the  disease  are  under  treatment,  dis- 
infectants should  be  freely  employed,  and  the  evacuations  of  the 
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patients  removed  as  speedily  as  possible,  having  previously 
been  sterilized  in  much  the  same  manner  as  is  employed  in 
typhoid  fever.  In  the  milder  varieties  of  this  complaint,  such 
as  those  occurring  sporadically,  and  where  the  symptoms  are 
probably  due  to  matters  in  the  bowels  setting  up  the  dysen- 
teric irritation,  the  employment  of  diaphoretic  medicines  is  to 
be  recommended,  and  the  administration  of  such  a  laxative  as 
castor  oil,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum  has  been  added, 
will  often,  by  removing  the  source  of  the  mischief,  arrest  the 
attack;  but  a  method  of  treatment  more  to  be  recommended  is 
the  use  of  salines  in  large  doses,  such  as  one  drachm  of  sodium 
sulphate  from  four  to  eight  times  a  day.  This  treatment  may 
with  advantage  be  combined  with  the  internal  administration 
of  ipecacuanha,  which  still  retains  its  reputation  in  this  disease. 
Latterly,  free  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  astringents,  such  as 
silver  nitrate,  tannalbin,  &c.,  has  been  attended  with  success  in 
those  cases  which  have  been  able  to  tolerate  the  injections. 
In  many  instances  they  cannot  be  used  owing  to  the  extreme 
degree  of  irritability  of  the  bowel.  The  operation  of  appendi- 
costomy,  or  bringing  the  appendix  to  the  surface  and  using  it  as 
the  site  for  the  introduction  of  the  irrigating  fluid,  has  been 
attended  with  considerable  success. 

In  those  cases  due  to  Shiga's  bacillus  the  ideal  treatment  has 
been  put  at  our  disposal  by  the  preparation  of  a  specific  anti- 
toxin; this  has  been  given  a  trial  in  several  grave  epidemics 
of  late,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  treatment 
and  oflfer  the  greatest  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  also  of  great  use 
as  a  prophylactic. 

The  preparations  of  moiphia  are  of  great  value  in  the  sympto- 
matic treatment  of  the  disease.  They  may  be  applied  externally 
as  fomentations,  for  the  relief  of  tormina;  by  rectal  injection 
for  the  relief  of  the  tenesmus  and  irritability  of  the  bowel; 
hypodermically  in  advanced  cases,  for  the  relief  of  the  general 
distress.  In  amoebic  dysentery,  warm  injections  of  quinine  per 
rectum  have  proved  very  efficacious,  are  usually  well  tolerated, 
aiid  are  not  attended  with  any  ill  effects.  The  diet  should  be 
restricted,  consisting  chiefly  of  soups  and  farinaceous  foods; 
more  especially  is  this  of  importance  in  the  chronic  form.  For 
the  thirst  ice  may  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Even  in  the  chronic 
forms,  confinement  to  bed  and  restriction  of  diet  are  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  treatment.  Removal  from  the 
hot  climate  and  unhygienic  surroundings  must  naturally  be 
attended  to. 

Bibliography. — Allbutt  and  Rolleston,  System  of  Medicine, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  (1907),  **  Dysentery,"  Drs  Andrew  Davidson  and 
Simon  Flexner;  Davidson,  Hygiene  and  Diseases  of  Warm  Climates 
(Edinburgh,  1903);  Fearnside  m  Ind,  Med,  Gaz.  (July  1905);  Ford 
in  Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine  (July  15,  1904);  Kx>rentchewsky 
in  Bulletin  de  Vlnstitut  Pasteur  (February  1905) ;  Shiga :  Osier  and 
M'Crae's  System  of  Medicine^  vol.  ii.  p.  781  (1907);  Skschivan  and 
Stefansky  in  Berliner  klinische  Wochensckrift  (February  11,  1907); 
Vaillard  and  Dopter,  on  the  treatment  by  antidysenteric  serum, 
Annates  de  I'lnstttut  Pasteur,  No.  5,  p.  326  (1906) ;  J.  A.  Pottinger, 
"  Appendicostomy  in  Chronic  Dysentery,"  Lancet  (December  28, 
1907);  Robert  Doerr,  Das  Dysenterietoxin  (Gustav  Fischer,  Jena, 
1907) ;  F.  M.  Sandwith,  **  Hunterian  Lecture  on  the  Treatment  of 
Dysentery,"  Lancet  (December  7,  1907). 

DYSPEPSIA  (from  the  Gr.  prefix  dur-,  hard,  ill,  and  ^re^rrai^, 
to  digest),  or  indigestion,  a  term  vaguely  given  to  a  group  of 
pathological  symptoms.  There  are  comparatively  few  diseases 
of  any  moment  where  some  of  the  phenomena  of  dyspepsia  are 
not  present  as  associated  symptoms,  and  not  infrequently  these 
exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  mask  the  real  disease,  of  which  they 
are  only  complications.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  many 
organic  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  the  symptoms 
of  dyspepsia  are  often  the  most  prominent.  In  its  restricted 
meaning,  however  (and  it  is  to  this  that  the  present  article 
applies),  the  term  is  used  to  describe  a  functional  derangement 
of  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  apart  from  any  structural 
change  in  the  organs  concerned  in  the  act. 

The  causes  of  this  trouble  may  be  divided  into  (a)  those  which 
concern  the  food,  and  (b)  those  which  concern  the  organism. 
Among  the  causes  connected  with  the  food  are  not  only  the 
indulgence  in  indigestible  articles  of  diet,  but  the  too  common 


practice  of  eating  too  much  of  what  may  be  otherwise  quite 
wholesome  and  digestible;  and  irregular,  too  frequent  or  too 
infrequent  meals.  The  quantity  of  food  required  by  different 
individuals  varies  between  wide  limits,  but  also  the  quantity 
required  by  the  same  individual  varies  considerably  according 
to  circumstances,  more  food  being  needed  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather,  and  more  in  an  active  open-air  occupation  than  in  a 
sedentary  one.  The  thorough  mastication  of  the  food  is  a  very 
important  precursor  of  digestion,^  and  this  only  too  often  fails, 
either  owing  to  haste  over  meals  or  because  of  painful  or  deficient 
teeth.  Again,  the  quality  of  the  food  is  of  importance,  some 
kinds  of  flesh  being  harder  and  more  difficult  of  masticatioa 
than  others.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  meat  that  has 
been  smoked  or  salted,  and  with  that  cooked  too  soon  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.  Drinks  are  a  common  source  of  dyspepsia. 
Beer  when  new  and  its  fermentation  not  completed  is  especially 
bad.  Vinegar  and  acid  wines,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  tend 
to  produce  gastric  catarrh,  and  tea  is  a  very  fruitful  source  of 
this  trouble.  Even  too  much  water  at  meal-times  may  cause 
indigestion,  since  the  food  in  the  mouth  is  apt  to  be  softened 
by  the  water  instead  of  saliva,  and  also  the  gastric  juice  becomes 
unduly  diluted,  rendering  the  digestion  in  the  stomach  too  slow 
and  prolonged.  Carious  teeth  and  oral  sepsis,  from  whatsoever 
cause,  lead  to  the  same  trouble. 

Of  the  causes  which  concern  the  organism,  nervous  influences 
come  first.  Bad  news  may  take  away  all  power  of  digestion 
and  even  provoke  vomiting,  and  any  worry  or  mental  trouble 
tends  to  bring  on  this  condition.  General  weakness  and  atony 
of  the  body  affects  the  stomach  in  like  degree,  and,  if  the  muscles 
of  the  abdominal  wall  be  much  wasted,  they  become  too  weak  to 
support  the  abdominal  viscera  in  place.  Hence  results  a  general 
tendency  for  these  organs  to  fall,  giving  rise  to  a  condition  of 
visceroptosis,  of  which  an  obstinate  dyspepsia  is  a  very  marked 
feature.  Adhesions  of  the  intestines  from  old  inflammatory 
troubles,  floating  kidney  and  bad  circulation  may  each  be  a 
cause  of  painful  digestion.  Again,  a  dyspepsia  that  w^ill  not 
yield  to  treatment  is  often  one  of  the  symptoms  of  renal  disease, 
or,  in  young  people  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  it  may 
be  the  earliest  sign  of  a  gouty  diathesis,  or  even  of  a  more  seri- 
ous condition  still — incipient  phthisis.  Chronic  dyspepsia,  by 
weakening  the  organism,  renders  it  more  liable  to  fall  a  prey  to  the 
attacks  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tuberculous  lesion  in  the  lung  is  often  accompanied  by  a  most 
intractable  form  of  dyspepsia.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  any 
condition  which  lessens  the  general  well-being  of  the  organism 
as  a  whole,  apart  from  its  producing  any  permanent  morbid 
condition  in  the  stomach,  may  yet  interfere  with  the  normal 
digestive  processes  and  so  give  rise  to  dyspepsia. 

The  symptoms  of  dyspepsia,  even  when  due  to  a  like  cause, 
are  so  numerous  and  diversified  in  different  individuals  that 
probably  no  description  could  exactly  represent  them  as  they 
occur  in  any  given  case.  All  that  can  be  here  attempted  is  to 
mention  some  of  the  more  prominent  morbid  phenomena  usually 
present  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

Very  briefly,  a  furred  tongue,  foul  breath,  disturbance  of 
appetite,  nausea  and  vomiting,  oppression  in  the  chest,  pain, 
flatulence  and  distension,  acidity,  pyrosis  and  constipation  or 
diarrhoea  are  a  few  of  the  commonest  symptoms. 

When  the  attack  is  dei>endent  on  some  error  in  diet,  and  the 

dyspepsia  consequently  more  of  an  acute  character,  there  is 

often  pain  followed  with  sickness  and  vomiting  of  the  offensive 

matters,  after  which  the  patient  soon  regains  his  former  healthy 

state.     What  are  commonly  known  as  **  bilious  attacks  "  are 

frequently  of  this  character.     In  the  more  chronic  cases  of 

dyspepsia  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  different.    A  sensation 

of  discomfort  comes  on  shortly  after  a  meal,  and  is  more  of  the 

nature  of  weight  and  distension  in  the  stomach  than  of  actual 

pain,  although  this  too  may  be  present.  These  feelings  may  come 
*  This  aspect  of  the  matter — **  buccal  digestion  — has  been 
specially  emphasized  in  recent  years  by  Horace  Fletcher  of  the 
United  States,  whose  experience  of  the  results  of  systematic  "  chew- 
ing," confirmed  by  Sir  M.  Foster,  Prof.  Chittenden  and  others,  hai 
almost  revolutionized  the  science  of  dietetics. 
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on  after  each  meal,  or  only  after  certain  meals,  and  they  may 
arise  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  food  taken,  or  only  after  certain 
articles  of  diet.  As  in  most  of  such  cases  the  food  is  long  re- 
tained in  the  stomach,  it  is  apt  to  undergo  fermentive  changes, 
one  of  the  results  of  which  is  the  accumulation  of  gases  which 
cause  flatulence  and  eructations  of  an  acid  or  foul  character. 
Occasionally  quantities  of  hot,  soiu:,  tasteless  or  bitter  flmd — 
pyrosis — or  mouthfuls  of  haM-digested  food,  regurgitate  from 
the  stomach.  Temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  when  another 
meal  is  taken,  but  soon  the  imcomfortable  sensations  return 
as  before.  The  appetite  may  be  craving  or  deficient,  or  desirous 
of  abnormal  kinds  of  food.  The  tongue  registers  the  gastric 
condition  with  great  delicacy: — a  pasty  white  fur  on  the  tongue 
is  considered  a  sign  of  weakness  or  atony  of  the  digestive  tract; 
a  dean  pointed  tongue  with  large  papillae,  and  rather  red  at  the 
edges  and  tip,  is  a  sign  of  gastric  irritation;  and  a  pale  flabby 
tongue  suggests  the  need  of  stimulating  treatment.  Constipation 
is  sftore  common  in  the  chronic  forms  of  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea  in 
the  &cute. 

Ntunerous  disagreeable  and  painful  sensations  in  other  parts 
are  experienced,  and  are  indeed  often  more  distressing  than  the 
merely  gastric  symptoms.  Palos  in  the  chest,  shortness  of 
breathing,  palpitation,  headache,  giddiness,  affections  of  vision, 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  general  languor  are  common 
accompaniments  of  dyspepsia;  while  the  nervous  phenomena 
are  specially  troublesome  in  the  form  of  sleeplessness,  irritability, 
despondency  and  hypochondriasis. 

As  regards  treatment  only  a  few  general  observations  can  be 
made.  The  careful  arrangement  of  the  diet  is  a  matter  of  first 
importance.  Quantity  must  be  regulated  by  the  digestive 
capabilities  of  the  individual,  his  age,  and  the  demands  made 
upon  his  strength  by  work.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  danger 
is  in  most  instances  on  the  side  of  excess,  and  the  rule  which 
enjoins  the  cessation  from  eating  before  the  appetite  is  satisfied 
is  a  safe  one  for  dyspeptics.  Due  time,  too,  must  be  given  for 
the  digestion  of  a  meal,  and  from  four  to  six  hours  are  in  general 
required  for  this  purpose.  Long  fasts,  however,  are  nearly  as 
hurtful  as  too  frequent  meals.  Of  no  less  importance  is  the  kind 
of  food  taken,  and  on  this  point  those  who  sufi^er  from  indigestion 
must  ever  exercise  the  greatest  care.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  idiosyncrasy  often  plays  an  important  part  in  digestion, 
some  persons  being  unable  to  f)artake  without  injury  of  sub- 
stances which  are  generally  regarded  as  wholesome  and  digestible. 
In  most  cases  it  is  found  very  helpful  to  separate  the  protein 
from  the  farinaceous  food,  and  the  more  severe  the  dyspep>sia 
the  more  thoroughly  should  this  be  done,  only  relaxing  as  the 
dyspasia  yields.  No  fluid  should  be  drunk  at  meal-times,  but 
from  one  to  two  tumblers  of  hot  water  should  be  drunk  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  before  food.  This  washes  any  remnant 
of  the  last  meal  from  the  stomach,  and  also  supplies  material  for 
the  free  secretion  of  saliva  and  gastric  juice,  thus  promoting 
and  accelerating  digestion.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  in  the 
case  of  a  dilated  stomach,  when  it  is  wholly  contra-indicated. 
With  regard  to  mastication.  Sir  Andrew  Clark's  rule  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  is  more  easily  followed  than  the  ideal  theory  laid 
down  by  Horace  Fletcher,  according  to  whom  any  food  is  digest- 
ible if  properly  treated  while  still  in  the  mouth.  Clark's  rule  is 
that  as  the  mouth  normally  contains  thirty-two  teeth,  thirty- 
two  bites  should  be  given  before  the  food  is  swaUowed.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  practical  doctor's  concession  to  human  weakness. 
Mr  Fletcher  would  train  every  one  to  "  chew  "  till  the  contents 
of  the  mouth  were  swallowed  by  reflex  action  without  deliberate 
act;  and  he  applies  this  theory  of  mastication  and  salivation 
also  to  drinks  (except  water).  Again,  a  lack  of  warmth  being 
a  source  of  dyspepsia,  this  should  be  attended  to,  the  back  of 
the  neck,  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  feet  being  the  parts 
that  require  special  attention.  The  feet  should  be  raised  on 
a  stool,  the  ankles  protected  with  warm  stockings  and  a  woollen 
"  cummerbund  "  wound  two  or  three  times  roimd  the  body. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  this  complaint  no  particular  kind 
of  food  or  avoidance  of  food  is  absolutely  to  be  relied  on,  but 
that  in  general  the  best  diet  is  one  of  a  mixed  animal  and  vege- 


table kind,  simply  but  well  cooked.  The  partaking  of  many 
dishes,  of  highly-seasoned  or  salted  meats,  raw  vegetables,  newly- 
baked  bread,  pastry  and  confectionery  are  all  weU-known 
common  causes  of  dyspepsia,  and  should  be  avoided.  When 
even  the  simple  diet  usually  taken  is  found  to  disagree,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  change  it  temporarily  for  a  still  lighter 
form,  such  as  a  milk  diet,  and  that  even  in  very  moderate 
quantity. 

The  employment  of  alcoholic  stimulants  to  assist  digestion 
is  largely  resorted  to,  both  with  and  without  medical  advice. 
While  it  seems  probable  that  in  certain  cases  of  atonic  dyspepsia, 
particularly  in  the  feeble  and  aged,  the  moderate  administration 
of  alcohol  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  and  is  an  important  adjuvant  to  other  remedies,  the 
advantages  of  its  habitual  use  as  an  aid  to  digestion  by  the  young 
and  otherwise  healthy,  is  more  than  questionable,  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  among  them,  those  are  least  troubled 
with  indigestion  who  abstain  from  it.  Rest  should  be  taken 
both  before  and  after  food,  and  general  hygienic  measures  are 
highly  important,  since  whatever  improves  the  state  of  the 
health  will  have  a  favourable  influence  on  digestion.  Hence 
regular  exercise  in  the  open  air,  early  rising  and  the  cold  bath 
are  to  be  strongly  recommended. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  dyspepsia  can  only  be  undertaken 
by  a  physician,  but  the  following  is  a  very  brief  r^um6  of  the 
drugs  he  depends  on  to-day.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  with  some 
bitter,  as  quassia,  gentian  or  columba,  is  much  in  vogue  as  a 
direct  gastric  stimulant.  In  irritable  dyspepsia  some  form  of 
bismuth  in  solution  or  powder;  and,  to  assist  digestion  through 
the  nervous  system,  nux  vomica  and  strychnine  can  be  relied 
on.  To  give  directly  digestive  material,  hydrochloric  acid, 
pepsin  and  rennet  are  prescribed  in  many  forms,  but  where 
there  is  much  vomiting  ingluvin  is  more  efficacious  than  pepsin. 
When  farinaceous  food  is  badly  borne,  diastase  is  helpful,  given 
either  before  or  with  the  meal.  To  prevent  fermentation,  phenol, 
creasote  and  sulpho-carbolate  of  soda  are  all  extremely  useful 
in  skilled  hands;  and  for  intestinal  decomposition  and  flatulent 
distension,  bismuth  salicylate  with  salol  or  /^-naphthol  is  much 
used.  Cyllin,  and  charcoal  in  many  forms,  may  be  taken  both 
for  gastric  and  intestinal  flatulence.  But  all  these  drugs,  of 
proved  value  though  they  are,  must  be  modified  and  combined 
to  suit  the  special  idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  and  are  therefore 
often  worse  than  useless  in  inexperienced  hands.  The  condition 
of  the  bowels  must  always  have  due  attention. 

See  also  Digestive  Organs;  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. 

DYSTELEOLOGY,  a  modem  word  invented  by  Haeckel 
{Evolution  of  Man)  for  the  doctrine  of  purposelessness,  as 
opposed  to  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  design  (Teleology). 

DZUNGARIA,  Dsongaria,  or  Jungaria,  a  former  Mongolian 
kingdom  of  Central  Asia,  raised  to  its  highest  pitch  by  Kaldan 
or  Bushtu  Khan  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  but 
completely  destroyed  by  Chinese  invasion  about  17 57-1 759. 
It  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Mongolia  and 
the  great  migrations  of  Mongolian  stems  westward.  Now  its 
territory  belongs  partly  to  the  Chinese  empire  (east  Turkestan 
and  north-western  Mongolia)  and  partly  to  Russian  Turkestan 
(provinces  of  Semiryechensk  and  Semipalatinsk).  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  Dsongars,  or  Songars,  who  were  so  called 
because  they  formed  the  left  wing  (dson^  left;  gar,  hand)  of  the 
Mongolian  army.  Its  widest  limit  included  Kashgar,  Yarkand, 
Khotan,  the  whole  region  of  the  Tien  Shan,  or  Tian-shan, 
Mountains,  and  in  short  the  greater  proportion  of  that  part  of 
Central  Asia  which  extends  from  35**  to  50**  N.  and  from  72°  ta 
97**  E.  The  name,  however,  is  more  properly  applied  only  to 
the  present  Chinese  province  of  T*ien  Shan-pei-Iu  and  the  country 
watered  by  the  Hi.  As  a  political  or  geographical  term  it  has 
practically  disappeared  from  the  map;  but  the  range  of  moun- 
tains stretching  north-east  along  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
Land  of  the  Seven  Streams,  as  the  district  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Balkhash  Lake  is  called,  preserves  the  name  of  Dzungarian 
Range.  . 
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EThe  fifth  symbol  in  the  English  alphabet  occupies  also 
the  same  position  in  Phoenician  and  in  the  other 
alphabets  descended  from  Phoenician.  As  the  Semitic 
alphabet  did  not  represent  vowels,  E  was  originally  an 
aspirate.  Its  earliest  form,  while  writing  is  still  from  right  to  left, 
is  ^,  the  upright  being  continued  some  distance  below  the  lowest 
of  the  cross-strokes.  In  some  of  the  Greek  alphabets  it  appears 
as  f  with  the  upright  prolonged  at  both  top  and  bottom,  but 
it  soon  took  the  form  with  which  we  are  familiar,  though  in 
the  earlier  examples  of  this  form  the  cross-strokes  are  not 

horizontal  but  drop  at  an  angle,  ^.  In  Corinth  and  places 
under  its  early  influence  like  Megara,  or  colonized  from  it  like 
Corcyra,  the  symbol  for  e  takes  the  form  ^  or  B,  while  at  Sicyon 
in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  B.C.  it  is  represented  by  ^.  In 
early  Latin  it  was  sometimes  represented  by  two  perpendicular 
strokes  of  equal  length,  II . 

In  the  earliest  Greek  inscriptions  and  always  in  Latin  the 
symbol  E  represented  both  the  short  and  the  long  e-sound. 
In  Greek  also  it  was  often  used  for  the  close  long  sound  which 
arose  either  by  contraction  of  two  short  ^-sounds  or  by  the  loss 
of  a  consonant,  after  a  short  e-sound,  as  in  ^iXetrc,  "  you  love,'' 
for  0i>i€r€,  and  ^actvos,  '^  bright,"  out  of  an  earlier  0a€<n^6f . 
The  Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  altogether  lost  the 
aspirate,  were  the  first  to  use  the  symbol  H  for  the  long  e-sound, 
and  in  official  documents  at  Athens  down  to  403  B.C.,  when  the 
Greek  alphabet  as  still  known  was  adopted  by  the  state,  E 
represented  €,  77  and  the  sound  arising  by  contraction  or  consonant 
loss  as  mentioned  above  which  henceforth  was  written  with 
two  symbols,  a,  and  being  really  a  single  sound  is  known  as 
the  "  spurious  diphthong."  There  were  some  minor  distinctions 
in  usage  of  the  symbols  E  and  H  which  need  not  here  be  given 
in  detail.  The  ancient  Greek  name  was  cT,  not  Epsilon  as 
popularly  supposed;  the  names  of  the  Greek  letters  are 
given  from  Kallias,  an  earlier  contemporary  of  Euripides,  in 
Athenaeus  x.  p.  453  d. 

In  Greek  the  short  e-sound  to  which  E  was  ultimately  limited 
was  a  close  sound  inclining  more  towards  i  than  a;  hence  the 
representation  of  the  contraction  of  e€  by  ei.  Its  value  in 
Latin  was  exactly  the  opposite,  the  Latin  short  e  being  open, 
and  the  long  close.  In  English  there  has  been  a  gradual 
narrowing  of  the  long  vowels,  d  becoming  approximately  ei 
and  e  becoming  i  (Sweet,  History  of  English  Sounds,  §§  781, 817  fif. 
2nd  ed.).  In  languages  where  the  diphthong  ai  has  become  a 
monophthong,  the  resulting  sound  is  some  variety  of  long  e. 
Often  the  gradual  assimilation  can  be  traced  through  the  inter- 
mediate stage  of  oe  to  ^,  as  in  the  Old  Latin  aidUis,  which  in 
classical  Latin  is  aedilisj  and  in  medieval  MSS.  edUis, 

The  variety  of  spelling  in  English  for  the  long  and  short  e- 
sounds  is  conveniently  illustrated  in  Miss  Soames's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Phonetics,  pp.  16  and  20.  (P.  Gi.) 

EA  (written  by  means  of  two  signs  signifying  "  house " 
and  "  water"),  in  the  Babylonian  religion,  originally  the  patron 
deity  of  Eridu,  situated  in  ancient  tim£s  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  but  now,  by  reason  of  the  constant  accumulation  of  soU 
in  the  Euphrates  valley,  at  some  distance  from  the  gulf.  Eridu, 
meaning  "  the  good  city,"  was  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in 
the  Euphrates  valley,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  mounds 
known  as  Abu  Shahrein.  In  the  absence  of  excavations  on  that 
site,  we  are  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of  £a  on  material 
found  elsewhere.  This  is,  however,  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
state  definitely  that  £a  was  a  water-deity,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Persian  Gulf  was  the  body  of  water 
more  particularly  sacred  to  him.  Whether  Ea  (or  A-e  as  some 
scholars  prefer)  represents  the  real  pronunciation  of  his  name 
we  do  not  know.  All  attempts  to  connect  £a  with  Yah  and 
Yahweh  are  idle  conjectures  without  any  substantial  basis. 
He  is  figured  as  a  man  covered  with  the  body  of  a  fish,  and  this 


representation,  as  likewise  the  name  of  his  temple  E-apsu, 
"  house  of  the  watery  deep,"  points  decidedly  to  his  character 
as  a  god  of  the  waters  (see  Oannes).  Of  his  cult  at  Eridu,  which 
reverts  to  the  oldest  period  of 'Babylonian  history,  nothing 
definite  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  the  name  of  his  temple 
was  E-saggila,  "  the  lofty  house  " — ^pointing  to  a  staged  tower 
as  in  the  case  of  the  temple  of  Bel  (q.v,)  at  Nippur,  known  as 
E-Kur,  i.e.  "  motmtain  house  " — and  that  incantations,  involv- 
ing ceremonial  rites,  in  which  water  as  a  sacred  element  played 
a  prominent  part,  formed  a  feature  of  his  worship.  Whether 
Eridu  at  one  time  also  played  an  important  political  r61e  is  not 
certain,  though  not  improbable.  At  all  events,  the  prominence 
of  the  Ea  cult  led,  as  in  the  case  of  Nippur,  to  the  survival  of 
Eridu  as  a  sacred  city,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  have  any 
significance  as  a  political  centre.  Myths  in  which  Ea  figures 
prominently  have  been  found  in  Assur-bani-pal's  library,  in- 
dicating that  Ea  was  regarded  as  the  protector  and  teacher  of 
mankind.  He  is  essentially  a  god  of  civilization,  and  it  was  natural 
that  he  was  also  looked  upon  as  the  creator  of  man,  and  of  the 
world  in  general.  Traces  of  this  view  appear  in  the  Marduk  epic 
celebrating  the  achievements  of  this  god,  and  the  close  connexion 
between  the  Ea  cult  at  Eridu  and  that  of  Marduk  also  follows 
from  two  considerations:  (i)  that  the  name  of  Marduk's  sanctu- 
ary at  Babylon  bears  the  same  name,  E-saggila,  as  that  of  £a 
in  Eridu,  and  (2)  that  Marduk  is  generally  termed  the  son  of  Ea, 
who  derives  his  powers  from  the  voluntary  abdication  of  the 
father  in  favour  of  his  son.  Accordingly,  the  incantations 
originally  composed  for  the  Ea  cult  were  re-edited  by  the  priests 
of  Babylon  and  adapted  to  the  worship  of  Marduk,  and,  similarly, 
the  hymns  to  Marduk  betray  traces  of  the  transfer  of  attributes 
to  Marduk  which  originaUy  belonged  to  Ea. 

It  is,  however,  more  particularly  as  the  third  figure  in  the  triad, 
the  two  other  members  of  which  were  Anu  {q,v.)  and  Bel  (^.r.), 
that  Ea  acquires  his  permanent  place  in  the  p^antheon.  To  him 
was  assigned  the  control  of  the  watery  element,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  becomes  the  shar  apsi,  i.e.  king  of  the  Apsu  or  ''  the 
deep."  The  Apsu  was  figured  as  an  ocean  encircling  the  earth, 
and  since  the  gathering  place  of  the  dead,  known  as  Ar&lu,  was 
situated  near  the  confines  of  the  Apsu,  he  was  also  designated 
as  En-Ki,  i.e.  ''  lord  of  that  which  is  below,"  in  contrast  to  Anu, 
who  was  the  lord  of  the  "  above  "  or  the  heavens.  The  cult 
of  Ea  extended  throughout  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  We  find 
temples  and  shrines  erected  in  his  honour,  e.g.  at  Nippur,  Girsu, 
Ur,  Babylon,  Sippar  and  Nineveh,  and  the  numerous  epithets 
given  to  him,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  under  which  the  god 
appears,  alike  bear  witness  to  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  period  of  Babylonian- Assyrian 
history.  The  consort  of  Ea,  known  as  Damkina,  ''  lady  of  that 
which  is  below,"  or  Nin-Ki,  having  the  same  meaning,  or 
Damgal-nunna,  ''  great  lady  of  the  waters,"  represents  a  pale 
reflection  of  Ea  and  plays  a  part  merely  in  association  with 
her  lord.  (M.  Ja.) 

EABANI,  the  name  of  the  friend  of  Gilgamesh,  the  hero  in  the 
Babylonian  epic  (see  Gilgamesh,  Epic  of).  Eabani,  whose 
name  signifies  '*  Ea  creates,"  pointing  to  the  txadition  which 
made  the  god  Ea  (qjo.)  the  creator  of  mankind,  is  represented 
in  the  epic  as  the  type  of  the  primeval  man.  He  is  a  wild  man 
who  lives  with  the  animals  of  the  field  until  lured  away  from  his 
surroundings  by  the  charms  of  a  woman.  Created  to  become 
a  rival  to  Gilgamesh,  he  strikes  up  a  friendship  with  the  hero,  and 
together  they  proceed  to  a  cedar  forest  guarded  by  Khumbaba, 
whom  they  kHl.  The  goddess  Imina  (a  form  of  Ishtar,  q.t.) 
in  revenge  kills  Eabani,  and  the  balance  of  the  epic  is  taken 
up  with  Gilgamesh's  lament  for  his  friend,  his  wanderings  in 
quest  of  a  remote  ancestor,  Ut-Napishtim,  from  whom  he 
hopes  to  learn  how  he  may  escape  the  fate  of  Eabani, 
and  his  finally  learning  from  his  friend  of  the  sad  fate  in 
store  for  all  mortals  except  the  favourites  of  the  god,  like 
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Ut-Napishtim,   to  whom  immortal  life  is  vouchsafed  as  a 
special  boon.  (M.  Ja.) 

EACHARD,  JOHN  (i636?-i697),  English  divine,  was  born  in 
Snfifolk,  and  was  educated  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  master  in  1675  in  succession  to  John  Lightfoot. 
He  was  created  D.D.  in  1676  by  royal  mandate,  and  was  twice 
(in  1679  and  1695)  vice-chanceUor  of  the  university.  He  died 
on  the  7th  of  July  1697.  I^  1670  he  had  published  anonymously 
a  humorous  satire  entitled  The  Ground  and  Occasions  of  the 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy  enquired  into  in  a  letter  to  R.  L,,  which 
excited  much  attention  and  provoked  several  replies,  one  of  them 
being  from  John  Owen.  These  were  met  by  Some  Observations f 
frc,  in  a  second  letter  toR,L,{i6yi),  written  in  the  same  bantering 
tone  as  the  original  work.  £achard  attributed  the  contempt 
into  which  the  clergy  had  fallen  to  their  imperfect  education, 
their  insufficient  incomes,  and  the  want  of  a  true  vocation. 
His  descriptions,  which  were  somewhat  exaggerated,  were 
largely  used  by  Macaulay  in  his  History  of  England.  He  gave 
amusing  illustrations  of  the  absurdity  and  poverty  of  the  current 
pulpit  oratory  of  his  day,  some  of  them  being  taken  from  the 
sermons  of  his  own  father.  He  attacked  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes 
in  his  Mr  Hobbes  State  of  Nature  considered;  in  a  dialogue 
between  Philautus  and  Timothy  (1672),  and  in  his  Some  Opinions 
of  Mr  Hobbs  considered  in  a  second  dialogue  (1673) .  These  were 
written  in  their  author's  chosen  vein  of  light  satire,  and  Dryden 
praised  them  as  highly  effective  within  their  own  range. 
Eachard's  own  sermons,  however,  were  not  superior  to  those 
he  satirized.  Swift  {Works y  xii.  279)  alludes  to  him  as  a  signal 
instance  of  a  successful  humorist  who  entirely  failed  as  a  serious 
writer. 

A  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  three  volumes,  with  a  notice 
of  his  life,  was  published  in  1774.  The  Contempt  of  the  Clergy  was 
reprinted  in  E.  Arber's  English  Gamer,  A  Free  Enquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  very  great  Esteem  that  the  Nonconforming  Preachers 
are  generally  in  with  their  Followers  (1673)  has  tieen  attributed  to 
Eachard  on  insufficient  grounds. 

EADBALD  (d.    640),  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  to  the  throne 

on  the  death  of  his  father  ^Ethelberht  in  616.    He  had  not  been 

influenced  by  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  missionaries,  and 

his  first  step  on  his  accession  was  to  marry  his  father's  widow. 

After  his  subsequent  conversion  by  Laiurentius,  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  he  recalled  the  bishops  Mellitus  and  Justus,  and  built 

a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  at  Canterbury.    He  arranged 

a  marriage  between  his  sister  iEthelberg  and  Edwin  of  Northum- 

bria,  on  whose  defeat  and  death  in  633  he  received  his  sister  and 

Paulinus,  and  offered  the  latter  the  bishopric  of  Rochester. 

Eadbald  married  Emma,  a  Prankish  princess,  and  died  on  the 

20th  of  January  640. 

See  Bede,  Historia  ecdesiasUca  (ed.  C.  Plummer,  Oxford,  1896) ; 
Saxon  Chronicle  (ed.  J.  Earle  and  C.  Plummer,  Oxford,  1899). 

EADIE,  JOHN  (1810-1876),  Scottish  theologian  and  biblical 
critic,  was  born  at  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  the  9th  of  May  18 10. 
Having  taken  the  arts  curriculum  at  Glasgow  University,  he 
studied  for  the  ministry  at  the  Divinity  HaU  of  the  Secession 
Church,  a  dissenting  body  which,  on  its  tmion  a  few  years  later 
with  the  Relief  Church,  adopted  the  title  United  Presbyterian. 
In  1835  he  became  minister  of  the  Cambridge  Street  Secession 
chiurch  in  Glasgow,  and  for  many  years  he  was  generally  regarded 
as  the  leading  representative  of  his  denomination  in  Glasgow. 
As  a  preacher,  though  he  was  not  eloquent,  he  was  distinguished 
by  good  sense,  earnestness  and  breadth  of  sympathy.  In  1863 
he  removed  with  a  portion  of  his  congregation  to  a  new  chtirch 
at  Lansdowne  Crescent.  In  1843  Eadie  was  appointed  professor 
of  biblical  literature  and  hermeneutics  in  the  Divinity  Hall  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  body.  He  held  this  appointment  along 
with  his  ministerial  charge  till  the  close  of  his  life.  Though 
not  a  profound  scholar,  he  was  surpassed  by  few  biblical  com- 
mentators of  his  day  in  range  of  learning,  and  in  soundness  of 
judgment.  In  the  professor's  chau*,  as  in  the  pulpit,  his  strength 
lay  in  the  tact  with  which  he  selected  the  soundest  results  of 
biblical  criticism,  whether  his  own  or  that  of  others,  and  pre- 
sented them  in  a  clear  and  connected  form,  with  a  constant  view 


to  their  practical  bearing.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Glasgow  in  1844,  and  that  of  D.D.  from  St  Andrews  in 
1850. 

His  publications  were  connected  with  biblical  criticism  and 
interpretation,  some  of  them  being  for  popular  use  and  others 
more  strictly  scientihc.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia,  his  edition  of  Cruden's  Concordance,  his  Early 
Oriental  History,  and  his  discourses  on  the  Divine  Love  and  on 
Paul  the  Preacher;  to  the  latter  his  commentaries  on  the  Greek 
text  of  St  Paul's  epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Philippians 
and  Galatians,  published  at  intervals  in  four  volumes.  His  last 
work  was  the  History  of  the  English  Bible  (2  vols.,  1876).  He 
rendered  good  service  as  one  of  the  revisers  of  the  authorized 
version.  He  died  at  Glasgow  on  the  3rd  of  June  1876.  His 
valuable  library  was  bought  and  presented  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Collie. 

EADMER,  or  Edmer  (c.  1060-c.  11 24),  English  historian  and 
ecclesiastic,  was  probably,  as  his  name  suggests,  of  English, 
and  not  of  Norman  parentage.  He  became  a  monk  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  where 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Anselm,  at  that  time  visiting 
England  as  abbot  of  Bee.  The  intimacy  was  renewed  when 
Anselm  became  archbishop  of  Canterbmy  in  1093;  thence- 
forward Eadmer  was  not  only  his  disciple  and  follower,  but  his 
friend  and  director,  being  formally  appointed  to  this  position 
by  Pope  Urban  II.  In  11 20  he  was  nominated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric of  St  Andrews,  but  as  the  Scots  would  not  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  he  was  never  consecrated, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  resigned  his  claim  to  the  archbbhopric. 
His  death  b  generally  assigned  to  the  year  11 24. 

Eadmer  left  a  large  niunber  of  writings,  the  most  important 

of  which  is  his  Historiae  novorum,  a  work  which  deals  mainly 

with  the  history  of  England  between  1066  and  1122.    Although 

concerned  principally  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  scholars  agree 

in  regarding  the  Historiae  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable 

writings  of  its  kind.    It  was  first  edited  by  John  Selden  in  1623 

and,  with  Eadmer 's  Vita  Anselmi,  has  been  edited  by  Martin 

Rule  for  the  "  RoUs  Series  "  (London,  1884) .    The  Vita  Anselmi, 

first  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1551,  is  probably  the  best  life  of  the 

saint.    Less  noteworthy  are  Eadmer's  lives  of  St  Dunstan,  St 

Bregwin,  archbishop  of  Canterbmy,  and  St  Oswald,  archbishop 

of  York;  these  are  all  printed  in  Henry  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra, 

part  ii.  (1691),  where  a  list  of  Eadmer's  writings  will  be  found. 

The  manuscripts  of  most  of  Eadmer's  works  are  preserved  in 

the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

See  M.  Rule,  On  Eadmer* s  Elaboration  of  the  first  four  Books  of 
"  Historiae  novorum  "  (1886) ;  and  Pte  Ragey,  Eadmer  (Paris,  1892).  | 

EADS,  JAMES  BUCHANAN  (1820-1887),  American  engineer, 
was  born  at  Lawrenceburg,  Indiana,  on  the  23rd  of  May  1820. 
His  first  engineering  work  of  any  importance  was  in  raising 
sunken  steamers.  In  1845  he  established  glass  works  in  St  Louis. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  constructed  ironclad  steamers  and 
mortar  boats  for  the  Federal  government.  His  next  important 
engineering  achievement  was  the  construction  of  the  great  steel 
arch  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  St  Louis  (see  Bridge,  fig. 
29),  upon  which  he  was  engaged  from  1867  till  1874.  The 
work,  however,  upon  which  his  reputation  principally  rests 
was  his  deepening  and  fixing  the  channel  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  by  means  of  jetties,  whereby  the  narrowed  stream 
was  made  to  scour  out  its  own  channel  and  carry  the  sediment 
out  to  sea.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  projected  a  scheme  for 
a  ship  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantei>ec,  in  lieu  of  an 
isthmian  canal.  He  died  at  Nassau,  in  the  Bahamas,  on  the 
8th  of  March  1887. 

EAGLE  (Fr.  aigle,  from  the  Lat.  aquila),  the  name  generally 
given  to  the  larger  diurnal  birds  of  prey  which  are  not  vultures; 
but  the  limits  of  the  subfamily  A  quUinae  have  been  very  variously 
assigned  by  different  writers  on  systematic  ornithology,  and  there 
are  eagles  smaller  than  certain  buzzards.  By  some  authorities 
the  Laemmergeier  of  the  Alps,  and  other  high  mountains  of 
Europe,  North  Africa  and  Asia,  is  accounted  an  eagle,  but  by 
others  the  genus  Gypaetus  is  placed  with  the  Vulturidae  as  its 
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common  Engtish  name  (bearded  vulture)  shows.  There  are  also 
other  forms,  such  as  the  South  American  Harpyia  and  its  allies, 
which  though  generally  called eagleshave been  rankedas  buzzards. 
In  the  absence  of  any  truly  scientific  definition  of  the  family 
AquUinae  it  is  best  to  leave  these  and  many  other  more  or  less 
questionable  members  of  the  group — snch  as  the  genera  Spizaetus, 


Fig.  I,— Sea-Eagle. 

Circaelus,  SpUornis,  Helolarsus,  and  so  forth — and  to  treat  here 
of  those  whose  position  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

True  eagles  inhabit  all  the  regions  of  the  world,  and  some  seven 
or  eight  species  at  least  are  found  in  Europe,  of  which  two  are 
resident  in  the  British  Islands.  In  England  and  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  eagles  only  exist  as  stragglers;  but  in  the  Hebrides 
and  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  a  good  many  may  yet  be  found, 
and  their  numbers  appear  to  have  rather  increased  of  late  years 
than  diminished;  for  the  foresters  and  shepherds,  finding  that 
a  high  price  can  be  got  for  their  eggs,  take  care  to  protect  the 
owners  of  the  eyries,  which  are  nearly  all  well  known,  and  to  keep 
up  the  stock  by  allowing  them  at  times  to  rear  their  young. 
There  are  also  now  not  a  few  occupies  of  Scottish  forests  who 
interfere  so  far  as  they  can  to  protect  the  king  of  birds.'  In 
Ireland  the  eitirpation  of  eagles  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
almost  unaffected  by  the  prudent  considerations  which  in  the 
northern  kingdom  have  operated  so  favourably  for  the  race,  and 
except  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Donegal,  Mayo  and  Kerry,  eagles 
in  the  sister  island  are  almost  birds  of  the  pr.st. 

Of  the  two  British  species  the  erne  (Iccl.  (Er»)  or  sea-eagle 
(by  some  called  also  the  white-tailed  and  cinereous  eagle)^ 
Haliaelns  aibiciUa — affects  chiefly  the  coast  and  neighbourhood 
of  inland  waters,  living  in  great  part  on  the  fish  and  refuse  that  is 
thrown  up  on  the  shore,  though  it  not  unfrequently  takes  living 
prey,  such  as  lambs,  hares  and  rabbits.  On  these  last,  indeed, 
young  examples  mostly  feed  when  they  wander  southward  in 

■  Lord  Breadalbane  (d.  1871)  was  perhaps  the  first  large  landowner 
who  set  the  example  that  has  been  since  followed  by  others.  On  his 
unrivalled  forest  of  Black  Mount,  eagles — elsewhere  persecuted  to 
the  death— were  by  him  ordered  to  be  unmoleated  so  long  as  they 
were  not  numerous  enough  to  cause  con»derable  depredations  on  the 
farmers'  flocks.  He  thouaht  that  the  spectacle  of  a  soaring  eagle 
was  a  fitting  adjunct  to  the  grandeur  of  his  Argyllshire  mountain 
scenery,  and  a  good  equivalent  for  the  occasional  toss  of  a  lamb, 
or  the  Bl^ht  deduction  from  the  rent  paid  by  his  tenantry  in 
conaequence. 


autumn,  as  they  yearly  do,  and  appear  in  England.  The  adults 
(fig.  r)  are  distinguished  by  their  prevalent  greyish-brown  colour, 
their  pale  head,  yellow  beak  and  white  tail — characters,  however, 
wanting  in  the  immature,  which  do  not  assume  the  perfect 
plumage  for  some  three  or  four  years.  The  eyry  is  commonly 
placed  in  a  high  cliff  or  on  an  island  in  a  lake — sometimes  on  the 
ground,  at  others  in  a  tree — and  consists  of  a  vast  mass  of  sticks 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  formed  a  hollow  lined  with  Lvxulo 
sylvQiica  (as  first  observed  by  John  Wolley)  or  some  similar 
grass,  and  here  are  laid  the  two  or  three  white  eggs.  In  former 
days  the  sea-eagle  seems  to  have  bred  in  seveial  parts  of  England 
— as  the  Lake  district,  and  possibly  even  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  on  Dartmoor.  This  species  inhabits  all  the  northern  part  of 
the  Old  World  from  Iceland  to  Kamchatka,  and  breeds  in  Europe 
so  far  to  the  southward  as  Albania.  In  the  New  World,  however, 
it  is  only  found  in  Greenland,  being  elsewhere  replaced  by  tbe 
white-headed  or  bald  eagle,  H.  leucocephalus,  a  bird  of  similar 
habits,  and  the  chosen  emblem  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  far  east  of  .^sia  occurs  a  still  larger  and  finer  sea-«agle, 
H.pelagicus,iem&Tka.hle  for  its  white  thighs  and  upper  wing- 
coverts.  South-eastern  Europeandlndiafumish  amuch  smaller 
species, ff./e«M:iwyfA«j, which  liasitsrepresentative,ff./(fi«£Of<M(er, 
in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Australia,  and,  as  allies  in  South 
Africa  and  Madagascar, fl^.  vocifer  and  H .vociferoides  respectively. 
All  these  eagles  may  be  distinguished  by  their  scaly  tara,  while 
the  group  next  to  be  treated  of  have  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the 

The  golden  or  mountain  eagle,  AquUa  chrysaettu,  is  the  sectHtd 


Fig.  a. — Mountain-Eagle. 

British  species.  Thisalso  formerly  inhabited  England,  and  anest, 
found  in  1668  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  is  well  described  by 
Willughby,  in  whose  rime  it  was  said  to  breed  also  in  the  Snowdon 
range.  It  seldom  if  ever  frequents  the  coast,  and  is  more  active 
on  the  wing  than  the  sea-eagle,  being  able  to  take  some  birds 
as  they  fiy,  but  a  large  part  of  its  sustenance  b  the  fiesh  of  animals 
that  die  a  natural  death.  Its  eyry  is  generally  placed  and  built 
like  that  of  the  other  British  species,'_but  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  As  already  stated,  the  wte  chosen  varies  greatly.  Oceauonally 
placed  in  a  niche  in  what  passes  for  a  perpendicular  clifi  to  which 
access  could  only  be  gained  bv  a  skilful  cragsman  wiih  a  topK,  tbe 
writer  has  known  a  neat  to  within  10  or  15  yds.  of  which  he  rode  on 
a  pony.     Two  beautiful   views  of  a  "  '  ... 

drawn  on  the  spot  by  Joseph  Wolf,  are 
and  a  fine  series  of  eggs  is  also  figure< 
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water  is  not  requisite.  The  eggs,  from  two  to  four  in  number, 
vary  from  a  pure  white  to  a  mottled,  and  often  highly  coloured, 
surface,  on  which  appear  different  shades  of  red  and  purple. 
The  adult  bird  (fig.  2)  is  of  a  rich  dark  brown,  with  the  elongated 
feathers  of  the  neck,  especially  on  the  nape,  light  tawny,  in  which 
imagination  sees  a  "  golden  "  hue,  and  the  tail  marbled  with 
brown  and  ashy-grey.  In  the  young  the  tail  is  white  at  the  base, 
and  the  neck  has  scarcely  any  tawny  tint.  The  golden  eagle 
does  not  occur  in  Iceland,  but  occupies  suitable  situations  over 
the  rest  of  the  Palaearctic  Region  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Nearctic — though  the  American  bird  has  been,  by  some, 
considered  a  distinct  species.  Domesticated,  it  has  many  times 
been  trained  to  take  prey  for  its  master  in  Europe,  and  to  this 
species  is  thought  to  belong  an  eagle  habitually  used  by  the 
Kirghiz  Tatars,  who  call  it  Bergui  or  Bearcoot,  for  the  capture 
of  antelopes,  foxes  and  wolves.  It  is  carried  hooded  on  horse- 
back or  on  a  perch  between  two  men,  and  released  when  the  quarry 
is  in  sight.  Such  a  bird,  when  well  trained,  is  valued,  says 
P.  S.  Pallas,  at  the  price  of  two  camels.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  more  than  one  kind  of  eagle  is  thus  used,  and  the 
services  of  A.  keliaca  (which  is  the  imperial  eagle  of  some 
writers')  and  of  A.  mogilnik — both  of  which  are  found  in 
central  Asia,  as  well  as  in  south-eastern  Europe — may  also  be 
employed. 

A  smaller  form  of  eagle,  which  has  usually  gone  under  the 
name  of  A.  naevia,  is  now  thought  by  the  best  authorities  to 
include  three  local  races,  or,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  species.  They 
inhabit  Europe,  North  Africa  and  western  Asia  to  India,  and  two 
examples  of  one  of  tbem — A.  dutiga,  the  form  which  is  somewhat 
plentiful  in  north-eastern  Germany — have  occurred  in  Cornwall. 
The  smallest  true  eagle  is  A.  pennata,  which  inhabits  southern 
Europe,  Africa  and  India.  Differing  from  other  eagles  of  their 
genus  by  its  wedge-shaped  tail,  though  otherwise  greatly  re- 
sembling them,  b  the  A  audax  of  Australia.  Lastly  may  be 
noticed  here  a  small  group  of  eagles,  characterized  by  their 
long  legs,  fonning  the  genus  Ntsaelus,  of  which  one  species, 
N.  fasciatus,  is  found  in  Europe.  (A.  N.) 

£A6LBHAWK,  a  borough  of  Bendigo  county,  Victoria, 
Australia,  105  m.  by  rail  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne  and  4  m.  from 
Bendigo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  steam  tramway.  Pop. 
(ipoi)  8r3o.  It  stands  on  the  Bendigo  gold-bearing  reef,  and  its 
mines  are  important. 

BAORE  (a  word  of  obscure  origin;  the  earliest  form  seems 
to  be  higre,  Latinized  as  kigra,  wtiich  William  of  Malmesbury 
gives  as  the  name  of  the  bore  in  the  Severn;  the  New  English 
Dictionary  rejects  the  usual  derivations  from  the  O.  Eng.  eagor 
or  iger,  which  is  seen  in  compounds  meaning  "  flood,"  and 
also  the  connexion  with  the  Norse  sea-god  Aegir),  a  tide  wave 
of  great  height  rushing  up  an  estuary  (see  Bore),  used  locally 
of  the  Humber  and  Trent. 

EAKINS,  THOMAS  (1844-  ),  American  portrait  and  figure 
painter,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  35tb  of  July  1844- 
A  pupil  of  J.  L.  G^r6me,  in  the  £cole  des  Beaux-Arts,  Paris,  and 
Also  of  L^n  Bonnat,  besides  working  in  the  studio  of  the  sculptor 
Dumont,  be  became  a  prolific  portrait  painter.  He  also  painted 
genre  pictures,  sending  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876,  the  "  Chess  Players,"  now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  A  large  canvas,  "  The  Surgical 
Clinic  of  Professor  Gross,"  owned  by  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  contains  many  life-sized  figures.  Eakins,  with 
his  pupil  Samuel  Murray  (b.  1870),  modelled  the  heroic 
"  Prophets  "  for  the  Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  and 
his  work  in  punting  has  a  decided  sculptural  quality.  He  was 
for  some  years  professor  of  anatomy  at  the  schoob  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia.  A  man  of  great 
inventiveness,  he  experimented  in  many  directions,  depicting 
on  canvas  modem  athletic  sports,  the  negro,  and  early  American 
life,  but  he  is  best  known  by  his  portraits.  He  received  awards 
at  the  Columbian  (1893),  Paris  (1900),  Pan-American  (1900), 
and  the  St  Louis  (1904),  Expo^tions;  and  won  the  Temple 

*  Which  species  may  have  been  the  traditional  emblem  of  Roman 
power,  and  the  AUi  Jomi,  is  very  uncertain. 


medal  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Proctor  prize  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 

EALING,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Ealing  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  to  London,  9  m.  W. 
of  St  Paul's  cathedral.  Pop.  (1891)  23,979;  ("Poi)  33,031. 
The  nucleus  of  the  town,  the  ancient  village,  lies  south  of  the 
highroad  to  Uxbridge,  west  of  the  open  EaUng  Common.  The 
place  is  wholly  residential.  At  St  Mary's  church,  almost  wholly 
rebuilt  c.  1870,  are  buried  John  Oldmixon,  the  historian  (d.  1742), 
and  Home  Tooke(d.t8ii).  Thechurchof  All  Saints  (1905)  com- 
memorates Spencer  Perceval,  prime  minister,  who  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812.  It  was  erected  under 
the  will  of  his  daughter  Frederica,  a  resident  of  Ealing.  Gurmers- 
bury  Park,  south  of  Ealing  Common,  is  a  handsome  Italian 
mansion.  Among  former  owners  of  the  property  was  Princess 
Amelia,  daughter  of  George  II.,  who  lived  here  from  1761  till 
her  death  in  1786.  The  name  of  Gunnersbury  is  said  to  be 
traceable  to  the  residence  here  of  Gunilda,  niece  of  King  Canute. 
The  manor  of  Eahng  early  belonged  to  the  see  of  London;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  and  its  history  is  obscure. 

EAR  (common  Teut.;  O.E.  iare,  Ger.  Okr,  Du.  oor,  akin  to 
Lat.  auris,  Gr.  oCs),  in  anatomy,  the  organ  of  hearing. 
The  human  ear  is  divided  into  three  parts — external,  middle 
and  internal.  The  external  ear  consists  of  the  pinna  and  the 
external  auditory  meatus.  The  pinna  is  composed  of  a  yeUow 
fibro-cartilaginous  framework  covered  by  skin,  and  has  an 
external  and  an  internal  or  cranial  surface.  Round  the  margin 
of  the  external  surface  in  its  upper  three  quarters  Is  a  rim  called 
the  helix  (fig.  i,  a),  in  which  is  often  seen  a  little  prominence 


Fig.  I.— The  Ear  as  aeen  in  Section. 

a.  Helix.  n.  External  auditory  meatus. 

b.  Antitra^us.  0,  Membrana  tympaoi. 

c.  Amihelix.  p,  Tympanum. 

d.  Concha.  1,  points  to  malleus. 

e.  Lobule.  2,  to  incus. 
/,  Mastoid  process.  3,  to  staoea. 
e,  Portio  dura.  4.  to  cocntea. 

A,  Styloid  process.  5,  6,  7,  the  three  semicircular 
k.  Internal  carotid  artery.  canals. 

;.  Eustachian  tube.  8  and  9,  facial  and  auditory 
m.  Tip  of  petrous  process.  nerves. 

known  as  Darwin's  tubercle,  representing  the  folded-over  apex 
of  a  prick-eared  ancestor.  Concentric  with  the  helix  and  nearer 
the  meatus  is  the  antihelix  (6),  which,  above,  divides  into  two 
limbs  to  enclose  the  triangular  fossa  of  the  antihelix.  Between 
the  helix  and  the  antihelix  is  the  fossa  of  the  helix.  In  front 
of  the  antihelix  is  the  deep  fossa  known  as  the  concha  (fig.  i,  d), 
and  from  the  anterior  part  of  this  the  meatus  passes  inward 
into  the  skull.  Overlapping  the  meatus  from  in  front  is  a  flap 
called  the  tragus,  and  below  and  behind  this  is  another  smaller 
flap,  the  antitragus.  The  lower  part  of  the  pinna  is  the  lobule 
(«),  which  contains  no  cartilage.  On  the  cranial  surface  of  the 
pinna  elevations  correspond  to  the  concha  and  to  the  fossae 
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of  the  helix  and  antihelix.  The  pinna  can  be  slightly  moved  by 
the  anterior,  superior  and  posterior  auricular  muscles,  and  in 
addition  to  these  there  are  four  small  intrinsic  muscles  on  the 
external  surface,  known  as  the  helicis  major  and  minor,  the 
tragicus  and  the  antitragicus,  and  two  on  the  internal  surface 
called  the  obliquus  and  transversus.  The  external  auditory 
meatus  (fig.  i,  n)  is  a  tube  running  at  first  forward  and  upward, 
then  a  little  backward  and  then  forward  and  slightly  downward; 
of  course  all  the  time  it  is  also  running  inward  until  the  tympanic 
membrane  is  reached.  The  tube  is  about  an  inch  long,  its  outer 
third  being  cartilaginous  and  its  inner  two-thirds  bony.  It  is 
lined  by  skin  in  its  whole  length,  the  sweat  glands  of  which  are 
modified  to  secrete  the  wax  or  cerumen. 

The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  (fig.  i,  ^)  is  a  small  cavity  in  the 
temporal  bone,  the  shape  of  which  may  perhaps  be  realized  by 
imagining  a  hock  bottle  subjected  to  lateral  pressure  in  such  a 
way  that  its  circular  section  becomes  triangular,  the  base  of  the 
triangle  being  above.  The  neck  of  the  bottle,  also  laterally 
compressed,  will  represent  the  Eustachian  tube  (fig.  i,  /),  which 
runs  forward,  inward  and  downward,  to  open  into  the  naso- 
pharynx, and  so  admits  air  into  the  tympanum.  The  bottom 
of  the  bottle  will  represent  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum, 
from  the  upper  part  of  which  an  opening  leads  backward  into 
the  mastoid  antrum  and  so  into  the  air-cells  of  the  mastoid 
process.  Lower  down  is  a  little  pyramid  which  transmits  the 
stapedius  muscle,  and  at  the  base  of  this  is  a  small  opening  known 
as  the  iter  chordae  posterius,  for  the  chorda  tympani  to  come 
through  from  the  facial  nerve.  The  roof  is  formed  by  a  very 
thin  plate  of  bone,  called  the  tegmen  tympani,  which  separates 
the  cavity  from  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  Below  the  roof 
the  upper  part  of  the  tympanum  is  somewhat  constricted  off 
from  the  rest,  and  to  this  part  the  term  ''  attic  "  is  often  applied. 
The  floor  is  a  mere  groove  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  external 
and  internal  walls.  The  outer  wall  is  largely  occupied  by  the 
tympanic  membrane  (fig.  i,  o)y  which  entirely  separates  the 
middle  ear  from  the  external  auditory  meatus;  it  is  circular, 
and  so  placed  that  it  slopes  from  above,  downward  and  inward, 
and  from  behind,  forward  and  inward.  Externally  it  is  lined 
by  skin,  internally  by  mucous  membrane,  while  between  the 
two  is  a  firm  fibrous  membrane,  convex  inward  about  its  centre 
to  form  the  umbo.  Just  in  front  of  the  membrane  on  the  outer 
wall  is  the  Glaserian  fissure  leading  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
close  to  this  is  the  canal  of  Huguier  for  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve.  The  inner  wall  shows  a  promontory  caused  by  the 
cochlea  and  grooved  by  the  tympanic  plexus  of  nerves;  above 
and  behind  it  is  the  fenestra  ovalis,  while  below  and  behind  the 
fenestra  rotunda  is  seen,  closed  by  a  membrane.  Curving  round, 
above  and  behind  the  promontory  and  fenestrae,  is  a  ridge 
caused  by  the  aqueductus  Fallopii  or  canal  for  the  facial  nerve. 
The  whole  tympanum  is  about  half  an  inch  from  before  backward, 
and  half  an  inch  high,  and  is  spanned  from  side  to  side  by  three 
small  bones,  of  which  the  malleus  (fig.  i,  i)  is  the  most  external. 
This  is  attached  by  its  handle  to  the  umbo  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane, while  its  head  lies  in  the  attic  and  articulates  posteriorly 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  next  bone  or  incus  (fig.  i,  ;^).  The 
long  process  of  the  incus  runs  downward  and  ends  in  a  little 
knob  called  the  os  orbiculare,  which  is  jointed  on  to  the  stapes 
or  stirrup  bone  (fig.  i,  J).  The  two  branches  of  the  stapes  are 
anterior  and  posterior,  while  the  footplate  fits  into  the  fenestra 
ovalis  and  is  bound  to  it  by  a  membrane.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  stapes  lies  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  long  process 
of  the  incus.  From  the  front  of  the  malleus  a  slender  process 
projects  forward  into  the  Glaserian  fissure,  while  from  the  back 
of  the  incus  the  posterior  process  is  directed  backward  and  is 
attached  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  t3rmpanum.  These  two 
processes  form  a  fulcrum  by  which  the  lever  action  of  the  malleus 
and  incus  is  brought  about,  so  that  when  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  is  pushed  in  by  the  membrane  the  head  moves  out; 
the  top  of  the  incus,  attached  to  it,  also  moves  out,  and  the  os 
orbiculare  moves  in,  and  so  the  stapes  is  pressed  into  the  fenestra 
ovalis.  The  stapedius  and  tensor  t3rmpanic  muscles,  the  latter 
of  which  enters  the  tympanum  in  a  canal  just  above  the 


Fig.  2. — Diagram  of  the  Mem- 
branous Labyrinth. 


Eustachian  tube  to  be  attached  to  the  malleus,  modify  the 
movements  of  the  ossicles. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tympanum  is  continuous 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  with  that  of  the  naso-pharynx, 
and  is  reflected  on  to  the  ossicles,  muscles  and  chorda  tympani 
nerve.  It  is  ciliated  except  where  it  covers  the  membrana 
tympani,  ossicles  and  promontory;  here  it  is  stratified. 

The  internal  ear  or  labyrinth  consists  of  a  bony  and  a  mem- 
branous part,  the  latter  of  which  is  contained  in  the  former. 
The  bony  labyrinth  is  composed  of  the  vestibule,  the  semi- 
ciroilar  canals  and  the  cochlea.  The  vestibule  lies  just  internal 
to  the  posterior  part  of  the  tympanum,  and  there  would  be  a 
communication  between  the  two,  through  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
were  it  not  that  the  foot- 
plate of  the  stapes  blocks  the 
way.  The  inner  wall  of  the 
vestibule  is  separated  from 
the  bottom  of  the  internal 
auditory  meatus  by  a  plate 
of  bone  pierced  by  many 
foramina  for  branches  of  the 
auditory  nerve  (fig.   i,  9), 

while  at  the  lower  part  is  the  

opening  of  the  aqueductus    DC,  Duct'us'^^hl^risV 
vestibuli,  by  means  of  which    dr.    Ductus  reuniens. 
a  communication  is  estab-    S,     Sacculus. 
lished    with    the    posterior    y»    Utriculus. 
cranial    fossa.      Posteriorly    ^c,  ^^r^lf'S^^"""^- 
the  three  semiarcular  canals  (After  Waldeyer.) 

open  into  the  vestibule;  of 

these  the  external  (fig.  i,  7)  has  two  independent  openings,  but 
the  superior  and  posterior  (fig.  i,  5  and  6)  join  together  at  one 
end  and  so  have  a  common  opening,  while  at  their  other  ends  they 
open  separately.  The  three  canals  have  therefore  five  openings 
into  the  vestibule  instead  of  six.  One  end  of  each  canal  is  dilated 
to  form  its  ampulla.  The  superior  semicircular  canal  is  vertical, 
and  the  two  pillars  of  its  arch  are  nearly  external  and  internal; 
the  external  canal  is  horizontal,  its  two  pillars  being  anterior  and 
posterior,  while  the  convexity  of  the  arch  of  the  posterior  canal 
is  backward  and  its  two  pillars  are  superior  and  inferior. 
Anteriorly  the  vestibule  leads  into  the 
cochlea  (fig.  i,  .^),  which  is  twisted  two 
and  a  half  times  round  a  central  pillar 
called  the  modiolus,  the  whole  cochlea 
forming  a  rounded  cone  something  like 
the  shell  of  a  snail  though  it  is  only 
about  5  mm.  from  base  to  apex.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  modiolus  is  a  horizontal 
plate  which  runs  round  it  from  base  to 
apex  like  a  spiral  staircase;  this  is 
known  as  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  it 
stretches  nearly  half-way  across  the  canal 
of  the  cochlea.  At  the  summit  it  ends 
in  a  little  hook  named  the  hamulus.  The 
modiolus  is  pierced  by  canals  which 
transmit  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve 
to  the  lamina  spiralis. 

The  membranous  labyrinth  lies  in  the 
bony  labyrinth,  but  does  not  fill  it;  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  fluid  called  peri- 
lymph, while  inside  the  membranous  nar  cells  covering  the 
labyrinth  is  the  endolymph.  In  the  bony  crista  acustica ;  p,  peri- 
vestibule  lie  two  membranous  bags,  pheral,  and  c,  central 
the  saccule  (fig  .  S)  in  front,  and  the  ^^^  nervate 
utncle  (fig.  2,  U)  behind;  each  of  these  (After  Rfidinger.) 
has  a  special  patch  or  macula  to  which 
twigs  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  supplied,  and  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  which  specialized  hair  ceils  are  found  (fig.  3,  ^). 

Attached  to  the  maculae  are  crystals  of  carbonate  of  Ume 
called  otoconia.  The  membranous  scsmidrcular  canals  are  very 
much  smaller  in  section  than  tbe  bony;  in  the  ampulla  of 
each  is  a  ridge,  the  crista  acustica,  which  is  covered  by  a  mucous 
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membrane  containing  sensory  hair  cells  like  those  in  the  maculae. 
AU  the  canals  open  into  the  utricle.     From  the  lower  part  of  the 
saccule  a  small  canal  called  the  ductus  eudolymphaticus  (fig.  3, 
dv)  runs  into  the  aqueductus  vestibuli;  it  is  soon  joined  by  a 
small  duct  from  the  utricle,  and  ends,  close  to  the  dura  mater  of 
the  posterior  fossa  of  the  cranium,  as  the  saccus  endolymphaticus, 
whichmayhave  minute  perforations  through  which  the  endolymph 
can  pass.     Anteriorly  the  saccule  com- 
municates    with     the     membranous 
cochlea  or  scala   media   by   a  short 
ductus  reuniens  (fig.  3,  dr).    A  sec- 
tion throuj^  each  turn  of  the  cochlea 
shows  the  bony  lamina  spiralis,  already  tin 
noticed,     which     is    continued    right 
across  the  canal  by  the  basilar  mem- 
brane (fig.  4,   bm),   thus  cutting  the 
canal  into  an  upper  and  lower  half  and 
connected  with  the  outer  wall  by  the     ^ 
strong    spiral    ligament    (fig.    4,    si).      £ 
Near    the    free    end    of    the    lamina     £ 
spiralis  another  membrane  called  the     1 
membrane  of  Reissner  (fig.  4,  wR)  is     1 
attached,     and    runs    outward    and     n 
upward   to  the  outer  wall,  taking  a     "g 
triangular  sUce  out  of  the  upper  half     M 
of  the  section.     There  are  now  three 
canals  seen  in  section,  the  upper  of 
which  is  the  scala  vestibuli  (fig.  4, 

SV),  the  middle  and  outer  the  scala  media,  ductus  coch- 
leaiis  or  true  membranous  cochlea  (fig.  4,  DC),  while  the  lower 
b  the  scala  tympani  (fig.  4,  ST).  The  scala  vestibuli  and  scala 
tympani  communicate  at  the  apei  of  the  cochlea  by  an  opening 
known  as  the  helicotrema,  so  that  the  perilymph  can  here  pass 
from  one  canal  to  the  other.    At  the  base  of  the  cochlea  the 


at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  it  ends  in  a  blind  extremity  of  consider 
able  morphological  interest  called  the  lagena. 

The  scala  media  contains  the  essential  organ  of  hearing  or 
organ  of  Corti  (fig.  4,  oc),  which  lies  upon  the  inner  part  of  the 
basilar  membrane;  it  consists  of  a  tunnel  bounded  on  each  side 
of  the  iimer  and  outer  rods  of  Corti;  on  each  side  of  these  are 
the  inner  and  outer  hair  cells,  between  the  latter  of  which  are 
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Fig.  4. — Transverse  Section  through  the  Tube  of  the  Cochlea. 


bm.  Basilar  membrane. 
Crista  spiralis. 

Spiral  ligament. 
,   Spiral  ganglion  o[  auditory 

.  Organ  of  Corti. 


Modiolus. 
O,     Outer  wall  of  cochlea. 
SV,  Scala  vestibuli. 
ST,  Scala  tympani. 
DC,  Ductus  cochlearis. 
mR,  Membrane  of  Reissner. 

perilymph  in  the  scala  vestibuli  is  continuous  with  that  in  the 
vestibule,  but  that  in  the  scala  tympani  bathes  the  inner  surface 
of  the  membrane  stretched  across  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  also 
communicates  with  the  subarachnoid  space  through  the  aque- 
ductus cochleae,  which  opens  into  the  posterior  cranial  fossa. 
The  scala  media  containing  endolymph  communicates,  as  has 
been  shown,  with  the  saccule  through  the  canalis  reuniens,  while. 
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Fig.  S.— Transverse  Section  of  Corti'a  Organ  from  the  Central  Coil  of  Cochlea  (Retzius). 

found  the  supporting  cells  of  Deiters.  Most  enternally  are  the 
large  cells  of  Hensen.  A  delicate  membrane  called  the  lamina 
reticularis  covers  the  top  of  all  these,  and  is  pierced  by  the  hairs 
of  the  hair  cells,  while  above  this  is  the  loose  membrana  tectoria 
attached  to  the  periosteum  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  near  its  tip, 
internally,  and  possibly  to  some  of  Deiter's  cells  externally.  The 
cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  enters  the  lamina  spirah's, 
where  a  spiral  ganglion  (fig.  4,  jj)  is  developed  on  it;  after  this 
it  is  distributed  to  the  inner  and  outer  hair  cells. 

For  further  details  tee  Text-Book  of  Anatomy,  edited  by  D.  J. 
Cunningham  (Edinbui^h,  1906);  Quain's  EUmenIs  of  Anatomy 
(London,  1893);  Gray's  Anatomy  (London,  1905);  A  Treatise  on 
Anatomy,  edited  by  H.  Morris  (London,  1902);  A  Text-Book  of 
Human  Anatomy,  by  A.  Macalister  (London,  1889). 

Embryoiogy.—^The  piima  is  formed  from  six  tubercles  which 
appear  round  the  dorsal  end  of  the  hyomandibular  deft  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  pouch.  Those  for  the  tragus  and  anterior 
part  of  the  helix  belong  to  the  first  or  mandibular  arch,  while 
those  for  the  antitragus,  antihelis  and  lobule  come  from  the 
second  or  hyoid  arch.  liie  tubercle  for  the  helix  is  dorsal  to  the 
endof  thecleftwherethetwoarchesjoin.  The  external  auditory 
meatus,  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  are  remains  of  the 
hyomandibular  cleft,  the  membrana  tympani  being  a  remnant 
of  the  cleft  membrane  and  therefore  Ikied  by  ectoderm  outside 
and  entoderm  inside.  The  origin  of  the  ossicles  is  very  doubtful. 
H.  Gadow's  view,  which  is  one  of  the  latest,  is  that  all  three  are 
derived  from  the  hyomandibular  plate  which  connects  the  dorsal 
ends  of  the  hyoid  and  mandibular  bars  (Aaatomiscker  Aiueiger, 
Bd.  xix.,  1901,  p.  396).  Other  papers  which  should  be  consulted 
are  those  of  £.  Gaupp,  Anatom.  HejU,  Ergebnisse,  Bd.  8,  189S, 
p.  991,  and  J.  A,  Hammar,  Archivf.  mikr.  Anal,  lix.,  1903.  These 
papers  will  give  a  clue  to  the  immense  literature  of  the  subject. 
The  internal  ear  first  appears  as  a  pit  from  the  cephalic 
ectoderm,  the  mouth  of  which  in  Man  and  other  mammals  closes 
up,  so  that  a  pear-shaped  cavity  is  left.  The  stalk  of  the  pear 
which  is  nearest  the  point  of  invagination  is  called  the  recessua 
labyrinthi,  and  this,  after  losing  its  connexion  with  the  surface 
of  the  embryo,  grows  backward  toward  the  posterior  cranial 
fossa  and  becomes  the  ductus  endolymphaticus.  The  lower  part 
of  the  vesicle  grows  forward  and  becomes  the  cochlea,  while  from 
the  upper  part  three  hollow  circular  plates  grow  out,  the  central 
parts  of  which  disappear,  leaving  the  margin  as  the  semicircu- 
lar canals.  Subsequently  constrictions  appear  in  the  vesicle 
marking  off  the  saccule  and  utricle.     From  the  surrounding 
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mesoderm    the    petrous    bone  is   formed   by  a   process   of 
chondrification  and  ossification. 

See  W.  His,  Junr.,  Archiv  f.  Anai,  und  Phys.,  1889,  supplement, 
p.  I ;  also  Streeter,  Am,  Joum,  of  Anat.  vi.,  1907. 

Comparaiive  Anatomy. — ^The  ectodermal  inpushing  of  the 
internal  ear  has  probably  a  common  origin  with  the  organs  of 
the  lateral  line  of  fish.  In  the  lower  forms  the  ductus  endolym- 
phaticus  retains  its  communication  with  the  exterior  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  head,  and  in  some  Elasmobranchs  the  opening  is 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of  particles  of  sand  into  the 
saccule.  It  is  probable  that  this  duct  is  the  same  which,  taking 
a  different  direction  and  losing  its  conmiunication  with  the  skin, 
abuts  on  the  posterior  cranial  fossa  of  higher  forms  (see  Rudolf 
Krause, ''  Die  Entwickelung  des  Aq.  vestibuli  seu  d.  Endelym- 
phaticus/'  Anat.  Anzeiger,  Bd.  xix.,  1901,  p.  49).  In  certain 
Teleostean  fishes  the  swim  bladder  forms  a  secondary  communica- 
tion with  the  internal  ear  by  means  of  special  ossicles  (see  G. 
Ridewood,  Joum.  Anat.  6*  Phys.  vol.  xxvi.).  Among  the 
Cyclostomata  the  external  semicircular  canals  are  wanting; 
Petromyzon  has  the  superior  and  posterior  only,  while  in  Myxine 
these  two  appear  to  be  fused  so  that  only  one  is  seen.  In  higher 
types  the  three  canals  are  constant.  Concretions  of  carbonate  of 
lime  are  present  in  the  internal  ears  of  almost  all  vertebrates; 
when  these  are  very  small  they  are  called  otoconia,  but  when,  as 
in  most  of  the  teleostean  fishes,  they  form  huge  concretions,  they 
are  spoken  of  as  otoliths.  One  shark,  Squatina,  has  sand  instead 
of  otoconia  (C.  Stewart,  Journ.  Linn.  Society,  xxix.  409).  The 
utricle,  saccule,  semicircular  canals,  ductus  endolymphaticus 
and  a  short  lagena  are  the  only  parts  of  the  ear  present  in 
fish. 

The  Amphibia  have  an  important  sensory  area  at  the  base  of 
the  lagena  known  as  the  macula  acustica  basilaris,  which  is 
probably  the  first  rudiment  of  a  true  cochlea.  The  ductus 
endolymphaticus  has  lost  its  communication  with  the  skin,  but 
it  is  frequently  prolonged  into  the  skull  and  along  the  spinal 
canal,  from  which  it  protrudes,  through  the  intervertebral 
foramina,  bulging  into  the  coelom.  This  is  the  case  in  the  com- 
mon frog  (A.  Coggi,  Anat.  Anz.  5.  Jahrg.,  1890,  p.  177).  In  this 
class  the  tympanum  and  Eustachian  tube  are  first  developed; 
the  membrana  tympani  lies  flush  with  the  skin  of  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  the  soimd-waves  are  transmitted  from  it  to  the  internal 
ear  by  a  single  bony  rod — the  columella. 

In  the  Reptilia  the  internal  ear  passes  through  a  great  range 
of  development.  In  the  Chelonia  and  Ophidia  the  cochlea  is  as 
rudimentary  as  in  the  Amphibia,  but  in  the  higher  forms 
(Crocodilia)  there  is  a  lengthened  and  slightly  twisted  cochlea, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  lagena  forms  a  minute  terminal  appen- 
dage. At  the  same  time  indications  of  the  scalae  tympani  and 
vestibuli  appear.  As  in  the  Amphibia  the  ductus  endolymphati- 
cus sometimes  extends  into  the  cranial  cavity  and  on  into  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Snakes  have  no  tympanic  membrane.  In  the 
birds  the  cochlea  resembles  that  of  the  crocodiles,  but  the  posterior 
semicircular  canal  is  above  the  superior  where  they  join  one 
another.  In  certain  lizards  and  birds  (owls)  a  small  fold  of  skin 
represents  the  first  appearance  of  an  external  ear.  In  the 
monotremes  the  internal  ear  is  reptilian  in  its  arrangement, 
but  above  them  the  mammals  always  have  a  spirally  twisted 
cochlea,  the  number  of  turns  varying  from  one  and  a  half  in  the 
Cetacea  to  nearly  five  in  the  rodent  Codogenys.  The  lagena  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  vestige.  The  organ  of  Corti  is  peculiar  to 
mammals,  and  the  single  columella  of  the  middle  ear  is  replaced 
by  the  three  ossicles  already  described  in  Man  (see  Alban  Doran, 
'*  Morphology  of  the  Mammalian  Ossicula  auditus,"  Proc.  Linn, 
Soc.f  1876-1877,  xiii.  185;  also  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  2nd  Ser.  Zool. 
i.  371).  In  some  mammals,  especially  Carnivora,  the  middle 
ear  is  enlarged  to  form  the  tympanic  bulla,  but  the  mastoid  cells 
are  peculiar  to  Man. 

For  further  details  see  G.  Retzius,  Daj  Gehororgan  der  Wirhd- 
ihiere  (Stockholm,  1881-1884);  Catalogue  of  .the  Museum  of  the  R. 
College  of  Surgeons — Physiological  Series,  vol.  iii.  (London,  1906) ; 
R.  Wiedersbeun's  Vergfeichende  Anatomie  der  Wirbeltiere  (Jena, 
1902),  (F.  G.P.) 


Diseases  of  the  Ear 

Modem  scientific  aural  surgery  and  medicine  (commonly 
known  as  Otology)  dates  from  the  time  of  Sir  William  Wilde 
of  Dublin  (1843),  whose  work  marked  a  great  advance  in  the 
application  of  anatomical,  physiological  and  therapeutical 
knowledge  to  the  study  of  this  organ.  Less  noticeable  con>. 
tributions  to  the  subject  had  not  long  before  been  made  by 
Saimders  (1827),  Kramer  (1833),  Pilcher  (1841)  and  Yearsley 
(1841).  The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  otology 
was  the  publication  of  J.  Toynbee's  book  in  i860  containing 
his  valuable  anatomical  and  pathological  observations.  Von 
Troltsch  of  Wiirzburg,  following  on  the  lines  of  Wilde  and 
Toynbee,  produced  two  well-known  works  in  1861  and  i86a, 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  study  in  Germany.  In  that  country 
and  in  Austria  he  was  followed  by  Hermann  Schwartze,  Politzer, 
Gruber,  Weber-Liel,  Riidinger,  Moos  and  numerous  others. 
France  produced  Itard,  de  la  Charridre,  Menidre,  Loewenberg 
and  Bonnafont;  and  Belgium,  Charles  Delstanche,  father  and 
son.  In  Great  Britain  the  work  was  carried  on  by  James  Hinton 
(1874),  Peter  Allen  (1871),  Patterson  Casseils  and  Sir  William 
Dalby.  In  America  we  may  count  among  the  early  otologists 
Edward  H.  Clarke  (1858),  D.  B.  St  John  Roosa,  H.  Knapp^ 
Clarence  J.  Blake,  Albert  H.  Buck  and  Charles  Bximett.  Other 
workers  all  over  the  world  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Various  Diseases  and  Injuries. — Diseases  of  the  ear  may  affect 
any  of  the  three  divisions,  the  external,  middle  or  internal  ear. 
The  commoner  affections  of  the  auricle  are  eczema,  various 
tumours  (simple  and  malignant),  and  serous  and  sebaceous 
cysts.  Haematoma  auris  (othaematoma),  or  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  auricle,  is  often  due  to  injury,  but  may  occur 
spontaneously,  especially  in  insane  persons.  The  chief  diseases 
of  the  eoUernal  auditory  canal  are  as  follows: — impacted  cerumen 
(or  wax),  circiunscribed  (or  furuncular)  inflammation,  diffuse 
inflammation,  strictures  due  to  inflammatory  affections,  bony 
growths,  fungi  (otomycosis),  malignant  disease,  caries  and 
necrosis,  and  foreign  bodies. 

Diseases  of  the  middle  ear  fall  into  two  categories,  suppurative 
and  non-suppurative  {i.e.  with  and  without  the  formation  of  pus). 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  either  acute  or 
chronic,  and  is  in  either  case  accompanied  by  perforation  of  the 
drum  head  and  discharge  from  the  ear.  The  chief  importance 
of  these  affections,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  of  pain,  deafness, 
discharge,  &c.,  is  the  serious  complications  which  may  ensue 
from  their  neglect,  viz.  aural  polypi,  caries  and  necrosis  of  the 
bone,  affections  of  the  mastoid  process,  including  the  mastoid 
antrum,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  still  more  serious 
intracranial  and  vascular  infective  diseases,  such  as  abscess  in 
the  brain  (cerebrum  or  cerebellum),  meningitis,  with  subdural 
and  extradural  abscesses,  septic  thrombosis  of  the  sigmoid  and 
other  venous  sinuses,  and  pyaemia.  It  is  owing  to  the  possi- 
bility of  these  complications  that  life  insurance  companies  usually, 
and  rightly,  inquire  as  to  the  presence  of  ear  discharge  before 
accepting  a  life.  Patterson  Casseils  of  Glasgow  urged  this  special 
point  as  long  ago  as  1877.  Acute  suppurative  disease  of  the 
middle  ear  is  often  due  to  the  exanthemata,  scarlatina,  measles 
and  smallpox,  and  to  bathing  and  diving.  It  may  also  be  caused 
by  influenza,  diphtheria  and  pulmonary  phthisis. 

Non-suppurative  disease  of  the  middle  ear  may  be  acute  or 
chronic.  In  the  acute  form  the  inflammation  is  less  violent  than 
in  the  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  and  is  rarely  accom- 
panied by  perforation.  Chronic  non-suppurative  inflammation 
may  be  divided  into  the  moist  form,  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
improved  by  inflation  of  the  tympanum  through  the  Eustachian 
tube,  and  the  dry  form  (including  sclerosis),  which  is  more  in- 
tractable and  in  which  this  procedure  has  little  or  no  beneficial 
effect.  Diseases  of  the  internal  ear  may  be  primary  or  secondary 
to  an  affection  of  the  tympanum  or  to  intracranial  disease. 

Injuries  to  any  part  of  the  ear  may  occur,  among  the  commoner 
being  injuries  to  the  auricle,  rupture  of  the  drum  head  (from 
explosions,  blows  on  the  ear  or  the  introduction  of  sharp  bodies 
into  the  ear  canal) ,  and  injuries  from  fractured  skull.     Congenital 
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malformations  of  the  ear  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
auricle  and  external  canal. 

Methods  of  ExamitKUion. — The  methods  of  examining  the  ear 
are  roughly  threefold: — (i)  Testing  the  hearing  with  watch, 
voice  and  tuning-fork.  The  latter  is  especially  used  to  distinguish 
between  disease  of  the  middle  ear  (conducting  apparatus)  and 
that  of  the  internal  ear  (perceptive  apparatus).  Our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  has  been  brought  to  its  present  state  by  the  labours 
of  many  observers,  notably  Weber,  Rinne,  Schwabach,  Lucae 
and  Gell^.  (2)  Examination  of  the  canal  and  drum-head  with 
speculum  and  reflector,  introduced  by  Kramer,  Wilde  and  von 
Troltsch.  (3)  Examination  of  the  drum-cavity  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  by  the  various  methods  of  inflation. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms  of  ear  diseases  are  deafness, 
noises  in  the  ear  (tinnitus  aurium),  giddiness,  pain  and  discharge. 
Deafness  (or  other  disturbance  of  hearing)  and  noises  may  occur 
from  disease  in  almost  any  part  of  the  ear.  Purulent  discharge 
usually  comes  from  the  middle  ear.  Giddiness  is  more  commonly 
associated  with  aftections  of  the  internal  ear. 

Treatment. — Ear  diseases  are  treated  on  ordinary  surgical  and 
medical  lines,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  anatomical  and  physio- 
logical peculiarities  of  this  organ  of  sense,  and  especially  to  its 
close  relationship,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  cranium  and  its  contents.  The  chief 
advance  in  aural  surgery  in  recent  years  has  been  in  the  surgery 
of  the  mastoid  process  and  antrum.  The  pioneers  of  this  work 
were  H.  Schwartze  of  Halle,  and  Stacke  of  Erfiirt,  who  have  been 
followed  by  a  host  of  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This 
development  led  to  increased  attention  being  paid  to  the  intra- 
cranial complications  of  suppurative  ear  disease,  in  the  treatment 
of  which  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years. 

Efects  of  Diseases  of  the  Nose  on  the  Ear.— The  influence  of 
diseases  of  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  on  ear  diseases  was  brought 
out  by  Loewenberg  of  Paris,  Voltolini  of  Breslau,  and  especially 
by  Wilhelm  Meyer  of  Copenhagen,  the  discoverer  of  adenoid 
vegetations  of  the  naso-pharynx  ("  adenoids  "),  who  recognized 
the  great  importance  of  this  disease  and  gave  an  inimitable 
account  of  it  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London,  1870,  and  the  ArchivfUr  OhrenheUkunde,  1873. 
Adenoid  vegetations,  which  consist  of  an  abnormal  enlargement 
of  Luschka's  tonsil  in  the  vault  of  the  pharjmx,  frequently  give 
rise  to  ear  disease  in  children,  and,  if  not  attended  to,  lay  the 
foundation  of  nasal  and  ear  troubles  in  after  life.  They  are  often 
associated  with  enlargement  of  the  faucial  tonsils. 

Journals. — In  1864  the  ArchivfUr  Ohrenheilkunde  was  started  by 
Politzer  and  Schwartze,  and,  in  1867,  the  Monatsschrift  fiir  Ohren- 
heilkunde (a  monthly  publication)  was  founded  by  Voltolini,  Gruber, 
Weber-Liel  and  Ruainger.  Appearing  first  as  the  Archives  of 
Ophthalmology  and  Otology,  simultaneously  in  English  and  German, 
in  1869,  the  Archives  of  Otology  became  a  separate  publication  under 
the  editorship  of  Knapp,  Moos  and  Roosa  m  1879.  Amongst  other 
journals  now  existing  are  Annates  des  maladies  de  VoretUe  el  du 
larynx  (Paris),  Journal  of  Laryngology  (London),  Centralblatt  fiir 
Ohrenheilkunde  (Leipzig),  &c. 

Societies. — ^The  earliest  society  formed  was  the  American  Oto- 
logical  Society  (1868),  which  held  annual  meetings  and  published 
yearly  transactions.  Flourishing  societies  for  the  study  of  otology 
(sometimes  combined  with  laryngology)  exist  in  almost  all  civilized 
countries,  and  they  usually  publish  transactions  consisting  of  original 
papers  and  cases.  The  Otological  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  founded  in  1900. 

International  Congresses. — International  Otoloeical  congresses 
have  been  held  at  intervals  of  about  four  years  at  New  York,  Milan, 
Basel,  Brussels,  Florence,  London  and  Bordeaux  (1904).  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congresses  appear  as  substantial  volumes. 

Hospitals. — ^The  earliest  record  of  a  public  institution  for  the 
treatment  of  ear  diseases  is  a  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
and  Ear  in  London,  started  by  Saunders  and  Cooper,  which  existed 
in  1804;  the  aural  part,  however,  was  soon  closed,  so  that  the  actual 
oldest  institution  appears  to  be  the  Royal  Ear  Hospital,  London, 
which  was  founded  by  Curtis  in  18 16.  Four  years  later  there  was 
started  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  At  the  present  time 
in  every  large  town  of  Europe  and  America  ear  diseases  are  treated 
either  in  separate  departments  of  general  hospitals  or  in  institutions 
especially  devoted  to  the  purpose. 

For  a  nistory  of  otology  from  the  earliest  times  refer  to  A  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  by  D.  B.  St  John  Roosa,  M.D., 
LL.D.  (6th  edition,  New  York,  1885),  and  for  a  general  account  of 


the  present  state  of  otological  science  to  A  Text-Book  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Ear  for  Students  and  Practitioners,  by  Professor  Dr  Adam 
Politzer,  transl.  by  Milton  J.  Ballin,  Ph.B.,  M.D.,  and  Clarence  J. 
Heller,  M.D.  (4th  edition,  London,  1902).  (E.  C.  B.*) 

EARL,  a  title  and  rank  of  nobility  (corresponding  to  Lat. 
comes;  Fr.  comte),  now  the  third  in  order  of  the  British  peerage, 
and  accordingly  intervening  between  marquess  and  viscount. 
Earl,  however,  is  the  oldest  title  and  rank  of  English  nobles, 
and  was  the  highest  until  the  year  1337,  when  the  Black  Prince 
was  created  duke  of  Cornwall  by  Edward  III. 

The  nature  of  a  modem  earldom  is  readily  understood,  since 
it  is  a  rank  and  dignity  of  nobility  which,  while  it  confers  no 
official  power  or  authority,  is  inalienable,  indivisible,  and  descends 
in  regular  succession  to  all  the  heirs  under  the  limitation  in  the 
grant  until,  on  their  failure,  it  becomes  extinct. 

The  title  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  first  appears  in  England 
under  Canute  as  jcu^l,  which  was  englished  as  eorl.  Like  the 
ealdorman),  whose  place  he  took,  the  eorl  was  a  great  royal  officer, 
who  might  besetover  several coimties,  but  who  presided  separately 
in  the  county  court  of  each  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Although  there  were  counts  in  Normandy  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  they  differed  in  character  from  the  English  earls, 
and  the  earPs  position  appears  to  have  been  but  slightly  modified 
by  the  Conquest.  He  was  still  generally  entitled  to  the  *'  third 
penny  "  of  the  county,  but  his  office  tended,  under  Norman 
influence,  to  become  an  hereditary  dignity  and  his  sphere  was 
restricted  by  the  Conqueror  to  a  single  county.  The  right  to 
the  ''  third  penny  "  is  a  question  of  some  obscurity,  but  its 
possession  seems  to  have  been  deemed  the  distinctive  mark  of 
an  earl,  while  the  girding  with  '^  the  sword  of  the  county  ** 
formed  the  essential  feature  in  his  creation  or  investiture,  as  it 
continued  to  do  for  centuries  later.  The  fact  that  every  earl 
was  the  earl  of  a  particular  county  has  been  much  obscured 
by  the  loose  usage  of  early  times,  when  the  style  adopted  was 
sometimes  that  of  the  noble's  surname  {e.g.  the  Earls  Ferrers), 
sometimes  that  of  his  chief  seat  {e.g.  the  E^rls  of  Arundel),  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  county.  Palatine  earldoms,  or  palatinates, 
were  those  which  possessed  regalia,  i.e.  special  privileges  delegated 
by  the  crown.  The  two  great  examples,  which  dated  from 
Norman  times,  were  Chester  and  Durham,  where  the  earl  and 
the  bishop  respectively  had  their  own  courts  and  jurisdiction, 
and  were  almost  petty  sovereigns. 

The  earliest  known  charter  creating  an  earl  is  that  by  which 
Stephen  bestowed  on  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  in  or  about  1 140, 
the  earldom  of  Essex  as  an  hereditary  dignity.  Several  other 
creations  by  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud  followed  in  quick 
succession.  From  at  least  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  earl 
had  a  double  character;  he  was  one  of  the  ''  barons,''  or  tenants 
in  chief,  in  virtue  of  the  fief  he  held  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  an 
earl  in  virtue  of  his  ''  belting  "  (with  the  sword)  and  his  '*  third 
penny  "  of  the  county.  His  fief  would  descend  to  the  heirs  of 
his  body;  and  the  earliest  charters  creating  earldoms  were 
granted  with  the  same  ''  limitation."  The  dignity  might  thus 
descend  to  a  woman,  and,  in  that  case,  like  the  territorial  fief, 
it  would  be  held  by  her  husband,  who  might  be  summoned  to 
parliament  in  right  of  it.  The  earldom  of  Warwick  thus  passed 
through  several  families  till  it  was  finally  obtained,  in  1449, 
by  the  Kingmaker,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  former 
earls.  But  in  the  case  of  '*  co-heiresses  "  (more  daughters  than 
one),  the  king  determined  which,  if  any,  should  inherit  the 
dignity. 

The  14th  century  saw  some  changes  introduced.  The  earldom 
of  March,  created  in  1328,  was  the  first  that  was  not  named 
from  a  county  or  its  capital  town.  Under  Edward  III.  also  an 
idea  appears  to  have  arisen  that  earldoms  were  connected  with 
the  tenure  of  lands,  and  in  1337  several  fresh  ones  were  created 
and  large  grants  of  lands  made  for  their  support.  The  first 
earldom  granted  with  limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  grantee's 
body  was  that  of  Nottingham  in  1383.  Another  innovation 
was  the  grant  of  the  first  earldom  for  life  only  in  1377.  The 
girding  with  the  sword  was  the  only  observance  at  a  creation  till 
I  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the  imposition  of  the  cap 
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of  dignity  and  a  cirdet  of  gold  was  added.  Under  James  I.  the 
patent  of  creation  was  declared  to  be  sufficient  without  any 
ceremony.  An  earl's  robe  of  estate  has  three  bars  of  ermine, 
but  possibly  it  had  originally  four. 

Something  should  be  said  of  anomalous  earldoms  with  Norman 
or  Scottish  styles.  The  Norman  styles  originated  either  under 
the  Norman  kings  or  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Normandy 
by  the  house  of  Lancaster.  To  the  former  period  belonged 
that  of  Aumale,  which  successive  fresh  creations^  under  the 
Latinized  form  "  Albemarle  "  have  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day  (see  Albemarle,  Earls  and  Dukes  op).  The  so-called 
earls  of  Eu  and  of  Mortain,  in  that  period,  were  really  holders 
of  Norman  comUs.  Henry  V.  and  his  son  created  five  or  six, 
it  is  said,  but  really  seven  at  least,  Norman  countships  or 
earldoms,  of  which  Harcourt  (1418),  Perche  (i4i9)>  Dreux  (1427) 
and  Mortain  (?  1430)  were  bestowed  on  English  nobles,  Eu  (1419), 
and  Tankerville  (1419)  on  English  commoners,  and  Longueville 
(1419)  on  a  foreigner,  Gaston  de  Foix.  Of  these  the  earldom  of 
''  Eu ''  was  assumed  by  the  earls  of  Essex  till  the  death  of  Robert, 
the  parliament's  general  (1646),  while  the  title  of  Tankerville 
still  survives  under  a  modem  creation  (17 14).  An  anomalous 
royal  licence  of  166 1  permitted  the  earl  of  Bath  to  use  the  title  of 
earl  of  Corbeil  by  alleged  hereditary  right.  Of  Scottish  earldoms 
recognized  in  the  English  parliament  the  most  remarkable  case  is 
that  of  the  Lords  Umfraville,  who  were  summoned  for  three  gene- 
rations ( 1 297-1380),  as  earls  of  Angus;  Henry,  Lord  Beaumont, 
also  was  summoned  as  earl  of  Buchan  from  1334  to  1339. 

The  earldom  of  Chester  is  granted  to  the  princes  of  Wales  on 
their  creation,  and  the  Scottish  earldom  of  Carrick  is  held  by 
the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign  under  act  of  parliament. 

The  premier  earldom  is  that  of  Arundel  (^.v.),  but  as  this 
is  at  present  united  with  the  dukedom  of  Norioik,  the  oldest 
earldom  not  merged  in  a  higher  title  is  that  of  Shrewsbury  (1442), 
the  next  in  seniority  being  Derby  (1485),  and  Huntingdon  (1529). 
These  three  have  been  known  as  "  the  catskin  earls,"  a  term  of 
uncertain  origin.  The  ancient  earldom  of  Wiltshire  (1397)  was 
unsuccessfully  claimed  in  1869  by  Mr  Scrope  of  Danby,  and  that 
of  Norfolk  (131 2),  in  1906,  by  Lord  Mowbray  and  Stourton. 

The  premier  earldom  of  Scotland  as  recognized  by  the  Union 
Roll  (1707),  is  that  of  Crawford,  held  by  the  Lindsa3rs  since  its 
creation  in  1398;  but  it  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  "  seven  earl- 
doms." The  Decreet  of  Ranking  (1606)  appears  to  have  recog- 
nized the  earldom  of  Sutherland  as  the  most  ancient  in  virtue 
of  a  charter  of  1347,  but  the  House  of  Lords'  decision  of  1771 
recognized  it  as  having  descended  from  at  least  the  year  1275, 
and  it  may  be  as  old  as  1228.  It  is  at  present  united  with  the 
dukedom  of  Sutherland.  The  original  '^  seven  earldoms  "  (of 
which  it  was  one)  represented  seven  provinces,  each  of  which 
was  under  a  "  marmaer"  This  Celtic  title  was  rendered  "  jarl  " 
by  the  Norsemen,  and  under  Alexander  I.  (c,  11 15)  began  to  be 
replaced  by  earl  (comes)  ^  owing  to  Anglo-Norman  influence, 
which  also  tended  to  make  these  earldoms  less  official  and  more 
feudal. 

In  Ireland  the  duke  of  Leinster  is,  as  earl  of  Kildare,  premier 
earl  as  well  as  premier  duke. 

An  earl  is  "  Right  Honourable,"  and  is  styled  "  My  Lord." 
His  eldest  son  bears  his  father's  '^  second  title,"  and  therefore, 
that  second  title  being  in  most  cases  a  viscounty,  he  generally 
is  styled  "  Viscount  ";  where,  as  with  Devon  and  Huntingdon, 
there  is  no  second  title,  one  may  be  assumed  for  convenience; 
under  all  circumstances,  however,  the  eldest  son  of  an  earl  takes 
precedence  immediately  after  the  viscounts.  The  younger  sons 
of  earls  are  "  Honourable,"  but  all  their  daughters  are  "  Ladies." 
In  formal  documents  and  instruments,  the  sovereign,  when 
addressing  or  making  mention  of  any  peer  of  the  degree  of  an 
earl,  usually  designates  him  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousin," — 
a  form  of  appellation  first  adopted  by  Henry  IV.,  who  either 
by  descent  or  alliance  was  actually  related  to  every  earl  and 
duke  in  the  realm.  The  wife  of  an  earl  is  a  countess;  she  is 
"  Right  Honourable,"  and  is  styled  "  My  Lady."  For  the  earPs 
coronet  see  Crown  and  Coronet. 

See  Lord's  Reports  on  the  Dignity  of  a  Peer;  Pike's  Constitutional 


History  of  the  House  of  Lords;  Selden's  Titles  of  Honour;  G.  E. 
C(okayne)'s  Complete  Peerage;  Round's  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville. 

(J.  H.  R,) 

EARLE,  JOHN  (c.  1601-1665),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
York  about  1601.  He  matriculated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
but  migrated  to  Merton,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In 
163 1  he  was  proctor  and  also  chaplain  to  Philip,  earl  of  Pembroke, 
then  chancellor  of  the  university,  who  presented  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Bishopston  in  Wiltshire.  His  fame  spread,  and  in 
1 64 1  he  was  appointed  chaplain  and  tutor  to  Prince  Charles. 
In  1643  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, but  his  sympathies  with  the  king  and  with  the  Anglican 
Church  were  so  strong  that  he  declined  to  sit.  Early  in  1643  he 
was  chosen  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  but  of  this 
preferment  he  was  soon  deprived  as  a  *'  malignant."  After 
Cromwell's  great  victory  at  Worcester,  Earle  went  abroad,  and 
was  named  clerk  of  the  closet  and  chaplain  to  Charles  II.  He 
spent  a  year  at  Antwerp  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Walton's  friend, 
George  Morley,  who  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Winchester. 
He  next  joined  the  duke  of  York  (James  II.)  at  Paris,  returning 
to  England  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  at  once  appointed  dean 
of  Westminster,  and  in  1661  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
revising  the  liturgy.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Richard 
Baxter.  In  November  1662  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  was  translated,  ten  months  later,  to  the  see  of 
Salisbury,  where  he  conciliated  the  nonconformists.  He  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Conventicle  and  Five  Mile  Acts.  During 
the  great  plague  Earle  attended  the  king  and  queen  at  Oxford, 
and  there  he  died  on  the  17th  of  November  1665. 

Earle's  chief  title  to  remembrance  is  his  witty  and  humorous 
work  entitled  Microcosmographie,  or  a  Peece  of  the  World  dis- 
covered, in  Essayes  and  Characters,  which  throws  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  time.  First  published  anonymously  in  1628, 
it  became  very  popular,  and  ran  through  ten  editions  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  author.  The  style  is  quaint  and  epigrammatic; 
and  the  reader  is  frequently  reminded  of  Thomas  Fuller  by  such 
passages  as  this:  "  A  university  dunner  is  a  gentlemen  follower 
cheaply  purchased,  for  his  own  money  has  hyr'd  him."  Several 
reprints  of  the  book  have  been  issued  since  the  author's  death; 
and  in  167 1  a  French  translation  by  J.  Dymock  appeared  with 
the  title  of  Le  Vice  ridiculi.  Earle  was  employed  by  Charles  II. 
to  make  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  published 
in  1649.  A  similar  translation  of  R.  Hooker's  Eccl€si<istical 
Polity  was  accidentally  destroyed. 

"  Dr  Earle,"  says  Lord  Clarendon  in  his  Life,  "  was  a  man  of 

great  piety  and  devotion,  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  preacher, 

and  of  a  conversation  so  pleasant  and  delightful,  so  very  innocent, 

and  so  very  facetious,  that  no  man's  company  was  more  desired 

and  loved.    No  man  was  more  negligent  in  his  dress  and  habit 

and  mien,  no  man  more  wary  and  cultivated  in  his  behaviour 

and  discourse.    He  was  very  dear  to  the  Lord  Falkland,  with 

whom  he  spent  as  much  time  as  he  could  make  his  own.'^ 

See  especially  Philip  Bliss's  edition  of  the  Microcosmographie 
(London,  181 1),  and  E.  Arber's  Reprint  (London,  1868). 

EARLE,  RALPH  (1751-1801),  American  historical  and  por- 
trait painter,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  nth 
of  May  1 7 51.  Like  so  many  of  the  colonial  craftsmen,  Earle 
was  self-taught,  and  for  many  years  was  an  itinerant  painter. 
He  went  with  the  Governor's  Guard  to  Lexington  and  made 
battle  sketches,  from  which  in  1775  he  painted  four  scenes, 
engraved  by  Amos  Doolittle,  which  are  probably  the  first  his- 
torical paintings  by  an  American.  After  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, Earle  went  to  London,  entered  the  studio  of  Benjamin 
West,  and  painted  the  king  and  many  notables.  After  his  return 
to  America  in  1786  he  made  portraits  of  Timothy  D wight, 
Governor  Caleb  Strong,  Roger  Sherman,  and  other  prominent 
men.  He  also  painted  a  large  picture  of  Niagara  Falls.  He 
died  at  Bolton,  Connecticut,  on  the  i6th  of  August  1801. 

EARL  MARSHAL*  in  England,  a  functionary  who  ranks  as 
the  eighth  of  the  great  oflicers  of  state.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
college  of  arms,  and  has  the  appointment  of  the  kings-of-arms, 
heralds  and  pursuivants  at  his  discretion.  He  attends  the 
sovereign  in  opening  and  closing  the  session  of  parh'ament, 
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\ralking  opposite  to  the  lord  great  chamberlain  on  his  or  her 
right  hand.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  arrangements  for  the  order 
of  all  state  processions  and  ceremonials,  especially  for  coronations 
and  royal  marriages  and  funerals.  Like  the  lord  high  constable 
he  rode  into  Westminster  Hall  with  the  champion  after  a  coro- 
nation, till  the  coronation  banquet  was  abandoned,  taking 
his  place  on  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  lord  great  chamberlain 
he  assists  at  the  introduction  of  all  newly-created  peers  into  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  marshal  appears  in  the  feudal  armies  to  have  been  in 
command  of  the  cavalry  under  the  constable,  and  to  have  in 
some  measure  superseded  him  as  master  of  the  horse  in  the 
royal  palace.  He  exercised  joint  and  co-ordinate  jurisdiction 
with  the  constable  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  and  afterwards 
became  the  sole  judge  of  that  tribunal  till  its  obsolescence. 
The  marshalship  of  England  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
inherited  from  the  Clares  by  the  Marshal  family,  who  had  only 
been  marshals  of  the  household.  It  was  held,  however,  by  the 
latter  family,  as  the  ofl5ce  of  chief  (magister)  marshal,  as  early 
as  the  day^  of  Henry  I.  Through  them,  under  Henry  III.,  it 
passed  to  the  Bigods,  as  their  eldest  co-heirs.  In  1306  it  fell  to 
the  crown  on  the  death  of  the  last  Bigod,  earl  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
made  Edward  I.  his  heir,  and  in  1316  it  was  granted  by  Edward  II. 
to  his  own  yoimger  brother,  Thomas  "  of  Brotherton,"  earl  of 
Norfolk.  As  yet  the  style  of  the  office  was  only  "  marshal  " 
although  the  last  Bigod  holder,  being  an  earl,  was  sometimes 
loosely  spoken  of  as  the  earl  marshal.  The  office,  having  reverted 
to  the  crown,  was  granted  out  anew  by  Richard  II.,  in  1385,  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  representative  of 
Thomas  "  of  Brotherton."  In  1386  the  style  of  "  earl  marshal  " 
was  formally  granted  to  him  in  addition.  After  several  attainders 
and  partial  restorations  in  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors  and  the 
Stuarts,  the  earl  marshalship  was  granted  anew  to  the  Howards 
by  Charles  II.  in  1672  and  entailed  on  their  male  line,  with  many 
specific  remainders  and  limitations,  under  which  settlement 
it  has  regularly  descended  to  the  present  duke  of  Noriolk. 
Its  holders,  however,  could  not  execute  the  office  until  the  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  had  to  appoint  deputies.  The  duke 
is  styled  earl  marshal "  and  hereditary  marshal  of  England,"  but 
the  double  style  would  seem  to  be  an  error,  though  the  Mowbrays, 
with  their  double  creation  (1385,  1386)  might  have  claimed 
it.  His  Grace  appends  the  letters  "  E.M."  to  his  signature, 
and  bears  behind  his  shield  two  batons  crossed  in  saltire,  the 
marshal's  rod  (virga)  having  been  the  badge  of  the  office  from 
Norman  times.  There  appear  to  have  been  hereditary  marshals 
of  Ireland,  but  their  history  is  not  well  ascertained.  The  Keiths 
were  Great  Marischals  of  Scotland  from  at  least  the  days  of 
Robert  Bruce,  and  were  created  earls  marischal  in  or  about 
1458,  but  lost  both  earldom  and  office  by  the  attainder  of  George, 
the  loth  earl,  in  1716.  (See  also  Marshal;  State,  Great 
Officers  of.) 

See  "  The  Marshalship  of  England,*'  in  J.  H.  Round.  Commune 
of  London  and  Other  Studies  (London,  1899);  G.  E.  C(okayne)'s 
Complete  Peerage.  (J.  H.  R.) 

EARLOM*  RICHARD  (1742-1822),  English  mezzotint  en- 
graver, was  bom  and  died  in  London.  His  natural  faculty  for  art 
appears  to  have  been  first  called  into  exercise  by  admiration  for 
the  lord  mayor's  state  coach,  just  decorated  by  Cipriani.  He  tried 
to  copy  the  paintings,  and  was  sent  to  study  imder  Cipriani.  He 
displayed  great  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  and  at  the  same  time 
acquired  without  assistance  the  art  of  engraving  in  mezzotint. 
In  1765  he  was  employed  by  Alderman  Boydell,  then  one  of  the 
most  liberal  promoters  of  the  fine  arts,  to  make  a  series  of  draw- 
ings from  the  pictures  at  Houghton  Hall;  and  these  he  afterwards 
engraved  in  mezzotint.  His  most  periect  works  as  engraver  are 
perhaps  the  fruit  and  flower  pieces  after  the  Dutch  artists  Van 
Os  and  Van  Huysum.  Amongst  his  historical  and  figure  subjects 
are — "  Agrippina,"  after  West;  "  Love  in  Bondage,"  after 
Guido  Reni;  the  "  Royal  Academy,"  the  "  Embassy  of  Hyder- 
beck  to  meet  Lord  Cornwallis,"  and  a  "  Tiger  Hunt,"  the  last 
three  after  ZofiPany;  and  "Lord  Heathfield,"  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.    Earlom  also  executed  a  series  of  200  facsimiles  of 


the  drawings  and  sketches  of  Claude  Lorraine,  which  was 
published  in  3  vols,  folio,  under  the  title  of  Liber  verUatis 
(1777-1819). 

EARLSTON  (formerly  Ercildoune,  of  which  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion) ,  a  parish  and  market  town  of  Berwickshire,  Scotland.  Pop. 
(1901)  1049.  It  is  situated  on  Leader  Water  in  Lauderdale,^ 
72I  m.  S.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway  branch 
line  from  Reston  Jimction  to  St  Boswells,  and  about  4  m.  N.E. 
of  Melrose.  When  the  place  was  a  hamlet  of  rude  huts  it  was 
called  Arcioldim  or  "  Prospect  Fort,"  with  reference  to  Black 
Hill  (1003  ft.),  on  the  top  of  which  may  yet  be  traced  the  con- 
centric rings  of  the  British  fort  by  which  it  was  crowned.  It  is 
said  to  be  possible  to  make  out  the  remains  of  the  cave-dwellings 
of  the  Ottadeni,  the  aborigines  of  the  district.  In  the  12  th  and 
13th  centuries  the  Lindsays  and  the  earls  of  March  and  Dunbar 
were  the  chief  baronial  families.  The  particular  link  with  the 
remote  past,  however,  is  the  ivy-clad  ruin  of  the  ancient  tower, 
''  The  Rhymer's  Castle,"  the  traditional  residence  of  Thomas 
Learmont,  commonly  called  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  or  Thomas 
the  rRhymer,  poet  and  prophet,  and  friend  of  the  Fairies,  who 
was  bom  here  about  1225.  Rhymer's  Tower  was  crumbling  to 
pieces,  and  its  stones  were  being  used  in  the  erection  of  dykes, 
cottages  and  houses,  when  the  Edinburgh  Border  Counties 
Association  acquired  the  relic  and  surrounding  lands  in  1895, 
and  took  steps  to  prevent  further  spoliation  and  decay.  The 
leading  manufactures  are  ginghams,  tweeds  and  shirtings,  and 
the  town  is  also  an  important  agrioiltural  centre,  stock  sales 
taking  place  at  regular  intervals  and  cattle  and  horse  fairs  being 
held  every  year.  Some  3  m.  away  is  the  estate  of  Bemersyde, 
said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Haigs  for  nearly  xooo 
years.  The  prospect  from  Bemersyde  Hill  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  favourite  view.  The  castle  at  Bemersyde  was  erected 
in  153  s  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Border. 

EARLY,  JUBAL  ANDERSON  (1816-1894),  American  soldier 
and  lawyer,  was  bom  in  Franklin  coimty,  Virginia,  on  the  3rd 
of  November  18 16,  and  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy 
in  1837.  He  served  in  the  Seminole  War  of  1837-38,  after  which 
he  resigned  in  order  to  practise  law  in  Franklin  county,  Va. 
He  also  engaged  in  state  politics,  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War 
as  a  major  of  Virginia  volunteers.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to 
secession,  but  thought  it  his  duty  to  conform  to  the  action  of  his 
state.  As  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army,  he  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  {q.v.).  Promoted 
brigadier-general,  and  subsequently  major-general.  Early  served 
throughout  the  Virginian  campaigns  of  1862-63,  and  defended 
the  lines  of  Fredericksburg  during  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville. 
At  Gettysburg  he  commanded  his  division  of  Ewell's  corps. 
In  the  campaign  of  1864  Early,  who  had  now  reached  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-general,  commanded  the  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  The  action  of  Lynchburg  left  him  free  to 
move  northwards,  his  opponent  being  compelled  to  march  away 
from  the  Valley.  Early  promptly  utilized  his  advantage,  crossed 
the  Potomac,  and  defeated,  on  the  Monocacy,  all  the  troops 
which  could  be  gathered  to  meet  him.  He  appeared  before  the 
lines  of  Washington,  put  part  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
under  contribution,  and  only  retired  to  the  Valley  when 
threatened  by  heavy  forces  hurriedly  sent  up  to  Wa^iington. 
He  then  fought  a  successful  action  at  Winchester,  reappeared 
on  the  Potomac,  and  sent  his  cavalry  on  a  raid  into 
Pennsylvania.  A  greatly  superior  army  was  now  formed  under 
General  Sheridan  to  oppose  Early.  In  spi te  of  his  skill  and  energy 
the  Confederate  leader  was  defeated  in  the  battles  of  Winchester 
and  Fisher's  Hill.  Finally,  on  the  19th  of  October,  after  inflict- 
ing at  first  a  severe  blow  upon  the  Federal  army  in  its  camps 
on  Cedar  Creek,  he  was  decisively  beaten  by  Sheridan.  (See 
Shenandoah  Valley  Campaigns.)  Waynesboro  (March  1865) 
was  his  last  fight,  after  which  he  was  relieved  from  his  command. 
General  Early  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  ablest  soldier,  after 
Lee  and  Jackson,  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  in  the  whole  Confederate  army.  That  he  failed  to  make 
headway  against  an  army  far  superior  in  numbers,  and  led  by  a 
general  of  the  calibre  of  Sheridan,  cannot  be  held  to  prove  the 
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falsity  of  this  judgment.  After  the  peace  he  went  to  Canada,  but 
in  1867  returned  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  For  a  time  he 
managed  in  conjunction  with  General  Beauregard  the  Louisiana 
lottery.  He  died  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1894. 
General  Early  was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Society,  and  wrote,  besides  various  essays  and  historical  papers, 
A  Memoir  of  the  Last  Year  of  the  War,  b'c.  (1867). 

EARLY  ENGLISH  PERIOD*  in  architecture,  the  term  given 
by  Rickman  to  the  first  pointed  or  Gothic  style  in  England, 
nominally  1 189-1307,  which  succeeded  the  Romanesque  or 
Norman  period  towards  the  end  of  the  12  th  century,  and 
developed  into  the  Decorated  period  in  the  commencement  of 
the  14th  century.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by  the  almost 
universal  employment  of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  in  arches  of 
wide  span  such  as  those  of  the  nave  arcade,  but  for  doorways 
and  windows.  The  actual  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  took 
place  at  a  much  earlier  date,  as  in  the  nave  arcade  of  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  Buildwas  (1140),  though  the  clerestory  window 
above  has  semicircular  arches.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to 
make  allowance  for  a  transitional  ep>och  from  the  middle  of  the 
1 2th  century.  Although  the  pointed  arches  used  are  sometimes 
equilateral  and  sometimes  drop-arches,  the  lancet-arch  is  the 
most  characteristic.  The  period  is  best  recognized  in  England  by 
the  great  depth  given  to  the  hollows  of  the  mouldings,  alternat- 
ing with  flllets  and  rolls,  by  the  decoration  of  the  hollows  with 
the  dog-tooth  ornament,  by  the  circular  abacus  of  the  capitals, 
and  the  employment  of  slender  detached  shafts  of  Purbeck 
marble  which  are  attached  to  piers  by  circular  moulded  shaft- 
rings  (Fr.  anneau). 

The  arches  are  sometimes  cusped;  circles  with  trefoib, 
quatrefoils,  &c.,  are  introduced  into  the  tracery,  and  large  rose 
windows  in  the  transept  or  nave,  as  at  Lincoln  (1220).  The 
conventional  foliage  decorating  the  capitals  is  of  great  beauty  and 
variety,  and  extends  to  spandrils,  bosses,  &c.  In  the  spandrils 
of  the  arches  of  the  nave,  transept  or  choir  arcades,  diaper  work 
is  occasionally  found,  as  in  the  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  chief  examples  of  the  period,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury  (except  the  tower); 
the  Galilee  at  Ely;  nave  and  transept  of  Wells  (1225-1240); 
nave  of  Lincoln;  west  front  of  Peterborough;  and  the  minster 
at  Beverley.  (R.  P.  S.) 

EARN»  the  name  of  a  loch  and  river  in  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
The  loch,  lying  almost  due  east  and  west,  is  6-}  m.  long  and 
1^  m.  in  maximum  breadth,  287  ft.  deep,  with  a  mean  depth  of 
138  ft.,  covers  an  area  of  nearly  4  sq.  m.,  has  a  drainage  basin  of 
over  54^  sq.  m.,  and  stands  317  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  waters  are 
said  never  to  freeze.  It  discharges  by  the  river  Earn.  The  points 
of  interest  on  its  shores  are  Lochearnhead  (at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Glen  Ogle),  which  has  a  station  on  the  Callander- 
Oban  railway,  and  the  ruins  of  St  Blane's  chapel;  Edinample 
Castle,  an  old  turreted  mansion  belonging  to  the  marquess  of 
Breadalbane,  situated  in  well-wooded  grounds  near  the  pretty 
falls  of  the  Ample;  Ardvorlich  House,  the  original  of  Darlin- 
varach  in  Scott's  Legend  of  Montrose^  and  the  village  of  St 
Fillans  at  the  foot  of  the  loch,  the  terminus  of  the  branch  line 
of  the  Caledonian  railway  from  Perth.  The  river  flows  out  of 
Loch  Earn,  pursues  an  eastward  course  with  a  gentle  inclination 
towards  the  south,  and  reaches  the  Firth  of  Tay,  6J  m.  below 
Perth,  after  a  total  run  of  49  m.  Its  chief  tributaries  on  the  right 
are  the  Ruchil,  Machany,  Ruthven,  May  and  Farg,  and  on  the 
left,  the  Lednock  and  Turret.  It  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  50 
tons  as  far  up  as  Bridge  of  Earn,  and  is  a  notable  fishing  stream, 
abounding  with  salmon  and  trout,  perch  and  pike  being  also 
plentiful.  On  the  Lednock  are  the  falls  of  the  Devil's  Cauldron 
and  on  the  Turret  and  its  feeders  several  graceful  cascades.  The 
principal  places  of  interest  on  the  banks  of  the  Earn  are  Dunira, 
the  favourite  seat  of  Henry  Dundas,  ist  Viscount  Melville,  who 
took  the  title  of  his  barony  from  the  estate  and  to  whose  memory 
an  obelisk  was  raised  on  the  adjoining  hiU  of  Dunmore;  the 
village  of  Comrie;  the  town  of  Crieff;  the  ruined  castle  of 
Innerpeffray,  founded  in  16 10  by  the  ist  Lord  Maderty,  close 
to  which  is  the  library  founded  in  169 1  by  the  3rd  Lord  Maderty, 


containing  some  rare  black-letter  books  and  the  Bible  that  be- 
longed to  the  marquess  of  Montrose;  Gascon  Hall,  now  in  ruins, 
but  with  traditions  reaching  back  to  the  days  of  Wallace; 
Dupplin  Castle,  a  fine  Tudor  mansion,  seat  of  the  earl  of  KinnouU, 
who  derives  from  it  the  title  of  his  viscounty;  Aberdalgie, 
Forgandenny  and  Bridge  of  Earn,  a  health  resort  situated 
amidst  picturesque  surroundings.  Strathearn,  as  the  valley  of 
the  Earn  is  called,  extending  from  the  loch  to  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
is  a  beautifid  and,  on  the  whole,  fertile  tract,  though  liable  at 
times  to  heavy  floods.  The  earl  of  Perth  is  hereditary  steward 
of  Strathearn. 

EARNEST  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  obsolete  arks  or  erUs, 
adapted  from  Lat.  equivalent  arrha^  due  to  a  confusion  with  the 
adjective  "  earnest,"  serious,  O.  Eng.  eornust,  cognate  with  Ger. 
ernst)f  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  by  the  buyer  of  goods  to 
the  seller  on  the  conclusion  of  a  bargain  as  a  pledge  for  its  due 
performance.  It  is  almost  similar  to  the  arrha  of  the  Roman  law, 
which  may  be  traced  back  in  the  history  of  legal  institutions  to 
a  period  when  the  validity  of  a  contract  depended  not  so  much 
upon  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  as  upon  the  due  observance 
of  a  prescribed  ceremony.  But  earner/ was  never  part  payment, 
which  arrha  might  have  been.  Apart  from  its  survival  as  a 
custom,  its  chief  importance  in  English  law  is  its  recognition  by 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  as  giving  validity  to  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  goods  of  a  value  exceeding  £10  (see  Sale  or  Goods).  It  is 
in  that  statute  clearly  distinguished  from  part  payment,  con- 
sequently any  sum,  however  small,  would  be  sufficient  as  earnest, 
being  given  as  a  token  that  the  contract  is  binding  and  should 
be  expressly  stated  so  by  the  giver.  The  giving  of  earnest, 
or  hand-money,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  now  fallen  into  very 
general  disuse. 

EAR-RING,  an  ornament  worn  pendent  from  the  ear,  and 
generally  suspended  (especially  among  the  more  civilized  race) 
by  means  of  a  ring  or  hook  passing  through  the  pendulous 
lobe  of  the  ear.  Among  savage  races  the  impulse  to  decorate, 
or  at  any  rate  to  modify  the  appearance  of  the  ear,  is  almost 
universal.  With  such  peoples  the  ear  appendage  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  extravagant  dimensions.  Many  examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  ethnographic  galleries  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  B  era  wan  people  of  Borneo  use  plugs  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  3  J  in.  in  diameter.  More  extraordinary  still  is  an  example 
of  a  stone  ear-plug  worn  by  a  Masai,  4I  in.  in  diameter  and 
weighing  2  lb  14  oz.  (Man,  1905,  p.  22).  It  is  stated  that 
according  to  the  Masai  standard  of  fashion,  the  lobes  of  the  ears 
should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  be  capable  of  meeting  above  the  head. 
Among  the  superior  races,  though  ear  ornaments  of  extravagant 
size  and  elaboration  are  not  unknown,  moderation  in  size  is  com- 
monly observed,  and  greater  attention  is  paid  to  workmanship 
and  fineness  of  material. 

The  general  usage  appears  to  have  been  to  have  ear-rings 
worn  in  pairs,  the  two  ornaments  in  all  respects  resembling  each 
other;  in  ancient  times,  or  more  recently  among  Oriental  races, 
a  single  ear-ring  has  sometimes  been  worn.  The  use  of  this  kind 
of  ornament,  which  constantly  was  of  great  value,^dates  from  the 
remotest  historical  antiquity,  the  earliest  mention  of  ear-rings 
occurring  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
ear-rings  of  Jacob's  family,  which  he  buried  with  his  strange  idols 
at  Bethel,  were  regarded  as  amulets  or  talismans,  such  unquestion- 
ably being  the  estimation  in  which  some  ornaments  of  this  class 
have  been  held  from  a  very  early  period,  as  they  still  are  held  in 
the  East.  Thus  in  New  Zealand  ear-rings  are  decorated  with  the 
teeth  of  enemies,  and  with  talismanic  sharks'  teeth.  Among 
all  the  Oriental  races  of  whom  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge, 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  excepted,  ear-rings  always  have  been 
in  general  use  by  both  sexes;  while  in  the  West,  as  well  as  by 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  as  a  general  nde  they  have  been 
considered  exclusively  female  ornaments.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  also  ear-rings  were  worn  only  by  women,  and  the  wearing 
of  them  by  a  man  is  often  spoken  of  as  distinctively  oriental. 

In  archaic  art,  ear-rings  are  frequently  represented  or  their 
traces  are  left  in  the  perforated  ear  lobes  of  early  statues.  After 
the  4th  century  such  perforations  occur  seldom.    In  one  instance. 
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a  Greek  inscription  records  the  weight  of  the  detachable  gold  orna- 
ments on  a  statue,  among  which  a  pair  of  ear-rings  is  included. 
Ear-rings  of  characteristic  form  are  frequently  discovered  by 

excavation.    In  Egypt,  a  system  of  pendent 

chains  is  found  hanging  from  a  disk.    In 

Assyria  the  decoration  consists  of  pendants 

or  knobs   attached   to  a  rigid  ring.    In 

the  early  civilization  represented  by  Dr 

Schliemann's  Trojan  investigations,  pieces 

of  gold   plate  are  suspended  by  parallel 

chains.    In  the  Mycenaean  period,  ear-rings 

are  infrequent  in  Greece,  but  have  been 

found  in  abundance  in  the  Mycenaean  finds 

of  Enkomi  (Cyprus)  in  the  form  of  pendent 

bulls'-heads,  or  of  decorative  forms  based  on 

the  bull's  head.    In  the  tombs  of  the  Greek 

settlers  in  the  Crimea  (4th  century  B.C.), 

ear-rings  are  found  of  marvellous  complexity 

From  u  Grande  En-  ^nd    beauty.    The    lexicographer    PoUux, 

cyciopidU.  speaking  of  the  names  given  to  ear-rings. 

Fig.  I. — Ear-ring  derived  from  their  forms,  mentions  carya- 

from  an  Assyrian  bas  ^j^g^  hippocamps  and  centauresses.    Jewels 

of  the  same  class,  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
of  workmanship  that  is  truly  wonderful,  have  been  rescued 
from  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Etruria.  Ear-rings  of  compara- 
tively simple  forms,  but  set  with  pearls 
and  other  stones,  were  the  mode  in 
Rome.  In  some  instances,  the  stones 
were  of  fabulous  value.  During  the 
Byzantine  period  they  once  more  attained 
an  extravagant  size.  Researches  among 
the  burial  places  of  Anglo-Saxon  Britain 
have  led  to  the  discovery  of  jewels  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  which  among  their 
varieties  include  ear-rings  executed  in  a 
style  that  proves  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
have  made  no  inconsiderable  advances 
in  the  arts  of  civilization. 

These  same  ornaments,  which  never 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  enjoy  at  the 
present  day  a  considerable  degree  of 
favour,  and  the  tide  of  fashion  has  set 
towards  their  increased  use.  Like  all 
From  La  GraniU  Eucyda-  other  modem  jewels,  however,  the  ear- 
^IriV  2  -Thetis  cross-  "°«s  of  our  own  times  as  works  of  art 
ing  the  sea,  with  the  can  claim  no  historical  attnbutes,  because 
armour  of  '  Achilles,  they  consist  as  well  of  reproductions  from 
Ear-ring  from  the  all  past  ages  and  of  every  race  as  of 
Crimea,  Hermitage  fanciful  productions  that  certainly  can 
museum.  ^^  assigned  to  no  style  of  art  whatever. 

As  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  subject  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  attached 
a  pair  of  ear-rings  to  her  pet  lamprey. 

EARTH  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Ger.  ErdCj 
Dutch  aarde^  Swed.  and  Dan.  jord]  outside  Teutonic  it  appears 
only  in  the  Gr.  Ipofc,  on  the  ground;  it  has  been  connected 
by  some  etymologists  with  the  Aryan  root  ar-,  to  plough,  which 
is  seen  in  the  Lat.  ararCj  obsolete  Eng.  "  ear,"  and  Gr.  kpow,  but 
this  is  now  considered  very  doubtful;  see  G.  Curtius,  Greek 
Etymology,  Eng.  trans.,  i.  426;  Max  MUller,  Lectures,  8th  ed. 
i.  294).  From  early  times  the  word  "  earth  "  has  been  used 
in  several  connexions — from  that  of  soil  or  ground  to  that 
of  the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  but  it  is  diflScult  to  trace 
the  exact  historic  sequence  of  the  diverse  usages.  In  the 
cosmogony  of  the  Pythagoreans,  Platonists  and  other  philo- 
sophers, the  term  or  its  equivalent  denoted  an  element  or 
fundamental  quality  which  conferred  upon  matter  the  character 
of  earthiness;  and  in  the  subsequent  development  of  theories 
as  to  the  idtimate  composition  of  matter  by  the  alchemists, 
iatrochemists,  and  early  phlogistonists  an  element  of  the  same 
name  was  retained  (see  Element).  In  modem  chemistry,  the 
common   term   "  earth  "   is   applied  to   certain   oxides: — the 


"  alkaline  earths  "  (g.r.)  are  the  oxides  of  calcium  (lime),  barium 
(baryta)  and  strontium  (strontia);  the  "  rare  earths  "  {q,v,)  are 
the  oxides  of  a  certain  class  of  rare  metals. 

The  Earth 

The  terrestrial  globe  is  a  member  of  the  Solar  system,  the  third 
in  distance  from  the  Sun,  and  the  largest  within  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  wider  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as  composed 
of  a  gaseous  atmosphere  (see  Meteorology),  which  encircles 
the  crust  or  lithosphere  (see  Geography),  and  surface  waters 
or  hydrosphere  (see  Ocean  and  Oceanography).  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  surface  features  is  a  branch  of  Geography,  and  the 
discussions  as  to  their  origin  and  permanence  belongs  to  Ph3rsio- 
graphy  (in  the  narrower  sense),  physiographical  geology,  or 
physical  geography.  The  investigation  of  the  crust  belongs 
to  geology  and  of  rocks  in  particular  to  petrology. 

In  the  present  article  we  shall  treat  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Earth  as  a  planet  under  the  following  headings: — (i)  Figure 
and  Size,  (2)  Mass  and  Density,  (3)  Astronomical  Relations, 
(4)  Evolution  and  Age.  These  subjects  will  be  treated  summarily, 
readers  being  referred  to  the  article  Astronomy  and  to  the 
cross-references  for  details. 

I.  Figure  and  Size. — To  primitive  man  the  Earth  was  a  flat 
disk  with  its  surface  diversified  by  mountains,  rivers  and  seas. 
In  many  cosmogonies  this  disk  was  encircled  by  waters,  un- 
measurable  by  man  and  extending  to  a  junction  with  the  sky; 
and  the  disk  stood  as  an  island  rising  up  through  the  waters  from 
the  floor  of  the  universe,  or  was  borne  as  an  immovable  ship  on 
the  surface.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the  cosmogony  of  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Hebrews;  Homer  states  the  same  idea,  naming 
the  encircling  waters  '(2icea)'6s;  and  Hesiod  regarded  it  as  a 
disk  midway  between  the  sky  and  the  infernal  regions.  The 
theory  that  the  Earth  extended  downwards  to  the  limit  of  the 
universe  was  subjected  to  modification  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
same  sun  and  stars  reappeared  in  the  east  after  their  setting  in 
the  west.  But  man  slowly  realized  that  the  earth  was  isolated 
in  space,  floating  freely  as  a  balloon,  and  much  speculation  was 
associated  about  that  which  supported  the  Earth.  Tunnels 
in  the  foundations  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  stm  and  stars 
were  suggested;  the  Greeks  considered  twelve  columns  to 
support  the  heavens,  and  in  their  mythology  the  god  Atlas 
appears  condemned  to  support  the  columns;  while  the  Egyptians 
had  the  Earth  supported  by  four  elephants,  which  themselves 
stood  on  a  tortoise  swimming  on  a  sea.  Earthquakes  were 
regarded  as  due  to  a  movement  of  these  foundations;  in  Japan 
this  was  considered  to  be  due  to  the  motion  of  a  great  spider^ 
an  animal  subsequently  replaced  by  a  cat-fish;  in  Mongolia 
it  is  a  hog;  in  India,  a  mole;  in  some  parts  of  South  America, 
a  whale;  and  among  some  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
a  giant  tortoise. 

The  doctrine  of  the  spherical  form  has  been  erroneously 

assigned  to  Thales;  but  he  accepted  the  Semitic  conception  of  the 

disk,  and  regarded  the  production  of  springs  after  earthquakes 

as  due  to  the  inrushing  of  the*waters  under  the  Earth  into  fissures 

in  the  surface.    His  pupil,  Anaximander  (610-547),  according 

to  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  believed  it  to  be  spherical  (see   The 

Observatory,  1894,  P.  208);  and  Anaximenes  probably  held  a 

similar  view.    The  spherical  form  is  undoubtedly  a  discovery 

of  Pythagoras,  and  was  taught  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  by  the 

Eleatic  Parmenides.    The  expositor  of  greatest  moment  was 

Aristotle;  his  arguments  are  those  which  we  employ  to-day: — 

the  ship  gradually  disappearing  from  hull  to  mast  as  it  recedes 

from  the  harbour  to  the  horizon;  the  circular  shadow  cast  by  the 

Earth  on  the  Moon  during  an  eclipse,  and  the  alteration  in  the 

appearance  of  the  heavens  as  one  passes  from  point  to  point  on 

the  Earth's  surface.'    He  records  attempts  made  to  determine 

the  circumference;  but  the  first  scientific  investigation  in  this 

^  Aristotle  regarded  the  Earth  as  having  an  upper  inhabited  half 
and  a  lower  uninhabited  one,  and  the  air  on  the  lower  half  as  tending 
to  flow  upwards  through  the  Earth.  The  obstruction  of  this  passage 
brought  about  an  accumulation  of  air  within  the  Earth,  and  the 
increased  pressure  may  occasion  oscillations  of  the  surface,  which 
may  be  so  intense  as  to  cause  earthquakes. 
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direction  was  made  150  years  later  by  Eratosthenes.  The 
spherical  form,  however,  only  became  generally  accepted  after 
the  Earth's  circumnavigation  (see  Geogsaphy). 

The  historical  development  of  the  methods  for  determining 
the  figure  of  the  Earth  (by  which  we  mean  a  theoretical  surface 
in  part  indicated  by  the  ocean  at  rest,  and  in  other  parts  by  the 
level  to  which  water  freely  conununicating  with  the  oceans 
by  canals  traversing  the  land  masses  would  rise)  and  the  mathe- 
matical investigation  of  this  problem  are  treated  in  the  articles 
Earth,  Figure  of  the,  and  Geodesy;  here  the  results  are 
sunuBarized.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  deduced  from  the  mechanical 
consideration  of  the  figure  of  equilibrium  of  a  mass  of  rotating 
fluid,  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  ellipticity  of  a  meridian 
section  being  1/231^  and  the  axes  in  the  ratio  230 :  231.  Geodetic 
measurements  by  the  Cassinis  and  other  French  astronomers 
pointed  to  a  prolate  form,  but  the  Newtonian  figure  was 
proved  to  be  correct  by  the  measurement  of  meridional  arcs 
in  Peru  and  Lapland  by  the  expeditions  organized  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  More  recent  work  points 
to  an  elliptical  equatorial  section,  thus  making  the  earth 
pear-shaped.  The  position  of  the  longer  axis  is  somewhat  un- 
certain; it  is  certainly  in  Africa,  Clarke  placing  it  in  longitude 
8**  15'  W.,  and  Schubert  in  longitude  41**  4'  E.;  W.  J.  SoUas, 
arguing  from  terrestrial  synmietry,  has  chosen  the  position 
lat.  6**  N.,  long.  28**  E.,  i,e,  between  Clarke's  and  Schubert's 
positions.  For  the  lengths  of  the  axes  and  the  ellipticity  of  the 
Earth,  see  Earth,  Figure  of  the. 

2.  if  055  and  Density, — The  earliest  scientific  investigation 
on  the  density  and  mass  of  the  Earth  (the  problem  is  really  single 
if  the  volume  of  the  Earth  be  known)  was  made  by  Newton,  who, 
mainly  from  astronomical  considerations,  suggested  the  limiting 
densities  5  and  6;  it  is  remarkable  that  this  prophetic  guess 
should  be  realized,  the  mean  value  from  subsequent  researches 
being  about  5I,  which  gives  for  the  mass  the  value  6X10^  tons. 
The  density  of  the  Earth  has  been  determined  by  several  experi- 
menters within  recent  years  by  methods  described  in  the  article 
Gravitation;  the  most  probable  value  is  there  stated  to  be 

5-527. 

3.  Astronomical  RdaUons. — The  grandest  achievements  of 

astronomical  science  are  undoubtedly  to  be  associated  with 
the  elucidation  of  the  complex  motion  of  our  planet.  The 
notion  that  the  Earth  was  fixed  and  immovable  at  the  centre 
of  an  immeasurable  universe  long  possessed  the  minds  of  men; 
and  we  find  the  illustrious  Ptolemy  accepting  this  view  in  the 
2nd  century  a.d..  and  rejecting  the  notion  of  a  rotating  Earth — 
a  theory  which  had  been  proposed  as  early  as  the  sth  century 
B.C.  by  Philolaus  on  philosophical  grounds,  and  in  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  by  the  astronomer  Aristarchus  of  Samos.  He  argued  that 
if  the  Earth  rotated  then  points  at  the  equator  had  the  enormous 
velocity  of  about  1000  m.  per  hour,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
should  be  terrific  gales  from  the  east;  the  fact  that  there  were 
no  such  gales  invalidated,  in  his  opinion,  the  theory.  The 
Ptolemaic  theory  was  unchallenged  until  1 543,  in  which  year  the 
De  Revolutionibus  erbium  Cdestium  of  Copernicus  was  published. 
In  this  work  it  was  shown  that  the  common  astronomical 
phenomena  could  be  more  simply  explained  by  regarding 
the  Earth  as  annually  revolving  about  a  fixed  Sun,  and  daily 
rotating  about  itself.  A  clean  sweep  was  made  of  the  geocentric 
epicyclic  motions  of  the  planets  which  Ptolemy's  theory  de- 
manded, and  in  place  there  was  substituted  a  procession  of  planets 
about  the  Sun  at  different  distances.  The  development  of  the 
Copernican  theory — the  comer-stone  of  modem  astronomy — 
by  Johann  Kepler  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  treated  in  the  article 
Astronomy:  History \  here  we  shall  summarily  discuss  the 
motions  of  our  planet  and  its  relation  to  the  solar  system. 

The  Earth  has  two  principal  motions — ^revolution  about  the 
Sun,  rotation  about  its  axis;  there  are  in  addition  a  number 
of  secular  motions. 

Revolution. — ^The  Earth  revolves  about  the  Sun  in  an 
elliptical  orbit  having  the  Sun  at  one  focus.  The  plane  of  the 
orbit  is  termed  the  ecliptic;  it  is  inclined  to  the  Earth's  equator 
at  an  angle  termed  the  obliquity,  and  the  points  of  intersection 


of  the  equator  and  ecliptic  are  termed  the  equinoctial  points. 
The  major  axis  of  the  ellipse  is  the  line  of  apsides;  when  the 
Earth  is  nearest  the  Sun  it  is  said  to  be  in  perihelion,  when 
farthest  it  is  in  aphelion.  The  mean  distance  of  the  Earth  from 
the  Sun  is  a  most  important  astronomical  constant,  since  it  is 
the  unit  of  hnear  measurement;  its  value  is  about  93,000,000  m., 
and  the  difference  between  the  perihelion  and  aphelion  distances 
is  about  3,000,000  m.  The  eccentricity  of  the  orbit  is  o«oi675i. 
A  tabular  comparison  of  the  orbital  constants  of  the  Earth  and 
the  other  planets  is  given  in  the  article  Planet.  The  period 
of  revolution  with  regard  to  the  Sun,  or,  in  other  words,  the  time 
taken  by  the  Sim  apparently  to  pass  from  one  equinox  to  the 
same  equinox,  is  the  tropical  or  equinoctial  year;  its  length  is 
365  d.  5  hrs.  48  m.  46  sees.  It  is  about  20  minutes  shorter  than 
the  true  or  sidereal  year,  which  is  the  time  taken  for  the  Sun 
apparently  to  travel  from  one  star  to  it  again.  The  difference 
in  these  two  years  is  due  to  the  seciilar  variation  termed  pre- 
cession (see  below).  A  third  year  is  named  the  anomalistic  year, 
which  is  the  time  occupied  in  the  passage  from  perihelion  to 
perihelion;  it  is  a  little  longer  than  the  sidereal. 

Rotation. — ^The  Earth  rotates  about  an  axis  terminating 
at  the  north  and  south  geographical  poles,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  equator;  the  period  of  rotation  is  termed  the  day  (g.t.), 
of  which  several  kinds  are  distinguished  according  to  the  body 
or  point  of  reference.  The  rotation  is  performed  from  west  to 
east;  this  daily  rotation  occasions  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  the  rising  of  the  Sun  and  stars  in  the  east  and 
their  setting  in  the  west,  and  also  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
night.  The  inclination  of  the  axis  to  the  ecliptic  brings  about 
the  presentation  of  places  in  different  latitudes  to  the  more  direct 
rays  of  the  sun;  this  is  revealed  in  the  variation  in  the  length  of 
daylight  with  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  phenomena  of  seasons. 

Although  the  rotation  of  the  Eiarth  was  an  accepted  fact  soon 
after  its  suggestion  by  Copernicus,  an  experimental  proof  was 
wanting  until  1851,  when  Foucault  performed  his  celebrated 
pendulum  experiment  at  the  Pantheon,  Paris.  A  pendulum 
about  200  ft.  long,  composed  of  a  flexible  wire  carrying  a  heavy 
iron  bob,  was  suspended  so  as  to  be  free  to  oscillate  in  any  direc- 
tion. The  bob  was  provided  with  a  style  which  passed  over  a 
table  strewn  with  fine  sand,  so  that  the  style  traced  the  direction 
in  which  the  bob  was  swinging.  It  was  foimd  that  the  oscillat- 
ing pendulum  never  retraced  its  path,  but  at  each  swing  it  was 
apparently  deviated  to  the  right,  and  moreover  the  deviations 
in  equal  times  were  themselves  equal.  This  means  that  the  floor 
of  the  Pantheon  was  moving,  and  therefore  the  Earth  was 
rotating.  If  the  pendulum  were  swung  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, the  deviation  would  be  to  the  left;  if  at  the  equator  it 
would  not  deviate,  while  at  the  poles  the  plane  of  oscillation  would 
traverse  a  complete  circle  in  24  hoiurs. 

The  rotation  of  the  Earth  appears  to  be  perfectly  uniform, 
comparisons  of  the  times  of  transits,  eclipses,  &c.,  point  to  a 
variation  of  less  than  rJirth  of  a  second  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
Theoretical  investigations  on  the  phenomena  of  tidal  friction 
point,  however,  to  a  retardation,  which  may  to  some  extent  be 
diminished  by  the  accelerations  occasioned  by  the  shrinkage  of 
the  globe,  and  some  other  factors  difiicult  to  evaluate  (see  Tide). 

We  now  proceed  to  the  secular  variations. 

Precession, — The  axis  of  the  earth  does  not  preserve  an  in- 
variable direction  in  space,  but  in  a  certain  time  it  describes  a 
cone,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  axis  of  a  top  spinning  out 
of  the  vertical.  The  equator,  which  preserves  approximately 
the  same  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  (there  is  a  slight  variation  in 
the  obliquity  which  we  shall  mention  later),  must  move  so  that 
its  intersections  with  the  ecliptic,  or  equinoctial  points,  pass  in 
a  retrograde  direction,  i.e,  opposite  to  that  of  the  Earth.  This 
motion  is  termed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  was  observed 
by  Hipparchus  in  the  2nd  centmy  B.C.;  Ptolemy  corrected  the 
catalogue  of  Hipparchus  for  precession  by  adding  2°  40'  to  the 
longitudes,  the  latitudes  being  unaltered  by  this  motion,  which  at 
the  present  time  is  50*26"  annually,  the  complete  circuit  being 
made  in  about  26,000  years.  Owing  to  precession  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac  are  traversing  paths  through  the  constellations,  or, 
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in  other  words,  the  constellations  are  continually  shifting  with 
regard  to  the  equinoctial  points;  at  one  time  the  vernal  equinox 
Aries  was  in  the  constellations  of  that  name;  it  is  now  in  Pisces, 
and  will  then  pass  into  Aquarius.  The  pole  star,  i.e,  the  star 
towards  which  the  Earth's  ajus  points,  is  also  shifting  owing  to 
precession;  in  about  2700  B.C.  the  Chinese  observed  a  Draconis 
as  the  pole  star  (at  present  a  Ursae  minoris  occupies  this  position 
and  will  do  so  until  3500) ;  in  13600  Vega  (a  Lyrae)  the  brightest 
star  in  the  Northern  hemisphere,  will  be  nearest. 

Precession  is  the  result  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon's  attraction 
on  the  E^rth  not  being  a  single  force  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 
If  the  Earth  were  a  homogeneous  sphere  the  attractions  would 
act  through  the  centre,  and  such  forces  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  rotation  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  the  Earth 
being  spheroidal  the  equatorial  band  which  stands  up  as  it  were 
beyond  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  more  strongly  attracted,  with 
the  result  that  the  axis  undergoes  a  tilting.  The  precession  due 
to  the  Sun  is  termed  the  solar  precession  and  that  due  to  the 
Moon  the  lunar  precession;  the  joint  effect  (two-thirds  of  which 
is  due  to  the  Moon)  is  the  luni-sdar  precession.  Solar  precession 
is  greatest  at  the  solstices  and  zero  at  the  equinoxes;  the  part 
of  iuni-solar  precession  due  to  the  Moon  varies  with  the  position 
of  the  Moon  in  its  orbit.  The  obliquity  is  unchanged  by  pre- 
cession (see  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes). 

Nulation. — In  treating  precession  we  have  stated  that  the  axis 
of  the  Earth  traces  a  cone,  and  it  follows  that  the  pole  describes 
a  circle  (approximately)  on  the  celestial  sphere,  about  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic.  This  is  not  quite  true.  Irregularities  in  the 
attracting  forces  which  occasion  precession  also  cause  a  slight 
oscillation  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  mean  precessional 
path  of  the  pole,  the  pole  tracing  a  wavy  line  or  nodding.  Both 
the  Sun  and  Moon  contribute  to  this  effect.  Solar  nutation 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  Sun  on  the  ecliptic;  its  period 
is  therefore  i  year,  and  in  extent  it  is  only  I'l";  lunar  nutation 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  Moon's  nodes;  its  period  is 
therefore  about  i8«6  years,  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  nodes, 
and  its  extent  is  9-  2",  There  is  also  given  to  the  obliquity  a  small 
oscillation  to  and  fro.  Nutation  is  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  James  Bradley  (1747). 

Planetary  Precession. — So  far  we  have  regarded  the  ecliptic  as 
absolutely  fixed,  and  treated  precession  as  a  real  motion  of  the 
equator.  The  ecliptic  (q.v. ) ,  however,  is  itself  subject  to  a  motion, 
due  to  the  attractions  of  the  planets  on  the  Earth.  This  effect 
also  displaces  the  equinoctial  points.  Its  annual  value  is  0*13''. 
The  term  General  Precession  in  longitude  is  given  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  intersection  of  the  equator  with  the  apparent 
ecliptic  on  the  latter.  The  standard  value  is  50*2453'',  which 
prevailed  in  1850,  and  the  value  at  1850-f-/,  i,e,  the  constant  of 
precession,  is  SO'2453*'  -|-  0-0002225*'  /.  This  value  is  also  liable 
to  a  very  small  change.  The  nutation  of  the  obliquity  at  time 
1850  -h  /  is  given  by  the  formula  23®  27'  3  2 'o"— 0*47 '  /.  Com- 
plete expressions  for  these  functions  are  given  in  Newcomb's 
Spherical  Astronomy  (1908),  and  in  the  NauHcal  Almanac, 

The  variation  of  the  line  of  apsides  is  the  name  given  to  the 
motion  of  the  major  axis  of  the  Earth's  orbit  along  the  ecliptic. 
It  is  due  to  the  general  influence  of  the  planets,  and  the  revolu- 
tion is  effected  in  21,000  years. 

The  variation  of  the  eccentricity  denotes  an  oscillation  of  the 
form  of  the  Earth's  orbit  between  a  circle  and  ellipse.  This 
followed  the  mathematical  researches  of  Lagrange  and  Leverrier. 
It  was  suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1830  that  this  variation 
might  occasion  great  climatic  changes,  and  James  Croll  developed 
the  theory  as  affording  a  solution  of  the  glacial  periods  in  geology 
iq.v.). 

Variation  of  Latittide, — Another  secular  motion  of  the  Earth 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  rigidly  fixed 
within  it,  but  its  polar  extremities  wander  in  a  circle  of  about 
50  ft.  diameter.  This  oscillation  brings  about  a  variability 
m  terrestrial  latitudes,  hence  the  name.  Euler  showed  mathe- 
matically that  such  an  oscillation  existed,  and,  making  certain 
assumptions  as  to  the  rigidity  of  the  Earth,  deduced  that  its 
period  was  305  days;  S.  C.  Chandler,  from  1890  onwards, 


deduced  from  observations  of  the  stars  a  period  of  428  days; 
and  Simon  Newcomb  explained  the  deviation  of  these  periods 
by  pointing  out  that  Euler's  assumption  of  a  perfectly  rigid 
Earth  is  not  in  accordance  with  fact.  For  details  of  this  intricate 
subject  see  the  articles  Latitude  and  Earth,  Figure  op  the. 

4.  Evolution  and  Age, — In  its  eariiest  history  the  mass  now 
consolidated  as  the  Earth  and  Moon  was  part  of  a  vast  nebulous 
aggregate,  which  in  the  course  of  time  formed  a  central  nucleus 
— our  Sun — which  shed  its  outer  layers  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  the  solar  system  (see  Nebular  Theory).  The  moon  may 
have  been  formed  from  the  Earth  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the 
theory  of  tidal  friction  suggests  the  elongation  of  the  Earth  along 
an  equatorial  axis  to  form  a  pear-shaped  figure,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  protuberance  shot  off  to  form  the  Moon 
(see  Tide).  The  age  of  the  Earth  has  been  investigated  from 
several  directions,  as  have  also  associated  questions  related  to 
dimatic  changes,  internal  temperatiure,  orientation  of  the  land 
and  water  (permanence  of  oceans  and  continents),  &c.  These 
problems  are  treated  in  the  articles  Geology  and  Geography. 

EARTH,  FIGURE  OP  THE.  The  determination  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  is  a  problem  of  the  highest  importance  in  astronomy, 
inasmuch  as  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  the  unit  to  which  all 
celestial  distances  must  be  referred. 

Historical, 

Reasoning  from  the  um'form  level  appearance  of  the  horizon, 
the  variations  in  altitude  of  the  circumpolar  stars  as  one  travels 
towards  the  north  or  south,  the  disappearance  of  a  ship  standing 
out  to  sea,  and  perhaps  other  phenomena,  the  earliest  astrono- 
mers regarded  the  earth  as  a  sphere,  and  they  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  its  dimensions.  Aristotle  relates  that  the  mathema- 
ticians had  found  the  circumference  to  be  400,000  stadia  (about 
46,000  miles).  But  Eratosthenes  {c.  250  B.C.)  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  entertained  an  accurate  idea  of  the  principles 
on  which  the  determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  really  de- 
pends, and  attempted  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  His  results 
were  very  inaccurate,  but  his  method  is  the  same  as  that  which  is 
followed  at  the  present  day — depending,  in  fact,on  the  comparison 
of  a  line  measured  on  the  earth's  surface  with  the  corresponding 
arc  of  the  heavens.  He  observed  that  at  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  day  of  the  summer  sobtice,  the  sun  was  exactly  vertical, 
whilst  at  Alexandria  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  its  zenith 
distance  was  7**  12',  or  one-fiftieth  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle.  He  assumed  that  these  places  were  on  the  same  meridian ; 
and,  reckoning  their  distance  apart  as  5000  stadia,  he  inferred 
that  the  circumference  of  the  earth  was  250,000  stadia  (about 
29,000  miles).  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  Posidonius,  who 
adopted  a  method  which  differed  from  that  of  Eratosthenes  only 
in  using  a  star  instead  of  the  sun.  He  obtained  240,000  stadia 
(about  27,600  miles)  for  the  circumference.  Ptolemy  in  his 
Geography  assigns  the  length  of  the  degree  as  500  stadia. 

The  Arabs  also  investigated  the  question  of  the  earth's  mag- 
nitude. The  caliph  Abdallah  al  Mamun  (a.d.  814),  having  fixed 
on  a  spot  in  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  despatched  one  company 
of  astronomers  northwards  and  another  southwards,  measuring 
the  journey  by  rods,  until  each  found  the  altitude  of  the  pole 
to  have  changed  one  degree.  But  the  result  of  this  measurement 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  From  this 
time  the  subject  seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  until  about 
1500,  when  Jean  Femel  (1497-1558),  a  Frenchman,  measured 
a  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian  near  Paris  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  His 
astronomical  observations  were  made  with  a  triangle  used  as  a 
quadrant,  and  his  resulting  length  of  a  degree  was  very  near  the 
truth. 

WiUebrord  Snell^  substituted  a  chain  of  triangles  for  actual 
linear  measurement.  He  measured  his  base  line  on  the  frozen 
surface  of  the  meadows  near  Leiden,  and  measured  the  angles  of 
his  triangles,  which  lay  between  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
with  a  quadrant  and  semicircles.    He  took  the  precaution  of 

'  Eratosthenes  Batavus,  seu  de  terrae  ambitus  vera  quantitcUe 
suscitatus,  a  Willebrordo  SneUio^  Lug4uni-Batavorum  U617J. 
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comparing  his  standard  with  that  of  the  French,  so  that  his 
result  was  expressed  in  toises  (the  length  of  the  toise  is  about 
6*39  EngHsh  ft.).  The  work  was  recomputed  and  reobserved 
by  P.  von  Musschenbroek  in  1729.  In  1637  an  Englishman, 
B^chard  Norwood,  published  a  determination  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Seaman^s  Practice,  contayning 
a  FundamentaU  ProUeme  in  Navigation  experimentally  verified, 
namely,  touching  the  Compasse  of  the  Earth  and  Sea  and  the 
quantity  of  a  Degree  in  our  English  Measures,  He  observed  on 
the  nth  of  June  1633  the  sun's  meridian  altitude  in  London 
as  62^  i',  and  on  the  6th  of  June  1635,  ^  meridian  altitude 
in  York  as  59**  ss\  He  measured  the  distance  between  these 
places  partly  with  a  chain  and  partly  by  pacing.  By  this  means, 
through  compensation  of  errors,  he  arrived  at  367,176  ft.  for  the 
degree — a  very  fair  result. 

The  application  of  the  telescope  to  angular  instruments  was 
the  next  important  step.  Jean  Picard  was  the  first  who  in  1669, 
with  the  telescope,  using  such  precautions  as  the  nature  of  the 
operation  requires,  measured  an  arc  of  meridian.  He  measured 
with  wooden  rods  a  base  line  of  5663  toises,  and  a  second  or  base 
of  verification  of  3902  toises;  his  triangulation  extended  from 
Malvoisine,  near  Paris,  to  Sourdon,  near  Amiens.  The  angles 
of  the  triangles, were  measured  with  a  quadrant  furnished  with 
a  telescope  having  cross- wires.  The  difference  of  latitude  of  the 
terminal  stations  was  determined  by  observations  made  with  a 
sector  on  a  star  in  Cassiopeia,  giving  i**  22'  55"  for  the  amplitude. 
The  terrestrial  measurement  gave  78,850  toises,  whencehe inferred 
for  the  length  of  the  degree  57,060  toises. 

Hitherto  geodetic  observations  had  been  confined  to  the 
determination  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  considered  as  a 
sphere,  but  a  discovery  made  by  Jean  Richer  (d.  1696)  turned 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  its  deviation  from  a  spherical 
form.  This  astronomer,  having  been  sent  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris  to  the  island  of  Cayenne,  in  South  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  amount  of  astronomical 
refraction  and  other  astronomical  objects,  observed  that  his 
dock,  which  had  been  regulated  at  Paris  to  beat  seconds,  lost 
about  two  minutes  and  a  half  daily  at  Cayenne,  and  that  in  order 
to  bring  it  to  measure  mean  solar  time  it  was  necessary  to  shorten 
the  pendulum  by  more  than  a  line  (about  ^th  of  an  in.).  This 
fact,  which  was  scarcely  credited  till  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  observations  of  Varin  and  Deshayes  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  America,  was  first  explained  in  the  third  book  of 
Newton's  Principia,  who  showed  that  it  could  only  be  referred 
to  a  diminution  of  gravity  arising  either  from  a  protuberance  of 
the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  and  consequent  increase  of  the 
distance  from  the  centre,  or  from  the  counteracting  effect  of  the 
centrifugal  force.  About  the  same  time  (1673)  appeared  Christian 
Huygens'  De  Hordogio  Oscillatorio,  in  which  for  the  first  time 
were  found  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  centrifugal  force. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  they  were  applied  to  the 
theoretical  investigation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  before  the 
publication  of  Newton's  Principia.  In  1690  Huygens  published 
his  De  Causa  Gravitatis,  which  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth  on  the  supposition  that  the  attraction  of  every 
particle  is  towards  the  centre. 

Between  1684  and  17 18  J.  and  D.  Cassini,  starting  from 
Picard 's  base,  carried  a  triangulation  northwards  from  Paris 
to  Dunkirk  and  southwards  from  Paris  to  Collioure.  They 
measured  a  base  of  7246  toises  near  Perpignan,  and  a  somewhat 
shorter  base  near  Dunkirk;  and  from  the  northern  portion  of 
the  arc,  which  had  an  amplitude  of  2®  12'  9",  obtained  for  the 
length  of  a  degree  56,960  toises;  while  from  the  southern  portion, 
of  which  the  amplitude  was  6°  18'  57",  th^y  obtained  57,097 
toises.  The  immediate  inference  from  this  was  that,  the  degree 
diminishing  with  increasing  latitude,  the  earth  must  be  a  prolate 
spheroid.  This  conclusion  was  totally  opposed  to  the  theoretical 
investigations  of  Newton  and  Huygens,  and  accordingly  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  determined  to  apply  a  decisive 
test  by  the  measurement  of  arcs  at  a  great  distance  from  each 
other — one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator,  the  other  in  a 
high  latitude.  Thus  arose  the  celebrated  expeditions  of  the  French 


academicians.  In  May  1735  Louis  Godin,  Pierre  Bouguer  and 
Charles  Marie  de  la  Condamine,  under  the  auspices  of  Ix>uis  XV., 
proceeded  to  Peru,  where,  assisted  by  two  Spanish  officers,  after 
ten  years  of  laborious  exertion,  they  measured  an  arc  of  3**  7', 
the  northern  end  near  the  equator.  The  second  party  consisted 
of  Pierre  Louis  Moreau  de  Maupertuis,  Alexis  Claude  Clairault, 
Charles  £tienne  Louis  Camus,  Pierre  Charles  Lemonnier,  and 
Reginaud  Outhier,  who  reached  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  July  1736; 
they  were  in  some  respects  more  fortunate  than  the  first  party, 
inasmuch  as  they  completed  the  measurement  of  an  arc  near  the 
polar  circle  of  57'  amplitude  and  returned  within  sixteen  months 
from  the  date  oif  their  departure. 

The  measurement  of  Bouguer  and  De  la  Condamine  was 
executed  with  great  care,  and  on  account  of  the  locality,  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  all  the  details  were  conducted,  it  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  determination.  The 
southern  limit  was  at  Tarqui,  the  northern  at  Cotchesqui.  A  base 
of  6272  toises  was  measured  in  the  vicinity  of  Quito,  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  a  second  base  of  5260  toises 
near  the  southern  extremity.  The  moimtainous  nature  of  the 
country  made  the  work  very  laborious,  in  some  cases  the  differ- 
ence of  heights  of  two  neighbouring  stations  exceeding  i  mile; 
and  they  had  much  trouble  with  their  instruments,  those  with 
which  they  were  to  determine  the  latitudes  proving  untrust- 
worthy. But  they  succeeded  by  simultaneous  observations  of 
the  same  star  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  arc  in  obtaining  very 
fair  results.  The  whole  length  of  the  arc  amounted  to  176,945 
toises,  while  the differenceof  latitudes was3^  7'  3*^.  In  consequence 
of  a  misunderstanding  that  arose  between  De  la  Condamine 
and  Bouguer,  their  operations  were  conducted  separately, 
and  each  wrote  a  full  accoimt  of  the  expedition.  Bouguer's 
book  was  published  in  1749;  that  of  De  la  Condamine  in  1751. 
The  toise  used  in  this  measure  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the 
standard  toise,  and  is  always  referred  to  as  the  Toise  of  Peru. 

The  party  of  Maupertuis,  though  their  work  was  quickly 
despatched,  had  also  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Not 
being  able  to  make  use  of  the  small  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
for  the  trigonometrical  stations,  they  were  forced  to  penetrate 
into  the  forests  of  Lapland,  commencing  operations  at  Tomei, 
a  city  situated  on  the  mainland  near  the  extremity  of  the  gulf. 
From  this,  the  southern  extremity  of  their  arc,  they  carried  a 
chain  of  triangles  northward  to  the  mountain  Kittis,  which  they 
selected  as  the  northern  terminus.  The  latitudes  were  determined 
by  observations  with  a  sector  (made  by  George  Graham)  of  the 
zenith  distance  of  a  and  d  Draconis.  llie  base  line  was  measured 
on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  river  Tome4  about  the  middle  of  the 
arc;  two  parties  measured  it  separately,  and  they  differed  by 
about  4  in.  The  result  of  the  whole  was  that  the  difference  of 
latitudes  of  the  terminal  stations  was  57'  29''  '6,  and  the  length 
of  the  arc  55,023  toises.  In  this  expedition,  as  well  as  in  that  to 
Peru,  observations  were  made  with  a  pendulum  to  determine 
the  force  of  gravity;  and  these  observations  coincided  with  the 
geodetic  results  in  proving  that  the  earth  was  an  oblate  and  not 
prolate  spheroid. 

In  1740  was  published  in  the  Paris  MSmoires  an  account,  by 
Cassini  de  Thury,  of  a  remeasurement  by  himself  and  Nicolas 
Louis  de  LacaiUe  of  the  meridian  of  Paris.  With  a  view  to 
determine  more  accurately  the  variation  of  the  degree  along  the 
meridian,  they  divided  the  distance  from  Dunkirk  to  Collioure 
into  four  partial  arcs  of  about  two  degrees  each,  by  observing  the 
latitude  at  five  stations.  The  results  previously  obtained  by 
J.  and  D.  Cassini  were  not  confirmed,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  length  of  the  degree  derived  from  these  partial  arcs  showed 
on  the  whole  an  increase  with  an  increasing  latitude.  Cassini 
and  Lacaille  also  measured  an  arc  of  parallel  across  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhone.  The  difference  of  time  of  the  extremities  was 
determined  by  the  observers  at  either  end  noting  the  instant 
of  a  signal  given  by  flashing  gunpowder  at  a  point  near  the 
middle  of  the  arc. 

While  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1752,  engaged  in  various 
astronomical  observations,  Lacaille  measiu'ed  an  arc  of  meridian 
of  I**  13'  17*',  which  gave  him  for  the  length  of  the  degree  57,037 
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toises — an  unexpected  result,  which  has  led  to  the  remeasurement 
of  the  arc  by  Sir  Thomas  Maclear  (see  Geodesy). 

Passing  over  the  measurements  made  between  Rome  and 
Riixdni  and  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont  by  the  Jesuits  Ruggiero 
Giuseppe  Boscovich  and  Giovanni  Battista  Beccaria,  and  also  the 
arc  measiured  with  deal  rods  in  North  America  by  Charles  Mason 
and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  we  come  to  the  commencement  of  the 
English  triangulation.  In  1783,  in  consequence  of  a  representa- 
tion from  Cassini  de  Thury  on  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
from  the  geodetic  connexion  of  Paris  and  Greenwich,  General 
William  Roy  was,  with  the  king's  approval,  appointed  by  the 
Royal  Society  to  conduct  the  operations  on  the  part  of  England, 
Count  Cassini,  M6chain  and  Delambre  being  appointed  on  the 
French  side.  A  precision  previously  imknown  was  attained 
by  the  use  of  Ramsden's  theodolite,  which  was  the  first  to  make 
the  spherical  excess  of  triangles  measurable.  The  wooden  rods 
with  which  the  first  base  was  measured  were  replaced  by  glass 
rods,  which  were  afterwards  rejected  for  the  steel  chain  of 
Ramsden.  (For  further  details  see  A  cc&unt  of  the  Trigonometrical 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.) 

Shortly  after  this,  the  National  Convention  of  France,  having 
agreed  to  remodel  their  system  of  weights  and  measures,  chose  for 
their  unit  of  length  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  meridian 
quadrant.  In  order  to  obtain  this  length  precisely,  the  re- 
measurement  of  the  French  meridian  was  resolved  on,  and 
deputed  to  J.  B.  J.  Delambre  and  Pierre  Francois  Andr6  Mechain. 
The  details  of  this  operation  will  be  found  in  the  Base  du  systhne 
nUtrique  dScimale.  The  arc  was  subsequently  extended  by 
Jean  Baptiste  Biot  and  Dominique  Francois  Jean  Arago  to 
the  island  of  Iviza.  Operations  for  the  connexion  of  England 
with  the  continent  of  Europe  were  resumed  in  182 1  to  1823  by 
Henry  Kater  and  Thomas  Frederick  Colby  on  the  English  side, 
and  F.  J.  D.  Arago  and  Claude  Louis  Mathieu  on  the  French. 

The  publication  in  1838  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Bessel's  Grad- 
messung  in  Ostpreussen  marks  an  era  in  the  science  of  geodesy. 
Here  we  find  the  method  of  least  squares  applied  to  the  cal- 
culation of  a  network  of  triangles  and  the  reduction  of  the 
observations  generally.  The  systematic  manner  in  which  all 
the  observations  were  taken  with  the  view  of  securing  final 
results  of  extreme  accuracy  is  admirable.  The  triangulation, 
which  was  a  smaU  one,  extended  about  a  degree  and  a  half 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  The 
angles  were  observed  with  theodolites  of  12  and  15  in.  diameter, 
and  the  latitudes  determined  by  means  of  the  transit  instnmient 
in  the  prime  vertical — a  method  much  used  in  Germany. 
(The  base  apparatus  is  described  in  the  article  Geodesy.) 

The  principal  triangulation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  was  commenced  in  1783  under  General  Roy,  for  the  more 
immediate  purpose  of  connecting  the  observatories  of  Greenwich 
and  Paris,  had  been  gradually  extended,  \mder  the  successive 
direction  of  Colonel  £.  Williams,  General  W.  Mudge,  General 
T.  F.  Colby,  Colonel  L.  A.  Hall,  and  Colonel  Sir  Henry  James; 
it  was  finished  in  1851.  The  number  of  stations  is  about  250. 
At  32  of  these  the  latitudes  were  determined  with  Ramsden's 
and  Airy's  zenith  sectors.  The  theodolites  used  for  this  work 
were,  in  addition  to  the  two  great  theodolites  of  Ramsden  which 
were  used  by  General  Roy  and  Captain  Kater,  a  smaller  theo- 
dolite of  18  in.  diameter  by  the  same  mechanician,  and  another 
of  24  in.  diameter  by  Messrs  Troughton  and  Simms.  Observa- 
tions for  determination  of  absolute  azimuth  were  made  with 
those  instruments  at  a  large  number  of  stations;  the  stars 
a,  5,  and  X  Ursae  Minoris  and  51  Cephei  being  those  observed 
always  at  the  greatest  azimuths.  At  six  of  these  stations  the 
probable  error  of  the  result  is  under  0-4",  at  twelve  imder  0-5", 
at  thirty-four  under  0*7":  so  that  the  absolute  azimuth  of  the 
whole  network  is  determined  with  extreme  accuracy.  Of  the 
seven  base  lines  which  have  been  measiured,  five  were  by  means 
of  steel  chains  and  two  with  Colby's  compensation  bars  (see 
Geodesy).  The  triangulation  was  computed  by  least  squares. 
The  total  number  of  equations  of  condition  for  the  triangulation 
is  920;  if  therefore  the  whole  had  been  reduced  in  one  mass,  as 
it  should  have  been,  the  solution  of  an  equation  ai  920  unknown 


quantities  would  have  occurred  as  a  part  of  the  work.  To 
avoid  this  an  approximation  was  resorted  to;  the  triangulation 
was  divided  into  twenty-one  parts  or  figures;  four  of  these, 
not  adjacent,  were  first  adjusted  by  the  method  explained,  and 
the  corrections  thus  determined  in  these  figures  carried  into 
the  equations  of  condition  of  the  adjacent  figures.  The  average 
number  of  equations  in  a  figure  is  44;  the  largest  equation 
is  one  of  77  unknown  quantities.  The  vertical  limb  of  Airy's 
zenith  sector  is  read  by  four  microscopes,  and  in  the  complete 
observation  of  a  star  there  are  10  micrometer  readings  and  12 
level  readings.  The  instrument  is  portable;  and  a  complete 
determination  of  latitude,  affected  with  the  mean  of  the  declina- 
tion errors  of  two  stars,  is  effected  by  two  micrometer  readings 
and  four  level  readings.  The  observation  consists  in  measuring 
with  the  telescope  micrometer  the  difference  of  zenith  distances 
of  two  stars  which  cross  the  meridian,  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  observer  at  zenith  distances  which 
differ  by  not  much  more  than  10'  or  1 5',  the  interval  of  the  times  of 
transit  being  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
The  advantages  are  that,  with  simplicity  in  the  construction  of  the 
instrument  and  facility  in  the  manipulation,  refraction  is  eb'mi- 
nated  (or  nearly  so,  as  the  stars  are  generally  selected  within 
25®  of  the  zenith),  and  there  is  no  large  divided  circle.  The 
telescope,  which  is  counterpoised  on  one  side  of  the  vertical 
axis,  has  a  small  circle  for  finding,  and  there  is  also  a  small 
horizontal  circle.  This  instrument  is  universally  used  in 
American  geodesy. 

The  principal  work  containing  the  methods  and  results  of  these 
operations  was  published  in  1858  with  the  title  "  Ordnance  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Account  of  the 
observations  and  calculations  of  the  principal  triangulation  and  of 
the  figure,  dimensions  and  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  as 
derived  therefrom.  Drawn  up  by  Captain  Alexander  Ross  Clarke, 
R.E.,  F.R.A.S.,  under  the  direction  of  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  James, 
R.E.,  F.R.S.,  M.R.I.A.,  &c."  A  supplement  appeared  in  1862: 
"  Extension  of  the  Triangulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  into 
France  and  Belc^ium,  with  the  measurement  of  an  arc  of  parallel  in 
52®  N.  from  Valentia  in  Ireland  to  Mount  Kemmel  in  Belgium. 
Published  by  .  .  .  Col.  Sir  Henry  James." 

Extensive  operations  for  surveying  India  and  determining 

the  figure  of  the  earth  were  commenced  in  1800.     Colonel  W. 

Lambton  started  the  great  meridian  arc  at  Punnae  in  latitude 

8**  9',  and,  following  generally  the  methods  of  the  English  survey, 

he  carried  his  triangulation  as  far  north  as  20^  30'.    The  work 

was  continued  by  Sir  George  (then  Captain)  Everest,  who  carried 

it  to  the  latitude  of  29®  30'.    Two  admirable  volumes  by  Sir 

George  Everest,  published  in  1830  and  in  1847,  give  the  details 

of  this  undertaking.    The  survey  was  afterwards  prosecuted  by 

Colonel  T.  T.  Walker,  R.E.,  who  made  valuable  contributions 

to  geodesy.    The  working  out  of  the  Indian  chains  of  triangle 

by  the  method  of  least  squares  presents  peculiar  difficulties, 

but,  enormous  in  extent  as  the  work  was,  it  has  been  thoroughly 

carried  out.     The  ten  base  lines  on  which  the  survey  depends 

were  measured  with  Colby's  compensation  bars. 

The  survey  is  detailed  in  eighteen  volumes,  published  at  Dehra 
Dun,  and  entitled  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  Great  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  India,  Of  these  the  first  nine  were  published 
under  the  direcdon  of  Colonel  Walker;  and  the  remainder  by 
Colonels  Strahan  and  St  G.  C.  Gore,  Major  S.  G.  Burrard  and  others. 
Vol.  i.,  1870,  treats  of  the  base  lines;  vol.  ii.,  1879,  history  and  general 
descriptions  of  the  principal  triangulation  and  of  its  reduction; 
vol.  v.,  1879,  pendulum  operations  (Captains  T.  P.  Basevi  and  W.  T. 
Heaviside);  vols,  xi.,  1890,  and  xviii.,  igo6,  latitudes;  vols,  ix.,  1883, 
X.,  1887,  XV.,  1893,  longitudes;  vol.  xvii.,  1901,  the  Indo-European 
longitude-arcs  from  Karaclu  to  Greenwich.  The  other  volumes  con- 
tain the  triangulations. 

In  i860  Friedrich  Georg  Wilhelm  Struve  published  his  Arc  du 
nUridien  de  25^  20'  entre  le  Danube  et  la  Mer  Glaciate  mesurS 
depuis  1816  jusqu'en  1S55,  The  latitudes  of  the  thirteen  astro- 
nomical stations  of  this  arc  were  determined  partly  with  vertical 
circles  and  partly  by  means  of  the  transit  instrument  in  the  prime 
vertical.  The  triangulation,  a  great  part  of  which,  however, 
is  a  simple  chain  of  triangles,  is  reduced  by  the  method  of  least 
squares,  and  the  probable  errors  of  the  resulting  distances  of 
parallels  is  given;  the  probable  error  of  the  whole  arc  in  length 
is^6-2  toises.    Ten  base  lines  were  measured.    The  sum  of  the 
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lengths  of  the  ten  measured  bases  is  29,863  toises,  so  that  the 
average  length  of  a  base  line  is  19,100  ft.  The  azimuths  were 
observed  at  fourteen  stations.  In  high  latitudes  the  determina- 
tion of  the  meridian  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty;  nevertheless 
the  azimuths  at  all  the  northern  stations  were  successfully 
determined, — the  probable  error  of  the  result  at  Fuglenaes  being 

*  o"-S3. 
Before  proceeding  with  the  modern  developments  of  geodetic 

measurements  and  their  application  to  the  figure  of  the  earth, 

we  must  discuss  the  "  mechanical  theory,"  which  is  indispensable 

for  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Mechanical  Theory, 

Newton,  by  applying  his  theory  of  gravitation,  combined 
with  the  so-called  centrifugal  force,  to  the  earth,  and  assuming 
that  an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  rotation  is  a  form  of  equilibrium  for 
a  homogeneous  fluid  rotating  with  uniform  angular  velocity, 
obtained  the  ratio  of  the  axes  229  :  230,  and  the  law  of  variation 
of  gravity  on  the  surface.  A  few  years  later  Huygens  published 
an  investigation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  supposing  the  attrac- 
tion of  every  particle  to  be  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
obtaining  as  a  result  that  the  proportion  of  the  axes  should  be 
578  :  579.  In  1740  Colin  Maclaurin,  in  his  De  causa  physica 
fluxus  et  refluxus  mariSf  demonstrated  that  the  oblate  ellipsoid 
of  revolution  is  a  figure  which  satisfies  the  conditions  of  equi- 
librium in  the  case  of  a  revolving  homogeneous  fluid  mass,  whose 
particles  attract  one  another  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse 
square  of  the  distance;  he  gave  the  equation  connecting  the 
ellipticity  with  the  proportion  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  to  gravity,  and  determined  the  attraction  on  a  particle 
situated  anywhere  on  the  surface  of  such  a  body.  In  1743 
Clairault  published  his  Thiorie  de  la  figure  de  la  terrcj  which 
contains  a  remarkable  theorem  ("  Clairault's  Theorem  "),  estab- 
lishing a  relation  between  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  and  the 
variation  of  gravity  from  the  equator  to  the  poles.  Assuming 
that  the  earth  is  composed  of  concentric  ellipsoidal  strata  having 
a  common  axis  of  rotation,  each  stratum  homogeneous  in  itself, 
but  the  ellipticities  and  densities  of  the  successive  strata  varying 
according  to  any  law,  and  that  the  superficial  stratum  has  the 
same  form  as  if  it  were  fluid,  he  proved  that 

where  g,  ^  are  the  amounts  of  gravity  at  the  equator  and  at 
the  pole  respectively,  e  the  ellipticity  of  the  meridian  (or  "  flatten- 
ing "),  and  m  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  to  g. 
He  also  proved  that  the  increase  of  gravity  in  proceeding  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles  is  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  latitude. 
This,  taken  with  the  former  theorem,  gives  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  earth's  ellipticity  from  observation  of  the  relative 
force  of  gravity  at  any  two  places.  P.  S.  Laplace,  who  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  remarks  on  Clairault 's  work  that 
''  the  importance  of  all  his  results  and  the  elegance  with  which 
they  are  presented  place  this  work  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
of  mathematical  productions  "  (Isaac  Todhunter's  History  of  the 
Mathematical  Theories  oj  Attraction  and  the  Figure  of  the  Earth, 
vol.  i.  p.  229). 

The  problem  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  treated  as  a  question 
of  mechanics  or  hydrostatics  is  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  it 
would  be  quite  impracticable  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  surface  differs  but  little  from  a  sphere.  In  order  to  express 
the  forces  at  any  point  of  the  body  arising  from  the  attraction 
of  its  particles,  the  form  of  the  surface  is  required,  but  this  form 
is  the  very  one  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  investigation  to 
discover;  hence  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  and  even  with 
all  the  present  resources  of  mathematicians  only  a  partial  and 
imperfect  solution  can  be  obtained. 

We  may  here  briefly  indicate  the  line  of  reasoning  by  which  some 
of  the  most  important  results  may  be  obtained.  If  A,  Y,  Z  be  the 
components  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes  of  the  forces  acting 
on  a  particle  of  a  fluid  mass  at  the  point  x^  y,  z,  then,  p  being  the 
pressure  there,  and  p  the  density, 

dp  =  piXdx-^-Ydy-^-Zdz) ; 


and  for  equilibrium  the  necessary  conditions  are,  that  />{Xdx-\- 
Ydy-{-Zdz)  be  a  complete  differential,  and  at  the  free  surface  X^-f- 
Ydy-\-Zdz=o,  This  equation  implies  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
is  normal  to  the  surface  at  every  point,  and  in  a  homogeneous  fluid 
it  is  obviously  the  differential  equation  of  all  surfaces  c?  equal  pres- 
sure. If  the  fluid  be  heterogeneous  then  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  for 
forces  of  attraction  accordmg  to  the  ordinary  law  of  gravitation, 
if  X,  Y,  Z  be  the  components  of  the  attraction  of  a  mass  whose 
potential  is  V,  then 

Xdx+Ydy+Zdz  =gjx+giy+gi5, 

which  b  a  complete  differential.  And  in  the  case  of  a  fluid  rotating 
with  uniform  velocity,  in  which  the  so-called  centrifugal  force  enters 
as  a  force  acting  on  each  particle  proportional  to  its  distance  from 
the  axis  of  rotation,  the  corresponding  part  of  XdX'\-Ydy^Zdz  is 
obviously  a  complete  differential.  Therefore  for  the  forces  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  Xdx-{-Ydy+2dz=dU,  where  U  is  some 
function  of  x,  y,  2,  and  it  is  necessary  for  equilibrium  that  dp^pdV 
be  a  complete  differential ;  that  is,  p  must  be  a  function  of  U  or  a 
function  of  /»,  and  so  also  p  a  function  of  U.  So  that  ^U=o  is  the 
differential  equation  of  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  and  density. 

We  may  now  show  that  a'^homo^eneous  fluid  mass  in  the  form  of 
an  oblate  ellipsoid  of  revolution  havmg  a  uniform  velocity  of  rotation 
can  be  in  equilibrium.  It  may  be  proved  that  the  attraction  of  the 
ellipsoid  x*4-y*+2'(i  -h«*)  =c*(i  -he*)  upon  a  particle  P  of  its  mass  at 
X,  y,  z  has  for  components 

X  =  - Ajc,  Y  =  -Ay,  Z  =  -C«, 
where 


A  =  2Tfe»p(i±^tan-ie-i), 


C=4x^v(i^ 


l±£.„-i 


tan' 


•)• 


and  k^  the  constant  of  attraction.  Besides  the  attraction  of  the  mass 
of  the  ellipsoid,  the  centrifugal  force  at  P  has  for  components 
-haf<o*,  -hyw',  o;  then  the  condition  of  fluid  equilibrium  is 

{A-c^)xdx-\-iA''c^)ydy+Czdz=o, 

which  by  integration  gives 

(A  -  CO*)  (**-|-y )  -I-C2* = constant. 

This  is  the  equation  of  an  ellipsoid  of  rotation,  and  therefore  the 
equilibrium  is  possible.  The  equation  coincides  with  that  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  mass  if  we  make 

A-co*  =  C/(i-f-€*), 
which  gives 

^;^  =  '2^r-tan  U-J» 

In  the  case  of  the  earth,  which  is  nearly  spherical,  we  obtain  by 
expanding  the  expression  for  c^  in  powers  of  e*,  rejecting  the  higher 
powers,  and  remarking  that  the  elhpticity  e  »  ic*, 

o;*/2ir*»p  =  4e*/l5  =  8<?/l5. 

Now  if  m  be  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  to  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  the  equator,  and  a  =  c(i-|-«),  then 

In  the  case  of  the  earth  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that 
m  =  1/289,  hence  the  ellipticity 

e=5m/4  =  i/23i, 

so  that  the  ratio  of  the  axes  on  the  supposition  of  a  homogeneous 
fluid  earth  is  230  :  231,  as  stated  by  Newton. 

Now,  to  come  to  the  case  of  a  heterogeneous  fluid,  we  shall  assume 
that  its  surfaces  of  equal  density  are  spheroids,  concentric  and 
having  a  common  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  the  ellipticity  of  these 
surfaces  varies  from  the  centre  to  the  outer  surface,  the  density  also 
varying.  In  other  words,  the  body  is  composed  of  homogeneous 
spheroidal  shells  of  variable  density  and  ellipticity.  On  this  sup- 
position we  shall  express  the  attraction  of  the  mass  upon  a  particle  in 
Its  interior,  and  then,  taking  into  account  the  centrifugal  force,  form 
the  equation  expressing  the  condition  of  fluid  equilibrium.  The 
attraction  of  the  homogeneous  spheroid  je*-|-y'-|-2*(i  -\-2e)  =<^(i  +2e), 
where  e  is  the  ellipticity  (of  which  the  square  is  neglected),  on  an 
internal  particle,  whose  co-ordinates  are  «=/,  y=o,  «  =  A,  has  for  its 
X  and  z  components 

X'=-jTfe*p/(i-^),  Z'=-lxi^pA(i-hff), 

the  Y  component  being  of  course  zero.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  at- 
traction of^  a  shell  whose  inner  surface  has  an  ellipticity  «,  and  its 
outer  surface  an  ellipticity  e-\-de,  the  density  being  p,  is  expressed  by 

dX'  =  i'l7rk*pfde,  dr=  -itrk^phde. 

To  apply  this  to  our  heterogeneous  spheroid ;  if  we  put  Ci  for  the 
semiaxis  of  that  surface  of  equal  density  on  which  is  situated  the 
attracted  point  P,  and  co  for  the  semiaxis  of  the  outer  surface,  the 
attraction  of  that  portion  of  the  body  which  is  exterior  to  P,  namelyi 
of  all  the  shells  which  enclose  P,  has  for  components 

X.- Axjyj]^/^.  z.= -ht^aJ;^^, 
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both  e  and  p  being  functions  of  c.  Again  the  attraction  of  a  homo- 
geneous spheroid  of  density  p  on  an  external  point  /,  h  has  the 
components 

X'  =  -  tir*»p/r-»  {c»(  I  +2e)  -  \ec^\ , 
Z»  =  -  }T*»pAr-»  t<:«(i  +2c)  -  Vtfc*| , 
where  \^l(4^-f^lr^*  X'  =  l(2)^-3/«)/r^  and  f*=/«+A». 
Now  e  being  considered  a  function  of  £,  we  can  at  once  express  the 
attraction  ol  a  shell  (density  p)  contained  between  the  surface  defined 
by  c-^-dc,  e-j-de  and  that  defin^  by  c^e  upon  an  external  point ;  the 
differentials  with  respect  to  c,  viz.  dK'^  di't  must  then  be  integrated 
with  p  under  the  integral  sign  as  being  a  function  of  c.    The  integra- 
tion will  extend  from  ^=0  to  cbci.    Thus  the  components  of  the 
attraction  of  the  heterogeneous  spheroid  upon  a  particle  within  its 
mass,  whose  co-ordinates  are  /,  o,  A,  are 

X i»ifc»/  [jif^pd{t*U  +2e)]  -^ j^%  d(et^  -  if^p  de] . 

Z-  -!»*•*  [^J^%i|c'(i+2«)|  -pf^'pd(ec^+tf^pde]. 

We  take  into  account  the  rotation  of  the  earth  by  adding  the  centri- 
fugal force /cd^ = F  to  X.  Now,  the  surface  of  constant  density  upon 
which  the  point/,  o,  h  is  situated  rives  (i  —  2«)  fdf-h/ktt =0;  and  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  is  that  (A+F)d/+Zai  =  o.    Therefore, 

(X+F)A  =  Z/(i-2^), 

which,  neglecting  small  quantities  of  the  order  e*  and  putting 
«*^=4ir*J5^,  gives 

Here  we  must  now  put  c  for  Ci,  c  for  r;  and  i-{-2e  under  the  first 
integral  sign  may  be  replaced  by  unity,  since  small  quantities  of  the 
second  order  are  neglected.  Two  differentiations  lead  us  to  the 
following  very  important  differential  equation  (Clairault): 

d^e  .    2pc«     d€'/2pc      6\ 

When  p  is  expressed  in  terms  of  c,  this  equation  can  be  integrated. 
We  infer  then  that  a  rotating  spheroid  of  very  small  elliptidty,  com- 
posed of  fluid  homogeneous  strata  such  as  we  have  specified,  will  be 
m  equilibrium;  and  when  the  law  of  the  density  is  expressed,  the 
law  of  the  corresponding  ellipticities  will  follow. 

If  we  put  M  for  the  mass  of  the  spheroid,  then 

M=^jjpd{c»(i+2e)l;andm=jj-'^. 

and  puttinff  c^ca  In  the  equation  expressing  the  condition  of  equili- 
brium, we  find 


M(2e''m)^^.^f^pd(ec^. 


Making  these  substitutions  in  the  expressions  for  the  forces  at  the 
surface,  and  putting  r/c*  i-h«— «W<^)*,  we  get 

G«n*=i^S,+e-i«+(5«-..)*:}J. 

Here  G  is  gravity  in  the  latitude  ^,  and  a  the  radius  of  the  equator. 
Since 

sec0-(c//)(i+e4-(«AVc«)|, 

an  expression  which  contains  the  theorems  we  have  referred  to  as 
discovered  by  Clairault. 

The  theory  of  the  figure  of  the  earth  as  a  rotating  ellipsoid  has 
been  especially  investigated  by  Laplace  in  his  MScanique  celeste. 
The  principal  English  works  are: — Sir  George  Airy,  Mathematical 
Tracts,  a  lucid  treatment  without  the  use  of  Laplace's  coefficients ; 
Archdeacon  Pratt's  Attractions  and  Figure  of  the  Earth;  and 
O'Brien's  Mathematical  Tracts ;  in  the  last  two  Laplace's  coefficients 
are  used. 

In  1845  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes  {Camb.  Trans,  viii.;  sec  also  Camb, 
Dub.  Math.  Journ.^  1849,  iv.)  proved  that  if  the  external  form 
of  the  sea — imagined  to  percolate  the  land  by  canals — ^be  a 
spheroid  with  small  ellipticity,  then  the  law  of  gravity  is  that 
which  we  have  shown  above;  his  proof  required  no  assumption 
as  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  internal  strata,  or  as  to  the  past  or 
present  fluidity  of  the  earth.  This  investigation  admits  of  being 
regarded  conversely,  viz.  as  determining  the  elliptical  form  of 
the  earth  from  measurements  of  gravity;  if  G,  the  observed 
value  of  gravity  in  latitude  ^,  be  expressed  in  the  form 
G=^(i-|-  /3  sin*  i),  where  g  is  the  value  at  the  equator  and  /3 
a  coefficient.     In  this  investigation,  the  square  and  higher  powers 


of  the  ellipticity  are  neglected;  the  solution  was  completed 
by  F.  R.  Helmert  with  regard  to  the  square  of  the  ellipticity, 
who  showed  that  a  term  with  sin*2^  appeared  (see  Helmert, 
Geoddsie,  ii.  83).  For  the  coefficient  of  this  term,  the  gravity 
measurements  give  a  small  but  not  sufficiently  certain  value; 
we  therefore  assume  a  value  which  agrees  best  with  the  hypiothesis 
of  the  fluid  state  of  the  entire  earth;  this  assumption  is  well 
supported,  since  even  at  a  depth  of  only  50  km.  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  crust  is  so  great  that  rocks  become  plastic, 
and  behave  approximately  as  fluids,  and  consequently  the  crust 
of  the  earth  floats,  to  some  extent,  on  the  interior  (even  though 
this  may  not  be  fluid  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word).  This  is 
the  geological  theory  of  **  Isostasis  "  (cf.  Geology)  ;  it  agrees 
with  the  results  of  measurements  of  gravity  {vide  infra),  and  was 
brought  forward  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  by  J.  H. 
Pratt,  who  deduced  it  from  observations  made  in  India. 

The  sin'20  term  in  the  expression  for  G,  and  the  corresponding 
deviation  of  the  meridian  from  an  ellipyse,  have  been  analytically 
established  by  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  and  £.  Wiechert;  earlier  and 
less  complete  investigations  were  made  by  Sir  G.  B.  Airy  and 
O.  Callandreau.  In  consequence  of  the  sir? 24*  term,  two  para- 
meters of  the  level  surfaces  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  are  to  be 
determined;  for  this  purpose,  Darwin  develops  two  differential 
equations  in  the  place  of  the  one  by  Clairault.  By  assimiing 
Roche's  law  for  the  variation  of  the  density  in  the  interior  of  the 
Earth,  viz.  p=pi— ik(c/ci)*,  k  being  a  coefficient,  it  is  shown  that 
in  latitude  45^,  the  meridian  is  depressed  about  3^  metres  from 
the  ellipse,  and  the  coefficient  of  the  term  sin'^  cos^  0(  ~  i  sin'2(» 
is-*o*oooo295.  According  to  Wiechert  the  earth  is  composed 
of  a  kernel  and  a  shell,  the  kernel  being  composed  of  material, 
chiefly  metallic  iron,  of  density  near  8*2,  and  the  shell,  about 
900  miles  thick,  of  silicates,  &c.,  of  density  about  3*2.  On  this 
assumption  the  depression  in  latitude  45^  is  2I  metres,  and  the 
coefficient  of  sin'^cos'^  is,  in  round  numbers,  —0*0000280.^ 
To  this  additional  term  in  the  formula  for  G,  there  corresponds 
an  extension  of  Clairault's  formula  for  the  calculation  of  the 
flattening  from  j3  with  terms  of  the  higher  orders;  this  was  first 
accomplished  by  Helmert. 

For  a  long  time  the  assumption  of  an  ellipsoid  with  three 
unequal  axes  has  been  held  possible  for  the  figure  of  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  an  important  theorem  due  to  K.  G.  Jacobi,  who 
proved  that  for  a  homogeneous  fluid  in  rotation  a  spheroid  is  not 
the  only  form  of  equilibrium;  an  ellipsoid  rotating  round  its 
least  axis  may  with  certain  proportions  of  the  axes  and  a  certain 
time  ol  revolution  be  a  form  of  equilibrium.*  It  has  been  objected 
to  the  figure  of  three  imequal  axes  that  it  does  not  satisfy,  in 
the  pr<^>ortions  of  the  axes,  the  conditions  brought  out  in 
Jacobi's  theorem  (c:a<i/V2).  Admitting  this,  it  has  to  be 
noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Jacobi's  theorem  contemplates  a 
homogeneous  fluid,  and  this  is  certainly  far  from  the  actual 
condition  of  our  globe;  indeed  the  irregular  distribution  of 
continents  and  oceans  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  sensible 
divergence  from  a  perfect  surface  of  revolution.  We  may, 
however,  assume  the  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes  to  be  an 
interi>olation  form.  More  plausible  forms  are  little  adapted  for 
compu tation .'  Consequently  we  now  generally  take  the  ellipsoid 
of  rotation  as  a  basis,  especially  so  because  measurements  of 
gravity  have  shown  that  the  deviation  from  it  is  but  triffing. 

Local  Attraction, 

In  speaking  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  we  mean  the  surface 
of  the  sea  imagined  to  percolate  the  continents  by  canals.  That 

^  O.  Callendreau,  "  M6moire  sur  la  throne  de  la  figure  des 
plan^tes,"  Ann.  obs.  de  Paris  (1889);  G.  H.  Darwin,  *'  The  Theory 
of  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  carried  to  the  Second  Order  of  Small 
Quantities,"  Mon.  Not.  R.A.S.,  1899;  E.  Wiechert,  "  Cber  die 
Massenverteilung  im  Innem  der  Erde,"  Nach.  d.  kon.  G.  d.  W.  z% 
GotL,  1897.  *See  I.  Todhunter,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1870. 

'  J.  H.  Jeans,  "  On  the  Vibrations  and  Stability  of  a  Gravitating 
Planet,"  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  71;  G.  H.  Darwin,  "On  the  Figure 
and  Stability  of  a  liquid  Satellite,"  Phil.  Trans.  206,  p.  161 ;  A.  E.  H. 
Love,  "  The  Gravitational  Stability  of  the  Earth,"  PhU.  Trans.  207, 
p.  237;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  80. 
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this  surface  should  turn  out,  after  precise  measurements,  to  be 
exactly  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution  is  a  priori  improbable.  Al- 
though it  may  be  highly  probable  that  originally  the  earth  was 
a  flmd  mass,  yet  in  the  cooling  whereby  the  present  crust  has 
resulted,  the  actual  solid  surface  has  been  left  most  irregular 
in  form.  It  is  clear  that  these  irregularities  of  the  visible  surface 
must  be  accompanied  by  irregularities  in  the  mathematical 
figure  of  the  earth,  and  when  we  consider  the  general  surface 
of  our  globe,  its  irregular  distribution  of  mountain  masses, 
continents,  with  oceans  and  islands,  we  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  earth  may  not  be  precisely  any  siurface  of  revolution. 
Nevertheless,  there  must  exist  some  spheroid  which  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  mathematical  figure  of  the  earth,  and  has  the 
same  axis  of  rotation.  We  must  conceive  this  figure  as  exhibiting 
slight  departures  from  the  spheroid,  the  two  surfaces  cutting 
one  another  in  various  lines;  thus  a  point  of  the  siurface  is 
defined  by  its  latitude,  longitude,  and  its  height  above  the 
"  spheroid  of  reference."  Calling  this  height  N,  then  of  the 
actual  magnitude  of  this  quantity  we  can  generally  have  no 
information,  it  only  obtrudes  itself  on  oiu:  notice  by  its  variations. 
In  the  vicinity  of  mountains  it  may  change  sign  in  the  space 
of  a  few  miles;  N  being  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  latitude 
and  longitude,  if  its  differential  coefl5cient  with  respect  to  the 
former  be  zero  at  a  certain  point,  the  normals  to  the  two  surfaces 
then  will  lie  in  the  prime  vertical;  if  the  differential  coeflScient 
of  N  with  respect  to  the  longitude  be  zero,  the  two  normals  will 
lie  in  the  meridian;  if  both  coeflScients  are  zero,  the  normals 
will  coincide.  The  comparisons  of  terrestrial  measurements  with 
the  corresponding  astronomical  observations  have  always  been 
accompanied  with  discrepancies.  Suppose  A  and  B  to  be  two 
trigonometrical  stations,  and  that  at  A  there  is  a  disturbing  force 
drawing  the  vertical  through  an  angle  5,  then  it  is  evident  that 
the  apparent  zenith  of  A  will  be  really  that  of  some  other  place 
A',  whose  distance  from  A  is  rfi,  when  r  is  the  earth's  radius; 
and  similarly  if  there  be  a  disturbance  at  B  of  the  amoimt  5', 
the  apparent  zenith  of  B  will  be  really  that  of  some  other  place 
B',  whose  distance  from  B  is  r5'.  Hence  we  have  the  discrepancy 
that,  while  the  geodetic  measurements  deal  with  the  points 
A  and  B,  the  astronomical  observations  belong  to  the  points 
A',  B'.  Should  5,  5'  be  equal  and  parallel,  the  displacements 
AA',  BB'  will  be  equal  and  parallel,  and  no  discrepancy  will 
appear.  The  non-recognition  of  this  circumstance  often  led 
to  much  perplexity  in  the  early  history  of  geodesy.  Suppose 
that,  through  the  unknown  variations  of  N,  the  probable  error 
of  an  observed  latitude  (that  is,  the  angle  between  the  normal 
to  the  mathematical  surface  of  the  earth  at  the  given  point 
and  that  of  the  corresponding  point  on  the  spheroid  of  reference) 
be  €,  then  if  we  compare  two  arcs  of  a  degree  each  in  mean 
latitudes,  and  near  each  other,  say  about  five  degrees  of  latitude 
apart,  the  probable  error  of  the  resulting  value  of  the  eUipticity 
will  be  approximately  ±7^7)^,  €  being  expressed  in  seconds, 
so  that  if  €  be  so  great  as  2 '^  the  probable  error  of  the  resulting 
elliptidty  will  be  greater  than  the  ellipticity  itself. 

It  is  necessary  at  times  to  calciilate  the  attraction  of  a 
mountain,  and  the  consequent  disturbance  of  the  astronomical 
zenith,  at  any  point  within  its  influence.  The  deflection  of  the 
plumb-line,  caused  by  a  local  attraction  whose  amount  is  ^'A5, 
is  measured  by  the  ratio  of  k^kb  to  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
station.    Expressed  in  seconds,  the  deflection  A  is 

A  =  12 '-447  A  Vp. 

where  p  is  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  5  that  of  the  attracting 
mass,  and  A=fs-^xdvy  in  which  it>  is  a  volume  element  of  the 
attracting  mass  within  the  distance  s  from  the  point  of  deflection, 
and  X  the  projection  of  s  on  the  horizontal  plane  through  this 
point,  the  linear  imit  in  expressing  A  being  a  mile.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  a  table-land  whose  form  is  a  rectangle  of  1 2  miles  by 
8  miles,  having  a  height  of  500  ft.  and  density  half  that  of  the 
earth;  let  the  observer  be  2  miles  distant  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  longer  side.  The  deflection  then  is  i"'-472;  but  at 
I  mile  it  increases  to  2' '20. 
At  sixteen  astronomical  stations  in  the  English  survey  the 


disturbance  of  latitude  due  to  the  form  of  the  ground  has  been 
computed,  and  the  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  results. 
At  six  stations  the  deflection  is  under  2",  at  six  others  it  is 
between  2"  and  4",  and  at  four  stations  it  exceeds  4'.  There  is 
one  very  exceptional  station  on  the  north  coast  of  Banffshire, 
near  the  village  of  Portsoy,  at  which  the  deflection  amounts 
to  lo*^,  so  that  if  that  village  were  placed  on  a  map  in  a  position 
to  correspond  with  its  astronomical  latitude,  it  would  be  1000  ft 
out  of  position !  There  is  the  sea  to  the  north  and  an  undulating 
coimtry  to  the  south,  which,  however,  to  a  spectator  at  the 
station  does  not  suggest  any  great  disturbance  of  gravity.  A 
somewhat  rough  estimate  of  the  local  attraction  from  external 
causes  gives  a  maximimi  limit  of  $",  therefore  we  have  5"  which 
must  arise  from  unequal  density  in  the  underlying  strata  in  the 
surroimding  country.  In  order  to  throw  light  on  this  remarkable 
phenomenon,  the  latitudes  of  a  number  of  stations  between 
Nairn  on  the  west,  Fraserburgh  on  the  east,  and  the  Grampians 
on  the  south,  were  observed,  and  the  local  deflections  determined. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  deflections  diminish  in  all 
directions,  not  very  regularly  certainly,  and  most  slowly  in  a  south- 
west direction,  finally  disappearing,  and  leaving  the  maximum 
at  the  original  station  at  Portsoy. 

The  method  employed  by  Dr  C.  Hutton  for  computing  the 
attraction  of  masses  of  groimd  is  so  simple  and  effectual  that  it 
can  hardly  be  improved  on.  Let  a  horizontal  plane  pass  through 
the  given  station;  let  r,  $  be  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  any  point 
in  this  plane,  and  r,  $,  2,  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  oi  the 
attracting  mass;  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  attraction  of 
a  portion  of  the  mass  contained  between  the  horizontal  planes 
2=0,  z=A,  the  cylindrical  svirfaces  r=ri,  r=r2,  and  the  vertical 
planes  B=du  B=Bi,  The  component  of  the  attraction  at  the 
station  or  origin  along  the  line  ^^o  is 
r*cos^ 


dr  dB  dz 


4-2^)1 

=  ife25A(sin^,-sin^i)log{r2-h(ri+A«)VVri-|-(ri*-h**)M. 

By  taking  fs-n,  sufficiently  small,  and  supposing  h  also  small 
compared  with  ri+f2  (as  it  usually  is),  the  attraction  is 

i?5(rj— ri)(sin^2— sin^i)A/r, 

where  r = J  {ri+r^ .  This  form  suggests  the  following  procedure. 
Draw  on  the  contoured  map  a  series  of  equidistant  circles, 
concentric  with  the  station,  intersected  by  radial  lines  so  disposed 
that  the  sines  of  their  azimuths  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 
Then,  having  estimated  from  the  map  the  mean  heights  of  the 
various  compartments,  the  calculation  is  obvious. 

In  mountainous  coimtries,  as  near  the  Alps  and  in  the  Caucasus, 
deflections  have  been  observed  to  the  amount  of  as  much  as 
30'',  while  in  the  Himalayas  deflections  amounting  to  do''  were 
observed.  On  the  other  hand,  deflections  have  been  observed 
in  flat  countries,  such  as  that  noted  by  Professor  K.  G.  Schweizer, 
who  has  shown  that,  at  certain  stations  in  the  vicinity  of  Moscow, 
within  a  distance  of  16  miles  the  plumb-line  varies  16'  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  indicate  a  vast  deficiency  of  matter  in  the  underlying 
strata;  deflections  of  10"  were  observed  in  the  level  regions  of 
north  Germany. 

Since  the  attraction  of  a  mountain  mass  is  expressed  as  a 
numerical  multiple  of  5  :  p  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  moun- 
tain to  that  of  the  earth,  if  we  have  any  independent  means  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  deflection,  we  have  at  once  the 
ratio  p  :  5,  and  thus  we  obtain  the  mean  density  of  the  earth, 
as,  for  instance,  at  Schiehallion,  and  afterwards  at  Arthur's 
Seat.  Experiments  of  this  kind  for  determining  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  have  been  made  in  greater  numbers;  but 
they  are  not  free  from  objection  (see  Gravitation). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  perturbation  attending  a  spherical 
subterranean  mass.  A  compact  mass  of  great  density  at  a  small 
distance  under  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  produce  an  elevation 
of  the  mathematical  surface  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula 

y=»aM{(i— 2tt  cos  ^-|-«*)"^-i|, 
where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  (spherical)  earth,  a(i  -  «)  the  distance 
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of  the  disturbing  mass  below  the  surface,  fx  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
turbing mass  to  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  ad  the  distance  of  any 
point  on  the  surface  from  that  point,  say  Q,  which  is  vertically 
over  the  disturbing  mass.  The  maximum  value  of  >  is  at  Q, 
where  it  is  y==afiu{i—u).    The  deflection  at  the  distance  ad 

is  A^/itt  sin  6(1  ^au  cos^  +  «*)  ■>  or  since  B  is  small,  putting 

A+«=i,  we  have  A=;i^(A*+^)''*  The  maximum  deflec- 
tion takes  place  at  a  point  whose  distance  from  Q  is  to  the 
depth  of  the  mass  as  i:  V2,  and  its  amount  is  2/11/3  V3A2. 
Ify  for  instance,  the  disturbing  mass  were  a  sphere  a  mile 
in  diameter,  the  excess  of  its  density  above  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  being  equal  to  half  the  density  of  the 
earth,  and  the  depth  of  its  centre  half  a  mile,  the  greatest  de- 
flection would  be  5*^,  and  the  greatest  value  of  y  only  two  inches. 
Thus  a  large  disturbance  of  gravity  may  arise  from  an  irregularity 
in  the  mathematical  surface  whose  actual  magnitude,  as  regards 
height  at  least,  is  extremely  smalL 

The  effect  of  the  disturbing  mass  /i  on  the  vibrations  of  a 
pendulum  would  be  a  maximum  at  Q;  if  v  be  the  number  of 
seconds  of  time  gained  per  diem  by  the  pendulum  at  Q,  and  a 
the  number  of  seconds  of  angle_in  the  maximum  deflection,  then 
it  may  be  shown  that  i'/<7=irV3/io. 

The  great  Indian  survey,  and  the  attendant  measurements  of 
the  degree  of  latitude,  gave  occasion  to  elaborate  investigations 
of  the  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
high  plateaus  and  mountain  chains  of  Central  Asia*  Archdeacon 
Pratt  {Phil.  rrafts.,i855and  1857),  in  instituting  these  investiga- 
tions, took  into  consideration  the  influence  of  the  apparent 
diminution  of  the  mass  of  the  earth's  crust  occasioned  by  the 
neighbouring  ocean-basins;  he  concluded  that  the  accumulated 
masses  ci  mountain  chains,  &c.,  corresponded  to  subterranean 
mass  diminutions,  so  that  over  any  level  surface  in  a  fixed  depth 
(perhaps  100  miles  or  more)  the  masses  of  prisms  of  equal  section 
are  equal.  This  is  supported  by  the  gravity  measurements  at 
Mor6  in  the  Himalayas  at  a  height  of  4696  metres,  which  showed 
no  deflection  due  to  the  mountain  chain  (Phil,  Tran^.,  187 1); 
more  recently,  H.  A.  Faye  (Compt,  rend.,  1880)  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  for  the  entire  continent. 

This  compensation,  however,  must  only  be  regarded  as  a  general 
principle;  in  certain  cases,  the  compensating  masses  show  marked 
horizontal  displacements.  Further  investigations,  especially  of 
gravity  measurements,  will  undoubtedly  establish  other  im- 
portant facts.  Colonel  S.  G.  Burrard  has  recently  recalculated, 
with  the  aid  of  more  exact  data,  certain  Indian  deviations 
of  the  plimib-line,  and  has  established  that  in  the  region 
south  of  the  Himala3ras  (lat.  24^)  there  is  a  subterranean  per- 
turbing mass.  The  extent  of  the  compensation  of  the  high 
mountain  chains  is  difficult  to  recognize  from  the  latitude 
observations,  since  the  same  effect  may  result  from  different 
causes;  on  the  other  hand,  observations  of  geographical  longi- 
tude have  established  a  strong  compensation.^ 

Meridian  Arcs. 

The  astronomical  stations  for  the  measurement  of  the  degree 
of  latitude  will  generally  lie  not  exactly  on  the  same  meridian; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  calculate  the  arcs  of  meridian 
M  which  lie  between  the  latitude  of  neighbouring  stations.  If 
S  be  the  geodetic  line  calculated  from  the  triangulation  with  the 
astronomically  determined  azimuths  ai  and  oi,  then 

in  which  2a=Oi+a»— 180",  Aa=ai— ai  — 180°. 

The  length  of  the  arc  of  meridian  between  the  latitudes  4>i 
and  ^is 

where  a*e^=a^—l;^]  instead  of  using  the  eccentricity  c,  put  the 
ratio  of  the  axes  b:  a=  i  — «:  i+«,  then 

*  Survey  of  India,  "  The  Attraction  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
upon  the  Plumb  Line  in  India  "  (1901),  p.  98. 


^  _  f»>6(i-fn)(i~ii«)J^ 
^  -  J^i  (H-2ncos20+n»)|- 


This,  after  integration,  gives 

where 

ai=  sin  (^-0i)  cos  (^-|-0i) 
at=  sin2(^-<hjcos2(^-|-0i) 
oa=  sin3(^-^)  cos 3(^+01). 

The  part  of  M  which  depends  on  «'  is  very  small;  in  fact,  if  we 
calculate  it  for  one  of  the  longest  arcs  measured,  the  Russian  arc, 
it  amounts  to  only  an  inch  and  a  half,  therefore  we  omit  this 
term,  and  put  for  M/b  the  value 

(n-n+5««)  ao-  (3n+3»')  «i+  (^«»)  a,. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  observed  latitudes  to  be  affected  with 
errors,  and  that  the  true  latitudes  are  ^i+^i)  02+^;  and  if 
further  we  suppose  that  ni+dn  is  the  true  value  of  a— 6:  a+b, 
and  that  ni  itself  is  merely  a  very  approximate  numerical  value, 
we  get,  on  making  these  substitutions  and  neglecting  the  influence 
of  the  corrections  x  on  the  position  of  the  arc  in  latitude,  i.e.  on 

<t>i+<kj 

+  j  (l  +f «i)  oo-  (3+611,)  a:+  (^«,)  a,  |  dn 

+  ji+%-3«a^j^; 

here  dao=xt—xi;  and  as  6  is  only  known  approximately,  put 
b^bi(i+u);  then  we  get,  after  dividing  through  by  the  co- 
efficient of  doo,  which  is  =i+«i— 3«i  cos(02— 0i)  cos(02+0i), 
an  equation  of  the  form  Xi=Xi+h+fu+gVf  where  for  con- 
venience we  put  V  for  dn. 

Now  in  every  measured  arc  there  are  not  only  the  extreme 
stations  determined  in  latitude,  but  also  a  number  of  inter- 
mediate stations  so  that  if  there  be  i+i  stations  there  will  be 
i  equations 

Xi-xi+fiu+giv+hi 

xi^Xi-hfiU-hgiv-hhf 

a  ■ 

■  a  ■ 

■  ■  a 

*•  -Xi+fiU+giV-\-hi 

In  combining  a  number  of  different  arcs  of  meridian,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  each  arc  will 
supply  a  number  of  equations  in  u  and  v  and  the  corrections  to 
its  observed  latitudes.  Then,  according  to  the  method  of  least 
squares,  those  values  of  u  and  v  are  the  most  probable  which 
render  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  all  the  errors  x  a  minimum. 
The  corrections  x  which  are  here  applied  arise  not  from  errors 
of  observation  only.  The  mere  uncertainty  of  a  latitude,  as 
determined  with  modem  instruments,  does  not  exceed  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  second  as  far  as  errors  of  observation  go,  but 
no  accuracy  in  observing  will  remove  the  error  that  may  arise 
from  local  attraction.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  may  amount  to 
some  seconds,  so  that  the  corrections  x  to  the  observed  latitudes 
are  attributable  to  local  attraction.  Archdeacon  Pratt  objected 
to  this  mode  of  applying  least  squares  first  used  by  Bessel;  but 
Bessel  was  right,  and  the  objection  is  groundless.  Bessel  found, 
in  1 84 1,  from  ten  meridian  arcs  with  a  total  amplitude  of  50**- 6: 

a = 3272077  toises = 6377397  metres. 

e  (elliptidty)  =  (a— 6)/a  =  1/299-15  (prob.  error=»=3-2). 

The  probable  error  in  the  length  of  the  earth's  quadrant  is 
±  336  m. 

We  now  give  a  series  of  some  meridian-arcs  measurements, 
which  were  utilized  in  1866  by  A.  R.  Clarke  in  the  Comparisons 
of  the  Standards  of  Length,  pp.  280-287;  details  of  the  calcula- 
tions are  given  by  the  same  author  in  his  Geodesy  (1880),  pp. 
311  et  seq. 

The  data  of  the  French  arc  from  Formentera  to  Dunkirk  are — 
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Stations. 

Astronomical 
Latitudes. 

o          /             if 

Distance  of 
Parallels. 

Ft. 

982671-04 
988701  -92 

1657287-93 
3710827-13 

4509790-84 

Formentera  .      .     .     . 

Mountjouy    . 

Barcelona 

Carcassonne  . 

Pantheon 

Dunkirk 

38    39    53*17 
41     21     44-96 

41     22    47-90 

43     12     54*30 
48    50    47-98 
51       2      8-41 

The  distance  of  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Greenwich, 
deduced  from  the  extension  of  the  triangulation  of  England 
into  France,  in  1862,  is  161407-3  ft.,  which  is  3-9  ft.  greater  than 
that  obtained  from  Captain  Kater's  triangulation,  and  3-2  ft. 
less  than  the  distance  calculated  by  Delambre  from  General  Roy's 
triangulation.  The  following  table  shows  the  data  of  the 
English  arc  with  the  distances  in  standard  feet  from  Formentera. 

O  ,  ir  p^ 

Formentera  .... 

Greenwich  51 

Arbury 52 

Clifton 53 

Kellie  Law    ....  56 

Stirling 57 

Saxavord       ....  60 

The  latitude  assigned  in  this  table  to  Saxavord  is  not  the 
directly  observed  latitude,  which  is  60°  49'  38-58',  for  there 
are  here  a  cluster  of  three  points,  whose  latitudes  are  astronomic- 
ally determined;  and  if  we  transfer,  by  means  of  the  geodesic 
connexion,  the  latitude  of  Gerth  of  Scaw  to  Saxavord,  we  get 
60®  49'  36- 59*^;  and  if  we  similarly  transfer  the  latitude  of  Balta, 
we  get  60°  49'  36-46*.  The  mean  of  these  three  is  that  entered 
in  the  above  table. 

For  the  Indian  arc  in  long.  77^  40'  we  have  the  following 
data  : — 


28  3830 

13  26-59 
27  29-50 

14  53-60 
27  49*12 
49  37-21 


4671198-3 

4943837-6 
5394063-4 
6413221-7 
68573233 
8086820-7 


Punnea 
PutchapoUiam 
Dodagunta 
Namtnabad  . 
Daumergida  . 
Takalkhera    . 
Kalianpur 
Kaliana    . 


8  9  31-132 

10  59  42-276 

12  59  52165 

15  5  53562 

18  3  15-292 

21  5  51*532 

24  7  11*262 

29  30  48-322 


Ft. 

•   • 

1029 I 74-9 
1756562-0 
2518376-3 
3591788-4 

46973295 
5794695*7 
7755835-9 


The  data  of  the  Russian  arc  (long.  26^  40O  taken  from  Struve's 
work  are  as  below  : — 


Staro  Nekrasovsk 

Vodu-Luy 

Suprunkovzy 

Kremenets 

Byelin 

Nemesh    . 

Jacobstadt 

Dorpat 

Hogland 

Kilpi-maki 

Tornei 

Stuor-oivi 

Fuglenaes 


45  20 

47  I 

48  45 
50  5 
52  2 
54  39 
56  30 
58  22 
60  5 
62  38 

65  49 

68  40 

70  40 


2-94 
24-98 

3*04 

49-95 
42-16 

4*  16 

4-97 
47-56 
9-84 
5-25 
44-57 
58-40 
11-23 


Ft. 

616529-81 
1246762-17 

1737551-48 
2448745-17 
3400312-63 
4076412-28 
4762421-43 
5386135-39 
6317905*67 
7486789-97 
8530517-90 
9257921-06 


From  the  arc  measured  in  Cape  Colony  by  Sir  Thomas  Madear 
in  long.  18**  30',  we  have 


North  End    . 
Heerenlogement  Berg 
Royal  Observatory  . 
Zwart  Kop    . 
Cape  Point    . 


29  44  17-66 

31  58  9- 1 1 

33  56  3-20 

34  13  32-13 
34  21  6-26 


Ft. 

•  • 

81 1507-7 
1526386-8 

1632583*3 
1678375-7 


And,  finally,  for  the  Peruvian  arc,  in  long.  281°  o'. 


Ft. 


Tarqui 3      4    32-068 

Cotdiesqui    ....       02    31-387  1131036-3 

Having  now  stated  the  data  of  the  problem,  we  may  seek  that 
oblate  ellipsoid  (spheroid)  which  best  represents  the  observations. 
Whatever  the  real  figure  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  if  we  suppose 
it  an  ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes,  the  arithmetical  pro- 
cess will  bring  out  an  ellipsoid,  which  will  agree  better  with  all 
the  observed  latitudes  than  any  spheroid  would,  therefore  we 
do  not  prove  that  it  is  an  ellipsoid;  to  prove  this,  arcs  of 


longitude  would  be  required.  The  result  for  the  spheroid  may 
be  expressed  thus  : — 

a  «  20926062  ft. »  6378206-4  metres. 

6s=2o855i2i  ft.  =6356583-8  metres. 

6:0=293-98  :  294-98. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  40  latitude 
corrections,  viz.  153-99,  is  greater  in  this  figure  than  in  that  of 
three  axes,  where  it  amounts  to  138-30.  For  this  case,  in  the 
Indian  arc  the  largest  corrections  are  at  Dodagunta,  +  3-87'', 
and  at  Kalianpur,  ~  3-68*^.  In  the  Russian  arc  the  largest 
corrections  are  +  3*76",  at  Tome&,  and— 3 •31'',  at  Staro  Nekra- 
sovsk.  Of  the  whole  40  corrections,  16  are  under  i-o'',  10 
between  i-o*'  and  2-0*^,  10  between  2-0*^  and  3-0',  and  4  over 
3-0*^.  The  probable  error  of  an  observed  latitude  is +  1-42'; 
for  the  spheroidal  it  would  be  very  slightly  larger.  This  quantity 
may  be  taken  therefore  as  approximately  the  probable  amount 
of  local  deflection. 

If  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  in  latitude  ^,  p' 
that  perpendicular  to  the  meridian,  D  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
the  meridian,  D'  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude,  r  the  radius 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  V  the  angle  of  the  vertical 
with  the  radius-vector,  then 
Ft. 

p    =20890606-6  —  IO64II-5     cos  20  +    225-8  CO6  4^ 

p'  =20961607-3  —  35590-9    COS  20  4-  45*2    cos  40 

D  =     364609-87  —     1857-14  cos  20  4-    394  cos  40 

D'  =     365538*48  cos  0  -       310- 17  cos  30  +    0-39  cos  50 
Log  f /a  =9-999264^  -h  -0007374  cos  20 —•OOOOOI9CO640 

V  =700-44"  sin  20— 1-19'  sin  40. 

A.  R.  Clarke  has  recalculated  the  elements  of  the  ellipsoid 
of  the  earth;  his  values,  derived  in  1880,  in  which  he  utilized 
the  measurements  of  parallel  arcs  in  India,  are  particularly  in 
practice.    These  values  are  : — 

a  =  20926202  ft» = 6378249  metres. 
6=208^895  ft. =6356515  metres. 
h  :  0  =  292-465  ;  293-465. 

The  calculation  of  the  elements  of  the  ellipsoid  of  rotation  from 
measurements  of  the  curvature  of  arcs  in  any  given  azimuth  by 
means  of  geographical  longitudes,  latitudes  ana  azimuths  is  in- 
dicated in  the  article  Geodbsy  ;  reference  may  be  made  to  Principal 
Trian^daiion,  Helmert's  Geoddsie,  and  the  publications  of  the 
Kgl.  Preuss.  Geod.  Inst.: — Lotabweichungen  (1886),  and  Die  europ. 
Ldngengradmessung  in  52**  Br.  (1893).  For  the  calculation  of  an 
ellipsoid  with  three  unequal  axes  see  Comparison  of  Standards^ 
preface;   and  for  non-elliptical  meridians,  Principal  TriangptoHcn^ 

P-  733- 

Graviiatior^'MeasurefnerUs. 

According  to  Clairault's  theorem  (see  above)  the  elliptidty  t 
of  the  mathematical  surface  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  the  diflerence 
fw— /3,  where  m  is  the  ratio  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator  to  gravity  at  the  equator,  and  )3  is  derived  from  the 
formula  G=g(i  H-j8sin*0).  Since  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  constants 
of  this  formula,  and  numerous  expeditions  undertaken  to 
investigate  the  intensity  of  gravity  in  different  latitudes.  If  m 
be  known,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  fi  for  the  evaluation 
of  e;  consequently  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  G  absolutely, 
for  the  relative  values  of  G  at  two  known  latitudes  suffice. 
Such  relative  measurements  are  easier  and  more  exact  than 
absolute  oiies.  In  some  cases  the  ordinary  thread  pendulum, 
i.e.  a  spherical  bob  suspended  by  a  wire,  has  been  employed; 
but  more  often  a  rigid  metal  rod,  bearing  a  weight  and  a  knife- 
edge  on  which  it  may  oscillate,  has  been  adopted.  The  main 
point  is  the  constancy  of  the  pendulum.  From  the  formula  for 
the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  mathematically  ideal  pendulum, 
/=2xV//G,  /  being  the  length,  it  follows  that  for  two  points 
Gi/G2=/i//?. 

In  1808  J.  B.  Biot  commenced  his  pendulum  observations  at 
several  stations  in  western  £uro(>e;  and  in  1817-1825  Captain 
Louis  de  Freycinet  and  L.  I.  Duperrey  prosecuted  similar 
observations  far  into  the  southern  hemisphere.  Captain  Henry 
Kater  confined  himself  to  British  stations  (1818-1819);  Captain 
E.  Sabine,  from  1819  to  1829,  observed  similarly,  with  Katcr*8 
pendulum,  at  seventeen  stations  ranging  from  the  West  Indies 
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to  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen;  and  in  1824-1831,  Captain 
Henry  Foster  (who  met  his  death  by  drowning  in  Central 
America)  experimented  at  sixteen  stations;  his  observations 
were  completed  by  Frands  Baily  in  London.  Of  other  workers 
in  this  field  mention  may  be  made  of  F.  B.  Liitke  (1826-1829), 
a  Russian  rear-admiral,  and  Captains  J.  B.  Basevi  and  W.  T. 
Heaviside,  who  observed  during  1865  to  1873  at  Kew  and  at 
29  Indian  stations,  particularly  at  Mor6  in  the  Himalayas  at  a 
height  of  4696  metres.  Of  the  earlier  absolute  determinations  we 
may  mention  those  of  Blot,  Kater,  and  Bessel  at  Paris,  London 
and  Kdnigsberg  respectivdy.  The  measurements  were  par- 
ticularly difficult  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  pendulums 
employed,  these  generally  being  second-pendulums  over  i 
metre  long.  In  about  1880,  Colonel  Robert  von  Stemeck  of 
Austria  introduced  the  half-second  pendulum,  which  permitted 
far  quicker  and  more  accurate  work.  The  use  of  these  pendulums 
spread  in  all  countries,  and  the  number  of  gravity  stations 
consequently  increased:  in  1880  there  were  about  120,  in  1900 
there  were  about  1600,  of  which  the  greater  number  were  in 
Europe.  Sir  £.  Sabine^  calcidated  the  ellipticity  to  be  1/288*5, 
a  value  shown  to  be  too  high  by  Helmert,  who  in  1884,  with  the 
aid  of  120  stations,  gave  the  value  1/299*26,^  and  in  1901,  with 
about  1400  stations,  derived  the  value  1/298*3.'  The  reason  for 
the  excessive  estimate  of  Sabine  is  that  he  did  not  take  into 
account  the  systematic  difference  between  the  values  of  G  for 
continents  and  islands;  it  was  found  that  in  consequence  of 
the  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust  (Pratt)  G  is  greater  on  small 


H,  and  ;«  the  value  at  sea*level.  This  is  supposed  to  take 
into  account  the  attraction  of  the  elevated  strata  or  plateau; 
but,  from  the  analytical  method,  this  is  not  correct;  it  is  also 
disadvantageous  since,  in  general,  the  land-masses  are  compen- 
sated subterraneously,  by  reason  of  the  isostasis  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

In  1849  Stokes  sho  ed  that  the  normal  elevations  N  of  the 
geoid  towards  the  ellipsoid  are  calculable  from  the  deviations  Ag 
of  the  acceleration  of  gravity,  i.e,  the  differences  between  the 
observed  g  and  the  value  calculated  from  the  normal  G  formula. 
The  method  assumes  that  gravity  is  measured  on  the  earth's 
surface  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points,  and  that  it  is  conformably 
reduced.  In  order  to  secure  the  convergence  of  the  expansions 
in  spherical  harmonics,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  all  masses 
outside  a  surface  parallel  to  the  siurface  of  the  sea  at  a  depth  of 
21  km.  (»RXellipticity)  to  be  condensed  on  this  surface  (Hel- 
mert, Geod.  ii.  172).  In  addition  to  the  reduction  vdth  2;H/R, 
there  still  result  small  reductions  with  mountain  chains  and 
coasts,  and  somewhat  larger  ones  for  islands.  The  sea-surface 
generally  varies  but  very  little  by  this  condensation.  The 
elevation  (N)  of  the  geoid  is  then  equal  to 


N 


"/'' 


FG-'Ag^  d^, 


where  4/  is  the  spherical  distance  from  the  point  N,  and  Ag^ 
denotes  the  mean  value  of  A;  for  all  points  in  the  same  distance 
}[/  around;  F  is  a  function  of  rp,  and  has  the  following  values: — 


*= 

0* 

I0» 

20* 

30^ 

40** 

50^ 

6o*» 

70^ 

80^ 

90^ 

100° 

no'' 

120** 

130** 

140** 

150** 

i6o* 

170® 

i8o* 

F  = 

I 

1*22 

0-94 

0-47 

— o*o6 

-0*54 

—0*90 

-i-o8 

-i'08 

—0*91 

—0*62 

—0-27 

-I-0-08 

036 

0-53 

0*56 

0*46 

0-26 

0 

islands  of  the  ocean  than  on  continents  by  an  amount  which  may 
approach  to  0*3  cm.  Moreover,  stations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  coasts  shelving  to  deep  seas  have  a  surplus,  but  a  little  smaller. 
Consequently,  Helmert  conducted  his  calculations  of  1901  for 
continents  and  coasts  separately,  and  obtained  G  for  the  coasts 
0*036  cm.  greater  than  for  the  continents,  while  the  value  of  fi 
remained  the  same.  The  mean  value,  reduced  to  continents,  is 
G=* 978-03(1 -|-0'005302  6in'0— 0000007  sin* 2^)cm/sec*. 

The  small  term  involving  sin'20  could  not  be  calculated  with 
sufficient  exactness  from  the  observations,  and  is  therefore  taken 
from  the  theoretical  views  of  Sir  G.  H.  Darwin  and  £.  Wiechert. 
For  the  constant  g= 978*03  cm.  another  correction  has  been 
suggested  (1906)  by  the  absolute  determinations  made  by  F. 
Kiihnen  and  Ph.  Furtw&ngler  at  Potsdam.^ 

A  report  on  the  pendulum  measurements  of  the  19th  century 
has  been  given  by  Helmert  in  the  CompUs  rendus  des  sSances  de 
la  i^*  conf hence  ghUrale  de  V Association  G£od,  Internationale  d 
Paris  (1900),  ii.  139-385* 

A  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  case  of  the  application  of 
measurements  of  gravity  to  the  determination  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth  by  reason  of  the  extrusion  or  standing  out  of  the  land- 
masses  (continents,  &c.)  above  the  sea-level.  The  potential 
of  gravity  has  a  different  mathematical  expression  outside  the 
masses  than  inside.  The  difficulty  is  removed  by  assuming 
(with  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes)  the  vertical  condensation  of  the  masses 
on  the  sea-level,  without  its  form  being  consideiiably  altered 
(scarcely  i  metre  radially).  Further,  the  value  of  gravity  (g) 
measured  at  the  height  H  is  corrected  to  sea-level  by  +2gH/R, 
where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Another  correction,  due 
to  P.  Bouguer,  is  —  fg6H/pR,  where  d  is  the  density  of  the 
strata  of  height  H,  and  p  the  m^an  density  of  the  earth. 
These  two  corrections  are  represented  in  "  Bouguer's  Rule  ": 
gH*^»(i~2H/R+36H/2pR),  where  gH  is  the  gravity  at  height 

*  Account  of  Experiments  to  Determine  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  by 
means  of  a  Pendulum  vibrating  Seconds  in  Different  Latitudes  (1825). 

*  Helmert,  Theorien  d.  hoheren  Geod,  ii.,  Leipzig,  1884. 

*  Helmert,  Sitzber,  d,  kgl.  preuss,  Ak.  d,  TViss.  zu  Berlin  (1901), 

P-336. 

*  "  Besttmmung  der  absoluten  GrSsse  der  Schwerkraft  zu  Potsdam 
mit  Reversionspendeln  "  (Veroffentlichungdes  kgl.  preuss,  Geod.  Inst.^ 
N.F.,  No.  27). 


H.  Poincar6  (Bull.  Astr,,  1901,  p.  5)  has  exhibited  N  by  means 
of  Lam6's  functions;  in  this  case  the  condensation  is  effected 
on  an  ellipsoidal  surface,  which  approximates  to  the  geoid. 
This  condensation  is,  in  practice,  the  same  as  to  the  geoid 
itself. 

If  we  imagine  the  outer  land-masses  to  be  condensed  on  the 
sea-level,  and  the  inner  masses  (which,  together  with  the  outer 
masses,  causes  the  deviation  of  the  geoid  from  the  ellipsoid) 
to  be  compensated  in  the  sea-level  by  a  disturbing  stratum 
(which,  according  to  Gauss,  is  possible),  and  if  these  masses  of 
both  kinds  correspond  at  the  point  N  to  a  stratum  of  thickness 
D  and  density  5,  then,  according  to  Helmert  {Geod.  ii.  260)  we 
have  approximately 

Since  N  slowly  varies  empirically,  it  follows  that  in  restricted 
regions  (of  a  few  100  km.  in  diameter)  Ag  is  a  measure  of  the 
variation  of  D.  By  appl3dng  the  reduction  of  Bouguer  to  g,  D  is 
diminished  by  H  and  only  gives  the  thickness  of  the  ideal 
disturbing  mass  which  corresponds  to  the  perturbations  due  to 
subterranean  masses.  Ag  has  positive  values  on  coasts,  small 
islands,  and  high  and  medium  mountain  chains,  and  occasionally 
in  plains;  while  in  valle}^  and  at  the  foot  of  mountain  ranges 
it  is  negative  (up  to  0*2  cm.).  We  conclude  from  this  that  the 
masses  of  smaller  density  existing  under  high  mountain  chains 
lie  not  only  vertically  underneath  but  also  spread  out  sideways. 

The  European  Arc  of  Parallel  in  52**  Lot, 

Many  measurements  of  d^rees  of  longitudes  along  central 
parallels  in  Europe  were  projected  and  partly  carried  out  as 
early  as  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century;  these,  however, 
only  became  of  importance  after  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  through  whicli  calculations  of  astronomical  longitudes 
obtained  a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy.  Of  the  greatest 
moment  is  the  measurement  near  the  parallel  of  52^  lat.,  which 
extended  from  Valentia  in  Ireland  to  Orsk  in  the  southern  Ural 
mountains  over  69®  long,  (about  6750  km.).  F.  G.  W.  Struve, 
who  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  Russo-Scandinavian 
latitude-degree  measurements,  was  the  originator  of  this  investi- 
gation.   Having  made  the  requisite  arrangements  with  the 
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governments  in  1857,  he  transferred  them  to  his  son  Otto,  who,  in 

z86o,  secured  the  co-operation  of  England.    A  new  connexion 

of  England  with  the  continent,  via  the  English  Channel,  was 

accomplished  in  the  next  two  years;  whereas  the  requisite 

triangulations  in  Prussia  and  Russia  extended  over  several 

decennaries.    The    number    of    longitude    stations    originally 

arranged  for  was  15;  and  the  determinations  of  the  difiFerences 

in  longitude  were  uniformly  commenced  by  the  Russian  observers 

E.  I.  von  Forsch,  J.  I.  Zylinski,  B.  Tide  and  others;  Feaghmain 

(Valentia)   being  reserved  for  English  observers.    With   the 

concluding  calculation  of  these  operations,  newer  determinations 

of  differences  of  longitudes  were  also  applicable,  by  which  the 

number  of  stations  was  brought  up  to  29.     Since  local  deflections 

of  the  plumb-line  were  suspected  at  Feaghmain,  the  most 

westerly  station,  the  longitude  (with  respect  to  Greenwich)  of 

the  trigonometrical  station  Elillorglin  at  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay 

was  shortly  afterwards  determined. 

The  results  (1891-1894)  are  pven  in  volumes  xlvii.  and  1.  of  the 
memoirs  (Zapiski)  of  the  mihtary  topographical  division  of  the 
Russian  general  staff,  volume  li.  contains  a  reconnexion  of  Orsk. 
The  observations  made  west  of  Warsaw  are  detailed  in  the  Die 
europ.  Langengradmessung  in  52**  Br,,  i.  and  ii.,  1893,  1896,  pub- 
lished by  the  Kgl.  Preuss.  Geod.  Inst. 

The  following  figures  are  quoted  from  Helmert's  report 
"  Die  Grosse  der  Erde  "  {Sitzb,  d.  Berl,  Akad.  d,  Wiss.y  1906, 

P-  535):— 

Easterly  Detnatian  of  the  Astronomical  Zenith. 

Name.  Longitude. 


Feaghmain  . 
Killorglin 
Havenordwest 
Greenwich  . 
Rosendael-Nieuport 


-  10  21 

-  9  47 

-  4  58 
o  o 

+  2  35 


-3-3 

+2-8 

-fi-6 

+  1-5 
-17 

Bonn +76  ~4-4 

Gdttingen +  9  57  -2-4 

Brocken +10  37  4-2-3 

Leipzig +12  23  +2-7 

Rauenber^- Berlin                             .  +13  23  +i*7 

Grossenham +13  33  —2*9 

Schneekoppe +15  45  +0-1 

Springberg +16  37  -fo-8 

Breslau- Rosenthal             .               .  +17  2  +3*5 

Trockenberg +18  53  —0-5 

Schdnsee -I-18  54  -29 

Mirov +19  18  +2-2 

Warsaw +21  2  -fi-9 

Grodno +23  50  -2-8 

Bobruisk +29  14  H-o-s 

Orel +36  4  +4-4 

Lipetsk +39  3^  +02 

Saratov +46  3  +6-4 

Samara +50  5  — 2'6 

Orenburg +55  7  +1-7 

Orsk +58  34  -8-0 

These  deviations  of  the  plumb-line  correspond  to  an  ellipsoid 
having  an  equatorial  radius  (a)  of  nearly  6,378,000  metres  (prob. 
error  **=  70  metres)  and  an  ellipticity  1/299- 15.  The  latter  was 
taken  for  granted;  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  result  from  the 
gravity-measurements;  the  value  for  a  then  gives  Siy*  a  mini- 
mum (nearly).  The  astronomical  values  of  the  geographical 
longitudes  (with  regard  to  Greenwich)  are  assiuned,  according  to 
the  compensation  of  longitude  difiFerences  carried  out  by  van  de 
Sandc  Bakhuyzen  (Comp.  rend,  des  sSances  de  la  commission 
permanente  de  P Association  G6od.  Internationale  d  Genhve,  J8gjy 
annexe  A. I.).  Recent  determinations  (Albrecht,  Astr.  Nach.y 
3993/4)  have  introduced  only  small  alterations  in  the  deviations, 
a  being  slightly  increased. 

Of  considerable  importance  in  the  investigation  of  the  great 
arc  was  the  representation  of  the  linear  lengths  found  in  difiFerent 
countries,  in  terms  of  the  same  unit.  The  necessity  for  this  had 
previously  occurred  in  the  computation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth 
from  latitude-degree-measurements.  A.  R.  Clarke  instituted 
an  extensive  series  of  comparisons  at  Southampton  (see  Com- 
parisons of  Standards  of  Length  of  England,  France,  Belgium, 
Prussia,  Russia,  India  and  Australia,  made  at  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Office,  Southampton,  1866,  and  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
TransacHons  for  1873,  by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  R.  Clarke,  C.B.,  R.E., 


on  the  further  comparisons  of  the  standards  of  Austria,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Russia)  and  found 
that  I  toise= 6*39453348  ft.,  i  metre  =3-28086933  ft. 

In  1875  a  number  of  European  states  concluded  the  metre 
convention,  and  in  1877  an  international  weights-and-measures 
bureau  was  established  at  Breteuil.  Until  this  time  the 
metre  was  determined  by  the  end-surfaces  of  a  platinum  rod 
{m^tre  des  archives);  subsequently,  rods  of  platinum-iridium, 
of  cross-section  H,  were  constructed,  having  engraved  lines  at 
both  ends  of  the  bridge,  which  determine  the  distance  of  a  metre. 
There  were  thirty  of  the  rods  which  gave  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  length  of  the  metre;  and  these  were  distributed  among  the 
different  states  (see  Weights  and  Measures).  Careful  com- 
parisons with  several  standard  toises  showed  that  the  metre  was 
not  exactly  equal  to  443,396  lines  of  the  toise,  but,  in  round  num- 
bers, 1/75000  of  the  length  smaller.  The  metre  according  to  the 
older  relation  is  called  the  "  legal  metre,"  according  to  the  new 
relation  the  "international  metre."  The  values  are  (see  Europ. 
iMngengradmessung,  i.  p.  230) : — 

Legal  metre =3-28086933  ft.,  International  metre  « 3- 2808257  ft. 

The  values  of  a  given  above  are  in  terms  of  the  international 
metre;  the  earlier  ones  in  legal  metres,  while  the  gravity 
formulae  are  in  international  metres. 

The  International  Geodetic  Association  (Internationale 

Erdmessung). 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Prussian  lieutenant-general,  Johann 
Jacob  Baeyer,  a  conference  of  delegates  of  several  European 
states  met  at  Berlin  in  1862  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  ''  Central 
European  degree-measurement."  The  first  general  conference 
took  place  at  Berlin  two  years  later;  shortly  afterwards  other 
coimtries  joined  the  movement,  which  was  then  named  ^'The 
European  degree-measurement."  From  1866  till  1886  Prussia 
had  borne  the  expense  incident  to  the  central  bureau  at  Berlin; 
but  when  in  1886  the  operations  received  further  extension  and 
the  title  was  altered  to  "  The  International  Earth-measurement  " 
or  "  International  Geodetic  Association,"  the  co-operating  states 
made  financial  contributions  to  this  purpose.  The  central  bureau 
is  affiliated  with  the  Prussian  Geodetic  Institute,  which,  since 
1892,  has  been  situated  on  the  Telegraphenberg  near  Potsdam. 
After  Baeyer's  death  Prof.  Friedrich  Robert  Helmert  was 
appointed  director.  The  funds  are  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  such  scientific  works  as  concern  all  countries  and  deal  with 
geodetic  problems  of  a  general  or  imiversal  nature.  During  the 
period  1897-1906  the  following  twenty-one  countries  belonged  to 
the  association: — ^Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico, 
Norway,  Portugal,  Riunania,  Russia,  Servia,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States  of  America.  At  the  present 
time  general  conferences  take  place  every  three  years.* 

Baeyer  projected  the  investigation  of  the  curvature  of  the 

meridians  and  the  parallels  of  the  mathematical  surface  of  the 

earth  stretching  from  Christiania  to  Palermo  for  12  degrees  of 

longitude;  he  sought  to  co-ordinate  and  complete  the  network 

of  triangles  in  the  countries  through  which  these  meridians 

passed,  and  to  represent  his  results  by  a  common  unit  of  length. 

This  proposition  has  been  carried  out,  and  extended  over  the 

greater  part  of  Europe;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  network  has, 

with  trifling  gaps,  been  carried  over  the  whole  of  western  and 

central  Europe,  and,  by  some  chains  of  triangles,  over  European 

Russia.    Through  the  co-operation  of  France,  the  nctwoiiL  has 

been  extended  into  north  Africa  as  far  as  the  geographical 

latitude  of  32**;  in  Greece  a  network,  united  with  those  of  Italy 

and  Bosnia,  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Austrian  colonel,  Heinrich 

Hartl;  Servia  has  projected  similar  triangulations;  Rumania 

has  begun  to  make  the  triangle  measurements,  and  three  base 

^  Die  Koniel.  Observatorien  far  Astrophysik,  MeUorolope  und 
Geoddsie  bei  Potsdam  (Berlin,  1890);  Verhandlungen  der  I.  AUge- 
meinen  Conferenz  der  Bevollmdchtigten  zur  mitteleurop.  Gradmessung, 
October,  1864,  in  Berlin  (Berlin,  1865);  A.  Hirsch,  Verhandlungjtn 
der  VIII.  AUg.  Conf.  der  Intemationalen  Erdmessung,  October,  1886, 
in  Berlin  (Berlin,  1887);  and  Verhandlungen  der  XI.  AUg.  Conf. 
d.  I.  £.,  October,  1895,  in  Berlin  (1896). 
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lines  have  been  measured  by  French  officers  with  Brunner's 
apparatus.  At  present,  in  Rumania,  there  is  being  worked  a 
connexion  between  the  arc  of  parallel  in  lat.  47^/48^  in  Russia 
(stretching  from  Astrakan  to  Kishinev)  with  Austria-Hungary. 
In  the  latter  country  and  in  southBavaria  the  connecting  triangles 
for  this  parallel  have  been  recently  revised,  as  well  as  the  French 
chain  on  the  Paris  parallel,  which  has  been  connected  with  the 
German  net  by  the  co-operation  of  German  and  French  geodesists. 
This  will  give  a  long  arc  of  parallel,  really  projected  in  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century.  The  calculation  of  the  Russian  section 
gives,  with  an  assumed  elliptidty  of  1/299' 15,  the  value  a  = 
6377350  metres;  this  is  rather  uncertain,  since  the  arc  embraces 
only  19^  in  longitude. 

We  may  here  recall  that  in  France  geodetic  studies  have 
recovered  their  former  expansion  under  the  vigorous  impulse 
of  Colonel  (afterwards  General)  Francois  Perrier.  When  occupied 
with  the  triangulation  of  Algeria,  Colonel  Perrier  had  conceived 
the  possibility  of  the  geodetic  junction  of  Algeria  to  Spain,  over 
the  Mediterranean ;  therefore  the  French  meridian  line,  which  was 
already  connected  with  England,  and  was  thus  produced  to  the 
6oth  parallel,  could  further  be  linked  to  the  Spanish  triangulation, 
cross  thence  into  Algeria  and  extend  to  the  Sahara,  so  as  to  form 
an  arc  of  about  30**  in  length.  But  it  then  became  urgent  to 
proceed  to  a  new  measurement  of  the  French  arc,  between 
Dunkirk  and  Perpignan.  In  1869  Perrier  was  authorized  to 
undertake  that  revision.  He  devoted  himself  to  that  work  till 
the  end  of  his  career,  closed  by  premature  death  in  February 
1888,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Dipdt  de  la  guerre  had  just 
been  transformed  into  the  Geographical  Service  of  the  Army, 
of  which  General  F.  Perrier  was  the  first  director.  His  work 
was  continued  by  his  assistant.  Colonel  (afterwards  General) 
J.  A.  L.  Bassot.  The  operations  concerning  the  revision  of  the 
French  arc  were  completed  only  in  1896.  Meanwhile  the  French 
geodesists  had  accomplished  the  junction  of  Algeria  to  Spain, 
with  the  help  of  the  geodesists  of  the  Madrid  Institute  under 
General  Carlos  Ibaftez  (1879),  and  measured  the  meridian  line 
between  Algiers  and  El  Aghuat  (1881).  They  have  since  been 
busy  in  prolonging  the  meridians  of  £1  Aghuat  and  Biskra,  so 
as  to  converge  towards  Wargla,  through  Ghardaia  and  Tuggurt. 
The  fundamental  co-ordinates  of  the  Panth6on  have  also  been 
obtained  anew,  by  connecting  the  Panthdon  and  the  Paris 
Observatory  with  the  five  stations  of  Bry-sur-Marne,  Morlu, 
Mont  Val6rien,  Chatillon  and  Montsouris,  where  the  observations 
of  latitude  and  azimuth  have  been  effected.* 

According  to  the  calculations  made  at  the  central  bureau  of 
the  international  association  on  the  great  meridian  arc  extending 
from  the  Shetland  Islands,  through  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Spain  to  El  Aghuat  in  Algeria,  a =63  7  793  5  metres,  the  ellipticity 
being  assumed  as  1/299- 1 5.  The  following  table  gives  the  differ- 
ence: astronomical-geodetic  latitude.  The  net  does  not  follow 
the  meridian  exactly,  but  deviates  both  to  the  west  and  to  the 
east;  actually,  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  nearer  the  mean 
than  that  of  Paris  (Helmert,  Grdsse  d.  Erde). 

West  Europe-Africa  Meridian-arc.^ 
Name.  Latitude.  A.-G. 


Saxavord 60 

Balta 60 

Ben  Hutig 58 

Cowhythe 57 

Great  Stirling 57 

KellieLaw 56 

CaltonHill 55 

Durham 54 

Burleigh  Moor 54 

Clifton  Beacon 53 


1  IbafLez  and  Perrier,  JoncUon  giod.  et  astr,  de  VAlgSrie  avec 
VEspagne  (Paris,  1886);  Memorial  du  dSpdt  giiUral  de  Ta  guerre, 
t.  xii.:  NouveUe  nUridienne  de  France  (Paris,  1885,  1902,  IQ04); 
Comptes  rendus  des  stances  de  la  i2*-igi'  conf^ence  ghHraie  de  V Assoc, 
Giod,  Internal.,  1898  at  Stuttgart,  1900  at  Paris,  1903  at  Copenhagen, 
1906  at  Budapest  (Berlin,  1899,  1901,  1904,  1908);  A.  Ferrero, 
Rapport  sur  Us  triangulations,  ^Is.  d  la  12*  conf,  gin,  i8g8. 

'  R.  Schumann,  C.  r.  de  Budapest,  p.  244. 


49-6 

ZVr 

450 

33- 1 

+0-3 

41-1 

+7-3 

27-8 

-2.3 

14-9 

-3-7 

57-4 

+3-5 

46-1 

— o*9 

34-3 

-f-2»I 

27-5 

+  1-3 

West  Europe-Africa  Meridian-arc  (conld.). 


Name. 

Arbury  Hill  . 

Greenwich 

Nieuport 

Rosendael 

Lihons    . 

Pantheon 

Chevry 

Saligny  le  Vif 

Arpneuille 

Puy  de  D6me 

Rodez 

Carcassonne  . 

Rivesaltes 

Montolar 

L^rida    . 

Javalon  . 

Desierto 

Chinchilla 

Mola  de  Formentera 

Tetfca 

Roldan  . 

Conjuros 

Mt.  Sabiha    . 

Nemours 

Bouzar^h 

Algiers  (Voirol) 

Guelt^Stel. 

El  Aghuat 


Latitude. 

A.-G. 

52    13-4 

-3-0 

51   286 

-2-5 

51      7-8 

— 0*4 

51      2-7 

— 0*9 

49  49-9 

+0-5 

48  50*8 

— o-o 

48     0-5 

-1-2.2 

47     2-7 

+3-0 

46   137 

+6-3 

45  46-5 

+7-0 

44  21-4 

+1-7 

43   13-3 

+0-7 

42   45-2 

-0-7 

41    38-5 

+3-6 

41    37-0 

— 0'2 

40   13*8 

—  0-2 

40     5'0 

-4-5 

38  55-2 

+2-2 

38  39-9 

—  1-2 

37    15-2 

+3-5 

36  56-6 

— 6*o 

36  44-4 

—  12-6 

35  39-6 

+6-5 

35     5-8 

-I-7-4 

36  48-0 

+2-9 

36  45- 1 

-91 

35     7-8 

—  I-O 

33   48-0 

-2-8 

^^sspr 


.Bl-Agbiiat 
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While  the  radius  of  curvature  of  this  arc  is  obviously  not  uni- 
form (being)  in  the  mean,  about  600  metres  greater  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  part),  the  Russo-Scandinavian  meridian  arc 
(from  45°  to  70°),  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  uniformly  ciurved, 
and  gives,  with  an  ellipticity  of  1/299' 15,  a  ==  6378455  metres; 
this  arc  gives  the  plausible  value  1/298-6  for  the  ellipticity.  But 
in  the  case  of  this  arc  the  orographical  circimistances  are  more 
favourable. 

The  west-European  and  the  Russo-Scandinavian  meridians 
indicate  another  anomaly  of  the  geoid.  They  were  connected 
at  the  Central  Bureau  by  means  of  east-to-west  triangle  chains 
(principally  by  the  arc  of  parallel  measurements  in  lat.  52^); 
it  was  shown  that,  if  one  proceeds  from  the  west-European 
meridian  arcs,  the  differences  between  the  astronomical  and 
geodetic  latitudes  of  the  Russo-Scandinavian  arc  become  some 
4'  greater.* 

The  central  European  meridian,  which  passes  through  Germany 
and  the  countries  adjacent  on  the  north  and  south,  is  under 
review  at  Potsdam  (see  the  publications  of  the  Kgl.  Preuss.  Geod. 
Inst.,  Lotdbweichungefiy  Nos.  1-3).  Particular  notice  must  be 
made  of  the  Vienna  meridian,  now. carried  southwards  to  Malta. 
The  Italian  triangulation  is  now  complete,  and  has  been  joined 
with  the  neighbouring  countries  on  the  north,  and  with  Timis 
on  the  south. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  published 
an  account  of  the  transcontinental  triangulation  and  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  the  parallel  of  39^,  which  extends  from  Cape  May 
(New  Jersey),  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  Point  Arena  (California), 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  embraces  48^  46'  of  longitude,  with 
a  linear  development  of  about  4225  km.  (2625  miles).  The 
triangulation  depends  upon  ten  base-lines,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  86  km.  the  longest  exceeding  17  km.  in  lengthy  which 
have  been  measured  with  the  utmost  care.  In  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  many  of  its  sides  exceed  100  miles  in  length, 
and  there  is  one  side  reaching  to  a  length  of  294  km.,  or  183 
miles;  the  altitude  of  many  of  the  stations  is  also  considerable, 
reaching  to  4300  metres,  or  14,108  ft.,  in  the  case  of  Pike's  Peak, 
and  to  i4i42i  ft.  at  Elbert  Peak,  Colo.  All  geometrical  condi- 
tions subsisting  in  the  triangulation  are  satisfied  by  adjustment, 
inclusive  of  the  required  accord  of  the  base-lines,  so  that  the 
same  length  for  any  given  line  is  found,  no  matter  from  what 
line  one  may  start.' 

Over  or  near  the  arc  were  distributed  109  latitude  stations, 
occupied  with  zenith  telescopes;  73  azimuth  stations;  and 
29  telegraphically  determined  longitudes.  It  has  thus  been 
possible  to  study  in  a  very  complete  manner  the  deviations 
of  the  vertical,  which  in  the  mountainous  regions  sometimes 
amount  to  25  seconds,  and  even  to  29  seconds. 

With  the  ellipticity  1/299-15,  a=  6377897  =*=  65  metres  (prob. 
error) ;  in  this  calculation,  however,  some  exceedingly  perturbed 
stations  are  excluded;  for  the  employed  stations  the  mean 
perturbation  in  longitude  is  *4'9*'  (zenith-deflection  east-to- 
west  =*=  3'8*'). 

The  computations  relative  to  another  arc,  the  "  eastern 
oblique  arc  of  the  United  States,"  are  also  finished.'  It  extends 
from  Calais  (Maine)  in  the  north-east,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  terminates  at  New  Orleans  (Louisiana),  in  the  south.  Its 
length  is  2612  km.  (1623  miles),  the  difference  of  latitude  15®  i', 
and  of  longitude  22**  47'.  In  the  main,  the  triangulation  follows 
the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  bifurcating  once,  so  as 
to  leave  an  oval  space  between  the  two  branches.  It  includes 
among  its  stations  Mount  Washington  (1920  metres)  and  Mount 
Mitchell  (2038  metres).  It  depends  upon  six  base-lines,  and  the 
adjustment  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  arc  of  the 

*  O.  and  A.  Bdrsch,  "  Verbindung  d.  russ.-skandinav.  mit  der 
franz.-engl.  Breitengradmessung "  (Verhandlungen  der  9.  Allgem. 
Conf.  d,  7.  E,  in  Paris,  i88g,  Ann.  xi.). 

*U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  H.  S.  Pritchett,  superin- 
tendent. The  Transcontinental  Triangtdation  and  the  American  Arc 
of  the  Parallel,  by  C.  A.  Schott  (Washmgton,  1900). 

•U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  O.  H.  Tittmann,  superin- 
tendent.  The  Eastern  Oblique  Arc  of  the  United  States,  by  C.  A. 
Schott  (1902). 


parallel.    The   astronomical  data  have  been  afforded  by  71 

latitude  stations,  17  longitude  stations,  and  56  azimuth  stations, 

distributed  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  arc.    The  resulting 

dimensions  of  an  osculating  spheroid  were  found  to  be 

a =6378157  metres '*:90  (prob.  error), 
e(eilipticityy=i/304-5sfci«9  (prob.  error). 

With  the  ellipticity  1/399*  1 5,  a = 63  78041  metres  *  80  (prob. er.). 

During  the  years  1 903-1906  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  O.  H.  Tittmann  and  the 
special  management  of  John  F.  Hayford,  executed  a  calculation 
of  the  best  ellipsoid  of  rotation  for  the  United  States.  There  were 
507  astronomical  determinations  employed,  aU  the  stations  being 
connected  through  the  net-work  of  triangles.  The  observed 
latitudes,  longitude  and  azimuths  were  improved  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust  on  the  hypothesis  of  isostasis  for  three 
depths  of  the  siuiace  of  114, 121  and  162  km.,  where  the  isostasis 
is  complete.  The  land-masses,  within  the  distance  of  4126  km., 
were  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  derivation  of  an  ellipsoid 
of  rotation,  the  first  case  proved  itself  the  most  favourable, 
and  there  resulted: — 

a=6378283metres=fc74(prob.er.),enipricity  =*  1/297-8  =fco-9  (prob.cr.). 

The  most  favourable  value  for  the  depth  of  the  isostatic  surface 

is  approximately  1 14  km. 

The  measurement  of  a  great  meridian  arc,  in  long.  98**  W., 

has  been  commenced;  it  has  a  range  of  latitude  of  23^,  and  will 

extend  over  50°  when  produced  southwards  and  northwards  by 

Mexico  and  Canada.    It  may  afterwards  be  connected  with  the 

arc  of  Quito.    A  new  measurement  of  the  meridian  arc  of  Quito 

was  executed  in  the  years  1 901-1906  by  the  Service  giographique 

of  France  under  the  direction  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Sciences, 

the  ground  having  been  previously  reconnoitred  in  1899.    The 

new  arc  has  an  amplitude  in  latitude  of  5°  53'  33*^,  and  stretches 

from  Tulcan  (lat.  o**  48'  25*^)  on  the  borders  of  Columbia  and 

Ecuador,  through  Columbia  to  Payta  (lat.  -  5°  5'  8*^)  in  Peru. 

The  end-points,  at  which  the  chain  of  triangles  has  a  slight 

north-easterly  trend,  show  a  longitude  difference  of  3**.     Of  the 

74  triangle  points,  64  were  latitude  stations;  6  azimuths  and 

8  longitude-differences  were  measured,  three  base-lines  were 

laid  down,  and  gravity  was  determined  from  six  points,  in  order 

to  maintain  indications  over  the  general  deformation  of  the 

geoid  in  that  region.     Computations  of  the  attraction  of  the 

mountains  on  the  plumb-line  are  also  being  considered.    The 

work  has  been  much  delayed  by  the  hardships  and  difi&culties 

encountered.    It  was  conducted    by    Lieut.  -  Colonel    Robert 

Bourgeois,  assisted  by  eleven  officers  and  twenty-four  soldiers 

of  the  geodetic  branch  of  the  Service  giographique.    Of  these 

officers  mention  may  be  made  of  Commandant  E.  Maurain, 

who  retired  in  1904  after  suffering  great  hardships;  Commandant 

L.    Massenet,    who  died  in  1905;  and  Captains  I.  Lacombe, 

A.   Lallemand,  and  Lieut.   Georges  Perrier   (son  of   General 

Perrier) .     It  is  conceivable  that  the  chain  of  triangles  in  longitude 

98®  in  North  America  may  be  united  with  that  of  Eciiador  and 

Peru:  a  continuous  chain  over  the  whole  of  America  is  certainly 

but   a   question  of  time.     During  the  years    1899-1902   the 

measurement  of  an  arc  of  meridian  was  made  in  the  extreme 

north,  in  Spitzbergen,  between  the  latitudes  76**  38'  and  80**  50', 

according  to  the  project  of  P.  G.  Ros6n.    The  southern  part 

was  determined  by  the  Russians— O.  Backlund,  Captain  D.  D. 

Sergieffsky,  F.  N.  Tschemychev,  A.  Hansky  and  others — during 

1899-1901,  with  the  aid  of  i  base-line,  15  trigonometrical,  11 

latitude  and  5  gravity  stations.     The  northern  part,  which 

has  one  side  in  common  with  the  southern    part,   has   been 

determined  by  Swedes  (Professors  Ros6n,  father  and  son,  E. 

Jilderin,  T.  Rubin  and  others),  who  utilized  i  base-line,  9  azimuth 

measurements,  18  trigonometrical,  17  latitude  and  5  gravity 

stations.    The  party  worked  under  excessive  difficulties,  which 

were  accentuated  by  the  arctic  climate.     Consequently,  in  the 

first  year,  little  headway  was  made.* 

*  Missions  scientifiques  pour  la  mesure  d'un  arc  de  mSridien  an 
Spitzherg  entreptrises  en  i8gQ-iQ02  sous  les  auspices  des  gouoemements 
russe  et  suSdois.  Mission  russe  (St  P^tersbourg,  1904)  r  Mission 
suidoise  (Stockholm,  1904). 
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Sir  David  Gill,  when  director  of  the  Ro3raI  Observatory,  Cape 
Town,  instituted  the  magnificent  project  of  working  a  latitude- 
degree  measurement  along  the  meridian  of  30**  long.  This 
meridian  passes  through  Natal,  the  Transvaal,  by  Lake  Tangan- 
yika, and  from  thence  to  Cairo;  connexion  with  the  Russo- 
Scandinavian  meridian  arc  of  the  same  longitude  should  be 
made  through  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 
With  the  completion  of  this  project  a  continuous  arc  of  105^ 
in  latitude  wiU  have  been  measured.^ 

Extensive  triangle  chains,  suitable  for  latitude-degree  measure- 
ments, have  also  been  effected  in  Japan  and  Australia. 

Besides,  the  systematization  of  gravity  measurements  is  of 
importance,  and  for  this  purpose  the  association  has  instituted 
many  reforms.  It  has  ensured  that  the  relative  measurements 
made  at  the  stations  in  different  countries  should  be  reduced 
conformably  with  the  absolute  determinations  made  at  Potsdam; 
the  result  was  that,  in  1906,  the  intensities  of  gravitation  at 
some  2000  stations  had  been  co-ordinated.  The  intensity  of 
gravity  on  the  sea  has  been  determined  by  the  comparison  of 
barometric  and  hypsometric  observations  (Mohn's  method). 
The  association,  at  the  proposal  of  Helmert,  provided  the 
necessary  funds  for  two  expeditions: — English  Channel — Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  the  Red  Sea — Australia — San  Francisco — ^Japan. 
Dr  O.  Hecker  of  the  central  bureau  was  in  charge;  he  successfully 
overcame  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and  established  the  ten- 
ability  of  the  isostatic  hypothesis,  which  necessitates  that  the 
intensity  of  gravity  on  the  deep  seas  has,  in  general,  the  same 
value  as  on  the  continents  (without  regard  to  the  proximity  of 
coasts).' 

As  the  result  of  the  more  recent  determinations,  the  ellipticity, 
compression  or  flattening  of  the  ellipsoid  of  the  earth  may 
be  assumed  to  be  very  nearly  1/298.3;  a  value  determined  in 
1 90 1  by  Helmert  from  the  measurements  of  gravity.  The  semi- 
major  axis,  a,  of  the  meridian  ellipse  may  exceed  6^78,000  inter, 
metres  by  about  200  metres.  The  central  bureau  have  adopted, 
for  practical  reasons,  the  value  1/299. 15,  after  Bessel,  for  which 
tables  exist;  and  also  the  value  <J*=  6377397.155(1  +  o-oooi). 

The  methods  of  theoretical  astronomy  also  permit  the  evalua- 
tion of  these  constants.  The  semi-axis  a  is  calculable  from  the 
parallax  of  the  moon  and  the  acceleration  of  gravity  on  the 
earth;  but  the  results  are  somewhat  uncertain:  the  ellipticity 
deduced  from  lunar  perturbations  is  1/297 •8±2  (Helmert, 
Geoddsie,  ii.  pp.  460-473);  William  Harkness  {The  Solar 
Parallax  and  its  rdated  Consianis,  1891)  from  all  possible  data 
derived  the  values:  ellipticity  =  1/300- 2±3,  a  *=  637797 2±i 2 5 
metres.  Harkness  also  considered  in  this  investigation  the  rela- 
tion of  the  ellipticity  to  precession  and  nutation;  newer  investi- 
gations of  the  latter  lead  to  the  limiting  values  1/296,  1/298 
(Wiechert).  It  was  clearly  noticed  in  this  method  of  determina- 
tion that  the  influence  of  the  assimiption  as  to  the  density  of  the 
strata  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  was  but  very  slight  (Radau, 
Bull,  astr,  ii.  (1885)  157).  The  deviations  of  the  geoid  from  the 
flattened  ellipsoid  of  rotation  with  regard  to  the  heights  (the 
directions  of  normals  being  neariy  the  same)  will  scarcely 
exceed +100  metres  (Helmert).' 

The  basis  of  the  degree-  and  gravity-measurements  is  actually 
formed  by  a  stationary  sea-surface,  which  is  assumed  to  be  level. 
However,  by  the  influence  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  the  mean 
surface  of  the  sea  near  the  coasts  (which  one  assimies  as  the 
fundamental  sea-surface)  can  deviate  somewhat  from  a  level 
surface.  According  to  the  more  recent  levelling  it  varies  at  the 
most  by  only  some  decimeters.* 

*  Sir  David  Gill,  Report  on  the  Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa, 
i833~i8g2  (Cape  Town,  1896),  vol.  ii.  1901,  vol.  lii.  1905. 

'  O.  Hecker,  BesHmmung  der  Sckwerkraft  a.  d,  Atlantischen 
Ozean  (Veroffentl.  d.  Kgl.  Preuss.  Geod.  Inst.  No.  11),  Berlin, 
1903. 

*  F.  R.  Helmert,  "  Neuere  Fortschritte  in  der  Erkenntnis  der 
math.  Erdgestalt  "  (Verhandl,  des  VIL  IntemaHonalen  Geographen- 
KongresseSf  Berlin^  1809),  London,  1901. 

*  C.  Lallemand,  "  Kapport  sur  les  travaux  du  service  du  nivelle- 
ment  g6n6ral  de  la  France,  de  1900  k  1903  *'  (Comp,  rend,  de  la  14* 
con],  gin.  de  V Assoc,  GSod.  Intern. t  iQOj,  p.  178). 


It  is  well  known  that  the  masses  of  the  earth  are  continually 
undergoing  small  changes;  the  earth's  crust  and  sea-surface 
reciprocally  oscillate,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  vibrates  relatively 
to  the  body  of  the  earth.  The  investigation  of  these  problems 
falls  in  the  programme  of  the  Association.  By  continued  observa- 
tions of  the  water-level  on  sea-coasts,  results  have  already  been 
obtained  as  to  the  relative  motions  of  the  land  and  sea  (cf. 
Geology);  more  exact  levelling  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
provide  observations  on  countries  remote  from  the  sea-coast. 
Since  1900  an  international  service  has  been  organized  between 
some  astronomical  stations  distributed  over  the  north  parallel 
of  39°  8',  at  which  geographical  latitudes  are  observed  whenever 
possible.  The  association  contributes  to  all  these  stations, 
supporting  four  entirely:  two  in  America,  one  in  Italy,  and  one 
in  Japan;  the  others  partially  (Tschardjui  in  Russia,  and 
Cincinnati  observatory) .  Some  observatories,  especially  Pulkowa, 
Leiden  and  Tokyo,  take  part  voluntarily.  Since  1906  another 
station  for  South  America  and  one  for  Australia  in  latitude 
-  31°  55'  have  been  added.  According  to  the  existing  data, 
geographical  latitudes  exhibit  variations  amounting  to  ±o»25*', 
which,  for  the  greater  part,  proceed  from  a  twelve-  and  a  fourteen- 
month  period.*  (A.  R.  C;  F.  R.  H.) 

EARTH  CURRENTS.  After  the  invention  of  telegraphy  it 
was  soon  found  that  telegraph  lines  in  which  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted by  the  earth  are  traversed  by  natural  electric  currents 
which  occasionally  interfere  seriously  with  their  use,  and  which 
are  known  as  **  earth  currents." 

I.  Amongst  the  pioneers  in  investigating  the  subject  were 
several  English  telegraphists,  e.g.  W.  H.  Barlow  (1)  and  C.  V. 
Walker  (2),  who  were  in  charge  respectively  of  the  Midland  and 
South-Eastem  telegraph  systems.  Barlow  noticed  the  existence 
of  a  more  or  less  regular  diurnal  variation,  and  the  result — 
confirmed  by  all  subsequent  investigators — ^that  earth  currents 
proper  occur  in  a  line  only  when  both  ends  are  earthed.  Walker, 
as  the  result  of  general  instructions  issued  to  telegraph  clerks, 
collected  numerous  statistics  as  to  the  phenomena  during  times 
of  large  earth  currents.  His  results  and  those  given  by  Barlow 
both  indicate  that  the  lines  to  suffer  most  from  earth  currents 
in  England  have  the  general  direction  N.E.  to  S.W.  As  Walker 
points  out,  it  is  the  direction  of  the  terminal  plates  relative  to 
one  another  that  is  the  essential  thing.  At  the  same  time  he 
noticed  that  whilst  at  any  given  instant  the  currents  in  parallel 
lines  have  with  rare  exceptions  the  same  direction,  some  lines 
show  normally  stronger  currents  than  others,  and  he  suggested 
that  differences  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  intervening 
ground  might  be  of  importance.  This  is  a  point  which  seems 
still  somewhat  obscure. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject  owes  much  to  practical 

men,  but  even  in  the  early  days  of  telegraphy  the  fact  that 

telegraph  systems  are  conmierdal  undertakings,  and  cannot  allow 

*T.  Albrecht,  ResuUate  des  intemat.  Breitendienstes,  i.  and  ii. 
(Berlin,  1903  and  IJK>6);  F.  Klein  and  A.  Sommerfeld,  Vher  die 
Theorie  des  Kreisels,  lii.  p.  672 ;  R.  Spitaler,  **  Die  periodischen  Luft-^ 
massenverschiebungen  und  ihr  Einnuss  auf  die  LagenlLnderung  der 
Erdaxe  "  (Petermanns  MiUeUungen,  Erganzungshejt,  157) ;  S.  New- 
comb,  "  Statement  of  the  Theoretical  Laws  of  the  Polar  Motion  " 
(Astronomical  Journal,  1898,  xix.  158) ;  F.  R.  Helmert,  "  Zur 
Erkl^rung  der  beobachteten  BreitenlLnderungen  "  (Astr.  Nachr.  No. 
3014);  J.  Weeder,  "The  14-monthly  period  of  the  motion  of  the 
role  from  determinations  of  the  azimuth  of  the  meridian  marks  of 
the  Leiden  observatory  "  (Kon.  Ak.  van  Wetenschappen  to  Amster- 
dam, 1900) ;  A.  Sokolof,  "  Determination  du  mouvement  du  p6ie  terr. 
au  moyen  des  mires  m^ridiennes  de  Pouikovo  "  (MSI.  math,  et  astr. 
vii.,  1894) ;  J.  Bonsdorff,  "  Beobachtungen  von  6  Cassiopejae  mit 
dem  grossen  Zenitteleskop  "  (Mitteilungen  der  Nikolai-Hauptstem- 
warte  zu  Pulkowo,  1907) ;  J.  Larmor  and  E.  H.  Hills,  "  The  irregular 
movement  of  the  Earth's  axis  of  rotation:  a  contribution  towards 
the  anal^^sis  of  its  causes  **  (Monthly  Notices  R.A.S.J  1906,  Ixvii.  22) ; 
A.  S.  Cristie,  "  The  latitude  variation  Tide  "  (Phtl.  Soc.  of. . Wash. ^ 

1895,  ^^'  *'"•  ^^^^  •  ^'  ^*  ^^^  ^^  Sande  Bakhuysen,  "  Uber  die 
Anderung  der  Polh6he  "  (Astr.  Nachr.  No.  3261);  A.  V.  Bftcklund, 
"  Zur  Frage  nach  der  Bewefung  des  Erdpoles "  (Astr.  Nachr. 
No.  3787J;  R.  Schumann,  Uber  die  Polhobenschwankung " 
(Astr.  Nachr.  No.  3873) ;  "  Numerische  Untersuchung  '*  (Ergdn- 
zungshefte  zu  den  Astr.  Nachr.  No.  11);  Weitere  Untersuchungen 
(No.  4142);  Bull,  astr.,  1900,  June,  report  of  different  theoretical 
memoirs. 
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the  public  to  wait  the  convenience  of  science,  was  a  serious 
obstacle  to  their  employment  for  research.  Thus  Walker 
feelingly  says,  when  regretting  his  paucity  of  data  during  a 
notable  earth  current  disturbance :  "  Our  clerks  were  at  their 
wits' end  to  clear  off  the  telegrams.  •  .  .  At  a  time  when  observa- 
tions wo\ild  have  been  very  highly  acceptable  they  were  too  much 
occupied  with  their  ordinary  duties."  Some  valuable  observa- 
tions have,  however,  been  made  on  long  telegraph  lines  where 
special  facilities  have  been  given. 

Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  observations  on  French 
lines  in  1883  described  by  £.  £.  Blavier  (8),  and  those  on  two 
German  lines  Berlin-Thorn  and  Berlin-Dresden  during  1884  to 
1888  discussed  by  B.  Weinstein  (4). 

2.  Of  the  experimental  lines  specially  constructed  perhaps 
the  best  known  are  the  Greenwich  lines  instituted  by  Sir  G.  B. 
Airy  (6),  the  lines  at  Pawlowsk  due  to  H.  Wild  (6),  and  those  at 
Pare  Saint  Maur,  near  Paris  (7). 

Experimental  Lines, — ^At  Greenwich  observations  were  com- 
menced in  1865,  but  there  have  been  serious  disturbances  due 
to  artificial  currents  from  electric  railways  for  many  years. 
There  are  two  lines,  one  to  Dartford  distant  about  10  m.,  in  a 
direction  somewhat  south  of  east,  the  other  to  Croydon  distant 
about  8  m.,  in  a  direction  west  of  south. 

Information  from  a  single  line  is  incomplete,  and  unless  this 
is  clearly  understood  erroneous  ideas  may  be  derived.  The  times 
at  which  the  current  is  largest  and  least,  or  when  it  vanishes,  in 
an  east- west  line,  tell  nothing  directly  as  to  the  amplitude  at  the 
time  of  the  resxUtant  current.  The  lines  laid  down  at  Pawlowsk 
in  1883  lay  nearly  in  and  perpendic\ilar  to  the  geographical 
meridian,  a  distinct  desideratum,  but  were  only  about  i  km. 
long.  The  installation  at  Pare  Saint  Maur,  discussed  by  T. 
Moureaux,  calls  for  fuller  description.  There  are  three  hues, 
one  having  terminal  earth  plates  14*8  km.  apart  in  the  geo- 
graphical meridian,  a  second  having  its  earth  plates  due  east  and 
west  of  one  another,  also  14*8  km.  apart,  and  the  third  forming 
a  closed  circuit  wholly  insulated  from  the  ground.  In  each  of 
the  three  lines  is  a  Deprez  d'Arsonval  galvanometer.  Light 
reflected  from  the  galvanometer  mirrors  falls  on  photographic 
paper  wound  round  a  drum  turned  by  clockwork,  and  a  con- 
tinuous record  is  thus  obtained. 

3.  Each  galvanometer  has  a  resistance  of  about  200  ohms, 
but  is  shunted  by  a  resistance  of  only  2  ohms.  The  total  effective 
resistances  in  the  N.-S.  and  E.-W.  lines  are  225  and  348  ohms 
respectively.  If  i  is  the  ciirrent  recorded,  L,  g  and  s  the  resist- 
ances of  the  line,  galvanometer  and  shunt  respectively,  then 
E,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  two  earth  plates,  is 
given  by 

To  calibrate  the  record,  a  Daniell  cell  is  put  in  a  circuit  in- 
cluding 1000  ohms  and  the  three  galvanometers  as  shunted. 
If  i'  be  the  current  recorded,  e  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  then 
e  =»»'(i  +gls)  1  iooo+^gsl{g+s) }.  Under  the  conditions  at  Pare 
Saint  Maur  we  may  write  2  for  gsj^g  +  j),  and  1-072  for  «,  and 
thence  we  have  approximately  E=0'24o(//i')  for  the  N.-S.  line, 
and  £=0-371  (*/*')  for  the  E.-W.  line. 

The  method  of  standardization  assumes  a  potential  difference 
between  earth  plates  which  varies  slowly  enough  to  produce  a 
practically  steady  current.  There  are  several  causes  producing 
currents  in  a  telegraph  wire  which  do  not  satisfy  this  limitation. 
During  thunderstorms  surgings  may  arise,  at  least  in  overhead 
wires,  without  these  being  actually  struck.  Again,  if  the  circuit 
includes  a  variable  magnetic  field,  electric  currents  will  be 
produced  independently  of  any  direct  source  of  potential  differ- 
ence. In  the  third  circuit  at  Pare  Saint  Maur,  where  no  earth 
plates  exist,  the  cxirrent  must  be  mainly  due  to  changes  in  the 
earth's  vertical  magnetic  field,  with  superposed  disturbances 
due  to  atmospheric  electricity  or  aerial  waves.  Even  in  the 
other  circuits,  magnetic  and  atmospheric  influences  play  some 
part,  and  when  their  contribution  is  important,  the  galvanometer 
deflection  has  an  uncertain  value.  What  a  galvanometer  records 
when  traversed  by  a  suddenly  varjdng  current  depends  on  other 
things  than  its  mere  resistance. 


Even  when  the  current  is  fairly  steady,  its  exact  significance 
is  not  easily  stated.  In  the  first  place  there  is  usually  an  appreci- 
able E.M.F.  between  a  plate  and  the  earth  in  contact  with  it, 
and  this  E.M.F.  may  vary  with  the  temperature  and  the  dryness 
of  the  soil.  Naturally  one  employs  similar  plates  buried  to  the 
same  depth  at  the  two  ends,  but  absolute  identity  and  invaria- 
bility of  conditions  can  hardly  be  secured.  In  some  cases,  in 
short  lines  (8),  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  plate  E.M.F.'s  have 
been  responsible  for  a  good  deal  that  has  been  ascribed  to  true 
earth  currents.  With  deep  earth  plates,  in  dry  ground,  ^  this 
source  of  uncertainty  can,  however,  enter  but  little  into  the 
diurnal  inequality. 

4.  Another  difficulty  is  the  question  of  the  resistance  in  the 
earth  itself.  A  given  E.M.F.  between  plates  10  m.  apart  may 
mean  very  different  currents  travelling  through  the  earth, 
according  to  the  chemical  constitution  and  condition  of  the 
surface  strata. 

According  to  Professor  A.  Schuster  (9),  if  p  and  p'  be  the 
specific  resistances  of  the  material  of  the  wire  and  of  the  soil, 
the  current  i  which  would  pass  along  an  undergroimd  cable 
formed  of  actual  soil,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  wire  connecting 
the  plates,  is  given  by  *=iWp'>  where  i'  is  the  observed  ciurent 
in  the  wire.  As  p'  will  vary  with  the  depth,  and  be  different  at 
different  places  along  the  route,  while  discontinuities  may  arise 
from  geological  faults,  water  channels  and  so  on,  it  is  clear  that 
even  the  most  careful  observations  convey  but  a  general  idea 
as  to  the  absolute  intensity  of  the  currents  in  the  earth  itself. 
In  Schuster's  formula,  as  in  the  formulae  deduced  for  Pare  Saint 
Maur,  it  is  regarded  as  immaterial  whether  the  wire  connecting 
the  plates  is  above  or  below  ground.  This  view  is  in  accordance 
with  records  obtained  by  Blavier  (8)  from  two  lines  between 
Paris  and  Nancy,  the  one  an  air  line,  the  other  underground. 

5.  The  earliest  quantitative  results  for  the  regular  diurnal 
changes  in  earth  currents  are  probably  those  deduced  by  Airy 
(5)  from  the  records  at  Greenwich  between  1865  and  1867. 
Airy  resolved  the  observed  currents  from  the  two  Greenwich 
lines  in  and  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian  (then  about 
21°  to  the  west  of  astronomical  north).  The  information  given 
by  Airy  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  quantities  he  terms 
"  magnetic  tendency "  to  north  and  to  west  is  somewhat 
scanty,  but  we  are  unlikely  to  be  much  wrong  in  accepting  his 
figures  as  proportional  to  the  earth  currents  from  magnetic 
east  to  west  and  from  magnetic  north  to  south  respectively. 
Airy  gives  mean  hourly  values  for  each  month  of  the  year. 
The  corresponding  mean  diurnal  inequality  for  the  whole 
year  appears  in  Table  I.,  the  unit  being  arbitrary.  In 
every  month  the  algebraic  mean  of  the  24  hourly  values 
represented  a  current  from  north  to  south  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  from  east  to  west  in  the  perpendicular  direc- 
tion; in  the  same  arbitrary  units  used  in  Table  I.  the  mean 
values  of  these  two  "  constant "  currents  were  respectively 
777  and  559. 

6.  Diurnal  Variaiion. — Probably  the  most  complete  records 
of  diurnal  variation  are  those  discussed  by  Weinstein  (4),  which 
depend  on  several  years'  records  on  lines  from  Berlin  to  Dresden 
and  to  Thorn.  Relative  to  Berlin  the  geographical  co-ordinates 
of  the  other  two  places  are: 

Thorn  .     o**  29'  N.  lat.  5**  12'  E.  long. 

Dresden.        .     i**  28'  S.  lat.  o°2i'E.  long. 

Thus  the  Berlin-Dresden  line  was  directed  about  8|-**  east  of  south, 
and  the  Berlin-Thorn  line  somewhat  more  to  the  north  of  east. 
The  latter  line  had  a  length  about  2.18  times  that  of  the  former. 
The  resistances  in  the  two  lines  were  made  the  same,  so  if  we 
suppose  the  difference  of  potential  between  earth  plates  along 
a  given  direction  to  vary  as  their  distance  apart,  the  current 
observed  in  the  Thorn-Berlin  line  has  to  be  divided  by  2*  18  to  be 
comparable  with  the  other.  In  this  way,  resolving  along  and 
perpendicular  to  the  geographical  meridian,  Weinstein  gives 
as  proportional  to  the  earth  currents  from  east  to  west  and 
from  south  to  north  respectively 

J=o-i47t'-f  o-435«,  and  J'«o-989t'-0'roo», 
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where  i  and  ^  are  the  observed  currents  in  the  Thorn-Berlin  and 
Dresden-Berlin  lines  respectively,  both  being  counted  positive 
when  flowing  towards  Berlin. 

It  is  tacitly  assumed  that  the  average  earth  conductivity 
IS  the  same  between  Berlin  and  Thorn  as  between  Berlin  and 
Dresden.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that  local 
time  at  Berlin  and  Thorn  differs  by  fully  20 
minuteSyWhile  the  crests  of  the  diurnal  variations 
in  skor^  lines  at  the  two  places  would  probably 
occur  about  the  same  local  time.  The  result 
is  probably  a  less  sharp  occurrence  of  maxima 
and  minima,  and  a  relatively  smaller  range,  than  in  a  short 
line  having  the  same  orientation. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  current  derived  from  a  number 
of  undisturbed  days  on  either  line  might  be  regarded  as  made  up 
of  a  '^  constant  part  "  plus  a  regidar  diurnal  inequality,  the  con- 
stant part  representing  the  algebraic  mean  value  of  the  24  hourly 
readings.  In  both  lines  the  constant  part  showed  a  decided 
alteration  during  the  third  year — changing  sign  in  one  line — 
in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  alterations  made  in  the  earth 
plates.  The  constant  part  was  regarded  as  a  plate  effect,  and  was 
omitted  from  further  consideration.  Table  I.  shows  in  terms 
of  an  arbitrary  unit — whose  relation  to  that  employed  for 
Greenwich  data  is  unknown — the  diurnal  inequality  in  the 
currents  along  the  two  lines,  and  the  inequalities  thence  cal- 
culated for  ideal  Hnes  in  and  (>erpendicular  to  the  geographical 
meridian.  Currents  are  regarded  as  positive  when  directed  from 
Berlin  to  Dresden  and  from  north  to  south,  the  opposite  point 
of  view  to  that  adopted  by  Weinstein.  The  table  also  shows 
the  mean  numerical  value  of  the  resultant  current  (the  "  con- 
stant *'  part  being  omitted)  for  each  hour  of  the  day,  for  the  year 
as  a  whole,  and  for  winter  (November  to  February),  equinox 
(March,  April,  September,  October)   and  summer  (May  to 


arithmetic  means  from   the  several   months  composing  the 
season  in  question. 

7.  The  mean  of  the  24  hourly  numerical  values  of  the  resultant 
current  for  each  month  of  the  year  a  deducible  from  Weinstein's 
data — the  unit  being  the  same  as  before — are  given  in  Table  II. 


Table  XL — M^an  Numerical  Value 

of  Resultant  Current. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March  April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

152 

211 

293 

328 

313 

314 

337 

300 

258 

235 

165 

132 

Table  1 

• 

Mean  Diurnal  Inequalities  for  the 

year. 

Numerical  Values  of  resultant 
current. 

Greenwich. 

Thorn-Berlin-Dresden. 

Thorn-Berlin-  Dresden. 

Hour. 

North 

to 
South 
(Mag.) 

East 

to 
West 

(Mag.) 

Beriin 

to 

Dresden. 

Thorn 

to 
Berlin. 

North 

to 
South 
(Ast.) 

East 

to 

West 

(Ast.) 

Mean  hourly  values  from 

Year. 

Winter. 

Equinox. 

Summer. 

I 

-94 

-41 

-17 

-13 

—20 

—  10 

81 

94 

51 

98 

2 

-68 

-24 

-6 

-13 

-9 

—  II 

!4 

"5 

39 

97 

3 

-44 

-8 

—  I 

—  I 

—  I 

—  I 

84 

"3 

31 

108 

4 

-18 

+9 

—20 

+15 

-17 

+17 

lOI 

9* 

55 

127 

5 

-30 

—  I 

-79 

+21 

-74 

+32 

122 

§^ 

78 

230 

6 

-63 

-33 

-139 

+5 

-136 

-f-26 

148 

80 

139 

225 

7 

—  121 

-80 

-138 

"36 

-144 

-14 

166 

155 

206 

136 

8 

-175 

-123 

-7 

-98 

-28 

-92 

203 

152 

185 

271 

9 

-156 

-137 

+249 

-156 

-1-212 

—  184 

305 

67 

272 

575 

10 

-43 

-77 

+540 

-184 

+494 

-254 

557 

232 

628 

811 

II 

+82 

+1 

+722 

-165 

+678 

-263 

728 

411 

885 

887 

Noon 

+207 

+66 

+673 

-107 

+642 

—200 

675 

441 

848 

735 

I 

+245 

+94 

+404 

—20 

+395 

-79 

400 

284 

510 

406 

2 

+205 

+  113 

+35 

+55 

+46 

+47 

98 

68 

103 

125 

3 

+  153 

+97 

—261 

+99 

-237 

+  132 

272 

136 

355 

324 

4 

+  159 

+  108 

-397 

+  114 

-368 

+  167 

404 

218 

503 

492 

+  167 

-fll8 

-391 

+  108 

-363 

+  160 

397 

206 

453 

532 

6 

+  125 

+95 

-3" 

+96 

-287 

+137 

319 

176 

333 

446 

7 

+43 

+55 

-237 

+85 

—216 

+115 

247 

180 

250 

312 

8 

—  22 

+4 

-191 

+74 

-173 

+98 

201 

207 

217 

181 

9 

-115 

-49 

-168 

+59 

-153 

+81 

174 

208 

194 

120 

10 

-138 

-74 

-135 

+40 

-125 

+58 

% 

155 

149 

III 

II 

-136 

-70 

-84 

+  18 

-79 

+29 

64 

95 

107 

Midnight 

-147 

-80 

-43 

—2 

-43 

+4 

91 

42 

119 

III 

August).  There  is  a  marked  double  period  in  both  the 
N.-S.  and  E.-W.  currents.  In  both  cases  the  numerically 
largest  currents  occur  from  10  a.m.  to  noon,  the  directions 
then  being  from  north  to  south  and  from  west  to  east. 
The  currents  tend  to  die  out  and  change  sign  about  2  p.m., 
the  numerical  magnitude  then  rising  again  rapidly  to  4  or 
5  P.M.  The  current  in  the  meridian  is  notably  the  larger. 
The  numerical  values  assigned  to  the  resultant  current  are 


There  is  thus  a  conspicuous  minimum  at  mid-winter,  and  but 
little  difference  between  the  monthly  means  from  April  to  August. 
This  is  closely  analogous  to  what  is  seen  in  the  daily  range  of 
the  magnetic  elements  in  similar  latitudes  (see  Magnetism, 
Terrestrial).  There  is  also  considerable  resemblance  between 
the  curve  whose  ordinates  represent  the  diurnal  inequality  in 
the  current  passing  from  north  to  south,  and  the  curve  showing 
the  hourly  change  in  the  westerly  component  of  the  horizontal 
magnetic  force  in  similar  European  latitudes. 

8.  Relations  with  Sun-spots,  Auroras  and  Magnetic  Storms. — 
Weinstein  gives  curves  representing  the  mean  diurnal  inequality 
for  separate  years.  In  both  lines  the  diurnal  amplitudes  were 
notably  smaUer  in  the  later  years  which  were  near  sun-spot 
minimum.  This  raises  a  presumption  that  the  regular  diurnal 
earth  currents,  like  the  ranges  of  the  magnetic  elements,  follow 
the  II -year  sun-spot  period.  When  we  pass  to  the  large  and 
irregular  earth  currents,  which  are  of  practical  interest  in 
telegraphy,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sun-spot 
period  applies.  These  currents  are  always  accompanied  by 
magnetic  disturbances,  and  when  specially  striking  by  brilliant 
aurora.  One  most  conspicuous  example  of  this  occurred  in  the 
end  of  August  and  beginning  of  September  1859.    '^hc  magnetic 

disturbances  recorded  were 
of  almost  unexampled  size 
and  rapidity,  the  accom- 
panying aurora  was  extra- 
ordinarily brilliant,  and 
E.M.F.'s  of  700  and  800 
volts  are  said  to  have  been 
reached  on  telegraph  lines 
500  to  600  km.  long.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  dis- 
turbances of  1859  have  been 
equalled  since,  but  earth 
current  voltages  of  the  order 
of  o*5  volts  per  mile  have 
been  recorded  by  various 
authorities,  e.g.  Sir  W.  H. 
Preece  (10). 

It  was  the  practice  for 
several  years  to  publish  in 
the  Ann.  du  bureau  central 
mStiorologique  synchronous 
magnetic  and  earth  current 
curves  from  Pare  Saint  Maur 
corresponding  to  the  chief 
disturbances  of  the  year.  In 
most  cases  there  is  a  marked 
similarity  between  the  curve 
of  magnetic  declination  and 
that  of  the  north-south  earth' 
current.  At  times  there  is 
also  a  distinct  resemblance 
between  the  horizontal  force  magnetic  curve  and  that  of 
the  east-west  earth  current,  but  exceptions  to  this  are  not 
infrequent.  Similar  phenomena  appear  in  synchronous 
Greenwich  records  published  by  Airy  in  1868;  these  show 
a  close  accordance  between  the  horizontal  force  curves  and 
those  of  the  currents  from  magnetic  cast  to  west  Originally 
it  was  supposed  by  Airy  that  whilst  rapid  movements  in 
the  declination   and   north*south   current   curves  sometimes 
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occurred  simultaneously,  there  was  a  distinct  tendency  for  the 
latter  to  precede  the  former.  More  recent  examinations  of  the 
Greenwich  records  by  W.  Ellis  (11),  and  of  the  Pare  St  Maur 
curves  by  Moureaux,  have  not  confirmed  this  result,  and  it  is  now 
believed  that  the  two  phenomena  are  practically  simultaneous. 

There  has  also  been  a  conflict  of  views  as  to  the  connexion 
between  magnetic  and  earth  current  disturbances.  Airy's 
observations  tended  to  suggest  that  the  earth  current  was  the 
primary  cause,  and  the  magnetic  disturbance  in  considerable 
part  at  least  its  effect.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  supposed 
earth  currents  to  be  a  direct  effect  of  changes  in  the  earth's 
magnetic  field.  The  prevailing  view  now  is  that  both  the 
magnetic  and  the  earth  current  disturbances  are  due  to  electric 
currents  in  the  upper  atmosphere,  these  upper  currents  becoming 
visible  at  times  as  aurora. 

9.  There  seems  some  evidence  that  earth  currents  can  be 
called  into  existence  by  purely  local  causes,  notably  difference 
of  level.  Thus  K.  A.  Brander  (12)  has  observed  a  current 
flowing  constantly  for  a  good  many  days  from  Airolo  (height 
1 160  metres)  to  the  Hospice  St  Gotthard  (height  2094  metres). 
In  an  8-km.  line  from  Resina  to  the  top  of  Vesuvius  L.  Palmieri 
(18) — observing  in  1889  at  three-hour  intervals  from  9  a.m.  to 
9  P.M. — always  found  a  current  running  uphill  so  long  as  the 
mountain  was  quiet.  On  a  long  line  from  Vienna  to  Graz  A. 
Baumgartner  (14)  found  that  the  current  generally  flowed  from 
both  ends  towards  intervening  higher  ground  during  the  day, 
but  in  the  opposite  directions  at  night.  During  a  fortnight  in 
September  and  October  1885  hourly  readings  were  taken  of  the 
current  in  the  telegraph  cable  from  Fort-William  to  Ben  Nevis 
Observatory,  and  the  results  were  discussed  by  H.  N.  Dickson 
(15),  who  found  a  marked  preponderance  of  currents  up  the  line 
to  the  summit.  The  recorded  mean  data,  otherwise  regarded, 
represent  a  "  constant  "  current,  equal  to  29  in  the  arbitrary 
units  employed  by  Dickson,  flowing  up  the  line,  together  with 
the  following  diurnal  inequality,  +  denoting  current  towards 
Fort- William  (i.e.  down  the  hill,  and  nearly  east  to  west). 
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There  is  thus  a  diurnal  inequality,  which  is  by  no  means  very 
irregular  considering  the  limited  number  of  days,  and  it  bears 
at  least  a  general  resemblance  to  that  shown  by  Weinstein's 
figures  for  an  east-west  line  in  Grermany.  This  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  uncertainties  affecting  these  and  analogous  observa- 
tions. A  constant  current  in  one  direction  may  arise  in  whole  or 
part  from  plate  E.M.F.'s;  a  current  showing  a  diurnal  inequality 
will  naturally  arise  between  any  two  places  some  distance  apart 
whether  they  be  at  different  levels  or  not.  Finally,  when 
records  are  taken  only  for  a  short  time,  doubts  must  arise  as 
to  the  generality  of  the  results.  During  the  Ben  Nevis  observa- 
tions, for  instance,  we  are  told  that  the  summit  was  almost 
constantly  enveloped  in  fog  or  mist.  By  having  three  earth 
plates  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  one  at  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
the  others  at  opposite  sides  of  it,  and  then  observing  the  currents 
between  the  summit  and  each  of  the  base  stations,  as  well  as 
directly  between  the  base  stations — during  an  adequate  number 
of  days  representative  of  different  seasons  of  the  year  and 
different  climatic  conditions — many  imcertainties  would  soon 
be  removed. 

10.  Artificial  Currents. — The  great  extension  in  the  applica- 
tions of  electricity  to  lighting,  traction  and  power  transmission, 
characteristic  of  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  has  led  to  the 
existence  of  large  artificial  earth  currents,  which  exert  a  disturb- 
ing influence  on  galvanometers  and  magnetic  instruments,  and 
also  tend  to  destroy  metal  pipes.  In  the  former  case,  whilst 
the  disturbance  is  generally  loosely  assigned  to  stray  or  "  vaga- 
bond "  earth  currents,  this  is  only  partly  correct.  The  currents 
used  for  traction  are  large,  and  even  if  there  were  a  perfectly 
insulated  return  there  would  be  a  considerable  resultant  magnetic 
field  at  distances  from  the  track  which  were  not  largely  in 
excess  of  the  distance  apart  of  the  direct  and  return  currents 


(16).  At  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more  from  an  electric  tram 
line  the  disturbance  is  usually  largest  in  magnetographs  recording 
the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  field.  The  magnets  are 
slightly  displaced  from  the  position  they  would  occupy  if  un- 
disturbed, and  are  kept  in  continuous  oscillation  whilst  the 
trams  are  running  (17).  The  extent  of  the  oscillation  depends 
on  the  damping  of  the  magnets. 

The  distance  from  an  electric  tram  line  where  the  disturbance 
ceases  to  be  felt  varies  with  the  system  adopted.  It  also  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  line  and  its  subdivision  into  sections,  on 
the  strength  of  the  currents  supplied,  the  amount  of  leakage,  the 
absence  or  presence  of  **  boosters,"  and  finally  on  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  magnetic  instruments.  At  the  U.S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey's  observatory  at  Cheltenham  the  effect  of  the 
Washington  electric  trams  has  been  detected  by  highly  sensitive 
magnetographs,  though  the  nearest  point  of  the  line  is  12  m. 
away  (18).  Amongst  the  magnetic  observatories  which  have 
suffered  severely  from  this  cause  are  those  at  Toronto,  Washing- 
ton (Naval  Observatory),  Kew,  Paris  (Pare  St  Maur),  Perpignan, 
Nice,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  Rome,  Bombay  (Colaba)  and  Batavia. 
In  some  cases  magnetic  observations  have  been  wholly  suspended, 
in  others  new  observatories  have  been  built  on  more  remote  sites. 

As  regards  damage  to  underground  pipes,  mainly  gas  and 
water  pipes,  numerous  observations  have  been  made,  especially 
in  Germany  and  the  United  States.  When  electric  tramways 
have  uninsulated  returns,  and  the  potential  of  the  rails  is  allowed 
to  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the  earth,  very  considerable 
currents  are  found  in  neighbouring  pipes.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, if  the  joints  between  contiguous  pipes  forming  a  main 
present  appreciable  resistance,  whilst  the  surrounding  earth 
through  moisture  or  any  other  cause  is  a  fair  conductor,  current 
passes  locally  from  the  pipes  to  the  earth  causing  electrolytic 
corrosion  of  the  pipes.  Owing  to  the  diversity  of  interests 
concerned,  the  extent  of  the  damage  thus  caused  has  been  very 
variously  estimated.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  so  consider- 
able as  to  be  the  alleged  cause  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  water 

pipes  to   stand   the  pressure  they  are 

exposed  to. 
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EARTH-NUT,  the  English  name  for  a  plant  known  botanically 
as  Conopodium  denudatum  (or  Buniumflexuosum),  a  member  of 
the  natural  order  Umbelliferae,  which  has  a  brown  tuber-like 
root-stock  the  size  of  a  chestnut.  It  grows  in  woods  and  fields, 
has  a  slender  flexuous  smooth  stem  2  to  3  ft.  high,  much-divided 
leaves,  and  small  white  flowers  in  many-rayed  terminal  compound 
umbels.  Boswell  Syme,  in  English  Botany ,  iv.  114,  says:  "  The 
common  names  of  this  plant  in  England  are  various.  It  is 
known  as  earth-nut,  pig-nut,  ar-nut,  kipper-nut,  hawk-nut, 
jar-nut,  earth-chestnut  and  groimd-nut.  Though  really  ex- 
cellent in  taste  and  unobjectionable  as  food,  it  is  disregarded 
in  England  by  all  but  pigs  and  children,  both  of  whom 
appreciate  it  and  seek  eagerly  for  it."  Dr  Withering  de- 
scribes the  roots  as  little  inferior  to  chestnuts.    In  Holland 
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and  elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe  they  are  more 
generally  eaten. 

EARTH  PILLAR,  a  pillar  of  soft  rock,  or  earth,  capped  by 
some  harder  material  that  has  protected  it  from  denudation. 
The  '^  bad  lands  "  of  western  North  America  fiunish  numerous 
examples.  Here  *'  the  formations  are  often  beds  of  sandstone 
or  shale  alternating  with  unindurated  beds  of  clay.  A  semi- 
arid  climate  where  the  precipitation  is  much  concentrated 
seems  to  be  most  favourable  to  the  development  of  this  type 
of  formation."  The  country  roimd  the  Dead  Sea,  where  loose 
friable  sandy  clay  is  capped  by  harder  rock,  produces  *^  bad-land  " 
topography.  The  cap  of  hard  rock  gives  way  at  the  joints,  and 
the  water  making  its  way  downwards  washes  away  the  softer 
material  directly  under  the  cracks,  which  become  wider,  leaving 
isolated  columns  of  clay  capped  with  hard  sandstone  or  limestone. 
These  become  smaller  and  fewer  as  denudation  proceeds,  the 
{Hilars  standing  a  great  height  at  times,  until  finally  they  all 
disappear. 

SARTHQUAKB.  Although  the  terrible  effects  which  often 
accompany  earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  forced  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  man,  the  exact  investigation  of  seismic  phenomena 
dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  A  new  science 
has  been  thus  established  under  the  name  of  seismology  (Gr. 
aeuriiM,  an  earthquake). 

History. — Accounts  of  earthquakes  are  to  be  found  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  many  ancient  authors,  but  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  little  value  to  the  seismologist.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  describing  such  phenomena, 
sometimes  indeed  to  the  extent  of  importing  a  supernatural 
element  into  the  description.  It  is  true  that  attempts  were  made 
by  some  ancient  writers  on  natural  philosophy  to  offer  a  rational 
explanation  of  earthquake  phenomena,  but  the  hypotheses 
which  their  explanations  involved  are,  as  a  rule,  too  fanciful  to 
be  worth  reproducing  at  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore  un- 
necessary to  dwell  upon  the  references  to  seismic  phenomena 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  such  historians 
and  philosophers  as  Thucydides,  Aristotle  and  Strabo,  Seneca, 
Livy  and  Pliny.  Nor  is  much  to  be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of 
medieval  and  later  writers  on  earthquakes,  of  whom  the  most 
notable  are  Fromondi  (1527),  Maggio  (1571)  and  Travagini 
(1679).  In  England,  the  earliest  work  worthy  of  mention  is 
Robert  Hooke's  Discourse  on  EarthquakeSy  written  in  1668,  and 
read  at  a  later  date  before  the  Royal  Society.  This  discourse, 
though  containing  many  passages  of  considerable  merit,  tended 
but  little  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  in  question. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  were  the  attempts  of  Joseph  Priestley 
and  some  other  scientific  writers  of  the  i8th  century  to  connect 
the  cause  of  earthquakes  with  electrical  phenomena.  The  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755  led  the  Rev.  John  Michell,  professor 
of  mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject; 
and  in  1760  he  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a 
remarkable  essay  on  the  Cause  and  Phenomena  of  Earthquakes. 
A  suggestion  of  nmch  scientific  interest  was  made  by  Tliomas 
Young,  when  in  his  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  published 
in  1807,  he  remarked  that  an  earthquake  '4s  probably  pro- 
pagated through  the  earth  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  noise 
is  conveyed  through  the  air.''  The  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  seismologist  has  to  deal  with  the  investigation  of  wave- 
motion  in  solids  lies  at  the  very  base  of  his  science.  In  1846 
Robert  Mallet  commimicated  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  his 
first  paper  ''On  the  Dynamics  of  Earthquakes";  and  in  the 
following  year  W.  Hopkins,  of  Cambridge,  presented  to  the 
British  Association  a  valuable  report  in  which  earthquake 
phenomena  were  discussed  in  some  detail.  Mallet's  labours 
were  continued  for  many  years  chiefly  in  the  form  of  Reports  to 
the  British  Association,  and  culminated  in  his  great  work  on 
the  Neapolitan  earthquake  of  1857.  An  entirely  new  impetus, 
however,  was  given  to  the  study  of  earthquakes  by  an  energetic 
body  of  observers  in  Japan,  who  commenced  their  investigations 
about  the  year  1880,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Prof. 
John  Milne,  then  of  Tokyo.  Their  work,  carried  on  by  means  of 
new  instruments  of  precision,  and  since  taken  up  by  observers 


in  many  parts  of  the  world,  has  so  extended  our  knowledge  of 
earthquake-motion  that  seismology  has  now  become  practically 
a  new  department  of  phj^cal  science. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  the  earliest 
S3^tematic  application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  an  earthquake  was  made  by  Msillet  in  his  investigation 
of  the  Neapolitan  earthquake  mentioned  above.  It  is  true,  the 
great  Calabrian  earthquake  of  1783  had  been  the  subject  of 
careful  inquiry  by  the  Ro3ral  Acsidemy  of  Naples,  as  also  by 
Deodat  Dolomieu  and  some  other  scientific  authorities;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  misconception  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  seismic  activity,  the  results  of  the 
inquiry,  though  in  many  ways  interesting,  were  of  very  limited 
scientific  value.  It  was  reserved  for  MaUet  to  undertake  for 
the  first  time  an  extensive  series  of  systematic  observations  in 
an  area  of  great  sebmic  disturbance,  with  the  view  of  explaining 
the  phenomena  by  the  application  of  the  laws  of  wave-motion. 

The  "Great  Neapolitan  Earthquake,"  by  which  more  than 
12,300  lives  were  lost,  was  felt  in  greater  or  less  degree  over 
all  Italy  south  of  the  parallel  of  42^.  and  has  been  N^^poth 
regarded  as  ranking  third  in  order  of  severity  among  the  Ua  •mrth' 
recorded  earthquakes  of  Europe.  The  principal  shock  «<m^> 
occurred  at  about  10  p.m.  on  the  16th  of  December  '*^^* 
1857;  but,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  had  been  preceded  by  minor 
disturbances  and  was  followed  by  numerous  after-shocks  which 
continued  for  many  months.  Early  in  1858,  aided  by  a  grant 
from  the  Rojral  Society,  Mallet  visited  the  devastated  districts, 
and  spent  more  than  two  months  in  studying  the  effects  of  the 
catastrophe,  especially  examining,  with  the  eye  of  an  engineer, 
the  cracks  and  ruins  of  the  buildings.  His  voluminous  report 
was  published  in  1862,  and  though  his  methods  of  research  and 
his  deductions  have  in  many  cases  been  superseded  by  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  the  report  still  remains  a  memorable 
work  in  the  history  of  seismology. 

Much  of  Mallet's  labour  was  directed  to  the  determination  of 
the  position  and  magnitude  of  the  subterranean  source  from 
which  the  vibratory  impulses  originated.  This  is  known  variously 
as  the  seismic  centre^  centrum,  hypocentre,  origin  or  focus.  It 
is  often  convenient  to  regard  this  centre  theoretically  as  a  pointy 
but  practically  it  must  be  a  locus  or  space  of  three  dimensions, 
which  in  different  cases  varies  much  in  size  and  shape,  and  may 
be  of  great  magnitude.  That  part  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
which  is  vertically  above  the  centre  is  called  the  epicentre;  or, 
if  of  considerable  area,  the  epicentral  or  epifocal  tract.  A 
vertical  line  joining  the  epicentre  and  the  focus  was  termed  by 
Mallet  the  seismic  vertical.  He  calculated  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Neapolitan  earthquake  the  focal  cavity  was  a  curved  lamelliform 
fissure,  having  a  length  of  about  10  m.  and  a  height  of  about 
3)  m.,  whilst  its  width  was  inconsiderable.  The  central  point 
of  this  fissure,  the  theoretical  seismic  centre,  he  estimated  to 
have  been  at  a  depth  of  about  6}  m.  from  the  surface.  Dr  C. 
Davison,  in  discussing  Mallet's  data,  was  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  two  distinct  fod,  possibly  situated  on  a  fault, 
or  plane  of  dislocation,  running  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direction.  MaUet  located  his  epicentre  near  the  village  of 
Caggiano,  not  far  from  Polla,  while  the  other  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montemurro,  about  25  m.  to  the  south- 
east. 

The  intensity,  or  violence,  of  an  earthquake  is  greatest  in  or 
near  the  epicentre,  whence  it  decreases  in  all  directions.  A  line 
drawn  through  points  of  equal  intensity  forms  a  curve  round  the 
epicentre  known  as  an  isoseist,  an  isoseismal  or  an  isoseismic 
line.  If  the  intensity  declined  equally  in  aU  directions  the 
isosdsmals  would  be  circles,  but  as  this  is  rarely  if  ever  the  case 
in  nature  they  usually  become  ellipses  and  other  closed  curves. 
The  tract  which  is  most  violently  shaken  was  termed  by  Mallet 
the  meizoseismic  area,  whilst  the  line  of  maximum  destruction 
is  known  as  the  meizoseismic  line.  That  isoseismal  along  which 
the  decline  of  energy  is  most  rapid  was  called  by  K.  von  Seebach 
a  pleistoseist. 

In  order  to  determine  the  position  of  the  seismic  centre,  Mallet 
made  much  use  of  the  crac^  in  damaged  buildings,  especially 
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in  walls  of  masonry,  holding  that  the  direction  of  such  fractures 
must  generally  be  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  normal 
earthquake-wave  reached  them.  In  this  way  he  obtained  the 
*'  angle  of  emergence  "  of  the  wave.  He  also  assimied  that 
free-falling  bodies  would  be  overthrown  and  projected  in  the 
direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave,  so  that  the  epicentre  might 
immediately  be  found  from  the  intersection  of  such  directions. 
These  data  are,  however,  subject  to  much  error,  especially 
through  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  rocks,  but  Mallet's  work 
was  still  of  great  value. 

A  different  method  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  focus 
was  adopted  by  Major  C.  £.  Button  in  his  investigation  of  the 
Cbmriesiett  Charleston  earthquake  of  the  31st  of  August  1886 
M/«A-  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey.  This  catastrophe 
1m6^'  ^^  heralded  by  shocks  of  greater  or  less  severity  a 
few  days  previously  at  Siunmerville,  a  village  22  m. 
north-west  of  Charleston.  The  great  earthquake  occurred  at 
9.51  P.M.,  standard  time  of  the  75th  meridian,  and  in  about 
70  seconds  almost  every  building  in  Charleston  was  more  or 
less  seriously  damaged,  while  many  lives  were  lost.  The 
epicentral  tract  was  mainly  a  forest  region  with  but  few 
buildings,  and  the  pnndpal  records  of  seismological  value  were 
afforded  by  the  lines  of  railway  which  traversed  the  disturbed 
area^  In  many  places  these  rails  were  flexured  and  dislocated. 
Numerous  fissures  opened  in  the  ground,  and  many  of  these 
discharged  water,  mixed  sometimes  with  sand  and  silt,  which 
was  thrown  up  in  jets  rising  in  some  cases  to  a  height  of  20  ft. 
Two  epicentres  were  recognized — one  near  Woodstock  station 
on  the  South  Carolina  railway,  and  the  other,  being  the  centre 
of  a  much  smaUer  tract,  about  14  m.  south-west  of  the  first  and 
near  the  station  of  Rantowles  on  the  Charleston  and  Savannah 
line.  Around  these  centres  and  far  away  isoseismal  lines  were 
drawn,  the  relative  intensity  at  different  places  being  roughly 
estimated  by  the  effects  of  the  catastrophe  on  various  structures 
and  natural  objects,  or,  where  visible  records  were  wanting, 
by  personal  evidence,  which  is  often  vague  and  variable.  The 
Rossi-Forel  scale  was  adopted.  This  is  an  arbitrary  scale 
formulated  by  Professor  M.  S.  de  Rossi,  of  Rome,  and  Dr  F.  A. 
Forel,  of  Geneva,  based  mostly  on  the  ordinary  phenomena 
observed  during  an  earthquake,  and  consisting  of  ten  degrees, 
of  which  the  lowest  is  the  feeblest,  viz.  I.  Microseismic  shock; 
II.  Extremely  feeble  shock;  III.  Very  feeble  shock;  IV. 
Feeble;  V.  Shock  of  moderate  intensity;  VI.  Fairly  strong 
shock;  VII.  Strong  shock;  VIII.  Very  strong  shock;  IX. 
Extremely  strong  shock;  X.  Shock  of  extreme  intensity. 
Other  conventional  scales,  some  being  less  detailed,  have  been 
drawn  up  by  observers  in  such  earthquake-shaken  countries 
as  Italy  and  Japan.  A  curve,  or  theoretical  isoseismal,  drawn 
through  certain  points  where  the  decline  of  intensity  on  receding 
from  the  epicentre  seems  to  be  greatest  was  called  by  Button 
an  ^*  index-circle  ";  and  it  can  be  shown  that  the  radius  of  such 
a  circle  multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  3  gives  the  focal  depth 
theoretically.  In  th^  way  it  was  computed  that  in  the  Charleston 
earthquake  the  origin  under  Woodstock  must  have  had  a  depth 
of  about  12  m.  and  that  near  Rantowles  a  depth  of  nearly  8  m. 
The  determination  of  the  index-circle  presents  much  difficidty, 
and  the  conclusions  must  be  regarded  as  only  approximate. 

It  is  probable,  according  to  R.  D.  Oldham,  that  local 
earthquakes  may  originate  in  the  '^  outer  skin  "  of  the  earth, 
whilst  a  large  world-shaking  earthquake  takes  its  origin  in  the 
deeper  part  of  the  "  crust,''  whence  such  a  disturbance  is  termed  a 
baihyseism.  Large  earthquakes  may  have  very  extended  origins, 
with  no  definite  centre,  or  with  several  fod. 

The  gigantic  disaster  known  as  the  ''Great  Indian  Earthquake, 
which  occurred  on  the  12th  of  June  1897,  was  the  subject  of 
Qj^^  careful  investigation  by  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India  and  was  described  in  detail  by  the  super- 
intendent, R.  D.  Oldham.  It  is  sometimes  termed 
the  Assam  earthquake,  since  it  was  in  that  pro- 
vince that  the  effects  were  most  severe,  but  the  shocks 
were  felt  over  a  large  part  of  India,  and  indeed  far  beyond  its 
boundaries.    Much  of  the  area  whidi  suffered  most  disturbance 
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was  a  wild  country,  sparsely  populated,  with  but  few  buildings 
of  brick  or  stone  from  which  the  violence  of  the  shocks  could 
be  estimated.  The  epicentral  tract  was  of  great  size,  having 
an  estimated  area  of  about  6000  sq.  m.,  but  the  mischief  was 
most  severe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shillong,  where  the 
stonework  of  bridges,  churches  and  other  buildings  was  abso- 
lutely levelled  to  the  ground.  After  the  .main  disturbance, 
shocks  of  greater  or  less  severity  continued  at  intervals  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  supposed  that  this  earthquake  was  connected  with 
movement  of  subterranean  rock-masses  of  enormous  magnitude 
along  a  great  thrust-plane,  or  series  of  such  planes,  having  a 
length  of  about  200  m.  and  a  maximum  breadth  of  not  less  than 
50  m.^'^It  is  pointed  out  by  Oldham  that  this  may  be  compared 
for  size  with  the  great  Faille  du  Midi  in  Belgium,  which  is  known 
to  extend  for  a  distance  of  120  m.  The  depth  of  the  prindpal 
focus,  though  not  actually  capable  of  determination,  was  prob- 
ably less  than  5  m.  from  the  surface.  From  the  focus  many 
secondary  faults  and  fractiu-es  proceeded,  some  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Enormous  landslips  accompanied  the 
earthquake,  and  as  an  indirect  effect  of  these  slides  the  form  of 
the  water-courses  became  in  certain  cases  modified.  Permanent 
changes  of  level  were  also  observed. 

Eight  years  after  the  great  Assam  earthquake  India  was 
visited  by  another  earthquake,  which,  though  less  intense^ 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  about  20,000  lives.  This  cata- 
strophe is  known  as  the  Kangra  earthquake,  since  its 
centre  seems  to  have  been  located  in  the  Kangra  Cff^ 
valley,  in  the  north-west  Himalaya.  It  occurred  on 
the  4th  of  April  1905,  and  the  first  great  shocks  were  fdt  in  the 
chief  epifocal  district  at  about  6.9  a.m.,  Madras  time.  Although 
the  tract  chiefiy  affected  was  aroimd  Kangra  and  Dharmsala, 
there  was  a  subordinate  epifocal  tract  in  Dehra  Dun  and  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Mussoorie,  whilst  the  effects  of  the  earthquake 
extended  in  slight  measiu-e  to  Lahore  and  other  dties  of  the 
plain.  It  is  estimated  that  the  earthquake  was  felt  over  an  area  of 
about  1,625,000  m.  Immediatdy  after  the  calamity  a  sdentific 
examination  of  its  effects  was  made  by  the  Geological  Survey 
of  India,  and  a  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  superintendent, 
C.  S.  Middlemiss. 

The  great  earthquake,  which,  with  the  subsequent  fire,  wrought 
such  terrible  destruction  in  and  around  San  Francisco  on  the  i8th 
of  April  1906,  was  the  most  disastrous  ever  recorded  in  cuMbnit 
California.  It  occurred  between  10  and  15  minutes  0anh- 
after  5  a.m.,  standard  time  of  the  120th  meridian. 
The  moment  at  which  the  disaster  began  and  the 
duration  of  the  shock  varied  at  different  localities  in  the  great 
area  over  which  the  earthquake  was  felt.  At  San  Francisco 
the  main  shock  lasted  rather  more  than  one  minute. 

According  to  the  ofiidal  Report,  the  earthquake  was  due 
to  rupture  and  movement  along  the  plane  of  the  San  Andreas 
fault,  one  of  a  series  which  runs  for  several  hundred  miles 
approximately  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  near  the  coast 
line.  Evidence  of  fresh  movement  along  this  plane  of  dis- 
location was  traced  for  a  distance  of  190  m.  from  San  Juan 
on  the  south  to  Point  Arena  on  the  north.  There  the  trace  of 
the  fa\ilt  is  lost  beneath  the  sea,  but  dther  the  same  fault  or 
another  appears  75  m.  to  the  north  at  Point  Ddgada.  The  bdt 
of  disturbed  coimtry  is  notoriously  unstable,  and  part  of  the 
fault  had  been  known  as  the  "  earthquake  crack."  The  direction 
is  marked  by  lines  of  straight  cliffs,  long  ponds  and  narrow 
depressions,  forming  a  Rift,  or  old  line  of  sdsmic  disturbance. 
According  to  Dr  G.  K.  Gilbert  the  earthquake  zone  has  a  length 
of  300  or  400  m.  The  prindpal  displacement  of  rock,  in  1906, 
was  horizontal,  amounting  generally  to  about  10  ft.  (maximtun 
21  ft.),  but  there  was  also  locally  a  slight  vertical  movement, 
which  towards  the  north  end  of  the  fault  reached  3  ft.  Move- 
ment was  traced  for  a  distance  of  about  270  m.,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  least  175,000  sq.  m.  of  coimtry  must  have  been  disturbed. 
In  estimating  the  intensity  of  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco 
a  new  scale  was  introduced  by  H.  O.  Wood.  The  greatest 
structural  damage  occurred  on  soft  alluvial  soil  and  "made 
ground.''  Most  of  the  loss  of  property  in  San  Frandsco  was 
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due  to  the  terrible  fire  which  followed  the  earthquake  and  was 
beyond  control  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  water- 
supply. 

Inunediately  after  the  catastrophe  a  California  £arthq\iake 
Investigation  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
the  state;  and  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  afterwards  instituted  a  Seismological  Committee. 
The  elaborate  Report  of  the  State  Investigation  Committee, 
by  the  chairman,  Professor  A.  C.  Lawson,  was  published  in  1908. 

On  the  17th  of  August  1906  a  disastrous  earthquake  occurred 
at  Valparaiso,  and  the  year  1906  was  marked  generally  by 
exceptional  seismic  activity. 

The  Jamaica  earthquake  of  the  14th  of  January  1907  appears 
to  have  accompanied  movement  of  rock  along  an  east  and  west 
fracture  or  series  of  fractures  under  the  sea  a  few  miles  from  the 
dty  of  Kingston.  The  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Kingston 
was  turned  upon  its  pedestal  the  eighth  of  a  revolution. 

A  terrible  earthquake  occurred  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  on 
December  28,  1908,  practically  destroying  Messina  and  Reggio. 
According  to  the  official  returns  the  total  loss  of  life 
was  77)383.  Whilst  the  principal  centre  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  whence  the  dis- 
turbanceis  generally  known  as  the  Messina  earthquake, 
there  were  independent  centres  in  the  Calabrian  peninsula, 
a  country  which  had  been  visited  by  severe  earthquakes  not 
long  previously,  namely  on  September  8,  1905,  and  October 
25,  1907.  The  principal  shock  of  the  great  Messina  earthquake 
of  1908  occurred  at  5.21  a.m.  (4.21  Greenwich  time),  and  had  a 
duration  of  from  30  to  40  seconds.  Neither  during  nor  immedi- 
ately before  the  catastrophe  was  there  any  special  volcanic 
disturbance  at  Etna  or  at  Stromboli,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
must  have  been  movement  along  a  great  plane  of  weakness  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Strait  of  Messina,  which  has  been 
studied  by  £.  Cortese.  The  sea-floor  in  the  strait  probably 
suffered  great  disturbance,  resulting  in  the  remarkable  move- 
ment of  water  observed  on  the  coast.  At  first  the  sea  retired, 
and  then  a  great  wave  rolled  in,  followed  by  others  generally 
of  decreasing  amplitude,  though  at  Catania  the  second  was  said 
to  have  been  greater  than  the  first.  At  Messina  the  height  of 
the  great  wave  was  2.70  metres,  whilst  at  Ali  and  Giardini  it 
reached  8.40  metres  and  at  San  Alessio  as  much  as  11.7  metres. 
At  Malta  the  tide-gauge  recorded  a  wave  of  0.91  metre.  The 
depth  of  the  chief  earthquake-centre  was  estimated  by  Dr  £. 
Oddone  at  about  9  kilometres.  The  earthquake  and  accompan  y- 
ing  phenomena  were  studied  also  by  Professor  A.  Ricc6,  Dr  M. 
Baratta  and  Professor  G.  Platania  and  by  Dr  F.  Omori  of  Tokyo. 
After  the  great  disturbance,  shocks  continued  to  affect  the  region 
intermittently  for  several  months.  In  certain  respects  the 
earthquake  of  1908  presented  much  resemblance  to  the  great 
Calabrian  catastrophe  of  1783. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  R.  D.  Oldham  that  the  disturbance 
which  causes  the  fracture  and  p>ermanent  displacement  of  the 
rocks  during  an  earthquake  should  be  called  an  ''  earthshake,'' 
leaving  the  term  earthquake  especially  for  the  vibratory  motion. 
The  movement  of  the  earthquake  is  molecular,  whilst  that  of 
the  earthshake  is  molar.  Subsequently  he  suggested  the  terms 
mochleusis  and  orchesis  (/ioxXcuo^,  I  heave;  6px^M<u,  I  dance), 
to  denote  respectively  the  molar  and  the  molecular  movement, 
retaining  the  word  earthquake  for  use  in  its  ordinary  sense. 

In  most  earthquakes  the  proximate  cause  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  fracture  and  sudden  movement  of  underground  rock- 
masses.  Disturbances  of  this  type  are  known  as  "  tectonic  " 
earthquakes,  since  they  are  connected  with  the  folding  and  fault- 
ing of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  They  indicate  a  relief  of 
the  strain  to  which  the  rock-masses  are  subjected  by  mountain- 
making  and  other  crustal  movements,  and  they  are  consequently 
apt  to  occur  along  the  steep  face  of  a  table-land  or  the  margin 
of  a  continent  with  a  great  slo(>e  from  land  to  sea.  In  many 
cases  the  immediate  seat  of  the  originating  impulse  is  located 
beneath  the  sea,  giving  rise  to  submarine  disturbances  which 
have  been  called  "  seaquakes."  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  these  suboceanic  disturbances  by  Professor  £.  Rudolph. 


Professor  J.  H.  Jeans  has  pointed  out  that  the  regions  of  the 
earth's  crust  most  affected  by  earthquakes  lie  on  a  great  circle 
corresponding  with  the  equator  of  the  slightly  pear-shaped 
figure  that  he  assigns  to  the  earth.  This  would  represent  a  belt 
of  weakness,  subject  to  crushing,  from  the  tendency  of  the  pear 
to  pass  into  a  spherical  or  spheroidal  form  under  the  action  of 
internal  stresses.  According  to  the  comte  de  Montessus  de 
Ballore,  the  regions  of  maximum  seismic  instability  appear 
to  be  arranged  on  two  great  circles,  inclined  to  each  other  at 
about  67^.  These  are  the  Circumpadficand  Mediterranean  zones. 

Maps  of  the  world,  showing  the  origins  of  large  earthquakes 
each  year,  accompany  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Seismological 
Committee  of  the  British  Association,  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Milne.  It  is  important  to  note  that  Professor  Milne  has  shown 
a  relationship  between  earthquake-frequency  and  the  wandering 
of  the  earth's  pole  from  its  mean  position.  Earthquakes  seem 
to  have  been  most  frequent  when  the  displacement  of  the  pole 
has  been  comparatively  great,  or  when  the  change  in  the  direction 
of  movement  has  been  marked.  Valuable  earthquake  catalogues 
have  been  compiled  at  various  times  by  Alexis  Perrey,  R.  and 
J.  W.  Mallet,  John  Mihie,  T.  Oldham,  C.  W.  C.  Fuchs,  F.  de 
Montessus  de  Ballore  and  others. 

Such  earthquakes  as  are  felt  from  time  to  time  in  Great  Britain 
may  generally  be  traced  to  the  formation  of  faults,  or  rather 
to  incidents  in  the  growth  of  old  faults.  The  East 
Anglian  earthquake  of  the  22nd  of  April  1884 — the  f^JJ^f 
most  disastrous  that  had  occurred  in  the  British  Isles  qumtca. 
for  centuries — ^was  investigated  by  Prof.  R.  Meldola 
and  W.  White  on  behalf  of  the  Essex  Field  Club.  The  shocks 
probably  proceeded  from  two  foci — one  near  the  villages  of 
Peldon  and  Abberton,  the  other  near  Wivenhoe  and  Rowhedge, 
in  N.E.  Essex.  It  is  believed  that  the  superficial  disturbance 
resulted  from  rupture  of  rocks  along  a  deep  faidt.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  by  H.  Darwin,  for  the  Seismological  Committee 
of  the  British  Association,  to  detect  and  measure  any  gradual 
movement  of  the  strata -along  a  fault,  by  observation  at  the 
Ridgeway  fault,  near  Upway,  in  Dorsetshire.  Dr  C.  Davison 
in  studying  the  earthquakes  which  have  originated  in  Britain 
since  1889  finds  that  several  have  been  ^'  twins."  A  twin  earth- 
quake has  two  maxima  of  intensity  proceeding  from  two  foci, 
whereas  a  double  earthquake  has  its  successive  impulses  from 
what  is  practically  a  single  focus.  The  Hereford  earthquake 
of  December  1896,  which  resulted  in  great  structural  damage, 
was  a  twin,  having  one  epicentre  near  Hereford  and  the  other 
near  Ross.  Davison  refers  it  to  a  slip  along  a  fault-plane  between 
the  anticlinal  areas  of  Woolhope  and  May  Hill;  and  according 
to  the  same  authority  the  Inverness  earthquake  of  the  i8th  of 
September  1901  was  referable  to  movement  along  a  fault 
between  Loch  Ness  and  Inverness.  The  South  Wales  earthquake 
of  Jime  27,  1906,  was  probably  due  to  movement  connected 
with  the  Armorican  system  of  folds,  striking  in  an  east  and  west 
direction. 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  a  slip  occurs  along  a  fault,  the 
displacement  undergroimd  may  be  but  slight  and  may  die  out 
before  reaching  the  surface,  so  that  no  scarp  is  formed.  In 
connexion,  however,  with  a  seismic  disturbance  of  the  first 
magnitude  the  superficial  features  may  be  markedly  affected. 
Thus,  the  great  Japan  earthquake  of  October  1891 — ^known 
often  as  the  Mino-Owari  earthquake — ^was  connected  with 
the  formation  or  development  of  a  fault  which,  according  to 
Professor  B.  Koto,  was  traced  on  the  surface  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  50  m.  and  presented  in  places  a  scarp  with  a  vertical 
throw  of  as  much  as  20  ft.,  while  probably  the  maximum  dis- 
placement underground  was  very  much  greater. 

Although  most  earthquakes  seem  to  be  of  tectonic  type, 
there  are  some  which  are  evidently  connected,  directly  or 
indirectly,  with  volcanic  activity  (see  Volcano).  Such,  it  is 
commonly  believed,  were  the  earthquakes  which  disturbed 
the  Isle  of  Ischiain  1881  and  1883,  and  were  studied  by  Professor 
J.  Johnston-Lavis  and  G.  Mercalli.  In  addition  to  the  tectonic 
and  volcanic  types,  there  are  occasional  earthquakes  of  minor 
importance  which  may  be  referred  to  the  collapse  of  the  roof  of 
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caverns,  or  other  falls  of  rock  in  underground  cavities  at  no 
great  depth.  According  to  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See  most  earthquakes 
are  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  explosive  action  of  steam, 
formed  chiefly  by  the  leakage  of  sea- water  through  the  ocean  floor. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  impulse  which  originates  the 
earthquake,  it  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  waves  which  are  propagated 
through  the  earth's  substance  and  also  superficially.  In 
^"JJr  ^^^  kind,  known  as  normal  or  condensational  waves, 
nv0M,  ^^  waves  of  elastic  compression,  the  particles  vibrate 
to  and  from  the  centre  of  disturbance,  moving  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  wave  travels,  and  therefore  in  a  way 
analogous  to  the  movement  of  air  in  a  sound-wave.  Associated 
with  this  type  are  other  waves  termed  transverse  waves,  or 
waves  of  elastic  distortion,  in  which  the  particles  vibrate  across 
or  around  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  propagated. 
The  normal  waves  result  from  a  temporary  change  of  volume 
in  the  medium;  the  transverse  from  a  change  of  shape.  The 
distance  through  which  an  earth-particle  moves  from  its  mean 
position  of  rest,  whether  radially  or  transversely,  is  called  the 
amplitude  of  the  wave;  whilst  the  double  amplitude,  or  total 
distance  of  movement,  to  and  fro  or  up  and  down,  like  the 
distance  from  crest  to  trough  of  a  water  wave,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  range  of  the  wave.  The  period  of  a  wave  is  the  time 
required  for  the  vibrating  particle  to  complete  an  oscillation. 
As  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  are  very  heterogeneous,  the 
earthquake-waves  suffer  refraction  and  reflection  as  they  pass 
from  one  rock  to  another  differing  in  density  and  elasticity. 
In  this  way  the  waves  break  up  and  become  much  modified  in 
course  of  transmission,  thus  introducing  great  complexity  into 
the  phenomena.  It  is  known  that  the  normal  waves  travel 
more  rapidly  than  the  transverse. 

Measurements  of  the  surface  speed  at  which  earthquake- waves 
travel  require  very  accurate  time-measurers,  and  these  are 
not  generally  available  in  earthquake-shaken  regions.  Observa- 
tions during  the  Charleston  earthquake  of  1886  were  at  that  time 
of  exceptional  value,  since  they  were  made  over  a  large  area 
where  standard  time  was  kept.  Lines  drawn  through  places 
around  the  epicentre  at  which  the  shock  arrives  at  the  same 
moment  are  called  coseismal  lines.  The  motion  of  the  wave  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  movement  of  the  vibrating  particles. 
The  velocity  of  the  earth-particle  is  its  rate  of  movement,  but 
this  is  constantly  changing  during  the  vibration,  and  the  rate 
at  which  the  velocity  changes  is  technically  called  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  particle. 

Unfelt  movements  of  the  ground  are  registered  in  the 
earthquake  records,  or  seismograms,  obtained  by  the  delicate 
instruments  used  by  modem  seismologists.  From  the  study  of 
the  records  of  a  great  earthquake  from  a  distant  source,  some- 
times termed  a  teleseismic  disturbance,  some  interesting  in- 
ferences have  been  drawn  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  complete  record  shows  two  phases 
of  "  preliminary  tremors  "  preceding  the  principal  waves.  It  is 
believed  that  while  the  preliminary  tremors  pass  through  the 
body  of  the  earth,  the  principal  waves  travel  along  or  parallel  to 
the  suriace.  Probably  the  first  phase  represents  condensational, 
and  the  second  phase  distortional,  waves.  Professor  Milne  con- 
cludes from  the  speed  of  the  waves  at  different  depths  that 
materials  having  similar  physical  properties  to  those  at  the 
suriace  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  about  30  m.,  below  which  they 
pass  into  a  fairly  homogeneous  nucleus.  From  the  different  rates 
of  propagation  of  the  precursors  it  has  been  inferred  by  R.  D. 
Oldham  that  below  the  outer  crust,  which  is  probably  not 
everywhere  of  the  same  thickness,  the  earth  is  of  practically 
tmiform  character  to  a  depth  of  about  six-tenths  of  the  radius, 
but  the  remaining  four-tenths  may  represent  a  core  differ- 
ing physically  and  perhaps  chemically  from  the  outer  part. 
Oldham  also  suggests,  from  his  study  of  oceanic  and  continental 
wave-paths,  that  there  is  probably  a  difference  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  earth  beneath  oceans  and  beneath  continents. 

The  suriace  waves,  which  are  waves  of  great  length  and  long 
period  and  are  propagated  to  great  distances  with  practically  a 
constant  velocity,  have  been  regarded  as  quasi-elastic  gravitational 


waves.  Further,  in  a  great  earthquake  the  suriace  of  the  ground 
is  sometimes  visibly  agitated  in  the  epifocal  district  by  undula- 
tions which  may  be  responsible  for  severe  superficial  danaage. 
(See  also  for  elastic  ^aves  Elasticity,  §  89.) 

An  old  classification  of  earthquake-shocks,  traces  of  which  stiU 
linger  in  popular  nomenclature,  described  them  as  "  undulatory," 
when  the  movement  of  the  ground  was  mainly  in  a  horizontal 
direction;  '*  subsultory,"  when  the  motion  was  vertical,  like  the 
effect  of  a  normal  wave  at  the  epicentre;  and  ^*  vorticose," 
when  the  movement  was  rotatory,  apparently  due  to  successive 
impulses  in  varying  directions. 

The  sounds  which  are  associated  with  seismic  phenomena, 
often  described  as  subterranean  rumbling  and  roaring,  are  not 
without  scientific  interest,  and  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
Davison.  **  Isacoustic  lines  **  are  curves  drawn  through  places 
where  the  sound  is  heard  by  the  same  percentage  of  observers. 
The  sound  is  always  low  and  often  inaudible  to  many. 

The  refined  instruments  which  are  now  used  by  seismologists 
for  determining  the  elements  of  earthquake  motion  and  for 
recording  earthquakes  from  distant  origins  are  described  in  the 
article  Seismometer.  These  instruments  were  developed  as  a 
consequence  of  the  attention  given  in  modem  times  to  the  study 
of  earthquakes  in  the  Far  East.  (F.  W.  R.*) 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  the  study  of  earthquakes  and  the  world-wide  interest 
shown  in  their  phenomena  were  initiated  in  work  com- 
menced in  Japan.     When  the  Japanese  government,        -^  . 
desiring   to   adopt   Western   knowledge,   invited   to  jgpga. 
its  shores  bodies  of  men  to  act  as  its  instructors,  the 
attention  of  the  newcomers  was  naturally  attracted  to  the 
frequent  shakings  of  the  ground.     Interest  in  these  phenomena 
increased  more  rapidly  than  their  frequency,  and  at  length  it  was 
felt  that  something  should  be  done  for  their  systematic  study. 
At  midnight  on  the  22nd  of  February  1880  movements  more 
violent  than  usual  occurred;  chimneys  were  shattered  or  rotated, 
tiles  slid  down  from  roofs,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  seen  that 
Yokohama  had  the  appearance  of  a  city  that  had  suffered  a 
bombardment.    The  excitement  was  intense,  and  before  the  ruins 
had  been  removed  a  meeting  was  convened  and  the  Seismological 
Society  of  Japan  established.    The  twenty  volumes  of  original 
papers  published  by  this  body  summarize  to  a  large  extent  the 
results  of  the  later  study  of  seismology.^ 

The  attention  of  the  students  of  earthquakes  in  Japan  was 
at  first  directed  almost  entirely  to  seismometry  or  earthquake 
measiurement.  Forms  of  apparatus  which  then  existed,  as  for 
example  the  seismographs,  seismometers  and  seismoscopes 
of  Mallet,  Palmieri  and  others,  were  subjected  to  trial;  but 
inasmuch  as  they  did  little  more  than  indicate  that  an  earthquake 
had  taken  place — the  more  elaborate  forms  recording  also  the 
time  of  its  occurrence — they  were  rapidly  discarded,  and  instru- 
ments were  constructed  to  measure  earthquake  motion.  Slightly 
modified  types  of  the  new  instruments  devised  in  Japan  were 
adopted  throughout  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  seismometry  developed  in  Japan  revolutionized  the 
seismometry  of  the  world.  The  records  obtained  from  the  new 
instruments  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  character  of  earth- 
quake motion,  and  the  engineer  and  the  architect  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  construct  so  that  the  effects  of  known  movements 
could  be  minimized.  It  was  no  doubt  the  marked  success,  both 
practical  and  scientific,  attending  these  investigations  that  led 
the  Japanese  government  to  establish  a  chair  of  seismology  at  its 
university,  to  organize  a  system  of  nearly  1000  observing  stations 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  1893  ^  appoint  a  committee  of 
scientific  and  practical  men  to  carry  out  investigations  which 
might  palliate  the  effects  of  seismic  disturbances.  In  the  first 
year  this  committee  received  a  grant  of  £5000,  and  as  liberal 
sums  for  the  same  purpose  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 

^  The  publications  for  1 880-1 892  were  termed  the  Transactions 
of  the  Setsntological  Society  of  Japan,  and  for  1 893-1 895  the  Seismo- 
logical Journal  of  Japan.  The  observations  are  now  published  by 
the  EUirthquake  Investi^tion  Committee  of  Japan,  and  edited  by 
F.  Omori,  professor  of  seismology  at  the  university  of  Tokyo. 
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f>arfiamentary  estimates,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  work  has 
been  fraught  with  good  results.  In  their  publications  we  find  not 
only  records  of  experiences  and  experiments  in  Japan,  but  descrip- 
tions and  comments  upon  earthquake  effects  in  other  countries. 
In  two  of  the  volumes  there  are  long  and  extremely  well  illus- 
trated accounts  of  the  earthquake  which  on  the  lath  of  Jime 
1897  devastated  Assam,  to  which  country  two  members  of  the 
above-mentioned  committee  were  despatched  to  gather  such 
information  as  might  be  of  value  to  the  architect  and  builder 
in  earthquake-shaken  districts. 

A  great  impetus  to  seismological  investigation  in  Europe  and 
America  was  no  doubt  given  by  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
a  large  earthquake  originating  in  any  one  part  of  the 
world  may  be  recorded  in  almost  any  other.  Italy 
for  many  years  past  has  had  its  observatories  for 
recording  earthquakes  which  can  be  felt,  and  which 
are  of  local  origin,  but  at  the  present  time  at  all  its  first-class 
stations  we  find  instruments  to  record  the  unfelt  movements 
due  to  earthquakes  originating  at  great  distances,  and  as  much 
attention  is  now  paid  to  the  large  earthquakes  of  the  world  as 
to  the  smaller  ones  originating  within  Italian  territory.^  The 
Kaiserliche  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  of  Vienna  established 
earthquake  observatories  in  Austria,^  and  the  Central  Observa- 
torium  of  St  Petersburg  has  carried  out  similar  work  in  Russia. 
Germany  attached  a  seismological  observatory  to  its  university 
at  Strassburg,  whilst  provision  has  been  made  for  a  professorship 
of  Earth  Physics  (fieophysik)  at  Gdttingen.*  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  British  Association,  seismographs 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  installed  at  stations  all  over 
the  world.^  The  principal  objects  of  this  extended  and  still 
extending  system  of  stations  are  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  motion  is  propagated  over  the  suriace  and  through  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  to  locate  the  positions  of  sub-oceanic  earth- 
quake origins,  and  generally  to  extend  our  knowledge  respecting 
tJhe  physical  nature  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live. 

We  now  know  that  earthquakes  are  many  times  more  frequent 
than  was  previously  supposed.  In  Japan,  for  example,  between 
1885  and  1892  no  fewer  than  8331  were  recorded — that 
is  to  say,  on  the  average  there  were  during  that  time 
more  than  1000  disturbances  per  year.  Although 
many  of  these  did  not  cause  a  sensible  .shaking  over 
areas  exceeding  a  few  hundred  square  miles,  many  of  them  were 
sufficiently  intense  to  propagate  vibrations  round  and  through 
the  globe.  If  we  pick  out  the  well-marked  earthquake  districts 
of  the  world,  and  give  to  each  of  them  a  seismidty  or  earthquake 
frequency  per  unit  area  one-third  of  that  in  Japan,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  considerable  areas  of  our  planet  are  on  the 
average  shaken  every  half-hour. 

The  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  respecting  the  localities 
where  earthquakes  are  frequent  and  the  forms  of  the  foci  from 
which  they  have  spread,  enables  us  to  speak  definitely 
respecting  the  originating  causes  of  many  of  these 
phenomena.  It  is  found,  for  example,  that  although 
in  many  countries  there  may  be  displays  of  volcanic 
and  seismic  activity  taking  place  almost  side  by  side,  it  is  only 
rarely  that  there  is  direct  relationship  between  the  two.  Now 
and  then,  however,  before  a  volcano  breaks  into  eruption  there 
may  be  a  few  ineffectual  efforts  to  form  a  vent,  each  of  which 

^  The  chief  Italian  station  is  at  Rocca  di  Pa^  near  Rome.  It  is 
equipped  with  delicate  instruments  designed  by  its  director,  Giovanni 
Aeamennone.  The  records  since  1895  ^""^  published  in  the  BoUeUino 
dma  Socieid  Sismologica  Italiana,  edited  by  Luigi  Palazzo,  director 
of  the  Central  Office  for  Meteorology  and  deodynamics  at  Rome. 

*  The  chief  Austrian  publications  are : — MiUheilungen  der  Erd- 
bebencommission  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissen,  in  Wien  (since  1897);  Die 
Erdbebenwarte  (1901-1907) ;  and  the  "  Neueste  Erdbebennachrichten, 
Beilage  der  Monatsschrijt  "  Die  Erdbebenwarte" 

>  The  "  International  Seismological  Association  *'  was  founded  at 
Strassburg  in  I003>  and  publishes  the  Beitrdge  zur  Geophysik,  edited 
by  George  Gerfand,  director  of  the  Strassburg  station;  the  papers 
are  printed  in  several  languages. 

*The  records  of  the  British  Association  stations  are  published 
(since  1896)  in  the  Reports,  Chile  has  a  national  earthquaKe  service 
(founded  after  the  Valparaiso  earthquake  of  August  1906)  directed 
by  comte  de  Montessus  de  Ballore. 
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is  accompanied  by  no  more  than  a  slight  local  shaking  of  the 
ground.  This  is  true  even  for  the  largest  and  most  violent 
eruptions,  when  mountains  have  with  practically  a  single  effort 
blown  off  their  heads  and  shoulders.  Thus  the  earthquaJke  which 
accompanied  the  eruption  of  Bandaisan,  in  central  Japan,  in 
1S88  was  felt  only  over  a  radius  of  35  m.  The  analyses  of  the 
seismic  registers  of  Japan  clearly  indicate  that  comparatively 
few  shakings  originate  near  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  country,  the 
majority  of  them,  like  those  of  many  other  countries,  coming 
from  regions  where  volcanic  rocks  are  absent.  The  greatest 
number  spread  inland  from  the  Pacific  seaboard,  the  movement 
becoming  more  and  more  feeble  as  it  approaches  the  backbone 
of  the  country,  which  is  drilled  with  numerous  volcanic  vents. 
What  is  true  for  Japan  is  generally  true  for  the  western  coasts  of 
North  and  South  America. 

Speaking  broadly,  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  along  the 
steeper  flexures  in  the  earth's  suriace,  and  in  those  regions  where 
there  is  geological  evidence  to  show  that  slow  secidar 
movements  in  the  earth's  crust  are  possibly  yet  in  ^nrS*' 
progress.  With  a  unit  distance  of  2  degrees,  or  120  f„gtrw, 
geographical  m.,  we  find  that  the  slopes  running 
eastwards  from  the  highlands  of  Japan  and  westwards  from  the 
And^ean  ridges  down  into  the  Pacific  vary  from  i  in  20  to  i  in  30, 
and  it  is  on  the  faces  or  near  to  the  bottom  of  these  slopes  that 
seismic  efforts  are  frequent.  The  slopes  running  from  Australia, 
eastern  America  and  western  Europe  into  the  neighbouring 
oceans  vary  between  i  in  70  and  i  in  250,  and  in  these  regions 
earthquakes  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  seismic  activity  met 
with  in  the  Himalayas  and  the  Alps  finds  its  best  explanation 
in  the  fact  that  these  mountains  are  geologically  recent,  and 
there  are  no  reasons  to  doubt  that  the  forces  which  brought 
their  folds  into  existence  are  yet  in  action. 

This  peculiar  association  of  earthquakes  with  pronounced 
topographical  configuration  and  certain  geological  conditions 
evidently  indicates  that  the  origin  of  many  of  them  is  connected 
with  rock  folding.  Inasmuch  as  certain  large  earthquakes  have 
been  accompanied  by  rock  fracture,  as  for  example  in  1891, 
when  in  central  Japan  a  fault  some  50  m.  in  length  was  created, 
whilst  the  origins  of  others  have  been  distinctly  traced  to  the 
line  of  an  existing  fault  or  its  continuation,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  majority  of  earthquakes  are  spasmodic  accelerations  in 
the  secular  movements  which  are  creating  (and  in  some  instances 
possibly  obliterating)  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  earth's 
suriace.  These  secular  movements,  which  include  upheavals, 
subsidences,  horizontal  displacements — ^all  of  which  are  explained 
on  the  assumption  of  a  crust  seeking  support  on  a  nucleus 
gradually  contracting  by  loss  of  heat,  are  collectively  referred 
to  as  bradyseismical  (j3pa56s,  slow)  movements.  To  these  may 
be  added  movements  directly  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
gravity.  Sub-oceanic  districts  in  a  state  of  seismic  strain  may 
be  so  far  loaded  by  the  accumulation  of  sediments  that  gentle 
bending  may  be  accompanied  by  sudden  yieldings.  This  possibly 
accounts  for  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Tonegawa  on  the  eastern  side  of  Japan.  The  distortions  so 
frequently  observed  in  fossils  and  pebbles,  the  varying  thickness 
of  contorted  strata,  and  the  '^  creep  "  in  coal-mines,  together 
with  other  phenomena,  indicate  that  rocks  may  flow.  Observa- 
tions of  this  nature  lead  to  the  supposition  that  high  plateau-like 
regions  may  be  gradually  subsiding  imder  the  influence  of  their 
own  weight,  and  that  the  process  of  settlement  may  from  time 
to  time  be  spasmodic  in  its  character.  Whether  the  earthquakes 
which  originate  round  the  submerged  basal  frontiers  of  the 
continents  bounding  the  Pacific  are  ever  attributable  to  such 
activities,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty 
is  that  they  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  such  a  vast  displace- 
ment of  material  that  the  ocean  has  been  set  into  a  state  of  oscil- 
lation for  periods  of  24  hours,  that  in  some  instances  there  have 
been  marked  changes  in  depth,  and  that  enormous  sub-oceanic 
landslips  have  occurred.  These  phenomena  are,  however,  equally 
well  explained  on  the  assumption  of  sudden  faidting  accom- 
panied by  violent  shaking,  which  would  dislodge  steeply  inclined 
beds  of  material  beneath  the  ocean  as  it  does  upon  the  land. 
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Although  the  proximate  cause  of  earthquake  motion  is  traced 
to  sudden  yieldings  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  brought  about 
TwotypeM  ^^  some  form  of  bradyseismical  action,  the  exist- 
ottarth"  ence  of  at  least  two  distinct  t3rpes  of  seismic  motion 
«imA9  indicates  that  the  mechanical  conditions  accompany- 
matloa^  ing  the  fracturing  of  rocks  are  not  always  identical. 
90  or  95  %  of  the  earthquakes  which  can  be  recorded  con- 
sist of  elastic  or  quasi-elastic  vibrations.  The  remainder, 
including  the  large  earthquakes,  not  only  exhibit  the  elastic 
movements,  but  are  accompanied  by  surface  imdulations  which 
are  propagated  most  certainly  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  round 
their  origin,  and  then  as  horizontal  movements  sweep  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The  former  of  these  may  accompany 
the  formation  of  a  new  fault  or  the  sudden  renewal  of  movement 
along  an  oid  one;  they  are  cracking  or  rending  effects,  without 
any  great  displacement.  The  latter  are  probably  fracturings 
accompanied  by  vertical  and  horizontal  displacements  of  masses 
of  the  earth's  crust  sufficiently  great  to  set  up  the  observed 
surface  undulations.  These  shocks  are  so  frequently  followed 
a  few  minutes  later  by  disturbances,  which  from  their  similarity 
to  the  movements  which  have  preceded  them  may  be  called 
earthquake  echoes,  that  we  are  led  to  the  speculation  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  the  caving-in  of  ill-supported  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust,  the  waves  from  which  are  radiated  to  boundaries 
and  then  returned  to  their  origin  to  coalesce  and  give  rise  to  a 
second  impulse  not  unlike  the  primary.  Succeeding  the  first 
repetition  of  motion  recorded  by  the  seismograph  there  is  often 
a  rhythmical  repetition  of  similar  wave  groups,  suggesting  the 
existence  within  our  earth  of  phenomena  akin  to  multiple  echoes. 

The  introduction  of  new  methods  into  seismometry  quickly 
revolutionized  our  ideas  respecting  the  character  of  earthquake 
ChMrader  ^^^tion.  Although  an  earthquake  may  be  strongly 
otearOf  felt  within  a  distance  of  50  m.  from  its  origin,  and 
qamk»  although  the  movements  in  the  upper  storeys  of 
motioiu  buildings  within  the  shaken  area  may  be  large,  the 
actual  range  of  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  ground  is  usually 
less  than  ^  of  an  inch.  With  such  earthquakes  ordinary  seismo- 
graphs for  recording  vertical  motion  do  not  show  any  disturbance. 
When  the  movement  reaches  J  in.  it  becomes  dangerous,  and 
a  back-and-forth  movement  of  an  inch  is  usually  accompanied 
by  destructive  effects.  In  this  latter  case  the  amplitude  of  the 
vertical  record  which  indicates  the  existence  of  surface  waves 
will  vary  between  J  and  y^  of  an  inch.  In  the  earthquake  which 
devastated  central  Japan  on  the  26th  of  October  1891,  nearly 
every  building  within  the  epifocal  district  fell,  the  ground  was 
fissured,  forests  slipped  down  from  mountain  sides  to  dam  up 
valleys,  whilst  the  valleys  themselves  were  permanently  com- 
pressed. The  horizontal  movements  seem  to  have  reached 
9  in.  or  I  ft.,  and  the  surface  imdulations  were  visible  to  the  eye. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  movements  are  performed  varies 
throughout  a  disturbance.  A  typical  earthquake  usually  com- 
mences with  minute  elastic  vibrations,  the  periods 
l%rtotf  q{  which  vary  between  \  and  -5*^  of  a  second.  These 
durmtion.  ^^^  recorded  by  seismographs,  and  are  noticed  by 
certain  of  the  lower  animals  like  pheasants,  which 
before  the  occurrence  of  movement  perceptible  to  human  beings 
scream  as  if  alarmed.  When  an  earthquake  is  preceded  by  a 
sound  we  have  evidence  of  preliminary  tremors  even  more 
rapid  than  those  recorded  by  seismographs.  Following  these 
precursors  there  is  a  shock  or  shocks,  the  period  of  which  will  be 
I  or  2  seconds.  From  this  climax  the  movements,  although 
irregular  in  character,  become  slower  and  smaller  until  finally 
they  are  imperceptible.  The  duration  of  a  small  earthquake 
usually  varies  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute,  but  large  earth- 
quakes, which  are  accompanied  by  surface  undulations,  may  be 
felt  for  2  or  3  minutes,  whilst  an  ordinary  seismograph  indicates 
a  duration  of  from  6  to  12  minutes.  A  free  horizontal  pendulum 
tells  us  that  with  severe  earthquakes  the  ground  comes  to  rest 
by  a  series  of  more  or  less  rhythmical  surgings  continuing  over 
I  or  2  hours.  Although  the  maximum  displacement  has  a 
definite  direction,  the  successive  vibrations  are  frequently 
performed  in  many  different  azimuths.    The  predominating 


direction  at  a  given  station  in  certain  instances  is  apparently 
at  right  angles  to  the  strike  of  the  neighbouring  strata,  this 
being  the  direction  of  easiest  yielding. 

Earthquake  motion  as  recorded  at  stations  several  thousands 
of  miles  distant  from  its  origin  exhibits  characteristics  strikingly 
different  from  those  just  described.  The  precursors  ^wl^h^ 
now  show  periods  of  from  i  to  5  seconds,  whilst  the  *^°^' 
largest  movements  corresponding  to  the  shocks  may  have 
periods  of  from  20  to  40  seconds.  The  interval  of  time  by 
which  the  first  tremors  have  outraced  the  maximum  movement 
has  also  become  greater.  Within  a  few  hundreds  of  miles  from 
an  origin  this  interval  increases  steadily,  the  velocity  of  propa- 
gation of  the  first  movements  being  about  2  km.  per  second, 
whilst  that  of  the  latter  may  be  taken  at  about  i-6  km.  per 
second.  Beyond  this  distance  the  velocity  of  transmission  of 
the  first  movements  rapidly  increases,  and  for  great  distances, 
as  for  example  from  Japan  to  England,  it  is  higher  than  we 
should  expect  for  waves  of  compression  passing  through  sted 
or  glass.  This  observation  precludes  the  idea  that  these  pre- 
liminary tremors  have  travelled  through  the  heterogeneous 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  since  the  average  velocity  of  their  trans- 
mission increases  with  the  length  of  the  path  along  which  they 
have  travelled,  and  we  but  rarely  obtain  certain  evidence  that  a 
seismograph  has  been  disturbed  by  waves  which  have  reached 
it  by  travelling  in  opposite  directions  round  the  world,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  earthquake  precursors  pass  through 
our  earth  and  not  round  its  surface.  The  following  table  relating 
to  earthquakes,  which  originated  off  the  coast  of  Borneo  on  the 
20th  and  27th  of  September  1897,  is  illustrative  of  the  velocities 
here  considered: — 


Localities. 

Distance 

from 

origin 

in  degrees. 

Velocity 

in  kms. 

per  sec.  if 

on  chord. 

Average 
depth  of 
^   chord  in 
i\  kms. 

Nicolaieff 

Potsdam        

Catania,    Ischia,   Rocca   di 

Papa,  Rome    .... 

Isle  of  Wight       .... 

Si** 
92» 

103® 

8-1 
8-4 

9'0 

9-8 

8*0 
91 

9-5 
10-2 

The  chords  referred  to  here  are  those  joining  the  earthquake 
origins  and  distant  observing  stations,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
one-quarter  of  the  square  root  of  the  average  depths  at  which 
these  run  closely  corresponds  to  observed  average  velocities 
if  wave  paths  followed  chords.  This  increase  of  velocity  with 
average  depth  shows  that  the  paths  followed  through  the  earth 
must  be  curved  with  their  convexity  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  These  observations  do  not  directly  tell  us  to  what  ex- 
tent a  true  wave  path  is  deflected  from  the  direction  of  a  chord, 
but  they  suggest  as  an  extremely  plausible  assumption  that 
the  square  of  the  speed  is  a  linear  fxmction  of  the  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  With  this  assumption  Dr  C.  G.  Knott 
shows  that  the  square  of  the  speed  (f)  can  be  expressed 
linearly  in  terms  of  the  average  depth  of  the  chord  d,  thus: 
v^=2'g+ -026  dy  the  units  being  miles  and  seconds.  The  formula 
applies  with  fair  accuracy  to  moderate  and  high  values  of  J,  but 
it  gives  too  high  a  value  for  short  chords.  It  follows  that  the 
square  of  the  speed  increases  0*9%  per  mile  of  descent  in  the 
earth.  The  conclusion  we  arrive  at  is  that  the  preliminary 
tremors  which  pass  through  the  earth  do  so  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  origin  at  the  rate  of  almost  2*3  km.  per  second.  Tliis 
velocity  increases  as  the  wave  path  plunges  downwards,  attaining 
in  the  central  regions  a  velocity  of  16  to  17  kms.,  whilst  the 
highest  average  velocity  which  is  across  a  diameter  lies  between 
10  and  12  kms.  per  second. 

The  large  surface  waves  radiating  from  an  origin  to  a  distant 
place  have  velocities  lying  between  i«6  and  4  kms.  per  second, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  when  the  higher  velocity  has  been 
noted  this  refers  to  an  observation  at  a  station  very  remote 
from  the  origin.  One  explanation  of  this  is  the  assumption  that 
only  very  large  waves  indicating  a  large  initial  disturbance  are 
capable  of  travelling  to  great  distances,  and  as  pointed  out  by 
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R.  D.  Oldham,  large  waves  under  the  influence  of  gravity  will 
travel  faster  than  small  waves.  These  waves  (which  may  be 
gravitational  or  distortional)  are  recorded  as  slow  tiltings  of  the 
groxmd  measured  by  angles  of  0-5  to  xo  or  15  seconds  of  arc,  or 
as  horizontal  displacements  of  0-5  or  several  millimetres.  Their 
calculated  lengths  have  reached  50  kms.  (31  m.). 

In  the  section  of  this  article  relating  to  the  cause  of  earthquakes 

a  little  has  been  said  about  their  frequency  or  the  number  of 

times  these  phenomena  are  repeated  during  a  given 

nqueaqy.  ^^^^y^i  ^f  time.    It  has  been  shown  that  all  countries 

are  very  often  moved  by  earthquakes  which  have  originated 
at  great  distances.  Great  Britain,  for  example,  is  crossed  about 
100  times  a  year  by  earthquake  waves  having  durations  of  from 
3  minutes  to  3  hours,  whilst  the  vibratory  motions  which  originate 
in  that  country  are  not  only  small  but  of  rare  occurrence.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  world's  history,  because  the  contraction  of 
its  nucleus  was  more  rapid  than  it  is  at  present,  it  is  commonly 
inferred  that  phenomena  accompanying  bradyseismical  activity 
must  have  been  more  pronounced  and  have  shown  themselves 
upon  a  grander  scale  than  they  do  at  the  present  time.  Now, 
although  the  records  of  our  rocks  only  carry  us  back  over  a  certain 
portion  of  this  history,  they  certainly  r^resent  an  interval  of 
time  sufficiently  long  to  furnish  some  evidence  of  such  enfeeble- 
ment  if  it  ever  existed.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  however, 
we  meet  with  distinct  evidences  in  the  later  chapters  of  geological 
history  of  plutonic  awakenings  much  more  violent  than  those 
recorded  at  its  commencement.  During  Palaeozoic  times  many 
mountain  ranges  were  formed,  and  accompanying  these  orogenic 
processes  there  was  marked  volcanic  activity.  In  the  succeeding 
Secondary  period  plutonic  forces  were  quiescent,  but  during 
the  formation  of  the  early  Tertiaries,  when  some  of  the  largest 
mountain  ranges  were  created,  they  awoke  with  a  vigour  greater 
than  had  ever  been  previously  exhibited.  At  this  period  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Scotland  was  as  remarkable  for  its  volcanoes 
and  its  earthquakes  as  Japan  is  at  the  present  day.  If  the 
statement  relating  to  the  general  decrease  in  bradyseismical 
changes  referred  merely  to  their  frequency,  and  omitted  reference 
to  their  magnitude,  the  views  of  the  geologist  and  physicist 
might  harmonize.  One  explanation  for  this  divergence  of 
opinion  may  rest  on  the  fact  that  too  little  attention  has  been 
directed  to  all  the  conditions  which  accompany  the  adaptation 
of  the  earth's  crust  to  its  shrinking  nucleus.  As  the  latter  grows 
smaller  the  puckerings  and  foldings  of  the  former  should  grow 
larger.  Each  succeeding  geological  epoch  should  be  characterized 
by  mountain  formations  more  stupendous  than  those  which 
preceded  them,  whilst  the  fracturing,  dislocation,  caving-in  of 
ill-supported  regions,  and  creation  of  lines  of  freedom  for  the 
exhibition  of  volcanic  activity  which  would  accompany  these 
changes,  would  grow  in  magnitude.  The  written  records  of 
many  countries  reflect  but  on  a  smaller  scale  the  crystallized 
records  in  their  hills.  In  1844,  at  Comrie,  in  Perthshire,  as  many 
as  twelve  earthquakes  were  recorded  in  a  single  month,  whilst 
now  there  are  but  one  or  two  per  year.  Earthquake  frequency 
varies  with  time.  A  district  under  the  influence  of  hypogenic 
activities  reaches  a  condition  of  seismic  strain  which  usuaUy 
is  relieved  rapidly  at  first,  but  subsequently  more  slowly. 

The  small  shocks  which  follow  an  initial  large  disturbance  are 
known  as  after-shocks.  The  first  shock  which  in  189 1  devastated 
central  Japan  was  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  a  large  fault, 
and  the  3364  small  shocks  which  succeeded  this  during  the 
following  two  years  are  regarded  as  due  to  intermittent  settle- 
ments of  disjointed  material.  The  decreasing  frequency  with 
which  after-shocks  occur  may  be  represented  by  a  curve.  Dr  F. 
Omori  points  out  that  the  continuation  of  such  a  curve  gives  the 
means  of  determining  the  length  of  time  which  wiU  probably 
elapse  before  the  region  to  which  it  refers  will  return  to  the  same 
seismic  quiescence  that  it  had  prior  to  the  initial  disturbance. 

The  positive  results  that  we  have  respecting  the  periodicity 
of  earthquakes  are  but  few.  Generally  earthquakes  are  some- 
what more  frequent  during  winter  than  during  summer,  and  this 
applies  to  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The 
annual  periodicity,  which,  however,  does  not  show  itself  if  only 


destructive  earthquakes  are  considered,  finds  an  explanation, 
according  to  Dr  Knott,  in  the  annual  periodicity  of  long- 
continued  stresses,  as  for  example  those  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  snow  and  to  barometric  gradients.  ^^!^!^ 
For  certain  earthquake  regions  there  appears  to  be  a  ^^' 
distinct  semi-annual  period  for  which  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion has  yet  been  adduced.  Although  the  elaborate  registers 
of  Japan,  which  have  enabled  us  to  group  earthquakes  according 
to  their  respective  origins  and  varying  intensities,  and  to  separate 
after-shocks  from  initial  disturbances,  have  been  subjected  by 
Dr  Knott  to  most  careful  analysis,  with  the  object  of  discovering 
periodicities  connected  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  the 
lunar  day  or  lunar  months,  nothing  of  marked  character  has 
been  found.  Certainly  there  is  slight  evidence  of  a  periodicity 
connected  with  the  times  of  conjunction  and  opposition  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  a  maximum  frequency  near  the  time  of 
perigee,  but  the  effect  of  lunar  stresses  is  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant Ordinary  earthquakes,  and  e^ecially  after-shocks,  show 
a  diurnal  period,  but  we  cannot  say  that  there  are  more  earth- 
quakes during  the  night  than  during  the  day. 

Many  experiments  and  investigations  have  been  made  to 
determine  a  possible  relationship  between  earthquakes  and 
electrical  phenomena,  but  beyond  drawing  attention 
to  the  fact  that  limiinous  appearances  may  accompany  Matm&Uc 
the  friction  of  moving  masses  of  rock,  and  that  a  ^oiT 
temporary  current  may  be  established  in  a  line  by  the 
disturbance  of  an  earth-plate,  these  inquiries  have  yielded  but 
little  of  importance.  The  inquiries  respecting  a  possible  relation- 
ship between  adjustments  so  frequently  taking  place  within 
and  beneath  that  region  called  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  mag- 
netic phenomena  are,  however,  of  a  more  promising  nature. 
We  have  seen  that  at  or  near  the  origin  of  earthquakes  wMch  for 
several  hours  disturb  continents,  and  occasionally  cause  oceans 
to  oscillate  for  longer  periods,  we  sometimes  have  direct  evidence 
of  the  bodily  displacement  of  many  cubic  miles  of  material. 
When  this  material  is  volcanic  it  is  almost  invariably  magnetic, 
and  we  perceive  in  its  sudden  rearrangement  causes  which  should 
produce  magnetic  effects  within  an  epifocal  district.  In  Japan, 
where  attention  is  being  directed  to  phenomena  of  this  descrip- 
tion, not  only  have  such  effects  been  observed,  but  unusual 
magnetic  disturbances  have  been  noted  prior  to  the  occurrence 
of  large  earthquakes.  These  may,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  mere 
coincidences,  but  when  we  consider  volcanic  and  seismic  activities 
as  evidences  of  physical  and  chemical  changes,  together  with 
mechanical  displacements  of  a  magnetic  magma,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  should  have  at  least  a  local  influence 
upon  magnetic  needles.  Another  form  of  disturbance  to  which 
magnetic  needles  are  subjected  is  that  which  accompanies  the 
passage  of  large  earth-waves  beneath  certain  observatories 
situated  at  great  distances  from  earthquake  origins.  At  Utrecht, 
Potsdam  and  Wilhelmshaven  the  magnetographs  are  frequently 
disturbed  by  seismic  waves,  whilst  at  many  other  European 
observatories  such  effects  are  abscdit  or  only  barely  appreciable. 
To  explain  these  marked  differences  in  the  behaviour  of  magnetic 
needles  at  different  stations  we  are  at  present  only  in  a  position 
to  formulate  hypotheses.  They  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
different  needles  have  different  periodic  times  of  oscillation; 
it  is  possible  that  at  one  observatory  the  mechanical  movements 
of  the  ground  are  much  greater  than  at  others;  we  may  speculate 
on  the  existence  of  materials  beneath  and  around  various  observa- 
tories which  are  different  in  their  magnetic  characters:  and, 
lastly,  we  may  picture  a  crust  of  varying  thickness,  which  from 
time  to  time  is  caused  to  rise  and  fall  upon  a  magnetic  magma, 
the  places  nearest  to  this  being  the  most  disturbed. 

A  subject  to  which  but  little  attention  has  been  directed  is 
the  effect  which  displays  of  seismic  and  volcanic  activities  have 
had  upon  the  human  mind.    The  effects  are  distinctly 
dual  and  opposite  in  character.     In  countries  like  SStaDM 
England,  where  earthquakes  are  seldom  experienced,  mitt4$ 
the  prevailing  idea  is  that  they  are  associated  with  all 
that  is  baneful.    For  certain  earthquakes,  which  fortuniately 
are  less  than  i  %  of  those  which  are  annually  recorded,  this  is 
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partially  true.  A  disastrous  shock  may  unnerve  a  whole  com- 
munity. Effects  of  this  nature,  however,  differ  in  a  marked 
manner  with  different  nationalities.  After  the  shock  of  1891, 
when  Japan  lost  9960  of  its  inhabitants,  amongst  the  wounded 
indications  of  mental  excitement  were  shown  in  spinal  and  other 
trouble.  Notwithstanding  the  lightheartedness  of  this  particular 
nation,  it  is  difGicult  to  imagine  that  the  long  series  of  seismic 
effects  chronicled  in  Japanese  history,  which  culminated  in 
1896  in  the  loss  of  29,000  lives  by  sea- waves,  has' been  without 
some  effect  upon  its  mental  and  moral  character.  Several 
earthquakes  are  annually  commemorated  by  special  services 
at  temples.  In  bygone  times  governments  have  recognized 
earthquakes  as  visitations  of  an  angry  deity,  whom  they  have 
endeavoured  to  appease  by  repealing  stringent  laws  and  taxes. 
In  other  countries  the  sermons  which  have  been  preached  to 
show  that  the  tremblings  of  the  world  were  visitations  consequent 
on  impiety,  and  the  prayers  which  have  been  formulated  to 
ward  off  disasters  in  the  future,  far  exceed  in  number  the  earth- 
quakes which  gave  rise  to  them.  In  1755  many  of  the  English 
dergy  held  the  view  that  Lisbon  was  destroyed  because  its 
inhabitants  were  Catholics,  whilst  the  survivors  from  that 
disaster  attributed  their  misfortime  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
tolerated  a  few  Protestant  heretics  in  their  midst.  To  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  disaster  certain  of  these  were  baptized  by  force. 
In  the  myths  relating  to  underground  monsters  and  personages 
that  are  said  to  be  the  cause  of  earthquakes  we  see  the  direct 
effects  which  exhibitions  of  seismic  and  volcanic  activity  have 
produced  upon  the  imagination.  The  beliefs,  or  more  properly, 
perhaps,  the  poetical  fancies,  thus  engendered  have  exhibited 
themselves  in  various  forms.  Beneath  Japan  there  is  said  to  be 
a  catfish,  which  in  other  countries  is  replaced  by  a  mole,  a  hog, 
an  elephant  or  other  living  creature,  which  when  it  is  restless 
shakes  the  globe.  The  Kamchadales  picture  a  subterranean 
deity  called  Tuil,  who  in  Scandinavian  mythology  is  represented 
by  the  evil  genius  Loki.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  reference 
in  the  Decalogue  forbidding  the  making  of  graven  images  of  that 
which  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  to  see  in  early  Biblical  history 
evidence  of  a  subterranean  mythology;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  same  causes  which  led  to  the  creation  of  Pluto,  Vulcan 
and  Poseidon  gave  rise  to  practices  condemned  by  Moses. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  practical  benefits  derived  from  seismo- 
logical  investigations  relate  to  important  changes  and  new 
Bttttdlttg  principles  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of 
to  wHb'  the  engineer  and  builder  when  constructing  in  earth- 
tULnd  quake  countries.  The  new  rules  and  formulae,  rather 
than  being  theoretical  deductions  from  hypotheses, 
are  the  outcome  of  observation  and  experiment.  True 
measures  of  earthquake  motion  have  been  given  to  us  by  modern 
seismometers,  with  the  result  that  seismic  destructivity  can  be 
accurately  expressed  in  mechanical  units.  From  observation 
we  now  know  the  greatest  acceleration  and  maximum  velocity 
of  an  earth  particle  likely  to  be  encountered;  and  these  are 
measures  of  the  destructivity.  The  engineer  is  therefore  dealing 
with  known  forces,  and  he  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  are 
chiefly  applied  in  a  horizontal  direction.  A  formula  connecting 
the  acceleration  requisite  to  overturn  bodies  of  different  dimen- 
sions has  been  given.  The  acceleration  which  will  fracture  or 
shatter  a  column  firmly  fixed  at  its  foundation  to  the  moving 
earth  may  be  expressed  as  follows: — 

1  gFAB 

where 

a»the  acceleration  per  sec.  per  sec. 

F  =  the  force  of  cohesion,  or  force  per  unit  surface,  which  when 

gradually  applied  produces  fracture. 
A = area  of  base  fractured. 
B  —  thickness  of  the  column, 
/—height  of  centre  of  gravity  of  column  above  the  fractured 

base. 
w«the  weight  of  the  portion  broken  off. 

With  this  formula  and  its  derivatives  we  are  enabled  to  state 
the  height  to  which  a  wall,  for  example,  may  be  built  capable 
of  resisting  any  assumed  acceleration.     Experience  has  shown 


that  yielding  first  shows  itself  at  the  base  of  a  pier,  a  wall  or  a 
building,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the  lower  portion  of  sudi 
structures  should  be  of  greater  dimensions  or  stronger  than  that 
above.  Piers  having  these  increased  dimensions  below,  and 
tapering  upwards  in  a  proper  manner,  so  that  every  horizontal 
section  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  inertia 
of  its  superstructure,  are  employed  to  carry  railways  in  Japan. 
In  that  country  cast-iron  piers  are  things  of  the  past,  whilst 
piers  of  masonry,  together  with  their  foundations,  no  longer 
follow  the  rules  of  ordinary  engineering  practice. 

After  flood,  fire,  earthquake,  or  when  opportunity  presents 
itself,  changes  are  introduced  in  the  construction  of  ordinary 
buildings.  In  a  so-called  earthquake-proof  house,  although 
externally  it  is  similar  to  other  dwellings,  we  find  rafters  running 
from  the  ridge  pole  to  the  floor  sills,  an  exceedingly  light  roof, 
iron  straps  and  sockets  replacing  mortices  and  tenons,  and  many 
other  departures  from  ordinary  rules.  Masonry  arches  for 
bridges  or  arched  openings  in  walls  (unless  protected  by  linteb), 
heavy  gables,  ornamental  copings,  cappings  for  chimneys, 
have  by  their  repeated  failure  shown  that  they  are  undesirable 
features  for  construction  in  earthquake  countries.  As  sites  for 
buildings  it  is  well  to  avoid  soft  ground,  on  which  the  movement 
is  always  greater  than  on  hard  ground.  Excessive  movement 
also  takes  place  along  the  face  of  unsupported  openings,  and  for 
this  reason  the  edges  of  scarps,  bluffs,  cuttings  and  river-banks 
are  localities  to  be  avoided.  In  short,  the  rules  and  precautions 
which  have  to  be  recognized  so  as  to  avoid  or  mitigate  the 
effects  of  earthquake  movement  are  so  numerous  that  students 
of  engineering  and  architecture  in  Japan  receive  a  si>ecial  course 
of  lectures  on  this  subject.  When  it  is  remembered  that  a  large 
earthquake  may  entail  a  loss  of  life  greater  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  many  wars,  and  that  for  the  reconstruction  Of 
ordinary  bvdldings,  factories  and  public  works  an  expenditure 
of  several  million  pounds  sterling  is  required,  the  importance 
of  these  studies  cannot  be  overrated.  Severe  earthquakes  are 
fortimately  unknown  in  the  British  Isles,  but  we  have  simply 
to  turn  our  eyes  to  earthquake-shaken  colonies  and  lands  in 
close  commercial  touch  with  Great  Britain  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  mitigating  such  disasters  as  much  as  possible,  and 
any  endeavour  to  obviate  the  wholesale  destruction  of  life 
should  appeal  to  the  civilized  communities  of  the  world. 

An  unexpected  application  of  seismometry  has  been  to  record 
the  vibration  of  railway  trains,  bridges  and  steamships.  An 
instrument  of  suitable  construction  will  give  records  iimm-i 
of  the  more  or  less  violent  jolting  and  vibratory  ti^asof 
movements  of  a  train,  and  so  localize  irregularities  aeismo^ 
due  to  changes  in  the  character  of  ballast  and  sleepers,  ^■•^'y* 
to  variation  in  gauge,  &c.  An  instrument  placed  on  a  locomotive 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  effects  due  to  the  methods  of 
balancing  the  wheels,  and  by  alterations  in  this  respect  a  saving 
of  fuel  of  from  i  to  5  lb  of  coal  per  mile  i>er  locomotive  has 
sometimes  been  effected. 

By  mapping  the  centres  from  which  earthquakes  originate 
off  the  coast  of  Japan,  we  have  not  only  determined  districts 
where  geological  activity  is  pronounced,  but  have  placed  before 
the  cable  engineer  well-defined  localities  which  it  is  advisable 
to  avoid;  and  in  the  records  of  unfelt  earthquakes  which 
originate  far  from  land  similar  information  is  being  collected 
for  the  deeper  parts  of  the  oceans.  Occasionally  these  records 
have  almost  immediately  made  clear  the  cause  of  a  cable  failure. 
From  lack  of  such  information  in  1888,  when  the  cables  connect- 
ing Australia  with  the  outer  world  were  simultaneously  broken, 
the  sudden  isolation  was  regarded  as  a  possible  operation  of 
war,  and  the  colonists  called  out  their  naval  and  military  reserv^es. 
Records  of  earthquakes  originating  at  great  distances  have 
also  frequently  enabled  us  to  anticipate,  to  correct,  to  extend,  or 
to  disprove  telegraphic  accounts  of  the  disasters.  Whatever 
information  a  seismogram  may  give  is  certain,  whilst  the  informa- 
tion gathered  from  telegrams  may  in  the  process  of  transit 
become  exaggerated  or  minimized.  Otherwise  unaccountable 
disturbances  in  records  from  magnetographs,  barographs  and 
other  instruments  employed  in  observatories  are  frequently 
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explained  by  reference  to  the  traces  yielded  by  seismometers. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  in  seismological  investigation  has 
been  the  determination  of  the  varying  rates  at  which  motion  is 
propagated  through  the  world.  These  measurements  have  already 
thrown  new  light  upon  its  effective  rigidity,  and  if  we  assume 
that  the  density  of  the  earth  increases  uniformly  from  its  surface 
towards  its  centre,  so  that  its  mean  density  is  5-  5,  then,  according 
to  Knott,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  which  governs  the  trans- 
mission of  preliminary  tremors  of  an  earthquake  increases  at  a 

rate  of  nearly  1*2%  per  mile  of  descent.  (J.  Mi.) 
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EARTH-STAR  (Geaster),  in  botany,  a  kind  of  puff-ball,  with  a 
distinct  outer  coat  which,  on  separating  from  the  inner,  splits 

into  several  divisions,  which  be- 
come reflexed  and  spread  like  a 
star.  The  inner  coat  enveloping 
the  spores  is  supported,  like  a  ball, 
either  with  or  without  a  stalk  on 
the  upper  face  of  the  star.  The 
spores  escape  generally  by  means 
of  a  distinct  aperture  which  ap- 
From  Shasbuiser't  Lehrbuch  der  pears  in  the  top  of  the  ball.  There 
B^,  by  penni«oa  of  Gustav  ^^^  several  species  in  Britain  found 

GeasterGranulo5us,xiSLt.8ize.  0°  the  ground  or  on  decaying  leaves. 

They  are  rare  or  local,  but  more 
common  in  the  south  or  south-east  of  England  than  in  other 
parts  of  Britain. 

EARTHWORM^  the  common  name  of  a  chaetopod  worm 
found  nearly  all  over  the  world.  Linnaeus  recognized  only  one 
species  of  earthworm  and  named  it  Lumbricus  terrestris.  There 
are  now  one  thousand  well-characterized  species  known  from 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  number  increases  almost 
daily.  The  earthworms  of  England  belong  entirely  to  the  three 
genera  Lumbricus,  AUolohophora  and  AUurus,  which  are  further 
subdivided  by  some  systematists;  and  these  genera  form  the 
prevalent  earthworm  faima  of  the  Palaearctic  region  and  are 
also  very  numerous  in  the  Nearctic  region.  Elsewhere  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  indigenous,  but  are  replaced  by  the  numerous 
other  genera  of  the  families  enumerated  in  the  article  Chaetopoda 
(q.v.).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  these  genera,  comprizing  a 
separate  family  Lumbricidae,  when  introduced  into  tropical 
and  other  countries,  thrive  abimdantly  and  oust  the  indigenous 
forms.  In  gatherings  of  earthworms  from  various  extra-European 
countries  it  is  always  found  that  if  the  collections  have  been 
made  in  cultivated  ground  and  near  the  coast  the  worms  are  of 
Euroi)ean  species;  farther  inland  the  native  forms  are  met  with. 
Inasmuch  as  in  every  case  the  Lumbricidae  from  non-European 


countries  are  identical  with  European  species,  since  it  has  been 
shown  that  these  animals  are  very  readily  introduced  accidentally 
with  plants,  &c.,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  impatient 
of  sea  water,  it  seems  clear  that  the  presence  of  these  Lumbricidae 
in  other  continents  is  due  to  accidental  transportation.  Most 
earthworms  live  in  the  soil,  which  they  devour  as  they  burrow 
through  it.  A  few,  like  their  allies  the  river  worms  (Limicolae), 
habitually  frequent  streams,  lakes,  &c.  One  genus,  at  any  rate, 
viz.  PontodrUuSf  seeks  an  unusual  environment,  and  is  foimd 
in  heaps  of  sea-weed  cast  up  by  the  sea.  The  range  of  this  genus 
is  therefore  naturally  wider  than  that  of  other  genera  which  are 
confined  to  land  masses  and  cannot  cross  the  sea  by  their  own 
efforts.  It  might  be  inferred,  therefore,  and  the  inference  is 
proved  by  facts,  that  truly  oceanic  islands  have  no  indigenous 
fauna  of  earthworms,  but  are '  inhabited  by  forms  which  are 
identical  with  those  of  neighbouring  continents,  and  doubtless, 
therefore,  accidentally  introduced. 

Like  the  leeches  the  earthworms  produce  cocoons  which  are 
a  product  of  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  clitellum.  In  these 
cocoons  are  deposited  the  eggs  together  with  a  certain  amount 
of  albumen  upon  which  the  developing  embryos  feed.  So  far 
as  is  known,  the  production  of  cocoons  is  universal  among 
earthworms  and  the  remaining  Oligochaeta  of  aquatic  habit. 
The  young  leave  the  cocoon  as  fully  formed  earthworms  in  which, 
however,  the  genitalia  are  not  fully  developed.  There  is  no 
free  living  larval  stage.  Out  of  a  single  cocoon  emerge  a  varying 
number  of  young  worms,  the  numbers  being  apparently  char- 
acteristic of  the  species.  The  work  of  earthworms  in  aiding 
in  the  production  of  the  subsoil  and  in  levelling  the  surface  was 
first  studied  by  C.  Darwin,  and  has  since  been  investigated  by 
others.  This  work  is  partly  carried  out  beneath  the  surface 
and  partly  on  the  surface,  upon  which  the  worms  wander  at 
night  and  eject  the  swallowed  and  triturated  earth;  frequently 
castings  of  some  height  are  formed  of  coiled  ropes  of  agglutinated 
particles  of  mould.  The  indigenous  species  of  Great  Britain, 
about 'twenty  in  number,  do  not  grow  to  a  greater  length  than 
some  10  in.;  but  in  several  tropical  countries  there  are  species 
which  grow  to  a  length  of  from  3  to  6  ft.  Thus  we  have  in 
Natal  the  gigantic  Microchaeta  rappi,  in  Ceylon  Megascolex 
coeruUus,  in  Australia  Megascalides  australis,  and  an  equally 
large  form  in  South  America.  (F.  £.  B.) 

EARWIG*  an  insect  belonging  to  the  Forficulidae,  a  family 
usually  referred  to  the  Orthoptera,  but  sometimes  regarded 
as  typifying  a  special  order,  to  which  the  names  Dermaptera, 
Dermatoptera  and  Euplexoptera  have  been  given,  in  allusion 
to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  wings  in  the  species 
that  possess  them.  The  front  wings  are  short  and  horny  and 
when  at  rest  meet  without  overlapping  in  the  middle  line,  like 
the  wing-cases  of  brachelytrous  (cocktail)  beetles.  The  hind 
wings,  on  the  contrary,  are  for  the  most  part  membranous  and, 
when  extended,  of  large  size;  each  consists  of  two  portions,  the 
distal  of  which,  in  virtue  of  the  arrangement  and  jointing  of  its 
nervures,  is  capable  of  being  both  doubled  up  and  folded  fanwise 
beneath  the  proximal,  which  is  partly  homy  when  the  wing  is 
tucked  away  under  the  front  wing-case  of  the  same  side.  Apart 
from  these  characteristics,  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
earwigs  is  the  presence  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  of  a  pair  of 
pincers  which  are  in  reality  modified  appendages,  known  as 
cercopods,  and  represent  the  similar  limbs  of  Japyx  and  the 
caudal  feelers  of  Campodea  and  some  other  insects. 

The  Forflculidae  are  almost  cosmopolitan;  but  the  various 
species  and  genera  differ  from  each  other  both  in  structure  and 
size  to  a  comparatively  slight  extent.  The  length  and  armature 
of  the  pincers  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  wings  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  features  used  by  systematists  in  distinguish- 
ing the  various  kinds. "  Of  particular  zoological  interest  in  this 
connexion  is  a  Ceylonese  genus  Z>y^r»/ifia,  in  which  the  cercopods 
are  long,  many-jointed  and  filiform  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  and  only  assume  at  the  last  moult  the  fordpate  structure 
characteristic  of  the  family.  The  best  known  earwig  is  the 
common  European  species,  Forficula  auricularia.  This  insect 
is  gregarious  and  nocturnal.    It  hides  by  day  under  stones  or 
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the  loosened  bark  of  trees  or  in  any  crevice  or  hole  sheltered 
from  the  hght.  At  night  it  crawls  about  in  search  of  food,  which 
consists  to  a  small  extent  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  matter, 
but  prindfMdly,  as  gardeners  are  aware,  of  the  petals  and  other 
parts  of  flowers  of  growing  shoots  and  soft  ripe  fruit.  During 
the  winter  earwigs  lie  dormant;  but  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  females  with  their  eggs  may  be  found  in  the  soil,  frequently 
in  deserted  earthworm  burrows.  Maternal  instincts  are  well 
developed,  both  the  eggs,  which  number  about  fifty,  and  the 
young  being  carefully  brooded  and  watched  over  by  the  parent. 
Except  for  the  absence  of  wings,  the  young  are  miniature  models 
of  the  adult.  As  growth  proceeds  the  integument  is  periodically 
cast;  and  at  the  final  moult  the  perfect  winged  insect  appears. 
Males  and  females  are  like  each  other  in  size,  but  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  difference  in  the  number  of  visible  abdominal 
segments,  the  male  having  nine  and  the  female  seven.  In  the 
male,  moreover,  the  pincers  are  caliper-Hke  and  toothed  at  the 
base,  whereas  in  the  female  they  are  tmtoothed  and  only  lightly 
curved  at  the  tip.  These  differences  suggest  that  the  pincers 
aid  in  the  pairing  of  the  sexes.  However  that  may  be,  they 
are  known  to  be  used  in  the  folding  of  the  wings;  and  their 
importance  as  weapons  of  defence  is  attested  by  the  pre- 
cision and  effect  with  which  they  are  wielded  against  assailants 
like  ants.  (R.  I.  P.) 

EASEMENT  (Fr.  aise;  0.  Fr.  aisement;  Anglo-Lat.  aisia- 
mentunt,  a  privilege  or  convenience),  in  English  law,  a  species 
of  ''  servitude  "  or  limited  right  of  use  over  land  belonging  to 
another.  It  is  distinguished  from  profits  d  prendre — another 
species  of  servitude  which  involves  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
profits  of  the  soil  of  another — since  an  easement  confers  merely 
a  convenience  {aisiamefUum)  to  be  exercised  over  the  land  of 
another  (without  any  participation  in  the  profits  of  it),  i.e.  a 
right  to  use  the  soil  or  produce  of  the  soil  in  a  way  tending  to  the 
more  convenient  enjoyment  of  another  piece  of  land.  Thus 
a  right  of  way  is  an  easement,  a  right  of  common  is  a  profit.  An 
easement  is  distinguishable  also  from  a  licence,  which,  imless  it 
is  coupled  with  a  grant,  is  personal  to  both  grantor  and  grantee 
and  is  neither  binding  on  the  licensor,  nor,  in  general,  assignable 
by  the  licensee;  while  both  the  benefit  and  the  burden  of  an 
easement  are  annexed  to  land  (Gale  on  Easemenis,  8th  ed.  p.  2). 
With  easements  are  sometimes  classed  certain  closely  allied 
'*  natural  rights,"  such  as  a  landowner's  right  to  lateral  support 
for  his  soil  in  its  natural  state,  and  a  riparian  owner's  right  to  the 
natural  flow  of  a  stream. 

The  essential  features  of  an  easement,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  are  therefore  these:  (i.)  It  is  an  incorporeal  right; 
a  right  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  land — not  to  the  land  itself; 
(ii.)  it  is  imposed  upon  corporeal  property;  (iii.)  it  is  a  right 
without  profit;  (iv.)  it  requires  for  its  constitution  two  distinct 
tenements — ^the  "  dominant  tenement  "  which  enjoys  the  right, 
and  the  "  servient  tenement  "  which  submits  to  it.  This  last 
characteristic  excludes  from  the  category  of  easements  the 
so-called  "  easements  in  grossj*  such  as  a  right  of  way  conferred 
by  grant  independently  of  the  possession  of  any  tenement  by 
the  grantee.  The  true  easement  is  an  "  appendant  "  or  "  appur- 
tenant "  right,  not  a  '*  right  in  gross." 

Further  classifications  of  easements  must  be  noted.  They 
are  divided  into  (a)  affirmative  or  positive^  those  which  authorize 
the  commission  of  an  act  by  the  dominant  owner,  e.g.  rights  of 
way,  a  right  to  draw  water  from  a  spring,  rights  of  aqueduct, 
and  negative^  when  the  easement  restricts  the  rights  of  the 
servient  owner  over  his  own  property,  e.g.  prevents  him  from 
building  oh  land  so  as  to  obstruct  ancient  lights  (cf.  also  the 
right  to  the  support  of  neighbouring  soil);  {b)  continuous,  of 
which  the  enjoyment  may  be  continual  without  the  interference 
of  man,  e.g.  access  to  light,  and  discontinuous ,  where  there  must 
be  a  fresh  act  on  each  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  e.g, 
a  right  of  way,  or  right  to  draw  water;  (c)  apparent,  where 
there  are  visible  external  signs  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  e.g.  a 
right  to  dam  up  a  watercoiurse,  and  non-apparent,  where  such 
signs  are  absent,  e.g.  a  right  to  lateral  support  from  land,  a 
prohibition  to  build  above  a  certain  height. 


Acquisition  of  Easements. — ^Easements  may  be  acquired  (a)  by 
express  grant,  either  by  statute,  or  by  deed  inter  vivos,  or  by 
will;  (b)  by  an  implied  grant;  (c)  by  express  or  implied  reserva- 
tion, e.g.  by  the  owner  of  land  in  selling  the  fee  (as  to  implied 
reservation,  see  Gale  on  Easements,  8th  ed.  pp.  137  et  seq.); 
(d)  by  prescription,  either  at  common  law  or  under  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act  1832 .  An  express  grant,  or  expressreservation,of  an  ease- 
ment cannot  be  effected  except  by  deed.  An  easement  arises  by 
implied  grant  where  a  man  makes  one  part  of  his  tenement  depend- 
ent on  another,  or  makes  the  parts  mutually  interdependent, 
and  grants  any  such  part  with  the  dependence  attaching  to  it  to 
another  person  (Innes,  Law  of  Easements,  7th  ed.  p.  10).  For 
example,  a  man  builds  two  houses,  each  of  which  by  the  plan  of 
construction  receives  support  from  the  other;  this  mutual 
right  of  support  is  a  gu^m-easement,  of  which  on  severance  of 
the  tenements  the  grantee  of  one  will  have  the  benefit;  where 
the  enjo3anent  of  the  severed  tenement  could  not  be  had  at  all 
without  such  a  right,  it  is  said  to  be  an  "  easement  of  necessity." 

Easements  are  acquired  by  prescription  at  common  law  by 
proof  of  "  immemorial  user  "  by  the  dominant  owner  and  those 
through  whom  he  claims.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that 
such  proof  must  date  back  to  the  first  year  (i  189)  of  Richard  I. 
(see  preamble  to  Prescription  Act  1832).  The  ground,  however, 
on  which  prescription  was  admitted  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
easements  was  the  fiction  of  a  '^  lost  grant."  Long  enjoyment 
of  the  right  pointed  to  its  having  had  a  legal  origin  in  a  grant 
from  the  servient  owner,  and  so  any  period  of  reasonably  long 
use  came  to  be  accepted.  A  "  lost  grant  "  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  ^ade  (the  question  is  one  of  fact)  if  20  years'  uninter- 
rupted enjojrment  is  shown.  To  avoid  the  difficulties  of  proof 
of  prescriptive  right  at  common  law,  the  Prescription  Act  1832 
established  shorter  periods  of  user.  In  the  case  of  easements, 
other  than  light,  the  periods  of  prescription  are  20  years  for  a 
claim  that  may  be  defeated,  and  40  years  for  an  indefeasible 
claim  (s.  2).  The  right  of  access  of  light  is  dealt  with  under  s.  3 
(see  Ancient  Lights).  The  enjoyment  to  become  prescriptive 
must  be  open,  i.e.  of  such  a  character  that  the  owner  of  the 
tenement  said  to  be  servient  has  a  reasonable  opportunity  of 
becoming  aware  of  the  adverse  claim  (Union  Lighterage  Co.  v. 
London  Graving  Dock  Co.,  1902,  2  Ch.  557);  and  it  must  be 
enjoyed  as  of  right  {Gardner  v.  Hodgson's  Kingston  Brewery  Co.^ 
1903,  A.C.  229)  as  against  the  owner  of  the  tenement  affected 
(Kilgour  V.  Gaddes,  1904,  i  K.B.  457).  The  periods  of  prescrip- 
tion are  to  be  reckoned  backwards  from  the  time  when  some 
suit  or  matter  involving  the  claim  of  the  dominant  owner  has 
arisen  (s.  4).  Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  an  interruption  unless 
the  act  of  interruption  has  been  submitted  to,  or  acquiesced  in, 
for  a  year  (s.  4). 

Easements  may  be  extinguished  (i.)  by  express  release — here 
an  instrument  under  seal  is  necessary;  (ii.)  by  "merger,"  i.e. 
where  both  tenements  become  the  property  of  the  same  owner; 
(iii.)  by  abandonment  through  non-user.  In  the  case  of  dis- 
continuous easements,  the  shortest  period  of  non-user  may 
sufi&ce  if  there  is  direct  evidence  of  an  intention  to  abandon. 

A  word  may  be  added  here  as  to  the  right  to  air.  It  is  an 
actionable  nuisance  to  cause  pollution  of  the  air  entering  a 
dwelling-house.  The  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  may  by  pre- 
scription acquire  a  right  to  the  passage  of  air  through  it  by  a 
defined  channel;  and  the  enjo3rment  without  interruption  of 
ventilation  by  means  of  air  flowing  in  a  definite  channel,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the  adjoining  premises, 
creates  a  presumption  of  the  grant  of  such  an  easement  (see 
Gale  on  Easements,  8th  ed.  p.  338). 

In  Scots  Law  the  term  "  easement  "  is  unknown.  Both  the 
name  "  servitude  "  and  the  main  species  of  servitudes  existing 
in  Roman  law  (q.v.)  have  been  adopted.  The  classification  of 
servitudes  into  positive  and  negative,  &c.,  and  the  modes  of 
their  creation  and  extinction,  are  similar  to  those  of  English  law. 
The  statutory  period  of  prescription  is  40  years  (Scots  Acts  161 7, 
c.  12),  or  20  years  in  the  case  of  enjoyment  under  any  ex  facie 
valid  irredeemable  title  duly  recorded  in  the  appropriate  register 
of  sasines  (Conveyancing  [Scotland]  Act   1874).     There  are 
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certain  servitudes  special  to  Scots  law,  e.g.  "  thirlage,"  by 
which  lands  are  ^'  thirled ''  or  bound  to  a  particiilar  miU,  and 
the  possessors  obliged  to  grind  their  grain  there,  for  payment  of 
certain  mtdtures  (quantities  of  grain  or  meal,  payable  to  the  mill- 
owner)  and  sequels  (small  quantities  given  to  the  mill  servants) 
as  the  customary  price  of  grinding.  Statutory  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  commutation  of  these  duties  (Thirlage  Act 
1799),  and  they  have  now  almost  disappeared. 

The  French  Code  Civil  (Arts.  637  et  seq.)  and  the  other 
European  codes  (e.g.  Belgium,  arts.  637  et  seq.;  Holland,  arts. 
721  et  seq.;  Italy,  arts.  531  et  seq.;  Spain,  arts.  530  et  seq.; 
Germany,  arts.  1018  et  seq.)  closely  follow  Roman  law.  French 
law  is  in  force  in  Mauritius,  and  has  been  followed  in  Quebec 
(Civil  Code,  arts.  499  et  seq.)  and  St  Lucia  (Civil  Code,  arts. 
449  et  seq.).  In  India  the  law  is  regulated,  on  English  lines, 
by  the  Easements  Act  1882  (Act  v.  of  1882).  The  term  "  ease- 
ments," however,  in  India  includes  profits  d  prendre.  In  the 
South  African  colonies  the  law  of  easements  is  based  on  the 
Roman  Dutch  law  (see  Maasdorp,  Institutes  of  Cape  Law,  1904; 
Bk.  ii.  p.  166  et  seq.).  In  most  of  the  other  colonies  the  law 
of  easements  is  similar  to  English  law.  In  some,  however,  it 
has  been  provided  by  statute  that  rights  to  the  access  and  use  of 
light  or  water  cannot  be  acquired  by  prescription:  e.g.  Victoria 
(Water  Act  1890,  No.  1156,  s.  3),  Ontario  (Real  Property  Limita- 
tion Act,  Revised  Stats.  Ontario,  1897;  c.  133,  s.  36,  light). 

In  the  United  States  the  law  of  easements  is  founded  upon, 

and  substantially  identical  with,  English  law.    The  English 

doctrine,  however,  as  to  acquisition  of  right  of  light  and  air  by 

prescription  is  not  accepted  in  most  of  the  States. 

Authorities. — English  Law:  Gale,  Lcav  of  Easements  (8th  ed., 
London,  1908);  Gocuiard,  Law  of  Easements  (6th  ed.,  London, 
1904) ;  Innes,  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Easements  (7th  ed.,  London,  1903). 
Indian  Laiv:  Peacock,  Easements  in  British  India  (Calcutta,  1904); 
Hudson  and  Inman,  Law  of  Light  and  Air  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1905). 
Scots  Law:  Erskine,  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (aoth  ed., 
Edinburgh,  1903).  American  Law :  Jones,  Law  of  Easements 
(New  York,  .1898) ;  Bouvier,  Law  Diet.  (Boston  and  London,  1897)  J 
Ruling  Cases,  London  and  Boston,  1894-1901,  tit.  Easement 
(American  Notes).  (A.  W.  R.) 

EAST,  ALFRED  (1849-  ),  English  painter  and  etcher,  was 
bom  at  Kettering  on  the  15th  of  December  1849.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  among  modem  English  landscape  painters,  he 
received  his  art  education  first  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art 
and  then  in  Paris  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux-Arts,  and  under 
Robert-Fleury  and  Bouguereau.  His  landscapes  are  remarkable 
for  the  lyrical  use  of  colour  and  for  the  pleasing  rhythm  of  line 
which  is  the  result  of  careful  selection  and  building  up  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  scene.  Based  on  keen  observation  of 
the  colour  of  nature  and  on  careful  studies  of  the  details,  they  are 
arranged  with  a  rare  and  by  no  means  obvious  sense  of  balance 
and  compositional  beauty  which  summarily  discards  all  dis- 
turbing accidents  of  nature.  He  also  achieved  distinction  as 
an  etcher,  and  published  an  instructive  and  useful  volume 
on  landscape  painting  (London,  1906).  He  began  to  exhibit  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1882,  and  was  elected  an  associate.  In 
1906  he  became  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists. 
Many  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  English  provincial 
galleries;  Manchester  owns  "  The  Silent  Somme  "  and  "Autumn  "; 
Liverpool,  "  Gibraltar  from  Algeciras  *';  Leeds,  "  The  Golden 
Valley";  Birmingham,  "Hayle from Lelant";  Preston,  "An Idyll 
of  Spring";  and  Hull,  "Evening  on  the  Cotswolds."  His 
"  Passing  Storm  "  is  at  the  Luxembourg;  "  The  Nene  Valley  " 
at  the  Venice  gallery;  and  "  A  Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace  "  at 
the  National  gallery  in  Budapest.  In  1903  he  received  the  order 
of  the  Crown  of  Italy  in  connexion  with  his  services  to  the 
Venice  international  exhibition;  and  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Japanese  Meiji  Bijutsu  Kai. 

EAST  ANGLIA,  one  of  the  kingdoms  into  which  Anglo-Saxon 
Britain  was  divided.  Bede  gives  no  information  about  its  origin 
except  that  its  earliest  settlers  were  Angles.  The  kingdom  of 
East  Anglia  comprised  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
With  regard  to  the  western  boundary  we  have  no  accurate 
information,  but  it  was  probably  formed  by  the  fens  of 
Cambridgeshire. 


This  kingdom  first  appears  in  Bede's  narrative  early  in  the 
7th  century,  when  its  power  was  at  its  height.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  iEthelberht,  who  died  about  616,  Rsedwald 
of  East  Anglia,  who  had  apparently  spent  some  time  at  the  court 
of  Kent,  began  to  win  for  himself  the  chief  position  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  of  his  day.  His  position  was  assured,  at  least 
temporarily,  in  617,  when  he  decided  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Northumbrian  prince  Edwin,  then  a  fugitive  at  his  court,  and 
defeated  ^thelfrith  of  Northumbria  on  the  banks  of  the  Idle, 
a  tributary  of  the  Trent,  in  Mercian  territory.  Rsedwald  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  in  Kent,  but  after  his  retum  home 
he  relapsed,  according  to  Bede,  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  wife, 
and  there  were  to  be  seen  in  the  same  building  a  Christian  and  a 
pagan  altar.  Bede  states  that  Raedwald  was  the  son  of  Tytili, 
the  son  of  WufiFa,  from  whom  the  East  Anglian  royal  family 
derived  their  name  Wuffingas.  According  to  the  Historia 
Brittanum  Guffa  (WufiFa)  was  the  son  of  (Guecha)  Wehha,  who 
first  ruled  the  East  Angles  in  Britain.  This  would  put  the  organi- 
zation of  the  kingdom  in  the  first  or  second  quarter  of  the  6th 
century.  Eorpwald,  the  son  of  Rsedwald,  was  converted  to 
Christianity  by  Edwin,  but  was  soon  afterwards  slain  by  Ricberht 
(627  or  628),  whereupon  the  kingdom  again  became  pagan  for 
three  years,  when  Sigeberht,  the  brother  of  Eorpwald,  became 
king  and  founded  a  see  for  Felix  at  Dunwich.  Sigeberht  also 
founded  a  school  in  East  Anglia,  and  on  the  arrival  of  an  Irish 
missionary  named  Furseus  he  built  him  a  monastery  at  Cnob- 
heresburg,  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Burgh  Castle.  Before 
644,  however,  Sigeberht  resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his 
brother  Ecgric  and  retired  to  a  monastery.  Shortly  afterwards 
both  brothers  were  slain  by  Penda  of  Mercia  in  his  invasion  of 
East  Anglia,  and  Anna  became  king.  This  king  was  an  en- 
thusiastic Christian,  and  converted  Coenwalh,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  had  fled  to  his  court.  Two  of  his  daughters,  Saethryth 
and  iEthelberg,  took  the  veil;  while  another,  Sexburg,  was 
married  to  Earconberht,  king  of  Kent;  and  a  fourth,  iEthel- 
thryth,  after  two  marriages,  with  Tondberht  of  the  South  Gyrwe 
and  Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria,  became  abbess  of  Ely.  In  654 
Anna  was  slain  by  Penda  of  Mercia,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  iEthelhere,  who  was  killed  in  655  at  the  Winwaed, 
fighting  for  the  Mercian  king  against  Oswio  of  Northumbria. 
In  673  Archbishop  Theodore  divided  the  East  Anglian  diocese 
into  two,  Elmham  being  the  seat  of  the  northern,  Dunwich 
that  of  the  southern  bishop.  A  long  blank  follows  in  the  history 
of  this  kingdom,  until  in  792  we  find  Off  a  of  Mercia  sla>dng 
iEthelberht,  king  of  East  Anglia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  his 
son-in-law.  East  Anglia  was  subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Mercian  kings  until  825,  when  its  people  slew  Beomwulf  of 
Mercia,  and  with  their  king  acknowledged  Ecgberht  (Egbert) 
of  Wessex  as  their  lord.  In  870  Edmund,  king  of  East  Anglia, 
was  killed  by  the  Danes  under  I'varr  and  Ubbi,  the  sons  of 
Ragnar  Lo^rok. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings  of  East  Anglia  of  whom  there 
is  record: — Wehha;  Wuffa;  Raedwald,  son  of  Tytili  and  grand- 
son of  Wuffa  (reigning  617);  Eorpwald,  son  of  Raedwald  (d.  627 
or  628);  Sigeberht,  brother  of  Eorpwald;  Ecgric,  brother  of 
Sigeberht  (both  slain  before  644) ;  Anna,  son  of  Ene  and  grandson 
of  Tytili  (d.  654);  iEthelhere,  brother  of  Anna  (d.  655);  ^Ethel- 
wald,  a  third  brother;  Aldwulf  (succ.  663,  d.  713),  son  of 
^thelric  and  grandson  of  Ene;  Elfwald,  son  of  Aldwulf  (d.  749) ; 
Hun  Beonna  and  Alberht;  ^Ethelberht  (792);  Edmund  (870). 

After  the  death  of  Ragnar  LotSbrok's  sons  East  Anglia  was 
occupied  by  the  Danish  king  Guthrum,  who  made  a  treaty 
with  Alfred  settling  their  respective  boundaries,  probably  about 
880.  Guthmm  died  in  890.  A  later  king  named  Eohric  took  up 
the  cause  of  iEthelwald,  the  son  of  iEthelred  I.,  and  was  slain  in 
the  fight  with  the  Kentish  army  at  the  Holm  in  905.  A  war 
broke  out  with  King  Edward  the  Elder  in  913;  in  921  a  king 
whose  name  is  unknown  was  killed  at  the  fall  of  Tempsford, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia  submitted  to 
Edward  the  Elder.  From  this  time,  probably.  East  Anglia  was 
governed  by  English  earls,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were 
iEthelstan,    sumamed    Half -King  (932-956)    and    his    sons. 
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iEthelwold  (956-962),  and  iEthelwine,  sumamed  Dei  amicus 

(962-992), 

See  Bede,  Hist,  Eccl.  (ed.  C.  Plummer,  Oxford.  1896),  ii.  5,  15, 
iii.  7,  8,  18-20,  22,  iv.  3,  5,  23;  Saxon  Chronicle  (ed.  Earle  and 
Plummer,  Oxford,  1899),  s.  a.  823,  818,  866.  870,  880.  885.  890,  894, 
905,  921;  Historia  Brittonum  (San-Marte,  1844),  s.  59;  H.  Sweet, 
Oldest  English  Texts,  p.  171  (London,  1885).  (F.  G.  M.  B.) 

EASTBOURNE*  a  municipal  borough  (1883)  in  the  Eastbourne 
parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  61  m.  S.S.E.  of 
London  by  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  -  Pop. 
(1891)  341969;  (1901)  43»344;  (local  census,  1909)  49*286.  It 
is  situated  3  m.  N.£.  of  Beachy  Head,  the  loftiest  headland  on  the 
English  Channel  coast.  It  once  consisted  of  three  parts — the 
village  of  East  Bourne,  a  mile  inland;  South  Bourne,  lying  back 
from  the  shore;  and  Seahouses,  facing  the  beach.  The  church 
of  St  Mary,  the  ancient  parish  church  of  East  Bourne,  is  a 
fine  transitional  Norman  building;  and  there  are  numerous 
modem  churches  and  chapels.  The  principal  buildings  and 
institutions  are  the  town  hall  and  municipal  buildings,  the 
Princess  Alice  Memorial  and  other  hospitals,  a  free  library  and, 
among  many  high-class  schools,  Eastbourne  College  for  boys, 
foimded  in  1867.  There  is  a  fine  pier  with  pavilion,  and  a  marine 
parade  nearly  3  m.  in  extent,  arranged  in  terraced  promenades. 
Devonshire  Park  of  13  acres  is  pleasantly  laid  out,  and  contains 
a  pavilion  and  a  theatre.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  principal 
landowner.  Golf  links  are  laid  out  on  the  neighbouring  downs. 
A  Roman  villa  was  formerly  seen  close  to  the  shore,  but  it  is 
not  now  visible.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  8  aldermen 
and  24  coimdllors.  In  19 10  the  corporation  promoted  a  bill  in 
parliament  to  add  the  Hampden  Park  district  in  the  parish  of 
Willingdon  to  the  borough  and  to  make  Eastbourne,  with  this 
extension,  a  county  borough. 

EAST  CHICAGO,  a  city  of  Lake  county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  about  19  m.  S.E.  of  the  business  centre  of  Chicago. 
Pop.  (1890)  1255;  (1900)3411  (1331  foreign-bom);  (1910)  19,098. 
It  is  served  by  several  railways,  including  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
Wabash,  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  (whose  shops  are  here), 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Indiana  & 
Southem,  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  railways.  East  Chicago 
covers  an  area  whose  greatest  dimensions  are  4  by  3^  m.  That 
part  of  the  city  along  the  lake,  known  as  Indiana  Harbor,  dates 
from  1 901  and  has  grown  very  rapidly  because  of  its  position  at 
the  southernmost  part  of  the  Calumet  District,  and  because  of  the 
meeting  here  of  railway  and  lake  commerce.  A  good  harbour 
has  been  constructed,  a  new  ship  canal  connecting  the  harbour 
with  the  Calumet  river.  East  Chicago  is  industrially  virtually 
a  part  of  ''  Greater  ''  Chicago;  among  its  manufactures  are  iron 
and  steel,  cement,  lumber,  boilers,  hay  presses,  chains,  chemicals 
and  foundry  products.  East  Chicago  was  chartered  as  a  city  in 
1893. 

EASTER,  the  annual  festival  observed  throughout  Christen- 
dom in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  name  Easter  (Ger.  Ostern),  like  the  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  is  a  survival  from  the  old  Teutonic  mythology. 
According  to  Bede  (De  Temp,  Rat,  c.  xv.)  it  is  derived  from 
Eostre,  or  Ostdra,  the  Anglo-Saxon  goddess  of  spring,  to  whom 
the  month  answering  to  our  April,  and  called  Eostur-monatky 
was  dedicated.  This  month,  Bede  says,  was  the  same  as  the 
mensis  paschaUs,  "  when  the  old  festival  was  observed  with  the 
gladness  of  a  new  solemnity.'' 

The  name  of  the  festival  in  other  languages  (as  Fr.  pdques; 
Hal,  pasqua-j  Span,  pascua;  Dan.  paaske;  Dutch  paasch;  Welsh 
pasg)  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  pascha  and  the  Gr.  irA<rxa. 
These  in  turn  come  from  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaean  fomi  nnpe 
pascha\  of  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Passover  festival  npp 
pesack,  from  nps  "  he  passed  over,"  in  memory  of  the  great 
deliverance,  when  the  destro3dng  angel  "  passed  over  the  houses, 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians  " 
(Exod.  xii.  27). 

An  erroneous  derivation  of  the  word  pascha  from  the  Greek 
irdo'X€«',  "  to  suffer,"  thus  connected  with  the  sufferings  or 
passion  of  the  Lord,  is  given  by  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
as  Irenaeus,  Tertullian  and  others,  who  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 


St  Augustine  (In  Joann,  Tract,  55)  notices  this  false  et3rmology, 
shows  how  similarity  of  sound  had  led  to  it,  and  gives  the 
correct  derivation. 

There  is  no  indication  of  the  observance  of  the  Easter  festival 
in  the  New  Testament,  or  in  the  writings  of  the  apostolic  Fathers. 
The  sanctity  of  special  times  was  an  idea  absent  from  the  minds 
of  the  first  Christians.  ''  The  whole  of  time  is  a  festival  unto 
Christians  because  of  the  excellency  of  the  good  things  which 
have  been  given  "  is  the  comment  of  St  Chrysostom  on  i  Cor.  v.  7, 
which  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  an  apostolic 
observance  of  Easter.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  Socrates 
{Hist.  Eccl.  V.  22)  states,  with  perfect  tmth,  that  neither  the 
Lord  nor  his  apostles  enjoined  the  keeping  of  this  or  any  other 
festival.  He  says:  ''  The  apostles  had  no  thought  of  appointing 
festival  days,  but  of  promoting  a  life  of  blamelessness  and 
piety  ";  and  he  attributes  the  observance  of  Easter  by  the 
church  to  the  perpetuation  of  an  old  usage, ''  just  as  many  other 
customs  have  been  established." 

This  is  doubtless  the  true  statement  of  the  case.  The  first 
Christians  continued  to  observe  the  Jewish  festivals,  though  in  a 
new  spirit,  as  commemorations  of  events  which  those  festivals 
had  foreshadowed.  Thus  the  Passover,  with  a  new  conception 
added  to  it  of  Christ  as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  first 
fruits  from  the  dead,  continued  to  be  observed,  and  became  the 
Christian  Easter. 

Although  the  observance  of  Easter  was  at  a  very  early  period 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  church,  a  serious  difference  as  to 
the  day  for  its  observance  soon  arose  between  the  Christians 
of  Jewish  and  those  of  Gentile  descent,  which  led  to  a  long  and 
bitter  controversy.  The  point  at  issue  was  when  the  Paschal 
fast  was  to  be  reckoned  as  ending.  With  the  Jewish  Christians, 
whose  leading  thought  was  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  the  fast  ended  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  at  evening,  and  the  Easter  festival 
immediately  followed,  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the  week. 
The  Gentile  Christians,  on  the  other  hand,  unfettered  by  Jewish 
traditions,  identified  the  first  day  of  the  week  with  the  Resurrec- 
tion, and  kept  the  preceding  Friday  as  the  commemoration  of  the 
crucifixion,  irrespective  of  the  day  of  the  month.  With  the  one 
the  observance  of  the  day  of  the  month,  with  the  other  the 
observance  of  the  day  of  the  week,  was  the  guiding  principle. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Western  churches  kept  Easter  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  while  the  Eastern  churches  followed  the 
Jewish  rule,  and  kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  day.  St  Polycarp, 
the  disciple  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  and  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
visited  Rome  in  159  to  confer  with  Anicetus,  the  bishop  of  that 
see,  on  the  subject;  and  urged  the  tradition,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  apostle,  of  observing  the  fourteenth  day. 
Anicetus,  however,  declined  to  admit  the  Jewish  custom  in  the 
churches  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  readily  communicated  with 
Polycarp  and  those  who  followed  it.  About  forty  years  later 
(197)  the  question  was  discussed  in  a  very  different  spirit  between 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  Polycrates,  metropohtan  of  pro- 
consular Asia.  That  province  was  the  only  portion  of  Christendom 
which  still  adhered  to  the  Jewish  usage,  and  Victor  demanded 
that  all  shoidd  adopt  the  usage  prevailing  at  Rome.  This 
Polycrates  firmly  refused  to  agree  to,  and  urged  many  weighty 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  whereupon  Victor  proceeded  to  ex- 
communicate Polycrates  and  the  Christians  who  continued  the 
Eastern  usage.  He  was,  however,  restrained  from  actually 
proceeding  to  enforce  the  decree  of  excommunication,  owing  to 
the  remonstrance  of  Irenaeus  and  the  bishops  of  Gaul.  Peace  was 
thus  maintained,  and  the  Asiatic  churches  retained  their  usage 
unmolested  (Euseb.  H.E,  v.  23-25).  We  find  the  Jewish  usage 
from  time  to  time  reasserting  itself  after  this,  but  it  never 
prevailed  to  any  large  extent. 

A  final  settlement  of  the  dispute  was  one  among  the  other 
reasons  which  led  Constantine  to  summon  the  council  of  Nicaea 
in  325.  At  that  time  the  Syrians  and  Antiochenes  were  the 
solitary  champions  of  the  observance  of  the  fourteenth  day. 
The  decision  of  the  council  was  unanimous  that  Easter  was  to  be 
kept  on  Sunday,  and  on  the  same  Sunday  throughout  the  world, 
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and  "  that  none  should  hereafter  follow  the  blindness  of  the 
Jews  "  (Socrates,  H.E,  i.  9).  The  correct  date  of  the  Easter 
festival  was  to  be  calculated  at  Alexandria,  the  home  of  astro- 
nomical science,  and  the  bishop  of  that  see  was  to  announce  it 
yearly  to  the  churches  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  also  to  the 
occupant  of  the  Roman  see,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Western  churches.  The  few  who  afterwards  separated 
themselves  from  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  continued  to  keep 
the  fourteenth  day,  were  named  Quartodecimaniy  and  the  dispute 
itself  is  known  as  the  QuarUhdedtnan  controversy.  Although 
measures  had  thus  been  taken  to  secure  uniformity  of  observance, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  a  controversy  which  had  endangered 
Christian  unity,  a  new  difficulty  had  to  be  encountered  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  authoritative  rule  by  which  the  paschal 
moon  was  to  be  ascertained.  The  subject  is  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  one  (see  also  Calendar).  Briefly,  it  may  be  explained 
here  that  Elaster  day  is  the  first  Sunday  after  the  full  moon 
following  the  vernal  equinox.  This,  of  course,  varies  in  different 
longitudes,  while  a  further  difficulty  ocairred  in  the  attempt  to 
fix  the  correct  time  of  Easter  by  means  of  cycles  of  years,  when 
the  changes  of  the  sun  and  moon  more  or  less  exactly  repeat 
themselves.  At  first  an  eight  years'  cycle  was  adopted,  but  it 
was  found  to  be  faulty,  then  the  Jewish  cycle  of  84  years  was 
used,  and  remained  in  force  at  Rome  till  the  year  457,  when  a 
more  accurate  calculation  of  a  cycle  of  532  years,  invented  by 
Victorius  of  Acquitaine,  took  its  place.  Ultimately  a  cycle  of 
19  years  was  accepted,  and  it  is  the  use  of  this  cycle  which  makes 
the  Golden  Number  and  Sunday  Letter,  explained  in  the  preface 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  necessary.  Owing  to  this  lack 
of  decision  as  to  the  accurate  finding  of  Easter,  St  Augustine 
tells  us  (EpisL  23)  that  in  the  year  387  the  churches  of  Gaul  kept 
Easter  on  the  21st  of  March,  those  of  Italy  on  the  i8th  of  April, 
and  those  of  Eg3^t  on  the  25th  of  April;  and  it  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Leo  the  Great  {EpisL  64,  ad  Marcian.)  that  in  455  there 
was  a  difference  of  eight  days  between  the  Roman  and  the 
Alexandrine  Easter.  Gregory  of  Tours  relates  that  in  57  7  '*  there 
was  a  doubt  about  Easter.  In  Gaul  we  with  many  other  cities 
kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth  calends  of  May,  others,  as  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  twelfth  calends  of  April." 

The  ancient  British  and  Celtic  churches  followed  the  cycle  of 
84  years  which  they  had  originally  received  from  Rome,  and 
their  stubborn  refusal  to  abandon  it  caused  much  bitter  con- 
troversy in  the  8th  century  between  their  representatives  and 
St  Augustine  of  Canterbury  and  the  Latin  missionaries.  These 
latter  unfairly  attempted  to  fix  the  stigma  of  the  Quartodedman 
observance  on  the  British  and  Celtic  churches,  and  they  are  even 
now  sometimes  ignorantly  spoken  of  as  having  followed  the 
Asiatic  practice  as  to  Easter.  This,  however,  is  quite  erroneous. 
The  British  and  Celtic  churches  always  kept  Easter  according 
to  the  Nicene  decree  on  a  Sunday.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  Roman  Church,  at  this  period,  was  that  they  still 
followed  the  84  years'  cycle  in  computing  Easter,  which  had 
been  abandoned  at  Rome  for  the  more  accurate  cycle  of  532  years. 
This  difference  of  calculation  led  to  Easter  being  observed  on 
different  Sundays,  in  certain  years,  in  England,  by  the  adherents 
of  the  two  churches.  Thus  Bede  records  that  in  a  certain  year 
(which  must  have  been  645,  647,  648  or  651)  Queen  Eanfieda, 
who  had  received  her  instruction  from  a  Kentish  priest  of  the 
Roman  obedience,  was  fasting  and  keeping  Palm  Sunday,  while 
her  husband,  Oswy,  king  of  Northimibria,  following  the  rule  of 
the  British  church,  was  celebrating  the  Easter  festival.  This 
diversity  of  usage  was  ended,  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria  was  concerned,  by  the  coimdl  of  Streaneshalch,  or  Whitby, 
in  654.  To  Archbishop  Theodore  is  usually  ascribed  the  credit 
of  ending  the  difference  in  the  rest  of  England  in  669. 

The  Gregorian  correction  of  the  calendar  in  1582  has  once  more 
led  to  different  days  being  observed.  So  far  as  Western  Christen- 
dom is  concerned  the  corrected  calendar  is  now  universally 
accepted,  and  Easter  is  kept  on  the  same  day,  but  it  was  not  until 
1752  that  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar  was  adopted 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Jealousy  of  everything  emanating 
from  Rome  still  keeps  the  Eastern  churches  from  correcting  the 


calendar  according  to  the  Gregorian  reformation,  and  thus  their 
Easter  usually  falls  before,  or  after,  that  of  the  Western  churches, 
and  only  very  rarely,  as  was  the  case  in  1865,  do  the  two  coincide. 

Easter,  as  commemorating  the  central  fact  of  the  Christian 
religion,  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  chief  festival  of  the 
Christian  year,  and  according  to  a  regulation  of  Constantine  it 
was  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  year.  This  reckoning  of  the  year 
as  beginning  at  Easter  lingered  in  France  till  1565,  when,  by 
an  ordinance  of  Charles  IX.,  the  ist  of  January  finally  took 
its  place. 

Four  different  periods  may  be  mentioned  as  connected  with 
the  observance  of  Easter,  viz.  (i)  the  preparatory  fast  of  the 
forty  days  of  Lent;  (2)  the  fifteen  days,  beginning  with  the 
Sunday  before  and  ending  with  the  Sunday  after  Easter,  during 
which  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week  and  the  services  of  the 
Octave  of  Easter  were  observed;  this  period,  called  by  the 
French  the  Quinzaine  de  Pdques,  was  specially  observed  in  that 
country;  (3)  the  Octave  of  Easter,  during  which  the  newly- 
baptized  wore  their  white  garments,  which  they  laid  aside  on 
the  Sunday  after  Easter,  known  as  Dominica  in  alhis  depositis 
from  this  custom;  another  name  for  this  Sunday  was  Pascha 
dausum,  or  the  close  of  Easter,  and  from  a  clipping  of  the  word 
*'  close  "  the  EngUsh  name  of  ''  Low  "  Sunday  is  believed  to  be 
derived;  (4)  Eastertide  proper,  or  the  paschal  season  beginning 
at  Easter  and  lasting  till  Whit  Sunday,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  the  festival  character  of  the  Easter  season  was  maintained 
in  the  services  of  the  chtm:h. 

Many  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  growing  up  from  early  times, 
clustered  round  the  celebration  of  the  Easter  festival.  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  these  was  the  use  of  the  paschal  candle. 
This  was  a  candle  of  very  large  dimensions,  set  in  a  candlestick 
big  enough  to  hold  it,  which  was  usually  placed  on  the  north 
side,  just  below  the  first  ascent  to  the  high  altar.  It  was  kept 
alight  during  each  service  till  Whitsuntide.  The  Paschal,  as  it. 
was  called  at  Durham  cathedral,  was  one  of  the  chief  sights  of 
that  church  before  the  Reformation.  It  was  an  elaborate  con* 
struction  of  polished  brass,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,, 
seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  altar-step,  long 
branches  stretching  out  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  bearing 
smaller  candles.  The  central  stem  of  the  candlestick  was  about 
38  ftT  high,  and  bore  the  paschal  candle  proper,  and  together 
they  reached  a  combined  height  of  about  70  ft.,  the  candle  being 
lighted  from  an  opening  above.  Other  paschal  candles  seem  to 
have  been  of  scarcely  less  size.  At  Lincoln,  c.  1300,  the  candle 
was  to  weigh  three  stones  of  wax;  at  Salisbury  in  1517  it  was 
to  be  36  ft.  long;  and  at  Westminster  in  1558  it  weighed  no  less 
than  3  cwt.  of  wax.  After  Whitsuntide  what  remained  was  made 
into  smaller  candles  for  the  funerals  of  the  poor.  In  the  ancient 
churches  at  Rome  the  paschal  candlesticks  were  fixtures,  but 
elsewhere  they  were  \isually  movable,  and  were  brought  into  the 
church  and  set  up  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  At  Winchester 
the  paschal  candlestick  was  of  silver,  and  was  the  gift  of  Canute. 
Others  of  more  or  less  importance  are  recorded  as  having  been 
at  Canterbury,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Hereford  and  York.  The 
burning  of  the  paschal  candle  still  forms  part  of  the  Easter  cere- 
monial of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (see  Lights,  Ceremonial). 

The  liturgical  colour  for  Easter  was  everywhere  white,  as  the 
sign  of  joy,  light  and  purity,  and  the  churches  and  altars  were 
adorned  with  the  best  ornaments  that  each  possessed.  Flowers 
and  shrubs  no  doubt  in  early  times  were  also  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  what  evidence  there  is  goes  against  the  medieval 
use  of  such  decorations,  which  are  so  popular  at  the  presei\t  day. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  on  the  wide  subject 

of  the  popidar  observances,  such  as  the  giving  and  sending  of 

Pasch  or  Easter  eggs  as  presents.     For  such  the  reader  may  con- 

s\ilt  Brand's  Popidar  Antiquities^  Hone's  Every-Day  Book,  and 

Chambers's  Book  of  Days, 

Authorities. — Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church; 
Bede,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England;  Procter  and  Frere,  A  New 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  rLondon,  1901);  Surtees 
Society,  Kites  of  Durham,  ed.  J.  T.  Fowler  (1903);  De  Morgan, 
Companion  to  the  Almanac  (1845);   De  Moleon,  Voyages^litur^ques 
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EASTER  ISLAND  (Rapanui,  ue.  Great  Rapa)^  an  island  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  belonging  to  Chile 
(since  1888),  in  27**  8'  S.  and  109**  28'  W.,  1400  m.  E.  of  Pitcaim, 
and  2000  m.  from  the  South  American  coast.  It  is  roughly 
triangular  in  shape,  with  its  hypotenuse  12  m.  long  running 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  its  three  angles  marked  by 
three  volcanic  peaks,  of  which  the  north-eastern  reaches  1768  ft. 
of  altitude.  The  area  of  the  island  is  45  sq.  m.  The  coast  has 
no  good  natural  harbour,  and  landing  is  difficult.  There  is  no  lack 
of  fertile  soil,  and  the  climate  is  moist  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
absence  of  nmning  water.  Formerly  the  island  appears  to  have 
been  wooded,  but  it  now  presents  only  a  few  bushes  (Edwardsia, 
BraussoneUay  &c.),  ferns,  grasses,  sedges,  &c.  The  natives  grow 
bananas  in  the  shelter  of  artificial  pits,  also  sugar-canes  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  keep  a  few  goats  and  a  large  stock  of  domestic 
fowls,  and  a  Tahitian  commercial  house  breeds  cattle  and  sheep 
on  the  island. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Rapanui  was  discovered  by  Davis  in 
1686,  though  it  is  sometimes  marked  Davis  Island  on  maps. 
Admiral  Roggeveen  reached  it  on  Easter  day  1722;  in  1774 
Captain  Cook  discovered  it  anew  and  called  it  Teapi  or  Waihu. 
It  was  subsequently  visited  by  La  P^rouse  (1776),  Kotzebue 
(18 1 6),  &c.  At  the  time  of  Roggeveen's  discovery  the  island 
probably  contained  from  2000  to  3000  inhabitants  of  Pol3rnesian 
race,  who,  according  to  their  own  tradition,  came  from  Rapa  Iti 
(Little  Rapa)  or  Oparo,  one  of  the  Tubuai  or  Austral  group. 
In  1863  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  kidnapped 
by  the  Peruvians  and  transported  to  work  at  the  guano  diggings 
on  the  Chincha  Islands.  The  next  year  a  Jesuit  mission  from 
Tahiti  reached  the  island  and  succeeded  in  the  task  of  civilization. 
The  natives,  who  number  scarcely  one  hundred,  are  all  Christians. 

Easter  Island  is  famous  for  its  wondeiiul  archaeological 
remains.  Here  are  found  immense  platforms  built  of  large  cut 
stones  fitted  together  without  cement.  They  are  generally  built 
upon  headlands,  and  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea.  The  walls 
on  the  seaside  are,  in  some  of  the  platforms,  nearly  30  ft.  high 
and  from  200  to  300  ft.  long,  by  about  30  ft.  wide.  Some  of  the 
squared  stones  are  as  much  as  6  ft.  long.  On  the  land  side  of  the 
platf(Nrms  there  is  a  broad  terrace  with  large  stone  pedestals  upon 
which  once  stood  colossal  stone  images  carved  somewhat  into 
the  shape  of  the  human  trunk.  On  some  of  the  platforms  there 
are  upwards  of  a  dozen  images,  now  thrown  from  their  pedestals 
and  lying  in  all  directions.  Their  usual  height  is  from  14  to  16  f t. , 
but  the  largest  are  37  ft.,  while  some  are  only  about  4  ft.  They 
are  formed  from  a  grey  trach3rtic  lava  found  at  the  east  end 
of  the  island.  The  top  of  the  heads  of  the  images  is  cut  flat  to 
receive  round  crowns  made  of  a  reddish  vesicular  tuff  found  at 
a  crater  about  8  m.  distant  from  the  quarry  where  the  images 
were  cut.  A  number  of  these  crowns  still  lie  at  the  crater 
apparently  ready  for  removal,  some  of  the  largest  being  over  10  ft. 
in  diameter.  In  the  atlas  illustrating  the  voyage  of  La  P^rouse 
a  plan  of  the  island  is  given,  with  the  position  of  several  of  the 
platforms.  Two  of  the  images  are  also  represented  in  a  plate. 
One  statue,  8  ft.  in  height  and  weighing  4  tons,  was  brought  to 
England,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  one  part  of  the 
island  are  the  remains  of  stone  houses  nearly  100  ft.  long  by 
about  20  ft.  wide.  These  are  built  in  courses  of  large  flat  stones 
fitted  together  without  cement,  the  walls  being  about  5  ft. 
thick  and  over  5  ft.  high.  They  are  lined  on  the  inside  with 
upright  slabs,  on  which  are  painted  geometrical  figures  and 
representations  of  animals.  The  roofs  are  formed  by  placing 
slabs  so  that  each  course  overlaps  the  lower  one  until  the  opening 
becomes  about  5  ft.  wide,  when  it  is  covered  with  fiat  slabs 
reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  lava  rocks  near  the 
houses  are  carved  into  the  resemblance  of  various  animals  and 
human  faces,  forming,  probably,  a  kind  of  picture  writing. 
Wooden  tablets  covered  with  various  signs  and  figures  have  also 
been  found.  The  only  ancient  implement  discovered  on  the 
island  is  a  kind  of  stone  chisel,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  such 
large  and  numerous  works  could  have  been  executed  with  such 
a  tool.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Easter  Island  know  nothing 
of  the  construction  of  these  remarkable  works;  and  the  entire 


subject  of  their  existence  in  this  small  and  remote  island  is  a 
mystery. 

EASTERN  BENGAL  AND  ASSAM,  a  province  of  British  India, 
which  was  constituted  out  of  Assam  and  the  eastern  portion  of 
Bengal  on  the  i6th  of  October  1905.  Area  111,569  sq.  m.;  pop. 
(1901)  30,961,459.  It  is  situated  between  20**  45'  and  28®  17'  N., 
and  between  87**  48'  and  97°  5'  E.  The  province,  as  thus  re- 
constituted, consists  of  the  Bengal  districts  of  Dacca,  Mymen- 
singh,  Faridpur,  Backergunje,  Tippera,  Noakhali,  Chittagong, 
Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  Rajshahi,  Dinajpur,  Jalpaiguri,  Rang- 
pur,  Bogra,  Pabna,  Malda,  and  the  native  states  of  Kuch  Behar 
and  Hill  Tippera;  and  the  whole  of  the  former  area  of  Assam 
consisting  of  the  districts  of  Goalpara,  Kamrup,  Darrang, 
Nowgong,  Sibsagar,  Lakhimpur,  Sylhet,  Cachar,  Garo  Hills, 
Khasi  and  Jaintia  Hills,  Naga  Hills  and  Lushai  Hills.  It  is 
boimded  on  the  N.  by  Bhutan,  on  the  W.  by  Burma,  on  the  S.  by 
Burma  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  E.  by  Bengal.  The 
Une  of  demarcation  between  Bengal  and  the  new  province  begins 
at  the  frontier  of  Bhutan,  east  of  Darjeeling,  runs  south-west  to 
Sahibganj  on  the  Ganges  and  thence  follows  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  down  to  the  deltaic  branch,  called  the  Haringhata, 
which  leaves  the  main  stream  above  Goalanda,  and  the  course  of 
the  latter,  which  runs  south  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  capital 
of  the  province  is  Dacca,  and  its  chief  port  is  Chittagong. 

The  Bengal  districts  which  were  transferred  to  Eastern  Bengal 
and  Assam  comprised  northern  and  eastern  Bengal,  the  most 
prosperous  and  least  overcrowded  portion  of  Bengal.  The  land 
there  is  less  densely  populated,  wages  are  higher  and  food 
cheaper,  and  the  rainfall  more  copious  and  more  regular,  while 
the  staple  crops  of  jute,  tobacco  and  rice  command  a  higher  price 
relative  to  the  rent  of  the  land  than  in  Behar  or  other  parts  of 
Bengal.  The  population  are  largely  Mahommedans  and  of  a  more 
virile  stock  than  the  Bengali  proper.  Northern  Bengal  corre- 
sponds almost  exactly  with  the  Rajshahi  division  and  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  rivers.  It 
contains  much  high  land  of  a  stiff  red  clay,  with  an  undulat- 
ing surface  covered  for  the  most  part  with  scrub  jungle.  The 
inhabitants  are  Indo-Chinese,  not  Indo-Aiyans  as  in  Bengal 
proper,  and  are  Mahommedan  by  religion  instead  of  Hindu. 
Eastern  Bengal  consists  of  the  Dacca  and  Chittagong  divisions 
which  are  mainly  Bengali  in  race  and  Hindu  in  religion.  For  the 
Assamese  districts  see  Assam.  The  province  as  a  whole  contains 
18,036,688  Mahommedans  and  12,036,538  Hindus.  In  language 
27,272,895  of  the  inhabitants  speak  Bengali,  1,349,784  speak 
Assamese,  and  the  remainder  Hindi  and  various  hill  dialects, 
Manipuri,  Bodo,  Khasl  and  Garo.  The  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  assisted  by  a  legislative  council 
of  fifteen  members.  Under  him  are  five  commissioners,  and 
financial  matters  are  regulated  by  a  board  of  revenue  consisting 
of  two  members. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  province  arose  out  of  the  fact  that 
Bengal  had  grown  too  imwieldy  for  the  administration  of  a  single 
lieutenant-governor.  In  1868  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  drew 
attention  to  the  greatly  augmented  demands  that  the  outlying 
portions  of  Bengal  made  on  the  time  and  labour  of  the  govern- 
ment. At  that  time  the  popidation  of  the  province  was  between 
40  and  50  millions,  and  the  question  was  left  in  abeyance  tmtil 
1903,  when  the  population  had  risen  to  78^  millions.  In  the 
meantime  the  importance  of  rendering  Assam  a  self-contained 
and  independent  administration  with  a  service  of  its  own,  and 
of  providing  for  its  future  commercial  expansion,  had  arisen. 
These  two  considerations  led  Lord  Curzon  to  propose  that  Bengal 
shoidd  be  lopped  of  territory  both  on  its  eastern  and  western 
borders,  and  that  all  the  districts  east  of  the  Brahmaputra  should 
be  constituted  into  a  separate  province.  This  proposal  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Hindus  of  Bengal  on  the  ground  that  it 
wo\ild  destroy  the  unity  of  the  Bengali  race;  and  their  agitation 
was  associated  with  the  Swadeshi  (own  country)  movement  for 
the  boycott  of  British  goods. 

After  the  constitution  of  the  province  in  October  1905,  the 
agitation  in  Eastern  Bengal  increased.  Public  meetings  of  pro- 
test were  held,  vernacular  broadsheets  containing  scandalous 
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attacks  on  the  British  authorities  were  circulated,  schoolboys 
and  others  were  organized  and  drilled  as  so-called  "  national 
volunteers,"  and  employed  as  pickets  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
British  goods.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Sir  J.  Bamp- 
fylde  Fuller  entered  on  his  office  as  first  lieutenant-governor  of 
Eastern  Bengal  in  January  1906.  His  reception  was  ominous. 
Representative  bodies  that  were  dominated  by  Hindus  refused 
to  vote  the  usual  addresses  of  welcome,  and  non-official  Hindus 
abstainedf  rom  paying  the  customary  calls.  There  were,  however, 
no  further  overt  signs  of  objection  to  the  lieutenant-governor 
personally,  and  after  a  month  or  two — in  spite  of,  or  perhaps 
because  of,  his  e£Forts  to  restrain  sedition  and  to  keep  discipline 
in  the  schools — there  was  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Hindu  opinion.  At  Dacca,  in  July,  for  instance,  the  reception  at 
Government  House  was  attended  by  large  numbers  of  Bengali 
gentlemen,  who  assured  the  lieutenant-governor  that  "  the 
trouble  was  nearly  ended."  The  agitation  was,  in  fact,  largely 
artificial,  the  work  of  Calcutta  lawyers,  journalists  and 
schoolmasters;  the  mass  of  the  people,  naturally  law-abiding, 
was  unmoved  by  it  so  long  as  the  government  showed  a  firm 
hand;  while  the  Mussulmans,  who  formed  a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole,  saw  in  the  maintenance  of  the  partition  and  of  the 
prestige  of  the  British  government  the  guarantees  of  their  own 
security. 

All  seemed  to  be  going  well  when  an  unfortunate  difference  of 
opinion  occurred  between  the  lieutenant-governor  and  the 
central  government,  resulting  in  the  resignation  of  Sir  Bamp- 
fylde  Fuller  (August  1906)  and  in  ulterior  consequences  destined 
to  be  of  far-reaching  import.  The  facts  are  briefly  as  follows. 
Acting  on  a  report  of  Dr  P.  Chatter ji,  inspector  of  schools,  dated 
January  2, 1906,  the  lieutenant-governor,  on  the  loth  of  February, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  registrar  of  Calcutta  University  recom- 
mending that  the  privilege  of  affiliation  to  the  university  should 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Banwarilal  and  Victoria  high  schools  at 
Sirajganj  in  Pabna,  as  a  punishment  for  the  seditious  conduct 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Apart  from  numerous  cases  of 
illegal  interference  with  trade  and  of  disorder  in  the  streets 
reported  against  the  students,  two  specific  outrages  of  a  serious 
character  were  instanced  as  having  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
November:  the  raiding  of  a  cart  laden  with  English  cloth 
belonging  to  Marwari  traders,  and  a  cowardly  assault  by  some 
40  or  50  lads  on  the  English  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal. 
These  outrages  "  were  not  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  or  sudden 
excitement,  but  were  the  outcome  of  a  regularly  organized 
scheme,  set  on  foot  and  guided  by  the  masters  of  these  schools, 
for  emplo3dng  the  students  in  enforcing  a  boycott. "  All  attempts 
to  discover  and  punish  the  ofifenders  had  been  frustrated  by  the 
refusal  of  the  school  authorities  to  take  action,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  lieutenant-governor  the  only  course  open  was  to  apply  the 
remedy  suggested  in  the  circular  letter  addressed  to  magistrates 
andcoUectOTS  (October  10, 1905)  by  Mr  R.  W.  Carlyle,  the  officiat- 
ing chief  secretary  to  the  government  of  Bengal,  directing  them, 
in  the  event  of  students  taking  any  part  in  political  agitation, 
boycotting  and  the  like,  to  inform  the  heads  of  schools  or  colleges 
concerned  that,  unless  they  prevented  such  action  being  taken 
by  the  boys  attending  their  institutions,  their  grant-in-aid  and  the 
privilege  of  competing  for  scholarships  and  of  receiving  scholar- 
ship-holders would  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  university  woidd 
be  asked  to  disaffiliate  their  institutions. 

The  reply,  dated  July  5th,  from  the  secretary  in  the  home 
department  of  the  government  of  India,  was — to  use  Sir 
Bampfylde's  own  later  expression — to  throw  him  over.  It  was 
likely  that  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  syndicate  of  the  uni- 
versity would  arise  as  to  the  degree  of  culpability  that  attached 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  schools;  in  the  event  of  the  syndicate 
taking  any  **  punitive  action,"  the  matter  was  certain  to  be  raised 
in  the  senate,  and  would  lead  to  an  acrimonious  public  discussion, 
in  which  the  partition  of  Bengal  and  the  administration  of  the 
new  province  would  be  violently  attacked;  and  in  the  actual 
state  of  public  opinion  in  Bengal  it  seemed  to  the  government  of 
India  highly  inexpedient  that  such  a  debate  should  take  place. 
"  Collective  punishment,"  too,  "  would  be  liable  to  be  mis- 


construed in  England,"  and  the  government  preferred  to  rely 
on  the  gradual  effect  of  the  new  university  regulations,  which 
aimed  **  at  discouraging  the  participation  of  students  in  political 
movements  by  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  masters  and  the 
managing  conmiittees  of  schools  for  maintaining  discipline." 

On  receipt  of  this  communication  Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller  at 
once  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  viceroy  (July  15).  He 
pointed  out  that  to  withdraw  from  the  position  taken  up  would 
be  '*  concession,  not  in  the  interests  of  education,  but  to  those 
people  in  Calcutta  who  have  been  striving  to  render  my  govern- 
ment impossible,  in  order  to  discredit  the  partition";  that 
previous  concessions  had  had  merely  provocative  effects,  and 
that  were  he  to  give  way  in  this  matter  his  authority  would  be  so 
weakened  that  he  woiild  be  unable  to  maintain  order  in  the 
country.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  after  some  days  of  deliberation, 
the  viceroy  telegraphed  saying  that  he  was  '^  imable  to  reconsider 
the  orders  sent,"  and  accepting  Sir  Bampfylde's  resignation. 
By  the  Anglo-Indian  press  the  news  was  received  with  something 
like  consternation,  the  Times  of  India  describing  the  resignation 
as  one  of  the  gravest  blunders  ever  committed  in  the  history  of 
British  rule  in  India,  and  as  a  direct  incentive  to  the  forces  of 
disquiet,  disturbance  and  unrest.  Equally  emphatic  was  the 
verdict  of  the  Mussulman  community  forming  two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Eastern  Bengal.  On  the  7th  of  August,  the  day  of 
Sir  Bampfylde  Fuller's  departure  from  Dacca,  a  mass-meeting 
of  30,000  Mahommedans  was  held,  which  placed  on  record  their 
disapproval  of  a  system  of  government  ''  which  maintains  no 
continuity  of  policy,"  and  expressed  its  feeling  that  the  lowering 
of  British  prestige  must  **  alienate  the  sympathy  of  a  numerically 
important  and  loyal  section  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  ";  and 
many  meetings  of  Mussulmans  subsequently  passed  resolutions 
to  the  same  general  effect.  The  Akhhar^Islam,  the  organ  of 
Bombay  Mussulman  opinion,  deplored  the  ''  unwise  step " 
taken  by  the  government,  and  ascribed  it  to  Lord  Minto's  fear 
of  the  Babu  press,  a  display  of  weakness  of  which  the  Babus 
would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage. 

This  latter  prophecy  was  not  slow  in  fulfilling  itself.  So  early 
as  the  8th  of  Augiist  Calcutta  was  the  scene  of  several  large 
demonstrations  at  which  the  Swadeshi  vow  was  renewed,  and 
at  which  resolutions  were  passed  declining  to  accept  the  partition 
as  a  settled  fact,  and  resolving  on  the  continuance  of  the  agitation. 
The  tone  of  the  Babu  press  was  openly  exultant:  **  We  have 
read  the  familiar  story  of  the  Russian  traveller  and  the  wolves," 
said  a  leading  Indian  newspaper  in  Calcutta.  '^  The  British 
government  follows  a  sinular  policy.  First  the  little  babies 
were  offered  up  in  the  shape  of  the  Bande  Maiaram  circular 
and  the  Carlyle  circular.  Now  a  bigger  boy  has  gone  in  the 
person  of  our  own  Joseph.  Courage,  therefore,  O  wolves! 
Press  on  and  the  horse  will  soon  be  yours  to  devour!  Afterwards 
the  traveller  himself  will  alone  be  left."  *  The  task  before  the 
new  lieutenant-governor  of  Eastern  Bengal,  the  Hon.  L.  Hare, 
was  obviously  no  easy  one.  The  encouragement  given  to  sedition 
by  the  weakness  of  the  government  in  this  case  was  shown  by 
later  events  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere  (see  India:  History ,  ad  fin,). 

For  the  early  history  of  the  various  portions  of  the  province  see 
Bengal  and  Assam.  '  \ 

See  Sir  James  Bourdillon,  The  Partition  of  Bengal  (Society  of  Arts, 
1905) ;  omcial  blue-books  on  The  Reconstttution  of  the  Provinces  of 
Bengal  and  Assam  (Cd.  2658  and  2746),  and  Resignation  of  Sir  7. 
Bampfylde  Fuller,  lieutenant-governor,  &c.  (Cd.  5242).  A  lone 
letter  from  Sir  J.  B.  Fuller,  headed  T accuse,  attacking  the  general 
policy  of  the  Indian  government  in  regard  to  the  seditious  propa- 
ganda, appeared  in  Tne  Times  of  June  6,  1908. 

EASTERN  QUESTION,  THE,  the  expression  used  in  diplomacy 
from  about  the  time  of  the  congress  of  Verona  (1822)  to  compre- 
hend the  international  problems  involved  in  the  decay  of  the 
Turkish  empire  and  its  supposed  impending  dissolution.  The 
essential  questions  that  are  involved  are  so  old  that  historians 
commonly  speak  of  the  "  Eastern  Question  "  in  reference  to 
events  that  happened  long  before  the  actual  phrase  was  coined. 
But,  wherever  used,  it  is  always  the  Turkish  Question,  the 

» Quoted  by  Mr  F.  S.  P.  Lely  in  The  Times  of  November  22. 1906. 
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generic  term  in  which  subsidiary  issues,  e.g.  the  Greek,  Armenian 
or  Macedonian  questions,  are  embraced.  That  a  phrase  of  so 
wide  and  loose  a  nature  should  have  been  stereotyped  in  so 
narrow  a  sense  is  simply  the  outcome  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  invented.  To  the  European  diplomatists  of  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century  the  Ottoman  empire  was  still  the 
only  East  with  which  they  were  collectively  brought  into  contact. 
The  rivalry  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  Persia  had  not 
yet  raised  the  question  of  the  Middle  East;  still  less  any 
ambitions  of  Germany  in  the  Euphrates  valley.  The  immense 
and  incalculable  problems  involved  in  the  rise  of  Japan,  the 
awakening  of  China,  and  their  relations  to  the  European  powers 
and  to  America — ^known  as  the  Far  Eastern  Question — ^are 
comparatively  but  afi^irs  of  yesterday. 

The  Eastern  Question,  though  its  roots  are  set  far  back  in 
history — ^in  the  ancient  contest  between  the  political  and  intel- 
lectual ideals  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  in  the  perennial  rivalry 
of  the  powers  for  the  control  of  the  great  trade  routes  to  the 
East — dates  in  its  modem  sense  from  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk 
Kainarji  in  1774,  which  marked  the  definitive  establishment  of 
Russia  as  a  Black  Sea  power  and  formed  the  basis  of  her  special 
claims  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
compact  between  Napoleon  and  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  at 
Tilsit  (1807)  marked  a  new  phase,  which  culminated  in  181 2  in 
the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  which  Russia  definitely  appeared 
as  the  protector  of  the  Christian  nationalities  subject  to  the 
Ottoman  sultan. 

The  attitude  of  the  various  powers  in  the  Eastern  Question 
was  now  defined.  Russia,  apart  from  her  desire  to  protect  the 
Orthodox  nationalities  subject  to  the  Ottoman  power,  aimed 
at  owning  or  controlling  the  straits  by  which  alone  she  could 
find  an  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean  beyond. 
Austria,  once  the  champion  of  Europe  against  the  Turk,  saw  in 
the  Russian  advance  on  the  Danube  a  greater  peril  than  any  to 
be  feared  from  the  moribund  Ottoman  power,  and  made  the 
maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  Turkey  a  prime  object  of  her 
pohcy.  She  was  thus  brought  into  line  with  Great  Britain, 
whose  traditional  friendship  with  Turkey  was  strengthened  by 
the  rise  of  a  new  power  whose  rapid  advance  threatened  the 
stability  of  British  rule  in  India.  But  though  Austria,  Great 
Britain  and  presently  France,  were  all  equally  interested  in 
maintaining  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  failure  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  in  181 5  to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  a  guarantee  of 
Turkey,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Sultan  from  the  Holy 
Alliance,  seemed  to  endorse  the  claim  of  Russia  to  regard 
the  Eastern  Question  as  ''  her  domestic  concern  "  in  which 
^*  Europe  "  had  no  right  to  interfere.  The  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
(182 1 )  put  this  claim  to  the  test;  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople 
(1829)  Russia  stipulated  for  their  autonomy  as  part  of  the  price 
of  peace,  but  the  powers  assembled  in  conference  at  London 
refused  to  recognize  this  settlement,  and  the  establishment 
of  Greece  as  an  independent  kingdom  (1832)  was  really  aimed 
at  the  pretensions  and  the  influence  of  Russia.  These  reached 
their  high-water  mark  in  the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi  (July  8th, 
1832).  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  the  partition  of  Turkey 
or  of  a  Russian  conquest  of  Constantinople,  but  of  the  deliberate 
degradation  by  Russia  of  the  Ottoman  empire  into  a  weak  state 
wholly  dependent  upon  herself.  The  ten  years'  crisis  (183 1-1841 ) 
evoked  by  the  revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  thus 
resolved  itself  into  a  diplomatic  struggle  between  Russia  and  the 
other  powers  to  maintainor  to  recover  influence  at  Constantinople. 
The  Russian  experiment  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
while  practically  treating  her  as  a  vassal  state,  ended  with  the 
compromise  of  1841;  and  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  reverted  to 
the  older  idea  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Europe.  The  Eastern 
Question,  however,  slumbered  until,  in  1851,  the  nmtter  of  the 
Holy  Places  was  raised  by  Napoleon  III.,  involving  the  whole 
question  of  the  influence  in  Ottoman  affairs  of  France  under 
the  capitulations  of  1740  and  of  Russia  under  the  treaty  of  1774. 
The  Crimean  War  followed  and  in  1856  the  treaty  of  Paris,  by 
which  the  powers  hoped  to  stem  the  tide  of  Russian  advance  and 
establish  the  integrity  of  a  reformed  Ottoman  state.    Turkey 


was  now  for  the  first  time  solemnly  admitted  to  the  European 
concert.  The  next  critical  phase  was  opened  in  187 1,  when 
Russia  took  advantage  of  the  collapse  of  France  to  denoimce  the 
Black  Sea  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  1856.  The  renewal  of  an 
aggressive  policy  thus  announced  to  the  world  soon  produced 
a  new  crisis  in  the  Eastern  Question,  which  had  meanwhile 
become  complicated  by  the  growth  of  Pan-Slav  ideals  in  eastern 
Europe.  In  1875  a  rising  in  Herzegovina  gave  evidence  of  a  state 
of  feeling  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  which  called  for  the  intervention 
of  Europe,  if  a  disastrous  war  were  to  be  prevented.  But  this 
intervention,  embodied  in  the  "  Andrassy  Note  "  (December  1875) 
and  the  Berlin  memorandum  (May  1876),  met  with  the  stubborn 
opposition  of  Turkey,  where  the  "  young  Turks  "  were  beginning 
to  oppose  a  Pan-Islamic  to  the  Pan-Slav  ideal.  The  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78  followed,  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  the  terms  of  which  were  modified  in  Turkey's  favour  by 
the  congress  of  Berlin  (1878),  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
later  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question.  B  etween  Russia  and  Turkey 
it  interposed,  in  effect, a  barrier  of  independent  (Rumania,  Servia) 
and  quasi-independent  (Bulgaria)  states,  erected  with  the  counsel 
and  consent  of  collective  Europe.  It  thus,  while  ostensibly 
weakening,  actually  tended  to  strengthen  the  Ottoman  power  of 
resistance. 

The  period  following  the  treaty  of  Berlin  is  coincident  with  the 
reign  of  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  II.  The  international  position  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  strengthened  by  the  able,  if  Machiavel- 
lian, statecraft  of  the  sultan;  while  the  danger  of  disruption  from 
within  was  lessened  by  the  more  effective  central  control  made 
possible  by  railways,  telegraphs,  and  the  other  mechanical  im- 
provements borrowed  from  western  civilization.  With  the 
spread  of  the  Pan-Islamic  movetnent,  moreover,  the  undefined 
authority  of  the  sultan  as  caliph  of  Islam  received  a  fresh 
importance  even  in  countries  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  while  in  countries  formerly,  or  nominally  still,  subject 
to  it,  it  caused,  and  promised  to  cause,  incalculable  trouble. 

The  Eastern  Question  thus  developed,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  19th  century,  from  that  of  the  problems  raised  by  the  impend- 
ing break-up  of  a  moribund  empire,  into  the  even  more  complex 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  an  empire  which  showed  vigorous 
evidence  of  life,  but  of  a  type  of  life  which,  though  on  aU  sides 
in  close  touch  with  modem  European  civilization,  was  incapable 
of  being  brought  into  harmony  with  it.  The  belief  in  the  im- 
minent collapse  of  the  Ottoman  dominion  was  weakened  almost 
to  extinction;  so  was  the  belief,  which  inspired  the  treaty  of 
1856,  in  the  capacity  of  Turkey  to  reform  and  develop  itself 
on  European  lines.  But  the  Ottoman  empire  remained,  the 
mistress  of  vast  undeveloped  wealth.  The  remaining  phase  of  the 
Eastern  Question,  if  we  except  the  concerted  efforts  to  impose 
good  government  on  Macedonia  in  the  interests  of  European 
peace,  or  the  side  issues  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  was  the  rivalry 
of  the  progressive  nations  for  the  right  to  exploit  this  wealth. 
In  this  rivalry  Germany,  whose  interest  in  Turkey  even  so  late 
as  the  congress  of  Berlin  had  been  wholly  subordinate,  took  a 
leading  part,  unhampered  by  the  traditional  policies  or  the 
humanitarian  considerations  by  which  the  interests  of  the  older 
powers  were  prejudiced.  The  motives  of  German  intervention 
in  the  Eastern  Question  were  ostensibly  commercial;  but  the 
Bagdad  railway  concession,  postulating  for  its  ultimate  success 
the  control  of  the  trade  route  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 
involved  political  issues  of  the  highest  moment  and  opened  up  a 
new  and  perilous  phase  of  the  question  of  the  Middle  East. 

This  was  the  p)osition  when  in  1908  an  entirely  new  situation 
was  created  by  the  Turkish  revolution.  As  the  result  of  the 
patient  and  masterly  or&;anization  of  the  "  young  Turks,"  com- 
bined with  the  universal  discontent  with  the  rule  of  the  sultan 
and  the  palace  camarilla^  the  impossible  seemed  to  be  achieved, 
and  the  heterogeneous  elements  composing  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  be  united  in  the  desire  to  establish  a  unified  state  on  the  con- 
stitutional model  of  the  West.  The  result  on  the  international 
situation  was  profound.  Great  Britain  hastened  to  re-knit  the 
bonds  of  her  ancient  friendship  with  Turkey;  the  powers, 
without  exception,  professed  their  sympathy  with  the  new  regime. 
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The  establishment  of  a  united  Turkey  on  a  constitutional  and 
nationalist  basis  was,  however,  not  slow  in  producing  a  fresh 
complication  in  the  Eastern  Question.  Sooner  or  later  the 
issue  was  sure  to  be  raised  of  the  status  of  those  countries,  still 
nominally  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  but  in  effect  independent, 
like  Bulgaria,  or  subject  to  another  state,  like  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  The  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot  by  Austria's 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  independence  of  Bulgaria,  and  of  Prince  Ferdinand's 
assumption  of  the  old  title  of  tsar  (king),  threatened  to  raise  the 
Eastern  Question  once  more  in  its  acutest  form.  The  inter- 
national concert  defined  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin  had  been  rudely 
shaken,  if  not  destroyed;  the  denunciation  by  Austria,  without 
consulting  her  co-signatories,  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  affecting 
herself  seemed  to  invalidate  all  the  rest;  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  restraining  force  of  a  united  concert  of  the  great  powers,  free 
play  seemed  likely  once  more  to  be  given  to  the  rival  ambitions 
of  the  Balkan  nationalities,  the  situation  being  complicated  by 
the  necessity  for  the  dominant  party  in  the  renovated  Turkish 
state  to  maintain  its  prestige.  During  the  anxious  months 
that  followed  the  Austrian  coup,  the  efforts  of  diplomacy  were 
directed  to  calming  the  excitement  of  Servians,  Montenegrins 
and  the  Young  Turks,  and  to  considering  a  European  conference 
in  which  the  fait  accompli  should  be  regularized  in  accordance 
with  the  accepted  canons  of  international  law.  The  long  delay 
in  announcing  the  assembly  of  the  conference  proved  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  basis  of  settlement; 
and  though  the  efforts  of  the  powers  succeeded  in  salving  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  Turks,  and  restraining  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Serbs  and  Montenegrins,  warlike  preparations  on  the  part 
of  Austria  continued  during  the  winter  of  1 908-1 909,  being 
justified  by  the  agitation  in  Servia,  Montenegro  and  the  annexed 
provinces.  It  was  not  till  April  1909  (see  Eukope:  ad  fin.) 
that  the  crisis  was  ended,  through  the  effectual  backing  given 
by  Germany  to  Austria;  and  Russia,  followed  by  England  and 

France,  gave  way  and  assented  to  what  had  been  done. 

See  Turkey:  History,  where  cross-references  to  the  articles  on 
the  various  phases  of  the  Eastern  Question  will  be  found,  together 
with  a  bibliography.  See  also  E.  Dnault,  La  Question  d' orient  depuis 
son  origine  (Pans,  1898),  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  whole  subject, 
including  the  Middle  and  Far  East.  (W.  A.  P.) 

EAST  GRINSTEAD,  a  market  town  in  the  East  Grinstead 
parliamentary  division  of  Sussex,  England,  30  m.  S.  by  E.  from 
London  by  the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)  6094.  St  Swithin's  church  contains,  among 
numerous  ancient  memorials,  one  of  the  iron  memorial  slabs 
(1507)  peculiar  to  certain  churches  of  Sussex,  and  recalling  the 
period  when  iron  was  extensively  worked  in  tlxe  district.  There 
may  be  noticed  Sackville  College  (an  almshouse  founded  in  1608), 
and  St  Margaret's  home  and  orphanage,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mason  Neale  (1818-1866),  warden  of  Sackville  College. 
Brewing  and  brick  and  tile  making  are  carried  on.  In  the 
vicinity  (near  Forest  Row  station)  is  the  golf  course  of  the  Royal 
Ashdown  Forest  Golf  Club. 

The  hundred  of  East  Grinstead  (Grenestede,  Estgrensted) 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  count  of  Mortain  in  1086,  but  no 
mention  of  a  vill  or  manor  of  East  Grinstead  is  made  in  the 
Domesday  Survey.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  hundred  was 
part  of  the  honour  of  Aquila,  then  in  the  king's  hands.  The 
honour  was  granted  by  him  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  through  whom 
it  passed  to  his  niece  Queen  Eleanor.  In  the  next  reign  the 
king's  mother  held  the  borough  of  East  Grinstead  as  parcel  of 
the  honoiu:  of  Aquila.  East  Grinstead  was  included  in  a  grant 
by  Edward  III.  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  it 
remained  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  until  James  I.  granted 
the  borough  to  Sir  George  Rivers,  through  whom  it  was  obtained 
by  the  Sackvilles,  earls  of  Dorset.  East  Grinstead  was  a  borough 
by  prescription.  In  the  i6th  century  it  was  governed  by  an 
alderman,  bailiff  and  constable.  It  returned  two  members  to 
parliament  from  1307  until  1832,  but  was  disenfranchised  by 
the  Reform  Act.  In  1285  the  king  ordered  that  his  market  at 
Grenestede  should  be  held  on  Saturday  instead  of  Sunday,  and 
in  1 51 6  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  granted  a  market  each 


week  on  Saturday  and  a  fair  every  year  on  the  eve  of  St  Andrew 
and  two  days  following.  Charles  I.  granted  the  earl  of  Dorset 
a  market  on  Thursday  instead  of  the  Saturday  market,  and  fairs 
on  the  1 6th  of  April  and  the  26th  of  September  every  year* 
Thursday  is  still  the  market-day,  and  cattle-fairs  are  now  held 
on  the  2ist  of  April  and  the  nth  of  December. 

EAST  HAM,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  southern  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Essex,  England,  contiguous  to  West  Ham, 
and  thus  forming  geographically  part  of  the  eastward  extension  of 
London.  Pop.  (1901)  96,018.  Its  modern  growth  has  been  very 
rapid,  the  population  being  in  the  main  of  the  artisan  class. 
There  are  some  chemical  and  other  factories.  The  ancient 
parish  church  of  St  Mary  Magdalen  retains  Norman  work  in  the 
chancel,  which  terminates  in  an  eastern  apse.  There  is  a  monu- 
ment for  Edmund  Neville  who  claimed  the  earldom  of  Westmor- 
land in  the  17th  century,  and  William  Stukeley,  the  antiquary, 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard.  East  Ham  was  incorporated 
in  1904,  and  among  its  municipal  undertakings  is  a  technical 
college  (1905).  The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermen 
and  18  councillors.    Area,  3320)  acres. 

EASTHAMPTON,  a  township  of  Hampshire  county,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  Pop.  (1900)  5603,  of  whom 
1731  were  foreign-born;  (1905)  6808;  (1910)  8524,  Itisservedby 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railways,  and  by  interurban  electric  railways.  The  township 
is  generally  level,  and  is  surrounded  by  high  hills.  In  East- 
hampton  are  a  free  public  library  and  Williston  Seminary;  the 
latter,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  preparatory  schools  in  New 
England,  was  founded  in  1841  by  the  gifts  of  Samuel  Williston 
(1795-1874)  and  Emily  Graves  Williston  (1797-1885).  Mr  and 
Mrs  Williston  built  up  the  industry  of  covering  buttons  with 
cloth,  at  first  doing  the  work  by  hand,  then  (1827)  experimenting 
with  machinery,  and  in  1848  building  a  factory  for  making  and 
covering  buttons.  As  the  soil  was  fertile  and  well  watered,  the 
township  had  been  agricultural  up  to  this  time.  It  is  now  chiefly 
devoted  to  manufacturing.  Among  its  products  are  cotton  goods, 
especially  mercerised  goods,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  it  has 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country;  rubber,  thread,  elastic 
fabrics,  suspenders  and  buttons.  Parts  of  Northampton  and 
Southampton  were  incorporated  as  the  ''  district "  of  East- 
hampton  in  1785;  it  became  a  township  in  1809,  and  in  1841 
and  1850  annexed  parts  of  Southampton. 

EAST  HAMPTON,  a  township  of  Suffolk  county,  New  York, 
in  the  extreme  S.E.  part  of  Long  Island,  occupying  the  penJAsuIa 
of  Montauk,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  on  the  N.  by  Block  Island  Sound,  Gardiner's  Bay  and 
Peconic  Bay.  Pop.  (1900)  3746;  (1905)  4303;  (191Q)  4722. 
The  township,  25  m.  long  and  8  m.  at  its  greatest  width  from 
north  to  south,  has  an  irregular  north  coast-line  and  a  very 
regular  south  coast-line.  The  surface  is  rougher  to  the  west 
where  there  are  several  large  lakes,  notably  Great  Pond,  2  m. 
long.  The  scenery  is  picturesque  and  the  township  is  much 
frequented  by  artists.  Montauk  Lighthouse,  on  Turtle  Hill, 
was  first  built  in  1795.  At  Montauk,  after  the  Spanish-American 
War,  was  Camp  Wikoff,  a  large  U.S.  military  camp.  The 
township  is  served  by  the  southern  division  of  the  Long  Island 
railway,  the  terminus  of  which  is  Montauk.  Other  villages  of 
the  township,  all  summer  resorts,  are:  Promised  Land,  Amagan- 
sett.  East  Hampton  and  Sag  Harbor;  the  last  named,  only  partly 
in  the  township,  was  incorporated  in  1803  and  had  a  peculation 
of  1969  in  1900,  and  30S4  in  1910.  Silverware  and  watch  cases 
are  manufactured  here.  From  Sag  Harbor,  which  is  a  port  of 
entry,  a  daily  steamer  runs  to  New  York  city.  The  village 
received  many  gifts  in  1 906-1908  from  Mrs  Russell  Sage.  Most 
of  the  present  township  was  bought  from  the  Indians  (Montauks, 
Corchaugs  and  Shinnecocks)  in  1648  for  about  £30,  through  the 
governors  of  Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  by  nine  Massa- 
chusetts freemen,  mostly  inhabitants  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
With  twenty  other  families  they  settled  here  in  1649,  calling  the 
place  Maidstone,  from  the  old  home  of  some  of  the  settlers  in 
Kent;  but  as  early  as  1650  the  name  East  Hampton  was  used 
in  reference  to  the  earlier  settlement  of  South  Hampton.    Until 
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1664,  when  all  Long  Island  passed  to  the  duke  of  York,  the 
government  was  by  town  meeting,  autonomous  and  independent 
except  for  occasional  appeals  to  Connecticut.  In  1 683  Gardiner's 
Island,  settled  by  Lion  Gardiner  in  1639  and  so  one  of  the  first 
English  settlements  in  what  is  now  New  York  state,  was  made 
a  part  of  Long  Island  and  of  East  Hampton,  township.  The 
English  settlements  in  East  Hampton  were  repeatedly  threatened 
by  pirates  and  privateers,  and  there  are  many  stories  of  treasure 
buried  by  Captain  Kidd  on  Gardiner's  Island  and  on  Montauk 
I  Point.  The  Clinton  Academy,  opened  in  East  Hampton  village 
in  1785,  was  long  a  famous  school.  Of  the  church  built  here 
I  in  1653  (first  Congregational  and  after  1747  Presbyterian  in 
government),  Ljrman  Beecher  was  pastor  in  1799-1810;  and  in 
East  Hampton  were  bom  his  elder  children.  Whale  fishing  was 
begun  in  East  Hampton  in  1675,  when  four  Indians  were  engaged 
by  whites  in  off-shore  whaling;  but  Sag  Harbor,  which  was  first 
settled  in  1730  and  was  held  by  the  British  after  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  as  a  strategic  naval  and  shipping  point,  became  the 
centre  of  the  whaling  business.  The  first  successful  whaling 
voyage  was  made  from  Sag  Harbor  in  1785,  and  although  the 
Embargo  ruined  the  fishing  for  a  time,  it  revived  during  1830- 
1 850.  Cod  and  menhaden  fishing,  the  latter  for  the  manufacture 
of  fish-oil  and  guano,  were  important  for  a  time,  but  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  century  Sag  Harbor  lost  its  commercial 
importance. 

BAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  an  incorporated  company  for  ex- 
ploiting the  trade  with  India  and  the  Far  East.  In  the  17  th 
and  i8th  centuries  East  India  companies  were  established  by 
England,  Holland,  France,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Spain,  Austria 
and  Sweden.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
English  East  India  Company,  which  became  the  dominant 
power  in  India,  and  only  handed  over  its  functions  to  the  British 
Government  in  1858  (see  also  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
OsTEND  Company). 

The  English  East  India  Company  was  foimded  at  the  end  of 
the  1 6th  century  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Dutch  merchants, 
who  had  obtained  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade 
^^?'*  with  the  Spice  Islands,  and  had  raised  the  price  of 
iaOlM  Co,  pepper  from  3s.  to  8s.  per  flb.  Queen  Elizabeth  incor- 
porated it  by  royal  charter,  dated  December  31,  1600, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants 
of  London,  trading  into  the  East  Indies."  This  charter  conferred 
the  sole  right  of  trading  with  the  East  Indies,  i.e.  with  all  countries 
lying  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
upon  the  company  for  a  term  of  15  years.  Unauthorized  inter- 
lopers were  Uable  to  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargo.  There  were 
125  shareholders  in  the  original  East  India  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  £72,000:  the  first  governor  was  Sir  Thomas  Smythe. 
The  eariy  voyages  of  the  company,  from  1601  to  161 2,  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  *^  separate  voyages,"  because  the  subscribers 
individually  bore  the  cost  of  each  voyage  and  reaped  the  whole 
profits,  which  seldom  fell  below  100%.  After  161 2  the  voyages 
were  conducted  on  the  joint  stock  system  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company  as  a  whole.  These  early  voyages,  whose  own  narra- 
tives may  be  read  in  Purchas,  pushed  as  far  as  Japan,  and  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  at  the  court  of  the  Great  Mogul.  In 
16 10-16 1 1  Captain  Hippon  planted  the  first  English  factories 
on  the  mainland  of  India,  at  Masidipatam  and  at  Pettapoli  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  profitable  nature  of  the  company's 
trade  had  induced  James  I.  to  grant  subsidiary  licences  to  private 
traders;  but  in  1609  he  renewed  the  company's  charter  "  for 
ever,"  though  with  a  proviso  that  it  might  be  revoked  on  three 
years'  notice  if  the  trade  should  not  prove  profitable  to  the  realm. 

Meanwhile  friction  was  arising  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  East  India  Companies.  The  Dutch  traders  considered 
that  they  had  prior  rights  in  the  Far  East,  and  their 
^"^fiLg^  ascendancy  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  indeed 
M,p^gfff  firmly  established  on  the  basis  of  territorial  dominion 
and  authority.  In  1613  they  made  advances  to  the 
English  company  with  a  suggestion  for  co-operation,  but  the 
offer  was  declined,  and  the  next  few  years  were  fertile  in  disputes 
between  the  armed  traders  of  both  nations.    In  16 19  was  ratified 
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a  "  treaty  of  defence  "  to  prevent  disputes  between  the  Eiigliah 
and  Dutch  companies.  When  it  was  proclaimed  La  the  East, 
hostilities  solemnly  ceased  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  while  the 
Dutch  and  English  fleets,  dressed  out  in  all  their  flags  and  with 
yards  manned,  saluted  each  other;  but  the  treaty  ended  in  the 
smoke  of  that  stately  salutation,  and  perpetual  and  fruitless 
contentions  between  the  Dutch  and  English  companies  went  on 
just  as  before.  In  1623  these  disputes  culminated  in  the  ''  mas- 
sacre of  Amboyna,"  where  the  Dutch  governor  tortured  and 
executed  the  English  residents  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  seize 
the  fort.  Great  and  lasting  indignation  was  aroused  in  England, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Cromwell  that  some  pecuniary 
reparation  was  exacted  for  the  heirs  of  the  victims.  The 
immediate  result  was  that  the  English  company  tacitly  admitted 
the  Dutch  claims  to  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  the  Far  East, 
and  confined  their  operations  to  the  mainland  of  India  and  the 
adjoining  coimtries. 

The  necessity  of  good  ships  for  the  East  Indian  trade  had 
led  the  company  in  1609  to  construct  their  dockyard  at  Deptford, 
from  which,  as  Monson  observes,  dates  ''  the  increase 
of  great  ships  in  England."  Down  to  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  the  famous  ''  East  Indiamen  "  held 
unquestioned  pre-eminence  among  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
world.  Throughout  the  17th  century  they  had  to  be  prepared 
at  any  moment  to  fight  not  merely  Malay  pirates,  but  the  armed 
trading  vessels  of  their  Dutch,  French  and  Portuguese  rivals. 
Many  such  battles  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  usually  with  successful  results. 

It  was  not  until  it  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  century 
that  the  English  East  India  Company  obtained  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  In  1635,  a  year  after  Tbm  m^ 
the  Great  Mogul  had  granted  it  the  liberty  of  trading  ««'**■ 
throughout  Bengal,  Charles  I.  issued  a  Ucence  to  ^f^t^ 
Courten's  rival  association,  known  as  "  the  Assada 
Merchants,"  on  the  ground  that  the  company  had  neglected 
English  interests.  The  piratical  methods  of  their  rivals  disgraced 
the  company  with  the  Mogul  officials,  and  a  modus  vivendi  was 
only  reached  in  1649.  In  1657  Cromwell  renewed  the  charts  of 
1609,  providing  that  the  Indian  trade  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  single  joint  stock  company.  The  new  company  thus  formed 
bought  up  the  factories,  forts  and  privileges  of  the  old  one.  It 
was  further  consolidated  by  the  fostering  care  of  Charles  II., 
who  granted  it  five  important  charters.  From  a  simple  trading 
company,  it  grew  under  his  reign  into  a  great  chartered  company 
— to  use  the  modem  term — with  the  right  to  acquire  territory, 
coin  money,  conmiand  fortresses  and  troops,  form  alliances,  make 
war  and  peace,  and  exercise  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction. 
It  is  accordin^y  in  1689,  when  the  three  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Madras  and  Bombay  had  lately  been  established,  that  the  ruling 
career  of  the  East  India  Company  begins,  with  the  passing  by 
its  directors  of  the  following  resolution  for  the  guidance  of  the 
local  governments  in  India: — "  The  increase  of  our  revenue 
is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as  much  as  our  trade;  'tis  that  must 
maintain  our  force  when  twenty  accidents  may  interrupt  our 
trade;  'tis  that  must  make  us  a  nation  in  India;  without  that 
we  are  but  a  great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  His  Majesty's 
royal  charter,  fit  only  to  trade  where  nobody  of  power  thinks 
it  their  interest  to  prevent  us;  and  upon  this  account  it  is  that 
the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their  general  advices  that  we  have  seen, 
write  ten  paragraphs  concerning  their  government,  their  civil 
and  military  policy,  warfare,  and  the  increase  of  their  revenue, 
for  one  paragraph  they  write  concerning  trade."  From  this 
moment  the  history  of  the  transactions  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany becomes  the  history  of  British  India  (see  India:  History). 
Here  we  shall  only  trace  the  later  changes  in  the  constitution  and 
powers  of  the  ruling  body  itself. 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  company  under  the  Restoration* 
and  the  immense  profits  of  the  Indian  trade,  attracted  a  number 
of  private  traders,  both  outside  merchants  and  dis- 
missed or  retired  servants  of  the  company,  who  came    f^ 
to  be  known  as  "  interlopers."    In  1683  the  case  of 
Thomas  Sandys,  an  interloper,  raised  the  whole  question  of  the 
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royal  prerogative  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade. 
The  case  was  tried  by  Judge  JefiFreys,  who  upheld  the  royal 
prerogative;  but  in  spite  of  his  decision  the  custom  of  inter- 
loping continued  and  laid  the  foundation  of  many  great  fortunes. 
By  1 691  the  interlopers  had  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
society,  meeting  at  Dowgate,  and  rivalling  the  old  company; 
the  case  was  carried  before  the  House  of  Commons,  which  de- 
dared  in  1694  that  "  all  the  subjects  of  England  have  equal 
right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies  unless  prohibited  by  act  of 
parliament.'^  This  decision  led  up  to  the  act  of  1698,  which 
created  a  new  East  India  Company  in  consideration  of  a  loan 
of  two  millions  to  the  state.  The  old  company  subscribed 
£315,000  and  became  the  dominant  factor  in  the  new  body; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  retained  its  charter  for  three  years, 
its  factories,  forts  and  assured  position  in  India.  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  companies  continued  both  in  England  and  in 
India,  until  they  were  finally  amalgamated  by  a  tripartite  in- 
denture between  the  companies  and  Queen  Anne  (1702),  which 
was  ratified  under  the  Godolphin  Award  (1708).  Under  this 
award  the  company  was  to  lend  the  nation  £3,200,000,  and  its 
exclusive  privil^es  were  to  cease  at  three  years'  notice  after 
this  amount  had  been  repaid.  But  by  this  time  the  need  for 
permanence  in  the  Indian  establishment  began  to  be  felt,  while 
parliament  would  not  relinquish  its  privilege  of  ''  milking " 
the  company  from  time  to  time.  In  1 7 1 2  an  act  was  passed  con- 
tinuing the  privileges  of  the  company  even  after  their  fund  should 
be  redeemed;  in  1730  the  charter  was  prolonged  until  1766, 
and  in  1742  the  term  was  extended  until  1783  in  return  for  the 
loan  of  a  million.  This  million  was  required  for  the  war  with 
France,  which  extended  to  India  and  involved  the  English  and 
French  companies  there  in  long-drawn  hostilities,  in  which  the 
names  of  Dupldx  and  Clive  became  prominent. 

So  long  as  the  company's  chief  business  was  that  of  trade,  it 
was  left  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  The  original  charter  of 
Elizabeth  had  placed  its  control  in  the  hands  of  a 
governor  and  a  committee  of  twenty-four,  and  this 
«Mf  ^^  arrangement  subsisted  in  essence  down  to  the  time  of 
""•"'*"  George  III.  The  chairman  and  court  of  directors  in 
London  exercised  unchecked  control  over  their  servants  in  India. 
But  after  dive's  brilliant  victory  at  Plassey  (1757)  had  made 
the  company  a  ruling  power  in  India,  it  was  felt  to  be  necessary 
that  the  British  government  should  have  some  control  over  the 
territories  thus  acquired.  Lord  North's  Regulating  Act  (1773) 
raised  the  governor  of  Bengal — Warren  Hastings — to  the  rank 
of  governor-general,  and  provided  that  his  nomination,  though 
made  by  a  court  of  directors,  should  in  future  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  crown;  in  conjunction  with  a  council  of  four, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  power  of  peace  and  war;  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature  was  established,  to  which  the  judges  were 
appointed  by  the  crown;  and  legi^tive  power  was  conferred 
on  the  governor-general  and  his  council.  Next  followed  Pitt's 
India  Bill  (1784),  which  created  the  board  of  control,  as  a 
department  of  the  Eng^h  government,  to  exercise  political, 
military  and  financial  superintendence  over  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India.  This  biU  first  authorized  the  historic  phrase 
**  governor-general  in  council."  From  this  date  the  direction 
of  Indian  policy  passed  definitely  from  the  company  to  the 
governor-general  in  India  and  the  ministry  in  London.  In  1813 
Lord  Liverpool  passed  a  bill  which  further  gave  the  board  of 
control  authority  over  the  company's  commercial  transactions, 
and  abolished  its  monopoly  of  Indian  trade,  whilst  leaving  it 
the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  trade  with  China,  chiefly  in  tea. 
Finally,  under  Earl  Grey's  act  of  1833,  the  company  was  deprived 
of  this  monopoly  also.  Its  property  was  then  secured  on  the 
Indian  possessions,  and  its  annual  dividends  of  ten  guineas  per 
£100  stock  were  made  a  charge  upon  the  Indian  revenue.  Hence- 
forward the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  be  a  trading  concern 
and  exercised  only  administrative  functions.  Such  a  position 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  permanent,  and  the  great 
cataclysm  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  followed  by  the  entire 
transference  of  Indian  administration  from  the  company  to  the 
crown,  on  the  2nd  of  August  1858. 


See  Purchas  kis  PUgrimes  (ed- 1905),  vols.  2, 3, 4, 5,  for  the  charter 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  voyages;  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  History 
of  British  India  (1899) ;  Beckks  V^^lteon,  Ledger  and  Sword  (1903) ; 
Sir  George  Birdwood,  Report  an  the  Old  Records  of  the  India  Office 
(1879) '  -^  **  ^^^'  /»(iJa  Company s  First  Letter  Book  (1895) ;  Letters 
Received  by  the  East  India  Company  from  its  Servants  in  the  Easty 
ed.  Foster,  (1896  ff.).  See  also  the  interesting  memorial  votame 
Relics  of  the  Honavrdble  East  India  Company  (ed.  Griggs,  1909), 
letterpress  by  Sir  G.  Birdwood  and  W.  Foster. 

BAST  INDIES,  a  name  formerly  applied  vagudiy,  in  its  widest 
sense,  to  the  whole  area  of  India,  Further  India  and  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  in  distinction  from  the  West  Indies,,  which,  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery,  were  taken  to  be  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  Indian  region.  The  term  "  East  Indies  "  is  still  sometimes 
applied  to  the  Malay  Archipelago  (^.v.)  alone,  and  the  phrase 
''  Dutch  £^t  Indies  "  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  Dutch 
possessions  which  constitute  the  greater  i>art  of  that  archipdago. 
The  Dutch  themselves  use  the  term  Nederlandseh-IndiB. 

BASTLAKE,  SIR  CHARLES  LOCK  (1793-1865),  English 
painter,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  November  1793  ^^  Plymouth, 
where  his  father,  a  man  of  uncommon  gifts  but  of  indolent 
temperament,  was  solicitor  to  the  admiralty  and  judge  advocate' 
of  the  admiralty  court.  Charles  was  educated  (like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds)  at  the  Pl3rinpton  grammar-school,  and  in  London  at 
the  Charterhouse.  Towards  1809,  partly  through  the  influence 
of  his  fellow-Devonian  Haydon,  of  whom  he  became  a  pupil, 
he  determined  to  be  a  painter;  he  also  studied  in  the  Royal 
Academy  school.  In  1813  he  exhibited  in  the  British  Institution 
his  first  pictiure,  a  work  of  considerable  size,  ^*  Christ  restoring' 
life  to  the  Daughter  of  Jairus."  In  1814  he  was  commissioned 
to  copy  some  of  the  paintings  collected  by  Napoleon  in  the 
Louvre;  he  returned  to  England  in  1815,  and  practised  portrait- 
painting  at  Pl3rmouth.  Here  he  saw  Napoleon  a  captive  on 
the  "  Bellerophon  ";  from  a  boat  he  made  some  sketches  of* 
the  emperor,  and  he  afterwards  painted,  from  these  sketches 
and  from  memory,  a  life-sized  full-length  portrait  of  him  (with 
some  of  his  officers)  which  was  pronounced  a  good  likeness; 
it  belongs  to  the  marquess  of  Lansdowne.  In  181 7  Eastlake 
went  to  Italy;  in  1819  to  Greece;  in  1820  back  to  Italy,  where 
he  remained  altogether  fourteen  years,  chiefly  in  Rome  and  in 
Ferrara. 

In  1827  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  his  picture  of  the 
Spartan  Isidas,  who  (as  narrated  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  <rf 
Agesilaus),  rushing  naked  out  of  his  bath,  performed  prodigies 
of  valour  against  the  Theban  host.  This  was  the  first  work  that 
attracted  much  notice  to  the  name  of  Eastlake,  who  in  conse* 
quence  obtained  his  dection  as  A.R.A.;  in  1830,  when  he 
returned  to  England,  he  was  chosen  R.A.  In  1850  he  succeeded 
Shee  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was  knighted. 
Prior  to  this,  in  1841,  he  had  been  appointed  secretary  to  the 
royal  commission  for  decorating  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
he  retained  this  po^t  until  the  commission  was  dissolved  in  z863« 
In  1843  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  a  post 
which  he  resigned  in  1847  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate 
purchase  that  roused  much  animadversion,  a  portrait  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Holbein;  in  1855,  director  of  the  same  institution, 
with  more  extended  powers.  During  his  directorship  he  pur- 
chased for  the  gallery  155  pictures,  mostly  of  the  Italian  schools. 
He  became  also  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  F.R.S.,  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  and  member  of  various  foreign  academies. 

In  1849  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Rigby,  who  had  already  then 
become  known  as  a  writer  (Letters  from  the  Baltic^  1841 ;  Livonian 
Tales,  1846;  The  Jewess,  1848)  and  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Quarterly  Review.  Lady  Fiastlake  ( 1 809-1 893)  had  for  some  years 
been  interested  in  art  subjects,  and  after  her  marriage  she 
naturally  devoted  more  attention  to  them,  translating  Waagen's 
Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain  (1854-1857),  and  completing 
Mrs  Jameson's  History  of  our  Lord  in  Works  of  Art.  In  1865 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  fell  ill  at  Milan;  and  he  died  at  Pisa  on  the 
24th  of  December  in  the  same  year.  Lady  Eastlake,  who  sur- 
vived him  for  many  years,  continued  to  play  an  active  part  as  a 
writer  on  art  {Five  Great  Painters,  1883,  &c.),  and  had  a  large 
circle  of  friends  among  the  most  interesting  men  and  women  of 
the  day.    In  1880  she  published  a  volume  of  Letters  from  France 
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describing  events  in  Paris  during  1789),  written  by  her  father, 

Edward  Rigby     (i  747-1821),  a  distinguished  Norwich  doctor 

who  was  known  also  for  his  practical  interest  in  agriculture,  and 

who  is  said  to  have  made  known  the  flying  shuttle  to  Norwich 

manufacturers. 

As  a  painter.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  gentle,  harmonious, 

diligent  and  correct;    lacking  fire  of  invention  or  of  execution; 

eclectic,  without  being  exactly  imitative;  influenced  rather  by  a 

love  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty  than  by  any  marked  bent  of 

individual  power  or  vigorous  originality.     Among  his  principal 

works  (which  were  not  numerous,  51  being  the  total  exhibited  in 

the  Academy)  are:   1828,  "  Pilgrims  arriving  in  sight  of  Rome  " 

(repeated  in  1835  and  1836,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  his 

chef-d'csuvre);    1829,  "  Byron's  Dream  "  (in  the  Tate  Gallery); 

1834,  the  "  Escape  of  Francesco  di  Carrara  "  (a  duplicate  in 

the  Tate  Gallery);    1841,  "  Christ  Lamenting  over  Jerusalem  " 

(ditto);   1843,  "  Hagar  and  Ishmael  ";  1845,  "  Comus  ";  1849, 

"Helena";     1851,     "  IppoKta  Torelli  ";  1853,  "  Violante  "; 

1855,  "  Beatrice."    These  female  heads,  of  a  refined  semi-ideal 

quality,  with  something  of  Venetian  glow  of  tint,  are  the  most 

satisfactory  specimens  of  Eastlake 's  work  to  an  artist's  eye. 

He  was  an  accomplished  and  judicious  scholar  in  matters  of  art, 

and  published,  in  1840,  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Theory  oj 

Colours;  in  1847  (his  chief  literary  work)  Materials  for  a  History 

of  OU- Painting,  especially  valuable  as  regards  the  Flemish  school; 

in  1848,  Contrii)Utions  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts  (a  second 

series  was  edited  by  Lady  Eastlake  in  1870,  and  accompanied  by  a 

Memoir  from  her  pen);  in  185 1  and  1855,  translated  editions  of 

Kugler's  History  of  the  Italian  School  of  Paintings  and  Handbook 

of  Painting  (new  edition,  by  Lady  Eastlake,  1874). 

See  W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  Pictures  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake^  with 
biographical  and  critical  Sketch  (1875).  (W.  M.  R.) 

EAST  LIVERPOOL,  a  city  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  U.S.A., 
on  the  Ohio  river,  about  106  m.  S.E.  of  Cleveland.  Pop.  (1890) 
io>956;  (1900)  16,485,  of  whom  21 12  were  foreign-bom;  (1906 
estimate)  20,078.  It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  railway,  by 
river  steamboats,  and  by  interurban  electric  lines.  Next  to 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  East  Liverpool  is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware and  pottery,  4859  out  of  its  5228  wage-earners,  or  92*9%, 
being  employed  in  this  industry  in  1905,  when  $5,373,852  (83-5% 
of  the  value  of  all  its  factory  products)  was  the  value  of  the 
earthenware  and  pottery.  No  other  city  in  the  United  States 
is  so  exclusively  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  pottery;  in  1908 
there  were  32  potteries  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  manufacture  of  white  ware,  begun  in  1872,  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  industry — almost  half  of  the  "  cream- 
coloured,"  white  granite  ware  and  semivitreous  porcelain  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1905  (in  value,  $4,344,468  out  of 
$9,195,703)  being  manufactured  in  East  Liverpool.  Though 
there  are  large  clay  deposits  in  the  vicinity,  very  Httle  of  it  can  be 
used  for  crockery,  and  most  of  the  clay  used  in  the  city's  potteries 
is  obtained  from  other  states;  some  of  it  is  imported  from  Europe. 
After  1872  a  large  number  of  skilled  English  pottery-workers 
settled  in  the  city.  The  city's  product  of  pottery,  terra-cotta 
and  fireclay  increased  from  $2,137,063  to  $4,105,200  from  1890 
to  1900,  and  in  the  latter  year  almost  equalled  that  of  Trenton, 
N.J.,  the  two  cities  together  producing  more  than  half  (50*9%) 
of  the  total  pottery  product  of  the  United  States;  in  1905  East 
Liverpool  and  Trenton  together  produced  42*1%  of  the  total 
value  of  the  country's  pottery  product.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  its  water-works.  East  Liverpool  was  settled  in 
1798,  and  was  incorporated  in  1834. 

EAST  LONDON,  a  town  of  the  Cape  province,  South  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river,  in  33**  i'  S.  27**  55'  E.,  543  m. 
E.N.E.  of  Cape  Town  by  sea  and  666  m.  S.  of  Johannesburg  by 
rail.  Pop.  (1904)  25,220,  of  whom  14,674  were  whites.  The  town 
is  picturesquely  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  is 
spanned  by  a  combined  road  and  railway  bridge.  The  railway 
terminus  and  business  quarter  are  on  the  east  side  on  the  top  of 
the  cliffs,  which  rise  150  ft.  above  the  river.  In  Oxford  Street, 
the  chief  thoroughfare,  is  the  town  hall,  a  handsome  building 


erected  in  1898.  Higher  up  a  number  of  churches  and  a  school 
are  grouped  round  Vincent  Square,  a  large  open  space.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  excellent  sea  bathing,  and  the  beauty  of  the  river 
banks  above  the  town.  East  London  is  the  chief  seaside  holiday 
resort  of  the  Cape  province.  The  town  is  the  entrepot  of  a  rich 
agricultural  district,  including  the  Transkei,  Basutoland  and  the 
south  of  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  port  of  the  Cape  nearest 
Johannesburg.  It  ranks  third  among  the  ports  of  the  province. 
The  roadstead  is  exposed  and  insecure,  but  the  inner  harbour, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  £2,000,000,  is  protected  from  all 
winds.  A  shifting  sand  bar  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but 
the  building  of  training  walls  and  dredging  have  increased  the 
minimum  depth  of  water  to  22  ft.  From  the  east  bank  of  the 
Buffalo  a  pier  and  from  the  west  bank  a  breakwater  project  into 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  entrance  being  450  ft.  wide,  reduced 
between  the  training  walls  to  250  ft.  There  is  extensive  wharf 
accommodation  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  steamers  of  over 
8000  tons  can  moor  alongside.  There  is  a  patent  slip  capable 
of  taking  vessels  of  1000  tons  dead  weight.  An  aerial  steel 
ropeway  from  the  river  bank  to  the  town  greatly  facilitates  the 
delivery  of  cargo.  The  imports  are  chiefly  textiles,  hardware 
and  provisions,  the  exports  mainly  wool  and  mohair.  The 
rateable  value  of  the  town  in  1908  was  £4,108,000,  and  the 
municipal  rate  if  d. 

East  London  owes  its  foimdation  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Kaffir  war  of  1846-1847.  The  British,  requiring  a  port  nearer 
the  scene  of  war  than  those  then  existing,  selected  a  site  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river,  and  in  1847  the  first  cargo  of  military 
stores  was  landed.  A  fort,  named  Glamorgan,  was  built,  and  the 
place  permanently  occupied.  Around  this  military  post  grew 
up  the  town,  known  at  first  as  Port  Rex.  Numbers  of  its  in- 
habitants are  descendants  of  German  immigrants  who  settled  in 
the  district  in  1857.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  dates  from  the 
era  of  railway  and  port  development  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
19th  century.  In  1875  the  value  of  the  exports  was  £131,803 
and  that  of  the  imports  £552,033.  In  1904  the  value  of  the 
exports  was  £1,165,938  and  that  of  the  imports  £4,688,415.  In 
1907  the  exports,  notwithstanding  a  period  of  severe  trade 
depnression,  were  valued  at  £1,475,355,  but  the  imports  had  fallen 

to  £3,354,633. 

EASTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  river  and 
Bushkill  Creek  with  the  Delaware,  about  60  m.  N.  of  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  (1890)  14,481;  (1900)  25,238,  of  whom  2135  were  foreign- 
bom;  (1910  census)  28,523.  Easton  is  served  by  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River 
and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railways,  and  is 
connected  by  canals  with  the  anthracite  coal  region  to  the 
north-west  and  with  Bristol,  Pa.  A  bridge  across  the  Delaware 
river  connects  it  with  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey,  which  is  served 
by  the  Pennsylvania  railway.  The  city  is  built  on  rolling  ground, 
commanding  pleasant  views  of  hill  and  river  scenery.  Many 
fine  residences  overlook  city  and  country  from  the  hillsides,  and 
a  Carnegie  library  is  prominent  among  the  public  buildings. 
Lafayette  College,  a  Presbyterian  institution  opened  in  1832, 
is  finely  situated  on  a  bluff  north  of  the  Bushkill  and  Delaware. 
The  college  provides  the  following  courses  of  instruction: 
graduate,  classical,  Latin  scientific,  general  scientific,  dvil 
engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mining  engineering  and 
chemical;  in  1908  it  had  38  instructors  and  442  students,  256 
of  whom  were  enrolled  in  the  scientific  and  engineering  courses. 
Overlooking  the  Bushkill  is  the  Easton  Cemetery,  in  which  is 
the  grave  of  George  Taylor  (1716-1781),  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  with  a  monument  of  Italian  marble  to 
his  memory.  Among  the  city's  manufactures  are  silk,  hosiery 
and  knit  goods,  flour,  malt  liquors,  brick,  tile,  drills,  lumber  and 
planing  mill  products  and  organs;  in  1905  the  value  of  all  the 
factory  products  was  $5,654,594,  of  which  $2,290,598,  or  40-5%, 
was  the  value  of  the  silk  manufactures.  Easton  is  the  commercial 
centre  of  an  important  mining  region,  which  produces,  in  par- 
ticular, iron  ore,  soapstone,  cement,  slate  and  building  stone. 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  an  electric-lighting  plant. 
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Easton  was  a  garden  spot  of  the  Indians,  and  here,  because  they 
would  not  negotiate  elsewhere,  several  important  treaties  were 
made  between  1756  and  1762  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
The  place  was  laid  out  in  1752,  and  was  made  the  county-seat 
of  the  newly  erected  county.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1789,  received  a  new  borough  charter  in  1823,  and  in  1887  was 
chartered  as  a  dty.    South  Easton  was  annexed  in  1898. 

BAST  ORANGE,  a  dty  of  Essex  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A., 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state,  adjoining  the  dty  of  Newark, 
and  about  12  m.  W.  of  New  York  dty.  Pop.  (1890)  13,282; 
(1900)  21,506,  of  whom  3950  were  foreign-bom  and  1420  were 
negroes;  (1910  census)  34,37i-  It  is  served  by  the  Morris  & 
Essex  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  railway 
and  by  the  Orange  branch  of  the  Erie  (the  former  having 
four  stations — ^Ampere,  Grove  Street,  East  Orange  and  Brick 
Church),  and  is  connected  with  Newark,  Orange  and  West 
Orange  by  dectric  line.  The  dty  covers  an  area  of  about  4  sq.  m. , 
and  has  broad,  well-paved  streets,  bordered  with  fine  shade  trees 
(under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  ''  Shade  Tree  Commission  **),  It  is 
primarily  a  residential  suburb  of  New  York  and  Newark,  and 
has  many  beautiful  homes;  with  Orange,  West  Orange  and 
South  Orange  it  forms  virtually  one  community,  popularly 
known  as  '^  the  Oranges."  The  public  school  system  is  excdlent, 
and  the  dty  has  a  Carnegie  library  (1903),  with  more  than 
22,000  volumes  in  1907.  Among  the  prindpal  buildings  are 
several  attractive  churches,  the  city  hall,  and  the  dub-house  of 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Orange.  The  prindpal  manufactures  of 
£^t  Orange  are  dectrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 
(the  factory  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Co.  being  here — in  a  part 
of  the  dty  known  as  *^  Ampere  '0  and  pharmaceutical  materials. 
The  total  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  in  1905  was 
$2,326,552.  East  Orange  has  a  fine  water-works  system,  which 
it  owns  and  operates;  the  water  supply  is  obtained  from  artesian 
wells  at  White  Oaks  Ridge,  in  the  township  of  Milburn  (about 
10  m.  from  the  dty  hall) ;  thence  the  water  is  pumped  to  a  steel 
reinforced  reservoir  (capadty  5,000,000  gallons)  on  the  mountain 
back  of  South  Orange.  In  1863  the  township  of  East  Orange 
was  separated  from  the  township  of  Orange,  which,  in  turn,  had 
been  separated  from  the  township  of  Newark  in  1806.  An  act 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislature  in  1895  created  the  office  of  town- 
ship president,  with  power  of  appointment  and  veto.  Four  years 
later  East  Orange  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 

See  H.  Whittemore,  The  Founders  and  Builders  of  the  Oranges 
(Newark,  1896). 

EASTPORT,  a  dty  and  port  of  entry  of  Washington  coimty, 
Maine,  U.S.A.,  co-extensive  with  Moose  Island  in  Fassamaquoddy 
Bay,  about  190  m.  E.N.E.  of  Portland.  Pop.  (1890)  4908;  (1900) 
531 1,  of  whom  1554  were  foreign -bom.  It  is  served  by  the 
Washington  County  railway,  and  by  steamboat  lines  to  Boston, 
Portland  and  Calais.  It  is  the  most  eastern  city  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  is  spanned  by  a  bridge.  The  harbour  is  well 
protected  from  the  winds,  and  the  tide,  which  rises  and  falls 
here  about  25  ft.,  prevents  it  from  being  obstructed  with  ice. 
The  city  is  built  on  ground  sloping  gently  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  commands  delightful  views  of  the  bay,  in  which  there  are 
several  islands.  Its  prindpal  industry  is  the  canning  of  sardines ; 
there  are  also  dam  canneries.  Shoes,  mustard,  decorated  tin, 
and  shooks  are  manufactured,  and  fish  and  lobsters  are  shipped 
from  here  in  the  season.  The  dty  is  the  port  of  entry  for  the 
customs  district  of  Passamaquoddy;  in  1908  its  imports  were 
valued  at  $994,961,  and  its  exports  at  $1,155,791.  Eastport 
was  first  settled  about  1782  by  fishermen;  it  became  a  port  of 
entry  in  1790,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1798,  and  was 
chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.  It  was  a  notorious  place  for 
smuggling  under  the  Embargo  Acts  of  1807  and  1808.  On  the 
nth  of  July  1814,  during  the  war  of  181 2,  it  was  taken  by  the 
British.  As  the  British  government  claimed  the  islands  of 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  British 
forces  retained  possession  of  Eastport  after  the  close  of  the  war 
and  held  it  under  martial  law  until  July  1818,  when  it  was 
surrendered    in    accordance   with   the   decision    rendered  in 


November  181 7  by  commissioners  appointed  under  Artide  IV. 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814),  this  dedsion  awarding  Moose 
Island,  Dudley  Island  and  Frederick  Island  to  the  United  States 
and  the  other  islands,  including  the  Island  of  Grand  Manan  in 
the  Bay  of  Fimdy,  to  Great  Britain. 

EAST  PROVIDENCE,  a  township  of  Providence  county, 
Rhode  Island,  U.S. A.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Providence  river,  opposite 
Providence.  Pop.  (1890)  8422;  (1900)  12,138,  of  whom  2067 
were  foreign-bom;  (1910  census)  15,808.  Area,  12}  sq.  m. 
It  is  served  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway. 
It  has  a  rolling  suriace  and  contains  several  villages,  one  of  which, 
known  as  Riunford,  has  important  manufactories  of  chemicals 
and  electrical  supplies.  South  of  this  village,  along  the  river 
bank,  are  several  attractive  summer  resorts.  Hunt's  Mills, 
Silver  Spring,  Riverside,  Vanity  Fair,  Kettle  Point  and  Bullock's 
Point  being  prominent  among  them.  In  1905  the  factory 
products  of  the  township  were  valued  at  $5,035,288.  The 
oyster  trade  is  important.  It  was  within  the  present  limits  of 
this  township  that  Roger  Williams  established  himsdf  in  the 
spring  of  1636,  until  he  learned  that  the  place  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  About  1644  it  was  settled 
by  a  company  from  We3rmouth  as  a  part  of  a  town  of  Rehoboth. 
In  181 2  Rehoboth  was  divided,  and  the  west  part  was  made  the 
township  of  Seekonk.  Finally,  in  1861,  it  was  decided  that  the 
west  part  of  Seekonk  belonged  to  Rhode  Island,  and  in  the 
following  year  that  part  was  incorporated  as  the  township  of 
East  Providence. 

EAST  PRUSSIA  (Ost-Preussen),  the  easternmost  province  of 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Baltic,  on  the 
E.  and  S.W.  by  Russia  and  Russian  Poland,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Prussian  province  of  West  Prussia.  It  has  an  area  of  14,284 
sq.  m.,  and  had,  in  1905,  a  population  of  2,025,741.  It  shares  in 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  great  north  German  plain, 
but,  though  low,  its  surface  is  by  no  means  absolutdy  fiat,  as  the 
southern  half  is  traversed  by  a  low  ridge  or  plateau,  which  attains 
a  hdght  of  1025  ft.  at  a  point  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
province.  This  plateau,  here  named  the  Prussian  Seenplatte,  is 
thickly  sprinkled  with  small  lakes,  among  which  is  the  Spirding 
See,  46  sq.  m.  in  extent  and  the  largest  inland  lake  in  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  The  coast  is  lined  with  low  dunes  or  sandhills,  in 
front  of  which  lie  the  large  littoral  lakes  or  lagoons  named  the 
Frisches  Haff  and  the  Kurisches  Hafi.  The  first  of  these  recdves 
the  waters  of  the  Nogat  and  the  Pregd,  and  the  other  those 
of  the  Memel  or  Niemen.  East  Prussia  is  the  coldest  part  of 
Germany,  its  mean  annual  temperatiure  being  about  44^  F., 
while  the  mean  January  temperature  of  Tilsit  is  only  25°.  The 
rainfall  is  24  in.  per  annum.  About  half  the  province  is  imder 
tillage;  18%  is  occupied  by  forests,  and  about  23%  by  meadows 
and  pastures.  The  most  fertile  soil  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Pregel  and  the  Memel,  but  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Baltic 
plateau  and  the  district  to  the  north  of  the  Memel  consist  in 
great  part  of  sterile  moor,  sand  and  bog.  The  chief  crops  are  rye, 
oats  and  potatoes,  while  fiaz  is  cultivated  in  the  district  of 
Ermeland,  between  the  Passarge  and  the  upper  Alle.  East 
Prussia  is  the  headquarters  of  the  horse-breeding  of  the  country, 
and  contains  the  prindpal  government  stud  of  Trakehnen; 
numerous  cattle  are  also  fattened  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  river- 
valleys.  The  extensive  woods  in  the  south  part  of  the  province 
harbour  a  few  wolves  and  lynxes,  and  the  elk  is  still  preserved 
in  the  forest  of  Ibenhorst,  near  the  Kurisches  Haff.  The  fisheries 
in  the  lakes  and  haffs  are  of  some  importance;  but  the  only 
mineral  product  of  note  is  amber,  which  is  found  in  the  peninsula 
of  Samland  in  greater  abimdance  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Manufactures  are  almost  confined  to  the  principal  towns, 
though  linen-weaving  is  practised  as  a  domestic  industry. 
Commerce  is  facilitated  by  canals  connecting  the  Memel  and 
Pregel  and  also  the  principal  lakes,  but  is  somewhat  hampered 
by  the  heavy  dues  exacted  at  the  Russian  frontier.  A  brisk 
foreign  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  seaports  of  KSnigsberg, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  Memel,  the  exports  consisting 
mainly  of  timber  and  grain. 

The  population  of  the  province  was  in  1900  1,996,626,  and 
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included  1,698^65  Protestants,  269,^96  Roman  Catholics  and 
13,877  Jews.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  mainly  confined  to  the 
district  of  Ermeland,  in  which  the  ordinary  proportions  of  the 
confessions  are  completely  reversed.  The  bulk  of  the  inhabitants 
are  of  German  blood,  but  there  are  above  400,000  Protestant 
Poles  (Masurians  or  Masovians)  in  the  south  part  of  the  province, 
and  175,000  Lithuanians  in  the  north.  As  in  other  provinces 
where  the  Polish  element  is  strong,  East  Prussia  is  somewhat 
below  the  general  average  of  the  kingdom  in  education.  There 
is  a  university  at  Konigsberg. 

See  Lohmeyer,  Geschichte  von  Ost-und  West- Preussen  (Gotha, 
1884);  Brtinneck,  Zur  Geschichte  des  Kirchen^PaUronats  in  Os^ 
und  West-Preussen  (Berlin,  1902),  and  Ost-Preussen,  Land  und  Volk 
(Stuttgart,  1901-1902;. 

EASTWICK,  EDWARD  BACKHOUSE  (1814-1883),  British 
Orientalist,  was  bom  in  18 14,  a  member  of  an  Anglo-Indian 
family.  Educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Oxford,  he  joined 
the  Bombay  infantry  in  1836,  but,  owing  to  his  talent  for 
languages,  was  soon  given  a  political  post.  In  1843  he  translated 
the  Persian  Kessahi  Sanjdn,  or  History  of  the  Arrival  of  the 
Par  sees  in  India)  and  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Zoroaster,  a  Sindhi 
vocabulary,  and  various  papers  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Bombay  Asiatic  Society.  Compelled  by  ill-health  to  return  to 
Europe,  he  went  to  Frankfort,  where  he  learned  German  and 
translated  Schiller's  RevoU  of  the  Netherlands  and  Bopp's  Com- 
parative Grammar,  In  1845  ^^  '^'^^^  appointed  professor  of 
Hindustani  at  Haileybury  College.  Two  years  later  he  published 
a  Hindustani  grammar,  and,  in  subsequent  years,  a  new  edition 
of  the  GuUstdn,  with  a  translation  in  prose  and  verse,  also  an 
edition  with  vocabulary  of  the  Hindi  translation  by  Lall6  L61  of 
Chatur  Chuj  Misr's  Prem  Sagdr,  and  translations  of  the  Bagh-o- 
Bahar,  and  of  the  Anvdr-i  Suhaili  of  Bfdp&f.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  18  57-1 858  he  edited 
The  Autobiography  of  LiUftdlah.  He  also  edited  for  the  Bible 
Society  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  the  Dakhani  language.  From 
i860  to  1863  he  was  in  Persia  as  secretary  to  the  British  Legation, 
publishing  on  his  return  The  Journal  of  a  Diplomate,  In  1866 
he  became  private  secretary  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
Lord  Cranbome  (afterwards  marquess  of  Salisbury),  and  in 
1867  went,  as  in  1864,  on  a  government  mission  to  Venezuela. 
On  his  return  he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Charles  Dickens,  for 
All  the  Year  Round,  "  Sketches  of  Life  in  a  South  American 
Republic."  From  1868  to  1874  he  was  M.P.  for  Penr3ni  and 
Falmouth.  In  1875  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  with  the 
franchise  from  the  university  of  Oxford, ''  as  a  slight  recognition 
of  distinguished  services."  At  various  times  he  wrote  several 
of  Murray's  Indian  hand-books.  His  last  work  was  the  Kaisar- 
namah-irHind  ("  the  lay  of  the  empress  "),  in  two  volumes 
(1878-1882).  He  died  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  i6th  of 
July  1883. 

EATON,  DORMAN  BRIDOMAN  (1823-1899),  American  lawyer, 
was  bom  at  Hardwick,  Vermont,  on  the  27th  of  June  1823.  He 
graduated  at  the  university  of  Vermont  in  1848  and  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1850,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  city.  There  he  became  associated  in 
practice  with  William  Kent,  the  son  of  the  great  chancellor,  an 
edition  of  whose  Commentaries  he  assisted  in  editing.  Eaton 
early  became  interested  in  municipal  and  dvil  service  reform. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  fight  against  Tweed  and  his  followers, 
by  one  of  whom  he  was  assaulted;  he  required  a  long  i)eriod  of 
rest,  and  went  to  Europe,  where  he  studied  the  workings  of 
the  dvil  service  in  various  coimtries.  From  1873  to  1875  ^c 
was  a  member  of  the  first  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
In  1877,  at  the  request  of  President  Hayes,  he  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  British  dvil  service,  and  three  years  later  published 
Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,  He  drafted  the  Pendleton  Civil 
Service  Act  of  1883,  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  new 
commission  established  by  it.  He  resigned  in  1885,  but  was 
almost  immediately  reappointed  by  President  Cleveland,  and 
served  until  1886,  editing  the  3rd  and  4th  Reports  of  the  com- 
mission. He  was  an  organizer  (1878)  of  the  first  sodety  for 
the  furtherance  of  civil  service  reform  in  New  York,  of   the 


National  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  and  of  the  National 

Conference  of  the  Unitarian  Church  (1865) .  He  died  in  New  York 

dty  on  the  23rd  of  December  1899,  leaving  $100,000  each  to 

Harvard  and  Columbia  universities  for  the  establishments  of 

professorships  in  government.    He  was  a  legal  writer  and  editor, 

and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  leading  reviews.    In  addition 

to  the  works  mentioned  he  published  Should  Judges  be  Elected  t 

(1873),  The  Independent  Movement  in  New  York  (1880),  Term 

and  Tenure  of  Office  (1882),  The  Spoils  System  and  CivU  Serviu 

Reform  (1882),  Problems  of  Police  Legislation  (1895)  and  The 

Government  of  Municipalities  (1899). 

See  the  privately  printed  memorial  volume,  Dorman  B,  Eaion^ 
1823-1899  (New  York,  1900). 

EATON,  MARGARET  O'NEILL  (i  796-1 879),  better  known 
as  Peggy  O'Neill,  was  the  daughter  of  the  keeper  of  a  popular 
Washington  tavern,  and  was  noted  for  her  beauty,  wit  and 
vivadty.  About  1823,  she  married  a  purser  in  the  United 
States  navy,  John  B.  Timberlake,  who  committed  suidde  while 
on  service  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1828.  In  the  following  year 
she  married  John  Henry  Eaton  (1790-1856),  a  Tennessee  poli- 
tidan,  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
Senator  Eaton  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  President  Jackson, 
who  in  1829  appointed  him  secretary  of  war.  This  sudden 
elevation  of  Mrs  Eaton  into  the  cabinet  social  drde  was  resented 
by  the  wives  of  several  of  Jackson's  secretaries,  and  duuges 
were  made  against  her  of  improper  conduct  with  Eiaton  previous 
to  her  marriage  to  him.  The  refusal  of  the  wives  of  the  cabinet 
members  to  recognize  the  wife  of  his  friend  angered  President 
Jackson,  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  coerce  them.  Eventually,  and 
partly  for  this  reason,  he  almost  completdy  reorganized  his 
cabinet.  The  effect  of  the  incident  on  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  vice-president,  John  C.  Calhoun,  whose  wife  was  one  of 
the  recaldtrants,  was  perhaps  most  important.  Partly  on  this 
account,  Jackson's  favour  was  transferred  from  Calhoun  to 
Martin  Van  Buren,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  had  taken  Jack- 
son's side  in  the  quarrel  and  had  shown  marked  attention  to 
Mrs  Eaton,  and  whose  subsequent  elevation  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency and  presidency  through  Jackson's  favour  is  no  doubt 
partly  attributable  to  this  inddent.  In  1836  Mrs  Eaton  accom- 
panied ^her  husband  to  Spain,  where  he  was  United  States 
minister  in  1836-1840.  After  the  d^th  of  her  husband  she 
married  a  yoimg  Italian  dandng-master,  Antonio  Buchignani, 
but  soon  obtained  a  divorce  from  him.  She  died  in  Washington 
on  the  8th  of  November  1879. 

See  James  Parton*s  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson  (New  York,  i860). 

EATON.  THEOPHILUS  (c.  1 590-1658),  English  colonial  gover- 
nor in  America,  was  born  at  Ston}'  Stratford,  Buckingham- 
shire, about  1590.  He  was  educated  in  Coventry,  became  a 
successful  merchant,  travelled  widdy  throughout  Europe,  and 
for  several  years  was  the  financial  agent  of  Charles  I.  in  Denmark. 
He  subsequently  settled  in  London,  where  he  joined  the  Puritan 
congregation  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  whom  he  had  known 
since  boyhood.  The  pressure  upon  the  Puritans  increasing, 
Eaton,  who  had  been  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  colony  in  1629,  determined  to  use  his  influence  and 
fortune  to  establish  an  independent  colony  of  which  his  pastor 
should  be  the  head.  In  1637  he  emigrated  with  Davenport  to 
Massachusetts,  and  in  the  following  year  (March  1638)  he  and 
Davenport  founded  New  Haven.  In  October  1639  a  form  of 
government  was  adopted,  based  on  the  Mosiac  Law,  and  Eaton 
was  elected  governor,  a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  by  annual 
re-election,  first  over  New  Haven  alone,  and  after  1643  over  the 
New  Haven  Colony  or  Jurisdiction,  until  his  death  at  New  Haven 
on  the  7th  of  January  1658.  His  administration  was  embar- 
rassed  by  constantly  recurring  disputes  with  the  neighbouring 
Dutch  settlements,espedally  after  Stamford(Conn.)  and  Southold 
(Long  Island)  had  entered  the  New  Haven  Jiuisdiction,  but  his 
prudence  and  diplomacy  prevented  an  actual  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities. He  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  England 
Confederation,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders  (1643).  In 
1655  he  and  Davenport  drew  up  the  code  of  laws,  populariy 
known  as  the  "  Connecticut  Blue  Laws,"  which  were  published 
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in  London  in  1656  under  the  tide  New  Haven*s  Sealing  in  New 

England  and  some  Lawes  far  Government  puUishtd  for  the  Use  of 

that  Colony. 

A  sketch  of  his  life  appears  in  Cotton  Mather's  Magnolia  (London, 
1702) ;  see  also  J.  B.  Moore's  "  Memoir  of  Theophilus  Eaton  "  in  the 
CoUections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  second  series,  vol.  ii. 
(New  York,  1849}. 

BATON,  WILLIAM  (1764-1811),  American  soldier,  was  bom 
in  Woodstock,  Connecticut,  on  the  23rd  of  February  1764.  As 
a  boy  he  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Continental  army.  He 
was  a  school  teacher  for  several  years,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1790,  was  clerk  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Vermont 
legislature  in  1 791-1793,  and  in  1792  re-entered  the  army  as  a 
captain,  later  serving  against  the  Indians  in  Ohio  and  Georgia. 
In  1797  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Tunis,  where  he  arrived  in 
February  1799.  In  March  1799,  with  the  consuls  to  Tripoli  and 
Algiers,  he  negotiated  alterations  in  the  treaty  of  1797  with 
Tunis.  He  rendered  great  service  to  Danish  merchantmen  by 
buying  on  credit  several  Danish  prizes  in  Tunis  and  turning 
them  over  to  their  original  owners  for  the  redemption  of  his 
notes.  In  1803  he  quarrelled  with  the  Bey,  was  ordered  from 
the  country,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  to  urge  American 
intervention  for  the  restoration  of  Ahmet  Karamanii  to  the 
throne  of  Tripoli,  arguing  that  this  would  impress  the  Barbary 
States  with  the  power  of  the  United  States.  In  1804  he  returned 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  United  States  naval  agent  to  the  Barbary 
States  with  Barron's  fleet.  On  the  23rd  of  February  1805  he 
agreed  with  Ahmet  that  the  United  States  should  undertake  to 
re-establish  him  in  Tripoli,  that  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
should  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  by  Ahmet,  and  that  Eaton 
should  be  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  in 
Ahmet's  campaign;  as  the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  given  the 
entire  matter  into  the  hands  of  Commodore  Barron,  and  as 
Barron  and  Tobias  Lear  (i  762-1 81 6),  the  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Algiers  and  a  diplomatic  agent  to  conduct  negotiations, 
had  been  instructed  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making 
arrangements  with  the  existing  government  in  TripoH,  Eaton  far 
exceeded  his  authority.  On  the  8th  of  March  he  started  for 
Dema  across  the  Libyan  desert  from  the  Arab's  Tower,  40  m.  W. 
of  Alexandria,  with  a  force  of  about  500  men,  including  a  few 
Americans,  about  40  Greeks  and  some  Arab  cavalry.  In  the 
march  of  nearly  600  m.  the  camel-drivers  and  the  Arab  chiefs 
repeatedly  mutinied,  and  Ahmet  Pasha  once  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Arabs  and  ordered  them  to  attack  Eaton.  Ahmet 
more  than  once  wished  to  give  up  the  expedition.  There  were 
practically  no  provisions  for  the  latter  part  of  the  march.  On 
the  27  th  of  April  with  the  assistance  of  three  bombarding  cruisers 
Eaton  captiired  Dema — an  exploit  commemorated  by  Whittier's 
poem  Derne.  On  the  13th  of  May  and  on  the  loth  of  Jime  he 
successfully  withstood  the  attacks  of  Tripolitan  forces  sent  to 
dislodge  him.  On  the  1 2th  of  June  he  abandoned  the  town  upon 
orders  from  Commodore  Rodgers,  for  Lear  had  made  peace 
(4th  June)  with  Yussuf ,  the  de  facto  Pasha  of  Tripoli.  Eaton 
returned  to  the  United  States,  and  received  a  grant  of  10,000 
acres  in  Maine  from  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  According  to 
a  deposition  which  he  made  in  January  1807  he  was  approached 
by  Aaron  Burr  (^.v.),  who  attempted  to  enHst  him  in  his  ''  con- 
spiracy," and  wished  him  to  win  over  the  marine  corps  and  to 
sound  Preble  and  Decatur.  As  he  received  from  the  government, 
soon  after  making  this  deposition,  about  $10,000  to  liquidate 
claims  for  his  expense  in  Tripoli,  which  he  had  long  pressed  in 
vain,  his  good  faith  has  been  doubted.  At  Burr's  trial  at  Rich- 
mond in  1807  Eaton  was  one  of  the  witnesses,  but  his  testimony 
was  imimportant.  In  May  1807  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  served  for  one  term. 
He  died  on  the  ist  of  June  181 1  in  Brimfield,  Massachusetts. 

See  the  anonymously  published  Life  of  the  Late  Gen.  William  Eaton 
(Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  18 13)  by  Charles  Prentiss ;  C.  C.  Felton, 
"  Life  of  William  Eaton  "  in  Sparks  s  Library  of  American  Biography^ 
vol.  ix.  (Boston,  1838);  and  Gardner  W.  Allen's  Our  Navy  ana  the 
Barbary  Corsairs  (Boston,  1905). 

BATON,  WYATT  (1849-1896),  American  portrait  and  figure 
painter,  was  born  at  Philipsburg,  Canada,  on  the  6th  of  May  1849. 


He  was  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
New  York,  and  in  1872  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  in  the 
£cole  des  Beaux-Arts  under  J.  L.  G6r6me.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  J.  F.  Millet  at  Barbizon,  and  was  also  influenced 
by  his  friend  Jules  Bastien-Lepage.  After  his  return  to  the 
United  States  in  1876  he  became  a  teacher  in  Cooper  Institute 
and  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  city.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  (and  the  first  secretary)  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists.  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant  and  Timothy  Cole,  the  wood  engraver  ("  The  Man  with 
the  Violin  ").  Eaton  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the  7th 
of  June  1896. 

EAU  CLAIRE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Eau  Claire 
county,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Chippewa  river,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eau  Claire,  about  87  m.  E.  of  St  Paul.  Pop.  (1890) 
17,415;  (1900)  17,517,  of  whom  4996  were  foreign-born;  (1910 
census)  18,310.  It  is  served  by  the  Chicago  &  North- Western, 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
railways,  and  is  connected  by  an  electric  line  with  Chippewa 
Falls  (12  m.  distant).  The  city  has  a  Carnegie  library  with 
17,200  volumes  in  1908,  a  Federal  building,  county  court  house, 
normal  school  and  insane  asylum.  It  has  abundant  water- 
power,  and  is  an  important  lumber  manufacturing  centre; 
among  its  other  manufactures  are  flour,  wooden-ware,  agricul- 
tural machinery,  saw-mill  machinery,  logging  locomotives, 
wood  pulp,  paper,  Unen,  mattresses,  shoes  and  trunks.  The 
total  value  of  factory  products  in  1905  was  $3,601,558.  The 
city  is  the  principal  wholesale  and  jobbing  market  for  the  pros- 
perous Chippewa  Valley.  Eau  Claire  was  first  settled  about 
1847,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1872;  its  growth  dates  from 
the  development  of  the  north-western  lumber  trade  in  the  decade 
1 870-1880.  In  1881  a  serious  strike  necessitated  the  caUing  out  of 
state  militia  for  its  suppression  and  the  protection  of  property. 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE  (Ger.  Kolnisches  Wasser,  ''Cologne 
water  ")»  ^  perfume,  so  named  from  the  city  of  Cologne,  where 
its  manufacture  was  first  established  by  an  Italian,  Johann  (or 
Giovanni)  Maria  Farina  (1685-1766),  who  settled  at  Cologne 
in  1709.  The  perfume  gained  a  hi^  reputation  by  1766,  and 
Farina  associated  himself  with  his  nephew,  to  whose  grandson 
the  secret  was  ultimately  imparted;  the  original  perfume  is 
still  manufactured  by  members  of  this  family  under  the  name 
of  the  founder.  The  manufacture  is,  however,  carried  on  at 
Cologne,  and  also  in  Italy,  by  other  firms  bearing  the  name 
Farina,  and  the  scent  has  become  part  of  the  regular  output  of 
perfumers.  The  discovery  has  also  been  ascribed  to  a  Paul  de 
Feminis,  who  is  supposed  to  have  brought  his  recipe  from  Milan 
to  Cologne,  of  which  he  became  a  citizen  in  1690,  and  sold  the 
perfume  under  the  name  Eau  admirable^  leaving  the  secret  at 
his  death  to  his  nephew  Johann  Maria  Farina.  Certain  of  the 
Farinas  claim  to  use  his  process.  It  was  originally  prepared 
by  making  an  alcoholic  infusion  of  certain  flowers,  pot-herbs, 
drugs  and  spices,  distilling  and  then  adding  definite  quantities 
of  several  vegetable  essences.  The  purity  and  thorough  blending 
of  the  ingredients  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  original 
perfume  is  simulated  and  even  excelled  by  artificial  preparations. 
The  oils  of  lemon,  bergamot  and  orange  are  employed,  together 
with  the  oils  of  neroli  and  rosemary  in  the  better  class.  The 
common  practice  consists  in  dissolving  the  oils,  in  certain  definite 
proportions  based  on  experience,  in  pure  alcohol  and  distilling, 
the  distillate  being  diluted  by  rose-water. 

EAUX-BONNES,  a  watering-place  of  south-western  France, 
in  the  department  of  Basses-Pyr6n6es,  3)  m.  S.E.  of  the  small 
town  of  Lamns,  the  latter  being  24  m.  S.  of  Pau  by  rail.  Pop. 
(1906)  610.  Eaux-Bonnes  is  situated  at  a  height  of  2460  ft. 
at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  gorge,  overlooking  the  confluence  of 
two  torrents,  the  Valentin  and  the  Sourde.  The  village  is  well 
known  for  its  sulphurous  and  saline  mineral  waters  (first  men- 
tioned in  the  middle  of  the  14th  century),  which  are  beneficial 
in  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  They  vary  between 
50*^  and  90^  F.  in  temperature,  and  are  used  for  drinking  and 
bathing.  There  are  two  thermal  establishments,  a  casino  and 
fine  promenades. 
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The  watering-place  of  Les  Eatjx-Chaudes  is  5  m.  by  road 
south-west  of  Eaiix-Bonnes,ina  wild  gorge  on  the  Gave  d'Ossau. 
The  springs  are  sulphurous,  varying  in  temperature  from  52°  to 
97°  F.,  and  are  used  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  certain  maladies  of 
women,  &c.  The  thermal  establishment  is  a  handsome  marble 
building. 

There  is  fine  mountain  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both 
places,  the  Pic  de  Ger  near  Eaux-Bonnes,  commanding  an 
extensive  view.  The  valley  of  Ossau,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  Pyrenees,  before  the  Revolution  formed  a  community  which, 
though  dependent  on  B6arn,  had  its  own  legal  organization, 
manners  and  costumes,  the  last  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  on 
holidays. 

EAVES  (not  a  plural  form  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  but 
singular;  O.  Eng.  efes^  in  Mid.  High  Ger.  ohse^  Gothic  uhiewa,  a 
porch;  connected  with  "  over  ")i  in  architecture,  the  projecting 
edge  of  a  sloping  roof,  which  overhangs  the  face  of  the  wall  so 
as  to  throw  ofiE  the  water. 

EAVESDRIP,  or  Eavesdrop,  that  width  of  ground  around 
a  house  or  building  which  receives  the  rain  water  dropping  from 
the  eaves.  By  an  ancient  Saxon  law,  a  landowner  was  forbidden 
to  erect  any  building  at  less  than  2  ft.  from  the  boundary  of  his 
land,  and  was  thus  prevented  from  injuring  his  neighbour's  house 
or  property  by  the  dripping  of  water  from  his  eaves.  The  law 
of  Eavesdrip  has  had  its  equivalent  in  the  Roman  stiUicidiuMy 
which  prohibited  building  up  to  the  very  edge  of  an  estate. 

From  the  Saxon  custom  arose  the  term  "  eavesdropper,*' 
i.e.  any  one  who  stands  within  "  the  eavesdrop  "  of  a  house, 
hence  one  who  pries  into  others'  business  or  listens  to  secrets. 
At  common  law  an  eavesdropper  was  regarded  as  a  common 
nuisance,  and  was  presentable  at  the  court  leet,  and  indictable 
at  the  sherifiE's  tourn  and  punishable  by  fine  and  finding  sureties 
for  good  behaviour.  Though  the  offence  of  eavesdropping  still 
exists  at  common  law,  there  is  no  modem  instance  of  a  prosecu- 
tion or  indictment. 

EBBW  VALE,  an  urban  district  in  the  western  parliamentary 
division  of  Monmouthshire,  England,  21  m.  N.W.  of  Newport 
on  the  Great  Western,  London  &  North- Western  and  Rhymney 
railways.  Pop.  (1891)17,312;  (1901)  20,994.  It  lies  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Ebbw,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
1000  ft.,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  mining  district,  which  con- 
tains large  collieries  and  important  iron  and  steel  works. 

EBEL,  HERMANN  WILHELM  (1820-1875),  German  phil- 
ologist, was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  loth  of  May  1820.  He  dis- 
played in  his  early  years  a  remarkable  capacity  for  the  study  of 
languages,  and  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  fondness  for  music 
and  poetry.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a  student  at  the 
university  of  Berlin,  applying  himself  especially  to  philology, 
and  attending  the  lectures  of  Bockh.  Music  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  he  pursued  the 
study  of  it  under  the  direction  of  Marx.  In  the  spring  of  1838 
he  passed  to  the  university  of  Halle,  and  there  began  to  apply 
himself  to  comparative  philology  under  Pott.  Returning  in  the 
following  year  to  his  native  city,  he  continued  this  study  as  a 
disciple  of  Bopp.  He  took  his  degree  in  184  2 ,  and,  after  spending 
his  year  of  probation  at  the  French  G3annasium  of  Berlin,  he 
resumed  with  great  earnestness  his  language  studies.  About 
1847  he  began  to  study  Old  Persian.  In  1852  he  accepted  a 
professorship  at  the  Beheim-Schwarzbach  Institution  at  Filehne, 
which  post  he  held  for  six  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
his  studies  in  the  Old  Slavic  and  Celtic  languages  began.  In 
1858  he  removed  to  Schneidemuhl,  and  there  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  first  professor  for  ten  years.  He  was  afterwards  called 
to  the  chair  of  comparative  philology  at  the  university  of  Berlin. 
He  died  at  Misdroy  on  the  19th  of  August  1875.  The  most 
important  work  of  Dr  Ebel  in  the  field  of  Celtic  philology  is  his 
revised  edition  of  the  Grammatica  Celtica  of  Professor  Zeuss, 
completed  in  1 8  7 1 .  This  had  been  preceded  by  his  treatises — De 
verbi  Britannici  fiUuro  ac  conjuncHvo  (1866),  and  De  Zeussii  curis 
posUis  in  Grammatica  Celtica  (1869).  He  made  many  learned 
contributions  to  Kuhn's  Zeitsckrift  fiir  vergleichende  Sprack- 
forschungj  and  to  A.  Schleicher's  Beitrage  zur   vergleichenden 


Sprachforschung;  and  a  selection  of  these  contributions  was 
translated  into  EngKsh  by  Sullivan,  and  published  under  the 
title  of  Celtic  Studies  (1863).  Ebel  contributed  the  Old  Irish 
section  to  Schleicher's  Indogermanische  Chrestomathie  (1869). 
Among  his  other  works  must  be  named  Die  Lehnworter  der 
detUschen  Sprache  (1856). 

EBEL,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  (1764-1830),  the  author  of  the 
first  real  guide-book  to  Switzerland,  was  born  at  Zdlfichau 
(Prussia).  He  became  a  medical  man,  visited  Switzerland  for 
the  first  time  in  1790,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  it  that  he 
spent  three  years  exploring  the  country  and  collecting  all  kinds 
of  information  relating  to  it.  The  residt  was  the  publication 
(Ziirich,  1793)  oihiaAnleitungaufdie  niUdichste  und  genussvoUste 
Art  in  der  Schweitzzu  reisen  (2  vols.),  in  which  he  gave  a  complete 
account  of  the  country,  the  General  Information  sections  being 
followed  by  an  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  places,  with 
descriptions.  It  at  once  superseded  all  other  works  of  the 
kind,  and  was  the  best  Swiss  guide-book  till  the  appearance  of 
**  Murray  "  (1838).  It  was  particularly  strong  on  the  geological 
and  historical  sides.  The  second  (1804-1805)  and  third  (1809- 
18 10)  editions  filled  four  volumes,  but  the  following  (the  8th 
appeared  in  1843)  were  in  a  single  volume.  The  work  was  trans- 
lated into  French  in  1795  (many  later  editions)  and  into  English 
(by  1818).  Ebel  also  published  a  work  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1798- 
1802)  entitled  Schilderungen  der  Gebirgsvolker  der  Sckiveiz, 
which  deab  mainly  with  the  pastoral  cantons  of  Glarus  and 
Appenzell.  In  1801  he  was  naturalized  a  Swiss  citizen,  and 
settied  down  in  Zurich.  In  1808  he  issued  his  chief  geo- 
logical work,  ffber  den  Ban  der  Erde  im  Alpengebirge  (Zurich, 
2  vols.).  He  took  an  active  share  in  promoting  all  that  could 
make  his  adopted  country  better  known,  e.g.  Heinrich  Keller's 
map  (1813),  the  building  of  a  hotel  on  the  Rigi  (1816),  and  the 
preparation  of  a  panorama  from  that  point  (1823).  From 
i8io  onwards  he  lived  at  Ziirich,  with  the  family  of  his  friend, 
Conrad  Escher  von  der  Linth  (1767-1823),  the  celebrated 
engineer.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

EBER,  PAUL  (1511-1569),  German  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Kitzingen  in  Franconia,  and  was  educated  at  Nuremberg 
and  Wittenberg,  where  he  became  the  close  friend  of  Philip 
Melanchthon.  In  1541  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin 
grammar  at  Wittenberg,  and  in  1557  professor  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. His  range  of  learning  was  wide,  and  he  published  a 
handbook  of  Jewish  history,  a  historical  calendar  intended  to 
supersede  the  Roman  Saints'  Calendar,  and  a  revision  of  the 
Latin  Old  Testament.  In  tJie  theological  conflict  of  the  time  he 
played  a  large  part,  doing  what  he  could  to  mediate  between 
the  extremists.  From  1559  to  the  close  of  his  life  lie  was 
superintendent-general  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony.  He  attained 
some  fame  as  a  hymn-writer,  his  best -known  composition  being 
"  Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  NSthen  sein."  He  died  at  Wittenberg 
on  the  loth  of  December  1 569. 

EBERBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
romantically  situated  on  the  Neckar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Katzen- 
buckel,  19  m.  E.  of  Heidelberg  by  the  railway  to  Wtirzburg. 
Pop.  (1900)  5857.  It  contains  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  a  commercial  and  a  technical  school,  and,  in 
addition  to  manufacturing  cigars,  leather  and  cudery,  carries 
on  by  water  an  active  trade  in  timber  and  wine.  Eberbach  was 
founded  in  1227  by  the  German  king  Henry  VII.,  who  acquired 
the  castle  (the  ruins  of  which  overhang  the  town)  from  the 
bishop  of  Worms.  It  became  an  imperial  town  and  passed  later 
to  the  Palatinate. 

See  Wirth,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Eberbach  (Stuttgart,  1864). 

EBERBACH,  a  famous  Cistercian  monastery  of  Germany,  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  situated  near  Hattenheim 
in  the  Rheingau,  10  m.  N.W.  from  Wiesbaden.  Founded  in 
1 1 16  by  Archbishop  Adalbert  of  Mainz,  as  a  house  of  Augustinian 
canons  regular,  it  was  bestowed  by  him  in  1131  upon  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  was  shortly  afterwards  repurchased  and  conferred 
upon  the  Cistercian  order.  The  Romanesque  church  (consecrated 
in  1 186)  contains  numerous  interesting  monuments  and  tombs, 
notable  among  them  being  those  of  the  archbishop  of  Mains, 
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GorUdi  (d.  1371)  and  Adolph  II.  of  Nassau  (d.  1475).    It  was 

de^x>iled  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  secularized  in  1S03, 

axid  now  serves  as  a  house  of  correction.    Its  cellars  contain  some 

of  the  finest  vintages  of  the  Rhine  wines  of  the  locality. 

See  Bar,  DiplomaHsche  GesckUhUder  Ahtei  Eberback  (Wiesb.,  1851- 
1858  and  1886,  3  vols.),  and  Schafer,  Die  Abtei  Eberbach  im  MiUel- 
alter  (Berlin,  1901). 

EBERHARD,  sumamed  Im  Bart  (Burbatus),  count  and 
afterwards  duke  of  Wiirttemberg  (1445-1496),  was  the  second 
son  of  Louis  L,  coimt  of  Wurttemberg-Urach  (d-  1450),  and 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Louis  11.  in  1457.  His  uncle  Ulrich  V. , 
count  of  Wurttemberg-Stuttgart  (d.  1480),  acted  as  his  guardian, 
but  in  1459,  asasted  by  Frederick  L,  elector  palatine,  he  threw 
off  this  restraint,  and  undertook  the  government  of  the  district 
of  Urach  as  Count  Eberhard  V.  He  neglected  his  duties  as  a 
ruler  and  lived  a  reckless  life  until  1468,  when  he  made  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem.  He  visited  Italy,  became  acquainted  with 
some  famous  scholars,  and  in  1474  married  Barbara  di  Gonzaga, 
daughter  of  Lodovico  HI.,  marquis  of  Mantua,  a  lady  distin- 
gm^ed  for  her  intellectual  qualities.  In  1482  he  brought  about 
the  treaty  of  Mtinsingen  with  his  cousin  Eberhard  VI.,  count  of 
Wurttemberg-Stuttgart.  By  this  treaty  the  districts  of  Urach 
and  Stuttgart  into  which  Wiirttemberg  had  been  divided  in 
1437  were  again  united,  and  for  the  future  the  county  was 
declared  indivisible,  and  the  right  of  primogeniture  established. 
The  treaty  led  to  some  disturbances,  but  in  1492  the  sanction 
of  the  nobles  was  secured  for  its  provisions.  In  return  for  this 
Eberhard  agreed  to  some  limitations  on  the  power  of  the  count, 
and  so  in  a  sense  founded  the  constitution  of  Wiirttemberg. 
At  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1495  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
guaranteed  the  treaty,  confirmed  the  possessions  and  prerogatives 
of  the  house  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  raised  Eberhard  to  the  rank 
of  duke.  Eberhard,  although  a  lover  of  peace,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Swabian  League  in  1488,  and  assisted  to  release 
Maximilian,  then  king  of  the  Romans,  from  his  imprisonment 
at  Bruges  in  the  same  year.  He  gave  charters  to  the  towns  of 
Stuttgart  and  Tiibingen,  and  introduced  order  into  the  convents 
of  his  land,  some  of  which  he  secularized.  He  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  new  learning,  founded  the  university  of  Tiibingen  in  1476, 
befriended  John  Reuchlin,  whom  he  made  his  private  secretary, 
welcomed  scholars  to  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  learned  Latin 
in  later  life.  In  1482  he  again  visited  Italy  and  received  the 
Golden  Rose  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  He  won  the  esteem  of  the 
emperors  Frederick  III.  and  Maximilian  I.  on  account  of  his 
wisdom  and  fidelity,  and  his  people  held  him  in  high  regard. 
I&  Jater  years  were  mainly  spent  at  Stuttgart,  but  he  died  at 
TC&ingen  on  the  25th  of  February  1496,  and  in  1537  his  ashes 
were  placed  in  the  choir  of  the  Stiftskirche  there.  Eberhard 
left  DO  children,  <and  the  succession  passed  to  his  cousin  Eberhard, 
who  became  Duke  Eberhard  II. 

See  R^Vssiin,  iXen  Eberhards  im  Barte  (Tflbingen,  1793) ;  Bossert, 
EberbMd  im  BaH  (Stuttgart,  1884}. 

JESERHARD,  OmiSTIAN  AUGUST  GOTTLOB  (1769-1845), 
German  siiscellaneotifi  writer,  was  bom  at  Belzig,  near  Witten- 
berg, on  the  1 3th  of  January  1769.  He  studied  theology  at 
Leipzig;  but,  a  story  he  contributed  to  a  periodical  having 
proved  successful,  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  With  the 
exception  oi  Hannchen  und  die  Kilchlein  (1822),  a  narrative 
poem  in  ten  parts,  and  an  epic  on  the  Creation,  Der  erste  Mensch 
und  die  Erde  (1828),  Eberhard's  work  was  ephemeral  in  character 
and  is  now  forgotten.     He  died  at  Dresden  on  the  13th  of  May 

1845. 

His  collected  worke  (Gesammelie  Schriften)  appeared  in  20  volumes 
in  1 830-1 831. 

EBERHARD,    JOHANN    AUGUSTUS    (1739-1809),    German 

theologian  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Halberstadt  in  Lower 

Saxony,  where  his  father  was  singing-master  at  the  church  of 

St  Martin's,  and  teacher  of  the  school  of  the  same  name.    He 

studied  theology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and  became  tutor 

to  the  eldest  son  of  the  baron  von  der  Horst,  to  whose  family 

he  attached  himself  for  a  number  of  years.    In  1763  he  was 

appointed  con-rector  of  the  school  of  St  Martin's,  and  second 

preacher  in  the  bospitaJ  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  he  soon 


afterwards  resigned  these  offices  and  followed  his  patron  to 
Berlin.  There  he  met  Nicolai  and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  with 
whom  he  formed  a  dose  friendship.  In  1768  he  became  preacher 
or  chaplain  to  the  workhouse  at  Berlin  and  the  neighbouring 
fishing  village  of  Stralow.  Here  he  wrote  his  Neue  Apologie  des 
Socrates  (1772),  a  work  occasioned  by  an  attack  on  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Marmontel's  BeHsarius  made  by  Peter  Hofstede,  a 
clerg3anan  of  Rotterdam,  who  maintained  the  patristic  view 
that  the  virtues  of  the  noblest  pagans  were  only  splendida  peccata. 
Eb^hard  stated  the  arguments  for  the  broader  view  with 
dignity,  acuteness  and  learning,  but  the  liberality  of  the  reason* 
ing  gave  great  offence  to  the  strictly  orthodox  divines,  and  is 
believed  to  have  obstructed  his  preferment  in  the  church.  ] 

In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Charlottenburg. 
A  second  volume  of  his  Apologie  appeared  in  1778.  In  this  he 
not  only  endeavoured  to  obviate  some  objections  which  were 
taken  to  the  former  part,  but  continued  his  inquiries  into  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  religious  toleration  and  the 
proper  rules  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures.  In  1 778  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Halle.  As  an  academical 
teacher,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful.  His  powers  as  an  original 
thinker  were  not  equal  to  his  learning  and  his  hterary  gifts,  as 
was  shown  in  his  opposirion  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant.  In  1786 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  BerUn  Academy  of  Sciences; 
in  1805  the  king  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  title 
of  a  privy-coundllor.  In  1808  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  which  was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  theological 
writings.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  January  1809.  He  was  master 
of  the  learned  languages,  spoke  and  wrote  French  with  facility 
and  correctness,  and  understood  English,  Italian  and  Dutch. 
He  possessed  a  just  and  discriminating  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
was  a  great  lover  of  music. 

Works: — Neue  Apologie  des  Socrates ^  &c.  (2  vols.,  1 772-1 778); 
Allgemeine  TkeofiedesDenkens  undEmpfindenSy  &c.  (Berlin,  1776),  an 
eseay  which  gained  the  prize  assigned  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin 
for  that  year ;  Von  dem  Begrijf  der  PhUosophte  und  ihren  Theilen 
(Berlin,  1778)^— a  short  essay,  m  which  he  announced  the  plan  of  his 
lectures  on  being  appointed  to  the  professorship  at  Halle ;  Lobschrift 
auf  Herrn  Johann  Thunmann  Prof,  der  Weltwetsheit  und  Beredsam- 
kett  auf  der  Unioersit&t  wu  HaUe  (Halle,  1779);  Amyntor^  eine 
Geschicnte  in  Brief  en  (Berlin,  1782) — ^written  with  the  view  of 
counteracting  the  mfluence  of  those  sceptical  and  Epicurean  prin- 
ciples in  religion  and  morals  then  so  prevalent  in  France,  and  rapidly 
spreading  amongst  the  higher  ranks  in  Germany;  Uber  die  Zeichen 
aer  AufUdrung  einer  Nation^  &&  (Halle,  1783) ;  Theorie  der  sckih^en 
KUnste  und  Wissenschafteny  &c.  (Halle,  1783,  3rd  ed.  1700);  Ver- 
mischte  Schriften  (Halle,  178.1) ;  Neue  vermtscMe  Schriften  (ib.  1786) ; 
Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Philosophies  &c.  (Halle,  1788),  2nd  ed. 
with  a  continuation  and  chronological  tables  (1796);  Versuck  einer 
aUgemeinen'-deutschen  Synonymik  (Halle  and  Leipzig,  1795-1802, 
6  vols.,  4th  ed.  1852-1853),  long  reckoned  the  best  work  on  the 
synonyms  of  the  German  language  (an  abridgment  of  it  was  published 
by  the  author  in  one  large  volume,  Halle,  1802);  Handbuch  der 
Aesthetik  (Halle,  1 803-1805,  2nd  ed.  1807-1820).  He  also  edited 
the  Philosopkisches  MagoEin  (1788-1792)  and  the  Philosophdsches 
Arckiv  (1792-1795). 

See  F.NicolaitUMchtnisschrift  aufJA  .Eberhardifiex^n  and  Stettin, 
1810) ;  also  K.  H.  JOrdens,  Lexicon  deutscher  Dichter  und  Prosaisten. 

EBBRLIN,  JOHANN  ERNST  (1702-1762),  German  musician 
and  composer,  was  bom  in  Bavaria,  and  became  afterwards 
organist  in  the  cathedral  at  Salzburg,  where  he  died.  Most  of 
his  compositions  were  for  the  church  (oratorios,  &c.),  but  he  also 
wrote  some  important  fugues,  sonatas  and  preludes;  and  his 
pieces  were  at  one  rime  highly  valued  by  Mozart. 

EBERS,  OBOR0  MORITZ  (1837-1898),  German  Egyptologist 
and  novelist,  was  born  in  Berlin  on  the  ist  of  March  1837.  At 
Gottingen  he  studied  jtuisprudence,  and  at  Berlin  oriental 
languages  and  archaeology.  Having  made  a  special  study  of 
Egyptology,  he  became  in  1865  docent  in  Egyptian  language  and 
antiquities  at  Jena,  and  in  1870  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
these  subjects  at  Leipzig.  He  had  made  two  sdentific  joiu-neys 
to  Egypt,  and  his  first  work  of  importance,  Agypten  und  die 
BUcher  Moses,  appeared  in  1867-1868.  In  1874  he  edited  the 
celebrated  medicail  papyrus  ("  Papyrus  Ebers  ")  which  he  had 
discovered  in  Thebes  (translation  by  H.  Joachim,  1890).  Ebers 
early  conceived  the  idea  of  popularizing  Egs^ptian  lore  by  means 
of   historical    romances.     Eine   dgypiische   Kdnigslochter    was 

vin.  27  a 
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published  in  1864,  and  obtained  great  success.    His  subsequent 

works  of  the  same  kind — Uarda  (1877),  Homo  sum  (1878),  Die 

Sckweslern  (1880),  Der  Kaiser  (i88i),  of  which  the  scene  is  laid 

in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Serapis  (1885),  Die  NiUfratU 

(1887),  and  Kleopatra  (1894),  were  also  well  received,  and  did 

much  to  make  the  public  familiar  with  the  discoveries  of  £g3rpt- 

ologists.    Ebers  also  turned  his  attention  to  other  fields   of 

historical  fiction — especially  the  i6th  century  (Die  Frau  Biirger- 

meisterin,  1882;  Die  Gred,  1887) — without,  however,  attaining 

the  success  of  his  Eg3rptian  novels.    Apart  from  their  antiquarian 

and  historical  interest,  Ebers's  books  have  not  a  very  high  Uterary 

value.    His  other  writings  include  a  descriptive  work  on  Egypt 

{Agypien  in  Wort  und  Bild,  and  ed.,  1880),  a  guide  to  Egypt 

(1886)  and  a  life  (1885)  of  his  old  teacher,  the  Egyptologist 

Karl  Richard  Lepsius.    The  state  of  his  health  led  him  in  1889 

to  retire  from  his  chair  at  Leipzig  on  a  pension.    He  died  at 

Tutzing  in  Bavaria,  on  the  7th  of  August  1898. 

Ebers's  Gesatnmelte  Werke  appeared  in  25  vols,  at  Stuttgart  (1893- 
1895).  Many  of  his  books  have  been  translated  into  English.  For 
his  life  see  his  Die  Geschichte  meines  Lebens  (Stuttgart,  189^);  also 
R.  Gosche,  G,  Ebers,  der  Forscher  und  Dichter  (2nd  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1887). 

EBERSWALDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia, 
28  m.  N.E.  of  Berlin  by  rail;  on  the  Finow  canal.  Pop.  (1905) 
23,876.  The  town  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Evangelical 
churches,  a  school  of  forestry,  a  gymnasium,  a  higher-grade  girls* 
school  and  two  schools  of  domestic  economy.  It  possesses  a 
mineral  spring,  which  attracts  numerous  summer  visitors,  and 
has  various  industries,  which  include  iron-founding  and  the 
making  of  horse-shoe  nails,  roofing  material  and  bricks.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  grain,  wood  and  coals.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  one  of  the  chief  brass-foundries 
in  Germany  and  an  extensive  government  paper-mill,  in  which 
the  paper  for  the  notes  of  the  imperial  bank  is  manufactured. 

Eberswalde  received  its  municipal  charter  in  1257.  It  was 
taken  and  sacked  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1747 
Frederick  the  Great  brought  a  colony  of  Thuringian  cutlers  to  the 
town,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  entirely  died  out.  About 
4  m.  to  the  north  lies  the  old  Cistercian  monastery  of  Chorin, 
the  fine  Gothic  church  of  which  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
margraves  of  Brandenburg. 

EBERT,  FRIEDRICH  ADOLF  (1791-1834),  German  bibho- 
grapher,  was  born  at  Taucha,  near  Leipzig,  on  the  9th  of  July 
1 79 1,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
appointed  to  a  subordinate  post  in  the  municipal  library  of 
Leipzig.  He  studied  theology  for  a  short  time  at  Leipzig,  and 
afterwards  philology  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  graduated  doctor  in 
philosophy  in  181 2.  While  still  a  student  he  had  already  pub- 
lished, in  181 1,  a  work  on  public  libraries,  and  in  181 2  another 
work  entitled  Hierarchiae  in  religionem  ac  liUras  commoda.  In 
18x3  he  was  attached  to  the  Leipzig  University  library,  and  in 
1 8 14  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Royal  library  of  Dresden. 
The  same  year  he  published  F,  Taubmanns  Leben  und  Verdienste, 
and  in  18 19  Torquato  Tasso,  a  translation  from  Pierre  Louis 
Ginguen6  with  annotations.  The  rich  resources  open  to  him  in 
the  Dresden  library  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  work  on  which 
his  reputation  chiefly  rests,  the  Allgemeines  bibliographisches 
Lexikon,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared  in  182 1  and  the  second 
in  1830.  This  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  produced  in  Germany, 
and  the  most  scientific  published  an3rwhere.  From  1823  to  1825 
Ebert  was  librarian  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick  at  Wolfenbiittel, 
but  returning  to  Dresden  was  made,  in  1827,  chief  librarian  of 
the  Dresden  Royal  library.  Among  his  other  works  are — Die 
BUdung  des  Bibliothekars  (1820),  Geschichte  und  Besckreibung  der 
kdniglichen  offentlichen  Bibliothek  in  Dresden  (1822),  Zur  Hand- 
schriftenkunde  (1825-1827),  and  CuUurperioden  des  ohersiUh- 
sischen  Mitielalters  (1825).  Ebert  was  a  contributor  to  various 
journals  and  took  part  in  the  editing  of  Ersch  and  Gruber's  great 
encyclopaedia.  'He  died  at  Dresden  on  the  13th  of  November 
1834,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  the  ladder  in  his  library. 

See  the  article  in  Ersch  und  Grubers  Encydopddie,  and  that  in  the 
AUg,  deutschc  Biog.  by  his  successor  in  the  post  of  chief  librarian  in 
Dresden,  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 


BBINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wiirttem- 
berg,  on  the  Schmiecha,  a  left-hand  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
22  m.  S.  of  Tubingen  and  37  m.  W.  of  Ulm  by  rail.  It  manu- 
factures velvet  and  cotton-velvet  ("  Manchester  ")  goods,  stock- 
ings, stays,  hats,  needles,  tools,  &c.  There  are  also  tanneries. 
Pop.  9000. 

EBIONITES  (Heb.  Di^^^t,  "  poor  men  ")i  a  name  given  to  the 
ultra- Jewish  party  in  the  early  Christian  church.  It  is  first  met 
with  in  Irenaeus  (Adv,  Haer,  i.  26.  2),  who  sheds  no  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  Ebionites,  but  says  that  while  they  admit  the  world 
to  have  been  made  by  the  true  God  (in  contrast  to  the  Demiurge 
of  the  Gnostics),  they  held  Cerinthian  views  on  the  person  of 
Christ,  used  only  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (probably  the  Gospel 
according  to  the  Hebrews — so  Eusebius),  and  rejected  Paul  as  an 
apostate  from  the  Mosaic  Law,  to  the  customs  and  ordinances  of 
which,  including  circumcision,  they  steadily  adhered.  A  similar 
account  is  given  by  Hippolytus  {Haer,  vii.  35),  who  invents  a 
founder  named  Ebion.  Origen  (Contra  Celsum,  v.  61 ;  In  Matt. 
tom.  xvi.  12)  divides  the  Ebionites  into  two  classes  according  to 
their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  but 
says  that  all  alike  reject  the  Pauline  epistles.  This  is  confirmed 
by  Eusebius,  who  adds  that  even  those  who  admitted  the  virgin 
birth  did  not  accept  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus  as  Logos  and 
Sophia.  They  kept  both  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian 
Lord's  day,  and  held  extreme  millenarian  ideas  in  which  Jerusalem 
figured  as  the  centre  of  the  coming  Messianic  kingdom.  £pi- 
phanius  with  his  customary  confusion  makes  two  separate  sects, 
Ebionites  and  Nazarenes.  Both  names,  however,  refer  to  the 
same  people^  (the  Jewish  Christians  of  Syria),  the  latter  going 
back  to  the  designation  of  apostolic  times  (Acts  xxiv.  5),  and  the 
former  being  the  term  usually  applied  to  them  in  the  ecclesiastical 
literature  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries. 

The  origin  of  the  Nazarenes  or  Ebionites  as  a  distinct  sect  is 
very  obscure,  but  may  be  dated  with  much  likelihood  from  the 
edict  of  Hadrian  which  in  135  finally  scattered  the  old  church  of 
Jerusalem.  While  Christians  of  the  type  of  Aristo  of  Pella  and 
Hegesippus,  on  the  snapping  of  the  old  ties,  were  gradually 
assimilated  to  the  great  church  outside,  the  more  conservative 
section  became  more  and  more  isolated  and  exclusive.  '*  It  may 
have  been  then  that  they  called  themselves  the  Poor  Men,  prob- 
ably as  claiming  to  be  the  true  representatives  of  those  who  had 
been  blessed  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  possibly  adding 
to  the  name  other  associations."  Out  of  touch  with  the  main 
stream  of  the  church  they  developed  a  new  kind  of  pharisaism. 
Doctrinally  they  stood  not  so  much  for  a  theology  as  for  a  refusal 
of  theology,  and,  rejecting  the  practical  liberalism  of  Paul,  became 
the  natural  heirs  of  those  early  Judaizers  who  had  caused  the 
apostle  so  much  annoyance  and  trouble. 

Though  there  is  insufficient  justification  for  dividing  the 
Ebionites  into  two  separate  and  distinct  commimities,  labelled 
respectively  Ebionites  and  Nazarenes,  we  have  good  evidence, 
not  only  that  there  were  grades  of  Christological  thought  among 
them,  but  that  a  considerable  section,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  3rd,  exchanged  their  simple 
Judaistic  creed  for  a  strange  blend  of  Essenism  and  Christianity. 
These  are  known  as  the  Helxaites  or  Elchasaites,  for  they  accepted 
as  a  revelation  the  **  book  of  Elchasai,"  and  one  Alcibiades  of 
Apamea  undertook  a  mission  to  Rome  about  220  to  propagate 
its  teaching.  It  was  claimed  that  Christ,  as  an  angel  96  mOes 
high,  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  female  angd  of  the 
same  stature,  had  given  the  revelation  to  Elchasai  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Trajan  (a.d.  100),  but  the  book  was  probably  quite  new  in 
Alcibiades'  time.  It  taught  that  Christ  was  an  angel  bom  of 
human  parents,  and  had  appeared  both  before  (e.g,  in  Adam 
and  Moses)  and  after  this  birth  in  Judea.  His  coming  did  not 
annul  the  Law,  for  he  was  merely  a  prophet  and  teacher;  Paul 
was  wrong  and  circumcision  still  necessary.  Baptism  must  be 
repeated  as  a  means  of  purification  from  sin,  and  proof  against 
disease;  the  sinner  immerses  himself  "  in  the  name  of  the  mighty 

^  So  A.  Hamack,  Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  301,  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Judaistic 
Christianity,  p.  199.  Th.  Zahn  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot  ("  St.  Paul  and 
the  Three,    in  Commentary  on  Galatians)  maintain  the  distinction. 
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and  most  high  God,"  invoking  the  *'  seven  witnesses  "  (sky,  water, 
the  holy  spirits,  the  angels  of  prayer,  oil,  salt  and  earth),  and 
pledging  himself  to  amendment.  Abstinence  from  flesh  was 
also  enjoined,  and  a  good  deal  of  astrological  fancy  was  inter- 
woven with  the  doctrinal  and  practical  teaching.  It  is  highly 
probable,  too,  that  from  these  Essene  Ebionites  there  issued  the 
fantastical  and  widely  read  "  Clementine  "  literature  (Homilies 
and  Recognitions)  of  the  3rd  century.  Ebionite  views  Ungered 
especially  in  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan  until  they  were 

absorbed  by  Islam  in  the  7th  century. 

In  addition  to  the  literature  cited  see  R.  C.  Ottley,  The  Dodrine 
of  the  Incarnation^  part  iii.  i  ii. ;  W.  Moeller,  Hist,  of  the  Christian 
Church,  i.  99;  art.  in  Herzog  -  Hauck,  Realencyklopddie,  s*v. 
"Ebioniten";  also  Clementins  Literature. 

EBNER-ESCHENBACH,  MARIE,  Freifrau  von  (1830- 
),  Austrian  novelist,  was  bom  at  Zdislavi^  in  Moravia,  on 
the  13th  of  September  1830,  the  daughter  of  a  Count  Dubsky. 
She  lost  her  mother  in  early  infancy,  but  reodved  a  careful 
intellectual  training  from  two  stepmothers.  In  1848  she  married 
the  Austrian  captain,  and  subsequent  fidd-marshal,  Moritz 
von  Ebner-Eschenbach,  and  resided  first  at  Vienna,  then  at 
Klosterbruck,  where  her  husband  had  a  military  charge,  and 
after  i860  again  at  Vienna.  The  marriage  was  childless,  and 
the  talented  wife  sought  consolation  in  literary  work.  In  her 
endeavours  she  received  assistance  and  encouragement  from 
Franz  Grillparzer  and  Freiherr  von  Miinch-Bellinghausen. 
Her  first  essay  was  with  the  drama  Maria  Stuart  in  SchotUand, 
which  Philipp  Eduard  Devrient  produced  at  the  Karlsruhe 
theatre  in  i86a  After  some  other  unsuccessful  attempts  in  the 
field  of  drama,  she  found  her  tine  sphere  in  narrative.  Com- 
mencing with  Die  Frimessin  von  Banalien  (1872),  she  graphic- 
ally depicts  in  Boiena  (Stuttgaxt,  1876,  4th  ed.  1899)  and  Das 
Gemeindekind  (Berlin,  1887, 4th  ed.  2900)  the  surroundings  of  her 
Moravian  home,  and  in  Lotti,  die  Uhrmacherin  (Berlin,  1883,  4th 
ed.  igoo),  ZweiComtessen  (Berfin,  1885,  sthed.  1898),  Unsiihnbar 
(1890,  5th  ed.  1900)  and  GUmbenslos?  (1893)  the  life  of  the 
Austrian  aristocracy  in  town  and  country.  She  also  published 
Neue  Enithlungen  (Berlin,  1881,  3rd  ed.  1894),  Aphorismen 
(Berlin,  1880,  4th  ed.  1895)  ^^'^  Farabeln,  Mdrchen  und  Gedichte 
(2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1892).  Fran  von  Ebner-Eschenbach's  elegance 
of  style,  her  incisive  wit  and  masterly  depiction  of  character 
give  her  a  foremost  place  amoqg  the  German  women- writers  of 
her  time.  On  the  occasion  of  her  seventieth  birthday  the 
university  of  Vienna  conferred  upon  her  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  honoris  causa. 

An  edition  of  Marie  von  Ebaer-Eschenbach's  Gesammette  Schriften 
began  to  appear  in  1893  (Berlin).  See  A.  Bettelheim,  Marie  von 
Ebner-Eschenbach:  biograihiscke  BMtter  (Berlin,  1900) »  and  M. 
Necker,  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach^  nach  ihren  Werken  geschildert 
(Berlin,  1900). 

BBOU  (anc.  Eburum),  a  town  of  Campania,  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Salerno,  from  which  it  is  16  m.  E.  by  rail,  situated 
470  ft.  above  sea-level,  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  hills  overlooking 
the  vaUey  of  the  Sele.  Pop.  (1901)  9642  (town),  12,423  (com- 
mune). The  sacristy  of  St  Francesco  contains  two  14th-century 
pictures,  one  by  Roberto  da  Oderisio  of  Naples.  The  ancient 
Eburum  was  a  Lucanian  dty,  mendoned  only  by  Pliny  and  in 
inscriptions,  not  far  distant  from  the  Campanian  border.  It 
lay  above  the  Via  Popillia,  which  followed  the  line  taken  by  the 
modem  railway.  Some  scanty  remains  of  its  ancient  polygonal 
walls  may  still  be  seen.  (T.  As.) 

EBONY  (Or.  ifieifos)y  the  wood  of  various  spedes  of  trees  of 
the  genus  Diospyros  (natural  order  Ebenaceae),  widely  distributed 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The  best  kinds  are  very 
heavy,  are  of  a  deep  black,  and  consist  of  heart-wood  only. 
On  account  of  its  colour,  durability,  hardness  and  susceptibility 
of  polish,  ebony  is  much  used  for  cabinet  work  and  inla3ring) 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  pianoforte-kejrs,  knife-handles  and 
turned  articles.  The  best  Indian  and  Ceylon  ebony  is  furnished 
by  D,  EbenuMy  a  native  of  southern  India  and  Ceylon,  which 
grows  in  great  abundance  throughout  the  fiat  country  west  of 
Tiincomalee.  The  tree  is  distinguished  from  others  by  the 
inferior  width  of  its  trunk,  and  its  jet-black,  charred-looking 


bark,  beneath  which  the  wood  is  perfectly  white  until  the  heart 
is  reached.    The  wood  is  stated  to  excel  that  obtained  from 
D.  reticulata  of  the  Mauritius  and  all  other  varieties  of  ebony  in 
the  fineness  and  intensity  of  its  dark  colour.    Although  the  centre 
of  the  tree  alone  is  employed,  reduced  logs  i  to  3  ft.  in  diameter 
can  readily  be  procured.    Much  of  the  East  Indian  ebony  is 
yielded  by  the  species  D.  Metanoxylon  (Coromandd  ebony), 
a  large  tree  attaining  a  height  of  60  to  80  ft.,  and  8  to  10  ft.  in 
circumference,  with  irregular  rigid  branches,  and  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves.    The  bark  of  the  tree  is  astringent, 
and  mixed  with  pepper  is  used  in  dysentery  by  the  natives  of 
India,    The  wood  of  Z>.  tomentosa^  a  native  of  north  Bengal,  is 
black,  hard  and  of  great  weight.    D.  montana,  another  Indian 
species,   produces  a  yellowish-grey  soft   but   durable  wood. 
D.  quaesita  is  the  tree  from  which  is  obtained  the  wood  known 
in  Ceylon  by  the  name  Calamander,  derived  by  Pridham  from 
the  Sinhalee  kalumindrie,  black-flowing.    Its  closeness  of  grain, 
great  hardness  and  fine  hazel-brown  colour,  mottled  and  striped 
with  black,  render  it  a  valuable  material  for  veneering  and 
furniture  making.    D.  Dendo,  a  native  of  Angola,  is  a  valuable 
timber  tree,  25  to  35  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  i  to  2  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  heart-wood  is  very  black  and  hard  and  is  known  as  black 
ebony,  also  as  billet-wood,  and  Gabun,  Lagos,  Calabar  or  Niger 
ebony.    What  is  termed  Jamaica  or  West  Indian  ebony,  and 
also  the  green  ebony  of  commerce,  are  produced  by  Brya  EbenuSy 
a  leguminous  tree  or  shrub,  having  a  trunk  rarely  more  than 
4  in.  in  diameter,  flexible  spiny  branches,   and  orange-yellow, 
sweet-scented  flowers.    The  heart-wood  is  rich  dark  brown  in 
colour,  heavier  than  water,  exceedingly  hard  and  capable  of 
receiving  a  high  polish. 

From  the  book  of  Ezekid  (xxvii.  15)  we  learn  that  ebony 
was  among  the  articles  of  merchandise  brought  to  Tyre;  and 
Herodotus  states  (iii.  97)  that  the  Ethiopians  every  three  years 
sent  a  tribute  of  200  logs  of  it  to  Persia.  Ebony  was  known 
to  VirgU  as  a  product  of  India  (Georg,  ii.  116),  and  was  displayed 
by  Pompey  the  Great  in  his  Mithradatic  triumph  at  Rome. 
By  the  ancients  it  was  esteemed  of  equal  value  for  durability 
with  the  C3^ress  and  cedar  (see  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.  xii.  9,  xvi.  79). 
According  to  Solinus  (Poly history  cap.  Iv.  p.  353,  Paris,  162 1), 
it  was  employed  by  the  kings  of  India  for  sceptres  and  images, 
also,  on  account  of  its  supposed  antagonism  to  poison,  for  drink- 
ing-cups.  The  hardness  and  black  colour  of  the  wood  appear  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  related  by  Pausanias,  and  alluded 
to  by  Southey  in  Thalaba,  i.  22,  that  the  ebony  tree  produced 
neither  leaves  nor  fruit,  and  was  never  seen  exposed  to  the  sun. 
EBRARD,  JOHANNES  HEINRICH  AUGUST  (1818-1888), 
German  theologian,  was  born  at  Erlangen  on  the  i8th  of  January 
1 81 8.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town  and  at  Berlin, 
and  after  teaching  in  a  private  family  became  Privatdocent  at 
Eriangen  (1841)  and  then  professor  of  theology  at  Zilrich  (1844). 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Erlangen,  a 
chair  which  he  resigned  in  1861;  in  1875  he  became  pastor  of 
the  French  reformed  church  in  the  same  dty.  As  a  critic  Ebrard 
occupied  a  very  moderate  standpoint;  as  a  writer  his  chief 
works  were  CkristUche  Dogmatik  (2  vols.,  1851),  Vorlesungen  iiber 
praktische  Theologie  (1864),  Apologetik  (1874-1875,  Eng.  trans. 
1886).  He  also  edited  and  completed  H.  Olshausen's  com- 
mentary, lumself  writing  the  volumes  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Johannine  Epistles,  and  Revelation.  In  the 
department  of  belles-lettres  he  wrote  a  good  deal  under  such 
pseudon3rms  as  Christian  Deutsch,  Gottfried  Flammberg  and 
Sigmund  Sturm.  He  died  at  Erlangen  on  the  23rd  of  July  1888. 
EBRO  (anc.  Iberus  or  Hiberus),  the  only  one  of  the  five  great 
rivers  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  (Tagus,  Douro,  Ebro,  Guadal- 
quivir, Guadiana)  which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Ebro  rises  at  Fuentibre,  a  hamlet  among  the  Cantabrian  Moun- 
tains, in  the  province  of  Santander;  at  Reinosa,  4  m.  east,  it  is 
joined  on  the  right  by  the  Hijar,  and  thus  gains  considerably 
in  volume.  It  flows  generally  east  by  south  through  a  tortuous 
valley  as  far  as  Miranda  de  Ebro,  passing  through  the  celebrated 
Roman  bridge  known  as  La  Horadada  (**  the  perforated  '*),  near 
Ona  in  Burgos.    From  Miranda  it  winds  south-eastward  through 
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the  wide  basin  enclosed  on  the  right  by  the  highlands  of  Old 
Castile  and  western  Aragon,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Pyrenees. 
The  chief  cities  on  its  banks  are  Logrono,  Calahorra,  Tudela, 
Saragossa  and  Caspe.  Near  Mora  in  Catalonia  it  forces  a  way 
through  the  coastal  mountains,  and,  p)assing  Tortosa,  falls  into 
the  Mediterranean  about  So  m.  south-west  of  Barcelona,  after 
forming  by  its  delta  a  conspicuous  projection  on  the  otherwise 
regular  coast  line.  In  its  length,  approximately  465  m.,  the  £bro 
is  inferior  to  the  Tagus,  Guadiana  and  Douro;  it  drains  an  area 
of  nearly  32,000  sq.  m.  Its  principal  tributaries  are — from  the 
right  hand  the  Jalon  with  its  affluent  the  Jiloca,  the  Huerva, 
Agiias,  Martin,  Guadalope  and  Matarrana;  from  the  left  the 
£ga,  Aragon,  Arba,  Galiego,  and  the  Segre  with  its  intricate 
system  of  confluent  rivers.  The  Ebro  and  its  tributaries  have 
been  utilized  for  irrigation  since  the  Moorish  conquest;  the 
main  stream  becomes  navigable  by  small  boats  about  Tudela; 
but  its  value  as  a  means  of  communication  is  almost  neutralized 
by  the  obstacles  in  its  channel,  and  seafaring  vessels  cannot 
proceed  farther  up  than  Tortosa.  The  great  Imperial  Canal, 
begun  under  the  emperor  Charles  V.  (i  500-1 558),  proceeds  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  from  a  point  about  3  m.  below  Tudela, 
to  £1  Burgo  de  Ebro,  5  m.  below  Saragossa;  the  irrigation  canal 
of  Tauste  skirts  the  opposite  bank  for  a  shorter  distance;  and  the 
San  Carlos  or  New  Canal  afiEords  direct  communication  between 
Amposta  at  the  head  of  the  delta  and  the  harbour  of  Los 
Alfaques.  From  Miranda  to  Mora  the  Bilbao-Tarragona  railway 
follows  the  course  of  the  Ebro  along  the  right  bank. 

EBROIN  (d.  681),  Prankish  ''mayor  of  the  palace,"  was  a 
Neustrian,  and  wished  to  impose  the  authority  of  Neustria  over 
Burgimdy  and  Austrasia.  In  656,  at  the  moment  of  his  accession 
to  power,  Sigebert  III.,  the  king  of  Austrasia,  had  just  died,  and 
the  Austrasian  mayor  of  the  palace,  Grimoald,  was  attempting 
to  usurp  the  authority.  The  great  nobles,  however,  appealed  to 
the  king  of  Neustria,  Clovis  II.,  and  unity  was  re-established. 
But  in  spite  of  a  very  firm  policy  Ebroln  was  unable  to  maintain 
this  unity,  and  while  Clotaire  III.,  son  of  Clovis  II.,  reigned  in 
Neustria  and  Burgundy,  he  was  obliged  in  660  to  give  the 
Austrasians  a  special  king,  Childeric  II.,  brother  of  Clotaire  lU., 
and  a  special  mayor  of  the  palace,  Wulfoald.  He  endeavoured 
to  maintain  at  any  rate  the  union  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy, 
but  the  great  Burgundian  nobles  wished  to  remain  independent, 
and  rose  under  St  Leger  (Leodegar),  bishop  of  Autun,  defeated 
Ebroln,  and  interned  him  in  the  monastery  of  Luxeuil  (670). 
A  proclamation  was  then  issued  to  the  effect  that  each  kingdom 
should  keep  its  own  laws  and  customs,  that  there  should  be  no 
further  interchange  of  functionaries  between  the  kingdoms,  and 
that  no  one  should  again  set  up  a  tyranny  like  that  of  Ebroin. 
Soon,  however,  Leger  was  defeated  by  Wulfoald  and  the  Aus- 
trasians, and  was  himself  confined  at  Luxeuil  in  673 .  In  the  same 
year,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  anarchy,  Ebroln  and  Leger 
left  the  cloister  and  soon  found  themselves  once  more  face  to  face. 
Each  looked  for  support  to  a  different  Merovingian  king,  Ebroln 
even  proclaiming  a  false  Merovingian  as  sovereign.  In  this 
struggle  Leger  was  vanquished;  he  was  besieged  in  Autun,  was 
forced  to  surrender  and  had  his  eyes  put  out,  and,  on  the  12th 
of  October  678,  he  was  put  to  death  after  undergoing  prolonged 
tortures.  The  church  honours  him  as  a  saint.  After  his  death 
Ebroin  became  sole  and  absolute  ruler  of  the  Franks,  imposing 
his  authority  over  Burgundy  and  subduing  the  Austrasians, 
whom  he  defeated  in  678  at  Bois-du-Fay,  near  Laon.  His 
triumph,  however,  was  short-lived;  he  was  assassinated  in  681, 
the  victim  of  a  combined  attack  of  his  numerous  enemies.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  energy,  but  all  his  actions  seem  to  have  been 
dictated  by  no  higher  motives  than  ambition  and  Uist  of  power. 

See  Liber  historiae  Francorum,  edited  by  B  Kruacht  in  Mon. 
Germ.  hist,  script,  rer,  Merov.  vol.  ii.;  Vita  sancti  Leodeiariif  by 
Ursinus,  a  monk  of  St  Maixent  (Migne,  Pair,  Laiina^  vol.  xcvi.); 
"  Vita  metrica  "  in  Poetae  Latini  aevi  Carolini,  vol.  iii.  (Man,  Germ, 
hist.);  T.  B.  Pitra,  Histoire  de  Saint  LSger  (Paris,  1846);  and 
J.  Friedrich,  "  Zur  Gcsch.  des  Hausmeiers  Ebroin,"  in  the  Pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Munich  (1887,  pp.  43-61).        (C.  Pf.) 

EBURACUM,  or  EborAcum  (probably  a  later  variant),  the 
Roman  name  of  York  {q.v.)  in  England.    Established  about  a.d. 


7  5-80  as  fortress  of  the  Ninth  legion  and  garrisoned  (after  the  anni- 
hilation of  that  legion  about  a.d.  i  18)  by  the  Sixth  legion,  it  de- 
veloped outside  its  waUs  a  town  of  civil  life,  which  later  obtained 
Roman  municipal  rank  and  in  the  4th  century  was  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  The  fortress  and  town  were  separated  by  the 
Ouse.  On  the  left  bank,  where  the  minster  stands,  was  the  fort- 
ress, of  which  the  walls  can  still  be  partly  traced,  and  one  comer 
(the  so-called  Multangular  Tower)  survives.  The  munidpahty 
occupied  the  right  bank  near  the  present  railway  station.  The 
place  was  important  for  its  garrison  and  as  an  administrative 
centre,  and  the  town  itself  was  prosperous,  though  probably 
never  very  large.  The  name  is  preserved  in  the  abbreviated 
form  Ebor  in  the  official  name  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  but  the 
philological  connexion  between  Eboracum  and  the  modem  name 
York  is  doubtful  and  has  probably  been  complicated  by  Danish 
influence.  (F.  J.  H.) 

ECA  DE  QUEIROZ,  JOSfi  MARIA  (1843-1900),  Portuguese 
writer,  was  born  at  the  northern  fishing  town  of  Povoa  de 
Varzim,  his  father  being  a  retired  judge.  He  went  through  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  and  on  taking  his  degree  in  law  was 
appointed  Administrator  de  Concelho  at  Leiria,  but  soon  tired 
of  the  narrow  mental  atmosphere  of  the  old  cathedral  town  and 
left  it.  He  accompanied  the  Conde  de  Rezende  to  Egypt,  where 
he  assisted  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to  Palestine, 
and  on  his  return  settled  down  to  journalism  in  Lisbon  and  began 
to  evolve  a  style,  at  once  magical  and  unique,  which  was  to 
renovate  his  country's  prose.  Though  he  spent  much  of  his 
days  with  the  philosopher  sonneteer  Anthero  de  Quental,  and 
the  critic  Jayme  Batalha  Reis,  afterwards  consul-general  in 
London,  he  did  not  restrict  his  intimacy  to  men  of  letters,  but 
frequented  all  kinds  of  society,  acquiring  a  complete  acquaint- 
ance with  contemporary  Portuguese  life  and  manners.  Entering 
the  consular  service  in  1872,  he  went  to  Havana,  and,  after  a  tour 
in  the  United  States,  was  transferred  two  years  later  to  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  and  in  1876  to  Bristol.  In  1888  he  became  Portuguese 
consul-general  in  Paris,  and  there  died  in  1900. 

Queiroz  made  his  literary  d6but  in  1870  by  a  sensational  story, 
The  Mystery  of  the  Cintra  Roadf  written  in  collaboration  with  the 
art  critic  Ramalho  OrtigSLo,  but  the  first  publication  which 
brought  him  fame  was  The  FarpaSj  2l  series  of  satirical  and 
humorous  sketches  of  various  phases  of  social  life,  which,  to  quote 
the  poet  Guerra  Junqueiro,  contain  "  the  epilepsy  of  talent." 
These  essays,  the  joint  production  of  the  same  partners,  criticized 
and  ridiculed  the  faults  and  foibles  of  every  class  in  tum,  mainly 
by  a  comparison  with  the  French,  for  the  education  of  Queiroz 
had  made  him  a  Frenchman  in  ideas  and  sympathies.  His 
Brazilian  friend,  Eduardo  Prado,  bears  witness  that  at  this 
period  French  literature,  especially  Hugo's  verse,  and  even 
French  politics,  interested  Queiroz  profoundly,  while  he  alto- 
gether ignored  the  belles4ettres  of  his  own  country  and  its  public 
a£Eairs.  This  phase  lasted  for  some  years,  and  even  when  he 
travelled  in  the  East  he  was  inclined  to  see  it  with  the  eyes  of 
Flaubert,  though  the  publication  of  The  Relic  and  that  delightful 
prose  poem  Sweet  Miracle  afterwards  showed  that  he  had  been 
directly  impressed  and  deeply  penetrated  by  its  scenery,  poetry 
and  mysticism.  The  Franco-German  War  of  1870,  however,  by 
lowering  the  prestige  of  France,  proved  the  herald  of  a  national 
Portuguese  revival,  and  had  a  great  influence  on  Queiroz,  as 
also  had  his  friend  Oliveira  Martins  (g.v.),  the  biographer  of  the 
patriot  kings  of  the  Aviz  dynasty.  He  founded  the  Portuguese 
Realist-Naturalist  school,  of  which  he  remained  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  the  chief  exponent,  by  a  powerfid  romance.  The  Crime 
of  Father  Antaro,  written  in  1871  at  Leiria  but  only  issued  in  1875. 
Its  appearance  then  led  to  a  baseless  charge  that  he  had 
plagiarized  La  Faute  de  PAbbS  Mouret,  and  ill-informed  critics 
began  to  name  Queiroz  the^Portuguese  Zola,  though  he  dearly 
occupied  an  altogether  different  plane  in  the  domain  of  art. 
During  his  stay  in  England  he  produced  two  masterpieces, 
Cousin  Basil  and  The  MaiaSf  but  they  show  no  traces  of  English 
influence,  nor  again  are  they  French  in  tone,  for,  living  near  to 
France,  his  disillusionment  progressed  and  was  completed  when 
he  went  to  Paris  and  had  to  hve  under  the  regime  of  the  Third 
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Republic.  Settling  at  Neuilly,  the  novelist  became  chronicler, 
critic,  and  letter-writer  as  well,  and  in  all  these  capacities 
Queiroz  displayed  a  spontaneity,  power  and  artistic  finish 
unequalled  in  the  literature  of  his  coimtry  since  the  death  of 
Garrett.  A  bold  draughtsman,  he  excelled  in  freshness  of 
imagination  and  careful  choice  and  collocation  of  words,  while 
his  warmth  of  colouring  and  brilliance  of  language  speak  of  the 
south.  Many  of  his  pages  descriptive  of  natural  scenery,  such 
for  instance  as  the  episode  of  the  return  to  Tonnes  in  The  City 
and  the  Mountains,  have  taken  rank  as  classic  examples  of 
Portuguese  prose,  while  as  a  creator  of  characters  he  stood 
unsurpassed  by  any  writer  of  his  generation  in  the  same  field. 
He  particularly  loved  to  draw  and  judge  the  middle  class,  and 
he  mocks  at  and  chastises  its  hypocrisy  and  narrowness,  its 
veneer  of  religion  and  culture,  its  triumphant  lyings  its  self- 
satisfied  propriety,  its  cruel  egotism.  But  though  he  manifested 
a  predilection  for  middle-class  types,  his  portrait  gallery  com- 
prises men  and  women  of  all  social  conditions.  The  Maias, 
his  longest  book,  treats  olfidalgoSf  while  perhaps  his  most  remark- 
able character  study  is  of  a  servant,  Juliana,  in  Cousin  Basils 
At  least  two  of  his  books,  this  latter  and  The  Crime  of  Father 
AmarOy  are  chroniques  scandaleuses  in  their  plots  and  episodes; 
these  vjolumes,  however,  mark  not  only  the  high-water  Une  of  the 
Realist-Naturalist  school  in  Portugal,  but  are  in  themselves,  leav- 
ing aside  all  accidentals,  creative  achievements  of  a  high  order. 

Though  Queiroz  was  a  keen  satirist  of  the  ills  of  society,  his 
pages  show  hardly  a  trace  of  pessimism.  The  City  and  the 
Mountains,  and  in  part  The  Relic  also,  reveal  the  apostle  of 
Realism  as  an  idealist  and  dreamer,  a  true  representative  of 
that  Celtic  tradition  which  survives  in  the  race  and  has  permeated 
the  whole  literature  of  Portugal.  The  Mandarin,  a  fantastic 
variation  on  the  old  theme  of  a  man  self -sold  to  Satan,  and  The 
lUustrious  House  of  Ramires,  are  the  only  other  writings  of  his 
that  require  mention,  except  The  Correspondence  of  Fradique 
Mendes.  In  conjunction  with  Anthero  de  Quental  and  Jayme 
Batalha  Reis,  Queiroz  invented  imder  that  name  a  smart  man 
of  the  world  who  had  something  of  himself  and  something  of 
Eduardo  Prado,  and  made  him  correspond  on  all  sorts  of  subjects 
with  imaginary  friends  and  relatives  to  the  dehght  of  the  public, 
many  of  whom  saw  in  him  a  mysterious  new  writer  whose  identity 
they  were  eager  to  discover.  These  sparkling  and  humorous 
letters  are  an  especial  favourite  with  admirers  of  Queiroz,  because 
they  reveal  so  much  of  his  very  attractive  personality,  and 
perhaps  the  deverest  of  the  number,  that  on  Pacheco,  has 
received  an  English  dress.  In  addition  to  his  longer  and^more 
important  works,  Queiroz  wrote  a  niunber  of  short  stories, 
some  of  which  have  been  printed  in  a  volimie  under  the  title  of 
Contos,  The  gems  of  this  remarkable  collection  are  perhaps 
The  Peculiarities  of  d  Fair-haired  Girl,  A  Lyric  Poet,  Jo  si 
Malthias,  The  Corpse,  and  Sweet  Miracle. 

Most  of  his  books  have  gone  through  many  editions,  and  they  are 
even  more  appreciated  in  the  Brazils  than  in  Portugal.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  fourth  edition  of  FoiA^  >1  mart?  isentirely  different 
in  form  and  action  from  the  first,  the  whole  stoiy  having  been  re- 
written. One  of  Queiroz's  romances  and  two  of  his  short  stories 
have  been  published  in  English.  An  unsatisfactory  version  of 
Cousin  BasUf  under  the  title  Dragon's  Teeth,  appeared  at  Boston. 
U.S. A.,  in  1889,  while  Sweet  Miracle  has  had  three  editions  in  England 
and  one  in  America,  and  there  is  also  a  translation  of  0  Defunto  {The 
Corpse)  t  under  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar, 

An  admirable  critical  study  of  the  work  of  Queiroz  will  be  found 
in  A  Geraqao^Nooa — Os  Novellistas,  by  J.  Pereira  de  Sampaio  (Bruno), 
(Oporto,  1886).  The  Revista  modema  of  the  20th  of  November  1897 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him.  Senhor  Batalha  Reis  gives  interesting 
reminiscences  of  the  novelist's  early  days  in  his  preface  to  some 
prose  fragments  edited  by  him  and  namea  Prosas  Barbaras  (Oporto, 
1903).  (E.  PR.) 

fiCARTfi  (Fr.  for  "separated,"  " discarded  "),  a  game  at 
cards,  of  modem  origin,  probably  first  played  in  the  Paris  salons 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  It  is  a  development  of 
a  very  old  card  game  called  la  triotnphe  or  French-ruff,  £cart6 
is  generally  played  by  two  persons,  but  a  pool  of  three  may  be 
formed,  the  player  who  is  out  taking  the  place  of  the  loser,  and 
the  winner  of  two  consecutive  games  winning  the  pool.  At 
French  icxtth  (but  not  at  English)  bystanders  who  are  betting 


may  advise  the  players,  but  only  by  pointing  to  the  cards  they 
desire  them  to  play,  and  the  loser  of  the  game  goes  out,  one  of 
the  rentrants  taking  his  place,  unless  the  loser  is  pla3dng  la 
chouette,  i,  e.  playing  single-handed  against  two,  and  taking 
all  bets. 

The  small  cards  (from  the  two  to  the  six,  both  inclusive)  are 
removed  from  an  ordinary  pack.  The  players  cut  for  deal,  the 
highest  having  the  choice.  The  king  is  the  highest  card,  the  ace 
ranking  after  the  knave.  The  dealer  gives  five  cards  to  his 
adversary,  and  five  to  himself,  by  two  at  a  time  to  each  and  by 
three  at  a  time  to  each,  or  vice  versa.  The  eleventh  card  is 
turned  up  for  trumps.  If  it  is  a  king,  the  dealer  scores  one,  at 
any  time  before  the  next  deal.  The  non-dealer  then  looks  at 
his  cards.  If  satisfied  with  them  he  plays,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
carding; if  not  satisfied  he  "  proposes."  The  dealer  may  either 
accept  or  refuse.  If  he  accepts,  each  player  discards  face  down- 
wards as  many  cards  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  fresh  ones  are  given 
from  the  xmdealt  cards  or  "  stock,"  first  to  complete  the  non- 
dealer's  hand  to  five,  then  to  complete  the  dealer's.  To  ask  for 
'*  a  book  "  is  to  ask  for  five  cards.  Similarly  a  second  proposal 
may  be  made,  and  so  on,  imtil  one  player  is  satisfied  with  his 
hand.  If  the  dealer  refuses,  the  hand  is  played  without  dis- 
carding. If  the  non-dealer  announces  that  he  holds  the  king 
of  trumps,  he  scores  one;  and  similarly,  if  the  dealer  holds  the 
king  and  announces  it,  he  scores  one.  The  announcement 
must  be  made  before  playing  one's  first  card,  or  if  that  card  be 
the  king,  on  playing  it.  The  non-dealer,  being  satisfied  with 
his  hand,  leads  a  card.  The  dealer  plays  a  card  to  it,  the  two 
cards  thus  played  forming  a  trick.  The  winner  of  the  trick  leads 
to  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  second  to  play  to  a  trick  must  foUow 
suit  if  able,  and  must  win  the  trick  if  he  can. 

The  scores  are  for  the  king  and  for  the  majority  of  tricks. 
The  player  who  wins  three  tricks  scores  one  for  the  "  point "; 
if  he  wins  all  five  tricks,  he  scores  two  for  the  **  vole."  If  the 
non-dealer  plays  without  proposing,  or  the  dealer  refuses  the 
first  proposal,  and  fails  to  win  three  tricks,  the  adversary  scores 
two,  but  no  more  even  if  he  wins  the  vole.  The  game  is  five  up. 
The  points  are  conveniently  marked  with  a  three-card  and  a 
two-card,  as  at  euchre.  The  three  is  put  face  upwards  with  the 
two  face  downwards  on  the  top  of  it.  When  one  or  two  or  three 
points  are  scored  the  top  card  is  moved  so  as  to  expose  them. 
At  four,  one  pip  of  the  two-card  is  put  under  the  other  card. 
Games  may  be  recorded  similariy. 

Hints  to  Players, — ^The  following  hints  may  be  of  service  to  be- 
ginners : — 

Shuffle  thoroughly  after  every  deal. 

Do  not  announce  the  king  until  in  the  act  of  playing  your  first 
card. 

The  hands  which  should  be  played  without,  proposing,  called 
jeux  de  rhgle  (standard  hands) ,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  known.  They 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  All  hands  with  three  or  more  trumps,  whatever  the  other  cards. 

2.  Hands  with  two  trumps  which  contain  also — 
\a)  Any  three  cards  of  one  plain  suit ; 
pS  Two  cards  of  one  plain  suit,  one  being  as  high  as  a  queen; 
,c)  Two  small  cards  of  one  suit,  the  mth  card  being  a  king 

of  another  suit; 
{d)  Three  high  cards  of  different  suits. 

3.  Hands  with  one  trump,  which  contain  also — 

(a)  King,  queen,  knave  of  one  suit,  and  a  small  card  of  another; 
ihS  Four  cards  of  one  suit  headed  bv  king; 
ifi)  Three  cards  of  one  suit  headea  by  queen,  and  queen  of 
another  suit. 

4.  Hands  with  no  trump,  which  contain  three  queens  or  cards  of 
equal  value  in  different  suits,  e.g,,  four  court  cards. 

5.  Hands  from  which  only  two  cards  can  be  discarded  without 
throwing  a  king  or  a  trump. 

Holding  cards  which  make  the  point  certain,  pitipose.  If  you 
hold  a  ieu  de  rhgle,  and  one  of  the  trumps  is  the  King,  propose,  as 
your  adversary  cannot  then  take  in  the  king. 

When  discarding,  throw  out  all  cards  except  trumps  and  kings. 

If  vour  adversary  proposes  you  should  accept,  unless  you  are 
guanfed  in  three  suits  (a  queen  being  a  sufficient  guard),  or  in  two 
suits  with  a  trump,  or  in  one  suit  with  two  trumps.  Hence  the 
rule  not  to  discard  two  cards,  unless  holding  the  king  of  trumps, 
applies  to  the  dealer. 

.  The  hands  with  which  to  refuse  are  the  same  as  those  with  which 
to  play  without  proposing,  except  as  follows : — 
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1.  Two  trumps  and  three  cards  of  one  plain  suit  should  not  be 
played  unless  the  plain  suit  is  headed  by  a  court  card. 

2.  One  trump  and  a  tierce  major  is  too  weak,  unless  the  fifth 
card  is  a  court  card.  With  similar  hands  weaker  in  the  tierce  major 
suit,  accept  unless  the  fifth  card  is  a  queen. 

3.  One  trump  and  four  cards  of  a  plain  suit  is  too  weak  to  play. 

4.  One  trump  and  two  queens  is  too  weak,  unless  both  queens  are 
singly  guarded. 

5.  One  trump,  queen  of  one  suit,  and  knave  guarded  of  another 
should  not  be  played  unless  the  queen  is  also  guarded,  or  the  card 
of  the  fourth  suit  is  a  court  card. 

6.  One  trump,  a  king  and  a  queen,  both  unguarded,  should  not 
be  playedf  unless  the  fourth  suit  contains  a  card  as  high  as  an  ace. 

7.  Four  court  cards  without  a  trump  are  too  weak  to  play,  unless 
they  are  of  three  different  suits. 

Kef  use  with  three  queens,  if  two  are  singly  guarded ;  otherwise, 
accept. 

Lead  from  your  guarded  suit,  and  lead  the  highest. 

If  the  strong  suit  led  is  not  trumped,  persevere  with  it,  unless  with 
king  oi  trumps,  or  queen  (king  not  naving  been  announced),  or  knave 
ace,  when  lead  a  trump  before  continuing  your  suit. 

You  should  not  lead  trumps  at  starting,  unless  you  hold  king  or 
queen,  knave,  or  knave  ace,  with  court  cards  out  of  trumps. 

The  score  has  to  be  considered.  If  the  dealer  is  at  four,  and  the 
king  is  not  in  vour  hand  nor  turned  up,  play  anv  cards  without 
proposing  which  give  an  even  chance  of  three  tricks,  e.g.  a  queen, 
a  guarded  knave,  and  a  guarded  ten.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
d^Jer's  refusal. 

At  the  adverse  score  of  four,  and  king  not  being  in  hand  or  turned 
up,  any  hand  with  one  trump  should  be  played,  unless  the  plain 
cards  are  very  small  and  of  different  suits. 

If  the  non-dealer  plays  without  proposing  when  he  is  four  to 
three,  and  the  dealer  holds  the  king  he  ought  not  to  niark  it.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  the  non-dealer  after  a  refusal,  if  the  dealer  is 
four  to  three. 

At  the  score  of  non-dealer  three,  dealer  four,  the  dealer  should 
refuse  on  moderate  cards,  as  the  player  proposing  at  this  score  must 
have  a  very  bad  hand. 

At  four  a  forward  game  should  not  be  played  in  trumps,  as  there 
is  no  advantage  in  winning  the  vole. 

Laws  of  hearts. — The  foUowing  laws  are  abridged  from  the  revised 
code  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club :— A  cut  must  consist  of  at  least  two 
cards.  Card  exposed  in  cutting,  fresh  cut.  Order  of  distribution  of 
cards,  whether  by^  three  and  two,  or  vice  versa,  once  selected,  dealer 
must  not  change  it  during  game.  Player  announcing  king  when  he 
has  not  got  it,  and  playing  a  card  without  declaring  error,  adversary 
may  correct  score  and  have  hand  played  over  again.  If  offender 
wins  point  or  vole  that  hand,  he  scores  one  less  than  he  wins.  Pro- 
posal, acceptance,  or  refusal  made  cannot  be  retracted.  Cards  dis- 
carded must  not  be  looked  at.  Cards  exposed  in  giving  cards  to 
non-dealer,  he  has  option  of  taking  them  or  of  having  next  cards; 
dealer  exposing  his  own  cards,  no  penalty.  Dealer  turning  up  top 
card  after  giving  cards,  cannot  refuse  second  discard.  Dealer 
accepting  when  too  few  cards  in  stock  to  supply  both,  non-dealer 
may  take  cards,  and  dealer  must  play  his  hand.  Card  led  in  turn 
cannot  be  taken  up  again.  Card  played  to  a  lead  can  only  be  taken 
up  prior  to  another  lead,  to  save  revoke  or  to  correct  error  of  not 
winning  trick.  Card  led  out  of  turn  may  be  taken  up  prior  to  its 
being  played  to.  Plaver  naming  one  suit  and  leaoine  another, 
adversary  has  option  of  requiring  suit  named  to  be  led.  If  offender 
has  none,  no  penalty.  Player  abandoning  hand,  adversary  is  deemed 
to  win  remaining  tricks,  and  scores  accordingly.  If  a  player  revokes 
or  does  not  win  trick  when  he  can  do  so,  the  adversary  may  correct 
score  and  have  hand  replayed. 

See  AcadSmie  des  jeux  (various  editions  after  the  first  quarter  of 
the  iQth  century) ;  Hoyle's  Games  (various  editions  about  the  same 
dates) ;  Ch.  Van-Tenac  et  Louis  Delanoue,  TraiU  du  jeu  de  VScarU 
(Paris,  1845;  translated  in  hohn* 8  Handbook  of  Games ^  London, 
1850) ;  "  Cavendish,"  The  Laws  of  Ecarti,  adopted  by  the  Turf  Club, 
with  a  Treatise  on  the  Game  (London,  1878) ;  Pocket  Guide  to  £carte 
("Cavendish,"   1897);    Foster's  Encyclopaedia  of  Indoor  Games 

(1903). 

ECBATANA   {Agbatana  in  Aeschylus,  Hangmaiana  in  Old 

Persian,  written  Agamlanu  by  Nabonidos,  and  Agamatanu  at 

Behistun,  mod.  Hamaddn)^  the  capital  of  Astyages  (Istuvegu), 

which  was  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nabonidos 

(549  B.C.).    The  Greeks  supposed  it  to  be  the  capital  of  Media, 

confusing  the  Manda,  of  whom  Astyages  was  king,  with  the  Mad& 

or  Medes  of  Media  Atropatene,  and  ascribed  its  foundation  to 

Deioces  (the  Daiukku  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions),  who  is  said 

to  have  surrounded  his  palace  in  it  with  seven  concentric  walls  of 

different  colours.    Under  the  Persian  kings,  Ecbatana,  situated 

at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elvend,  became  a  summer  residence;  and 

was  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Parthian  kings.    Sir  H. 

Rawlinson  attempted  to  prove  that  there  was  a  second  and  older 

Ecbatana  in  Media  Atropatene,  on  the  site  o{  the  modern  Takht-i- 


Suleiman,  midway  between  Ramadan  and  Tabriz  (J.R.G.S, 

X.  1841),  but  the  cuneiform  texts  imply  that  there  was  only  one 

city  of  the  name,  and  Takht-i-Suleiman  is  the  Gazaca  of  classical 

geography.    The  Ecbatana  at  which   Cambyses  is  said  by 

Herodotus  (iii.  64)  to  have  died  is  probably  a  blunder  for  Hamath. 

See  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  History  of  Art  in  Persia  (Eng.  trans.,  1892) ; 
M.  Dieulafoy,  UArt  antique  de  la  Ferse,  pt.  i.  (1884) ;  J.  de  Morgan. 
Mission  scientifique  en  Perse,  ii.  ( 1 894) .  See  H  am adan  and  Pe  rsi a  : 
Ancient  History,  §  v.  2.  (A.  H.  S) 

ECCARD,  JOHANN  (i 553-161 1),  German  composer  of  church 
music,  was  bom  at  Miihlhausen  on  the  Unstrut,  Prussia,  in  1553. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Orlando  Lasso.  In  his  company  Eccard  is  said  to  have 
visited  Paris,  but  in  1574  we  £md  him  again  at  MUhlhausen, 
where  he  resided  for  four  years,  and  edited,  together  with  Johann 
von  Burgk,  his  first  master,  a  collection  of  sacred  songs,  called 
Crepundia  sacra  Helmboldi  (1577).  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained 
an  appointment  as  musician  in  the  house  of  Jacob  Fugger,  the 
Augsburg  banker.  In  1583  he  became  assistant  conductor,  and 
in  1599  conductor,  at  Konigsberg,  to  Georg  Friedrich,  margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  the  administrator  of  Prussia.  In  160S 
he  was  caUed  by  the  elector  Joachim  Friedrich  to  Berlin  as  chief 
conductor,  but  this  post  he  held  only  for  three  years,  owing  to 
his  premature  death  at  K5nigsberg  in  161 1.  Eccard's  works 
consist  exclusively  of  vocal  compositions,  such  as  songs,  sacred 
cantatas  and  chorales  for  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  ior  seven, 
eight,  or  even  nine  voices.  Their  ix>lyphonic  structure  is  a 
marvel  of  art,  and  still  excites  the  admiration  of  musicians.  At 
the  same  time  his  works  are  instinct  with  a  spirit  of  true  religious 
feeling.  His  setting  of  the  beautiful  words  *^  Ein'  feste  Burg  bt 
unser  Gott  "  is  still  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  their  representa- 
tive national  hymn.  Eccard  and  his  school  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

Of  Eccard's  songs  a  jg^reat  many  collections  are  extant;  see 
K.  G.  A.  von  Winterfeloi  Der  Evangelische  Kirchengesaug  (1843); 
Ddring  (Choralkunde,  p.  47). 

ECCEUNO  [or  Ezzeuno]  DA  ROMANO  (i  194-1259),  Ghibelline 
leader,  and  supporter  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  was  bom  on 
the  25th  of  April  1194.    He  belonged  to  a  family  descended  from 
a  (jerman  knight  named  Eccelin,  who  followed  the  emperor 
Conrad  II.  to  Italy  about  1036,  and  received  the  fief  of  Romano 
near  Padua.    Eccelin's  grandson  was  Eccelino  III.,  sumamed 
the  Monk,  who  divided  his  lands  between  his  two  sons  in  1223, 
and  died  in  1235.    The  elder  of  these  two  sons  was  Eccelino, 
who  in  early  life  began  to  take  part  in  family  and  other  feuds, 
and  in  1226,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Ghibellines,  seized  Verona 
and  became  podestd  of  the  city.    He  soon  lost  Verona,  but  re- 
gained it  in  1230;  and  about  this  time  came  into  relations  with 
Frederick  II.,  who  in  1232  issued  a  charter  confirming  him  in  his 
possessions.    In  1236  when  besieged  in  Verona  he  was  saved  by 
the  advance  of  the  emperor,  who  in  November  of  the  same  year 
took  Vicenza  and  entrusted  its  government  to  Eccelino.     In 
1237  he  obtained  authority  over  Padua  and  Treviso;  and  on  the 
27th  of  November  in  that  year  he  shared  in  the  victory  gained 
by  the  emperor  over  the  Lombards  at  Cortenuova.    In  1 238  he 
married  Frederick's  natural  daughter,  Selvaggia;  in  1239  ^^ 
appointed  imperial  vicar  of  the  march  of  Treviso;  but  in  the 
same  year  was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.    He  was 
constantly  engaged  in  increasing  his  possessions;  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Parma  in  1247,  and  after  Frederick's  death  in 
1250  he  supported  his  son,  the  German  king  Conrad  IV.    His 
cruelties  had,  however,  aroused  general  disgust,  and  in  1 254  he 
was  again  excommunicated.    In   1256   Pope   Alexander  IV. 
proclaimed  a  crusade  against  him,  and  a  poweriul  league  was 
soon  formed  under  the  leadership  of  Philip,    archbishop  of 
Ravenna.    Padua  was  taken  from  Eccelino,  but  on  the  ist  of 
September  1258  he  defeated  his  enemies  at  Torricella.    He  then 
made  an  attempt  on  Milan,  and  the  rival  forces  met  at  Cassano 
on  the  27  th  of  September  1259,  when  Eccelino  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.    Enraged  at  his  capture,  he  tore  the  bandages 
from  his  wounds,  refused  to  take  nourishment,  and  died  at 
Soncino  on  the  7th  of  October  1259.    In  the  following  year  his 
brother  Albert  was  put  to  death,  and  the  Romano  family  became 
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extinct.    EcceHno,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  tyrant^  acquired 

a  terrible  reputation  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  a  reputation 

that  won  for  him  the  immortality  of  inclusion  in  Dante's  Inferno] 

but  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  Frederick  II.  forms  a  marked 

contrast  to  the  attitude  of  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Eccelino  is  the  subject  of  a  novel  by  Cesare  Cantu  and  of  a 

drama  by  J.  £ichendor£E. 

See  J.  M.  Gittermann,  Eaelino  da  Romano  (Freiburg,  1890); 
S.  Mitis,  Storia  d*  Exzelino  IV,  da  Romano  (Maddaloni,  1896} ;  and 
F.  Stieve,  Eazelino  von  Romano  (Leipzig,  1909). 

ECCENTRIC  (from  Gr.  4k,  out  of,  and  KkvTpw,  centre),  literally 
**  out  from  the  centre,"  and  thus  used  to  connote  generally  any 
deviation  from  the  normal.  In  astronomy  the  word  denotes  a 
circle  round  which  a  body  revolves,  but  whose  centre  is  displaced 
from  the  visible  centre  of  motion.  In  the  ancient  astronomy  the 
ellipses  in  which  it  is  now  known  that  the  planets  revolve  around 
the  sim  could  not  be  distinguished  from  circles,  but  the  unequal 
angular  motion  due  to  elliptidty  was  observed.  The  theory  of 
the  eccentric  was  that  the  centre  of  the  epicycle  of  each  planet 
moved  uniformly  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  was  displaced 
from  that  of  the  earth  by  an  amoimt  double  the  eccentricity  of 
the  actual  ellipse,  as  the  case  is  now  understood.  When  measured 
around  this  imaginary  centre,  which  is  so  situated  on  the  major 
axis  of  the  ellipse  that  the  focus,  or  place  of  the  real  sun,  is 
midway  between  it  and  the  centre  of  the  ellipse,  the  motion  is 
approximately  uniform.  In  engineering,  an  eccentric  is  a 
mechanical  device  for  converUng  rotary  into  reciprocating 
motion  (see  Steam-Engine).    For  eccentric  angle  see  Ellipse. 

ECCHELLEKSIS  (or  Echellensis),  ABRAHAM  (d.  1664),  a 
learned  Maronite,  whose  surname  is  derived  from  Eckel  in  Syria, 
where  he  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  z6th  century.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Maronite  college  in  Rome,  and,  after  taking 
his  doctor's  degree  in  theology  and  philosophy,  returned  for  a 
time  to  Ms  native  land.  He  then  became  professor  of  Arabic 
and  Syriac  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome.  Called  to 
Paris  in  1640  to  assist  Le  Jay  in  the  preparation  of  his  polyglot 
Bible,  he  contributed  to  that  work  the  Arabic  and  Latin  versions 
of  the  book  of  Ruth  and  the  Arabic  version  of  the  third  book  of 
Maccabees.  In  1646  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Syriac  and 
Arabic  at  the  College  de  France.  Being  invited  by  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  Bible,  Ecchellensis  went  again  in  1652  or 
1 653  to  Rome.  He  published  several  Latin  translations  of  Arabic 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the  Chronicon  Orientale 
of  Ibnar-Rahib  (Paris,  1653),  ^  history  of  the  patriarchs  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  engaged  in  an  interesting  controversy  with 
John  Selden  as  to  the  historical  grounds  of  episcopacy,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  published  his  EiUyckius  vindicatus,  sive 
Responsio  ad  Sddeni  Origines  (Rome,  1661).  Conjointly  with 
Giovanni  Borelli  he  wrote  a  Latin  translation  of  the  5th,  6th 
and  7th  books  of  the  Conies  of  ApoUonius  of  Perga  (1661).  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1664. 

BCCLES,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Eccles  parliamentary 
division  of  Lancashire,  England,  4  m.  W.  of  Manchester,  of  which 
it  forms  practically  a  suburb.  Pop.  (1901)  34,369.  It  is  served 
by  the  London  &  North- Western  railway  and  by  the  Birkenhead 
railway  (North-Westem  and  Great  Western  joint).  The  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  passes  through.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is 
believed  to  date  from  the  12th  century,  but  has  been  enlarged 
and  wholly  restored  in  modem  times.  There  are  several  hand- 
some modem  churches  and  chapels,  a  town  hall,  and  numerous 
cotton  mills,  while  silk-throwing  and  the  manufacture  of  fustians 
and  ginghams  are  also  among  the  industries,  and  there  are  also 
large  engine  works.  A  peculiar  form  of  cake  is  made  here, 
taking  name  from  the  town,  and  has  a  wide  reputation.  Ecdes 
was  incorporated  in  1892,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor, 
6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  The  borough  maintains  the 
tramway  service,  &c.,  but  water  and  gas  are  supplied  from 
Manchester  and  Salford  respectively.    Area,  2057  acres. 

Before  the  Reformation  the  monks  of  Whalley  Abbey  had  a 
grange  here  at  what  is  still  called  Monks'  HaU;  and  in  1864 
many  thousands  of  silver  pennies  of  Henry  III.  and  John  of 


England  and  William  I.  of  Scotland  were  discovered  near  the 
spot.  '  Robert  Ainsworth,  the  author  of  the  Latin  and  English 
dictionary  so  long  familiar  to  English  students,  was  bom  at  Eccles 
in  1660;  and  it  was  at  the  vicarage  that  William  Huskisson 
expired  on  the  Z5th  of  September  1830  from  injuries  received  at 
the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  railway.  From  early 
times  **  wakes  "  were  held  at  Eccles,  and  buU-baiting,  bear- 
baiting  and  cock-fighting  were  carried  on.  Under  Elizabeth 
these  festivals,  which  had  become  notoriously  disorderly,  were 
abolished,  but  were  revived  under  James  I.,  and  maintained 
until  late  in  the  19th  century  on  public  ground.  The  cockpit 
remained  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  hall.  A  celebration 
on  private  property  still  recalls  these  wakes. 

ECCLESFIELD,  a  township  in  the  Hallamshire  parliamentary 
division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  5  m.  N.  of 
Sheffield,  on  the  Great  Central  and  Midland  railways.  The 
church  of  St  Mary  is  Perpendicular,  with  a  central  tower,  and  con- 
tains excellent  woodwork.  It  formerly  bore,  and  must  have 
deserved,  the  familiar  titie  of  the  ^*  Minster  of  the  Moors." 
Ecclesfield  was  the  seat  of  a  Benedictine  priory,  which  passed  to 
the  Carthusians  in  the  14th  century.  Cutlery  and  tools  are 
largely  manufactured,  and  there  are  coal-mines,  paper  mills  and 
iron  and  fire-clay  works.  After  the  inclusion  within  the  county 
borough  of  Sheffield  of  part  of  the  civil  parish  of  Ecclesfield  in 
1901,  the  ix>pulation  was  18,324. 

ECCLESHALL,  a  market  town  in  the  north-western  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Staffordshire,  England;  7  m.  N.W.  from 
Stafford,  and  4  W.  of  Norton  Bridge  station  on  the  London  & 
North-Westem  main  line.  Pop.  (1901)  3  799.  The  church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  Staffordshire,  is 
principally  Early  English,  and  has  fine  stained  glass.  Several 
bishops  of  Lichfield  are  buried  here,  as  Eccleshall  Castle  was  the 
episcopal  residence  from  the  13th  century  until  1867.  Of  this  the 
ancient  remains  include  a  picturesque  tower  and  bridge.  To  the 
west  on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  is  Blore  Heath,  the  scene  of  a 
defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  by  the  Yorkists  in  1459. 

ECCLESIA  (Gr.  kKKkrjaiay  from  ec,  out,  and  koKhv,  to  call),  in 
ancient  Athens,  the  general  assembly  of  all  the  freemen  of  the 
state.  In  the  primitive  unorganized  state  the  king  was  theoretic- 
ally absolute,  though  his  great  nobles  meeting  in  the  Council 
(see  Boul£)  were  no  doubt  able  to  influence  him  considerably. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  free 
people,  i.e,  the  fighting  force  of  the  state,  were  called  together  to 
ratify  the  decisions  of  the  king,  and  that  they  were  gradually  able 
to  enforce  their  wishes  against  those  of  the  nobles.  In  Athens, 
as  in  Rome,  where  the  Plebs  succeeded  in  their  demand  for  the 
codification  of  the  laws  (the  Twelve  Tables),  it  was  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  growing  power  of  the  people  meeting  in  the  Agora 
that  Draco  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  publishing  a  code  of 
law  and  so  putting  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  judicatiu'e  of  the 
aristocratic  party.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ecclesia 
had  more  than  a  de  facto  existence  before  Solon's  reforms. 

The  precise  powers  which  Solon  gave  the  people  are  not  known. 
It  is  clear  that  the  executive  power  in  the  state  (see  Akchon)  was 
still  vested  in  the  Eupatrid  class.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a 
moderate  reformer  would  endeavour  to  give  to  the  people  some 
control  over  the  magistracy.  Now  in  speaking  of  the  Thetes 
(the  lowest  of  the  four  Solonian  classes;  see  Solon),  Aristptie's 
ConstUtUion  of  Athens  says  that  Solon  gave  them  merely  ''  a 
share  in  the  Ecclesia  and  the  Law  Courts,"  and  in  the  Politics  we 
find  that  he  gave  them  the  right  of  electing  the  magistrates  and 
receiving  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  official  year.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  ''  mixed ''  character  of  Solon's  constitution 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  though  the  officials  of  the  state  were 
still  necessarily  Euftatrid,  the  Ecclesia  elected  those  of  the 
Eupatrids  whom  they  coidd  trust,  and  further  had  the  right  of 
criticizing  their  official  actions.  Secondly,  all  our  accoimts  agree 
that  Solon  admitted  the  Thetes  to  the  Ecclesia,  thus  recognizing 
them  as  citizens.  Under  Cleisthenes  the  Ecclesia  remained  the 
sovereign  power,  but  the  Coimcil  seems  to  have  become  to 
some  extent  a  separate  administrative  body.  The  relation  of 
Bonis  and  Ecclesia  in  the  Cleisthenic  democracy  was  of  the 
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greatest  importance.  The  Ecclesia  alone,  a  heterogeneous  body  of 
untrained  citizens,  could  hot  have  passed,  nor  even  have  drawn 
up  intelligible  measures;  all  the  preliminary  drafting  was  done 
by  the  small  committee  of  the  Boule  which  was  in  session  at  any 
particular  time.  In  the  5th  century  the  functions  of  the  Ecclesia 
and  the  popular  courts  of  justice  were  vastly  increased  by  the 
exigencies  of  empire.  At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 
the  system  of  payment  was  introduced  (see  below).  In  308  B.C. 
Demetrius  of  Phalerum  curtailed  the  power  of  the  Ecclesia  by  the 
institution  of  the  Nomophylaces  (Guardians  of  the  Law),  who 
prevented  the  Ecclesia  from  voting  on  an  illegal  or  injurious 
motion.  Under  Roman  rule  the  powers  of  the  Ecclesia  and  the 
popular  courts  were  much  diminished,  and  after  48  B.C.  (the 
franchise  being  frequently  sold  to  any  casual  alien)  the  Demos 
(people)  was  of  no  importance.  They  still  assembled  to  pass 
psephisms  in  the  theatre  and  to  elect  strategi,  and,  under  Hadrian, 
had  some  small  judicial  duties,  but  as  a  governing  body  the 
Ecclesia  died  when  Athens  became  a  civitas  libera  under  Roman 
protection. 

Constitution  and  Functions, — ^Throughout  the  period  of 
Athenian  greatness  the  Ecclesia  was  the  sovereign  power,  not  only 
in  practice  but  also  in  theory.  The  assembly  met  in  early  times 
near  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus  (i.e.  south  of  the 
Acropolis),  but,  in  the  sth  and  4th  centuries,  the  regular  place  of 
meeting  was  the  Pnyx.  From  the  5th  century  it  met  sometimes 
in  the  theatre,  which  in  the  3rd  century  was  the  regular  place. 
From  Demosthenes  we  learn  that  in  his  time  special  meetings 
were  held  at  Peiraeus,  and,  in  the  last  centuries  B.C.,  meetings 
were  held  at  Athens  and  Peiraeus  alternately.  Certain  meetings, 
however,  for  voting  ostracism  {q.v.)  and  on  questions  affecting 
individual  status  took  place  in  the  Agora.  Meetings  were 
(i)  ordinary,  (2)  extraordinary,  and  (3)  convened  by  special 
messengers  (icupicu,  cirficKjirw,  and  icar^Xi^rot),  these  last 
being  called  when  it  was  desirable  that  the  coimtry  people  should 
attend.  At  ordinary  meetings  the  attendance  was  practically 
confined  to  Athenian  residents.  According  to  Aristotle  there 
were  four  regular  meetings  in  each  prytany  (see  BouLfi) ;  prob- 
ably only  the  first  of  these  was  called  Kupia,  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever^ that  the  four  meetings  did  not  fall  on  regular  days,  owing  to 
the  occurrence  of  feast  days  on  which  no  meeting  coidd  take  place. 
In  the  KupLa  kKKkifaio.  of  each  month  took  place  the  Epicheiro- 
tonia  (monthly  inquiry)  of  the  state  officials,  and  if  it  proved 
unsatisfactory  a  trial  before  the  Heliaea  was  arranged;  the 
council  reported  on  the  general  security  and  the  corn-supply, 
and  read  out  lists  of  vacant  inheritances  and  unmarried 
heiresses.  In  the  sixth  prytany  of  each  year  at  the  KVpLa  toXi^ria 
the  question  whether  ostracism  should  take  place  that  year  was 
put  to  the  vote.  For  all  meetings  it  was  usual  that  the  Pry  taneis 
should  give  five  days'  notice  in  the  form  of  a  programma  (agenda) . 
On  occasions  of  sudden  importance  the  herald  of  the  council 
summoned  the  people  with  a  trumpet,  and  sometimes  special 
messengers  were  despatched  to  "  bring  in  "  the  country  people 
(KaTOKokav). 

After  the  archonship  of  Solon  all  Athenians  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  were  eligible  to  attend  the  assembly,  save  those  who 
for  some  reason  had  suffered  atimia  (loss  of  civil  rights).  To 
prevent  the  presence  of  any  disqualified  persons,  six  lexiarchs 
with  thirty  assistants  were  present  with  the  deme-rolls  in  their 
hands.  These  officers  superintended  the  payment  in  the 
4th  century  and  probably  the  toxotae  (police)  also,  whose  duty 
it  was  befcMre  the  introduction  of  pay  to  drive  the  people  out 
of  the  Agora  into  the  Ecclesia  with  a  rope  steeped  in  red  dye 
which  they  stretched  out  and  used  as  a  draw  net  (see 
Aristoph.  Acharn.  22  and  Eccles,  378).  The  introduction 
of  pay,  which  belongs  to  the  early  years  of  the  4th  century 
and  by  the  Constitution  (c.  41  ad  fin.)  is  attributed  to  Agyrrhius, 
a  statesman  of  the  restored  democracy,  was  a  device  to  secure 
a  larger  attendance.  The  rate  rose  from  one  to  two  obols  and 
then  to  three  obols  (Aristoph.  Eccles.  300  sqq.),  while  at  the  time 
of  Aristotle  it  was  one  and  a  half  drachmas  for  the  jcupla  bcKkifffia 
and  one  drachma  for  other  meetings.  Probably  those  who  were 
late  did  not  receive  payment. 


Procedure. — The  proceedings  opened  with  formalities:  the 
purification  by  the  peristiarchs,  who  carried  round  slain  sucking 
pigs;  the  curse  against  all  who  should  deceive  the  people;  the 
appointment  (in  the  4th  century)  of  the  proedri  and  their 
epistates  (see  BouLfi);  the  report  as  to  the  weather-omens.  The 
assembly  was  always  dismissed  if  there  were  thunder,  rain  or 
an  eclipse.  These  formalities  over,  the  Prytaneis  commimicated 
the  probouleuma  of  the  council,  without  which  the  Ecclesia  could 
not  debate.  This  recommendation  either  submitted  definite 
proposals  or  merely  brought  the  agenda  before  the  assembly. 
Its  importance  lay  largely  in  the  fact  that  it  explained  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  which  otherwise  must  often  have  been  beyond  the 
grasp  of  a  miscellaneous  assembly.  After  the  reading,  a  pre- 
liminary vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  the  coundl's  report  should 
be  accepted  en  bloc.  If  it  was  decided  to  discuss,  the  herald  called 
upon  people  to  speak.  Any  person,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  position,  might  obtain  leave  to  speak,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  man  who  had  moved  the  recommendation  previously 
in  the  council  would  advocate  it  in  the  assembly.  Tlie  council 
was,  therefore,  a  check  on  the  assembly,  but  its  powers  were  to 
some  extent  illusory,  because  any  member  of  the  assembly  (i) 
might  propose  an  amendment,  (2)  might  draw  up  a  new  resolu- 
tion founded  on  the  principal  motion,  (3)  might  move  the  rejection 
of  the  motion  and  the  substitution  of  another,  (4)  might  bring 
in  a  motion  asking  the  council  for  a  recommendation  on  a 
particular  matter,  (5)  might  petition  the  council  for  leave  to 
speak  on  a  given  matter  to  the  assembly.  Voting  usually  was 
by  show  of  hands,  but  in  special  cases  (ostracism,  &c.)  by  ballot 
(i.e.  by  casting  pebbles  into  one  of  two  urns).  The  decision  of 
the  assembly  was  called  a  psephism  and  had  absolute  validity. 
These  decisions  were  deposited  in  the  Metrodn  where  state 
documents  were  preserved;  pecxiliarly  important  decrees  were 
inscribed  also  on  a  column  {stHtj  erected  on  the  Acropolis. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  power  of  the  council  was  far  from 
sufficient.  The  real  check  on  the  vagaries  of  amateur  legislators 
was  the  Graphs  Paranomdn.  Any  man  was  at  liberty  to  give 
notice  that  he  would  proceed  against  the  mover  of  a  given 
resolution  either  before  or  after  the  voting  in  the  Ecclesia.  A 
trial  in  a  Hdiastic  court  was  then  arranged,  and  the  plaintiff 
had  to  prove  that  the  resolution  in  question  contravened  an 
existing  law.  If  this  contention  were  upheld  by  the  court,  when 
the  case  was  brought  to  it  by  the  Thesmothetae,  the  resolution 
was  annuUed,  and  the  defendant  had  to  appear  in  a  new  trial 
for  the  assessment  of  the  penalty,  which  was  usuaUy  a  fine, 
rarely  death.  Three  convictions  under  this  law,  however,  in- 
volved a  certain  loss  of  rights;  the  loser  could  no  longer  move 
a  resolution  in  the  Ecclesia.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  mover 
of  a  resolution  could  not  be  attacked.  In  the  4th  century  the ' 
Graphs  Paranomdn  took  the  place  of  Ostracism  {q.v.).  In  the 
5th  century  it  was  merely  an  arrangement  whereby  the  people 
sitting  as  sworn  juries  ratified  or  annulled  their  own  first  decision 
in  the  Ecclesia. 

Revision  of  Laws. — In  the  4th  century,  the  assembly  annually, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  Hecatombaeon  (the  first  day  of  the 
official  year),  took  a  general  vote  on  the  laws,  to  decide  whether 
revision  was  necessary.  If  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  alteration, 
it  was  open  to  any  private  citizen  to  put  up  notice  of  amendments. 
The  Nomothetae,  a  panel  selected  by  the  Prytaneis  from  the 
Heliaea,  heard  arguments  for  and  against  the  changes  proposed 
and  voted  accordingly.  Against  all  new  laws  so  passed,  there 
lay  the  Graphs  ParanomSn.  Thus  the  Nomothetae,  not  the 
Ecclesia,  finally  passed  the  law. 

Judicial  Functions. — ^The  Ecclesia  heard  cases  of  ProbolS 
and  Eisangelia  (see  Greek  Law).  The  ProbolS  was  an  action 
against  sycophants  and  persons  who  had  not  kept  their  promises 
to  the  people,  or  had  disturbed  a  public  festival.  The  verdict 
went  by  show  of  hands,  but  no  legal  consequences  ensued;  if 
the  plaintiff  demanded  punishment  he  had  to  go  to  the  Heliaea 
which  were  not  at  all  bound  by  the  previous  vote  in  the  Ecclesia. 
Cases  of  Eisangelia  in  which  the  penalty  exceeded  the  legal 
competence  of  the  council  came  before  the  Ecclesia  in  the  form 
of  a  probouleuma.    To  prevent  vexatious  accusations,  it  was 
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(at  some  date  unknown)  decided  that  the  accuser  who  failed 
to  obtain  one-fifth  of  the  votes  should  be  fined  1000  drachmas 
(£40).     (For  the  procedure  in  case  of  Ostracism  see  that  article.) 

Summary, — Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ecclesia,  with  no 
formal  organization,  had  absolute  power  save  for  the  Graphs 
Paranomdn  (which,  therefore,  constituted  the  dicasteries  in  one 
sense  the  sovereign  power  in  the  state) .  It  dealt  with  all  matters 
home  and  foreign.  Every  member  could  initiate  legislation, 
and,  as  has  been  shown,  the  power  of  the  council  was  merely 
formal.  As  against  this  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  was 
by  no  means  a  representative  assembly  in  practice.  The  phrase 
used  to  describe  a  very  special  assembly  (icardicXTTTOs  kKkXriaLa) 
shows  that  ordinarily  the  country  members  did  not  attend 
(KaTOKokeiP  always  involving  the  idea  of  motion  from  a  distance 
towards  Athens),  and  Thucydides  says  that  5000  was  the  maxi- 
mum attendance,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  is 
speaking  of  the  time  when  the  number  of  citizens  had  been  much 
reduced  owing  to  the  plague  and  the  Sicilian  expedition.  From 
this  we  understand  the  necessity  of  payment  in  the  4th  century, 
although  in  that  period  the  Ecclesia  was  supreme  {Constitution 
of  Athens^  xli.  2).  The  functions  of  the  Ecclesia  thus  differed 
in  two  fundamental  respects  from  those  which  are  in  modern 
times  associated  with  a  popular  assembly.  ( i )  It  did  not  exercise, 
at  least  in  the  period  as  to  which  we  are  best  instructed,  the  power 
of  law-making  {vofjudeala)  in  the  strict  sense.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  in  qualification  of  this  statement  that  it 
possessed  the  power  of  passing  psephismata  which  would  in  many 
cases  be  regarded  as  law  in  the  modem  sense.  (2)  The  Ecclesia 
was  principally  concerned  with  the  supervision  of  administration. 
Much  of  what  we  regard  as  executive  functions  were  discharged 
by  the  Ecclesia. 

With  this  article  compare  those  on  Solon ;  BoulB;  Areopagus; 
Greek  Law,  and,  for  other  ancient  popular  assemblies,  Apella; 
CoMiTiA.  See  also  A.  H.  J.  Greenidge,  Handbook  of  Greek  Consti- 
tutional History  (1896);  Gilbert,  Greek  Constitutional  Antiquities 
(trans.  Brooks  and  Nicklin,  18^5) ;  Schomann,  De  comitiis  Ainenien" 
sium ;  L.  Schmidt,  "  De  Atheniensis  reipublicae  indole  democratica  " 
in  Itid.  Lect.  (Marburg,  1865);  J.  W.  Headlam,  Election  by  Lot  at 
Athens  (Cambridge,  1891).  See  also  the  histories  of  Greece  by  Meyer, 
Busolt,  Grote,  Evelyn  Abbott,  and  J.  E.  Sandys'  edition  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Athens  (1892) ;  for  a  comparative  study,  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Comparative  Politics.  (J.  M.  M.) 

ECCLESIASTES  (Heb.  nVnp,  Kohelet,  "  Koheleth ";  Sept. 
hockriaiafTrrp;  Jerome  concionator) ,  one  of  the  Wisdom  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Wisdom  Literature).  The  book,  as 
it  stands,  is  a  collection  of  the  discourses,  observations  and 
aphorisms  of  a  sage  called  Koheleth,  a  term  the  precise  meaning 
of  which  is  not  certain.  The  Greek  ccclesiastes  means  one  who 
takes  part  in  the  deliberations  of  an  assembly  (ecclespi),  a  debater 
or  speaker  in  an  assembly  (Plato,  GorgiaSy  452  e),  and  this  is  the 
general  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Its  form  (singular  feminine) 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  adoption  or  imitation  of  the  Arabic 
employment  of  a  fem.  sing,  as  the  designation  of  a  high  ofhcial 
person,  as  is  the  case  in  the  title  caliph  (whence  the  rendering 
in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version,  "  Great  orator  '*) ;  but 
the  adoption  of  an  Arabic  idiom  is  not  probable.  This  usage  is 
not  Hebrew;  it  is  not  found  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in 
t  he  later  (Mishnaic) Hebrew.  The  form  may  have  been  suggested 
by  that  oJF  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  wisdom."  Koheleth,  however, 
is  employed  in  the  book  not  as  a  title  of  wisdom  (for  '*  wisdom  " 
is  never  the  speaker),  but  as  the  independent  name  of  the  sage. 
It  is  intended  to  represent  him  as  a  member  of  an  assembly 
(Kahal) — not  the  Jewish  congregation,  but  a  body  of  students 
or  inquirers,  such  as  is  referred  to  in  xii.  9-1 1,  a  sort  of  collegium, 
of  which  he  was  the  head;  and  as  instructor  of  this  body 
he  gives  his  criticism  of  life.  The  author  begins,  indeed, 
with  identif>ing  his  sage  with  King  Solomon  (i.  12-ii.  11,  12b); 
but  he  soon  abandons  this  literary  device,  and  speaks  in  his 
own  name.  The  rendering  "  preacher "  has  a  misleading 
connotation. 

In  the  book  as  we  have  it  there  is  no  orderly  exposition  of  a 
theory;  it  rather  has  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  remarks 
jotted  down  by  a  pupil  (somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia),  or  of  extracts  from  a  sage's  notebook.    It 


is,  however,  characterized  throughout  (except  in  some  scribal 
additions)  by  a  definite  thought,  and  pervaded  by  a  definite  tone 
of  feeling.  The  keynote  is  given  in  the  classic  phrase  with  which 
the  discussion  opens  and  with  which  it  closes:  ^*  Vanity  of 
vanities  (i.e.  absolute  vanity),  alP  is  vanity  1  "  Life,  says  the 
author,  has  nothing  of  permanent  value  to  offer.  His  attitude 
is  one  not  of  bitterness  but  of  calm  hopelessness,  with  an  occa- 
sional  tinge  of  disgust  or  contempt.  He  fancies  that  he  has  tried 
or  observed  everything  in  human  experience,  and  his  deliberate 
conclusion  is  that  nothing  is  worth  doing.  He  believes  in  an  all- 
poweriul  but  indifferent  God,  and  is  himself  an  observer  of 
society,  standing  aloof  from  its  passions  and  ambitions,  and 
interested  only  in  pointing  out  their  emptiness. 

This  general  view  is  set  forth  in  a  number  of  particular 
observations. 

1.  His  fundamental  proposition  is  that  there  is  a  fixed, 
unchangeable  order Jn  the  world,  a  reign  of  inflexible  law  (i.  4-11, 
iii.  i-ii,  14,  15,  vii.  13,  viii.  5-9):  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
sunrise  and  sunset,  recur  regularly;  for  everything  in  human 
experience  a  time  has  been  set;  birth  and  death,  building  up 
and  destroying,  laughing  and  weeping,  silence  and  speech,  love 
and  hate,  war  and  peace,  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  utterances 
of  a  living,  self-directing  world,  but  as  incidents  in  the  work  of  a 
vast  machine  that  rolls  on  for  ever;  there  is  an  endless  repetition 
— nothing  is  new,  nothing  is  lost;  if  one  thinks  he  has  found 
something  new,  inquiry  shows  that  it  was  in  existence  long  ago; 
God,  the  author  of  all,  seeks  out  the  past  in  order  to  make  it  once 
more  present ;  it  is  impossible  to  add  to  or  take  from  the  content 
of  the  world,  impossible  to  change  the  nature  of  things,  to  effect 
any  radical  betterment  of  life;  the  result  is  unspeakable  weari- 
ness— a  depressing  series  of  sights  and  sounds.  No  goal  or 
purpose  is  discoverable  in  this  eternal  round;  if  the  sun  rises 
and  goes  on  his  journey  through  the  sky,  it  is  merely  to  come 
back  to  the  place  where  he  rose;  rivers  flow  for  ever  into  the 
sea  without  fiUing  it.  To  what  end  was  the  world  created? 
It  is  impossible  to  say.  Such  is  Koheleth's  view  of  life,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  such  a  conception  of  an  aimless  cosmos  is  thoroughly 
non-Jewish,  if  we  may  judge  Jewish  thought  by  the  great  body 
of  the  extant  literature.  ^ 

2.  Further,  says  Koheleth,  man  is  impelled  to  study  the  world, 
but  under  the  condition  that  he  shaU  never  comprehend  it 
(iii.  II,  vii.  23,  24,  viii.  16,  17).  As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  term  olam  in  iii.  11,  there  are  various  opinions,  but 
"  world  "  appears  to  be  the  rendering  favoured  by  the  con- 
nexion: **  God  has  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time,  and 
has  put  the  olam  into  men's  minds,  yet  so  that  they  cannot  under- 
stand His  work '^  the  olam,  the  sum  of  phenomena,  is  God's 
work.  The  word  is  not  found  in  this  sense  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  so  occurs  in  the  Mishna  {Pirke  Aboth,  iv.  7),. 
and  the  vocabulary  of  Ecclesiastes  is  admittedly  similar  to  that 
of  the  Mishna.  Only  here  in  the  Old  Testament  does  it  stand 
as  a  simple  isolated  noun;  elsewhere  it  is  the  definition  of  a 
noim  (in  "  everlasting  covenant,"  &c.),  or  it  is  preceded  by  a 
preposition,  in  the  phrases  "  for  ever,"  **  of  old,"  or  it  stands 
alone  (sing,  or  pliu:.)  in  the  same  adverbial  sense,  '^  for  ever." 
The  word  means  first  a  remote  point  in  past  or  future,  then  a 
future  point  without  limit  of  time,  then  a  period  of  history,  and 
finally  the  world  considered  as  a  mass  of  human  experiences 
(cf.  aioxf).  The  renderings  "eternity"  and  "future"  in 
the  present  passage  are  unsatisfactory;  the  former  has  an 
inappropriate  metaphysical  connotation,  and  yields  no  distinct 
sense;  the  latter  does  not  suit  the  connexion,  though  there  is 
reference  to  the  future  elsewhere  (ix.  i).  God,  the  text  here 
declares,  has  made  the  world  an  object  of  man's  thought,  yet 
so  that  man  can  never  find  out  the  work  that  God  has  done 
(iii.  11).  The  reference  seems  to  be  not  so  much  to  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  phenomena  as  to  the  impossibility  of  constru- 
ing them  rationally  or  in  such  a  way  that  man  may  foresee  and 
provide  for  his  future.  Man  is  in  the  clutches  of  fate  (ix.  11,12): 
there  is  no  observable  relation  between  exertion  and  result  in 
life:  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;, 

*  The  Hebrew  has  the  definite  article,  "  the  whole,"  rb  itw* 
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success  does  not  attend  wisdom,  knowledge  and  skill;  men  are 
like  fish  taken  in  a  net  or  birds  caught  in  a  snare. 

3.  Human  life,  Koheleth  declares,  is  unsatisfying.  He 
inquired,  he  says,  into  everything  that  is  done  by  men  under 
the  sun  (i.  12-16):  God  has  inflicted  on  men  a  restless  desire  for 
movement  and  work,^  yet  life  is  but  a  catalo^e  of  fruitless 
struggles.  He  gives  a  number  of  illustrations.  In  his  character 
of  king  he  tried  all  the  bodily  pleasures  of  life  (ii.  i-ii):  he  had 
houses,  vineyards,  gardens,  parks,  ponds,  forests,  servants, 
flocks  and  herds,  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  singers,  wives; 
all  these  he  set  himself  to  enjoy  in  a  rational  way — ^indeed,  he 
found  a  certain  pleasure  in  carrying  out  his  designs,  but,  when  all 
was  done,  he  surveyed  it  only  to  see  that  it  was  weary  and  un- 
profitable. Dropping  the  r61e  of  Solomon  and  speaking  as  an 
observer  of  life,  the  author  declares  (iv.  4)  that  the  struggle  for 
success  is  the  result  of  rivalry  among  men,  which  has  no  worthy 
outcome.  The  securing  of  riches  is  a  fallacious  achievement, 
for  often  wealth  perishes  by  some  accident  (v.  13  f.),  or  its 
possessor  is  unable  to  enjoy  it  (vi.  x-3a),  or  he  has  no  one  to 
whom  to  leave  it,  and  he  cannot  keep  it — naked  man  comes  into 
the  world,  naked  he  goes  out.  He  does  not  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  deriving  enjoyment  from  wealth  by  helping  the  poor  or 
encouraging  learning  (this  latter,  indeed,  he  looks  on  as  vanity), 
and  in  general  he  recognizes  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  man 
to  his  fellows.  A  noteworthy  survival  of  an  old  belief  is  found 
in  vi.  3 :  though  a  man  have  the  great  good  fortune  to  live  long 
and  to  have  many  children,  yet,  if  he  have  not  proper  burial 
the  blank  darkness  of  an  untimely  birth  is  better  than  he:  this 
latter  is  merely  the  negation  of  existence;  the  former,  it  appears 
to  be  held,  is  positive  misfortime,  the  loss  of  a  desirable  place  in 
Sheol,  though  elsewhere  (ix.  5)  existence  in  Sheol  is  represented 
as  the  negation  of  real  life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  has  here  any  particular  case  in  mind. 

If  wealth  be  thus  a  vain  thing,  yet  a  sage  might  be  supposed 
to  find  satisfaction  in  wisdom,  that  is,  practical  good  sense  and 
sagacity;  but  this  also  the  author  puts  aside  as  bringing  no 
lasting  advantage,  since  a  wise  man  must  finally  give  up  the  fruit 
of  his  wisdom  to  someone  else,  who  may  be  a  fool,  and  in  any 
case  the  final  result  for  both  fools  and  wise  men  is  the  same — 
both  are  forgotten  (ii.  1 2-  23) .  A  particular  instance  is  mentioned 
(ix.  13-15)  of  a  beleagured  city  saved  by  a  wise  man;  but  the 
man  happened  to  be  poor,  and  no  one  remembered  him.  The 
whole  constitution  of  society,  in  fact,  seems  to  the  sage  a  lament- 
able thing:  the  poor  are  oppressed,  the  earth  is  full  of  their  cries, 
and  there  is  no  helper  (iv.  i);  strange  social  upheavals  may  be 
seen:  the  poor'  set  in  high  places,  the  rich  cast  down,  slaves 
on  horseback,  princes  on  foot  (x.  5-7).  He  permits  himself  a 
sweeping  generalization  (vii.  25-28):  human  beings  as  a  rule  are 
bad:  one  may  occasionally  find  a  good  man,  never  a  good 
woman — woman  is  a  snare  and  a  curse.  He  (or  an  editor)  adds 
(vii.  29)  that  this  condition  of  things  is  due  to  social  development: 
man  was  created  upright  (Gen.  i.  27;  Enoch  Ixix.  11),  but  in  the 
course  of  history  has  introduced  corrupting  complications  into 
life. 

4.  The  natural  outcome  of  these  experiences  of  the  author  is 
that  he  cannot  recog^ze  a  moral  government  of  the  world. 
He  finds,  like  Job,  that  there  are  good  men  who  die  prematurely 
notwithstanding  their  goodness,  and  bad  men  who  live  long 
notwithstanding  their  badness  (vii.  15),  though  long  Ufe,  it  is 
assumed,  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  of  man's  lot;  and  in 
general  there  is  no  moral  discrimination  in  the  fortunes  of  men 
(viii.  14,  ix.  2). 

5.  There  is  no  sacredness  or  dignity  in  man  or  in  human  life: 
man  has  no  pre-eminence  over  beasts,  seeing  that  he  and  they 
have  the  same  final  fate,  die  and  pass  into  the  dust,  and  no  one 
knows  what  becomes  of  the  spirit,  whether  in  man's  case  it  goes 
up  to  heaven,  and  in  the  case  of  beasts  goes  down  into  Sheol — 

'  In  fact,  he  suggests,  a  curse,  as  in  Gen.  iiL  17-191  though  with 
a  wider  sweep  than  that  passage  has  in  mind. 

•  The  text  fias  "  folly,"  out  the  parallelism  and  v.  7  point  to  social, 
not  intellectual,  conditions,  and  a  slight  change  (poo  tor  730.1)  gives 
the  sense  "  poor." 


death  is  practically  the  end-all;  and  so  poor  a  thing  is  life  that 
the  dead  are  to  be  considered  more  fortunate  than  the  living, 
and  more  to  be  envied  than  either  class  is  he  who  never  came 
into  existence  (iv.  2,3).  It  is  a  special  grievance  that  the  wicked 
when  they  die  are  buried  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  while  men 
who  have  acted  weU  are  forgotten*  in  the  dty  (viii.  10). 

6.  That  the  author  does  not  believe  in  a  happy  or  active  future 
life  appears  in  the  passage  (iv.  2,  3)  quoted  above.  The  old 
Hebrew  view  of  the  future  excluded  from  Sheol  the  common 
activities  of  life  and  also  the  worship  of  the  national  god  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  18);  he  goes  even  beyond  this  in  his  conception  of  the 
blankness  of  existence  in  the  underworld.  The  living,  he  says, 
at  least  know  that  they  shall  die,  but  the  dead  know  nothing — 
the  memory  of  them,  their  love,  hate  and  envy,  perishes,  they 
have  no  reward,  no  part  in  earthly  life  (ix.  5,  6);  there  is 
absolutely  no  knowledge  and  no  work  in  Sheol  (ix.  10).  His 
conclusion  is  that  men  should  do  now  with  all  their  might  what 
they  have  to  do;  the  future  of  man's  vital  part,  the  spirit,  is 
wholly  uncertain. 

7.  His  conception  of  God  is  in  accord  with  these  views. 
God  for  him  is  the  creator  and  ruler  of  the  world,  but  hardly 
more;  he  is  the  master  of  a  vast  machine  that  grinds  out  hunaan 
destinies  without  sympathy  with  man  and  without  visible 
regard  for  what  man  deems  justice — a  being  to  be  acknowledged 
as  lord,  not  one  to  be  loved.  There  can  thus  be  no  social  contact 
between  man  and  God,  no  communion  of  soul,  no  enthusiasm 
of  service.  Moral  conduct  is  to  be  regulated  not  by  divine  law 
(of  this  nothing  is  said)  but  by  human  experience.  The  author's 
theism  is  cold,  spiritless,  without  influence  on  hfe. 

If  now  the  question  be  asked  what  purpose  or  aim  a  man  can 
have,  seeing  that  there  is  nothing  of  permanent  value  in  human 
work,  an  answer  is  given  which  recurs,  like  a  refrain,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  appears  to  be  from  the 
hand  of  the  original  author:  after  every  description  of  the  vanity 
of  things  comes  the  injimction  to  enjoy  such  pleasures  as  may  fall 
to  one's  lot  (ii.  24,  25,  iii.  12,  13,  22,  v.  18,  19,  viii.  15, 
ix.  7-10,  xi.  7-xii.  7).  Elsewhere  (ii.),  it  is  true,  it  is  said  that 
there  is  no  lasting  satisfaction  in  pleasure;  but  the  sage  may 
mean  to  point  out  that,  though  there  is  no  permanent  outcome 
to  life,  it  is  the  part  of  common-sense  to  enjoy  what  one  has. 
The  opportunity  and  the  power  to  enjoy  are  represented  as  being 
the  gift  of  God;  but  this  statement  is  not  out  of  accord  with 
the  author's  general  position,  which  is  distinctly  theistic.  All  the 
passages  just  cited,  except  the  last  (xi.  7-xii.  7),  are  simple  and 
plain,  but  the  bearing  of  the  last  is  obscured  by  interpolatiorts. 
Obviously  the  purpose  of  the  paragraph  is  to  point  out  the 
wisdom  of  enjoying  life  in  the  time  of  youth  while  the  physical 
powers  are  fresh  and  strong,  and  the  impotency  of  old  age  has 
not  yet  crept  in.  Omitting  xi.  8c,  96,  106,  xii.  la,  the  passage 
will  read:  "  Life  is  pleasant  in  the  bright  sunshine — ^however 
long  a  man  may  live,  he  must  be  cheerful  alwa3rs,  only  remember- 
ing that  dark  days  will  come.  Let  the  young  man  enjoy  ail  the 
pleasures  of  youth,  putting  away  everything  painful,  before  the 
time  comes  when  his  bodily  powers  decay  and  he  can  enjoy 
nothing."  To  relieve  the  apparent  Epicureanism  of  this  passage, 
an  editor  has  inserted  reminders  of  the  vanity  of  youthful 
pleasures,  and  admonitions  to  remember  God  and  His  judgment. 
The  author,  however,  does  not  recommend  dissipation,  and  does 
not  mean  to  introduce  a  religious  motive — he  offers  simply  a 
counsel  of  prudence.  The  exhortation  to  remember  the  Creator 
in  the  days  of  youth,  though  it  is  to  be  retained  in  the  margin 
as  a  piotis  editorial  addition,  here  interrupts  the  line  of  thought 
In  xii.  la  some  critics  propose  to  substitute  for  "  remember  thy 
Creator  "  the  expression  of  xi.  9,  "  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  "; 
but  the  repetition  is  improbable.  Others  would  read:  "  re- 
member thy  cistern  "  (Bickell),  or  "  thy  well  "  (Haupt),  that 
is,  thy  wife.  The  wife  is  so  called  in  Prov.  v.  1 5>  19  in  an  elaborate 
poetical  figure  (the  wife  as  a  source  of  bodily  pleasure),  in  which 
the  reference  is  clear  from  the  context;  but  there  is  no  authority, 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  other  literature  of  this  period,  for 

*  The  Septuagint  has  less  well :  "  They  (the  wicked)  are  praised 
in  the  city.  *  ^.^ 
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taking  the  term  as  a  simple  prose  designation  of  a  wife.  Nor 
would  this  reference  to  the  wife  be  appropriate  in  the  connexion, 
since  the  writer's  purpose  is  simply  to  urge  men  to  enjoy  life 
while  they  can.  The  paragraph  (and  the  original  book)  concludes 
with  a  sustained  and  impressive  figure,  in  which  the  failing  body 
of  the  old  man  is  compared  to  a  house  faUing  into  decay:  first, 
the  bodily  organs  (xii.  3,  4a):  the  keepers  of  the  house  (the  arms 
and  hands)  tremble,  the  strong  men  (the  legs  and  perhaps  the 
backbone)  are  bent,  the  grinding  women  (the  teeth)  cease  to 
work,  those  that  look  out  of  the  windows  (the  eyes)  are  darkened, 
the  street-doors  are  shut,  the  sound  of  the  mill  being  low  (ap- 
parently a  siunmary  statement  of  the  preceding  details:  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  through  the  senses  is  cut  off, 
the  performance  of  bodily  functions  being  feeble);  the  rest  of 
V.  4  may  refer  to  the  old  man's  inability  to  make  or  hear  music: 
in  the  house  there  is  no  sound  of  birds  ^  or  of  singers,  there  are 
none  of  the  artistic  delights  of  a  well-to-do  household;  further 
{v.  5a)  the  inmates  of  the  house  fear  dangers  from  all  powerful 
things  and  persons  (the  old  man  is  afraid  of  everything),  the 
almond  tree  blossoms  (perhaps  the  hair  turns  white).  The  two 
next  clauses  are  obscure.*  Then  comes  the  end:  man  goes  to  his 
everlasting  home;  the  dust  (the  body)  returns  to  the  earth 
whence  it  came  (Gen.  ii.  7),  and  the  breath  of  life,  breathed  by 
God  into  the  body,  returns  to  him  who  gave  it.  This  last  clause 
does  not  affirm  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul;  it  is  simply  an 
explanation  of  what  becomes  of  the  vital  principle  (the  "  breath 
of  life"  of  Gen.  ii.  7);  its  positive  assertion  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  doubt  expressed  in  iii.  21  ("who  knows  whether  the 
spirit  of  man  goes  upward  ?")>  a^d  it  seems  to  be  from  another 
hand  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  original  book. 

There  are  other  sayings  in  the  book  that  appear  to  be  at 
variance  with  its  fundamental  thought.  Wisdom  is  praised  in  a 
number  of  passages  (iv.  13,  vii.  5,  11,  12,  19,  viii.  i,  ix.  16,  17, 
x.  2,  3),  though  it  is  elsewhere  denoimced  as  worthless.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  author,  while  denying  that  wisdom  (practical 
sagacity  and  level-headedness)  can  give  permanent  satisfaction, 
yet  admits  its  practical  value  in  the  conduct  of  life.  This  may 
be  so;  but  it  would  be  strange  if  a  writer  who  could  say,  "  in 
much  wisdom  is  much  grief,"  should  deliberately  laud  wisdom. 
The  question  is  not  of  great  importance  and  may  be  left  un- 
decided. It  may  be  added  that  there  are  in  the  book  a  niunber 
of  aphorisms  about  fools  (v.  3(4],  vii.  5,  6,  x.  1-3,  12-15)  quite 
in  the  style  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  some  of  them  contrasting 
the  wise  man  and  the  fool;  these  appear  to  be  the  insertions  of 
an  editor.  Further,  it  may  be  concluded  with  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  passages  that  affirm  a  moral  government  of  the  world  are 
additions  by  pious  editors  who  wished  to  bring  the  book  into 
harmony  with  the  orthodox  thought  of  the  time.  Such  asser- 
tions as  those  of  ii.  26  (God  gives  joy  to  him  who  pleases  him, 
amd  makes  the  sinner  toil  to  lay  up  for  the  latter),  viii.  12  (it 
shall  be  well  with  those  that  fear  God,  but  not  with  the  wicked), 
xii.  13  f.  (man's  duty  is  simply  to  obey  the  commands  of  God, 
for  God  will  bring  everything  into  judgment)  are  irreconcilable 
with  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  earthly  lots  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  no  ethical 
life  after  death. 

Many  practical  admonitions  and  homely  aphorisms  are 
scattered  through  the  book  :  iv.  5,  quiet  is  a  blessing ;  iv.  9-12, 
two  are  better  than  one;  iv.  17  (£ng.  v.  i),  be  reverent  in  visiting 
the  house  of  God  (the  temple  and  the  connected  buildings) — 

'The  clause  is  obscure;  literally  "he  (or,  one)  rises  at  (?)the 
voice  of  the  bird,"  usually  understood  to  refer  to  the  old  man's 
inability  to  sleep  in  the  morning; '  but  this  is  not  a  universal  trait 
of  old  age,  and  besides,  a  reference  to  affairs  in  the  house  is  to  be 
expected ;  the  Hebrew  construction  also  is  of  doubtful  correctness. 
A  chamge  of  the  H^rew  text  seems  necessary:  possibly  we  should 
read  Tip  ?wr,  "  low  is  the  voice,"  instead  of  VipS  Dip\  "he  rises  up  at 
the  voice." 

■  The  second  is  perhaps  to  be  read :  **  the  caper-berry  blooms  " 
(white  hair) ;  usually  "  the  caper-berry  loses  its  appetizing 
power  " ;  Eng.  Auth.  Vers.  "  desire  shall  fail."  For  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ahyona  ("  caper-berry,"  not  '*  desire  "  or  "  povertv  "), 
see  art.  by  G.  F.  Moore  m  Journ.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  x,  i  (Boston,  Mass., 
1891). 


to  listen  (to  the  service  of  song  or  the  reading  of  Scripture) 
is  better  than  to  offer  a  foolish  (thoughtless)  sacrifice;  v.  i 
(2),  be  sparing  of  words  in  addressing  God;  v,  1-5  (2-6),  pay 
your  vows — do  not  say  to  the  priest's  messenger  that  you  made 
a  mistake;  vii.  2-4,  sorrow  is  better  than  mirth;  vii.  16-18, 
be  not  over-righteous  (over-attentive  to  details  of  ritual  and 
convention)  or  over-wicked  (flagrantly  neglectful  of  established 
beliefs  and  customs) ;  here  "  righteous  "  and  "  wicked  "  appear 
to  be  technical  terms  designating  two  parties  in  the  Jewish 
world  of  the  2nd  and  ist  centuries  B.C.,  the  observers  and  the 
non-observers  of  the  Jewish  ritual  law;  these  parties  represent 
in  a  general  way  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees;  viii.  2-4, 
X.  20,  it  is  well  to  obey  kings  and  to  be  cautious  in  speaking 
about  them,  for  there  are  talebearers  everywhere;  vii.  20,  no 
man  is  free  from  sin;  vii.  21,  do  not  listen  taall  that  you  may 
overhear,  lest  you  hear  yourself  HI  six>ken  of;  ix.  4,  a  living 
dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion;  xi.  1-6,  show  prudence  and 
decision  in  business;  do  not  set  all  your  goods  on  one  venture; 
act  promptly  and  hope  for  the  best.  At  the  dose  of  the  book 
(xii.  9-12)  there  are  two  observations  that  appear  to  be  editorial 
recommendations  and  cautions.  First,  Koheleth  is  endorsed 
as  an  industrious,  discriminating  and  instructive  writer. 
Possibly  this  is  in  reply  to  objections  that  had  been  made  to 
what  he  had  written.  There  follows  an  obscure  passage  (v.  11) 
which  seems  to  be  meant  as  a  commendation  of  the  teaching 
of  the  sages  in  general:  their  words  are  said  to  be  like  goads 
(inciting  to  action)  and  like  nails  driven  in  a  building  (giving 
firmness  to  character);  they  issue  from  masters  of  assemblies,' 
heads  of  academies  (but  not  of  the  Sanhedrin).  The  succeeding 
clause  "  they  are  given  from  one  shepherd  "  may  refer  to  a 
collection  or  revision  by  one  authoritative  person,  but  its  rele- 
vancy is  not  obvious.  The  "  shepherd  "  cannot  be  God  (Gen. 
xlix.  24;  Ps.  xxiii.  i);  the  poetical  use  of  the  word  would  not  be 
appropriate  here.  The  clause  is  possibly  a  gloss,  a  comment 
on  the  preceding  expression.  A  caution  against  certain  books 
is  added  (v.  12),  probably  works  then  considered  harmful 
(perhaps  philosophic  treatises)^  of  which,  however,  nothing 
further  is  known. 

Composition  of  the  Book, — ^If  the  analysis  given  above  is 
correct,  the  book  is  not  a  unit;  it  contains  passages  mutually 
contradictory  and  not  harmonizable.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  establish  its  unity.  The  h3rpothesis  of  "  two 
voices  "  is  now  generally  abandoned;  there  is  no  indication  of 
a  debate,  of  affirmations  and  responses.  A  more  plausible 
theory  is  that  the  author  is  an  honest  thinker,  a  keen  observer 
and  critic  of  life,  who  sees  that  the  world  is  full  of  miseries  and 
unsolved  problems,  regards  as  futile  the  attempts  of  his  time 
to  demonstrate  an  ethically  active  future  life,  and,  recognizing 
a  divine  author  of  all,  holds  that  the  only  wise  course  for  men 
is  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  get  full  satisfaction  out  of  the 
struggle  for  pleasure,  riches  and  wisdom,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  making  the  best  of  what  they  have.  This  conception 
of  him  is  largely  true,  as  is  pointed  out  above,  but  it  does  not 
harmonize  the  contradictions  of  the  book,  the  discrepancies 
between  the  piety  of  some  passages  and  the  emotional  indiffer- 
ence toward  God  shown  in  others.  Other  of  the  Biblical  Wisdom 
books  (Job,  Proverbs)  are  compilations — why  not  this?  It  is 
not  necessary  to  multiply  authors,  as  is  done,  for  example,  by 
Siegfried,  who  supposes  four  principal  writers  (a  pessimistic 
philosopher,  an  Epicurean  glossator,  a  sage  who  upholds  the 
value  of  wisdom,  and  an  orthodox  editor)  besides  a  number  of 
annotators;  it  is  sufficient  to  asstmie  that  several  conservative 
scribes  have  made  short  additions  to  the  original  work.  Nor  is 
it  worth  while  to  attempt  a  logical  or  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  material.  It  has  been  surmised  (by  Bickell)  that  the  sheets 
of  the  original  codex  became  disarranged  and  were  rearranged 
incorrectly;  *  by  other  critics  portions  of  the  book  are  transferred 

'  This  is  the  Talmudic  understanding  of  the  Hebrew  expression 
(Terus.  Sanhed.  10,  28a,  cf.  Sanhed.  12a;  see  Ecclus.  xxxix.  2). 
There  is  no  good  authority  for  the  renderings ''  collectors  of  maxims, " 
"  collections  of  maxims. 

^  It  is  not  certain  that  the  codex  form  was  in  use  in  Palestine 
or  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  2nd  or  the  ist  century  B.  c. 
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hither  and  thither;  in  all  cases  the  critic  is  guided  in  these 
changes  by  what  he  conceives  to  have  been  the  original  form  of 
the  book.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  it  in  the  form 
in  which  it  grew  up — a  series  of  observations  by  the  original 
author  with  interspersed  editorial  remarks;  and  it  is  better  to 
preserve  the  existing  form  as  giving  a  record  of  the  process 
•of  growth. 

Dale, — Pi&  to  the  date  of  the  book,  though  there  are  still 
•differences  of  opinion  among  scholars,  there  is  a  gradual  approach 
to  a  consensus.  The  Solomonic  authorship  has  long  since  been 
given  up:  the  historical  setting  of  the  work  and  its  atmosphere — 
the  silent  assumption  of  monotheism  and  monogamy,  the  non- 
national  tone,  the  attitude  towards  kings  and  people,  the  picture 
of  a  complicated  social  life,  the  strain  of  philosophic  reflection — 
are  wholly  at  variance  with  what  is  known  of  the  loth  century 
B.C.  and  with  the  Hebrew  literature  down  to  the  5th  or  4th 
century  B.C.  The  introduction  of  Solomon,  the  ideal  of  wisdom, 
is  a  literary  device  of  the  later  time,  and  probably  deceived 
nobody.  The  decisive  considerations  for  the  determination  of 
the  date  are  the  language,  the  historical  background  and  the 
thought.  The  language  belongs  to  the  i>ost-classical  period  of 
Hebrew.  The  numerous  Aramaisms  point  to  a  time  certainly 
not  earlier  than  the  4th  century  B.C.,  and  probably  (though  the 
history  of  the  penetration  of  Aramaic  into  Hebrew  speech  is 
not  definitely  known)  not  earlier  than  the  3rd  century.  More 
than  this,  there  are  many  resemblances  between  the  dialect  of 
Koheleth  and  that  of  Mishna.  Not  only  are  new  words  employed, 
and  old  words  in  new  significations,  but  the  grammatical 
structure  has  a  modem  stamp — some  phrases  have  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  translated  out  of  Aramaic  into  Hebrew. 
By  about  the  beginning  of  our  era  the  Jews  had  given  up  Hebrew 
and  wrote  in  Aramaic;  the  process  of  expulsion  had  been  going 
on,  doubtless,  for  some  time;  but  comparison  with  the  later 
extant  Hterature  {Chronicles^  the  Hebrew  Ecclesidsticus  or 
Ben-Siray  Esther)  makes  it  improbable  that  such  Hebrew  as 
that  of  Koheleth  would  have  been  written  earlier  than  the 
2nd  century  b.c.  (for  details  see  Driver's  Introduction),  The 
general  historical  situation,  also,  presupposed  or  referred  to,  is 
that  of  the  period  from  the  year  200  B.C.  to  the  beginning  of  our 
era;  in  particular,  the  familiar  references  to  kings  as  a  part  of 
the  social  system,  and  to  social  dislocations  (servants  and  princes 
changing  places,  x.  7),  suggest  the  troublous  time  of  the  later 
Greek  and  the  Maccabean  rulers,  of  which  the  history  of  Josephus 
gives  a  good  picture. 

The  conception  of  the  world  and  of  human  life  as  controlled 
by  natural  law,  a  naturalistic  cosmos,  is  alien  not  only  to  the 
prophetic  and  liturgical  Hebrew  Hterature  but  also  to  Hebrew 
thought  in  general.  Whether  borrowed  or  not,  it  must  be  late; 
and  its  resemblance  to  Greek  ideas  suggests  Greek  influence. 
The  supposition  of  such  influence  is  favoured  by  some  critics 
(Tyler,  Plumptre,  Palm,  Siegfried,  Chejme  in  his  Jewish  Religious 
Life  after  the  ExUe,  and  others),  rejected  by  some  (Zeller,  Renan, 
Kieinert  and  others).  This  disagreement  comes  largely  from 
the  attempts  made  to  find  definitely  expressed  Greek  philo- 
sophical dogmas  in  the  book;  such  formiilas  it  has  not,  but 
the  general  air  of  Greek  reflection  seems  unmistakable.  The 
the  scepticism  of  Koheleth  differs  from  that  of  Job  in  quality  and 
scope:  it  is  deliberate  and  calm,  not  wrung  out  by  personal 
suffering;  and  it  relates  to  the  whole  course  and  ci>nstitution 
of  nature,  not  merely  to  the  injustices  of  fortune.  Such  a  con- 
ception has  a  Greek  tinge,  and  would  be  found  in  Jewish  circles, 
probably,  not  before  the  2nd  century  B.C. 

A  precise  indication  of  date  has  been  sought  in  certain  supi>osed 
references  or  allusions  to  historical  facts.  The  mention  of  persons 
who  do  not  sacrifice  or  take  oaths  (ix.  2)  is  held  by  some  to  point 
to  the  Essenes;  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  chronologically  precise, 
since  we  have  not  the  means  of  detecmining  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  of  thought  that  issued  in  Essenism.  So  also  the 
coincidences  of  thought  with  Ben-Sir  a  (Ecclesiasticus)  are  not 
decisive:  cf.  iii.  14  with  B.S,  xviii.  6;  v.  2-6  (3-7)  with  B.S, 
xxxiv.  1-7;  vii.  19  with  B.S.  xxxvii.  14;  x.  8  with  B,S,  xxvii. 
26a;  xi.  ID  with  B.S.  XXX.  21;  xii.  10,  11  with  B.S.  xxxix.  2  ff.; 


xii.  13  with  B.S.  xliii.  27;  if  there  be  borrowing  in  these  passages, 
it  is  not  clear  on  which  side  it  lies;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  there 
is  borrowing — the  thoughts  may  have  been  taken  independently 
by  the  two  authors  from  the  same  source.  In  any  case,  since 
Ben-Sira  belongs  to  about  180  B.C.,  the  date  of  Koheleth,  so 
far  as  these  coincidences  indicate  it,  would  not  be  far  from 
200  B.C.  The  contrast  made  in  x.  16  f.  between  a  king  who  is 
a  boy  and  one  who  is  of  noble  birth  may  allude  to  historical 
persons.  The  antithesis  is  not  exact;  we  expect  either  "  boy 
and  mature  man  "  or  "  low-born  and  high-bom."  The  "  child  " 
might  be  Antiochus  V.  (164  B.C.),  or  Ptolemy  V.,  Epiphanes 
(204  B.C.),  but  the  reference  is  too  general  to  be  decisive.  The 
text  of  the  obscure  passage  iv.  13-16  is  in  bad  condition,  and 
it  is  only  by  considerable  changes  that  a  clear  meaning  can  be 
got  from  it.  The  two  personages — the  "  old  and  foolish  king  " 
and  the  "  poor  and  wise  youth  " — have  been  supposed  (by 
Winckler)  to  be  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (175-164  B.C.)  and 
Demetrius  (162-150  B.C.),  or  (by  Haupt)  Antiochus  and  the 
impostor  Alexander  Balas  (150-146  B.C.),  or  (by  others) 
Demetrius  and  Alexander;  in  favour  of  Alexander  as  the 
"  youth  "  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  of  obscure  origin,  was  at 
first  popular,  and  was  later  abandoned  by  his  friends.  Such 
identifications,  however,  do  not  fix  the  date  of  the  book  pre- 
cisely; the  author  may  have  referred  to  events  that  happened 
before  his  time.  The  reign  of  Herod,  a  period  of  despotism  and 
terror,  and  of  strife  between  Jewish  religious  parties,  is  preferred 
by  some  scholars  (GrStz,  Cheyne  and  others)  as  best  answering 
to  the  social  situation  depicted  in  the  book,  while  still  others 
(as  Renan)  decide  for  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (104- 
78  B.  c).  The  data  are  not  numerous  and  distinct  enough  to 
settle  the  question  beyond  determining  general  limits:  for 
reasons  given  above  the  book  can  hardly  have  been  composed 
before  about  200  B.C.,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  a  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  it  was  made  (though  the  present  Septuagint  text 
shows  the  influence  of  Aquila),  it  is  to  be  put  earlier  than  50  B.C. 
Probably  also,  its  different  parts  are  of  different  dates. 

Of  the  author  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that 
he  was  a  man  of  wide  observation  and  philosophic  thought,  of 
the  Sadducean  type  in  religion,  but  non- Jewish  in  his  attitude 
toward  life.  He  was,  doubtless,  a  man  of  high  standing,  but 
neither  a  king  nor  a  high-priest,  certainly  not  the  apostate  priest 
Alcimus  (i  Mace.  vii.  ix.);  nor  was  he  necessarily  a  physician — 
there  are  no  details  in  ch.  xii.  or  elsewhere  that  any  man  of  good 
intelligence  might  not  know.  The  book  is  written  in  prose,  some 
of  which  is  rhythmical,  with  bits  of  verse  here  and  there:  thus 
i.  2-11  is  balanced  prose,  12-14  plain  prose,  15  a  couplet,  i.  i6-ii. 
25  simple  prose,  vii.  contains  a  number  of  poetical  aphorisms, 
and  so  on.  Some  of  the  verses  are  apparently  from  the  author, 
some  from  editors. 

The  fortunes  of  the  book  are  not  known  in  detail,  but  it  is  clear 

that  its  merciless  criticism  of  life  and  its  literary  charm  made  it 

popular,  while  its  scepticism  excited  the  apprehensions  of  pious 

conservatives.     Possibly  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (c.  50  B.C.)  was 

written  partly  as  a  reply  to  it.  The  claim  of  sacredness  made  for 

it  was  warmly  contested  by  some  Jewish  scholars.    In  spite  of 

the  relief  afforded  by  orthodox  additions,  it  was  urged  that 

its  Epicurean  sentiments  contradicted  the  Torah  and  favoured 

heresy.     Finally,  by  some  process  of  reasoning  not  fully  recorded, 

the  diflSiculties  were  set  aside  and  the  book  was  received  into  the 

sacred  canon;  Jerome  (on  Eccl.  xii.  13,  14)  declares  that  the 

decisive  fact  was  the  orthodox  statement  at  the  end  of  the 

book:  the  one  important  thing  is  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 

commandments.    The  probability  is  that  the  book  had  received 

the  stamp  of  popular  approbation  before  the  end  of  the  ist 

century  of  our  era,  and  the  leading  men  did  not  dare  to  reject  it. 

It  is  not  certain  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it 

appears  to  be  included  in  Josephus^  list  of  sacred  books. 

Literature. — ^For  the  older  works  see  Zockler  (in  Lange's  Comm,) ; 
for  Jewish  commentaries  see  2^ner,  Cat.  of  Heb.  books  in  Libry.  of 
Brit.  Afitf.  (1867),  and  for  the  history  of  the  interpretations,  C.  D. 
Ginsburg,  Coheleth  (1861).  Introductions  of  A.  Kuenen,  S.  R.  Driver, 
Comhill,  K6nig.  Articles  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencykl.  (by  P. 
Kieinert);  Hastings,  Diet.  Bible  (by  A.  S.  Peake);  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
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Mncyd,  Bibl.{hy  A»B.  Davidson) ;  Jew.Emyd.  (by  D.  S.  Margoliouth). 
Commentaries:  F.  Hitzig  (1847);  C.  D.  Ginsburg  (1861);  H.  Gratz 
(1871);  Tyler  (1874);  Delitzsch  (1875);  E-  H.  Plumptre  (1881); 
C.  H.  H.  Wright  (1883);  Nowack,  revision  of  Hitzig  (1883);  Volck 
(in  Strack  u.  Zdckler's  Kurzgef.  Kamm.,  1889);  Wildeboer  (in 
Marti's  Kurser  Hand-Comm,,  1898);  C.  Siegfried  (in  W.  Nowack's 
Handkamm.,  1898);  Oort  (in  De  Oude  Test.,  1899).  Other  works: 
C.  Taylor,  Dirge  of  Koh.  (1874);  Wiinsche,  Midrash  on  Koh.  (in 
his  Biblioth.  raSbin.,  1880);  £.  Kenan,  VEcdisiaste  (1882);  Bickell, 
Der  Prediger  (1884)  ^^'^  Kohel.-Untersuchungen  (1886;  Engl,  by 
E.  J.  Dillon,  ScepHcs  0/  Old  Test.,  1895);  Schiffer,  Das  Buck  Koh. 
nach  d.  Auffass,  d.  Wetsen  d.  Talmuds,  &c.  (1884) ;  A.  Palm,  Qoh,  u. 
d.  nach-artstotel,  Philosophie  (1885)  and  Die  Qoh.-Lit,  (1886); 
E.  Pfleiderer,  Die  Phil,  d.  Heraklit,  &c.  (1886) ;  Cheyne,  Job  and 
Solomon  (1887)  and  Jew.  Relig.  Life,  &c.  (1898);  W.  Euringer, 
Der  MasorahUxt  d.  Koh.  (1890);  W.  T.  Davison,  Wisdom-Lit.  of  Old 
Test.  (1894);    H.  Winckler,  in  his  Altorient.  Forschungen  (1898); 

LF.  Genung,  Words  of  Koh.  (Boston,  Mass.,  1904) ;  P.  Haupt, 
Uesiastes  (Baltimore,  1905).  The  rabbinical  discussions  of  the 
book  are  mentioned  in  Shabbalh,  y)b\  Megilla,  7a;  Eduyoth,  v.  3; 
Mishna  Yadaim,  iii.  5,  iv.  6;  Midrash  Koheleth  (on  xi.  9),  Ahoth 
d*  Rob.  Nathan,  i.  (C.  H.  T.*) 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS,  in  England,  a  body 
corporate,  whose  full  title  is  ^*  Ecclesiastical  and  Church  Estates 
Commissioners  for  England/'  invested  with  very  important 
powers,  under  the  operation  of  which  extensive  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church.  Their  appointment  was  one  of  the  results  of  the  vigorous 
movements  for  the  reform  of  public  institutions  which  followed 
the  Reform  Act  of  183  2.  In  183  5  two  conunissions  were  appointed 
^*  to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  their  revenues  and  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  episcopal  duties,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  necessity  of  attaching  by  commendam  to  bishoprics 
certain  benefices  with  cure  of  souls;  and  to  consider  also  the 
state  of  the  several  cathedral  and  collegiate  chiurches  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as 
might  render  them  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  established 
church,  and  to  provide  for  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  cure 
of  souls,  with  special  reference  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy  on 
their  respective  benefices."  And  it  was  enacted  by  an  act  of 
1835  that  during  the  existence  of  the  commission  the  profits  of 
dignities  and  benefices  without  cure  of  souls  becoming  vacant 
should  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 
In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  these  commissioners, 
a  permanent  commission  was  appointed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  Act  1836  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  laying 
before  the  king  in  council  such  schemes  as  should  appear  to  them 
to  be  best  adapteil  for  carrying  into  effect  the  alterations  suggested 
in  the  report  of  the  original  conmussion  and  recited  in  the  act. 
The  new  commission  was  constituted  a  corporation  with  power 
to  purchase  and  hold  lands  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  notwith* 
standing  the  statutes  of  mortmain.  The  first  members  of  the 
commission  were  the  two  archbishops  and  three  bishops,  the  lord 
chancellor  and  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  three  laymen 
named  in  the  act. 

The  constitution  of  the  carmnission  was  amended  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Act  1840  and  subsequent  acts,  and 
now  consists  of  the  two  archbishops,  all  the  bishops,  the  deans  of 
Canterbury,  St  Paul's  and  Westminster,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  president  of  the  council,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  home  secretary,  the  lord  chief 
justice,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  two  judges  of  the  admiralty 
division,  and  certain  laymen  appointed  by  the  crown  and  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  lay  commissioners  are  required 
to  be  '^  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  subscribe  a 
declaration  to  that  effect."  The  crown  also  appoints  two  laymen 
as  church  estates  commissioners,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury one.  These  three  are  the  joint  treasurers  of  the  commission, 
and  constitute,  along  with  two  members  appointed  by  the  com« 
mission;  the  church  estates  committee,  charged  with  all  business 
relating  to  the  sale,  purchase,  exchange,  letting  or  management 
of  any  lands,  tithes  or  hereditaments.  The  commission  has 
power  to  make  inquiries  and  examine  witnesses  on  oath.  Five 
commissioners  are  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
provided  two  of  them  are  church  estates  commissioners;  two 


ecclesiastical  commissioners  at  least  must  be  present  at  any 
proceeding  under  the  common  seal,  and  if  only  two  are  present 
they  can  demand  its  postponement  to  a  subsequent  meeting. 
The  schemes  of  the  commission  having,  after  due  notice  to 
persons  affected  thereby,  been  laid  before  the  king  in  council,  may 
be  ratified  by  orders,  specifying  the  times  when  they  shall  take 
effect,  and  such  orders  when  published  in  the  London  Gazette 

have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  acts  of  parliament. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission  recited  in  the  act  of 
1836  are  too  numerous  to  be  given  here.  They  include  an  extensive 
rearrangement  of  the  dioceses,  equalization  of  episcopal  income, 
providing  residences,  &c.  By  the  act  of  1840  the  fourth  report  of  the 
original  commissioners,  dealing  chiefly  with  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches,  was  carried  into  effect,  a  large  number  of  canonries  being 
suspended,  and  sinecure  benefices  and  dignities  suppressed. 

The  emoluments  of  these  suppressed  or  suspendea  offices,  and  the 
surplus  income  of  the  episcopal  sees,  constitute  the  fund  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners.  By  an  act  of  i860,  on  the  avoidance 
of  any  bishopric  or  archbishopric,  all  the  land  and  emoluments  of 
the  see,  except  the  patronage  and  lands  attached  to  houses  of 
residence,  become,  by  order  in  council,  vested  in  the  commissioners, 
who  may,  however,  reassign  to  the  see  so  much  of  the  land  as  may 
be  suffiaent  to  secure  the  net  annual  income  named  for  it  by  statute  or 
order.  All  the  profits  and  emoluments  of  the  suspended  canonries,  &c., 
pass  over  to  the  commissioners,  as  well  as  the  separate  estates  of  those 
deaneries  and  canonries  which  are  not  suspencied.  Out  of  this  fund 
the  expenses  of  the  commission  are  to  be  paid,  and  the  residue  is  to 
be  devoted  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  church  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  smaller  bishoprics  and  of  popr  livings,  the  endowment 
of  new  churches,  and  employment  of  additional  ministers. 

The  substitution  of  one  central  corporation  for  the  many  local  and 
independent  corporations  of  the  church,  so  far  at  least  as  the  manage- 
ment of  property  is  concerned,  was  a  constitutional  change  of  great 
importance,  and  the  effect  of  it  undoubtedly  was  to  correct  the 
anomalous  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  by  equalizing 
incomes  and  abolishing  sinecures.  At  the  same  time  it  was  re^rded 
as  having  made  a  serious  breach  in  the  legal  theory  of  ecclesiastical 
propert)^.  "  The  important  principle,"  says  Cripps,  "  on  which  the 
inviolability  of  the  church  establishment  de^nds,  that  the  church 
generally  possesses  no  property  as  a  corporation,  or  which  is  applic- 
able to  general  purposes,  but  that  such  particular  ecclesiastical 
corporation,  whether  aggregate  or  sole,  has  its  property  separate, 
distinct  and  inalienable,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  original 
endowment,  was  given  up  without  an  effort  to  defend  it  "  (Law 
Relating  to  the  Church  and  Clergy,  p.  46). 

ECCLESIASTICAL  JURISDICTION.  This  phrase  in  its  pri- 
mary sense  imports  not  jurisdiction  over  ecclesiastics,  but  juris- 
diction exercised  by  ecclesiastics  over  other  ecclesiastics  and  over 
the  laity.  "  Jurisdiction  "  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  jurists 
which  has  acquired  a  wide  extension  in  theology,  wherein,  for 
example,  it  is  frequently  used  in  contradistinction  to  '^  order," 
to>  express  the  right  to  administer  sacraments  as  something 
superadded  to  the  power  to  celebrate  them.  So  it  is  used  to 
express  the  territorial  or  other  limits  of  ecclesiastical,  executive 
or  legislative  authority.  Here  it  is  used,  in  the  limited  sense 
defined  by  an  American  Court,  as  "  the  authority  by  which 
judicial  officers  take  cognizance  of  and  decide  causes." 

Such  authority  in  the  minds  of  lay  Roman  lawyers  who  first 
used  this  word  ^'  jurisdiction ''  was  essentially,  temporal  in  its 
origin  and  in  its  sphere.  The  Christian  Church  trans*  or^gta  0/ 
ferred  the  notion  to  the  spiritual  domain  as  part  of  «ocfesiM* 
the  general  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  correlative,  on  tk^juHf 
the  spiritual  side  of  man  upon  earth,  to  the  powers,  *****"• 
also  ordained  of  God,  who  had  dominion  over  his  tem- 
poral estate  (see  Canon  Law).  As  the  Church  in  the  earliest 
ages  had  executive  and  legislative  power  in  its  own  spiritual 
sphere,  so  also  it  had  '*  judicial  officers/'  ^*  taking  cognizance  of 
and  deciding  causes."  Only  before  its  union  with  the  State,  its 
power  in  this  direction,  as  in  others,  was  merely  over  the  spirits 
of  men.  Coercive  temporal  authority  over  their  bodies  or  estates 
could  only  be  given  by  concession  from  the  temporal  prince. 
Moreover,  even  spiritual  authority  over  members  of  the  Church, 
i,e.  baptized  persons,  could  not  be  exclusively  claimed  as  of  right 
by  the  Church  tribunals,  if  the  subject  matter  of  the  cause  were 
purely  temporal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
faithful  were  subject  to  these  courts  (when  acting  within  their 
own  sphere),  and  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  no  distinction  was 
made  in  this  respect  between  clergy  and  laity. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  its 
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"  sanction  "  of  excommunication  will  be  foimd  in  Christ's  words 
in  Matt,  xviii.  15-18.  A  very  early  example  of  criminal  spiritual 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  St  Paul  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous Corinthian  (i  Cor.  v.).  We  find  later  the  same  apostle 
exercising  like  jurisdiction  in  the  cause  of  Hymenaeus  and 
Alexander  (i  Tim.  i.  20).  After  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  we 
find  this  criminal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  bishops  individu- 
ally over  their  respective  "  subjects  " — doubtless  with  the  advice 
of  their  presbyters  according  to  the  precept  of  St  Ignatius 
(c.  no).  As  neighbouring  dioceses  coalesced  into  "  provinces  " 
and  provinces  into  larger  districts  (corresponding  to  the  civil 
^'  dioceses  "  of  the  later  Roman  Empire),  the  provincial  synods  of 
bishops  and  the  synods  of  the  larger  districts  acquired  a  criminal 
jurisdiction,  still  purely  spiritual,  of  their  own.  At  first  this  was 
"  original  "  and  mainly  (although  not  exclusively)  over  bishops 
(of  the  province  or  larger  district).  The  beginnings  of  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  cases  of  clerics  and  laymen  may  be 
traced  before  the  conversion  of  the  Empire.  The  bishop  over 
whom  the  synod  of  neighbouring  bishops  had  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion had  no  formal  right  of  appeal;  but  sometimes  bishops  in 
other  parts  of  the  Church  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  local 
synodical  sentence  and  would  commimicate  with  a  bishop  whom 
they  deemed  unjustly  deposed.  The  theory,  as  expressed  in 
legal  phrase  by  St  Cyprian  in  the  3rd  century,  was  that  the 
ai>ostolic  power  of  delegated  sovereignty  from  the  Lord,  alike 
legislative  and  judicial,  was  held  in  joint-tenancy  by  the  whole 
body  of  Catholic  bishops.  In  both  capacities,  however,  a  certain 
undefined  pre-eminence  was  conceded  to  the  occupants  of 
"  Apostolic  "  sees,  i.e.  sees  traditionally  founded  by  Apostles,  or 
of  sees  with  a  special  secular  position. 

Even  before  the  edict  of  Milan,  at  least  as  early  as  the  latter 
half  of  the  3rd  century,  the  spiritual  sentences  ■  of  dei>osition 
from  office  had  sometimes  indirect  temporal  consequences 
recognized  by  the  secular  courts.  The  classical  example  is  the 
case  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Antioch.  It  would  seem 
that,  in  the  intervals  of  persecution,  some  rights  of  property 
were  recognized  in  the  Christian  Church  and  its  officers;  although 
the  Church  was  an  illegal  society.  After  some  previous  abortive 
trials,  Paul  of  Samosata  was  deposed  and  excommunicated,  in 
269,  by  a  great  synod  of  the  Antiochene  district.  Paul,  notwith- 
standing his  deposition,  kept  possession  of  the  episcopal  residence. 
The  local  church  sought  recovery  of  it  before  the  tribunals  of 
the  Empire.  The  judicial  authorities  requested  a  rescript  from 
the  emperor  Aurelian  for  the  decision  of  the  cause.  Aurelian 
referred  the  matter  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  bishops  of 
Italy,  who  gave  their  award  in  favour  of  the  Antiochene  Church. 

Side  by  side  with  this  which  we  may  call  criminal  jurisdiction 
— ^none  the  less  real  or  coercive  because  its  sanctions  were  purely 
T^mponi  spiritual — there  grew  up  a  quasi- jurisdiction  in  causes 
juriadi^  entirely  temporal,  based  upon  the  free  consent  of  the 
cfcmS***  parties  to  accept  the  arbitration  of  the  bishop.  This 
system  had  also  its  roots  in  the  New  Testament  (see 
Matt,  xviii.  15-17  and  i  Cor.  vi.  1-8).  In  the  matter  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  we  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  edict  of 
Milan;  but  we  may  at  once  trace  this  second  or  civil  branch  of 
episcopal  judicature  or  quasi- judicature  down  as  far  as  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne,  when  it  underwent  a  fundamental  change,  and 
became,  if  either  litigant  once  chose,  no  longer  a  matter  of 
consent  but  of  right. 

Constantine  decreed  that  judgment  in  causes  might  be  passed 
by  bishops  when  litigants  preferred  their  adjudication  to  that 
of  the  secular  courts  (see  his  epistle  to  the  Numidian  bishops  and 
Cod,  Theodos,  Til.  de  Episcopis).  The  episcopal  judgment  was 
to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  emperor  and  irreversible,  and  the 
civil  authorities  were  to  see  to  its  execution.  Saints  Ambrose 
and  Augustine  both  spent  days  in  deciding  temporal  causes. 
Honorius,  in  the  West,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century,  made  a 
constitution  providing  that  if  any  desired  to  Htigate  before  the 
bishops  they  should  not  be  forbidden,  but  that  in  dvil  matters 
the  prelates  should  render  judgment  in  the  manner  of  arbitrators 
by  consent  (Cod.  1 ,  TU.  iv.) .  Where  the  faithful  had  had  recourse 
to  the  bishop,  no  appeal  was  to  be  allowed,  and  the  judges  were 


to  command  execution  of  the  episcopal  decree.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  later,  however,  Valentinian  III.  in  the  West  expressly 
provided  that  bishops  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  judges 
(that  is,  of  course,  in  temporal  causes),  save  by  the  consent  of  the 
parties.   This  legislation  was,  substantially,  adopted  by  Justinian. 

On  the  revival  of  the  Western  Empire,  however,  Charlemagne, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  under  the  mistaken  belief 
that  he  was  following  the  authority  of  Constantine  I.  and 
Theodosius  I.,  took  a  great  step  forward,  by  which  the  bishop 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  legally  indicated  arbitrator  by  consent  in 
secular  causes,  and  became  a  real  judge.  By  a  capitulary  he 
provided  that  either  litigant,  without  the  consent  of  the  other 
party,  and  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  suit  but  at  any  time 
during  its  continuance,  might  take  the  cause  from  lay  cognizance 
and  transfer  it  to  the  bishop's  tribunal.  He  re-enacted  the 
prohibition  of  appeal. 

It  should  be  remembered  that,  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
3rd  century,  the  leading  bishops  had  generally  been  trained  in 
secular  learning.  St  Cyprian,  St  Ambrose  and  St  Augustine,  St 
Paulinus  of  Nola  and  St  John  Chrysostom  had  practised  law 
as  teachers  or  advocates.  St  Ambrose  and  St  Paulinus  had  even 
held  high  administrative  and  judicial  offices. 

To  return  to  the  evolution  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  from 
the  time  of  Constantine.  With  the  "  Nicene  period  "  came  a 
great  development  on  the  criminal  side.  A  system  tfomMm 
begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  secular  arm  supports  •mpin 
the  decrees  of  the  Church.  The  first  trace  of  system  5!?. 
is  in  the  limited  right  of  appeal  given  by  the  first 
oecumenical  coimcil  of  Nicaea  and  its  provision  that  episcopal 
sentences  or  those  of  provincial  synods  on  appeal  were  to  be 
recognized  throughout  the  world.  The  fifth  canon  provides 
that  those,  whether  clerics  or  laymen,  who  are  cut  off  from  com- 
munion in  any  particular  province  are  not  to  be  admitted 
thereto  elsewhere.  Still  examination  must  be  had  whether 
persons  have  been  expelled  from  the  congregation  by  any 
episcopal  small-mindedness  (/uicpo^^(a),  or  contentious  spirit, 
or  such-like  harshness  (dajSia).  That  this  may  be  conveniently 
inquired  into,  synods  are  to  be  held,  three  in  every  year,  in  each 
province,  and  questions  of  this  kind  examined.  There  is  to  be  no 
'^  stay  of  execution  ";  the  episcopal  sentence  is  to  prevail  until 
the  provincial  synod  otherwise  decide.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
as  yet  no  provision  is  made  for  a{^eals  by  bishops  from  provincial 
synods  sitting  in  first  instance. 

The  edicts  of  Milan  had  only  admitted  the  Christian  Church 
among  the  number  of  lawful  religions;  but  the  tendency  (except 
in  the  time  of  Julian)  was  towards  making  it  the  only  lawful 
religion.  Hence  the  practice,  inunediately  after  Nicaea  I.,  of 
superadding  banishment  by  the  emperor  to  synodical  condenma- 
tion.  The  dogmatic  decrees  of  Nicaea  I.  were  at  once  enforced 
in  this  temporal  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Arian  reaction 
at  court  worked  its  objects  (see  Pusey,  Comcils  of  the  Church) 
by  using  the  criminal  spiritual  jiuisdiction  of  synods  against  the 
Catholics — often  packing  the  synods  for  the  purpose.  The  acts 
of  coimcils  of  this  age  are  fiill  of  the  trials  of  bishops  not  only  for 
heresy  but  for  immorality  and  common  law  crimes.  The  accusa- 
tions are  frequently  unfounded;  but  the  triab  are  already 
conducted  in  a  certain  regular  forensic  form.  The  secular 
authorities  follow  the  precedent  of  Nicaea  I.  and  intervene  to 
supplement  the  spiritual  sentence  by  administrative  penalties. 
Sometimes  an  imperial  officer  of  high  rank  (as,  e.g.  a  "  coimt  ") 
is  present  at  the  synod,  as  an  assessor  to  maintain  order  and 
advise  upon  points  of  procedure.  Leading  examples  may  be 
found  in  the  various  prosecutions  of  St  Athanasius,  in  whose 
case  also  there  is  the  germ  of  an  appeal,  tanquam  ab  abusu.  It 
has  been  contended  that,  according  to  later  and  more  formulated 
jurisprudence,  such  an  appeal  would  have  lain,  since  the  trial 
at  Tyre  was  not  concerned  with  purely  spiritual  matters  (sec 
the  case  in  Hefele,  Councils,  in  loc.). 

The  trial  of  St  Athanasius  led  to  extensions  of  the  right  of 
appeal.  This  was  favoured  by  the  development  of  the  greater 
sees  into  positions  of  great  administrative  dignity,  shortly  to 
be  called  ''  patriarchal"  A  synod  was  held  at  Rome,  attended 
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by  bishops  from  various  regions,  which  reversed  the  original 
judgment  of  the  synod  of  Tyre  which  had  condemned  Athanasius. 
A  much  larger  synod  at  Antioch,  gathered  only  from  the  East, 
on  the  other  hand,  confirmed  that  judgment.  This  last  synod 
did  something  to  systematize  the  criminal  procedure  of  the 
Church,  and  its  legislation  has  been  always  received. 

This  legislation  marks  another  step  forward.  Deposition  of 
a  bishop  by  a  synod,  or  of  a  priest  or  deacon  by  his  bishop,  is  to 
take  effect  even  pending  an  appeal,  and  a  cleric  continuing  his 
functions  after  sentence  in  first  instance  is  to  lose  all  right  of 
appeal.  The  appeal  given  by  Nicaea  I.  to  clerics  and  laymen 
from  episcopal  excommunications  is  extended.  The  synod  may 
restore  them  if  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  (and  not 
merely  in  cases  of  iLifiia).  A  bishop  may  appeal  to  a  great 
assembly  of  bishops.  Any  bishop,  priest  or  deacon  **  importun- 
ing "  the  emperor,  instead  of  exerting  his  right  of  appeal  to 
synods,  is  to  lose  all  right  of  appeal  and  never  to  be  restored  or 
pardoned.  If  a  provincial  synod  be  divided  as  to  the  guilt  of  a 
bishop,  the  metropolitan  is  to  convene  bishops  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  provinces  to  decide  the  cause  jointly  with  the  bishops  of 
the  original  province. 

A  few  years  later,  in  347,  the  coimdl  of  Sardica,  a  coimdl  of 
practically  the  whole  West  save  Africa,  reversed  Tyre  and 
acquitted  St  Athanasius  after  a  full  judicial  inquiry.  This 
coundl  endeavoured  to  set  up  a  system  of  appeals  in  the  case  of 
bishops,  in  which  the  see  of  Rome  was  made  to  play  a  great  part. 
"  Out  of  honour  to  the  memory  of  St  Peter,"  a  condenmed 
bishop  may  ask  the  intervention  of  Rome.  If  this  be  done,  the 
synod  of  first  instance  is  to  send  letters  to  Julius,  bishop  of 
Rome.  If  that  prelate  think  the  cause  should  be  heard  again, 
he  is  to  appoint  judges;  if  otherwise,  the  original  judgment 
is  to  be  confirmed.  Pending  appeal,  the  appellant's  see  is  not 
to  be  fiUed  up.  The  judges  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  hear  the  appeal  are  to  be  from  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  appellant  may,  however,  request  that  bishop  to  send  priests 
from  his  side  to  sit  with  the  synod  of  appeal.  If  such  priests  are 
sent,  they  are  to  preside  in  the  court  of  appeal.  These  canons 
were  always  repudiated  in  the  East,  and  when,  sixty  years 
afterwards,  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  heard  of  in  Africa,  they 
were  repudiated  there  also. 

A  rescript  of  Gratian  in  378  empowered  the  bishop  of  Rome 
to  judge  bishops  with  the  assistance  of  six  or  seven  other  bishops 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  metropolitan,  of  fifteen  comprovincial  bishops. 
A  bishop  refusing  to  come  to.  Rome  was  to  be  brought  there  by 
the  civil  power.  The  rescript,  however,  was  not  incorporated  in 
the  Codes  and  perhaps  was  only  a  temporary  measure. 

The  tendency  to  give  pre-eminence  to  Rome  appears  again 
in  an  imperial  letter  to  St  Flavian,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
East,  was  bishop  of  Antioch,  but  who  was  rejected  by  the  West 
and  Egypt,  summoning  him  to  Rome  to  be  there  judged  by  the 
bishops  of  the  imperial  dty — a  summons  which  St  Flavian  did 
not  obey  (Tillemont,  Mim,  Ecc.),  In  Africa  in  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  Apiarius,  a  priest  who  had  been  deposed  by  the 
bishop  of  Sicca  for  immorality,  and  whose  deposition  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  **  provindal  synod,''  instead  of  further  appealing 
to  a  general  synod  of  Africa,  carried  his  appeal  to  Pope  Zosimus. 
The  pope  received  the  appeal,  absolved  him  and  restored  him  to 
the  rank  of  priest,  and  sent  a  bishop  and  two  priests  as  legates 
to  Africa  with  instructions  to  them  to  hear  the  cause  of  Apiarius 
anew  and  for  execution  of  their  sentence  to  crave  the  prefect's 
aid;  moreover,  they  were  to  summon  the  bishop  of  Sicca  to 
Rome  and  to  excommunicate  him,  unless  he  should  amend 
those  things  which  the  legates  deemed  wrong.  The  upshot  of  a 
long  conflict  was  that  the  papal  claim  to  entertain  appeals  from 
Africa  by  priests  and  deacons  was  rejected  by  the  African 
bishops,  who  in  their  final  synodical  epistle  also  repudiate  in 
terms  any  right  of  appeal  by  African  bishops  to  ''  parts  beyond 
the  seas  "  (see  Hefele,  Councils,  bk.  viii.). 

The  story  of  the  administrative  development  of  the  Church  in 
the  5th  century  is  mainly  the  story  of  the  final  emergence  and 
constitution  of  the  great ''  patriarchates,"  as  authorities  superior 
to  metropolitans  and  provincial  synods.    In  consequence  of  the 


occupants  of  the  thrones  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria 
falling  successively  into  opposite  heresies,  the  question  arose  how 
^'  patriarchs  "  were  to  be  judged.  In  both  cases,  as  it  seems,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  depose  the  erring 
patriarch  by  his  authority  as  primate  of  Christendom,  acting  in 
concert  with  a  Western  synod.  In  both  cases,  apparently,  an 
oecumenical  synod  ignored  the  Roman  deposition  and  judged  the 
alleged  offences  of  the  respective  patriarchs  in  first  and  last 
instance.  The  third  and  fourth  oecumenical  synods  (Ephesus, 
431;  Chalcedon,  451)  were  primarily  tribunals  for  the  trials  of 
Nestorius  and  Dioscorus;  it  was  secondarily  that  they  became 
organs  of  the  universal  episcopate  for  the  definition  of  the  faith, 
or  legislative  assemblies  for  the  enactment  of  canons.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  their  minute  care  as  to  observance  of 
rules  of  procedure.  In  both  cases,  imperial  assessors  were 
appointed.  At  Ephesus  the  Count  Candidian  was  commissioned 
to  maintain  order,  but  took  little  part  in  the  proceedings.  At 
Chalcedon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imperial  commissioners  decided 
points  of  order,  kept  the  synod  to  the  question,  took  the  votes 
and  adjourned  the  court.  But  the  synod  alone  judged  and 
pronoimced  sentence.  No  oecimienlcal  synod  has  tried  a 
patriarch  of  Old  Rome  while  yet  in  the  flesh-  The  fifth  oecu- 
menical council  came  nearest  to  so  doing,  in  the  case  of  Vigilius. 
That  pope,  although  in  Constantinople,  refused  to  attend  the 
sittings  of  the  coimdl.  He  was  cited  three  times,  in  the  canonical 
manner,  and  upon  not  appearing  was  threatened  in  the  third 
session  with  anathema  (Hefele,  Councils,  sect.  268  ad  fin.).  He 
was  not,  however,  charged  with  direct  heresy,  as  were  Nestorius 
and  Dioscorus,  and  the  synod  seems  to  have  hesitated  to  deal 
stringently  with  the  primate  of  Christendom.  In  the  seventh 
session  it  accepted  the  suggestion  of  Justinian,  merely  to  order 
the  name  of  Vigilius  to  be  removed  from  the  liturgical  prayers, 
at  the  same  time  expressing  its  desire  to  maintain  unity  with  the 
see  of  Old  Rome  (Hefele,  sect.  273).  After  the  council,  Justinian 
banished  the  pope  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  an  island,  until 
he  accepted  the  council,  which  he  ultimately  did  {ib.  276).  The 
sixth  oeomienical  synod  decreed  that  the  dead  pope  Honorius 
should  be  "  cast  out  from  the  holy  CathoHc  Church  of  God  " 
and  anathematized,  a  sentence  approved  by  the  reigning  xx>pe 
Leo  n.  and  affirmed  by  the  seventh  oecumenical  synod  in  787. 

The  constitution  of  the  patriarchal  system  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  a  certain  right  of  appeal  to  Rome  from  the  larger 
part  of  the  West.  Britain  remained  outside  that  jurisdiction, 
the  Celtic  churches  of  the  British  islands,  after  those  islands 
were  abandoned  by  the  Empire,  piursuing  a  course  of  their  own. 
In  the  East,  Constantinople,  from  its  principality,  acquired 
special  administrative  pre-eminence,  naturally  followed,  as  in 
the  case  of  '^  old  Rome,"  by  judicial  pre-eminence.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  ninth  canon  of  Chalcedon,  which  also 
illiistrates  the  enforcement  upon  a  clerical  plaintiff  in  dispute 
with  a  brother  cleric  of  that  recourse  to  the  arbitration  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superior  already  mentioned.  The  canon  provides 
that  any  clerk  having  a  complaint  against  another  clerk  must 
not  pass  by  his  own  bishop  and  turn  to  secular  tribunals,  but 
first  lay  bare  his  cause  before  him,  so  that  by  the  sentence  of  the 
bishop  himself  the  dispute  may  be  settled  by  arbitrators  accept* 
able  to  both  parties.  Any  one  acting  against  these  provisions 
shall  be  subject  to  canonical  penalties.  If  any  derk  have  a 
complaint  against  his  own  bishop,  he  shall  have  his  cause  ad- 
judicated upon  by  the  synod  of  the  province.  But  if  a  bishop 
or  derk  have  a  difference  with  the  metropolitan  of  his  province 
let  him  bring  it  before  the  exarch  of  the  ''  diocese  "  {i,e,  the 
larger  district  answering  to  the  dvil  "  diocese  "),  or  before  the 
royal  see  of  Constantinople,  who  shall  do  justice  upon  it.  An 
"  exarch  "  means  properly  a  superior  metropolitan  having  several 
provinces  under  him.  In  the  next  century  Justinian  {Nov,  123, 
c.  22)  put  the  other  patriarchates  on  the  same  footing  as  Con- 
stantinople. In  c.  21  he  gives  dther  plaintiff  or  defendant  an 
appeal  within  ten  days  to  the  secular  judge  of  the  locality  from 
the  bishop's  judgment.  If  there  be  no  appeal,  that  judge  is  to 
give  execution  to  the  episcopal  award.  The  growth  of  a  spedal 
''  original "    jurisdiction    at    Constantinople,    which    perhaps 
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developed  earlier  than  the  corresponding  institution  at  Rome, 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  bishops  from  all  parts  were 
constantly  in  Constantinople.  The  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
even  before  he  became  properly  "  patriarch,"  would  often 
assemble  a  synod  from  these  visiting  bishops,  which  acquired 
the  technical  name  of  avvoScs  kvdrjfiovaay  the  synod  of  sojourners. 
This  synod  frequently  decided  questions  belonging  to  other 
patriarchates. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  thus  exercised  was  generally  speaking 
unlimited.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  forum  externum  of 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  use 
the  phrase,  of  a  judge  deciding  causes,  was  not  then  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  forum  internum,  or  what  afterwards  came 
to  be  called  the  "  tribunal  of  penance  "  (see  Van  Espen,  Jus  ecc. 
univ.  pars  iii.  tit.  iv.  c.  i).  Ecclesiastical  proceedings  by  way 
of  prosecution  are  called  **  criminal,"  but  they  are  primarily 
pro  salute  animae;  whereas  temporal  criminal  proceedings  are 
primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  state  and  its  citizens.  Hence 
a  Christian  might  be  first  pimished  in  the  civil  courts  and  then 
put  to  public  penance  by  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  vice 
versa:  an  apparently  double  system  of  punishment  which  the 
medieval  Church,  when  the  forum  externum  had  become  quite 
sepjtrated  from  the  forum  internum,  sometimes  repudiated  (see 
Maitland,  English  Canon  Laiv,  138,  139,  144). 

Theodosius  began  the  system  of  giving  secular  authority  to 
Church  tribunals.  Thus,  in  376,  L.  23  Cod,  Theodos,  de.  Episcopis, 
&c.,  subjected  clerics  for  small  offences  pertaining  to  the  obser- 
vances of  religion  to  bishops  and  synods.  In  399,  L.  i  Cod.  de 
Religione  provides  that,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  religion,  it  beseems 
the  bishop  to  judge.  A  rescript  of  Constantius,  in  355,  inserted 
in  Cod.  Theod.  Ixii.  de  Epis.  Ecc.  et  Cler.,  excluded  bishops 
from  accusations  before  secular  judges  and  conmianded  such 
accusations  to  be  speedily  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  other 
bishops.  This  law  was  probably  only  intended  to  be  of  a 
temporary  character.  Then  comes  the  law  of  Gratian  already 
noticed.  Then,  in  399,  a  law  of  Honorius  (Cod.  Theod.  L.  i  de 
Religione):  *^  As  often  as  it  concerns  religion,  it  is  meet  that  the 
bishops  should  judge,  but  other  causes  which  belong  to  ordinary 
jurisdiction  or  to  public  law  are  to  be  heard  in  the  ordinary  courts 
(legibus  oportet  audiri).*'  L.  $  de  Epis.  Jud.,  at  the  end  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  seems  spurious  (see  the  comment  of  Gotho- 
fredus  in  loco).  But  a  constitution  of  Honorius  in  412  {Cod. 
Theod.  L.  xli.  de  Epis.  Ecc.  et  Cler.)  provides  that  clerks  are  not 
to  be  accused  except  before  the  bishop.  Bishops,  priests, 
deacons,  and  every  other  "  minister  of  the  Christian  law  "  of 
inferior  degree,  are  taken  from  secular  jurisdiction  in  criminal 
cases.  The  words  are  quite  general;  but  it  has  been  contended 
that  they  apply  only  to  crimes  of  an  ecclesiastical  character  (see 
Gothofredus  in  loc.;  Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  iii.  c.  i,  10).  In 
425  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  II.  provides  that  a  recent 
decree  of  the  usurper  John  should  be  disregarded  and  that  clerks 
whom  he  had  brought  before  secular  judges  should  be  reserved 
for  the  episcopal  jurisdictions,^^  since  it  is  not  lawful  to  subject 
the  ministers  of  the  divine  office  to  the  arbitrament  of  temporal 
powers."  Justinian  has  a  clearer  perception  of  the  demarcation 
between  the  spheres  of  spiritual  and  temporal  law.  The  83rd 
Novell  provides  that  if  the  offence  be  ecclesiastical,  needing 
ecclesiastical  correction,  the  bishop  shall  take  cognizance  of  it. 
The  123rd  Novell  (c.  21)  provides  that  if  a  clerk  be  accused  of 
a  secular  crime  he  shall  be  accused  before  his  bishop,  who  may 
depose  him  from  his  office  and  order,  and  then  the  competent 
judge  may  take  him  and  deal  with  him  according  to  the  laws. 
If  the  prosecutor  have  first  brought  him  before  the  civil  judge, 
the  evidence  is  to  be  sent  to  the  bishop,  and  the  latter,  if  he  thinks 
the  crime  has  been  committed,  may  deprive  him  of  his  office 
and  order,  and  the  judge  shall  apply  to  him  the  proper  legal 
punishment.  But  if  the  bishop  think  the  evidence  insufficient, 
the  affair  shall  be  referred  to  the  emperor,  by  way  of  appeal  both 
from  bishop  and  judge.  If  the  cause  be  ecclesiastical,  the  civil 
judges  are  to  take  no  part  in  the  inquiry.  The  law  includes  with 
clerics,  monks,  deaconesses,  nuns,  ascetics;  and  the  word 
"  clerics  "  covered  persons  in  minor  orders,  down  to  doorkeepers. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  Justinian  supposes  that  the  prosecutor 
may  begin  the  proceedings  before  the  civil  judge.  A  constitution 
of  Alexius  Comnenus  I.  seems  to  send  him  to  the  special  forum  of 
the  accused. 

Certain  enactments  of  later  Saxon  times  in  England  have  been 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  though  they  united  together  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  jurisdictions  into  one  mixed  tribunal 
deriving  its  authority  from  the  State.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  loth  century,  laws  of  Edgar  provided  that 
the  bishop  should  be  at  the  county  court  and  also  the 
alderman,  and  that  there  each  of  them  should  put  in  use  both 
God's  laws  and  the  world's  law  (Johnson's  English  Canons,  i. 
411).  This  probably  was,  as  Johnson  suggests,  that  the  bishop 
might  enforce  secular  laws  by  ecclesiastical  censure  and  the 
alderman  ecclesiastical  laws  with  secular  punishment.  But  the 
two  jurisdictions  were  kept  separate;  for  by  another  law  of 
Edgar  (Leges  Edg.  c.  v.)  it  was  provided  that  "  in  the  most 
august  assembly  the  bishop  and  alderman  should  be  present,  and 
the  one  should  interpret  to  the  people  the  law  of  God,  the  other 
the  laws  of  men."  Edgar,  in  a  speech  to  St  Dunstan  and  the 
bishops  in  synod  (in  969),  said,  "  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  sword  of 
Constantine,  you  that  of  Peter.  Let  us  join  right  hands  and 
unite  sword  to  sword"  (Hardouin,  Cone.  tom.  vi.  p.  i,  col.  675). 
The  juxtaposition  of  the  judicatures  may,  however,  have  led  to 
some  confusion  between  them. 

As  to  appeals  the  mixed  council  of  Cliff  at  Hoo  (747) 
said  they  should  go  to  the  synod  of  the  province.  The  only 
appeal  to  Rome  in  Saxon  times  was  that  of  St  Wilfrid, 
bishop  of  York,  who  appealed  from  the  division  of  his  see  and 
his  deposition  for  refusing  to  consent  to  it,  and  was  heard 
in  a  Roman  synod  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Agatho.  The 
synod  found  him  unlawfully  deposed  and  ordered  his  restoration. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  the  Roman  judgment  was  refused 
recognition  and  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned.  Ten  years  later  he 
was  recalled  to  York,  but  refusing  to  consent  to  the  division  of  his 
see  was  again  deposed  and  again  appealed  to  Rome.  The  appeal 
was  heard  at  great  length,  in  a  synod  of  703  under  John  VI., 
deputies  from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  being  present. 
St  Wilfrid  was  justified  and  was  sent  back  to  his  see,  with  papal 
letters  to  the  kings  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia.  The  Roman 
decree  was  again  disregarded.  At  the  council  of  "  Nid  "  he  was 
reconciled  to  the  other  bishops  of  the  province,  but  not  restored. 
In  the  end  he  was  brought  back  to  York,  but  not  to  the  undivided 
see.  The  details  of  the  case  will  be  found  in  Wilkins,  Concilia, 
in  Mansi,  Concilia,  under  the  various  councib  named,  and  in 
Haddan  &  Stubbs,  Councils  and  Eccl.  Documents,  vol.  iii. 

The  penalties  which  the  spiritual  court  could  inffict,  in  the 
period  between  the  edict  of  Milan  and  c.  854,  were  properly 
excommunication  whether  generally  or  as  exclusion  p^g^jg^g^ 
from  the  sacraments  for  a  term  of  months  or  years  or  immcied 
till  the  day  of  death  and  (in  the  case  of  clerics)  suspen-  hy  teo^ah 
sion  or  deposition.  Gradually,  however,  doubtless  by  •»**' 
way  of  commutation  of  excommtmication  and  of  ^'^ 
penance,  temporal  penalties  were  added,  as  scourging,  banish- 
ment, seclusion  in  a  monastery,  fines.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how 
far  some  of  these  temporal  penalties  were  penitential  only  or  how 
far  they  could  be  inflicted  in  invitos.  But  the  secular  arm,  from 
the  time  of  Nicaea  I.,  was  in  the  habit  of  aiding  spiritual  decrees, 
as  by  banishing  deposed  bishops,  and  gradually  by  other  ways, 
even  with  laymen.  Scourging  (although  it  had  been  a  weli-kno¥m 
punishment  of  the  synagogue)  was  at  first  forbidden.  Can.  28 
(26)  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  imposes  deposition  on  any  bishop, 
priest  or  deacon  striking  the  delinquent  faithful.  In  Africa, 
however,  a  contrary  practice  early  sprang  up  (see  St  Augustine, 
Epist.  dix.  ad  Marcellum  al.  cxxxiii.).  The  small  council  of 
Vannes  in  Brittany  in  465  made  it  an  alternative  punishment  for 
clerks  convicted  of  drunkenness  (Can.  13).  Canon  13  of  the  first 
council  of  Orleans,  which  has  been  cited  in  this  matter,  seems  to 
have  no  application.  St  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  assume  that 
scourging  and  seclusion  in  a  monastery  are  in  the  discretion  of 
episcopal  tribunals  (see  Epistles,  lib.  ii.  ep.  11,. 40,  42,  44,45;  lib. 
vii.  ep.  II,  67;  lib.  xii.  ep.  31,  c.  4).    The  i6th  council  of  Toledo 
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(in  693)  has  been  cited  as  if  it  visited  certain  very  great  sinners 
with  scourging  as  an  ecclesiastical  punishment.  In  fact^  it  only 
approves  the  punishment  as  ordered  by  the  Visigothic  laws. 
An  alleged  decree  of  a  council  of  Autun  in  670  is  part  of  a  code 
of  discipline  for  monasteries  (see  authorities  cited  by  Hefele, 
CouncUs,  sect.  290,  towards  the  end).  Banishment  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  inflicted  by  the  spiritual  court  in  invitum. 
Seclusion  in  a  monastery  seems  first  to  have  been  used  by  the 
civil  power  in  aid  of  the  spiritual.  The  fifth  canon  of  the  council 
of  Macon,  in  584,  forbids  clergy  to  dress  like  laymen  and  imposes 
a  penalty  of  thirty  days'  imprisonment  on  bread  and  water;  but 
this  may  be  merely  penitential.  There  is  little  evidence  of  the 
imposition  of  fines  as  ecclesiastical  penalties;  but  there  are 
references  to  the  practice  in  the  epistles  of  St  Gregory  the  Great, 
notably  in  his  instructions  to  St  Augustine.  Gregory  III.  copies 
from  St  Gregory  I.  Probably  these  also  were  by  way  of  penance. 
Isolated  examples  in  the  early  middle  ages  of  metropolitans  deal- 
ing with  their  suffragan  bishops  by  imprisonment  in  chains  were 
extra-canonical  abuses,  connected  with  the  perversion  of  Church 
law  which  treated  the  metropolitan  (who  originally  was  merely 
convener  of  the  provincial  synod  and  its  representative  during  the 
intervals  of  sessions)  as  the  feudal  **  lord  "  of  his  comprovindals. 

With  the  later  9th  century  we  enter  upon  a  new  epoch,  and  by 
the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  in  the  nth  century,  the  tribunals  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  regular  class  of  canonists  who  are  in  fact 
professional  church-lawyers  in  orders.  The  changes  due  to  the 
adoption  of  the  False  Decretals  by  Nicholas  I.  and  the  applica- 
tion of  their  principles  by  Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gregory  VII.) 
are  discussed  in  the  article  Canon  Law.  The  later  medieval 
system,  thus  inaugurated,  may  be  considered  (i)  in  its  hierarchy, 
(2)  in  the  subject  matter  of  its  jurisdiction,  (3)  in  its  penalties. 

I.  (a)  It  is  a  system  of  courts.  Much  that  had  been  done  by 
bishops,  sine  strepUu  forensi  ei  figura  judiciif  is  now  done  in  the 
course  of  regular  judicial  procedure.  Again,  the  court 
^!^y^  takes  the  place  of  the  synod.  The  diocesan  synod 
aygimm,  ceases  to  have  judicial  work.  The  court  of  the  metro- 
politan takes  the  place  of  the  provincial  sjmod,  except 
possibly  for  the  trial  of  bishops,  and  even  this  becomes  doubtful. 

(6)  At  first  the  bishop  was  the  only  judge  in  the  diocesan  court 
and  he  always  remains  a  judge.  But  just  as  the  king  appoints 
judges  to  hear  fdacita  coram  rege  ipso,  and  the  feudal  lord  appoints 
his  seneschal  or  steward,  so  the  bishop  appoints  his  official. 

(c)  The  archdeacon  acquires  a  concurrent  ordinary  jurisdiction 
with  the  bishop  (see  Archdeacon).  For  some  time  it  was  con- 
sidered that  he  was  a  mere  office-holder  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  bishop  with  a  jurisdiction  merely  "  vicarial ";  but  by  the 
13th  century  it  was  settled  that  he  held  a  "  benefice  "  and  that 
his  jurisdiction  over  causes  was  ordinary  and  independent  of  the 
bishop  (Van  Espen,  pars  i.  tit.  xii.  c.  i ;  Foumier,  Les  OfficialiUs 
au  moyen  dge,  p.  134).  It  was  partly  in  order  to  counterpoise  the 
power  of  archdeacons  that  bishops  created  officials  (Foumier, 
p.  8).  Archdeacons  in  course  of  time  created  officials  who  pre- 
sided in  court  in  their  stead.  The  extent  of  jurisdiction  of 
archdeacons  depended  much  upon  local  customs.  In  England  the 
custom  was  generally  in  their  favour.  Ordinarily,  the  appeal 
from  an  archdeacon  or  his  official  lay  to  the  court  of  the  bishop; 
but  by  custom  the  appeal  might  be  to  the  court  of  the  metro- 
politan. The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  1 164,  made  the  appeal 
from  the  court  of  the  archdeacon  lie  to  the  court  of  the  bishop. 

{d)  The  official  of  the  bishop  might  be  his  official  principal, 
who  was  his  alter  ego,  or  a  special  officer  for  a  particular  locality 
(officialis  foraneus).  The  latter  was  treated  as  a  mere  delegate, 
from  whom  an  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  bishop.  The  former 
had  one  consistory  with  the  bishop,  so  that  appeals  from  him 
had  to  be  made  to  the  court  of  the  metropolitan.  How  far  the 
official  principal  had  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  how  far  it  was  usual  to  add  this  jurisdiction  by 
special  commission,  and  what  were  the  respective  limits  of  his 
office  and  that  of  the  vicar-general,  are  questions  of  some  nicety. 
The  emphasis  in  Italy  was  on  the  vicar-general  (Sext.  de  officio 
Vicarii),  In  the  Low  Countries,  France  and  England  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  official  principal  was  wider  (Van  Espen, 


pars  i.  tit.  xii.  cc.  4,  5;  Foumier,  p.  21).  But  he  could  not  try 
criminal  matters  unless  specially  committed  to  him  (Lyndwood, 
Provinciale,  lib.  ii.  tit.  i).  Later  in  Englnd  it  became  usual 
to  appoint  one  man  to  the  two  offices  and  to  call  him  chancellor, 
a  word  perhaps  borrowed  from  cathedral  chapters,  and  not  in  use 
for  a  diocesan  officer  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  or  later  (see 
Chancellor).  In  Ireland  the  title,  till  the  church  was  dis- 
established, was  vicar-general. 

The  importance  of  distinguishing  the  normal  functions  of  an 
official  principal  and  a  vicar-general  lies  in  this:  that  it  was 
gradually  established  that  as  a  king  should  not  hear  causes  but 
commit  them  to  his  judges,  so  a  bishop  should  not  hear  causes 
but  appoint  an  official  to  hear  them  (see  Ridley,  View  of  the 
CivU  and  Eccl.  Law;  Ayliffe,  Parergon  juris  ecclesiastici^ 
p.  161;  Godolphin,  Abridgement  of  the  Laws  Ecclesiastical yp,  9). 
The  "  parlements  "  of  France  were  constantly  insisting  on  the 
independence  and  irremovability  of  the  official  (Foumier,  p.  219). 
But  jurisdiction  which  was  not  necessarily  incident  to  the  office 
of  the  official  principal,  that  is  to  say  voluntary  jurisdiction, 
such  as  the  granting  of  Licences  and  institution  to  benefices, 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  clerks  (and  probably  over  laymen), 
the  bishop  could  reserve  to  himself.  Reservations  of  this  nature 
are  made  in  many  English  patents  of  chancellors  and  were  held 
good  in  R,  v.  Tristram^  1902,  i  K.B.  816. 

(c)  The  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  courts  are  kept  distinct. 
The  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  abrogated  the  laws  of 
Edgar.  No  bishop  or  archdeacon  *'  shall  any  longer  hold  pleas 
in  the  Hundred  concerning  episcopal  law  nor  draw  a  cause 
which  concems  the  rule  of  such  to  the  judgment  of  men  of  the 
world  "  (Stubbs,  Select  Charters,  part  iii.).  In  France,  where 
the  bishop  was  a  temporal  baron,  his  feudal  and  his  spiritual 
courts  were  kept  by  distinct  officers  (Foumier,  p.  2). 

(J)  From  the  bishop,  or  his  official,  appeal  lay  to  the  metro- 
politan, who  again  could  hear  causes  by  his  official.  The  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon  recognize  this  appeal  (c.  viii.). 

{g)  An  appeal  lay  from  the  court  of  the  metropolitan  to  that 
of  the  primate.  There  were  many  disputes  as  to  the  existence 
of  these  primates  (see  Maitland,  Canon  Law  in  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  121).  In  England  the  dispute  between  Canterbury 
and  York  was  settled  by  making  them  both  primates,  giving 
Canterbury  the  further  honour  of  being  primate  of  all  England. 
In  France  the  primatial  sees  and  the  course  of  appeals  to  them 
were  well  established  (Foumier,  p.  219). 

(A)  Several  attempts  were  made  by  metropolitans  and  their 
officials  to  take  causes  arising  in  the  dioceses  of  their  compro- 
vindals in  the  first  instance  and  not  by  way  of  appeal.  The 
officials  of  primates  in  their  tum  made  similar  attempts.  After 
long  stmggles  this  was  hindered,  in  France  by  the  bull  Ropiana 
(Foumier,  p.  218),  in  England  by  the  Bill  of  Citations,  23  Henry 
VIII.  c.  9,  and  Canon  94  of  the  Canons  of  1603.  The  preamble 
of  the  "  Bill  of  Citations  "  is  eloquent  as  to  the  mischief  which 
it  is  framed  to  prevent.  There  are,  however,  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  metropolitan  is  still  allowed  to  dte  in  the  first  instance. 
One  of  them  was  in  cases  of  "  peiplexity."  "  Perplexity  "  arose 
where  the  suffragans  "  could  not  owing  to  the  geographical 
limitations  of  their  competence  do  full  justice  "  (Maitland, 
pp.  1 1 8- 1 1 9) .  Such  was  tie  case  of  probate  where  notable  goods 
of  the  deceased  lay  in  more  than  one  diocese.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  "  prerogative  court  "  of  Canterbury  (cf .  Van  Espen,  pars  i. 
tit.  xix.;  and  for  Spain,  Covarmvias,  Prad,  Qtiaest.  c.  9). 

(i)  Gradually  there  grew  up  a  mass  of  peculiar  and  exempt 
jurisdictions  (Ayliffe,  pp.  417,  418;  Phillimore,  EccL  Law,  pp. 
214,  927;  de  MaiUane,  Diet,  du  droit  canonique,  s,v.  "  Exemp- 
tions ")•  Exempt  jurisdictions  began  with  the  monasteries  and 
were  matter  of  vehement  discussion  in  the  later  middle  ages. 
There  were  no  tmc  exemptions  before  the  nth  century  (Van 
Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  xii.).  Peculiar  or  special  jurisdiction,  equal 
to  that  of  the  bishop,  was  given  to  deans  and  chapters  over  the 
cathedral  predncts  and  in  places  where  they  had  corporate 
property  (see  Par  ham  v.  Tempter,  3  Phil.  Ecc.  R.  22).  Sometimes 
it  was  given  to  deans  alone  or  to  prebendaries  in  the  parishes 
whence  they  derived  their  prebends.    Where  the  archdeacon 
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had  a  jurisdiction  co-ordinate  with  the  bishop,  it  was  called 
a  peculiar.  The  metropolitans  had  peculiars  within  the  dioceses 
of  their  comprovincials  wherever  they  had  residences  or  manors, 
and  some  whose  origin  is  uncertain,  e.g,  that  of  the  fifteen  parishes 
in  the  deanery  of  the  Arches.  The  official  administering  justice 
for  the  metropolitan  was  usually  called  a  dean.  From  a  peculiar 
jurisdiction  ranking  as  episcopal  the  appeal  lay  to  the  court 
of  the  metropolitan.  As  to  metropolitan  peculiars,  the  metro- 
politan might  give  an  appeal  from  the  dean  to  his  regidar  official 
principal.  Thus,  in  Canterbury  there  was  an  appeal  from  the 
dean  of  Arches  to  the  official  principal  of  the  Arches  court. 
When  peculiars  were  abolished  {vide  infra)  the  dean  of  Arches 
disappeared,  and  his  title,  in  the  19th  century,  was  erroneously 
given  to  the  official  principal.  On  peculiars  in  Spain  cf.  Covar- 
ruvias,  Works,  tit  i.  p.  410.  The  French  parlements,  after  the 
middle  ages,  discouraged  them.  In  exempt  convents  the  head 
of  the  monastery  or  priory  exercised  jurisdiction  subject  to 
an  appeal  to  the  pope. 

(j)  It  is  said  that  originally  a  metropolitan  had  only  one 
official  principal,  who,  like  the  metropolitan  himself,  acted  both 
for  the  diocese  and  province.  Foumier  (p.  219)  says  that  in 
France  it  was  not  till  the  1 7  th  century  that  there  grew  up  a  custom 
of  having  different  officials  for  the  metropolitan,  one  for  him  as 
bishop,  a  second  as  metropolitan,  and  even  a  third  as  primate, 
with  an  appeal  from  one  to  the  other,  and  that  it  was  an  abuse 
due  to  the  parlements  which  strove  to  make  the  official  inde- 
pendent of  the  bishop.  In  England  there  has  been,  for  a  long  time, 
a  separate  diocesan  court  of  Canterbury  held  before  the  '^  com-* 
missary."  The  word  is  significant  as  showing  that  there  was 
something  special  and  restricted  about  the  position.  In  York 
there  are  two  courts,  one  called  the  consistory  for  the  diocese, 
the  other  called  the  chancery  for  the  province.  But  the  same 
person  was  often  official  of  both  courts. 

(k)  In  England  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  added  a  pro- 
vision for  appeal  to  the  king,  ''  and  if  the  archbishop  shall  have 
failed  in  doing  justice  recourse  is  to  be  had  in  the  last  resort 
(postremo)  to  our  lord  the  king,  that  by  his  writ  the  controversy 
may  be  ended  in  the  court  of  the  archbishop;  because  there 
must  be  no  further  process  without  the  assent  of  our  lord  the 
king."  The  last  words  were  an  attempt  to  limit  further  appeal 
to  Rome.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  king  does  not  hear  the 
cause  or  adjudicate  upon  it.  He  merely  corrects  slackness  or 
lack  of  doing  justice  (Si  arckiepiscopus  defecerit  in  justitia 
exhibenda)  and  by  his  writ  (precepto)  directs  the  controversy 
to  be  determined  in  the  metropolitan's  court.  As  bishop 
Stubbs  says  {Report  of  EccL  Cotnm.  vol.  i.  HisL  App,  i.) :  "  The 
appeal  to  the  king  is  merely  a  provision  for  a  rehearing  before 
the  archbishop,  such  failure  to  do  justice  being  not  so  much 
applicable  to  an  unfair  decision  as  to  the  delays  or  refusal  to 
proceed  common  at  that  time  "  (cf.  Joyce,  The  Sword  and  the 
Keys,  2nd  ed.  pp.  19-20).  The  recursus  ad  principem,  in  some 
form  or  other  of  appeal  or  application  to  the  sovereign  or  his  lay 
judges,  was  at  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  well  known  over 
western  Europe.  This  recourse  in  England  sometimes  took  the 
form  of  the  appeal  to  the  king  given  by  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  just  mentioned,  and  later  by  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.; 
sometimes  that  of  suing  for  writs  of  prohibition  or  mandamus, 
which  were  granted  by  the  king's  judges,  either  to  restrain  excess 
of  jurisdiction,  or  to  compel  the  spiritual  judge  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  cases  where  it  seemed  to  the  temporal  court  that 
he  was  failing  in  his  duty.  The  appeUoHo  tanquam  ah  abusu 
{appel  comme  d'abus)  in  France  was  an  application  of  a  like 
nature.  Such  an  appeal  lay  even  in  cases  where  there  was  a 
refusal  to  exercise  voluntary  jurisdiction  (de  Maillane,  Dictionnaire 
du  droit  canonique,  tit.  **  Abus,"  cf .  tit.  "  Appel  ")•  This  writer 
traces  their  origin  to  the  14th  century;  but  the  procedure  docs 
not  seem  to  have  become  regularized  or  common  till  the  reigns 
of  Louis  XII.  or  Francis  I.  (cf.  Diet,  eccL,  Paris,  1765,  titt. "  Abus  " 
and  "  Appel  comme  d'abus  ") .  On  the  recursus  ad  principem  and 
the  practice  of  "  cassation  "  in  Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain, 
cf.  Van  Espen's  treatise  under  this  title  {Works,  vol.  iv.)  and 
Jus  eccles.   univ,   pars   iii.   tit.   x.   c.  4.     Louis   XIV.  forbad 


the  parlements  to  give  judgment  themselves  in  causes  upon  an 
appel  comme  d'abus.  They  had  to  declare  the  proceedings  null 
and  abusive  and  command  the  court  Christian  to  render  right 
judgment  (Edict  of  1695,  arts.  34,  36,  cited  in  Gaudry,  Train 
de  la  iSgislation  des  cultes,  Paris,  1854,  tom.  i.  pp.  368,  369). 

In  Catalonia  **  Pragmatics,"  letters  from  the  prince,  issued 
to  restrain  jurisdiction  assumed  by  ecclesiastical  judges  contrary 
to  the  customs  of  the  principality.  Thus  in  1368  Peter  IH. 
evoked  to  the  royal  court  a  prosecution  for  abduction  pending 
before  the  archbishop  of  Tarragona,  declaring  that  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  official  were  incompetent  to  judge  noblemen. 
See  this  and  other  instances  collected  in  Usages  y  demos  derechos 
de  Caialufkt,  by  Vives  y  Cebria  (Barcelona,  1835),  tom.  iv.  p.  137 
et  seq. 

(i)  Lastly  there  was  the  appeal  to  the  patriarchs,  i.e,  in  the 
West  to  Rome.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  appeal  was 
that  the  rule  of  the  other  appeals  did  not  apply  to  it.  In  the 
regular  course  of  those  appeals  an  appellant  could  not  leap  the 
intermediate  stages;  but  he  could  at  any  stage  go  to  this  final 
appeal,  omisso  medio,  as  it  was  technically  called  (see  de  appeU, 
c.  DUect,  iii.  for  general  rule,  and  c.  3  de  appell,  in  6  for  different 
rule  in  case  of  the  pope,  and  authorities  cited  in  Van  Espen, 
pars  iii.  tit.  x.  c.  2,  5).  Van  Espen  says:  ''  The  whole  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Roman  pontiff  omisso  medio  had  undoubtedly 
its  origin  in  this  principle,  that  the  Roman  pontiff  is  ordinary  of 
ordinaries,  or,  in  other  words,  has  immediate  episcopal  authority 
in  all  particular  churches,  and  this  principle  had  its  own  b^;in- 
ning  from  the  False  Decretals." 

Appeals  to  Rome  lay  from  interlocutory  as  well  as  final 
judgments.  Causes  could  even  be  evoked  to  Rome  before  any 
judgment  and  there  heard  in  first  instance  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii. 
tit.  X.  c.  I,  8). 

There  was  an  alleged  original  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  which 
he  exercised  sometimes  by  permanent  legates,  whom  Gregory 
Vn.  and  his  successors  established  in  the  chief  countries  of 
Europe,  and  to  whom  were  conmiitted  the  legislative  executive 
and  judicial  powers  of  the  spiritual  ''  prince  "  in  the  districts 
assigned  to  them.  These  Clement  IV.  likened  to  "  pro-consuls  " 
and  declared  to  have  "  ordinary  "  jurisdiction;  because  they 
had  jurisdiction  over  every  kind  of  cause,  without  any  special 
delegation,  in  a  certain  defined  area  or  province  (c.  ii.  de 
Officio  Legati  in  6).  They  were  expressed  to  have  not  merely 
appellate  but  original  jurisdiction  over  causes  (iii.  c.  i.  de  Officio 
Legatt).  The  occupants  of  certain  sees  by  a  kind  of  prescription 
became  legates  without  special  appointment,  legati  naii,  as  in 
the  case  of  Canterbury.  In  the  13th  centurv  Archbishop  Peck- 
ham,  sa3rs  Maitland  (p.  117),  as  archbishop '  asserted  for  himself 
and  his  official  (i)  a  general  right  to  entertain  in  the  first  instance 
complaints  made  against  his  suffragans'  subjects,  and  (2)  a 
general  right  to  hear  appeals  omisso  medio"  It  was,  for  the 
time,  determined  that  the  archbishop  might  himself,  in  virtue 
of  liis  legatine  authority,  entertain  complaints  from  other 
dioceses  in  first  instance,  but  that  this  legatine  jurisdiction  was 
not  included  in  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  his  official  principal, 
even  if  the  archbishop  had  so  willed  it  in  his  commission.  In 
fact,  however,  the  official  did  before  the  end  of  the  later  medieval 
period  get  the  same  power  as  the  archbishop  (Maitland,  pp.  ii8* 
120;  cf.  Lyndwood,  lib.  v.  tit.  i),  till  it  was  taken  from  him 
by  the  Bill  of  Citations. 

After  legates  came  special  delegates  appointed  by  the  pope 
to  hear  a  particular  cause.  It  was  the  general  practice  to  appoint 
two  or  three  to  sit  together  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  v.  c.  2,  37). 
These  might  sub-delegate  the  whole  cause  or  any  part  of  it  as 
they  pleased,  ibid,  9-18.  Dr  Maitland  (essay  on ''  The  Universal 
Ordinary  ")  thinks,  but  without  very  much  foundation,  that  great 
numbers  especially  of  the  more  important  causes  were  tried 
before  these  delegates;  although  the  records  have  largely  perished, 
since  they  were  the  records  of  courtswhich  were  dissolved  as  soon 
as  their  single  cause  had  been  decided.  These  courts  were  con- 
venient, since  it  was  the  custom  to  appoint  delegates  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  power  of  sub-delegation,  general 
or  limited,  simplified  questions  of  distance.    In  Belgium  causes 
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appealed  to  Rome  had  to  be  committed  to  local  delegates  (Van 
Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  v.  c.  3,  tit.  x.  c.  2). 

There  could  be  an  appeal  from  these  delegates  to  the  pope  and 
from  the  pope  himself  to  the  pope  ''  better  informed  "  (Van 
Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  x.  c.  2,  12,  13).  So  personal  had  the 
system  of  jurisdiction  become  that  even  the  trials  of  bishops 
ceased  to  be  necessarily  conciliar.  Generally  they  were  reserved 
to  the  pope  (Van  Espen,  pars  iii.  tit.  iii.  c.  5,  17-19);  but  in 
England  the  archbishop,  either  in  s3mod,  or  with  some  of  his 
comprovincial  bishop>s  concurring^  tried  and  deposed  bishops 
(see  case  of  Bishop  Peacock  and  the  other  cases  cited  in  Read 
v.  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  14  P.D.  148,  and  Phillimore,  Ecd.  Law^ 
pp.  66  et  seq.). 

(f»)  The  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  sede  vacante  passed,  by  general 
law,  to  the  dean  and  chapter;  but  in  England  the  metropolitans 
became  ''  guardians  ''  of  the  spiritualities  and  exercised  original 
jurisdiction  through  the  vacant  diocese  (PhiUimore,  pp.  62-63)^ 
except  in  the  case  of  Durham,  and  with  a  peculiar  arrangement 
as  to  Lincoln. 

If  the  metropolitan  see  were  vacant  the  jurisdiction  was 
exercised  by  the  dean  and  chapter  through  an  official  (Rothery, 
Return  of  Cases  before  Ddegates,  Nos.  4,  5).  As  to  France  see 
Founder,  p.  294. 

(n)  Officials,  even  of  bishops  and  metropolitans,  need  not  be 
in  holy  orders,  though  Bishop  Stubbs  in  his  paper  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts  seems  to  say  so. 
They  had  to  be  clerics,  that  is,  to  have  received  the  tonsure. 
Even  papal  delegates  might  be  simple  clerks  (Van  Espen,  pars 
iii.  tit.  V.  c.  2,  20). 

It  came,  however,  to  be  the  practice  to  impose  some  restrictions, 
as  on  clerks  twice  married.  Thus  Archbishop  Chichde  provided 
that  no  clerk  married  or  bigamous  (that  is,  having  had  two  wives 
insuccession)  should  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  (see  Lyndwood, 
lib.  iii.  tit.  3).  Abroad  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
local  councils  to  enact  that  officials  and  vicars-general  should 
be  in  holy  orders  (Hefele  on  Councils  of  Tortosa  in  1429  and 
Sixth  of  Milan  in  1 582) .     These  councils,  as  will  be  seen,  are  late. 

{0)  With  or  without  the  concurrence  and  goodwill  of  the 
national  Church,  restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  State  on  the 
papal  jurisdiction,  whether  original  or  appellate.  In  England 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (by  chap,  viii.)  prohibited  appeals 
to  the  pope;  but  after  the  murder  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
Henry  11.  hsid  to  promise  not  to  enforce  them.  The  statutes  38 
£dw.  III.  St.  2, 13  Rich.  11.  st.  2,  c.  2,  and  16  Rich.  II.  c.  5  forbid 
such  appeals;  but  it  is  suggested  that  notwithstanding  the 
generality  of  their  language  they  refer  only  to  cases  of  temporal 
cognizance.  Cases  upon  the  execution  of  these  statutes  are 
collected  in  StiUingfleet,  On  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction,  p.  189; 
Gibson,  Codex,  83.  Obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  appeals 
to  the  pope  omisso  medio.  Thus  when  a  writ  of  significavit 
issued  on  the  mandate  of  a  bishop,  an  appeal  to  Rome  availed 
not  to  stay  execution;  but  if  there  were  an  appeal  to  the  arch- 
bishop it  was  otherwise.  It  therefore  became  the  custom  to 
lodge  a  double  appeal:  one  to  the  archbishop  "  for  defence," 
and  the  other  to  the  pope  as  the  real  appeal  ("  Hostiensis," 
Super  Decret.  ii.  fol.  169;  cf.  Owen,  Institutes  of  Canon  Law, 
1884,  pt.  i.  c.  19,  s). 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  machinery  for  assisting  the 
original  or  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  by  secular  process, — 
by  significavit  or  otherwise. 

The  matrimonial  cause  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Catharine  of 
Aragon  was  the  most  famous  English  cause  tried  by  delegates 
under  the  "  original  **  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  was  ultimately 
"  evoked  "  to  Rome.  The  foreseen  adverse  termination  of  this 
long-drawn  cause  led  to  Henry's  legislation. 

When  the  temporal  courts  interfered  to  prevent  excess  of 
jurisdiction,  they  did  so  by  prohibiting  the  ecclesiastical  court 
from  trying  and  the  suitor  from  suing  in  that  court.  The  pope 
could  not  be  effectively  prohibited,  and  no  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  prohibition  to  papal  delegates.  But  suitors  have  been 
prohibited  from  appealing  to  the  pope  (see  per  Wilies,  J.,  in  Mayor 
of  London  v.  Cox,  L.R.  2  H.L.  280).    Whatever  may  have  been 


the  law,  it  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding  the  statutes  of  Edw. 
III.  and  Rich.  II.,  appeals  to  Rome  and  original  trials  by  papal 
delegates  did  go  on,  perhaps  with  the  king's  licence;  for  the 
statute  24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1 2  recites  that  the  hearing  of  appeals  was 
an  usurpation  by  the  pope  and  a  grievous  abuse,  and  proceeds 
to  take  away  the  appeal  in  matrimonial,  testamentary  and  tithe 
causes,  and  to  hinder  by  forbidding  citation  and  process  from 
Rome,  all  original  hearings  also.  The  statute  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19 
follows  this  up  by  taking  away  appeals  in  all  other  subjects  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

In  1438  the  council  of  Basel  took  away  all  papal  original 
jurisdiction  (save  in  certain  reserved  cases — of  which  infra), 
evocation  of  causes  to  Rome,  appeals  to  Rome  omisso  medio,  and 
appeals  to  Rome  altogether  in  many  causes.  Such  appeals  when 
permissible,  except  the  "  greater,"  were  to  be  tried  by  delegates 
on  the  spot  (31st  Session;  Mansi,  Concilia,  in  loco).  These 
proceedings  at  Basel  were  regarded  at  Rome  as  of  no  effect. 
Nevertheless  this  decree  and  others  were  adopted  by  a  French 
national  council  at  Bourges  and  promulgated  by  the  king  as  a 
"  Pragmatic  Sanction "  (Migne,  Diet,  du  droit  canonique, 
"  Pragmatique  Sanction ").  The  parlements  registered  the 
Sanction  and  the  effect  was  permanent  in  France.  Louis  XI. 
and  Charles  VIII.  sought  to  revoke  it;  but  both  parlements 
and  states-general  refused  to  recognize  the  revoking  decrees. 
In  1499  Louis  XII.  ordered  the  Pragmatic  to  be  inviolably 
observed.  The  parlements  thereupon  condemned  several  private 
persons  for  obtaining  bulls  from  Rome.  In  15 16  a  Concordat 
between  Leo  X.  and  Francis  I.  settled  all  these  questions  in  the 
sense  of  the  Pragmatic,  substantially  according  to  the  Basei 
canon.  All  causes,  except  the  "  greater,"  were  to  be  terminated 
in  the  coimtry  where  the  proper  cognizance  woidd  lie  (Migne, 
op.  cit.  "  Concordat  ").  By  this  Concordat,  by  an  ordinance  of 
Francis  1.  in  1539,  by  two  or  three  other  royal  edicts,  and  (above 
all)  by  the  practice  of  the  parlements,  explanatory  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  their  arrits,  the  conffict  of  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions  was  settled  until  the  Revolution  (Migne,  ubi  sup.). 
**  Greater  causes  "  came  in  France  to  be  restricted  to  criminal 
prosecutions  of  bishops.  Even  in  these  the  original  jurisdiction 
of  the  pope  was  taken  away.  In  first  instance  they  were  tried 
by  the  provincial  synod.  Thence  there  was  appeal  to  the  pope 
(de  Maillane,  op.  cit.  s.v.  "  Causes  majeures  ";  Diet,  eccl.,  Paris, 
1765,  s.v.  "  Cause  ").  The  only  original  jurisdiction  left  to  the 
pope  was  in  the  case  of  the  matrimonial  causes  of  princes.  But 
they  could  only  be  heard  on  the  spot  by  judges  delegate. 
Examples  are  the  causes  of  Louis  XII.  and  Jeanne  of  France  in 
1498,  and  of  Henry  IV.  and  Marguerite  of  Valoisin  1599  (Migne, 
op.  cit.  s.v.  "  Causes  ").  The  prohibition  of  papal  interference 
was  enforced  if  necessary  by  the  appel  comme  d^abus  {vide  supra). 
Out  of  respect  for  the  pope  this  appeal  was  not  brought  against 
his  decrees  but  against  their  execution  {Diet,  eccl.,  Paris,  1765, 
s.v.  "Abus"). 

Spain  appears  to  have  permitted  and  recognized  appeals  to 
the  pope.  A  royal  writ  of  the  i6th  century  cited  by  Covarruvias 
(c.  XXXV.)  prohibits  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  Spanish  court 
Christian  pending  an  appeal  to  the  pope. 

2.  The  subject  matter  over  which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  had 
jurisdiction  was  no  longer  purely  "  criminal  "  with  a  civil  quasi- 
jurisdiction  by  way  of  arbitration.    In  the  later  middle 
ages  these  courts  had  jurisdiction  over  most  questions,      22rfj- 
except  indeed  the  then  most  important  ones,  those      SS; 
relating  to  real  property.    This  civil  jurisdiction  was 
sometimes  concurrent  with  that  of  the  secular  courts,  sometimes 
exclusive.     For  England  it  may  be  thus  classified: — 

(a)  Matrimonial. — This  arose  naturally  from  the  sacred 
character  of  Christian  marriage.  This  jurisdiction  was  exclusive. 
From  it  followed  the  right  of  the  courts  Christian  to  pronounce 
upon  questions  of  legitimacy.  Upon  this  right  an  inroad  was 
early  made,  in  consequence  of  the  question  of  legitimation  by 
subsequent  marriage.  In  the  12th  century  the  Church's  rule, 
that  subsequent  marriage  did  legitimize  previous  issue,  was 
settled  (c.  6,  x.  4,  17).  The  king*s  judges  then  began  to  ask  the 
ordinary  the  specific  question  whether  A.  B.  was  born  before 
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or  aft€^  his  parents'  marriage.  After  the  inconclusive  proceed- 
ings at  the  realm-council  of  Merton  (1236),  when  spiritual  and 
temporal,  lords  took  opposite  views,  the  king's  judges  went  a  step 
further  and  thenceforward  submitted  this  particular  question 
to  a  jury.  All  other  questions  of  legitimacy  arising  in  the 
king's  courts  were  still  sent  for  trial  to  the  bishop  and  concluded 
by  his  certificate  (se6  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hist,  Eng,  Law 
before  Edward  I,  vol.  i.   105-106;  Maitland,  ubi  supra,   pp. 

53-56). 

{h)  Testamentary  and  in  regard  to  succession  from  intestates. — 
Real  property  was  not  the  subject  of  will  or  testament  in  the 
medieval  period.  But  as  to  personal  property,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  Christian  became  exclusive  in  En^and.  The 
Church,  East  and  West,  had  long  asserted  a  right  to  supervise 
those  l^ades  which  were  devoted  to  pious  uses,  a  right  recog- 
nized by  Justinian  {Cod,  i.  3. 46) .  The  bishop  or,  failing  him,  the 
metropolitan,  was  to  see  such  legacies  properly  paid  and  applied 
and  might  appoint  persons  to  administer  the  funds  (Pollock  and 
Maitland,  op,  cit.  ii.  330) .  This  right  and  duty  became  a  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  testamentary  causes.  Intestacy  was  regarded  with 
the  greatest  horror,  because  of  the  danger  to  the  intestate's  soul 
from  a  death  without  a  fitting  part  given  to  pious  uses  (Maine, 
Ancient  Law,  ed.  1906,  note  by  Pollock,  p.  230;  cf.  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  op.  cit,  ii.  354).  Hence  came  the  (jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  in  intestacy,  for  the  peace  of  the  soul  of  the  departed. 
This  head  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  in  England  not 
transferred  to  the  secular  court  till  1857. 

(c)  Church  Lands, — If  undoubtedly  held  in  frankalmoign  or 
"  free  alms,"  by  a  "  spiritual  "  tenure  only,  the  claim  of  juris- 
diction for  the  ecclesiastical  forum  seems  to  have  been  at  first 
conceded.  But  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (c.  9)  reserved 
the  preliminary  question,  of  "  frankalmoign  "  or  not,  for  a  jury 
in  the  king's  court.  Then,  if  the  tenure  were  found  free  alms, 
the  plea  was  to  be  heard  in  the  court  Christian.  From  the  13th 
century,  however,  inclusive,  the  king's  courts  insisted  on  their 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  regard  to  all  realty,  temporal  or 
**  spiritual  "  (Pollock  and  Maitland,  op,  cit,  i.  106). 

{d)  Title  to  present  to  and  possession  of  benefices. — As  to  the 
title  to  present  to  benefices,  the  courts  Christian  at  one  time  had 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  temporal  courts.  * '  Advowsons  " 
were,  however,  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  "  real  "  property  in 
England,  and  therefore  the  king's  court  early  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  disputes  where  the  title  to  present  was  involved. 
The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  provided  that  these  causes  should 
be  heard  only  in  the  king's  court  (c.  i).  This  rule  was  applied 
even  where  both  litigants  were  *'  spiritual."  In  the  13th  century 
abbots  sue  each  other  in  the  royal  court  for  advowsons  (Selden 
Soc.  Select  CivU  Pleas,  i.  pi.  245).  In  1231,  in  such  a  suit,  the 
bishop  of  London  accepts  wager  of  battle  (Pollock  and  Maitland, 
op.  cit.  i.  105).  In  cases,  however,  where  the  title  to  present  was 
not  in  question,  but  the  fitness  of  the  derk  presented,  or,  in 
cases  of  dection  to  benefices,  the  validity  of  the  election,  there 
was  jurisdiction  in  the  courts  Christian. 

(e)  The  recovery  of  tithes  and  church  dues,  induding  in 
England  church  rates  levied  to  repair  or  improve  churches  and 
churchyards. 

(/)  Questions  concerning  fabrics,  ornaments,^ ritual  and  cere- 
monial of  churches. 

(g)  Administration  of  pious  gifts  and  revenues  given  to  prelates 
or  convents. — Their  right  application  could  be  effectively  enforced 
only  in  the  courts  Christian;  until  the  rise  in  England  of  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  and  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  '*  uses  "  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages. 

(h)  Enforcement  of  contractual  promises  made  by  oath  or  pledge 
of  faith. — The  breaking  of  such  a  promissory  oath  was  called 
"  perjury  "  (as  in  dassical  Latin  and  in  Shakespeare),  contrary 
to  modern  usage  which  confines  the  word  to  false  evidence 
before  a  court  of  justice.  In  regard  to  the  execution  of  these 
promises,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  possibly 
traversed  by  c.  15  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon;  but 
allowed  by  the  statute  13  Edw.  I.  st.  4.    As  just  intimated, 
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besides  the  enforcement  of  the  promise,  the  "  perjury  "   was 
treated  as  an  ecclesiastical  crime. 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  courts  Christian  over  laymen 
induded,  besides  these  '^  perjuries,"  (a)  all  sexual  offences  not 
punishable  on  indictment;  {b)  Defamation  of  character  (the 
king's  courts  came  in  time  to  limit  this  to  such  defamation  as 
could  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  temporal  action) ;  (c)  Offences 
by  laymen  against  clerks  \i.e,  against  aU  'Honsur^"  persons, 
supra) ;  ijd)  Offences  in  regard  to  holy  places — "  brawling  "  and 
such  like;  (e)  Heresy,  schism,  apo^asy,  witchcraft. 

In  regard  to  ^'  derks,"  there  was  (i)  all  the  criminal  juris- 
diction which  existed  over  laymen,  and  (2)  criminal  jurisdiction 
in  regard  to  professional  misconduct.  Concerning  "  felonious  " 
derks  the  great  questions  discussed  were  whether  the  courts 
Christian  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  or  the  king's  court,  or 
whether  there  was  a  concurrent  jurisdiction.  The  subject  was 
dealt  with  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  formally  revoked 
after  the  murder  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In  the  13th 
century  it  was  recognized  that  a  "  derk  "  for  fdony  was  subject 
only  to  ecclesiastical  trial  and  punishment;  punishment  which 
might  involve  lifelong  imprisonment.  For  ''  misdemeanours," 
as  yet  unimportant,  he  had  no  exemption  from  secular  juris- 
diction (Pollock  and  Maitland,  op.  cit.  ch.  iv.) .  At  some  indeter- 
minate later  period,  the  "  derk  "  was  tried  for  felony  by  a  jury 
in  the  king's  court  and  then  ^'pleaded  his  clergy,"  after  conviction 
there,  and  was  remitted  to  the  ordinary  for  ecclesiastical  punish- 
ment. ''  Clerks  "  for  the  purpose  of ''  benefitof  dergy  "  induded 
not  only  persons  in  minor  orders,  but  all  ''  religious  "  persons, 
i.e,  monks,  friars,  nuns,  &c.  Later  the  custom  arose  of  taking 
"  derk  "  to  indude  any  "  literate,  "  even  if  not  in  orders  or 
"  religious  "  (cf.  Stephen,  Hist,  Crim,  Law,  i.  461).  The  statute 
4  Hen.  VU.  c.  13  took  away  benefit  of  dergy,  if  claimed  a 
second  time,  from  persons  not  '^  within  orders,"  in  certain  bad 
cases.  4Hen.  VIII.  c.  2  (a  temporary  act)  took  away  "dergy, 
in  certain  hdnous  crimes,  from  all  persons  not  in  ''  holy 
orders.  This  statute  was  partly  renewed  by  22  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  13.  Other  changes  w«e  introduced  by  23  Hen.  VIII.  c  i 
and  later  acts.  In  time,  '^  benefit  of  dergy  "  became  entirdy 
diverted  from  its  original  objects. 

In  France,  till  1329,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dear  line  of 
demarcation  between  secular  and  ecdesiastical  jurisdictions. 
Beaimianoir  {Coutume  de  Baulvoisis,  ch.  xi.,  dted  Gaudry, 
op.  cit.  i.  22)  had  laid  down  the  principle  that  spiritual  justice 
should  meddle  only  with  spiritual  things.  In  the  year  named 
the  secular  courts  complained  to  the  king,  Philip  of  Valois,  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  courts  Christian.  The  "  cause  "  was 
solemnly  argued  before  that  monarch,  who  dedded  to  leave 
things  as  they  were  (Migne,  Diet,  du  droit  canon,,  s.v.  **  Offida- 
lit6s  ").  In  13 7 1  Charles  V.  forbade  spiritual  courts  to  take 
cognizance  of  *^  real  "  and  '^ possessory  "  actions  even  in  regard 
to  clerks  (Migne,  loc.  cit.;  cf.  Gaudry,  ubi  sup.).  From  this 
period  the  parlements  began  the  procedure  which,  after  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VH.,  in  143d  took  regular  shape 
as  the  appel  comme  d'  abus  {supra;  Migne,  loc,  cit.).  Testamentary 
causes  at  first  were  subject  to  the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the 
spiritual  and  secular  courts.  After  the  14th  century,  the  latter 
had  exclusive  jurisdiction  (Van  Espen,  op,  cit.  lib.  iii.  tit.  ii. 
cc.  2,  15,  16).  In  regard  to  marriage  the  secular  jurists  distin- 
guished between  the  dvil  contract  and  the  sacrament,  for 
purposes  of  separating  the  jurisdiction  {Diet,  eccl.,  Paris,  1765^ 
s.v.  "  Mariage  ").  The  voluntary  jurisdiction  as  regards  dis- 
pensations was  kept  for  the  Church.  The  contentious  jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  Christian  was  confined  to  promises  of  marriage, 
nullity  of  marriage  caused  by  "  diriment  "  impediments  only, 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  sacrament,  divorce  a  thoro  {ibid.). 
Questions  in  regard  to  the  property  in  a  benefice  were  for  the 
courts  Christian;  in  regard  to  its  possession,  for  the  king's 
courts.  But  if  a  "  possessory  "  action  had  been  brought  in  the 
latter,  a  subsequent  suit  in  the  courts  spiritual  for  the  property 
was  deemed  "  abusive  "  and  restrained  {ib,,  5,v.  "  P6titoire  ") 
Breach  of  faith  or  of  promise  confirmed  by  oath  was  naatter  for 
the  court  Christian  (Fournier,  pp.  95,  99,  109,   125).    This 
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btanch  ot  jurisdiction  was  larger  and  more  freely  used  than  in 
England  (cf.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  op.  cit,,  as  to  Normandy). 
The  only  other  remaining  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was  in  personal  actions  where  clerks  were  defendants  (Migne, 
op.  cU.y  s.v.  "  OflScialit^s,"  Foumier,  pp.  65-125);  or,  after 
the  14th  century,  where  both  parties  were  clerks.  In  regard  to 
crimes  delicts  (dUits)  were  divided  into  classes  for  purposes  of 
jurisdiction.  Clerks  were  punishable  only  in  the  court  Christian, 
except  in  cases  of  grave  crimes  such  as  murder,  mutilation 
(Foumier,  p.  72),  and  cases  called  "  royal  cases  "  {vide  infra). 
Laymen  were  punishable  in  the  court  Christian  for  the  dilits 
following:  injury  to  sacred  or  religious  places,  sacrilege,  heresy 
(except  where  it  was  a  "  royal  case  ")>  sorcery,  magic,  blasphemy 
(also  punishable  in  the  secular  court),  adultery,  simony,  usury 
and  infractions  of  the  truce  of  God  (Foumier,  pp.  90-93).  What 
were  called  "privileged  delicts"  were  judged  in  the  case  of  the 
clergy  conjointly  by  the  spiritual  judge  and  the  king's  judge. 
Bishops  had  no  exemption  {Diet,  ecc,  s.v.  "D61its,"  "Cas 
privil6gi6,"  "  Causes  majeures  ").  "  Royal  cases  "  included 
such  crimes  as  touched  the  prince,  as  all  forms  of  treason;  or 
the  dignity  of  his  officers;  or  the  public  safety.  In  this  class 
were  also  included  such  heresies  as  troubled  the  state,  as  by 
forbidden  assemblies,  or  by  teaching  prohibited  doctrine. 
Among  these  heresies  were  reckoned  idolatry,  atheism.  Protes- 
tantism, relapse  {ib.  et  "  Cas  royaux,"  "  Her^sie  ").  These 
were  of  exclusive  royal  jurisdiction  as  against  both  spiritual 
courts  and  the  courts  of  feudal  lords.  A  similar  claim  was  made 
by  Pombal  for  Portugal  {vide  infra). 

The  parlements,  in  order  to  have  a  ready  means  of  enforcing 
all  these  restrictions  by  appel  comme  d^abus,  compelled  the 
bishops  to  appoint  officials.  Frenchmen,  graduates,  and  (as  it 
seems)  "seculars"  {Diet,  eccl.,  Paris,  1765,  s.v.  "Official"). 
This  last  qualification  was  disputed  (see  Fevret,  TraiU  de  Pabtis). 

3.  Punishments. — Ecclesiastical  sanctions  were  divided  into 
punishments  {poenae),  either  purely  temporal  in  character  or  else 
of  a  mixed  spiritual  and  temporal  character,  and  censures  {cen- 
surae),  purely  spiritual  and  remedial  (see  Van  Espen,  pars  iii. 
tit.  xl.  cc.  I,  3;  Phillimore,  Ecc/cw'oj/ica/  Law,  p.  1064).  In  the 
book  last  cited  censurae  and  poenae  are  classed  together  as 
"  censures  "  (which  is  the  modern  use). 

Poenae. — (a)  Fines  sprang  from  the  older  custom  of  direct- 
ing alms  by  way  of  penance  in  the  intemal  forum  (Van  Espen, 
ubi  sup.  c.  I,  5-10).  They  were  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses. 
{b)  Reclusion  in  a  monastery  continued  from  former  period, 
and  might  be  either  temporary  or  perpetual  {loc.  cit.  17-19). 
{c)  Imprisonment,  in  the  bishop's  prison,  might  be  in  chains,  or 
on  bread  and  water,  and  temporary  or  perpetual.  In  its  severer 
forms  it  was  only  inflicted  for  more  atrocious  crimes  which  the 
secular  law  would  have  punished  with  death  {loc.  cit.  21-27). 
The  act  23  Henry  VIII.  c.  1 1  made  special  provision  for  convicted 
clerks  who  broke  out  of  the  prisons  of  the  ordinary,  {d)  Fustiga- 
tion,  as  in  former  period,  was  hardly  an  ecclesiastical  punishment. 
If  given,  it  was  to  be  of  a  paternal  character  {loc.  cit.  39-45). 
Punishments  of  a  mixed  nature  were:  {e)  Suspension  either 
from  office  alone  or  from  office  and  benefice;  (/)  Deprivation  of 
benefice;  {g)  Deposition  or  Degradation  (a  more  solemn  and 
ceremonial  form)  from  the  ministry;  {h)  Irregularity — ^not  always 
a  punishment — a  state  of  incapacity  to  be  ordained,  or,  being 
ordained,  to  execute  the  ministry;  this  might  result  from  some 
defect  of  mind  and  body,  but  was  also  incurred  by  some  grave 
offences. 

Censures  were  as  follows:  {i)  Suspension  from  attending 
divine  offices  or  ab  ingressu  ecclesiae,  more  appropriate  for  a 
layman.  A  clerk  in  like  case  might  be  suspended  from  office. 
{j)  Interdict  was  another  form  of  partial  or  total  suspension  from 
the  benefit  of  the  rites  and  sacraments  of  the  Church.  An  inter- 
dict might  be  personal  or  local  (see  Interdict),  {k)  Excom- 
munication was  either  greater  or  less.  The  greater  separated 
entirely  from  the  Church.  It  might  be  pronounced  under 
anathema.  The  less  deprived  of  participation  in  the  sacraments, 
and  made  a  clerk  incapable  of  taking  a  benefice. 

On  the  European  continent  the  courts  Christian  of  ten  carried 


out  their  decrees  by  their  own  apparitors  who  could  levy  pecuniary 
penalties  on  a  defendant's  goods  (Van  Esf>en,  pars  iii.  tit.  ix. 
c.  4).  They  could  arrest  and  imprison.  In  England,  except  ia 
the  peculiar  case  of  imprisonment  pending  trial  for  heresy,  or  ia 
the  case  of  a  clerk  convicted  of  crime,  these  things  coidd  not  be. 
The  sentence  of  the  court  Christian  had  in  all  other  cases  to  be 
enforced  by  the  secular  arm.  Early  in  Henry  II. 's  time  it  had 
become  the  custom  of  England  for  the  court  Christian'to  "signify'' 
its  sentence  of  excommunication  to  the  king  and  to  demand  from 
him  a  writ  of  signijlcavit  to  the  sheriff,  to  imprison  the  person 
excommunicated.  The  writ  apparently  issued  for  no  court 
inferior  to  the  bishop's,  imless  upon  the  bishop's  request.  In 
some  sense  the  king's  writ  of  significavit  was  discretionary;  but 
its  issue  could  be  enforced  by  excommunication  or  interdict. 

In  the  cases  of  heresy,  apostasy  and  sorcery,  the  spiritual 
courts  sought  the  aid  of  the  secular  jurisdiction  to  superadd  the 
punishment  of  death.  Incorrigible  offenders  on  these  matters 
were  "left"  to  the  secular  power,  to  be  corrected  with  due 
"  animadversion."  This  provision  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council 
in  1 2 15  was  alwa3rs  interpreted  to  mean  death  (see  Van  Espen, 
Observ.  in  Cone.  Lat.  IV,  Canones,  and  the  decree  in  the  Sext.  ut 
inquisitionis  negotium;  and,  as  to  English  law  and  practice, 
Maitland,  op.  cit.,  Essay  vi.,  and  pp.  161,  176;  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15; 
Fitzherbert,  Natura  brevium,  269;  2  Hen.  V.  st.  i,  c.  7).  The 
"  capital "  punishment  was  generally  (always  in  England)  by 
biuning.  Burning  was  an  English  pimishment  for  some  secular 
offences. 

The  Concordat  with  Francis  I.  by  which  the  pope  gave  up  the 
right  of  hearing  appeals  from  France  was  not  many  years  before 
the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England.  Both  monarchs 
proceeded  on  the  same  lines;  but  Francis  I.  got  the  pope's  con- 
sent: Henry  VIII.  acted  in  invitum,  and  in  time  went  rather 
further. 

The  Statute  of  Appeals  (24  Hen.  VIII.  c.  12)  takes  away 
appeals  to  Rome  in  causes  testamentary  and  matrimonial  and  in 
regard  to  right  of  tithes,  oblations  and  obventions.  BcckaUo' 
A  final  appeal  is  given  to  the  archbishop  of  the  par-    ttcMliuris' 
ticular  province;  but  in  causes  touching  the  king  ^^"'^ 
a  final  appeal  is  given  to  the  Upper  House  of  Con-  ™*"''  • 
vocation  of  the  province.    The  statute  is  aimed  at  appeals; 
but  the  words  used  in  it  concerning  "  citations  and  all  other 
processes  "  are  wide  enough  to  take  away  also  the  "  original  " 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope.     No  appeal  was  yet  given  to  the  crown. 
Canterbury,  York,  Armagh,  Dublin,  Cashel  and  Tuam  are  put 
in  the  place  of  Rome.    The  EngUsh  and  Irish  provinces  are 
treated  as  self-contained.     All  ends  there. 

The  "Act  of  Submission  of  the  Clergy"  (25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  19) 
took  away  all  appeals  to  Rome  and  gave  a  further  appeal,  "  for 
lack  of  justice,"  from  the  several  courts  of  the  archbishops  to  the 
king  in  chancery.  Thence  a  commission  was  to  issue  to  persons 
named  therein  to  determine  the  appeal  definitely.  This  was 
copied  from  the  then  existent  practice  in  admiralty  appeals  and 
was  the  origin  of  the  so-called  court  of  delegates.  It  is  a  moot 
question  whether  this  statute  took  away  the  appeal  to  the  Upper 
Houses  of  the  various  convocations  in  causes  wherein  the  king 
was  concemed  (see  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of  Exeter,  15  Q.B.  52;  £x 
parte  Bishop  of  Exeter,  10  C.B.  102;  Re  Gorham  v.  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  5  Exch.  630).  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17  provided  that  married 
laymen  might  be  judges  of  the  courts  Christian  if  they  were 
doctors  of  civil  law,  created  in  any  university.  This  qualifica- 
tion even  was  considered  unnecessary  in  Charles  I.'s  time  {Cro. 
Car.  258).  Canon  127  of  1603  provided  that  the  judges  must  be 
learned  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  laws  and  at  least  masters 
of  arts  or  bachelors  of  laws.  Canon  Law  as  a  study  had  been 
practically  prohibited  at  the  universities  since  1536  (Merriman, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  i.  142-143;  Cal.  State  Papers,  vol.  ix.  p.  xxix. 
117;  Owen,  Institutes  of  Canon  Law,  viii.).  The  substitution 
of  "civilians,"  rather  than  common  lawyers,  for  canonists 
(civilians,  hitherto,  not  an  important  body  in  England)  had 
important  consequences  (see  Maitland,  op.  cit.  92  et  seq.). 

Henry  VIII.  had  exercised  his  jurisdiction  as  Supreme 
Head  through  a  vicar-general.     Edward  VI.  exercised  original 
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jurisdiction  in  spiritual  causes  by  delegated  commissions  (see 
Archdeacon  Hale,  Precedents  in  Criminal  Cases,  p.  xlviii.) .  Unless 
the  king  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  ecclesiastical  person,  they  were 
not  properly  ecclesiastical  courts;  although  spiritual  persons 
might  sit  in  them,  for  they  sat  only  as  royal  commissioners.  The 
same  point  has  been  taken  by  large  bodies  of  clergy  and  laity  in 
regard  to  the  court  of  final  appeal  created  by  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.19 
and  its  present  successor  the  judicial  committee  of  Privy  Council 
(infra:  Rep.  Com.  Ecc.  Discipline,  pp.  9,  94  et  seq.).  At  any  rate 
the  "  original  "  jurisdiction  claimed  for  the  monarch  personally 
and  his  delegates,  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  has  not 
permanently  remained.  In  theory.  Hooker's  contentions  have 
been  conceded  that  "  kings  cannot  in  their  own  proper  persons 
decide  questions  about  matters  of  faith  and  Christian  religion  " 
and  that  "  they  have  not  ordinary  spiritual  power  "  (Ecc.  Pol. 
vii.  8,  I,  6;  cf.  XXXIX.  Articles,  Art.  37). 

Under  Henry  VIII.  a  system  began  of  making  certain  crimes, 
which  previously  had  been  only  of  spiritual  cognizance,  felonies 
(25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6),  excluding  thereby  spiritual  jurisdiction 
(Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law,  ii.  429).  Bigamy  (in  its  modern 
sense)  was  thus  made  felony  (i  Jac.  I.  c.  11).  In  this  reign  and 
the  next,  temporal  courts  were  sometimes  given  jurisdiction 
over  purely  spiritual  offences.  A  trace  of  this  remains  in  i  Edw. 
VI.  c.  I  (still  on  the  statute  book;  Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law, 
ii.  439).  Other  traces  occur  in  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  which 
make  offences  of  depraving  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  triable 
at  Assizes  (between  23  Eliz.  c.  i  and  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  102 — ^also  at 
Sessions)  as  well  as  in  the  courts  Christian. 

During  Edward  VI.  *s  time  the  courts  Christian  seem  practically 
to  have  ceased  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  (Hale,  Precedents 
in  Criminal  Cases,  p.  xlix.).  But  they  sat  again  for  this  purpose 
under  Mary  and  Elizabeth  and  (save  between  1640  and  1661) 
continued  regiilar  criminal  sessions  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
17  th  century  as  continuously  and  constantly  as  the  king's  courts 
(op.  cU.). 

The  "  ordinary  "  ecclesiastical  tribunals  of  the  later  middle 
ages  still  subsist  in  England,  at  least  as  regards  the  laity.  This 
is  hardly  the  case  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Church,  though  some 
exceptions  are  noted  below.  Nevertheless,  their  exercise  of 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  laity  is  now  in  practice  suspended; 
although  in  law  it  subsists  (see  Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law;  Ray  v. 
Sherwood,  1  Curt.  R.  193;  i  Moore  P.C.R.  363;  the  observations 
of  Kelly,  C.B.,  in  Mordaunt  v.  Moncriefe,  L.R.  2  Sc.  &  Div.  381, 
and  of  Lord  Coleridge  in'  Martin  v.  Mackonochie,  L.R.  4  Q.B.D. 
770,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  Lord  Penzance  in  Phillimore  v. 
Machon,  L.R.  i  P.D.  480).  Theoretically  still,  in  cases  of  sexual 
immorality,  penance  may  be  imposed.  Monitions  to  amend 
may  be  decreed  and  be  enforced  by  significavU  and  writ  de  con- 
tumace  capiendo,  or  by  excommunication  with  imprisonment  not 
to  exceed  six  months  (53  Geo.  III.  c.  127).  The  tribunals  thus 
subsisting  are  the  courts  of  the  bishop  and  archbishop,  the  latter 
sometimes  called  the  court  of  appeal  of  the  province.  Peculiar 
jurisdictions  have  been  gradually  taken  away  under  the  operation 
of  the  acts  establishing  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  The 
appeal  given  to  delegates  appointed  by  the  crown  has  been 
transferred,  first  by  2  &  3  WiU.  IV.  c.  92  to  the  privy  council, 
and  then  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41  to  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council.  Bishops  may  now  be  summoned  as  assessors 
by  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  59. 

There  was  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
a  "Court  of  High  Commission"  with  jurisdiction  over  laity 
and  clergy,  based  on  i  Eliz.  c.  i.  s.  15,  which  was  reckoned  as  an 
ecclesiastical  judicature  (5  R.  i,  Cawdrey*s  case)  concurrent  with 
the  ordinary  court  Christian.  It  was  created  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  supremacy,  and  was  taken  away  by  16  Car.  I.  c.  11.  As 
to  its  history  see  Stephen,  Hist.  Crim.  Law,  ii.  414-428. 

In  regard  to  clerical  offences,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  86  (the  "  Church 
Discipline  Act ")  creates  new  tribunals;  and  first  a  commission 
of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  five  persons,  of  whom  the 
vicar-general,  or  an  archdeacon,  or  a  rural  dean  of  the  diocese 
must  be  one.  If  they  report  a  prima  facie  case,  the  bishop  may 
(w^ith  the  consent  of  parties)  proceed  to  sentence.     In  the  absence 


of  such  consent,  the  bishop  may  hear  the  cause  with  three 
assessors,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  barrister  of  seven  years' 
standing  and  another  the  dean  of  the  cathedral,  or  one  of  the 
archdeacons,  or  the  chancellor.  This  court  is  called  the  "  con- 
sistory "  court,  but  is  not  the  old  consistory.  Both  these 
tribunals  are  new.  But  the  bishop  may  instead  send  the  cause,  in 
first  instance,  to  the  old  provincial  court,  to  which  appeal  lies, 
if  it  be  not  so  sent. 

The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  (37  &  38  Vict.  c.  85)  gave 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  beneficed  clerks  (concurrent  with 
that  of  the  tribunal  under  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  86)  to  the  judge  under 
the  act  in  matters  of  the  fabric,  ornaments,  furniture  and  decora- 
tions of  churches,  and  the  conduct  of  divine  service,  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  "  judge  "  under  the  act  is  to  be  a  barrister  of 
ten  years'  standing,  or  an  ex-judge  of  a  superior  secular  court, 
appointed  by  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  with  the 
approval  of  the  crown,  or,  if  they  fail  to  appoint,  by  the  crown. 
Proceedings  under  this  act  are  to  be  deemed  to  be  taken  in  the 
appropriate  ancient  ecclesiastical  courts  (Green  v.  Lord  Penzance, 
6  A.  C.  657).  The  judge  under  this  act  became  (upon  vacancies 
occurring)  ex  officio  official  principal  of  the  arches  court  of 
Canterbury  and  of  the  chancery  court  of  York.  This  provision 
caused  grave  doubts  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  canonical 
position  of  this  statutory  official  principal. 

Finally,  the  Clergy  Discipline  Act  1892  (55  &  56  Vict  c.  ^2) 
creates  yet  a  new  court  of  first  instance  for  the  trial  of  clerical 
offences  against  morality  in  the  shape  of  a  consistory  court, 
which  is  not  the  old  court  of  that  name,  but  is  to  comprehend 
the  chancellor  and  five  assessors  (three  clergymen  and  two 
laymen  chosen  from  a  prescribed  Hst),  with  equal  power  with  the 
chancellor  on  questions  of  fact.  In  many  instances  the  conviction 
of  a  temporal  court  is  made  conclusive  on  the  bishop  without 
further  trial.  In  regard  to  moral  offences,  jurisdiction  under  this 
act  is  exclusive.  But  it  only  applies  to  clerks  holding  prefer- 
ment. Under  all  these  three  acts  there  is  a  final  appeal  to  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council. 

None  of  these  acts  applies  to  the  trial  of  bishops,  who  are  left 
to  the  old  jurisdictions,  or  whatever  may  be  held  to  be  the  old 
jurisdictions  (with  that  of  the  Roman  See  eliminated).  As  to 
suffragan  bishops  in  the  province  of  Canterbury,  see  Read  v. 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  13  P.D.  221,  14  P.D.  88.  (On  general  ques- 
tions see  Phillimore,  Ecc.  Law,  65,  73.)  Despite  the  bishop  of 
Lincoln's  case,  the  law  is  in  some  uncertainty. 

Dilapidations  are  now  not  made  matters  of  suit  before  the 
court,  but  of  administrative  action  by  the  bishop. 

The  subject  matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has  been 
gradually  reduced  in  England,  &c.,  by  various  causes,  (i)  The 
taking  away  of  all  matrimonial,  testamentary  and  ah  intestate 
jurisdiction  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  77  (testamentary,  &c.,  England), 
c.  79  (testamentary,  &c.,  Ireland),  c.  85  (matrimonial,  England); 
33  &  34  Vict.  c.  1 10  (matrimonial,  Ireland) .  Matrimonial  jurisdic- 
tion was  taken  from  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  1884.  (2) 
Since  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  71,.  tithe  has  become,  except  in  a  few 
rare  cases,  tithe  rent  charge,  and  its  recovery  has  been  entirely 
an  operation  of  secular  law.  Most  kinds  of  offerings  are  now 
recoverable  in  secular  courts.  (3)  Administration  of  pious  gifts 
has  passed  to  the  court  of  chancery.  (4)  The  enforcement  of 
contractual  promises  has  long  been  abandoned  by  the  courts 
Christian  themselves.  (5)  Church  rates  can  no  longer  be  enforced 
by  suit  (31  &  32  Vict.  c.  109).  (6)  Defamation  was  taken  away 
in  England  by  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  41,  and  in  Ireland  by  23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  32.  (7)  Laymen  can  no  longer  be  tried  in  the  spiritual 
courts  for  offences  against  clerks.  (8)  The  jurisdiction  for 
"  brawling  "  in  church,  &c.,  is  taken  away  by  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  32 
in  the  case  of  the  laity.  In  the  case  of  persons  in  holy  orders  there 
is  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  two  tribunals  (Valancy  v. 
Fletcher,  1897,1  Q.B.  265).  This  was  an  offence  very  frequently 
prosecuted  in  the  courts  Christian  (see  A.  J.  Stephens,  Ecdesi- 
astical  StattUes,  i.  336). 

The  existing  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  England  is  therefore 
now  confined  to  the  following  points,  (i)  Discipline  of  the 
clergy.     (2)  Discipline  of  the  laity  in  respect  of  sexual  offences 
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as  already  stated.  (3)  Control  of  lay  office-bearers,  church- 
wardens, sidesmen,  organists,  parish  clerks,  sextons.  (4)  Pro- 
tection of  the  fabrics  of  churches,  of  churchyards,  ornaments, 
fittings,  &c.,  sanctioning  by  licence  or  faculty  any  additions  or 
alterations,  and  preventing  or  punishing  unauthorized  dealings  by 
proceedings  on  the  criminal  side  of  the  courts.  (5)  Claims  by 
individuals  to  particular  seats  in  church  or  special  places  of 
sepulture.  (6)  Rare  cases  of  personal  or  special  tithes,  offerings 
or  pensions  claimed  by  inctunbents  of  benefices.    In  the  Isle  of 

*  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands  courts  Christian  have  now  jurisdic- 
.  tion  substantially  as  in  England.  In  Jersey  and  in  Guernsey 
'  there  are  courts  of  first  instance  with  appeal  to  the  bishop  of 

Winchester.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Ireland  was  as  in 
^  England  till  the  Irish  Church  was  disestablished  in  1869  by 
.  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  42. 

The  position  of  a  disestablished  or  an  unestablished  Church 

•  is  comparatively  modem,  and  has  given  rise  to  new  jural  con- 
gj^^^^^f^^^  ceptions.  These  Churches  are  collegia  liciia  and  come 
acai/ar^   within  the  liberty  of  association  so  freely  conceded  in 

;•  didkMitt    modem  times.    The  relations  of  their  bishops,  priests 

or  other  ministers  and  lay  office-bearers  inter  se  and 

to  their  lay  folk  depend  upon  contract;  and  these 

contracts  will  be  enforced  by  the  ordinary  courts  of 

law.    A  consensual  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  thus  created, 

which  has   to  this  extent  temporal  sanction.    In  foro  con- 

scientiae  spiritual  censures  canonically  imposed  are  as  binding 

and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  as  powerful  as  ever. 

Into  the  British-settled  colonies  no  bishops  were  sent  till  1787; 
and  consequently  there  were  no  regular  courts  Christian.  The 
bishop  of  London  was  treated  as  the  diocesan  bishop  of  the 
colonists  in  North  America;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  testa- 
mentary and  matrimonial  jurisdiction  it  was  usual  in  the  letters 
patent  appointing  the  govemor  of  a  colony  to  name  him  ordinary. 
In  New  York  state  there  is  still  a  court  called  the  surrogates 
court,  surrogate  being  the  regular  name  for  a  deputy  ecclesi- 
astical judge.  In  Lower  Canada,  by  treaty,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  remained  established. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
position  in  some  of  them  before  their  independence,  the  Church 
has  now  no  position  recognized  by  the  State,  but  is  just  a  body 
of  believers  whose  relations  are  governed  by  contract  and  with 
whom  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  consensual. 

The  position  is  the  same  now  through  all  the  British  colonies 
(except,  as  already  mentioned,  Lower  Canada  or  Quebec) .  From 
1 787  onwards,  colonial  bishops  and  metropolitans  were  appointed 
by  letters  patent  which  purported  to  give  them  jurisdiction  for 
disciplinary  piuposes.  But  a  series  of  cases,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  was  that  Re  the  Bishop  0}  Natal  (3  Moore  P.C. 
N.S.  A.D.  1864),  decided  that  in  colonies  possessing  self- 
governing  legislatures  such  letters  patent  were  of  no  value; 
and  soon  after  the  crown  ceased  to  issue  them,  even  for  crown 
colonies. 

In  India  the  metropolitan  of  Calcutta  and  the  bishops  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  have  some  very  limited  jurisdiction  which 
is  conferred  by  letters  patent  under  the  authority  of  the  statutes 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  155  and  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  85.  But  the  other 
Indian  bishops  have  no  position  recognized  by  the  State  and  no 
jurisdiction,  except  consensual. 

The  Church  had  the  same  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and 
exercised  it  through  similar  courts  to  those  which  she  had  in 
Bochaiaa^  England  and  France,  tiU  about  1570.  As  late  as  1566 
HcmijartB'  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  Glasgow,  upon  his  appoint- 
^^*!j  ment,  had  restitution  of  his  jurisdiction  in  the  probate 
of  testaments  and  other  matters  (Keith,  History  of 
the  Scottish  Bishops ^  Edinburgh,  1824,  p.  38).  There  was  an 
interval  of  uncertainty,  with  at  any  rate  titular  bishops, 
till  1592.  Then  parliament  enacted  a  new  system  of  Church 
courts  which,  though  to  some  extent  in  its  tum  superseded  by 
the  revival  of  episcopacy  under  James  VI.,  was  revived  or  ratified 
by  the  act  of  1690,  c.  7,  and  stands  to  this  day.  It  is  a  Presby- 
terian system,  and  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  a  dis- 
established and  voluntary  body  since  1690. 


The  Presbyterian  courts  thus  created  are  arranged  in  ascend- 
ing order. — 

(a)  Kirk  Session  consists  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  and  the 
"  ruling  elders ''  (who  are  elected  by  the  session).  It  has  cog- 
nizance of  scandalous  offences  by  laymen  and  punishes  them 
by  deprivation  of  religious  privileges.  It  does  not  judge  ministers 
(Brodie-Innes,  Comparative  Principles  of  the  Laws  of  England 
and  Scotland,  1903,  p.  144). 

(b)  The  Presbytery  has  jurisdiction,  partly  appellate  and 
partly  original,  over  a  number  of  parishes.  There  are  now  eighty- 
four  presbyteries.  These  courts  consist  of  every  parochial 
minister  or  professor  of  divinity  of  any  imiversity  within  the 
limits,  and  of  an  elder  commissioned  from  every  kirk  session. 
A  minister  is  elected  to  preside  as  moderator.  These  courts 
judge  ministers  in  first  instance  for  scandalous  conduct.  As 
civil  courts  they  judge  in  first  instance  all  questions  connected 
with  glebes  and  the  erection  and  repair  of  churches  and  manses. 
They  regulate  matters  concerning  public  worship  and  ordinances, 
and  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  kirk  session. 

(c)  The  Provincial  Synod  consists  of  a  union  of  three  or  more 
presbyteries  with  the  same  members.  There  are  now  sixteen. 
They  meet  twice  a  year  to  hear  appeals  from  presbyteries.  No 
appeal  can  go  direct  to  the  General  Assembly,  omisso  medio, 
unless  the  presbytery  have  so  expressly  directed,  or  unless  there 
be  no  meeting  of  synod  after  the  decision  of  the  presbytery 
before  the  meeting  of  General  Assembly. 

(d)  The  General  Assembly  is  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  court 
of  this  system.  It  meets  annually.  The  king's  **  lord  high 
commissioner "  attends  the  sittings;  but  does  not  intervene 
or  take  part  in  the  court's  decisions.  The  court  consists  of 
ministers  and  elders,  elected  from  the  presbyteries  in  specified 
proportions,  and  of  commissioners  from  the  foiu:  universities, 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the  royal  burghs.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  India  sends  one  minister  and  one  elder.  The  whole 
Assembly  consists  of  371  ministers  and  333  elders.  The  juris- 
diction is  entirely  appellate.  The  Assembly  appoints  a  com- 
mission to  exercise  some  of  its  functions  during  the  intervals  of 
its  session.  To  this  commission  may  be  referred  the  cognizance 
of  particular  matters. 

Questions  of  patronage  now  (by  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  82)  belong  to 
the  Church  courts;  but  not  questions  of  lapse  or  stipend.  Seats, 
seat  rents,  pews,  the  imion  and  disjunction  of  parishes  and 
formation  of  district  parishes  are  of  secular  jurisdiction.  Ques- 
tions of  tithes  (or  'Heinds")  and  ministers'  stipends  were  referred 
to  commissioners  by  acts  of  the  Scots  parliaments  beginning  in 
1607.  The  commissioners  of  teinds  became  a  species  of  ecclesi- 
astical court.  By  Scots  act  of  1707,  c.  9,  their  powers  were 
transferred  to  the  judges  of  the  court  of  session,  who  now  con- 
stitute a  "  teind  court "  (Brodie-Innes,  op.  cit,  pp.  138,  139). 
Matrimonial  matters  and  those  relating  to  wills  and  succession 
(called  in  Scotland  ''  consistorial "  causes)  were  in  1563  taken 
from  the  old  bishops'  courts  and  given  to  "  commissaries " 
appointed  by  the  crown  with  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  session, 
which  by  act  1609,  c.  6,  was  declared  the  king's  great  consistory. 
They  have  remained  matters  of  secular  jurisdiction. 

The  Scots  ecclesiastical  courts  are  entitled  to  the  assistance  of 
the  secular  courts  to  carry  out  their  jurisdiction  by  *^  due  assist- 
ance." Within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction  they  are  supreme. 
But  if  a  court  go  outside  its  jurisdiction,  or  refuse  to  exercise 
powers  conferred  on  it  by  law,  the  civil  court  may  "  reduce  " 
(i.e.  set  aside)  the  sentence  and  award  damages  to  the  party 
aggrieved. 

With  the  Reformation  in  the  i6th  century,  Church  courts 
properly  speaking  disappeared  from  the  non-episcopal  |w,|^,£--# 
religious    commimities    which    were    established    in  coatfaiva- 
Holland,  in  the  Protestant  states  of  Switzerland  and  te/Bnrv 
of  Germany,  and  in  the  then  non-episcopal  countries 
of  Denmark  and  Norway. 

Discipline  over  ministers  and  other  office-bearers  was  exercised 
by  administrative  methods  in  the  form  of  trials  before  con- 
sistories or  synods.  To  this  extent  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is 
still  exercised  in  these  countries.    Consistories  and  synods  have 
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exercised  discipline  of  a  penitential  kind  over  their  lay  members; 
but  in  later  times  their  censures  have  generally  ceased  to  carry 
temporal  consequences.  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  on  the  civil 
side  for  the  trial  of  causes  soon  disappeared.  Heresy  has  been 
treated  as  a  crime  to  be  tried  in  and  punished  by  the  ordinary 
courts  of  the  country,  as  in  the  cases  of  Servetus  (q.v.)  and 
Grotius  (q.v.). 

For  the  episcopal  churches  of  Sweden  and  Finland  the  first 
constitution  or  "  Church  order  "  was  formed  in  157 1.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  visitation  of  the  clergy  by  the  bishop,  and  for  the 
power  of  the  clergy  to  exclude  their  lay  folk  from  the  Holy 
Communion,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  bishop.  Both  minor  and 
major  excommunication  had  been  in  use,  and  for  a  long  time 
public  penance  was  required.  The  procedure  imderwent  great 
modification  in  1686;  but  public  penance  was  not  taken  away 
till  1855,  and  then  confession  to  and  absolution  by  the  priest  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  was  still  required.  Civil  jurisdiction  in 
causes  appears  to  have  been  given  up  early  (Cornelius,  5venf^a 
Kirkaus  Historian  Upsala,  1875,  PP-  t-A^^i  186,  189,  285). 

Over  the  rest  of  western  continental  Europe  and  in  the  colonies 

of  Spain,  Portugal  and  France,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  remained 

generally  in  the  state  which  we  have  already  described 

2*f?SL  ^^  '^^^^  ^^®  ®^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  century.  The  council  of 
coamtiiea.  Trent  took  away  the  jurisdiction  of  archdeacons  in 
marriage  questions.  The  testamentary  jurisdiction 
disappeared  (as  already  stated)  in  France.  Disputed  cases  of 
contract  were  more  often  tried  in  the  secular  courts.  Recourse 
to  the  secular  prince  by  way  of  appel  comme  d^abus^  or  otherwise, 
became  more  frequent  and  met  with  greater  encouragement. 
Kings  began  to  insist  upon  trying  ecclesiastics  for  treason  or 
other  political  crimes  in  secular  courts.  So  under  the  advice  of 
his  minister  (the  marquis  of  Pombal),  King  Joseph  of  Portugal  in 
1 7  59-1 760  claimed  that  the  pope  should  give  him  permission  to 
try  in  all  cases  clerics  accused  of  treason,  and  was  not  content 
with  the  limited  permission  given  to  try  and  execute,  if  guilty, 
the  Jesuits  then  accused  of  conspiring  his  death  {Life  of  Pombal ^ 
by  Count  da  Camota,  1871,  pp.  128,  141).  But  there  was  no 
sudden  change  in  the  position  of  the  courts  Christian  till  the 
French  Revolution. 

In  France  a  law  of  the  Revolution  (September  1790)  purported 
to  suppress  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  On  the  re-establishing 
of  the  Catholic  religion  on  the  basis  of  the  new  Concordat, 
promulgated  18  Germinal,  year  X.  (April  8,  1802),  no  express 
provision  was  made  for  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions;  but  several 
bishops  did  create  new  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  ''  officialities  ** 
(Migne,  DicL  de  droit  canon.,  s.v,).  The  government  in  some 
cases  recognized  these  tribunals  as  capable  of  judging  ecclesi- 
astical causes  (Migne,  ubi  sup,).  In  1810  the  diocesan  official  of 
Paris  entertained  the  cause  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
and  pronounced  a  decree  of  nullity  (Migne,  ubi  sup,  s.v, 
^*  Causes  '0 •  Such  litigation  as  still  continued  before  the  spiritual 
forum  was,  however,  confined  (save  in  the  case  of  the  matrimonial 
questions  of  princes)  to  the  professional  conduct  of  the  clergy. 

Such  neighbouring  countries  as  were  conquered  by  France  or 
revolutionized  after  her  pattern  took  the  same  course  of  sup- 
pressing their  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions.  After  18 14,  some  of 
these  jurisdictions  were  revived.  But  the  matter  is  now  deter- 
mined for  aU  countries  whidi  have  adopted  codes,  whether  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Code  Napol6on  or  otherwise.  These  countries 
have  created  a  hierarchy  of  temporal  courts  competent  to  deal 
with  every  matter  of  which  law  takes  cognizance,  and  a  penal 
code  which  embraces  and  deals  with  all  crimes  or  delicts  which 
the  state  recognized  as  offences.  Hence,  even  in  countries  where 
the  Roman  Church  is  established,  such  as  Belgium,  Italy,  the 
Catholic  states  of  Germany  and  cantons  of  Switzerland,  most 
of  the  Latin  republics  of  America,  and  the  province  of  Quebec, 
and  a  fortiori  where  this  Church  is  not  established,  there  is 
now  no  discipline  over  the  laity,  except  penitential,  and  no  juris- 
diction exercised  in  civil  suits,  except  p>ossibly  the  matrimonial 
questions  of  princes  (of  which  there  was  an  example  in  the 
case  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Monaco).  In  Spain  causes  of 
nullity  and  divorce  a  thoro,  in  Portugal  causes  of  nullity  between 


Catholics,  are  still  for  the  court  Christian.  In  Peru,  the  old 
ecclesiastical  matrimonial  jurisdiction  substantially  remains 
(Lehr,  Le  Mariage  dans  les  principaux  pays,  1899,  arts.  362,  797, 
772,  781).  Otherwise  these  three  countries  are  Code  countries. 
In  Austria,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  taken  away 
by  various  acts  of  legislation  from  1781  to  1856;  even  voluntary- 
jurisdiction  as  to  dispensations.  The  Concordat  of  1856  and 
consequent  legislation  restored  matrimonial  jurisdiction  to  the 
courts  Christian  over  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics.  In 
1868  this  was  taken  away.  The  Austrian  bishops,  however, 
maintain  their  tribunals  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  insist  that 
such  things  as  divorce  a  vinculo  must  be  granted  by  their  authority 
(Aichner,  Compendium  juris  ecclesiastici,  pp.  551-553). 

By  consent  and  submission  of  her  members,  the  Roman  Church 
decides  in  foro  conscientiae  questions  of  marriage,  betrothal  and 
legitimacy  everywhere;  but  no  temporal  consequences  follow 
except  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Peru. 

The  position  in  France  was  the  same  as  that  in  Belgium,  Italy, 
&c.,  till  1906,  when  the  Church  ceased  to  be  established.  The 
only  Latin  countries  in  which  conffict  has  not  arisen  appear  to 
be  the  principality  of  Andorra  and  the  republic  of  San  Marino 
(Giron  y  Areas,  Situacidn  juridica  de  la  Iglesia  Caidlica,  Madrid, 
1905,  p.  173  et  seq.). 

Even  as  to  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  clergy  it  is  only  in 
certain  limited  cases  that  one  can  speak  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion. Bishops  and  beneficed  incumbents  (curis)  must  be  r^;ulariy 
tried;  and  where  the  Church  is  established  the  canonical  courts 
are  recognized.  But  the  majority  of  parishes  are  served  by  mere 
desservants  or  vicaires,  who  have  no  rights  and  can  be  recalled 
and  dismissed  by  mere  administrative  order  without  trial  (Migne, 
ubi  sup,  s.v.  " Inamovibilit6,"  "Desservants")* 

The  Napoleonic  legislation  re-established  the  appel  comme 
d'abus  ("Articles  organiques,'*  art.  6).  The  recourse  was  now  to 
the  council  of  state  (see  Migne,  ubi  supra,  "  Officiality  ").  But 
the  revocation  of  a  desservant,  and  the  forbidding  him  the  execu- 
tion of  his  ministry  in  the  diocese,  was  not  a  case  in  which  the 
council  of  state  would  interfere  (Migne,  ubi  sup,  "  Appel  comme 
d'abus,"  "ConseU  d'6tat"). 

In  those  provinces  of  the  Anglican  communion  where  the 
Church  is  not  established  by  the  state,  the  tendency  is      j^j^Jt^ 
not  to  attempt  any  external  discipline  over  the  laity;      ijba  I0 
but  on  the  other  hand  to  exercise  consensual  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  clergy  and  office-bearers  through  courts 
nearly  modelled  on  the  old  canonical  patterns. 

In  the  Roman  commimion,  on  the  other  hand,  both  where 
the  Church  is  established  and  where  it  is  not,  the  tendency  is 
to  reduce  the  status  of  curi  to  that  of  desservant,  and  to 
deal  with  all  members  of  the  priestly  or  lower  orders 
by  administrative  methods.  This  practice  obtains  in  tfB«  0/ 
all  missionary  countries,   e.g.   Ireland  and  also  in    ^*"»**«' 


Belgium  (S.  B.  Smith,  Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
New  York,  i.  197  et  seq.;  p.  403  et  seq.;  Tauber,  ManuaU 
juris  canonici,  Sabariae,  1904,  p.  277).  In  the  United  States, 
the  3rd  plenary  council  of  Baltimore  in  1884  provided  that  one 
rector  out  of  ten  should  be  irremovable  (Smith,  op.  cit.  i.  197, 
419).  In  England  there  are  few  Roman  "  benefices "  (E. 
Taunton,  Law  of  the  Church,  London,  1906,  s.v.  **  Benefice  ")• 
A  desservant  has  an  informal  appeal,  by  way  of  recourse,  to  the 
metropolitan  and  ultimately  to  the  pope  (Smith,  op.  cit.  p.  201). 
The  bishop's  "  official  "  is  now  universally  called  his  vicar- 
general  (except  in  France,  where  sometimes  an  official  is  appK>inted 
eo  nomine),  and  generally  exercises  both  voluntary  and  con- 
tentious jurisdiction  (op.  cit.  i.  377).  As  of  old,  he  must  be  at 
least  tonsured  and  without  a  wife  living.  At  the  Vatican 
Council,  a  desire  was  expressed  that  he  should  be  a  priest  (ib.). 
He  should  be  a  doctor  in  theology  or  a  licentiate  in  canon  law 
(ib.  p.  3  78) .  Whether  a  bishop  is  bound  to  appoint  a  vicar-general 
is  still  disputed  {ib.  p.  380;  cf.  supra;  contra,  Bouix,  Inst.  Juris 
Canon,  De  Judic,  i.  405).  In  1831  the  pope  enacted  that  in 
all  the  dioceses  of  the  then  Pontifical  States,  the  court  of  fiist 
instance  for  the  criminal  causes  of  ecclesiastics  should  consist  of 
the  ordinary  and  four  other  judges.    In  the  diocese  of  Rome, 
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the  court  of  the  cardinal  vicar-general  consists  of  such  vicar- 
general  and  four  other  prelates  (Smith,  ubi  supra).  In  the 
Roman  communion  in  England  and  the  United  States,  there 
are  commissions  of  investigation  appointed  to  hear  in  first 
instance  the  criminal  causes  of  clerks.  They  consist  of  five,  or  at 
least  three,  priests  nominated  by  the  bishop  in  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  diocesan  synod.  In  the  United  States,  since  1884, 
the  bishop  presides  on  these  commissions.  They  report  their 
opinions  to  the  bishop,  who  passes  final  sentence  (ib.ii.  1 29-131). 
''  Exemptions  "  now  include  all  the  regular  religious  orders, 
t.e.  those  orders  which  have  solemn  vows.  Over  the  members  of 
these  orders  their  superiors  have  jurisdiction  and  not  the  bishop. 
Otherwise  if  they  live  out  of  their  monastery,  or  even  within  that 
enclosure  so  notoriously  offend  as  to  cause  scandal.  In  the  first 
case,  they  may  be  punished  by  the  ordinary  of  the  place,  acting  as 
delegate  of  the  pope  without  speical  appointment  (Cone.  Trid. 
Sess.  vi.  c.  3).  In  the  second  case,  the  bishop  may  require  the 
superior  to  punish  within  a  certain  time  and  to  certify  the 
punishment  to  him;  in  default  he  himself  may  punish  {Cone. 
Trid,  Sess.  xxv.  c.  14,  cf.  Smith,  op,  cit.  i,  204-206).  So, 
regulars  having  cure  of  souls  are  subject  to  the  jiuisdiction  of  the 
bishop  in  matters  pertaining  thereto  [ih,  p.  206).  The  exemp- 
tion of  regular  religious  orders  may  be  extended  to  religious 
societies  without  solemn  vows  by  special  concession  of  the  pope, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Passionists  and  Redemptorists  {ih,  p.  205; 
Sanguineti,  Juris  tec.  inst.y  Rome,  1890,  pp.  393,  394). 

Appeal  lies,  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  the  metropolitan  (Smith, 
op.  cit,  pp.  219-223).  Metropolitans  usually  now  have  a  metro- 
politan tribunal  distinct  from  their  diocesan  coturt  {ib,  ii.  141), 
but  constructed  on  the  same  lines,  with  the  metropolitan  as  judge 
and  his  vicar-general  as  vice- judge.  In  some  "missionary'' 
dioceses,  the  metropolitan,  qua  metropolitan,  has  a  separate 
commission  of  investigation,  to  try  the  criminal  causes  of 
clerks,  sentence  being  passed  by  himself  oi  his  vicar-general  {ib. 
p.  142). 

The  next  step  in  the  hierarchy,  that  of  "primates"  {supra), 
has  "  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church  "  ceased  to  exist  for  our 
purpose  (Sanguineti,  op.  cit,  p.  334),  as  a  result  of  Tridentine  legis- 
lation. The  only  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  metropolitans  is 
the  Roman  See.  To  it  also  lies  a  direct  appeal  from  the  court  of 
first  instance,  omisso  medio  (Smith,  op,  cit,  i.  224).  The  pope's 
immediate  and  original  jurisdiction  in  every  diocese  is  now 
expressly  affirmed  by  the  Vatican  Council  {ib,  p.  239).  That 
original  jurisdiction  he  reserves  exclusively  to  himself  in  causis 
majaribus  {ib.  pp.  249-250).  These  are  (i)  causes  relating  to 
elections,  translations  and  deprivations  of,  and  criminal  pro- 
secutions against,  bishops,  and  (2)  the  matrimonial  cases  of  princes 
(Taunton,  op.  cit,  s.v,  "  Cause"). 

In  the  Eastern  Church,  the  early  system  of  ecclesiastical 
judicatiure  long  continued.  But  a  sacred  character  was  ascribed 
to  the  emperors.  They  are  "  anointed  lords  like  the 
bishops  "  (Balsamon,  in  Cone.  Ancyr.  Can.  xii.,  repre- 
senting the  view  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries). 
Bishops  were  often  deposed  by  administrative  order  of  the 
emperor;  synods  being  expected  afterwards  to  confirm,  or  rather 
accept,  such  order.  The  germ  of  this  dealing  with  a  major  causa 
may  be  foimd  in  the  practice  of  the  Arian  emperors  in  the  4th 
century.  The  cause  of  Ignatius  and  Photius  was  dealt  with  in 
the  9th  century  by  various  synods;  those  in  the  East  agreeing 
with  the  emperor's  view  for  the  time  being,  while  those  in  the 
West  acted  with  the  pope.  (The  details  are  in  Mansi,  Cone,  in 
locis,  and  in  Hefele,  Cone,  in  locis,  more  briefly.  They  are  sum- 
marized in  Landon,  Manual  of  Councils,  s.v,"  Constantinople," 
^'  Rome,"  and  in  E.  S.  Foulkes,  Manual  of  EeeUsiastical  History, 
sjo. ' '  Century  IX. ")  Since  these  transactions  patriarchs  have  been 
deposed  by  the  Byzantine  emperors;  and  the  Turkish  sultans 
since  the  15th  century  have  assumed  to  exercise  the  same 
prerogative. 

The  spiritual  courts  in  the  East  have  permanently  acquired 
jurisdiction  in  the  matrimonial  causes  of  baptized  persons; 
the  Mahommedan  governments  allowing  to  Christians  a  personal 
la've  of  their  own.    The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  enabled 
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to  exercise  an  extensive  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Christians 
(Neale,  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  i.  30,  31). 

The  empire  of  Russia  has  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction partly  developed  into  other  forms,  partly  systematized 
4th  century  and  later  Byzantine  rules.  The  provincial  system 
does  not  exist;  or  it  may  be  said  that  all  Russia  is  one  province. 
An  exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  Georgia,  which  is 
governed  by  an  "exarch,"  with  three  suffragans  under  him. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  empire  the  titles  of  metropolitan,  save 
in  the  case  of  the  metropolitan  of  all  Russia,  and  of  archbishop, 
were  and  are  purely  honorary,  and  their  holders  have  merely 
a  diocesan  jurisdiction  (see  Mouravieff,  History  of  the  Russian 
Church,  translated  Blackmore,  1842,  translator's  notes  at  pp.  370, 
390,  416  et  seq.).  So  in  Egypt  the  bishop  or  "  pope  "  (afterwards 
patriarch)  of  Alexandria  was  the  only  tcue  metropolitan  (Neale, 
History  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Gen.  Introd.  vol.  i.  p.  iii).  The 
metropolitan  of  Russia  from  the  time  of  the  conversion  (a.d.  988) 
settled  at  Kiev,  and  his  province  was  part  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  and  appeals  lay  to  Constantinople.  Many  such 
appeals  were  taken,  notably  in  the  case  of  Leon,  bishop  of  Rostov 
(Mouravieff,  op.  cit.  p.  38).  The  metropolitical  see  was  for  a 
short  time  transferred  to  Vladimir  and  then  finally  to  Moscow 
(Mouravieff,  chs.  iv.,  v.).  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  in 
1452,  the  Russian  metropolitans  were  always  chosen  and  con- 
secrated in  Russia,  appeals  ceased,  and  Moscow  became  de  facto 
autocephalous  (Joyce,  ubi  sup.  p.  379;  Mouravieff,  op.  cit. 
p.  126).  The  tsar  Theodore  in  1587  exercised  the  power  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  by  deposing  the  metropolitan,  Dionysius 
Granunaticus  (Mouravieff,  p.  125).  In  1587  the  see  of  Moscow 
was  raised  to  patriarchal  rank  with  the  consent  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  subsequent  concurrence  of  Alexandria,  Antioch  and 
Jerusalem  {ib.  c.  vi.).  Moscow  became  the  final  court,  in  theory, 
as  it  had  long  been  in  practice.  Certain  religious  houses,  however, 
had  their  own  final  tribunals  and  were  "  peculiars,"  exempt  from 
any  diocesan  or  patriarchal  jurisdiction  for  at  least  all  causes 
relating  to  Church  property  {ib.  p.  131). 

The  subject  matter  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Russia 
during  the  whole  patriarchal  period  included  matrimonial  and 
testamentary  causes,  inheritance  and  sacrilege,  and  many  questions 
concerning  the  Church  domains  and  Church  property,  as  well  as 
spiritual  offences  of  clergy  and  laity  {ib.).  The  bishops  had 
consistorial  courts;  the  patriarchs,  chanceries  and  consistories 
{ib.).  Bishops  were  judged  in  synod  (see,  e.g.  the  case  of  the 
archbishop  of  Polotsk  in  1622,  ib.  p.  179)  and  only  lawfully 
judged  in  synod  {ib.  p.  215). 

Clerks  and  the  dependants  of  the  metropolitan  (afterwards 
the  patriarch)  appear  to  have  been  immune  from  secular  juris- 
diction, except  in  the  case  of  crimes  against  life,  from  the  time  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible  {ib.  pp.  180- 181).  The  tsar  Michael,  in  the 
earlier  17th  centiuy,  confirmed  these  immunities  in  the  case  of 
the  clergy  of  the  patriarch's  own  diocese,  but  provided  that  in 
country  places  belonging  to  his  diocese,  monasteries,  churches  and 
lands  should  be  judged  in  secular  matters  by  the  Court  of  the 
Great  Palace,  theoretically  held  before  the  tsar  himself  {ib.  p.  181). 
This  tsar  limited  the  "  peculiar  "  monasteries  to  three,  and  gave 
the  patriarch  jurisdiction  over  them  {ib.).  The  next  tsar,  Alexis, 
however,  by  his  code  instituted  a  "  Monastery  Court,"  which  was 
a  secular  tribunal  composed  of  laymen,  to  judge  in  civil  suits 
against  spiritual  persons,  and  in  matters  arising  out  of  their 
manors  and  properties  {ib.  p.  193).  This  court  was  not  in  opera- 
tion during  the  time  when  the  patriarch  Nikon  was  also  in  effect 
first  minister;  but  upon  his  decline  exercised  its  full  jurisdiction 
{ib.  p.  2 1 6) .  Nikon  was  himself  tried  for  abdicating  his  see,  causing 
disorder  in  the  realm,  oppression  and  violence,  first  before  a  synod 
of  Moscow  composed  of  his  suffragans  and  some  Greek  bishops, 
and  afterwards  before  another  S3mod  in  which  sat  the  patriarchs 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  the  metropolitans  of  Servia  and 
Georgia,  the  archbishops  of  Sinai  and  Wallachia,  and  the  metro- 
politans of  Nice,  Amasis,  Iconiiun,  Trebizond,  Varna  and  Scio, 
besides  the  Russian  bishops.  This  synod  in  1667  deposed  Nikon, ' 
degraded  him  from  holy  orders,  and  sentenced  him  to  perpetual 
penance  in  a  monastery  {ib.  pp.  2 20- 23  2) .  The  next  tsar,  Theodore, 
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and  in  the  meantime  it  was  enacted  that  ''such  canons, 
institutions,  ordinances,  synodal  or  provincial  or  other  ecclesi- 
astical laws  or  jurisdictions  spiritual  as  be  yet  accustomed  and 
used  here  in  the  Church  of  England,  which  necessarily  and  con- 
veniently are  requisite  to  be  put  in  ure  and  execution  for  the 
time,  not  being  repugnant,  contrarient,  or  derogatory  to  the  laws 
or  statutes  of  the  realm,  nor  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  royal 
crown  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  occupied,  exercised, 
and  put  in  ure  for  the  time  with  this  realm  "  (35  Henry  VIII. 
c.  16,  25  c.  19,  27  c.  8). 

The  work  was  actually  undertaken  and  finished  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  by  a  sub-conmiittee  of  eight  persons,  imder  the 
name  of  the  Reformatio  legum  ecdestasticarumy  which,  however, 
never  obtained  the  royal  assent.  Although  the  powers  of  the 
25  Henry  VHI.  c.  i  were  revived  by  the  i  Elizabeth  c.  i,  the 
scheme  was  never  executed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  laws  remained 
on  the  footing  assigned  to  them  in  that  statute — so  much  of  the 
old  ecclesiastical  laws  might  be  used  as  had  been  actually  in  use, 
and  was  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 

The  statement  is,  indeed,  made  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  {Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  2nd  ed.,  1895)  that  the  **  Church  of  England  has  at 
all  times,  before  and  since  the  Reformation,  claimed  the  right 
of  an  independent  Church  in  an  independent  kingdom,  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  which  she  has  deemed  it  expedient  to 
adopt."  This  position  can  only  be  accepted  if  it  is  confined,  as  the 
authorities  cited  for  it  are  confined,  to  the  resistance  of  inter- 
ference from  abroad.  If  it  mean  that  the  Chiu'ch,  as  distinguished 
from  the  kingdom,  has  claimed  to  be  governed  by  laws  of  her 
own  making,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  claim  has  been 
singularly  unsuccessful.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation  no 
change  has  been  made  in  the  law  of  the  Church  which  has  not 
been  made  by  the  king  and  parliament,  sometimes  indirectly,  as 
by  confirming  the  resolutions  of  convocation,  but  for  the  most 
part  by  statute.  The  list  of  statutes  cited  in  Sir  R.  Phillimore's 
Ecclesiastical  Law  fills  eleven  pages.  It  is  only  by  a  kind  of  legal 
fiction  akin  to  the  "  coUegial  "  theory  mentioned  above,  that  the 
Church  can  be  said  to  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  these 
laws. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Church  Establishment  of  Ireland 
was  abolished,  by  the  Irish  Council  Act  of  1869,  may  be  mentioned. 
By  sect.  20  the  present  ecclesiastical  law  was  made  binding  on 
the  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Church,  "  as  if  they  had 
mutually  contracted  and  agreed  to  abide  by  and  observe  the 
same  " ;  and  by  section  2 1  it  was  enacted  that  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  should  cease  after  the  ist  of  January  187 1,  and  that  the 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  Ireland,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  matri- 
monial causes  and  matters,  should  cease  to  exist  as  law.  (See  also 
England,  Church  of;  Establishment;  &c.) 

Authorities. — ^The  number  of  works  on  ecclesiastical  law  is  very 
great,  and  it  must  suffice  here  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  conspicu- 
ous modern  ones:  Ferdinand  Walter,  Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts 
alter  chrisUichen  Konfessionen  (14th  ed.,  Bonn,  1871);  G.  Phillips, 
Kirchenrechty  Bde.  i.-vii.  (Regensburg,  1 845-1 872)  incomplete;  the 
text-book  by  Cardinal  Hergenrother  (g.».) ;  P.  Hinschius,  Kirchen- 
reciu  der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten  in  Deutschland,  6  Bde.  (Berlin, 
1869  sqq.),  only  the  Catholic  part,  a  masterly  and  detailed  survey 
of  the  ecclesiastical  law,  finished ;  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,  Ecd.  Law 
of  the  Church  of  England  (2nd  ed.,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Phillimore, 
2  vols.,  London,  1895).  For  further  references  see  Canon  Law,  and 
the  article  "  Kirchenrecht  "  in  Herzog-Hauck,  Realencyklopddie 
(ed.  Leipzig,  1901). 

ECCLESIASTICUS  (abbreviated  to  Ecdus.),  the  alternative 
title  given  in  the  English  Bible  to  the  apocryphal  book  otherwise 
called  "  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach."  The  Latin 
word  ecclesiastictts  is,  properly  speaking,  not  a  name,  but  an 
epithet  meaning  "  churchly,'*  so  that  it  would  serve  as  a  designa- 
tion of  any  book  which  was  read  in  church  or  received  ecclesi- 
astical sanction,  but  in  practice  Ecclesiasticus  has  become  a 
by-name  for  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach.  The  true  name  of  the  book 
appears  in  the  authorities  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  variation 
aflFecting  both  the  author's  name  and  the  description  of  his  book. 
The  writer's  full  name  is  given  in  1.  27  (Heb.  text)  as  "  Simeon  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (i.e.  Jesus)  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Sira." 
In  the  Greek  text  this  name  appears  as  "  Jesus  son  of  Sirach 


Eleazar  "  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  reading),  and  the 
epithet  *^  of  Jerusalem  "  is  added,  the  translator  himself  being 
resident  in  Egypt.  The  whole  name  is  shortened  sometimes  to 
"  Son  of  Sira,"  Ben  Sira  in  Hebrew,  Bar  Sira  in  Aramaic,  and 
sometimes  (as  in  the  title  prefixed  in  the  Greek  cod.  B)  to  Sirach. 
The  work  is  variously  described  as  the  Words  (Heb.  text),  the 
Book  (Talmud),  the  Proverbs  (Jerome),  or  the  Wisdom  of  the  son 
of  Sira  (or  Sirach). 

Of  the  date  of  the  book  we  have  only  one  certain  indication. 
It  was  translated  by  a  person  who  says  that  he  ''  came  into  Egypt 
in  the  38th  year  of  Euergetes  the  king  "  (Ptolemy  VII.),  j.€.  in 
132  B.C.,  and  that  he  executed  the  work  some  time  later.  The 
translator  believed  that  the  writer  of  the  original  was  his  own 
grandfather  (or  ancestor,  irdTnros).  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  book  was  composed  not  later  than  the  first  half 
of  the  2nd  century  B.C., or  (if  we  give  the  looser  meaning  to  irdmros) 
even  before  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Argtmients  for  a  pre- 
Maccabean  date  may  be  derived  (a)  from  the  fact  that  the  book 
contains  apparently  no  reference  to  the  Maccabean  struggles, 
(b)  from  the  eulogy  of  the  priestly  house  of  Zadok  which  fell  into 
disrepute  during  these  wars  for  independence. 

In  the  Jewish  Church  Ecclesiasticus  hovered  on  the  border  of 
the  canon;  in  the  Christian  Church  it  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
border.  The  book  contains  much  which  attracted  and  also 
much  which  repelled  Jewish  feeling,  and  it  appears  that  it  was 
necessary  to  pronounce  against  its  canonicity.  In  the  Talmud 
(Sanhedrin  100  b)  Rabbi  Joseph  says  that  it  is  forbidden  to  read 
(i.e.  in  the  synagogue)  the  book  of  ben  Sira,  and  further  that 
**  if  our  masters  had  not  hidden  the  book  (i.e.  declared  it  un- 
canonical),  we  might  interpret  the  good  things  which  are  in  it  " 
(Schechter,  /.  Q.  Review,  iii.  691-692) .  In  the  Christian  Church  it 
was  largely  used  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {c.  a.d.  200)  and  by 
St  Augustine.  The  lists  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  however,  given  by 
Melito  (c.  A.D.  180)  and  by  Origen  (c.  a.d.  230)  rightly  exclude 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  Jerome (c.  a.d.  390-400)  writes :"  Let  the  Church 
read  these  two  volumes  (Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus) 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  not  for  establishing  the  authority 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  "  (Praefatio  in  libros  Salomonis). 
In  the  chief  MS.  of  the  Septuagint,  cod.  B,  Ecclesiasticus  comes 
between  Wisdom  and  Esther,  no  distinction  being  drawn  between 
canonical  and  uncanonical.  In  the  Vulgate  it  immediately 
precedes  Isaiah.  The  council  of  Trent  declared  this  book  and 
the  rest  of  the  books  reckoned  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  as 
apocryphal  to  be  canonical. 

The  text  of  the  book  raises  intricate  problems  which  are  still 
far  from  solution.  The  original  Hebrew  (rediscovered  in  frag- 
ments and  published  between  1896  and  1900)  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  mutOated  and  corrupt  form.  The  beginning  as  far  as 
iii.  7  is  lost.  There  is  a  gap  from  xvi.  26  to  xxx.  11.  There  are 
marginal  readings  which  show  that  two  different  recensions 
existed  once  in  Hebrew.  The  Greek  version  exists  in  two  forms— 
(a)  that  preserved  in  cod.  B  and  in  the  other  uncial  MSS.,  (h) 
that  preserved  in  the  cursive  codex  248  (Holmes  and  Parsons). 
The  former  has  a  somewhat  briefer  text,  the  latter  agrees  more 
closely  with  the  Hebrew  text.  The  majority  of  Greek  cursive 
agree  generally  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  offer  the  fuller  text 
in  a  corrupt  form.  The  Syriac  (Peshitta)  version  is  paraphrastic, 
but  on  the  whole  it  follows  the  Hebrew  text.  Owing  to  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  accidents  of  time  the  Greek 
version  retains  its  place  as  the  chief  authority  for  the  text,  and 
references  by  chapter  and  verse  are  usually  made  to  it. 

Bickell  and  D.  S.  Margoliouth  have  supposed  that  the  Hebrev 
text  preserved  in  the  fragments  is  not  original,  but  a  retranslation 
from  the  Greek  or  the  Syriac  or  both.  This  view  has  not  com- 
mended itself  to  the  majority  of  scholars,  but  there  is  at  least  a 
residuum  of  truth  in  it.  The  Hebrew  text,  as  we  have  it,  has  a 
history  of  progressive  corruption  behind  it,  and  its  readings 
can  often  be  emended  from  the  Septuagint,  e.g.  xxxvii.  1 1  (read 
Sy  mnai  for  the  meaningless  Sk  tidi).  The  Hebrew  marginal 
readings  occasionally  seem  to  be  translations  from  the  Greek 
or  Syriac,  e.g.  xxxviii.  4  (oxir  wq  for  ^crurev^p/ioica).  More 
frequently,  however,  strange  readings  of  the  Greek  and  Syrkc 
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are  to  be  explained  as  corruptions  of  our  present  Hebrew. 
Substantially  our  Hebrew  must  be  pronounced  original. 

The  restoration  of  a  satisfactory  text  is  beyond  our  hopes. 
Even  before  the  Christian  era  the  book  existed  in  two  recensions, 
for  we  cannot  doubt^  after  reading  the  Greek  translator's  preface, 
that  the  translator  amplified  and  paraphrased  the  text  before 
him.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  one  considerable  omission  must 
be  laid  to  his  charge,  for  the  hynm  preserved  in  the  Hebrew 
text  after  ch.  li.  1 2  is  almost  certainly  original.  Ancient  translators 
allowed  themselves  much  liberty  in  their  work,  and  Ecclesiasticus 
possessed  no  reputation  for  canonidty  in  the  2nd  century  B.C. 
to  serve  as  a  protection  for  its  text.  Much,  however,  may  be 
done  towards  improving  two  of  the  recensions  which  now  lie 
before  us.  The  incomplete  Hebrew  text  exists  in  four  different 
MSS.,  and  the  study  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  had  already 
proved  fruitful.  The  Syriac  text,  made  without  doubt  from  the 
Hebrew,  though  often  paraphrastic  is  often  suggestive.  The 
Greek  translation,  made  within  a  century  or  half-century  of  the 
writing  of  the  book,  must  possess  great  value  for  the  criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  work  of  restoring  true  Hebrew  readings 
may  proceed  with  more  confidence  now  that  we  have  considerable 
portions  of  the  Hebrew  text  to  serve  as  a  model.  For  the 
restoration  of  the  Greek  text  we  have,  besides  many  Greek  MSS., 
uncial  and  cursive,  the  old  Latin,  the  Syro-Hexaplar,  the 
Armenian,  Sahidic  and  Ethiopic  versions,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able number  of  quotations  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers.  Each 
of  the  two  recensions  of  the  Greek  must,  however,  be  separately 
studied,  before  any  restoration  of  the  original  Greek  text  can  be 
attempted. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  text  has  affected  both  English  versions 

unfavourably.    The  Authorized  Version,  following  the  corrupt 

cursives,  is  often  wrong.    The  Revised  Version,  on  the  other 

hand,  in  following  the  uncial  MSS.  sometimes  departs  from  the 

Hebrew,  while  the  Authorized  Version  with  the  cursives  agrees 

with  it.    Thus  the  Revised  Version  (with  codd.  k*,  A,  B,  C)  omits 

the  whole  of  lii.  19,  which  the  Authorized  Version  retains,  but  for 

the  clause, "  Mysteries  are  revealedun  to  the  meek,"  the  Authorized 

Version  has  the  support  of  the  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  cod.  248. 

Sometimes  both  versions  go  astray  in  places  in  which  the  Hebrew 

text  recommends  itself  as  original  by  its  vigour;  e.g.  in  vii.  26, 

where  the  Hebrew  is, 

Hast  thou  a  wife  ?  abominate  her  not. 
Hast  thou  a  hated  wife  ?  trust  not  in  her. 

Again  in  ch.  xxxviii.  the  Hebrew  text  in  at  least  two  interesting 
passages  shows  its  superiority  over  the  text  which  underlies  both 
English  versions. 

Hebrew,  Revised  Version  (similarly 

Authorised  Version), 

ver.  I.      Acquaint  thyself  with  a  Honour  a  physician  according 

physician  before  thou  have  to   thy   need  of  him  with  the 

need  of  him.  honours  due  unto  him. 

ver.  15.     He  that  sinneth  against  He    that    sinneth   before  his 

his    Maker    will    behave  Maker,  let  him  fall  into  the  hands 

himself  proudly  against  a  of  the  physician, 
physician. 

In  the  second  instance,  while  the  Hebrew  says  that  the  man  who 
rebels  against  his  Heavenly  Benefactor  will  a  fortiori  rebel 
against  a  human  benefactor,  the  Greek  text  gives  a  C3aucal 
turn  to  the  verse,  ''  Let  the  man  who  rebels  against  his  true 
benefactor  be  punished  through  the  tender  mercies  of  a  quack." 
The  Hebrew  text  is  probably  superior  also  in  xliv.  i,  the  opening 
words  of  the  eulogy  of  the  Fathers: "  Let  me  now  praise  favoured 
men,"  i,e.  men  in  whom  Grod's  grace  was  shown.  The  Hebrew 
phrase  is  "  men  of  grace,"  as  in  v,  10.  The  Greek  text  of  ».  i, 
**  famous  men,"  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  loose  paraphrase, 
suggested  by  v.  2,  ''The  Lord  manifested  in  them  great 
glory." 

In  character  and  contents  Ecclesiasticus  resembles  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  It  consists  mainly  of  maxims  which  may  be  described 
in  turn  as  moral,  utilitarian  and  secular.  Occasionally  the 
author  attacks  prevalent  religious  opinions,  e,g.  the  denial  of 
free-will  (xv.  11-20),  or  the  assertion  of  God's  indifference  towards 
men's  actions  (xxxv.   12-19).     Occasionally,  again,  Ben  Sira 


touches  the  highest  themes,  and  speaks  of  the  nature  of  God: 
"He  is  All"  (xliii.  27);  "He  is  One  from  everlasting"  (xlii.  21, 
Heb.  text) ; "  The  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  upon  all  flesh  "  (xviii.  13). 
Though  the  book  is  imitative  and  secondary  in  character  it 
contains  several  passages  of  force  and  beauty,  e.g,  ch.  ii.  (how  to 
fear  the  Lord);  xv.  11-20  (on  free-will);  xxiv.  1-22  (the  song  of 
wisdom);  xlii.  15-25  (praise  of  the  works  of  the  Lord);  xliv. 
I- 1 5  (the  well-known  praise  of  famous  men).  Many  detached 
sayings  scattered  throughout  the  book  show  a  depth  of  insight, 
or  a  practical  shrewdness,  or  again  a  power  of  concise  speech, 
which  stamps  them  on  the  memory.  A  few  examples  out  of 
many  may  be  cited.  "  Call  no  man  blessed  before  his  death  " 
(xi.  28);  "He  that  toucheth  pitch  shall  be  defiled"  (xiii.  i); 
"  He  hath  not  given  any  man  licence  to  sin  "  (xv.  20) ;  "  Man 
cherisheth  anger  against  man;  and  doth  he  seek  healing  from 
the  Lord  ?  "  (xxviii.  3) ;  "  Mercy  is  seasonable  ...  as  clouds  of 
rain  "  (xxxv.  20) ;  "All  things  are  double  one  against  another: 
and  he  hath  made  nothing  imperfect "  (xlii.  24,  the  motto  of 
Butler's  Analogy)  \  "  Work  your  work  before  the  time  cometh, 
and  in  his  time  he  will  give  you  your  reward  "  (li.  30).  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  words  just  quoted  it  cannot  be  said  that  Ben 
Sira  preaches  a  hopeful  reb'gion.  Though  he  prays,  "  Renew 
thy  signs,  and  repeat  thy  wonders  .  .  .  Fill  Sion  with  thy 
majesty  and  thy  Temple  with  thy  glory"  (xxxvi.  6,  14  [19], 
Heb.  text),  he  does  not  look  for  a  Messiah.  Of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  there  is  no  word, 
not  even  in  xli.  1-4,  where  the  author  exhorts  men  not  to  fear 
death.  Like  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10,  11)  he  asks,  "  Who 
shall  give  praise  to  the  Most  High  in  the  grave?"  In  his 
maxims  of  life  he  shows  a  somewhat  frigid  and  narrow  mind. 
He  is  a  pessimist  as  regards  women;  "  From  a  woman  was  the 
beginning  of  sin;  and  because  of  her  we  all  die  "  (xxv.  24).  He 
does  not  believe  in  home-spun  wisdom;  "  How  shall  he  become 
wise  that  holdeth  the  plough  ?  "  (xxxviii.  25).  Artificers  are  not 
expected  to  pray  like  the  wise  man;  "  In  the  handy  work  of 
their  craft  is  their  prayer  "  (».  34).  Merchants  are  expected 
to  cheat;  "  Sin  will  thrust  itself  in  between  buying  and  selling  " 

(xxvii.  2). 

Bibliography. — The  literature  of  Ecclesiaticus  has  grown  very 
considerably  since  the  discovery  of  the  first  Hebrew  fragment  in 
i89|6.  A  useful  summary  of  it  is  found  at  the  end  of  Israel  Levi's 
article,  "  Sirach,"  in  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Eberhard  Nestle's 
article  in  Hastings's  Dictionary  of  the  Dxble  is  important  for  its 
bibliographical  information  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  ^  A  complete 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  fragments  in  collotYpe  facsimile  was  pub- 
lished jointly  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Presses  in  1901. 
J.  H.  A.  Hart's  edition  of  cod.  248  throws  much  light  on  some  ol 
the  problems  of  this  book.  It  contains  a  fresh  collation  of  all  the  chief 
authorities  (Heb.,  Syr.,  Syr.-Hex.,  Lat.  and  Gr.)  for  the  text,  together 
with  a  complete  textual  commentary. 

The  account  given  in  the  Synopsis  attributed  to  Athanasius 
(Mip;ne,  P.G.,  iv.  ^75-38^)  has  an  mterest  of  its  own.  The  beginning 
is  given  in  the  Authonzed  Version  as  "  A  prologue  made  by  an 
uncertain  author."  (W.  E.  6.) 

ECGBERT,  or  Ecgberht  (d.  839),  king  of  the  West  Saxons, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  802  on  the  death  of  Beorhtric.  It 
is  said  that  at  an  earlier  period  in  his  life  he  had  been  driven  out 
for  three  years  by  Offa  and  Beorhtric.  The  accession  of  Ecgbert 
seems  to  have  brought  about  an  invasion  by  iEthelmund,  earl 
of  the  Hwicce,  who  was  defeated  by  Weoxtan,  earl  of  Wiltshire. 
In  815  Ecgbert  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  territories  of  the  West 
Welsh,  which  probably  at  this  time  did  not  include  much  more 
than  Cornwall.  The  next  important  occurrence  in  the  reign 
was  the  defeat  of  Beomwulf  of  Mercia  at  a  place  called  Ellandun 
in  825.  After  this  victory  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and  Essex  sub- 
mitted to  Wessex;  while  the  East  Anglians,  who  slew  Beornwulf 
shortly  afterwards,  acknowledged  Ecgbert  as  overlord.  In 
829  the  king  conquered  Mercia,  and  Northumbria  accepted 
him  as  overlord.  In  830  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against 
the  Welsh.  In  836  he  was  defeated  by  the  Danes,  but  in  838 
he  won  a  battle  against  them  and  their  allies  the  West  Welsh 
at  Kingston  Down  in  Cornwall.  Ecgbert  died  in  839,  after  a 
rdgn  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  iEthel- 
wulf.  A  somewhat  difficult  question  has  arisen  as  to  the 
parentage  of  Ecgbert.    Under  the  year  825  the  Chronicle  states 
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that  in  his  eastern  conquests  Ecgbert  recovered  what  had  been 
the  rightful  property  of  his  kin.  The  father  of  Ecgbert  was 
called  Ealhmund,  and  we  find  an  Ealhmund,  king  in  Kent, 
mentioned  in  a  charter  dated  784,  who  is  identified  with  Ecgbert's 
father  in  a  late  addition  to  the  Chronicle  under  the  date  784. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Chronicle  in  825  refers  to  some 
claim  through  Ine  of  Wessex  from  whose  brother  Ingeld  Ecgbert 
was  descended. 

See  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  edited  by  Earle  and  Plummet  (Oxford, 
1899);  W.  de  G.  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum  (London,  1885- 
18^3).  Also  a  paper  by  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth  in  Numismatic  Chronicle^ 
third  series,  vol.  xx.  pp.  66-87  (reprinted  separately,  London,  1900), 
where  attention  is  called  to  the  peculiar  dating  of  several  of  Ecgbert 's 
charters,  and  the  view  is  put  forward  that  he  remained  abroad  con- 
siderably later  than  the  date  j^ven  by  the  Chronicle  for  his  accession. 
On  the  other  hand  a  charter  in  Birch,  Cart,  Sax,,  purporting  to  date 
from  799,  contains  the  curious  statement  that  peace  was  made 
between  Coenwulf  and  Ecgbert  in  that  year. 

ECGBERT,  or  Ecgberht  (d.  766),  archbishop  of  York,  was 
made  bishop  of  that  see  in  734  by  Ceolwulf ,  king  of  Northimibria, 
succeeding  Wilfrid  II.  on  the  latter's  resignation.  The  pall  was 
sent  him  in  735  and  he  became  the  first  northern  archbishop 
after  Paulinus.  He  was  the  brother  of  Eadberht,  who  ruled 
Northumbria  737-758.  He  was  the  recipient  of  the  famous 
letter  of  Bede,  dealing  with  the  evils  arising  from  spurious 
monasteries.  Ecgberht  himself  wrote  a  Dialogus  Ecdesiasticae 
Instituiionis,  a  Penitentiale  and  a  PonUficale.  He  was  a  corre- 
spondent of  St  Boniface,  who  asks  him  to  support  his  censure 
of  iEthelbald  of  Mercia. 

See  Bede,  Continuation  sub.  ann.  732,  735,  766,  and  Epistola  ad 
Ecgberctum  (Plummer,  Oxford,  1896) :  Chronicle,  sub  ann.  734,  735, 
738,  766  (Earle  and  Plummer,  Oxford,  1899) ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
Councils  and  Ecclesuistical  Documents  (Oxford,  1 869-1 878),  iii. 
403-431 ;  Proceedings  of  Surtees  Society  (Durham,  1853). 

EC6FRITH  (d.  685),  king  of  Northumbria,  succeeded  his 
father  Oswio  in  671.  He  was  married  to  iEthelthryth,  daughter 
of  Anna  of  East  Anglia,  who,  however,  took  the  veil  shortly  after 
Ecgfrith's  accession,  a  step  which  possibly  led  to  his  long  quarrel 
with  Wilfrid  archbishop  of  York.  Ecgfrith  married  a  second  wife, 
Eormenburg,  before  678,  the  year  in  which  he  expelled  Wilfrid 
from  his  kingdom.  Early  in  his  reign  he  defeated  the  Picts  who 
had  risen  in  revolt.  Between  671  and  675  Ecgfrith  defeated 
Wulfhere  of  Mercia  and  seized  Lindsey.  In  679,  however,  he 
was  defeated  by  ^Ethelred  of  Mercia,  who  had  married  his  sister 
Osthryth,  on  the  river  Trent.  Ecgfrith's  brother  ^Elfwine  was 
killed  in  the  battle,  and  the  province  of  Lindsey  was  given  up 
when  peace  was  restored  at  the  intervention  of  Theodore  of 
Canterbury.  In  684  Ecgfrith  sent  an  expedition  to  Ireland 
under  his  general  Berht,  which  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 
In  685,  against  the  advice  of  Cuthbert,  he  led  a  force  against 
the  Picts  under  his  cousin  Burde,  son  of  Bile,  was  lured  by 
a  feigned  flight  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  slain  at 
Nechtanesmere  (now  Dunnichen)  in  Forfarshire.  Bede  dates 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Northumbria  from  his  death. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Aid  frith. 

See  Eddius,  Vita  Wilfridi  (Raine,  Historians  of  Church  of  York, 
Rolls,  Series,  London,  1879-1894),  19,  20,  24,  34,  39,  44;  Bede, HisL 
EccL  (Plummer,  Oxford,  1896),  iii.  24,  iv.  5,  12,  13,  18,  19,  21,  26. 

EC60NINE,  in  chemistry,  C9H16NO3,  a  cycloheptane  derivative 
with  a  nitrogen  bridge.  It  is  obtained  by  hydrolysing  cocaine 
with  acids  or  alkalis,  and  crystallizes  with  one  molecide  of  water, 
the  crystals  melting  at  198®  to  199°  C.  It  is  laevo-rotatory,  and  on 
warming  with  alkalis  gives  iso-ecgonine,  which  is  dextro-rotatory. 
It  is  a  tertiary  base,  and  has  also  the  properties  of  an  acid  and 
an  alcohol.  When  boiled  with  caustic  baryta  it  gives  methyl- 
amine.  It  is  the  carboxylic  acid  corresponding  to  tropine,  for  it 
yields  the  same  products  on  oxidation,  and  by  treatment  with 
phosphorus  pentachloride  is  converted  into  anhydroecgonine, 
C9H1SNO2,  which,  when  heated  to  280®  C.  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  splits  out  carbon  dioxide  and  yields  tropidine,  CgHuN. 
Anhydroecgonine  melts  at  235^  C,  and  has  an  acid  and  a  basic 
character.  It  is  an  unsaturated  compound,  and  on  oxidation 
with  potassium  permanganate  gives  succinic  acid.  It  is  ap- 
parently a  tropidine  monocarboxylic  acid,  for  on  exhaustive 
methylation  it  yields  cycloheptatriene-i*3'5-carboxylic  add-7. 
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Sodium  in  amyl  alcohol  solution  reduces  it  to  hydroecgonidine 
C9H16NO2,  while  moderate  oxidation  by  potassium  perman- 
ganate converts  it  into  norecgonine.  The  presence  of  the  hepta- 
methylene  ring  in  these  compounds  is  shown  by  the  production 
of  suberone  by  the  exhaustive  methylation,  &c.,  of  hydroecgoni- 
dine ethyl  ester  (see  Polymethylenes  and  Tropine).  The 
above  compounds  may  be  represented  as: 

CH2— CH CHCOOH    CH2— CH CHCOOH    CHa— CH CHCOOH 

N  CH3  CH                           A  CH,  CK2 
:H2— CH CH  CH2-CH CHa 

Ecgonine  Anhydroecgonine         Hydroecgonidine 

ECHEGARAT  Y  EIZAGUIRRE,  JOS£  (1833-  ),  Spanish 
mathematician,  statesman  and  dramatist,  was  born  at  Madrid 
in  March  1833,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of 
Murcia,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Escuela  de  Caminos  at  the 
capital.  His  exemplary  diligence  and  unusual  mathematical 
capacity  were  soon  noticed.  In  1853  he  passed  out  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  engineers,  and,  after  a  brief  practical  experience  at 
Almerfa  and  Granada,  was  appointed  professor  of  piure  and 
applied  mathematics  in  the  school  where  he  had  lately  been  a 
pupil.  His  Prohlemas  de  geometria  analUica  (1865)  and  Teorias 
modernas  de  la  fisica  unidad  de  las  fuerzas  mcUeriales  (1867)  are 
said  to  be  esteemed  by  competent  judges.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Political  Economy,  helped  to  found  La  Revista^ 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  propagating  Free  Trade  doctrines 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  He  was  clearly  marked  out 
for  office,  and  when  the  popular  movement  of  1868  overthrew  the 
monarchy,  he  resigned  his  post  for  a  place  in  the  revolutionary 
cabinet.  Between  1867  and  1874  he  acted  as  minister  of  educa- 
tion and  of  finance;  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  he  withdrew  from  politics,  and  won  a  new  reputation  as 
a  dramatist. 

As  early  as  1867  he  wrote  La  Hija  natural,  which  was  rejected, 
and  remained  unknown  till  1877,  when  it  appeared  with  the  title 
of  Para  tal  culpa  tal  pena.  Another  play.  La  tfltima  Nocbe^  also 
written  in  1867,  was  produced  in  1875;  but  in  the  latter  year 
Echegaray  was  already  accepted  as  the  successful  author  of  El 
Libra  talonario,  played  at  the  Teatro  de  Apolo  on  the  i8th  of 
February  1874,  under  the  transparent  pseudonym  of  Jorge 
Hayaseca.  Later  in  the  same  year  Echegaray  won  a  popular 
triumph  with  La  Esposa  del  vengador,  in  which  the  good  and  bad 
qualities — the  clever  stagecraft  and  unbridled  extravagance — 
of  his  later  work  are  clearly  noticeable.  From  1874  onwards 
he  wrote,  with  varying  success,  a  prodigious  number  of  plays. 
Among  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  his  talent  may  be 
mentioned  En  el  pw^o  de  la  espada  (1875);  0  locura  6  santidad 
(1877),  which  has  been  translated  into  Swedish  and  Italian; 
En  el  seno  de  la  tnuerte  (1879),  of  which  there  exists  an  admirable 
German  version  by  Fastenrath.  El  gran  Galeoto  (1881),  perhaps 
the  best  of  Echegaray's  plays  in  conception  and  execution,  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  still  holds  the  stage. 
The  humorous  proverb,  I  Piensa  mal  y  acertards  ?  exemplifies  the 
author's  limitations,  but  the  attempt  is  interesting  as  an  instance 
of  ambitious  versatility.  His  susceptibility  to  new  ideas  is 
illustrated  in  such  pieces  as  Mariana  (1892),  Manciia  que  limpid 
(1895),  El  Hijo  de  Don  Juan  (1892),  and  El  Loco  Dies  (1900): 
these  indicate  a  close  study  of  Ibsen,  and  El  Loco  Dios  more 
especially  might  be  taken  for  an  unintentional  parody  of 
Ibsen's  symbolism. 

Echegaray  succeeded  to  the  literary  inheritance  of  Lopez  de 
Ayala  and  of  Tamayo  y  Baus;  and  though  he  possesses  neither 
the  poetic  imagination  of  the  first  nor  the  instinctive  tact  of  the 
second,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  has  reached  a  larger 
audience  than  either.  Not  merely  in  Spain,  but  in  every  land 
where  Spanish  is  spoken,  and  in  cities  as  remote  from  Madrid  a& 
Munich  and  Stockholm,  he  has  met  with  an  appreciation  in- 
comparably beyond  that  accorded  to  any  other  Spanish  dramatist 
of  recent  years.  But  it  would  be  more  than  usually  rash  to 
prophesy  that  this  exceptional  popularity  will  endure.  Tlieie 
have  been  signs  of  a  reaction  in  Spain  itself,  and  Echegaray's 
return  to  politics  in  1905  was  significant  enough.     He  applies 
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his  mathematics  to  the  drama;  no  writer  exceb  him  in  artful 
construction,  in  the  arrangement  of  dramatic  scenes,  in  mere 
theatrical  technique,  in  the  focusing  of  attention  on  his  chief 
personages.  These  are  valuable  gifts  in  their  way,  andEchegaray 
has,  moreover,  a  powerful,  gloomy  imagination,  which  is  moment- 
arily impressive.  In  the  drawing  of  character,  in  the  invention 
of  felicitous  phrase,  in  the  contrivance  of  verbal  music,  he  is 
deficient.  He  alternates  between  the  use  of  verse  and  prose; 
and  his  hesitancy  in  choosing  a  medium  of  expression  is  amply 
justified,  for  the  writer's  prose  is  not  more  distinguished  than  his 
verse.  These  serious  shortcomings  may  explain  the  diminution 
of  his  vogue  in  Spain;  they  will  certainly  tell  against  him  in  the 
estimate  of  posterity.  (J.  F.-K.) 

^HELON  (Fr.  from  icheUe,  ladder),  in  military  tactics,  a 
formation  of  troops  in  which  each  body  of  troops  is  retired  on, 
but  not  behind,  the  flank  of  the  next  in  front,  the  position  of 
the  whole  thus  resembling  the  steps  of  a  staircase.  To  form 
Echelon  from  line,  the  parts  of  the  line  move  off,  each  direct  to 
its  front,  in  succession,  so  that  when  the  formation  is  completed 
the  rightmost  body,  for  example,  is  farthest  advanced,  the  one 
originally  next  on  its  left  is  to  the  left  rear,  a  third  is  to  the  left 
rear  of  the  second,  and  so  on .  The  word  is  also  used  more  loosely 
to  express  successive  lines,  irrespective  of  distances  and  relative 
positions,  e.g,  the  "  second  6chelon  of  ammunition  supply," 
which  is  fully  a  day's  march  behind  the  first. 

ECHIDNA,  or  Porcupine  Ant-Eater  {Echidna  acideata)f 
one  of  the  few  species  of  Monotremata,  the  lowest  subclass  of 
Mammalia,  forming  the  family  Echidnidae.  It  is  a  native  of 
Australia,  where  it  chiefly  abounds  in  New  South  Wales,  inhabit- 
ing rocky  and  mountainous  districts,  where  it  burrows  among  the 
loose  sand,  or  hides  itself  in  crevices  of  rocks.  In  size  and 
appearance  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  hedgehog, 
its  upper  surface  being  covered  over  with  strong  spines  directed 
backwards,  and  on  the  back  inwards,  so  as  to  cross  each  other 
on  the  middle  line.  The  spines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tail 
form  a  tuft  sufficient  to  hide  that  almost  rudimentary  organ. 
The  head  is  produced  into  a  loDg  tubular  snout,  covered  with 
skin  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  The  opening  of  the  mouth 
is  small,  and  from  it  the  echidna  puts  forth  its  long  slender 
tongue,  lubricated  with  a  viscous  secretion,  by  means  of  which  it 
seizes  the  ants  and  other  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  It  has  no 
teeth.  Its  legs  are  short  and  strong,  and  form,  with  its  broad 
feet  and  large  solid  nails,  powerful  burrowing  organs.  In 
common  with  the  other  monotremes,  the  male  echidna  has  its 
heel  provided  with  a  sharp  hollow  spur,  connected  with  a  secret- 
ing gland,  and  with  muscles  capable  of  pressing  the  secretion  from 
the  gland  into  the  spur.  It  is  a  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  animal, 
generally  sleeping  during  the  day,  but  showing  considerable 
activity  by  night.  When  attacked  it  seeks  to  escape  either  by 
rolling  itself  into  a  ball,  its  erect  spines  proving  a  formidable 
barrier  to  its  capture,  or  by  burrowing  into  the  sand,  which  its 
powerful  limbs  enable  it  to  do  with  great  celerity.  "  The  only 
mode  of  carrying  the  creature,"  writes  G.  Bennett  {Gatherings 
of  a  Naturalist  in  Australasia),  "  is  by  one  of  the  hind  legs;  its 
powerful  resistance  and  the  sharpness  of  the  spines  will  soon 
oblige  the  captor,  attempting  to  seize  it  by  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  to  relinquish  his  hold.'*  In  a  younger  stage  of  their 
development,  however,  the  young  are  carried  in  a  temporary 
abdominal  pouch,  to  which  they  are  transferred  after  hatching, 
and  into  which  open  the  mammary  glands.  The  echidnas  are 
exceedingly  restless  in  confinement,  and  constantly  endeavour  by 
burrowing  to  effect  their  escape.  From  the  quantity  of  sand  and 
mud  always  foimd  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  these  animals, 
it  is  supposed  that  these  ingredients  must  be  necessary  to  the 
proper  digestion  of  their  insect  food. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  species,  the  Port  Moresby 
ecjhidna  and  the  hairy  echidna.  The  last-mentioned  is  found  in 
south-eastern  New  Guinea,  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  all  the 
spines  are  mixed  with  hair;  in  the  Tasmanian  race  they  are 
nearly  hidden  by  the  long  harsh  fur.  Of  the  three-clawed 
echidnas  (Proechidna)  confined  to  New  Guinea  there  are  two 
species,  Bruijn's  echidna  {P.  hruijnii)i  discovered  in  1877  in  the 


mountains  on  the  north-east  coast  at  an  elevation  of  3500  ft.,  and 
the  black-spined  echidna  (P.  nigroaculeata)  of  larger  size — the 
type  specimen  measuring  31  in.,  as  against  24  in. — ^with  shorter 
claws. 

ECHINODERMA.^  The  kxtv66€f>tAa,  or  "urchin-skinned" 
animals,  have  long  been  a  favourite  subject  of  study  with  the 
collectors  of  sea-animals  or  of  fossils,  since  the  lime  deposited  in 
their  skins  forms  hard  tests  or  shells  readily  preserved  in  the 
cabinet.  These  were  described  during  the  i8th  and  first  half  of 
the  19th  centiuies  by  many  eminent  natiuralists,  such  as  J.  T. 
Klein,  J.  H.  Linck,  C.  Linnaeus,  N.  G.  Leske,  J.  S.  Miller,  L.  v. 
Buch,  £.  Desor  and  L.  Agassiz;  but  it  was  the  researches  of 
Johannes  Mtiller  (1840-1850)  that  formed  the  groundwork  of 
scientific  conceptions  of  the  group,  proving  it  one  of  the  great 
phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  anatomists  and  embryo- 
logists  of  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  confirmed  rather  than 
expanded  the  views  of  Miiller.  Thus,  about  1875,  the  distinction 
of  Echinoderms  from  such  radiate  animals  as  jelly-fish  and 
corals  (see  Coelentera),  by  their  possession  of  a  body-cavity 
{**  coelom  ")  distinct  from  the  gut,  was  fully  realized;  while 
their  severance  from  the  worms  (especially  Gephyrea),  with 
which  some  Echinoderms  were  long  confused,  had  been  necessi- 
tated by  the  recognition  in  all  of  a  radial  symmetry,  impressed  on 
the  original  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  larva  through  the  growth 
of  a  special  division  of  the  coelom,  known  as  the  "  hydrocoel," 
and  giving  rise  to  a  set  of  water-bearing  canals — the  water- 
vascular  or  ambidacral  system.  There  was  also  sufficient  com- 
prehension of  the  differences  between  the  main  classes  of 
Echinoderms — the  sea-urchins  or  Echinoidea,  the  starfish  or 
Asteroidea,  the  brittle-stars  and  their  allies  known  as  Ophiuroidea, 
the  worm-like  Holothurians,  the  feather-stars  and  sea-lilies 
called  Crinoidea,  with  their  extinct  relatives  the  sac-like  Cystidea, 
the  bud-formed  Blastoidea,  and  the  flattened  Edrioasteroidea — 
while  within  the  larger  of  these  classes,  such  as  Echinoidea  and 
Crinoidea,  fair  working  classifications  had  been  established. 
But  the  study  that  shoiild  elucidate  the  fundamental  similarities 
or  homologies  between  the  several  classes,  and  should  suggest 
the  relations  of  the  Echinoderma  to  other  phyla,  had  scarcely 
begun.  Indeed,  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  discussions, 
still  less  for  the  tracing  of  lines  of  descent  and  their  embodiment 
in  a  genealogical  classification.  Since  then  exploring  expeditions 
have  made  known  a  host  of  new  genera,  often  exhibiting  un- 
familiar types  of  structure. 

Among  these  the  abyssal  starfish  and  holothurians  described  by 
W.  P.  Sladen  and  H.  Th6el  respectively,  in  the  Report  of  the 
"  Challenger  "  Expedition,  are  most  notable.  The  sea-urchins, 
ophiuroids  and  crinoids  also  have  yielded  many  important  novelties 
to  A.  Agassiz  ("Challenger,"  ''^ Blake,"  and  "Albatross"  Ex- 
peditions), T.  Lyman  ("  Challenger  "),  Sladen  ("  Astrophiura,"  Ann. 
Mag,  Nat.  Hist.,  1879),  F.  J.  Bell  (numerous  papers  in  Ann.  Mag. 
Nat.  Hist,  and  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.)y  E.  Perrier  ('^Travailleur  "  and 
"  Talisman,"  Cape  Horn  and  Monaco  Expeditions),  P.  H.  Carpenter 
("  Challenger  "  Reports),  and  others.  The  anatomical  researches 
of  these  authors,  as  well  as  those  of  S.  Lov6n  ("  On  Pourtalesia  " 
and  "  Echinologica,"  published  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Science), 
H.  Ludwig  {Morphologische  Studien,  Leipzig,  1877-1882),  O.  Hamann 
{Histologie  der  Echinodermen,  Jena,  1883-1889),  L.  Cu6not  ("  Etudes 
morphologiques,"  Arch.  Biol.,  1891,  and  papers  therein  referred  to), 
P.  M.  Duncan  ("  Revision  of  the  Echinoidea,"  Joum.  Linn,  Soc, 
1890),  H.  Prouho  ("  Sur  Dorocidaris,"  Arch.  Zool.  Exper.,  1888), 
and  many  more,  need  only  be  mentioned  to  recall  the  great  advance 
that  has  been  made.  In  physiology  may  be  instanced  W.  B,  Car- 
penter's proof  of  the  nervous  nature  of  the  chambered  organ  and 
axial  cords  of  crinoids  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1884),  the  researches  of 
H.  Durham  {Quart.  Journ.  Micr,  Sci.,  1891)  and  others  into  the 
wandering  cells  of  the  body-cavity,  and  the  study  of  the  deposition 
of  the  skeletal  substance  ("  stereom  ")  by  Thtel  (in  Feslshrift  for 
Lilljeborg,  1896).  Knowledge  of  the  development  has  been  enor- 
mously extended  by  numerous  embryologists,  e,g,  Ludwig  {op.  cit,), 
E.  W.  MacBride  T  Asterina  gibbosa,"  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci., 
1896),  H.  Bury  {Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.,  1889,  1895),  Seeliger  (on 
"  Antedon,"  Zool.  Jahrb.,  1893),  S.  Goto  ("  Asterias  pallida,"  Journ. 
Coll.  Sci.  Japan,  1896).  C.  Grave  ("  Ophiura,"  Mem.  Johns  Hopkins 

^  Sometimes  called  "  Echinodermata,"  a  Greek  name  meaning 
"  sea-urchin-skins,"  which  was  invented  by  J.  T.  Klein  (i734)  to 
denote  the  tests  of  the  Echini  or  sea-urchins;  its  later  use  for  the 
animals  themselves,  or  for  the  whole  phylum,  was  an  error  in  both 
history  and  etymology. 
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Univ.,  1899),  Thfel  ("  Echinocvamus,"  Nov.  Act.  Soc.  Sci.  Upsala. 
1892),  R.  Semon  ("  Synapta,'    Jena.  Zeitschr.,  1888),  and  LovSn 

fopp.  citt.);  and  though  the  theories  based  thereon  may  have  been 
antastic  and  contradictory,  we  are  now  near  the  time  when  the 
results  can  be  co-ordinated  and  some  agreement  reached.  But  the 
scattered  details  of  comparative  anatomy  are  capable  of  manifold 
arrangement,  while  the  palimpsest  of  individual  developmei  ' 
merely  fragmentary,  but  often  has  the  fragments  misplace 
morphologisl:  may  propose  classifications,  and  the  embryologist 
may  erect  eenealo^cal  trees,  but  all  schemes  which  do  not  agree 
with  the  direct  evidence  of  fossils  must  be  abandoned ;  and  it  is 
this  evidence,  above  all,  that  gained  enormously  in  volume  and 
in  value  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  i()th  cenduiy.  The  Siluriai 
crinoids  and  cystids  of  Sweden  have  been  illustrated  in  N.  P.  Angelin' 
latnographia  crinoideorum  (1878);  the  Palaeozoic  crinoids  and 
itids  of  Bohemiaare  dealt  with  in  J.  Barrande's  Systhne  siluritn 


7  and  iSgjt};  P.  H.  Carpenter  published  important  papei 

I  crinoids  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  on  Cys 

n  that  of  the  Li nnean  Society,  1891,  and,  together  with  R.  Etheridge, 


n  Cyst  idea 


,__..,  __rapiled  the  large  Calaiogve  of  Blasloideainlke British  Museum, 
1886:  0.  Jaekel,  in  addition  to  valuable  studies  on  crinoids  and 
cystids  appearing  in  the  Zeilsckrifl  of  the  German  Geological  Society, 
has  published  the  first  volume  oi  Die  Stammesgeschickte  der  Petmato- 
ioen  (Berlin,  1899),  a  richly  suggestive  work;  the  Mesozoic  Echino- 
'        s  of  France,  Switzerland  and  Portugal  have  been  made  known 


Trabaikos  Comm.  Geot.  Porlugai,  Sic.) ;  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
E>evonian  fauna  from  Bundenbach  has  been  described  by  O.  Folf 
mann,  Jaekel,  and  especially  B.  Stiirtz  (see  Verhandl.  not.  Vereins 
preuss.  Rheinlande,  Paldont.  Abhandl.,  and  Polaeontograplnca) ; 
while  the  multitude  of  North  American  palaeozoic  crinoids  has  been 
attacked  by  C.  Wachsmuth  and  F.  Springer  in  the  Proceedings 
(1879,  1881,  1885,  1886),  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  and  the 
Memoirs  (1897)  of  the  Harvard  Museum. 

The  vast  mass  of  material  made  known  by  these  and  many 
other  distinguished  writers  has  to  be  included  in  our  classification, 
aad  that  classification  itself  must  be  controlled  by  the  story  it 
reveals.  Thus  it  is  that  a  change,  characterisric  of  modern 
systenutic  zoology,  is  aSecting  the  subdivisions  of  the  classes. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  main  lines  of  division  corresponded 
roughly  to  gaps  in  geological  history:  the  orders  were  Falaeo- 
crinoidea  and  Neocrinoidea,  Palechinoidea  and  Euechinoidea, 
Palaeasteroidea  and  Euasteroidea,  and  so  forth.  Or  divisions 
were  based  upon  certain  modifications  of  structure  which, 
as  we  now  see,  affected  assemblages  of  diverse  affinity:  thus 
both  Blastoidea  and  Euechinoidea  were  divided  into  Regularia 
and  Irregularia;  the  Holothuroidea  into  Pneumophoia  and 
Apneumona;  and  Crinoids  were  discussed  under  the  heads 
"  stalked  "  and  "  unstalked."  The  barriers  between  these  groups 
may  be  regardedashorizontaiplanescuttingacross  the  branches 
of  the  ascending  tree  of  life  at  levels  determined  chiefly  by  our 
ignorance;  as  knowledge  increases,  and  as  the  conception  of  a 
genealogical  classification  gains  acceptance,  they  are  being 
replaced  by  vertical  partitions  which  separate  branch  from 
branch.  The  changes  may  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the 
systematic  synopses  at  the  end  of  this  article  with  the  classifica- 
tion adopted  in  1877  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Ency.  Brii.  (vol.  vii.), 
or  in  any  zoological  test-book  contemporary  therewith.  In  tfae 
present  stageofourknowledgethese  minor  divisions  are  the  really 
important  ones.  For,  whereas  to  one  brilliant  suggestion  of 
far-reaching  homobgy  another  can  always  be  opposed,  by  the 
detailed  comparison  of  individual  growth-stages  in  carefully 
selected  series  of  fossils,  and  by  the  minute  application  to  these 
of  the  principle  that  individual  history  repeats  race  history, 
it  actually  is  possible  to  unfold  lines  of  descent  that  do  not  admit 
of  doubt.  Tfae  gradual  linking  up  of  these  will  manifest  the  true 
genealogy  of  each  class,  and  reconstruct  its  ancestral  forms  by 
proof  instead  of  conjecture.  The  problem  of  the  interrelations 
of  the  classes  will  thus  be  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  and  even 
questions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive  Echinoderm  and  its 
affinity  to  the  ancestors  of  other  phyia  may  hecome  more  than 
exercises  for  the  ingenuity  of  youth.  Work  has  been  and  is  being 
done  by  the  laborious  methods  here  alluded  to,  and  though  the 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  broader  groupings  of  classification 
is  still  restricted  only  by  the  number  of  writers,  we  can  point 
to  an  ever-increasing  body  of  assured  knowledge  on  which  all 
are  agreed.  Unfortunately  such  allusion  to  these  disconnected 
certainties  as  alone  might  be  introduced  here  would  be  too  brief 


for  comprehension,  and  we  are  forced  to  select  a  few  oi  the 
broader  hypotheses  for  a  treatment  that  may  seem  dogmatic  and 

prejudiced. 

Calycinai  Theory. — The  theory  which  had  most  influence  on  the 
conceptions  of  Echinoderms  in  the  two  concludine  decades  of  the 
iQth  century  was  that  of  Lovfn,  elaborated  by  P.  H.  Carpenter, 
Staden  and  others.     This,  which  may  be  called  the  calycinai  theory, 
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Fig.  I. — Diagram  of  a  simple  form  of  Crindd,  with  five  arms, 
each  forking  once ;  the  one  nearest  the  observer  is  removed  to  expose 
the  tegmen  of  five  orals.  This  crinoid  has  only  two  circlets  of  plates 
in  the  cup,  but  the  cup  analysed  in  the  adjoining  diagram  oas  in 
addition  infrabasals  and  a  centrale  C. 

will  be  appreciated  by  comparing  the  structure  of  a  simple  crintHd 
with  that  of  some  other  types.     A  crinoid  reduced  to  its  simplest 
elements  consists  of  three  principal  portions — (i.)  a  theca  or  test 
enclosing  the  viscera;  (ii,)  five  arms  stretching  upwards  or  outwards 
from  the  theca,  sometimes  single,   sometimes  branching;   (iii.)  a 
stem  stretching  downwards  from  the  theca  and  attaching  it  to  the 
sea-floor  (see  fig.  1).     That  part  of  the  theca  below  the  origins  of  the 
free  arms  is  called  the  "  dorsal  cup  " ;  the  ventral  part  above  the 
origins  of  the  arms,  serving  as  cover  to  the  cup,  is  known  as  the 
"  tegmen."    All  these  parts  are  supported  by  plates  or  osdcles  of 
crystalline  carbonate  of  lime.     The  cup,  in 
its  simplest  form,  consists  of  two  circlets  of 
five  plates.     Each  plate  of  the  upper  circlet 
supports  an  arm,  and  is  called  a      radial  "; 
the  plates  of  the  lower  circlet,  the  "  basals," 
rest  on  the  stem  and  alternate  with  those 
of  the  upper  circlet,  i.e.  are   interradial  in         r 
position.     Some  crinoids  have  yet  another 
circlet  below  these,  the   constituent   plates 
of  which  are  called  "  infrabasals,"  and  are 
situated    radially.     The    tegmen    in    most 
primitive  forms,  as  well  as  in  the  embryonic 
stages  of  the  living  Anledon  (fig,  3),  con- 
sists of  five  lai^e  triangular  plates,  alter- 
nating with  the  radials,  and  called  "  orals," 
because   they   roof   over   the   mouth.     In 
addition  to  these  three  or  four  circlets  of 
plates,  two  other  elements  were  once  sup- 
posed  essential   to   the   ideal   crinoid:  the 

dorso-central  and  the  oro-central.  The  ^j„,i,„-^.^„,,„,  ,,,  »» 
former  term  was  applied  to  a  flattened  plate  the  end  of  the  stem 
observed  in  the  embryonic  stage  of  a  single  col.  Some  of  the 
genus  {Antedon)  at  that  end  of  the  stem  thecal  plates,  infra- 
attached  to  the  sea-fioor,  and  comparable  to  baaals  IB.  basaU  B, 
the  foot  of  a  wine-glass  (fig.  2).  In  some  and  orals  O  are  fonn- 
cnnoids  which  have  no  trace  of  a  stem  jng  around  the  body- 
(e.j.  MarsupfUs)  a  pentagonal  plate  is  cavities  r.pc  and  t.pt: 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  where  the  p  jg  the  water-pne. 
stem  would  naturally  have^  arisen  (''_  een-  ^After  Seeliger.)  X33 
trale  in  fig.  i);  and  since  it  was  believed  diameters, 
that   the   stem   always   grew   by   addition 

of  ossicles  immediately  below  the  infrabasals,  it  was  iufeimi 
that  this  pentagonal  plate  was  the  centro-dorsal  in  its  primi- 
ve  position,  as  though  the  wine-glass  had  been  evolved  from 
tumbler  by  pulling  the  bottom  out  to  form  the  foot.  The  an>- 
^ntra!  was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  theoretical  conceptkm  doe 
I  a  desire  for  symmetry,  and  was  not  confirmed  by  anytbii^ 


Fig.  2. — An  early 
stage  in  the  dev^op- 
ment  of  ^nteifoN,  show- 
ing   the    foot-plate   or 

„•,  J~f,r 
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, 3  obiervationa  on  cert^iii  fcwBils,  which 

were  supposed  to  show  a  plate  at  the  oral  pole  between  the  five  atala ; 
but  tiuB  plate,  BO  far  as  it  exists  at  all.  is  now  known  to  be  nothing 
but  an  oral  shifted  in  position.  The  theory  was  that  all  the  plates 
just  described,  and  more  particularly  those  of  the  cup,  which  were 
termed  "  the  calvcinal  system,"  could  be  traced,  not  merely  in  all 
criooids,  but  in  aU  Echinodenns.  whether  fixed  forms  such  as  cystids 
and  blastotds,  or  free  forms  such  as  ophiuroids  and  echinoids,  even 
— with  the  eye  of  faith — in  holothurians.  It  was  admitted  that  these 
demeiits  might  atrophy,  or  be  displaced,  or  be  otherwise  obscured; 
but  their  complete  and  symmetrical  disptwition  was  regarded  as 
typical  and  onginal.  Thus  Che  genera  exhibiting  it  were  regarded 
as  primitive,  and  those  orders  and  classes  in  which  it  was  least 
obscured  were  supposed  to  approach  most  nearly  the  ancestral 
Echinoderm.  Every  one  knows  that  an  "  apical  system,"  composed 
of  two  circlets  known  as  "  genitals  "  or  baaals  and  "  oculars  "  or 
ndiats,  occurs  round  the  aborat  p<^  of  echinoids  (Gg.  3,  A),  and 


Fig.  3. — Supposed  calycinal  systems  of  free-movtng  Echinoderma. 
A,  regular  sea-urchin  (Cidaris);  B,  sea-urchin  with  a  suranal  plate 
(Saitnia) ;    C,  developing  ophiurid  (.Amphiura) ;    D,  young  starfish 

(Zoroailer). 


surface  of  the  disk.  Accepting  the  homology  of  these  apical  systems 
with  the  calycinal  system,  the  theory  would  regard  the  aboral  pole 
of  a  sea-urchin  or  starfish  as  corresponding  in  everything,  except  its 
relations  Co  the  sea-floor,  with  the  aboral  pale  of  a  hxed  echinoderm. 
The  theory  has  been  vigorously  opposed,  notably  by  Semon 
(op.  cil.),  who  saw  in  the  holothurians  a  nearer  approach  to  the 
ancestral  form  than  was  furnished  by  any  calyculate  echinoderm. 
and  by  theSarasins,  whoderived  the  echinoids  from  the  holothurians 
through  forms  with  flexible  tests  [EchitMlkuridae,  which,  however, 
are  now  known  to  be  specialized  in  this  respect).  The  support  that 
appeared  to  be  ^iven  to  the  theory  by  tne  presence  of  supposed 
cafycinal  plates  in  the  embiyo  of  echinoids  and  asteroids  has  been, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  undermined  by  E,  W.  MacBride  {op.  cii.). 
who  has  insisted  that  in  the  fixed  stage  of  the  developing  starfish, 
Asterina,  the  relations  of  these  plates  to  the  seem  are  quite  different 
from  those  which  they  bear  in  the  developing  and  adult  crinoid. 
But,  however  correct  the  observations  and  the  homologies  of 
MacBride  may  be,  they  do  not,  as  Bury  {op.  cii.)  has  well  pointed 
out,  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  his  inference  that  the  abaccinal 
((.£.  aboral)  poles  of  starfish  and  crinoids  are  not  comi»rable  with 
one  another,  and  that  al!  conclusions  based  on  the  supposed  homo- 
lop^  of  the  dorso-ccntral  of  echinoids  and  asteroids  with  that  of 
cnnoids  are  incorrect.  Bury  himself,  however,  has  inflicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  theory  by  his  proof  that  the  so-cailed  oculars  of 
Echinoidea,  which  were  supposed  to  represent  the  radials,  are 
homologous  with  the  "terminals"  [i.e.  the  plates  at  the  tips  of 
the  rays)  in  Asteroidea  and  Ophiuroidea.  and  therefore  not  homo- 
logous with  the  radially  disposed  plates  often  seen  around  the  aboral 
pole  of  those  animals.  For,  if  these  radial  constituents  of  the  sup- 
posed apical  system  in  an  ophiurid  have  really  some  other  origin. 


•■hycan  we  not  say  the  same  of  the  supposed  basals?  Indeed,  Bury 
is  constrained  to  admit  that  the  view  of  Semon  and  others  may  be 
correct,  and  that  these  so-called  calycinal  systems  may  not  be  heir- 
looms from  a  calyculate  ancestor,  but  may  have  been  independently 
developed  in  the  various  classes  owing  to  the  action  of  similar 
causes.  That  this  view  must  be  correct  is  urged  by  students  of 
fossils.  Palaeontology  lends  no  support  to  the  idea  that  the  dorso- 
centralisa  primitive  element;  it  exists  in  none  of  the  early  echinoids, 
and  the  suranal  of  Saitniidae  arises  from  the  minor  plates  around 
the  anus.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  central  apical  plate 
of  certain  free-swimming  crinoids  has  any  more  to  do  with  the  aistal 
foot-plate  of  the  larval  Aniedoit  stem  than  has  the  so-called  centro- 
dorsal  oiAntedon  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  the  compressed  proximal 
end  of  the  stem.  As  for  the  supposed  basals  of  &:hinoidea,  Aste- 
roidea and  Ophiuroidea.  they  are  scarcely  to  be  distingui^ed  among 
the  ten  or  more  small  plates  that  surround  the  anus  of  Botkruicidarit, 
which  is  the  oldest  and  probably  the  most  ancestral  1^  fossil  sea- 
urchins  (fig.  5).  A  calycinal  system  may  be  quite  apparent  in  the 
later  Ophiuroidea  and  in  a  few  Asteroidea,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
it  in  the  older  Palaeozoic  types,  unless  we  are  to  transfer  the  appella- 
tion to  the  terminals.  Those  plates  are  perhaps  constant  throughout 
sea-urchins  and  starfish  (though  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  detect 
them  in  certain  Silurian  echinoids),  and  they  may  be  traced  in 
some  of  the  fixed  echinoderms;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they 
represent  the  ladials  of  a  simple  crinoid,  and  there  are  certainly 
many  cystids  in  which  no  such  plates  existed.  Lov^n  and  M. 
Neumayr  adduced  the  Triassic  sea-urchin  Tiarechinus,  in  which 
the  apical  system  forms  half  of  Che  test,  as  an  argument  for  the 
origin  of  Echinoidea  from  an  ancestor  in  which  the  apical  system 
was  of  great  importance;  but  a  genus  appearing  so  late  in  time,  in 
an  isolated  sea,  under  conditions  that  dwarfed  the  other  echinoid 
dwellers  therein,  cannot  seriously  be  thought  to  elucidate  the  origin 
of  pre-Silurian  Echinoidea,  and  the  recent  discovery  of  an  inter- 
mediate form  suggests  that  we  have  here  nothing  but  degenerate 
descendants  of  a  well-known  Palaeozoic  family  {Lebidocentridae). 
But  to  pursue  the  tale  of  isolated  instances  would  be  wearisome. 
The  calycinal  theory  is  not  merely  an  assertion  of  certain  homo- 
logies, a  few  of  which  might  be  disputed  without  affecting  the  rest: 
it  governs  our  whole  conception  of  the  echinoderms,  because  it 
implies  their  descent  from  a  calyculate  ancestor— not  a  "  crinoid- 
phantom,"  that  bogey  of  the  Saradns,  but  a  form  with  definite 
plates  subject  to  a  quinqueradiate  arrangement,  with  which  its 
mternal  organs  must  likewise  have  been  correlated.  To  this  in- 
genious and  plausible  theory  the  revelations  of  the  rocks  are  more 
and  more  believed  to  be  opposed. 

Penlaclaea   Tluory.— In  opposition  to  the  calycinal  theory  has 
been  the  Fentactaea  theory  of  R.  Semon.    There  have  always  been 
many  zoologists  prepared  to  ascribe  an  ancestral  character  to  the 
holothurians.     The  absence  of  an  apical  system  of  plates;   the  fact 
that  radial  symmetry  has  not  affected  the  generative  organs,  as  it 
has  in  all  other  recent  classes;     the  well- 
developed   muscles  of  the  body-wall,   sup-  — 
posed   to  be  directly   inherited  from   some 
worm-tike  ancestor;     the  presence  on  the 
inner    walls    of    the    body    in    the    family 
Synaptidae  of  ciliated  funnels,  which  have 
been    rashly    compared    to    the    excretory 
organs   (nephridia)   of   manj;   worms;      the 
outgrowth  from  the  rectum  in  other  genera 
of  caeca  (Cuvierian  organs  and  respiratory 
trees),  which  recall  the  anal  glands  of  the 
Gephyrean  worms;     the  absence  of  podia 

(tube-feet)  in  many  genera,  and  even  of  the  c-,_  ,  _ti,„  p„ 
radial  water-vessels  in  Synaptidae;  the  ,  f,!:?:  t,J.L^ 
absence  of  that  peculiar  structure  known  '9^"^.  "^^  "[  ''^ 
in  other  echinoderms  by  the  names  "axial  'J.s^^'°P'"^"*  °' 
organ,"  "ovoid  gland,'"  Sec;  the  simpler  r.^^' 
form  of  the  larva — all  these  featuies  have,  T,  The  five  inter- 
for  good  reason  or  bad,  been  regarded  as  ,  „'^°'^'  tentacles, 
primitive.  Some  of  the  more  striking  of  M,  The  water-pore, 
these  features  are  confined  to  Synaptidae;  leading     by    the 

in  that  family  too  the  absence  of  the  radial  stone -canal      sic. 

water-vessels  from  the  adult  is  correlated  t?      "'^     water- 

with  continuity  of  the  circular  muscle-layer,  '''"g,  f"""  which 

while  the  gut  runs  almost  straight  from  the  hangs    a    Polian 

anterior  mouth  to  the  posterior  anus.   Early  vesicle  pb. 

in  the  life-history  of  Synapla  occurs  a  stage  "^^  Supposed  oto- 
with  five  tentacles  around  the  mouth,  and  cysts.  _ 

inCo  these  pass  canals  from  the  wacer-ring,  ""■  Longitudinal 
the  radial  canals  to  the  body-wall  making  a  tnuscles. 

subsequent,  and  only  temporary,  appearance  ■'*■  Calcareous  spicules, 
(fig.  4).     Semon  called  this  stage  the  Pen-  J'.  Stomach. 
iaciuia,    and    supposed    Chat,    in    its   early   (After  Semon.)      X  24 
history,    the   class   had   passed    through    a        diameters, 
similar  stage,  which  he  called  the  Penlaclaea, 

and  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  all  Echinoderms.  It  has  since 
been  proved  that  the  five  tentacles  with  their  canals  are  interradial, 
so  that  one  can  scarcely  look  on  the  Peniaclida  as  a  primitive  stage, 
while  Che  apparent  simplicity  of  the  Synaptidae,  at  least  as  compared 
with  other  holothurians,  is  now  believed  to  be  the  result  of  regressive 
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changes.  The  Ptnlaclaea,  at  all  events  as  it  sprang  from  the  brain 
of  Semon,  must  pass  to  the  limbo  of  mythol<Mical  ancestors. 

Peimatotoic  Theory.— ■1\\e  rejection  of  the  caWcinal  and  Pentactaca 
theories  need  nol  scatter  our  conceptions  of  Echinoderm  structure 
back  into  the  chaos  from  which  they  seemed  to  have  emerged.  The 
idea  of  a  calyculate  ancestor,  though  by  no  means  connoting  fixation, 
turned  men's  minds  in  the  direction  of  the  fixed  forms,  simply 
because  in  them  the  calyx  was  beet  developed.  The  Pentaclaea  again 
suggested  a  search  for  some  primitive  type  in  which  quinqu eradiate 
symmetry  was  exhibited  in  drcumoral  appendages,  but  had  not 
affected  the  nervous,  water- vascular,  muscular  or  skeletal  systems 
to  any  great  extent,  and  the  generative  organs  not  at  all.  Study  of 
the  earliest  larval  stales  has  always  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Echinoderms  must  have  descended  from  some  freely-moving  form 
with  a  bilateral  symmetry,  and,  connecting  this  with  the  ideas  just 
mentioned,  we  reach  the  conception  that  this  supposed  bilateral 
ancestor  (or  Dtpleurula)  may  have  become  fixed,  and  may  have 
gradually  acquired  a  radial  symmetry  in  consequence  of  its  sedentary 
mode  of  life.  The  different  extent  of  quinqueradiate  symmetry  in  the 
different  classes  would  thus  depend  on  the  period  at  which  they 
diverged  from  the  sedentary  stock.  The  tracing  of  this  history,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  general  characters  of  Echinoderms  and  of  the 
differentiating  features  of  the  classes  in  accordance  therewith,  con- 
stitutes the  Pelmatowk  theory. 

The  word  "  Pelmatozoa  "  literally  means  "  stalked  animals,"  but 
the  name  is  now  used  to  denote  all  Cystidea,  Blastoidea,  Crinoidea 
and  Edrioasteroidea,  as  opposed  to  the  other  classes,  which  may  be 
called  EleutheroEoa.  Many  Pelmatozoa  have,  it  is  true,  no  stalk. 
while  some  are  freely-moving,  but  all  agree  in  the  possession  of  certain 
characters  obviously  connected  with  a  fixed  mode  of  life.   Thus,  thi 


move  in  search  of  it,  but  a  series  of  ciliated  grooves  which  radiate 
from  the  mouth  sweep  along  currents  of  water,  in  the  eddies  of  which 
minute  food-particles  are  caught  up  and  carried  down  into  the  gullet; 
the  undige^ed  food  is  driven  out  through  an  anus  which  is  on  the 
upper  or  oral  side  of  the  theca,  but  as  far  distant  as  practicable  from 
the  mouth  and  ciliated  grooves.  Such  characters  are  found  in  any 
primitive,  sedentary  group.  More  peculiarly  Echinoderm  features, 
in  which  the  Pelmatozoan  nature  is  manifest,  are  the  enclosing  of  the 
viscera  in  a  calcified  and  plated  theca,  for  protection  against  those 
enemies  from  which  a  fixed  animal  cannot  See ;  the  development,  at 
the  aboral  pole  of  this  theca,  of  a  motor  nerve-centre  giving  off 
branches  to  the  stroma  connecting  the  various  plates  of  the  theca 
and  of  its  brachial,  anal,  and  columnar  extensions,  and  thus  co- 
ordinating the  movements  of  the  whole  skeleton;  the  absence  of 
suckers  from  the  podia,  which,  when  present,  are  respiratory,  — • 

locomotor,  in  function.     There  are  otner  features  of •    •* 

all,  Pelmatozoa  that  appear  to  be  due  to  a  fixed  exi 

those  are  also  found  in  the  Eleutherozoa.     The  Pelmatozoic  theory 

thus  regards  the  Pelmatozoa  as  the  more  ancestral  forms,  and  the 
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Pelmatozoan  stage  as  one  that  must  have  been  passed  through  by 
all  Echinoderms  during  their  evolution  from  the  Dipleuruia.  ft 
mieht  be  possible  to  prove  the  ori^n  of  all  classes  from  Pelmatozoa, 
without  thereby  explaining  the  ongin  of  such  fundamental  features 
as  radial  symmetry,  the  developmental  metamorphosis,  and  the 
torsion  that  affects  both  gut  and  body-cavities  during  that  process ; 
but  the  acceptance  of  a  Dtpleurula  as  the  common  ancestor  necessi- 
tates an  explanation  of  these  features.  Such  explanation  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Pelmatozoic  theory,  but  is  provided  by  no  other. 
The  evidence  for  the  Pelmatozoic  theory  is  supplied  by  palaeon- 
tology, embryology,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  classes,  and  a 
consideration  of  other  phyla.  Palaeontology,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  a 
sure  guide,  but  some  of  the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  yield  remains 
of  distinctly  differentiated  crinoids,  asteroids  and  echinoids,  so 
that  the  problem  is  not  solved  merely  by  collecting  fossils.  Two 
lines  of  argument  appear  fruitful.  First,  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  the  representatives  of  the  vanous  classes  at 
different  epochs;  according  to  this  they  may  be  placed  in  the 
following  order,  with  theoldest  first:  Cystidea,  Crinoidea,  Blastoidea, 
Asteroidca,  Ophiuroidea.  Echinoidea.  As  for  Holothuroidea,  the 
fossil  evidence  allows  us  to  say  no  more  than  that  the  class  existed 
in  early  Carboniferous  times,  if  not  before.  The  second  method  is  to 
work  out  by  slow  and  sure  steps  the  lines  of  descent  of  the  different 
families,  orders,  and  classes,  and  so  either  to  arrive  at  the  ancestral 
form  of  each  class,  or  to  plot  out  the  curve  of  evolution,  which  may 
then  legitimately  be  projected  into  "  the  dark  backward  and  abysm 
of  time."  In  this  way  the  many  highly  modified  orders  of  Cystidea 
may  be  traced  back  to  a  simple,  many-plated  ancestor  with  little  or 
no  radiate  symmetry  (see  below).  All  the  complicated  structures  of 
Blastoidea  are  evolved  from  a  fairly  simple  type,  which  in  its  turn 
is  linked  on  to  one  of  the  cystid  orders.  That  the  crinoids  arc  all 
deducible  from  some  such  simple  form  as  that  above  described  under 
the  head  "  calycinal  theory,"  is  now  generally  admitted.  Although, 
in  the  extreme  correlation  of  the  radial  food-grooves,  nerves,  water- 
vessels,  and  so  forth,  with  a  radiate  symmetry  of  the  theca.  such  a 
type  differs  from  the  Cystidea,  while  in  the  possession  of  jointed 
processes  from  the  radial  plates,  bearing  the  grooves  and  the  various 
body-systems  outwards  from  the  theca,  it  differs  from  all  other 
Echinoderms,  nevertheless  ancient  forms  are  known  which,  if  they 


are  not  themselves  the  actual  links,  suggest  how  the  crinoid  type 
may  have  been  evolved  from  some  of  the  more  regular  cyatidi. 
The  fourth  class  of  Pelmatozoa — the  Edrioasteroidea— diflers  from 
the  others  in  the  structure  of  its  ambulacra.  As  in  all  Pelmatozoa 
these  seem  to  have  borne  ciliated  food-grooves  protected  by  movable 
covering'plates  (fig.  ii).  Beneath  each  food-groove  was  a  radial 
water-vessel  and  probably  a  nerve  and  blood-vessel,  all  wbicb 
structures  passed  either  between  certain  regularly  arranged  theal 
plates,  or  along  a  furrow  floored  by  those  plates,  which  were  then 
in  two  altematitu;  aeries.  The  important  and  distinctive  featnit 
is  the  presence  of  pores  between  the  flooring-plates,  on  either  tide 
of  the  groove;  ana  these,  we  cannot  doubt,  served  for  the  poBrngE 
of  podia.  Thusinahighly  developed  edrioasteroid.  such  as  fdnaiulfT 
itself  (fig.  Ti).  there  was  a  true  ambulacrum,  apparently  constructed 
like  that  of  a  starfish,  but  differing  in  the  possession  of  a  ciliated 
food-groove  protected  by  covering-plates.  The  simpler  forms  of 
Edrioasteroiaea,  with  their  more  sac-like  body  and  undifferentiated 
plates,  may  well  have  been  derived  from  early  Cystidea  of  yet  aimi^ 
structure,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  follow  Jaekel  in  regarding 
the  class  as  itself  the  more  primitive.  Turning  to  fossil  Asteroidca, 
we  find  the  earlier  ophiurids  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  asterids, 
while  in  the  alternation  of  the  ambulacrals,  which  undoubtedly 
correspond  to  the  flooring-plates  of  Edrioaster,  both  groups  apptoacn 
the  Pelmatozoan  type.  Tnese  facts  have  been  expressed  by  StOrtz 
in  his  names  Encrinasteriae  and  Ophio-encrinasteriae.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  deducing  the  highly  differentiated  asterids  and  opbiurid) 
of  a  later  day  from  these  simpler  types.  The  evolution  of  the 
modern  Echinoidea  from  their  Palaeozoic  ancestors  is  also  wdl 
understood,  but  in  this  case  the  ancestral  form  to  which  the  palaeon- 
tologist is  led  does  not  at  first  sight  present  many  resemblances 
to  the  Pelmatozoa.  It  is,  however,  characterized  by  simplicity  of 
structure,  and  a  short  description  of  it  will  serve  to  clear  the  problem 
from  unnecessary  difficulties.  Bothriocidarii  (fig.  5),  a  small  echinokl 
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Fic.  5. — Bathriocidaris glabtdus.    A,  from  the  side:  B,  the  plates 

around  the  aboral  pole.  (After  Jaekel.)  The  short  spines  which 
were  attached  to  the  tubercles  are  not  drawn. 

from  the  Ordovician  rocks  of  Esthonia,  is  in  essential  stmctme 
just  the  form  demanded  by  comparative  palaeontology  to  make  a 
starting-point.  It  is  spheroidal,  with  the  mouth  and  anus  at  opposite 

Eles;  there  are  five  ambulacra,  and  the  ambulacral  plates  are 
^e,  simple  and  alternating,  each  being  pierced  by  two  podial 
pores  which  lie  in  a  small  oval  depression;  the  ambulacrals  neM 
the  mouth  form  a  closed  ring  of  ten  plates;  the  tnterambulacrals 
!■"  '"  single  columns  between  the  ambulacra,  and  are  separated 
111.  mnrifh-area  by  the  proximal  ambulacrals  just  mentioned, 
by  the  second  set  of  ambulacrals  also ;  the  ainbulacra 
end  in  the  five  oculars  or  terminals,  which  meet  in  a  ring  around 
the  anal  area  and  have  no  podial  pores,  but  one  of  them  serves  as 
a  madreporite;  within  this  ring  is  a  star-shaped  area  filled  with 
minute  irregular  plates,  none  of  which  can  safely  be  selected  as  the 
homologuea  of  the  so-called  basals  or  genitals  of^ later  forms;  within 
the  ring  of  ambulacrals  around  the  mouth  are  five  somewhat  pointed 

elates,  which  Jaekel  regards  as  teeth,  but  which  can  scarcely  be 
omologous  with  the  interradially  placed  teeth  of  later  echinoids, 
since  they  are  radial  in  position ;  small  spines  are  present,  especiallv 
around  the  podial  pores.  The  position  of  the  pores  near  the  centre  li 
the  ambulacrals  in  Bothriocidaris  need  not  be  regarded  as  primitive, 
since  other  early  Palaeozoic  genera,  not  to  mention  the  young 
of  living  forms,  show  that  the  podia  originally  passed  out  between 
the  plates,  and  were  only  gradually  surrounded  Dy  their  substance; 
thus  the  original  structure  of  the  echinoid  ambulacra  differed  from 
that  of  the  early  asteroid  in  the  position  of  the  radial  vessels  and 
nerves,  which  here  lie  beneath  the  plates  instead  of  outside  them. 
To  this  point  we  shall  recur;  palaeontology,  thoti^  it  suggests  a 
clue,  does  not  furnish  an  actual  link  either  bet  weenEchinoidea  and 
Asteroidca,  or  between  those  classes  and  Pelmatozoa. 

The  argument  from  embryology  leads  further  back.  First,  as 
already  mentioned,  it  outlines  the  general  features  of  the  Difilcumla; 
secondly,  it  indicates  the  way  in  which  this  free-moving  fotB 
became  fixed,  and  how  its  internal  organs  were  modified  in  f:oiiK- 
quence;  but  when  we  seek,  thirdly,  for  light  on  the  relations  of  the 
classes,  we  find  the  features  of  the  adult  coming  in  so  rapidly  thst 
such  intermediate  stages  as  may  have  existed  are  either  squeezed  oiA 
or  profoundly  modified.    The  difficulty  of  rearing  the  larvae  in  aa 
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ic  features  are  not  really 

^ .     _     s  regards  each  particular 

genus.  1  nus  inferences  from  embryonic  development  need  to  be 
checked  by  palaeontology,  and  supplemented  by  comparison  of  the 
anatomy  of  other  living  genera. 

Minuteanatomicai  research  has  also  aided  toestablish  the  Pelmato- 
zoic  theory  by  the  gradual  recognition  in  other  classes  of  features 
formerly  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Pelmatozoa.  Thus  the  elements 
of  the  Pelmatozoan  ventral  groove  are  now  detected  in  so  difForent 
a  structure  as  the  echinoid  ambulacrum,  while  an  aboral  nervous 
system,  the  diminished  representative  of  that  in  crinoids,  has  been 
traced  in  all  Eleutherozoa  except  1  ;olothurians.  The  broader  theories 
of  modern  zoology  might  seem  to  have  little  bearing  on  the  Echino- 
derma,  for  it  is  not  Ions  since  the  study  of  these  animals  was  com- 
pared to  a  landlockea  sea  undisturbed  by  such  storms  as  rage 
around  the  origin  of  the  Vertebrata.  This,  however,  is  no  more  the 
case.  The  conception  of  the  DipUurida  derives  its  chief  weight 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  comparable  to  the  early  larval  forms  of 
other  primitive  coelomate  animals,  such  as  BaJanoglossus,  Phoronis, 
Chaetognatha,  Brachiopoda  and  Bryozoa.  So  too  the  explanation 
of  radial  symmetry  and  torsion  of  organs  as  due  to  a  Pefmatozoic 
mode  of  life  finds  confirmation  in  many  other  phyla.  Instead  of 
discussing  all  these  questions  separately,  with  the  details  necessary 
for  an  adequate  presentation  of  the  argument,  we  shall  now  sketcn 
the  history  of  the  Echinoderms  in  accordance  with  the  Pclmatozoic 
theory.  Such  a  sketch  must  pass  hghtly  over  debatable  ground, 
and  mue.t  consist  lat^ely  of  suggestions  still  in  need  of  confirmation; 
but  if  it  serves  as  a  frame  into  which  more  precise  and  more  detailed 
statements  may  be  fitted  as  they  come  to  the  ken  of  the  reader,  its 
object  will  be  attained. 

Evolution  of  the  Echinoderms. — It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  Coelomata— animals  in  which  the  body-cavity  is  divided 
into  a  gut  passing  from  mouth  to  anus  and  a  hollow  (coeiom) 
surrounding  it — were  derived  from  the  simpler  Coekntera,  in 
which  the  primitive  body-cavity  (arehenteron)  is  not  so  divided, 
and  has  only  one  aperture  serving  as  both  mouth  and  anus. 
We  may,  with  Sedgwick,  suppose  the  coclom  to  have  originated 
by  the  enlargement  and  separation  of  pouches  that  pressed 
outwards  from  the  arehenteron  into  the  thickened  body-wall 
(such  structures  as  the  genital  pouches  of  some  Coelentera, 
not  yet  shut  oS  from  the  rest  of  the  cavity),  and  they  would 
probably  have  been  four  in  number  and  radially  disposed  about 
the  central  cavity.  The  evolution  of  this  cavity  into  a  gut  is 
foreshadowed  in  some  Coelentera  by  the  elliptical  shape  of  the 
ai>erture,  and  by  the  development  at  its  ends  of  a  ciliated  channel 
along  which  food  is  swept;  we  have  only  to  suppose  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  sides  of  the  ellipse  and  their  eventual  fusion,  to 
complete  the  transformation  of  the  radially  symmetrical  Coelen- 
terate  into  a  bilaterally  symmetrical  Coelomate  with  mouth  and 
anus  at  opposite  ends  of  the  long  aus.  We  further  suppose  that 
of  the  four  coeloniic  pouches  one  was  in  front  of  the  mouth, 
ooe  behind  the  anus,  and  one  on  each  side.  Such  an  animal, 
if  it  ever  existed,  probably  lived  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
even  here  it  may  have  changed  its  mcdusoid  mode  of  locomotion 
for  one  in  the  direction  of  its  mouth.  Thus  the  bilateral  symmetry 
would  have  been  accentuated,  and  the  oiganism  shaped  more 
definitely  into  three  segments,  namely  (i)  a  preoral  segment 
or  lobe,  contaiping  the  anterior  coelomic  cavity;  (2)  a  middle 
segment,  containing  the  gut,  and  the  two  middle  coelomic 
cavities;  {3)  a  posterior  segment,  containing  the  posterior 
coelomic  cavity,  which,  however,  owing  to  the  backward  pro- 
longation of  the  anus,  became  divided  into  two — a  right  and  left 
posterior  coelom.  Elach  of  these  cavities  presumably  excreted 
waste  products  to  the  exterior  by  a  pore.  There  was  probably 
a  nervous  area,  with  a  tuft  of  cilia,  at  the  anterior  end;  while, 
at  all  events  in  forms  that  remained  p>elagic,  the  ciliated  nervous 
tracts  of  the  rest  of  the  body  may  be  supposed  to  have  become 
arranged  in  bands  around  the  body-segments.  Such  a  form  as 
this  is  roughly  represented  to-day  by  the  Actinotrocha  larva 
of  Phoronis,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  brought  out 
by  Masterman.  But  only  slight  modifications  are  lequired  to 
produce  the  Tornaria  larva  of  the  Enteropncusta  and  other 
larvae,  including  the  special  type  that  is  inferred  from  the 
Dipieurula  larval  stages  of  recent  forms  to  have  characterized 


the  ancestor  of  the  Echinoderms.  We  cannot  enter  here  into 
all  the  details  of  comparison  between  these  larval  forms;  amid 
much  that  is  hypothetical  a  few  homologies  are  widely  accepted, 
and  the  preceding  account  will  show  the  kind  of  relation  that  the 
fk^hinoderms  bear  to  other  animals,  including  what  are  now 
usually  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Chordata  (to  which 
back-bonedanima!sbelong),as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
that  their  study  has  been,  or  may  be,  made  to  yield.  How  the 
hypothetical  Dipleuruia  became  an  Echinoderm,  and  how  the 
primitive  Echinoderms  diverged  in  structure  so  as  to  form  the 
various  classes,  are  questions  to  which  an  answer  is  attempted 
in  the  following  paragraphs  :  — 

Confining  our  attention  to  that  form  of  Dipleuruia  (fig.  6)  which, 
it  is  supposed,  gave  rise  to  the  Echinoderma.  we  infer  from  embryo- 


FiG.  6. — Diagrarama tic  reconstruction  of  JJj^urWa.  The  creature 
is  represented  crawling  on  the  sea-floor,  but  it  may  equally  well  have 
been  a  Boating  animal.     The  ciliated  bands  are  not  drawn. 

logical  data  that  its  special  features  were  as  follow: — The  anterior 
coelomic  cavity  was  wholly  or  [jartially  divided,  and  from  each  half 
a  duct  led  to  the  exterior,  opening  at  a  pore  near  the  middle  line  of 
the  back.  The  middle  cavities  were  smaller,  and  [he  ducts  from  them 
came  to  unite  with  those  from  the  anterior  cavities,  and  no  longer 
opened  directly  to  the  exterior;  whether  these  cavities  were  already 
specialized  as  water-sacs  cannot  be  asserted,  but  they  certainly  had 
become  so  at  a  slightly  later  stage.  The  posterior  cavities  were  the 
largest,  but  what  had  become  of  their  original  opening  to  the  exterior 
is  uncertain.  The  genital  products  were  derived  from  the  lining  of 
the  coelomic  cavities,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  say  that  any 
particular  region  was  as  yet  specialized  for  generation.  The  epi- 
thelium of  the  outer  surface  was  probably  ciliated,  and  a  portion 
of  it  in  the  preoral  lobe  differentiated  as  a  sense-organ,  with  longer 
cilia  and  underlying  nerve-centre,  from  which  two  nerves  ran  back 
below  the  ventral  surface.  Into  the  space  between  the  walls  of  the 
coelom  and  the  outer  body-wall,  originaily  filled  with  jelly,  definite 
cells  now  wandered,  chiefly  derived  from  the  coelomic  walls.  Some 
of  these  cells  produced  muscles  and  connective  tissue;  others 
absorbed  and  removed  waste  products,  iron  salts,  calcium  carbonate 
and  the  like,  and  so  were  ready  to  be  utilized  for  the  deposition  of 
pigment  or  of  skeletal  substance.  In  some  of  these  respects  the 
DtphurtUa  may  have  diverged  from  the  ancestor  of  Enteropneusta 
and  of  other  animals,  but  it  could  not  as  yet  have  been  recognized  as 
echinodermal  by  a  zoologist,  for  it  presented  none  of  the  structural 
peculiarities  of  the  modem  adult  echinoderm. 

Now  ensued  the  great  event  that  originated  the  phylum — the 
discovery  of  the  sea-noor.    This  being  apprehended  by  the  sensory 


Fig,  7. — Diagrammatic  n 


probable  app>earance  may  be  gathered  from  fig.  8. 

anterior  end.  it  was  by  that  end  that  the  Dipletmila  attached 
itself;  not,  however,  by  the  pole,  since  that  would  have  interfered 
at  once  with  the  sensory  organ,  but  a  little  to  one  side,  the  right 
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side  being  the  one  chosen  for  a  reason  we  cannot  now  fathom;  it 
may  be  Uiat  fiKation  was  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  the  pore  on 
that  side,  and  by  the  utillTation  of  the  excretion  from  it  as  a  cement. 
The  first  result  was  that  which  is  always  seen  to  follow  in  such  cases 
—the  passage  of  the  mouth  towards  the  upper  surface   (fig.   7), 


being  attached  to  the  left  duct  from  the  anterior  body-cavity,  this 
structure  with  its  water-pore  was  also  pulled  up,  and  the  pore  came 
to  lie  between  mouth  and  anus.     The  forward  portion  of  the  anterior 
coelom  shared  in  the  constriction  and  elongation  of  the  prcoral  lobe; 
but  its  hinder  portion  was  dragged  up  along  with  the  water-pore 
and    formed    a    canal    lying 
aloi^    the    outer    wall  (the 
"""^      parietal  canal).    As  the  gut 
^         coiled,  it  pressed  inwards  the 
middle  of  the  left  posterior 
coelom  of  the  DipUuruia,  and 
drew  the  whole  towards  the 
mouth,  while  the  correspond- 
ing cavity  on  the  right  was 
pressed  down  by  the  stomach 
towards  the  fixed  end  of  the 
animal  and  became  involved 
in    the    elongation    of    that 
region.  These  changes,  which 
may   still   be   traced  in  the 
development  of  Antedon,  re- 
sulted in  theprimitive  Pelma- 
tozoOn  (fig,  7),  represented  in 
the  rocks  by  such  a  genus 
Fio.  8.-Jmlo!)..fc     i.fc»,it«.i  "  ■''•^£3"  (f!  .  »>■    The 
Bd«.view  of  the  thei.    The  interaal  pe"-h>Pol  '^yj'"^ 
.wmr.  ».y  he  s..h.,«i  fro„  6g.   ^  ^'b^J'^pog"^  X" 


(Xidiai 


narrow  e 


__     attached     by     — 

On  the  broad  upper  surface  are  four  openings,  that 
nearest  tne  centre  being  the  mouth,  which  is  slit-like,  and  that  nearest 
the  periphery  being  the  anus.    The  two  other  openings  are  minute, 
and  placed  between  those  two;    one  close  to  the  mouth  is  almost 
certainly  the  water-pore,  while  that  nearer  the  anus  is  regarded  as  a. 
genital  aperture.  Wnich  of  the  coelomic  cavities  this  last  is  connected 
with  is  uncertain,  for  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  genital  glands  in  the  embryonic  development  of  recent  echino- 
derms.   It  seems  clear,  however,  that  there  was  but  a  single  duct  and 
a  single  bunch  of  reproductive  cells,  as  in  the  holothunans,  though 
perhaps  bifurcate,  as  in  some  of  those  animals.     The  line  between 
mouth  and  anus,  alon^  which  these  openings  are  situate,  corresponds 
with  the  plane  of  union  between  the  two  horns  of  the  curvaj  left 
posterior  coelom,  the  united  walls  of  which  form  the  "  dorsal  mesen- 
tery."    Since  this  must  have,  on  our  theory,  enclosed  the  parietal 
cana!  from  the  anterior  coelom,  it  is  possible  that  the  genital  products 
were  developed  from  the  lining  cells  of  that  cavity,  and  that  the 
genital  pore  was  nothing  but  its  original  pore  not  yet  united  with 
that  from  the  water-sac.    The  concrescence  of  these  pores  can  be 
traced  in  other  cystids;    but  as  the  genital  organs  became  affected 
by  radial  symmetrv  the  original  function  of  the  duct  was  lost,  and 
the  reproductive  elements  escaped  to  the  extetior  in  another  way. 
Arislocyslis   may   have   had   ciliated 
food-grooves   leading   to   its   mouth, 
but  these  have  left  no  traces  on  the 
■  structure  of  the  test.     Traces,  how- 
ever, are  perceptible  ingenera  believed 
to  be  descended  from  such  a  simple 
type,    and    the    majority    may    be 
grouped  under  two  heads.  One  group 
includes  those  in  which  the  grooves 
wander   outwards   from   the    mouth 
over  the  thecal  plates,  which  gradually 
become  arranged  regularly  on  either 
'   side   of  the   grooves,    while    further 
tensions  ascend  from  the  grooves 
,    .           ,     ,  .  u..    small    jointed    processes    called 

bordenngthefood-groovesare    "  biachioles  "  (fig.  9).     In  the  other 
not  _yet  regularly  arranged,    group   the  grooves  do   not   tend   so 
"'■■•'' •»'  drawn,    much  to  stretch  over  the  theca  as 


Fig.  ^.^Fungocysiis  r- 
sima,  one  of  the  Diploporita, 
in   which   the   thecal    plates 


The  biachioiet 


be  raised  away  from  it 
around  the  mouth  (fig. 
These  two  types  are. 


n  relatively  larger  brachioles,  arising  close 
10). 
,^  ,  in  the  main,  correlated  with  two  gradual 

differentiations  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  thecal  plates.  Origin- 
ally the  calcareous  substance  of  the  plates  (stereom)  was  pierced 
by  irregular  canals,  more  or  less  vertical,  and  containing  strands 
ol  the  soft  tissue  (stroma)  that  deposited  the  stereom,  as  well  as 
spaces  filled  with  fluid.  In  the  former  group  (fig.  9)  these  canals 
became  connected  in  pairs  (diplopores)  still  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  this  structure,  combined  with  that  of  the  grooves, 
characterizes  the  order — Diploporita.  In  the  latter  group  (fig.  10) 
the  canals,  that  is  to  say,  the  stroma-st rands,  came  to  he  parallel 
to  the  surface  and  to  cross  the  sutures  between  the  plates,  which 
were  thus  more  flexibly  and  more  strongly  united;  since  the  canals 


crossing  each  suture  naturally  occupy  a  rhombic  area,  the  order  a 
called  Rhombifera.   At  first  the  grooves  were  three,  one  proceediiu 
from  each  end  of  the  mouth-slit,  and  the  third  in  a  direction  opposed 
to  the  anus;   with  reference  to  the  Pclmatozoan  structure,  the  anal 
side  may  be  termed  posterior,  and  this  groove  anterior.   Eventually 
each  lateral  groove  forked,  so  that  there  were  five  grooves.    These 
gradually  impressed  themselves  on  the  theca  and  influenced  the 
arrangement  of  the  internal  organs:   it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that 
nerves,  blood-vessels  and  branches  from  the  water-sac  stretched 
out  along  with  these  grooves,  each  system  starting  from  a  ring 
around  the  gullet.    At  last  a  quinqueradiate  symmetry  influenced 
the  plates  of  the  theca,  partly  through  the  development  of  a  plate 
at  the  end  of  each  groove  (terminal),  partly  through  plates  at  the 
aboral  pole  of  the  tneca  (basals  and  infrabasals)  arising  in  response 
to  mechanical  pressure,but  soon  intimately  connected  with  the  cords 
of  an  aboral  nervous  system.     Before  the  latter  plates  arose,  the 
stem  had  developed  by  the  elongation  and  constriction  of  the  fixed 
end  of  the  theca,  the  gradual  regutarization  of  the  plates  involved. 
and  their  coalescence  into  rings.  The  crinoid  type  was  differentiated 
by  the  extension  of  the  food-grooves  and  associated  organs  along 
radial  outgrowths  from  the  theca  itself.   These  constituted  the  anm 
(brachia),  and  five  definite  radial  plates  of  the  theca  were  specialized 
for  their  support.      These  radials  may   be  homologous   with  the 
terminals  already  mentioned,butthis  is  neither  necessary  nor  certain. 
In  this  development  of  brachial  extensions  of  the  theca  the  genital 
organs  were  involved,  and  their  ripe  products  formed  at  the  ends 
of   the  brachia  or  in  the 
branches  therefrom.     The 
remains    of    the    original 
genital   gland   within    the 
theca  became  the  "  axial 
organ  "  surrounded  by  the 
"  axial  sinus"  derived  from 
the  anterior  coelom,   and 
this   again    by    structures 
derived    from    the    right 
posterior    coelom,    which, 
as   explained   above,    had 
been     depressed     to     the 
aboral    pole.     These    last 
structures  formed  a  nerv- 
ous   sheath    around     the 
axial  sinus  with  its  blood- 
divided     into    five     lobes 
correlated    with    the    five  . 
basals     (the  "  chambered 
organ  ")  and  forming  the 
aboral   nerve-centre.     Be- 
fore   these    changes    were 
complete    the    Holothuri- 
oidea  must  have  diverged, 
by   the   assumption   of   a 
crawling  existence.     Thus 
in   them   the   mouth   and 
anus  reverted  to  opposite 
poles,  and  only  the  torsion 
of    the    gut    and    coelom, 

and  the  radial  extensions       —  r-,  .        -  ,.  , 

of  the  nervous  water  '^"''  '**■ — Chirocntius-aller,  one  of 
vascuUr  and  blood-vas-  t**^  ?*'<""^'f^f«',"*'°"''''8  ''"^  "^"c?! 
cular  systems,  testified  "^""^  f'"^  regu^  arrangement  of  the 
to  their  Pelmatozoan  thecal  plates,  and  the  concentration  01 
ancestry.  The  ciliated  ^''^  b"'^''''''^-  {Adapted  from  JackeL) 
grooves,  no  longer  needed  for  the  collection  of  food,  closed  over, 
and  are  still  traceable  as  ciliated  canals  overlying  the  radial  nerves. 
At  the  same  time  the  thecal  plates  degenerated  into  spicules.  The 
Edrioasteroidea  followed  a  different  line  from  that  of  the  cystids  above 
mentioned  and  their  descendants.  The  theca  became  sessile,  and  in 
its  later  developments  much  flattened  (fig.  ii).  Mouth,  water-pore 
and  anus  remained  as  in  Arislocyslis,  but  the  five  ciliated  grooits 
radiated  from  the  mouth  between  the  thecal  plates  rather  than 
over  them,  and  were,  as  usual,  protected  by  covering- plates-  The 
important  feature  was  the  extension  of  radial  canals  from  the 
water-sac  along  these  grooves,  with  branches  passii^  between  the 
flooring- plates  of  the  grooves  (fig.  12,  A).  The  resemblartte  of  the 
flooring-plates  to  the  ambulacral  ossicles  of  a  starfish  is  so  exact 
that  one  can  explain  it  only  by  supposing  similar  relations  of  the 
wa ter-canals  and  their  brancties  ^podia).  On  the  thinly  plated  under 
surface  of  well-preserved  specimens  of  Edrioasler  are  seen  five 
interradial  swellings  (fig.  il,  B).  These  are  likely  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  ripe  genital  glands,  which  may  have  extruded 
their  products  directly  through  the  membranous  integument  of  the 
under  side.  No  other  way  out  for  them  is  apparent,  and  it  is  deu 
that  Edrioasler  was  not  permanently  and  solidly  fixed  to  the  sea-flocr. 
Now  comes  a  great  change,  unfortunately  difficult  to  follow 
whether  in  the  fossils  or  in  the  modem  embryos.  We  suppose 
some  such  form  as  Edrioasler,  which  appears  to  have  lived  oral 
the  shore,  to  have  been  repeatedly  overturned  by  waves.  Those 
that  were  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  topsy-turvy 
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:,  by  taking  food  in  directly  throueli  the  mouth,  survived, 
'ia  gradually  sp^ialized  as  sucking  feet.  Such  a  form 
I  once  its  covering-platea  had  atrophied,  would  be  a 


Fia.  II. — Bdrioaster.  A,  upper  or  oral  surface  of  E.  Bigsbyi, 
with  the  covering-plates  on  the  anterior  and  left  posterior  food- 
grooves,  but  removed  from  the  others,  which  show  only  the  flooring- 
piatea,  between  which  are  pores;  B,  under  surface  of  E.  Buchianui, 
with  covering-plates  on  right  posterior  and  right  anterior  f  ood-srooves 
(left  hand  in  the  drawing).  The  *  denotes  the  poution  of  the  aoal 
mterradius. 

starfish  without  more  ado  <fig.  12,  B) ;  but  the  sea-urchins  present 
a  more  ditlicult  problem,  on  which  BotkriocidaTis  sheds  no  l^ht. 
An  Upper  Silurian  echinoid,  however,  Paiaeodisciu,  is  believed  by 
W.  J.  Sollas  and  W.  K.  Sj^ncer  to  have  had  in  its  ambulacra  an 
inner  as  well  as  an  outer  series  of  plates.  If  thb  be  correct,  the  only 
change  from  Bdrioailer,  as  regards  the  ambulacra,  was  that  in 
Palaeodiscus  the  covering-plates  could  no  longer  open,  but  closed 
permanently  over  the  whole  groove,  while  the  podia  issued  through 
slits  between  them.  In  more  typical  echinoids  the  coveriiuj-plates 
alone  remained  to  form  the  ordinary  ambulacra!  plates,  while  the 
flooring-plates  disappeared,  the  canals  and  other  organs  remaining 
as  before.  In  any  case  we  have  to  admit  a  closure  of  the  integument 
over  the  ciliated  groove  (fig.  12,  D,  e)  just  as  in  holothurians,  since 
this  is  necessitated  by  anatomical  evidence.  The  genital  organs 
in  both  Asteroidea  and  Echinoidea  would  retain  the  interradial 
position  they  first  assumed  in  Edrioaster;  and  in  Echinoidea  their 
primitive  temporary  openings  to  the  exterior  were  converted  into 
definite  pores,  correlated  with  five  interradially  placed  plates  at  the 
ab(»^  pole.    The  anus  also  naturally  moved  to  this  superior  and 


Fig.  12. — Diagrammatic  sections  across  the  ambulacra  of  A,  C, 
Pf[LHATQZOA,and  B,  D,  Eleuthekozoa,  placed  in  the  same  position 
for  comparison.    S,  Blood-spaces,  of  which  the  homology  is  still 


aboral  position.  In  the  Echinoidea  the  water-canals  and  associated 
structures,  ending  in  the  terminal  plates,  stretched  right  up  to  these 
genital  plates;  but  in  the  Asteroidea  they  never  reached  the  aboral 
surface,  so  that  the  terminals  have  always  been  separated  from  the 
aboral  pole  by  a  number  of  plates. 

Analysis  of  Echinoderm  Characters. — Regarding  the  EchJno- 
denns  as  a  whole  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  account,  we  may 


give  the  following  analytic  summaiy  of  the  characters  that 
distinguish  them  from  other  coelomate  animals: — 

Thejf  live  in  salt  or  brackish  water;  a  primitive  bilateral  sym- 
metry is  still  manifest  in  the  right  and  left  divisions  of  the  coelom; 
the  middle  coelomic  cavities  are  primitively  transformed  into  two 
hydrocoels  communicating  with  the  exterior  indirectly  through  a 
duct  or  ducts  of  the  antenor  coelom ;  stereom,  compost  of  crystal- 
line carbonate  of  lime,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  deposited  bv  special 
amoebocytes  in  the  meshes  of  a  mesodermal  stroma,  chiefly  m  the 
integument;  reproductive  cells  are  derived  from  the  endothelium, 
apparently  of  the  anterior  coelom;  total  segmentation  of  the  ovum 
produces  a  coeloblastula  and  gastrula  by  invagination;  mesenchyme 
IS  formed  in  the  segmentation  cavity  by  migration  of  cells,  chiefly 
from  the  hypoblast.  Known  Echinoderm s  show  the  following 
features,  imagined  to  be  due  to  an  ancestral  pelmatozoic  stage: — 
Increase  in  the  coelomic  cavities  of  the  left  side,  and  atrophy  of 
those  on  the  right;  the  dextral  coil  of  the  gut,  recognizable  in  all 
classes,  though  often  obscured;  an  incomplete  secondary  bilateral- 
ism about  the  plane  including  the  main  axis  and  the  water-pore 
or  its  successor,  the  madreponte,  often  obscured  bv  one  or  other  of 
various  tertiary  bilateralisms;  the  change  of  the  hydrocoel  into  a 
circumoral,  arcuate  or  ring  canal;  development  through  a  free- 
swimming,  bilaterally  symmetrical,  ciliated  larva,  of  which  tn 
many  cases  only  a  portion  is  transformed  into  the  adult  Echinoderm 
(where  care  of  the  brood  has  secondarily  arisen,  this  larva  is  not 
developed).  All  living,  and  most  extinct,  E^hinoderma  show  the 
following  features,  almost  certainly  due  to  an  ancestral  pelmatozoic 
stage;— An  incomplete  radial  symmetry,  of  which  five  is  usually  the 
dominant  number,  is  superimposed  on  the  secondary  bilateralism, 
owing  to  the  outgrowth  from  the  mouth  region  of  one  unpaired  and 
two  paired  ciliated  grooves;  these  have  a  floor  of  nervous  epithelium, 
and  are  accompaniM  by  subjacent  radial  canals  from  the  water-ring, 
giving  off  lateral  podia  and  thus  forming  ambulacra,  and  by  a 
perihaema!  system  of  canals  apparently  growing  out  from  coelomic 
cavities.  All  living  E^hinoderms  have  a  lacunar,  haemal  system 
of  diverse  orifpn;  this,  the  ambulacra!  system,  and  the  coelomic 
cavities,  contain  a  fluid  holding  albumen  in  solution  and  carrying 
numerous  amoebocytes,  which  are  developed  in  special  lymph-glands 
and  arc  capable  of  wandering  through  all  tissues.  The  Echincxlerms 
may  be  divided  into  seven  classes,  whose  probable  relations  are 
thus  indicated : — 


Cyst  idea — 


— Edrioasteroidea 


Holothurioidea 


Stelliformia 


Eleuthekozoa 


Brief  systematic  accounts  of  these  classes  follow: — 
Grade  A.   PELMATOZOA.— Echinoderma  with  the  viscera  en- 
closed  in  a  calcified  and  plated  theca,  of  which  the  oral  surface  is 
uppermost,  and  which  is  usually  attached,  either  temporarily  or 

Eermanently.  by  the  aboral  surface.  Food  brought  to  the  mouth 
y  a  subvective  system  of  ciliated  grooves,  radiating  from  the  mouth 
either  between  the  plates  of  the  theca  (endothecal),  or  over  the  theca 
(epithecal),  or  along  processes  from  the  theca  (exothecal:  arms, 
pinnules,  &c.),  or,  in  part,  and  as  a  secondary  development,  below 
the  theca  (hypothecal).  Anus  usually  in  the  upper  or  oral  half  of 
the  theca,  and  never  aboral.  An  aborally-placed  motor  nerve-centre 
gives  ofi  branches  to  the  stroma  connecting  the  various  plates  of  the 
theca  and  of  its  brachial,  anal  and  columnar  extensions,  and  thus 
co-ordinates  the  movements  of  the  whole  skeleton.  The  circum- 
oesophageal  water-ring  communicates  indirectly  with  the  exterior; 
the  podia,  when  present,  are  respiratory,  not  locomotor,  in  function. 
Class    I.    C  VST  IDEA  .—Pel  matozoa    in    which    radial    polymeric 

Smmetry  of  the  theca  is  developed  either  not  at  all  or  not  in  com- 
;te  correlation  with  the  radial  symmetry  of  the  ambulacra  (such 
as  obtains  in  Blastoidea  and  Cnnoidea) ;  in  which  extensions  of 
the  food-grooves  are  exothecal  or  epithecal  or  both  combined,  but 
neither  endothecal  nor  pierced  by  podia  (as  in  some  Edrioasteroidea).. 
All  Palaeozoic, 

This  class  shows  much  f^reater  diversity  of  organization  than  any 
other,  and  the  classifications  proposed  by  recent  writers,  such  as 
E.  Haeckel,  O.  laekel  and  F.  A.  Bather,  start  from  such  different 
points  of  view  that  no  discussion  of  them  can  be  attempted  here. 
Following  the  narrative  given  above,  we  recognize  a  primitive 
group — Amphoridea — represented  by  Arislocyslis  (fig.  8).  From 
this  are  derived  the  orders  Diploporita  (fig.  9)  and  Rhombifera  (fig. 
10)  and  the  class  Edrioasteroidea,  all  which  have  already  been 
described  as  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  phylum.  But  there  were 
also  side-branches  leading  nowhere,  and  therefore  placed  in  separate 
orders— Aporita  and  Carpoidea. 

Order  i.  Amphorydea. — Radial  symmetry  has  affected  neither 
food-grooves  nor  thecal  plates;  nor,  probably,  nerves,  ambulacral 
vessels,  nor  gonads.  Canals  or  folds  when  present  in  the  stereom 
are  irregular.    Families :  Aristocystidae  (fig.  8) ;  Eocystidae. 
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Order  2.  Carpoidea. — Theca  compressed  in  the  oro-anal  plane 
and  a  bilateral  symmetry  thus  induced,  affecting  the  food-grooves 
and,  usually,  the  thecal  plates  and  stem.  Food-grooves  in  part 
epithecal  and  may  be  continued  on  one  or  two  exothecal  processes. 
No  pores  or  folds  in  the  stereom.  Families:  Anomalocystidae, 
Dendrocystidae.  These  correspond  to  Jaekel's  Carpoidea  Hetero- 
stelea;  he  also  includes,  as  Eustelea,  our  Comarocystidae  and 
Malocystidae. 

Order  3.  Rhombifera, — Radial  symmetry  affects  the  food-grooves 
and,  in  the  more  advanced  families,  the  thecal  plates;  probably 
also  the  nerves  and  ambulacral  vessels,  but  not  the  gonads.  The 
food-grooves  are  exothecal,  i.e.  are  stretched  out  from  the  theca  on 
jointed  skeletal  processes  (brachioles).  These  either  are  close  to  the 
mouth  or  are  removed  from  it  upon  a  series  of  ambulacral  or  sub- 
ambulacral  plates  not  derived  immediately  from  thecal  plates,  or  are 
separated  from  the  oral  centre  by  hypothecal  passages  passing 
beneath  tegminal  plates.  The  stereom  and  stroma  become  arranged 
in  folds  and  strands  at  right  angles  to  the  sutures  of  the  thecal 
plates ;  in  higher  forms  the  stereom-folds  are  in  part  specialized  as 
pectini-rhombs.  Families:  Echinosphaeridae ;  Comarocystidae; 
Macrocystellidae ;  Tiaracrinidae ;  Malocystidae;  Glyptocystidae, 
with  sub-famm.  Echinoencrininae,  Callocystinae,  Glyptocystinae,  of 
which  examples  are  Cheirocrinus  (fig.  10)  and  Cystoblastus  from 
which  Jaekef  deduces  the  blastoids;  Car>'ocrinidae. 

Order  4.  Aporita. — Pentamerous  symmetry  affects  the  food- 
grooves  and  thecal  plates;  probably  also  the  nerves  and  ambulacral 
vessels,  but  not  the  gonads.  Food-grooves  exothecal  and  circumoral. 
The  stereom  shows  no  trace  of  canals,  folds,  rhombs  or  diplopores. 
Family :   Cryptocrinidae. 

Order  5.  Diploporita. — Radial  symmetry  affects  the  food-grooves, 
and  by  degrees  the  thecal  plates  connected  therewith,  but  not  the 
interradial  thecal  plates;  probably  also  the  nerves  and  ambulacral 
vessels,  but  not  tne  gonads.  The  food-grooves  are  epithecal,  i.e, 
are  extended  over  the  thecal  plates  themselves  without  intermediate 
flooring ;  they  are  also  prolonged  on  exothecal  brachioles,  which  line 
the  epithecal  grooves.  The  stereom  of  the  thecal  plates  may  be 
thrown  into  folds,  but  the  mesostroma  does  not  so  much  tend  to  lie 
in  strands  traversing  the  sutures,  nor  are  pectini-rhombs  or  pore- 
rhombs  developed;  diplopores  are  always  present  in  the  meso- 
stereom,  but  often  restricted  to  definite  tracts  or  plates,  especially 
in  higher  forms.  Families:  Sphaeronidae ;  Glyptosphaeridae,  e.g» 
Fungocystis  (fi^.  9) ;  Protocrinidae ;  Mesocystidae ;  Gomphocystidae. 

The  rrotocrinidae  lead  up  to  Proterohlastus,  in  which  the  theca  is 
ovoid,  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  stem,  the  plates  differentiated 
into  (a)  smooth,  irregular,  depressed  interambulacrals,  (6)  trans- 
versely elongate  brachioliferous  adambulacrals,  to  which  the  diplo- 
pores, which  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  main  food-groove,  are  confined. 
This  leads  almost  without  a  break  to  the  Protoblastoidea. 

Class  II.  Blastoidea. — Pelmatozoa  in  which  five  (by  atrophy 
four)  epithecal  ciliated  grooves,  lying  on  a  lancet-shaped  plate 
(?  always),  radiate  from  a  central  peristome  between  five  interradial 
deltoid  plates,  and  are  edged  by  alternating  side-plates  bearing 
brachioles,  to  which  side-branches  pass  from  the  grooves.  Grooves 
and  peristome  protected  by  small  plates,  which  can  open  over  the 
grooves.  The  generative  organs  and  coelom  probably  did  not  send 
extensions  along  the  rays  into  the  brachioles;  but  apparently  nerves 
from  the  aboral  centre,  after  passing  through  the  thecal  plates,  met 
in  a  circumoral  ring,  from  which  branches  passed  into  the  plate 
under  each  main  food-groove,  and  thence  supplied  the  brachioles. 
The  thecal  plates,  however  irregular  in  some  species,  always  show 
defined  basals  and  a  distinct  plate  ("  radial  ")  at  the  end  of  each 
ambulacrum ;  they  are  in  all  cases  so  far  affected  by  pentamerous 
symmetry  that  their  sutures  never  cross  the  ambulacra.  All 
Palaeozoic. 

Division  A.  Protoblastoidea, — Blastoidea  without  inter- 
ambulacral  groups  of  hydrospire-folds  hanging  into  the  thecal 
cavity.  Families:  Asteroblastidae,  Blastoidocrinidae.  The  former 
might  be  placed  with  Diploporita,  were  it  not  for  a  greater  intimacy 
of  correlation  between  amoulacral  and  thecal  structures  than  is 
found  in  Cystidea  as  here  defined.  They  form  a  link  between  the 
Protocrinidae  and — 

Division  B.     Eublastoidea. — Blastoidea   in  which  the  thecal 
plates  have  assumed  a  definite  number  and  position  in  3  circlets, 
as  follows:    3  basals,  2  large  and  i  small;    5  radials,  often  fork- 
shaped,  forming  a  closed  circlet;    5  deltoids,  inter- 
^1^^       radial  in  position,  supported  on  the  shoulders  or 

^^H^     processes  of  the  radials,  and  often  surrounding  the 

flHHB      peristome  with  their  oral  ends.     The  stereom  of  the 

C^hP*     radials  and  deltoids  on  each  side  of  the  ambulacra  is 
"  thrown  into  folds,  running  across  the  radio-deltoid 

Fig.  13. — A  suture,  and  hanging  down  into  the  thecal  cavity  as 
Eublastoid,  respiratory  oreans  (hydrospires) . 
Pentremites,      ,   These  are  the  forms  to  which  the  name  Blastoidea 

is  usually  restricted.  They  have  been  divided  into 
Regulares  and  Irregulares,  but  it  seems  possible  to  group  them 
according  to  three  series  or  lines  of  descent,  thus: — 

Series  a.  Codonoblastida, — Families:  Codasteridae,Pentremitidae 

(fig.  13). 
Series  b,  Troostoblastida, — Families:   Troostocrinidae,  Eleuthero- 

crinidae. 


Series  c.  Granatoblastida. — Families:  Nucleocrinidae,  Orbitre- 
mitidae,  Pentephyllidae,  Zygocrinidae. 

Class  III.  Crinoidea. — Pelmatozoa  in  which  epithecal  extensions 
of  the  food-grooves,  ambulacrals,  superficial  oral  nervous  system, 
blood-vascular  and  water-vascular  systems,  coelom  and  genital 
system  are  continued  exothecally  upon  jointed  outgrowths  of  the 
abactinal  thecal  plates  (brachia),  carrying  with  them  extensions  of 
the  abactinal  nerve-system.  The  number  of  these  processes  is 
primitively  and  normally  five,  but  may  become  less  by  atrophy. 
The  brachia  rise  from  a  corresponding  number  of  thecal  plates, 
"  radials  (RR)."  Below  these  is  always  a  circlet,  or  traces  of  a  circlet, 
of  plates  alternating  with  the  radials,  i.e.  interradial,  and  called 
"  basals  (BB).*'  Through  all  modifications,  which  are  numerous 
and  vastly  divergent,  these  elements  persist.  A  circlet  of  radially 
situate  intrabasals  (IBB)  may  also  be  present.  Below  BB  or  IBB 
there  follows  a  stem,  which,  however,  may  be  atrophied  or  totally 
lost  (see  fig.  i). 

The  classification  here  adopted  is  that  of  F.  A.  Bather  (1899), 
which  departs  from  that  of  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  mainly  in  the 
separation  of  forms  with  infrabasals  or  traces  thereof  from  those  in 
which  basals  only  are  present.  These  two  series  also  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  relations  of  the  abactinal  nerve-system.  O,  Jaekel 
(1894)  has  divided  the  crinoids  into  the  orders  Cladocrinoidea  and 
Pentacrinoidea,  the  former  being  the  Camera ta  of  Wachsmuth  and 
Springer  (Monocyclica  Camerata,  Adunata  and  Dicyclica  Camerata 
of  the  present  classification),  and  the  latter  comprising  all  the  rest, 
in  which  the  arms  are  either  free  or  only  loosely  incorporated  in  the 
dorsal  cup.  In  minor  points  there  is  fair  agreement  between  the 
American,  German  and  British  authors.  The  families  are  extinct, 
except  when  the  contrary'  is  stated. 

Sub-class  I.  Monocyclica.— Crinoidea.  in  which  the  base  consists 
of  BB  only,  the  aboral  prolongations  of  the  chambered"  organ  being 
interradial;  new  columnals  are  introduced  at  the  extreme  proximal 
end  of  the  stem. 

Order  i.  Monocyclica  Inadunata, — Monocyclica  in  which  the 
dorsal  cup  is  confined  to  the  patina  and  occasional  intercalated  anals; 
such  ambulacrals  or  interambulacrals  as  enter  the  tegmen  remain 
supra-tegminal  and  not  rigidly  united.  Families:  Iiybocrinidae, 
Stephanocrinidae,  Heterocrinidae,  Calceocrinidae,  Fisocrinidae, 
Zophocrinidae,  Haplocrinidae,  Allagecrinidae,  Symbathocrinidae, 
Belemnocrinidae,Phcatocrini^ae,Hyocrinidae  (recent)  ,Saccocomidae. 
Order  2.  Adunata. — Monocyclica  with  dorsal  cup  primitively 
confined  to  the  patina  and  an  occasional  single  anal ;  tegmen  solid; 
portions  of  the  proximal  brachials  and  their  ambulacrals  tend  to  be 
rigidly  incorporated  in  the  theca.  Arms  fork  once  to  thrice,  and  bear 
pinnules  on  each  or  on  every  other  brachial.  BB  fused  to  3,  2  or  i. 
(Eiicladocrinus  and  Acrocnnidae  offer  peculiar  exceptions  to  this 
diagnosis.)   Families:  Platycrinidae,  Hexacrinidae,  Acrocnnidae. 

Order  3.  Monocyclica  Camerata. — Monocyclica  in  which  the  first, 
and  often  the  succeeding,  orders  of  brachials  are  incorporated  by 
interbrachials  in  the  dorsal  cup,  while  the  corresponding  ambulacrals 
are  either  incorporated  in,  or  pressed  below,  the  tegmen  by  inter- 
ambulacrals ;  all  thecal  plates  united  by  suture,  somewhat  loose  in 
the  earliest  forms,  but  speedily  becoming  close,  and  producing  a  rigid 
theca ;  mouth  and  tegnunal  food-grooves  closed ;  arms  pinnulate. 
Sub-order  i.  Melocrinoidea. — RR  in  contact  all  round ;  first  brachial 
usually  quadrangular.  Families:  C^ptocrinidae,  Melocrinidae, 
Patelliocrinidae,    Clonocrinidae,    Eucalyptocrinidae,    Dolato- 
crinidae.  ^ 
Sub-order  ii.  Batocrinoidea. — RR  separated  by  a  heptagonal  anal; 
first  brachial  usually  quadrangular.    Families:   Tanaocrinidae, 
Xenocrinidae,  Carpocrinidae,  Barrandeocrinidae,  Coelocrinidae, 
Batocrinidae,  Periechocrinidae. 
Sub-order  iii.  Actinocrinoidea. — RR  separated  b^  a  hexagonal 
anal;     first  brachial  usually  hexagonal.     Families:     Actino- 
crinidae,  Amphoracrinidae. 
Sub-class  II.  Dicyclica. — Crinoidea  in  which  the  base  consists  of 
BB  and  IBB,  the  latter  being  liable  to  atrophy  or  fusion  with  the 
proximale,  but  the  aboral  prolongations  of  the  chambered  oiigan 
are*always  radial;  new  columnals  may  or  may  not  be  introducea  at 
the  proximal  end  of  the  stem. 

Order  i.  Dicyclica  Inadunata* — Dicyclica  in  which  the  dorsal  cup 
primitively  is  confined  to  the  patina  and  occasional  intercalated 
anals,  ana  no  other  plates  ever  occur  between  RR  (Grade:  Dis^ 
tincta) ;  Br  may  be  incorporated  in  the  cup,  with  or  without  iBr, 
but  never  rigidly,  and  their  corresponding  ambulacrals  remain 
supra-tegminal  (Grade :  Articulata) ;  new  columnals  are  introduced 
at  the  extreme  proximal  end  of  the  stem. 

Sub-order  1.  Cyathocrinoidea. — ^Tegmen  stout  with  conspicuous 
orals.  Families:  Carabocrinidae,  Palaeocrinidae,  £uspin>- 
crinidae,  Sphaerocrinidae,  Cyathocrinidae,  Petalocrinidae, 
Crotalocrinidae,  Codiacrinidae,  Cupressocrinidae,  Gastero- 
comidae. 
Sub-order  ii.  Dendrocrinoidea. — ^Tegmen  thin,  flexible,  with  in- 
conspicuous orals.  Faniilies :  Dendrocrinidae,  Botryocrinidac, 
Lophocrinidae,  Scaphiocrinidae,  Scytalecrinidae,  Graphio- 
crinidae,  Cromyocrinidae,  Encrinidae  (preceding  families  are 
Distincta;  the  rest  Articulata),  Pentacrinidae,  including  the 
recent  Isocrinus  (fig.  14),  Uintacrinidae,  Marsupitidae,  Bathy- 
crinidae  (recent). 
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Order  3.  Flex^nHa. — EKcyclica  in  which  proximal  brachials  are 
incorporated  in  the  dorsal  cup,  either  by  their  own  sides,  or  by 
interbrachials,  or  by  a  finely  plated  skin,  but  never  rigidly ;  plates 
may  occur  between  RR.  Tegmen  Sexible,  with  distinct  ambulacrais 
and  numerous  small  interambulacrals;  mouth  and  (ood-grooves 
remain  supra-tegminal  and  open.  Top  columnal  a  persistent 
proximale,  often  fuMng  with  IBB,  which  are  frequently  atrophied 
in  the  adult. 

All  the  Palaeozoic  representatives  have  non-pinnulate  arms, 
while  the  Mesozoic  and  later  forms  have  them  pinnulate.  There  are 
other  points  of  difference,  so  that  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  latter 
really  descended  from  the  former.  But  assuming  such  a  relationship 
we  arrange  them  in  two  grades. 

Grade  a.  Impinnata. — Families;  Ichthyocrinidae,  Sa^nocrinidae, 

and  Taiiocrinidae,  perhaps  capable  of  further  division. 
Graded.  J'i'nnato.— Families;  Apiocrinidae with  the  recent  Coiamo- 
crinui,  Bourgneticrinidae  with  recent  Jthisocriniis,  Antedonidae, 
Atelecrinidae,  Actinometridae,  Thaumatocrinidae   (these  four 
recent  families  include  free-moving  forms  with  atrophied  stem, 

Bobably  derived  from  different  ancestors),  Eugeniacrinidae, 
olopodidae  (recent),  Eudesicrinidae. 
Order  3.  DieycUca  Camerata. — Dicyclica  in  which  the  first,  and 
usually  the  second,  orders  of  brachials  are  incorporated  in  the  dorsal 
cup  by  interbrachials,  at 
first   loosely,   but   after- 
wards   by    close   suture. 
IBB   always   the   primi- 
tive 5.     An  anal  plate 
always     rests     on     the 
I    posterior  basal;     mouth 
'  and       tegminal       food- 
grooves    closed ;        arms 
pinnulate.         Families   : 
Reteocrinidae,     Dimero- 
crinidae,    Lamptero- 
crinidae,   Rhodocrinidae, 
Cleiocrinidae. 

Class  IV.  Edrioas- 
TEROiDEA . — Pclmatozoa 
in  which  the  theca  is 
composed  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  irregular 
plates,  some  of  which  are 
variously  differentiated 
in  different  genera;  with 
no  subvective  skeletal 
appendages,  but  with 
central  mouth,  from 
which  there  radiate 
through  the  theca  five 
unbtanched  ambulacra, 
composed  of  a  double 
series  of  alternating 
plates  (covering-plates), 
sometimes  supported  by 
an  outer  series  of  larger 
alternating  plates  (side- 
plates  or  Hooring-plates). 
In  some  forms  at  least, 
pores  between  (not 
through)  the  ambulacral 
elements,  or  between 
them  and  the  thecal 
plates,  seem  to  have 
F1G.14.— AlivingPentacrimd,/iMrf«fM  permitted  the  passage 
asUria;  the  first  specimen  found,  after  ™  extensions  from  the 
Gnettard's  figure  published  in  1761,  perradial     water-vessels. 

"*        '^  Anus  m  posterior  inter- 

radiuE,  on  oral  surface,  closed  by  valvular  pyramid.  Hydropore 
(usually,  if  not  always,  present)  between  mouth  and  anus.  Families: 
Agelacrinidae,  Cyathocystidae,  Edrioasteridae,  Steganoblastidae, 
All  Palaeoioic.  The  structure  and  importance  of  Edrioasler  have 
been  discussed  above  (figs.  11.  12). 

Grade  B.  ELEUT  HEROZOA.— Echinoderma  in  which  the  theca, 
which  may  be  but  slightly  or  not  at  all  calcified,  is  not  attached  by 
any  portion  of  its  surface,  but  is  usually  placed  with  the  oral  surface 
downwards  or  in  the  direction  of  forward  locomotion.  Food  is  not 
conveyed  by  a  subvective  system  of  ciliated  grooves,  but  is  taken  in 
directly  by  the  mouth.  The  anus  when  present  is  typically  aboral, 
and  approaches  the  mouth  only  in  a  few  specialized  forms.  The 
aboral  nervous  system,  if  indeea  it  be  present  at  all,  is  very  slightly 
developed.  The  circumoesophageal  water-ring  may  lose  its  con- 
nexion with  the  exterior  medium;  the  podia  Absent  only  in  some 
exceptional  forms)  may  be  locomotor,  respiratory  or  sensory  in 
function,  but  usually  are  locomotor  tube-feet. 

The  classes  of  the  Eleutherozoa  probably  arose  independently 

from  different  branches  of  the  Pelmatozoan  stem.     The  precise 

relation  is  not  clear,  but  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  placed  is 

believed  to  be  from  the  more  primitive  to  the  more  specialized. 

Class  1.  HoLOTHURioiDEA. — Eleutheroioa  normally  elongatealong 


the  oro-anal  axis,  which  axis  and  the  dorsal  hydropore  lie  in  the 
sagittal  plane  of  a  secondary  bilateral  symmetry.  The  calcareous 
skeleton,  which  may  be  entirely  absent,  is  usually  in  the  form  of 
minute  spicules,  sometimes  of  small  irregular  plates  with  no  trace 
of  a  calycinal  or  apical  system;  to  these  is  added  a  ring  of  pieces 
radiately  arranged  round  the  oesophagus.  Ambulacral  appendages 
take  the  form  of:  (i)  circumoral  tentacles,  (3)  sucking-feet,  (3) 
papillae;  of  these  (i)  alone  is  always  present.  The  gonads  are  not 
radiately  disposed. 

The  com[>arative  anatomy  of  living  forms,  combined  with  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis  sketched  above,  suggests  that  the  early 
holothurians  possessed  the  following  characters:  subvective  grooves 
entirely  closed;  5  radial  canals,  proceeding  from  the  water-ring, 
gave  off  branches  furnished  with  ampullae  to  the  podia  on  each  side 
of  them,  the  10  anterior  podia  being  changed  into  cylindrical  ten- 
tacles; the  transverse  muscles  of  the  body-wall  formed  a  circular 
layer,  probably  interrupted  at  the  radii  (though  Ludwig  believes  the 
contrary);  longitudinal  .muscles  as  paired  radial  bands,  without 
those  special  retractors  for  withdrawing  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
which  occur  in  many  recent  forms;  a  hydropore  connected  with  the 
water-rii^  by  a  canal  in  the  dorsal  mesentery;  a  gonopore  behind 
the  hydropore  connected  by  a  single  duct  with  a  bunch  of  genital 
ffouches  on  each  side  of  the  mesentery;  gut  dextrally  coiled,  with  a 
simple  blood- vascular  system,  and  with  an  enlargement  at  the  anus 
for  respiration,  this  eventually  producing  branched  caeca  called 
"  respiratory  trees  ";  skeleton  reduced  to  a  ring  of  5  radial  and 
S  intciradial  plates  round  the  gullet,  and  small  [Jlates,  with  a  hex- 
agonally  meshed  network,  dispersed  through  the  integument.  Such 
a  form  ^ve  rise  to  descendants  differing  inter  se  as  regards  the 
suppression  of  the  radial  canals  and  of  the  podia,  the  form  of  the 
tentacles,  and  the  development  of  respiratory  trees.  These  ana- 
tomical facts  are  represented  in  the  following  classification  by 
H.  Ludwig: — 

Order  1.  Actinopeda. — Radial  canals  supplying  tentacles  and 
podia. 

A.  With  respiratory  trees. 

c„\  wr..\.  „^\^  fFam.  i,  Holothuriidae. 

(o)  With  podia  .       .  J  p^^  ^_  Cucumariidae. 

Si)  Without  podia      .   Ipam.  5,  Molpadiidae. 
out  respiratory  trees. 
(a)  With  podia  .  Fam.  2,  Elpidiidae. 

(6)  Without  podia     .     Fam.  3.  Pelagothuriidae. 
Order  a.  FaracUnopoda. — Neither     radial     canals     nor     podia. 
Tentacles  supplied  from  circular  canal.   Fam.  Synaptidae. 

It  is  admitted,  however,  that  this  scheme  does  not  represent  the 
probable  descent  or  relationship  of  the  families.    Consideration  of 
the   views  of   Ludwig   himself,   of   H. 
Ostergren,  and  especially  of  R.  Perrier, 
suggests  the  following  as  a  more  natural 
if  leas  obvious  arrangement. 

Order  I.  Aspidochirola, — Tentacles 
more  or  less  peltate;  calcareous  ring 
when  present  simple  and  radially  sym- 
metrical; no  retractors;  stone-canal 
often  opens  to  exterior;  genital  tubes 
sometimes  restricted  to  left  side  in  con- 
sequence of  alteredposition  of  gut  (Fig. 
15O  Families:  Elpidiidae  (deep-sea 
forms,  with  sub-famm.  Synallactinae, 
Deimatinae,  Elpidiinae,  Psychro- 
njtinae),  Holothuriidae  (shallow  water), 
Pelagothuriidae  (pelagic). 

Order   2.    Dendrochirota. — Tentacles 
simple    or    branched,    never    peltate; 
calcareous  ring  well  developed,  often 
bilaterally      symmetrical;      retractor 
muscles  usually  present;     stone-canal 
opens  internally;  genital  tubes  in  ri^t 
and  left  tufts. 
Sub-order  i.  Apoda. — No  tube-feet  or 
papillae,  but  tentacular  ampullae 
more   or  less  developed.     Mostly 
burrowers.    Families;   Synaptidae 
(sub-famm.     Synaptinae,      Chtro- 
dotinae,  Myriotrochinae),  Molpa- 
diidae. pjq      |c An     Aspido- 

Sub-order  ii.  £«Poda.— Tube-feet  ^hirote  Hoiothurian  of  the 
pr^ent,  but  tentacuUr  ampulUe  family  HofatturiKio*,  show- 
rudimentary  or  absent.  Families:  ing  it^  „,outh  surrounded 
Cucumanidae  (climbers  and  by  tentacles,  the  anus  at 
crawlers),  Rhopalodimdae  (bur-  the  other  end  of  the  body, 
rowers).  and  three  of  the   rows  of 

Class  II.  Stellifobuia    (  =  Ast£R-   n^ja. 
oiDEA  sensu  faJo].— Eleutherozoa  with 

a  depressed  stellate  body  composed  of  a  central  disk,  whence 
radiate  five  or  more  rays;  this  radiate  symmetry  aliFects  all  the 
systems  of  organs,  including  the  genital.  The  radial  water-vessels 
lie  in  grooves  on  the  ventral  side  of  flooring-plates  (usually  called 
"ambulacrais");  they  and  their  podia  are  limited  to  the  oral 
surface  of  the  body  and  their  extremities  are  separated  from  the 
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apical  plates  by  a  stretch  of  dorsal  integument  containing  skeletal 
efements:  the  opening  of  the  water- vascular  system  (madreporite) 
is  not  connected  with  a  definite  apical  plate  or  system  of  plates. 

The  starfish,  brittle-stars  and  their  alliea  (see  Starfish)  have  for 
the  last  fifty  years  usually  been  divided  into  two  classes — Asteroidea 
and  Ophiuroidea,  each  equivalent  to  the  Kolothurioidea  or  Echinoi- 
dea.  Recently,  however,  some  authors,  e.g.  Gregory,  have  attempted 
to  show  that  these  classes  cannot  be  distinguished.  It  is  true  that 
some  specialized  forms,  such  as  the  BHstngidae  among  starfish, 
AstrophiiaaAnA  Opkioleresis  among  ophiurans,  contravene  the  usual 
diagnoses;  but  this  neither  obscures  their  systematic  powtion,  nor 
does  it  alter  the  fact  that  since  early  Palaeozoic  times  these  two 
great  groups  of  stellate  echinoderms  have  evolved  along  separate 
lines.  If  then  we  place  these  groups  in  a  single  class,  it  is  not  on 
account  of  a  few  anomalous  genera,  but  because  the  characters  set 
forth  above  sharply  distinguish  them  from  all  other  echinoderms, 
and  because  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  ophiurans  did 
not  arise  independently  but  have  descended  from  primitive  starfish. 
For  that  class  Bell's  name  Stelliformia  is  selected  since  it  avoids 
both  confusion  and  barbarism. 

Subclass  I.  Asterida. — Stelliformia  in  which  the  ambulacral 
noove  always  remains  open  and  the  podia  serve  as  tube-feet  (fig.  13, 
B) ;  the  rays  as  a  rule  pass  gradually  into  the  disk,  and  contain  both 
genital  glands  and  caecal  extensions  of  the  digestive  system;  an 
anus  usually  present;  respiration  is  by  tubular  eWensions  from 
the  bod;^-cavity  (i^pulae) ;  skeletal  appendages,  in  addition  to 
small  spines,  are  either  small  grasping  organs  (pedicel lariae),  or 
clumped  spines  (paxillae).  or  branched  spines  bearing  a  membrane- 
No  existing  classification  of  the  Aeterida  is  satisfactory  even  for 
the  recent  forms,  still  less  when  the  older  fossils  are  considered. 
A  separation  of  the  latter  as  Palasterida,  because  of  their  alternating 
ambulacrals,  from  the  recent  Euasterida  with  opposite  ambulacraU, 
is  now  discarded  and  an  attempt  made  to  arrange  the  Palasterida 
in  divisions  originally  established  for  Euasterida.  Those  divisions 
fall  under  three  schemes.  C.  Viguier  has  divided  the  starfish  into : 
Astiries  ambuiacraires,  with  plates  of  ambulacral  origin  prominent 
in  the  mouth-skeleton,  pedicellariae  stalked,  and  straight  or  crossed, 
podial  pores  usualEi^  quadriserial;  AsUries  adambtdacraires,  with 
adambulacrals  prominent  in  the  mouth- skeleton,  pedicellariae  sessile, 
and  forcipiform  or  valvular,  podial  pores  usually  biserial.  Perrier, 
at  first  laying  greater  stress  on  the  nature  of  the  pedicellariae  and 
afterwards  on  the  form  of  the  mouth-skeleton,  has  gradually  perfected 
a  scheme  of  five  orders:  (i)  Forcipula4a,  with  pedicellariae  stalked, 
and  straight  or  crossed ;  (2)  Spinmosa,  with  pedicellariae  sessile  and 
forcipiform;  (3)  Kefoto,  with  membraniferous  spines;  U)  PaxiUosa., 
pedicellariae  represented  by  an  ossicle  of  the  test  ana  the  spines 
covering  it,  the  whole  formmg  a  paxilla;  (5)  Valvala  or  Granulosa, 
with  pedicellariae  sessile  and  valvular  or  salt-cellar  shaped.  A 
more  widely_  accepted  scheme  ia  that  of  W,  P.  Sladcn,  who  divided 
the  Euasterida  into  two  orders:  (t)  Phanerotonia,  with  marginals 
large  and  highly  developed,  the  supero- marginals  and  infero- 
marginals  contiguous,  with  papulae  confined  to  the  dorsal  surface, 
with  ambulacrals  well  spaced  and  usually  broad,  adambulacrals 
prominent  in  the  mouth-skeleton,  with  pedicellariae  sessile;  (2) 
Cryptozonia,  with  marginals  inconspicuous  and  somewhat  atrophied 
in  the  adult,  the  supero-marginals  separated  from  the  infcro- 
marvinals  by  intercalated  plates,  with  papulae  distributed  over  the 
whole  body,  with  ambulacrals  crowded  and  narrow,  either  ambu- 
lacrals or  adambulacrals  prominent  in  the  mouth-skeleton,  with 
pedicellariae  stalked  or  sessile. 

We  give  here  a  list  of  the  families  separated  into  Sladen's 
orders  and  grouped  under  Perrier's  divisions,  extinct  families  being 
marked  t. 

I.  Phanerotonia. —  Unclassed  Famm.,  t  Palaeasteridae,  t  Pal- 
asterinidae,  t  Taeniasteridae,  f  Aspidosomatidae.  PaxtUosa, 
Luidiidae,  Astropectinidae 
(fig.  16),  Arehastendae  restr. 
Verrill,  Porcellanasteridae, 
Chaetasteridae.  Valvaia, 

Benthopectinidae,  Goniopec- 
tinidae,  Plutoriasteridae, 

Odontasteridae,  Pentagon- 
asteridae,  Antheneidae,  Pen- 
tacerotidae,  Gymnasteriidae. 
Spintdosa,  Poraniidae,  Aster- 

2.  CrypUtonia.  ~  Vn- 

■       Vrn      If.  —'S.M-lint,  nrrnss  thp   arm       clossed        Famm.,       f    StUrtZ- 

^k^^^a^hl'^e-rTa'^AVrd,   -H^    V'^fla^t! 

.\»nSa^n^rperiorUteral    i^^^^  ^'^T^i 

«.  DorsalpWeswithpaxillae.  Certain    ^^.'^^'^^H^"    teulL^i' 

i^rer'a^rl^^n-^t'st  ""'''    ^t^^^^^     m^^'- 
also  exist,  are  not  shown.  .^^^         Fordpulata,      Stich- 

asteridae,  Zoroasteridae  (fig.  3,  D),  Heliasteridae,  Pedicellaeteridae, 

Asterildae,  Brisingidae. 


Subclass  II.  Opkiurida. — Stelliformia  in  which  the  ambulacral 
groove,  though  open  in  the  oldest  forms,  soon  becomes  closed,  wUle 
the  podia  cease  to  serve  as  tube-feet ;     the  rays  as  a  rule  qving 


abruptly  from  the  disk  and  contain  neither  genital  glands  nor  diges. 
tive  caeca;  no  anus;  respiration  may  be  through  clefts  at  the  bases 
of  the  rays,  but  not  by  papulae;  skeletal  appendages  confined  to 
spines,  usually  of  simple  structure. 

There  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  classification  of  the  Ophiurida 
into  orders  expressing  lines  of  descent;  even  as  regards  fainilies, 
leading  writers  are  at  variance.  The  following  scheme  is  baaed  on 
the  attempts  of  E.  Haeckel,  F.  J.  Bell,  J.  W.  Gregory,  B.  Stflrti, 
J.  O.  E.  Perrier,  and  A.  E.  Verrill.     Extinct  families  marked  f. 

Grade  A.  Palopkiurae. — Ambulacrals  not  j/et  forming  complete 
vertebrae;  plates  of  disk  not  yet  specialixed  into  moutb,  radial  or 
genital  shields. 

Stage  a.^Uoi(»tAKi(=Lysophiurae). — Ambulacrals  alternating  and 
unfused,  groove  uncovered  by  ventral  arm-plates.     Families: 
t  Protasteridae,  f  Protophiuridae. 
Stage  6.  Zygoslichia. — Ambulacrals  opposite  and,  except  in  Ophi- 
unnidae,     fused;      ventral    arm-plates    developed    in    some. 
Families:    t  Ophiurinidae,  t  Lapworthuridae,  f  Furcaateridae, 
t  Palastropiectinidae,  f  Eoluididae.  f  PalaeophiomyzidaJe. 
Grade  B.  Colophiurae. — Ambulacral  pairs  fused  to  form  vertebrae 
with  definite  articular  surfaces;    mouth,  radial  and  genital  shidds 
developed,  though  not  all  need  be  present  in  any  one  form. 

Order  i.  Streptophiurat. — Rays  simple  and  capable  of  coiling, 
since  the  vertebrae  articulate  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint ;  arm-plates 
incompletely  developed-  Families:  t  Onych- 
asteridae,  Ophiohelidae,  Ophioscolecidae,  Ophio- 
myxidae,  Hemieuryalidae,  Astrophiuridae ;  un- 
classified genera,  e.g.  OpkioUresis,  Opkiosciasma, 
Ophiogeron.  , 

Order  2.  Zygophiurae. — Rays  simple  and  pre- 
vented from  coiling  by  processes  on  tbe  vertebral 
joints  (fig.  18) ;  dorsal,  ventral  and  lateral  arm- 
ptates  present. 

Suborder   i.   Brackyophiurae. — Spines    short, 
simple,   pointing   towards   the   end   of   the 
arm.    Families:    Pectinuridae  (  — Ophioder- 
■natidae),  Ophiolepididae. 
Suborder    ii.  Neclopkiurae.— Spines    may    be     c.,^    ,»       a    ..» 
variously  elaborated  and  arc  set  mote  at  /k™,  f™^^ 
right    angles    to    the   arm-axis.     Families:  )f"^  ann-<Ma.cle 
Amphiuridae,       Ophiacanthidae,       Ophio-   ^^"f°  ,   .^'^^"^• 
comidae,  Ophiothn^idae.  ''"^'''oA^^SF 

Order  3.  Cladopkiitrae  (=Euryalae).  Rays  ^J»^^P»*otep^- 
simpleor  branched,  capable  of  coiling,  since  the  A,  Proximaljomt- 


much  reduced;  spines  reduced  or  absent.  Fami- 
lies:  Euryalidae,  Gorgonocephalidae,  Astro- 
chclidae,  Astroschemidae,  Astronycidae, 

The  Silurian  genera  Eucladia  and  Eulhemon 
have  the  rays  greatly  reduced  and  merged  in  the 
disk,  BO  that  the  amoulacrals  are  unseen.  There 
are  a  few  large  dorsal,  lateral  and  ventral  arm- 

Clates,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  latter  emei^ 
uge   podia   with   a   granular   or   plated   skin. 
There  are  five  prominent  mouth-shields  and  a 
separate  madreporite  on  the  ventral  surface.  These  genera  attained 
the  Colophiuran  grade  in  respect  of  external  platiT^,  but  it  is  unlikdy 


Ventral  poo  ve, 
where  lies  the 

from  which 
branches  pais 
through  the 
ossicle,emers- 
ing  as    podii 
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that  they  or  their  ancestors  had  acquired  even  the  Streptophiuran 
type  of  vertebra,   Sollas  has  separated  them  as  an  order  Ophiccistia. 

Class  Ili.  EcHiNOlDEA. — Eleutherozoa  with  a  teat  of  roughly 
circular,  subpentagonal  or  elliptical  outline,  spheroidal,  domed  or 
flattened,  of  primary  pentamenc  symmetry  affecting  all  systems  of 
oi^ans  except  the  gut.  The  radial  water- vessels  lie  within  the  test 
through  which  their  podia  pass  (%.  12,  D);  the  ambulacra  thus 
formed  are  continuous  from  the  peristome  to  the  apical  system  of 
plates;  the  hydropore  is  connected  with  a  definite  plate  of  that 
system,  and  thus  marks  a  secondary  bilateral  symmetry.  An  antis  is 
present  either  within  the  apical  system  (endocyclic,  fig.  3,  A  and  B), 
or  outside  it  in  an  interradius  (exocyclic,  (ig.  19,  7).  thus  initiating 
yet  another  bilateral  symmetry.  Skeletal  appendages  are  spines 
(radioles),  pedicellariae,  and,  in  some  forme,  minute  senee-oi^ns 
called  sphaeridia. 

The  echinoids  or  sea-archins  {see  Sba-Urchin)  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  orders,  here  named  in  the  sequence  of  their 
appearance  in  the  rocks. 

Order  I.  Bolhriocidaraida. — Ambulacrals  simple,  each  with  two 
pores  vertically  superposed.  3  columns  to  each  ambulacrum;  inter- 
ambulacrals  multituberculate,  in  i  column,  none  passing  on  to 
or  resortied  by  the  peristome;  mouth  central,  jaws  unknown,  no 
external  gills  or  sphaeridia;  -anus  aboral,  endocyclic.  Sole  genus 
Bothriocidaris  (dg.  5},  Ordovician. 

Order  2.  MeioniUnda. — Ambulacrals  ^mple,  each  with  two  pores 
horizontally  juxtaposed,  in  2  to  18  columns;  interambulacrals  granu- 
late with  occasional  tubercles,  in  3  to  1 1  columns,  not  more  than  one 
row  passinE  on  to  the  peristome;  mouth  central,  with  jaws,  no 
external  gills  or  sphaendia;  anus  aboral,  endocyclic.  Families: 
Palechinidae  (fig.  19,  i),  Melonitidae  and  Lepidesthidae,  Silurian  to 
Carboniferous. 

Order  3.  Cyjtocidaroida. — Ambulacrals  dmple,  each  with  one  or 
two  pores,  which  sometimes  pass  between  rather  than  through  the 
plates,  in  2  columns;  interamoulacrals,  uni-  or  multi-tuberculate,  in 
numerous  (say  10  or  more)  columns,  none  passing  on  to  peristome; 
mouth  central  with  jaws,  no  external  gills  or  sphaeridia ;  position  of 
anus  doubtful,  acyclic,  i.e,  no  apical  system  so  far  as  known.  Include 
only  Echinocystis,  Palatodiscus  and  (?)  Myriastiches,  all  Upper 
Siluriaji. 

Order  a.  Cidaroida. — Ambulacrals  simple,  each  with  two  pores 
horizontally  juxtaposed,  in  2  columns;  interambulacrals  uni- 
tuberculate,  in  2  to  1 1  columns,  some  rows  may  pass  on  to  the  peri- 
stome; mouth  central,  with  jaws,  no  external  gills  or  sphaendia; 
anus  aboral,  endocyclic.  Families;  Lepidocentndae  and  Archaeo- 
cidaridae  (fig.  19,3),  Devonian  and  Carboniferous;  Cidaridae  (fig,  19. 
3,4),  Permian  to  present;  DLpiocidaridaeandTiarechinidae.Mesozoic, 

Order  5.  Diademoida. — Ambulacrals  eeoerally  compound,  with 
two  pores  obliquely  juxtaposed,  in  2  columns  as  in  all  subsequent 
orders;  interambulacrals  usually  with  large  radioles  surrounded  by 
smaller  ones,  as  in  Cidaroida,  in  2  columns  as  in  all  subsequent 
orders,  only  one  plate  resorbed;  mouth  central,  with  jaws  and 
external  gills,  sphaeridia  present;  anus  aboral  endocyclic.  J,  W, 
Gre^ry  divides  this  into  four  suborders,  each  representing  a 
distinct  evolutionary  series;  i.  Calycina.  Saleniidae  (fig,  19,  5)  and 
Acrosaleniidae;  ii.  Arbaciiui,  Hemicidaridae  and  Ari>aciidae;  iii, 
Diadtmina,  Orthopsidae,  Diadematidae,  Diplopodiidae,  Pedinidae, 


Fig.  19. — Denuded  tests  of  some  fossil  Echinoids, 

1,  Palaackinus;    Carboniferous.     6,  Dysasier;   Jurassic. 

2,  Aplateandradioleof^rcAneo-     j,  Enaliosler;  Cj;etaceous, 

cidaris;   Carboniferous.  " 

3,  Aradiole  of  Cifiarii;  Jurassic 

4,  Hemicidaris;  Mid.  Jurassic, 

5,  Salenia;  Cretaceous. 
Cyphoeomatidae,  and  Echinothuridae;  iv.  £cAtniMa,Temnopleuridae, 
Tnpte:hinidae,  Strongylocentrotidae  and  Echinometridae.  The 
order  is  Triassic  to  Recent. 

Order  6.  Holectypoida. — Ambulacrals  sometimes  compound,  with 
one  or  two  pores  to  a  i>late,  some  dorsal  podia  begin  to  assume 
respiratory  function;  interambulacrals  multi-tuberculate,  none 
resorbed;   mouth  central,  with  jaws  weak  or  wanting,  with  external 


gills  and  sphaeiidia;  anus  exocyclic.  Families:  Pygasteridae, 
Discoldiidae,  Galeritidae,  Conoclypeidae;   Jurassic  to  Recent, 

Order  7.  Spatangoida. — Ambulacrals  simple,  with  two  pores 
juxtaposed,  dorsal  podia  respiratory;  interambulacrals  bearing 
numerous  small  spines,  none  resorbed;  mouth  central  or  shifted 
forwards,  with  no  ]aws  or  external  gilli,  sphaeridia  numerous;  anus 
exocyclic.  As  the  mouth  moves  fon^rd  and  the  anus  downward, 
the  posterior  interambulacrals  between  them  are  enlarged  and 
strengthened  so  as  to  form  a  sternum.  The  order  may  therefore  be 
divided  into:  (i.)  Astemala,  Famm.  Echinoneidae,  Nucleolitidae 
and  Casmdulidae  (fig.  19,  8);  (ii.)  Slemata,  Famm.  Collyritidae  (fig. 
19,  6),  Echinocorytidae,  Spatanaidae  (fig.  19,  7),  Palaeostomidae, 
and  Pourtalesiidac;   Jurassic  to  Recent, 

Order  8.  Clypeaitroida. — Ambulacrals  simple  or  compound,  with 
two  pores  juxtaposed,  dorsal  podia  respiratory;  interambulacrals 
multi-tuberculate,  none  resorbed;  mouth  central  with  flattened 
unequal  jaws,  reduced  external  gills,  and  few  sphaeridia;  anus 
exocyclic.  Families:  Fibulariidae,  Laganidae,  Scutellidae,  Clype- 
astridae;   Cretaceous  to  Recent. 
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._  the  Cidaroida,  and  Paiaeodiicus  to  the  Melonitoida.  This  would 
leave  the  Echinoid  scheme  remarkably  simple,  with  the  Melonitoida 
and  Cidaroida  as  divergent  branches  from  an  ancestor  tike  Botfirio- 
cidaris;  but  while  the  former  branch  soon  decayed,  the  latter 
continues  to  flourish  at  the  present  day.  To  take  the  Echinoidea 
now  living,  and  to  divide  them  into  Endocyclica  and  Exocyclica. 
Branchiate  and  Abranchiate,  Gnat  host  omata  and  Atclostomata,  is 
easy  and  convenient;  or  again  to  distinguish  as  Palechinoidea 
those  pre-Jurassic  genera  which  do  not  conform  to  the  fixed  type  of 
twenty  vertical  columns  found  in  the  later  Euechinoidea,  is  to 
express  an  interesting  fact;  but  all  such  divisions  obscure  the  true 
relationships,  and  the  corresponding  terms  should  be  recognized  as 
descriptive  rather  than  classifieatory. 

Authorities. — In  addition  to  trie  works  referred  to  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  article,  the  following  deal  with  the  general  subject: 
Bather,  Gr^ory  and  Goodrich,  Echinoderma,"  in  Lankester's 
Treatise  on  Zoology  (London,  1900);  F.  J.  Bell.  Caiaiogue  of  Ike 
British  EchitKMUrms  tn  the  British  Museum  (London,  1893) ;  P,  H. 
Carpenter,  "  Notes  on  Echinoderm  Mormiology."  Qtiart.  Joum. 
Micr.  Set..  1878-1887:  Y,  Delage  and  E.  Hferouard,  TraiU  de 
ifOologie  concriU,  Hi.,  Echinodtrmet  (Paris,  190^);  A.  Lang,  Texl; 
Book  of  Comparatiee  Anatomy,  transl.,  part  li,  (London,  1896); 
Ludwig  and  Hamann,  "  Echinodermen,"  in  Bronn's  Klassen  und 
Ordnungm  des  Tierreichs  (Leipzig,  1889),  in  progress;  M.  Neumayr, 
DU  Stdmme  dts  Titrretches  (Wien.  1889);  P.  B.  and  C.  F.  Sarasin, 
"  Ober  die  Anatomic  der  Echinothuriden  und  die  Phylogenie  der 
EJ:hinodermen,"  Ergebnisse  natural.  Forsck.  auf  Ceylon,  Bd,  i  Heft  3 

S'iesbaden,  1888);  R.  Semon.  "Die  Homologien  innerhalb  des 
hinodermenatammes."  Morph.  Jahrb.  (1880);  W.  P.  Sladen, 
■'  Homologies  of  the  Primary  larval  Plates  in  the  Test  of  Brachiate 
Echinoderms."  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Set.,  1884;  K.  A.  v.  Zittel, 
Handhuck  der  .  .  .  Paidosooloeie,  i.  pp.  308-560  (Milnchen,  1879); 
also  GrundtSge,  translated  and  revised  by  C.  R,  Eastman  as  Text- 
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Book  of  Faiatonloiogy  (New  York  and  London,  1899).  The  laraer 
treatises  here  mentioned  contain  very  full  bibliographies,  and  a 
complete  analytical  index  to  the  annual  literature  of  the  Echino- 
dernia  has  for  many  years  been  published  in  the  Zooloneai  Record 
(London).  (F.  A.  B.) 

BCRllIlIS  (Gr.  for  "  hedge-hog  "  or  "  sea-urchin  "),  in  archi- 
tecture, the  convex  moulding  wliicfa  suppons  the  abacus  of  the 
Doric  adumn.  The  term  is  sometimes  given  to  the  ovdo  o£  the 
Ionic  capital,  especially  when  curved  with  the  egg-and-tongue 
enrichment.  The  origin  of  this  use  of  the  word  in  architecture, 
which  comes  down  from  andent  times,  is  uncertain. 

ECHIUROIDEA  (Gr.  ix^,  adder,  and  o^jpi.,  tail),  the  zoo- 
logical name  for  a  small  group  of  marine  animals  which  show 
in  their  larval  life-history  a  certain  degree  of  segmentation,  and 
are  therefore  grouped  by  some  authorities  as  Annelids.  Formerly, 
together  with  the  Sipunculoidea  and  Priapuloidea,  they  made  up 
the  class  Gephyrea,  but  on  the  ground  that  they  retain  in  the 
adult  a  large  preoral  lobe  (the  proboscis),  that  they  have  anal 
vesicles,  that  their  anus  is  terminal,  that  setae  are  found,  and 
finally  that  they  are  segmented  in  the  larval  stage,  they  have 
been  removed  from  the  class,  which  by  the  proposed  further 
separation  of  the  Priapuloidea  on  account  of  their  unique  renal 
and  reproductive  organs,  has  practically  ceased  to  exist, 

Echiuroids  are  animals  of  moderate  size,  varying  roughly 
from  one  to  six  or  seven  centimetres  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  proboscis.  This  organ  is  capable  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tension, and  may  attain  a  length  in  Bonellia  viridis  of  about  a 
metre  and  a  half  (fig.  i).  It  is  grooved  venlrally  and  ciliated. 
At  its  attachment 
to  the  body  the 
groove  sinks  into 
the  mouth.  In 
Bonellia  the  pro- 
boscis is  forked  at 
its  free  end,  but  in 
the  other  genera  it 
is  short  and  un- 
'  forked.  Thebodyis 
somewhat  sausage- 
shaped,  with 
anus  at  the  pos- 
terior extremity, 
surrounded  in 
EchiuTWS  by  a  single 
or  double  ring  of 
setae.  The  skin  is 
usually  wrinkled, 
and  in  B.  viridis, 
Thaloisema  lankes- 
teri,  Th.  baronii, 
Hamingia  arclica, 
and  in  the  larva 
of  many  species,  is 
of  a  lively  green 
Fir..  I. — A,  BoneUia  viridis,  Rol.,  ?;  B,  B. colour.  A  pair  of 
Both  natural  size,  a,  grooved i;^^^^^  brist' 
i,    mouth;    e,   ventral   hooks;  d,^^,^^;^  ^^^^^^^^ 

*''"^'  sacs  as  in  Chaeto- 

poda,  project  from  the  body  a  short  distance  behind  the 
mouth,  and  are  moved  by  special  muscles;  they  are  of  use  in 
helping  the  animal  to  move  slowly  about,  and  they  take  a  large 
sh!U%  in  the  burrowing  movements  (C,  B.  Wilson,  Bid.  Bull., 
1900),  for  somespecies  tunnel  in  the  mud  and  sand  and  form  more 
or  less  permanent  burrows,  the  walls  of  which  are  strengthened 
by  mucus  secreted  from  the  skin.  The  openings  of  the  burrows 
become  silted  up,  leaving,  however,  a  small  aperture  through 
which  the  proboscis  is  extruded.  This  organ  carefully  searches 
the  neighbourhood  for  particles  of  food.  When  these  are  found 
the  grooved  proboscis  folds  its  walls  inwards,  and  the  dlia  pass 
the  particles  down  the  tube  thus  formed  to  the  mouth.  Echiu- 
roids also  move  by  extending  the  proboscis,  which  takes  hold  of 
some  fixed  object,  and,  then  contracting,  draws  the  body  for- 
wards.    Recently  it  has  been  shown  that  Eckiurus  swims  freely 


f«li 


oCis-' 


at  night-time,  using  for  locomotion  both  the  proboscis  and  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  its  body-wall.  The  motion  is 
described  as  "  gyratory,"  and  the  anterior  end  is  always  carried 
foremost.  Those  species  which  do  not  burrow  usually  conceal 
themselves  in  crevices  of  the  rocks  or  under  stones,  or  at  times  in 
empty  Mollusc  or  Echinid  shells.  They  are  occasionally  used  by 
fishermen  for  bait. 

Anatomy  (fig.  2). — -A  thin  cuticle  covers  the  epidermis,  which 
contains  mucus-secreting  glands.     Beneath  the  epiaermie  is  a  layer 


a.  Proboscis  cut  short. 

b.  Bristle    passing    through 

the     mouth     into     the 
pharynx. 

c.  Coiled  intestine.  _ 

d.  Anal  tufts  or  vesicles. 

e.  Ventral  nerve  cord. 


/,  Ovarj^    borne    on    ventral    vtatd 

running  parallel  with  e. 

t.  Position  of  anus.         [nephridjum. 

A,   Position    of   external    opening  of 

»,  Nepbridium  —  the      line     pointi 

towards,    but    does    not    reacb, 

the  internal  opening. 


of  circular  muscles,  then  a  layer  of  lotwritudinal,  and  finally  in  soiM 
cases  a  layer  of  oblique  muscle- fibres.  The  inner  face  of  this  muscular 
skin  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  epithelium.  The  coelomic  body-cavity  u 
spacious.  It  does  not  extend  into  the  proboscis,  which  is  a  solid 
organ  traversed  by  the  nervous  and  vascular  rings,  but  otherwise 
largely  built  up  of  muscle  fibres  and  connective  tissue.  Many  sense- 
ceils  lie  in  the  epidermis.  Theeiliated  ventral  groove  of  the  probofds 
leads  at  its  base  into  the  simple  mouth,  which  gives  access  to  the 
thin-walled  alimentary  canal.  This  is  longer  than  the  body,  and  to 
tuck  it  away  it  is  looped  from  ude  to  side.  The  loops  are  supported 
by  strands  of  connective  tissue,  which  in  some  species  are  united  lO 
as  to  form  a  dorsal  mesentery,  whilst  traces  of  a  ventral  mesenten 
are  met  with  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  (H.  L.  Jameson,  Zool.  JaM- 
Anai.,  1899).  The  alimentary  canal  is  divisible  into  fore-pit. 
mid-gut  and  hind-gut,  and  the  first-named  can  be  further  divided 
into  pharyiuc,  oesophagus,  giziard  and  crop,  mainly  on  hbtologicsl 
grounds.  The  mid-gut  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  ctltaied 
groove,  from  which  arises  the  collateral  intestine  or  siphon,  a  second 
tube  which  rejoins  the  alimentary  canal  lower  down.  Sinulsr 
collateral  intestinesarefamiliarin  the  Echinidsand  certain  PolychaWs 
(Capitellidae).  The  rectum  receives  the  openings  of  a  pair  of  voy 
characteristic  organs,  the  anal  vesicles.  Each  consists  of  a  brsachiDf 
tube,  the  tips  of  whose  twigs  terminate  in  minute  ciliated  funneb. 
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The  anal  vesicles  are  thought  to  be  excretory ;  whether  this  be  so  or 
not,  they  undoubtedly  have  some  influence  on  the  amount  of  fluid 
found  in  the  coelom.  The  coelomic  fluid  contains  as  a  rule  both 
amoeboid  and  rounded  corpuscles,  and,  when  ripe,  the  products  of 
the  gonads.  A  closed  system  of  vessels,  usually  called  tne  vascular 
system,  is  present.  There  are,  however,  no  capillaries  connected 
with  this,  and  it  is  confined  to  certain  portions  of  the  body.  It  can 
possess  few  of  the  functions  usually  associated  with  a  vascular 
system,  and  its  main  use  is  probably  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the 
protx>scis.  The  system  consists  of  the  following  parts :— A  dorsal 
vessel  applied  to  the  alimentary  canal  is  continued  anteriorly  into 
a  median  vessel,  which  traverses  the  proboscis  to  its  tip.     Here  the 

vessel  splits,  and  each 
half  returns  along  the 
lateral  edee  of  the  pro- 
boscis ;  they  reunite 
around  the  oesophagus 
and  form  a  single  ventral 
vessel,  which  lies  above 
the  ventral  nerve-cord. 
The  ventral  vessel, 
which  ends  solidly  be- 
hind, sends  off  a  branch 
which  forms  a  ring 
around  the  ^  intestine 
and  opens  into  the 
posterior  extremity  of 
the  dorsal  vessel.  In 
Echiurus  and  Thalas- 
sema  the  same  vessel 
forms  a  ring  round  a 
stout  muscle,  which  con- 
nects the  bases  of  the 
two  ventral  setae  before 
passing  to  surround  the 
mtestine.  Amoeboid 
corpuscles  float  in  the 
fluid  contents.  The 
nephridia  vary  in  num- 
ber from  a  single  one  in 
BoncUia  to  three  pairs 
in  many  species  of 
Thalassema,  Their  ex- 
ternal openings  are  ven- 
tral, and  on  the  same 
level  as  the  ciliated 
funnel  -  shaped  nephro- 
stomes.  The  posterior 
wall  of  the  organ  is 
produced  into  a  long 
blind  sac,  which  is  linea 
by  secretory  cells.  The 
nervous  system  is  a  single 
ventral  cord,  which 
starts  from  a  circum- 
oesopha|;eal  ring.  This 
ring  is  mvolved  in  the 
Fig.  3. — Adult  male,  Bonellia  viridis,  growth  of  the  proboscis, 
Rol.  Tneoriginal  was  i-5mm.  long.  The  and  is  drawn  out  with 
nervous  system  is  not  shown.  (After  it.  Thus  there  is  a 
Selenka.)  lateral  nerve  near  each 

a,  Generative  pore  with  spermatozoa  ^^^^,  ^^  ?^^  proboscis 
coming  out.  which    unites    with    its 

h,  Anterior  blind  end  of  intestine  attached  fe^ow  dorsally  above 
to  the  parenchymatous  tissue  by  the  oesophagus  at  the 
muscular  strands.  tip    of    the    proboscis, 

Ct  Green     wandering     cells     containing  ^.nd    ventrally    beneath 


chlorophyll, 
rf,  Parenchj^matous  connective  tissue. 
e^   Epidermis. 
«',    Intestine. 

Vas  deferens. 

Internal  opening  of  vas  deferens, 
m.  The  left  anal  vesicle. 
«,  Spermatozoa  in  the  body-cavity. 


the  oesophagus,  where 
they  fuse  to  form  the 
ventral  nerve-cord. 
There  are  no  specialized 
7,    vasaeierens.  ganglia,    but    ganglion- 

/,    Internal  opening  of  vas  deferens.  cells  are  scattered  uni- 

formly along  the  nerve- 
cords.  The  ventral  cord 
ffiyes  off  rings,  which 
run  into  the  skin  at  regular  intervals.  The  reproductive  cells 
are  modified  coelomic  cells,  which  lie  on  the  ventral  vessel. 
They  escape  into  the  coelomic  fluid  and  there  develop.  When 
mature  they  leave  the  body  through  the  nephridia.  Bonellia  and 
Hamingia  are  very  interesting  examples  of  sexual  dimorphism. 
The  female  has  the  normal  Echiuroia  structure,  but  the  male  is 
reduced  to  a  minute,  flattened,  planarian-like  organism,  which 
passes  its  life  usually  in  the  company  of  two  or  three  others  in  a 
special  recess  of  the  nephridia  of  the  female.  Its  structure  may  be 
gathered  by  a  reference  to  fi^.  3. 

Larva, — ^The  larva  is  a  typical  trochosphere,  which,  although  of  a 
temporary  character,  shows  a  distinct  segmentation  of  the  mesoblast, 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  ciliated  and  pigmented  structures 
in  the  skin,  resembling  that  of  Chaetopods.     The  preoral  lobe  persists 


as  the  proboscis.  The  sexes  of  the  larvae  are  not  determinable  in  the 
early  stages,  but  when  a  certain  growth  has  been  reached  in  Bonellia 
the  males  seek  the  proboscis  of  the  adult  females,  and  passing  into 
the  mouth  undergo  there  the  transformation  into  the  planarian-like 
parasite  which  is  the  fully-formed  male.  This  now  creeps  along  the 
Dody  of  the  female  and  takes  up  its  home  in  her  nephridia. 

Classification  and  Distribution. — The  Echiuroidea  consists  of 
the  following  genera: — (i)  Bonellia  (Rol.),  with  four  species, 
widely  distributed,  but  inhabiting  the  temperate  and  warmer 
waters  of  each  hemisphere.  (2)  Echiurus  (Gu6rin-Meneville), 
with  four  species.  This  genus  reaches  from  the  Arctic  waters 
of  both  hemispheres  into  the  cooler  temperate  regions.  (3) 
Hamingia  (Kor.  and  Dan.),  with  one  species,  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  Arctic  Sea  and  the  Hardanger  Fjord.  (4)  Saccosoma 
(Kor.  and  Dan.)  was  described  from  a  single  specimen  dredged 
about  half-way  between  Iceland  and  Norway.  (5)  Thalassema 
(Gaertner,  Lamarck),  with  twenty-one  species.  This  genus  is 
in  the  main  a  denizen  of  the  warmer  waters  of  the  globe.  Sixteen 
species  are  found  only  in  tropical  or  subtropical  seas,  three 
species  are  Mediterranean  (Mt.  Stat.  Neapely  1899),  whilst  three 
species  are  from  the  eastern  Atlantic,  where  the  temperature 
is  modified  by  the  Gulf  Stream  (Shipley;  see  Willey's  Zoological 
Results t  part  iii.  1899;  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.y  1898,  1899;  and 
Cambridge  Natural  History ^  ii.).  The  following  are  found  in  the 
British  area: — E.  pallasii  Guerin-MeneviDe),  Th.  neptuni 
(Gaertner),  and  Th.  lankesteri  (Herdman,  Q.J.M.S.,  1898). 

Affinities. — The  occurrence  of  trochosphere  larva  and  the 
temporary  segmentation  of  the  body  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  Echiuroids  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Annelids  than 
to  any  other  phylum.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  certain 
anatomical  and  histological  resemblances  to  the  genus  Stemas pis, 
which  in  one  species,  5.  spinosa^  is  said  to  carry  a  bifid  proboscis 
resembling  that  of  the  Echiuroids.  (A.  E.  S.) 

ECHMIADZIN,  or  Itsmiadsin,  a  monastery  of  Russian 
Transcaucasia,  in  the  government  of  Erivan,  the  seat  of  the 
Catholicus  or  primate  of  the  Armenian  church.  It  is  situated 
close  to  the  village  of  Vagarshapat,  in  the  plain  of  the  Aras, 
2840  ft.  above  the  sea,  12  m.  W.  of  Erivan  and  40  N.  of  Mount 
Ararat.  The  mcMiastery  comprises  a  pretty  extensive  complex 
of  buildings,  and  is  surrounded  by  brick  wails  30  ft.  high,  which 
with  their  loopholes  and  towers  present  the  appearance  of  a 
fortress.  Its  architectural  character  has  been  considerably 
impaired  by  additions  and  alterations  in  modem  Russian 
style.  On  the  western  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  residence 
of  the  primate,  on  the  south  the  refectory  (1730-1735),  on  the 
east  the  lodgings  for  the  monks,  and  on  the  north  the  cells.  The 
cathedral  is  a  small  but  fine  cruciform  building  with  a  Byzantine 
cupola  at  the  intersection.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  St 
Gregory  the  Illuminator  in  302.  Of  special  interest  is  the  porch, 
built  of  red  porphyry,  and  profusely  adorned  with  sculptured 
designs  somewhat  of  a  Gothic  character.  The  interior  is 
decorated  with  Persian  frescoes  of  flowers,  birds  and  scroll- work. 
It  is  here  that  the  Catholicus  confers  episcopal  consecration  by 
the  sacred  hand  (relic)  of  St  Gregory;  and  here  every  seven 
years  he  prepares  with  great  solemnity  the  holy  oil  which  is  to 
be  used  throughout  the  churches  of  the  Armenian  communion. 
Outside  of  the  main  entrance  are  the  alabaster  tombs  of  the 
primates  Alexander  I.  ( 1 7 14) ,  Alexander  II.  ( 1 7  55) ,  Daniel  ( 1 806) 
and  Narses  (1857),  and  a  white  marble  monument,  erected  by 
the  English  East  India  Company  to  mark  the  resting-place  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  Kinneir,  who  died  at  Tabriz  in  1830,  while 
on  an  embassy  to  the  Persian  court.  The  library  of  the  monas^ 
tery  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  Armenian  literature  (see  Brosset's 
Catalogue  de  la  bibliothhque  d' Etchmiadzin,  St  Petersburg,  1840). 
Among  the  more  remarkable  manuscripts  are  a  copy  of  the 
gospels  dating  from  the  loth  or  nth  century,  and  three  bibles 
of  the  13th  century.  A  type-foundry,  a  printing-press  and  a 
bookbinding  establishment  are  maintained  by  the  monks  who 
supply  religious  and  educational  works  for  their  co-religionists. 

To  the  east  of  the  monastery  is  a  modern  college  and  seminary. 
Half  a  mile  to  the  east  stand  the  churches  of  St  Ripsime  and 
St  Gaiana,  two  of  the  early  martyrs  of  Armenian  Christianity; 
the  latter  is  the  burial-place  of  those  primates  who   are    not 
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deemed  worthy  of  interment  beside  the  cathedral.  From  a 
distance  the  three  churches  form  a  fairly  striking  group,  and 
accordingly  the  Turkish  name  for  Echmiadzin  is  Uch-Kilissi, 
or  the  Three  Churches.  The  town  of  Vagarshapat  dates  from 
the  6th  century  B.C.;  it  takes  its  name  from  King  Vagarsh 
(Vologaeses),  who  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  chose  it  as  his  residence 
and  surrounded  it  with  walls.  Here  the  apostle  of  Armenia, 
St  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  erected  a  church  in  309  and  with 
it  the  primacy  was  associated.  In  344  Vagarshapat  ceased  to 
be  the  Armenian  capital,  and  in  the  5th  century  the  patriarchal 
seat  was  removed  to  Dvin,  and  then  to  Ani.  The  monastery 
was  founded  by  Narses  II.,  who  ruled  524-533;  and  a  restora- 
tion was  effected  in  618.  The  present  name  of  the  monastery 
was  adopted  instead  of  Vagarshapat  in  the  loth  century.  At 
length  in  1 44 1  the  primate  George  brought  back  the  see  to  the 
original  site.  (P.  A.  K.;  J.  T.  Be.) 

ECHO  (Gr.  '(1x^)7  in  Greek  mythology,  one  of  the  Oreades  or 
mountain  nymphs,  the  personification  of  the  acoustical  pheno- 
menon known  by  this  name.  She  was  beloved  by  Pan,  but 
rejected  his  advances.  Thereupon  the  angry  god  drove  the 
shepherds  of  the  district  mad;  they  tore  Echo  in  pieces,  and 
scattered  her  limbs  broadcast,  which  still  retained  the  gift  of 
song  (Longus  iii.  23).  According  to  Ovid  {Metam,  iii.  356-401), 
Echo  by  her  incessant  talking  having  prevented  Juno  from 
surprising  Jupiter  with  the  Nymphs,  Juno  changed  her  into  an 
"  echo  " — ^a  being  who  could  not  speak  till  she  was  spoken  to, 
and  then  could  only  repeat  the  last  words  of  the  speaker.  While 
in  this  condition  she  fell  in  love  with  Narcissus,  and  in  grief  at 
her  unrequited  affection  wasted  away  until  nothing  remained 
but  her  voice  and  bones,  which  were  changed  into  rocks.  The 
legends  of  Echo  are  of  late,  probably  Alexandrian,  origin,  and 
she  is  first  personified  in  Euripides. 

In  acoustics  an  ''  echo  "  is  a  return  of  sound  from  a  reflecting 

surface  (see  Sound:  Reflection), 

See  F.  Wieseler,  Die  Nymphe  Echo  (1854),  and  Narkissos  (1856); 
P.  Decharme  in  Daremb^g  and  Saglio's  Dictionnaire  des  arUiguiUs. 

ECHTERNACH,  a  town  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Sdre,  close  to  the  Prussian  frontier.  Pop.  (1905)  3484. 
It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Luxemburg,  and  was  the  centre  from 
which  the  English  Saint  WiUibrord  converted  the  people  to 
Christianity  in  the  7th  century.  There  are  the  Benedictine 
abbey,  the  hospital  almshouse,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
hospital  in  Europe  except  the  H6tel-Dieu  in  Paris,  and  the 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  The  Benedictine  abbey  has  been 
greatly  shorn  of  its  original  dimensions,  but  the  basilica  remains 
a  fair  monument  of  Romano-Gothic  art.  The  church  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  stands  on  an  isolated  mound,  and  for  the  ascent 
sixty  steps  have  been  built  in  the  side,  and  these  are  well  worn 
by  the  tread  of  numerous  pilgrims  who  come  in  each  succeeding 
year.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  curious  more  than  imposing, 
and  is  specially  noteworthy  only  for  its  gloom.  Under  the  altar, 
and  bdow  a  white  marble  effigy  of  himself,  lies  Saint  WiUibrord. 

Echtemach  is  famous,  however,  in  particular  for  the  dancing 
procession  held  on  Whit-Tuesday  every  year.  The  origin  of  this 
festival  is  uncertain,  but  it  dates  at  least  from  the  13th  century 
and  was  probably  instituted  during  on  outbreak  of  cholera. 
Nowadays  it  is  an  occasion  of  pilgrimage,  among  Germans  and 
Belgians  as  well  as  Luxemburgers,  for  all  sick  persons,  but 
especially  for  the  epileptic  and  those  suffering  from  St  Vitus' 
dance.  The  ceremony  is  interesting,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  lends  all  its  ritual  to  make  it  more  imposing.  The 
archbishop  of  Trier  attends  to  represent  Germany,  and  the 
bishop  of  Luxemburg  figiures  for  the  grand  duchy.  There  is  a 
religious  ceremony  on  the  Prussian  side  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Siire,  and  when  it  is  over  the  congregation  cross  into  the  duchy 
to  join  the  procession,  partly  religious,  partly  popular,  through 
the  streets  of  the  town.  The  religious  procession,  carrying 
cross  and  banners  and  attended  by  three  hundred  singers,  comes 
first,  chanting  St  Willibrord's  hymn.  Next  comes  a  band  of 
miscellaneous  instruments  playing  as  a  rule  the  old  German  air 
'*  Adam  had  seven  sons,"  and  then  follow  the  dancers.  Many 
of  these  are  young  and  full  of  life  and  health  and  dance  for 


amusement,  but  many  others  are  old  or  feeble  and  dance  in  the 
hope  of  recovery  or  of  escaping  from  some  trouble,  but  on  all 
alike  the  conditions  of  the  dance  are  incumbent.  There  are 
three  steps  forward  and  two  back;  five  step>s  are  thus  taken  to 
make  one  in  advance.  This  becomes  especially  trying  at  the 
flight  of  steps  mounting  to  the  little  church  where  the  procession 
ends  in  front  of  the  shrine  of  the  great  saint.  There  are  sixty 
steps,  but  it  takes  three  hundred  to  reach  the  top  for  the  final 
time.  It  is  said  that  those  who  fall  from  age  or  weariness  have 
to  be  dragged  out  of  the  way  by  onlookers  or  they  would  be 
trampled  to  death  by  the  succeeding  waves  of  dancers.  The 
procession,  although  it  covers  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile,  is 
said  to  take  as  much  as  five  hours  in  its  accomplishment.  In 
olden  days  the  abbey  was  the  goal  of  the  procession,  and  King 
William  I.  of  the  Netherlands — ^great-grandfather  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina — changed  the  day  from  Tuesday  to  Sunday  so  that 
a  working  day  should  not  be  lost.  This  reform  did  not  answer, 
and  the  ancient  order  was  restored.  Some  critics  see  in  the 
dancing  procession  of  Echtemach  merely  the  survival  of  the 
spring  dance  of  the  heathen  races,  but  at  any  rate  it  invests  the 
little  town  with  an  interest  and  importance  that  would  otherwise 
be  lacking. 

ECHUCA,  a  borough  of  the  county  of  Rodney,  Victoria, 
Australia,  156  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  4075. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Murray,  across  which  it  is  connected 
by  bridge  with  Moama,  on  the  New  South  Wales  side,  whence 
a  railway  runs  to  Deniliquin.  The  town  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Murray  River  railway  and  the  entrepot  of  the  overland  inter- 
colonial trade;  it  has  large  wool  stores,  saw-mills,  coach  factories, 
breweries  and  soap-works.  The  rich  agricultural  district  is 
noted  for  its  vineyards. 

6CIJA,  a  town  of  southern  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville; 
on  the  Cadiz-Cordova  railway  and  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Genii.  Pop.  (1900)  24,372.  The  river,  thus  far  navigable,  is 
here  crossed  by  a  fine  old  bridge;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  town 
betrays  itself  by  the  irregularity  of  its  arrangement,  by  its  walls 
and  gateways,  and  by  its  numerous  inscriptions  and  other  relics. 
Its  chief  buildings  include  no  fewer  than  twenty  convents,  mostly 
secularized.  The  principal  square  is  surrounded  with  pillared 
porticoes,  and  has  a  fountain  in  the  centre;  and  along  the  river 
bank  there  runs  a  fine  promenade,  planted  with  poplar  trees 
and  adorned  with  statues.  From  an  early  period  the  shoemakers 
of  £cija  have  been  in  high  repute  throughout  Spain;  woollen 
cloth,  flannel,  linen  and  silks  are  also  manufactured.  The 
vicinity  is  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  cotton  is  adtivated. 
The  heat  is  so  great  that  the  spot  has  acquired  the  sobriquet 
of  El  Sartetiy  or  the  "  Frying-pan  "  of  Andalusia,  ficija,  called 
Estija  by  the  Arabs,  is  the  ancient  Astigis,  which  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  Roman  colony  with  the  title  of  Augusta  Firma.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  and  Pomponius  Mela,  who  both  wrote  in  the  ist 
century  a.d.,  it  was  the  rival  of  Cordova  and  Seville.  If  local 
tradition  may  be  believed,  it  was  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  converted  his  hostess  Santa  Xantippa;  and,  according  to 
one  version  of  his  life,  it  was  the  see  of  the  famous  St  Crispin 
{q.v,)  in  the  3rd  century. 

ECK,  JOHANN  MAIER  (1486-1543),  German  theologian, 
the  most  indefatigable  and  important  opponent  of  Martin 
Luther,  was  born  on  the  13  th  of  November  i486  at  Eck  in 
Swabia,  from  which  place  he  derived  his  additional  surname, 
which  he  himself,  after  1505,  always  modified  into  Eckius  or 
Eccius,  i.e.  ^^  of  Eck."  His  father,  Michael  Maier,  was  a  peasant 
and  bailiff  {AnUmann)  of  the  village.  The  boy's  education  was 
undertaken  by  his  uncle  Martin  Maier,  parish  priest  at  Rothen- 
burg  on  the  Neckar,  who  sent  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  the 
university  of  Heidelberg,  and  subsequently  to  those  of  Tubingen, 
Cologne  and  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau.  His  academic  career 
was  so  rapidly  successful  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 
was  already  doctor  and  professor  of  theology.  During  this 
period  he  was  distinguished  for  his  opposition  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy;  and,  though  he  did  not  go  to  all  lengths  with  the 
"  modernists  "  (Moderni)  of  his  day,  his  first  work — Logices 
exercUamenta  (i  507) — ^was  distinctly  on  their  side.    This  attitude 
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brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  senate  of  the  university, 
a  conflict  which  Eck's  masterful  temper,  increased  by  an  extreme 
self -confidence  perhaps  natural  in  one  so  young  and  so  success- 
ful, did  not  serve  to  allay.  His  position  in  Freiburg  becoming 
intolerable,  he  accepted  in  1510  an  invitation  from  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  to  fill  the  theological  chair  at  Ingolstadt,  where  he 
was  destined  for  thirty  years  to  exercise  a  profound  influence 
as  teacher  and  vice-chancellor  (Prokanzler). 

A  ducal  commission,  appointed  to  find  a  means  for  ending  the 
interminable  strife  between  the  rival  academic  parties,  entrusted 
£ck  with  the  preparation  of  fresh  commentaries  on  Aristotle  and 
Petrus  Hispanus.  He  had  a  marvellous  capacity  for  work,  and 
between  1516  and  1520,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  duties,  he 
published  commentaries  on  the  Summidae  of  Petrus  Hispanus, 
and  on  the  Dialectics,  Physics  and  lesser  scientific  works  of 
Aristotle,  which  became  the  text-books  of  the  university. 
During  these  early  years  Eck  was  still  reckoned  among  the 
''  modernists,"  and  his  commentaries  are  inspired  with  much 
of  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  New  Learning.  His  aim,  however, 
had  been  to  find  a  via  media  between  the  old  and  new;  his 
temper  was  essentially  conservative,  his  imagination  held  captive 
by  the  splendid  traditions  of  the  medieval  church,  and  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  attitude  of  the  Reformers. 
Personal  ambition,  too,  a  desire  to  be  conspicuous  in  the  great 
world  of  affairs,  may  have  helped  to  throw  him  into  public 
opposition  to  Luther.  He  had  won  laurels  in  a  public  disputation 
at  Augsburg  in  15 14,  when  he  had  defended  the  lawfulness 
of  putting  out  capital  at  interest;  again  at  Bologna  in  151 5,  on 
the  same  subject  and  on  the  question  of  predestination;  and  these 
triumphs  had  been  repeated  at  Vienna  in  15 16.  By  these 
successes  he  gained  the  patronage  of  the  Fuggers,  and  found 
himself  fairly  launched  as  the  recognized  apologist  of  the  estab- 
lished order  in  church  and  state.  Distinguished  humanists  might 
sneer  at  him  as  ''  a  garrulous  sophist  '*;  but  from  this  time  his 
ambition  was  not  only  to  be  the  greatest  scientific  authority 
in  Germany  but  also  the  champion  of  the  papacy  and  of  the 
traditional  church  order.  The  first-fruits  of  this  new  resolve 
were  a  quite  gratuitous  attack  on  his  old  friend,  the  distinguished 
humanist  and  jurist  Ulrich  Zasius  (1461-1536),  for  a  doctrine 
proclaimed  ten  years  before,  and  a  simultaneous  assault  on 
Erasmus's  AnnokUiones  in  Novum  TestametUum. 

It  is,  however,  by  his  controversy  with  Luther  and  the  other 
reformers  that  Eck  is  best  remembered.  Luther,  who  had  some 
personal  acquaintance  with  Eck,  sent  him  in  151 7  copies  of  his 
celebrated  95  theses.  Eck  made  no  public  reply;  but  in  1 518 
he  circulated,  privately  at  first,  his  Obelisci,  in  which  Luther 
was  branded  as  a  Hussite.  Luther  entrusted  his  defence  to 
Carlstadt,  who,  besides  answering  the  insinuations  of  Eck  in  400 
distinct  theses,  declared  his  readiness  to  meet  him  in  a  public 
disputation.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  disputation 
took  place  at  Leipzig  in  June  and  July  1519.  On  June  27  and 
28  and  on  July  i  and  3  Eck  disputed  with  Carlstadt  on  the 
subjects  of  grace,  free  will  and  good  works,  ably  defending 
the  Roman  Semipelagian  standpoint.  From  July  4  to  14  he 
engaged  with  Luther  on  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  papacy, 
purgatory,  penance,  &c.,  showing  a  brilliant  display  of  patristic 
and  condliar  learning  against  the  reformer's  appeals  to  Scripture. 
The  arbitrators  declined  to  give  a  verdict,  but  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  victory  rested  with  Eck.  He  did,  indeed,  succeed 
in  making  Luther  admit  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  Hussite 
opinions  and  declare  himself  against  the  pope,  but  this  success 
only  embittered  his  animosity  against  his  opponents,  and  from 
that  time  his  whole  efforts  were  devoted  to  Luther's  overthrow. 
He  induced  the  universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain  to  condemn 
the  reformer's  writings,  but  failed  to  enlist  the  German  princes, 
and  in  January  1520  went  to  Rome  to  obtain  strict  regulations 
against  those  whom  he  called  "  Lutherans."  He  was  created  a 
protonotary  apostolic,  and  in  July  returned  to  Germany,  as 
papal  nimcio,  with  the  celebrated  bull  Exsurge  Domine  directed 
against  Luther's  writings.  He  now  believed  himself  in  a  position 
to  crush  not  only  the  Lutheran  heretics,  but  also  his  humanist 
critics.    The   effect  of  the  publication  of  the  bull,  however. 


soon  undeceived  him.  Bishops,  universities  and  humanists  were 
at  one  in  denunciation  of  the  outrage;  and  as  for  the  attitude 
of  the  people,  Eck  was  glad  to  escape  from  Saxony  with  a  whole 
skin.  In  his  wrath  he  appealed  to  force,  and  his  Epistola  ad 
Carolum  V.  (February  18,  1521)  called  on  the  emperor  to  take 
measures  against  Luther,  a  demand  soon  to  be  responded  to  in 
the  edict  of  Worms.  In  1521  and  1522  Eck  was  again  in  Rome, 
reporting  on  the  results  of  his  nunciature.  On  his  return  from 
his  second  visit  he  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  Bavarian  religious  edict  of  1522,  which  practically 
established  the  senate  of  the  university  of  Ingolstadt  as  a 
tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  led  to  years  of  persecution.  In 
return  for  this  action  of  the  duke,  who  had  at  first  been  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  repression,  Eck  obtained  for  him,  during  a  third 
visit  to  Rome  in  1 5  23 ,  valuable  ecclesiastical  concessions.  Mean- 
while he  continued  unabated  in  his  zeal  against  the  reformers, 
publishing  eight  considerable  works  between  1522  and  1526. 

His  controversial  ardour  was,  indeed,  somewhat  damped  by 
Luther's  refusal  to  answer  his  argimients,  and  with  a  view  to 
earning  fresh  laurels  he  turned  his  attention  to  Switzerland 
and  the  Zwinglians.  At  Baden-in-Aargau  in  May  and  Jime  1526 
a  public  disputation  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was 
held,  in  which  Eck  and  Thomas  Mumer  were  pitted  against 
Johann  Oecolampadius.  Though  Eck  claimed  the  victory  in 
argument,  the  only  result  was  to  strengthen  the  Swiss  in  their 
memorial  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  so  to  diverge  them 
further  from  Luther.  At  the  Augsburg  diet  in  1530  Eck  was 
charged  by  Charles  V.  to  draw  up,  in  concert  with  twenty  other 
theologians,  the  refutation  of  the  Protestant  Confession,  but 
was  obliged  to  rewrite  it  five  times  before  it  suited  the  emperor. 
He  was  at  the  colloquy  of  Worms  in  1540  and  at  the  diet  of 
Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  in  154 1.  At  Worms  he  showed  some 
signs  of  a  willingness  to  compromise,  but  at  Regensburg  his  old 
violence  reasserted  itself  in  opposing  all  efforts  at  reconciliation 
and  persuading  the  Catholic  princes  to  reject  the  Interim. 

Eck  died  at  Ingolstadt  on  the  loth  of  February  1543,  fighting 
to  the  last  and  worn  out  before  his  time.  He  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  conspicuous  champion  produced  by  the  old  religion  in 
the  age  of  the  Reformation,  but  his  great  gifts  were  marred  by 
greater  faidts.  His  vast  learning  was  the  result  of  a  powerful 
memory  and  unwearied  industry,  and  he  lacked  the  creative 
imagination  necessary  to  mould  this  material  into  new  forms. 
He  was  a  powerful  debater,  but  his  victories  were  those  of  a 
dialectician  rather  than  a  convincing  reasoner,  and  in  him  depth 
of  insight  and  conviction  were  ill  replaced  by  the  controversial 
violence  characteristic  of  the  age.  Moreover,  even  after  dis- 
counting the  bias  of  his  enemies,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that 
his  championship  of  the  Church  was  not  the  outcome  of  his  zeal 
for  Christianity;  for  he  was  notoriously  drunken,  imchaste, 
avaricious  and  sdmost  insanely  ambitious.  His  chief  work  was 
De  primaiu  Petri  (1519);  his  Enchiridion  locorum  communium 
adversus  Lutherum  ran  through  46  editions  between  1525  and 
1576.  In  1530-1535  he  published  a  collection  of  his  writings 
against  Luther,  Opera  contra  Ludderum,  in  4  vols. 

See  T.  Wiedemann,  Dr  Johann  Eck  (Regensburg,  1865). 

ECKERMANN,  JOHANN  PETER  (1792-1854),  German  poet 
and  author,  best  known  owing  to  his  association  with  Goethe, 
was  bom  at  Winsen  in  Hanover  on  the  21st  of  September  1792,  of 
humble  parentage,  and  was  brought  up  in  penury  and  privation. 
After  serving  as  a  volimteer  in  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813- 
18 14),  he  obtained  a  secretarial  appointment  under  the  war 
department  at  Hanover.  In  181 7,  although  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the  gynmasiiun  of  Hanover  and 
af terwards\he  university  of  Gottingen,  which,  however,  after  one 
year's  residence  as  a  student  of  law,  he  left  in  1 8  2  2 .  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Goethe  began  in  the  following  year,  when  he  sent  to  him 
the  manuscript  of  his  Beitrdge  zur  Poesie  (1823) .  Soon  afterwards 
he  went  to  Weimar,  where  he  supported  himself  as  a  private 
tutor.  For  several  years  he  also  instructed  the  son  of  the  grand 
duke.  In  1830  he  travelled  in  Italy  with  Goethe's  son.  In  1838 
he  was  given  the  title  of  grand-ducal  coimciUor  and  appointed 
librarian  to  the  grand-duchess.  Eckermann  is  chiefly  remembered 
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for  his  important  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  poet 
contained  in  his  Conversations  with  Goethe  (183  6- 1848).  To 
Eckermann  Goethe  entrusted  the  publication  of  his  Nachgelassene 
Schriften  (posthumous  works)  (183 2-1 833).  He  was  also  joint- 
editor  with  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Riemer  (17  74-1845)  of  the  com- 
plete edition  of  Goethe's  works  in  40  vols.  (1839-1840).  He  died 
at  Weimar  on  the  3rd  of  December  1854. 

Eckermann's  Gesprdche  ntit  Goethe  (vols.  i.  and  ii.  1836;  vol.  iii. 
1848;  7th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1899;  best  edition  by  L.  Geiger,  Leipzig, 
1902)  have  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  European  languages, 
not  excepting  Turkish.  (English  translations  by  Margaret  Fuller, 
Boston,  1839,  and  John  Oxenford,  London,  i8so.)  Besides  this 
work  and  the  Beiirdge  zur  Poesie^  Eckermann  published  a  volume  of 
poems  {Gedichte,  1838),  which  are  of  little  value.  See  J.  P,  Ecker- 
manns  Nachlass,  herausgegeben  von  F.  Tewes,  vol.  i.  (1905),  and  an 
article  by  R.  M.  Meyer  in  the  Goethe- Jahrbuck,  xvii.  (1896). 

ECKERNFdRDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Schleswig-Holstein,  on  a  fjord  of  the  Baltic,  20  m.  by  rail  N. W. 
from  Kiel.  Pop.  (1905)  7088.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  fishing, 
trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  salt 
and  iron  goods.  There  are  a  technical  school  of  building  and 
a  Protestant  teachers'  seminary.  Eckemforde  is  mentioned  as 
far  back  as  11 97.  It  was  taken  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in 
1628  from  the  Imperial  troops.  In  18 13  the  Danes  were  defeated 
here,  while  in  1849  the  harbour  was  the  scene  of  the  blowing  up 
of  the  Danish  line-of-battle  ship  "  Christian  VHI."  and  of  the 
surrender  of  the  frigate  "  Gefion  "  after  an  engagement  with  the 
German  shore  batteries.  The  place  lost  most  of  its  trade  after 
the  union  with  Germany  in  1864,  and  suffered  severely  from 
a  sea-flood  in  1872.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the 
village  of  Borby,  much  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 

ECKERSBERO,  KRISTOFFER  (1783-1853),  Danish  painter, 
was  bom  in  south  Jutland.  He  became  successively  the  pupil  of 
Nikolaj  Abildgaard  and  of  J.  L.  David.  From  18 10  to  18 13  he 
lived  at  Paris  under  the  direction  of  the  latter,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, as  an  independent  artist,  to  Rome,  where  he  worked  until 
1 81 6  in  close  fellowship  with  Thorwaldsen.  His  paintings  from 
this  period — "  The  Spartan  Boy,"  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  "  and 
"  Ulysses  " — testify  to  the  influence  of  the  great  sculptor  over  the 
art  of  Eckersberg.  Returning  to  Copenhagen,  he  found  himself 
easily  able  to  take  the  first  place  among  the  Danish  painters  of 
his  time,  and  his  portraits  especially  were  in  extreme  popularity. 
It  is  claimed  for  Eckersberg  by  the  native  critics  that "  he  created 
a  Danish  colour,"  that  is  to  say,  he  was  the  first  painter  who  threw 
off  conventional  tones  and  the  pseudo-classical  landscape,  in 
exchange  for  the  clear  atmosphere  and  natural  outlines  of  Danish 
scenery.  But  Denmark  has  no  heroic  landscape,  and  Eckersberg 
in  losing  the  golden  commonplaces  scarcely  succeeds  in  being 
delightful.  His  landscapes,  however,  are  pure  and  true,  while  in 
his  figure-pieces  he  is  almost  invariably  conventional  and  old- 
fashioned.  He  was  president  of  the  Danish  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Charlottenburg. 

ECKHART,'  JOHANNES  ["  Meister  Eckhart "]  (?  1260-?  1327), 
German  philosopher,  the  first  of  the  great  speculative  mystics. 
Extremely  little  is  known  of  his  life;  the  date  and  place  of  his 
birth  are  equally  uncertain.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
a  native  of  Strassburg,  with  whidi  he  was  afterwards  closely 
connected;  according  to  others,  he  was  born  in  Saxony,  or  at 
Hochheim  near  Gotha.  Trithemius,  one  of  the  best  authorities, 
speaks  of  him  merely  as  "  Teutonicus."  1260  has  frequently 
been  given  as  the  date  of  his  birth;  it  was  in  all  probability  some 
years  earlier,  for  we  know  that  he  was  advanced  in  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  about  1327.  He  appears  to  have  entered  the 
Dominican  order,  and  to  have  acted  for  some  time  as  professor  at 
one  of  the  colleges  in  Paris.  His  reputation  for  learning  was  very 
high,  and  in  1302  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Boniface  VIII., 
to  assist  in  the  controversy  then  being  carried  on  with  Philip  of 
France.  From  Boniface  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  In 
1304  he  became  provincial  of  his  order  for  Saxony,  and  in  1307 
was  vicar-general  for  Bohemia.  In  both  provinces  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  practical  reforms  and  for  his  power  in  preach- 
ing. Towards  1325  we  hear  of  him  as  preaching  with  great  effect 
^  The  name  is  variously  spelled :  Eckehart,  Eckart,  Eckhard. 


at  Cologne,  where  he  gathered  round  him  a  numerous  band  of 
followers.  Before  this  time,  and  in  all  probability  at  Strassbuig, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  for  some  years,  he  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  Beghards  (see  Beguines)  and  Brethren  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  whose  fundamental  notions  he  may,  indeed,  be  said  to 
have  systematized  and  expounded  in  the  highest  form  to  which 
they  could  attain.  In  1327  the  opponents  of  the  Beghards  laid 
hold  of  certain  propositions  contained  in  Eckhart 's  works,  and  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Inquisition  at  Cologne.  The  history  of 
this  accusation  is  by  no  means  clear.  Eckhart  appears,  however, 
to  have  made  a  conditional  recantation — that  is,  he  professed  to 
disavow  whatever  in  his  writings  could  be  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Further  appeal,  perhaps  at  his  own  request,  was  made  to 
Pope  John  XXII.,  and  in  1329  a  bill  was  published  condemning 
certain  propositions  extracted  from  Eckhart's  works.  But  before 
its  publication  Eckhart  was  dead.  The  exact  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  Of  his  writings,  several  of  which  are  enumerated  by 
Trithemius,  there  remain  only  the  sermons  and  a  few  tractates. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  the  majority  of  these  were 
attributed  to  Johann  Tauler,  and  it  is  only  from  Pfeiffcr's  careful 
edition  {Deutsche  Mystiker  d.  XIV.  JahrhundertSy  vol.  ii.,  1857) 
that  one  has  been  able  to  gather  a  true  idea  of  Eckhart 's  activity. 
From  his  works  it  is  evident  that  he  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the 
philosophy  of  the  time.  He  was  a  thorough  Aristotelian,  but  by 
preference  appears  to  have  been  drawn  towards  the  mystical 
writings  of  the  Neoplatonists  and  the  pseudo-Dionysius.  His 
style  is  imsystematic,  brief  and  abounding  in  symbolical  ex- 
pression. His  manner  of  thinking  is  clear,  calm  and  logical,  and 
he  has  certainly  given  the  most  complete  exposition  of  what  may 
be  called  Christian  pantheism. 

Eckhart  has  been  called  the  first  of  the  specidative  mystics. 
In  his  theories  the  element  of  mystical  speculation  for  the  first 
time  comes  to  the  front  as  all-important.  By  its  means  the  church 
doctrines  are  made  intelligible  to  the  many,  and  from  it  the  church 
dogmas  receive  their  true  significance.  It  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  diverge  more  and  more  widely  from  the  traditional 
doctrine,  so  that  at  length  the  relation  between  his  teaching  and 
that  of  the  church  appeared  to  be  one  of  opposition  rather  than  of 
reconciliation.  Eckhart  is  in  truth  the  first  who  attempted  with 
perfect  freedom  and  logical  consistency  to  give  a  speculative 
basis  to  religious  doctrines.  The  two  most  important  points  in 
his,  as  in  all  mystical  theories,  are  first,  his  doctrine  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  second,  his  explanation  of  the  relation  between  God 
and  himian  thought.    (See  Mysticism.) 

For  the  German  writings  of  Eckhart  see  F.  Pfeiffer,  Deutsche 
Mystiker,  vol.  ii.  (Leipzig,  1857),  and  F.  Jostes,  Meister  Eckhart  und 
seine  lunger  (Freiburg,  1895) ;  for  the  Latin  works,  H.  Denifle  in 
Archio  /.  Lit^  und  Kirchengeschichte  d.  MittelaUers,  ii.  (1886),  pp. 
417-652,  and  V.  (1889),  PP-  349-364-;  German  translations  ^ 
G.  Landauer,  Meister  Eckarts  mvstische  Schriften  (Berlin,  1903), 
and  Buttner  (Leipzig,  1903  foil.).  See  also  A.  Lasson,  Meister 
Eckhart  der  Mysttker  (1868);  H.  L.  Martensen,  Meister  Eckhart 
(1842) ;  J.  Bach,  Meister  Eckhart  der  Voter  der  deutschen  SpeculaUtm 
(1864);  C.  UUmann,  Reformatoren  vor  der  Reformation  (1842); 
W.  Preger,  Geschichte  d.  deutschen  Mystik,  i.  (1874; ;  and  "  Ein  neuer 
Traktat  M.  Eckharts  und  d.  Grundzuge  der  Eckhartischen  Thco- 
sophie  "in  Zeitschr.  f,  hist.  Phil.  (186/1),  pp.  163  foil.;  A.  Bulltnger. 
Das  Christenthum  im  Lichte  der  deutschen  rhilos.  (DiUingen,  1895); 
H.  Delacroix,  Le  Mysticisme  speculatij  en  AUemagne  au  XIV*  stkU 
(Paris,  1900) ;  E.  Knimm,  Meister  Eckhart  im  Lichte  der  Denifleschen 
Funde  (Bonn,  1889);  R.  Laneenberg,  Ober  die  Verhdltnisse  Meister 
Eckharts  zur  niederdeutschen  Mystik  (Gottingen,  1896);  W.  Schopff. 
Meister  Eckhart  (Leipzig,  1889);  A.  Jundt,  Hist,  du  panihHsme 
populaire  au  moyen  dge  (Paris,  1875);  ^trt.  in  Herz(M[-Hauck,  Real- 
encyklopddie  (S.  M.  Deutsch) ;  R.  M.  Jones,  Mystical  Religion  (1909). 

ECKHEL^  JOSEPH  HILARIUS  (i 737-1798),  Austrian  numis- 
matist, was  bom  at  Enzersfeld  in  lower  Austria,  1737.  His 
father  was  farm-steward  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  he  received 
his  early  education  at  the  Jesuits'  College,  Vienna,  where  at  die 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  admitted  into  the  order.  He  devoted 
himself  to  antiquities  and  numismatics.  After  being  engaged  as 
professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  first  at  Steyer  and  afterwards  at 
Vienna,  he  was  appointed  in  1772  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  coins 
at  the  Jesuits'  College,  and  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  personal  inspection  and  study  of  antiquities  and 
coins.    At  Florence  he  was  employed  to  arrange  the  collection  of 
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the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  and  the  first-fruits  of  hb  study  of  this 
and  other  collections  appeared  in  his  Numi  veteres  anecdoH,  pub- 
lished in^i  775.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1 7 73 , 
Eckhel  was  appointed  by  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  professor  of 
antiquities  and  numismatics  at  the  university  of  Vienna,  and  this 
post  he  held  for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  in  the  following  year 
made  keeper  of  the  imperial  cabinet  of  coins,  and  in  1 779  appeared 
his  Catalogus  Vindobonensis  numorum  veterum.  Eckhd's  great 
work  is  the  Doctrina  numorum  veierum,  in  8  vols.,  the  first  of 
which  was  published  in  1792,  and  the  last  in  1798.  The  author's 
rich  learning,  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  subject,  admirable  order 
and  precision  of  statement  in  this  masterpiece  drew  from  Heyne 
enthusiastic  praise,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  Eckhel,  as  the 
Coryphaeus  of  numismatists,  had,  out  of  the  mass  of  previously 
loose  and  confused  facts,  constituted  a  true  science.  A  volume  of 
Addenda,  prepared  by  Steinbiichel  from  EckhePs  papers  after  his 
death,  was  published  in  1826.  Among  his  other  works  are — 
Choix  de  pierres  gravies  du  Cabinet  Imperial  des  Antiques  (1788), 
a  useful  school-book  on  coins  entitled  Kurzgefasste  Anfangsgriinde 
zur  alien  Numismatik  (1787),  of  which  a  French  version  enlarged 
by  Jacob  appeared  in  1825,  &c.  Eckhel  died  at  Vienna  on  the 
1 6th  of  May  1798. 

ECKMOHLt  or  EooMtaL,  a  village  of  Grermany,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  Grosse  Laaber,  13  m.  S.E.  of  Regensburg  by 
the  railway  to  Munich.  It  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle 
fought  here  on  the  22nd  of  April  1809,  between  the  French, 
Bavarians  and  WtLrttembergers  under  Napoleon,  and  the 
Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter.  Napoleon,  in  recognition  of  Marshal 
Davout's  great  share  in  the  victory,  conferred  on  him  the  title 
of  prince  of  Eckmiihl.  For  an  account  of  this  action  and  those 
of  Abensberg  and  Landshut  see  Napoleonic  Campaigns. 

ECLECTICISM  (from  Gr.  hcKkyci,  I  select),  a  term  used  specially 
in  philosophy  and  theology  for  a  composite  system  of  thought 
made  up  of  views  borrowed  from  various  other  systems.  Where 
the  characteristic  doctrines  of  a  philosophy  are  not  thus  merely 
adopted,  but  are  the  modified  products  of  a  blending  of  the 
systems  from  which  it  takes  its  rise,  the  philosophy  is  not 
properly  eclectic.  Eclecticism  always  tends  to  spring  up  after 
a  period  of  vigorous  constructive  speculation,  especially  in  the 
later  stages  of  a  controversy  between  thinkers  of  pre-eminent 
ability.  Their  respective  followers,  and  more  especially  cultured 
laymen,  lacking  the  capacity  for  original  work,  seeking  for  a 
solution  in  some  kind  of  compromise,  and  possibly  failing  to 
grasp  the  essentials  of  the  controversy,  take  refuge  in  a  com- 
bination of  those  elements  in  the  opposing  systems  which  seem 
to  afford  a  sound  practical  theory.  Since  these  combinations 
have  often  been  as  illogical  as  facfle,  "  eclecticism  "  has  generally 
acquired  a  somewhat  contemptuous  significance.  At  the  same 
time,  the  essence  of  eclecticism  is  the  refusal  to  follow  blindly 
one  set  of  formulae  and  conventions,  coupled  with  a  determina- 
tion to  recogni7,e  and  select  from  all  sources  those  elements  which 
are  good  or  true  in  the  abstract,  or  in  practical  affairs  most  useful 
ad  hoc.  Theoretically,  therefore,  eclecticism  is  a  perfectly  sound 
method,  and  the  contemptuous  significance  which  the  word 
has  acquired  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  many  eclectics  have 
been  intellectual  trimmers,  sceptics  or  dilettanti,  and  partly  to 
mere  partisanship.  On  the  other  hand,  eclecticism  in  the  sphere 
of  abstract  thought  is  open  to  this  main  objection  that,  in  so 
far  as  every  philosophic  system  is,  at  least  in  theory,  an  integral 
whole,  the  combination  of  principles  from  hostile  theories  must 
result  in  an  incoherent  patchwork.  Thus  it  might  be  argued 
that  there  can  be  no  logical  combination  of  elements  from 
Christian  ethics,  with  its  divine  sanction,  and  purely  intuitional 
or  evolutionary  ethical  theories,  where  the  sanction  is  essentially 
different  in  quality.  It  is  in  practical  affairs  that  the  eclectic 
or  undogmatic  spirit  is  most  valuable,  and  also  least  dangerous. 

In  the  2nd  century  B.C.  a  remarkable  tendency  toward 
eclecticism  began  to  manifest  itself.  The  longing  to  arrive  at 
the  one  explanation  of  all  things,  which  had  inspired  the  older 
philosophers,  became  less  earnest;  the  belief,  indeed,  that  any 
such  explanation  was  attainable  began  to  fail.    Thus  men  came 


to  adopt  from  all  S3rstems  the  doctrines  which  best  pleased  them. 
In  Panaetius  we  find  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  Stoicism  by  the  eclectic  spirit ;^  about  the  same  time 
the  same  spirit  displayed  itself  among  the  Peripatetics.  In 
Rome  philosophy  never  became  more  than  a  secondary  pursuit; 
naturally,  therefore,  the  Roman  thinkers  were  for  the  most  part 
eclectic.  Of  this  tendency  Cicero  is  the  most  striking  illustration 
— his  philosophical  works  consisting  of  an  aggregation,  with 
little  or  no  blending,  of  doctrines  borrowed  from  Stoicism,  Peri- 
pateticism,  and  the  scepticism  of  the  Middle  Academy. 

In  the  last  stage  of  Greek  philosophy  the  eclectic  spirit  pro- 
duced remarkable  results  outside  the  philosophies  of  those 
properly  called  eclectics.  Thinkers  chose  their  doctrines  from 
many  sources — from  the  venerated  teaching  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  from  that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  of  the  Stoics,  from 
the  old  Greek  mythology,  and  from  the  Jewish  and  other  Oriental 
systems.  Yet  it  must  be  observed  that  Neoplatonism,  Gnosti- 
cism, and  the  other  S3rstems  which  are  grouped  under  the  name 
Alexandrian,  were  not  truly  eclectic,  consisting,  as  they  did, 
not  of  a  mere  syncretism  of  Greek  and  Oriental  thought,  but  of  a 
mutual  modification  of  the  two.  It  is  true  that  several  of  the 
Neoplatonists  professed  to  accept  all  the  teaching  both  of  Plato 
and  of  Aristotle,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  arbitrarily  interpreted 
Aristotle  so  as  to  make  him  agree  with  Plato,  and  Plato  so  as  to 
make  his  teachings  consistent  with  the  Oriental  doctrines  which 
they  had  adopted,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  schoolmen 
attempted  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Among  the  early  Christians,  Clem^it  of  Alexandria, 
Origen  and  S}mesius  were  eclectics  in  philosophy. 

The  eclectics  of  modem  philosophy  are  too  numerous  to  name. 
Of  Italian  philosophers  the  eclectics  form  a  large  proportion. 
Among  the  German  we  may  mention  Wolf  and  his  followers, 
as  well  as  Mendelssohn,  J.  A.  Eberhard,  Ernst  Platner,  and  to 
some  extent  Schelling,  whom,  however,  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  describe  as  merely  an  eclectic.  In  the  first  place,  his  specula- 
tions were  largely  original;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  so 
much  that  his  views  of  any  time  were  borrowed  from  a  number 
of  philosophers,  as  that  his  thinking  was  influenced  first  by  one 
philosopher,  then  by  another. 

In  the  19th  century  the  term  "  eclectic  "  came  to  be  applied 
specially  to  a  nimiber  of  French  philosophers  who  differed 
considerably  from  one  another.  Of  these  the  earliest  were  Pierre 
Paul  Royer-Collard,  who  was  mainly  a  follower  of  Thomas  Reid, 
and  Maine  de  Biran;  but  the  name  is  still  more  appropriatdy 
given  to  the  school  of  which  the  most  distinguished  members  are 
Victor  Cousin,  Theodore  Jouffroy,  J.  P.  Damiron,  Barth61emy 
St  Hilaire,  C.  F.  M.  de  R6musat,  Adolphe  Gamier  and 
Ravaisson-Mollien.  Cousin,  whose  views  varied  considerably 
at  different  periods  of  his  life,  fnot  only  adopted  freely  what 
pleased  him  in  the  doctrines  of  Pierre  Laromigui^re,  Royer- 
Collard  and  Maine  de  Biran,  of  Kant,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  and 
of  the  ancient  philosophies,  but  expressly  maintained  that  the 
eclectic  is  the  only  method  now  open  to  the  philosopher,  whose 
function  thus  resolves  itself  into  critical  selection  and  nothing 
more.  "  Each  system,"  he  asserted, "  is  not  false,  but  incomplete, 
and  in  reuniting  all  imcomplete  systems,  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete philosophy,  adequate  to  the  totality  of  consciousness." 
This  assumes  that  every  philosophical  truth  is  already  contained 
somewhere  in  the  existing  systems.  If,  however,  as  it  would 
surely  be  rash  to  deny,  there  still  remains  philosophical  tmth 
undiscovered,  but  discoverable  by  human  intelligence,  it  is 
evident  that  eclecticism  is  not  the  only  philosophy.  Eclecticism 
gained  great  popularity,  and,  partly  owing  to  Cousin's  position 
as  minister  of  public  instraction,  became  the  authorized  system 
in  the  chief  seats  of  learning  in  France,  where  it  has  given  a  most 
remarkable  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

ECLIPSE  (Gr.  ^cXei^es,  falling  out  of  place,  failing),  the 
complete  or  partial  obscuration  of  one  heavenly  body  by  the 
shadow  of  another,  or  of  the  disk  of  the  sun  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  moon;  then  called  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
Eclipses  are  of  three  classes:  those  of  the  sun,  as  just  defined; 
those    of   the   moon,   produced   by   its  passage   through   the 
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shadow  of  the  earth,  and  those  of  the  satellites  of  other  planets, 
produced  by  their  passage  through  the  shadow  of  their  primary. 
Jupiter  (q.v,)  is  the  only  planet  of  whose  satellites  the  eclipses 
can  be  observed,  unless  under  very  rare  circumstances. 

The  geometriad  conditions  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sim  or  moon  are 
shown  in  fig.  I ,  which  represents  the  earth  £  as  casting  its  shadow 
towards  C,  and  the  moon  M  between  the  earth  and  sun  as  throwing 


Fig.  I. 


its  shadow  towards  some  part  of  the  earth  and  eclipsing  the  sun. 
The  dark  conical  regions  are  those  within  which  the  sun  is  entirely 
hidden  from  sight.  This  portion  of  the  shadow  is  called  the 
umbra.  Around  the  umbra  is  an  enveloping  shaded  cone  with  its 
vertices  directly  towards  the  sun.  To  an  observer  within  this 
region  the  sun  is  partly  hidden  from  view.  As  the  apparent  path 
of  the  moon  may  pass  to  the  north  or  south  of  the  line  joining  the 
earth  and  sun,  the  axis  of  its  shadow  may  pass  to  the  north  or 
south  of  the  earth,  and  not  meet  it  at  all.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
is  called  central  when  the  shadow  axis  strikes  any  part  of  the 
earth;  partial  when  only  the  penumbra  falls  upon  the  earth. 
It  is  evident  that  an  eclipse  can  be  seen  as  central  only  at  those 
points  of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  the  axis  of  the  shadow 
passes. 

A  central  eclipse  is  total  when  the  umbra  actually  reaches  the 
earth;  annular  when  it  does  not.  These  two  cases  are  shown  in 
figs.  2  and  3.    In  the  first  of  these  the  sun  is  entirely  hidden 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 

within  the  region  uu\    In  fig.  3  within  the  region  aa'  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  is  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the 
moon,  and  at  the  moment  of  greatest  eclipse  a  narrow  ring  of 
sunlight  is  seen  surroimding  the  dark  body  of  the  moon. 
We  shall  treat  the  subject  in  the  following  sections: — 

I.  Phenomena  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun  and  conclusions  derived 
from   their   observation. 

II.  Eclipses  of  the  Moon. 

III.  The  Laws  and  Cycles  of  recurrences  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon. 

IV.  Chronological  list  of  remarkable  eclipses  of  the  Sun,  past 
and  future,  to  the  end  of  the  20th  century. 

V.  Description  of  the  methods  of  computing  eclipses. 

I.  Phenomena  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun, 

While  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  whether  partial,  annular  or  total, 
is  in  progress,  no  striking  phenomena  are  to  be  noted  until,  in  the 
case  of  total  eclipses,  the  moment  of  the  total  phase  approaches. 
It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  as  the  moon  advances  on  the 
solar  disk  the  sharply  defined  and  ragged  edge  of  the  moon's 
disk  contrasts  strongly  with  the  soft  and  uniform  outline  of  the 
sun's  limb.  As  the  total  phase  approaches,  the  phenomenon 
known  as  shadow  bands  may  sometimes  be  seen.  These  consist 
of  seeming  vague  and  rapidly  moving  wave-like  alternations  of 
light  and  shade  flitting  over  any  white  surface  illuminated  by  the 
sun's  rays  immediately  before  and  after  the  total  phase.  They 
are  probably  due  to  a  flickering  of  the  light  from  the  thin  crescent, 
produced  by  the  undulations  of  the  air,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
twinkling  of  the  stars  is  produced.  The  rapid  progressive  motion 
sometimes  assigned  to  them  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
result  of  an  optical  illusion.    A  few  seconds  before  the  commence- 


ment of  the  total  phase  the  red  light  of  the  chromosphere  becomes 
visible,  and  twill  be  seen  most  distinctly  as  continuations  of  the 
solar  crescent  at  its  two  ends.  Owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
lunar  surface,  the  diminution  of  the  solar  crescent  does  not  go  on 
with  perfect  uniformity,  but,  just  before  the  last  moment,  what 
remains  of  it  is  generally  broken  up  into  separate  portions  of  light, 
which,  magnified  and  diffused  by  the  irradiation  of  the  telescope, 

present    the  phenomenon 
Tmrrr  ^^*  ^^^  1   '"       long  celebrated  under  the 

name  of  "Baily's  beads." 
These    were  so  called 

because  minutely  and 

'***"  vividly  described  by 

Francis  Baily  as  he  observed  them  during  the  annular  eclipse 
of  May  15,  1836,  when  he  compared  them  to  a  string  of 
bright  beads,  irregular  in  size  and  distance  from  each  other. 
The  disappearance  of  the  last  bead  is  commonly  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  totality.  An  arc  of  the  chromosphere  will  then 
be  visible  for  a  few  seconds  at  and  on  each  side  of  the  point  of 
disappearance,  the  length  and  duration  of  which  will  depend  on 
the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  as  comfxared  with  that  of  the 
sun,  being  greater  in  length  and  longer  seen  as  the  excess  of 
diameter  of  the  moon  is  less.  The  red  prominences  may  now 
generally  be  seen  here  and  there  aroimd  the  whole  disk  of  the 
moon,  while  the  effulgence  of  soft  light  called  the  corona  surrounds 
it  on  all  sides.  Before  the  invention  of  the  spectroscope,  observeis 
of  total  eclipses  could  do  little  more  than  describe  in  detail  the 
varying  phenomena  presented  by  the  prominences  and  the 
corona.  Drawings  of  the  latter  showed  it  to  have  the  appearance 
of  rays  surroimding  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon,  quite  similar  to  the 
glory  depicted  by  the  old  painters  around  the 
head  of  a  saint.  The  discrepancies  between  the 
outlines  as  thus  pictured,  not  only  at  different 
times,  but  by  different  observers  at  the  same  time 
and  place,  are  such  as  to  show  that  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  details  represented  by  hand 
drawings. 

During  the  eclipse  of  July  8,  1842,  the  shadow  of 
the  moon  passed  from  Perpignan,  France,  through 
Milan  and  Vienna,  over  Russia  and  Central  Asia,  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    Very  detailed  physical  observa- 
tions were  made,  but   none   which   need   be   specially   men- 
tioned in  the  present  connexion. 

The  eclipse  of  July  28,  1851,  was  total  in  Scandinavia  and 
Russia.  It  was  observed  in  the  former  region  by  many  astro- 
nomers, among  them  Sir  George  B,  Airy  and  W.  R.  Dawes.  It 
was  specially  noteworthy  for  the  first  attempt  to  photograph 
such  a  phenomenon.  A  daguerreotype  clearly  showing  the 
protuberances  was  taken  by  Berkowski  at  the  Observatory  of 
Konigsberg.  An  attempt  by  G.  A.  Majocchi  to  daguerreotype 
the  corona  was  a  failure.  Photographs  of  the  eclipse  of  July  18, 
i860,  were  taken  by  Padre  AngeloSecchi  and  Warren  De  La  Rue, 
which  showed  the  prominences  well,  and  proved  that  they  were 
progressively  obscured  by  the  edge  of  the  advancing  moon.  It 
was  thus  shown  that  they  were  solar  appendages,  and  did  not 
belong  to  the  moon,  as  had  sometimes  been  supposed.  The  corona 
was  barely  visible  on  De  La  Rue's  plates,  but  those  of  Secchi 
showed  it,  with  its  rifts  and  the  bases  of  the  tall  coronal  wings,  to 
about  15'  from  the  sun's  limb.  The  sketches  taken  at  this 
eclipse  proved  that  the  corona  extended  in  some  regions  i^  from 
the  sun's  limb.  As  the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates  has 
increased,  they  have  gradually  been  wholly  relied  upon  for 
information  respecting  the  corona,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
naked-eye  descriptions  are  regarded  as  of  little  or  no  scientific 
value.  Owing  to  the  great  contrast  between  the  brilliancy  of  the 
coronal  light  at  its  base  and  its  increasing  faintness  as  it  extends 
farther  from  the  sun,  no  one  photograph  will  bring  out  all  the 
corona.  An  exposure  of  one  or  two  seconds  is  ample  to  show  the 
details  of  inner  corona  to  the  best  advantage,  while  longer  ex- 
posures give  greater  extent  of  the  brighter  portions.  The  most 
extended  streamers  are  very  little  brighter  than  the  sky,  and  must 
be  photographed  with  long  exposures. 
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The  first  application  of  the  spectroscope  to  the  phenomenon 
was  made  during  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  August  18,  1868, 
by  P.  J.  C.  Janssen  and  other  observers  in  India.  By  them  was 
made  the  capital  discovery  that  the  red  solar  prominences  give 
a  spectrum  of  bright  lines,  and  are  therefore  immense  masses 
of  incandescent  gases,  chiefly  hydrogen  and  the  vapours  of  calcium 
and  helium.  Janssen  also  found  that  this  bright-line  spectrum 
could  be  followed  after  the  ecUpse  was  over,  and,  in  fact,  could 
be  observed  at  any  time  when  the  air  was  sufficiently  transparent. 
By  one  of  those  remarkable  coincidences  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  history  of  science,  this  last  discovery  was  made  inde- 
pendently by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  in  England  before  the  news  of 
Janssen's  success  had  reached  him.  It  was  afterwards  found 
that,  by  giving  great  dis];>ersing  power  to  the  spectroscope,  the 
prominences  could  be  observed  in  a  wide  slit,  in  their  true  form. 
At  this  eclipse  the  spectrum  of  the  corona  was  also  observed, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  continuous,  while  polariscopic  observa- 
tion by  Lieutenant  Campbell  showed  it  polarized  in  planes 
passing  through  the  sun's  centre.  The  conclusion  from  these 
two  observations  was  that  the  light  was  composed,  at  least  in 
great  part,  of  reflected  sunlight. 

At  the  total  eclipse  of  August  7,  1869,  it  was  independently 
found  by  Professors  C.  A.  Young  of  Princeton  and  W.  Harkness 
of  Washington  that  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the  corona  was 
crossed  by  a  bright  line  in  the  green,  which  was  long  supposed 
to  be  coincident  with  1474  of  Kirchhoff's  scale.  This  coincidence 
is,  however,  now  found  not  to  be  real,  and  the  line  cannot  be 
identified  with  that  of  any  terrestrial  substance.  The  name 
'*  coronium  "  has  therefore  been  given  to  the  supposed  gas 
which  forms  it.  It  is  now  known  that  1474  is  a  double  line, 
one  component  of  which  is  produced  by  iron,  while  the  other 
is  of  unknown  ori^n.  The  wave-length  of  the  principal  com- 
ponent is  5317,  while  that  of  the  coronal  line  was  found  at  the 
eclipses  of  1896  and  1898  to  be  5303. 

The  eclipse  of  December  28,  1870,  passed  over  the  south- 
western corner  of  Spain,  Gibraltar,  Oran  and  Sicily.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  discovery  by  Young  of  the  "  reversing  layer  " 
of  the  solar  atmosphere.  This  term  is  now  applied  to  a  shallow 
stratum  resting  immediately  upon  the  photosphere,  the  absorp- 
tion of  which  produces  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  but  which,  being  incandescent,  gives  a  spectrum  of 
bright  lines  by  its  own  light  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  cut  off. 
This  layer  is  much  thinner  than  the  chromosphere,  and  may 
be  considered  to  form  the  base  of  the  latter.  Owing  to  its  thin- 
ness, the  phenomenon  of  the  reversed  bright  lines  is  almost 
instantaneous  in  its  nature,  and  can  be  observed  for  a  period 
exceeding  one  or  two  seconds  only  near  the  edge  of  the  shadow- 
path,  where  the  moon  advances  but  Uttle  beyond  the  solar  limb. 
Near  the  central  line  it  is  little  more  than  a  flash,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  term  "  flash -spectrum."  Young  also  at  this  eclipse  saw 
bright  hydrogen  lines  when  his  ^>ectroscope  was  directed  to 
the  centre  of  the  dark  disk  of  the  moon.  This  can  only  be  attri- 
buted to  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  the  prominences  and 
chromosphere  from  the  atmosphere  between  us  and  the  moon. 
The  coronal  light  as  observed  in  the  spectroscope  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  a  mixture  of  true  coronal  light  with  chromospheric 
light  reflected  from  the  air,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
H  and  K  (calcium)  lines  of  the  coronal  spectrum  are  not  true 
coronal  lines,  but  chromospheric. 

At  the  eclipse  of  December  12,  187 1,  visible  in  India  and 
Australia,  Janssen  observed,  as  he  supposed,  some  of  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  continuous  spectrum  of  the 
corona,  especially  D,  b  and  G.  This  would  show  that  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  coronal  light  is  due  to  reflected  sunshine. 
This  feature  of  the  spectrum,  however,  is  doubtful  in  the  most 
recent  photogpraphs  under  the  best  conditions.  At  this  eclipse 
the  remarkable  observation  was  also  made  by  Colonel  John 
Herschd  and  Colonel  J.  F.  Tennant  that  the  characteristic  line 
of  the  coronal  spectrum  is  as  bright  in  the  dark  rifts  of  the  corona 
as  elsewhere.  This  would  show  that  the  gas  coronium  does  not 
form  the  streamers  of  the  corona,  but  is  spherical  in  form  and 
distributed  uniformly  about  the  sim.    Photographs  were  also 


taken  on  wet  plates  by  a  party  in  Java  and  by  the  parties  of 
Lord  Lindsay  (at  Baikul,  India)  and  of  Colonel  Tennant  (at 
Dodabetta).  The  Baikul  and  Dodabetta  photographs  were  of 
small  size  (moon's  diameter  =  ^  in.),  but  of  excellent  definition. 
A  searching  study  was  made  of  them  by  A.  C.  Ranyard  and 
W.  H.  Wesley  {Memoirs  R.A.S,  vol.  xli.,  1879),  and  for  the  first 
time  a  satisfactory  representation  of  the  corona  was  obtained. 
The  drawings  in  the  volume  quoted  show  its  polar  rays,  wings, 
interlacing  filaments  and  rifts  as  they  are  now  known  to  be,  as 
well  as  the  forms  and  details  of  the  prominences. 

The  eclipse  of  April  16,  1874,  was  observed  in  South  Africa 
by  E.  J.  Stone,  H.M.  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  who  traced  the 
coronal  line  about  30'  (430,000  m.)  from  the  sun's  limb.  The 
visual  corona  was  seen  to  extend  in  places  some  90'  from  the 
limb. 

The  eclipse  of  April  6,  1875,  was  observed  in  Siam  by  Sir 
J.  Norman  Lockyer  and  Professor  Arthur  Schuster.  Their 
photographs  showed  the  caldum  and  hydrogen  lines  in  the 
prominence  spectrum. 

The  eclipse  of  July  29, 1878,  was  observed  by  many  astronomers 
in  the  United  States  along  a  line  extending  from  Wyoming  to 
Texas.  A  number  of  the  stations  were  at  high  altitudes  (up  to 
14,000  ft.),  and  the  sky  was  generally  very  clear.  The  visible 
corona  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  sim  along  the  ecliptic  for 
immense  distances — at  least  twelve  lunar  diameters,  about  eleven 
million  miles.  Photographs  taken  by  the  parties  of  Professors 
A.  HaU  and  W.  Harkness  gave  the  details  of  the  inner  corona 
and  of  the  polar  rays,  showing  the  filamentous  character  of  the 
corona,  especially  at  its  base  in  the  polar  regions.  A  photograph 
taken  by  the  party  of  Professor  £.  S.  Holden  showed  the  outer 
corona  to  a  distance  of  50'  from  the  moon's  limb.  The  bright- 
line  spectrum  of  the  corona  was  excessively  faint  and,  as  the  solar 
activity  (measured  by  sim-spot  frequency)  was  near  a  minimum, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  coronium  line  varied 
in  the  sun-spot  period,  a  conclusion  which  subsequent  eclipse 
observations  seem  to  have  verified.  It  is  not  yet  certain  that 
the  other  coronal  spectrum  lines  vary  in  the  same  way. 

The  eclipse  of  May  17,  1882,  was  observed  in  Egypt.  On  the 
photographs  of  the  corona  the  image  of  a  bright  comet  was  foimd, 
the  first  instance  of  the  sort.  (A  faint  comet  was  foimd  on  the 
plates  of  the  Lick  Observatory  eclipse  expedition  to  Chile  in 
1 893 .)  The  slitless  spectroscope  showed  the  green  Hne  (coronium) 
and  Ds  (helium)  in  the  coronal  spectrum. 

The  edipse  of  May  6,  1883,  was  observed  from  a  small  coral 
atoll  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  by  parties  from  America,  England, 
France,  Austria  and  Italy.  A  thorough  search  was  made  by 
Holden  (with  a  6  in.  telescope)  for  an  intra-Mercurial  planet, 
without  success,  during  an  unusually  long  totality  (5  m.  23  s.). 
J.  Palisa  also  searched  for  such  a  planet.  Janssen  again  reported 
the  presence  of  dark  lines  in  the  coronal  spectrum.  "  White  " 
prominences  were  seen  by  P.  Tacchini. 

The  eclipse  of  August  29,  1886,  was  observed  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  English  photographs  of  the  corona,  taken  with  a 
slitless  spectroscope,  show  the  hydrogen  lines  as  well  as  K  and/. 
Tacchini  devoted  his  attention  to  the  spectra  of  the  prominences, 
and  showed  that  their  upper  portions  contained  no  hydrogen 
lines,  but  only  the  H  and  K  lines  of  calcium.  He  also  observed  a 
very  extensive  "  white  *'  prominence.  It  was  shown  on  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona,  but  could  not  be  seen  in  the  Ha  line  with 
the  spectroscope.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Professor  G.  £.  Hale 
that  the  colour  of  a  **  white  "  prominence  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  H  and  K  lines  (calcium)  are  of  their  normal  intensity, 
while  the  less  refrangible  prominence  Unes  are,  from  some  un- 
known cause,  comparatively  faint.  It  is  known  that  the  intensity 
of  such  lines  does,  in  fact,  vary,  though  it  is  not  yet  certain  that 
the  "  white  "  prominences  are  produced  in  this  way.  The  subject 
is  one  demanding  further  observation.  High  prominences  are 
generally  "  white  "  at  their  summits,  "  red  "  at  their  bases. 
The  Harvard  College  Observatory  photographs  show  the  corona 
out  to  90'  from  the  moon's  limb,  though  no  detail  is  visible 
beyond  60'.  W.  H.  Pickering  made  a  series  of  photographic 
photometric  measures  of  the  corona,  some  of  which  are  given 
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below,  together  with  results  deduced  by  Holden  from  the  eclipses 
of  January  and  December  1889: — 


August 

January 

December 

1886. 

1889. 

1889. 

Intrinsic  actinic  brilliancy  of  the 

brightest  parts  of  the  corona   . 

0-031 

0*079 

0-029 

Do.  of  the  polar  rays  . 

•  • 

0-053 

0-016 

Do.  of  the  sky  near  the  sun 

0-0007 

0-0050 

0-0009 

Ratio  of  intrinsic  brilliancy  of  the 

brightest  parts  of  the  corona  to 

that  of  the  sky  (actinic) 

44  to  I 

16  to  I 

32  to  I 

Magnitude  of  the  faintest  star 

shown  on  the  eclipse  negatives 

•   • 

2-3 

•  ■ 

The  results  in  the  first  and  third  columns  are  derived  from  plates 
taken  in  a  very  humid  climate,  and  are  not  very  different. 

The  eclipse  of  August  19, 1887,  was  total  in  Japan  and  Russia, 
but  cloudy  weather  prevented  successful  observations  except  in 
Siberia  and  eastern  Russia. 

The  eclipse  of  January  i,  1889,  was  observed  in  California  and 
Nevada  by  many  American  astronomers.  The  photographs  of 
the  corona,  especially  those  by  Charoppin  and  £.  £.  Barnard, 
show  a  wealth  of  detail.  Those  of  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory party,  were  studied  by  Holden,  and  exhibited  the  fact 
that  rays,  like  the  "  polar-rays,'*  extended  all  round  the  sun, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  the  polar  regions  only.  The  outer 
corona  was  registered  out  to  100'  from  the  moon's  limb  on 
Charoppin's  negatives,  to  130'  on  those  of  Lowden  and  Ireland. 
On  other  plates  the  outline  of  the  moon  is  visible  projected  on  the 
corona  before  totality  began.  The  spectrum  of  the  corona  showed 
few  bright  lines  besides  those  of  coronium  and  hydrogen. 

The  eclipse  of  December  22,  1889,  was  observed  in  Cayenne, 
S.  America,  by  a  party  from  the  Lick  Observatory  under  rather 
unfavourable  conditions.  Expeditions  sent  to  Africa  were  baffled 
by  cloudy  weather.  Father  Stephen  Joseph  Perry  observed  at 
Salute  Islands,  French  Guiana,  and  obtained  some  photographs 
of  value.  The  effort  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  died  of  malarial  fever 
five  days  after  the  eclipse. 

The  eclipse  of  April  16,  1893,  was  observed  by  British  and 
French  parties  in  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  by  Professor  J.  M. 
Schaeberle  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Chile.  The  Chile  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  were  taken  with  a  lens  of  40  ft.  focus,  and  are 
extremely  fine.  They  show  a  faint  comet  near  the  sim.  No  great 
extensions  to  the  corona  were  shown  on  any  of  the  negatives,  or 
seen  visually,  though  they  were  specially  looked  for  by  British 
parties.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  was  carefully  examined 
by  G.  Bigourdan  without  finding  any  planet.  The  spectrum  of 
the  corona  was  the  usual  one.  The  following  lines  were  photo- 
graphed in  slitless  spectroscopes,  and  undoubtedly  belong  to  the 
corona:  W.  L.  3987;  4086;  4217;  4231;  4240;  4280;  4486; 
5303  (the  last  number  is  the  wave-length  of  the  green  coronium 
line).  All  of  these  have  been  seen  in  slit  spectroscopes  also.  It  is 
possible  that  two  lines  observed  by  Young  in  1869,  namely,  W.  L. 
(Angstrom)  5450  and  5570,  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  un- 
doubted coronal  lines.  It  is  not  likely  that  helium  or  hydrogen 
or  calcium  vapour  forms  part  of  the  corona.  The  wave-lengths 
of  some  700  lines  belonging  to  the  chromosphere  and  prominences 
were  determined  by  the  British  parties. 

The  eclipse  of  August  9,  1896,  was  total  in  Norway,  Novaya 
Zemlya  and  Japan.  The  day  was  very  unfavourable  as  to 
weather,  but  good  photographs  of  the  corona  were  obtained  by 
Russian  parties  in  Siberia  and  Lapland.  Shackelton,  in  Novaya 
Zemlya,  with  a  prismatic  camera  obtained  a  photograph  of  the 
reversing-layer  at  the  beginning  of  totality.  This  photograph 
completely  confirms  Young's  discovery,  and  shows  the  promi- 
nent Fraunhof er  lines  bright,  the  bright  lines  of  the  chromosphere 
spectrum  being  especially  conspicuous. 

At  the  solar  eclipse  of  January  22,  1898,  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  traversed  India  from  the  western  coast  to  the  Himalaya. 
The  duration  of  totality  was  about  2  m.  The  eclipse  was  very 
fully  observed,  more  than  100  negatives  of  the  corona  being 
secured.  The  equatorial  extension  of  the  visible  corona  was  short 
and  faint,  and  the  invisible  (spectroscopic)  corona  was  also  very 


faint.  The  spectrum  of  the  reversing-layer  was  successfully 
photographed;  one  set  of  negatives  shows  the  polarization  of  one 
of  the  longest  streamers  of  the  corona,  and  proves  the  presence  of 
dust  particles  reflecting  solar  light.  The  bright-line  spectrum  of 
hydrogen  in  the  chromosphere  was  followed  to  the  thirtieth  point 
of  the  series,  and  the  wave-lengths  were  shown  to  agree  closely 
with  Balmer's  formula  (see  Spectroscopy)  .  The  wave-length  of 
coronium  was  found  to  be  5303  (not  5317  as  previously  supposed), 
and  the  brightness  of  the  corona  was  measured.  £.  W.  Maunder 
made  the  curious  observation  of  coronal  matter  enveloping  a 
prominence  in  the  form  of  a  hood. 

Observations  of  the  eclipse  of  May  28, 1900,  were  favoured  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  the  absence  of  clouds.  The  photographs  of 
the  corona  obtained  by  W.  W.  Campbell  extended  four  diameters 
of  the  sun  on  the  west  side.  The  sun's  edge  was  photographed 
with  an  objective-prism  spectrograph  composed  of  two  60^ 
prisms  in  front  of  a  telescope  of  2  in.  aperture  and  60  in.  focus. 
A  fine  photograph,  6  in.  long,  of  the  bright-  and  dark-line  spectra 
of  the  sun's  edge  at  the  end  of  totality  was  thus  obtained.  It 
shows  600  bright  lines  sharply  in  focus  besides  the  dark-line 
spectrum,  to  which  the  bright  lines  gave  way  as  the  sun  re- 
appeared. The  coronal  material  radiating  the  green  light  was 
found  to  be  markedly  heaped  up  in  the  sun-spot  regions.  No 
dark  lines  were  found  in  the  spectrum  of  the  inner  corona.  G.  £. 
Hale  and  £.  B.  Frost  also  photographed  the  combined  bright- 
and  dark-line  spectra  of  the  solar  cusps  at  the  instants  before  and 
after  totality.  On  one  photograph  showing  no  dark  lines  70 
bright  lines  could  be  measured  between  4070  and  4340.  On 
another  were  70  bright  lines  between  H6  and  Hs.  On  a  third 
were  266  bright  lines  between  4026  and  4381,  and  some  dark 
lines.  These  lines  show  a  marked  dissimilarity  from  the  solar 
spectrum.  (S.  N.) 

The  eclipse  of  May  18,  1901,  was  observable  in  Mauritius  with 
3I  minutes  of  totality,  and  in  Sumatra  with  6^  minutes.  Un- 
fortimately  there  was  cloudy  weather  in  Sumatra,  which  at  some 
stations  prevented  observations  entirely  and  at  others  neutralized 
the  advantages  promised  by  the  long  duration  of  totality.  Thus 
spectroscopic  observations  for  the  detection  of  motion  of  the 
corona,  for  which  the  long  totality  gave  a  special  opportunity, 
failed  owing  to  cloud;  and  the  search  for  intra-Mercurial  planets 
had  only  a  negative  result,  though  stars  down  to  magnitude  8*8 
were  photographed  on  the  plates.  But  though  no  parti cula  r  step 
in  advance  was  taken,  successfid  records  of  the  eclipse  were 
obtained,  which  will  enable  comparison  to  be  made  with  other 
eclipses  and  will  contribute  their  share  to  the  discussion  of  the 
whole  series.  These  include  photographs  of  the  corona,  showing 
that  it  was  of  the  sun-spot  minimum  type,  and  available  for 
measures  of  its  brightness;  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the 
chromosphere  and  corona  which  are  of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  obtained  at  previous  eclipses;  photographs  showing  the 
polarization  of  the  corona,  available  for  quantitative  measures  of 
polarization  at  different  points.  Photographs  of  the  spectrum 
of  the  outer  corona  taken  by  the  Lick  Observatory  party  show  a 
strong  Fraunhof  er  dark-line  spectrum,  consistent  with  the  view 
that  the  light  is  reflected  sunlight.  At  Mauritius  there  was  no 
cloud,  but  the  definition  was  poor.  Successful  photographs  of 
the  corona  were  obtained  for  comparison  with  those  taken  in 
Sumatra  one  and  a  half  hours  later,  but  nothing  of  great  interest 
was  revealed  by  the  comparison. 

The  eclipse  of  August  30, 1905,  offered  a  duration  of  3}  minutes 
in  Spain,  the  track  running  from  Labrador  through  Spain  to 
North  Africa,  and  affording  excellent  opportunities  for  observeis, 
who  flocked  to  the  central  line  in  great  numbers.  Unfortunately 
it  was  cloudy  in  Labrador,  so  that  the  special  advantages  of  the 
long  line  of  possible  stations  were  lost.  Exceptionally  good 
weather  conditions  were  enjoyed  in  Algeria  and  7\inisia,  and  full 
advantage  was  taken  of  them  by  H.  F.  Newall,  C.  Trepied  and 
others  at  Guelma,  by  the  party  from  Greenwich  and  G.  Bigourdan 
at  Sfax.  That  G.  Newall's  spectroscopic  photographs  for  rotation 
of  the  corona  again  gave  no  result  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
faintness  of  the  corona  at  3'  from  the  limb;  but  F.  W.  Dyson  at 
Sfax  obtained  two  new  lines  at  5536  and  51 17  in  the  spectrum 
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of  the  corona;  and  a  very  large  number  of  photographs  of  the 
corona  (including  many  in  polarized  light  on  several  different 
plans),  of  its  spectrum,  and  of  the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere, 
were  obtained  by  the  various  parties,  which  will  afford  copious 
material  for  discussion.  Newall  also  obtained  a  polarized 
spectrum  of  the  corona.  Altogether  no  less  than  eighty  stations 
were  occupied.  There  were  English,  American,  Russian  and 
German  observers  in  Egypt;  English  and  French  in  Algeria  and 
Tunisia;  English  in  Majorca;  observers  of  almost  all  nation- 
alities in  Spain;  and  English  and  American  in  Labrador.  In 
Egypt  the  weather  was  bright,  though  the  sun  was  low;  in 
Majorca  and  Spain  there  were  local  clouds.  Consequently  many 
observations,  in  addition  to  those  in  Labrador,  were  lost,  notably 
the  special  spectroscopic  observations  undertaken  by  Evershed 
on  the  northern  limit  of  totality,  and  the  observations  of  radia- 
tion undertaken  by  H.  L.  Callendar.  A  search  for  intra-Mercurial 
planets  was  conducted  on  an  elaborate  plan,  with  similar  batteries 
of  telescopes,  in  Egypt,  Spain  and  Labrador,  by  three  parties 
from  the  Lick  Observatory,  but  the  examination  of  the  plates 
showed  nothing  noteworthy.  Pending  discussion  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  material,  some  interesting  preliminary  results  were 
published  in  1906  by  the  French  observers.  C.  E.  H.  Bourget 
and  Montangerand  conclude  that  there  is  a  marked  division  of 
the  chromosphere  into  two  regions  or  shells,  a  lower  or  "reversing- 
layer,"  extending  only  i"  from  the  limb,  and  a  chromospheric 
layer  extending  to  3"  or  4'';  and  that  the  coronal  light  contains 
less  blue  and  violet,  but  more  green  and  yellow,  than  sunlight; 
while  Fabry,  by  visual  methods,  obtained  measures  of  the  total 
and  intrinsic  intensity  of  the  light  from  the  corona  closely  con- 
firming recent  photographic  observations,  finding  the  total 
brightness  about  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon,  and  the  intrinsic 
brightness  at  5'  from  the  limb  about  one  quarter  of  that  of  the 
fuU  moon.  (H.  H.  T.) 

n.  Eclipses  of  the  Moon, 

The  physical  phenomena  attending  eclipses  of  the  moon  are  no 
longer  of  a  high  order  of  interest  either  to  the  layman  or  scientific 
observer.  A  brief  statement  of  them  and  their  causes  will  there- 
fore be  sufficient.  An  observer  watching  such  an  eclipse  from 
the  moon  would  see  the  earth,  which  has  nearly  four  times  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  impinging  on  the  sun's  disk  and 
slowly  hiding  it.  The  phenomenon  would  be  quite  similar  to 
that  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sim  seen  from  the  earth,  until  the  sun  was 
completely  covered.  During  the  progress  of  this  partial  eclipse 
the  moon  would  be  passing  into  the  earth's  penumbra.  As  the 
moment  of  total  obscuration  approached,  a  red  band  of  light 
would  rapidly  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disappearing 
limb  of  the  sun,  and  gradually  extend  around  the  earth.  This 
would  arise  from  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  light  by  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and  the  absorption  of  its  blue  rays.  When  the  light 
of  the  sun  was  completely  l^dden,  a  reddish  ring  of  great  brilliancy 
would,  owing  to  this  cause,  surround  the  entire  dark  body  of  the 
earth  during  the  period  of  the  total  eclipse. 

The  aspect  of  the  moon,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  corresponds  to 
this  view  from  the  moon.  The  fading  of  the  moon's  light,  due  to 
its  entrance  into  the  penumbra,  is  scarcely  noticeable  without 
direct  photometric  determination  until  near  the  beginning  of  the 
total  phase.  Then,  as  the  limb  of  the  moon  approaches  the 
earth's  shadow,  it  begins  to  darken.  When  only  a  small  portion 
has  entered  into  the  shadow,  that  portion  is  completely  hidden. 
But,  as  the  total  phase  approaches,  the  part  of  the  moon's  disk 
immersed  in  the  penumbra  becomes  visible  by  a  reddish  coppery 
light — that  of  the  sun  refracted  through  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  The  brightness  of  this  illumination  is 
different  in  different  eclipses,  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  cloudiness  in  those 
regions  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  through  which  the  light  of  the 
sun  passes  in  order  to  reach  the  moon .  Its  colour  is  due  to  absorp- 
tion in  passing  through  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

III.  Laws  and  Cycles  of  Recurrences  of  Eclipses  of  the  Sun 

and  Moon, 

It  has  been  known  since  remote  antiquity  that  eclipses  occur 


Sun 


Fig.  4. 


in  cycles.  These  cycles  are  known  now  to  be  determined 
principally  by  the  motion  of  the  moon's  node  and  the  relations 
between  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  round  the  sun  and  the  moon 
round  the  earth. 

Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  moon's  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  can  occur  only  when  the  con- 
junction of  the  Sim  and  moon  takes  place  within  about 
16**  of  one  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit.  The 
eclipse  can  be  total  only  within  about  11**  of  the  node. 
An  eclipse  of  the  moon  can  occur  only  when  the  line  sun-moon- 
earth  makes  an  angle  less  than  about  11^  with  the  line  of  nodes; 
and  the  eclipse  can  be  total  only  within  about  8®  of  the  node, 
the  average  limiting  distances  varying  i®  or  2®  according  to  the 
circumstances.  These  conditions  being  understood,  the  cycles 
of  recurrence  of  eclipses  of  either  kind  can  be  worked  out  geo- 
metrically from  the  mean  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  node  and 
perigee  by  the  aid  of  geometric  conceptions  shown  in  their 
simplest  form  in  fig.  4.  Here  E  is  the  earth,  at  the  centre  of 
a  circle  representing  the  mean  orbit  of  the  moon  around  it. 
MN  is  the  line  of  nodes  which  is 
moving  in  the  retrograde  direction 
from  N  towards  Si,  at  a  rate  of 
about  19-3°  in  a  year,  making  a 
complete  revolution  in  18 '6  years. 
Let  the  sun  at  the  moment  of 
some  new  moon  be  in  the  line 
ESi,  continued.  If  the  angle 
NESi  is  less  than  16*  there  will 
probably  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  may  be  central  if  the  angle  is  less  than  11°.  Let  the  next 
new  moon  take  place  in  the  line  ESs  a  month  later.  The  mean 
value  of  the  angle  SiESs  is  about  29^;  but  as  the  node  N  has 
moved  towards  Si  about  1*4*'  during  the  interval,  the  sum  of  the 
angles  NESi  and  NESa  will  be  somewhat  greater  than  S1ES2 
by  about  i'6**.  The  result  is  that  if  these  two  angles  are  nearly 
equal  there  may  be  two  small  partial  eclipses  of  the  sun,  after 
which  no  more  can  occur  until,  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
earth,  the  direction  of  the  sun  approaches  the  opposite  line  of 
nodes  EM,  nearly  six  months  later.  The  result  is  that  there 
are  in  the  course  of  any  one  year  two  "  eclipse  seasons  "  each  of 
about  one  month  in  duration,  in  which  at  least  one  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  or  possibly  two  small  partial  eclipses,  may  occur.  One 
eclipse  of  the  moon  will  generally,  but  not  always,  occur  during 
a  season. 

Owing  to  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  node  the  direction  ES 
of  the  sun  returns  to  the  node  at  the  end  of  about  347  days, 
so  that  a  third  eclipse  season  may  commence  before  the  end  of  a 
year.  In  this  way  there  is  a  possible  but  very  rare  maximum 
of  five  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  a  year.  Owing  to  the  motion  of  the 
line  of  nodes  each  eclipse  season  occurs  about  19  days  earlier  in 
the  year  than  it  did  the  year  before.  Another  conclusion  from 
the  greater  eclipse  limit  for  the  sun  than  for  the  moon  is  that  in 
the  long  run  edipses  of  the  sun,  as  regards  the  earth  generally, 
occur  oftener  than  those  of  the  moon.  But  as  any  eclipse  of  the 
sun  is  visible  only  from  a  limited  region  of  the  earth's  surface, 
while  one  of  the  moon  may  be  seen  from  an  entire  hemisphere,  more 
eclipses  of  the  moon  are  visible  at  any  one  place  than  of  the  sun. 

If,  starting  with  a  conjunction  along  some  line  ESi,  we  mark 
by  radial  lines  from  E  the  successive  conjunctions  year  after 
year,  we  shall  find  that  at  the  end  of  18  years  and  about  1 1  days 
the  223rd  conjunction  will  fall  once  more  very  near  the  line  ESi, 
the  angle  NESi  being  about  24'  greater  than  before.  Successive 
eclipses  will  then  occur  very  nearly  in  the  same  order  as  they 
did  18  years  and  11  days  before.  This  period  of  recurrence 
has  been  known  from  remote  antiquity  and  is  called  the  Saros. 
What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  period  is  that  in  addition  to 
the  distance  from  the  node  being  nearly  the  same  as  before, 
the  longitude  of  the  sun  increases  by  only  1 1°  and  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  its  perigee  has  changed  less  than  3^.  The  result 
of  this  approach  to  coincidence  is  that  the  recurring  eclipse  will 
generally  be  of  the  same  kind — total,  annular  or  partial — 
through  a  number  of  successive  periods. 
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To  see  the  law  of  recurrence  of  corresponding  eclipses  in  the 
successive  periods  let  us  suppose  the  line  of  conjunction  ESi  to 
be  that  at  which  there  is  a  very  small  eclipse,  visible  only  in  high 
northern  or  southern  latitudes.  At  the  end  of  18  years  11  days 
a  second  eclipse  will  occur  along  a  line  nearly  half  a  degree  nearer 
EN,  the  line  of  nodes.  The  successive  eclipses  will  occur  at  the 
same  interval  through  about  ten  periods,  or  180  years,  when  the 
line  of  conjunction  will  pass  within  1 1°  of  £N.  Then  the  eclipse 
will  be  central,  whether  annular  or  total  depending  on  circum- 
stances: in  the  first  one  the  central  lines  will  pass  only  over 
the  polar  regions;  but  in  successive  eclipses  of  the  series  it  will 
pass  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  equator  until  the  conjunction  line 
coincides  with  the  node.  The  path  of  centrality  will  then  cross 
in  the  equatorial  region.  During  22  or  23  more  recurrences  the 
path  will  continually  approach  to  the  opposite  pole  and  finally 
leave  the  earth  entirely.  The  entire  number  of  central  eclipses 
in  any  one  series  will  generally  be  about  forty-five.  Then  a 
series  of  continually  diminishing  partial  eclipses  will  go  on  for 
about  ten  periods  more.  The  whole  series  of  eclipses  will  there- 
fore extend  through  about  sixty-five  periods;  and  interval  of 
time  of  about  twelve  hundred  years. 

Another  remarkable  eclipse  period  recurs  at  the  end  of  358 
lunations.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  line  of  mean  conjunction 
ESi  falls  so  near  its  former  position  relative  to  the  node  that  we 
find  each  central  eclipse  visible  in  our  time  to  be  one  of  an 
unbroken  series  extending  from  the  earliest  historic  times  to 
the  present,  at  intervals  equal  to  the  length  of  the  period.  The 
recurring  eclipses  in  this  period  do  not,  however,  have  the 
remarkable  similarity  of  those  belonging  to  the  Saros,  but  may 
differ  to  any  extent,  owing  to  the  different  positions  of  the  line 
of  conjunction  with  respect  to  the  moon's  perigee.  Moreover, 
they  recur  alternately  at  the  ascending  and  descending  node. 
The  length  of  the  period  is  10,571*95  days,  or  29  Julian  years 
less  20-3  days.  Hence  18  periods  make  521  years,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  this  time  each  eclipse  recurs  on  or  about  the  same  day  of 
the  year.  As  an  example  of  this  series,  starting  from  the  eclipse 
of  Nineveh,  June  15,  763  B.C.,  recorded  on  the  Assyrian  tablets, 
we  find  eclipses  on  May  27,  734  B.C.,  May  7,  705  B.C.,  and  so  on 
in  an  unbroken  series  to  1843,  1872  and  1901,  the  last  being  the 
93rd  of  the  series.  Those  at  the  ends  of  the  521-year  intervals 
occurred  on  June  15,  O.S.,  of  each  of  the  years  763,  242  B.C., 
A.D.  280,  801,  1322  and  1843.  A.S  the  lunar  perigee  moves 
through  242*4®  in  a  period,  the  eclipses  will  vary  from  total  to 
annular,  but  at  the  end  of  3  periods  the  perigee  is  only  7-1** 
in  advance  of  its  original  position  relative  to  the  node.  Hence 
in  a  series  including  every  third  eclipse  the  eclipses  will  be  of  the 
same  character  through  a  thousand  years  or  more.  Thus  the 
eclipses  of  1467, 1554, 1640, 1727, 1814, 1901, 1988,  &c.,are  total. 

IV.  Chronological  Lists  oj  Eclipses  oj  the  Sun. 

The  following  is  a  brief  chronological  enumeration  of  those 
total  eclipses  of  the  sun  which  are  of  interest,  either  from  their 
^  ^^^^  historic  celebrity  or  the  nature  of  the  conclusions 
eci^^g^g^  derived  from  them.  In  numbering  the  years  before 
the  Christian  era  the  astronomical  nomenclature  is 
used,  in  which  the  number  of  the  year  is  one  less  than  that  used 
by  the  chronologists.     The  Chinese  eclipses  are  passed  over, 


owing  to  the  generally  doubtful  character  of  the  records  per- 
taining to  them. 

-1069  June  20  and  -1062  July  31;  total  eclipses  recorded  at 
Babylon. 

—762,  June  14;  a  total  eclipse  recorded  at  Nineveh.  Computa- 
tion from  the  modem  tables  shows  that  the  path  of  totality  passed 
about  100  m.  or  more  north  of  Nineveh. 

—647,  April  6;  total  eclipse  at  or  near  Thasos,  mentioned  by 
Archilochus. 

—^84,  May  28;  the  celebrated  eclipse  of  Thaks.  For  an  account 
of  this  eclipse  see  Thales. 

--556,  May  19,  the  eclipse  of  Larissa.  The  modem  tables  show 
that  the  eclipse  was  not  total  at  Larissa,  and  the  connexion  of  the 
classical  record  with  the  eclipse  is  doubtful. 

—430,  August  3;  eclipse  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  not  total 
by  the  tables. 

—399,  June  2 1 ;  eclipse  of  Ennius.  Totality  occurred  immediately 
after  sunset  at  Rome.  The  identity  of  this  eclipse  is  doubtful. 

—309,  August  14;  eclipse  of  Agathocles.  This  eclipse  would  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  for  testing  the  tables  of  the  moon,  but  for 
an  uncertainty  as  to  the  location  of  Agathocles,  who,  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence,  was  at  sea  on  a  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Carthage. 

F.  K.  Ginzel  {Spezieller  Kanan  der  Finsternisse)  has  collected  a 
great  number  of  passages  from  classical  authors  supposed  to  refer  to 
eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  but  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the 
phenomenon  is  frequently  such  as  to  justify  great  doubt  as  to  the 
conclusions.  In  a  tew  cases  no  eclipse  corresponding  to  the  descrip- 
tion can  be  found  by  our  modern  table  to  nave  occurred,  and  m 
others  the  latitude  of  interpretation  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  date 
are  so  wide  that  the  eclipse  cannot  be  identified. 

Of  medieval  eclipses  we  mention  only  the  dates  of  those  visible  in 
England,  referring  for  details  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  biblio- 
graphy. The  letter  C  following  a  date  shows  that  the  eclipse  is 
mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Clhronicles.  The  dates  in  question 
are: — 
A.D.  538,  February  15,  C.  (partial). 


540,  June  12,  C.  (partial). 

594.  July  23. 

603,  August  12. 

639,  September  3. 

664,  May  I,  C. 

733»  August  14  (annular). 

764,  June  4  (annular). 


A.D.    878,  October  29,  C. 

885,  June  15. 

1023,  January  24^ 

1 133,  August  I,  C. 

1 1 40,  March  20,  C. 

1 185,  May  I,  C. 

1 191,  June  23,  C.  (annular). 

1330.  July  16. 
Besides  these,  the  tables  show  that  the  shadow  of  the  moon 
passed  over  some  part  of  the  British  Islands  on  1424,  June  26; 
1433,  June  17;  1598,  March  6;  1652,  April  8;  1715,  May  2; 
1724,  May  22.  Of  these  the  eclipse  of  171 5  is  notable  lor  the  careful 
observations  made  in  England,  and  published  by  Halley  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  The  next  dates  are  1927,  June  29,  iriien 
a  barely  total  eclipse  will  be  seen  soon  after  sunrise  in  the  northern 
counties  near  the  Scottish  border,  and  1909,  August  11,  when  the 
moon's  shadow  will  graze  England  at  Land's  End. 

We  give  below,  in  tabular  form,  a  list  of  the  principal  total 

eclipses  during  the  19th  and  20th  centimes,  omitting  a  few  visible 

only  in  the  extreme  polar  regions,  and  some  others  of  which  the 

duration  is  very  short.    The  first  coliunn  gives  the  civil  date  of  the 

point  on  the  earth's  surface  at  which  the  eclipse  is  central  at  noon. 

The  next  two  columns  give  the  position  of  this  point  to  the  nearest 

degree.    The  fourth  column  shows  the  Greenwich  astronomical 

time  of  conjunction  in  longitude.    The  next  column  gives  the 

duration  of  the  total  phase  at  the  noon-point;  this  is  sometimes 

o*i'  less  than  the  absolutely  greatest  duration  at  any  point. 

Next  is  given  the  node  near  which  the  eclipse  occiurs;  and  then 

the  number  in  the  Saros.     Corresponding  eclipses  at  intervals 

of  18  y.  II  d.  have  the  same  number,  and  occur  near  the  same 

node  of  the  noon,  which  is  indicated  in  the  next  column. 


Date  at 
Noon-Point. 

Point  where 

Central  at 

Noon. 

Greenwich 
M.T.  of  con- 
junction in 

Longitude. 

Duration 

of 
Totality. 

Node, 

Series. 

Regions  Swept  by  Shadow. 

I^t. 

Long. 

d.      h,    tn. 

m. 

1803,  Feb.  21 

1804.  Aug.    5 

1806,  Tune  16 

1807,  Nov.  29 

1 8 10,  April   4 

181 1,  Nlar.  24 

1814,  Tuly  17 

1815,  ,  uly     6 

1816,  Nov.  19 

1817,  Nov.    9 

II  S. 
38  S. 

42  N. 

11  N. 

12  N. 

31  N. 
88  N. 

43  N. 
7S. 

136  W. 
66  W. 
66  W. 

2E. 

154  E. 
26  W. 
84  E. 

175  w. 

30  E. 
149  E. 

21       9    20 

546 

16      4    22 

28    23    48 

3     13    41 
24      2     19 

16     18     33 
6     II     52 

18     22       9 
8     13     53 

4-2 
1-2 

4-6 
Ann. 

6-6 

3-2 
1-8 

4-7 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Chile,  Argentina. 

New  England,  Atlantic,  Africa. 

Central  Africa,  Areolia. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Borneo. 

South  Atlantic  to  and  across  South  Africa. 

Africa,  Central  Asia,  China. 

Polar  Rc^ons,  Western  Siberia. 

F^astem  Europe,  Central  Asia. 

Burma,  Pacinc  Ocean. 

ECLIPSE 
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Date  at 
Noon-Point 


1821 
1822 
1824 
1825 
1828 
1829 
1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1839 
1840 

1842 

1843 
1846 

1847 
1850 
1851 

1852 

1857 
1858 

i860 

1861 

1864 

1865 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1875 
1876 

1878 

1880 

1882 

1883 

1886 

1887 
1889 
1889 

1893 
1894 

1896 

1898 

1900 

1901 

1904 

1905 
1907 

1908 

191 1 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1919 

1922 

1923 

1925 
1926 

1927 

1929 

1930 

1932 

1934 
1936 

1937 
194a 

1 941 

1943 

1947 
1948 

1952 
1954 
1955 
1958 

1959 
1961 
1962 

1963 

1965 
1966 

1970 


Mar.  4 
Aug.  16 
June  26 
Dec.  9 
April  14 
April  3 
July  27 
July  17 
Nov.  30 
Nov.  20 
Mar.  15 
Aug.  27 
July  8 
Dec.  21 
April  25 
April  15 
Aug.  7 
July  28 
Dec.  II 
Mar.  25 
Sept-  7 
July  18 
Dec.  31 
Ma^  6 
April  25 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  7 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  12 
April  6 
Sept.  17 

July  29 
an.  II 
lay  17 
May  6 
Aug.  29 
Aug.  19 
Jan.  I 
Dec.  22 
April  16 
Sept.  29 
Aug.  9 
Jan.  22 
May  28 
May  18 
Sept.  9 
Aug.  30 

{an.  14 
an.  3 
April  28 
Oct.  10 
Aug.  21 
Feb.  3 
Tune  8 
May  29 
Sept.  21 
Sept.  10 

Ian.  24 
an.  14 
une  29 
/lay  9 
Oct.  21 
Aug.  31 
Feb.   14 

{une  19 
une  8 
Oct.  I 
Sept.  21 
Feb.  4 
May  20 
Nov.  I 
Feb.  25 

}une  30 
une  20 
Oct.  12 
Oct. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

May  30 
Nov.  12 
Mar.    7 


Point  where 

Central  at 

Noon. 


Lat. 


2 

5 
20 


8S. 

36  S. 
47  N. 

9N. 
18  N. 

32  S. 

24  N. 
78  N. 
40  N. 
10  S. 

6S. 
34  S. 
51  N. 

8N. 

25  N. 

24  S. 

18  N. 

70  N. 

37  N. 
4S. 

33  S. 
56  N. 

9N. 

32  N. 
16  S. 
10  N. 

61  N. 

36  N. 
12  S. 

2S. 

33  S. 
60  N. 
loN. 
39  N. 

9S. 

3N. 

37  N. 

12  S. 
iS. 

34  S. 
65  N. 

13  N. 

45  N. 

2S. 

5S. 
45  N. 
39  N. 
12  S. 

iS. 

^^^ 

71  N. 

16  N. 

51  N. 
4N. 
12  S. 

38  N. 
42  N. 
loS. 
78  N. 

I  S. 
36  S. 
78  N. 

19  N. 
56  N. 
10  N. 
19  S. 
30  N. 
47  N. 

2S. 

22  N. 

62  N. 
15  N. 

26  S. 

23  N. 
53  N. 

4  S. 
62  N. 

4S. 
38  S. 

25  N. 


Long. 


96  £. 
176  W. 

175  w. 
127  W. 

39  E. 

149  w. 

28  W. 

76  E. 
lOiW. 

20  E. 
31  W. 
72  E. 

77  E. 

102  E. 
75  W. 
90  E. 

142  W. 
34  W. 

127  E. 

155  w. 

41 W. 
31  W. 

29  W. 
173  E. 

30  W. 

103  E. 
145  w. 

5W. 
118  E. 

83  E. 
156W. 

139  w. 

160  W. 

63  E. 
147  W. 

14  W. 
102  E. 
138  W. 

13  w. 

37  W. 
86  E. 
112  E. 
69  E. 
45  W. 

97  E. 

133  w. 

12  W. 
89  E. 

145  w. 

155  w. 

33  W. 

2E. 

62  W. 
152  W. 

18  W. 
106  E. 

128  W. 
44  W. 
82  E. 

84  E. 
89  E. 

155  w. 

109  W. 
168  E. 
loi  E. 
131  W. 
16  W. 
114  E. 

176  W. 
25  W. 
82  E. 
39  E. 

5W. 
117  E. 

139  w. 

6W. 

53  E. 
179  E. 
126  W. 

137  w. 

43  W. 

88  W. 


Greenwich 
M.T.  of  con- 
junction in 
Longitude. 


d.    h,    in. 


17    50 
II     22 


3 
16 

26  II  43 
9  8  27 

13  21  18 

3  10  24 

27  2  2 
16  19  16 
30  6  48 

19  22  31 
15  2  14 
26  18  45 

7  19  2 

20  17  10 

25  4  49 


Duration 

of 
Totality. 


m. 


Node. 


14 

18 

22 

7 

9 

34 

28 

2 

41 

10 

15 

32 

25 

10 

30 

7 

2 

16 

18 

2 

21 

31 

I 

55 

5 

12 

14 

25 

2 

13 

17 

17 

12 

7 

ID 

8 

22 

0 

19 

II 

16 

2 

5 

18 

36 

17 

9 

54 

29 

9 

40 

II 

10 

40 

16 

19 

34 

6 

9 

58 

29 

0 

54 

18 

17 

39 

I 

9 

8 

22 

0 

52 

16 

2 

35 

28 

17 

43 

8 

17 

2 

21 

19 

24 

28 

2 

50 

17 

17 

38 

9 

8 

43 

30 

I 

13 

13 

17 

57 

3 

9 

44 

28 

10 

26 

10 

I 

41 

21 

0 

27 

X 

4 

6 

0 

10 

3 

29 

I 

12 

20 

16 

38 

10 

8 

53 

24 

2 

46 

13 

18 

35 

28 

18 

32 

8 

18 

8 

21 

9 

47 

31 

7 

55 

13 

12 

44 

18 

17 

15 

8 

8 

43 

I 

0 

42 

20 

16 

39 

4 

II 

31 

20 

I 

44 

31 

18 

3 

24 

21 

17 

30 

0 

27 

19 

16 

12 

12 

8 

52 

2 

0 

32 

14 

20 

II 

4 

12 

II 

20 

30 

12 

7 


8  43 

9  14 

2  27 

5  43 


4-3 
1.4 

4*4 

1-5 
03 

41 

6-8 

3-5 
1-9 

4*6 

4.4 

1-6 

4-1 
1-6 

o*9 

4-7 
6-8 

3-7 

2«0 

4-5 
1-7 

3-7 
1-8 

1-4 

5-3 
6*8 

3-8 

2-1 

4-4 

4-7 
1-8 

3-2 

2*1 

1-8 
6'0 
6-6 
3-8 

2*2 

4-2 
4-8 
1-8 

2*7 

2-3 

2*1 

6-5 
6-4 

3-8 
2.3 

42 
50 
1*8 

2*1 

2-5 

2-4 
6*9 

61 

3-6 

24 

42 

o*7 

51 
1-9 

1-5 

2-7 

2-5 

71 

5-7 
3-3 
2-5 
5-2 
19 

3'0 
2-5 

7*2 

5-2 
3-0 

2-6 

4-1 

1-5 

5-3 
1-9 

3-3 


Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

i^esc. 

I>esc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

D^c. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

I>esc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 


Series. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
I 

2 
4 

I 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

I 

2 

4 


R^ons  Swept  by  Shadow. 


Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Australia,  Pacific  Ocean. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Tapan,  China. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico. 

Northern  Africa,  India. 

South  Pacific  Ocean. 

West  Indies  and  across  Central  Africa. 

North-eastern  Asia  and  Polar  Regions 

Southern  and  Western  United  States. 

Central  Africa,  Madagascar. 

South  America,  Africa,  Egypt. 

Africa,  Madagascar,  Indian  Ocean. 

Spain,  France,  Russia  to  China,  and  Pacific  Ocean. 

Indian  and  North  Pacific  Oceans  and  India. 

Mexico,  West  Indies,  Africa. 

Indian  Ocean,  Australia. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Scandinavia,  Russia  and  North  America. 

China,  Pacific  Ocean. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Mexico. 

Peru,  South  Brazil,  Uruguay. 

British  America,  France,  Egypt. 

Caribbean  Sea  to  North  Africa. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Brazil  to  Central  Africa. 

India  to  Pacific  Ocean. 

United  States  and  Alaska. 

Gibraltar,  Northern  Africa,  Sicily. 

Southern  India,  Northern  Australia. 

Indian  Ocean,  Siam,  Pacific. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

United  States  and  Canada. 

Pacific  Ocean,  California. 

Egypt,  Central  Asia,  China. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Carolina  Islands. 

South  America,  Central  Africa. 

Northern  Europe,  Siberia,  Japan. 

California,  Oregon,  British  America. 

Central  Africa  and  South  America. 

Venezuela  to  West  Africa. 

East  Africa,  Indian  Ocean. 

North  Europe,  Siberia,  Japan. 

East  Africa,  India,  China. 

United  States,  Spain,  North  Africa. 

Sumatra,  Borneo. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Canada,  Spain,  North  Africa. 

Russia,  Central  Asia. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Australia,  Polynesia. 

Colombia,  Ecuador,  Brazil. 

Scandinavia,  Russia,  Asia  Minor. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Venezuela,  West  Indies. 

British  Columbia,  United  States. 

Peru,  Brazil,  Central  Africa. 

East  Africa,  Australia. 

California,  Mexico,  Central  America. 

United  States. 

East  Africa,  Sumatra,  Philippines. 

England,  Scotland,  Scandinavia. 

Sumatra,  Malacca,  Philippines. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Patagonia. 

Canada. 

Borneo,  Celebes. 

Greece  to  Central  Asia  and  Japan. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Peru, 

Colombia,  Brazil,  South  Africa. 

Central  Asia,  China,  Pacific  Ocean. 

China,  Alaska. 

Argentina,  Paraguay,  Central  Africa. 

Central  Aifrica,  Con^o. 

Nubia,  Persia,  Siberia. 

Canada,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Persia. 

Ceylon,  Siam,  Philippines. 

Chile,  Argentina. 

Canaries,  Central  Africa. 

France,  Italy,  Austria,  Siberia. 

New  Guinea. 

Alaska,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory. 

Pacific  Ocean. 

Bolivia,  Argentina,  Brazil. 

Mexico,  Georgia,  ?  Florida. 
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Date  at 
Noon-Point. 


Point  where 

Central  at 

Noon. 


Lat. 


Long. 


Greenwich 
M.T.  of  con- 

1*  unction  in 
^ongitude. 


d.     h,    m. 


Duration 

of 
Totality. 


m« 


Node. 


^>enes. 


Regions  Swept  by  Shadow. 


1972 

1973 

1974 
1976 

1977 
1979 

1980 

1981 

1983 
1984 

1987 
1988 
1990 
1991 
1992 

1994 

1995 

1997 
1998 

1999 


uly  10 
une  30 
une  20 
Oct.  23 
Oct.  12 
Feb.  26 
Feb.  16 

July  31 
June  II 
Nov.  22 
Mar.  29 
Mar.  18 
uly  22 
uly  II 
une  30 
"ov.  3 
Oct.  24 
Mar.  9 
Feb.  26 
Aug.  II 


67  N. 
19  N. 
32  S. 
31  S. 
i6N. 
61  N. 
I  N. 
54  N. 

39^- 
17  S. 

28  N. 

72  N. 

22  N. 

26  S. 

36  S. 

10  N. 

71  N. 

6N. 

46  N. 


1 


III  W. 

6E. 
107  E. 

95  E. 

127  W. 

77  W. 

48  E. 

127  E. 

Ill  E. 

170  W. 

6W. 

146  E. 

142  E. 

105  W. 

5W. 

31  w. 

iioE. 

154  E. 

81  W. 

18  E. 


10 
29 

19 
22 

12 

26 

15 
30 
10 
22 
29 

17 
21 

II 
30 

3 

23 

8 

26 
10 


7  40 

23  39 

16  56 

17  10 

8  31 

4  47 
20  52 

15  53 

16  38 
10  58 

o  45 

14  3 

14  54 

7  6 

0  19 

1  36 
16  37 
13  16 

5  27 
23  8 


2«7 

7-2 

5-3 
4-9 

2-8 

2-7 
4-3 

2-2 

5-4 

2'I 

0-3 
4*0 

2'6 

71 

5-4 
4*6 

2-4 

2-8 

4.4 

2-6 


Desc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

/\SC. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 

Asc. 

Desc. 

Desc. 

Asc. 


5 
6 

12 

7 

8 

9 
10 

II 

I 

2 

13 

4 

5 
6 

12 

7 

8 

9 
10 

II 


North-EastAsia,  North-East  America  andAtianticOcean. 

South  America,  Africa  and  Atlantic  Ocean. 

South- West  Australia  and  Indian  Ocean. 

Africa,  Australia,  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Venezuela,  Pacific  Ocean. 

United  States,  British  America,  Pacific  Ocean,  N. Polar  Sea 

Africa,  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  India. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Asia. 

Java,  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Pataeonia. 

Atlantic,  Equatorial  Africa. 

Indian  and  racific  Oceans,  Sumatra. 

Finland,  North  Atlantic. 

Pacific  Ocean,  Hawaii,  Central  America. 

South  Atlantic. 

Pacific  Ocean,  South  America. 

Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 

North-East  Asia,  Arctic  Sea. 

Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  Central  America. 

Central  and  Southern  Europe  touching  England. 


Recurrence  of  Remarkable  Eclipses, 

From  the  property  of  the  Saros  it  follows  that  eclipses  remark- 
able for  their  duration,  or  other  circumstances  depending  on  the 
relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  occur  at  intervals  of  one 
saros  (i8y.  iid.).  Of  interest  in  this  connexion  is  the  recurrence 
of  total  eclipses  remarkable  for  their  duration.  The  absolute 
maximum  duration  of  a  total  eclipse  is  about  f  30";  but  no 
actual  eclipse  can  be  expected  to  reach  this  duration.  Those 
which  will  come  nearest  to  the  maximum  during  the  next  500 
years  belong  to  the  series  numbered  4  and  6  and  in  the  list  which 
precedes.  These  occurring  in  the  years  1937,  1955,  &c.,  will 
ultimately  fall  little  more  than  20"  below  the  maximum.  But 
the  series  4,  though  not  now  remarkable  in  this  respect,  will 
become  so  in  the  future,  reaching  in  the  eclipse  of  June  25,  2150, 
a  duration  of  about  7'  15"  and  on  July  5,  2168,  a  duration  of 
7'  28",  the  longest  in  human  history.  The  first  of  these  will  pass 
oVer  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  second  over  the  southern  part  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  near  Madras. 

All  the  national  annual  Ephemerides  contain  elements  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  occurring  during  the  year.  Those  of  England, 
America  and  France  also  give  maps  showing  the  path  of  the 
central  line,  if  any,  over  the  earth's  surface;  the  lines  of  eclipse 
beginning  and  ending  at  sunrise,  &c.,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
shadow  from  hour  to  hour.  By  the  aid  of  the  latter  the  time 
at  which  an  eclipse  begins  or  ends  at  any  point  can  be  determined 
by  inspection  or  measurement  within  a  few  minutes. 

V.  Methods  ofcomptUing  Eclipses  of  the  Sun. 

The  complete  computation  of  the  circumstances  of  an  eclipse  ab 
initio  requires  three  distinct  processes.    The  geocentric  positions 

of  the  sun  and  moon  have  first  to  be  computed  from 
ofeclipMeM,  ^^^  tables  of  the  motions  of  those  bodies.    The  second 

step  is  to  compute  certain  elements  of  the  eclipse  from 
these  geocentric  positions.  The  third  step  is  from  these  elements 
to  compute  the  circumstances  of  the  eclipse  for  the  earth  generally 
or  for  any  given  place  on  its  surface.  The  national  Astronomical 
Ephemerides,  or  "  Nautical  Almanacs,''  give  in  f  uU  the  geocentric 
positions  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  at  least  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century  to  an  epoch  three  years  in  advance  of  the  dat'*  of 
publication.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  undertake  the  first 
part  of  the  computation  except  for  dates  outside  the  limits  of  the 
published  ephemerides,  and  for  many  years  to  come  even  this 
computation  will  be  unnecessary,  because  tables  giving  the 
elements  of  eclipses  from  the  earliest  historic  periods  up  to  the 
22nd  century  have  been  published  by  T.  Ritter  von  Oppolzer 
and  by  Simon  Newcomb.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves 
to  a  statement  of  the  eclipse  problem  and  of  the  prindples  on 
which  such  tables  rest. 


Two  systems  of  eclipse  elements  are  now  adopted  in  the 
ephemerides  and  tables;  the  one,  that  of  F.  W.  Bessel,  is  used 
in  the  English,  American  and  French  ephemerides,  the  other— 
P.  A.  Hansen's — in  the  German  and  in  the  eclipse  tables  of 
T.  Ritter  von  Oppolzer.  The  two  have  in  common  certain 
geometric  constructions.  The  fundamental  axis  of  reference 
in  both  systems  is  the  line  passing  through  the  centres  of  the  sun 
and  moon;  this  is  the  common  axis  of  the  shadow  cones,  which 
envelop  simultaneously  the  sun  and  moon  as  shown  in  figs.  1,2,3. 
The  surface  of  one  of  these  cones,  that  of  the  umbra,  is  tangent 
to  both  bodies  externally.  This  cone  comes  to  a  point  at  a 
distance  from  the  moon  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  earth.  Within 
it  the  sun  is  wholly  hidden  by  the  moon.  Outside  the  umbral 
cone  is  that  of  the  penumbra,  within  which  the  sun  is  partially 
hidden  by  the  moon.  The  geometric  condition  that  the  two 
bodies  shall  appear  in  contact,  or  that  the  eclipse  shall  begin  or 
end  at  a  certain  moment,  is  that  the  surface  of  one  of  these 
cones  shall  pass  through  the  place  of  the  observer  at  that  moment 
Let  a  plane,  which  we  call  the  fundamental  plane,  pass  through 
the  centre  of  the  earth  perpendicular  to  the  shadow  axis.  On 
this  plane  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  taken  as  an  origin  of  rect- 
angular co-ordinates.  The  axis  of  Z  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane,  and  therefore  parallel  to  the  shadow  axis;  that  of  Y  and  X 
lie  in  the  plane.  In  these  fimdamental  constructions  the  two 
methods  coincide.  They  differ  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  Y 
and  X  in  the  fundamental  plane.  In  Bessel's  method,  which 
we  shall  first  describe,  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
equator  with  the  fundamental  plane  is  taken  as  the  axis  of  X. 
The  axis  of  Y  is  perpendicular  to  it,  the  positive  direction  being 
towards  the  north.  The  Besselian  elements  of  an  eclipse  are 
then: — x,  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  shadow  axis  on  the  funda- 
mental plane;  d,  the  declination  of  that  point  in  which  the 
shadow  axis  intersects  the  celestial  sphere;  /*,  the  Greenwich 
hour  angle  of  this  point;  /,  the  radius  of  the  circle,  in  which  the 
penumbral  or  outer  cone  intersects  the  fundamental  plane; 
and  /',  the  radius  of  the  circle,  in  which  the  inner  or  umbral  cone 
intersects  this  plane,  taken  positively  when  the  vertex  of  the 
cone  does  not  reach  the  plane,  so  that  the  axis  must  be  produced, 
and  negatively  when  the  vertex  is  beyond  the  plane. 

Hansen's  method  differs  from  that  of  Bessel  in  that  the 
ecliptic  is  taken  as  the  fundamental  plane  instead  of  the  equator. 
The  axis  of  X  on  the  fundamental  plane  is  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic ;  that  of  Y  perpendicular  to  it.  The  other  elements 
are  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  theories.  As  to  their  relative 
advantages,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Hansen's  co-ordinates 
follow  most  simply  from  the  data  of  the  tables,  and  are  necessarily 
used  in  eclipse  tables,  but  that  the  subsequent  computation  is 
simpler  by  Bessel's  method. 

Several  problems  are  involved  in  the  complete  computation 
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of  an  eclipse  from  the  elements.  First,  from  the  values  of  the 
latter  at  a  given  moment  to  determine  the  point,  if  any,  at  which 
the  shadow-axis  intersects  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
respective  outlines  of  the  umbra  and  penumbra  on  that  surface. 
Within  the  umbral  curve  the  eclipse  is  annular  or  total;  outside 
of  it  and  within  the  penumbral  curve  the  eclipse  is  partial  at 
the  given  moment.  The  penumbral  line  is  marked  from  hour  to 
hour  on  the  maps  given  annually  in  the  American  Ephemeris. 
Second,  a  series  of  positions  of  the  central  point  through  the 
course  of  an  eclipse  gives  us  the  path  of  the  central  point  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  envelopes  of  the  penumbral  and 
umbral  curves  just  described  are  boundaries  within  which  a 
total,  annular  or  partial  eclipse  will  be  visible.  In  particular, 
we  have  a  certain  definite  point  on  the  earth's  surface  on  which 
the  edge  of  the  shadow  first  impinges;  this  impingement 
necessarily  takes  place  at  sunrise.  Then  passing  from  this  point, 
we  have  a  series  of  points  on  the  surface  at  which  the  elements 
of  the  shadow-cone  are  in  succession  tangent  to  the  earth's 
surface.  At  all  these  points  the  eclipse  begins  at  sunrise  until  a 
certain  limit  is  reached,  after  which,  following  the  successive 
elements,  it  ends  at  sunrise.  At  the  limiting  point  the  rim  of 
the  moon  merely  grazes  that  of  the  sun  at  sunrise,  so  that  we 
may  say  that  the  eclipse  both  begins  and  ends  at  that  time. 
Of  course  the  points  we  have  described  are  also  found  at  the 
ending  of  the  eclipse.  There  is  a  certain  moment  at  which  the 
shadow-axis  leaves  the  earth  at  a  certain  point,  and  a  series  of 
moments  when,  the  elements  of  the  penumbral  cone  being  tangent 
to  the  earth's  surface,  the  eclipse  is  ending  at  sunset.  Three 
cases  may  arise  in  studying  the  passage  of  the  outlines  of  the 
shadow  over  the  earth.  It  may  be  that  all  the  elements  of  the 
penumbral  cone  intersect  the  earth.  In  this  case  we  shall  have 
both  a  northern  and  a  southern  limit  of  partial  eclipse.  In  the 
second  case  there  will  be  no  limit  on  the  one  side  except  that  of 
the  eclipse  beginning  or  ending  at  sunrise  or  sunset.  Or  it  may 
happen,  as  the  third  case,  that  the  shadow-axis  does  not  intersect 
the  earth  at  all;  the  eclipse  will  then  not  be  central  at  any 
point,  but  at  most  only  partial. 

The  third  problem  is,  from  the  same  data,  to  find  the  circum- 
stances of  an  eclipse  at  a  given  place — especially  the  times  of 
beginning  and  ending,  or  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and 
moon  at  a  given  moment.  Reference  to  the  formulae  for  all 
these  problems  will  be  given  in  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 

Authorities. — The  richest  mine  of  information  respecting  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon  is  T.  R.  von  Oppolzer's  "  Kanon  der  Finster- 
nisse,*'  published  by  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  52nd 
volume  of  its  DenkschrifUn  (Vienna,  1887).  It  contains  elements  of 
all  eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  from  1207  B.C.  to  a.d.  2 161,  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  centuries.  '  Appended  to  the  tables  is 
a  series  of  charts  showing  the  paths  of  all  central  eclipses  visible 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table. 
The  points  of  the  path  at  which  tne  eclipse  occurs,  at  sunrise,  noon 
and  sunset,  are  laid  down  with  precision,  but  the  intermediate 
points  are  frequently  in  error  by  several  hundred  miles,  as  they 
were  not  calculated,  but  projected  simply  by  drawing  a  circle 
through  the  three  points  just  mentioned.  For  this  reason  we  cannot 
infer  from  them  that  an  eclipse  was  total  at  any  eiven  place.  The 
correct  path  can,  however,  be  readily  computed  from  the  tables 
given  in  the  work.  Eduard  Mahler's  memoir,  "  Die  centralen 
Sonnenfinsternisse  des  20.  Jahrhunderts  "  {Denkschriften,  Vienna 
Academy,  vol.  xlix.),  gives  more  exact  paths  of  the  central  eclipses 
of  the  20th  century,  but  no  maps.  General  tables  for  computing 
eclipses  are  Oppolzer's  '*  Syzygientafeln  fiir  den  Mond"  (Publications 
of  the  A stronomische  Gesellscnaft,  xvi.) ,  and  Newcomb's,  inPublications 
of  the  American  Ephemeris,  vol.  i.  part  i.  Of  these,  Oppolzer's  are 
constructed  with  greater  numerical  accurac}^  and  detail,  while  New- 
comb's  are  founded  on  more  recent  astronomical  data,  and  are  prefer- 
able for  computing  ancient  eclipses.  F.  K.  Ginzel's  Spezieller  Kanon 
der  Sontien-  und  Mondfinsternisse  (Berlin,  1899)  contains,  besides 
the  historical  researches  already  mentioned,  maps  of  the  paths  of 
central  eclipses  visible  in  the  lands  of  classical  antiquity  from  900 
B.C.  to  A.D.  ^00,  but  computed  with  imperiect  astronomical  data. 
Maguire,  "  Monthly  Notices,"  R.A.S.  xlv.  and  xlvi.,  has  mapped  the 
total  solar  eclipses  visible  in  the  British  Islands  from  878  to  1724. 
General  papers  of  interest  on  the  same  subject  have  been  published 
by  Rev.  S.  J.  Johnson.  A  r6sum6  of  all  the  observations  on  the 
physical  phenomena  of  total  solar  eclipses  up  to  1878,  by  A.  C. 
Kanyard,  is  to  be  found  in  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society^  vol.  xli.  A  very  copious  development  of  the  computation 
of  eclipses  by  Bessel's  method  is  found  in  W.  Chauvenet's  Spherical 


and  Practical  Astronomy^  vol.  i.  The  Theory  of  Eclipses,  by  R. 
Buchanan  (Philadelphia,  1904),  treats  the  subject  yet  more  fully. 
Hansen's  method  is  developed  in  the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Leipzig 
Academy  of  Sciences,  vol.  vi.  (Math.-Phys.  Classe,  vol.  iv.).  The 
formulae  of  computation  by  this  method  are  found  in  the  introduc- 
tions to  Oppolzer's  two  works  cited  above.  (S.  N.) 

ECLIPTIC,  in  astronomy.  The  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  that 
plane  in  or  near  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon 
revolves  round  the  sun.  The  ecliptic  itself  is  the  great  circle  in 
which  this  plane  meets  the  celestial  sphere.  It  is  also  defined, 
but  not  with  absolute  rigour,  as  the  apparent  path  described  by 
the  sun  around  the  celestial  sphere  as  the  earth  performs  its 
annual  revolution.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  moon  on  the  earth, 
as  it  performs  its  monthly  revolution  in  an  orbit  slightly  inclined 
to  the  ecliptic,  the  centre  of  the  earth  itself  deviates  from  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  nodal  revolution 
of  the  moon.  The  deviation  is  extremely  slight,  its  maximum 
amoimt  ranging  between  0-5"  and  o-6".  Owing  to  the  action  of 
the  planets,  especially  Venus  and  Jupiter,  on  the  earth,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  deviates  by  a  yet  minuter 
amount,  generaJly  one  or  two  tenths  of  a  second,  from  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  proper.  Owing  to  the  action  of  the  planets,  the 
position  of  the  ecliptic  is  subject  to  a  slow  secular  variation 
amounting,  during  our  time,  to  nearly  47"  per  century.  The  rate 
of  this  motion  is  slowly  diminishing. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  angle  which  its  plane  makes 
with  that  of  the  equator.  Its  mean  value  is  now  about  23°  27'. 
The  motion  of  the  ecliptic  produces  a  secular  variation  in  the 
obliquity  which  is  now  diminishing  by  an  amount  nearly  equal 
to  the  entire  motion  of  the  ecliptic  itself.  The  laws  of  motion  of 
the  ecliptic  and  equator  are  stated  in  the  article  Precession  of 
THE  Equinoxes. 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  Laplace  and  his  successors  to  fix 
certain  limits  within  which  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  shall 
always  be  confined.  The  results  thus  derived  are,  however, 
based  on  imperiect  formulae.  When  the  problem  is  considered 
in  a  rigorous  form,  it  is  found  that  no  absolute  limits  can  be  set. 
It  can,  however,  be  shown  that  the  obliquity  cannot  vary  more 
than  two  or  three  degrees  within  a  million  of  years  of  our  epoch. 

The  formula  for  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  as  derived  from  the 
laws  of  motion  of  it  and  of  the  equator,  may  be  developed  in  a  series 
proceeding  according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  the  time  as  follows : 
we  put  T,  the  time  from  1900,  reckoned  in  solar  centuries  as  a  unit. 
Then, 

Obliquity  =  23^  27'  31 -68' -46-837'  T-o-oo85'  T*-|-o-ooi7''  T». 

From  this  expression  is  derived  the  value  of  the  obliquity  at  various 
epochs  given  in  the  following  table.  The  left-hand  portion  of  this 
table  gives  the  values  for  intervals  of  500  years  from  2000  B.C.  to 
A.D.  2500  as  computed  from  modern  data.  For  dates  more  than 
three  or  four  centuries  before  or  after  1850  the  result  is  necessarily 
uncertain  by  one  or  more  tenths  of  a  minute,  and  is  therefore  only 
given  to  o-i'. 

B.C.  2000;  obi.  =23**  555'     A.D.  1700;  obi.  =  23**  28' 41-91' 

1500  „  «23  52-3         1750  „  =23  28  18-51 

1000  „  =23  48-9         1800   „  =23  27  55-IO 

500  „  =23  45-4         1850   „  =23  27  31-68 

o  „  =23  41-7         1900   „  =23  27  8-26 

A.D.    500     „    =23   38-0  1950     „    =23   26  44-84 

1000     „    =23   34-1  2000     „    =23    26  21-41 

1500     „    «23   303  2050     „    =23    25   57-99 

2000     „    =23   26-4  2100     „    =23    25   34-56 

2500     „    =23   22-5  (s  N.) 

ECLOGITE  (from  Gr.  iKkoyVy  ^  selection),  in  petrology,  a 
typical  member  of  a  small  group  of  metamorphic  rocks  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  the  variety  of  minerals  they  contain  and 
their  microscopic  structures  and  geological  relationships.  T3rpic- 
ally  they  consist  of  pale  green  or  nearly  colourless  augite  (ompha- 
cite),  green  hornblende  and  pink  garnet.  Quartz  also  is  usually 
present  in  these  rocks,  but  felspar  is  rare.  The  augite  is  mostly 
a  variety  of  diopside  and  is  only  occasionally  idiomorphic.  The 
garnet  sometimes  forms  good  dodecahedra,  but  may  occur  as 
rounded  grains,  and  encloses  quartz,  rutile,  kyanite,  and  other 
minerals  very  frequently.  The  hornblende  is  usually  pale  green 
and  feebly  dichroic,  but,  in  some  eclogites  which  are  allied  to 
gamet-amphibolites,  it  is  of  dark  brown  colour.  Among  the 
commoner  accessory  minerals  are  kyanite  (of  blue  or  greyish-blue 
tints),  rutile,  biotite,  epidote  and  zoisite,  sphene,  iron  oxides,  and 
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pyrites.  The  rutile  is  invariably  in  small  brown  prisms;  the 
kyanite  forms  bladed  crystals,  with  perfect  cleavage;  felspar,  if 
present,  belongs  to  basic  varieties  rich  in  lime.  Other  minerals 
which  have  been  found  in  eclogites  are  bronzite,  olivine  and 
glaucophane.  The  last  mentioned  is  a  bright  blue  variety  of 
hornblende  with  striking  pleochroism.  The  eclogites  in  their 
chemical  composition  show  close  affinities  to  gabbros;  they  often 
exhibit  relationships  in  the  field  which  show  that  they  were 
primarily  intrusive  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and  occasionally  con- 
tact alteration  can  be  traced  in  the  adjacent  schists.  Examples 
are  known  in  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Carinthia,  Austria,  Norway.  A 
few  eclogites  also  occur  in  the  north-west  highlands  of  Scotland. 
Glaucophane-eclogites  have  been  met  with  in  Italy  and  the 
Pennine  Alps.  Specimens  of  rock  allied  to  eclogite  have  been 
found  in  the  diamantiferous  peridotite  breccias  of  South  Africa 
(the  so-called  "  blue  ground  "),  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
theory  that  these  are  the  parent  masses  from  which  the  Kimberley 
diamonds  have  come.  (J.  S.  F.) 

ECLOOUE,  a  short  pastoral  dialogue  in  verse.  The  word  is 
conjectured  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  kKKerftiVy  to  choose. 
An  eclogue,  perhaps,  in  its  primary  signification  was  a  selected 
piece.  Another  more  fantastic  derivation  traces  it  to  at£,  goat, 
and  X67as,  speech,  and  makes  it  a  conversation  of  shepherds. 
The  idea  of  dialogue,  however,  is  not  necessary  for  an  eclogue, 
which  is  often  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  idyll.  The 
grammarians,  in  giving  this  title  to  Virgil's  pastoral  conversations 
{Bucolica)f  tended  to  make  the  term  "  eclogue  "  apply  exclusively 
to  dialogue,  and  this  has  in  fact  been  the  result  of  the  success 
of  Virgil's  work.  Latin  eclogues  were  also  written  by  Calpurnius 
Siculus  and  by  Nemesianus.  In  modern  literature  the  term  has 
lost  any  distinctive  character  which  it  may  have  possessed  among 
the  Romans;  it  is  merged  in  the  general  notion  of  pastoral 
poetry.  The  French  "  £glogues  "  of  J.  R.  de  Segrais  (1624- 
1701)  were  long  famous,  and  those  of  the  Spanish  poet  Garcilasso 

de  La  Vega  (1503-1536)  are  still  admired. 
See  also  Bucolics;  Pastoral. 

ECONOMIC  ENTOMOLOGY,  the  name  given  to  the  study  of 
insects  based  on  their  relation  to  man,  his  domestic  animals  and 
his  crops,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  injurious,  of  the  prac- 
tical methods  by  which  they  can  be  prevented  from  doing  harm, 
or  be  destroyed  when  present.  In  Great  Britain  little  attention 
is  paid  to  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  science,  but  in 
America  and  the  British  colonies  the  case  is  different.  Nearly 
every  state  in  America  has  its  official  economic  entomologists, 
and  nearly  every  one  of  the  British  crown  colonies  is  provided 
with  one  or  more  able  men  who  help  the  agricultural  community 
to  battle  against  the  insect  pests.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  im- 
portant knowledge  of  remedies  comes  from  America,  where  this 
subject  reaches  the  highest  perfection;  even  the  life-histories  of 
some  of  the  British  pests  have  been  traced  out  in  the  United 
States  and  British  colonies  more  completely  than  at  home,  from 
the  creatures  that  have  been  introduced  from  Europe. 

Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  may  be  gained 

from  the  following  figures.    The  estimated  loss  by  the  vine 

Phylloxera  in  the  Gironde  alone  was  £32,000,000;  for  all  the 

French  wine  districts  £100,000,000  would  not  cover  the  damage. 

It  has  been  stated  on  good  evidence  that  a  loss  of  £7,000,000  per 

annum  was  caused  by  the  attack  of  the  ox  warble  fly  on  cattle  in 

England  alone.    In  a  single  season  Aberdeenshire  suffered  nearly 

£90,000  worth  of  damage  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  diamond 

back  moth  on  the  root  crops;  in  New  York  state  the  codling 

moth  caused  a  loss  of  $3,000,000  to  apple-growers.    Yet  these 

figures  are  nothing  compared  to  the  losses  due  to  scale  insects, 

locusts  and  other  pests. 

The  most  able  exponent  of  this  subject  in  Great  Britain  was  John 
Curtis,  whose  treatise  on  Farm  Insects,  published  in  i860,  is  still 
the  standard  British  work  dealing  with  the  insect  foes  of  com, 
roots,  grass  and  stored  corn.  The  most  important  works  dealing 
with  fruit  and  other  pests  come  from  the  pens  of  Saunders,  Lintner, 
Riley,  Slingerland  and  others  in  America  and  Canada,  from  Taschen- 
berg,  Lampa,  Reuter  and  Kollar  in  Europe,  and  from  French, 
FrcM^gatt  and  Tryon  in  Australia.  It  was  not  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  ipth  century  that  any  real  advance  was  made  in  the  study  of 
economic  entomology.     Among  the  early  writings,  besides  the  book 


of  Curtis,  there  may  also  be  mentioned  a  still  useful  little  publicfition 
by  Pohl  and  Kollar,  entitled  Insects  Injurious  to  Gardeners,  Foresters 
and  Farmers,  published  in  1837,  and  Taschenbere's  Praktiscke 
Insecktenkunde,  American  literature  began  as  far  back  as  1788. 
when  a  report  on  the  Hessian  fly  was  issued  bv  Sir  Joseph  Baoks; 
in  1 81 7  Say  began  his  writings;  while  in  18^6  Asa  Fitch  started  his 
report  on  the  "Noxious  Insects  of  New  York."  Since  that  date  the 
literature  has  largely  increased.  Amongthe  most  important  reports. 
&c.,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  C.  V.  Kiley,  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  extending  from  1878  to  his  death,  in 
which  is  embodied  an  enormous  amount  of  valuable  matter.  At  his 
death  the  work  fell  to  Professor  L.  O.  Howard,  who  constantly  issues 
brochures  of  equal  value  in  the  form  of  Bulletins  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  chief  writings  of  J.  A.  Lintner  extend 
from  1882  to  1898,  in  yearly  parts,  under  the  title  of  Reports  on 
the  Injurious  Insects  of^  the  State  of  New  York.  Another  author 
whose  writinjgs  rank  high  on  this  subject  is  M.  V.  Slingeriand, 
whose  investigations  are  published  by  Cornell  University.  Among 
other  Americans  who  have  larp^ely  increased  the  literature  and 
knowledge  must  be  mentioned  F.  M.  Webster  and  E.  P.  Felt.  In 
1883  appeared  a  work  on  fruit  pests  by  William  Saunders,  which 
mainly  applies  to  the  American  continent ;  and  another  small  book 
on  the  same  subject  was  published  in  1898  by  Miss  Ormercxl, 
dealing  with  the  British  pests.  In  Australia  Tryon  published  a 
work  on  the  Insect  and  Fungus  Enemies  of  Queensland  in  1889. 
Manv  other  papers  and  reports  are  being  issued  from  Australia, 
notably  by  Froggatt  in  New  South  Wales.  At  the  Cape  excellent 
works  and  papers  are  prepared  and  issued  by  the  eovemment 
entomologist,  Dr  Lounsbury,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultuial 
Department;  while  from  India  we  have  Cotes's  Notes  on  Economic 
Entomology,  published  by  the  Indian  Museum  in  1888,  and  other 
works,  especially  on  tea  pests. 

Injurious  insects  occur  among  the  following  orders:  Coleoptera, 
Hymenoptera^  Lepidoptera,  Dipteray  Hemiptera  (both  heteroptera 
and  homoptera)y  Orthoptera,  Neuroptera  and  Thysanoptera,  The 
order  Aptera  also  contains  a  few  injurious  species. 

Among  the  Coleoptera  or  bettles  there  is  a  group  of  world-wide 
pests,  the  Elaieridae  or  click  beetles,  the  adults  of  the  various 
"  wireworms."  The  insects  in  the  larval  or  wireworm  stage 
attack  the  roots  of  plants,  eating  them  away  below  the  ground. 
The  eggs  deposited  by  the  beetle  in  the  ground  develop  into 
yellowish-brown  wire-like  grubs  with  six  legs  on  the  first  three 
segments  and  a  ventral  prominence  on  the  anal  segment.  The 
life  of  these  subterranean  pests  differs  in  the  various  species; 
some  undoubtedly  {Agriotes  lineatum)  live  for  three  or  four  years, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  they  gnaw  away  at  the 
roots  of  plants,  carrying  wholesale  destruction  before  them. 
When  mature  they  pass  deep  into  the  ground  and  pupate,  appear- 
ing after  a  few  months  as  the  click  beetles  (fig.  i ) .     Most  crops  are 
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Fig.  I. — A,  Wireworm;  B,  pupa  of  Click  Beetle;  C,  adult  Click 

Beetle  (Agriotes  lineatum). 

attacked  by  them,  but  they  are  particularly  destructive  to  wheat 
and  other  cereals.  With  such  subterranean  pests  little  can  be 
done  beyond  rolling  the  land  to  keep  it  firm,  and  thus  preventing 
them  from  moving  rapidly  from  plant  to  plant.  A  few  crops, 
such  as  mustard,  seem  deleterious  to  them.  By  growing  mustard 
and  ploughing  it  in  green  the  ground  is  made  obnoxious  to  the 
wireworms,  and  may  even  be  cleared  of  them.  For  root-feedeis, 
bisulphide  of  carbon  injected  into  the  soil  is  of  particular  value. 
One  ounce  injected  about  2  ft.  from  an  apple  tree  on  two  sides  1^ 
been  found  to  destroy  all  the  ground  form  of  the  woolly  aphis. 
In  garden  cultivation  it  is  most  useful  for  wireworm,  used  at  the 
rate  of  i  ounce  to  every  4  sq.  yds.    It  kills  all  root  pests. 
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In  Great  Britain  the  flea  beetles  (HtUticidae)  are  one  of  the 
most  serious  enemies;  one  of  these,  the  turnip  flea  {Phyllotreto 
nemomm),  has  in  some  years,  notably  1881,  caused  more  than 
£500,000  loss  in  England  and  Scotland  alone  by  eating  the  young 
seedling  turnips,  cabbage  and  other  Crucijerae.  In  some  years 
three  or  four  sowings  have  to  be  made  before  a  "plant"  is 
produced,  enormous  loss  in  labour  and  cost  of  seed  alone  being 
thus  involved.  These  beetles,  characterized  by  their  skipping 
moyements  and  enlarged  hind  femora,  also  attack  the  hop 
(Haltica  coKcitma),  the  vine  in  America  {Graplodera  chalybea, 
Illig.),  and  numerous  other  species  of  plants,  being  specially 
harmful  to  seedlings  and  young  growth.  Soaking  the  seetf  in 
strong-smelling  substances,  such  as  paraffin  and  turpentine,  has 
been  found  efficacious,  and  in  some  districts  paraffin  sprayed 
over  the  seedlings  has  been  practised  witli  decided  success.  This 
oil  generally  acts  as  an  excellent  preventive  of  this  and  other 
insect  attacks. 

In  all  climates  fruit  and  forest  trees  suffer  from  weevils  or 
Cureuiionidae.  The  plum  ciu'culio  (ConotracMus  nenuphar, 
Herbst)  in  America  causes  endless  harm  in  plum  orchards; 
curculios  in  Australia  ravage  the  vines  and  fruit  trees  (Orlhor- 
rktHUS  klugii,  Schon,  and  Leplops  kopei,  Bohm,  &c.).  In  Europe 
a.  number  of  "  long-snouted  "  beetles,  such  as  the  raspberry 
weevils  {Otiorhynckus  picipes),  the  apple  blossom  weevil  {Antko- 
nomus  pomorum),  attack  fruit;  others,  as  the  " corn  weevils " 
(Calandra  orysae  and  C.  granaria)-,  attack  stored  rice  and  corn; 
while  others  produce  swollen  patches  on  roots  {Ceutorkynchus 
sulcicollis),  &c.  All  these  Cureuiionidae  are  very  timid  creatures, 
falling  to  the  ground  at  the  least  shock.  This  habit  can  be  used 
as  a  means  of  killing  them,  by  placing  boards  or  sacks  covered 
with  tar  below  the  trees,  which  are  then  gently  shaken.  As  many 
of  these  beetles  are  nocturnal,  this  trapping  should  take  place 
at  night.  Larval  "  weevils  "  mostly  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants, 
but  some,  such  as  the  nut  weevil  (Balamnus  nucum],  live  as 
larvae  inside  fruit.  Seeds  of  various  plants  are  also  attacked 
by  weevib  of  the  family  Bruchidae,  especially  beans  and  peas. 
These  seed-feeders  may  be  killed  in  the  seeds  by  subjecting  them 
to  the  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  corn  weevils  (Calandra 
granaria  aod  C.  orysae)  are  now  found  all  over  the  world,  in  many 
cases  rendering  whole  cargoes  of  corn  useless. 

The  most  important  Hymenopterous  pests  are  the  sawffies  or 
Tentkredinidae,  which  in  their  larval  stage  attack  almost  all 
vegetation.  The  larvae  of  these  are  usually  spoken  of  as  "  false 
caterpillars,"  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  larvae  of  a 
moth.  They  are  most  ravenous  feeders,  stripping  bushes  and 
trees  completely  of  their  foliage,  and  even  fruit.  Sawfly  larvae 
can  at  once  be  recognized  by  the  curious  positions  they  assume, 
and  by  the  number  of  pro-legs,  which  exceeds  ten.  The  female 
lays  her  eggs  in  a  slit  made  by  meansof  her  "saw-like"  oviponitor 
in  the  leaf  or  fruit  of  a  tree.  The  pupae  in  most  of  these  pests 
are  found  in  an  earthen  cocoon  beneath  the  ground,  or  in  some 
cases  above  ground  {Lopkyrus  pint).  One  species,  the  slugworm 
(Eriocatnpa  limacina),  is  common  to  Europe  and  America;  the 
larva  is  a  curious  slug-like  creature,  found  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leavesof  the  pear  and  cherry,  which  secretes  a  slimy  coating 
from  its  skin.  Currant  and  gooseberry  are  also  attacked  by 
sawfly  larvae  {Nematus  ribesH  and  N.  ventricosus)  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Other  species  attack  the  stalks  of  grasses  and  corn 
(Cephus  pygmaeiis).  Forest  trees  also  suffer  from  their  ravages, 
especially  the  conifers  {Lopkyrus  pint).  Another  group  of 
Hymeaoptera  occasionally  causes  much  harm  in  fir  plantations, 
namely,  the  Siricidae  or  wood-wasps,  whose  larvae  burrow  into 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  thus  kill  them.  For  all  exposed 
sawfly  larvae  hellebore  washes  are  most  fatal,  but  they  must  not 
be  used  over  ripe  or  ripening  fruit,  as  the  hellebore  is  poisonous. 

The  order  Diptera  contains  a  host  of  serious  pests.  These 
two-winged  insects  attack  all  kinds  of  plants,  and  also  animals 
in  their  larva!  stage.  Many  of  the  adults  are  bloodsuckers 
(Tabanidae,  CuUcidae,  &c.);  others  are  parasitic  in  their  larval 
stage  {Oestridae,  &c.).  The  best-known  dipterous  pests  are  the 
Hessian  fly  {Ceddomyia  destructor),  the  pear  midge  {Diplosis 
pyrivora),  the  fruit  flies  (Tephrilis  Tyrant  of  Queensland  and 


Halterophora  capiUUa  or  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly),  the  onion 

fly  {Phorbia  cepetorum),  and  numerous  corn  pests,  such  as  the 
gout  fly  {Chloropstaeniopus)  and  the  frit  fly  (Oscinis  frit). 
Animals  suSer  from  the  ravages  of  bot  flies  {Oestridae)  and  gad 
flies  {Tabanidae);  while  the  tsetse  disease  is  due  to  the  tsetse 
fly  {Glossina  morsitans),  carrying  the  protozoa  that  cause  the 
disease  from  one  horse  to  another.  Other  flies  act  as  disease- 
carriers,  including  the  mosquitoes  {Anopheles),  which  not  only 
carry  malarial  germs,  but  also  form  a  secondary  host  for  these 
parasites.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat  are  lost  annually  in 
America  by  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly;  the  fruit  flies  of 
Australia  and  South  Africa  cause  much  loss  to  orange  and 
citron  growers,  often  making  it  necessary  to  cover  the  trees  in 
muslin  tents  for  protection.  Of  animal  pests  the  ox  warbles 
{Hypoderma  linealo  and  H.  bovis)  are  the  most  important  (see 
fig.  2).  The  "hots"  or  larvae  of  these  flies  live  under  the  skin 
of  cattle,  producing  large  swollen  lumps — "  warbles  "—in  which 
the  "bots"  mature  (fig.  2).     These  parasites  damage  the  bide. 


set  up  inflammation,  and  cause  immense  loss  to  farmers,  herds- 
men and  butchers.  The  universal  attack  that  has  been  made 
upon  this  pest  has,  however,  largely  decreased  its  numbers.  In 
America  cattle  suffer  much  from  the  horn  fly  {Haemahbia 
serrata).  The  dipterous  garden  pests,  such  as  the  onion  fly, 
carrot  fly  and  celery  fly,  can  best  be  kept  in  check  by  the  use 
of  paraffin  emulsions  and  the  treatment  of  the  soil  with  gas-lime 
after  the  crop  is  lifted.  Cereal  pests  can  only  be  treated  by 
general  cleanliness  and  good  farming,  and  of  course  they  are 
largely  kept  down  by  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Lepidopterous  enemies  are  numerous  all  over  the  world. 
Fruit  suffers  much  from  the  larvae  of  the  Geomelridae,  the  so- 
called  "  looper-larvae  "  or  "canker-worms."  Of  these  geometers 
the  winter  moth  {Cheimaiobiabmmaia)  is  one  of  the  chief  culprits 
in  Europe  (fig.  3).  The  females  in  this  moth  and  in  others  ajlied 
to  it  are  wingless.  These  insects  pass  the  pupal  stage  in  the 
ground,  and  reach  the  boughs  to  lay  their  eggs  by  crawling  up 
the  trunks  of  the  trees.  To  check  them,  "grease-banding" 
round  the  trees  has  been  adopted;  but  i 
many  other  pests  eat  the  leafage,  it  is  best  to  * 
kill  all  at  once  by  spraying  with  arsenical 
poisons.  Among  other  notable  Lepidopterous 
pests  are  the  "  surface  larvae  "  or  cutworms 
{Agrolis  spp.),  the  caterpillars  of  various 
Noctuae;  the  codling  moth  {Carpocapsa  ^'jj 
pomonella),  which  causes  the  maggot  in  N  ? 
apples,  has  now  become  a  universal  pest, 
having  spread  from  Europe  to  America  and 
to  most  of  the  British  Colonies.  In  mat^  Fig.  3. — Looper- 
years  quite  half  the  apple  crop  is.  lost  in  larva  of  Winter 
England  owing  to  the  larvae  destroying  the  ^°^^  {Cheimalobia 
fruit.  Sugar-canes  suffer  from  the  sugar- 
cane borer  {Diaiioca  sacckari)  in  the  West  Indies;  tobacco 
from  the  larvae  of  hawk  moths  {Spkingidae)  in  America;  corn 
and  grass  from  various  Lepidopterous  pests  all  over  the  world. 
Nor  are  stored  goods  exempt,  for  much  loss  annually  takes 
vm.  29 
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place  in  corn  and  flour  from  the  presence  of  the  larvae  of  the 
Mediterranean  flour  moth  (EpkesUa  kunidla);  while  furs  and 
clothes  are  often  mined  by  the  clothes  moth  (Tinea  trapezella). 
By  far  the  most  destructive  insects  in  warm  climates  belong 
to  the  Hemiptera,  especially  to  the  Coccidae  or  scale 
All  fruit  and  forest  trees  suffer  from  these  curious  insects 
in  the  female  stx  always  remain  apterous  and  apodal  and 
live  attached  to  the  bark,  leaf  and  fruit,  hidden  beneath 
variously  formed  scale-like  coverings.  The  male  scales 
diSer  in  form  from  the  female;  the  adult  male  is  winged, 
and  is  rarely  seen.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  beneath 
the  scaly  covering,  from  which  hatch  out  little  active 
six-legged  larvae,  which  wander  about  and  soon  begin  to 
form  a  new  scale.  The  Coccidae  can,  and  mainly  do, 
breed  asexually  {parthenogenetically).  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  San  Jos£  scale  (Aspidiotus  peniiciosus), 
which  in  warm  climates  attacks  all  fruit  and  many  other 
trees,  which,  if  unmolested,  it  will  soon  kill  {fig.  4). 
These  scales  breed  very  rapidly;  Howard  statee  one 
may  give  rise  to  a  progeny  of  3,216,080^00  in.  one 
year.  Other  scale  insects  of  note  are  the  cosmopolitan 
•morum)  and  the  Australian, 
ler  attacks  apple  and  pea;' 
ige  and  citron,  was  introduced 
a,  and  carried  ruin  before  it 
ntil  its  natural  eneoiy,  the 
wdinalis,  was  also  in^Kwtcd.  Fig.  5.- 
lext  most  important  inaects  ™a'<^;  C, 
:eot Apkididae.  ThcBebreed  P''""^  ^• 
with  great  rapidity  under  favourable  conditions:  one  by  tiie  end  of 
the  year  will  be  accountable,  according  to  LinnaeSs,  (or  the  enor- 
mous number  of  a  quintillion  of  its  species.  AphfoiL-aarcborn,  as 
a  rule,  alive,  and  the  young  soon  commence  to  reproduce  again. 
Their  food  consists  mainly  of  the  sap  obtained  from  the  leaves 
and  blossom  of  plants,  but  some  also  live  on  the  roots  of  plants 
{Phylloxera  vastatrix  and  Sckizoneura  lanigera).  Aphjdes  often 
ruinwholecropsoffniit,  corn,  hops,  &c.,by  sucking  out  the  sap, 
and  not  only  check  growth,  but  may  even  entail  the  death  of  the 
plant.  Reproduction  is  mainly  asexual,  the  females  producing 
living  young  without  the  agency  of  a  male.  Mal^s  in  nearly  all 
species  appear  once  a  year,  when  the  last  female  generation,  the 
ovigerous  generation,  is  fertilized,  and  a  few  large  ova  are  pro- 
duced to  carry  on  the  continuity  of  the  species  over  the  winter. 
Some  aphides  live  only  on  one  species  of  plant,  others  on  two  or 
more  plants.    An  example  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  hop  aphis 


in  patches  from  old  apple  trees,  where  the  insects  live  in  tie 
rough  bark  and  form  cankered  growths  both  above  and  below 
ground.  Aphides  are  provided  with  a  mealy  skin,  which  does 
not  allow  water  to  be  attached  to  it,  and  thus  insecticides  for 
destroying  them  contain  soft  soap,  which  fixes  the  Solution 
to  the  skin;    paraffin    is    added  to  corrode  the  skin,  .and  the 


■IS.    The  mole  cricket  (GryUolaJpa 
jckroachcs  (Btaltidae)  are'  also  amongst 

ere  are    but    few  injurious  species,  and 
i  the  lace  wing  flies  {Hemerobiidae),  are 


(PhoTodon  humuii),  which  passes  the  winter  and  lives  on  the 
sloe  and  damson  in  the  egg  stage  until  the  middle  of  May  or  later, 
and  then  flies  off  to  the  hops,  where  it  causes  endless  harm  all 
the  summer  (fig.  $);  it  flies  back  to  the  prunes  to  lay  its  eggs 
when  the  hops  are  ripe.  Another  aphis  of  importance  is  the 
woolly  aphis  {Sckizoneura  lanigera)  of  the  apple  and  pear:  it 
secretes  tufts  of  white  flocculent  wool  often  to  be  seen  hanging 


—The  Hop  Aphis  {Phoredon  humuii).  A,  Winged  female;  B,  winged 
ovigerous  wmglcss  female;  D,  vivEparous  wingless  female  from 
,  pupal  stage. 

soft    soap   blocks   up   the    breathing  pores   and   so  produces 
asphyxiation. 

Amongst  Orlhoptera  we  find  many  noxious  insects,  notably 
the  locusts,  which  travel  in  vast  cloud-like  armies,  clearing  the 
whole  country  before  them  of  all  vegetable  Ufe.     The  most 
destructive  locust  is  the  migratory  locust  {Locusla  migraloria), 
which  causes  wholesale  destruction  in  the  East.    Large  pits  are 
dug  across  the  line  of  advance  of  these  great  insect  armies  to 
stop  them  when  in  the  larval  or  wingless  stage,  and  even  huge 
bonfires  are  lighted  to  check  their  flight  when  adult.    So  dense  are 
these  "  locust  clouds  "  that  they  sometimes ,  quite  darken  the 
air.     The  co'mmonest  and  most  widely  distributed  migratory 
locust  is  Pachylylus  cii  ""  ■       ■  ■  ...... 

tulgaris)  and  various  c 
the  pests  found  in  tf 
Of    Neuroplera    t] 
f  many,  such  s 

beneficial. 

.  The  Treatment  of  Insect  Pcsls.— One  of  tlie  most  im- 
portant ways  of  keeping  insect  pests  in  check  is  by 
'  spraying  "or  "  washing."  This  method  has  made  great 
advances  in  recent  years.    All  the  pioneer  work  has  been 

(done  in  America ;  in  fact,  until  the  South-Eastera 
Agricultural  College  undertook  the  elucidation  of  this 
subject,  httle  was  known  of  it  in  England  except  by  a 
few  growers.  The  results  and  history  of  this  essential 
,  method  of  treatment  are  embodied  in  Professor  Lode- 
mann's  work  on  the  Spraying  of  Plants,  1896.  In  this 
treatment  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  entomo- 
logist teaches  us,  that  is,  the  nature,  habits  and  structure 
of  the  pest. 

For  insects   provided   with   a  biting  mouth,   which  take 
nourishment    from    the    whole    leaf,    shoot    or    fruit,    the 
poisonous  washes  used  are  chiefly  arsenical.     The  two  mosl 
useful  arsenical  sprays  are  Paris  green  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
insect;  f^  make  the  former,  mix  i  oz.  of  the  Paris  green  with   ij 
gallons  of  soft  water,  and  add  2  oz.   of  lime  and  a  small 
quantity   of  agricultural   treacle;  the   latter  is   prepared   by  dis- 
solving 3  oz.   of  acetate  of  lead  in  a  little  water,  then   I   oz.   of 
arsenate  of  soda  in  water  and  mixii^  the  two  well  together,  and 
adding  the  whole  to  16  gallons  of  soft  water;  to  this  is  added  a  smalJ 
quantity  of  coarse  treacle.     For  piercing-mouthed  pests  like  A  pkidet 
no  wash  is  of  use  unless  it  contains  a  basis  of  soft  soap.'    This  soft- 
soap  wash  kills  by  contact,  and  may  be  prepared  in  the  following 
way : — Dissolve  6  to  8  tb  of  the  best  soft  soap  in  boiliuK  soft  water 
and  while  still  hot  (but  of  course  taken  off  the  Are)  addi  gallon  of 
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paraffin  ftil  and  churn  well  together  with  a  force-pump;  the  whole 
may  then  be  mixed  with  100  «illoos  of  soft  water.  Tne  oil  readily 
separate*  f  lom  the  water,  aad  t nus  a  perfect  eraul»on  is  not  obtained : 
this  diiliculty  haa  been  solved  by  Mr  Cousin's  paraffin  naphthalene 
wash,  which  is  patented,  but  can  be  made  for  private  use.  It  is 
prepared  as  follows :— Soft  soap,  6  lb  dissolved  in  1  quart  of  water; 
isphthalene,  10  oz.  mixed  with  it  pint  of  paraffin:  the  whole  ii 
mixed  together.  When  required  for  uie,  i  lb  of  the  compound  is 
disoolved  in  5  to  10  gallons  of  warm  water. 

These  two  washes  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  orchard 
in  all  cHmates.  Not  only  can  we  now  destroy  larval  and  adult 
insects,  but  we  can  also  attack  them  in  the  egg  stage  by  the  use  of 
a  caustic  alkaJi  wash  during  the  winter;  besides  destroying  the 
(sp  of  such  pe«t3  as  the  PsyUidat,  red  spider,  and  some  aphides, 
this  also  removes  the  vegetal  encumbrances  which  shelter  numerous 
other  insect  pests  during  the  cold  rart  of  the  year.  Caustic  alkali 
wash  is  prepared  by  dissolving  i  lb  of  crude  potash  and  i  lb  of 
caustic  soda  in  soft  water,  mixiog  the  two  aolutions  tt^ether,  adding 
to  them  j  tb  of  soft  soap,  and  diluting  with  10  gallons  of  soft  water 
when  required  for  use.  Another  approved  insecticide  for  scale 
insects  is  resin  wash,  which  acts  in  two  ways:  first,  corroding  the 
soft  scales,  and  second,  fixing  the  harder  scales  to  stop  the  egress  of 
the  hexapod  larvae.  It  is  prepared  as  follows: — First  crush  8  lb  of 
resin  in  a  sack,  and  then  place  the  resin  in  warm  water  and  boil  in  a 
cauldron  until  thoroughly  dissolved :  then  melt  lo  lb  of  caustic  soda 


bring  the  whole  up  t( 
when  required  for  u 
water,  and  spray  o 


o  keep  it  liquid,  and  mix  with  the  dissolved 
until  the  mixture  assumes  a  clear  coRee-colour, 
a  afterwards;  then  add  enough  warm  water  to 
D  2^  gallons,  and  well  stir.  Bottle  this  off,  and 
e  dilute  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  warm  soft 

, , J  _ .  er  the  trees  in  the  early  spring  just  before  the 

buds  burst.  Formites(^cor»)  sulphur  is  the  essential  ineredient  of  a 
spray..  Liver  of  MilphnF  has  been  found  to  be  the  best  form,  especi- 
ally when  mixed  with  a  ^iraffin  emulsion.  Bud  mites  (Phytoptidiu, 
fig.  6)  areof  course  not  affected.  Sulphur  wash  is  made  by  adding  to 
every  10  gallons  of  warm  paraffin  emulsion  or  paraffin-naphthalene- 
etntilsion  7  oz.  of  liver  of  sul^Aur,  and  stirring  until  the  sulphur  is 
VeI)  mixed.  This.is  applied  as  an  ordinary  spray.  Nursery  stock 
diould  always  be  treAted,  to  kill  scale,  aphis  and  other  pests  which 
it  may  carry,  by  the  gas  treatment,  particularly  in  the  case  of  stock 
importedfrom  a  foreign  climate.  This  treatment,  both  out  of  doors 
and  under  glass,  is  carried  out  as  fallows: — Cover  the  plants  in  bulk 
vhb  a  light  gas-tight:  cloth,  or  put  them  in  a  s^lal  fumigating 
boiue,  and  then  place  i  os.  of  c^nide  of  potassium  in  lumps  in  a.  dish 
with  water  beneath  the  covering,  and  then  pour  I  oz.  of  sulphuric 
acid. over  it  (being  careful  not  to  inhale  the  poisonous  fumes)  for 
every  looo  eub.  ft.  of  space  beneath  the  cover.  The  gaa  generated, 
prussJD  acidi  should  be  left  to  work  for  at  least  an  hour  before  the 
sMMdcWivraoyed,  when  all  forms  of  animal  life  will  be  destroyed. 

For  sorayia^,  proper  instruments  must  be  used,  by  means  of 
whkli  the  liquid  is  sent  out  over  the  plants  in  as  fine  a  mist  as 
possible.  Numerous  pumps  and  nozzles  are  now  made  by  which 
this  Qod  is  attained.  Both  horse  and  hand  machine*  are  emploved, 
the  former  for  hops  and  large  orchards,  the  latter  for  busD  iniit 
and  gardens.  In  America,  wliere  trees  in  parks  as  well  as  orchards 
and  gardens  are  treated,  steam-power  is  sometimes  used.  Among 
the  most  Important  sprayers  arc  the  Stiawson  horse  sprayers  and 


e  {Phylophis 


ttapKick  pumps,  carried  o 
itiiying     the  wash  most 


the  back 


the  smaller  Eclair  and  Noti 

(fig.  7).     The  nozzles  for  "  mistifying 

known  as  tbe  Vermorel  and  Riley's,  which  can  be  fitted  to  any 

length  of  tubing,  so  as  to  reach  any  height,  and  can  be  turned  in 

any  direction.     The  pumps  in  the   macnine  keep  the  insecticide 

constantly  mixed,  ana  at  the  same  time  force  the  wash  with  great 


Beneficial  Insects  have  also  to  be  considered  in  economic 
entomotogy.  They  are  of  two  kinds — (i)  those  that  help  to 
keep  down  an  excess  of  other  insects  by  acting  either  as  parasites 


Fig.  7 — Knapsack  Sprayer  for  Liquid  Insecticides, 
or  by  being  insectivorous  in  habit;  and  (2)  insects  of  economic 
value,  such  as  the  bee  and  silkworm.  Amongst  the  most  im- 
portant friends  to  the  farmer  and  gardener  are  the  Hymenop- 
terous  families  of  ichneumon  flics  (Ichneumonidae  and 
Braconidae) ;  the  Dipterous  families  5yr^Airfae  and  Tachinidae; 
the  Coleopterous  families  Coccinellidae  and  Carabidae;  and  the 
Neuropterous  Hemerobiidae,  or  lace-wing  flies.  Ichneumon  flies 
lay  their  eggs  either  in  the  larvae  or  ova  of  other  insects,  and  the 
parasites  destroy  their  host.  In  this  way  the  Hessian  fly  is 
doubtless  kept  in  check  in  Europe,  and  the  aphides  meet  with 
serious  hindrance  to  their  increase.  If  a  number  of  plant-lice 
are  examined,  a  few  will  be  found  looking  like  little  pearls; 
these  are  the  dried  skins  of  those  that  have  been  killed  by 
Ickneumonidae.  The  Syrphidae,  or  hover  flies,  are  almost 
exclusively  aphis-feeders  in  their  larval  stage.  Tachina  flies 
attack  lepidopterous  larvae.  One  of  the  most  notable  examples 
of  the  use  of  insect  allies  is  the  case  of  the  Australian  lady-bird, 
VedaHa  cardinalis,  which,  in  common  with  all  lady-birds,  feeds 
off  Apkidae  and  Coccidae.  The  Icerya  scale  {Icerya  purckasi) 
imported  into  America  rained  the  orange  groves,  but  its  enemy, 
the  Vedalia,  was  also  imported  from  Australia,  and  counteracted 
its  abnormal  increase  with  such  great  results  that  the  crippled 
orange  groves    are  now  once  more  profitable.        {F.    V.    T.) 

ECOHOHICS  (from  tbe  Gr.  olxovo/itin^,  sc.  Texi"},  frx}m 
ofxts,  a  house,  and  lAfios,  rule, — the  "  art  of  household 
management  "),  the  general  term,  with  its  synonym  "  poli- 
tical economy,"  for  the  science  or  study  of  wealth  (welfare) 
and  its  production,  applicable  either  to  the  individual,  the 
family,  the  State,  or  in  the  widest  sense,  the  world.  How  far 
the  same  considerations  apply  to  all  these  sfiheres  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  economic  thought  ih  its  widest  sense.  The  term 
"  economy  "  (g.v.)  by  itself,  which  should  strictly  mean  the  art 
of  applying  money  (or  wealth)  wisely,  has  commonly  come  to 
mean  the  art  of  saving  money,  or  spending  as  little  as  possible. 
In  practice  the  study  of  "  political  "  economy  is  mainly  devoted 
to  the  sphere  of  the  State;  the  welfare  of  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  State,  and  of  the  State  in  its  relation  to  the  world, 
being  internal  aspects  of  the  prosperity  of  the  State  itself. 
Economics  thus  includes  the  discussion  of  all  the  numerous 
factors  which  make  life  profitable,  whether  to  the  nation  6t  to 
the  business,  or  to  the  individual  nian.  It  may  be  conceived 
either  as  an  historical  science  (What  principles  have  in  fact  paid  ?), 
or  as  an  abstract  science  (What  are  the  true  principles  which 
must  pay,  presupposing  an  ideal?).  Economists  at  different 
limes  have  studied  both  aspects,  according  to  their  lights,  and 
influenced  by  historical  conditions  of  philosophic  thought.  A 
text-book  on  economics  necessarily  deals,  therefore,  with  the 
whole  subject  in  a  manner  which  need  not  here  be  followed, 
since  separate  articles  are  devoted  in  this  work  to  the  biographies 
of  writers  on  economics,  and  also  to  the  principal  t 
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questions  involved,  under  their  owi^  headings.  In  this  article 
we  propose  therefore  to  confine  ourselves  to  discussing  the 
character  and  subject-matter  of  the  science,  indicating  its 
relation  to  other  sciences,  and  explaining  the  methods  by  which 
economists  reach  their  conclusions. 

We  understand  by  economics  the  science  which  investigates 
the  manner  in  which  nations  or  other  larger  or  smaller  com- 
munities, and  their  individual  members,  obtain  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  whatever  else  is  considered  desirable  or  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  life. 
It  is  thus  the  study  of  the  life  of  conmiunities  with  special 
reference  to  one  side  of  their  activity.  It  necessarily  involves  the 
scientific  examination  of  the  structure  and  organization  of  the 
community  or  commimities  in  question;  their  history,  their 
customs,  laws  and  institutions;  and  the  relations  between 
their  members,  in  so  far  as  they  alffect  or  are  affected  by  this 
department  of  their  activity. 

At  the  root  of  all  economic  investigation  lies  the  conception 
of  the  standard  of  life  of  the  community.  By  this  expression 
we  do  not  mean  an  ideal  mode  of  Uving,  but  the  habits  and 
requirements  of  life  generally  current  in  a  community  or  grade 
of  society  at  a  given  period.  The  standard  of  life  of  the  ordinary 
well-to-do  middle  dass  in  England,  for  example,  includes  not 
only  food,  clothing  and  shelter  of  a  kind  different  in  many 
respects  from  that  of  a  similar  class  in  other  countries  and  of 
other  classes  in  England,  but  a  highly  complicated  mechanism, 
both  public  and  private,  for  ministering  to  these  primary  needs, 
habits  of  social  intercourse,  educational  and  sanitary  organization, 
recreative  arrangements  and  many  other  elements.  Many 
influences  operating  for  a  long  period  of  time  on  the  character 
and  the  environment  of  a  class  go  to  determine  its  standard  of 
life.  In  a  modem  industrial  community  it  is  possible  to  express 
this  standard  fairly  accurately  for  the  purposes  of  economic 
investigation  in  terms  of  money  (q.v,).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  most  complete  investigation  would  ever  enable  us  to  include 
all  the  elements  of  the  standard  of  life  in  a  money  estimate.  The 
character,  tastes  and  capacity  for  management  of  different 
individuals  and  groups  differ  so  widely  that  equal  incomes  do 
not  necessarily  imply  identity  of  standard.  In  the  investigation 
of  past  times,  the  incommensurate  elements  of  well-being  a<re  so 
numerous  that  merely  money  estimates  are  f  requendy  misleading. 
The  conception  of  the  standard  of  life  involves  also  some  estimate 
of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  people  are  prepared  to  make  to 
obtain  it;  of  their  ideals  and  character;  of  the  relative  strength 
of  the  different  motives  which  usually  determine  their  conduct. 
But  no  carefully  devised  calculus  can  take  the  place  of  insight, 
observation  and  experience.  The  economist  shoidd  be  a  man 
of  wide  sympathies  and  practical  sagacity,  in  dose  touch  with 
men  of  different  grades,  and,  if  possible,  experienced  in  affairs. 

It  is  evident  that  no  permanent  dassification  is  possible  of 
what  is  or  is  not  of  economic  significance.  No  general  rules, 
applicable  to  all  times,  can  be  laid  down  as  to  what 
of  subM'  phenomena  must  be  examined  or  what  may  be  neglected 
matur,  in  economic  inquiry.  The  different  departments  of 
human  activity  are  organically  connected,  and  all 
facts  relating  to  the  life  of  a  community  have  a  near  or  remote 
economic  significance.  For  short  historical  periods,  indeed, 
many  phenomena  are  so  remotely  connected  with  the  ordinary 
business  of  life  that  we  may  ignore  them.  But  at  any  moment 
special  causes  may  bring  into  the  fidd  of  economic  inquiry 
whole  departments  of  life  which  have  hitherto  been  legitimatdy 
ignored.  In  times  past,  biblical  exegesis,  religious  ideals,  and 
ecclesiastical  organization,  the  purely  political  aims  of  statesmen, 
chance  combinations  of  party  politics  and  the  intrigues  of 
diplomatists,  dass  prejudice,  social  conventions,  apparently 
sudden  changes  of  economic  policy,  capridous  changes  of  fashion 
— all  these  causes  and  many  others  have  exerted  a  direct  and 
immediate  influence  on  the  economic  life  of  the  community. 
In  our  own  day  we  have  had  many  illustrations  of  the  manner 
in  which  special  drcumstances  may  at  once  bring  an  almost 
unnoticed  series  of  scientific  investigations  into  direct  and  vital 
relation  with  the  business  world.     The  economist  must,  therefore, 


not  only  be  prepared  to  take  account  of  the  physical  features  o£ 
the  world,  the  genera]  structure  and  organization  of  the  industry 
and  conunerce  of  different  states,  the  character  of  their  administra- 
tion and  other  important  causes  of  economic  change.  He  must  be 
in  touch  with  the  actual  life  of  the  conmiunity  he  is  studying, 
and  cultivate  **  that  openness  and  alertness  of  the  mind,  that 
sensitiveness  of  the  judgment,  which  can  rapidly  grasp  the 
significance  of  at  first  sight  imrelated  discoveries  or  events/' 

Some  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  factors  to  be  taken  account 
of  in  economic  investigation  are  so  numerous  that  progress  on 
these  lines  is  imp>ossible.  It  would  certainly  be  impossible  if  we 
had  to  begin  de  novo  to  construct  the  whole  fabric  of  economic 
science.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  do  this 
in  the  world  of  sdence  than  it  is  in  the  world  of  business  or  politics. 
There  is  in  existence  a  vast  store  of  accumidated  knowledge,  and 
few,  if  any,  departments  of  economics  have  been  left  quite  un- 
iUuminated  by  the  researches  of  former  generations.  Progress  is 
the  result  of  adaptation  rather  than  reconstruction.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  economic  work  in  modem  times  is  carried 
on  by  consdously  or  unconsdously  assodated  effort,  and  although 
it  must  always  require  high  qualities  of  judgment,  capadty  and 
energy,  many  of  the  difliculties  which  at  first  sight  appear  so 
insuperable  give  way  when  they  are  attacked.  In  some  ways 
also  the  study  of  highly  developed  organizations  like  the  modem 
industrial  state  i^  simpler  than  that  of  earlier  forms  of  sodety. 

In  the  earliest  times  for  which  we  have  abundant  material 
the  economic  life  of  England  had  already  reached  in  certain 
directions  a  high  degree  of  complexity.  Even  In  the  rural 
districts,  manorial  records  reveal  the  existence  of  a  great  variety 
of  dasses  and  groups  of  persons  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
economic  functions.  The  lord  of  the  manor  with  his  oflBdals 
and  retainers,  the  peasantry  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  personal 
dependence  and  mutual  rights  and  obligations,  constituted  a 
littie  world,  in  which  we  can  watch  the  play  of  motives  and 
passions  not  so  dissimilar  as  we  are  sometimes  led  to  bdieve 
from  those  of  the  great  modem  world.  In  many  a 
country  district  the  gradations  of  social  rank  were 
more  continuous,  the  opportunities  of  intercourse 
more  frequent,  and  the  capadty  for  organization 
greater  than  in  modem  times.  The  manorial  accounts 
were  kept  with  predsion  and  detail,  And  we  are  told 
that  a  skilled  offidal  could  estimate  to  the  utmost  farthing  the 
value  of  the  services  due  from  the  villdn  to  his  lord.  The  manor 
was  indeed  self-suffident  and  independent  in  the  sense  that  it 
could  furnish  everything  required  by  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  that  over  the  greater  i>art  of  rural  England 
production  was  not  carried  on  with  a  view  to  a  distant  market. 
But  in  the  earliest  times  the  manor  was  Subjected  to  external 
influences  of  great  importance.  Vast  areas  of  the  coimtry  were 
in  fact  under  the  single  control  of  a  territorial  lord  or  an  ecdesi> 
astical  foimdation.  Every  manor  composing,  these  great  fiefs 
was  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  policy  or  the  character  of  the 
administration  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  he,  again,  by  the  policy 
or  the  difficdlties,  the  strength  or  the  weakness,  of  the,  central 
government.  Foreign  trade  and  fordgn  intercourse^  were 
undeveloped,  but  their  influence  was  in  historical  times  never 
entirely  absent,  while  the  influence  of  Roman  law  and  the 
Christian  Church  constantly  tended  to  modify  the  manorial 
organization.  In  the  towns  the  division  of  labour  had  proceeded 
much  further  than  in  the  mral  districts,  and  there  were  in 
existence  organized  bodies,  such  as  the  Gild  Merchant  and  the 
crafts,  whose  functions  were  primarily  economic  But  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  town  life  in  the  middle  ages 
was  the  manner  in  which  municipal  and  industrial  privileges 
and  responsibilities  were  interwoven.  In  modem  times  the 
artisan,  however  well  trained,  effident  and  painstaking  he  may 
be,  does  not,  in  virtue  of  these  qualities,  enjoy  any  muuidpal 
or  political  privileges.  By  means  of  his  tralde  union,  co-operative 
sodety  or  club  he  may  gain  some  experience  in  the  management 
of  men  and  business,  and  in  so  far  as  the  want  of  a  suffident 
income  does  not  constitute  an  insuperable  difficulty,  he  may 
share  in  the  public  life  of  the  country.    But  in  his  character  as 
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^Tti^Kii  lie  'eftjeys  M  municipal  or  polidcad  privjl^^s.  In  the 
middfo  ages  this  £fferentiatioa  of  the  industrial,  municipal  and 
political  SUt  liad  tioft  taken  place,  and  in  order  to  xmderstand  the 
working  el  at  firsit  sight  purely  economic  regulations  it  is 
necessaiy  to  make^  close  study  of  the  functions  of  local  govern- 
ment. Btrt  this,  ttfter  all,  does  not  cany  us  very  far.  From  the 
very  nature  ^f  tibe  records  in  whldi  we  study  the  town  life  of 
the  midifie  ages,  9t  follows  that  we  obtain  from  them  only  a  one- 
^ded  view.  1^  one  knows  what  propoction  of  the  industrial 
popuisKtion  was  included  in  the  oDganized  gilds,  or  how  complete 
^as  the  contitfl  exercised  by  these  bodies  over  their  members. 
Elaborate  regulations  were  in  fovce,  but  no  one  knows  how  elastic 
they  -were  in  ipractice*  Medietal  Englishmen  were  particularly 
apt  to  put  Hheir  aspirations  into  a  k^^al  fonn,  and  then  rest 
-satisfied  ^f!li4iheir  achievement.  Tlie  number  of  regulations  is 
-scarcely  to  he  regarded  as  a  test  of  tkeir  administrative  success. 
Further,  aib  the  country  became  more  consolidated  and  the 
central  govemmait  extended  its  authority  over  economic  afiEairB, 
new  regulations  came  iatb  forces  new  organs  of  government 
appeared,  'wfakh  were  soaetimes  in  conflict,  sometimes  in  har- 
mony, w^  the  «3dsting  system,  and  it  becomes  for  a  time  far 
'more  difficult  to  obtain  «.  dear  view  of  the  actual  working  of 
«econoiB&c  'institutions.  Thus  tlie  study  of  the  economic  life  of 
'the  *iiad;dle  a^es  is  one  «f  the  most  complicated  subjects  which 
can-engage  the  attention  of  man.  It  is  imp6ssibie  to  carry  the 
process  of  xsofattion  very  far.  The  different  threads  of  social 
activity  are  so  closdy  interwoR^en  that  we  cannot  follow  any  one 
for  very  long  without  forming  wrong  impressctts,  and  h  becomes 
necessary  to  turn  back  and^udy  others  which  seemed  at  first 
sight  unrelated  to  the  subject  of  our  investsga'tiiofis.  ^nder  an 
apparently  tmifofm  and  stable  system  of  social  regcAation  there 
was'.mudi  variadon  and  movement,  the  sigmficance  of  which 
it  is :  impossible  to  cstinnrte.'  Materials  lor  fomnng  such  an 
estimate  no  dotdbt  exist,  but  before  doing  so  we  have  to  study  in 
infinite  detail  a  ^aft  number  of  separate  manoKS,  municipalities 
or 'Other  serrate  economic  areas.  This  involves  ^eat  industry 
on'tiie  part  of  many  scientific  workeis.  Meanwhile  we  can' 
illnstr^  the  eammnic  Iffeof  the  middle  tiges,  describe  its  main' 
Itetima,  iBdicatie'the  more  important  measfures^  public  policy 
antf  Hnfw  attentaon  to  some  of  the  main  hses  of  development. 

H^.^  only  as  we  approach  more  modt^n  times  that  the  con- 
ditioBsW  eooaoaiic  study  are  realiaed  and  •economic  science, 
r— ifWit  ^^  weomdeiatand  it,  becomes  possible.  Those  condi- 
6i  tioasaare:  (L)  the  life  of  the  staHe  eir  iOlher  community 

or  eeoamunlties  we  are  studyisg  must  be  so  differen- 
tiated that  we  can  isolate  those  functions  which  are 
wlK»ffy  or predo^nanltly  economic.  The'''  separaticm  of  employ- 
n^ents  '^  is  iKOt  «nly  fu  condition  of  eoottomlc  efficiency;  it  was, 
necesaary  beloiie  we  oould  have  an  eooiaonlc  ^ence.  (ii.)  We 
moist  be  is  a  |a>sition  so  far  to  undeistaind  and  estimate  the 
character  and  inoti^«s  of  different  classes  and  groups  in  these 
communities  ^fliat  we  can  rightly  interpret  their  action.  This 
cenaditimi  cannot  be  realized  without  gneat  difficulty,  for 
'^economic  motiives''  are  very  different  in  different  periods, 
satioiis  and 'classes,  and  even  for  short  iieriods  of  time  in  the 
same  anmtiy  are  modified  by  the  influenGe  of  other  motives  of 
sn  entireif  ^fiereitt  order.  In  studyii^^the  economic  history 
of  the  i8tliceiBfeury,-for  example,  it  is  iiot«enough'to  assume  with 
Defoe  thtat  ^  gain  is  the  design  of  merchandise."  We  have  to  be 
saturated,  as 'it  ware,  with  iSth-centuty  itifluences,  so  that  we 
can  reaSae  Oie  'conditions  in  which  Industry  and  trade  were 
carried  on,  b^ore  we  can  rightly  exptaia  the  course  of  develop^ 
ment.  In  aw  &wi>  day  labour  disputes,  to-  take  another  example, 
canscarody  ever  he  resolved  into  a  quesliion  of  merely  pecuniary 
gain*  or  loss.  Thetsignificance  of  the  amount  of  money  involved 
varies  greatly  ifor 'different  trades,  and  can -only  be  understood 
by  reference  iDthe  character  and  habits  of  ?the  people  concerned. 
But  questions  of  ^sentiment,  sbop^eeting  and  trade  customs 
invariaMy  play  an  important  part,  (lii.)  Economics  can  never 
lead '  to  anything  >but  hypothetical  result  unless  we  not  only 
realise  that  iiw  must  **  take  account  ^f  "other  than  the  purely 
eoooomic  iAdas^^HXt  also  give  due  wc^gfatcand. significance  to 


these  factors*  No  explanation  of  the  industrial  situation  in 
Germany,  for  example,  would  be  intelligible  or  satisfactory  even 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  wliich  ignored  the  significance 
of  the  poGtical  conditions  which  Germans  have  to  deal  with. 
So,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  useful  comparative  estimate 
of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  transport  systems 
of  England,  the  United  States  and  Germany,  unless  we  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  very  different  geographical,  military  and 
political  conditions  which  these  systems  have  to  satisfy,  (iv.) 
Sufficient  information  must  be  available  to  enable  us  to  test 
the  validity  of  our  hypotheses  and  conclusions.  Whatever 
"  method  "  of  economic  investigation  we  employ,  we  must  at 
every  stage  see  how  far  our  reasoning  is  borne  out  by  the  actual 
experience  of  life.  This  obvious  condition  of  scientific  inquiry  is 
very  far  from  being  completely  realized  even  at  the  present  time. 
It  implies  the  existence  of  a  well-trained  class  engaged  in  the 
work  of  collecting  information,  and  much  organization  both  by 
the  state  and  private  bodies.  These  four  conditions  can  be 
reduced  to  two.  The  community  we  are  studying  must  have 
reached  such  a  stage  of  development  that  its  economic  functions 
and  those  immediately  cognate  to  them  form  a  well-defined 
group,  and  adequate  means  must  be  available  so  that  we  can,  as 
it  were,  watch  the  performance  of  these  functions  and  test  our 
h3rpothe9es  and  conclusions  by  observation  and  experience. 

It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  we  trace  the  begiimings 
of  economics,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  why  the  application  of  strict  scientific  tests  in  this  subject 
of  human  study  has  become  possible  oilly  in  comparatively 
recent  times.  Medieval  economics  was  Mttie  more  than  a 
casuistical  system  of  elaborate  and  somewhat  artificial  rules  of 
conduct.  From  the  close  of  the  middle  ages  until  the  middle  of 
the  rSth  century  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  other  works  on 
economic  questions  were  published,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
the  writers  have  little  or  no  scientific  importance.  Their  works 
frequently  contain  information  given  nowhere  else,  and  throw 
much  light  on  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  age  in  which  they  wrote. 
It  is  also  possible  to  find  in  thetn  mlny  anticipations  of  the  views 
of  the  economists  of  later  times;  but  such  statements  were  as 
a  rule  generated  merely  by  the  heat  of  controversy  on  some 
measure  or  event  of  practical  importance,  and  wherK  the  ccm- 
troversy  died  down  were  seldom  regarded  or  incorporated  in  a 
sdenftific  system.  Trade  bias,  personal  impressions  and  guess- 
work took  the  |>lace  of  scientific  method.  This  was  inevitable 
in  the  absence  of  trustworthy  information  on  an  adequb,te  scale, 
ahd  from  the  immediately  practical  aims  of  the  writers.  But 
fry>m  the  end  of  the  ryth  century  economics  has  b^U' defilnitely 
recognised  as  a  subject  of  scientific  study.  •= ' 

In  modem  times'  the  conditions  which  have  made  ^economic 
science  possible  have  also  made  it  necessary.  While  it  ii  im- 
possible to  give  a  strictly  economic  interpretation  jvmmiJ^ 
of  the  earlier  history  of  nations,  economic  interests  «' 
so  govern  the  life  and  determine  the  policy  of  modem 
states  that  other  forces,  like  those  of  religion  and  > 
pofitics,  seem  to  play  only  a  subsidiary  part,  modifying  here  and 
there  the  view  which  is  taken  of  particular  questions,  but  not 
changing  in  any  important  degree  the  general  course  of  their 
development.  This  may  be,  in  the  historical  sense,  merely  a 
passing  phase  of  human  progress,  due  to  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  industrial  revolution  to  all  the  civilized  and  many  of  the 
uncivilized  nations  of  the  world,  bringing  in  its  train  the  con- 
solidation of  large  areas,  a  similarity  of  conditions  witlnn  them, 
and  amongst  peoples  and  govemments  a  great  increase  in  the 
strength  of  economic  motives.  When  the  worid  has  settled 
down  to  the  new  conditions,  if  it  ever  does  so,  we  may  be  con- 
fronted with  problems  similar  to  those  which  our  forefathers 
had  to  solve.  But,  for  the  time,  if  we  kiK>w  the  economic  interests 
of  nations,  classes  and  individuals,  we  can  tell  with  more 
accuracy  than  ever  before  how  in  the  long  run  they  w91'  act. 
Public  policy  therefore  requires  the  closest  possible  study  of  the 
economic  forces  which  are  moulding  the  destinies  of  the  great 
nations  of  the  worid.  In  most  civilized  countries  except  England 
this  is  recognized,  and  adequate  provision  is  made  for  the  study 
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of  economic  science.  But  the  subject  is  not  only  of.  immediate 
concern  to  the  state  in  its  corporate  and  public  capacity.  The 
neglect  of  it  in  the  doa^ain  of  private  bus^iess  caoi  now  only  le^d 
to  disastrous  results.  To, quote  fro^  a  iiseful  wprk  {Naiional 
Education-  a  Symposium^  1901;),  '^  the  con^merciai  supremacy 
of  Englaikd  was  due  tp  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  superior 
intelligence,  in  the  ordinary  business  sense,! was  not  the  most 
important.  •  Her  insular,  position,  continuity  of  political  develop-, 
ment  and  freedom,  from  domestic  broils  played  an  important 
part  in  bi;inging>about  a  steady  and  continuous  growth  of  iodiistry 
and  mamifactures  for  several  generations  before  the  modern  era. 
The  great  wars  of  the  iSth  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
which  arrested  the  groyrth  of  continental  natipns,  gaye  England 
the  control  of  the  maxkets  of  the  world.  When  peace,  was  restored, 
England  enjoyed  something  in  the  nature  of  a  monopoiy:.  The 
competitioA  of  F^rance  ceased  for  a  time  to  be  an. important 
factor.  What  is  now  the  German  empire  was  a  mere  congeries 
of  small  states,  waging  perpetual  tariff  wars  upon  each  other., 
In  the  old  Prussian  provinces  alone  there  werp  fifty-three  different; 
customs  frontiers,  and  German  manufacfures  could  not  develop* 
until  the  growth  of  the  Zollverein  brought  with  it  commecoial 
consolidation,  internal  freedom  and  greater  homogeneity  of 
economic  conditions.  The;  industries  .of  the  jLInited  States  were 
in  their  infanpy.  Thus  the  productive  power  of  England  was' 
unrivalled}  and  her  manufactures  and  business  men,  under  a' 
regime .  ra|)idly-  approzknating  ,  to  complete  freedom  of  trade,, 
•could  reap  the  full  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  possession 
of  great,  national  resouiices  and  production  by  m^phinery., 
Commercial  supr^oiacy  required  not  so  much  highly  trained 
intelligence  amongst  >  jao^anuf actureis .  and  merchants  »s , , keen> 
business  iostinqtiand  a  certain  rude  energy. ,  In  the;  last  gepera- 
rtion,  all 'that  has  changied,  and  the  change  is  of  a  penx^nent' 
chair^^ei;.  The  struggle  of  the  future  must  inevitably  <  be 
betweex)  £|  number  of  ^gn^a^  nations.ji  more  or  less  equally  well 
equipped^  carryix^  <on  production  by  the  same  general,  methods, . 
each  Qo^  tirjrilig  to  streagti^en  ;it^  industrial  ^nd  Q9mmej|fcial> 
positioiHL  by  t^adoption  of  tbe^mpst  jiighly  devek>i>ed  mac^ery,} 
and  all  the  methods  suggestied  by.  scientific  research^  ipoljcypr! 
experience. .  U^dei:  these  conditions)  it  is  no  longer  po^sibl^  for! 
the  individual  merchant,  or  fpr  small  groups  of  mei;cha(iUs, .  toi 
•acquaint  themselves,  by  persp^al  experience  ailone,  with  B;M>re| 
than  a  fractional  pfirt  of  tbei  causes  which  affect  the  bu^i|i4§s,ini 
which  they,;are  engaged.  The  spread  x)f  the  n^odernindustwlj 
system  has. brought  with  it.  the  modenn  state,,  with  its  milUonsj 
•of  :consuj|iers,  its  vast  area,  its  innumerable  activit^e^,  its  com-; 
.plicated  codet  of  ,4nd|^rial  and  commercial  law.  At  thie  samej 
time,  the  revolution  in  the  means  of  transport  and  comm^nicaticji; 
has  destroyed^  or  isteiiding  to  destroy,  local,  markets^  and  ckeelyl 
interwoven  all  the  business  ;of  tl;ie  woifkl.  Events  in  the  mosti 
distant  countries,,  industrial  and  commercial  movements  <at^' 
first  sight  unrelated  to  the  concerns  of  the  individual  merchant,! 
now  exert  a. direct  and  immediate  influence  upon  his  interests. 
The  techiucal  training  ftf  the  factory  or  the  office j  the  experience 
;of  busine^;  thie  discharge  iQf  practical  duties,  necessary  as  theyl 
are,  do  nqt  infaJUibly  c^e^Q.  the  mind  to  the  largeissues  of  thd 
^  modern  business  w^rld^  and  can  never  confer  the  detailed 
acquaintance  with  facts  and  principles  which  lie. outside  the; 
.daily  routine  pf  the  individual,  but  are  none.. the  kss  of  vital 
impprtance/'  Economics,  therefore^  under  jnodert^  conditions,) 
is  not  only  a  subject,  which- may  usefully  occupy  the  attention] 
of  a  leisvired  class  of  scientific  mea.  It  should  form  part  of  the 
training  of  educated  men  of  all  classes,  on- grounds,  of  public 
policy  and  administrative  and  business  efficiency. 

The  relations  between  econbmiqs  and  i>tber  sciences  canniot 
be  stated  in  a  viery  general .  form.  They  vary  for  different 
t^umom  periods,  dnd  arfe  not  the: same  for  all  branches  of 
bvtwe^tk  economics.  There  is  no  subject  of  human  study  which 
MOflOfttiof  may  not  be  at  some'  time  or  other  of  economic  signifi- 
adeac^'^  canoe,  and  anything  which  affects  the  character,  the 
ideals  or  th^  environment  of  man.  may  make  it 
necessary  to  modify  our  assumptions  and  our  reasoning  with 
regard  to  his  conduct  in  economic  affairs.    But  if  the  economist, 


while  studying  one  side  of  man's  activities,  must  also  culUvate 
all  other  branches  of  human  learning,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
substantial,  progress  can  be  made.  The  economist  frankly 
assumes, the  reality  of  the  exisdng  world  and  takes  men  as  they 
are,  or  as  they  have  been  if  he  is  .studying  past  times.  His 
assumptions  are  based  upon  ordinary  observation  and  experience, 
and  are  usually  aOf  urate  in  proportion  to  his  practical  shrewdness 
and  sagacity,  so  that  he  is  not  interested  in  the  speculative 
flights  of  pl^ilosophy,  except  in  so  far  as  they  influence  or  have 
influenced  conduct.  In  times  past,, and  to  a  less  extent  in  our 
own  day,  philosophical  conceptions  have  formed  the  basis  of 
great  systems  /of  politics  and  economics.  The  historical  relations 
between  philosophy  and  ecpnomics  are  of  great  importance  in 
tracing  the  development  of  the  latter,  and  ha,ve  done  much  to 
determine  its  present.. form.  But  th^  modem  conceprion  of 
society  or  the  state  owes  more  to  biology  than  philosophy,  and 
actual  research  has  destroyed  more  frequently  than  it  has 
justified  the  assumptions  of  the  older  philosophical  school 
Experimental  psychology  may  in  course  of  time  have  an  important 
bearing  on  economics,  but  the  older  science  cannot  be  said  to 
be  of  much  significance  except  in.  its  historical  aspects.  Ethics 
is  ixk  much  the  same  position.  That  is,  it  is.  possible  to  conceive 
of  an  ethical  science  which  would  extend  considerably  our 
k,powledge,  iOf  economic  .a^airs,  but  no  important,  new  principle 
or  originaJL  discovery,  relevant  to  economic  investigation,  has 
come  from  t^hat  quarter  iti  recent  years,  and  at  present  ethics 
has  more  to  learn  from  economics  than  ithe  latter  h;^  from  ethics. 
It  is  in  the  adaptation  of  biological  ^nceptipns  and  methods, 
in  the  positive. contributions  of  jurisprudence,  law^nd  history, 
in  the  rigorous  application^  where  possible,  of  quantitative  tests, 
that  ,the  explanation  of  the  present  position  of  economics  is 
to  be  , founds  .Mathematics  .ha^  influenced, the  form  and  the 
terminology  of.  the  science,  and  Jhsks  sometimes  been  useful 
in  analysis;  but.  mathematical  mejLhods.of,  Reasoning,,  in  their 
application  to  ejconomics^ while  possessing  a  certain  fascination, 
aife  pf  verydoubtful.utility. 

.  ,T^0re  is  no  p)Aetho4  of  inyt^stigs^tion  which  is  peculiarly 
economic  or  of  which -^onomics  has,  .the  monopoly.  In  every 
.a8e,.ecpfQpmists>b4ve  applied  the  methods  ordinarily  M&Um^  9f 
in  u$e  amongst  adi^nt^fic  m^^  .^here  would  probably  metm9mic 
have, been  no  controy^^;^  at  ajUl  on  ihi^  subject  but  for  i^vt^ 
tljvelapt  tjba!t,,econo«nics!Wiasf  elaborated. inj^o^stematic  '■*'"■■ 
formy  an4.  made  Jthe  basis  of.  ppractkal  measures  o£  the  greatest 
impprtan<;e,  Ipng  before:  thjs  remarkable  development  in  the  19th 
century  of  historical  research,  e^erimental  science  and>l»i<dogy. 
The  application  of  tliQ.<x  prwi  method  in.  economics  was  an 
acpident,  duQ. to  its- a^aqciati^o^  with,  oUji^i;/ subjects  and  the 
general  backwardness  oi  other,  sciences  rather  thanany  exceptional 
aind  pecidiar  character  in  the^^ubject-mfLtter,of  the  sciei^ce  itself. 
The,  methods  =a|:i>lied  to-e^XM^>mics.in  the  r 9th  and  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century  were  no  more; invented  with  a  sp>ecial  view 
to  [that  sfubject  than  the  principljps  of  early  railway  legislation, 
xji  the  domain  of  practical  polif^)  were  df vised  with  a  special 
view  to  what  ^as  then?  a  new  means  pf  transport.  ^  As  a  matter 
of  fact,. discussions  of  method  and  the. criticism  of  hypotheses 
and  assumptions,  are  very  rarefy  fotmd  in  e^krly  economic  works. 
It  is  only- by  refer^ce  to  the  prevaiUog:  ideas  in  philosophy  and 
politics:  that  'we.iCaA  discover  >i^hatrW^s  in  the  minds  of  their 
>autho^.  ^  The  growth  of  a  science.  is,m^ch  like  the  growth  of  a 
.constitution*.  1  It  proceeds  by. 'Adaptation  and  precedera.  The 
.scientific  and  historical  movement .  oi ,  the  i^th  century  was 
.  revolutionary  ;in  /character.  ^Wh^  it  .began  to  affect  eccmomKS, 
many,  peopk.  wepe  afraid:  that  .the  whole  fabric  of  science 
would  be  destroyed  and  .the  .pr a(:tical.  gains  it  had  achieved, 
jeopardised.  These. fears  were  justificfdr  in  spifar  as  those  who 
entertained  the«»shut  their,  eyes  to*  everything, new  and  assumed 
an  attitude  of  no  compromise'. '  Where  thef  newer  methods  were 
assimilated)  the  position  of  economics  was  strengthened  and 
its  practical  utility^  increased.  General  discussion  of  method, 
however,  is  rarely  profitable.  In  all  branches  of  economics, 
even^in  what  h  called  the  pure  -theory ,  there  is  an  implied  reference 
to  certain  historical  or  existing,  conditions  of  a  more  or  less 
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defioite  character;  to  the  establishBd  order  of  An<  organized 
state  or  other  commmiity, -alja  stage  of  devdopmeht  whieh  in 
its  maiaieatiires>can  be  xieeognized.'^  In  all  economiciiivestigation 
assu])Q^,^pns  must  be  maude,  •  but .  we  must  see  that  they  are 
legitimate  is  viewof  theactbai  liie  and  character  of  the  community 
or  comiflunities  .which  are  the  subject  of.  investigation.  In 
common  Vith  other  sciences^  economics  makes  use  of  ^'  abstrao- 
tioiia";  but  if  for  some  psoblenis  ve. employ  symbolic  processes 
of  reaaooing,  we  must  keep  .dearly  in  view  the  limits  of  their 
significance,  andineithes  endow  the  symbols  with  attributes 
they  can  neverposfiess^  nor  lose  sight  of  the  realities  behind  them. 
Every  hy|x>theefui.mmst  be  tested  by  an.appdal  to  the  facts  of  Hfe^ 
and  modi&ed:or  abandoned  if  it  will  not  bear  examination,  unless 
we  are  convinced  on  genuine  evidence  that  it  may  for  a  time  be 
emphytd  as  a  usefjul. approximation,  withmit  prejudice  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  inyesHigation : we  are  conducting. 

We  shall  best  illustrate  the -character  and  method  of  economic 
reasoning  by  exan43les,  and  for  that  purpose  kt  us  take  irst  of 
AaiOut'  ^^  a. purely  histovicpi  problem)  namely,  the  effect  on 
trmikm  o#  the . wago*earners  of-  the  wa^es  clauses  of  the  Statute  of 
,  Apprentioeslup  (1563)^ .  It  is  at  once  obvioiis  that  we 
are  dealihg  not  -with  an  abstract  scheme  of  regulation 
in  a  hyfxitibetical  world,  but  .with  an  act  of  parliament  nominally 
in  force  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  applicable  to  a 
great  variety  of  trades  whoaei  orgaaiiation  and  Idstory  can  be 
ascertained.  The  cooLchisions  we  reach  may  or  may  not  modify 
any  <H>i^<»^''^^  have  formed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  wages 
are  determined,  under  .modem  conditions.  For  the  time  being 
such  opinions. ace  irrelevant  to  the  question  we -are  investigating^ 
and  the  less  they  are  ia  our  iminidb  the  betten*  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  apply  to  this  particular,  bet  a  different  method  of 
inqfuiry  itom  that  we^^hould^appiyta  any  other  of  the  numerous 
acts,  of  more  or  ksa.ecottoaniG  impbrta^ce,  passed  in  the  same 
session'  of  parHameat.  The  first,  stisp  Is '  to-see  whether  there  i^  a 
prima,.fccie^  cdse  fort  inquiry^  foe  nlanyacts  of  parliament  have 
been  passed  whichihave  Beviercome  ijat6  opperation  atall,  or  have 
been  administered  only  idr  a  short  time  on  too  limited  a  scale  to 
have  important  or  lasting  results.  The  justices  were  authorised 
to  fix  wages  at  the*  Easter  quarter  -sessions*  Did  they  exercise 
their,  powers?  T6  answer  this  queafiion/  we  must  collect' the 
wages*  assessments  sanctioiied  by  the  znagistrates.  This  is  a 
perf  ectijTfiimple  and  istraight^rward  operation,>in'70lving  nothing 
more  thaniamlliarity  with  records  asd  industry  in  going  thttough-' 
thenu  Without  c  having  .xecourie  to  any  elaborate  process  of 
econqmiG  reasoning,  by  confiaisg;out'  attention  to  one  simple" 
question,  nannelyy  what  happened,  we  can  establish  conchislons 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  economic  historians  and,  further, 
define  the  problem  we  have  to-  investigate.  We  can  show,  lor 
example:  (i)  that  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship  did  not  stai^ 
alone;  it  was  one  of  a  long  series  of  similar  measures,  beginning 
mors  than  two  centuries  before,  which  in  their  turn  join  on  to 
the  municipal  and  gild  regulations  of  the  middle  ages;  one  of  an* 
important  group  of  statutes,  more  or  less  closely  interwoven 
throughout  their  history,  administered  by  local  authorities 
whose  functions  had  grovn  largely  in  connexion  with  this 
legislation  and  the  gradual  differentiation  of  the  trades  and 
callings  to  which  it- related.  (2)  That  wages  were  regulated  with 
much  greater  frequency  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  than  at  any  later  period.  (3)  That  they  were 
regulated  in  some  counties  and  not  in  others.  (4)  That  in  the 
counties  and  towns  where  they  were  regulated  the  action  of  the 
magistrates  was  in  general  spasmodic,  and  mrely  continuous 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  (5)  That  the  magistrates  used  their 
powers  sometimes  to  raise  wages,  sometimes  to  force  them  down. 
(6)  That  the  local  variations  of  wages  and  prices  were  what  we 
should  call  excessive,  so  that  the  standard  of  comfort  in  one 
district  was  very  different  from  that  of  others.  <^)  That  the 
wages  assessments  group  themselves  round  certain  short  pmods, 
coincident  in  tniany  instances  with  high  prices,  increase  of  poverty, 
and  other  causes  of  exceptional  action.  (8)  That  what  we  may 
call,  with  the  above  limitations,  the  effective  period  of  the  act 
terminates  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil   War.     (9)   That 


subsequent  to  that  period  organic  changes  in  the  industries 
affected,  codpled  with  the  incompetence  of  parliament  to  adapt 
the  old  legislation  to  new  conditions,  and  the  growing  acceptance 
ot  the  doctrine  of  laiss&  Jaire,  brought  about  a  general  disuse  of 
the  statute,  though  isolated  attempts  to  enforce  it  were  made 
and  new  acts'ap>plicable  to  certain  trades  were  passed  in  the  i8th 
century,  (ro)  For  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the 
repeal  of  the  act,  trade  unions  and  other  forms  of* voluntary 
association  amongst  wage-earners,  combinations  amongst  em- 
ployers, collective  agreements;  customary  regulations,  were 
established  in  many  of  the  important  trades  Of  the  country* 
:  But  these  conclusions,  after  all,  suggest  more  difficultieB  'than 
they  remove,  for  they  show  that  our  inquiry,  instead  of  presenting 
certain  well-marked  features  which  can  be  readily  dealt  with, 
has  to  be  split  "up  into  a  number  of  highly  specialized  studies': 
the  investigation  of  rates'  of  wages,  prices  and  the  standard 
■of  i comfort  in  different  localities,  bye-industries,  regularity  of 
employment,  t^e  oiganization  of  particular  trades,  the  economic" 
functions  of  local*  authorities,  apprenticeship  and  a  host  of 
other  subjects.  Moreover,  all  these  subjects  hang  together,  so 
that  it  seems  impossible  to  cometo  a  decision  about  one  of  them 
without  knowing  all' about  the  others. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to  st&te  the  question  to 
which  we  Want  an  answer,  but  extremely  difficidt  to'  define  the 
exact  nature  of 'the  evidence  which  will  constitute  a  good 'answer ;; 
easy  enough  to  say  we  must  try  hypothesis  after  hypothesis,  a'nd 
test  each  one  by  -an  appeal  to  the  facts,  but  a  man  may  easily 
spend  his  life  in  this  sort  of  .thing  and  sttH  leave  to  his  descendants' 
nothing  more  than  a  legacy  ■  of  rejected  hypotheses.  Ev^ry 
■volume  <»f  records  we  look  through  contains  a  mass' of  detailed' 
tinformation  on  the  economic  life  of  England  in  the  period  we' 
!are  studying.  How  much  of  it  is  rdevant  to  the  subject  of 
,iii<^f«riiy ? .  What  is  to  be  the  principle  of  selection?  How  shall- 
•we  "determine  the  relative  weigiitand  importance  of  different 
Ikindsof  relevant^vidence?  'As^nmoideTh problems,  soin  those 
loti^ast  titties,  aixhan  rcquares  for  sAccessqualities  quite  distinct 
from  those  conferred  by  merdy  academic  training  atid  the  use 
iof'sciehtific  methods.  A  correct  sense  of  prbportioti*  and  the 
jfaculty  of  seizing  Upon  the  dominant  facitors  in  an  historical 
jpwoblem  are  the  result  partly  (if  the  possession  of  certain  natural 
jgifts  in 'which  many  individuals '  and  feome  nations  are  con- 
spicuously wanting,  partly  of  general  knowledge  of  the-  working 
iof  the?  eiionomic  and  political  insdtutidns  of  the  period  we  are 
^tui^jdng,  partly  of'  what  takes  the  place  of  practical  experience 
in  relation  to  modem  problems,  namely,  detailed  acquaintovJft 
with  different  kinds  of  original  sources  arid  the  historical  imagina-*' 
tion  by  which  t^e  can  realize  the  life  and  the  ideals  of  past 
generations:  These  qualities  are  required  all  the  more  because,* 
in  brde*"  to  make  any  further  pi-ogress  with  such  an  inquiry  as 
we  have  fetiggested,  we  have  deliberately  •  to  make  use  of 
abstraction  as  an  instrument  of  investigation. 

Let  us  see  how  this  will  work  out.  Suppose  we  have  selected 
one  of  the  nuifterous  subsidiary  problems  suggested  by  the 
general  inquiry,  and  obtained  sUch  full  and  complete  ^j^^  ^^j^ 
information  about  one  particular  industry  that  we  of  a 
can  tabulate  the  wages  of  the  workers  for  a  long  series  '?"•'"' 
of  years.  We  may  do  the  same  for  other  industries,  '****^' 
some  of  them  coming  under  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship,  others 
not.  If  all  the  industries  belong  to  one  economic  area  over  which, 
so  far  as  we  Can  tell  from  general  statistics  of  wages  and  prices, 
and  other  information,  fairly  homogeneous  conditions  prevailed, 
we  may  be  able  to  reach  some  useful  conclusions  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  act.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
we  could  reach  those  conclusions  by  simple  reference  to  the  trades 
themselves-  We  cannot  assume  that  the  fluctuations  in  wages 
were  due  to  the  action  or  inaction  of  magistrates  without  the 
'most  careful  examination  of  the  other  influences  affecting  the 
trades.  In  economic  affairs  the  argument  post  hoc  propter  hoc 
never  leads  to  the  whole  truth,  and  is  frequently  quite  misleading.  • 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  policy  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers' 
Company  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  woollen  industry;  that  the 
export  trade  in   woollen  cloth  was  quite  independent  of  the 
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foreign,  exchanges  and  international  trade  relations  in  those 
times;  that  the  effect  on  wages  of  the  state  of  the  currency, 
the  influx  of  new  silver,  the  character  of  the  harvests,  and  many 
other  influences  can  be  conveniently  ignored.  In  studying, 
therefore,  such  an  apparently  simple  question  as  the  effect  of  an 
act  of  parliament  on  wages  in  a  small  group  of  trades  we  want  a 
general  theory  which  we  can  use  as  a  kind  of  index  of  the  factors 
we  have  to  consider. 

Assuming  that  we  have  in  our  minds  this  safeguard  a^inst 
loose  thinking  and  neglect  of  important  factors,  the  investigation 
Ul^  of  the  special  problems  arising  out  of  the  general 

aUOas  tfw  inquiry  resolves  itself  into  a  careful  definition  of  each 
to  want  of  problem  we  wish  to  deal  with,  and  the  collection, 
evidence,  tabulation  and  interpretation  of  the  evidence.  In 
most  cases  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  far  from  obvious, 
and  we  have  to  try  several  hypotheses  before  we  reach  one 
which  will  bear  the  strain  of  a  critical  examination  in  the  light 
of  further  evidence.  But  at  this  stage  in  hbtorical  investiga- 
tion it  is  generally  the  want  of  evidence  of  a  sufhdently  complete 
and  continuous  character,  rather  than  difficulties  of  method, 
which  forces  us  to  leave  the  problem  unsolved.  It  is,  for  instance, 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  evidence  as  to  the 
regularity  of  emplo3rment  in  any  industry  in  the  17th  centuiy, 
and  the  best  approximations  and  devices  we  can  invent  are  very 
poor  substitutes  for  what  we  really  want.  For  this  reason  guess- 
work must  continue  to  play  an  important  part  in  economic 
history.  But  every  genuine  attempt  to  overcome  its  difficulties 
brings  us  into  closer  touch  with  the  period  we  are  examining; 
and  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  throw  our  conclusions  into 
the  form  of  large  generalizations,  we  shall  get  to  know  something 
of  the  operation  of  the  forces  which  determined  the  economic 
future  of  England;  understand  more  clearly  than  our  fore- 
fathers did,  for  we  have  more  information  than  they  could 
command,  and  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  issues,  the  broad 
features  of  English  development,  and  be  in  a  position  to  judge 
fairly  well  of  the  measures  they  adopted  in  their  time.  By 
comparing  England  with  other  countries  we  may  be  able  in  the 
distant  future  to  reach  conclusions  of  some  generality  as  to  the 
laws  of  growth,  maturity  and  decay  of  industrial  nations.  But 
like  the  early  statisticians  of  the  1 7  th  century,  economic  historians 
are  the  **  beginners  of  an  art  not  yet  polished,  which  time  may 
bring  to  more  perfection." 

When  we  come  to  exclusively  modem  questions,  there  is  no 
reason  or  necessity  for  a  fimdamental  change  of  method.  We 
UniBvea'  ^^^^^  suppose  that  there  occurred,  at  or  about  the 
t^atioaot  commencement  of  the  19th  century,  a  breach  of 
modera  historical  continuity  of  such  a  character  that  in- 
qaoMtloaM,  g^itutions,  customs,  laws  and  social  conventions  were 
suddenly  swept  away,  the  bonds  of  society  loosened,  and  the 
state  and  people  of  England  dissolved  into  an  aggregate  of 
competing  individuals.  The  adoption  of  machinery  gradually 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  production;  but  in  the  first 
instance  only  certain  industries  were  affected,  and  those  not  at 
the  same  time  or  in  the  same  degree;  old  laws  grown  obsolete 
were  repealed,  but  other  laws  affecting  wage-earners  and  em- 
ployers took  their  place,  more  complicated  and  elaborate  than 
the  l^zabethan  code.  Trade  unions,  so  far  from  disappearing, 
were  legalized,  gathered  strength  from  the  changes  in  industrial 
organization,  and  nowhere  became  so  powerful  as  in  the  most 
progressive  industries;  while  other  forms  of  combination 
appeared,  incomparably  stronger,  for  good  or  evil,  than  those 
of  earlier  times.  But  while  we  recognize  these  facts,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  we  have  to  study  the  action  of  men  as  though 
they  were  all  enrolled  in  organized  associations,  or  covered  by 
stringent  laws  which  were  always  obeyed.  There  has  never 
been  in  t^e  history  of  English  industry  such  licence  as  we  find 
in  certain  directions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  19th  century. 

It  is  not  in  the  decay  of  comblimtion  and  mono[)oly  or  in  the 
growth  pf  competition  that  we  must  look  for  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  modern  problems.  A  17th-century  mono- 
poly was  a  very  weak  and  ineffective  instrument  compared 
with  a  modem  syndicate;  the  Statute  of  Apprenticeship  was 


certainly  not  so  widely  enforeed  as  the ''  common  niies  "  of  trade 
unions;  and  many  of  the  regulations  of  past  times,  which  look 
so  complicated  to  nxnlem  eyes,  were  conditions  of  free  j. 
enterprise  rather  than  restraints  upon  it.  It  is  due  d^Mtaftv 
to  the  influence  of  the  laisser  faire  doctrine  that  we  Hmimmwi 
regard  law  and  regulation  as  a  restraint  on  liberty. 
As  a  maxim  for  guidance  in  public  affairs,  laisser  faire 
was  genuinely  relevant  at  the  end  of  the  i8th  and  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  when  the  Statute  Book  was  cumbered  with 
vexatious  and  obsolete  laws.  As  an  explanation  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  later  years,  or  of  the  actual  economic  life  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  Competition,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  still  used  in  many  economic  works, 
is  merely  a  special  case  of  the  struggle  for  survival,  and,  from  its 
limitation,  does  not  go  far  towards  explaining  the  actual  working 
of  modem  institutions.  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell 
in  the  dearest;  to  secure  cheapness  by  lowering  the  expenses 
of  production;  to  adopt  the  less  expensive  rather  than  the  more 
expensive  method  of  obtaining  a  given  result — ^these  and  other 
maxims  are  as  old  as  human  society.  Competition,  in  the 
Darwinian  sense,  is  characteristic  not  only  of  modem  industrial 
states,  but  of  all  living  organisms;  and  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the ''  higgling  of  the  market  "  is  found  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  the  markets  of  old  towns,  in  medieval  fairs  and  Oriental 
bazaars.  In  modem  countries  it  takes  m3niads  of  fcmns,  from 
the  sweating  of  parasitic  trades  to  the  otgamzation  of  sdeAtific 
research.  Economic  motires,  again,  sre  as  varied  as  the  forms 
of  competition,  and  their  devek>pment  is  coeval  with  that  of 
human  society.  They  have  to  be  interpreted  in  evwy  age  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  society,,  tlie  other  motives  or  fdeab  with 
which  they  are  associated,  t^  kind  of  action  they  inspire,  and 
the  means  thiou^  which  they  opetate.  Apparently  tfete  sune 
economic  motives  have  led  in  tbe  same  age  and  in  tke  same 
nation  to  monopoly  and  indiAddual  enterprise,  protectibn  snd 
free  trade,  law  and  anarchy.  In  oox  own  time  t&cy  have  iflBpiiRd 
both  the  formation  of  trade  combinations  and  attempts  to»brc8k 
them  up,  hostility  to  ali  forms  of  state  interfBrenoe  and  a  he&A 
in  collectivism. 

The  conditions  whidi  are  peculiar  to  tiie  imodem  iwoiU 
are  the  large  numbers  we  have  to  deal  with,  the  vast  and  fairiy 
homogeneous  areas  in  which  justice  is  administesBdi  and  pzopotj' 
secured,  and  the  enormonsfy  increasad  hiciUties  fior  tran^iort 
and  communication.  These  conditions  are  of  Mnose  lot 
independent  of  each  other,,  and  they  have  brought  im  tbeir  tisin 
many  consequences,  some  good  and  some  bad.  But  titey  supply 
the  bases  lor  that  general  theory  whiich,  as  we:  havo  seen,  is- 
indispensable  in  economic  investigation.  From  die  stendpoint 
of  general  theory  economic  movemenfls<  assume  an  ixnpersonal 
character  and  economic  forces  operate  Hke  the  forces^  of  nature. 
Although  economic  motives  have  becoaie  more  aempkz,  they 
have  just  as  much  and  no  more  to  do  with  geneEal-  eoonomic 
reasoning  and  analysis  than  the  canses^of  death  with  th^  normal 
expectation  of  life,  or  domestic  ideals  with  the  birth-rafte.  So 
far  as  we  have  anything  to  do  with  psychology  at  aB,  it  is  the 
psychology  of  crowds  and  not  of  individiuds  which  we  have  to 
con»der.  If  we  study  the  economy  of  a  village,  the  idiosyn- 
crasies'<^  every  individual  in  it  are  of  imporHance.  If'  the  vilage 
is  replaced  by  a  laige  area,  inhabited  by  millions,  with  mockm 
facilities  of  communication,  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  and 
experience  that,  for  the  purposes  of  general  reasoning  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  individuals  may  be  neglected:  Whether  such  large 
numbers  have  the  character  of  the  "  economic  man  "  of  the 
early  economists  matters  very  little.  AH  the  assumptkms  we 
require  are  furnished  by  observation  of  people-in  the  mass  and  the 
larger  generalizations  of  statistics.  Thus  we  can  construct  a 
kind  of  envelope  of  theory,  which,  by  caieful  testing  as.  we  pro- 
ceed, can  be  made  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner  the  reactions 
of  one  part  of  the  actrvities  of  the  economieworid  upon  the  othexSr 
and  the  interdependence  of  the  several  parts«  From  its  very 
nature  this  general  theory  can  never  correspoBui  strictly  to  the 
actual  life  and  movexnent  of  any  given  state.  It  is  usefnl-and 
necessary,  and  plk^  somewhat  the  same,  part  in  economic 
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radway.  To  exjiress  in  afly  lan^age^'or  to 'aiAstrnte  b^' amy 
images,  iroriH  atHlrely  6bj^tive  stajkdpdintS^  th^liifiiikel^  Com- 
plicated movements  of  €hi»''&Je^al.ivorldj*is*'a^task  izxheyead 

hitinan   capacity.  • '     *       »»   ■ 

With  th^  kid  of  flxk  geil^eml 'theory- the  linethods  we  haype 
sketched*  in  telatiob-td  Mstdrical  pt6bkxs^&  appif  ^9tkh  igteatiefr 
AppOca'  ^^^^  ^^  the  8t)ecidl  pKAl^fftis  Irf  Mod^Hi  titne^,  ahd  afe 
fltoirto  t^^atd^d  iirith  results  tnore  aceurat^e;  Dao^e  :l^tutii(]4, 
«0^cf»  iiH>r6  reievaiiit  to  difficulties  which  all'dvUlzed  nations 
pnbhmt,  jjav^to  face,  than  thorie  of  hSstorical  research.  To 
numy  mmds 'the  interest  and  ujsefohiess'  6^'r€ie6no(itiJ€s  depend 
entirely  on  th^  ia|)pli€d(tion  of  the^^^thods^'f^i*  it  is;  the  aietual 
w<>rking  of  eeoticmikitistftlitnns'abcMt 'which  the  st^lfitomh;, 
the  publicist,  the  bubineissttian  and  the'attifian-  wish  to  know. 
Under:  th^  tsonditidns  we  have  described,^  ma^'  of  the  most 
interesting  pvobtonis  of  our  own  tlxffe,  when  they  are  on^e 
defined/  tesolve  themselves  into  statistical  inquiries.  But  in 
most  oises'  such  an  inquiry  cannot  be  successfully  carried  out 
Vy  a.^i^^re  statistician.  Definite  6cx>noknic  probleoisican  very 
rarely. pe  dealt  with  by  ^evely  quantitative  methods,  in  the 
tabulation  and  in6erpretaticm'4)f'8tatistii:al'eivideace,  as  in  its 
collection,  it  Is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  itlie  importance  of 
wide  knowledgeand  experience.  There  is  another  very  im^rtant 
instrument  otinvestigatioa  which  can  benispd  in  oiirtewntime, 
but  cannot  be  employed  in  historical  research.  ^Histotical 
documents) ho wevegp:detailed,  rarely  showall  thelad^ocsive'lucve 
to  deal  with  or  fully  explain  a  given  situadotbj .  Nasaneperson 
w<yuid  suppose  tfa;it  ^e  minutesl  of/a  ^modern  legislative  .body 
explain  the  steps*  by  which  legislation  has  been/  passed,  «r  the 
issuer  teaUy  involved.  > '  The  ostensible  caruse  xsi  a  medem  labour 
dispute  is  fiiequently  not  the  real  <eff  the  most  drnpoptant  cause. 
In  modem-  problems  we  can  watch  the  eootnoimic  machine  actually 
at  work,  ooss-rexfanme  our^witnesses/jee  tha/t^delicate  isterplay 
of  passions  anddnterestawhiGfa  caoinat  be  set'd6wn  oar 'described 
m  a  docunient,  and  ao<4itire  ascertain  sense  of  teoichizt  relation ix> 
the  <iiueslk>nsi  at  iasvc  which. manusczriptS'  and  records  oaimot 
impart.^  We  can  therefore  substitute  aound  disfgno^siorgue^ 
wbrkrnioce  frequently  in  modetn  than  jb  histerical  problems:^  1 
*  What  thien,  it  may  be  asked,  beoomes  of  the  '^  eld.  Poli/tiosl 
Economy^  ?  •  '0£.wiiat;poS8ib)e;i^e  are'thB.w{oaks.of  thesikoaUed 
'daasical  writetn,  ezoe^t  :in » relation ;  to  the  history  *  ci£  econobnics 
and^the  practical  in&Jic(aoe;0i  theory.iiupast^mes?.!  If^wetakp 
the  mere  popular-view  of.  what  is  meant  by  jthel'.  old  £diti(tai 
Economy;''  thiat  is/  th^t  a  generattoii  or  sotagaecohomk^  'Wns 
oomprised  •  in  '•  a  neatly  rouaded .  sef!  of'  general .  propositions , 
•  lUniversaUy' accepted^. whichr  could  be  set  foifth  in  a 
p^mH  text^book  and.  leatnt  like  the ,  multipHcation  i  bsuble^  it 
mjt^omyJ^'i^  aot  incunil^nt  on  the  ptresentgetiecaloon  to  define 
^.  its  attitude,  at  all.  iln  this  sense  rkif  ibe.words^  there 
was  no  faith  deliveredlso  our^fatherS  Ivhich  we>  are  under  any 
obligation  to  guard-  or  even  expkin*  -If  by  the. '"  old  Political 
Economy  "  we:  mean  the  metfaodsund  conclusionsiof  certain 
great  writers,  who  stood  head  and  shouldera. above  tbeir^con- 
temppi^aries  and  determined  the  general  character  of  ooononaic 
science^  we  are  still  under  no  obligation,  to;  define  the  atjtilude 
xA  the  present  generaiion  vrith  regards  to  them^.  The  fiM;t  that 
Ad^ta  Smith,  with  the  meagre  materials  of  the  MiSth  century 
at  his  disposal,  saw  his  way  to  important  geiieraliatations  which 
later  research  has  established  on  a  firm  basj^,  may  >  enhance 
gready  the  reputation  of  Adam  iSmiifa)  but  doe$  not  strengthen 
the  generalizationB,  They,  stand  or  fall  by  the  strength  of  the 
evidence  for  or  against  them.  In  the  history  of  economics  or 
the  biography  of  Ricardo  it  is  of  interest  to  show  that  he  antici- 
pated later  writers,  or  that  his  analysis  bears  the  test  of  modem 
criticism;  but  no  econonaist  is.  under  any. obligation  to  defend 
Ricardo's  reputation,  nor  is  the  fact  that  a  doctrine,  is  included 
in.  his  wocks  to  be  taken  as  a  demonstration. of  its  trtith.  The 
appeal  to  authority  cannot  be  permitted  in  economics  any  .more 
than  in  chemistry,  physics  or  astronomy..  But  the  cases  stated 
above  suggest  more  or  less  false  issues.  There  has  been  no 
revolution  in  economic  science,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  any.    The 


questionr  w«  ha^ve  really  to  delermine  ia  how  weoan  make  :lfae 
beiit  usfe  of  the^aiOCumulatedkncKviedge  of  pastgenetationa)«adui 
to  do  that  we  vmust  loekmore  olosely<into  the  eoonomic^ciiinQe  of 
♦the'ipditentttiy.-'-":'^'  ..,.••  .••\.Avi(\«,*       •< 

'I  An5^ 'one  who  has  taken  the  tronlrie  to  trace  the  histooy^o^  one 
of  themodebi'scl^M»lSfof  eeonomistsvorof  any  brandi  of  eoonodiic 
science  vknbws*he(W^diffioutt  it  is  to  say  when  it /begaEUi'  '"'lAntici- 
p^doiis^ '"  of  method  add  doctrine  can  genetally  be  found 'by  the 
dUigddt  investi^tJor  iil  the  eeonomiciiteirature  of  his  own  or  a 
loreign  (country.  ->  So  that  cross-sections  of  the  streaon  of  economic 
thought  will  repeal  Itheexistencei  at  different  times,  invarying 
pifbfiortions  and' at  different  stages  of  development^  o£  most  of 
tfaei  modemi '  *  schools; ''  Again,  ^  the  classification  of  an  economic 
bibliography  at  oiice  shows  how-  varied  has  beeh  the  ^character 
of  '<  economic  'investigation,  - '  ran^ng  from  the :  Imosit :  abstract 
Bfiecuiation  on  the  oni  hand  >  to  almost  technidal  studiiss  of 
parti^tulai'  trades  on  the  other.i  Of  the  great  army  of  writers  wiio 
flourished  in  the » first  hal^  of>'the  xgth  century  so'khe-wete 
dosety  identified  with  the)  utilitarian 'school,  and  the  majority 
were  infiuented!  in.  aS  greitter/or^less  degree  by  the 'prevailing 
idei|k'0£  that  school;  •  Others,  however,  were  hostile>  to  it.  -  In 
many  works^  sucb^as  thoes^of  a  stattstioal  or  historical  character, 
there  are  frequently  to  be  found  passages  which  could  have  been 
uirittooiiniho  other  <period,  but  axe  only  of  the  naturdofejaoula- 
.tions  and' do  not  affect  the  arguments  In  starting  tihe  position  of 
econpinftts  during'  this  time  we  caimot  ignore  all  wrifera,  except 
rthoseiwho'  belonged  to>Qne  group,  however  eminent  thatigcoi^) 
may  have  been^  simply  because  they  did  not '  refiveseht?  the 
domiaatnt  ideas*  ofi  the  period,  alid  exercised  no  immediate  and 
^dinect  I -influence  on.. the  movement  of  economic  thonlgJyA;;  We 
fluast  include  the^pianeersjof  the 'historical  school,  the.eooi]om]c 
historians,  the  socialists,  the  statisticians,  and  othem ;  whose 
•contributi^MDs  to  economics! are  how  appreciated,  and*,  without 
Whose  labbuis  *the  science-  ast  we  know  itnow  woidd  have  been 
impossible.  If.  weitake-  this  broadly  historical  view  rof  the  progre^ 
!0f.  economics,  it  is  obvious  i  thiat  "^ven  in  Engkaadthere^wasno 
general  agreementv  during  the  upth  century,,  as  lo  the  tinthods 
fmost  approprmte  to  economic,  inve^gatito^  1  .  .  // ; 
'•i;>9iippofie,inolAr^  we:  ignore  the*. writers  who  were  imajugurating 
new  methods^ .  investigating  s|»eaialvpix>blems  or  Jaborioualy 
icoUecting^  facts,  and .  coticehtrate  attention  on  <the.;domijaant 
sdioolj  with  itslong. series. of  writers  itom  Adam  Smith  <toJohln 
rStuart  Mill.  <  It  is  the  .work  of  ^these  ^titers  whieb  peog)k.ba>^e 
in  minii  when  they  speak  of  ;the'^f  old  Political  Ecfmcony  w^f  I .  The^ 
are  several  quite,  distinct  questioooawecan  ask  withrrq^aJndito 
•themi' .  That  they  must  be. studied  ckisely  by: every < one  who 
wishes  to  fojbw  the  history  of  economics  1  goes  without  ^saying. 
That  they  must  be  studied  by  the.ecenomic  historian  is e<|\Ndly 
clear,.. owing  to  theini practical  influepjce  and  the  £act  iMt  they 
fui^nished  the  theoretical  bases  ai  much  qf  the  economic  peli^ 
of  thei  19th  century,.  This  is  true  whether  their  method  is  good 
Of  bad,  whether  their. oonQlusions^aire  true  or  false,  It  ia  not  so 
easyv  to  deteriioine  their  xelevanqeand  usefulness  in  Yelatien  to 
distinctively  modem  problems^  or  tp  indicate  .within  i/viiat  Hmits 
their  work  is  of  permanent  value,  and  we  can  only  deal,  with  these 
questio]^  in  thei^:  more  genera]/ aspects.  *.        ( 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  observer  that  the  economists  of  the 
classical  period,  with  the  one  exception  of  Adam  Smith,  will 
speedily  share  the  fate  qf  yearly  all  scientific  writers.  They  will 
be  forgotten,  and  their  books  wjill.not.be  read.  Adams  Smith's 
Wealth, qf  Naiiom,  if  it. has  ever  been,  has  loiig  ceased. to  be  a 
scientific  text-book.  Wheliher  a  modem  economist  accepts  his 
views  or  not  is  of  no  importance.  There  is  probably  not  a  single 
chapteif  in  the  Wealth  of  Nations  which  would  be  thoroughly 
endorsed  by  any  living  economists  But  the  reputation  of  the 
bo<A  and  its  author  is  quiteindependent  of  considerations  of  this 
kind.  The  Wealth  of  Nations  is  one  of  the  great  books  of  the 
world,  many  of  the  sayings  of  which  are  likely  to  be  more  fre- 
quently quoted  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in.  the  19th 
century.  Malthus  is  already  an  author  whose  name  is  probably 
more  widely  known  than  that  of  any  other  economist,  but  whose 
works  are  rarely  read,  and  studied  only  by  a  small  proportion  of 
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tbe  iew  people  who- write  books  oa  the  Juatocy  oi  taQnomit 
itiieory. '  Of-  eeonomic  stodonts,  many  lurer-  unawate  iif  the  ifftct 
ithat  he  WTOte  any  other  book,  than  the;'^iEssay.an-4he:iRfiiUipie 
of  Population  J  and  what  is  of  permanent  importoooein  that  wQtk 
is  contained  in  the  generaliaation  which  it  Buggestied  to  Darwin. 
Moreover,  niodem  econonusta,  while. aeceptiflt;  in  the  maia  the 
general  tenor  of  Malthus's  theory,  of  popuU^tion,  would  not  agree 
with  his^tatement  of  it.  Like  MalthUs,.IUcai:do  offreahis  reputa- 
tion very  largely  to  the  theory,  associated  iwith.hia  naniie,  though 
it  has  long  ceased  to  be  stated  precisely  ini  the-terms  he  employed . 
.fiiit  there  are  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  hiave-made  a 
careful  study  of  his  woirks;  and  although  his  theory  of >irent;  has 
a  wide  and  increasing  application  in  economics^  it  is  not  compar- 
able in  general  scientific  importance  with  Malthus's  theory  of 
population.  It  is  already  impossible  to  take  J.  S.  Milt's  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  as  a  text^book.  Impoctant  as  it  was  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  it  will  soon  be  as  little  read  as  M'CuUoch's 
Principles,  For  the  rest  of  the  economists  of  this  period^  it  js 
difficult  tosee  how  they  can  escape  oblivion.  When*  the  generation 
jwhose  economic  training  was  biisedupon  J.  S.  Mill  has  died  out, 
the  relevance  of  the  *'  old  Political  Economy  ^  is  not  hkdly  to 
be  a  question  of  any  interest  to  ordinary  educated  men  and 
women,  or  even  to  the  great  mass  of  economic  students. 

The  explanation  of  this  decay  of  interest  does  not  he  upon  the 
.surface.  It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  influence  of  the  '*  old 
Political  Economy  "  has  been  gradually  undermined  by  the 
attacks  of  the  historical  schoc^  But  great  as. the  achievements 
of  this  school  have  been,  it  has  not  developed  any  scientific 
machinery  which  can  take  the  place  of  theory  in  economic 
investigation,  if  our  view  is  correct  that,,  broadly  speaking, 
the  two  ways  of  regarding  economic  questions  are  complementary 
rather  than  mutually  exclusive,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  why  the  growth  of  the  hbtorical  school  should  have  been 
destructive  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  "  if  it  had  been  well 
founded.  The  use  of  the  histoncad  method  has,  in  fact,  ra^ed 
more  repuULtions  than  it  has  destroyed,'  because  by-  keeping 
cat efully  in  view  the  conditions  in  which  economic  works  have 
been  written,  it  has  shown  that  many  theories  hastily  condemned 
as  unsound  by  a  pri&ri  critics  had  much  to  be  said  for  them  atthe 
time  when  they  were  propounded.  This  observation  istrue  not 
only  of  old-world  writers  like  the  Mercantilists,  but  also  of 
Ricardian  economics.  No  one  is  concerned  to  prove  that  the 
RicardiBin  economics  applies  to  the  manorial  system,  and  it  is 
generally  supposed  at  any  rate  that  the  world  has  been  approxi- 
mating more  and  more  nearly  during  the  last  century/ to  the 
'  conditions  assumied  in  most  of  the  reasoning  of  that  school.  ^  On 
the  pri)[idples  we  have  explained,  therefore,  the  RicaitHan 
economics  should  supply  just  that  body  of  general  theory  whidh 
is  required  in  the  investig^on  d  modern  economic  problenis, 
and  the  repiutation  of  at  any  rate  the  leaidiiig  writers  should  be 
as  great  As  ever.  It  would  be  of  imniense  advantage  frofti  a 
scientific  point  of  view  if  this  could  be  taken  for  granted,  if  for 
d  time  the  work  of  the  classical  economists  could  be  considered 
final  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  fbr  the  pvrpiMed  of  investigation  re- 
garded as  the  theoretical  ^counterpart  of  the  moderh  rndustdal 
system.  This  assumption,  however,  ha^  b^ett  made  quite  im- 
possible, not  by  the  historical  school,  but  by  the  criticism  and 
analysisof  econohiists  in  th^  direct  lineof  IheRlcahlian:  ^ulecessidn. 

Modern  economic  criticism  and  an^y^s  hai  destroyed  the 
authority  of  the  **  old  Political  Economy  ^'  as  a  scientific  system. 
Tlite  assumptions,  the  definitions,  the  reasohing,  th^  condusions 
of  the  classic^  writers  have  been  futhlessly  overhauled.  (Defects 
in  their  ai*guments  have  been  exposed  to  view  by  those  wh6  are 
most  concerned  to  defend  their  rep^tatioh.  Writers  with  tione 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  historical  school,  but  with  the  cold  and 
remorseless  regard  for  logic  of  the  purely  objective  critic,  haVe 
pointed  out  seriotis  inconsistendeshere,  {he  omission  of  iinportknt 
factors  there,  until  very  little  of  the  "  old  Political  Economy  " 
5b  left  unscathed.  In  fact,  there  neVer  w*is  a  scifetttific  system 
at  all.  What  was  mistaken  fof  it  Was' fashioned  ih  the  heM  of 
controversy  by  me^  whose  interests  were  practical  rather  than 
scientific,  who  could  not  writ^  correct  English,  ai^^  revealed  in 
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.tbeac  rieasoning  the  u^ua)  faUades  of  the  meraly  practical  man* 
Se^  the  "  old  PpUticsJ  E<:$M^pfny  'Mies  shattered.  .  Jt  is  useless 
to  sup096e'tAatf:J:his  :dfiStnictiv^;pH^f»smifrppa.witbm  can  be 
neutcalif«d  by  igfin^rou^ly  sprijalUingri^he  piifies  of  the  classical 
writers  with  interpretation  dauses.  This  may  serye  to  show 
that  tbe  ideab  of  our  youth  war^  not  wjithoat  justification^  but 
the  ypunger  gieneratioft,  which  does  not  care  about  our  ideals, 
and  looks  to  the  fuiture  rather. than  the  past,  will  not  read 
a^imotated  editions  of  old  books,  however  eniineat  tbdr  authors. 
If  tbe  Ricardian  school  of  ecoiKMnists  had  been  merdy  philo- 
sophetsy  or .  evea  a- group  like  the  French  physiocrats, '  this 
state,  of  things  might  be  regarded  with  equaninpity^  We  might 
assume  that  criticism  and  analysis  had  separated  the  wheat  from 
tbe  chaff  in  thdr  writings,  that  everything  of  pecmanent  value 
had  probably  be^  preserved  and  incorporated  in  the  works  of 
later  economists.  But  the  character  of  much  of  thdr  work 
makes  this  assumption  impossible.  It  is,  in  fatt,  quite  true  that 
many  of  them  were  more  interested  in  fi^actical  aims  than  in  the 
advancement  of  economic  sdence.  We  may  t^lk  of 
the  assumptions  implidtly  involved  in  Ricardo's 
works.  In  reality  we  do  not  know  what  those  assutnp* 
tions  were;  we  only  know  what  assumptions  we  should 
make  in  order  to  reach  the  same  conclusions^  and  they  may  be 
very  difierent  from  *^  the  mind  of  Ricardo."  Ricardo's  works, 
in  fact,  do  not  ei^lain  a  theoretical  system,  but  contain  the 
matured'  reflections^  nkore  or  less  dosely  reasoned,  of  a  man  of 
great  mental  power  loddng  out  on  the  world  as  it  appeared  to  a 
business  man  experienced  in  affairs^  The  condusions  of  such  a 
work  are  of  wdder  significance  than  the  assumptions. we  attribute 
to  the  author  would  warrant.  They  are  not  expressed  in  terms 
which  satisfy  our  canonis  of  sdentific  acctiracy.  I>is8ected 
sentence  by  sentence,  the  book  may  be  shown  to  be  a  mass  of 
inconsistencies.  If  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be  systematized  by 
ad  enthusiastic  but  dull  and  incompetent  disdple,  it  may  appear 
even  absinrd.  But  after  all  the  niusinteriMretation  of  contempor- 
aries and  the  destructive  criticism  of  later  times,  the  book  as 
a'  whol&  leaves  upon  us  an  impression  of.  peculiar  strength  and 
charm,  and  imparts  a  sense. of  the  rdations  of  things  truer, 
because  le^  mechanical,  than  the!  laboured  neasoningol smaller 
men.  Such  is  the  chamcter  of  mudi  of  the  work  of  R&:arda  kskd 
some  ol  his  contemporaries.  We  think  t^hat  the  decay  of  interest 
in  these  writers  involves  a  real  loss,  and  that  students  of  modem 
pxx)blems  may  do  worse  than  read  Ricarde  and  his  school.  Some 
of  the  critidsm  of  thdr  works,  neocdsaryanduseful  as  it  has  been, 
will  probably  be  corrected  later  on' by  that  iHreadth  of  view  and 
sense  of;  pvoportion- which  has  enabled  us  to  appreciate,  justly 
the  achievements  of  lesser  men  in  more  remote,  times.  But 
rehabilitation  in  accordance  with  the  banons  cf  historical  jyUice 
will  not  restore  the  lost  influence  of  the  Ricardian  schooUn  Their 
achievements  ifi  the  tgth  oentikry  will  be  fully  acknowledged, 
but  the  xdevance  of  thdr  work  to  the  problems  of  the  solh 
centtiry  will  be  adnaitted  less  than  at  the' present  time. 

In  a  Subject  like*  economics  it  must'alwayis'  be  very  difficult 
to  dedde  how  far  a  departure  lEfoni  the  traditional  form  and 
expression  of  its  main  doctrines  i^  nec^saty  or  de-  * 
sirabte.  No  one  who  is  really  ebcperienced  in  economic 
rnvestigatioh  cares  to  emphasize'  the  originality,  stiU 
less  the  revolutionary  character  of  his  own  woik.  It ' 
is  much  more  likely  than  not  that  some  prindpU  which  for  the 
moment  seems  new,  some  distinction  which  we  may  Matter  our- 
selves has  hot  been  observed  l>ef ore,  has  been  pointed  out  over 
aTid'  ov^r  again  by  previous  writels,  although;  owing ^to  special 
circumstances,  it  may  not  haVe  received  the  notice  it  deserved. 
Economics  is  therefore,  on  the  whole,  an  intensdy  conservative 
science,  in  which  new  truths  are  cautiously  admitted  or  incorpor- 
ated merdy  as  extensions  or  qualifications  of  those  enunciated 
by  previous  writers.  This  procedure  has  its 'advantages,  but  it 
miy  eibUy  become  dange/ous  by  destroying  the  infiuence  of  the 
sdence  it  is  meant  to  Reserve..  It  is  not* unlike  the  procedure 
'of  the  canonists  atid  c^isuistsof  the  middle  ages  with  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  usliry,'by^whidi  the  doctrine  was  to  all  appear- 
ances preserved  intact  wi^le  in  reality  it  was  stripped  otf  idl  its 
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original  meaning  ty  innumerable  distinctions  "over-curious 
and  precise."  In  the  same  way  the  doctrines  6f  the  classical 
economists  may  be  adapted  by  interpretation*  clauses  and 
qualifications  the  exact  force  of  which  cannot  be  tested  or  ex- 
plained, so  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  briginal  proposition 
is  to  be  considered  Substantially  correct  or  not.  The  result  will 
be  that  while  the  doctrines  are  apparently  being  brought  into 
closer  correspondence  with  the  facts  of  life,  they  will  in  reality 
be  made  quite  useless  for  practical  purposes  or  economic  in- 
vestigation. It  is  easier  to  point  out  the  danger  than  to  suggest' 
how  it  should  be  met.  The  position  we  have  described  is  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  unsettlement  of  economic  opinion 
and  the  hostile  criticism  of  old-established  doctrines-  which 
has  characterized  the  last  generation.  Or  it  may  be  the 
residt  of  economic  agnosticism,  combined  with  un^dlHngness 
to  cut  adrift  from  old  moorings.  Whatever  the  Cause,  the  com- 
plete restatement  of  economic  theory,  tvhich  some  heroitf  persons 
demai^d;  is  clearly  impossible,  except  on  conditions  not  likely 
to  be  realized  in  the  immediate  futiure.  The  span  of  life  is  limited ; 
the  work  requires  an  extensfv^e  knowledge  of  the  ecoriohiif 
literature  of  several  countries  and  the  geiieral  featiuresof  all  the 
important  departments  of  modern  economic  activity.  '  In 'general 
theory  special  studies  by  other  rtien  cannot  play  the  ^me  part 
as  they  do  in  historical  and  statistical  work.  In  histbricai  and 
statistical  investigation,  or  in  special  studies  of  particular  -sub-^ 
jects,  it  is  possible,  given  the  pecuniary  means,  to  organize  a 
whole  army  of  skilled  aissistants,  and  with  ordiiiafy  care  to 
combine  the  results  of  their  separate  efforts.  •  In  general  theoty 
the  inverse  rule  seems  to  prevail.  There  the  unity  of  conception 
and  aim,  the  firih  grip  of  aD  the  different  lines  of  argument  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  wMch  are  required,  can'  only  be 
given  by  a  single  brain.  But  no  one  individual  can  do  original 
work  over  the  whole  field.  H!e  is  lucky  if  he  can  throw  new  light 
on  a  few  old  propositions.  F6r  the  rest,  he  can  only^  with  the 
utmost  caution,  adopt  the  suggestions  of  other  minds  &s  qualifica* 
tions  of  old  doctrines,  never  feeling  quite  sure  that  he  is  right  in 
doing>  so.  A  complete  restatement  could  only  be  undertaken 
by  a  group  of  men,  trained  in  nrach  the  same  conditions,  accns^ 
tomed  to  think  and  work  together,  each'6ne  engaged  on  a  special 
department,  but  all  acting  under  the  control  of  one  majster-mlnd. 
This  is  largely  a  question  of  the  organization  of  economic  studies, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  ihijyortance  that,  if  possible,  such  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  present  in  a  connected  form  the  best  residts 
of  modern  criticism  and  analysis. 

Economics  is  unlike  many  other  sciences  in  the  fatt  that  its 
claim  to  recognition  must  be  based  ut)Oil  its  practical  utiKty, 
on  its  relevance  to  the  actu'al  life  of  the  economic 

worid,  on  its  ability  to  unravel  the  -sociled  and  economic 

develop  difficulties  of  each  generation,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
mtttt*  of  progress  of  nations!  The  very  effectiveness  of  modern 
criticism  and  analysis, which  has  brought  great  gains  in 
almost  all  branches  of  economic  theory,  has  made  the 
science  more  difficult  as  a.  subject  of  ordinary  study.'  The 
extensions,  the  changes  or  the  qualifications,  of  old  doctrines, 
which  at  any  rate  in  the  works  of  responsible  writers  are  rarely 
made  without  good  if  liot  always  suflScient  reascJn,  hive  modified 
very  considerably  the  whole  science,  and  weakened  the  confidence 
of  ordinary  educated  men  in  its  conclusions.  In  the  case  of  many 
subjects  this  would  matter  very' little,  but  in  that  of  economics, 
which  tpuches  the  ordinary  life  of  the  community  at  so  many 
points,  it  is  of  great  importance,  especially  at  a  time  like  th6 
present,  when  economic  questions  determine  the  policy  of  great 
nations.  The  "  economic  man  "  of  the  earlier  writers,  with  his 
aversion  from  labour  and  his  desire  of  the  present*  enjoyment 
of  costly  inrftdgences,  has  been  abandoned  by  their  successors, 
with  the  result  that  in  the'  opinibH  of  matty  good  people  altruistic 
sentiment  may  be  allowed  to  run  wild*  over  the  whole  domain 
of  economics.  The  "  economic  man  *'  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  succeeded  by  another  creation  almost  as  m6nstrou^, 'if  his 
lineaments  are  to  be  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  ordinary 
individual— a  man,  that  is,  who  regulates  his  life  in  accordance 
with  Gossen's  Law  of  Satiety,  and  whose  main  passSon  is  to 
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discover  a  money  measure  of  his  motives.  It  is*  extremely  im- 
portacft  to  consider  how  far  the  economic  conceptkois  based  upon 
this  view  of  the  action  of  meh  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  doctrine  of  marginal  utiiity^'-'depend 
for  their  truth  and  relevance  on  the  fact  that  in  economics  we 
are  dealing  with  large  aggregates.  The  earlier  writers  generaUy 
assumed  perfect  mobility  of  labour  and  capitals  No  economist 
would  ddiberately  make  that  assumption  now  ulnless  he  were 
dealing  with  some  purely  theoretical  problem,  for  the  solution 
of  Which  it  was  legitimate  at  some  stage  in  4he  reasoning.  Many 
of  the  questions  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  at  the  present 
time';  such  ias  the  competition  between  cM' and  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  commodities  substantially  the  same  in  kind; 
and  equally  useful  to  tfa^  great  body  erf  consoxnerB,  arise  largely 
from  the  immobility  6f  capital  or  iabour,  or  bothr  of  them!.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  assump^tion  of  perfect  mobility  is  invalid,' 
there  is  scarcely  i  any  econoniic  doctrine^  identified  with  the 
earlier  writers  which  may  not  require  modii&catMmj  m  what 
degree  it  is  impossible  to  say  without  very  careful  investigation. 
Much  suggestive  work  on  this  subject  of  &  geiieral.  character-  is 
incorporated  in  ckronodCtk- books  of  the  present  day,-  but' there  is 
room' for  a  whole  series  <of 'Careful  monographs  on  <a  question  of 
such  f undameiit^  im[)dr6aii€e.  Tlie'same  may  be  said  of  another 
subject,  too  f^eqi^iltly  neg]ectedj4)y  earlier  writers,  to  which 
due  significance  has  been  given  ifi^  the  best  recent  work,,nameiy, 
tittie  in  relation  to '  value.  It'  would  perhaps  be  too  muoh  to  say 
that  the  fuH  consideration  ol  tills  point  has  levdutionised  the 
theory  of  value,  but  it  has  certainly  created  what  seems  almost 
a  new  science  in  dose  contact' with  the  actual  life  of  the  modem 
world. 

Some  doctrines  of  the  earlier  ecdnomists,  such  as  the  Wages 
Fund  Theory,  are  now  practically  abandoned,  though  it  may  be 
said  that  they  contained  a  certain  amount  of  truth.  Others, 
wMch  were  considered  of  fimdami^ntal  importance,  owe  their 
position  in  modem  economics  and^  the  form  in  which  they  are 
stated  to  th^  "  tradition  otf  the  eMere."  If  they  oould,  by  some 
happy  chatice,"  have  been  left  f«r  discovery  by  modem  economists^ 
they  would  without  doubt  have  received  different  treatment, 
to  the  -great  advantage  of  economic  science.  Such  a  doctrine 
!s  the 'so-called  Law  of  Diminishing  Refdms,  wiiioh  Mill  con- 
sidered "  the  most  important  proposition  in  Political  Economy." 
**  Unless  tlifs  one  matter,"  he  says,  "  be  thoroughly  understood, 
it  is  t6  no  purpose  proceeding'  any  further  in  our  inquiry*?' 
"  Were  the  law  different';  tieariy  .all  the  phenomena  of  the  pro- 
duction and' distribution  of  wealth' would  be  other  than  they  are." 
On  the  other  hand,  Thorold  Rogers,  not  to  sj>eak  of  earlier 
objectors,  described  the  law  as  a  "  dismal  and  absurd  theorem.** 
The  opinions  of  present-day  economists  ap>pear  to  fluctuate 
between  th^se  two  extremes.  The  law  may  apparently  be  "  a 
general  rule  "  ox* "  a  tendency  "  which  is  liable  to  be  "  checked," 
or  a  particular  case  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
If  we  go'ta  MiH  to  discover  what  it  is,  we  find  that  '*  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  law  of  diminishihg  return  was  operative  from 
the  beginning  t)f  society;  and  though  some  political  economists 
may  have  believed  it  to  come  into  operation  earlier  than  it  does, 
tt  begin*  ^ulte  fearly  enough  to  support  the  conclusions  they 
f6uhded  on-  it." '  '*-  It  comes  into  operation  at  a  certain  anjd  net 
very  advanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  agriculture.'*  But'  this 
very  important  stage  in  the  history  of  a  nation  is  teot  defined'or 
clearly  illustrated.  We  are  told  that  we  can  see^  "  tt^  law  at 
work  tmderneath'the  more  superficial  agencies  on  which  attention 
fixes  itself  ";'it  "  undergoes  temporary  suspension,"  which  may 
last  indefinitely;  and'*- there  is  another  agency, 'in  habitual 
antagonism^'  to  it,  namely,  "the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  may  incliide  every  kind  of  human  imprV)vement.\  -MiM 
apparently  is  not  content  with  the  confusion  between  "law"*' 
and  "  agency  "  or  **  force,"  but  opposes  the  one  to  the  otfe^t 
He  is  constantly  speaking  in  terms  Whichimply  the  conqueriag 
6f  one  law  by  another,  a  habit  from  "^hich*  his  successors  have  not 
freed  themselves;  and  the  theory*  of  natural  processes  which 
appears  to  have  satisfied  him,  was  that  whfen  two  forces  come  int6 
operation  there  is  a  partial  or  complete  suspension  of  one  by  the 
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other.  In  modern  economics  "  fertility  '*  has  no  very  definite 
meaning.  It  may  mean  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the 
word-^climate,  rainfall,  railway  rates  or  anything  else  except 
"  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil."  To  speak  of  "  additional 
labour  and  capital "  without  reference  to  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  labour  and  capital,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
employed,  organized  and  directed,  throws  very  little  light  on 
agriculture.  Every  improvement  involves,  from  a  quantitative 
point  of  view,  more  or  less  of  capital  or  of  labour,  so  that  it  is  the 
''  antagonizing  "  influences,  which  are  nearly  all  qualitative, 
which  appear  to  be  really  important.  It  is  therefore  extraordi- 
narily difficult  at  present  to  know  what  happens,  or  rather  what 
would  happen  if  it  were  not  prevented,  when  a  country  reaches 
"  the  stage  of  diminishing  returns  " ;  what  precisely  it  is  which 
comes  into  operation,  for  obviously  the  diminishing  returns  are 
the  results,  not  the  cause;  or  how  commodities  ^*  obey  "  a  law 
which  is  always  "  suspended."  Possibly  the  present  generation 
of  English  industrial  history  will  furnish  many  illustrations  of 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns.  We  can  only  say  that  it  requires 
investigation  and  restatement. 

Closely  related  to  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  the  Theory 
of  Rent.  No  economic  doctrine  so  well  illustrates  the  achieve- 
ments and  the  defects  of  modern  econonuc  analysis.  Ricardo's 
statement  of  the  theory  left  upon  the  world  an  impression,  not 
whodly  just,  of  singular  clearness.  He  employed  the  theory 
with  wonderful  success  in  unravelling  the  problems  of  his  time. 
Its  importance  has  not  been  seriously,  or  at  any  rate  successfully, 
called  in  question.  Treated  at  first  as  a  doctrine  peculiarly 
applicable  to  land,  with  a  certain  controverted  relevance  to  other 
natural  agents,  it  has  been  so  extended  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  subject  of  economic  study  in  which  we  may  not  expect  to 
find  adaptations  or  analogies,  so  that  Ricardo  seemed  to  have 
discovered  the  key  of  economic  knowledge.  But  it  was  discovered 
that  there  were  no  ^indestructible  powers  of  the  soil";  that 
the  fertility  of  land  in  a  country  like  England  is  almost  entirely 
the  result  of  improvement  at  some  time  or  other;  that  "  advan- 
tage of  situation  "  includes  very  much  more  than  the  words  in 
their  literal  sense  imply;  that  both  "  fertility  "  and  "  advantage 
of  situation  "  include  many  kinds  of  differential  advantage; 
that  in  some  circumstances  rent  does  not  enter  into  the  price 
of  agricultural  and  other  produce,  and  that  in  others  it  does. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  the  theory  of  rent  has  had  a  very  great 
influence  on  all  branches  of  economics  by  destroying  the  notion 
that  it  is  possible  to  draw  sharp  lines  of  distinction,  or  deal  with 
economic  conceptions  as  thou^  they  were  entirely  independent 
categories.  That  modern  economic  analysis  is  incomparably 
more  accurate  than  that  of  earlier  times  there  can  be  no  question. 
But  the  net  result  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  rent  is 
that  all  problems  in  which  this  factor  appears,  and  they  embrace 
the  whole  range  of  economic  theory,  must  apparently  be  treated 
on  their  merits.  In  its  modem  form  the  doctrine  is  far  too 
general  to  be  serviceable  without  the  closest  scrutiny  of  all  the 
facts  relating  to  the  particular  case  to  which  it  is  applied.  To 
deal  adequately  with  the  numerous  extensions  or  qualifications 
of  these  and  other  doctrines  in  the  hands  of  modem  economists 
would  involve  us  in  an  attempt  to  dio  what  we  have  already  said 
is  impossible  except  on  conditions  not  at  present  realized.  It  is 
clear  that  in  the  interests  of  general  economic  theory  we  require 
a  vast  number  of  special  studies  before  an  adequate  restatement 
can  be  undertaken. 

It  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  functions  of  economic 
science  in  the  present  requirements  of  the  world  cannot  possibly 

be  discharged  by  treatises  on  economic  theory.  The 
teiwiwfl'  relations  between  general  theory  and  special  studies 
fmera/  conducted  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated  have  com- 
ecoaomic8  pletely  changed.  General  theory  never  has  been,  and 
*^  -  in  the  nature  of  things  never  can  be,  the  actual  reflex 
Mta^hA,      o^  ^^^  ^^  ^^d  movement  of  the  economic  world.    It 

never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  more  than  an  indica- 
tion of  the  kind  of  thing  which  might  be  expected  in  a  purely 
hypothetical  world.  When  the  aim  of  the  man  of  affairs  and  the 
hypothesis  of  the  economist  was  unrestricted  competition,  und 


measures  were  being  adopted  to  realize  it,  general  theocy  9uch  as 
the  classical  economists  provided  was  perhap)s  a  sufficiently 
trustworthy  guide  for  practical  statesmen  and  men  of  business. 
If  only  people  can  be  got  to  believe  in  them,  a  few  abstract 
principles  are  quite  enough  to  destroy  an  institution  which  it  has 
taken  centuries  to  create.  But  a  new  institution  cannot  be 
made  on  the  same  terms.  The  modem  industrial  system  has 
brought  with  it  an  immense  variety  of  practical  problems  which 
nations  must  solve  on  pain  of  industrial  and  commercial  ruin. 
For  these  problems  we  want,  not  a  few  old-established  general 
principles  which  no  one  seriously  calls  in  question,  but  genuine 
constmctive  and  organizing  capacity,  aided  by  scientific  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  particular  institutions,  industries  and 
classes.  Just  as  the  historical  school  grew  up  along  with  the 
greatest  constructive  achievement  of  the  igth  century,  namely,, 
the  consolidation  of  Germany,  so  the  application  to  modem 
problems  of  the  methods  of  that  school  has  been  called  forth  by 
the  constmctive  needs  of  the  present  generation.  We  have 
already  shown  how  these  methods,  in  their  turn,  require  the  aid 
of  general  theory,  but  not  of  a  general  theory  which  tries  to  da 
their  work.  In  fact,  every  attempt  to  make  it  do  so  must  in- 
evitably fail.  How  can  such  a  huge  mass  of  general  propositk>DS 
as  are  necessarily  included  in  a  system  of  economics  ever  be 
thoroughly  tested  by  an  appeal  to  facts  ?  If  they  are  not  so  tested^ 
the  general  theory  will  remain  a  general  theory,  of  no  practical 
use  in  itself,  until  the  end  of  time.  It  they  are  to  be  tested,  an 
indefinitely  large  number  of  special  studies  must  be  made,  for 
which  the  original  materials  must  be  collected  and  examined. 
That  is,  original  investigation  of  special  problems  has  to  be 
carried  out  on  a  more  gigantic  scale  than  any  economist  of  the 
historical  school  ever  dreamt  of  or  the  world  requires,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  at  the  end  of  it  all  the  general  theory  will 
not  correspond  with  the  facts  of  life.  For  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  using  a  body  of  general  theory  as  an 
indication  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  study  of  a  special 
problem,  and  undertaking  special  studies  with  a  view  to  testing 
the  general  theory.  If  the  necessary  Hmitations  of  general 
economic  theory  are  recognized,  most  of  the  difficulties  we  have 
noticed  disappear.  Now  that  the  "industrial  revolution"  has 
extended  practically  all  over  the  world,  so  that  we  have  several 
countries  carrying  on  production  by  modern  methods,  it  is  easily 
ppssible  to  sketch  the  main  f  eatiu'es  of  industrial  and  conunercial 
organization  at  the  present  time,  to  describe  the  banking  and 
currency  systems  of  the  principal  nations,  their  means  of  trans- 
port and  communication,  their  systems  of  commercial  law  and 
finance,  and  their  commercial  policy.  It  is  true  that  at  present 
very  little  work,  of  this  kind  has  been  done  in  England,  but 
innumerable  books,  many  of  them  about  England,  have  been 
written  by  thoroughly  competent  economists,  in  French,  German 
and  other  languages.  .  So  that  no  great  amount  of  original  work 
is  required  for  a  reliable  account  of  those  general  features  of  the 
modern  system  which  should  form  the  introduction  to  economics. 
The  general  theory  which  we  require  should  be  sketched  in  firm 
and  clear  outline,  leaving  the  detailed  qualifications  of  broad 
principles  to  special  studies,  where  they  can  be  dealt  with  if  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable,  and  examined  by  statistical  aad  other 
tests.  For  such  a  general  theory  there  is  anof^le  material  in  the 
economic  literature  of  all  civiHzed  countries.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  economic  terms,  which  are  also,  though  in 
many  cases  with  an  entirely  different  meaning,  the  terms  of 
business  and  commerce,  should  as  far  as  possible  be  used  in  thetr 
common  and  ordinary  English  sense:  that  they  should  corre- 
spond in  meaning  with  the  same  words  when  used  in  description, 
in  law,  accountancy  and  ordinary  business.  This  is  no  doubt 
a  difficult  matter.  But  some  change  in  this  direction  is  necessary 
both  in  the  interests  of  the  science  itself  and  of  its  practical 
utility.  All  the  materials  for  investigation,  all  the  facts  and 
figures  from  which  illustrations  are  drawn,  all  methods  of  keeping 
accounts  in  England,  assume  the  ordinary  English  tongue. 
There  are  few  if  any  conceptions  in  economics  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  it  without  depleting  the  ordinary  vpcabulary.  At 
present  the  language  of  economics  is  for  the  ordinary  Englishman 
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like  a  foreign  language  of  exceptional  difficulty,  because  he  is 
constantly  meeting  with  words  which  suggest  to  his  mind  a  whole 
world  of  associations  quite  different  form  those  with  which 
economic  theory  has  clothed  them.  The  refinements  of  economic 
analysis,  as  distinguished  from  its  broader  achievements,  should 
be  reserved  for  special  studies,  in  which  a  technical  scientific 
terminology,  specially  devised,  can  be  used  without  danger  of 
misconception.  But  in  a  subject  like  economics  obscurity  and 
an  awkward  terminology  are  not  marks  of  scientific  merit. 

Economic  studies  should  be  as  relevant  to  existing  needs  as 
those  of  engineering  and  other  applied  sciences.  The  scientific 
study  of  practical  problems  and  difficulties  is  (generally  speaking, 
and  with  honourable  exceptions)  far  mere  advanced  in  almost 
every  civilized  country  than  it  is  in  England,  where  the  limited 
scale  upon  which  such  work  is  carried  on,  the  indifference  of 
statesmen,  officials  and  business  men,  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
public  to  understand  the  close  relation  between  scientific  study 
and  practical  success,  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Germany  or  the  United  States.  The  backwardness 
of  economic  science  has  been  an  index  of  the  danger  threatening 
the  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  are  very  few  questions  of  public  or  commercial  importance 
upon  which  the  best  and  most  recent  investigations  are  to  be 
found  amongst  English  works.  This  would  matter  very  little, 
perhaps,  if  Englishmen  had  a  firm  belief,  established  by  actual 
experience,  in  the  soundness  of  their  policy,  the  present  security 
of  their  position,  and  the  sufficiency  of  their  methods  to  strengthen 
or  maintain  it.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  If  we 
take,  for  example,  the  comer-stone  of  the  British  commercial 
system  in  the  19th  century,  namely,  the  policy  of  "  free  trade  " 
{q.v.)y  the  public  do  not  now  read  the  economic  works  which 
supplied  the  theoretical  basis  of  that  policy,  and,  indeed,  would 
Bcoaomk  "ot  be  convinced  by  them.  The  great  men  of  the  period, 
proMnns  Cobden  and  Bright,  are  merely  historical  figures. 
Sl^f^  Long  before  his  death,  Bright's  references  in  public 
speeches  to  the  achievements  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  were  received  with  respectful  impatience,  and  Peel's 
famous  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  would  not  convince 
the  German  Reichstag  or  a  modern  House  of  Commons.  The 
result  is  that  free  trade  had  become  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
in  the  main  an  old  habit,  for  which  the  ordinary  English  manu- 
facturer could  give  no  very  reasonable  explanation,  whatever  may 
be  its  influence  in  commerce  and  public  affairs.  The  doctrine  of 
free  trade  only  prevailed  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  restated  in  terms 
which  had  a  direct  relevance  to  the  existing  position  of  England 
and  existing  conditions  of  international  trade.  And  it  was 
directly  challenged  by  the  representatives  of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
school  of  Imperialist  thought  (see  Chamberlain,  Joseph).  It 
thus  became  the  work  of  economic  science  ruthlessly  to  analyse  the 
existing  situation,  explain  the  issues  involved  in  the  commercial 
policy  of  different  countries,  an<i  point  out  the  alternative  methods 
of  dealing  with  present  difficulties,  with  their  probable  results. 

The  commercial  policy  of  a  state  is  merely  the  reflex  of  its 
system  of  public  finance  (see  e.|:.ENGLisH  Finance)  .  The  absence 
of  conviction  in  regard  to  British  commercial  policy  naturally  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  attitude  of  many  men  to  the  financial 
system  of  the  country.  The  eulogies  showered  upon  it  in  the 
past  were  no  longer  considered  adequate.  The  great  increase  in 
recent  years  in  British  military  and  naval  expenditure,  made 
necessary  by  the  exceptional  demands  of  a  state  of  war  and  the 
great  development  of  foreign  powers,  was  partly  responsible  for 
the  new  difficulties;  partly  it  was  due  to  the  great  extension  of 
the  functions  of  the  state  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century.  The  former  causes  may  be  considered  partly  permanent , 
partly  temporary;  but  those  of  a  permanent  character  are  likely 
to  increase  in  force,  and  those  of  a  temporary  character  will  leave 
a  deposit  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  to  the  normal 
)U^  expenditure  of  the  central  government.    The  extension 

Oaaact.      of  government  functions  appeared  much  more  likely 
to  continue  than  to  be  checked.    Normal  expenditure 
might  therefore  be  calculated  to  rise  rather  than  fall.    In  spite 
ef  the  vast  increase- in  national  wealth,  it  was  found  a  matter  of 


increasing  difficulty  to  meet  a  comparatively  slight  strain  with- 
out recourse  to  measures  of  a  highly  controversial  character;  and 
the  search  for  new  sources  of  revenue  (as  in  1909)  at  once  raised, 
in  an  acute  form,  questions  of  national  commercial  policy  and 
the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies. 

The  development  of  the  powers  of  the  central  government  has 
been  less  than  that  of  the  functions  of  local  governing  authorities. 
This,  again,  is  a  movement  much  more  likely  to  extend  than  to  be 
checked.  Local  governing  authorities  now  discharge  economic 
functions  of  enormous  importance  and  complexity,  involving 
sums  of  money  larger  than  sufficed  to  mn  important  states  a 
generation  ago.  The  scientific  study  of  the  economics  of  local 
administration  is,  however,  in  its  infancy,  and  requires  to  be 
taken  up  in  eamest  by  economists.  These  questions  of  com- 
mercial policy  and  local  government  are  closely  bound  up  with 
the  scientific  study  of  the  transport  system.  Although  the 
British  Empire  contains  within  itself  every  known  species  of 
railway  enterprise,  the  study  of  railways  and  other  means  of 
transport,  and  their  relation  to  the  business,  the  commerce  and 
the  social  life  of  the  country,  is  deplorably  backward.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  inquiry  into  commercial  policy,  or  into  such 
social  questions  as  the  housing  of  the  poor,  can  be  effective  unless 
this  deficiency  is  remedied. 

The  whole  social  and  political  fabric  of  the  British  Empire 
depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  industrial  system.  On  this 
subject  many  monographs  and  larger  works  have  been  pub- 
lished in  recent  years,  but  dealing  rather  with  such  questions 
as  trade  unionism,  co-operation  and  factory  legislation,  than  the 
structure  and  organization  of  particular  industries,  or  the  causes 
and  the  results  of  the  formation  of  the  great  combinations, 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  United  States,  but  not  wanting 
in  England,  which  are  amongst  the  most  striking  economic 
phenomena  of  modern  times. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  must  absorb  the  energies 
of  the  rising  generation  of  economists.  The  claim  of  economics 
for  recognition  as  a  science  and  as  a  subject  of  study  must  be 
based  on  its  relevance  to  the  actual  life  of  the  economic  world, 
on  its  ability  to  unravel  the  practical  difficulties  of  each  genera- 
tion, and  so  contribute  to  the  progress  of  nations. 

Literature. — ^See  also  Free  Trade;  Protection;  Tariff; 
Commercial  Treaties;  Trusts;  Money;  Finance;  &c.  The 
bibliography  of  economics  as  a  whole  would  include  a  history  of  all 
the  writers  on  the  subject,  and  is  beyond  our  scope  here;  see  the 
numerous  articles  on  economic  subjects  throughout  this  work. 
The  article  by  Dr  J.  K.  Ingram  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  is  still  a  valuable  historical  account.  It  is  only 
possible  to  mention  here  a  few  of  the  more  recent  text-books.  The 
most  important  general  work  published  in  English  is  Marshall's 
Principles  of  Economics ,  vol.  i.  (ist  edition,  1800;  4th  edition,  1898). 
J.  Shield  Nicholson's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (3  vols.)  not 
only  ^ves  a  survey  of  economic  principles  since  Mill  s  time,  but 
contams  much  suggestive  and  original  work.  The  writer  of  this 
article  is  much  indebted  to  the  works  of  SchmoUer,  particularly  his 
Grundris  der  allgemeinen  Volkswirtschaftslehre  (1900),  and  Adolph 
Wagner,  particularly  his  GrundUgung  der  politischen  Okonomie. 
On  the  history  of  economic  theory,  Cannan's  History  of  the  Theories 
of  Production  and  DistribuHon  (17^6-1848)  is  an  admirable  criticism, 
from  a  purely  objective  standpoint,  of  the  works  of  the  English 
classical  writers.  The  most  important  English  works  published  in 
recent  years  on  general  English  economic  history  are  W.  Cunning- 
ham's Growth  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  and  W.  J.  Ashley's  Economic 
History,  while  Vinogradoff 's  Villena^  in  England  and  The  Growth  of 
the  Manor,  as  well  as  Maitland's  Domesday  Studies,  are  of  great 
importance  to  the  student  of  early  economic  institutions.  D'Avenel's 
Htstoire  Sconomique  de  la  propriiti,  dfc.  {i 200-1800),  is  a  monu- 
mental work  on  the  history  of  prices  in  France.  Other  books  dealing 
with  special  subjects  are  likely  to  take  a  very  high  place  in  economic 
literature.  We  may  mention  particularly  Charles  Booth's  Life  and 
Labour  of  the  People  in  London^  B.  S.  Kowntree's  Poverty,  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  Webb's  History  of  Trade  Unionism  and  industrial 
Democracy,  and  Dr  Arthur  Shadwell's  Industrial  Efficiency  (1906). 
These  books  are  generally  regarded  as  typical  of  the  best  En^ish 
work  of  recent  years  in  economic  investigation.  We.  may  also 
mention  Schloss's  Methods  of  Industrial  Remuneration,  a  most  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  study  of  the  wages  question;  C.  F. 
Bastable's  works  on  International  Trade  and  PtAlic  Finance;  George 
Clare  on  the  Money  Market  and  the  Foreign  Exchanges;  and  A.  T. 
Hadley's  Economics:  An  Account  of  the  Relations  between  Private 
Property  and  Public  Welfare  (1896).  Studies  of  particular  questions, 
botn  concrete  and  theoretical,  in  foreign  languages  are  too  numerous 
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to  specify,  and  much  of  the  best  modem  work  is  to  be  found  in 
economic  periodicals,  (W.  A.  S.  H.) 

ECONOMY,  a   township  and  a  village  of  Beaver  county, 

Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  17  m. 

N.W.  of  Pittsburg.    Pop.  of  township  (1890)  1029;  (1900)  1062. 

The  village  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  system.    It  was  owned 

until  1904,  when  it  was  sold  to  a  land  company,  by  the  Harmony 

Society  (see  Communism),  commonly  called  the  Economites, 

Harmonists  or  Rappists.    The  founder,  George  Rapp,  after 

living  with  his  would-*bp  primitive  Christian  followers  at  Harmony, 

Butler  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1803-1814,  and  in  181 5-1824  in 

New  Harmony  (g.v.)j  Indiana,  which  he  then  sold  to  Robert 

Owen,  settled  here  in  1&24  and  rapidly  built  up  a  village,  in  which 

each  family  received  a  house  and  garden.    The  culture  of  silk, 

flax,  grapes  (for  wine-making)  and  fruits  and  cereak  in  general, 

and  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  of  woollen,  flannel  a^d  cottoin 

fabrics,  were  carried  on  under  a  rule  requiring  every  adult  tO; 

labour  12  or  14  hours  each  day  in  field  or  mill.     Celibacy  had 

been  adopted  in  1807  as  the  rule  of  the  community.    New 

members   were  received  ^ter  9.   half-year's  probation,   and 

members  who  left  received  their  original  investment.    Three 

hundred  thus  separated  from  Rapp  in  1835,  with  $105,000  as 

their  share  of  the  commimal  property,  to  build  the  millennial 

kingdom  of  New  Jerusalem  at  Phillipsburg  (now  Monaca), 

Beaver  county,   Pennsylvania,   under  the  lead  of  Bemhard 

Miiller,  who  had  come  to  Economy  in  183 1  as  a  fellow  religionist, 

and  was  called  Cqimt  Maximilian  de  Leon  (or  Proli);  in  1833 

Leon  went,  with  his  followers,  to  Louisiana,  and  established  a 

religious  colony  .6  m.  from  Natchitoches.    After  his  death  his 

wife  until  187 1  was  head  of  a  similar  community  at  Germantown 

in  Webster  parish.    The  Harmonists  at  Economy  flourished 

under  the  rule  of  a  tradesman,  R.  L.  Baker,  or  Romellus 

Langenbacher,  after  the  death  of  Rapp  in  1847,  ^^^  during  the 

Civil  War  had  about  $500,000  buried  away.    Their  numbers 

were  for  a  time  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  fresh  converts,  but  the 

employes  who  were  not  Harmonists  soon  greatly  outnumbered 

the   members   of   the   commimity,    the   basis   of   which   was 

always  religious.    Baker  died  in  1868,  and  his  successor,  John 

Henrici,  in  1892,  when  John  S.  Duss  became  first  trustee.     In 

1907  there  were  only  two  or  three  members  in  the  society.    In 

1851  the  township  of  Harmony  was  set  apart  from  Economy. 

See  Morris  Hillquit,  History  of  Socialism  in  the  United  Stat^^s 
(New  York,  1903);  William  A.  Hinds,  American  Communities 
(revised  edition,  Chicago,  1902);  John  L.  Bole,  The  Harmony 
Society  (Philadelphia,  1904);  Charles  Nordhoff,  TA^  Communistic 
Societies  of  the  United  States  (New  York,  1875);  and  among  several 
excellent  monographs  in  German,  Karl  Knortz,  Die  christHch- 
kommunistische  Kolonie  der  Rapfnsten  (Leipzig,  1892),  and  J.  Hanno 
Deiler,  Eine  verzessene  detUscne  Colonie:  eine  Stimme  zur  Ver- 
teidigung  des  Graf  en  de  Leon  (New  Orleans,  1900). 

ECONOHT;  a  word  ranging  in  application  from  the  careful 
thrift  of  an  individual  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of  an 
organization.  It  is'  derived  from  the  Gr.  oUwofda,  the  manage- 
ment (AfiietVy  to  control)  of  an  olKOi  or  house,  extended  in 
meaning  to  the  administration  of  a  state.  Of  its  original  sense,, 
the  art  or  science  of  managing  a  household,  the  expression 
^'  domestic  economy  '*  survives,  but  the  principal  use  in  this 
sense  is  confined  to  the  thrifty  management  of  the  financial 
resources  of  a  household  or  of  an  individual.  It  is  thus  used  as' 
equivalent  to  "  saving,"  not  only  of  money,  but  of  time,  labour 
or  effort,  and,  generally,  of  the  least  expenditure  of  means  to' 
attain  a  required  end.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  "  economy  " 
that  many  phonetic  changes  occur  in  the  development  of 
languages,  and^  in  aesthetics,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  a 
principle  or  law  that  effects  are  pleasant  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  effort  made,  and  of  the  means  taken  to  produce 
the  result.  The  phrase  "  economy  of  truth  "  is  due  to  an  in- 
vidious application  of  the  use,  in  patristic  theology,  of  the  word* 
oUovofxia  for  the  careful  presentation  of  such  doctrine  as  would 
be  applicable  to  the  hearer  (see  J.  H.  Newman,  History  of  the 
Arians  of  the  4th  Century).  "  Economy  *'  is  also  used  in  theology 
in  such  expressions  as  "  Mosaic  "or  "  Christian  economy  "  as  a 
synonym  of  "  dispensation,"  for  the  administration  of  the  world 


by  God  at  particular  times  or  for  particular  races.  From  the 
meaning  of  organization  or  administration  of  a  house  or  state  the 
word  is  applied  more  widely  to  the  ordered  arrangement  of  any 
organized  body,  and  is  equivalent  almost  to  "  system  ";  thus 
the  "  economy  "  of  nature  or  of  animal  or  plant  life  may  be 
spoken  of.  Tht  most  common  use,  however,  of  the  word  is  that 
of  "  political  economy,"  the  science  dealing  with  the  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  wealth  (see  Economics). 

ECSTASY  (Gr.  harojis,  from  cfum/AU,  put  out  of  its  place, 
alter),  a  term  applied  to  a  morbid  mental  condition,  in  which 
the  mind  is  entirely  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  one 
dominant  idea  or  object,  and  loses  for  the  time  its  normal  self- 
control.  With  this  there  is  commonly  associated  the  prevalence 
of  some  strong  emotion,  which  manifests  itself  in  various  ways, 
and  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity.  This  state  resembles  in 
many  points  that  of  catalepsy  (g.z;.),  but  differs  from  it  sufficiently 
to  constitute  it  a  separate  affection.  The  patient  in  ecstasy  may 
lie  in  a  fixed  position  like  the  cataleptic,  apparently  quite  un- 
conscious, yet,  on  awaking,  there  is  a  distinct  recollection  of 
visions  perceived  during  this  period.  More  frequently  there  is 
violent  emotional  excitement  which  may  find  expression  in 
impassioned  utterances,  and  in  extravagant  bodily  movements 
and  gesticulations.  Ecstasy  usually  presents  itself  as  a  kind  of 
temporary  religious  insanity,  and  has  frequently  appeared  as  an 
epidemic.  It  is  well  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  examples  of  the 
dancing  epidemics  of  Germany  and  Italy  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  Convulsionnaires  of  St  Medard  at  the  grave  of  the  Abb^  Paris 
in  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century,  and  in  more  recent  times 
has  been  witnessed  during  periods  of  religious  revivalism.  (See 
also  Insanity  and  Neuropathology.) 

ECTOSPORA/a  homogeneous  and  natural  division  of  Protozoan 
parasites  included  under  the  Sporozoa;  they  comprise  the  three 
orders,  Gregarines,  Coccidia  and  Haemosporidia.  The  defining 
character  of  the  Ectospora  is  that  the  spore-mother-cells  (sporo- 
blasts)  are  formed  at  the  periphery  of  the  parent-individual 
(sj)oront) ;  we  may,  however,  go  further,  and  say  that  the  forma- 
tion of  all  the  different  reproducrive  elements  is  uniformly 
peripheral  or  exogenous.  Two  other  very  general  features  are  (a) 
that  the  individual  trophozoite  is  uninuclear,  and  (b)  that  growth 
and  trophic  activity  are  finished  before  the  multiplicative  or 
reproductive  phase  sets  in. 

There  is  now  Httle  doubt  that  the  Ectospora  possess  a  flagellate 
ancestry.  The  principal  facts  in  favour  of  this  view  are  ^  follows : 
the  actual  ontogenetic  cotmexion  known  to  exist  between 
certain  Haemofiagellates  and  certain  Haemosporidia  (see  Try- 
PANOSOMEs);  the  possession  by  many  Coccidia  of  bifiageUar 
microgametes  (male  elements),  whose  general  structure  greatly 
resembles  that  of  a  Heteromastigine  Flagellate;  the  possession 
by  various  parasitic  Flagellates  (eg.  Herpetomonas)oi  an  attached, 
resting  phase,  when  the  parasites  become  gregariniform,  which 
strongly  suggests  the  attached  phase  of  many  young,  growing 
Gregarines;  the  typical  gregarinoid  and  euglenoid  movements 
of  Gregarines  and  of  the  germs  or  other  stages  of  Coccidia  and 
Haemosporidia,  which  are  quite  comparable  with  the  contractile 
and  metabolic  movements  of  Flagellates;  and,.  lastly,  the 
exogenous  type  of  reproduction,  which  is  easily  derivable  from 
the  multiple  division  of  certain  Haemofla^gellates,  and  this,  in 
turn,  from  the  typical  binary  longitudinal  fi^ion  of  a  Flagellate. 

ECUADOR  (officially  La  Republica  del  Ecuador)  ^  a  republic  of 
South  America,  bounded  N,  and  N.E.  by  Colombia,  S.E.  and  S. 
by  Peru,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  boundary 
lines  with  Colombia  and  Peru  were  in  1909  still  un- 
settled, large  areas  of  territory  being  claimed  by  all 
three  republics.  Under  an  agreement  of  the  15th  of  December 
1894,  the  disputes  were  to  be  decided  by  the  Spanish  sovereign 
as  arbitrator,  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  On  the  5th  of 
November  1904,  Colombia  and  Ecuador  agreed  to  subtiiit  their 
dispute  to  the  German  emperor,  and  a  convention  of  the  1 2tL  of 
September  1905  between  Colombia  and  Peru  established  a 
modus  Vivendi  for  the  settlement  of  their  confficting  claims,  in 
which  Ecuador  is  likewise  interested.  The  maps  of  Ecuador, 
which  are  very  defective,   usually  describe  its   territory   as 
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extending  caMwar^  to  the  Brazilian  jFrontier,  but  as  Peru  it  in 
actual  ocoupatioa  of  the  cegion  east  of  HuiririnuKihico,  oa  the 
Napo  river,  3f  degrees  west  of  that  frontier,  those  maps  cannot 
be  considered  correct.  The  Trans-Andine  territory  occupied  by 
£cuadoir  is  a  wedge-shaped  area  between  the  Coca  and  Napo, 


tbe  proTtsUuB]  bouodary  line  with  Colombia,  and  a  line  running 
nearly  west-sotitb-west  from  Huiririma-chico  (about  lat.  i"  50' 
S.,  long.  73°  3o'  W.)  to  a  point  on  tbe  Santiago  river  in  about 
lat.  4°  t^'S.,  long..78°  W.,  which  forms  the  provisional  boundary 
with  Pen.  The  eastern  part  of  this  territory  is  alio  claimed  by 
Peru,  Which  would  have  the  effect,  if  allowed,  of  restricting 
Ecuador  to  a  comparatively  small  area  covered  by  the  Andes 
and  western  Cordillera  and  the  narrow  plain  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
From  the  Santiago  river,  a  western  affluent  of  the  Maraflon,  the 
boundary  line  runs  south-west  and  west  across  the  Andes  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Macaja,  down  that  stream  to  the  Cbira,  or 
Achira,  whose  channelmarksthe  frontier  down  to  about  80°  1 7' W., 
where  a  small  stieam  (the  Rio  Alamo)  enters  from  the  north. 
The  Une  then  runs  almost  due  north  to  the  south  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  following  the  western  water  parting  of  the 
lower  Tumbez  valley.  A  small  district  in  the  valley  of  the  Chira 
is  claimed  by  Peru.  The  northern  boundary  line  is  described 
elsewhere  (see  CoLOiraiA).  A  small  section  of  this  line  terminat- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast  is  also  in  dispute,  Ecuador  claiming  the 
main  channel  of  the  Mira  as  the  dividing  tine,  and  Colombia 
daimiiig  »  small  district  south  of  that  channel,  tbe  line  running 
due  west  front  the  mouth  of  the  most  southern  outlet  of  the  Mira 
opening  into  Panguapi  Bay,  to  a  point  of  intersection  with 
that  river. 

Phjtical  Gtografky.—Th«  surface  of  Ecuador  may  be  divided  into 
three  distinct  regions:  the  Cis-Andine  lying  between  the  Western 
Cordillera  and  the  tnast ;  the  Inter- And ine,  which  includes  the  two 
great  mountain  chains  crossing  the  republic  with  the  elevated  plateau 
lying  between:  and  the  Trans-Andine,  lying  east  of  the  Andes  in 
the  great  Amazon  valley.  The  tirst  part  consists  of  au  alluvial, 
low-tying  plainformed  in  great  ;)art  by  the  detritus  brought  down 
by  the  mountain  streams.  It  is  irregular  in  form  and  is  broken  by 
isolated  elevations  and  spurs  from  the  Cordillera.  Large  areas  are 
still  subject  to  annual  inundations  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  lower 
river  courses  are  bordered  with  swaijips.  This  is  the  most  fertile 
and  productive  part  of  Ecuador,  especially  on  the  higher  lands  near 
the  Cordilleia.  The  Trans-Andine  region  is  similar  to  the  neighbour- 
ing territories  of  the  upper  Amazon  basin  occupied  by  Colombia. 
Brazil  and  Peru — a  great  forest -covered  plain  descending  gently 
toward  .the  east,  broken  on  Its  weBtern  margin  by  short  spurs  from 


the  Aades  enclosing  highly  fertile  valleys,  and  t^  low,  isolated 
ranges  between  the  larger  river  cDurcea,  aitd  -  traversed  by  large 
rivers  flawing  into  the  Napo  and  Marafion.  This  region  has  been 
only  partially  explored,  and  but  little  is  known  of  the  large  areas 
lying  between  the  navigable  rivers. 

The  Inter-Andioe  or  plateau  region  lies  in  and   between  tbe  two 
_  great  mountain  chains  which  cross  the 
greater  part  of  the  republic  Mom. 

between  and  almost  parallel  ^tai 
with  the  78th  and  79th 
meridians.  The  eastern  chain  is  known 
as  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  or  the  Cor- 
dillera Oriental,  and  the  western  as 
the  Cordillera  Occidental  (Western  Cor- 
dillera). Starting  from  tbe  confused 
grouping  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
the  two  great  chains  and  some  trans- 
verse ranges,  they  run  nearly  north  by 
east  to  the  Colombian  frontier  where 
another  "knot"  or  junction  occurs. 
The  summits  of  the  western  range  form 
a  line  of  noteworthy  regularity,  but 
those  of  the  eastern  form  a  broken 
irregular  line  of  varying  distances  from 
the  first. .  The  elevated  plateau  be- 
tween the  two  great  chains,  which  is 
about  300  m.  loi^  and  20  to  30  m. 
wide,  is  divided  into  three  great  slmllow 
basins  or  plains  by  the  transverse  ridges 
or  paramos  of  Tlupullo  and  Azuay.  . 
These  are  known  as  the  Quito,  Ambato 
and  Cuenca  basins.  South  of  tbe  latter 
the  irregular  and  deeply  broken  Loja 
.  isin,  whKb  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  great  Ecuador  plateau. 
The  three  great  basins,  which  are  broken 
and  subdivided  by  mountainous  apara 
and  ridges,  descend  gradually  toward 
the  south,  the  Quito  plain  having  an 
average  elevadon  of  9500  ft.  above  the 
sea,  Ambato  8500,  and  Cuenca  7800. 
They  are  also  characterized  by  the  in- 
creasing aridity  of  the  plateau  from 
north  to  south,  the  Quito  plain  being 
fertileandwellcovered  with  vegetation,  and  the  Ambato  and  Cuenca 
plains  beii^  barren  and  desolate  except  in  some  favoured  localities. 
The  volcano  character  of  the  region  is  likewise  responsible  (or  brge 
areas  of  barren  surfaces.  Riwig  from  this  elevated  plateau,  along 
its  eastwn  and  western  margins,  are  the  Cordilleias  with  their 
principal  summits  culminating  far  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
which  in  this  region  isabout  15,750  ft.  above  the  sea.  These  summits 
are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their  great  height,  but  also  for  their 
apparent  symmetrical  arrangement  in  parallel  lines,  sometimes  in 
pairs  facing  each  other  across  this  Cyclopean  passage.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  can  there  be  found  another  such  aeeemblage  of  snow-clad 
peaks,  several  of  which  are  active  volcanoes.  Tliefe  are  22  of  them 
grouped  around  these  central  plainsalraoat  witiiin  sight  of  each  other. 
The  western  chain  has  the  distinction  of  having  the  highest  summit, 
the  eastern  the  greatest  number  of  high  summits  and  the  highest 
average  elevation.  From  the  time  of  Humboldt's  viat  to  this  re- 
markable region  down  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  many 
diverse  calculations  of  the  height  of  these  peeks,  but  with  a  con- 
siderate variation.  It  is  estiniated  that  there  was  a  ccmsidersble 
decrease  in  the  elevation  of  this  part  of  the  Andes  during  the  past 
century,  Quito  having  sunk  a6  ft.  in  laa  years.  Pichincna  318  ft. 
in  the  same  time,  and  the  farm  of  Antisana,  where  Humboldt 
resided  for  a  time,  163  ft.  in  64  years.  At  tbe  same  time  Cotopaxi 
and  Sangay,  the  two  active  volcanoes,  have  actually  increased  in 
elevation  since  the  measurement  ol  La  Condamine  in  1742.  These 
changes  in  elevation,  if  correct,  are.  due  to  seismic  distnrbbnces,  a 
cause  that  may  be  partially  responsible  for  the  varying  computations 
of  the  heights  of  these  well-known  peaks.  Among  modern  investi- 
eatorsareW.  Reissand  A.  StObel  (1871-1873). and  Ed  ward  Whymper 
~~  "  of  the  principal  summits  weie:— 
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The  Imbabura  volcano,  celebmted  for  i\»  destructive' eruptions  of 
mud  and  water,  stafids  midwav  between  the  two  ranges  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  plateau,  and  belongs  to  the  tran^^^erse  ridge  of 
knot  {mudo)  which  unites  them.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  the  higher 
peaks  of  Ecuador,  with  the  exception  of  Cotocachi^  and  possibly 
of  Chiles  on  the  Colombian  frontier,  and  reached  the  elevation  of 
r 5,033  ft.  Ibarra  on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  volcano  has  suffered 
severely  from  its  eruptions.'  The  nameHs  derived  from  tmba,  fish, 
and  bura,  mother,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  from  the  quantities 
of  a  fish  called  "  prefiadilla  "  {Pimeladiii  cyclopumi  dis(^pjge^/ron{ 
its  crater  during  one  of  its  eruptions— a | phenomenon  which,  after  a 
searching  investigation,  was  discredited,  by  Wagner.  Cayambe,  or 
Cayembi,  the  second  highest  peak  of  the  Ecuadonsan  Andes,  bag  .the 
noteworthy  distinction  of  standing  very  nearly  on  the  equ4tor. 
Its  base  covers  a  large  area,  and  its  square  top,  rising  far  above  the 
snow-line,  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Quito.  Antisana  is  crowned  with 
a  double  dome,  and  is  described  as  an  extinct  volcano,  though 
HumboMt  saw  smoke  issuing  from  it  iit  1802.  On  its  western  side 
is  the  famous  hacienda  (farm)  of  Antisana,  13,306  ft.  above  the  sea/ 
where  Humboldt  resided  for  several  nionths  in  1^2.  SararUrcu  4 
stands  south-east  of  Antisana  in  a  densej^  forested  jegioti,  drenqbed 
with  rain  and  only  slightly  explored.  Sincholagusl  and  Ruqiiflagui 
are  the  next  two  peaks,  going  southwaM,  and  then  the  wArivalled 
cone  of  Cotopaxi  (q.v,) — the  highest  active  volcano  in  ihe  world — 
from  whose  summit  smoke  curls  trpward  unceasingly.    . 

LlanganatiorCerroHermosois  chiefly  known  through  the  tradition 
that  the  treasures  of  the  Incas-  were  buried  in  a  \ajke  on  its  sloi>es. 
It  consists  of  a  group  of  summits,  the  highest  b^g  credited  with 
17,84^  ft.  Tunguragua,  or  Tuneurahua,  has  a  cone-shape$l  summit 
like  that  of  Cotopaxi,  with  a'  slope  of  38^-  It  rises  from  a  plain 
somewhat  lower  tnan  the  neighbouring  'centcal  plateau  and  stands 
free  from  the  surrounding  elevations,  except  on  the  south,  which  ^ve 
it  an  exceptionally  imposing  appearance.  Among  its  ch^ttactenstic 
features  is  a  cataract  fed  by  melting  snows,  which  descends  1500  ft. 
in  three  leaps,  and  an  enormous  basaltic  lava-stream,  whi^h  crosses 
the  face  of  the  mountain  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Its  most 
notable  eruption  was  In  1777.  It  has  been  tometimes  classed . 
among  the  extinct  volcanoes,  but  smoke'  has  been  seen  issidhg  from 
it  at-difTerent  dates,  and  a  violent  eruption  occurted  on- January  12, 
1886.  The  fertile  cultivated -valley  of  Bailos,  wiUr  its  thermal 
springs,  lies  at  the  base  of  Tunguragua,  which  'F,,  Ha^saurdc  dcscrH^es 
as  "  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  snow  p^aks  in  the  country."  The 
next  in  line  is  El  Altar,  which  the  natives  jcaU  Copac-Uccu.  (".  kiAg 
mountain  "),  whobe  brokencone  and  impressive  outlines  make  it  one 
of  the  most  attractive  mountains  of  Ecuador,  its  summit  comprises 
a  group  of  eight  snow-dad  peaks,  and  its  crater  is  sarroundecT by  a 
steep  and  jagged  wall  of  rocics.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  moun- 
tain was  once  higher  than  Chimborazo,  but  a  series  of  eruptions 
caused  the  cone  to  fall  in  and  reduced  its  summit  to  its  present 
altitude  and  broken  appearance.  Altar  has  shown  no  signs  of  activity 
since  the  discovery  of  America.  Sailgay,  or  Sai»ai,  the  next  and 
last  large  volcano  to  the  south,  is  in  a  btate  of  Sequent  eruption, 
however,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  restless  vokanoes  of  the 
world.  Since  tbe  Spanish  conquest  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  un- 
interrupted activity,  but  no  damage  has  been  done,  because  there  are 
no  civilized  settlements  in  its  Immediate  vicinity.  Though  of  great 
interest  to  scientific  investigators  because  of  this  unceasing  activity, 
and  of  its  peculiar  position  m  the  Andean  system,  and  because  of  the 
difficult  and  dangerous  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  Sangay 
has  been  but  rarely  visited  by  European  travellers.  Its  eruptions 
are  not  on  a  grand  scale,  but  smalt  outbursts  of  lava  and  explosions 
of  steam  occur  at  frequent  intervals,  and  at  longer  intervals  more 
violent  explosions  in  which  the  molten  rock  is  thrown  2000  ft. 
above  its  summit,  and  ashes  are  carried  away  as  far  as  the  streets  of 
Gua3^quil. 

Turning  to  the  Cordillera  Occidental  and  taking  the  principal 
peaks  in  order  from  south  to  north,  the  first  to  claim  attention  is 
Chimborazo  (from  Chimpu-rasa^  *'  mountain  of  snow  "),  the  highest 
summit  of  Ecuador,  ancf  once  believed  to  be  the  culminating  point 
of  the  Andes.  Humboldt,  who  unsuccessfully  attempted  its  ascent 
in  1802,  gives  its  elevation  as  21,425  ft.,  Reissand  StQbel  as  20,70^, 
and  Whymper  as  20,498.  It  stands  76  m.  north-east  of  Guayaquil, 
and,  according  to  Spruce,  rises  majestically  from  the  valley  of  the 
Guayas,  on  the  west,  without  a  ''  positive  break  from  the  summit 
down  to  the  plain."  This,  however,  is  erroneous,  for  Whymper 
located  a  detached  range  runninc^  parallel  with  the  Cordillera  on  the 
west,  for  a  distance  of  65  m.  with  the  Chimbo  valley  between  them. 
The  magnificence  of  its  mass  is  imposing  from  almost  any  point  of 
view,  but  it  can  be  most  fully  appreciated  from  its  western  or 
Pacific  side,  where  its  base  is  covered  with  forest  up  to  the  snow-line, 
above  which  its  pure  white  cone  rises  another  5000  ft.  An  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  great  mountain  is  rarely  obtained,  however, 
because  of  the  mists  and  clouds  which  cover  its  cone.  Its  summits 
were^  reached  for  the  first  time  in  1880  by  Edward  Whymper,  all 
previous  attempts  having  failed.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano  because  it  makes  the  plumb-line  deviate  only  7'  to  8', 
from  which  it  is  deduced  that  the  mountain  is  hollow.  Moreover,  the 
calcined  matter  resembling  white  sand  which  covers  its  sides  below 
the  snow-line,  extensive  b^s  of  lava,  and  the  issue  of  streams  of  hot 
water  from  its  northern  side,  seem  to  confirm  the  deduction  that 


Chimborazo  is  ain  extinct  Volcano.  Immediately' lioklfi  ofChimtio- 
razo,  and  sepacated  from  it  by  only  a  narrow  valiet^  ave  the  ko«v«r 
triple  sumouts  of  Carahuairazo,  or  Carguaira20>  (which -the  natives 
call  Chimborazo-embra,  "  ChLmborazo's  wife  "),  .whose  hpllow  cone 
collapsed  in  1698  during  a  great  earthquake,  and  left  the  jagged  rim 
whicn  adds  so  much  to  its  present  picturesque  appearance.  Mr 
Whymper's  jmeasurem£iit.is.  for . the  middle,  peak.. .  Qnirotoa.  .still 
farther  north,  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  a  similar  catastrophe. 
its  hoHow  summit,  t3,'5IO  ft.^above  SBa-level;  now  contains  a  large 
lake.  Iliaiza,  which  stands  west  by  north  of  Cotopaxi,  has  two 
pyramidal  peaks,  and  \b  one  of  the  most  interesting  mountaitts  of 
the  Ecuadorean  group.  It  stands  at  the  western  eaci  of  the  Tiupul)o 
ridg^,  and  overlooks  the  Quito  basin  to  the,n.otth-east.  THt  French 
academician  Bouger, .who  was  Chief  of  toe  scientific  commission 
sent  to  Ecuador  in  1736  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the 
equator,  made  a  trigonometrical  measurement  of  Ifiniza^and  Wagner 
ascended  to  within  800  ft.  of  its  summit  in  1859.  The  geological 
structure  ofthe  mountain  furnishes  no  evidence  of  vokanic  activity. 
Cbamalari,  which  the  Spaniards  called  El  Corazon.froni  its  lieart- 
shaped  appearance,  is  similarly  destitute  of  a  crater.-  It  overlooks 
the  Quito  basin  and  has  been  ascended  many  times.  Among  the 
earlier  explorers  to  reach  its  summit  were  Bouger  and  LaCondamine. 
Humbolcit  and  Bonpland,and  Jos6  Cildast  the  Ccanadian  naturalist. 
Ataqatzo  is  an  extinct  volcaiio,^  with  nothing  noteworthy  in  its 
appearance  and  history*  richincha,  its,  famous  neighbour,  is 
apparently  of  later  grigin,  .a<teOrding  to  Wagner^  and  of  sUghtlty 
lower  elevation.  Perhaps  no  fcuadorean  volcano  J9  better  known 
than  Pichlncha,  the  "  boiling  mountain,'*  because  of  its* destructive 
eruptions  and  it$  proximity  to  the  city  of  Quito.  Its  summit  com- 
prises three  groups  of  TQCky  peaks,  of'  which  th^  most  westerly, 
Kucu-Pichin<Jia  •  (Old  fichincha),  contains  the  crater,  a  fuand- 
shaped  basiA  2460  ft.  deep  and  aboiA  I50o,rt.  wide  at  the  bottom, 
whose  walls  in  places^rise  pefpendicutarly  ^nd  in  others  afanr  angle 
of  20°.  The  exterior  of  tl^e  cone^has  an  ahgle  of  30^  Bouger  and 
La  Condamine  were  the  first 'to  reach  its  l^Hnk  Jn  1742,  after'which 


in  1 880.  Farrand  spent  mor^than  atveek  itftlie  clgKei'^ti^i^g  tt> 
g^t  aoMe- good  photographic  views,  and-\)rtpji  has  0v^u  a  graphic 
description  of  hife  experiences  in  the  same  place,  fte  lOTaniTtnat  the 
real  caae  of  eruption  was.^  irregular  hi^p  ?,go  ft.-la  height  and 
800  ft.  in  diameter,  containing  about  70  vents.  The  temperature 
of  the  vapour  within  the  fumarols  was  184**.  and  iwater  mled  at 
189°.  There  have  been  five  eruptiops-of  Pichincha  since  tli^  Spanish 
conquest — in  1539,  1566,  I5|75,  1587  and  1660.  •  The  second,  covered 
Quito  3  ft., deep  with  ashes  and  stones,  but  the  last  three.  Were  con- 
sidered as  the  most  destructive  to  thaf  city.  Thelfestf  ha'ppilv  broke 
down  the  western  side  of  the  crater,  whioh,  it  is  believed,  ^wxll  ensare 
the  city  against  harm  in  any  subseouent  eruption.  Since  the  earth- 
quake of  August  1867  Pichincha  has  sent  ^  forth  dense,  masses  of 
black  smoke  and  great  quantities  of  fine  sand.  Cotocachi  is  a  double- 
peaked  mountain,  rising  from  an  extremely -rbugh  country.  It  ^'as 
ascended  by  Whymper  in  1880.  AH  the  hiffher  summits  of  Bcnador 
have  true  glaciers,  the  largest  being. {ound  on  Antisana,  Cayambe 
and  Chimborazo.  Whymper  located!^ and  named  noi^ss  than  eleven 
on  Chimborazo,  and  counted  twelve  on  Cayambe. 

There  are  two  distinct  hydrographic  systems  in  Eciiador — the 
streams  that  flow  south-eastward  to  the  Marafion»  or  Amason;  ^and 
those  which  flow,  westward  to  the  Pacific.  ,  The  southerfi-  tn^^fu^ 
part  of  the. great  central  plateau  is  arid  and  has  a  very 
light  rainfall;  it  has  no  streams,  therefore,  except  from  melting 
snows,  and  the  higher  elevations  which  receive  the  impact  of  the 
easterly  winds.  Farther  north  the  rainftill  becomes  heavier,  the 
plateau  is  covered  with  vegetation,  and  &  considerabie  number  of 
small  rivers  flow  westward  through  the  Cordillera  to  the.  Pacific 
The  Eastern  Cordillera,  or  Andes,  forms  the  water-parting  between 
the  two  systems.  The  largest  of  the  eastward-flowing  rivers  is  the 
Napo,  which  rises  in  the  eastern  defiles  of  Cotop&xl  and  Sincholagua 
— tne  principal  source  being  the  Rio  <del  Valle,  which  tfaveraes  the 
Valle  Vicioso.  It  at  first  flows  south  by  ea.st,  and  at  the  villasre  of 
Napo  is  1450  ft.  above  sea-level,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coca  858  ft., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aguarico  586  ft.,  500  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Curaray,  and  385  at  its  junction  with  the  Marafion.  Orton  eedmates 
its  current  at  Napo  in  the  month  of  November  as  6  m.  an  hour; 
in  the  next  80  m.  the  river  falls  350  ft.  and  produoes  a  fine  series  of 
rapids;  and  from  Santa  Rosa  downwards  tne  rate  is  not  ^ess  than 
4  m.  an  hour.  Its  breadth  at  Napo  is  only  120  ft.,  but  at  Coca  it  has 
widened  to  1500  ft.,  and  at  its  mouth  to  nearly  i  m.  Like  most  of 
the  large  Amazon  tributaries,  its  discharge  into  the  MaraJlon  m 
through  several  distinct  channels.  The  Napo  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats for  some  distance  above  the  mouth  ot  the  Coca,  and  thence  for 
canoes  as  far  as  the  Cando  cataract,  3332  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  total 
length  is  920  m.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Napo  are  the  Coca 
and  Aguarico  from  tne  north,  and  the  Curaray  from  the  south. 
The  Coca  rises  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes  near  Cayambe 
and  the  Guamani  range,  and  flows  eastward  near  the  equator  to 
San  Rafael  (about  76°  30' W.  long.),  where  it  turns  sharply  southward 
to  a  junction  with  the  Napo  in  about  lat.  1°  S.,  long.  76^  W.    The 
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Coca  forms 'they pt^visidnal  boundary  Ime  beti^^cri  EcuadlSr  attp ; 
Colombia,  from  its  source  to  the  Napo.    TH^  Aguarico  also  rises  on 
the  eastern  slo|>es  of  the  Andes  nortn  of  Cayambe  and  flows  soiitfh- 
ea^tward'to  a  junction  with  the  Napo  in  about  long,  .f 5**  W/,  its 
length  l^inff  roughly  estimated  at  ^20  in.    Little  is  known  of  its 
course,  or  ot  the  country  through  which  it  flows,  which  ife  provision-  i 
allV  occupied  by  .Colombia.    The  Curaray  has  its  sources  in  thfe 
denies  df  the  Cettos  de  Llanganati;  and  flows  south-eastward  to  tlfe' 
Napo,  its  length^ being  estimated  it  490  m.     Its  lower  course  is 
sluggish,  where  it^"  ivaters  are  made  unpalatable  by  a  reddish  slime. 
The  Napo'  and  its  tributaries  are  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  1 
South  America  as  the  route  by  which  Gonzalo  Pizarro  and'  Oftslfana  - 
first  reached  the  Amazon,  ana  it  was  afterwards  the  principal  route 
by  which  the  early  expeditions  across  the  tontinent  at  tnis  i>oint 
connected  the  Andean  Plateau  with  the  Amazon.    The  other  rivers 
which  flow  through  the  Oriente  territory  of  Ecuador  into  the  Maranon 
are  the  Tlgre,  Pastaza,  Monona  and  Santiago.    The  Tigre,  of  which 
little  was  known  until  a  recent  date,  b  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Cunambo  and  Huiviyacu,  whose  sources  are  on  the  eastern  ■ 
slopes  of  the  Andes  near  thosd  of  the  Curaray.    Its  length  below  this  • 
confluence  is  416  m.,  into  ^ich  are  received  10^  tributaries,  the 
largest  of  which  are  the  Pucacuro  and  Corrientes.     The  Tigre  is 
nayifi^abte  at  all  stages  up  to  the  CunambO  confluence,  and  promises 
to  afford  one  of  the  most  valuable  river  routes  in  Ecuador,    it  enters 
the  Maraflon  very  near  the  74th  meridian.   The  Pastaza,  or  Pastassa, 
unlike  the  rivers  already  described,  has  its  source  on  the  central 
plateau  tl^eit  of  the  ^incipal  chain  of  the  Andes,  within  the  shado'w 
of  Cotopa^ci,  and  breaks  through  the  Cordillera  tp  the   north  of, 
Tunguragua.  ,  After  flowing  southward  along  the  base  of  the  high 
Andes  fbr  a  ihort  distance  and  receiving  a  number  of  torrents  from 
the  snowcfbd  heights,  it  turns  south-eastward  across  the  plain  and 
enters  the  Maraflon  aboiit  70  m.  above  the  mouth  of  th^  Huallaga. 
The'  stream  h  known  as  the  Patate  ddwn  to  its  junction  with  the 
Chambo,  near  Baflos,  and  is  not  called  Pastaza  until  the  Agoyan- 
falls  are  passed.     It  was  navigated  by  Don  Pedro  Maldonado  as* 
early  as  1741,  and  is  navigable  for  stedrtiboats  of  2  to  4  ft.  draft 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Huasaga  (About  tajLrti,)  in  timesiof  high 
water,  and  for  canots  nearly  200  m.  farther:''  The 'Pastaza,  hbwevd-,  > 
is  subject  to  •irresiStiWe  floods  caused  by  the  sudden  rising'  of  the  j 
mountain  torrents  *6tt  its  upper  courser  especially  the  Toro,  whirti ' 
sweep  down  with  such  fury  that  navigation  on  the  river  is  Practically " 
impossible.   The  Shallowness  of  the  lower  stream ,  where  the  current ' 
is  slugteish»  is  probably  due  to  the  gr^t  quantities  of  silt  bh>tight 
down  by  these  floods:    Many  of  the  rivers'  of  ea^ern  Ecuador  -are 
suhj^rt  to  similar  flbods  ffbm  the  AndeaW  slopes,  whkh  have  cttt 
away"  br6ad,  deep  channels,  through  the  adjacent  plains;  teaVlng* 
long,  narrow  rH^^ges  between  their  course  which  t?he  natives  chi\  \ 
cuchiUas.   Thfe  MortoJna  is  formed  by  the  torifluertce  df  the  Mawhuasisa  i 
and  Can^ima  about' 3  to  m.  above  hs  mouth,  and  is  freely  naviigable 
for  smaH^eiamboats  to  that  potnt.    The  two  confluents  just  mei*- 
tioned  hav^  ¥heir  sources  in  the  Andes,  and  flow  for  some  distance 
jlcro^'  the't>lain  before  uniting  tOform  the'  Morona.'    B6th  are 
navigable'  for*  consfderable  distances.    The ' Morona  fpHttwe "a^  very . 
tortuous  Course  before  entering  the  Maraflon,  at  lon'gl  70**  W.,  and 
receives  a  large  number  of  affluents,  one  of  which 'serves,  as  thei 
outlet  for  Lake  Rhnacihuma,  in  Peruvian  tett-itory.-    Very;  little  is 
definitely  known  of  the  aflluentS  of  tht  Mororia,  Pa^ata  arid  Tigre, 
as  th^  territory  through  which  they  run  has  been  but  slightly  e«-  ■ 
plored.   The^S^ntiago,  which  entertethe  Maraflon  near  the  Pongo  de 
Manseriche,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Paute,  which  rises 
in  the  prov?nc^  of  Azuay,  and  the  Zamora,  which  has  its  source 
amoM:  the  fliountalns  of  Loja.'  '  Accordiintf  to^  Ale*iiider  Garland 
{Peru  hi  lpo6yy  the  rivers  of  eastern  EcuadoY  are  navigable  at  low 
water  for  steamers  of  1  to  4  ft.  draft  tor  an  aggregate  distance  of 
1503  m.,' afe  follows: — 

Miles. 
Nap6,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aguarico  559 

Curaray,  up  to  Canonaco  286  • 

Tigre,'  up  to  Cunambo- Huiviyacu  confluence  416    • 

PastaJsa i        -      31 

Morona,  up  tothe  Rarayacu  ...  .       .211 

These  sam^ '  ri verts  are  navigable  at  high  water  for  steamers'  of 
19}  ft.  drbft  for  an  aggregate  distance  of  1330  m.,  including  68  m. 
of  the  Agnarico,  and  K>r  steamers  of  2  to  4  ft:  draft  for  an  additional 
733  m.  The  last  aggregate  includes  an  extension  of  93  m.  on  the 
Pastaza,  99  on  the  Morona,  186  on  the  Napot  and  the  balance  on 
the  Manhuasisa,  Cangaima,  Pucacuro,  Corrientes,  Cuifiimbo  and 
Huiviyacu, 

On  the  western 'versant  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador  there  are  three 
river  systems  of  considerable  size — the  Mira,  the  Esmeraldas  and 
the  Guayas.  The  sources  of  the  first— the  Rioblanco,  Pisco  and 
Puntal — are  to  be  found  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  transverse 
ridge  which  culminates  in  the  Imbabura  volcano.  Its  course  is 
north  and  nOtth-west  to  the  Colombian  frontier,  thence  westwaitl 
and  north-west  to  the  Pacific,  breaking  through  the  Western  Cor- 
dillera on  its  way.  It  forms  the  boundary  line  for  some  distance 
between  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  but  near  its  mouth  where  the  river 
turns  northward  Colombia  has  taken  possession  of  the  left  bank 
and  all  the  territory  covered  by  its  large  delta. '  Its  principal  tribu- 
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the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordilferk  .oetween  Iliniza  ana  Cotddifchi, 
and  a  considerable  "part  of  the'lo^r  plain.'*  It  is  forrtxed  by  the 
Confluence  of  the  Q"^'^^"^?  ^^^  TOacHi  wltl^  the  Gu^illabamba 
between  40  ana  50  m.  above  its  modth.'and  dis(;harges  into' the 
Pacific  in  lat.  t*'Nr„  long.  7^**  46^  W..  through  a  narrow  ahd  pte- 
cipitous  gorge.  \  The  Volume  and  ciirrerit  of  tl^  riVc^  is  sufficient  to 
fi'eshen  the  sea  2  m.  froni  the  toast.  'Th^  Guaillabamba  Is  the  larger 
and  more  Important  tributary,,  and  should  be  considered  the  main 
stream.  It  rises  in  the  Cliillo  valley  ii^  the  vicinity  bf  Cayambe. 
and  flowfe  across' the  northern  end  of  the  central  plateau, -breaking 
through 'the  Western  Cordillera  betweien  Cotockchi  and  richirlcha. 
One  of  its  plateau  tributaries,  Rio  Pedregal,  rises  bn  the.silof^  of 
Cotopaxi  and  is  celebraited  for  its  three  beautiful  cascades,  tHe  highest 
of  which  is  about  2120  ^ft.  '  Tte  T6adhVand  Quininde  hkVe  their 
sources  On  t\i€  western  slopes  of  th6  Cordillera.  The  Guaj'as  or 
Guayaquil  rtver  is  in  part  an  estuary  extending  northward  "froni  the 
Gulf  of  Guayac|uil,  bordered  by  marigro^e  swapipsand  mud  ba"hks 
formed  by  trie  silt  broug'ht  down  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
All  the  bordering  country  on  both  sides  \s  of  the  same  description^ 
and  for  a  long  aistance  inland  extensive  aVeas  of  swampy  Country 
are  subnicrged  during  the  rainy  seasonl^'  Abov^  the  mouth  of  the 
Daule  thenver  is  know  ji' as  the  Bodega^,  which  fn  turn  is' formed  by 
the.  confluence  of  the  Bal>ahoyd'and  the  Vrhcegl'  The  Guayas  Also 
•receives  a  large  tributary  from  the  east  called  the  Yaguachl.  All 
these  streams  are  navigable  on  their  loWer  cour^,  regular  steahiboat 
communication  being  maintained  oh  thiiGuayks  and  ©odegas  to  ^ 
•river  port  of  the  latter  name,  80  m'.  above  Gu^yacfinl,  and  for  40 'm. 
on  the  Daule. '  The  navigable  channels  <fi  JtH'the  rivtr$  are  computed 
at  200  m.  The  drainage  basin  ol  tire  Giiayad,  according  to  Theodor 
Wolf,  covers  an  area  of  14,000  sq.  Yn.,  aiicl  jnclndei'the  greater  part 
of'theToWe^  platn  dnd  the*  westtfm'ilbped  of  the'CoHiillei^Occidfentat 
as  fai^'hdrt^  d$  niniza.  The  Bkbafhflyd/'whidh'lu  the  "fhain  stream, 
has  \ti  feo^rces  on  the  slgljbes  of  Chitnbeiraz'ol,  tf^  Dallle  gnth^  Sandomo 
ric^ge  in  the  latitude  of  Pichincha,  the  Yjigtiafctti  dtiw^  soiith-easterki 
slopes  of  Chimb6razO,  whence  it  flo>^$'sbtith1wd  for  a  considettlble 
distance  before  J!)reaking  through'thfe  Coi^iljp^  to^e  western' plai A. 
The  Cn^yas'  is  one  of  tWe  most  interesting  an^V^ried  of  the  Sduth 
American  ri"<rer  systems,  and'is'of'-giWit  feeb'nonlfc'imp*tarifcfe 'ti 
Ecuador:  In'  addrtidn  to  tht^'  three  Mhi  a^st^^l  there  are  'a  large 
number  of  'short  streams  on  the'c6^t^6wing'into  the  P^ific  and 
Goflf  of,Guayaqiiil,'oT\h^tv^o  of'^hlfcH  hW^4m  si^daHmpqi^a«^9^ 
m  the  present  undeveloped'  's^i€  Of  ihfr  country.  THfese  are  the 
Santiago,  which  drains  several  fi^iiyvirtley*  in  northern  Esmterald&s 
and  Western  parchi,  and  -t^^ho* '  d*tf^t  'is  connected  with  'somte 
na%4^Me  ttde-water  channels,  indtWrhg  t*e  Ptiilbti' basin  antfthe 
Cariqtieie,  or^  Caracas,  on  which'  iff  kk:^tfea  <he  village  of  Bahiaf  de 
Cardquez  flat,  o**  34'S.),theneareW'tK>rt  tfcf.thfe'tStyof  QiritO.'  ■' 
There  dri  a  considerable  Mitnber'  of  smfall*  fekes'  in  Gfcuador;  'bot 
ho  large  ones.  Thdse  are  of  two*e!asses*^Hh<vye  Of  the'bowl-fiKe 
valleys  And'  extinct  craters  of  th^  m^tontalflotrd  region,  "  ,^-; 
and  the  reservoir  lakes  of  the  lowland  plaint  caulsed  by '  ^p""«- 
the  fin^uad  o\'epflorw  of  tne  rivers^  'It* is  imt>ofe5ibte  to  say  how  many 
of  the  latter  there  may*  be,  (or  mutih-of  the  'territoi^  where  thev 
are  found  is  unexplored.  They  aref  usually  shallow  and  malariai. 
Amon^  tiie  upland  lakes,  there  ai^  sortie  of  ispecial  interest  because 
of  their  position  and  historical  association.  The  Yaguar-cocha 
('*  lake  of  blood  '')•  ift  the  province  of  Imbabura;  nfear  Fbarra,  Which 
is  only  ijf  m.  in  circumference,  id'celeferated.  for  the  tradition  ttiftt 
Huayna-Capac,  one  of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  Inca  dynasty, 
defeated  an  army  of  rebellious  Camih^uis  on  its  shores,  and  threw 
^  many  of  their  bleeding  corpses  into  it  as  to  turn  its  waters  to'  the 
colour  of  blood.  On  the  south-east  skirt  of  Cotocachi,  io,xx>  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  the  beautiful  little  Cuy^cocha,  "which  originated, 
it  is  believed,  through  the  falling  in  of  the  mountain's  sides.  There 
are  two  others  of  apparently  the  same  origin  on  the  north-west  slopes 
of  the  Mojanda  volcano,  but  they  are  less  attractive  because  of  their 

?loomy  surroundings.  In  the  deep  valley  between  the  mountains  of 
mbabura  and  Mojanda  is  the  lake  of  San  Pablo,  8848  ft.  ab0pv«  the 
sea.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  class,  being  about  5  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  situated  in  an  exceptionally  fertile  region.  It 
drains  through  the  Peguchi  into  the  Rio  Blanco,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mira.  Other  well-known  lakes  of  the  plateau  region  are  Quirotoa, 
about' 4600  ft.  in  diameter;  Colta,  feast- of  Riobamba,  atra  Cotev, 
south  of  the  same  place.  Among  the  many  thermal  springs  throU|;ft- 
•  out  the  Andean  districts,  the  best  known  are  at  Befermos  and  San 
Pedro  del  Tingo,  north-east  of  Quito;  it  Cathillacta,  in  the  district 
of  Nanegal  ;*  at  Timbugpoyo,  near  Latacunga  |  at  Baflos  (5906  ft. 
elevation),  near  the  foot  of  Tunguragua;  and  on  the  slopes  of 
Rumiflagui  and  Chimborazo. 

The  coast  of  Ecuador  extends  from  about  lat,  i**  20'  N.  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Boca  Jambeli  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guayaquil,  in  lat,  3*  14'  S.,  and  has  an  outward  curve.         C6a9L 
Its  more  jprominent  headlands  are  Punta  Galera,  Cabo 
Pasado,  (Tabo  de  San  Lorenzo  and  La  Punttlla,  or  Santa  £iena 
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Point.  The  bays  oa  this  coast  supe  commonly  broad)  indentations, 
and  thejrtvQfs  di9chaj:gingj  into  diem  ar^  genera,!!^  pb^truct^d  \>y 
bars,'  The , wniiU  ports  aloi^  the  coast,  uierefore,.  do  not  .afford! 
riiuch  protection  to  shipping.  jTne  most  riorth^h  cjf  .these  bays  \s\ 
the;AiKon  de  .Sardinas,  lying  sbutl^.of  the  Mira  qelt^..  ',The  lie^d  of  ■ 
the  bay  is  fiiniged  with  islands  and  reefs,  behind  which  Is  t]\e  niou^h , 
of  the  Santiago  river,  Poza  Ha.rboiir,  San  Lorenzo  Bay,  Paiton  basin ! 
and  a  network  of  navigable  channels',  all  of  which  are  dilflficult  of 
access;  The  small  ports  of  La  •Tola  ^nd  Pailon  are  located  on  these 
waters.  The  port  of  Esmeraldas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Esineraldas 
river,  is  located  near  the  southern  entrance  to  thjs  bay-;  As  thcj 
mouth  of  the  rivier  ig  obstructed  by  a  bar  and  its  current  is  swift, 
.the  anchorage  is  outside  in  an  open  roadstead,  only  slightly,  protected 
on  the  south. ,  Farther  south  is  the  broad  Bay  of  Manta»  with  a  small 
port  of  t)ie  same  name  at  its  southern  cixtremit)^.  Th^  most  fre- 
auented  port  on  this  part  of  the  coast  is  that  of  Bahia  de  Car&quez,  at 
tne  mouth  of  the  Caiaquez,  or  Caraca,s  river,  which  is  also  obstructed 
by  a  bar.  There  is  a  fertile,  productive  country  back  of  thfs  port, 
and  it  is  the  objective  point  ipf  a  road  from  Quito.  Immediately  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Cuayaquil  is  the  Bay  of^  Sania  ]£lena,  with  a  small  port  ■ 
of  the  same  name,  which  haf  a  goodi  well-sheltered  anchorage  and  ^is . 
the  landing-place  of  the  West  Coast  cable.  The  Gulf  of  Guayaquil, 
which  lies  between  the  Ecuadorean  and  Peruvian  coasts,  is  the 
largest  gulf  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  between  Panama 
and  Chiloe.  Its  mouth  is  140  m.  wide  between  La  Puhtilla  pn  the 
north  and  Cabo  Blanco  on  the  south,  and  it  penetrates  the  land 
eastward,  with  a  slight  curve  northward  at  its  head,  for  a  distance 
of  about  100  m.,  terminating  in  the  Guayas  estuary  or  river,  on 
which  is  located  the  port  of  GuayaquiL  The  upper  end  of  the  bay 
and  its  northern  shores  are  fringed  with  swamps  through  which 
numerous  estuaries  penetrate  for  some  distance  inland.  Immediately 
west  of  the  Guayas  river  the  Estero  Salado,  which  comprises  a  great 
many  shs^Uow;  tide-water  channels,  or  bayous,  penetrates  as  far 
inland  as  Cfuayaquil,  but  is  used  only  by  canoes.  The  upper  end 
of  the  gulf  is  fimpg  up  with  the  ailt  brought  down  from  the  Cordillera. 
It  is  divided  miaway  by  the  large  island  of  puna,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  which  is  the  anchorage  for  steamers  too  larg:e  to  ascend  the 
Guayas.  The  steamship  channel  passes  between  this  island  and  the 
Peruvian  coast,  and  b  known  as,  the  tambeli  channel.  Th^  passage 
north  of  Puna  Island  U  known  a^s  the  Morrp  (^hanhel,  but  its  entrance 
is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  it  ^  considered  dangerous,  for  shipping. 
A  small  port  in  the  Jambeli  channel*  on  the  south-ea^t  sjiore  of  th^ 

?;ulf,is  that  of  Puerto  Bolivar,  or  Puerto  Huaila,  the  shipping  port 
or  the  town  of  Machala  and  the  2aruma  mining  re^Lpn. 

There  are  few  islands  off  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  ana  only  one  of  any 
considerable  size — that  of  iPuna,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guayaauil,  which 
tmtmmdm  *^  ^^  "*'  ^^^^  i^oica  north-east  to  soMth-west  and  8  to  14  m. 
wide.  It  lies  in  the  north-east,  part  of  the  gulf,  and  is 
separated  from  the  Ecuadorean  mainland  oy  the  Morro  channel, 
and  from  the  southern  mainland  by  the  wider  and  de^t^  Jambeli 
channel.  There  is  a  low,  moontainoua  ridge,  called  the  Zampo  Palo, 
running  through  it,  .and  its  eastern  shores  have  some  moderately 
high  bluffs;  otherwise  the  islaiMlis  low  and  swampy,  and  its  shores, 
except  the  eastern  ^nd,  are  fringed  with  mud  banks.  The  island  is 
densely  wooded  (in  marked  contrast  with  the  opposite  Peruvian 
shore),  and  is  considered  unhealthy  throughout  the  greater  part. 
ItHslcs  a  population  of  200,  chiefly  centred  in  the  village  of  runa, 
at  its  nortlC-east  iextremity,  which  is.  a  shippii^g  port  and  health 
resort  for  the  city  qf  Guayaquil.  Puna  island  is,  celebrated  for  (ts 
connexion  with  Pizarro!s  invasioi^  of  Peru  in  153 1.  It  is  said  that  it 
had  a  considerable  population  at  that  time,  and  that  the  natives 
resisted  the  invaders  so  vigorpusly  that  it  cost  six  months  to  reduce 
th^m.  Midway  in  the  outer  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  b  Aflfiorta- 
jada  or  Santa  Clara .  island  r  w>ho6e  Resemblance  to  a  shrouded  corpse 
suggested  the  name  which  it.bears<  It  lies  la  m.  south-iycst  of  Pupa 
island  and  80  m.irom  Guayaquil..  It  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
and  carries. a  light  256  ft.  a,boye  sea^kvel.  There  are  some  low, 
swampy  islands,  or  mud  flats,  qpvered  with  mangrove  thickets,  in 
the  lower  Guayas  river,  but  they  are  uninhabited  and  of  no  import- 
ance. North  of  the  Gulf  pf  Guayaquil  there  are  only  tiyo  small 
islands  on  the  coast  oJf  more,  than  local  interest.  The  nrst  of  these 
is  Satango,  in  lat,  1^.25^  S.,  which  is  2  m.  in  circumference  land  rises, 
to  a  height  of  524  ft.  It  is  richly  wooded,  and  has  a  well-sheltered 
anchorage  much  frequented  by  whalem  in  search  qf  water  and  f;resh 
provisions.  The. next  is  La  Plata,  in  lat.  i**  16'  S*»  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  790  ft.,  and  has  a  deep  anchorage  on  its  eastern  side  where 
Drake  is  said  to  have  anchpfed  in  1579  to  divide  the  spoils  of  the 
Spanish  treasure  ship."  Cacafuego."  The  Galapagos. Islands. (y, v.) 
bek>ng  to  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  and  form  a  part  of  the  province 
of  Guayas.,  »       .  ."       • 

Geology.'^ — The  great  longitudinal  depression  which  lies  tietween 
the  eastern  and  the  w;est^n.  branches  of  the  Andes  is  also  tqe 
boundary  between  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  east  ^nd  the  Mesozo^c 

■  ■       ■ ■■■>,,  ,  I  ■    j         '       n  '.[••"'." 

1  See  J.  Siemiradzki,  "  Geologische  Reisenotizen  aus  Ecuador." 
Neues  fahrb.  f.  Min.,  Beil.  Band  iv.  (1886,  pp.  195-227,  pi  vii.); 
Th.  Wolf,  Geografia  y  eeologia  del  Ecuador,  puolic4da,p9r  ordeu  del 
Supremo  Gobtemo  de  la^  RepubHca  (Leipzig,  1892) ;  W.  Reiss  and 
Al  Stubel,  lUisendn.  Sud-Anntrica.  Das  Oochgekifgt  der  .RepMik 
.Ecuador  (Beritn,  ia92tti902). 


.beds  which  form  t^he  greater  part  of  the  west  of  the^  country.  The 
^^astern,  Corditiera  is  cpinposed  of  gneiss,,  nifca  and  chlorite  schist 
aind  other  ciysfaHine  rpcks  of  ancient  da,te ;  the  W^tern  CordiOera, 
on  the  other  nand,i^  form^  of  pprphyritic  eruptive  rocks  of  Me^zoic 

?^ge,  togethie'r  with  sedimentary  deposits .  containing  Cretaceous 
ossils.  Most  of  the  country  between  the  Andes  fuid  the  sea  is 
covered  by.  Tertj'ary  and- Quaternary  beds;  but  tl^i range  of  hills 
whigh  runs  north-west  from  Guayaquil  is  formed  qf  Cretaceous  and 
porphyritic  rocks  similar  to  those  of  the  Andes. .  In  the  intra-andioe 
depression,  between  the  East  and  We§t  Cordilleras,  reoent  deposits 
with  plant  remains  occur  near  Loja,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Guinea 
is  a  sandstone  containing  mercury  ores,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Peru.  Farther  north  nearly  the  whole  of  the  depression  is  filled 
with  lavas,  tufifs  and. agglomerates,  derived  from  the  Tertiary  and 
recent  volcanoes  which  form  the. most  strUdng  feature  of  the  Andes 
of  Ecuador.  These  vohranoes  are  most  numerous  in  the  northern 
half  of,  the  country,  and  they  stand  indifferently  upon  the  folded 
Mesozoic  beds  of  the  Western  Cordillera  (e.g.  ChimDorazo,  Iliniza, 
Pichincha),  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  (Altar, 
Xjunguragua,  Cotopaxi,  Antisana),  or  the.  floor  of  the  great  de- 
pression between.  The  lavas  and  ashes  are  for  the  most  part 
andesitic. 

CRmaU, — Climatic  conditions  in  Ecuador  are  very  largely  con- 
tingent on  altitude,  and  the  transition  from  one  climate  to  another 
is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours'  journey.  Although  the  equator 
crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  republic,  only  15  m.  north  of  the  city 
of  Quito,  a  very  considerable  part  of  its  area  has  the  temperature  01 
the  temperate  ^ne,  and  snow-crowned  summits  are  to  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  year  from  its  great  central  plateau.  In  addition 
to  the  climatic  changes  due  to  altitude,  there  are  pthers  paused  by 
local  arid  conditions,  by  volcanic  influences  and  by  the  influence  of 
mountain  ranges  on  the  temperature  and  rainfall  of  certain  districts. 
These  influences  are  not  general;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  affect 
very  limited  areas.  For  instance,  Guayaquil  has  a  hot  humid  climate 
and  mangrove  swamps  line  the  shores  of  Guay£^  down  to  the  gulf; 
at  Santa  Elena,  about  60  m.  due  west,  arid  conditions  prevail  and 
vc^tarion  is  scanty  and  dwarfed ;  at  Salan^o  island,  ^o  m.  north  of 
Santa  Elena,  ther^  is  an  abundance  of  moisture  ana  vegetation  is 
luxuriant;  33  m*  farther  north*  at  Manta,  the  country  is^a  desert; 
and  at  Atacames  bay,  135  m.  north  of  Manta,  the  rainfall  and 
vegetation  are  a^^aiji  favourable.  On  the  plateau  similar  conditions 
prevail.  There  is  no  great  display  of  arboreal  y^etation  anywhere 
except  in  the  valleys  and  lower  passes  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant, 
but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  rainf^fU  and  vegetation 
which  characterize  the  Quito  basin  soon  disappear  as  one, proceeds 
southward,  and  a^'e  substituted  by  arid  conditions.  JE)ven  here  there 
are  local  modifications,  as  at  Ambato,^  where  a  shallow  depression, 
surrounded  by  barren,  dust-covered  ridges  exposed  to  cold  winds, 
is  celebrated  tor  its  warm,  equable  climate  and  its  fruit.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Gulf  of  Gijiayaquil  separates  the  humid,  forest- 
covered  coastal  plain  of  Ecuador  from  the  arid,  barren  coast  of 
Peru,  the  two  regions  being  widely  dissimilar.  The  mean  annual 
temperature,  on  this  plain,  according  to  an  official  [publication,  is 
82-4*  F.,  and  the;  range  is  if  cm  66^  to  95^  The  hea^  is  modilSed  at 
many  points  on  the  coast,  however,  by  the  cold  Humboldt  current 
whicn  sweeps  up  the  west  coast  of  South  America  from  the  Antarctic 
seas^  The  year  is  divided  into  a  wet  and  dry  season — the  former 
running  from  December  to  June,  and  the  latter  from  July  to  De- 
cember: '  The  rainy  season,  or  inoiemo^  is  broken  by  a  short  period 
of  dry  weather,  call^  the  verunillo  (little  summer),  shprtly  after  the 
December  solstice;  otherwise  it  rains  every  day,  the  streams  over- 
flow, land  traffic  is  suspeyaded,  and  the  air  is  drenched  with  moisture 
and  becomes  oppressive  and  pestiferous.  The  dry  season,  which  is 
called  the  verano^  or  sumQ^dr,  is  also  broken  by  a  shorty  rainy  spdl 
called  the  inviemillo  (little  winter)  or  **  cordonazo  de  San  Francisco,'* 
which  follows  the  September  equinox.  Apart  from  these  the  two 
seasons  are  sometimes  broken  by  cloudless  skies  in  wintei:,  and  a 
drizzling  mist,  called  the  gariia,  in  summer.  In  the  inter-andine 
region  tne  variations  in  temperature  are  Irec^uent  and  the; averages 
comparatively  low.  An  official  estimate  gives  the  mean  annual 
temperature  as  64^  to  68^  between  6000  and  1 1,000  ft.  In  Quito  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  58-8^,  the  diurnal  variation  10^.  the 
annual  maximum  70^,  a|id  the  annual  minimum  45^.  Other  returns 
give  the  mean  annual  temperature  at  ^5^.  It  is  said  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  unknown  in  these  altitudes,  though  it. is  common 
in  the  coast  districts^  Catarrhal  complaints  are  common,  however, 
and  leprosy  is  widely  prevalent,  it  beine  necessary  to  m^i^tain  three 
lar^e.  hospitals  for  lepers.  In  the  higner  altituides  there  are  wide 
variations  in  the  snow-fall  and  intensity  ot  the  cold  even  on  the 
same  mountain <  The  Une  of  permanent  snow  is  much  higher  on  the 
plateau  side  in  both  ranges,  the  .precipitation  being  greater  on  the 
outer  sides — ithoae  facing  the  forested  lowlands — rand  the  terrestrial 
radiation  being.greater  from,  the  ba/ren  surfaces  of  the  plateau.  In 
some  instances  the  difference  ia  the  elevation  of  the  snow-line  has 
been  found  to  be  fully  1000  ft.  Moreover,  no  two  summits  seem  to 
retain  the  snow  permanently  at  the  same  altitude.  For  instanoe,  in 
1880  Whymper  found  permanent  snow  on  Cotocachi  at  14,500  ft., 
while  near  1^  Imbabura  was  bare  to  its  summit  (i5i033.ft.);  Antisana 
wa^  permanently  covered  at  i6»ooo  ft.,  and  near-by,  Sara-Urcu, 
which  i^  drejDiched  witlh  rains,  and  mists  from  the  Ainaaion  valley 
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alt  the  year  round,  at  14,000  ft.;  Sincholagua  had  lai^e  beds  df 
permanent  snow  at  15,300  ft^  Cotopaxi  was  permanently  covered  at 
15,500  ft.  on  its  western  side,  Corason  had  daily -snowstornia  down 
to  14,500  ft.,  but  no  {>ermiuient  beds  of  snow  on  its  east  side  (elevation 
15371  ft.);  and  Cnimborazo  had  deep  snow  at  15,600  ft.  on  its 
nortn-east  and  south  sides  in  June-July.  The  eastern  range  was 
found  to  receive  the  heaviest  snowfall.  The  elevation  at  which 
humaLn  residence  is  possible  seems  to  be  anusaally  high  in  Ecuador. 
Many  of  the  towns  and  villager  of  central  Bcuador.  ue  at  altitudes 
ranging  from  8606  ft.  (Ambato)  to  Q839  ft»  (Machachi).  The  capital 
city  of  Quito  is  9343  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
agreeable  temperature,  and  also  for  its  healthiness  in  spite  of  prevail- 
ing unsanitary  conditions.  Above  these  towns  are  a  -  number  of. 
farms  and  herdsmen's  haibitation$«  where  men  live  l4he;wi^>le  or  a 
part  of  the  year  with  less  discomfort  from  low  temperature  than  is 
experienced  in  northern  Europe  and  northern  United  States.; 
According  to  Whymper,  the  tambo  of  ChuqiApoeidio,  at  the  foot 
of  Chimboraiio,  is  11,704  ft.,  and  the  hacumda  kK  PedregaU  near, 
IHniza,.  1 1  ►6a9  ^t.,  both  beine  perj^anen^tly*  oocupie^r .  T^e-Jmrn^ 
of  Antisana,  13,306  ft,,  and  the  herdsmeii's  nut  pf  Cunayaco  on, 
Chimborazo,  13,396  ft.,  are  occupied  only  for  a  part  of  the  year. 
The  highest  elevations  are  generally  covere<f  with  ice  and '  snow, 
and  gl^iers,  according  to  Whymper,  are  to  .be  found  upon  no  less 
than  i^e  of  the.  culnunating  peal»,  and.  jlossibly  upon  two  or  ^hree 
more.  /These  serve,  to  fnodify  the  temperatures  of  the  plateau, 
which  IS  swept  "by  cold,  winds  at  all  seasons  qi  the  year.  The  pre-; 
vailing  wind  is  tnat  of' the  north^^st  and  south*east  trade  winds, 
bmken  and  .modified  on  the  fdateau  and  western  lowlaaids  fay 
mountain  barrier^  Westerly  and  north-west  w;in4s  are  sometimes 
experienced,  but  are  not  permanent.  ... 

Flora. — The  flora  of  tne  Quito  basin  has  been  wfell  studied  by 
various  European  1x>tanists,  more  especially  by  Dr  William  Jameson 
(i796-r873).of  the  university  of  Quito;  who  began  the  |>reparation, 
of  a  synopsis  of  the  £<:uaxioreaa  iiora  in  i.%^~i865  (Synapsis  pkm- 
tarutn  Quitemium,  2  vols,,  Quito,  1865).    The  flpra  of  the  forested 
lowlands  on  both  sides  of  the  Andes  has  hot  been  studied  and 
described  so  fully.    Frort  the  Pacific  coast  upward  to  a  height  of 
about  3000  to  4000  ft.  the  vegetation  is  distinctively  tropical, 
including  among  its  economic  products  cacaot)  cotton,  sugar,  tot>acco, 
rice,  maize,  yucca  (also  knowi^  as  cassava  and  mandioca),  peanuts, 
bananas,  sweet   potatoes,   yams,  arracacha    {Conium    moschatum, 
H.  B.  K.,  or  Arracacha  esctuenla),  indigo,  rubber  (CastUi^a),  ivory- 
nuts,  cinchona  and  bread-fruit.    Most  of  these  become  rare  iat  3000 
ft.,  but  a  few,  like  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated  as  tugh  as  8000  it.    The 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Guayas,  above  Gua^aquir  is^  celebrated  for 
the  richness  of  its  vegetation,  which,  in  fruit  alone,  includes  cacao, 
coffee,  coco-nuts,  pine-apples,  oranges,  lemons,  euayavas  (Psidium 
pomiferum)^  guavas  (Inga  sfecUibuis)^  shaddocks  (or  gtnpe->fruit), 
pomegranates,  apricots,  chinmoyas  (Anana  Chirimolia),  granadilUs 
{Pas^t/fora  quadrangularis),   paltas   {Per sea  gratissima,   otherwise 
known  as  "  alligator  pears  *'),  tunas  (Caclus),  mangoes  {Mangtfera' 
Indica),  pacays  (Pro^opis  dulcis),  aji  ^Chile  pepper),  and  many 
others  of  less  importance.     Besides  rjuboer,  the  forests  pnoduoe  a 
great  variety  qf  cabinet  and  construcJ^on  woods,,  ivory-nuts  (from 
the   '*  tagua  "  palm,  Phykkphas  macrocarpa)^   *'  toguilla  "   fibre 
{Carludovica  palmata)  for  the  manufacture  of  so-called  Panama  hats,: 
cabbage  palms,  several  species  of  cinchona,  vanilla  and  dyewoods. 
Among  the  large  trees  which  are  valued  for  their  timber  are  red-; 
wood  (Humiria  balsamifera),  Brazil-wood,  algarrpbo,  palo  de  cruz 
(Jacquinca  ru$ciJolia)y  guaiacum  or  holy  wood,  rosewood,  cedar  and. 
walnut.     From  6000  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  tne  indigenous' 
species  include  the  potato,  maize,  oca  {Ox(dis  tuherosa),  and  qiiihtia 
(ChenopodiuM  quinoa)^  and  the  exotic  species,  wheat,  barley,  oats,: 
alfalfa  (M^dicago^atiwi),  and  most  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone.     Wheat  does  not  form  a  head,  below 
4500  ft.,  nor  npen  above  10,500.    The  larger  forest  trees  are  rarely 
seen  above  10,000  ft.,  and  even  there  otily  on  the  outer  slopes  bi  the 
Cordilleras.    The  Escallonia  fnvrtalhidest  however,  is. foiund' at  an 
elevation  of  1 3,000  it,,  and  the  mrtxbhy  Befarias  400  or  500  ft.  higher. 
A  characteristic  growth  of  the  open  plateau  and  upland  valleys  is  the 
cab'ulla,  cabaya  or  maguey  {Agave  ammcana),  whose  fibre  is  much 
used  by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  skndals  {aLpaf- 
galas)  BLtid  other  useful  articles.    In  the  treeless  region  lying  between 
1 1 ,600  a^  i3»Soo,  or  in  other  places  between  is^ooo  and ;  t4»0oo  ft^ ,  • 
the  similarity  of  the  vegetation  to  that  of  the  oorrespoodinff  Europeaji 
region,  according  to  Wagner,  is  especially  striking.    On  the  paramos 
of  Chimborazo,  richincha,  Iliniza,  &c.,  the  relation  of  characteristic 
genera  to  those  identical  with  genera  ii)  the  Alpir^e,flQ.ra  of  Europe 
is  as  5  to  4;  and  the  botanist  might  almost  sgppQse  himself  in  the 
Upper  Engadine.    Of  the  flora  of  the  highest  Andes,  Whymper  found  i 
42  species,  of  various  orders,  above  16,006  ft.,  almost  all  of  which' 
were  from  Antisana  and  Chimborazo;  la  genera  of  mosses  were 
found  above  15,000  ft.,  and  59  species  of  flowering  plants  above: 
14,000  ft.,  of  which  35  species  came  from  above  tS.ooo  and  20. 
species  from  above  16,000  it.    The  highest  specimen  obtained  was  a 
lichen  (Lecanora  subfusca,  L.)  on  the  south  side  of  Chimborazo, 
18,400  ft.  above  sea-level.    Mosses  (Grimmia)  were  fqund  on  Chim- 
borazo at  16,660  ft.,  ferns  (Polypodium  pycnoUpi^,  Kze.^  at  i 4,900, 
and  specimens  oiGentiana  rupicola,  H.  B.  K.,  Achyrophorus  quiUnsis, 
Sz.  Bip.,  Culcilium  nivale,  H.  B.  K.,  at  16,^00;  Phyllactis  inconsptcua. 
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Wedd.,  at  16,600,  Astragalus  gemintfiorus,  H.  B.  K.,  at  14-15,000, 
Geranium  diffusurttt  H^  9.  K.,  at  16,000.  Malvastrum  phyllanthos, 
Asa  Gray,  at  16,500,  Drdba  obovata,  Bentn.,  at  16.660,  and  Ranun- 
ctdus  praemorsus,  Kth.,.  at  16,500— ^all  on  Chimborazo.  Fuchsia 
loxensts,  H.  B,  K.,  was  found  on  the  slope  of  Sara-Urcu  at  12,779  ^^-i 
and  currant  bushes  (Rtbes  gtandulosum,  R.  &  P.),  on  Chimborazo,  at 
14,000.  On  the, eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  where  the  rainfall  is 
continuous  throughout  the  year  and  the  atmosphere  is  surcharged 
with  moisture,  the  forest  growth  is  phenomenal.  It  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Colombian  and  Peruvian  nwntanas,  modified,  if  at  all, 
by  the  excessive  humidity  which  prevails  in  this  region. 
.  .Ftfttna.-;— The  fauna  of  Ecuadof  is  comparatively  poor  in  mammalia, 
but  the  birds  and  still  more  the  insects  are  very  numerous.  The 
Quadrumaiia  are  represented  by  a  large  number  of  species,  the  eastern 
for^ts  being  very  much  like  the  other  parts  of  the.  great  Amazonian 
basin  ia  this  respect.  Tl^e  Carnivora  include;  .the  puma  {Felis 
cofvo/ar),  jaguar  (F,:onca),  ocelot  {F  grisea),  bear  (Vrsus  ornatus), 
fox,  weasel  ^nd  otter,  A  small  deer  and,  in  ^uthem  Ecuador, 
th^  llama  {Atfchenta)  with  its  allied  species,  the  alpaca,  guanaco  and 
'  vicuna,' rj^present  the  ruminants.  The  rodents  are  numerous  and 
incltide  most,  if  uot  all,  of  the  Amazonian  species — the  capybara 
{ffydrochoerus  capybara)  ^  cavia  (C  aferea),  paca  (Coelogenys  paca) 
and  cutia  (Ddsyprocla  aguti),  all  amphibious  and  having  an  extensive 
range.  Tapirs  are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern  foresti?,  the  peccary 
in  more  op«i  Woodlands,  and  the  opossum  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
country^  Catt^,  horses,  asses,  sheep  arid  swine  were  introduced  by 
the  Spaiiiards,  and  thrive  well  in  some  of  the  provinces'.  Excellent 
horses  are  reared  \n  the^  uplands,  as  well  as  mules  and  cattle,  the 
pasturiage  on  the  mountain  slopes  feeing  good,  and  alfalfa  being  grown 
in  abundance  in  many  districts.  The  Reptilia  inclvide  countless 
nunibers  of  aUig^tot^  mthe  Guayas  and  its  tributaries  and  in  the 
tide-water  channels  of  many  of  tne  smaller  rivers;  ipany  species  of 
lizard^,  of  which  ]vlr  Whympei'  found  three  in  the  Quito  basin ; 
snakes  of  eyery  cjesoription  from  the  huge  anaconda  of  the  Amazon 
region  doWn  to  the  beautifully  marked  coral  snake;  and  a  great 
variety  of  frogs  ajxd  toad^.  Bats  also  are  very  numerous,  especially 
in  the  eastern  forest  region^  where  the  vampire  bat  is  a  serious 
obstacle  to  piernlanent  settlement.  The  avifauna  of  Ecuador  is 
distinguishea  for  the  great  variety  of  its  genera  and  species,  among 
which  are  many  peculiar  to  the  Amazon  valley,  and  others  to  the 
colder  uplands.  Among  the  Amazon  species  nlay  be  mentioned  the 
parrot,  macaw  {Macrocercus),  toucan  (Kamphastos),  curassow  (Craar), 
pefielope.  trogon,  and  homed  screamer  {Palainedea  cornuta).  There 
are  also  herons,  ^ises,  storks  and  cranes,  including  the  great  black- 
headed  white  crane,  Mycteria  americana^  which  ranges  from  northern 
Argentina  tp  Colombia.  One  species  of  ibis,  the  Theristicus  caudatus, 
is  to  be  found,,  it  is  said,  only  on  the  slopes  of  Antisana.  Species  of 
the  pheasant  ana  partridge  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  "  guacharo  " 
(Steatornis  caripensis),  once  believed  to  inhabit  Venezuela  only,  Is 
f6und  in  Ecuador  also.  The  Raptores  are  well  represented  by  a 
large  number  of  genera  and  species,  which  include  the  condor,  eagle, 
vulture,  falcoft,'  hawk  and  owl.  The  .  condor  {Sarcorham^us 
gryphus)  is  commonly  found  between  the  elevations  oJ[  6000  and 
16,000  ft.,  rarely,  if  ever,. descending  to  the  lowland  plains  or  rising 
above  the  lower  p>eaks. .  It  preys  upon  the.  smaller  animals  and  inflicts 
much  loss  upon  stock  farmers  through  the  destruction  of  calves, 
lambs,  &c.,  bat  it  very  rarely  vemtures  to  attack  man  or  any  of  the 
larger, ai|imal$,,  The  eagle  common  to  Ecuador  is  the  Morphnus 
lae,niatu^  and  possibly  the  JLf,  guaiamnsis  on  the  eastern  slppes 
of  the  Andes.  The  harrier-eagle  {Herpetoiheres  cachintians)  is  also  to 
be  found  throughout  this  part  of  the  contineht.  An  eagle  with 
buzzard4i|se  habits,  the  LeucopUrnis  i^tom^ea,  is  likewise  common  in 
Ecuador.  .  Among  the  volUnea  the.  tUrkey-buzzard  grotip  (Rhifw- 
gryphus  qt  Calhartes),  including,  tjm  /J.  aurus,  bufrovianus  and 
perniger,  .is  common  everywhere.  The  carrion  crow,  or  black 
vulture  (Cdtharista  atrata),  is  also  cohiriion  to  every  part  of  the 
■country,  -and  is  the  general  scav^nig^r.  The  carrion  hawks  are 
.repres^ted  by  4iie  Polyiforus  Ikarm*  .popularly  called  the  *'  cara- 
cara,"  and  the  Phalcoba^UfS  wunctdalus ;. the ,  U\con&  by  the 
Aesalori  columbarius\  and^e  kites  by'the  Garnpsonyx  swatnsoni. 
The  Ecuadoreanowl  is  the  Biibo  nigreiteHs.  Aii  interesting  species 
of  the  isongHD/irds  is  popularly  known  as  thfe  '*  fl^atclrd*"  (flute4>ird), 
which  inhabits  the  eastern liorosta.  Its  notes  are*  maxVeUous  hoita- 
tions  of  ",  the  .mpst. mellow,  tS^ve^t-spunding  flute,"  but  the  sinj^er 
itself,  according  to  Mr  Simsgn,  is  ,a  very  irisignificant-lookmg 
little,  greyish-coloured  bird,"  which  **  ilWays  dies  in  captivity."  The 
most  ifiteiiesting  gmup  of  thesmallet'blltls  is  that  of  the  humming- 
birds, ^' which  the  number  iand  vaciety  is  ^astonishing.  Some  of 
these  have  a  very  widje  .'^nge,  ivh^le  others  are  appai'^ntly  limited 
to  a  small  district,  or  to  a  certain  altitude.  The  best-known  fish  of 
Ecuador  is  "the  insipiificant  Pimelodus  cyctopum,  the  only  fish  found 
in  the  strealms  and  lakes  of  the  plateau  tegion.  Its  fkme  tests  on 
Humboldt's  pubUolition  of  the  tradition  that -^reat*  numbers  of.  this 
tiny  fish  had  been  thrown  out  dMring  t^e  eruptions  of  Imbabura  amd 
other  volcanoes,  Mr  Whymper*s  explanation  oi  the  phenomenon 
is  that  the  fish  are  scattered  over  the  land  by  the  sudden  overflow 
during  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  rivers  and  lakes' Which  they  inhabit. 
The  rivers  of  the 'eastern  plains  are  probably,  stocked  with  the  fish 
found  in  the  Amazon.  On  the  coast,  the  Ancon  de  Sardinas  bay  is  so 
named  from  the  multitude  of  small  fish  (sardinas)  which  inhabit  its 
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waters.     Elsewhere  there  are  no  fisheries  of  importance,  except  those 
of  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

The  insect  inhabitants  of  Ecuador,  like  the  birds,  include  a  large 
number  of  genera  and  species,  but  no  complete  entomological  survey 
of  the  country  has  ever  been  made,  and  our  knowledge  in  this  respect 
is  insufficient  to  warrant  a  detailed  description.  In  one  ascent  of 
Pichincha  in  1880,  Mr  Whymper  collected  21  species  of  beetles,  all 
new  to  science,  between  12,000  and  15,600  ft.  elevation.  On 
Cotopaxi,  at  elevations  of  13,000  to  15,800  ft.,  18  species  of  the  genus 
Colpodes  were  collected,  of  which  16  were  new.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  illustration  of  the  situation  in  Ecuador  so  far  as  natural 
history  exploration  is  concerned.  Of  the  Machachi  basin,  near 
Quito,  which  he  calls  a  "  zoologist's  paradise,"  Mr  Whymper  writes 
(Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator) :  **  Butterflies  above, 
below  and  around;  now  here,  now  there,  by  many  turns  and  twists 
displaying  the  brilliant  tessellation  of  their  under-sides.  .  .  May- 
flies and  dragon-flies  danced  in  the  sunlight;  lizards  darted  across 
the  paths;  and  legions  of  spiders  pervaded  the  grass,  many  very 
beautiful — frosted — silver  backs,  or  curious,  like  the  saltigrades, 
who  took  a  few  steps  and  then  gave  a  leap.  There  were  crickets  in 
infinite  numbers;  and  flies  innumerable,  from  slim  daddy-long-legs 
to  ponderous,  black,  hairy  fellows  known  to  science  as  Dejeaniae; 
hymenopterous  insects  in  profusion,  including  our  old  friend  the 
bishop  of  Ambato  (possibly  Dielis),  in  company  with  another 
formidable  stinger,  with  chrome  antennae,  caJled  by  the  natives 
*  the  Devil ' ;  and  occasional  Phastnas  (caballo  de  palo)  crawling 
painfully  about,  like  animated  twigs."  This  description  refers  to  a 
fertile  sub-tropical  oasis  on  the  partially  barren  plateau;  below  in 
the  forested  lowlands,  where  tropical  conditions  prevail,  the  numbers 
and  varieties  are  many  times  greater.  The  Coleoptera  are  especially 
numerous;  Mr  Whymper  took  home  with  him  206  species  which 
had  been  identified  and  described  up  to  1892,  most  of  them  from  the 
uplands  and  most  of  them  new  to  science.  The  total  number  of 
species  in  Ecuador  is  roughly  estimated  to  be  8000.  ^  The  Hymen- 
optera  are  also  numerous,  but  less  so  than  the  Lepidoptera,  with 
which  the  mountain  slopes  and  sunny,  open  spaces  seem  to  be 
literally  covered.  Of  moths  alone  Mr  Whymper  took  away  with  him 
specimens  representing  no  less  than  23  genera,  with  a  probable 
addition  of  13  genera  more  among  his  undescribed  specimens,  the 
largest  of  which  (an  Erebus  odora)  was  7J  in.  across  the  wings. 
Among  the  Diptera.  which  includes  a  very  wide  range  of  genera  and 
species,  are  some  of  a  highly  troublesome  character,  though  on  the 
whole,  Mr  Whymper  did  not  find  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  so.  His 
explorations,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  eastern  region,  where 
the  mosquitoes  are  usually  described  by  travellers  as  extremely 
troublesome.  Sand-fiies  are  common,  and  in  the  eastern  forests  the 
tiny  pium  fly  {Tromhidium,  sp.?)  is  a  veritable  pest.  Of  the  insects 
whicn  infest  dwellings  and  prey  upon  their  human  inmates,  such 
as  fleas,  bed-bugs,  roaches,  ac,  Ecuador  has  more  than  a  bountiful 
supply.  Lice-eating  is  a  widely  prevalent  habit  among  the  Indians 
and  mestizos,  and  demonstrates  how  numerous  these  parasites  are 
amonp:  the  people.  A  good  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  house- 
infesting  animals  and  insects  is  given  b^  Mr  Whymper  {pp.  cit. 
p.  391  )f  who  made  a  collection  of  50  different  specimens  of  the 
vermin  which  infested  his  bedroom  in  Guayaquil. 

Population. — ^The  indigenous  population  of  Ecuador  was 
originally  composed  of  two  distinct  races — the  Quitus  and  Caras, 
the  former  being  the  older,  and  the  latter  presumably  of  Quichua 
origin.  The  Caras,  according  to  tradition,  entered  the  country 
from  the  coast,  and  had  thoroughly  established  themselves  there 
long  before  the  conquest  by  the  Inca  rulers  Tupac- Yupanqui  and 
his  son  Huayna-Capac.  This  conquest  was  comparatively  easy 
because  the  Caras  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  same  language,  and  were 
not  greatly  unlike  their  conquerors  in  manners  and  customs. 
The  present  Indian  population  of  Ecuador,  excepting  those  of 
the  trans-Andean  region,  may  be  considered  as  descendants  of 
these  two  races.  They  are  subjected  to  incredible  abuses  under 
Spanish  colonial  rule,  their  numbers  being  reduced  to  a  fraction 
of  the  former  population,  and  even  yet  they  are  subjected  to  a 
kind  of  debt-bondage  which  is  slavery  in  all  but  the  name. 
Notwithstanding  aU  this  they  still  represent  from  two-thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  the  actual  population  of  Ecuador.  East  of  the 
Andes  the  forests  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  what  are  termed 
"  aucas  "  or  "  infieles  "  (infidels) — Indians  who  are  independent 
of  both  church  and  political  control.  Missions  have  been  estab- 
lished among  some  of  the  tribes,  but  their  influence  reaches  only 
a  small  part  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  this  extensive  region. 

The  principal  tribes  are  the  Quijos  or  Canelos,  who  are  settled 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Napo,  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  and  are  in  great  part  grouped  about  the  missions;  the 
Jivaros  who  inhabit  the  valley  of  the  Pastaza;  the  Zaparos 
who  occupy  the  forest  region  between  the  Pastaza  and 
Napo;  the  Piojes  of  the  middle  Napo,  and  eastward  to  the 


Putumayo;  and  the  Iquitos  and  Mazanes  of  the  lower  Napo  and 
Tigre,  chiefly  in  territory  occupied  by  Peru.  The  Jivaros  are  the 
best  known  of  these  tribes  because  of  their  successful  resistance 
to  the  Spanish  invaders.  They  are  still  independent  of  political 
control,  live  in  permanent  settlements,  till  the  soil  (producing 
Indian  com,  beans,  yucca  and  plantains),  and  have  developed 
some  rude  manufactures.  The  Zaparos  are  less  homogeneous, 
some  of  their  hordes  living  in  a  state  of  complete  savagery.  They 
are  classified  with  the  Guaranis  of  Brazil,  whom  they  resemble 
in  many  particulars.  The  Piojes  live  in  permanent  communities 
and  cultivate  the  soil.  The  total  number  of  '^  aucas ''  or  un- 
civilized Indians  in  the  republic  has  been  estimated  at  about 
200,000,  but  this  estimate  covered  a  larger  area  than  Ecuador 
actually  occupies  and  is  evidently  too  high.  Their  settlements 
are  usually  small  and  very  much  scattered,  and  their  aggregate 
number  is  evidently  much  under  the  earlier  estimates.  An 
official  estimate  given  to  Mr  Whymper  in  1880,  however,  places 
the  population  of  Oriente  (the  eastern  territory)  at  80,000,  which 
is  probably  more  nearly  correct. 

No  general  census  has  ever  been  taken  in  Ecuador,  and 
estimates  are  little  better  than  vague  conjectures.  One  of  these 
estimates,  that  published  by  P.  F.  Cevallos  for  1889,  which  has 
been  generally  accepted,  gave  the  total  population  as  1,272,  161, 
and  these  figures  have  been  used  with  but  sli^t  changes  for 
various  later  estimates.  A  later  official  estimate  appeared  in 
1900  in  La  RBpuhlique  de  I'^quaieur  el  sa  participation  d  P  Ex- 
position UniverseUe  de  ipoo,  which  gives  for  the  provinces 
practically  the  same  figures  as  those  of  Cevallos,  and  at  the  same 
time  assumes  the  total  for  the  whole  republic  to  be  1,500,000. 
The  white  population  is  estimated  at  100,000  to  120,000,  which 
probably  includes  many  of  mixed  ancestry,  an4  the  raized  bloods 
at  300,000  to  450,00a.  The  tendency  is  for  the  mesUso  who 
dwells  in  Indian  communities  to  revert  to  the  Indian  tjrpe,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  larger  estimate  is  nearer  the  truth.  On 
the  other  hand  mestizos  who  live  among  the  whites  and  form  new 
alliances  with  them  eventually  class- themselves  as  whites  wher- 
ever their  social  condition  has  been  improved.  As  a  ryle,  the 
mestizos  of  Ecuador  are  ignorant,  indolent  and  non-progressive. 
As  in  Colombia  they  are  the  artizans  and  small  traders  and  the 
Indians  are  the  farm  labourers.  The  land  is  held  by  a  few  pro- 
prietors, and  caste  sentiment  is  strong  among  those  who  claim 
unmixed  European  descent;  consequently  the  mestizos  have 
limited  opportunities  to  improve  their  condition. 

The  whites  form  an  exclusive  governing  caste,  as  in  Chile. 
The  territory  of  the  republic  is  divided  among  a  very  few  of 
them,  and  its  government  is  in  their  hands. 

In  the  hot  seaboard  districts  there  are  a  small  number  of 
negroes,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  their  crosses  with  the 
other  two  races.  The  majority  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  provinces.  There  are  comparatively  few  negroes  and 
mulattoes  on  the  colder  plateaus.  Villavicencio  estimated  their 
numbers  at  7831  pure  negroes  and  36,592  mixed  bloods,  which  is 
probably  not  far  from  the  correct  totals. 

The  foreign  i)opulation  is  small,  the  total  being  estimated  at 
about  6000,  of  which  5000  are  natives  of  the  neighbouring  Latin 
republics,  700  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  300  Chinese. 

Territorial  Divisions  and  Towns. — ^The  republic  is  divided  into 
15  provinces  and  one  territory.  The  Galapagos  Islands  were 
declared  a  dependency  of  the  province  of  Guayas  in  1885,  but  are 
practically  independent  and  constitute  a  second  t^ritory  under 
the  administration  of  a  jefe  territorial  app>ointed  by  the  national 
executive. 

The  official  estimate  {La  RSpublique  de  VAquateur  et  sa  participaHim 
iiV Exposition  Universale  de  igoo)  gives  the  data  for  the  provinces 
and  tneir  capitals,  which  are  shown  on  the  next  page. 

These  population  figures  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  given 
by  Cevdlios  for  1889.  If  the  population  of  the  Oriente  betal^nas 
80,000,  the  aegretate  is  very  nearly  the  same.  The  popularion  of 
the  provincial  capitals  is  in  some  cases  over-estimated,  especialh* 
for  Guayaquil  and  Quito,  neither  of  which  could  have  had  50,000  at 
the  date  of  this  estimate.  The  population  of  Quito  in  May  1906  was 
50,841,  of  which  1365  were  foreigners.  As  for  the  areas  of  the 
provinces  the  figures  need  not  be  questioned  except  those  for  the 
Oriente  territory,  which  are  much  too  large  for  the  region  actually 
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Provinces. 

Area. 

Population. 

Capital. 

Population. 

Carchi   . 

sq.  m. 
1495 

40»ooo 

Tulcan 

5»ooo 

Imbabura   . 

2416 

68,000 

Ibarra 

5»ooo 

Pichincha    . 

6219 

205,000 

Quito 

80,000 

Leon 

2595 

109,600 

Latacunga 

12,000 

Tungum8:ua     . 

1686 

103,000 

Ambato 

8,000 

Chimborazo 

2990 

122,000 

Riobamba 

12,000 

Bolivar  . 

1260 

43,000 

Goaranda 

6,000 

Caiiar    . 

1519 

64,000 

Axogues 

4,000 

Azuay    .     .     . 

3874 

132.400 

Cuenca 

30,000 

Loja 

3707 

66,000 

Loja 

10,000 

El  Oro  .     .     . 

2340 

33,600 

Machala 

3,200 

Guayas  . 
Los  Rioe 

8216 

98,100 

Guayaquil 

60,000 

2296 

32,800 

Babahoyo 

3,000 

Manabi . 

7893 

64,100 

Portoviejo 

5»ooo 

Esmeraldasf 

5465 
unknown 

14,600 

Esmeraldas 

6,000 

Oriente  (ter.)    . 

• 

Galapagos  Is.    . 

2865 

2,000 

•  • 

■  • 

occu^ed  by  Ecuador,  and  for  the  Galapagos  Islands  which  are 
described  by  competent  authorities  as  2400  sq.  m.  The  population 
of  these  islands  was  400  (principally  convicts)  on  Chatham  Island 
in  i^i,  about  11^  on  Albemarle  and  3  on  Charies  Island  in  1903. 
Besides  the  provmcial  capitals  alreaay  noted,  there  are  no  large 
and  important  towns  in  the  country.  The  largest  of  the  smaller 
towns  18  probably  Jipijapa,  in  the  province  of^  Manabi,  which  is 
the  centre  of  the  Panama  hat  industry  and  had  in  1900  an  estimated 
population  of  6000,  nearly  all  Indians. 

Communications. — The  first  railway  to  be  completed  in  Ecuador 
was  the  line  between  Guavaquil  ana  Quito,  290  m.  in  length,  the 
last  settion  of  which  was  lormally  opened  at  Quito  on  the  25th  of 
June  1908.  It  belongs  to  an  American  company,  and  had  been  under 
construction  for  many  years.  Lines  from  Puerto  Bolivar  to  Machala, 
province  of  El  Oro,  and  anothci'  from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Chone, 
were  under  construction  in  1908.  Severar lines  were  alao  projected, 
two  to  penettate  'the  Ecuadorean  Montana.  There  is  only  one 
highway  in  the  country  on  which  vehicles  can  be  used,  the  paved 
road  extending  southward  from  Quito  115  m.  on  the  Guayaquil 
route,  which  was  b^un  by  Garcia  Moreno  but  has  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  neglect.  Other  roads  have  been  projected'  to  the  coast 
and  one  to  theeastem  territory.  The  ordinary  roads  are  rough  mule- 
tracks.  These  are  difficult  at  all  times,  and  in  the  rainy  season  are 
quite  impassable.  On  the  Pacific  lowlands  the  rivers  Guayas,  Daule, 
Vinces  and  Yaguachi  have  about  200  m.  of  navigable  channels  in 
the  rainy  season,  and  are  used  for  the  transportation  of  produce  and 
merchandise.  There  are  also  several  short  river  channels  along 
the  coast  which  are  used  by  planters  for  the  same  purpose.  A  great 
part  of  the  country,  however,  is  still  compelled  to  use  the  most 
primitive  means  of  communication — mule  paths,  fords  in  the  smaller 
streams  in  the  dry  season,  and  rude  suspension  bridges  across  deep 
gorges  and  swift  mountain  torrents.  The  latter  are  usually  con- 
structed from  the  tough  fibre  of  the  Agave  emtricana  and  consist 
of  one  or  more  cables.  When  of  one  caWe,  called  the  tatavita,  the 
passenger  and  his  luggage  are  drawn  across  in  a  rude  kind  of  basket 
suspended  from  it ;  but  when  two  or  more  cables  are  used,  transverse 
sticks  of  bamboo  and  reeds  are  laid  upon  them,  forming  a  rude 
prototype  of  the  regular  suspension  bridge.  Such  a  bridge  is  called 
a  chimha-chaca^  and  is  very  hazardous  for  an  unpractised  foot.  In 
1907  there  were  2564  m.  of  telegraph  lines  in  operation,  connecting 
Quito  with  all  the  principal  towns.  The  national  capital  is  connected 
with  the  submarine  cable  at  Santa  Elena  (via  Guayaquil)  and  at 
Tumaco,  in  Colombia.  Guayaquil  is  provided  with  tramway  and 
telephone  lines.  These  public  services  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Posts  and  TeWraphs. 

Commerce. — Ecuador  has  no  merchant  marine  beyond  a  few  small 
vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  traffic,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  river 
steamers  on  the  Guayas  and  its  tributaries,  and  a  number  of  steam 
launches,  towboats  and  various  descriptions  of  barges  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  produce  and  goods  on  the  rivers.  The  ocean- 
goine  foreign  trade  of  the  country  is  carried  wholly  in  foreign  vessels, 
for  the  regular  lines  of  which  Guayaquil  is  a  principal  port  of  call. 
Less  frequent  calls  are  made  at  Esmeraldas  and  some  of  the  other 
small  ports  on  the  coast,  of  which  there  are  nine  in  all.  Most  of  these 
are  difficult  of  access  and  their  trade  is  unimportant.  The  total  trade 
of  the  republic  in  1905,  according  to  returns  published  by  the 
Guayaouil  Chamber  of  Commerce,  amounted  to  only  ^5,429,955,  of 
which  £'. 573*389  (i5»733f89i  sucr6s)  were  credited  to  imports,  and 
£1,856,566  (18,565,668  sucrfe)  to  exports.  Of  these  totals,  all  but 
£127,532  of  the  imports  and  £441,679  of  the  exports  passed  through 
the  port  of  Guayaquil.  The  great  poverty  of  the  people  has  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  a  larger  commerce. 

Agticidiute. — ^The  agricultural  industries  on  which  the  export 
trade  depends  are  almost  wholly  restricted  to  the  western  lowlands, 
and  include  cacao,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  yucca  and 
sweet  potatoes.  The  Guayas  basin  and  the  district  about  Machala 
are  celebrated  for  their  cacao,  and  produce  about  one-third  of  the 
world's  supply.  It  is  the  staple  product  of  the  country.     Coffee  is 


produced  on  the  lower  slof^es  of  the  Cordilleras  and  is  of  exjcellent 
quality.  The  production  is  small,  but  would  be  increased  at  re- 
munerative prices.  During  the  American  civil  war  the  planters  of 
Ecuador  entered  largely  into  the  production  of  cotton,  which  at 
that  time  yielded  large  profits,  but  the  industry  has  declined  to  very 
insignificant  proportions  since  then  because  of  inability  to  compete 
with  the  lower  cost  of  production  in  the  United  States.  The  output 
of  su^r  and  tobacco  is  small,  but  could  be  largely  increased,  as  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are  favourable.  Much  of  the  sugar-cane 
produced  isi  turned  into  rum,  which  is  consumed  in  the  country. 
The  tobacco  grown  is  of  excellent  qualitv.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  but  without  much  success. 
On  the  uplands,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes  and 
vegetables  of  many  kinds  are  successfully  cultivated,  but  wholly  for 
home  consumption.  The  vine  is  successfully  grown  in  the  warm 
upland  valleys,  both  for  its  fruit  and  for  the  production  of  wine, 
liie  staple  foods  for  the  common  people  are  potatoes  on  the  plateau 
(which  are  chiefly  consumed  in  the  form  01  locro,  or  potato-soup) 
and  yucca-  or  cassava-meal  in  the  warmer  regions.  Although  cattle 
aiid  hors^  were  not  known  before  the  Spanish  conquest,  they  have 
become  since  then  important  products  of  the  country.  The  best 
grazing  lands  are  on  the  lower  elevations  west  of  the  Cordilleras  in 
certain  districts  of  the  plateau  and  on  the  slopes  of  some  of  the 
higher  Andes,  as  on  Chimborazo  and  Antisana.  Horses  and  mules 
are  reared  for  export  on  a  small  scale,  and  sheep  for  their  wool, 
which  is  used  in  home  manufactures. 

Forest  Products, — ^The  forest  and  other  natural  products  include 
rubber,  cinchona  bark,  ivory-nuts,  mocora  and  toouilla  fibre  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  hammocks,  &c.,  cabaya  fibre  for  shoes 
and  cordage,  vegetable  "wooX  (Bomhax  ceiha),  sarsaparilla,  vanilla, 
cochineal,  cabinet  woods,  fruit,  resins,  &c.  The,  original  source  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  of  commerce,  the  Cinchona  calisaya,  is  completely 
exhausted,  and  the  "  red  bark  "  derived  from  C.  succirubra,  is  now^ 
the  principal  source  of  supply  from  Ecuador.  Guaranda  is  the  centre 
of  the  industry,  but  bark  gatherer9,are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the 
forest  regions.  The  rubber-gathering  industry  is  comparatively  new. 
The  product  is  derived  from  the  CastUloa  dastica^  the  Heveas  not 
being  found  west  of  the  Andes. 

minerals, — The  mineral  resources  are  much  inferior  to  those  of 
Colombia  and  Peru.  Gold  is  found  in  the  province  of  El  Oro,  where 
the  great  Zaruma  and  other  companies  have  opened  a  number  of 
mines.  It  is  also  found  in  the  provinces  of  Loja,  Esmeraldas,  and  in 
the  river-beds  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  Quicksilver 
has  been  mined  at  Azogues,  in  the  province  of  Canar,  and  is  also  to 
be  found  in  Azuay.  Iron  ores  and  lead  are  credited  to  several 
provinces,  and  platinum  has  been  found  in  Esmeraldas,  where 
emerald  mines  have  been  worked  ever  since  the  Spanish  conquest. 
Coal  of  good  quality  has  been  found  in  Azuay  anci  at  other  points, 
and  petroleum  is  known  to  exist  in  several  localities.  Salt  springs 
near  Riobamba  and  at  Salinas,  in  Imbabura,  have  long  been  used 
by  the  natives  in  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Manufactures. — ^The  manufacturing  industries  are  chiefly  of  a 
primitive  character  and  have  been  developed  to  meet  local  necessities. 
There  are  some  cotton  factories  and  sugar  mills  provided  with  modem 
machinery,  but  the  cotton  and  wooUen  cloths  of  the  country  are 
commonly  coarse  and  manufactured  in  the  most  primitive  manner. 
Some  of  these  goods  are  sent  into  southern  Colombia,  but  they  are 
chiefly  made  for  the  local  market.  Hats  and  hammocks  are. made 
from  the  fibres  of  the  mocora  and  toquilla  palms,  and  sandals  from 
the  fibre  of  the  Agave  americana.  The  hats  are  an  article  of  export, 
and  are  known  abroad  as  Panama  hats.  Hand-made  laces  of 
admirable  workmanship  are  made  in  some  localities,  especially  on 
the  plateau  about  Quito.  Among  other  manufactories,  all  for  the 
home  market,  may  be  mentioned :  flour-mills,  sugar  refineri^,  rum 
distilleries,  breweries,  chocolate  factories,  a  candle  factory,  saw- 
mills and  tanneries. 

Government. — Constitutionally,  the  government  of  Ecuador  is 
that  of  a  centralized  republic,  whose  powers  are  defined  by  a 
written  constitution  and  whose  chief  organs  are  an  executive 
consisting  of  a  president  and  vice-president,  and  a  national 
congress  consisting  of  two  bouses,  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of 
deputies.  Revolutionary  changes,  however,  have  been  very 
frequent  in  Ecuador,  and  no  less  than  eleven  constitutions  were 
adopted  between  1830  and  1909. 

The  constitution  adopted  in  1906  succeeded  that  of  1884  (amended 
in  1887  and  1897),  and  its  terms  may  be  ^iven  here,  subject  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  extra-constitutional  powers  vested  in  the 
executive.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  president  and  vice- 
president  elected  for  periods  of  four  years  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  (Under  the  constitution  of  1884  the  official  terms  of  these 
two  officers  were  not  wholly  synchronous,  the  vice-president's  term 
beginning  with  the  president's  third  ygar.)  These  omcials  cannot  be 
re-elected  to  succeed  themselves.  The  president,  whose  salary  is 
12,000  sucres  per  annum,  has  a  limited  veto  power,  and  may  convene 
extraordinary  sessions  of  Congress  for  a  specified  purpose,  but  he 
has  no  further  authority  over  that  body.  He  appoints  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  of  the  republic  and  the  governors  of  the 
provinces,  exercises  a  limited  control  over  the  administration  of 
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justice  and  public  instruction  through  the  appointment  of  officials, 
and  is  chief  of  the  small  military  force  maintained  by  the  republic. 
The  construction  of  railways  with'public  funds  and  under  government 
supervision  also  places  him  at  the  head  of  a  very  important  public 
service.  The  president  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  of  five  ministers: — 
foreign  relations  and  justice;  interior  and  public  works;  finance; 
war ;  public  instruction,  posts  and  telegraphs — all  of  whom  may  be 
impeached  by  congress.  The  executive  authority  is  also  j)artially 
exercised  by  a  council  of  state  composed  of  15  members,  mcluding 
the  five  cabinet  ministers,  of  which  the  vice-president  is  ex-officio 
president.  The  council  ha?  important  advisory  functions,  and  must 
be  consulted'  by  the  president  on  every  important  measure  dr 
appointment..  The  provinces  are  administered  by  governors  chosen 
by  the  national  executive;  the  departments  by  jefes  politicds 
(political  chiefs) ;  and  the  municipalities  by  tenienles  politicos , 
(political  lieutenants).  The  Galapagos  Islands  are  under  a  jsfe 
territorial  (territorial  chief),  Chatham  Island  being  a  penal  colony 
and  governed, by  special  laws.  ^  '      ^    [ 

The  congressional  prganization  is  sibiilar  to  that  of  the  majority 
of  South  American  states.  The  senate  is  composed  of  32  ihembers 
(2  from  each  province)  elected  for  two  years,  one-half  the  niimber 
being  renewed  each  two  years.  The  cnamber  is  composed  of  42  i 
deputies,  who  afe  elected  by  the  provinces  for  a  period  df  two' 
years,  on  ^  basis  of  one  representative  for  each  30,000  inhabitants 
and  one  supplementary  representative  for  an  addfitional  15,000.  A 
senator  must .  be  at  least  35  yekrs  of  age,  and  a  deputy  25. 
The  ejections  are  direct,  anoT  members  of  both  houses  may  be  re- 
elected. The  immunities  of  legislators  begin  30  days  before  the 
opening  session  of  congress,  and  terminate  30  days  after  its  dis- 
solution. .  Conpess  .meets  at  Quito  on  the  loth  of  August,  and 
remains  in  session  for  a  period  of  60  days,  but  its  sessions  may  be 
extended  or  extraordihary  sessions  called  (or  specified  purposes. 
The  right  of  suffrage  is  restricted  to  literate  male  adults. 

The  ludicial  branch  of  the  government  is  composed  of  a  supi^eme 
court,  located  at  Quito,  consisting  of  5  judges  and  a  fiscal  (public 
prosecutor)  appointed  by  the  executive;  six  superior  courts  (in 
Quito,  Guayaouil,  Cuenca,  Riobamba,  Loja  and  Portoviejo)  with  a 
total  of  9  jua^:^;  a  Tribunal  de  CuerUas  of  seyen  members  at 
Quito;  and  vanou-s  municipal  courts,  or  alcaldes,  in  the  chief  towns 
of  the  departments.  There  are  civil  courts  of  first  and  second 
instance  in  the  larger  towns,  and  Consular  courts  in  Quito,  Guayaquil 
and  Cuenca  with  jurisdiction  in  commercial  cases.  There  are  also ' 
police  commissaries  in  the  departments  and  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  municipalities,  the  latter  having  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases 
where  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  200  sucr4s.  The  laws  of 
Ecuador  are  bksed'on  the  old  Spanish  laws  and  procedure,  and  include 
civil,  criminal  and  commercial  codes. 

Army, — The  army,  according  to  an  official  report  of  1900,  consisted 
of  4  battalions  of  infantry  (about  3690  strong;),  3  brigades  of  artillery 
(1362),  and  2  regiments  of  cavalry  (468),  in  all,  about  5520, men, 
rank  af\d  file.  In  1908  this  force  was  reported  to  comprise  4350  men. 
The  national  guard  is  composed  of  three  classes:  actives-^all  en- 
rolled citizens  of  20  ta  58  years;  auxiliaries— enrolled  citizens  of 
38  to  44  years ;  and  passives — enrolled  citizens  of  44  to  50  years. 
These  were  estiiiiated  at  95,329  men.  There  is  a  military  school 
at  Quito  and  a  tiaval  school  at  Guayaquil. 

Education. — Althoygh  primary  instruction  is  free,  and  is  obligatory 
for  children  of  6  to  12  years;  a  considerable  part  of  the  population 
is  unprovided  with  schools  and  is  indifferent  in  regara  to  them. 
An  omcial  report  for  1900  gives  the  number  of  primar>'  schools  as 
1297,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  as  about  80,000. 
The  secondary  schools  numoered  37,  with  371  teachers  and  about 
4500  pupils.  Higher  instruction  includes  the  technical  and  professional 
schootis  with  the  three  universities  of  Quito,  Guayaquil  and  Cuenca, 
and  6  schools  of  **  trades  and  professions  "**  {artes  y  oncios)  in  as  many 
provinces.  The  old  University  of  Quito  has  a  staff  of  32  professors 
divided  thtb  5  faculties^  Philosophy  and  Belles-Lettres,  Law, 
Mediciflfi,  PhysiGal  and  Natural  Scienoee/and  Mathematics.  Thezie 
are  also  in  Quito  a  sqhool  of  agriculturej  astronomical  observatory, 
botanical  ,  garden,  museum  and  national  printing  office,  all 
apparently  under  the  supervision  of  the  University. 

Church. — Accorf'dine  to  the  coAstftutTon  of  1884,  "the  r^Hglon 
of  the  Republic  is  the  Rohian  Catifcolic  Apostolic,  and  all  others 
are  excluded."  The  only  opposition  which  the  Churcll  has  ever  had 
to  encounter  has  been  from  the  "  liberal  "  clement  within  itself, 
and  thus  h|is  arisen,  seemingly  from  political  motives,  a  desire  to 
restrict  clerical  influence  in  political  affairs.  This  influence  has  been 
exercised  to  an  extreme  in  Ecuador,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  its 
government  at  times  was  more  nearly  a  theocracy  than  a  republic. 
The  growth  of  liberalism  "finally  bpgan  to  produce  results.  In  1889 
the  tithes  from  which  the  Church  revenues  had  been  derived  were 
abolished,  and  a  tax  of  3  per  mil.  on  real  estate  was  substituted. 
In  1902  a  signal  victory  was  won  in  a  law  permitting  civil  marriage, 
but  in  1904  a  social  revolution  was  effected  by  legislation,  which 
placed  the  Church  under  State  contfol,  forbade  the  foundation  pf 
new  religious  ordei^  and  admission  into  the  countr>'  of  new  religious 
communities,  and  provided  that  the  members  of  the  episcopate  must 
be  citizens  of  Ecuador.  The  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Church  are  an 
archbishop  at'  Quito,  and  six  suffrjigan  bishops  at  Cuenca,  Loja, 
Ibarra,  Riobamba,  Guayaquil  and  Manabi. 


Finance. — The  revenues  of  the  republic  are  derived  from  import 
and  export  duties,  liquor,  tobacco  and  stamp  taxes,  inheritance 
tax,  salt,  gunpowder  and  playing  cards  monopolies,  consular  charges, 
and  sundry  miscellaneous  receipts,  induaing  those  from  posts, 
telegraphs  and  railways.  Up  to  1907  the  cuistoms  duties  were 
increased  by  surtaxes  amounting  at  that  time  to  100%.  The 
minister  of  nnanoe  proposed  to  abolish  these  surtaxes  and  doable 
all  the  rates  of  duties  involved.  On  exports,  however,  all  theduties 
were  to  be  abolished  exoept  those  on  cacao,  coffee,  hides,  rubber, 
tagua  (ivory  nuts),  hat  fibre,  hammock  hbreand  tobacco.  For  1907 
the  revenues  were  £|  ,4^4^770  and  the  expenditures  £1,383,122. 

On  the  loth  of  October  1906,  whea  tne  report  of  the  provisional 
government  created  by  the  revolution  of  .the  preceding  lanuary 
presented  its  financial  report  to  a  national  assembly,  the  total 
obligations  of  the  country  were  stated  to  be:— 

Sucres. 
Railway  bonds,  12,282^000  sucres  gold  at 

io7%arefmum 25,403,740 

Banco  del  Ecuador,  advances  ....  3,ooo«ooo 

Banco  Comercial  y  Agricola,  idem .  2,400*000 

Internal  debt  739.575 

Condor  bonds                                          .       .  .  •    757,000 
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total  . 
In  £  sterling  at  10  sucres  per  £ 


33,207,315 
3»S^o»73i 


The  foreign  debtof  the  republic,  which  ia  1898  stood  at  £695,160  in 
bonds,  was  assumed  by  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  RiaUway  Co.  under 
contracts  of  1897,  1898,  1899  and  1900,  the  Kpvernmentguaranteeiiig 
interest  oa  the  suip.  of  £2,520,000  railway  mortgage  bonds  for  33 
years  and  recognizing  the  external  debt  at  35  %  oT  its  face  value. 
This  debt  originated  in  1830,  when  Ecuador  seceded  from  ti:^  Colom- 
bian confederacy  and  was.  charged  with  2li%  of  tike  indobtedaeas 
of  the  three  states.  In  1855  thei  iamount  was  fixed  at  £1,824,000, 
and  in  1892  it  was  cpnvertedintoa  new  consolidated  debt  of  £750,000. 
Payments  of  interest  and  amorttzatioi^  had  been  verv  irregular,  and 
its  tra^nsfer  to  a  foreign  coiiapany  as  the  price  oi  a  railway  concessioa 
put  an  end  to  a  transaction  whi(ph.l}ad  been  a  serious  discredit  to 
the  country,.  The  amount  .outstanding  on  tlw-.Sist  of  December 
1907  was  10,808,000  sucr6s  (£i,o8o,8<x>).  It  should  be  said  that  the 
difficulties  in  regard  to  this  debt  arose  from,  a  feeling  in  Ecuador  that 
the  part  assigned  to.it  in  1830  was  much  too  large,  and  that  it  was 
contracted  almost  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the-  two  northern 
republics,  Colombia  and  Venezuela.     , 

Mon^y  and  MecLsure^^ — Under  the  law  of  1898,  which  came  into 
effect  on  the  4th  of  June  1900,  gold  is  made  the  monetary  standard 
in  Ecuador,  the  leg^l  tender,  of  stiver  being  limited  to  10  sucres. 
and  banks  of  issue  being  required  to^  hold  at  least  opa^half  their 
metallic  reserves,in  gold  coin*  Previously  there  had  been  much 
cpnfusion  i^  the  circulating  medium  bflcauee  of  the  depreciated 
value  of  the  Quito  currency  in  compari^o|l  with  that  of  Guayaquil, 
but  the^  new  law  has  corrected. the  anonfaly  and  has  given  a  simple 
and  uniform  medi^w  for  the  whole  country.  The  .ooioage  under 
the  law  of  1898  consists  of  the  gold  condor,  of  10  sucre^^  whi<ui  weighs 
8  136  g^ams,  contains  7-3224  grams  of  fine  gold,  aiid  is  equal  to  the 
Engjlish  pound  sterling  in  value;  the  silyer  sucre^Qi  100  centavos, 
equivalent  to  24d.  ii^  va]ue;  iuid  sn^i Her. coins  of  silver,  nickel  and 
copi>er,  the  denominations  being  decimal  parts  of  the  sucre.  The 
Sucre  received  its  name  from  the  portrait  of  General  Sucr^  engra\'ed 
on  the  coin,  and  is  legal  tender  up  to  10  sqcres.  The  paper  money 
circulation  consists  of  the  issues  of  tw^o  duayaqui)  banks — the 
Banco  del  Ecuador, rand  the;  Bsmico  Comercial  y  Agricola,  whose 
united  issues  on  June  30th,  1906,  ^mounted  to  7,^14,140  sucr6s 
(£741 414)  •  'rivf  Bank  of  Quito  at  one  tinoe  ^suea  notes  which, 
according  to  whymper,  were  not  current  at  sioA  south  of  Rio- 
bamba, but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  b^nk  is.  authorized.  u>  issue 
its  notes  under  the  new  law.  The,  njet^tllip  money  nominally  in 
circulation  on  the  30th  of  June  1906^  ampunted  to  2,^87,667  sucres 
gold  and.  2,522,802  sucres  silver.  Although. the  metoc  ^'stem  wa> 
adopted  in  1856,  the  oW  Spanish  weights  and  measures:— the  c^ulatal. 
libra,  vara  and  fanega — are  still  in  use,  tne  quintal  l^ing  equivalent 
to  about  loi  Jb. 

Antiquities. — Thfoughout  JEcuador  there  are  still  considerable 
remains  of  the  architectural  and  artistic  skill  of  the  ante-European 
period.  At  Canar,  to  tjic  north-east  of  Cuenca,  stanids  the  Inc^pirca. 
a  circular  rampart  of  finely  hewn  stonq,  enclosing.  an.o|ien  area  with 
a  roofless  but  well-preserved  building  in  the  centre:,  not  far  o0  is  the 
Inca-chungana,  a  very  much  smaller  er^closure,.  prooably  the  remains 
of  a  pavilion;  and  in  the  sanie  neighbourhood  the  image  of  the  sun 
and  a  small  cabinet  are  carved  on  the  face  pf  a  rock  called  Inti- 
huaicu.  On  one  of  the  hills  running  from  Pichincha  to  the  Esmeraldas 
there  are  remains  at  Paltatamba  of  a  tenjple  and  a  conical  tower, 
the  buttresses  of  a  bridge  composed  of  stone  and  bitumen,  portions 
of  a  great. causeway,  and  numerous^  t^mbs  from  which  muRUnies 
and  plates  pf  silver  have  been  obtained.  At  Hantuntaqui  similar 
sepulchral  mounds,  called  tolas,  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  traces  of 
military  structures.  On  the  plain  of  Callo,  near  Cotopaxi,  at  a 
height  of  8658  ft.,  the  ruins  of  an  Incarial  paiaoe,  PachusaJLa,  are 
utilized  by  the  hacienda ;  and  a  conical  hill  at  its  side  is  supposed  to 
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be  of  artificial  construction.  The  remains  of  anoth^  fpctw^  find  , 
palace  are  preserved  at,  romaltaC^ta',  and  in  the  neigm^tnring 
pu^blop  of  AchttpaHas'  an  aneient  temple  df-thcisfiHi  now  derv^  as  ; 
parish  chumhu "  ki  hUmv^e  bcaitiesr  ^BpedaUy  in^  Jmfa&bura,  txittjary 
and  vanoua-  o^jiects  areiiound  bel<^igiag  to  fJne  pre-ColoiQlxaA  ^ 
period,  among  which  nve  and  sj^  rayed  stars  (casse't^t0s)  are  very ' 
auraeroi^s.  ^  *  (A.  J.  L.) 

^i$^y.^-rTbe  territory  ol  the  republic  of  Ecuador,;  when  first 
it  becomes  iixoH^  visible  in  thfi  jprey  dawn  of  ^^nK^rican  Jhistory^ 
appears  to  be  inhabited  by  upw^rd^  of  fifty  iij^lependent  tribes^ 
aoiong  which  Ithe  Quitus  seem  to  Ivold  the  naost  importani 
position.  About  a.p.  280  a  foireign  tribe  is  said  ^o  have  forced 
their  way  iolaod  up  the  valley  of  thp  Es^ieraldas;  and  ^be 
king;dOnk  which  tl)ey  founded  at  Quito  lasted  foi  about  xsoo 
years,  add  wa$  .gradually  extended,  both  by  war  and  alliance, 
over  many  of  tfa^  nei^bouring  dominion^.  .  In  1460,  during  the 
reign  of  the  fourteenth  Caran  Shyriy  or  king  of  the  Cara  nation, 
Hualcopo  Ducbisela^  the  conqHest  of  Quito  was  undertaken  by 
Tupac  YupaQqui,  the  Inca  of  Peru;  and  his  ambitious  schemes 
were,  not  k»ig  after  his  deaths  successfully  carried  out  ^y  his  so^n 
Huayna-Capac,  who  inflicted  a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Quitonia;is 
in  the  battle  of  Hatuntaquii  and  secured  his  position  by  znarryiAg 
Pacha,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Shyri,  By  bis  will  the  conqueror 
left  the  kingdooa  of  Quito  to  Atabuallpa,  his  son  by  this  alliance; 
while  the  Peruvian  throne  was.  assigned  to  Huascar,  an  elder  son 
by  his  Peruvian  consort.  War- soon  broke  out  between  the  two 
klngdoias,  owing  to  Huascar's  pretensions  to  supremacy  over  his 
brother;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  imprisonment  of  the 
usurper,  and  the  establishment  of  Atahuallpa  ^s  master  both  of 
Quito  and  Cuzco.  The  fortunate  ipon^ch^  howevex,  had  not 
long  to  enjoy  his  success;  fojr  Pi^rro  and  his  Spaniards  were ' 
already  at  the  door,  and  by  1533  the  fate  of  the  country  i^as 
sealed.  As  soon  as  the  confusiions  and  rivalries  of  the  first 
eccupation  were  suppressed,  the  recent  kingdom  of  Quito  was 
made  a  presidency  of  the  Spani^  yiceroyalty  p(  l^eru,  and  no 
change  of  importanoe  to^k  place  till  1719.  In  tl^^t  year  it  was 
attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  $anta  F6;  but  it  was  restored  to 
Peru  in  1 7  22;  When,  towards  tfie  close  of  the  century,  the  desire 
for  independence  began  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the  Spaiiish 
colonies  oi  S^aith  America,  Quito  did  not  remain  ^t(^ether 
indifferent.  The  Quitonian  doctor  Eugenio  Espejo,  and  his 
fellow-citizen  Don  Juaa  PIo  Moi^tufav^  enitered  into. hearty  co- 
opetatiiQii^  with  Nari&o  and  Zea^  the  leaders  of  the  reviQlutionary 
movement  at  Sa^ta  Fe;  and  it  was  at  Espejo's  suggestion  that 
the  political  association  called  the  Escuela  d^  Concordia  was 
instituted  at  Quito.  It  was  not  tiU  1809,  however,  that  the 
Quitonians  made  a  real  attempt  to  thro^nr  off  the  Spani^yoke;' 
and  both  on  that  occasion  and  in  1S12  the  royal  general  succeeded 
in  crushing  th^  iivsurr^ction.  In  1830  the  people  of  Guayaquil 
took  up  the  cry  of  liberty;  and  in  spite  of  several  defeats  they ' 
continued  the  contest^  till  at  leugth,  under  Aijifonio  Jos6  de 
Sucr^,  who  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance  by  Bolivar,  afxd 
reinforced  by  a  Peruvian  contii^^ent  iindeiii  Andres  de  Santa 
Cruz,  they  gained  a  complete  victory  on  May  22,  iS?2,  in.  a  battle 
fought  cm  the  side  of  Mount  Pichincha,  at  a  hei^t.of  10,200  ft. 
above  the  sea.  ,  Two  days- after,  the  Spanish  president  of  Quito, 
Don  Melchor  de  Aymeric,  capitulatecl>  and  the. independence  of 
the  country  was  secured.  A  political  union  was  at  once  effected' 
with  New  Granada  and  Venezfiela  oa  the  basif  of  the  i;epublican. 
constitution'  instituted  at  Cucuta  in  July  i32i — the  triple  con- 
federation taking  the  name  of  Colombia. 

A  disagreement  with  Peru  ifi  iSaS  resulted  in  the  invasion  of 
Ecuador  and  the  temporary  occupation,  of  Queniai  and  Guayaquil 
by  Peruvian  fofces;  but  peace,  was  restored  ii^  the  following 
year  after  the  Ecuadorian  victory  at  Tarqui.  In  the  early  part  of 
1830  a  separation  was  effected  fronfi  the  Colombian  federation, 
and  the  country  was  proclaimed  a^,  independent  republic. 
General  Jiian  Jos6  Flores  was  the  .first  president,  a^d  ii>  spite  of 
many  di^oj^ties,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  he; managed  to 
maintain  a.  powerful  position  in  the  state  for  about  15  years. 
Succeeded  in  1835  by  Vicente  Rocafuerte,,he  i;qgained  the  pre- 
sidency in  1839,  and  was  elected  for  the  third  time  in  1843;  ^^^ 
shortly  a^fterwaids  he  accf^t^  the  titl^  of  geper,alissimo  a^fi^a 


6U19  of  ao,ooo  i)esos,  and  left  the  countjy^^  bis  rivals.  ,  One  o/ 
thf  most  important  measures  of  his  se^pnd  pre^i(jpa<;y;  was  the 
^^tabli^hment  ,of  peace  arid  friendship  with  Spain/  'iRoca>  who 
next  attaiue<J  to  power, '^  effected  a  ti?mppraiy  settlement,  with 
Colombia,  concluded  a  convention  with'  jpc^nd  against,  the 
slave  trade,  andihadeapi]^mercialtf^^j|r,yat|iBelgiunv,/]^^^ 
Noboa,  elected  in  1^50  after  a  period  of  great  cgnfusion,  recalled 
the  Jesuits,  produced  a  rupture  yjrjth  New,  Granada  by  receiving 
conservative  refugees,  and  thus  brought  about. &i&  own  deposition 
and  exfle.  The  democratic.  Vrbina  now  l)ecaixie  '  pf acti<;ally 
dictator,,  and  as  the  attempt  o(  Flores  to  reinstate  Noboa  prpved 
a,  total  failure,  he  was  quickly  succeeded  in  1856  Jby  G^Aeral 
Francisco. Robles,.  who,  among  other  pr^ogre^sive  fla^^iires, 
secured  the  aooption  of  the  French  system  of  coinage,  weights 
and  measures.  He  abdicated  in  1859  and  \^t  the  country,  after 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  ^eru,  by  which  the  defender 
of  Guayaquil  had  obtained  the  Rising  of  the  siege.  Dr  Gabriel 
Garcia  Moreno,  professqr  of  chemistf  j^, .  the  recomized  leader 
of  the  conservative  party  at  .<^uito,  was  ultimately  elected  by  the 
national  convention  of  1 86 1 .  Distrust  in  h,is  policy,  howe ver*  was 
excited  by  the  publication  of  some  of  his  private  correspondence, 
in  which  he  spoke  favourably  of  a  French  protectorate,  and  the 
army  which  he  sent  under  Flores  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
Mosquera,  the  president  of  New  Granada,  was  completely  routed. 
His  first  resignation  in  i;864  was  refused;  but  the  despotic  acts 
by  which  he  sought  to  establish  a  dictatorship  only  embittered 
his  opponents,  and  in  September  1865  ^^  retired  froin  office. 
While  he  had  endeavoured' to  devdop  the  material  resources  of 
the  country,  he  had  at  the  same  time  introduced  retrograde 
measures  in  regard  to  religion  and  education.  The  principal 
event  in  the  short  presidency  of  his  successor,  Ger6nimo  Carrion 
(May  i86^Nov.  1867),  was  the  alliance  with  Chile  and  Peru 
against  Spain,  and  the  banishment  of, all  Sps^nis^  subjects. 
Several  important  changes  were  made  by  congress  in  the  period 
between  his  resignation  and  the  election  of  Xaviei:  f^spinosa, 
January  .1868:  the  power  of  the  president  to  imprison  persons 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  public  order  was  annulled;  find  the 
immediate  naturalization  of  Bolivians,  Chilians,  Peruvians  and 
Coloncxbians.  was  authorized.  Espihosa  had  hardly  entered  cm  his 
office  when,  in  August  i'86^,the  country  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake^ in  which 30,ocx>people  are  said  to  have  perished  through- 
out South  America.  The  public  buildings  of  Quito  were  laid  in 
ruins;  and  Ibarra,  Otavalo,  Cotacachi  and  several  other  towns 
were  completely  destroyed.  Nex^  year  a  revolution  at  Quito, 
un^er  Moreno,  brought  Espinosa's  presidency  to  a  close;  knd 
thougli  the  national  convention  appointed  Carva jal  to  the  vacant 
office,  Moreno  succeeded  in  securing, his  own  election  in  1870  for 
a  term  of  six  years.  His  policy  had  undergone  no  alteration  since 
1865:  the  same  persistent  endeavour  was  m,ade  to  establish  a 
religious  despotism,  in  which  the  supremacy  of  the  president 
sliould  be  subordinate  only  to  the  higher  supremacy  of  the  clergy. 
President  Moreno  was  eventually  fissassinated  at  Quito,  in 
August  1875,  and  Dr  Borrero  Was  elected  to  the  presidency,  but 
his  tenure  of  power  was  shprt.  A  revolution  headed  by  General 
yeintemiUa,  the  Radical  leader,  then  military  cotnmandant  at 
Guayaquil,  broke  out  in  1876,  and  pn  the  14th  of  IDecember  of 
that  year  the  government  forces  under.  General.  Aparicio  were 
completely  routed  at  Galte.  Veintemilla.  was  proclaimed  presi- 
dent, and  in  1877  was  duly  elected  by  the  cortes.  fte  altered 
the  constitution  in  a  more  Liberal  directioi;k,  and.  struck  ys^^ous 
blows  at  !the  Clerical  party,  among  other  things  abolifihing  the 
tibncordat  with  Rome:  In  1 878  Veinteorilla  can^^  himself  to  be 
declared '^^c ted  as  president  fot  a  term  of  (bur  years.  A^t  the 
expiration  of  this  period  the  president  assuined  dictatorial  powers 
and  remained  in  office  as  chief  of  the  executir^i  This,  action  on 
the  part  of  General  Vctntemilla  led  to  a  union  between*  the 
Clericals  and  Moderate  Lib^rals^  and  resulted  in  a  popular  rising 
tlfroughout  the  republic,  ending  in  hisj  defeat  and  overthrow. 
His  powet  was  first  restricted  to  Guayaquil  dnd  Esmemldas,  and 
finaByG^eral'Rfnakio  Floret  drove  tilm  from  Guayaquil,  and 
yeintemilla  fled  (July  1883)  to  Per^*.  .  prPlacido  CaamaUb'wis 
then  called  upon  to  take  charge  temporarily,  and  on  f^{ie,i;^th  of 
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!P/Bbniary  tS84  ^^  defeiiitrely.  elected"  fdf  the  presidential  period  , 
termiriatfag  in  iSiSfe.  iSeveral  revolutionary  Outbreaks  occurred 
enuring  the  Caamia do'  administration,'  but  were  successfully 
supi>ressed;  In  1888  T>t  Ahtonio  Fibres  succeeded  Caa[ma&o,  the 
four  years  folloWtng  being  passed  hi  peaceful  cbnditions.  In 
1892'  Dr  Luis  Cttrderb  \^as  elected,  His  administration  again 
plunging  the  cotintry  into  an  epoch  6f  internal  disturbance. 
'  The  cause'  of  the  troubles  imder  President  Corderq  was  the 
assistance  lent  by  Ecuador  to  Chile  in  the  matter  of.the  siife  of  the 
cruiser  Esml^aldd'to  the  Japanese  government  in  1894,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Japinesfe- Chinese  War.  The  gdvemmipiit  of  Chile 
arranged  the  sale  of  the  Es'mefalda,  but  wished  to  be  free  from  all ! 
danger  of  international  complications  in  the  affair.  To  this  end 
the  transfer  of  the  ye^^el  was  made  to  Ecuador,  and  sh^  proceeded 
to  Ecuadorian  waters.  On  arriving  at  the  Galapagos  Islaftds'the 
flag  of  Ecuador  Was  Veplic^d  by  that  of  Japan  and  the  vessel  j 
handed  over  to  the  representatives  of  that  nation  sent*  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  pairt  played  by  President  Cordero  in  this 
transaction  became  known,  ah  out'biirst  of  popular  indignation 
Occurred.  An  instirrectioh,  headed  by  General' ElOy  Alfaro, 
foll<^wed;  and  after  desultory  skirmishing  e;rt:ending  over  a 
period  of  nearly  a  year  the  govepiml^nt  forces  'vyere  finally 
routed,  President  Corderb  abandoning  his  office  and  escaping 
from  the  cduht^. 

Gen'et|al  Alfilro  then  assumed  dictatorial  powers  ds  supreme 
chief  bfihe  nation,  cyntinuing  in  this  capacity  tin  til  the  6th  of 
Feliiiiary '1897,  ^^  Which  date  he  was  declared  to  be  elected; 
president  bf  the  replublic.  A'  series  of  revolutionary  movements 
a^a'ihst  the 'administration  of  President  Alfaro  occurred  in  the' 
course,  of  the  next  few  years.  Many  of  thesie  risiiigs  were  due  to ; 
the  ib^rigii^'bf  tiie  Churdh  party,  and'in  View  of  these  circutn- 
staAcfi- President  Alfato  curtailed  the  injffuence  of  thfe'der^  in 
sivifrat  direciiohs.  'On  the  3rst  of  August  1901  General' Alfaro 
peacefully  handed  over  the  pre$idencj^tb  his  elected  succeksbr, 
Geiieml 'l^onidas  Plaza.  ■.■  •  t,^  >.    • 

General  Plaiza  cfontinuied  the  anticlericil  pblicy  of.  hisrt!)^^- 
decessdr.    CJvfl  tnairiage  and  divorce  werfe  ihtroduced,  aiid  in 
1904  in  rfeBiibns  Wert?  placed  oh  d  positibn  of  equality  in, the  eye 
of  the'  law;imd  the  foundation  bf  new  inoriasterleS  and  ^oifvents 
wa^Wri^iddejl.-   The 'final  year  df  tlaza*^  tenure  pf  office  wis 
matked'ti)^  a  Still' stronger  measure,  all  the  property  pf  the  church' 
betiig  de^Ikred'tb  be  Sational  projiJdrty,' and  let  to  the  highest 
bidc^ers.    Ih  1905  the  Opposition  made  ah  effort  to  effect  a  change 
o^  jioliey,  and  Were  successful  in  obtaihing  the  dection  bf  Lizaro' 
Gircia.  'a  well-to-do  merchant  and  a  director  bf  the  Banco  Cbm- ' 
mercial  y  Agricola.    Geheriil  Alfafb,  however,  appealed  to  tihiis, 
ejected  Garcia  from  office,  and  made  hims^^rulei' With  practically 
dictatorial  powers.     '  ■ .   '  ' 

The  more  recent  history  of  Ecuador  would  not  be  Complete; 
withbuta  reference  to  the  work  of  Mr  Archer  Hanhan  (b,  ;866),! 
an  America!n  railway' builder  and  financier  whose  qbnnexioii  Withi 
the  construction  of  the  Guayaquil  and  Quito  ratilway  began  in 
1897.    To  his  personal  energy  and  enterprise,  as  manager  of  the 
railway  company,  was  largely  due  the  continued  prosecution  of 
this  difficult  engineering  undertaking,  ih  connexion  with  which 
he  was  responsible  for  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  Ecuador 
finance.    He  thus  came  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
internal  progress  of  the  country. 

'  Sec  C.  E.  Akers,  History  of  South  America,  i8S4r-ig6d  (London, 
1904);:  H.  W;  Bates,  Central  and  SoiUh  America  (Lonaon,  1882}; 
Pedro  F.  Cevalloe,  Resumen  de  la  kistoria  del  Ecuador  (Guayaqniil, 
1886);  Hans  Meyen  In  den  Hoch-Anden  von  Ecuador  (Beriin  1907) ; 
A.  H.  Keane,  Stanford's  Compendium,  vol.  i.  (1904) ;  W.  Reiss  and 
A.  Stfibel,  Das  Hoch^eHrge  der  Republik  Ecuador  (Berlin,  1892- 
1898);  Edward  Whymper,  Travels  amongst  the  Great  Andes  of  the 
BpuUor  (London*  1892);  T.  Wolf,  Geografia  y  geologia  del  Ecuadof 
(Leip7t£,  1892);  A.  Stubel,  Skizzen  aus  Ecuador  (Berlin,  1886);  Die 
Vulkaitberge  von  Ecuador  (Berlin,  1897);  Handbook  of  Ecuador 
(Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Washington,  1892);  The 
World's  Work,  vol.  ii*  pp.  1271*1277 ;  Engineering  News  (New  York), 
vol.  52,  pp.  Ii7«ii9;  Bulletin  of  Internai^  Bureau  rf  American 
Republics  for  July  1900,  p.  26,  and  for.  August  1908,  pp.  280-282; 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Bondholders, 
pp.  115,  117. 


!;SpZKiltA.(Gr.  &f6/n<n,  a  cuta^ieous  eruptib'nX,  one  of  the  moat 
.common  and  importaint  of  all  skin  .diseases,  consisting  of  a 
attarrhalin-flammatiod;  ofthe'SkiiiL  originating  without  visible 
external  irritatioh,  and  <tharacterized  In  ^b^' stage  of  its 
evolution  by  a  serous  exudation.  This  definition' excludes  all 
those  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  skin  (dermatitis),  which  though 
they  mky  be  Menti^al  in  eo'iti^^e  arid  manife^t^afioil  kre  yet  caused 
by  chemical  or'riiechanical  irrit&ntis.  For  an  adiitack  of  eczema 
two  cbnditionsi  kre  necess3try:  a  predispo^tfon  dr  Bpedal  inrita- 
bihtybFthe  skin,  and  a  directly  eicHingcatteb.  The  fiotst  of  t*e» 
conditions  is  usually  inherited  <k  depends  on  scun^  underlying 
constitutional  state .  '  Thus  any  oiiganic  lesioil  which  toay  prodoce 
oedema  aiid  malnutrition  of  die  cutis  and  epidermis  4d  in  ki<toey 
diseasies,  any  condition  of  inipetfect  metal^lisfii  as  in  dyspepsia 
or  malnutrition,  or  seborrhoea,  may  be  the  predisposing  cause. 
Another  influence  that  has  recdved  increa^ng -attai'rion  fwm 
skin  specialists  is  that  of  kily  berrousshbck  or  prolonged  mental 
stnlin.  A  **  chill''*  is  followed  tn'  most  people  by  an  ordinaiy 
c6ld,  bufein  some  by  an  attack  of  eczehia.  Again,  it  may  be  caused 
by  reflex'  iiervous  irritation  from  the  uterus,  stomach,  Ac.  In 
some  women  it  always  accompanies  menstrUatioh,  and  in  others 
pregnancy,  it  is  of  xiommon' occurrence  in-  infancy,  being 
attributed  by  sortie  specialists  t6  dentition,  bt*t  by  others  to 
seborrhoea.  Also-  ihere  is  aii  undoubted  TelWionshq>  between 
eczema  and  certain  fonhs  of  functional  neurosis,  of  which  perhaps 
asthma  is'  the  hidst  striking  ^Ihistration,  sam&  physicians  <3tiia- 
siderifag  the  latter  trouble  to  be  eczema  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 
Sufferers  from  rheumatism  &nd  gout  are  also  spetiaily  prone  to 
i^Czenla,  though  the  exact  Mati6n^ip 4s  a  much  disputed  point. 
Thfere  are  yet'othbi-  c^tses  that  atetrhdoubtediy  micTdbic,  but  the 
mfcro-organisni  cannot  produce  the  lesion  Unless  the  soil  is 
suitable.  As  a  intle  it  is  not  contJEigious,  thouf^h  when  complicated 
by*  micro-orgattfettis  it  may  be  aiito-inoculabie;  ^r  ntore  larely 
inoculable  ftofal  one'pa:tieiit  tb-atiothei-.  ' £x<^t  between  the 
ages  of  ten  arid  twenty  yeiars  '^heh  *nenstn»tion  is  1>ecOi&i]^g 
'established,  arid  again  at  thi^  tneriopause,  inales  afe  more  liable 
to  be  attacked  than  fenfttdes:    Ih  old  age  the  seil/influence  is  fost 

Ari  attack  of  eczema  is  u^uklly  described  ad  acutfe  or  chronic, 
btit  tlie  dnly  distihction  lies  in'th'c  greati^rof  le^fe  Intensity  of  the 
inflammation'  at  the  tihie  of  description:  4t  has  no  thing  to  do 
With  iihe  tenjgth'of  time  that  the  disease  has  ksted.  Theilkess 
usually  begins  with  sc  Feeling  of  itehing  andbuniing  at  the  site  of 
thb  ledon.  'The  skin  becomes  co^rered  with  anett^hemat<yui  bhish, 
on  which  numerous  tiny  vesides  form.  Swelling,  beat, 'redness 
and  tension  are  all  present.  The  vesicles  grbw  larger,  run 
tdgether,  and  either  burst  bt  are  broken  by  the  patient^  scratch- 
ing, a  dear  fluid 'exuding  which  stiffens  linen.  The  drscharge 
does  not  dry  up  at  once,  but  continues  to  exude^hence  the  name 
of '"  weeping  eczema  "  when  this  is  a  prominent  symptom.  In 
mild  cases  the  symptdms  begin  to  subside  in  a  f^w  days,  the 
exudation  growing  less  and  scales  and  scabs  forming,  under 
which  new  skin  is  formed.  But  where  the  attack  is  more  ucute 
fresh  trbps  of  vesicles  spring  up  and  the  process  rfepeats  itself. 
In  some  cases  papules  are  the  predominant  lesions,  but  in  others, 
especially  when  the  face  is  attacked,  the  erythematous  coildition 
is  moi'e  marked.  A  severe  attack  of  eczema  is  usually 
accompanied  by  some  slight  constitutional  disturbance,  but  the 
general  health  seldom  suffers  appreciably,  unless,  as  occasionally, 
the  itching  is  so  bad  as  to  make  sleep  impossible.  The  irritation 
and  local  heat  may  be  out  df  all  proportion  to  visible  changes  in 
the  skin,  and  in  neurotic  patients  the  nervous  excitement  may 
be  extreme;  The  attanJk  may  centre  itself  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  but  there  are  certain  places  where  it  more  usually  begins, 
such  as  the  bends  of  the  elbows,  the  backs  of  the  knees  and  the 
groins;  the  groove  behind  the  ears,  the  scalp,  the  palms  or  the 
soles,  and  the  breasts  of  women.  According  to  its  position  the 
form  of  the  eczema  is-  somewhat  modified.  On  the  front  of 
the  legs  and  arms,  from  the  uniform  redness  it  exhibits  in  these 
positions,  it  is  known  as  eczema  rubrum.  On  the  scalp  it  is 
generally  of  the  seborrhoeic  type,  and  in  children,  espedafly 
when  pedicullare  present,  it  will  become  pustular  from  microhic 
infection.    On  the  palms  and  soles  it  brings  about  a  thickening 
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of  tbe  epidermis  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  cracks,  and  is 
hence  called  eczema  rimosum. 

The  disease  cap  best  be  treated  by  a  combination  of  internal  and 
external  remedies.  Internally,  when  the  inflammation  is  acute, 
nothing  is  so  good  as  antimony,  since  this  relieves  the  arterial 
tension  and  thus  reduces  the  local  inflammation.  But  this  must 
never  be  given  when  the  patient  is  suffering  from  depression. 
In  other  cases,  especially  for  babies  and  children,  small  doses  of 
calomel  are  very  beneficial;  strychnine,  phosphorus  and  ergot 
are  all  useful  at  times.  When  nervous  excitement  is  marked  it 
must  be  treated  with  sedatives.  Arsenic  and  iron  are  both  contra- 
indicated  in  this  disease,  since  they  increase  blood  formation  and 
hence  stimulate  the  eczematous  process.  Internal  treatment  is 
alwa3rs  best  when  combined  with  local  treatment,  but  as  a 
preliminary  to  this  all  crusts  and  scales  must  first  be  removed  to 
allow  the  remedy  free  access  to  the  disease.  Locally  the  aim  is 
(i)  to  overcome  any  source  of  irritation,  (2)  to  protect  the  infiamed 
surface  from  the  air  and  from  microbic  infection,  and  (3)  to  relieve 
the  itching.  The  diet  should  be  simple  but  nourishing,  and  all 
hygienic  precautions  must  be  taken. 

EDAM,  a  town  of  Holland  in  the  province  of  North  Holland, 
dose  to  the  Zuider  Zee,  about  13  m.  N.N.E.  of  Amsterdam  by 
steam  tramway.  It  is  connected  with  the  Zuider  Zee  by  a  fine 
canal  protected  by  a  large  sea-lock  (1828),  and  has  regular 
steam-boat  communication  in  various  directions.  Pop.  (1900) 
6444.  The  many  quaint  old  brick  houses  form  the  chief  feature 
of  interest  in  the  town.  The  facades  are  frequently  adorned 
with  carvings  and  inscriptions,  one  of  which  records  the 
legend  of  the  capture  of  a  siren  in  1403^  who  Kved  for  some 
time  among  the  people  of  Edam,  but  escaped  again  to  the  sea. 
The  Great  Church  of  St  Nicholas,  probably  founded  in  the  14th 
centiury,  was  largely  rebuilt  after  a  nre  in  1602,  which,  originating 
in  the  church,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  town.  It  contains 
some  fine  stained  glass  and  carved  woodwork  of  this  period. 
The  Little  Church  (15th  century)  was  demolished  in  1883, 
except  for  a  portion  of  the  nave  and  the  old  tower  and  steeple, 
from  which  the  bells  auiously  project.  The  town  hall  dates 
from  I737»  and  there  is  a  museum  founded  in  1895.  Edam  has 
some  trade  in  timber,  while  shipbuilding,  rope-spinning  and 
salt-boiling  are  also  carried  on.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  descrip- 
tion of ''  sweet-mOk  cheese  "  {zoetemelks  kaas)  made  throughout 
North  Holland^  which  is  familiar  on  account  of  its  round  shape 
and  red  rind. 

Edam  took  its  name  and  origin  from  the  dam  built  on  the 
h'ttle  river  Ye  which  joined  the  great  Purmer  lake  dose  by. 
Free  access  to  the  Zuider  Zee  was  obtained  by  the  construction 
of  a  new  dock  in  1357,  in  which  year  the  town  also  received  civic 
rights  from  William  V.  of  Bavaria,  count  of  Holland.  Owing 
to  the  danger  of  the  extension  of  the  Purmer  and  Beemster  lakes, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  caused  a  sluice  to  be  built  into  the  dock  in 
1567.  In  the  next  century  Edam  was  a  great  shipbuilding  centre, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter's  fleet  was  built  here; 
but  in  the  same  century  the  harbour  began  to  get  blocked  up,  and 
the  importance  and  industrial  activity  of  the  city  slowly  waned. 

EDDA,  the  title  given  to  two  very  remarkable  collections  of 
old  Icelandic  literature.  Of  these  only  one  bears  that  title  from 
antiquity;  the  other  is  called  Edda  by  a  comparatively  modern 
misnomer.  The  word  is  unknown  to  any  andent  northern 
language,  and  is  first  met  with  in  Rigspula,  a  fragmentary  poem 
at  the  end  of  Codex  Wormianus,  dated  about  1200,  where  it  is 
introduced  as  the  name  or  title  of  a  great-grandmother.  From 
the  14th  to  the  17th  century,  this  word — bat  no  one  has  formed 
a  reasonable  conjecture  why — was  used  to  signify  the  technical 
laws  of  Icelandic  court  metre,  Eddu  regla,  and  "  Never  to  have 
seen  Edda  "  was  a  modest  apology  for  ignorance  of  the  highest 
poetic  art.  The  only  work  known  by  this  name  to  the  andeata 
was  the  miscellaneous  group  of  writings  put  together  by  Snorri 
Sturlason  (g.v.;  11 78-1 241),  the  greatest  name  in  old  Scandi- 
navian literature.  It  is  believed  that  the  Edda^  as  he  left  it, 
was  completed  about  1222.  Whdther  he  gave  this  name  to  the 
work  is  doubtful;  the  title  first  occurs  in  tlie  Upsala  Codex, 
transcribed  about  fifty  years  iifter  his  death.    The  collectioti 


of  Snorri  is  now  known  as  the  Prose  or  Younger  Edda,  the  title 
of  the  !Elder  Edda  being  given  to  a  book  of  ancient  mythological 
poenos,  discovered  by  the  Icelandic  bishop  of  Skalaholt,  Brynjulf 
Sveinsson,  in  1643,  and  erroneously  named  by  him  the  Edda  of 
Saemund. 

1.  The  Prose  Edda,  properly  known  as  JEdda  Snorra  Sturlu- 
sonar,  was  arranged  and  modified  by  Snorri,  but  actually  com- 
posed, as  has  been  conjectured,  between  the  years  1 140  and  1160. 
It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  Preface  or  Formdli,  Gylfaginning, 
Bragaraetiur,  Skdldskaparmdl  and  Hdtiatal.  The  preface  bears 
a  very  modem  character,  and  simply  gives  a  history  of  the  world 
froip  Adam  and  Eve,  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  tradition. 
Gylfaginning,  or  the  Delusion  of  Gylfi,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
most  precious  compendium  which  we  possess  of  the  mythological 
system  of  the  andent  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia.  Commencing 
with  the  adventures  of  a  mythical  king  Gylfi  and  the  giantess 
Gefion,  and  the  miraculous  formation  of  the  island  of  Zealand, 
it  tells  us  that  the  Aesir,  led  by  Odin,  invaded  Svithjod  or  Sweden, 
the  land  of  Gylfi,  and  settled  there.  It  is  from  the  Ynglingasaga 
and  from  the  Gylfaginning  that  we  gain  all  the  information  we 
possess  about  the  conquering  deities  pr  heroes  who  set  their 
stamp  upon  the  religion  of  the  North.  Advancing  from  the 
Black  Sea  northwards  through  Russia,  and  westward  through 
Esthonia,  the  Aesir  seem  to  have  overrun  the  south  lands  of 
Scandinavia,  not  as  a  horde  but  as  an  immigrant  aristocracy. 
The  Eddaic  version,  however,  of  the  history  of  the  gods  is  not  so 
drcumstantial  as  that  in  the  Ynglingasaga;  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguished  by  an  exquisite  simplicity  and  axchaic  force 
of  style,  which  give  an  entirdy  da.ssical  character  to  its  mythical 
legends  of  Odin  and  of  Loki.  The  Gylfaginning  is  written  in 
prose,  with  brief  poetic  insertions.  The  BragaraSur,  or  sayings 
of  Bragi,  are  further  legends  of  the  dddes,  attributed  to  Bragi, 
the  god  of  poetry,  or  to  a  poet  of  the  same  name.  The  Skdldska- 
parmdly  or  Art  of  Poetry,  commonly  called  Skdlda,  contains  the 
instructions  given  by  Bragi  to  Aegir^  and  consists  of  the  rules 
and  theories  of  ancient  verse, .  exemplified  in  copious  extracts 
from  Eyvindr  Sk&ldaspillir  and  other  eminent  Icelandic  poets. 
The  word  Skdldskapr  refers  to  the  form  rather  than  the  substance 
of  verse,  and  this  treatise  is  almost  solely  technical  in  character. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  sections  of  the  Edda  of  Snorri,  and 
comprises  not  only  extracts  but  some  long  poems,  notably  the 
Thorsdrapaol  Eilifr  Gut^rfinarsonand  th&HausUaungoi  Thj6S61fr. 
The  fifth  section  of  the  Edda,  the  Udttatal,  or  Number  of  Metres, 
is  a  running  technical  commentary  on  the  text  of  Snorri's  three 
poems  written  in  honour  of  Haakon,  king  of  Norway.  Affixed 
to  some  MS.  of  the  Younger  Edda  are  a  list  of  poets,  and  a  number 
of  philological  treatises  and  grammatical  studies.    These  belong, 

however,  to  a  later  period  than  the  life  of  Snorri  Sturlason. 

Th^  three  oldest  MSS.  of  the  prose  Edda  all  belong  to  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  century.  The  Wurm  MS.  was  sent  to  Ole  Wurm  in 
1628;  the  Codex  Regius  was  discovered  by  the  indefatigable  bishop 
Brynjulf  Svdnsson  in  1640.  The  most  important,  however,  of  these 
MSS.  is  the  Upsala  Codex,  an  octavo  volume  written  probably  about 
the  year  1300.  There  have  been  several  good  editions  of  the  Edda 
Snorra  Sturlusonar,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  is  that  published  by 
the  Ame-Magnaean  Sodety  in  Copenhagen  in  1 848-1 852,  in  two  vols., 
edited  by  a  group  of  scholars  under  the  direction  of  J6n  Sigurdsson. 
There  are  English  translations  by  T.  Percy,  Northern  Antiquities, 
from  the  French  by  P.  H.  Mallet  (1770);  by  G.  Webbe  Dasent 
(Stockholm,  1842);  by  R.  B.  Anderson  (Cnicago,  1880). 

2.  The  Elder  Edda,  Poeric  Edda  or  Saemundar  Edda  kins 
fro^a  was  entirely  unknown  until  about  1643,  when  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  Brynjulf  Sveinsson,  who,  puzzled  to  classify  it, 
gave  it  the  title  of  Edda  Saemundi  mvltiscii.  Saemund  Sigfusson, 
who  was  thus  credited  with  the  collection  of  these  poems,  was  a 
scion  of  the  royal  house  of  Norway,  and  lived  from  about  1055 
to  1 13  2  in  Iceland.  The  poems  themselves  date  in  all  probability 
from  the  loth  and  nth  centuries,  and  are  many  of  them  only 
fragments  of  longer  heroic  chants  now  otherwise  entirely  lost. 
They  treat  of  mythical  and  religious  legends  of  an  early  Scandi- 
navian dvilization,  and  are  composed  in  the  simplest  and  most 
archaic  forms  of  Icelandic  verse.  The  author  of  no  one  of  them 
is  mentioned.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  collected. from  oral 
tradition;  and  the  fact  that  the  sam^  story  is  occasionally 
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rep^atcld,  iri  varied  f8rm,  and  that  some  of  the  poems  theipselves 
bear  internal  evidence  dfbeiri^'morfc  apcient'than  others,  proves 
that  th6  present  collection  is  only  a  gathering  made  eariyinth6 
middle  ages,  long  after  the  composition  of  the  pieces,  and  ii4 
no  critical  spirit.  Sophus  Bugge,  indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
authorities,  absolutely  teject's  the  name  of  Saemund,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  poetic  Edda^  as  we  at  present  hold  it,  dates 
from  about  1240.  There  is  no  dotibt  that  it  wais  collected  in 
Iceland,  and  by  jjn  Icelander. 

The  rtost  remarkable  and  the  most  aiicient  of  the  poems  in  this 
priceless  collection  is  that  with  which  it  commences,  the  Voluspdj 
or  prophecy  of  the  V6lva  or  Sibyl.  Ip  this  chant  we  Ksteri  td'an 
inspired  prophetess,  '*  seated  on  her  high  seat,  and  addressing 
Odin,  while. the  gods  listeil  to  her  words." 

She  sings  of  thfe  world  before  the  gods  were  made,  of  the 
coming  and  the  meeting  of  the  Aesir,'  of  the  origin  of  the  giants, 
dwarfs  and  men,  of  th?  happy  ^b^'giniling  of  all  things^  and  the 
sad  ending  that  shall  be  in  thfe  cHaos  of  Ragnarbk.  The  la;tter 
part  of  the  poem  is  liridei^tood  tc  be  a  kind  of  necromancy — 
according  to  Vigfusson,^  "  the  raising  of  a  dead  vOlya*^*;  but 
the  mystical  language  of  thie.  whole,  its  abrupt  transiriofts  and 
terse  cdndtnyations,  and  'above  all  the  extinct  arid  mysterious 
cosmology;  an  acquaintance  with  which  it  presupposes,  make 
the  exac^  interpretatipfi  of  the ,  Vpluspd  extremely  difficult.' 
The  charm  arid  solemn  beauty  6f  the  style,  however,  are  irresist- 
ible^  and  we  are  constrained  to  listen  apd  revere  as  if  we  were 
the  auditors  of  some  fugual  riiusic  devised  ill  honour  of  a  primal^ 
and  lorig-btfried  deity.  The  melodies  of  this  earliest  Icelandic- 
verse,  elaborate '  in  ^ their  extreme  and  severe  simplicity,  are 
wholly  rhythmical  krid  alliterative,  ind  return  upon  |  themselves 
like  3;  solem'ri'  inc^ntsition.  '  Htbnmdl,  the  LessoP  ai'  the  High' 
One,  'of 'Odin,  follows  riext;  this  contains  proverbs' and  t^^is'6 
saws,  and  a  series  of  stories,  so'm^  of  therii  comical,  t61d  by  Odin 
against'  himself.  The  Vdfpr^^ism^l,  or  Lesion  of  Vafpr<i?5nir,. 
is  written  in  the  saiiie  niysticd  vein  as  Voluspd;  in  it  the  glatit' 
who  gfve$  his  liime  to  the  poein  is  visited  by  Odiri  in  disguise, 
and  ii  questioned  by  him  about  the  cosmog6ny  arid  chroiiolo^J- 
of  thfe  IJ^orse  religiori.  Grtmnismdl j  or  the  Sayings  of'Th^ 
HbOded  One,  which  is  partl}^  in  prose,  is  a  story  of  Odiil's  im- 
prisonment and  torture  by  King  GeirrSd.  Fpr  Skirnis/CT  tire 
Jourriey,  of  Stirhir,  ^'Hdrhar^sli^^  or  the  Lay  pf  Hoarbeard^ 
H^in^^vi^ay  of  the  So'ng  of  Kyt^Xiy'tin^AcgishtekkajOXihQ 
Brewing  bf  Aegrr,'are  poems,  frequently  coinposefd  as  dialogtiej. 
containing  l^g^nds  bf  tie  gods,  some  of  which  are  so  ludicrous 
that  it'  has  been  siiggdste4;that  th^\vere  iiitentionally  bi/riesqile. 
Thrymshn^ir^  or  the  Sorigof'Thrym,  po^ssesses  far  mote  poetic 
interest;  it'  recounts  in  language  6f  sing^tUr  force  and  direct' hes^ 
how  Thoir  lost  his  hatrimer,  stolen  by  Thrym  the  giant,  how.the 
latter  refused  to  giye  it  up  iwaless  th^  goddess  Freyia  wais  given 
him  in  marriage,  and  how  Thor,  dre^ed  in  women^s  raiment,- 
personated  Freyia,  and,.sla3dng  Thrym,  recovered  his  hammer. 
AMssmdl,  or  the  Wisdom  of  Allwise,  is  ?tctually  a  philologicaf 
exercise  under  the  semblance  of  a  dialogue  between  Thor  and 
Alvis  the  dwarf.  In  VegtamskvvSa^  or  the  Song  of  V.egtam, 
Odin  questions  a  volva  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  sinister 
dreams  of  BaJder.  Rtgsmdl,  or  more  properly  Rigsptda^  records 
how  the  god  Heimdall,  disguised  as  a  man  called  Rig,  wandered 
by  the  sea-shore,  where  he  met  the  original  dwarf  p^ir,  Ai  and 
Edda,  to  whom  he  gave  the  power  of  child-bearing,  and  thence 
sprung  the  whole  race  of  thralls;  then  he  went  on  and  met  with 
Afi  and  Amma,  and  made  them  the  parents  of  the  race  of  churls; 
then  he  proceeded  until  he  came  to  FatSr  and  MoSir,  to  whom 
he  gave  Jarl,  the  first  of  free  men,  whom  he  himself  brought  up, 
teaching  him  to  shoot  and  snare,  and  to  use.  the  sword  and  runes. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  of  this  most  characteristic  and 
picturesque  poem  we  possess  only  a  fragment.  In  Hytidluljd^j 
the  Lay  pf  Hyndla,  the  goddess  Freyia  rides  to  question  the 
volva  Hyndla  with  regard  to  the  ancestry  of  her  young  paramour 
Ottar;  a  very  fine  quarrel  ensues  between  th^  prophetess  and 
her  visitor.  With  this  poem,  the  first  or  wholly  mythological 
portion  of  the  collection  closes.  What  follows  is  heroic  and 
pseudo-historic.     The   Volundarkvi^a,  or  Song  of  Volundr,  is 


,* 


engaged  witli  the  'adventures  of  V5liindr,  the  smith-king, 
during  his  stay  with  Nidud,  king  of  Sweden.  Vdluiidr,  identical 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wijand  and  the  German  Wieland  (O.H.G. 
Wiolant),  is  sometimes  confused  with  Odin,  thie  master-smith.  This 
poem  contains  the  beautiful  figure  of  Svanhvit,  the  swan-maiden, 
who  stays,  seven  winters  with  VSlundr,  and  then,  yearning  for 
her  fatherland,  flies  away  home  through  the  dark  forest.  Helga- 
kvpSa,  HidrvarfSs  senary  the  Song  of  Helgi,  the  Son  of  HidrvarS, 
which  is  largely  in  prose,  celebi'ates  the  wooing  by  Helgi  of 
Svava,  "v^ho,  like  Atajanta,  end$  by  loving  the  man  with  whcm 
she  has  fought  iri  battle.  Two  Songs  of  Helgi  the  Hunding's 
Bane,  Helgakvi^a  'Hundingshana,  open  the  long  and  ver>'  im- 
portant series  of  lays  relating  to  the  two  heroic  families  of  the 
Volsungs  and  the  Nibluiigs.  Including  the  poems  just  men- 
tioned, there  are  about  twenty  distinct  pieces  in  the  poetic  Edda 
which  deal  mor6  or  less  directly  ^v-ith  this  chain  of  stories.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  give  the  titles  of  these  poems  here  in  detail, 
especially  as  they  are,  in  their  jpresent  form,  manifestly  only 
fragments  of  a  great  poetic  saga,  possibly  the  earliest  coherent 
form  of ,  the  s^ory  so  universal  among  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
We  hapjiily  possess  a  somewhat  later  prose  version  of  tnis  lost 
poem  in  the  Vdlsun^asagdy  wher6  the  story  is  completely  worked 
out.  In  iri^ny  places  the  prose  of  the  Vi^sut^gasaga  follows 
the  verse  of  the  Eddaic  fragments  with  the  greatest  precision, 
often  makiiig  tise  of  the  very  same  expressions.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  poems  in  the  Edda  which  the  author  of  the  saga 
does  not  seem  to  ;have  seen.  But  if  we  compare  the  central 
portions  of  the, myth,  namely  Sigurd *s  conversation  with  Fafnir, 
the  death  of'fogin,  the  speech  of  tl^e  birds  and  the  meeting  with 
the  Vaikyrje,  we  are  struck  with  the  Extreme  fidelity  of  the  prose 
romancer  to  his  poetic  p/ecursors  in  the  Sigur^drkv^a^  Fafnis- 
bana-j  in  parsing  on  to' the  death  of' Sigurd,  we  percef\^e  that  the 
version  in  the  VMsungasdgd  must  be  based  upon  a 'poem  now 
entirely  Io^{.  '  0!  the  origin  of  the  myth  and  its  jTndepeudeat 
development'  in  medieval  Germany,  thi^  is  not  the  place  for  dis- 
cussion (see  NiBi:LtJMENtf Eb) .'  Suffice  to  say  that  ih  no  modern- 
ized or  Gei-manii^ed  form  does  the  legend  attairi  such  an  exquisite 
ddloiirihg  of  heroic  poetry  as  £ri  these,  earliest  firagments  of  Ice- 
landic sorig.'  A'verv  ciirioiis  poeiri,  in  some  JVISS.  attributed 
directly  tQ  Saemund,  IS  the  Song  of  the  Sun,  S6larHdt5,  which 
forriis  a  kihd  6f  appendix  to  the  poetic  Edda.'  In  this  the  spirit 
of  a  dead  father  addresses  his  living  son,  and  eihbrts  him,  ^ith 
maxims  that  respmble  those  oi  Hdvamdl,  to  righteousness  of 
life.  The  torie  of  the  poem  is  strangely  *  confused  between 
Christianity' and  taganism,  and  it  has  been  assuihed  to  be  the 
composition  of  a,  writei*  in  the  act  of  transition  beti^een  the  old 
creed  and  the  ne,w, '  If  may,  however,  not  impossibly,  be  alto- 
gether spurious  ds  a  poem  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  jnerdy 
be  the  production  pf  some  Icelandic  monk,  anxious  to  imitate  the 
Eddaic  form  and  spirit.  Finally  For^pjallsljd^^  or  the  Preamble, 
formerly  known  ats  the  Son^  of  Odin's  Raven,  is  an  extremely 
obscure  fragment,  of  which  little  is  understood,  although  infinite 
scholarship  has  been  expended  on  it.  With  this  the  poetic 
Edda  closes. 

The  principal  MS.  of  this  Edda  is  the  Codex  Regius  in  the  royal 
library  at  Copenhagen,  written  continuously,  without  regard  to 

Srose  or  verse,  on  45  vellum  leaves.  This  is  that  found  by  Bishop 
rynjulf.  Another  valuable  fragment  exists  in  the  Arne-Magnaean 
collection  in  the  University  of  Copenha|^en,  consisting  of  four  sheets, 
22  leaves  in  all.  These  are  the  only  MSS.  older  than  tne  1 7th  centur\' 
which  contain  a  collection  of  the  ancient  mythico-heroic  lays,  but 
fragments  occur  in  various  other  works,  and  especially  in  the  Edda 
of  Snorri .  1 1  is  believed  to  have  been  written  between  1 260  iind  1 280. 
The  poetic  Edda  was  translated  into  English  verse  by  Amos  Cottle 
in  17Q7;  the  poet  Gray  produced  a  version  of  the  VegtamskvH^', 
but  the  first  good  translation  of  the  whole  was  that  pubfished  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe  in  1866.  An  excellent  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
text  has  been  prepared  by  Th.  M5bitt8,  but  the  standard  of  the 
original  orthography,  will  be  found  in.  the  admirable  edition  of 
Sophus  Bugge,  Norroen  Fornkvae^i^  published  at  Christiania  in  1867. 
The  Eddaic  poems  were  rearranged,  on  a  system  of  their  own 
which  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  early*  MSS.,  by  Gudbrand 
Vigfudson  and.fX  York  Powidll,  in  their  Corpus  poeUcum  bareaU 
(Oxford,  r$83)4  This  is  a  collection,  not  of  Edda  only  but  of  all 
existing  fragments  of  the  vast  lyrical  literature  of  ancient  Iceland. 
It  supplies  a  pirose  translation.  (E.  G.) 
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EDDIUS  (Aeddi),  a  Kentish  choirmaster,  summoned  by 
Wilfrid  (^  634-709) ,  hisbop  of  York,  to  help  in  organizing  church 
services  in  Northumbria.  He  wrote  the  Life  of  his  patron,  and 
this  biography  of  St  Wilfrid  i^  the  earli^t  extant  historical  work 
compiled  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  author.  He  is  a  strong  partisan 
and  very  credulous,  but  the  VUa  WUfridi  is  nevertheless  invalu- 
able for  the  period  it  treats.  Its  date  is  Uttle  after  the  first 
decade  of  the.  8th  century,  and  it  was  used  by  Bede  in  compiling 
his  Historia, 

See  Eddius,  Vita  WUfridi  (Raine,  Historians  of  Church  of  York^ 
London,  1879- 1894),  I4»  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  (Plumoier,.  Oxforcf,  1896), 
ui.  2. 

EDEUNCK.  GERARD  (1649-1707),  Flemish  copper-plate 
engraver,  was  born  at  Antwerp.  The  rudiments  of  the  art, 
which  he  was  to  carry  to  a  higher  pitch  of  excellence  than  it  had 
previously  reached,  he  acquired  in  his  native  town  under  the 
engraver  Cornelisz  Galle.  But  he  was  not  long  in  reaching  the 
limits  of  his  master's  attainments;  and  then  he  went  to  Paris 
to  improve  himself  under  the  teaching  of  Qe  Poilly.  This  master 
likewise  had  soon  done  all  he  could  to  help  him  onwards,  and 
Edelinck  ultimately  took  the  hrst  rank  amuong  line  engravers^ 
His  excellence  was  generally  acknowledged;  aztd  having  become 
known  to  Louis  XJEV.  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Le  Brun>  teacher  at  the  academy  established  attb^  Gobelins 
for  the  training  of  woi:kers  in  tapestry.  He  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  several  important  works.  In  1677  he  was 
admitted  member  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculp-^ 
ture.  Th&  work  of  this  great  engravcY  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
art.    His  prints  number  more  than  four  hundred. 

Edelinck  stands  above  a^  apart  from  his,  predecessors  and 
contemporajies  ^i.that  Y^  excelled,  not  in  som^  one  respect,  but 
in  aU  respectSyT-that  while  one  engmver  attained  excelleh<;e 
in  correct  fonx^,  and  another  in  rendering  light  and  sha4e,  an4 
others  in  giving  colour  to  thc^  p;rints  and  the  teji^ture  of  ^urf ace^, 
he,  as  supreme  master  of  the  burin,  possessed  and  dispiUiye^  all 
these  separate  qualities,  in  so  complete  a  harmony  that  the  eyt 
is  npt  attracted  by  any  one  of  them  in  paxticul^^  but  rests  in 
the  satisfyixig  whole.  Edelinck  was  the  first  tp  breajc  through 
the  custom  of  makij\g  prints  square,  ancl  to,  execute  them  in 
the  lozenge  shape.  Adaong  his  most  famous  works  are>  a  ''  Holy 
Family,"  after  Raphael;  a  "  Penitent  lyEagdalene,"  after 
Charles  le  Brun;  "  Alexander  at  the  Tent  of  >Danu;?,''  aitei: 
Le  Brun:  a  "  Combat  of  Four  Knights,"  after  ^Leonardo  da 
Vind;  "Christ  surrounded  with  Angels  ";  "  St  Louis  praying  "; 
and  "  St  Charles  Eottoineo  before  a  crucifix," — the  last  three 
after  Le  Brim.-  |lfitelinck  was  espedaUy  good  as  an  engraver 
of  portrait|L  and  executed  prints  of  many  of  the  most  eminent 
persons  of  his  time.  Among  these  are  those  of  Le  jB run,  Rigaud, 
Philippd  de  ^(phampagne  (which  the  engraver |hpugh^  his  best), 
Santeuil^La  Fontaine,  Colbert,  John  Drycfen,  Desc'vtes,  &c. 
He  died  ii^  Kttis  hi  1707.  His  yOun^QT^^dther  jbhif,  and  his 
son  Nich(Aas, . wre  aiso  engravers,  but  dKJ^.  ^l  att^n  to  his 
excellence.   '^   "^^      '^  -.  ,,  ;  r^,^     /  / 

EDELWEISS,  known  botanically  as  Leontopocttiim  alpinunif 
a  member  of  the  family  -Compositae,  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 
Central  Europe.  It^is  a*  small  herb  reaching  about  6  in.  high, 
with  narrow  whitt-  woolly  Icave^  axud  t^ftiinal'  flower-heads 
enveloped  in  wooll*  bracts.  The  woolly  c^ver^fig  enables  the 
plant  to  thrive  in  tiifit  expo8«dk.4ituaj49i)$^  which  it  is  found, 
by  protecting  it  from  cojd  and  frpm^  drying  up  through 
excessive  loss  of  moisture.  It  is  grown  in  Britain  as  a  rock- 
plant. 

EDEN,  SIR  ASHLEY  (1831-1887),  Anglo-Indian  official  and 
diplomatist,  third  son  of  Robert  John  Eden,  third  Lord  Auckland 
and  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  on  the  13th  of  November 
1831,  and  was  educated  at  Rugby,  Winchester,  and  the  East 
India  Company's  college  at  Haileybury,  entering  the  Indian 
civil  service  in  1852.  In  1855  he  gained  distinction  as  assistant 
to  the  special  commissioner  for  the  suppression  of  the.Santal 
rising,  and  in  i860  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Bengal 
government. with  an  ex  officio  seat  on  the  leg^ative  council,  a 
position  he  held  for  eleven  years.    In  x86i  ne  negotiated,  as 


political  agent,  a  treaty  with  the  raja  of  Sikkim.  His  success 
led  to  his  being  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  Bhutan  in  1863; 
but,  being  unaccompanied  by  any  armed  force,  his  demands 
were  rejected  and  he  wi^  forced  under  circumstances  of  personal 
insult  to  come  to  an  an^angement  highly  favourable  to  the 
Bhutias.  The  result  was  the  repudiation  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Indian  government  and  the  declaration  of  war  against  Bhutan, 
In  1871  Eden  became  the  first  civilian  governor  of  British 
Burma,  which  post  he  held  imUl  his  appointment  in  1877  as 
lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal.  In  1878  he  was  made  a  K.C.S.I., 
and  in  1882  resigned  the  lieutenant-governorship  and  returned 
to  England  on  his  appointment  to  the  council  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India,  of  which  he  remained  a  member  till  his  death 
on  the  8th  of  July  1887.  The  success  of  his  administration  of 
Bengal  was  attested  by  the  statue  erected  in  his  honoiu:  at 
Calcutta  after  his  retirement. 

EDElf,  the  name  of  the  region  in  which,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  paradise-tradition  in  its  present  form,  God  planted  a 
garden  (or  park),  wherein  he  put  the  majx  whom  he  had  formed 
(Gen.  ii.  8).  Research  in tx>  primitive  beliefs,  guided  by  the 
comparative  method,  leads  to  the  view  that  the  ^'  garden  "  was 
originally  a  celestial  locality .,(s<ee  Paradise),  and. we  cannot 
therefore  be  surprised  if,  npw  that  paradise  has  been  brought 
down  to  earth,  the  geographical  details  given  in  the  Bible  are 
rather  difficult  to  work  intp  a  cpnsist^nt  picture.  Th^^  fantastic 
geography,  of  the  (Indian)  Vishnu  Purana  and  tjie  (Iranian) 
^undahisft  will,  in  this  case,  be  a  stril^in^  parallel^ 

Let  us  now  tJake  the  details  of  Eden  as  they  occur.  In  Gen.  ii. 
8  we  read  that  the  ^garden  lay  *^in  Eden  eastward*"  where 
"  eastward  "  is  generzilly  taken  to  meaji  '*  in  the  eaist  6i  the  earth." 
This,  however^  seenis  iifconsistent  witji  Isa.  xiy, .  li;,  where  the 
"mountain  of  Go4/*' which  .cofprqsponds  (see.  Pzcik,.  a^viii. 
13,14  and  the  article  Adam)  to/the  **.garden  in  fed.en,^^  is  said 
to  have  been  "  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  north/*  (sp  R.V.). 
The  former  statement^  ('*  eastward  ^')  ^sv^Jts  Ba^ylopia^  wlijere 
Friedrich  Delitasch*  places  Eden;  th^. latter  ibejs  not'  ,.We  are 
farther  tol4.(v.  10)  that  "^  a  river  went  out  from  Eden  to  water 
the  garden/*  and  that  *'frbm  thence  it  Jijarted  itself  (?),  and 
became  fpuj;.heads  (?),"  which  is  conimonly  urideiptood  to  mean 


t^ds,"  i.e.  perh^-ps  "beginnings"  or  "  starting-poipts "). 
In  tfp.  ii-H  the  naipes  of  fo^r  rivers  are  pyen,  bvif  in  spite  of 
the  descriptive  sup^leji^ents  atticned  to  tl^ree.  of'  .them,  only 
that  one  which  has  no  supplement  can  be  identified  rwith  much 
probabili^,  Mn  fact,  P^ath  may  without  any  obyious  difficulty 
be  "Euphrates,"  except  in  jTe^xin.J  wjiere  a  more  southerly 
stream  seems  indicated,  but  to  thie  identi^cation  of  '*  Hiddekel " 
with  "  Tigris  "  (Babylonian  BiglatJ  the  prese/ice  of  the  initial 
m  in  the  Hebrew  is  an  qbjection.    Now  as  to  "  Pishon  "  and 


"  Gihon."    If  a  moderately  early  tradition  ma^r  be  trusted 

the  "  Gihou  "  is  anothei-  n^me  ifor  th^  ^*  Sltihor,;*,  whit^h  was 

either  in  or  beside  "  Mizraim"  C=.Egypt)  or'Mlzrin^ '(  =  the 


North  Arabian  Mu§n),.and  indeed  Recording  to  most  scholars 
means  th.^  Nile  in  Jenii.  18,  inhere  the  ,Sfptuagirit  substitutes 
foiitGeOn,  ».c,  Gihon.  !F6r  ''Pishqn"  few  plausible  suggestions 
have  been  made;  it  is  not,  however,  '^  hopeless  pfoblejpa  from 
the  point  of  view  which  recognizes  ^deh  in  Arabia. 

For  details  of  the  interesting  descriptive  supjjhfg^^nts  of.  the 
nanjes  Pisixon,  Gijij^on,  and  ^JiddeJ^el,  on  which 'mere  is  much 
difference  of  opinion,  it  must  siiffice  to  refer  to  tie  Encyclopaedia 
Bihlica  and  Hasting*s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  We  must,  feowever, 
mention  a  widely  held  explanation  of  the  name  E4en.  Plausible 
as  it  is  to  interpret  this  name  as'"'delight*'— indeed,  the  Septuagint 
translates  in  Gen.  iii.  23  f .  6  irapd^euros  rfls  fpv^^s— this  cannot 
have  been  the  original  meaning.  Hence.  Deli tzsch.  (Wo^.ta^  das 
Parodies  ?  p.  79)  suggested  that  *'  Edeii  T  might  be  a.  Hebraized 
form  of  the  Babylonian  edinu,  "  field,  plain,  desert."  But 
whereas  Delitzsch  takes  ".Eden"  to  be  the  entire  plain  of 

^  Wo  lag  das  Parodies?  p.  66.  A  Sunierian  name  of  Babylon 
was  Tinrter,  "  dwelling  of  Ufe.*'     Cf..  Babilu,  BabiU,  "  gate  of  God." 
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Babylonia,  Hommel  thinks  that  it  is  rather  the  plain  about  the 
sacred  city  of  Eridu.  It  is  the  latter  scholar  to  whom  the 
"  Arabian  theory"  of  Paradise  in  its  best-known  form  is  due. 
The  rivers  (apart  from  P6r5th,  "  Euphrates  ")  he  locates  in 
northern  and  central  Arabia,  the  "Cush"  and  "  Asshur  "  of 
Genesis  being,  according  to  him,  central  Arabia  and  Edom 
respectively  {Ancient  Hebrew  Traditions,  pp.  314-316;  AufsSlse 
u.  Abhandiungen,  iii.  281-284,  335-3J9)'  These  rivers,  in  short, 
become  Arabian  wadis,  on  which  see  Hast.  D,B.  1.  132a  (toot). 
Cheyne,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  Babylonian  explanation 
of  Eden  as  =  "field,  plain,"  on  the  ground  that  "  Eden  "  was 
originally  regarded  as  a  mountainous  tract. 

See  further  Driver,  Book  of  Genesis  (1904.).  pp.  57-60;  Ency.  Bib. 
"  Paradise  ";  and  the  commentaries  of  Gunkel  (2nd  ed.,  1902).  and 
Cheyne  (1907).  (T.  K.  C.) 

EDBHBRIDQE,  a  market  town  in  the  south-western  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Kent,  England,  26  m.  S.S.E.  of  London, 
on  the  South-Eastem  &  Chatham,  and  the  London,  Brighton 
&  South  Coast  railways.  Pop.  (1901)  2546.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  river  Eden,  an  affluent  of  the  Medway,  in  a 
valley  between  the  Ragstone  Hills  and  the  Forest  Ridges.  The 
church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  is  principally  Perpendicular.  The 
town,  which  has  considerable  agricultural  trade,  possesses  a 
chalybeate  spring,  but  this  is  little  used.  Two  miles  from  the 
town  is  Hever  Castle,  a  beautiful  moated  mansion  dating  from 
the  isth  and  i6th  centuries,  but  occupying  the  site  of  an  earlier 
structure.  This  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Bolcyn,  whose 
grandson,  Sir  Thomas,  was  father  of  Anne,  second  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  here  spent  much  of  her  life  before  her  marriage, 
and  was  visited  several  times  by  the  king.  There  is  a  chapel  of 
her  family  in  the  fine  parish  church  of  Hever.  Not  far  distant 
is  the  modem  .Chiddingstone  Castle,  on  an  ancient  site.  A  block 
o(  sandstone  in  the  park  is  called  the  "  chiding  stone,"  tradition 
asserting  it  to  be  a  prehistoric  seat  of  judgment. 

EDB|N  HALL,  LUCK  Of,  an  old  painted  drinking  goblet  pre- 
served at  Eden  Hall, Cumberland,  the  seat  of  the  Musgrave  family, 
It  is  of  enamelled  or  painted  glass  and  is  believed  to  date  from 
the  loth  century.  It  is  of  fair  size  and  has  the  letters  I.H.S, 
on  the  top.  Round  the  vase  is  the  famous  verse  given  below. 
A  legend  involving  the  fortunes  of  the  Musgraves  attaches  to 
this  cup.  In  the  grounds  of  Eden  Hall  Is  a  spring  called  St 
Culhbert's  Well,  and  the  story  is  that  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Musgraves  surprised  the  fairies  feasting  and  making  merry  round 
the  well.  He  snatched  at  the  goblet  from  which  the  Fairy  King 
was  drinking  and  made  off  with  it.  The  fairies  pursued  him 
to  his  castle,  but  failed  to  catch  him.  The  Fairy  King  acknow- 
ledged his  defeat  and  gave  the  cup  as  a  prize  to  Musgrave,  but 
warned  him  that  the  gift  carried  with  it  a  condition: — 
"  When  this  cup  shall  break  or  fall, 
Farewell  the  luck  ot  Eden  Hall." 
There  are  variants  of  this  legend,  but  substantially  they  agree. 
Possessed  of  the  lucky  cup  the  knight  of  Musgrave  is  said  to  have 
at  once  prospered  in  a  love-suit  which  had  till  then  gone  against 
him.  There  is  a  curious  poem  on  the  cup  called  "  The  Drinking 
Match  at  Eden  Hall,"  by  Philip,  duke  of  Wharton,  a  parody  on 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chaie.  This  is  reprinted  in  full  in  Edward 
Walford's  Talcs  0}  Great  Families  (tSy^,  vol.  11),  under  the 
heading,  "  The  witty  Duke  of  Wharton."  In  Longfellow's 
famous  poem  the  goblet  is  represented  as  having  been  broken. 

EDEHKOBBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate, 
6  m.  N.  from  Landau,  on  the  railway  to  Weissenburg.  Pop. 
5300.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  several 
high-grade  schools  and  a  sulphur-spring.  Its  industries  com- 
prise linen-  and  damask-weaving,  ironworks,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery,  furniture  and  cigars.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  in  wine. 

EDENTATA,  the  name  assigned  by  Cuvier  to  an  order  of 
placental  mammals  apparently  typified  by  the  South  American 
anteater,  but  likewise  including  the  sloths  and  armadillos  of  the 
same  country,'  and  the  Old  World  aard-varks  and  pangolins. 
Only  the  anteaters  and  pangolins  are  absolutely  without  teeth 
(Lat.  e,  out,  dens,  tooth),  and  the  name  is  strictly  applicable 


only  to  those  two  groups;  but  in  all  the  existing  representatives 
of  the  order  teeth  are  absent  from  the  front  of  the  jaws,  while 
the  check-teeth  are  devoid  of  roots  and  of  enamel,  and  only  very 
exceptionally  have  deciduous  predecessors.  Practically  this  is 
all  the  definition  that  can  be  given  to  the  assemblage,  which  is 
possibly  an  artificial  one.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
there  is  not  unfrequently  a  separate  coracoid  bone. 

Edentates  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  sections  or 
suborders,  firstly  the  Xenarthra,  or  Edentata  Vera,  of  America, 
secondly  the  Tubulidenta,  represented  by  the  African  aard-varks, 
and  thirdly  the  Pholidota,  which  includes  only  the  pangolins 
common  to  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Xenarthra  are  essentially 
a  South  and  Central  American  group,  some  of  the  members  of 
which  have  effected  an  entrance  into  North  America.  The  three 
familiesby  which  they  are  now  represented  are  widely  sundered, 
both  as  regards  habits  and  structure;  but  two  of  them — the 
sloths  and  the  anteaters — are  intimately  connected  by  means  of 
the  extinct  ground-sloths.  As  regards  the  presumed  relationship 
of  the  Old  World  to  the  New  Worid  types,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  early  Tertiary  deposits  of  France  and  Germany  are  found 
certain  fossil  remains  apparently  referable  to  armadillos,  aard- 
varks  and  pangolins,  some  of  the  armadillos  coming  very  close 
to  South  American  forms.  This  assemblage  of  three  groups  of 
edentates  in  the  countries  fringing  northern  Africa  b  suggestive 
that  the  latter  continent  may  have  been  the  original  home  of 
the  group,  which  reached  South  America  by  means  of  a  direct 
land  connexion. 

Xenarthra. — The  typical  American  edentates,  or  Xenarthra, 
are  characterized  by  the  circumstance  that  the  last  dorsal  and 
all  the  lumbar  vertebrae  carry  additional  articular  facets,  or 
abnormal  articulations  (xenarthral).  Teeth  may  be  absent  or 
present,  and  when  developed  either  all  similar  (homaeodont) 
or  to  some  extent  differentiated,  TTie  bodily  covering  may  take 
the  form  either  bl  coarse  hairs,  or  of  bony  plates,  with  a  larger 
or  smaller  intermixture  of  hairs. 

Of  the  three  existing  families  of  this  group,  the  first  18  that  of 
the  Bradypodidae,  or  sloths,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
five  pairs  of  upper  and  four  of  lower  teeth,  the  normally-formed 
tongue  and  the  rudimentary  tail.  The  species  are  arboreal  and 
fcea  on  leaves;  all  being  confined  to  the  forests  of  tropical 
America.  Externally  sloths  are  clothed  with  long  coarse,  crisp 
hair;  the  head  is  short  and  rounded,  and  the  external  ears 
Inconspicuous.     Ilie    teeth    are    subcyltndrical,    of    persistent 


Fig.  I.— Skull  of  Unau  or  Two-toed  Sloth  (Choloepusdiiai^Mi). 

growth,  consisting  of  a  central  axis  of  vasodentine,  with  a  thin 
investment  of  hard  dentine,  and  a  thick  outer  coating  of  cement ; 
without  any  succession.  Fore-limbs  greatly  longer  than  the 
hind-limbs;  the  extremities  terminaiing  in  narrow,  curved  feet; 
with  the  digits  never  exceeding  three  in  number,  and  encased 
for  nearly  their  whole  length  in  a  common  integument,  and 
armed  with  long,  strong  claws.  Stomach  complex.  No  caecum. 
Placenta  deciduate  and  dome-like,  composed  of  an  aggregation  of 
numerous  discoidal  lobes. 

A  remarkable  feature  connected  with  sloths  is  the  development 
of  a  green  colour  in  their  hair,  due  to  the  growth  of  an  alga. 
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According  to  Dr  W.  G.  Ridewood,  in  the  three- toed  sloth  the 
hair  is  invested  with  a  thick  extra-cortical  layer.  "The  hair 
has  a  tendency  to  crack  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  in  the 
cracks  there  come  to  lodge  unicellular  algae,  to  which  Kuhn 
has  given  the  name  Pleurococcus  bradypi.  The  moisture  of  the 
climate  in  which  Bradypus  lives  enables  the  alga  to  live  and 
propagate  in  this  curious  position,  and  the  sloth  acquires  a 
general  green  tint  which  must  render  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
as  it  hangs  among  the  green  foliage."  In  the  two-toed  sloth, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  the  hair  is  composed  of  an  outer 
coat,  or  cortex,  which  is  longitudinally  fluted  or  grooved,  the 
grooves  being  filled  with  strands  of  extra-cortex  in  which 
flourishes  an  alga  {Pleurococcus  choloept)  distinct  from  the  one 
infesting  the  hairs  of  the  three- toed  species.  Of  quite  a  different 
type  are  the  hairs  of  the  extinct  ground-sloths  (see  Mylodon), 
which  are  smooth  and  solid,  Dr  Ridewood  rejecting  the  idea  that 
they  were  originally  coated  with  a  cortex  that  has  disappeared. 

The  typical  genus  Bradypus  is  represented  by  the  various 
species  of  ai,  or  three-toed  sloth,  in  which  none  of  the  teeth 
project  greatly  beyond  the  others;  the  first  in  the  upper  jaw 
is  much  smaller  than  any  of  the  others,  while  the  first  in  the 
lower  jaw  is  broad  and  compressed,  and  the  grinding  surfaces  of 
all  are  much  cupped.  Vertebrae:  C  9,  D  and  L  20  (of  which 
15  to  17  bear  ribs),  S  6,  Ca  11.  All  the  spedes  present  the 
peculiarity  of  possessing  nine  cervical  vertebrae;  but  the  ninth, 
and  sometimes  the  eighth,  bears  a  pair  of  short  movable  ribs. 
The  fore-limbs  are  considerably  longer  than  the  hind-legs,  and 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  complete,  free  and  capable  of 
pronation  and  supination.  The  fore-feet  are  long,  very  harrow, 
habitually  curved  and  terminate  in  three  pointed  curved  claws, 
in  close  apposition  to  each  other;  they  are,  in  fact,  incapable 
of  being  divaricated,  so  that  the  foot  is  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  triple  hook,  fit  only  for  the  function  of  suspension  from  the 
boughs  of  trees.  The  hind-fool  closely  resembles  the  fore-foot 
in  general  structure  and  mode  of  use,  and  has  the  sole  habitually 
turned  inwards  so  that  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ground  in 
walking.  The  tongue  is  shprt  and  soft,  and  the  stomach  large 
and  complex,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  rumitiants. 
The  windpipe  or  trachea  has  the  remarkable  peculiarity — not 
unfrequent  among  birds  and  reptiles — of  being  folded  on  itself 
before  it  reaches  tlie  lungs.  The  two  teats  are  pectoral  in 
position.  The  premaxilla  is  rudimentary  and  loosely  attached 
to  the  maxilla.  Except  in  B,  torquatus^  there  is  no  perforation 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  Some  of  the  species  are  covered 
imiformly  witK  a  grey  or  greyish-brown  coat;  others  have  a 
dark  collar  of  elongated  hairs  around  the  shoulders  {B.  torqtiatus); 
some  have  the  hair  of  the  face  shorter  than  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  head  and  neck;  and  others  have  a  remarkable-looking  patch 
of  soft,  short  hair  on  the  back  between  the  shoulders,  consisting, 
when  best  marked,  of  a  median  stripe  of  glossy  black,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  bright  orange,  yellow  or  white.  There  are  also 
structural  differences  in  the  skulls,  as  in  the  amount  of  inflation 
of  the  pterygoid  bones.  The  habits  of  all  are  apparently  alike. 
They  are  natives  of  Guiana,  Brazil  and  Peru,  and  two  species. 
(B.  infuscatus  and  B.  castanekeps)  extend  north  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  as  far  as  Nicaragua.  Of  the  former  of  these  a  specimen 
in  captivity  uttered  a  shrill  sound  like  a  monkey  when  forcibly 
pulled  away  from  the  tree  to  which  it  was  holding. 

In  the  species  of  unau,  or  two-toed  sloths,  Choloepus,  the  front 
tooth  in  both  jaws  is  separated  by  an  interval  from  the  others, 
and  is  large  and  caniniform,  wearing  to  a  sharp  bevelled  edge 
against  the  opposing  tooth,  the  upper  shutting  in  front  of  the 
lower  when  the  mouth  is  dosed,  unlike  true  canines.,  Vertebrae: 
C  6  or  7,  D  23-24,  L  3,  S  7-8,  Ca  4-6.  One  spedes  (C.  didactylus) 
has  the  ordinary  number  of  vertebrae  in  the  neck;  but  an  other- 
wise dosely  allied  form  (C.  hojfmanni)  has  but  six.  The  tail  is 
very  rudimentary.  The  fore-feet  generally  resemble  those  of 
Bradypus,  buJt  there  are  only  two  functional  digits,  with  claws;, 
these  answering  to  the  second  and  third  of  the  typical  five-toed 
limb.  The  structure  of  the  hind-limb  generally  resembles  that 
of  BradypuSf  the  appellation  "  two-toed  "  referring  only  to  the 
anterior  limb,  for  in  the  foot  the  three  middle  toes  are  functionally 


developed  and  of  nearly  equal  size.  The  premaxilla  is  well 
developed,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  maxilla;  and  there  is 
always  a  perforation,  or  foramen,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  humerus.  C.  didadyluSy  which  has  been  longest  known, 
and  is  commonly  called  by  the  native  name  of  unau,  inhabits 
the  forests  of  Brazil.  C.  kojfmanni  has  a  more  northern 
geographical  range,  extending  from  Ecuador  through  Panama 
to  Costa  Rica.  Its  voice,  which  is  seldom  heard,  is  like  the  bleat 
of  a  shei^,  and  if  the  ammal  is  seized  it  snorts  violently.  Both 
spedes  are  very  variable  in  external  coloration  (see  Sloth). 

The  second  family  is  that  of  the  anteaters,  Myrmecophagidae, 
distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  absence  of  teeth,  the  elongated 
tongue  and  the  long  tail.  The  long  and  slender  head  has  a 
tubular  mouth,  with  a  small  terminal  aperture  through  which 
the  worm-like  tongue,  covered  with  the  sticky  secretion  of  the 
enormous  submaxillary  salivary  glands,  is  rapidly  protruded  in 
feeding,  and.  withdrawn  again  with  the  adheiing  partides  of 
food  which  are  then  sucked  into  the  gullet.  In  the  foot  the  third 
toe  is  greatly  developed,  and  has  a  long  sickle-like  claw;  the 
others  are  reduced  or  suppressed.  The  hind-foot  has  four  or  five 
subequal  digits  with  claws.  The  long  tail  is  sometimes  pre- 
hensile.  Placenta  dome-like  or  discoidal.  Externally  the  body 
is  covered  with  hair.  Anteaters  feed  exclusively  on  animal 
substances,  mostly  insects.  One  spec;ies  is  terrestrial,  the  others 
arboreal;  none  burrow  in  the  ground.  They  are  all  inhabitants. 
of  tropical  A^ierica.  In  the  typical  genus  Myrmecophaga  the 
skull  is  remarkably  elongated  and  narrow,  with  its  upper  surface 
smooth  and  cylindriforqa.  Anteriorly  the  face  is  produced  into 
a  long  tubular  rostrum,  rounded  above  and  flattened  below, 
with  terminal  nostrils,  and  composed  of  the  mesethmoid  (ossified 
for  more  than  half  its  length),  the  vomer,  the  maxillae,  and  the 
long  and  narrow  nasal  bones,  the  premaxillae  b^ing  extrei;nely 
short  and  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  nostrils.  The  zygomatic 
arch  is  incomplete,  the  rod-like  jugal  only  articulating  with  the 
maxilla  in  fro^t,  and  not  reaching  the  short  zygomatic  process 
of  the  squamosal.  The  l«vchrymal  foramen  is,  in  front  of  the 
margin  of  the  prbit.  There  are  ^o  post-orbital  processes  to  th^ 
frontals.ox  any  other  dc^marcation  between  the.  oji^bits  and  the 
temporal  fossae.  .  Palate  extremely  elongaifed,  and,  produced 
backwards  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  external  auditory  meatus- 
by  the  meeting  in  the  middle  line  of  the  largely  deyelopecl 
pterygoids.  The  "glenoid  fossa  for  the  lower  jaw,  a  shallow  oval 
facet,  with  its  long  diameter  from  before  backwards.  Lower 
jaw  long  and  slenders  witl^  an.  exceedingly  short  symphysis,  no 
distinct  coronoid  process,  and  a  slightly  elevated,  elongated,^ 
flattene4,  condylar  articular  surface.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  15-16,, 
L  3-2,  S  6,  Ca  31.  Clavicle3  rudimentary.  In  the  fore-foot  the 
first  digit  is  very  slender,' the  second  also  slender*  with  compressed, 
phalanges  of. nearly  equal  length,  but  the  thi^d  is  immensely 
devdoped,  though  its  first  phalanx  is  extremely  short,  while 
the  terminal  one  is  so  long  that  the  entire  length  of  the 
digit  exceeds  that  of  the  second.  The  fourth  has  a  long  and 
rather  slender  metacarpal,  and  three  phalanges  diminishing  in 
size,  the  terminal  phalange  being  very  small.  The  fihh  has  the 
metacarpal  nearly  as  long,  but  not  so  stout  as  the  fourth^  and' 
followed  by  two  small  phalanges,  the  last  rudimentary  and 
conical. .  Claws  are  developed  upon  all  but  the  fifth.  In  walking 
the  toes  are  kept  bent,  with  their  points  turned  upwards  and. 
inwards,  the  weight  being  supported  on  a  pad  over  the  end  of  the 
fifth  digit,  and  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  third  and  fourth  digits.. 
The.  hind  feet  are  short  and  rather  broad,  with  five  subequal 
claws,  the  fourth  rather  longest,  the  first  shortest;  the  whole 
sole  is  placed  on  the  ground  in  walking.    Body  rather  compressed,^ 

:  dothed  with  long,  coarse  hair.    T^l  about  as  long  as  the  body,. 

[  and  covered  with  very  long  hair;  npt  prehensile.  Ears  small,, 
oval,  erect.  Eyes  very  small.  Stomach  consisting  of  a  sub- 
globular,  thin- walled,  cardiac  portion,  and  a  muscular  pyloric 
gizzard  with  dense  epithelial  lining.  No  ileocolic  valve;  but  a 
short,,  wide,  ill-defined  caecum.     The  two  teats  are  pectoral. 

The  tamandiia  anteaters  {Tamandua,  or  Uroleptes),  of  which 
several  species  (or  races)  are  now  recognized,  are  smaller  animals 
than  the  last,  in  which  the  head  is  much  less  elongated,  the  fur 
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short  and  brislly,  and  the  tail,  tapering,  prehensile,  with  the  under 
side  throughout,  and  the  whole  of  the  termiDal  portion  naked 
and  scaly.     The  stomach  is  similar  to  that  of  Myrmtcophaga,. 


Fic.  3. — Tamaudua  Aoteater  {Tamaniiia  tttrodaclyla). 

but  with  the  muscular  pyloric  gizzard  less  strongly  developed. 
There  is  a  distinct  ileocolic  valve  and  short  globular  caecum. 
The  fore-foot  has  a  very  large  claw  on  the  third  toe,  moderate- 
sized  claws  on  the  second  and  fourth,  a  minute  one  on  the  first, 
and  none  on  the  fifth,  Which  is  entirely  concealed  within  the 
skin.  The  hind-foot  has  five  subequal  daws.  Vertebrae:  'C  7, 
D  17,  L  2,  S  S,  Ca37.     There  are  very  riidimentaty  clavicles. 

The  last  representative  of  the  family  is  the  tiny  golden-haired 
pigmy  or  two-toted  anteatet,  Cyclopes  (of  Cydoturus)  didactylus, 
in  which  the  skuH  is  much  shorter  even  than  in  the  preceding 
genus,  and  arched  considerably  in  the  longitudinal  direction. 
It  differs  from  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  family  mainly  in 
the  lotig  canal  for  the  posterior  nostrils  not  bein^  closed  by  bone 
below,  a9  the  greater  part  of  the  palatines  and  the  pterygoids 
do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line.  The  lower  jaw  has  a  prominent, 
narrow,  reciirved  coronoid,  and  a.  well-developed  angular  process, 
and  b  sttoOgly  decurved  in  front.  Vertebrae;  C  7,  D  16,  L  a, 
S  4,  Ca  40.  Ribs  remarkably  broad  and  flat.  Clavicles  well 
developed.  Fore-foot  remarkably  modified,,  having  the  third 
digit  greatly  developed  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other^;  it  has 
a  short  stout  metacarpal  and  but  two  phalanges,  of  which  tlie 
terminal  one  fa  large,  compressed,  pointed  and^ucli  curved, 
with  a  strong  hook-like  claw.  The  second  digit  has  the  same 
number  of  phalanges,  and  bears  a  claw,  but  is  much  tbore 
slender  thiti  the  third.  The  fourth  is  represented  only  by  the 
metacarpal,  and  one  naill«s  phalange,  the  first  and  fifth  only 
by  rudimentary  metacarpals.  The  h!nd-foot  is  also  modified 
into  a  climbing  organ,  the  first  tOe  being  rudimentary  afld  con- 
sisting of  a  metatarsal  and  one  phalange  concealed  beneath 
the  skin,  but  the  other  four  toes  subequal  and  much  Curved, 
with  long,  pointed,  compressed  daws.  The  tuberosity  of  the  heel- 
bone  or  calcaneum  Is  directed  towards  the  sole,  and  parallel 
with  ft  and  extending  to  kbout  double  its  length  is  a  greatly 
elongated  sesamoid  ossicle.  These  together  support  a  prominent 
cushion  to  which  the  nails  are  opposed  in  climbing.  Stomach 
pyritorm,  with  muscular  walls,  but  no  distinct  gizzard-like 
portion.  The  commencement  of  the  colon  provided  with  two 
small  caeck,  narrow  at  the  base,  but  rather  dilated  at  their 
terminal  blind  ends,  and  communicating  with  the  general  cavity 
by  very  minute  apertures.  Tail  longer  than  the  body,  tapering, 
bare  on  the  under  surface  and  preliensile.'    Fur  soft  and  aiBty. 

The  third  and  last  existing  family  of  the  Xenarthra  is  that 
of  the  armadillos,  or  Dasypodidae,  in  which  there  are  at  least 
seven  pairs  of  teeth  in  each  j^w,  while  the  tongue  is  nonn'al, 
the  tail  generally  long,  and  the  bo(}y  covered  with  an  armour  of 
bony  plates  overlain  by  homy  scales.  All  the  species  are  terres- 
trial, and  Insectivorous  or  more  or  less  omnivorous. 

The  union  of  the  numerous  polygonal  bony  shields  on  the 
back  and  sides  forms  a  hard  shield,  usually  consisting  of  an 
anterior  (scapular)  and  posterior  (pelvic)  solid  portion  (which 
overhang  on  each  side  the  parts  of  the  body  they  respectively 
cover,  forming  chambers  into  which  the  limbs  are  withdrawn), 


and  a  variable  number  of  rings  between,  connected  by  soft 
flexible  skin  so, as  to  allow  of  curvature  of  the  body.  The  top  of 
the  head  has  also  a  similar  shield,  and  the  tail  is  usually  encased 
in  bony  rings  or  plates.  The  outer  or  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
hmbs  are  protected  by  irregular  bony  plates,  not  united  at  their 
margins;  but  the  skin  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  lirabs  and  under 
side  of  the  body  is  soft  and  more  or  less  clothed  with  hair.  Hairs 
also  in  many  species  project  through  ap>ertures  between  the 
bony  plates  of  the  back.  The  bony  plates  are  covered  by  a 
layer  of  horny  epidermis.  Teetb  numerous,  simple,  of  persistent 
growth  and  usually  without  milk  predecessors.  Zygomatic 
arch  of  skull  complete.  Cervical  vertebrae  with  extremely  short, 
broad  and  depressed  bodies;  the  first  free,  but. the  second  and 
third,  and  often  several  of  the  others  united  together  both  by 
their  bodies  and  arches.  Clavicles  well  developed,  A  third 
trochanter  on  Ihe  femur.  Tibia  and  fibula  united  at  their  lower 
extremities.  Pore-feet  with  strongly  developed,  curved  claws, 
adapted  for  digging  and  scratching,  three,  four  or  five  in  number. 
Hind-feet  plantigrade,  with  five  toes,  all  provided  with  nails. 
Tongue  long,  pointed  and  extensile,  though  to  a  less  degree 
than  in  the  anteaters.  Submaxillary  glands  largely  developed. 
Stomach  simple.     Placenta  discoidal  and  dedduate. 

The  typical  genus  Pasypus,  with  several  Others,  represenls 
the  subfamily  DasyPodinae,  which  usually  have  all  five  toes 
developed  and  with  nails,  though  the  first  and  fifth  may  be  sup- 
pressed. The  first  and  second  are  long  and  slender,  with  the 
normal  number  and  relative  length  of  phalanges,  the  others  stout, 
with  short  broad  metacarpals,  and  the  phalanges  reduced  in 
length  and  generally  in  number  by  coalescence;  the  terminal 
phalange  of  the  third  being  large,  that  of  the  others  gradually 
diminishing  to  the  fifth.  JJasypus  has  the  most  normal  form 
of  fore-foot,  but  the  modifications  developed  in  all  the  others 
(culminating  in  TolypeuUs)  ajs  foreshadowed.  Ears  wideapait. 
Teats,  one  pair,,  pectoral.  In  Dasypus  the  teeth  are  1^  or  j, 
of  which  the  first  in  the  upper  jaw  is  usually  implanted  in  the 
premaxillary  hone.  The  series  extends  posteriorly  some  distance 
behind  the  anterior  root,  of  the  zygoma,  almost, level  with  the 
hind  edge  of  the  palate.  The  teeth  are  large,  siibcylindrical. 
slightly  compressed,  diminishing  in  size  towards  each  end  of  the 
series;  the  anterior  two  in  the  lower  jaw  smaller  and  more 
compressed  than  the  others.  Cranial  porticwi  of  the  skull  broad 
and  depressed,  facial  portion  triangular,  broad  in  front  and 
depressed.  Auditory  bulla  completely  ossified,  perforated  on 
the  inner  side  by  the  carotid  canal,  and  continued  externally 
into  an  elongated  bony  meatus  auditorius,  with  its  aperture 
directed  upwards  and  back^yards,  (In  afl  the  other  genera  of 
Dasypodinae  the  tympanic  bone  is  a  mere  half-ring,  loosely 
attached  to  the  cranium.)  Lower  jaw  with  a  high  ascending 
branch,  broad  transversely  placed  condyle,  and  high  slender 
coronoid  process.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  1,1-12,  L  3,  S  8,  Ca  17-18. 
Head  broad  and  flat  above,  with  the  muzzle  obtusely  pointed. 
Ear^  of  moderate  size  or  rather  small,  placed  laterally  far  apart. 
Body  broad  and  depressed.  Armour  with  six  or  seven  rnovable 
bands  between  the  scapular  and  pelvic  shields.  Tail  shorter 
than  the  bpdy,  laperiiig,  covered  with  plates  forming  distinct 
rings  near  the  base.  Fore-feet  with  five  toes;  the  first  much 
more  slender  than  the  others,  and  with  a  smaller  ungual  phalange 
and  nail;  the  second,  though  the  longest,  also  slender,  The  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  gradually  diminishing  in  length,  all  armed  with 
strong,  slightly  curved  compressed  claws,  slopingfromanelevated, 
rounded  inner  border  to  a  sharp,  outer  and  inferior  edge.  The 
hind-foot  is  rather  short,  and  has  ah  five  toes  armed  with  stout, 
compressed,  slightly  curved,  obtusely  pointed  claws-rtbe  third 
the  longest,  the  second  nearly  equal  to  it,  the  fourth, the  next, 
the  first  and  fifth  shorter  and  nearly  equal. 

To  this  genus  belongs  one  of  the  best-known  species  of  the 
group,  the  six-banded  armadillo  or  encoubert,  (!>.  sexcwius) 
of  Brazil  and  Paraguay;  a  very  similar  species,  D.  viUosus, 
the  hairy  armadillo,  replacing  it  south  of  the  Bio  Plata.  There 
are  also  two  small  species,  D.  vetlerQsus  and  D.  mipvlusj  from  the 
Argentine  Repubhc  and  North  PatagonJa;  the  latter,  which 
differs  from  the  other  three  in  havii^  no  tooth  inqilanted  in  the 
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premaxiHary  bone  and  is  oftcfn  referred  to'k'gertkis  apart,'  kS 
ZSedius.  ■    '  .    '' 

In  Tatmia  (Cabassous  or  Lysiurus)  the  teeth  are  %  or  f ,  of 
moderate  ^ize  and  subcyh'ndrical:  the  most  posterior  placed  a 
little  way  behind  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoftia,  btit  far  fit)m 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  palate.  Skull  somewhat  elonjgated, 
much  cbnstricted  behind  the  orbits,  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  constriction  considerably  dilated.  Lower  jaw  slender,  witfi 
the  corohoid  process  small  and  sharp  pointed,  sometimes  obsolete. 
Vfertebrae:<r  7,  D  12-13,  L  5,  S  10,  Ca  18.  Head  brdad  behind.- 
Ears  rather  latge  and  rounded,  wide  apart'.  Movable  bands  of 
armour  12-13.  Tail  considerably  shorter  than  the  body,  and 
slender,  covered  with  neariy  naked  skin,  with  a  few  small, 
scattered,  bony  plates,  chiefly  on  the  under  surface  and  near  the 
apex.  On  the  fore-feet  the  first  and  second  toes  are  long"  and 
slender,  with  small  claws  and  the  normal  number  of  phalanges. 
The  other  toes  have  but  two  phalanges;  the  third  has  an  immense 
sickle-like  claw;  the  fourth  and  fifth  similar  but  smaller  claws. 
The  hind-feet  are  comparatively  small,  with  five  toes,  and  smalTj 
triangulsir,  blunt  nails;  the  third  longest,  the  first  shortest. 
The  best-known  species  of  this  genus,  the  tatouay  or  cabassou, 
T.  imtcineius,  is,  after  Friedon^  gH^^>  ^^c  largest  of  the  group. 
It  is  found,  though  not  abundantly,  in  Surinam,  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.'  Others,  such  as  T.  kispidus  and  T.  lugubris,  hfeive 
been  desdribed. 

In  the  giant  armadillo  (Priodon  gigas)  thfe  teeth  are  variable 
in  number,  and  generally  differ  on  the  two  sides  of  each  jaw, 
being  usually  frdm  20  to  25  on  each  side  above  and  below,  so 
tha*  as  many  As  a  hundred  may  be  present  altogether;  but  as 
life  advances ^ the  anterior  teeth  fall  out,  and  aU  traces  of  their 
sockets  TdiSappefiir.  The  series  extends  as  far  back  as  the  binder 
edge  oi  the  anterior  root  of  the  zygoma.  They  are  all  Ve^  ^alt, 
in  the  anterior  half  of  each  series  strongly  compressed,  \^feh  'flat 
sides  and  ia  straight  free  edge,  but  posteriorly  mor^  cyliwdribal; 
with  flat',  truncat€«l,  free  surfaces.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  12,  L  5^ 
S  io,'Ca  23.  Head  small,  elongated,  conical.  Ears'  moderate!, 
ovate.  Armour  with  1 2-13  movable  bands.  Tail  futAtiy  equal 
to  the  body  in 'Icripth^  gradually  tapering,  closely  €Ovi*i<ed  wi«h 
quadiangular  scal^,  arranged  in  a  quincunx  patttftri:'  'Foro^fe^t 
with  fivfe  toes,  fomfed  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of 'T^^z/owtt,  but 
witli  the  claw  of  the*  thitd  of  still  greater  side,  and  thkt  oi  the 
others,  especially  tfht  'fifth,  proportionally  reduced.  Hind^ok>t 
short  and  rounded;  with  five  very  short  toe^,  and  fehort,  broad, 
flat 'obtuse 'nails.  The  giant  arm&dillo  is  by  f&i"  the  largest 
existing  Aiember  of  the  famity,  measuring  rather  more  tha-ft^  ft. 
from  the  tip  Of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the'  tail,  tho  tail  being 
about  20  in.  long.  It  inhabits  the  forest  of  Surinam' and  Bradl, 
The  powerful  claw»  of  its  fore-feet  enable  it  to  -dig  with  great 
facility;  and  Its-  food  consists  chieAy  of  termites  and  other 
insects,  although  it  is  said  to  attack  and  uproot  newly-made 
graves  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the  flesh  of  the  bodies 
contained  m  them. 

The  apar  (TolypeiUes  tricinctus)  typifies  a  genus  in  which  the 
teeth  are  f  or  f ,  and  are  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  skuU,  with  the  hinder  end  of  the  series  reaching  hearly  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  palate.  Vertebrae  :C7,Dii,L3,Si2, 
Ca  13.  Ears  placed  low  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  rather  large, 
broadly  ovate.  Armour  with  its  scapular  and  pelvic  shields 
very  free  at  the  sides  of  the  body,  forming  large  chambers  into 
which  the  limbs  can  be  readily  withdrawn,  and  only  three 
movable  bands.  Tail  short,  conical^  covered  with  large  bony 
tubercles.  The  fore-feet  formed  on  the  same  type  as  in  the  last 
genus,  but  the  peculiarities  carried  to  a  stiil  greater  extent.  The 
daw  of  the  third  toe  is  very  long,  while  those  of  the  first  and 
fifth  are  greatly  reduced  and  sometimes  wanting.  On  the  hind- 
foot  the  three  middle  toes  have  broad,  flat,  subequal  nails, 
forming  together  a  kind  of  tripartite  hoof;  the  first  and  fifth 
much  shorter,  with  more  compressed  nails. 

The  armadillos  of  this  genus  have  the  power  of  rolling  thenl- 
selves  up  into  a  ball,  the  shield  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  the 
tubercuhited  dorsal  surface  of  the  tail  exactly  fitting  into  and 
filling  up  the  apertures  left  by  the  notches  at  either  end  of  the 


body-armour.  This  ^^plears^'to  Tie'  thfefr-  usukl'mfeans  '6f  defetice 
when  frightened  or  surprised,  as  they  dd  not  burrow  like  the 
other  species.  They  run  very  quitkly,  with  a  very  peculiar 
gait,' only  the  tips  of  th^  cliws  of  the  fore-feet  touching  the 
ground.  In  addition  to  the  apar,  there  are  the  Argentine  and 
Bolivian  T.  ctmurus,  and  T.  muriei  from  Argentina  or  Patagonia. 

The  last  group  of  existing  armadillos  forms  the  genus  Tdtusia 
and  the  subfamily  Tatusiinae;  the  subfamily  rank  being  based 
on  the  fact  that  of  the  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  small  subcylindrical 
teeth,  all  but  the  last,  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
rest,  are  preceded  by  milk-teeth  not  changed  Until  the  animal 
has  nearly  attaihed  full  size.  Vertebrae:  C7,  D9-T1,  L5,  SS, 
Ca  20^27.  Head  narrow,  with  a  long,  narrow,  subcylindrical 
obliquely  truncated  snout.  Ears  rather  large,  ovate  and  erect, 
placed  close  togc*ther  on  the  ofecipiit. '  Armour  with  seven  to  nine 
distinct  movable  bands.  Body  generally  elongated  and  narrow. 
Tail  moderate,  or  long,  gradiially  tapering;  its  plates  forming 
distinct  rings  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  Fore-feet  with 
fbui*  visible  toes,  and  a  concealed  clawless  mdiftient  of  the  fifth; 
the  cla^S  long,  slightly  curved,  and  slfender,  the  third  and  fourth 
subequal  and  alike,  the  fit^t^arid  'fdtilth  much  shorter.  Hind- 
feet  with  ^v^  toes,  armed  with  strong,  slightly  curved,  conical, 
obtusely  pointed  nails,  and  the  third  longest,  then  the  second 
and  fourth,  and  the  first  and  fifth  much  shorter  than  the  others. 
This  genus  differs  from  all  the  other  armadillos  in  having  a  pair 
Off  inguinal  teats  in  addition  to  the  usual  pectoral  pair,  and  in 
plrodiidng  a'  large  number  (4  to  10)  of  young  at  a  birth,  all  th^ 
others  having  usually  but  one  or  two.  The  peba  tfrtiiladino,; 
T.  septefndihcUt,  is  a  weU-kn6wn  species,  having  an  extensive 
range  from  TeJcas  to  Paraguay.  It  is  replaced  in  the  more 
southettt' regions  of  South  America  by  a  smaller  species,  with 
shorter  tail,  thenoulita  (T.  /pyfWtfa)  so  called  froin  the=  resemblance 
of  its  head  and  ears  to  those  of  a  mule.  T,  kappleri  is  a  large 
species  "frofti  Giiiana. 

Fin&lly  wfe  have  th^  pichiciagi>,  W  faiiy  armadillo,  Chlamydo^ 
pk&ttiy  ^irkincdtusj  typifying -the  strWamily  CMamyd^phorinae. 
i  In 'most  anatomical  characters,  especially  the  structure  of  the 
fore-foot,  this '  group  re^thibl^s'thel^tf^y^yrfew^itf,  but' it  differs 
remarkably  from  all  othei^  known  dl-niadOlod,  living  or  extin<^t, 
in  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  atmour. 

The  teeth,  Which  number  g^;  are  subcylindrical,  somewhat 
cothptessed",  moderate  in  size,  and  sknaUer  kt  each  cfnd  (espedally 
in  frbnt)  than  at  the  mkidfe*  of  the  sieriies.  Sktill  broad  and 
rounded  behind;' pointed  in  fr6ttt;  Muzzle  sWbcytlndrical  and 
depressed.  A  cdiil^picuous  roundied  rough  proniinehce  on  the 
f roitt«d  bone,  just  before  each  orbit.  Tympanic  pr6longed  into  a 
tubular  auditory  meatus,  curving"  upwards  rouiid  the  base  of  the 
zygoma.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  11,  L3,  S-io,  Ca  15.  Upper  part  of 
head'and  trunk- covered  with  four-sided  homy  plates  (^rith  small 
thiti  ossifications  beneath),  forming  a  shield,  free  and  overhanging 
the  sides  of  the  trunk,  and  attached  only  along  the  middle  line 
of  the  back.  The  plates  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  distinct 
transverse  bands,  about  twenty  in  number  between  the  occiput 
and  the  posterior  truncated  end,  and  not  divided  into  solid 
scapular  and  pelvic  shields  with  movable  bands  between.  The 
hinder  end  of  the  body  is  abruptly  truncated  and  covered  by  a 
vertically  placed,  strong,  solid,  bony  shield,  of  an  oval  (trans- 
versely extended)  form,  covered  by  thin  homy  plates.  This 
shield  is  firmly  welded  by  five  bony  processes  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  pelvis.  Through  a  notch  in  the  middle  of  its  lower  border 
the  tail  passes  out.  The  latter  is  rather  short,  cylindrical  in  its 
proximal  half ^  and  expanded  and  depressed  or  spatulate  in  its 
terminal  portion,  and  covered  with  homy  plates.  The  dorsal 
surfaces  of  the  fore  and  hind-feet  are  also  covered  with  homy 
plates.  The  remainder  of  the  limbs  and  under  surface  and  sides 
of  the  body  beneath  the  overlapping  lateral  parts  of  the  back 
shield  are  clothed  with  rather  long,  soft  silky  hair.  Eyes  and 
ears  very  small,  and  concealed  by  the  hair.  Extremities  short. 
Feet  large,  each  with  fivt  well-developed  claws,  those  on  the 
fore-feet  very  long,  stout  and  siibcompressed,  the  stracture 
of  the  digits  being  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  Tatoua 
and  Priodon.    Teats  two,  pectoral.     Visceral  anatomy  closely 
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resembling  that  of  Dasypus,  the  caecum  being  broad,  short  and 
bifid.  The  pichiciago,  a  burrowing  animal,  about  5  in.  long, 
inhabits  the  sandy  plains  of  western  Argentina,  especially  the 
vicinity  of  Mendoza.  Its  horny  covering  is  pinkish,  and  its  silky 
hair  whit^.  A  second  species,  C.  retusuSf  from  Bolivia  is  rather 
larger  and  has  the  dorsal  shield  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  back 
as  far  as  its  edge,  instead  of  only  along  the  median  line.  (See 
Akmadillo.) 

Tuhididentata. — The  second  suborder  of  edentates,  namely 
the  Tubulidentata,  is  represented  at  the  present  day  only  by 
the  aard-varks,  or  ant-bears,  of  Africa,  constituting  the  family 
Oryckropodidae  and  the  genus  Orycieropus,  Together  with  the 
following  group,  they  differ  from  the  Xenarthra  in  the  absence 
of  additional  articular  facets  to  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  for 
which  reason  the  term  Nomarthra  has  been  proposed  for  the 
Tubulidentata  and  Fholidota  as  collectively  distinct  from  the 
Xenarthra.  In  the  present  group  the  external  surface  is  scantily 
covered  with  bristle-like  hairs.  The  teeth  are  numerous,  and 
traversed  by  a  number  of  parallel  vertical  pulp-canals.  Femur 
with  a  third  trochanter.  Fore-feet  without  the  first  toe,  but  all 
the  other  digits  well  developed,  with  strong  moderate-sized  nails, 
.suited  to  digging,  the  plantar  surfaces  of  which  rest  on  the  ground 
in  walking.  Hind-feet  with  ^ve  subequal  toes.  Placenta 
"broadly  zonular.  The  brain  is  very  like  that  of  the  Ungulata; 
and  there  are  two  pairs  of  teats,  one  abdominal,  and  the  other 
inguinal.  Aard-varks  feed  on  animal  substances;  and  are 
terrestrial  and  fossorial  in  habits.  The  total  number  of  teeth 
is  irom  eight  to  ten  in  eadi  side  of  the  upper,  and  eight  in  the 
lower  jaw;  but  they  are  never  all  in  place  at  one  time,  as  the 
small  anterior  ones  are  shed  before  the  series  is  completed  behind. 
In  the  adult  they  number  usually  &ve  on  each  side  above  and 
below,  of  which  the  first  two  are  simple  and  compressed,  the  next 
two  larger  and  longitudinally  grooved  at  the  sides,  the  most 
posterior  simple  and  cylindrical.  Their  summits  are  rounded 
before  they  are  worn;  their  bases  do  not  taper  to  a  root,  but  are 
evenly  truncated  and  continually  growing.  Each  tooth  is  made 
up  of  an  aggregation  of  parallel  dental  systems,  having  a  slender 
pulp  cavity  in  the  centre,  from  which  the  dentinal  tubes  radiate 
outwards,  and  being  closely  packed  together  each  system  assumes 
a  polygonal  outline  as  seen  in  transverse  section.  A  series  of 
milk-teeth  is  developed.  Skull  moderately  elongated  with  the 
facial  portion  subcylindrical  and  slightly  tapering,  and  the 
.zygoma  complete  and  slender.  The  palate  ends  posteriorly  in 
the  thickened  transverse  border  of  the  palatines,  and  is  not 
•continued  back  by  the  pterygoids.  The  tympanic  is  annular, 
and  not  welded  to  the  surrounding  bones.  The  lower  jaw  is 
•slender  anteriorly,  but  rises  high  posteriorly,  with  a  slender 
recurved  coronoid,  and  an  ascending  pointed  process  on  the 
hinder  edge  below  the  condyle,  which  is  small,  oval^  and  looks 
forward  as  much  as  upwards.  Vertebrae:  C  7,  D  13,  L  8,  S  6, 
•Ca  2  5.  The  large  number  of  lumbar  vertebrae  is  peculiar  among 
Edentates.  The  tongue  is  less  worm-like  than  in  Myrmecophaga, 
being  thick  and  fleshy  at  the  base  and  gradually  tapering  to  the 
apex.  The  salivary  apparatus  is  developed  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  that  genus,  but  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
has  no  reservoir.  The  stomach  consists  of  a  large  subglobular 
•cardaic  portion,  with  a  thick,  soft,  and  corrugated  lining  mem- 
brane, and  a  smaller  muscular,  pyloric  part,  with  a  compara- 
tively thin  and  smooth  lining.  There  is  a  distinct  ileocaecal  valve 
and  a  considerable  sized  caecum;  also  a  gall-bladder.  Head 
elongated,  with  a  tubular  snout,  terminal  nostrils  and  small 
mouth-opening.  Ears  large,  pointed,  erect.  Tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body,  cylindrical,  ttiick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the 
•extremity. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Dr  E.  Lonnberg,  the  teeth  of 
the  aard-varks  correspond  only  to  the  roots  of  those  of  other 
mammals,  the  crowns  being  xmrepresentjcd,  except  to  a  very 
small  degree  when  the  teeth  first  cut  the  gum.  This  explanation 
renders  the  peculiar  internal  structure  of  these  teeth  much  less 
difficult  to  understand  than  if  they  represented  both  crown  and 
root.  In  Dr  Ldnnberg's  opinion,  the  teeth  indicate  the  descent 
of  the  aard-vark  from  an  ungulate  stock, — z.  view  in  harmony 


with  the  evidence  of  the  brain.  If  this  idea  prove  well  founded, 
and  if  the  aard-varks  are  rightly  classed  with  the  Edentata,  the 
whole  order  must  apparently  be  regarded  as  an  offshoot  from 
primitive  Ungulata.  The  fact  of  the  frequent  distinctness  of  the 
coracoid  bone  requires,  however,  explanation  in  connexion  with 
such  a  descent  (see  Aaiu)-Vark). 

Pholidota. — The  Pholidota,  constituting  the  third  and  last 
group  of  the  Edentata,  are  represented  by  the  pangolins,  or 
scaly  anteaters,  of  Asia  and  Africa,  all  of  which  are  included 
in  the  family  Manidae  and  the  genus  Manis.  Pangolins  differ 
from  all  other  mammals  by  the  armour  of  overlapping  horny 
scales  (often  with  hairs  growing  between  them)  which  invests 
the  whole  animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  body,  and  sometimes  a  small  patch  near  the  tip  of  the  under 
side  of  the  tail.  There  are  no  teeth;  and  although  the  tongue  is 
long  and  worm-like,  it  is  not  extensile.  The  scaphoid  and  limar 
bones  of  the  carpus  are  united.  The  uterus  is  bicornuate,  and 
the  placenta  diffused  and  non-dedduate.  The  skull  has  some- 
what the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  with  the  small  end  turned 
forwards,  and  is  smooth  and  free  from  crests  and  ridges.  No 
distinction  between  the  orbits  and  temporal  fossae.  The  zygp- 
matic  arch  usually  incomplete,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  jugal 
bone;  no  distinct  lacrymal  bone;  and  the  palate  long  and 
narrow.  The  pterygoids  extend  backwards  as  far  as  the  tym- 
panies, but  do  not  meet  in  the  middle  line  below.  Tymfianic 
welded  to  the  surroimding  bones,  and  more  or  less  bladder-like, 
but  not  produced  into  a  tubular  auditory  meatus.  Two  halves 
of  lower  jaw  very  slender  and  straight,  without  any  ang^e  or 
coronoid  process,  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  upper  edge  a 
sharp,  conical,  tooth-Uke  process  projecting  upwards  and  out- 
wards. No  clavicles.  No  third  trochanter  to  the  femur.  Ter- 
minal phalanges  cleft  at  the  tip.  Caudal  vertebrae  with  very 
long  transverse  processes  and  numerous  chevron-bones.  Stomach 
with  thick  muscular  walls  and  lining  membrane,  and  a  special 
gland  near  the  middle  of  the  great  curvature,  consisting  of  a 
mass  of  complex  secreting  follicles,  the  ducts  of  which  terminate 
in  a  common  orifice.  No  caecum,  but  a  gall-bladder.  Head 
small,  depressed,  narrow,  and  pointed  in  front,  with  a  very 
small  mouth-opening.  Eyes  and  ears  very  small.  Body  elongated, 
narrow.  Tail  more  or  less  elongated,  convex  above,  flat  under- 
neath. Limbs  short,  and  in  walking  the  surface  and  outer 
sides  of  the  phalanges  of  the  two  outer  digits  of  the  front  feet 
alone  rest  on  the  ground,  with  the  points  of  the  nails  tumiiig 
upwards  and  inwards.  The  third  toe  the  longest,  wi  th  a  powerful 
compressed  curved  claw,  the  second  and  fourth  with  simflar 
but  smaller  claws,  but  that  of  the  first  toe  often  almost  rudi- 
mentary. Hind-feet  plantigrade  with  the  first  toe  very  short, 
and  the  four  other  toes  subequal,  and  carrying  moderate,  curved, 
compressed  nails.  Pangolins  are  of  small  or  moderate  size, 
terrestrial  and  burrowing,  and  feed  mainly  on  termites  or  white 
ants;  some  of  the  species  being  more  or  less  arboreal.  Tfaey 
can  roll  themselves  up  in  a  ball  when  in  danger.  Their  peculiar 
elongated  form,  short  limbs,  long  tapering  tail,  and  scaly  covering 
give  them  on  a  superficial  inspection  more  the  appearance  of 
reptiles  than  of  mammals.  The  species  are  not  numerous  and 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  comprising  the  Asiatic 
species,  such  as  M.  javanica^  M.  aurita  of  China,  and  the  Indian 
M.  pentadactylay  and  the  other  the  African,  as  represented  by 
the  large  if.  gigantea^  M.  temminckiy  the  long-taUed  M.  macrura, 
and  the  small  arboreal  M.  tricuspis.  In  the  Asiatic  group  the 
middle  series  of  scales  continues  to  the  tip 'of  the  tail;  but  in 
the  African  forms  this  row  splits  into  two  a  few  inches  from  the 
tail- tip.  The  latter  have  also  no  hairs  between  the  scales  and 
no  external  ears.  The  climbing  species  have  a  small  bare  patch 
on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  near  the  tip  (see  Pangoun). 

Extinct  Edentates. 

Beyond  remains  of  species  closely  allied  to  or  identical  with 
the  existing  forms,  the  sloths  and  anteaters  appear  to  be  unknown 
in  a  fossil  state.  On  the  other  hand  the  extinct  family  of  ground 
sloths, or  Megatheriidae.yrhich  includes  the  largest  of  all  edentates, 
is  an  exceedingly  large  one,  and  extends  in  South  America  from 
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the  Miocene  to  the  Pleistocene,  and  was  also  represented  during 
the  latter  epoch  in  North  America.  It  serves  to  connect  the 
Bradypodidae  with  Myrmecopkagidae.  The  alleged  occurrence 
of  an  allied  fonn  in  Madagascar  is  somewhat  doubtful  (see 
Mbgatheszum  and  Mylodon). 

Of  DasypaHdae  numerous  representatives  occur  in  the  South 
American  Tertiaries.  From  the  higher  beds  many  of  the  spedes 
are  referable  to  eiisting  genera,  such  as  Dasypus  and  Taiusia, 
although  some  are  much  larger  than  any  limiting  forms^  the  skull 
in  one  case  being  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  In  other  instances, 
when  lower  formatioils  are  reached,  the  genera  ane  also  distinct, 
EitkUus  having  the  whole  armour  divided  into  movable  bands, 
and  the  ialiied  SiegMerium  cepresenting  the  group  in  the  Santa; 
Cni2  formation  of  Patagonia.  Even  in  tine  Argentine  Pleistocene 
there  is  an  extinct  genus,  Cklamydathmunif  represented  by  a 
species  of  the  size  of  a  rhinooeios,  with  grooved  teeth  approximate* 
ing  to  tiiose  of  the  glyptodonts.  The  latter  represent  a  family 
{dyptodofUidae)  by  themsdves,  and  typically  inay  be  described 
as  giant  sotid-aheUed  armadiUos,  although  some  ai  their  smaller 
Santa  Crua  icpreseotatives  (Prapidaeakoplophorus)  approximate 
m  some  degree  to  true  armadillos  (see  Glyptodon). 

A  very  remarkable  Santa  Cruz  armadillo,  PeUephUtis^  has  an 
altogether  pecu£ar  type  of  head^hield,  developed  into  horns 
in  front  of  the  eyes;  and,  what  is  still  more  noteworthy,  teeth 
in  the  front  of  the  jaws,  thereby  rendering  the  ordinary  definition 
of  the  order  Edentata  incorrect.  It  has  been  made  the  type  of 
a  distinct  family,  FeUephUidae, 

The  past  history  of  the  armadillo  gsoisp  does  opt,  however, 
by  any  means  end  here.  True  armadillos^  it  should  be  observed, 
are  known  in  North  America  as  far  north  as  Texas,  from 
the  Pleistocene  onwards;  but  in  formations  of  middle  Tertiary 
age  are  unrepresented.  Recent  discoveries  a|q>arently  indicate, 
however,  the  occurrence  €i  armadillos  ^of  a  primitive  type  in  the 
lower  Tertiary  or  Eocene  formations  of  Wyoming.  The  first 
evidence  of  these  Eocene  armadOlos  was  afforded  by  portions 
of  the  jaws,  which,  together  with  a  kg-bone  of  a  totally  different 
animal,  were  believed  to  indicate  i:reatures  nearly  aJhed  to  the 
aye-aye  {(Mtiemys)  of  Madagascar,  and  for  which  the  name 
Metackir^mys'was  oinsequently  proposed.  According  to  noodern 
usage,  dus  name,  inrspite  of  its  inappropriate  nature,  is  retained 
for  the  a7madilk)8,!altfaough  in  the  writer^ x>pin]0(n  it  ou|^t  to  be 
replaced.  Atcording  to  Professor  H.  F.  Osbom,  by  whom  their 
remains  have  been  described,  the  North  American  fossil  arma- 
dillos were  doseiy  related  to  the  existing  members  of  the  group, 
from  which  they  differ  chiefly  by  the  arlnour,  or  diield,  having 
probably  been  formed  of  tough  leathery  skin  instead  of  bony 
plates,  by  the  presence  of  a  single  pair  of  large  enamel^Kiapped 
tusk-iike  teeth  in  each  jaw,  and  by  the  degeneration  of  the  other 
teeth.  If  these  determinaticms  ^ae  trustworthy,  the  question 
arises  whether  we  should  regard  the  armadiQos  of  South  America 
as  the  descendants  of  North  American  forms  which  migrated 
southwards  before  that  sepilration  of  the  two  continents  was 
established,  which  lasted  for  a  large  portion  ol  the  Tertiary 
period,  or  whether  a  migration  took  place  ^  the  same  early  epoch 
in  the  opponte  direction. 

More  interesting  still  is  the  occurrence  of  remains  of  reputed 
armsidillos  (Neerodasypus)  from  the  Oligocene  of  France  and 
Germany.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr  F.  Anieghino  these  Qhgocene 
armadiUos,  which  had  bony  shields  on  both  the  head  and  body, 
were  near  akin  to  some  of  the  modern  South  American  forms. 

Passing  on  to  the  aard-varks  {Orycl€ropodidae)y  we  find  these 
represented  by  a  spedes  closely  allied  to. the  existing  ones  in  the 
Lower  Pliocene  formations  of  Spain,  France,  Hungary,  Samos 
and  Asia  Minor.  A  single  tibia  from  the  French  Oligocene  is 
identified  by  Dr  Ameghino  with  the  present  family,  and  the  genus 
Archaeoryc^opus  established  for  its  reception;  this  genys,  in 
its  founder *s  opinion,  being  also  represented  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
/beds  oi  Patagonia.  As  regards  the  pangolins,  the  only  fossils 
referred  to  this  group  (apart  from  a  few  discovered  in  a  cave  in 
India)  appear  to  be  certain  limb-bones  from  the  Oligocene  of 
France  and  Germany,  for  which  the  names  Necromanis  and 
TetUomanis  have  been  proposed.  The  occurrence  of  the  character- 


istic deft  terminal  toe-bones  among  these  remains  seems  to 

leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  determinadon. 

The  alleged  occurrence  of  remains  of  giant  pangolins  in  the 

upper  Tertiary  of  Europe  is  due  to  misidentification   (see 

^cylopoda).    By   some   authorities   the    Eocene   group   of 

Ganodonta  has  been  a&liated  to  the  Edentata,  but  this  reference 

is  not  accepted  by  Prof.  W.  B,  Scott. 

AuTHORrrms. — ^The  above  artide  is  to  some  extent  based  on  the 
articles  by  Sir  W.  H.  Flowep  in  the  9th  edition  of  this  work.  See 
also  0.  Thomas,  '*  A  Milk-dentition  in  OrycUropus"  Proc,  Royal  Soc. 
vol.  xlvii.  (1890);  R.  Lydekker,  *^  The  Extinct  Edentates  of  Argen- 
tina," Palaeout.  Argentina,  vol.  ill.,  An.  Mus.  (La  Plata,  1^894); 
C.  W.  Andrews,  '*  On  a  Skull  of  Qryeterdpus  gaudryi  from  Samos,'' 
Proc,  ZooL  Soc  London  (1896);  G.  £.  Smith,  "  The  Brain  in  the 
Edentata,"  Trans,  Linn,  Soc.  London,  vol,  vii.  (1890);  W.  B.  Scott, 
"  Mammalia  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Beds — Dasypoda*  Rep.  Princeton 
Exped.  to  Patagonia,  vol.  v.  (1903) ;  H.  F.  Osbom,  "  An  Armadillo 
from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  North  America,"  Bull.  Amer.  Mus.  vol. 
XX.  art.  12  (i90d);  J.  A.  Allen,  "  The  Tamandua  Anteatens/MT.C, 
art.  33  (1904);  F.  Ameghino,  "  Les  Edent^s  fossiles  de 
France  et  a'AUemagne,"  Ann.  Mus.  Buenos  Aires,  vol.  xiii.  (1905); 
E.  L6nnbeiy,  "  On  a  new  Orycteroptis^*  and  "  Remarks  on  the 
dentition  of  the  Tubulidentata,"  Araiiv  fUr  Zoidogie,  vol.  iii. 
No.  3  (1906).  (R.  L.*) 

EDBNTON,  a  town  and  the  county-seat  of  Chowan  county. 
North  Carolina,  U.S.  A.,  on  Edenton  Bay,  an  estuary  of  Albemarle 
sound,  near  the  mouth  of  Chowan  river,  in  the  N.£.  part  of 
the  state.  Pop.  (1890)  2205;  (1900)  3046,  of  whom  2090  were 
negroes.  It  is  served  by  the  Notfolk  &  Southern  railway,  and 
by  the  Albemarle  Steam  Navigation  Co.  In  1907  the  former 
projected  a  great  bridge  across  Albemarle  sound  near  the  city. 
Edenton  is  an  old  and  interesting  town,  has  a  number  of  fine 
old  homesteads,  and  has  broad  and  well-shaded  streets.  Lumber- 
ing and  the  shad  and  herring  fisheries  are  the  most  important 
industrial  interests,  and  the  town  is  a  shipping  point  for  fish, 
truck  and  other  farm  pnoducts,  cotton  and  peanuts.  Th^e  is  a 
Fish  Cultumi  Station  here,  estabHshed  by  the  Federal  government 
The  court-house  was  built  about  1750. 

Edenton  was  settled  about  1658,  and  was  for  some  time  known 
as  the  *'  Towae  on  Queen  Anne's  Creek  "  or  the  "  Port  of 
Roanoke '';  in  1722  the  present  name  was  adopted  in  honour 
of  Governor  Charles  Eden  (1673-17 2 2),  whose  grave  is  in  St 
Paul's  churchyard  here.  Throughout  the  i8th  century  Edeuiton 
was  a  place  of  considerable  social  and  political  importance;  tJbe 
legislative  assembly  of  North  Caroliiui  met  here  occasionally, 
and  here  lived  the  royal  governors  and  various  well-known 
citizens  of  the  province,  among  them:  Joseph  Hewes  (1730^- 
1779),  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  <^  Independence;  James 
Iredell,  Sr.  (1750-1799),  a  Fedefal»t  leader  and  after  1790  a 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  his  son  James 
Iredell,  Jr.  (1788-1553),  a  prominent  lawyer,  for  many  y^ars  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  geyernor  of  North  Carolina  in 
1827^1828,  and  a  member  of  the  Uaked  States  Senate  in  1828- 
1831.  Near  Edenton  lived  Samuel  Johnston  (1733-1816),  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  AmetJ^an  Whigs  preceding  and  during 
the  War  of  American  Independence,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1 780-1 782,  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1787-1 789, 
and  a  FedetsJist  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1790- 
179^.  In  1907  the  Hewes,  Iredell  and  Johnston  homesteads 
were  still  standing.  In  a  house  facing  the  court-house  green  the 
famous  ''  Edenton  Tea  Party ''  of  fiftynone  ladies  met  on  the 
24th  of  October  1774  and  signed  resolutions  that  they  would 
not  conform  ^'  to  that  Pernicious  Ctistom  of  Drinking  Tea  *'  and 
would  not  "promote  the  wear  of  any  manufacture  from  England" 
until  the  tax  on  tea  should  be  repealed.  Near  Edenton  the 
Confederate  ram  **  Albemarle,"  on  emerging  from  the  Roanoke 
river,  was  met  by  the  Union  "  double-enders,"  "  Sassacus," 
"  Mattabesett,"  and  "  Miami,"  on  the  sth  of  May  1864;  the 
battle,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Confederates,  was  a  duel 
between  the  Confederate  ironclad  and  the  Union  wooden  side- 
wheeler,  the  "  Sassacus,"  which  rammed  the  ''  Albemarle  "  and 
had  her  bows,  fitted  with  a  three-ton  bronze  beak,  twisted  oflf 
and  carried  away. 

BDESSA  (mod.  Vodena),  the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia, 
previously  known  as  Aegae,  situated  46  m.  W.  of  Thessalonica 
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on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  stream  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  the  head  of  a  defile  commanding  the  approaches 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior.  It  was  the  original  residence  of 
the  Macedonian  kings;  and  even  after  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  by  PhiUp  II.  to  the  more  accessible  Pella,  it 
continued  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  royal  family.  At  the 
celebration  of  his  daughter's  marriage  here,  Philip  II.  was 
murdered  by  Pausanias  in  336  B.C.  His  son  Alexander  was 
buried  at  Memphis  through  the  contrivance  of  Ptolemy;  but 
.  the  bodies  of  his  granddaughter  Eurydice  and  her  husband 
Arrhidaeus  were  removed  by  Cassander  to  the  ancestral  sepulchre. 
On  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  Pyrrhus  the  royal  tombs  were 
plundered  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries.  Owing  to  its  position 
commanding,  the  Via  Egnatia,  the  town  retained  its  importance 
during  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  periods.  For  its  present 
condition,  see  Vodena. 

EDESSA,  the  Greek  name  of  an  ancient  city  of  N.W.  Meso- 
potamia (in  37**  21'  N.  lat.  and  39®  6'  E.  long.),  suggested  perhaps 
by  a  comparison  of  its  site,  or  its  water  supply,^  with  that  of  its 
Macedonian  namesake.    It  still  bears  its  earlier  name,  modified 

since  the  15th  century  (by  the  Turks?)  to  Urfa. 

The  oldest  certain  form  is  the  Aramaic  Urhai  ("  Western  " 
pronunciation  Urhdt)^  which  appears  in  Greek  as  an  adjective  as 
•Op/xMjv*,*  'voi*  (perhaps  also  as  a  fortress  with  spring,  as  'OppA),* 
and  in  Latin  as  Orrin)eit^  and  (in  the  inscription  on  Abgar's  ^cave) 
Orrhenoruim).*  The  Syriac  Chronicle  ascribed  to  Dionysius  of 
Tell-mal^rS  derives  the  name  from  a  first  kins  Urhai,  son  of  Hewya, 
whom  Procopius  (De  bello  persico,  i.  17)  calls  Osroes  (cf.  below), 
,  connected  by  Bayer'  with  Chosroes,'  from  which  G.  Hoffmann 
i  would  also  derive  the  Syriac  Urhai  {Z.D,M.G*  xxsdi.  742).  The  Svriac 
town  name  has,  however,  the  form  ci  an  ethnic,  and  we  may  there- 
fore with  Duval  leave  it  unexplained '(H«5/.  22),  The  fact  that  the 
Arabic  name  is  Ruh&  supports  the  hint  of  the  Graeco-Latin  forms 
that  there  was  a  vowel  between  the  R  and  the  H.  There  is  little 
plausibility  in  the  suggestion  of  Assemani  and  others  that  Ruh§ 
comes  from  P017  of  CalOrrhoe.  A  gentilic  of  the  form  Ru-u-ai  occurs 
in  a  letter  (of  an  Assyrian  king?)  to  chiefs  in  a  (Babylonian?)  town 
as  the  designation  of  three  captives  (Harper.  Ass,  and  Bab.  Letters^ 
No.  287  [»K  94],  line  6;  cf.  Bezold,  Vte  Achdmenideninschriften, 
p.  xii.),  who  have  Semitic  names;  and  Ru-'-u-a  is  the  name  of 
an  Aramaic  people  mentionec?  with  other  Aramaeans  by  Tiglath- 
pileser  IV.,  Sargon  and  Sennaqherib.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
such  people  may  have  settled  at  Urh&i  and  given  it  their  name, 
although  the  Ru-'>u-a  are  always  mentioned  in  connexions  that 
imply  seats  near  the  Persian  GulF.*  The  district  name  OsroSnS  for 
'O j^H^,  is  Greek,  perhaps  due  to  analogy  of  Chosroes.  It  occurs 
but  rarely  in  Syriac  (Uzroina^;  e,g.  Chronicle  of  Edessa*  I  35;'® 
elsewhere  BSth-Urhayg  {e.g,  Cureton,  SpicUeg.  Syr,  20).  In  the 
time  of  Tiglath-pileser  I.  {c,  \  100  B.C.)  the  name  seems  to  have  been 
"  District  of  (not  Edessa,  but)  I;jarr§n  "  (Annals,  vi.  71).  The  Arabs 
l>fonottnced  the  name  er-Ruha  (see  above),  and  that  form  prevailed 
till  it  gave  place  to  Urfa  in  the  15th  century. 

The  Greek  name  Edessa  appears  in  the  Jerusalem  Tamim  to 
Gen.  X.  10  as  H&das  (oin,  myrtle) ;  it  has  been  proposed  (cf.  Uuval, 
Hist,  d*Edesse,  23)  to  derive  Edessa  from  Aram,  mn,  as  though 
» Carthage,  New  Town;  but  Syriac  writers,  when  they  occasion- 
ally'^ use  the  name  (Edessa,  motim;  so  Yaqut,  Adasft;,  show  no 
suspicion  of  its  being  Semitic  ^  According  to  Pliny,  v.  86,  Edessa 
was  also  called  Antioch,  and  coins  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  with 
the  legend  "  Antioch  on  the  Callirrhoe  *'  may  imply  that  he  rebuilt 
and  renamed  the  place  (so  Ed.  Meyer  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real- 
encydopddie^  col.  1933,  66;  otherwise  Duval,  nisL  23;  cf.  art. 
Osroene).  Pliny  indeed  seems  to  call  the  city  itself  Callirrhoe,  and 
S.  Funk  finds  it  so  named  in  the  Talmud  {Bah,  Mez.,  iSa  uno  iir 
¥r),ii  DTJ  Sjn:  Die  Juden  in  Babvlonien  200-KOO,  ii.  148;  1908); 
but  K.  Reeling  (Klie,  i.  459  n.  i)  may  be  right  in  his  emendation 
which  applies  the  title  in  Pliny  to  the  sacred  spring. 

History:  Pre-HeUenistic-^VntU.  excavation  gives  us  more 

definite  data  we  can  only  infer  from  its  position  on  one  of  the 
iSo  Appian,  Syr,  57;  cp.  Steph.  Byz.,  8.v.  Edwoa:  BiA,  r^i»  tup 

'Steph.  Byz.,  s.v.  Barvai.  '  Dio,  passim, 

•  Isioore  Charac.  i  (Miiller,  Geog.  Or.  Min.,  i.  246). 

»  Several  times  in  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  •  CIL.  vi.  1797. 

'  Hist,  Osrhoena  et  Edessena,  i>.  33. 

•  Written  '0<rp6i7?  in  Dio  Cassius,  Excerpta,  Ixviii.  22. 

•  See  the  reflF.  collected  by  M.  Streck,  M.V.G.,  1906.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  same  company  in  the  fragmentary  tablet  K.  1904. 
The  mountain  Ru-u-|a],  mentioned  thrice  by  Tielath-pileser  IV., 
is  placed  by  Billerbeck  near  Hamadan  (Sandschak  Suleimania,  82, 
86,  and  map,  1898). 

"»  See  further  Payne  Smith,  Thesaurus  no  b. 
"In  translating  from  the  Greek;  also  in  Ephraim  (Duval,  Hist. 
22,  n.  4)  and  the  Acts  of  Sharbil  (Cureton,  Anc.  Syr,  Doc.  41). 


main  thoroughfares  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  East 
(see  Mesopotamia)  that  Urhfti-Edessa,  possibly  bearing  some . 
other  name,  was  already  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  eariy 
Babylonian-Ass3rrian  age.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
ethnographical  type  of  the  early  inhabitants,  it  must  by  the 
beginning  of  the  second  last  millennium  B.C.  have  included 
Hittites  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  probably  Aryans,  and 
certainly  Semites  of  some  of  the  types  characteristic  of  eariy 
Assyrian  history.  Most  probably  its  people  belonged  to  the 
domain  of  the  then  more  famous  Qarrfin-Carrhae,  .between 
which  and  Samosata  (on  the  Euphrates)  Urhai  lies  midway 
(some  25-30  m.  distant  from  each)  in  the  district  watered  by  the 
Balih.  Although  at  Edessa  itself  no  cuneiform  documents  have 
yet  been  found,  a  little  more  than  four  hours  journey  eastwards, 
at  Anaz  (»Gtill&b?)»DiIr  of  Tiglath-pileser  IV.  was  found  in 
1901  a  slab  with  a  bas-relief  and  an  inscription;  and  15*^20  min. 
W.  of  Eski^Qarran,  in  1906  a  very  interesting  6th<eDtury 
Assyrian  inscription  (see  Mesopotamia). 

In  the  later  Assyrian  empire  the  population  was  laigely 
Aramaic-speaking;  but  S.  Schiffer's  theory  (Beiheft  I.  zur 
Orientalistischen  Littcraiur-ZeUung)  finds  contemponuy  evidence 
of  Israelites  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edessa  in  the  second 
half  of  the  7  th  century  B.C.  At  the  fall  of  Nineveh  many  towns  in 
Mesopotamia  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  Medes.  The 
period  remains  dark,  notwithstanding  the  obsciu%  light  that  has 
been  thrown  on  it  lately  (Pognon,  Inscriptions),  When  Aramaic 
began  to  take  the  place  of  Assyrian  in  written  documents  is  not 
known;  but  just  across  the  Euphrates  the  change  had  occurred 
as  early  as  the  8th  century  b.c.  (Zen^rli,  Hamath;  see  also 
Pognon).  Certain  it  is  that  the  earliest  doctunents  that  have 
survived  in  Syiiac,  or  Edessene  Aramaic,  do  not  rquresent  an 
experimental  stage.  Moreover,  although  the  S3niac  of  the 
Story  of  Ahlqfir  is  of  a  late  type,  the  sources  of  the  story,  traces 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Tobit  (q.v,),  go  back  to 
the  pre-HeUenistic  period. 

Graeco-Romon  Times, — ^According  to  a  credible  tiaditios 
foimd  in  Eusebius  {Excerpta^  17$),  the  Syriac  Qironide  ascnbed 
to  Dion3rsius  of  Tell-ma^  (Tullberg,  61),  and  elsewhere,  Urfaii 
was  renovated,  like  other  Mesopotamian  sites,  in  304  B.C.  by 
Seleucos  I.  Kicator,  who  gave  it  its  Greek  name.'*  It  would  share 
in  the  Hellenistic  culture  of  Syria,  although  the  language  of  the 
conunon  people  would  continue  to  be  Aramaic  (£.  R.  Bevan, 
House  of  SeleucuSy  i.  227  f.  with  reff.).  With  the  decay  of  the 
Seleudd  power,  weakened  by  Rome  and  Parthia,  the  old  influx 
from  the  desert  would  recommence,  and  an  Arabic  element 
begin  to  show.  Von  Gutschmid  (Untersuch,,  cf.  Duval,  ch.  iii. 
end)  argues  plausibly  that  it  was  in  132  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  VU.  Sidetes,  that  Edessa  became  the  seat  of  a  dynasty 
of  some  thirty  local  kings,  whose  succession  has  been  preserved 
in  native  sources.  The  name  of  the  first  king,  however,  appears 
in  different  forms  (c£.  above),  and  one  (Osro^-Orhai)  is  so 
like  that  of  the  town  that  Ed.  Meyer  suspects  the  historicity 
of  the  first  reign,  of  &rt  years.  The  names  of  the  other  kings— 
Abgar,  Ma*nu,  Bekr,  &c. — ^are  for  the  most  part  Arabic,  as  the 
people  (in  whose  inscriptions  the  same  mixture  of  names  occurs) 
are  called  by  classical  authors;  but  the  rulers,  among  whom 
an  occasional  Iranian  name  betrays  the  influence  of  the  dominant 
Parthians,"  wotdd  hardly  maintain  their  distinctness  from  the 
Aramaic  populace.  Hiis  state  which  lasted  for  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  naturally  varied  in  extent.^^  Bounded  on  the  W.  and 
the  N.  by  the  Euphrates,  it  reached  at  its  widest  as  hir  as  the 
Tigris.  At  such  times,  therefore,  it  included  such  towns  as 
QarrSn  (Carrhae),  Nisibis,  SarQg,  Zeugma-Birejik,  Resaena, 
Singara,  Tigranocerta,  SamosSta,  Melitene.  Its  positicm  "on 
the  dangerous  verge  of  two  contending  empires,"  Parthia  and 

"  On  a  possible  restoration  under  the  name  of  *'  Antioch  on  the 
Callirrhoe  '  see  above. 

"  The  Edessans  used  to  call  their  town  "  the  city,"  or  "  the 
daughter/*  "  of  the  Parthians  "  (Cureton,  Anc,  Syr,  boc„  41  uh., 
97  1.  7 ;  106  1.  12). 

"  The  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  steppe  under  Osrho^nic 
influence  was,  according  to  Ndldeke  (Zeitsck.  Ass.  xxi.  153,  19c*). 
called  'ArSbh  in  Syriac. 
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Rome,  determined  its  changeful  fortunes.  Parthian  pre- 
dominance yielded  for  a  time  to  Armenian  (Tigranes,  88-86  B.C.). 
rhen,  at  the  time  of  the  expeditions  of  Lucullus,  Pompey  and 
Crassus,  £dessa  was  an  ally  of  Rc»ne,  though  Abgar  II.  Ariamnes 
(68-53)  played  an  ambiguous  part.  In  a.d.  114  Abgar  VII. 
entertained  Trajan  on  his  way  back  to  Syria  (Dio  Cass,  xviii.  21) ; 
but  in  116,  in  consequence  of  a  general  rising,  his  consul  L. 
Quietus  sacked  the  city,  Abgar  perhaps  dying  in  the  flames, 
and  made  the  state  tributary.  Hadiiaa,  however,  abandoning 
Trajan's  forward  policy  in  favour  of -a  Euphrates  boundary, 
restored  it  as  a  dependency  of  Rome.  When  L.  Verus  (163-165) 
recovered  Mesopotamia  from  Parthia,  it  was  not  Edessa  but 
QarrSn  that  was^choeen  as  the  site  of  a  Roman  colony,  and 
made  the  metropolis  by  Marcus  Aurelius  (17^). 

To  one  of  the  native  kings  doubtless  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
Syriac  inscription^  on  one  of  the  pair  of  piBars,  50  ft.  high, 
which  stood,  no  doubt,  in  front  of  a  temple  connected  with  some 
local  cult*  Trustworthy  data  for  determining  its  natture  are 
lacking.  One  or*  both  ci  the  pools  below  the  citadel  containing 
sacred  fish  may  have  been  sacred  to  Atargatis  (q,v.),  an  Ishtar- 
Venus  deity;  and  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  Addai,  alongside 
of  Venus  were  wors^pped  the  sun  and  the  moon.'  Nergal  and 
Sin  were  known  as  *'  twins,''  and  connected  with  the  sign  Gemini, 
under  the  name  eUmnme^  **  the  youths  "  (cf.  Zimmem,  K.AiT. 
363).  This  makes  more  plausible  than  it  otherwise  would  be 
the  suggestion  of  J.  Rendel  Harris  that  the  great  twin  pillars 
were  connected  with  the  cult  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  that  in  the 
Acts  of  Thomas  is  to  be  seen  a  later  attempt  to  substitute  other 
""  twins,"  viz.  Jesus  and  Judas-Thomas  (Addai),  whom  legend 
buried  ''  in  Britio  Edessenorum  "  (explained  by  Harnack  as 
the  Edessan  citadel:  Aram.  Idrtka),* 

Whether  it  was  at  Edessa  that  a  Jewish  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Syriac  was  made,^  imder  the  encouragement 
perhaps  of  the  favour  of  the  royal  house  of  Adiabene  Qosephus, 
Beil.  Jud.  it.  i^w  4),  or  whether  that  work  was  done  m  Adiabene,  ^ 
cannot  be  discussed  faeie.  That  the  translation  did  not  share 
the  fate  of  the  other  non*Christian  Syriac  writings,  which  did 
not  survive  the  13th-  century  (see  Syuac  LiXEiiATuaE),  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  adopted  (alter  being  revised)  by 
the  Christtai^  and  thus  rescued.  Although  the  beginnings  of 
Christianity  at  Edessa.  are  enshrouded  in  the  mists  of  legend, 
and  the  first  mention  of  Christian  oommunities  in  OsrhoSne  and 
the  towns  there)  is  connected  with  the  part  they  played  in  the 
paschal  controversy  (^.  iV.D«  192),  it  has  been  reasonably  urged 
that  the  legends  imply  a  fact,  namely  that'  Christianky  began 
tn  the  Jewish  colony,  perhaps  by  the  mid<Me  of  the  and  century, 
although  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Syrian  churdh  may  liave  been 
faithereast,  fai  Adiabene.^  Parts  of  the  New  Testament  were 
certainly  translated  into  Syriac  in  the  ^nd  cetttQry,  idtfamigh 
whether  the  **  (M  Syriac  "  {90  e.g.  Hjelt)  or  the  Diatessaron  (so 
Burkitt)'  came  first  is  uncertain.  About  the  end  of  the  2nd 
eentury  Edessene  Christianity  seems  to  have  made  a  fresh 
beginning:  the=  oMinatton  of  Paint  by  Seraj^on  of  Antioch  may 
mean  that  things  ecdesiastical  took  a  Westward  trend,  and  it 
h  posdble  (so  Bixrkitt)  that  the  *^  Old  S3rriac  "  New  Testament 
version  was  now  introduced.  A  strong  man  offered  Mmself  iii 
Bardai$sn  (^.1^.;  Bardesaties),  to  whom  perhaps  we  owe  the  finest 
Syriac  poem  extant,  the  "  Hymn  of  the  Soul,**  though  orthodoxy 
reject^  him.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Abgar  IX.,  at  whose 
co\srt  Julius  Africanus  stayed  for  a  while.  A  Syrian  official 
record  from  this  reign,  preserved  in  the  Edessene  Chronicle, 
gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  a  violent  flood  (autumn, 
201)  of  the  I>ai$an  river  which  did  much  damage,  destrojring 
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^  The  inscripttoa,  which  is  difficult  to  read,  connects  the  structure 
with  Shalmat  the  queen,  daughter  of  Ma*nu,  who  cannot  be  identified 
with  certainty,  and  refers  to  some  image (s),  which  probably  excited 
the  pious  vandalism  of  the  Arabs. 

*  Nebo  and  Bel  (Doctr.  Addai,  31)  may  come  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Bnrkitt). 

^S.B,A,W„  1904,  910  ff. 

*  So,  e.g.  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Eastern  Christianity ^  72. 

•  Marquart,  Ostasiat.  und  osteurop.  StreitzUge,  292  ft. 

•  Marquart,  op.  cit. 


amongst  other  things  "  the  palace  of  Abgar  the  Great,"  rebuilt 
as  a  summer  palace  by  Abgar  IX.,  and  "  the  temple  of  the  church 
of  the  Christians."  The  form  of  this  last  statement  shows  that 
at  the  time  of  writing  (206)  the  rulers  had  not  adopted  Christianity 
themselves.  Abgar  IX.  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
rtiler  to  whom  the  famous  legend  was  first  attached  (see  Abgar)  ; 
but  though  he  visited  Rome  there  is  no  proof  that  he  ever  became 
a  Christian  (Gomperz,  in  Arehdologisch-epigraphische  MitteUungen 
aus  Osterreich'Ungamy  xix.  154-157).  It  was  at  Edessa  that 
CaracaHa,  who  made  it  a  military  colony  under  the  style  of 
Colonia  Marda  Edessenorum,  spent  the  winter  of  2i6**2i7,  and 
near  there  that  he  was  murdered.  The  religious  philosophical 
treatise  preserved  undor  the  title  of  Book  of  the  Laws  of  the  Lands 
was  probably  produced  at  this  time  by  a  pupil  of  Bardesanes, 
and  the  Ads  of  Thomas  in  its  original  form  may  have  followed 
not  long  after. 

Sassanian  Period. — ^In  226  the  Parthian  empire  gave  place 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Sassanidae,  whose  claim  to  the  ancient 
Achaemenian  empire  led  to  constant  struggle  with  Rome  In 
which  Edessa  naturally  suffered.  The  native  state  was  restored 
by  Gordian  in  242 ;  but  in  244  it  became  again  directly  subject 
to  Rome.  The  Edessan  martyrs  SharbSl  and  BarsamyS,  whose 
"  Acts  "  in  legendary  form  have  come  down  to  us,  may  have 
perished  in  the  Decian  persecution.  In  260  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Persians  under  Shapur  I.,  and  Valerian  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  its  gates.  Odaenathus  of  Palmyra 
(d.  267),  however,  wrested  Mesopotamia  from  the  Persians; 
but  Aurelian  defeated  his  successor  Zenobia  at  Emesa  (273), 
and  Carus,  who  died  in  283  in  an  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
and  Galerius  (297)  carried  the  frontier  again  to  the  Tigris. 
Diocletian's  persecution  secured  the  martyr's  crown  for  the 
Edessenes  Sham5na,  Guria  (297),  and  Qabbib  (309),  and  shortly 
tdiereafter  Ludan  "  the  martyr,"  who  though  bom  at  Samosata 
received  his  training  at  Edessa;  but  the  bishop  Q5na,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  "the  great  church"  by  the  sacred  pool, 
somehow  escaped.  Edessa  can  claim  no  share  in  "  the  Persian 
Sa^e  "■  Aphrafaat  or  Afrahat  (Aphraates);  but  Ephraem,  after 
bewailing  in  Nisibis  the  su£Ferings  of  the  great  Persian  war  under 
Cottstantius  and  Julian,  when  Jovian  in  363  ceded  most  of 
M^opotamia  to  Shapur  II.,  the  persecutor  of  the  Christians, 
settled  in  Edessa,  which  as  the  seat  of  his  famous  school  (called 
"  the  Persian  ^')  grew  greaUy  in  importance,  and  attracted 
scholaiB  from  all  directions.  He  taught  and  wrote  vigorously 
against  the  Arians  and  other  heretics,  and  although  just  after  his 
death  (373)  the  emperor- Valens  banished'  the  orthodox  from 
Edessa,  they  returned  oir  the  emperor's  death  in  378.  Under 
ZenobiuSy  disdple<  of  Ephraem,  studied  the  voluminous  writer, 
Isaac  of  ABtiodi  (d.  circ.  460).  RabbGla  perhaps  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  see  of  Edessa  <4rr-435),  in  the  year  which  pro- 
duced the  oldest  dated  Syriac  MS.,  to  his  asceticism,  and  it 
was  to  his  time  that  the  sojourn  there  of  the  '^Man  of  God  '' 
(Alexis)  was  assigned;  but  he  won  from  the  Nestorians  the 
title  ci  the  Tyrant  of  Edessa.  In  particular  he  eicerted  himself 
to  stamp  out  the  use  of  the  Diatessaron  in  favour  of  the  four 
Gospels,  the  Syriac  version  of  which  probably  now  took  the  form 
known  as  the  Peshitta.  When  the  popular  Nestorianism  of  the 
Syrians  was  condemned  at  Ephesus  (431)  *fc  began  to  gravitate 
eastwards^  Nisibis  beooming  its  eventual  headquarters;  but 
Edessa  and  the  western  Syrians  refused  to  bow  to  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (451)  when  it  condemned  Monophy^tism;  In 
and  around  Edessa  the  theological  strife  raged  hotly.'  When, 
however,  Zeno*s  edict  (489)  ordered  the  closing  of  the  school  of 
the  Persians  at  Edessa,  East  and  West  drifted  apart  more  and 
more;  the  ecclesiastical  writer  Narsai,  ^*the  Harp  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,"  fled  to  Nisibis  about  489.  Till  about  this  time  S3mac 
influence  was  strong  in  Armenia,  and  some  Syriac  works  have 
•survived  only  in  Armenian  translations.  In  the  opening  years 
of  the  6th  century  the  Persian-Roman  War  (502-506)  found  a 
chronicler  in  the  anonymous  Edessene  history  known  till  recently 
as  the  Chronicle  of  Joshua  Stylites.     Whether  Edessa  received 

^  Some  one  found  time,  however,  to  produce  the  oldest  dated  MS. 
of  a  portion  of  the  Bible  in  any  language. 
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from  the  emperor  Justin  I.  the  additional  name  of  Justinopoiis 
may  be  uncertain  (see  Hallier,  op,  cU,  p.  1 28) ;  but  it  seems  to 
liave  been  renewed  and  fortified  after  the  *'  fourth  **  flood  in 
525  (Procop.  Pers,  ii.  27;  De  aedific,  ii.  7).  About  this  time, 
according  to  Noldeke,  an  anon3rmous  £dess6ne  wrote  the 
Romance  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  which  so  many  Arab  writers 
use  as  a  history.  Chosroes  I.  AnushirwSn  succeeded  in  540, 
according  to  the  last  entry  in  the  Edessene  Chronicle,  in  exacting 
a  large  tribute  from  Edessa;  but  in  544  he  besieged  it  in  vain. 
A  few  years  later  Jacob  Baradaeus,  with  Edessa  as  centre  of 
his  bishopric,  was  carrying  on  the  propaganda  of  Monophysitism 
which  won  for  the  adherents  of  that  creed  the  name  of  Jacobites 
(q.v,)^  The  valuable  Syriac  Chronicle  just  referred  to  probably 
was  compiled  in  the  latter  half  of  this  century. 

Islam. — ^In  the  first  decade  of  the  next  century  Edessa  was 
taken  by  Chosroes  II.,  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  trans- 
ported to  eastern  Persia.  Within  a  score  of  years  it  was  recovered 
by  the  emperor  Heraclius,  who  reviewed  a  large  army  under 
its  walls.  The  prophet  of  Islam  was  now,  however,  building  up 
his  power  in  Arabia,  and  although  Heraclius  paid  no  heed  to 
the  letter  demanding  his  adhesion  which  he  received  from 
i^edina  (628),  and  the  deputation  of  fifteen  Rah&wiyin  who 
paid  homage  in  630  were  not  Edessenes  but  South  Arabians, 
a  few  years  later  (636  ? )  Heraclius's  attempts,  from  Edessa 
as  a  centre,  to  efEect  an  organized  opposition  to  the  victorious 
Arabs  were  defeated  by  Sa*d,  and  he  fell  back  on  Samos&ta. 
The  terms  on  which  Edessa  definitely  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems  (638)  under  Riy&d  are  not  certain  (Bal&dhud).  As  it 
now  ceased  to  be  a  frcmtier  city  it  lost  in  importance.  In  668 
occurred  another  destructive  flood  (Theophimes,  p.  537),  and 
in  67S  an  earthquake  which  destroyed  part  of  the  **  old  church,'^ 
which  the  caliph  Mo*awiya  I.  is  said  to  have  repaired.  To  the 
latter  part  of  the  century  belongs  the  activity  of  Edessa's  bishop 
Jacob,  whose  chronicle  is  unfortunately  lost.  It  may  have  been 
the  impulse  given  by  the  final  supremacy  of  the  caliphate  to 
the  long  process  which  eventually  substituted  a  new  branch 
of  Semitic  speech  for  the  Aramaic  (which  had  now  prevailed 
for  a  millennium  and  a  half),  that  led  Jacob  to  adopt  the  Greek 
vowel  signs  for  use  in  Syriac  A  century  later  Theophilus  of 
Edessa  (d.  785),  author  of  a  lost  history,  tmnslated  into  Ssnriac 
"  the  two  books  of  the  poet  Homer  on  the  Conquest  of  the  dty 
of  Ilion."  When  the  Bagdfid  caliphs  lost  control  of  their 
dominions,  Edessa  shared  the  fortunes  of  western  Mesopotamia, 
changing  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  Egyptian  dynasties  and  Arab 
chieftains.  In  the  loth  century  al-Mas*Cidi,  writing  in  the  very 
year  dn  which  it  happened,  tdls  how  the  Mahommedan  ruler 
of  Edessa,  with  the  permission  of  the  caliph,  purchased  peace 
of  the  emperor  Romanus  Lecapenus  by  surrendering  to  him  the 
napkin  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  wherewith  he  had  dried  himself  after 
his  baptism.  The  translation  of  the  Holy  Icon  of  Christ  from 
Edessa  is  commemorated  on  the  x6th  of  August  (Cal.  Byzant). 
A  few  years  later  Ibn  Qau)^  (978)  estimates  the  number  of 
churches  in  the  city  at  more  than  300,  and  al-Mo]MiddasI  (985) 
describes  its  cathedral,  with  vaulted  ceiling  covered  with  mosaics, 
as  one  of  the  four  wonders  of  the  world.  In  1031  the  emperor 
recovered  Edessa;  but  in  1040  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Seljuks,  whose  progress  had  added  a  large  element  of  Armenian 
refugees  to  the  population  of  Osrho^ne.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  to  discredit  Maqilzl's  statement  that  it  was  three 
brother  architects  from  Edessa  that  the  Armenian  minister 
Badr  al-Gam&li  employed  to  build  three  of  the  fine  city  gates  of 
Cairo  ( 1087-109 1),  The  empire  soon  recovered  Edessa,  but  the 
resident  made  himself  independent.  Thoros  applied  for  help 
to  Baldwin,  brother  and  successor  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  the 
First  Crusade,  who  in  1098  took  possession  of  the  town  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  a  Burgundian  countship,  which  included 
Samosata  and  Saru^,  and  was  for  half  a  century  the  eastern 
bulwark  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.^  The  local  Armenian 
historian,  however,  Matthew  of  Edessa,  tells  of  oppression, 
decrease  of  population,  ruin  of  churches,  neglect  of  agriculture. 

*The  counts  were:  Baldwin  I.  (1098),  Baldwin  II.  (iioo), 
Joecelin  I.  (1119),  Joscelin  II.  (1131-1147). 


With  the  campaign  of  Maudud  in  mo  fortune  began  to  favour 
the  Moslems.  Edessa  had  to  endure  siege  after  siege.  Finally, 
in  1 144  it  was  stormed,  Matthew  being  among  the  slain,  by 
*Im&d  ud-Din  Zen^,  nder  of  Mosul,  under  Joscelin  U.,  an 
achievement  celebrated  as  "  the  conquest  of  conquests,"  for 
la3dng  the  responsibility  of  which  not  on  God  but  on  the  absence 
of  the  Prankish  troops,  an  Edessan  monk,  John,  bishop  of 
Qarrftn  (d.  1165),  brought  down  upon  himself  the  whole  bench 
of  bishops.  Edessa  sufiered  still  more  in  1146  after  an  attempt 
to  recover  it.  Churches  were  now  turned  into  mosques.  The 
consternation  produced  in  Europe  by  the  news  of  its  fate  led 
to  ''  the  Second  Crusade."  In  1182  it  fell  to  SaJadin,  whose 
nephew  recovered  it  when  it  had  tempocarily  passed  (1234) 
to  the  sultan  of  RlUn;  but  the  **  Eye  of  Mesopotamia  "  never 
recovered  the  brilliance  of  earlier  days.  The  names  it  con- 
tributed to  Arabic  literature  are  unimportant.  By  timely  sur- 
render (1268)  it  escaped  the  sufferings  inflicted  by  Hiliftkfl  and 
his  Monguls  on  SarQg  (Barhebraeus,  Ckron.  Arab.,  Beirut  ed., 
486).  Mostau£[  describes  a  great  cupola  of  fin^y  worked  stone 
still  standing  by  a  court  over  a  himdred  yards  square  (1340). 
Ali  b.  Yazd  in  his  account  of  the  campaigns  of  Tfmtir,  who 
reduced  Mesopotamia  in  1393,  still  calls  the  dty  (1425)  Ruht. 
In  1637,  when  Amurath  IV.  conquered  Bagd&d  and  annexed 
Mesopotamia,  it  passed  finally  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by 
whom  it  is  called  Urfo. 

The  Modem  Town, — Urfa  lies  north-east  of  the  Nimrud  Dagh. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  strengthened  by  square  towers  at 
distances  of  18-20  steps,  probably  dating  in  its  present  condition 
from  medieval  Mahommedan  times.  On  a  height  in  a  comer 
towards  the  west,  overtopping  the  town  by  100-200  ft.,  are  the 
remains  of  the  old  citadel,  and  the  two  famous  Corinthian 
columns^  known  as  "  the  Throne  of  NimrQd."  In  the  hoUow 
between  this  height  and  the  town  rise  two  springs  which  fom 
ponds,  the  farther  removed  of  which  from  the  dtadel  is  known 
as  Birket  al-KhaHl,  doubtless  the  Callinhoe  of  the  classical 
writers,  and  contains  the  sacred  fish,  estimated  by  J.  S.  Bucking- 
ham at  20,000,  and  the  nearer  as  *Ain  Zalkha  (i.e.  Zuleikba,  the 
wife  of  Potiphar).  On  the  north  edge  of  the  Birket  al-Kbaffl 
(see  plan  in  Sachau,  p.  197)  is  the  great  mosque  of  Abraham, 
the  interior  of  which  is  described  by  J.  S»  Buckingham  {Trav^, 
pp.  X08- 1 10) .  Diagonally  opposite  the  mosque  is  a  house  with  a 
square  tower,  which  is  locally  believed  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
famous  andent  school.  The  waters  of  the  two  pools  make  their 
way  in  a  single  stream  southwards  out  of  the  town.  The  once 
dangerous  stream  Dai^fin  (74afiT6$)  no  longer  flows  southwards 
through  the  town,  but  encircles  it  on  the  north  and  east  in  the 
channel  of  the  old  moat.  This  stream,  now  called  Kara  Kuymi, 
and  the  other  are  exhausted  in  the  irrigation  of  the  gardens 
lying  south-east  of  the  town,  exc^  when  fuller  than  usual, 
when  they  reach  the  Ballh.  Not  far  east  <^  the  saoned  pool  is 
the  largest  building  in  the  town,  the  recent  Armenian  Gr^orian 
cathedral,  whose  American  bells  were  first  heard  during  Sacfaan's 
visit  in  1879.  About  the  middle  of  the  town  is  the  largest  mosque, 
Ulu  6ami  (parts  of  it- probably  pre^slamic),  which  [Mobably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Christian  church  reckoned  by  the  eariy 
Mahommedan  writers  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid.  In 
the  basaar,  which  Jto  between  the  chief  mosque  and  the  sacred 
pool,  and  contains  several  streets,  are  displayed  not  only  the 
native  woollen  stuffs,  pottery  and  silver  work,  but  also  a  consider- 
able variety  of  £ur<q;>ean  goods,  especially  doth  stuffs.  The 
prindpal  manufactures  are  fine  cotton  stuffs  and  yellow  leather. 
The  streets  are  of  course  narrow  and  winding;  but  the  houses 
are  well  built  of  stone.  The  outskirts  are  occupied  by  mekm 
gardens,  vineyards  and  mulberry  plantations,  llie  fertile  plain 
south  of  the  town  is  noted  for  its  wheat  and  fine  pasture.  The 
climate  is  healthy  except  in  simimer;  the  "  Aleppo  butt<m  " 
(see  Bagdad,  vilayet),  a  painful  boil,  is  common.  Tlie  rocky 
heights  south  and  west  of  the  town,  whence  the  building  material 
is  largely  obtained,  are  full  of  natural  and  artifidal  caverns,  once 
used  as  dwellings,  doisters  and  graves,  where  are  most  of  the 

*  Pictures  in  Burkitt,  Earh  East,  Christ.,  frontispiece;  P.5.Bu4. 
xxviii.  151  f. ;  J.  R.  Harris,  The  Heavenly  Twins, 
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inscriptions  published  by  Sachau,  who  also  visited  and  describes 

(pp.  204-206)  the  D§r  Ya'qQb^  nearly  two  hours  distant. 

Urfa  is  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  of  the  same  name,  in  the  vilftyet 

of  Aleppo.    The  population  was  estimated  by  Olivier  in  1796 

at  20,000  to  24,000,  by  Buckingham  at  50,000,  by  Chemik  in 

1873  at  40,000,  by  Sachau  in  1879  at  50,000,  in  Baedeker's 

Handbook  in  1906  at  30,000.    Vice-Consul  Fitzmaurice  said 

that  before  December  1895  it  was  close  on  65,000,  of  whom  about 

20,000  were  Armenian,  3000  or  4000  Jacobites,  Syrian-Catholic, 

Greek-Catholic,  Maix^tes  and  Jews,  and  the  remaining  40,000 

Turkish,  Kurdian  and  Arab  Mahommedans.    Two  barbarous 

massacres  occurred  on  the  sSth  and  29th  of  October  and  the 

28th  and  29th  of  December  1895;  126  Armenian  families  were 

absolutely  wiped  out.    He  believes  that  8000  Armenians  perished 

in  the  second  massacre.    The  Deutsche  Orient-Mission  has  its 

diief  seat  in  Urfa,  and  there  have  for  years  been  American  and 

French  missions.    The  Germans  have  an  orphanage  with  300 

Armenian  children,  a  carpet  factory  and  a  medical  station.    The 

American  school  had  some  years  ago  250  pupils. 

AuTHOUTiES. — Inscriptional :  H.  Pos[non,  Tnscripiums  s^miiiques 
de  la  Syrie,  de  la  Mhopotamie  etdela  rifum  de  Mossoul  (1907, 1908) ; 
Sachaui  "  Eldessenische  Inschriften,"  m  Z^D,M,U.  xxxvi.  142-167; 
F.  C.  Burkitt,  "  The  Throne  of  Nimrod,'*  in  P,S.B.A.  xxviii.  140- 
155  (1906) ;  J.  Rendel  Harris,  The  Cult  of  the  Heavenly  Twins  (1906J  ; 
Ndldeke,  "Syrische  Inschriften,"  in  Z,A.  xxi.  151-161,  375-3S8 
(1908).  Literary:  Ludwig  Hallier,  Uniersuchungen  ubtr  die  EdeS' 
senische  Chronik  mil  dem  Syrischen  Text  (1892) ;  F.  Nau,  Analyse  des 
parties  incites  de  la  chronique  attribute  d  Denys  de  Tellma^ri  (1898) ; 
J.-B.  Chabot,  Chronique  ae  Denys  de  Tell-Mc^ri,  quatrihne J>artie 
O895);  W.  Wright,  The  Chronicle  of  Joshua  the  StyUte  (1882) ;  Bayer, 
HiiUfria  Osrhoena  el  Edessena  (St  Petersburg,  1 784),  ooUects  the  refer- 
ences in  classical  authora;  for  the  coinage  see  references  in  von  Gut- 
schniid  (see  below).  Di&cussions:  A.  von  Gutschmid,  "  Untersuch- 
uneen  fiber  die  Geschichte  des  Kdniereichs  Osro€ne  "  (in  MSmoires 
deTacad,  iff^P^'  des  sciences  de  St-Petersb,  vii.  s^.  tome  ^5,  No.  i, 
1887);  L.*J.  Tixeront,  Les  Origines  de  Viglise  d'Edesse  et  la  ligende 
d'Aogar  (1888);  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die  Edessenische  Abgarsage  krUisch 
unlet suchi  (1880);  K.  C.  A.  Matthes,  Die  Edess.  Abgarsage  auj  ihre 
Fortbildung  untersucht  (1882);  F.  Nau,  Une  Biographie  inlaite  de 
Batdesane  rastrclogue  (1807);  Bardesane  Vastrohgue:  le  livre  des 
Lois  des  Pays  (1899);  A.  Hilgenfeld,  Bardesanes^  der  letste  Gnostiher 
(1864) ;  A.  A.  Bevan, "  The  Hymn  of  the  Soul  "  (in  Texts  and  Studies, 
1897);  F.  C.  Burkitt,  Early  Eastern  Christianity  (1904);  J.  R. 
Harris,  The  Dioscuri  in  Christian  Legend  (1903),  and  The  Cult  of  the 
Heavenly  Twins  (1906);  the  histories  of  Kome,  Persia,  Crusades, 
Mongers,  &c.;  Rubens  Duval,  Histoire  poliiique^  religieuse  et 
littSraire  d'Edesse  jusqu*^  la  premiere  croisade  (1892),  a  useful  com- 

S'lation  reprinted  from  the  Journ,  Asr,  the  excellent  article  by  E. 
leycr  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  Realencyclopddie,  1933-1938.  Topo- 
graphy: J.  S.  Buckingham,  Traods  in  Mesopotamia  (1827);  E. 
Sacnau,  Reise  in  Syrien  u.  Mesopotamien  (1883),  189-210;  of.  Duval, 
op,  cit,  chap.  i. ;  C.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xi.  315-356.  Map  of  town  in 
Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabie,  reproduced  with  modifications  in  Wright, 
Chron.  Josh.  Styl. ;  also  a  map  in  Reclus,  Univ.  Geog.  ix.  232.  F^ur 
pictures  of  the  town  in  Burkitt,  Early  East.  ChrisU      (H.  W.  H.) 

BDFU,  m  Coptic  AUa,  a  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  484  m.  S.S.E. 
of  Cairo  by  rail,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  railway  station 
bemg  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Pop.  (1907)  19,262. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  earthenware,  which  finds  ready 
sale  all  through  Egypt.  The  ancient  AtbO  {ApoUinopolis  Magna) 
was  capital  of  the  second  nome  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  great 
sandstone  temple  is  practically  complete  (see  Architecture: 
Egypt).  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  structure  entirely 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  central  part  of  the  building, 
begun  by  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  in  237  B.C.,  was  finished  by 
his  successor  in  212;  the  portico,  court,  pylons  and  surroimding 
wall  were  added  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.,  Soter  11.  and 
Alexander  I.;  but  the  decoration  was  not  finished  till  57  B.C. 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  Neos  Dionysus.  The  god  of  Atb5 
was  a  form  of  Horus  (Apollo)  as  the  sun-god;  his  most  char- 
acteristic representation  b  as  the  disk  of  the  sun  with  outspread 
wings,  so  often  seen  over  the  doors  of  shrines,  at  the  top  of 
stelae,  &c.  In  the  temple,  where  he  is  often  figured  as  a  falcon- 
headed  man,  he  is  associated  with  Hathor  of  Dendera  and  the 
child  Harsemteus. 

See  Baedeker's  Egypt;  Ed.  Naville,  Textes  relalifs au  mythe  d' Horus 
recueUlis  dans  le  temple  d^Edfou.  (F.  Ll.  G.) 

EDGAR  (Eadgar),  king  of  the  English  (944-975),  was  the 
younger  son  of  Edmund  the  Magnificent  and  iElfgifu.    As  early 


as  955  he  signed  a  charter  of  his  uncle  Eadred,  and  in  957  the 
Mercian  nobles,  discontented  with  the  rule  of  his  elder  brother 
Eadwjg,  made  him  king  of  England  north  of  the  Thames.  On 
the  death  of  his  brother  in  October  959  Edgar  became  king  of 
a  united  England.  Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Mercia  Edgar  recalled  St  Dunstan  from  exile  and  bestowed 
on  him  first  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  then  that  of 
London.  In  961  Dunstan  was  translated  to  Canterbury,  and 
throughout  Edgar's  reign  he  was  his  chief  adviser,  and  to 
hira  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
this  time. 

The  reign  of  Edgar  was  somewhat  imeventful,  but  two  things 
stand  out  clearly:  his  ecclesiastical  policy  and  his  imperial 
position  in  Britain.  Edgar  and  Dunstan  were  alike  determined 
to  reform  the  great  monastic  houses,  and  to  secure  that  they 
should  be  restored  once  more  to  their  true  owners  and  not  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  secular  priests  or  canonici,  whose  life  and 
discipline  alike  seem  to  have  been  extremely  lax.  In  this  reform 
Edgar  was  helped  not  only  by  St  Dunstan  but  also  by  Oswaki 
of  Worcester  and  ^Ethelwold  of  Winchester.  The  priests  of  the 
old  and  new  monasteries  at  Winchester,  at  Chertsey  and  at 
Milton  Abbas  were  replaced  by  monks,  and  in  monastic  discipline 
the  old  rule  of  St  Benedict  was  restored  in  all  its  strictness. 

The  coronation  of  Edgar  was,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
delayed  till  the  Whitsunday  of  973.  It  took  place  with  much 
ceremony  at  Bath,  and  was  followed  shortly  after  by  a  general 
submission  to  Edgar  at  Chester.  SLx,  or  (according  to  later 
chroniclers)  eight  kings,  including  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
Strathclyde,  plighted  their  faith  that  they  wotdd  be  the  king's 
fellow-workers  on  sea  and  land.  The  historical  truth  of  this 
story  has  been  much  questioned;  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  true  in  its  main  outlines,  though  we  need  not  accept 
the  details  about  Edgar's  having  been  rowed  on  the  Dee  by 
eight  kings. 

Two  isolated  and  unexplained  incidents  are  also  recorded  in 
the  chronicle:  first,  the  ravaging  of  Westmorland  by  the 
Scandinavian  Thored,  son  of  Gunnere,  in  967;  and  second,  the 
ravaging  of  Thanet  by  Edgar's  own  command  in  970. 

Edgar's  death  took  place  in  the  year  975,  and  he  was  buried  at 
Glastonbuiy.  By  his  vigorous  rule  and  his  statesmanlike  policy 
Edgar  won  the  approval  of  his  people,  and  in  the  Saxon  chronicle 
we  have  poems  commemorating  his  coronation  and  death,  and 
describing  his  general  character.  The  only  fault  ascribed  to  him 
is  a  too  great  love  for  foreigners  and  for  foreign  customs.  Edgar 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  provincial  administration,  and  to 
him  has  'been  attributed  the  reorganization  of  the  English  fleet. 
The  characteristic  feature  of  his  rule  was  his  love  of  peace,  and 
by  efficient  administration  he  secured  it. 

Edgar  formed  an  irregular  union  in  961  with  Wulfthiyth,  an 

inmate  of  the  convent  at  Wilton,  who  bore  him  a  daughter 

Eadgyth.    He  next  married  ^thelflasd,  ''  the  white   duck," 

daughter  of  Earl  Ordmaer,  who  bore  him  a  son,   afterwards 

known  as  Edward  the  Martyr.     Finally  he  was  united   to 

iElfthryth,  daughter  of  Earl  Ordgar,  who  became  the  mother 

of   the  iEtheling   Edmund    (d.    971)    and   of  iEthelred   the 

Unready. 

AtTTHORiTiBS. — Soxon  Chrontdc  (ed.  Plummerand  Earle,  Oxford), 
sub*  ann, ;  Vita  Sancti  Oswaldd  {Historians  of  the  Church  of  York^  ed. 
Raine,  Rolls  Series);  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  regum  (ed. 
Stubbs,  Rolls  Series);  Birch,  Cartularium  Sapconicum,  vol.  iii.  Nos. 
1047-1319;  F.  Liebermann,  A.-S.  Laws^  i.  192-216;  "Florence  of 
Worcester  "  (Mon.  Hist.  Brit.) ;  E.  W.  Robertson,  Historical  Essays, 
pp.  189*215.  (A.  Mw.) 

EDGAR9  or  Eadoar  (c.  1050-C.  1 130),  called  the  JEthelmgy 
was  the  son  of  Edward,  a  son  of  the  English  king  Edmund 
Ironside,  by  his  wife  Agatha,  a  kinswoman  of  the  emperor 
Henry  II.,  and  was  bom  probably  in  Hungary  some  time  before 
1057,  the  year  of  his  father's  death.  After  the  death  of  Harold 
in  1066,  Archbishop  Aldred  and  the  citizens  of  London  desired 
to  make  him  king,  but  on  the  advance  of  William,  Edgar  and 
his  supporters  made  their  submission.  In  1068,  after  the  failure 
of  the  first  rising  of  the  north,  Edgar  retired  to  Scotland,  when 
his  sister  Margaret  married  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm  Canmore. 
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Next  year  he  returned  to  take  part  in  the  second  rising,  but, 
this  proving  no  more  successful  than  the  first,  he  again  took 
refuge  in  Scotland.  In  1074  he  went  to  Normandy  and  made 
peace  with  William.  In  the  strugs^e  between  Henry  L  and 
Robert  of  Normandy,  Edgar  sided  with  the  latter.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai  in  1106,  but  was 
subsequently  released.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
he  was  certainly  alive  about  1125. 

EDGECUMBE,  or  Edgecombe,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  west 
of  England  family,  taken  from  the  manor  of  Eklgecumbe  in 
Cornwall.  One  of  its  earlier  members  was  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe 
(d.  1489),  who  was  descended  from  a  Richard  Edgecumbe  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Richard  was  a  member 
of  parliament  in  1467 ;  afterwards  he  joined  Henry,  eail  of  Rich- 
mond, in  Brittany,  returned  with  the  earl  to  England,  and  fought 
at  Bosworth,  where  he  was  knighted.  He  received  rich  rewards 
from  Henry,  now  King  Henry  VII.,  who  also  sent  him  on  errands 
to  Scotland,  to  Ireland  and  to  Brittany,  and  he  died  at  Morlaiz 
on  the  8th  of  September  1489.  His  son  and  successor,  Sir  Piers 
Edgecumbe,  went  to  France  with  Henry  VIII.  in  15 13,  and  when 
he  died  on  the  14th  of  August  1539  he  left  with  other  issue  a  son, 
Sir  Richard  Edgeciunbe(  1499- 1562),  a  cultured  and  hospitable 
man,  who  is  celebrated  through  Richard  Carew's  Friendly 
Retnembrance  of  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe.  Sir  Richard's  eldest 
son,  Piers  or  Peter  Edgecumbe  (1536-1607),  was  a  member  of 
parliament  under  Elizabeth  for  about  thirty  years. 

Another  famous  member  of  this  family  was  Richard,  xst  baron 
Edgecumbe  (1680-1758),  a  son  of  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  was  successively 
member  of  parliament  for  St  Germans,  Plympton  and  Lostwithiel 
from  1 701  to  1742;  on  two  occasions  he  served  as  a  lord  of  the 
treasury;  and  from  1724  to  1742  he  was  pa3ana6ter-general  for 
Ireland,  becoming  chanceUor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  1743. 
Edgeounbe  was  a  faithful  follower  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in 
whose  interests  he  managed  the  elections  for  the  Cornish 
boroughs,  and  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  which  took  place  in 
1742,  was  designed  to  prevent  him  from  giving  evidence  about 
WalpK)le's  expenditure  of  the  secret  service  money.  He  died  on 
the  22nd  of  November  1758.  His  son  and  successor,  Richard, 
the  2nd  baron  (1716-1761),  was  comptroller  of  the  royal  house* 
hold,  a  member  of  parliament,  and  a  major-general  in  the  army. 
A  wit,  a  writer  of  verse,  a  gambler  and  an  intimate  friepd  of 
Horace  Walpole,  "  Dick  Edgecumbe  "  died  unmarried  on  the 
loth  of  May  1761. 

Edgecumbe's  brother,  George,  ist  earl  of  Mount  Edgeciunbe 
(1721-1795),  was  a  naval  officer  who  saw  a  great  deal  of  seprvice 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Succeeding  to  the  barony  on  the 
ist  baron's  death  in  1761  he  became  an  admiral  and  treasurer 
of  the  royal  household;  he  was  created  Viscount  Mount-Edge- 
cumbe  in  1781  and  earl  of  Mount-Edgecimibe  in  1789.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  February  1795,  his  only  son  being  his  successor, 
Richard,  the  2nd  earl  (1764-1839),  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
earl  and  the  author  of  Musical  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Amateur* 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  September  1839.  His  son,  Ernest 
Augustus,  the  3rd  earl  (1797-1861),  wrote  Extracts  from  Journals 
kept  during  the  Revolutions  at  Rome  and  Palermo, 

EDGE  HILL,  an  elevated  ridge  in  Warwickshire,  England, 
near  the  border  of  Oxfordshire.  The  north-western  face  is  an 
abrupt  escarpment  of  the  has,  and  the  summit  of  the  'ridge  is 
almost  level  for  nearly  2  m.,  at  a  height  somewhat  exceeding 
700  ft.  The  escarpment  overlooks  a  rich  lowland  watered  by 
streams  tributary  to  the  Avon;  the  gentle  eastern  slope  sends 
its  waters  to  the  Cherwell,  and  the  ridge  thus  forms  part  of  the 
divide  between  the  basins  of  the  Severn  and  the  Thames.  Edge 
Hill  gave  name  to  the  first  battle  of  the  Great  Rebellion  (^.».)» 
fought  on  the  23rd  of  October  1642.  Charles  I.,  marching  on 
London  from  the  north-west,  was  here  met  by  the  parliamentary 
forces  under  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex.  The  royalists 
were  posted  on  the  hill  while  the  enemy  was  in  the  plain  before 
Kineton.  But  the  rash  advice  of  Prince  Rupert  determined  the 
king  to  give  up  the  advantage  of  position;  he  descended  to  the 
attack,  and  though  Rupert  himself  was  successful  against  the 


opposing  cavalry,  be  was  checked  by  the  arrival  of  a  regiment 
with  artillery  under  Hampden,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
royalist  infantry  was  driven  back.  The  parliamentarians, 
however,  lost  the  more  heavily,  and  though  both  sides  claimed 
the  advantage,  the  king  was  able  to  advance  and  occupy 
Banbury. 

EDGEWORTH,  MARIA  (i  767-1849),  Irish  novelist,  seoond 
child  and  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  (9.0.) 
and  his  first  wife,  Anna  Maria  Elers,  was  bom  in  the  house  oi 
her  maternal  grandparents  at  Black  Bourtan,  Oxfordshire,  on 
the  ist  of  January  1767.  Her  early  efforts  in  fiction  were  of  a 
sufficiently  melodramaric  character;  for  she  recollected  one  of 
her  schoolgirl  compositions,  in  which  the  hero  wore  a  mask  made 
of  the  dried  skin  taken  from  a  dead  man's  face.  Her  holidays 
were  often  spent  in  the  house  of  the  eccentric  Thomas  Day,  for 
whom  she  entertained  a  genuine  respect.  She  had  ample 
opportunities  for  society  among  her  father's  neighbours  in 
Ireland,  among  whom  were  the  second  Lord  Longford,  whose 
daughter,  '^  Kitty "  Pakenham,  became  later  duchess  of 
Wellington,  Lady  Moira  at  Castle  Forbes,  and  Maria's  aunt, 
Margaret  Ruxton,  at  Black  Castle.  She  gained  a  first-hand 
experience  of  the  Irish  peasantry  by  acting  as  her  father's 
assistant  in  the  management  of  the  estate.  The  Edgeworths 
were  in  Ireland  from  1793  onwards  through  that  dangeious 
period,  and  Maria's  letters,  always  gay  and  natural,  make  very 
light  of  their  anxieties  and  their  real  perils. 

Mr  Edgeworth  encouraged  his  daughter's  literary  instincts. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  his  infiuence  over  Maria's 
work  as  altogether  deplorable,  but  against  the  disadvantages 
arising  froni  his  interference  must  be  weighed  the  stimidus  she 
undoubtedly  derived  from  his  powerful  mind.  Her  first  publica- 
tion was  a  plea  for  female  education,  Letters  to  Literary  Ladies 
(1795),  and  in  1796  appeared  the  collection  of  stories  known  as 
The  ParerWs  Assistant  (2nd  ed.,  6  vols.,  1800),  an  unpromising 
title  which  was  not  chosen  by  the  author.  The  stories  had  been 
submitted  as  they  were  written  to  the  juvenile  critics  of  the 
Edgeworth  nursery.  They  were  therefore  children's  stories 
for  children,  even  though  the  morals  were  Mr  Edgeworth's. 
In  1798  Mr  Edgeworth's  fourth  marriage  threatened  the  family 
harmony,  but  Maria  soon  became  a  dose  friend  of  her  step- 
mother. Practical  Education  (2  vols.,  179S)  was  written  in  con- 
junction with  her  father,  who  also  collaborated  Ynth  her  in  the 
Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  (1802).  Miss  Edgeworth's  first  novel. 
Castle  Rackrentj  an  Hibernian  Tale  taken  from  Facts,  and  from 
the  Manners  of  the  Irish  Squires  b^ore  the  year  1782,  was  written 
without  her  father's  supervision,  and  appeared  anon3rmousIy 
in  1800.  It  is  the  story  of  an  Irish  estate  and  its  owners,  the 
Rackrents,  as  told  by  Thady,  the  steward.  Its. success  was 
immediate,  and  a  second  edition  soon  appeared  with  the  anther  s 
name.  Perhaps  because  of  the  absence  of  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth's  co-operation,  the  book  is  the  most  natural  and 
vigorous  of  her  novels.  The  course  of  the  story  is  not  alteied 
to  suit  any  moral,  and  the  personages  appear  to .  be  drawn 
immediately  from  the  natives  oi  Edgeworthstown,  though 
Miss  Edgeworth  asserts  that  only  Thady  himself  was  an  actual 
portrait.  In  her  realistic  pictures  of  Irish  peasant  life  she 
opened  up  a  new  vein  in  ficrion,  and  even  if  the  unquestionable 
excellences  of  Castle  Rackrent  were  less,  it  would  still  be  a  note- 
worthy book.  In  the  "  General  Preface  "  to  the  1829  edition  of 
his  novels  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  of  the  publication  of  IFaoen^, 
says:  **  I  felt  that  something  might  be  attempted  for  my  own 
country,  of  the  same  kind  with  that  which  Miss  Edgeworth  so 
fortunately  achieved  for  Ireland,"  and  in  the  "  Postscript, 
which  should  have  been  a  preface,"  in  the  original  edition  of 
Waverley,  he  describes  his  aim  as  being  "  in  some  distant  degree  to 
emulate  the  admirable  Irish  pK)rtraits  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  so 
different  from  the  *  Teagues '  and  '  dear  joys '  who  so  long, 
with  the  most  perfect  family  resemblance  to  each  other,  occupied 
the  drama  and  the  novel."  Belinda  (1801)  is  a  society  novel, 
and  one  of  her  best  books.  Mr  Saintsbury  thinks  that  Mias 
Austen's  heroines  owe  sonoe^hing  of  their  naturalness  to  Bdinda, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  break  with  the  tracti tion  of  fainting 
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aad  blushing.  Moral  Tales  far  Young  People  (5  vok.)  and 
Early  Lessons f  which  included  '*  Harry  and  Lucy,"  '^  Rosamond  " 
and  '^  Frank/'  appeared  in  x8oi. 

In  iSofl  the  Edgeworths  went  abroad,  first  to  Brussels  and 
then  to  Paris.  They  had  already  connexions  in  Paris  through 
their  idnaman,  the  abb6  Henri  Allen  Edgeworth  de  FIrmont, 
who  was,  however,  then  in  exile.  They  met  iH  the  notabilities 
in  Paris,  and  Maria  refused  an  ofiEer  of  marriage  from  a  Swedish 
count  named  Edelcrantz.  Although  Leonora,  not  published 
until  four  years  later,  is  said  to  have  been  written  to  meet  his 
taste,  she  apparently  remained  then  and  always  heart-whole;  but 
her  stepmother  thought  otherwise,  and  maintained  that  she 
suffered'  severely  for  her  decision  (Memoir ,  i.  144).  Returning 
to  Edgeworthstown,  Miss  Edgeworth  resumed  her  writing, 
which  was  always  done  in  the  rooms  commonly  used  by  the  whole 
family.  Popular  Tales  was  published  in  1804,  and  The  Modem 
Griselda  in  the  same  year;  Leonora  in  1806;  and  in  1809  the 
first  series  of  Tales  oj  Fashionable  Life,  three  volumes  containing 
"  Ennui,"  "  Madame  de  Fleury,"  "  Almeria,"  "  The  Dun  "  and 
*'  Manoeuvring  " ;  the  second  series  (3  vols.,  1812)  included 
'*  The  Absentee,"  one  of  her  best  tales,  which  was  originally 
designed  as  a  play,  ''  Vivian  "  and  ''  Emilie  de  Coulanges." 
In  1 813  Maria  and  her  parents  spent  a  considerable  time  in 
London,  and  her  society  was  much  sought  after.  When  Waverley 
was  published,  Miss  Edgeworth  received  a  copy  horn  the  pub- 
lishers, and  at  once  recognized  the  authorship.  She  wrote  a 
long  letter  of  appreciation  (23rd  of  October  1814)  to ''  the  author 
of  Waverley^**  which  she  began  with  the  phrase  aut  Scotus,  aut 
diabolus,  but  the  letter  was  merely  acknowledged  by  the  pub- 
lishers. Patronage^  (4  vols.,  1814),  the  longest  of  her  novels, 
and  Harrington^  a  lale,  and  Ormond,  a  tale  (3  vols.,  1817)  complete 
the  list  <^  the  works  which  received  what  her  father  called  his 
imprimalur, 

^  After  his  death  in  1817  Miss  Edgeworth  occupied  henelf  with 
completing  his  Memoirs^  which  were  published  in  1820.  The 
book  was  th^  excuse  for  an  attack  on  Mr  Edgeworth's  rq>utation 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  Miss  Edge< 
worth  had  the  courage  to  leave  unread.  Her  life  at  Edgeworths- 
towA  was  varied  by.  visits  to  London,  to  Lord  Lansdowne  at 
Bowood,  Wiltshire,  to  the  Misses  Sneyd  in  Staffordshire,  and  to 
many  other  friends.  ■  In  i  Saoshe  was  again  in  Paris,  and  in  1823 
she  spent  a  happy 'fortnight  with  the  Scotts  at  Abbotsford. 
In  1825  Sicott  went  to  £dgewo9lhstown,  and  their  relations  were 
always  cordial. 

Miss  Edgewotth's  production  was  less  after  her  father's 
death.  Sequels  to  "  Rosamond,'' "  Frank,"  "  Harry  and  Lucy  '* 
in  the  Early  Lessons  were  published  in  182  2-1825.  Comic 
Dramas  appeared  in  1817,  and  Helen  in  1834.  She  worked  to 
the  last,  and  in  X846  laboured  strenuously  for  the  relief  of  the 
faatune-stricken  Irish  peasants.  She  died  on  the  22nd  of  May 
1849. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  novels  are  distinguished  by  good  sense, 
humour  and  an  easy  flowing  style.  As  the  construction  of  a 
plot  is  not  her  strong  point,  she  is  generaUy  more  successful 
in  tales  than  in  lengthy  novels.  The  vivacity  of  her  dialogues 
is  extraordinary;  and  in  them  her  characters  reveal  themselves 
in  the  most  natural  way  possible.  Her  books  are  character- 
studies  rather  than  intensely  interesting  narratives.  Sobriety 
of  judgment  is  seen  throughout;  and  passion,  romance  and 
poetry  rarely,  if  ever,  shed  their  lustre  on  her  pages.  Three 
of  her  aims  were  to  paint  national  manners,  to  enforce  morality, 
and  to  teach  fashionable  society  by  satirizing  the  lives  of  the 
idle  and  worldly.  She  expressly  calls  some  of  her  stories  "  Moral 
Tales  ";  but  they  all  fall  irnder  this  category.  In  her  pages 
the  heroic  virtues  ^ve  place  to  prudence,  industry,  kindness 
and  sweetness  of  temper.  There  are  few  instances  of  over- 
whelming emotions  or  tumultuous  passions  in  her  works;  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  little  the  love  of  nature  appears.  She  never 
uses  material  which  does  not  yield  some  direct  moral  lesson. 
But  the  freshness  of  her  stories,  her  insight  into  character, 
lively  dialogues,  originality  of  invention,  and  delightfully  clear 
;    style  render  it  quite  possible  to  read  her  works  in  succession 


without  any  sense  of   weariness.    Among  the   many  sweet 

memories  her  unsullied  pages  have  bequeathed  to  the  world, 

not  the  least  precious  is  her  own  noble  character,  which  ever 

respoikled  to  all  that  is  best  and  most  enduring  in  human  nature. 
See  A  Memoir  of  Maria  Edgeworth^  wUh  a  Selection  from  her  Letters 
(1867),  by  her  stepmother,  F.  A.  Edgeworth,  privately  printed.  A 
selection  from  this  was  made  by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  and  printed 
under  the  title  of  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Eduworth  {2  vols., 
1894).  See  also  Maria  Edgeworth  (1883;,  by  Helen  Zimmem,  in  the 
*'  Eminent  Women  V  aeries;  Graoe  A.  Oliver,  A  Study  of  Maria 
Edgeworth  .  .  .  (3rd  ed.,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1882);  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth  (iQ04)j  by  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless  in  the  "  English  Men  of 
Letters '  senes.  Amone  the  numerous  shorter  articles  dealing  with 
Maria  Edeeworth  and  the  family  circle  at  Edgeworthstown  may  be 
mentiooed  a  friendly  iappceciation  of  Miss  Edgeworth  *8  noveb  by 
George  SaintsburY  m  MacmiUan^s  Magazine  (July  1895),  and  a 
charming  description  of  her  family  circle  and  surroundmss  in  the 
preface  supplied  by  Lady  Thackeray  Ritchie  to  Macmillan  s  edition 
of  the  novels  (1895). 

EDGSWORTH,  RICHARD  LOVBLL  (1744-1817),  British 
writer,  was  bom  at  Bath  on  the  31st  of  May  1744.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life,  however,  was  spent  at  Edgeworthtown,  or 
Edgeworthstown,  in  the  county  of  Ix)ngford,  Ireland,  where  the 
Edgeworth  family  had  been  settled  for  upwards  of  150  years. 
He  was  of  gentle  blood — his  father  being  the  son  of  Colonel 
Francis  Edgeworth,  and  his  mother,  Jane  Lovell,  being  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Lovell,  a  Welsh  judge.  Richard's  mother 
taught  him  to  read  at  a  very  early  age;  and  from  childhood  he 
had  a  strong  love  for  mechanical  science.  The  Rev.  Patrick 
Hughes  initiated  him  in  Lilye's  Latin  Grammar — an  office  he 
also  performed  for  Goldsmith,  who  was  bom  on  the  property 
of  the  Edgeworths — ^and  his  public  education  began,  in  August 
1752,  in  a  school  at  Warwick.  He  subsequently  attended 
Drogheda  school,  then  reputed  the  best  in  Ireland;  and,  after 
spending  two  years  at  a  school  in  Longford,  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  April  1761,  but  was  transferred  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  While 
still^at  college,  he  made  a  mnaway  match,  marrying  at  Gretna 
Green,  Anna  Maria,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Paul  Elezs  of  Black 
Bourton,  Oxfordshire,  an  old  friend  of  his  father.  His  eldest 
son^was  bora  before  Edgeworth  reached  his  twentieth  birthday, 
and  his  daughter  Maria  i^i  1767. 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  he  and  his  wife  went  to 
Edgeworthstown,  but  in  1765  they  took  a  house  at  Hare  Hatch, 
near  Maidenhead.  Edgeworth  devoted  much  time  to  scientific 
reading  and  experiments;  and  he  made  an  attempt  to  establish 
telegraphic  communication  (Memoirs,  2nd  edition,  i.  144).  He 
also  invented  a  turnip-cutter,  a  one-wheeled  chaise  and  other 
contrivances.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  mechanical  inventions  he 
visited  Erasmus  Darwin  at  Lichfield,  where  he  met  Anna  Seward, 
and  her  cousin,  Honora  Sneyd.  His  home  was  now  at  Hare 
Hatch,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  endeavoured  to  educate  his  son 
according  to  the  method  explained  in  Rousseau's  6mtle,  In 
later  life,  however,  the  ill-success  of  this  experiment  led  him  to 
doubt  many  of  Rousseau's  views  (Memoirs,  ii.  374).  At  the 
same  time  he  kept  terms  at  the  Temple,  and  formed  the  greatest 
friendship  of  his  life  with  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  Sandford 
and  Merton,  which  was  written  at  Edgeworth's  suggestion.  In 
1769,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  being  a 
barrister;  but,  instead  of  immediately  settling  on  his  Irish 
estate,  he  spent  a  considerable  time  in  England  and  France, 
mainly  in  Day's  company.  In  Lyons,  where  he  resided  for  about 
two  years,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  public 
works  intended  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Rhone.  He  was 
summoned  to  England  by  the  death  of  his  wife  (March  1773), 
with  whom  he  was  far  from  happy.  Edgeworth  hurried  to 
Lichfield,  to  Dr  Erasmus  Darwin's,  and  at  once  declared  his 
passion  for  Honora  Sneyd,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  flight 
to  France  two  years  before.  Miss  Sneyd  had  been  the  object 
of  attention  from  Thomas  Day,  but  her  views  on  marriage  were 
not  submiss?sre  enough  to  please  him.  She  had  other  suitors, 
among  them  the  unfortunate  Major  Andrl.  She  married 
Edgeworth  (July  1773),  and  after  residing  at  Edgeworthstown 
for  three  years,  they  settled  at  Northchurch,  in  Hertfordshire. 
After  six  years  of  domestic  happiness,  Honora  Edgeworth  died 
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(April  i78o)>  recommending  her  husband  to  marry  her  sister 
Elizabeth;  and  they  were  actually  married  on  Christmas  Day, 
1780. 

In  1782  Edgeworth  returned  to  Ireland,  determined  to  i]ii|>rove 
his  estate,  educate  his  seven  children,  and  amdiorate  the 
condition  of  the  tenants.  Up  to  this  point  Edgeworth  has  told 
his  own  story  in  his  Memoirs.  The  rest  of  his  life  is  written  by 
his  daughter,  who  opens  with  a  lengthy  panegyric  on  her  father 
as  a  model  landlord  (Memoirs,  ii.  I2«36).  In  1785  he  was 
associated  with  others  in  founding  the  Royal  Irish  Academy; 
and,  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  mechsuiics  and  agriculture 
occupied  most  of  his  time.  In  October  1789  his  friend  Day  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  this  trial  was  soon  followed 
by  the  loss  of  his  daughter  Honora,  vrho  had  just  reached  her 
fifteenth  year.  In  1792  the  health  of  one  of  Edgeworth's  sons 
took  him  to  Clifton,  where  he  remained  with  his  family  for  about 
two  years,  returning  in  1794  to  Edgeworthstown*  Ireland  was, 
at  that  time,  harassed  by  internal  disturbances,  and  threats  of  a 
French  invasion,  and  Edgeworth  offered  to  establish  telegraphic 
communication  of  his  own  invention  throughout  the  country. 
This  offer  was  declined.  A  full  account  of  the  matter  is  given  in 
Edgeworth's  Letter  to  Lord  Charlemont  on  the  Telegraph;  and  his 
apparatus  is  explained  in  an  ''  Essay  on  the  art  of  Conveying 
Swift  and  Secret  Intelligence,^'  published  in  the  sixth  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  In  the  autumn 
of  1797  the  third  Mrs  Edgeworth  died. 

Practical  Education  (1798)  was  written  in  collaboration  with 
his  daughter  Maria,  and  embodied  the  experience  of  the  authors 
in  dealing  with  children.  "  So  commenced,"  says  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  "  that  literary  partnership  which,  for  so  many  years,  was 
the  pride  and  joy  of  my  life  "  (Memoirs,  ii.  170).  This  book, 
generally  regard^  as  old-fashioned,  has  a  real  value  in  the  history 
of  education.  Mr  Edgeworth's  interest  in  the  subject  had  been 
inspired  by  the  study  of  Rousseau  and  by  his  friendship  with 
Thomas  Day.  But  he  went  beyond  Rousseau,  who  developed 
his  theories  ^om  his  own  ingenious  mind  and  related  an  imaginary 
process.  The  Edgeworths  brought  a  scientific  method  to  their 
work.  The  second  Mrs  EdgewOTth  (Honora  Sneyd)  began  the 
collection  of  actual  examples  of  conversations  between  the 
children  and  their  elders.  This  was  continued  patiently  by  the 
writers  of  the  book;  and  their  reasonings  were  thus  fotmded 
on  an  accurate  record  of  childish  methods  of  thought.  They 
deprecated  especially  any  measures  that  interrupted  the  child's 
own  chain  of  reasoning.  The  chapters  on  special  subjects  of 
study,  chronology,  geometry,  &c.,  were  written  by  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth;  those  on  toys,  on  rewards  and  punishments, 
on  temper,  &c.,  by  hb  daughter.* 

In  1798  Edgeworth  married  Miss  Beaufort,  and  was  elected 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  St  John's  Town,  Longford.  The  same 
year,  too,  saw  a  hostile  landing  of  the  French  and  a  formidable 
rebellion;  and  for  a  short  time  the  Edgeworths  took  refuge  in 
Longford.  The  winter  of  1802  they  spent  in  Paris.  In  1804 
the  government  accepted  his  telegraphic  apparatus,  but  the 
insta!Uation  was  left  incomplete  when  the  fear  of  invasion  was 
past.  In  1802  appeared  the  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  by  Mr  and  Miss 
Edgeworth;  and  in  1806  Edgeworth  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  to  inquire  into  Irish  education.  From 
1807  till  1809  much  of  his  time  was  spent  on  mechanical  experi- 
ments and  in  writing  the  story  of  his  life.  In  1808  appeared 
Professional  Education,  and  in  1813  bis  Essay  on  the  Construction 
of  Roa(ls  and  Carriages,  He  died  on  the  13th  of  June  181 7, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  Edgeworthstown  church- 
yard. 

Many  of  Edgeworth's  works  were  suggested  by  his  zeal  for  the 
education  of  his  own  children.  Such  were  Poetry  Explained  for 
Young  People  (1802),  Readings  in  Poetry  (1816),  A  Rational 
Primer  (unpublished),  and  the  parts  of  Early  Lessons  contributed 
by  him.  His  speeches  in  the  Irish  parliament  have  also  been 
published;  and  numerous  essays,  mostly  on  scientific  subjects, 

1  For  an  appreciation  of  the  two  Bdoeworths  from  the  teacher's 
point  of  view,  see  Prof.  L.  C  Miall  m  the  Journal  of  Education 
(August  I,  1894). 


have  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  TransactisMS 

of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  Nicholson^s 

Journal.    The  story  of  his  early  life,  told  by  himself,  is  fully  as 

entertainini^  as  the  continuation  by  Maria>  as  it  contains  less 

dissertation  and  more  incident.    One  of  his  daughters  by  his 

first  marriage,  Anna  Maria,  married  Dr  Beddoes  and  became 

the  mother  of  T<  L.  Beddoes,  the  poet. 

See  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  Esq,,  begun  by  faunself 
and  concluded  by  his  daughter,  Maria  Edgeworth  (2  vols.,  1820. 
3rd  and  revised  ed.  18^4).  A  selection  from  this,  giving  an  opti- 
mistic view  of  him,  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth  (1896),  was  edited  bv 
Mrs  Lionel  Tollemache. 

EDGEWORTH  DE  FIRHOMT.  HENRT  ESSEX  (1745-1807), 
last  confessor  to  Louis  XVI.,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Edgeworth, 
rector  of  Edgeworthstown  in  Ireland,  his  mother  being  a  grand- 
daughter of  Archbishop  Ussher.  When  he  was  three  years  M 
his  father  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  resigned  his  living  and 
emigrated  to  Toulouse,  where  the  boy  was  brouf^t  up  by  the 
Jesuits.  In  1769,  after  his  father's  death,  he  went  to  Paris  to  be 
trained  for  the  priesthood.  On  taking  orders  he  assumed  the 
additional  surname  of  de  Firmont,  from  the  family  estate  of 
Firmotmt  near  Edgeworthstown.  Though  originally  studying 
with  a  view  to  becoming  a  missionary,  he  decided  to  remain 
in  Paris,  devoting  himself  espedally  to  the  Irish  and  English 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1791  he  became  confessor  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  Lotus  XVI.,  and  earned  the  respect  even  of  the 
sansculottes  by  his  courage  and  devotion.  By  Madame  EHizabeth 
he  was  reconunended  to  the  king  when  his  trial  was  impending; 
and  after  Louis'  condemnation  to  death  he  was  able  to  obtain 
permission  to  cdebrate  mass  for  him  and  attend  him  on  the 
scaffold,  where  he  recommended  the  king  to  allow  bis  hands 
to  be  tied,  with  the  words:  ^'  %e,  in  this  new  outrage  I  see  only 
the  last  trait  of  resemblance  between  your  Majesty  and  the  God 
who  will  be  your  reward."  It  is  said  that  at  the  moment  of  the 
execution,  the  confessor  uttered  the  celebrated  words:  ''  Son 
of  St  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven."  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
phrase  was  never  spoken.  The  abb6  himself  does  not  quote  it, 
either  in  his  memoirs  or  in  a  letter  written  in  1796  to  li^  brother, 
in  which  he  describes  the  death  of  the  king.  Moreover, 
Edgeworth  declared  to  sevenl  persons  who  asked  him  about 
it,  that  the  words  were  not  his.  In  spite  of  the  danger 
he  now  ran,  Edgeworth  refused  to  leave  France  so  long  as  he 
could  be  of  any  service  to  Madame  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he 
still  numaged  to  correspond.  At  length,  in  1795,  his  mother 
having  meanwhile  died  in  prison,  where  his  sister  was  also 
confined,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  En^i^and,  carrying  with  him 
Elizabeth's  last  message  to  her  brother, the  futiue  KingChariesX. 
whom  he  found  in  Edinbut^.  He  afterwards  went  with  some 
papers  to  Monsieur  (Louis  XVIU.)  at  Blankenburg  in  Brunswick, 
by  whom  he  was  induced  to  accompany  him  to  Mittau,  where, 
on  the  23nd  of  May  1807,  he  died  of  a  fever  contracted  while 
attending  some  French  prisoners. 

Edgewoith*9  Memories,  edited  by  C.  S.  Cdeeworth,  were  first 
published  in  £njg:lish  (London,  1815),  and  a  Pretncn  translation  (really 
the  letters  ana  some  miscellaneous  notes,  ^)  was  publi^ied  in 
Paris  ini8i6.  A  translation  of  the  Lettres  del'oM  Edgevoorth  aoec  des 
mSmoires  suf  sa  vie  was  published  by  Madame  Elizabeth  de  Bow  in 
Paris  in  181S,  and  Letters  from  the  AhbS  Edgeworth  to  his  Friends,  with 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  edited  by  T.  B.  England,  in  London  in  1818. 
See  T.  B.  A.  Hanet-Cl^ry,  Journal  de  ce  qui  s'est  passS,  drc.  (Paris, 
1825);  A.  H.  du  D.  de  Beauchesne.  Vie  de  Madame  Elisabeth  {Pvi^ 
1869);  J.  C.  D.  de  Lacretelle,  Priois  histofique  de  la  Rholutum 
fran^aise  (Paris,  1801-1806). 

BDORBN  -  LEFFLER,  ANNE  CHARLOTT^p  duchess  of 
Cajanello  (1849-1893),  Swedish  author,  daughter  of  the  mathe- 
matician Prof.  C.  O.  Leffler,  was  bom  on  the  ist  of  October  1849. 
Her  first  volume  of  stories  appeared  in  1869,  but  the  first  to  which 
she  attached  her  name  was  Ur  Lifvet  ("  From  Life,"  xSSa),  a 
series  of  realistic  sketches  of  the  upper  circles  of  Swedish  society, 
followed  by  three  other  collections  with  the  same  title.  Her 
earliest  plays,  Skddespelerskan  ("  The  Actress,"  1873),  and  its 
successors,  were  produced  anonymously  in  Stockholm,  but  in 
1883  her  reputation  was  established  by  the  success  of  Sanna 
Kvinnor  ("  True  Women  "),  and  En  ROddande  engel  ("  An  Angd 
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of  Deliverance  ")•  Sanna  Kvinnor  is  directed  against  false 
femininity,  and  was  well  received  in  Germany  as  well  as  in 
Sweden.  Anne  Leffler  had  married  in  187  2  G.  Edgren,  but  about 
1884  she  was  separated  from  her  husband,  who  did  not  share  her 
advanced  views.  She  spent  some  time  in  England,  and  in  1885 
produced  her  Hur  man  gdr  godt  ("  How  men  do  good  ")>  followed 
in  1888  by  Kamfenf&r  lyckan  ("  The  Struggle  for  Happiness  "), 
in  which  she  had  the  help  of  Sophie  Kovalevsky.  Another 
vohune  of  the  Ut  Lifwt  series  appeared  in  1889;  and  Famil- 
jdycka  (*^  Domestic  Happiness,"  1891)  was  produced  in  the  year 
after  her  second  marriage,  with  the  Italian  mathematician, 
Pasquale  del  Pezzo,  duca  di  Cajanello.  She  died  at  Naples  on 
the  2zst  of  October  1892.  Her  dramatic  method  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  and  its  masculine 
directness,  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  frankness  gave  her  work 
a  high  estimation  in  Sweden.  Her  last  book  was  a  biography 
(1892)  of  her  friend  Sophie  (Sonya)  Kovalevsky,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  Son3ra's  autobiography.  An  English  translation 
(1895)  by  A.  de  Furnhjelm  and  A.  M.  Clive  Bayley  contains  a 
tttographical  note  on  Fru  £dgren-Lef9er  by  Lily  Wolffsohn, 

based  on  private  sources. 
See  also  Ellen  Key,  Anne  Charlotte  Leffler  (Stockholm,  1893). 

EDHEM  PASHA  (c.  181 5-1890),  Turkish  statesman,  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  is  said  to  have  been  taken  into  a  Turkish 
household  at  the  time  of  the  Chio  massacre  in  1822,  and  to  have 
been  brought  up  as  a  Mussulman.  He  entered  the  Turkish 
government  service  and  rose  to  high  office,  being  successively 
minister  of  public  works,  grand  vizier  for  eleven  months  (1878), 
ambassador  at  Vienna  (1879)  and  minister  of  the  interior.  He 
was  quick-tempered,  but  of  kindly  disposition,  intelligent  and 
patriotic,  and  he  left  a  reputation  of  unblemished  honesty  and 
uprightness. 

EDICT  (Lat.  edictuniy  from  e,  out,  and  dicere,  to  say,  speak), 
an  order  or  proclamation  issued  under  authority  and  having  the 
force  of  law.  The  word  is  especially  used  of  the  promulgations 
of  the  Roman  praetor  (^.v.),  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  also 
of  the  kings  of  France  (see  ^so  Roman  Law). 

EDIMBURGHy  a  dty  and  royal  biurgh,  and  cotmty  of  itself, 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  coimty  town  of  Edinburghshire  or 
Midlothian,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  396  m. 
by  rail  N.  of  London.    The  old  Royal  Observatory  on  Calton 
Hill  stands  in  55**  5/  ^s"  N.  and  12°  43'  05*'  W.     Edinburgh 
occupies  a  group  of  hills  of  moderate  height  and  the  valleys 
between.     In  the  centre  is  a  bold  rock,  crowned  by  the  castle, 
between  which  and  the  new  town  lies  a  ravine  that  once  contained 
the  Nor*  Loch,  but  is  now  covered  with  the  gardens  of  Princes 
Street.     To  the  east  rises  Calton  Hill  (355  ft.)  with  several  con- 
spicuous monuments,  the  dty  prison  and  the  Calton  cemetery. 
On  the  south-east,  beyond  the  Canongate  limits,  stands  the  hill 
of  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft).    Towards  the  north  the  site  of  the 
dty  slopes  gently  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  port  of  Leith; 
while  to  the  south,  Liberton  Hill,  Blackford  Hill,  Braid  Hills 
and  Craiglockhart  Hills  roughly  mark  the  city  bounds,  as 
Corstorphlne  Hill  and  the  Water  of  Ldth  do  the  western  limits. 
The  views  of  the  dty  and  environs  from  the  castle  or  any  of 
the  lulls  are  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  capitals  in  the  world.    Its  situation,  general  plan 
and  literary  associations  suggested  a  comparison  that  gave 
Edinburgh  the  name  of  ''  the  modem  Athens  ";  but  it  has  a 
homelier  nickname  of  **  Auld  Reekie,''  from  the  doud  of  smoke 
(re^)  which  often  hangs  over  the  low-lying  quarters. 

Ckief  Buildings. — Of  the  castle,  the  oldest  building  is  St 
Margaret's  chapel,  believed  to  be  the  chapel  where  Queen 
Margaret^  wife  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  worshipped,  and  belonging 
at  latest  to  the  rdgn  of  her  youngest  son,  David  I.  (1124-1x53). 
Kear  it  is  the  parliament  and  banqueting  hall,  restored  (1889-* 
1892)  by  the  generosity  of  William  Nelson  (1817-1887)  the 
publisher,  which  contains  a  fine  collection  of  Scottish  armour, 
we^>ons  and  regimental  colours,  while,  emblazoned  on  the 
ndndows,  are  the  heraldic  bearings  of  royal  and  other  figures 
iisdnguished  in  national  history.  Other  buildings  in  the 
Palace  Yard  include  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  regent, 


Mary  of  Guise,  and  her  daughter  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
room  in  which  James  VI.  was  born.  Here  also  are  deposited 
the  Scottish  regalia  ("  The  Honours  of  Scotland ''),  with  the 
sword  of  state  presented  to  James  IV.  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  and 
the  jewels  restored  to  Scotland  on  the  death  (1807)  of  Cardinal 
York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  The  arsenal,  a  modem  building 
on  the  west  side  of  the  rock,  is  capable  of  storing  30,000  stand 
of  arms.  In  the  armoury  is  a  collection  of  arms  of  various  dates ; 
and  on  the  Argyll  battery  stands  a  huge  piece  of  ancient  artillery, 
called  Mons  Meg,  of  which  repeated  mention  is  made  in  Scottish 
history.  Argyll  Tower,  in  which  Archibald,  9th  earl  of  Argyll, 
spent  his  last  days  (1685),  was  also  restored  in  1892  by  Mr 
William  Nelson. 

Holyrood  Palace  was  originally  an  abbey  of  canons  regular 
of  the  rule  of  St  Augustine,  founded  by  David  I.  in  11 28,  and 
the  ruined  nave  of  the  abbey  chiirch  still  shows  parts  of  the 
original  structure.  Connected  with  this  is  a  part  of  the  royal 
palace  erected  by  James  IV.  and  James  V.,  including  the  apart- 
ments occupied  by  Queen  Mary,  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Rizzio  in  1566.  The  abbey  suffered  repeatedly  in  invasions. 
It  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  English  under  the  earl  of  Hertford 
In  1544,  and  again  in  1547.  In  a  map  of  1544,  preserved  among 
the  Cotton  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  the  present  north-west 
tower  of  the  palace  is  shown  standing  apart,  and  only  joined 
to  the  abbey  by  a  low  doister.  Beyond  this  is  an  irregular  group 
of  buildings,  which  were  replaced  at  a  later  date  by  additions 
more  in  accordance  with  a  royal  residence.  But  the  whole  of  this 
latter  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1650  while  in  occupation 
by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell;  and  the  more  modern  parts  were 
begun  during  the  Protectorate,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  by  Robert  Milne,  after  the  designs  of  Sir  William 
Bruce  of  Kinross.  They  include  the  picture  gallery,  150  ft.  in 
length,  with  106  mythical  portraits  of  Scottish  kings,  and  a 
triptych  (c.  1484)  containing  portraits  of  James  III.  and  his 
queen,  which  is  believed  to  have  formed  the  altar-piece  of  the 
collegiate  chiu'ch  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  foimded  by  the  widowed 
queen  of  James  11.  in  1462,  demolished  in  1848,  and  afterwards 
rebuilt,  stone  for  stone,  in  Jeffrey  Street.  The  picture  gallery  is 
associated  with  the  festive  scenes  that  occurred  during  the 
short  residence  of  Prince  Charles  in  1745;  and  in  it  the  election 
of  representative  peers  for  Scotland  takes  place.  Escaping 
from  France  at  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  comte  d'Artois, 
afterwards  Charles  X.  of  France,  had  apartments  granted  for 
the  use  of  himsdf  and  the  emigrant  nobles  of  his  suite,  who 
continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  till  August  1799.  When  driven 
from  the  French  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  Charles  once 
more  found  a  home  in  the  andent  palace  of  the  Stuarts.  George 
IV.  was  received  there  in  1822,  and  Queen  Victoria  and  the  prince 
consort  occupied  the  palace  for  brief  periods  on  several  occasions, 
and  in  1903  Edward  VII.,  during  residence  at  Dalkdth  Palace, 
held  his  court  within  its  walls.  A  fountain,  after  the  original 
design  of  that  in  the  quadrangle  of  Linlithgow  Palace,  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  entrance  by  the  prince  consort.  The  royal 
vault  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  which  had  fallen  into  a  dilapidated 
condition,  has  been  put  in  order;  Clockmill  House  and  grounds 
have  been  added  to  the  area  of  the  parade  ground,  and  the 
abbey  predncts  generally  and  the  approaches  to  the  King's 
Park  have  been  improved.  With  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  1881  the  privileges  of  sanctuary  came  to 
an  end. 

Pariiament  House,  begun  in  1632  and  completed  in  1640, 
in  which  the  later  assemblies^  of  the  Scottish  estates  took  place 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  by  the  Act  of  Union  of 
1707,  has  since  been  set  apart  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  law.  The  great  hall,  with  its  fine  open-timbered  oak 
roof,  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  stained-glass  window  and  several 
statues  of  notable  men,  including  one  (by  Louis  Frangois  Rou- 
biliac)  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  lord  president  of  the  court 
of  session  (1685-1747),  and  now  forms  the  ante- room  for  lawyers 
and  their  clients.  The  surrounding  buildings,  including  the  court- 
rooms, the  Advocates'  and  the  Signet  libraries,  are  all  modern 
additions.     The  Advocates'  library  is  the  finest  in  Scotland. 
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Pounded  in  1683,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  king't 
advocate  under  Charles  II.,  and  then  dean  of  the  iacvity,.  it  is 
regarded  as  the  national  library,  and  is  one  of  the  five  entitled 
by  the  Copyright  Act  to  receive  a  copy  of  every  work  published 
in  Great  Britain. 
The  Geneial  Register  House  for  Scotland,  begun  in  1714  from 


designs  by  Robert  Adam,  stands  at  the  east  end  of  Princes 
Street.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ancient  national  records, 
adequate  accommodation,  in  tireproof  chambers,  for  all  Scottish 
title-deeds,  entails,  contracts  and  mortgages,  and  for  general 
statistics,  including  those  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

The  Royal  Institution,  in  the  Doric  style,  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  stone  statue  of  Queen  Victoria  by  Sir  John  Stoell, 
formerly  furnished  official  accommodation  for  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  Manufactures  and  the  Board  of  Fishery,  and  also 
for  the  school  of  art,  and  the  libraries  and  public  meetings  of 
the  Royal  Society  (founded  in  1783},  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quariesofScoltand(foundedini78o).  Inigioit  wasrenamedand 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture  and  Architecture,  which  was  instituted  in  rSafi, 
and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1838,  on  the  model  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London.  It  is  situated  on  the  Mound  dose 
to  the  National  Gallery,  of  which  the  prince  consort  laid  the 
foundation  stone  in  1850.  These  collections,  especially  Hch  in 
Raeburn's  worts,  include  also  Alexander  Nasmyth's  portrait  of 
Robert  Bums,  Gainsborough's  "The  Hon.  Mrs.  Graham  "  (see 
Painting,  Plate  VT.  fig.  30),  Sir  Noel  Paton's  "  Quarrel  " 
and  "  Reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania,"  several  works  by 
William  Etty,  Robert  Scott  Lauder  and  Sam  Bough,  Sir  Ed*in 
Landseer's  "  Rent  Day  in  the  Wilderness,"  and  the  diploma 
pictures  of  the  academicians,  besides  many  specimens  of  the 
modem  Scottish  school.  The  National  Portrait  Gallery  and 
Antiquarian  Museum  are  housed  in  Queen  Street,  in  a  building 
designed  by  Sir  Rowand  Anderson  and  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  J.  R.  Findlay  of  Aberlour  (1824-1898),  the  government 
providing  the  site. 

Churches. — In  conformity  with  the  motto  of  the  city,  Nisi 
Dominus  Jrustra.  there  are  nutnerous  handsome  places  of  public 
worship.  St  Giles's  church,  which  was  effectively  restored 
{i«79-r883)  by  the  liberality  of  Dr  William  Chambers  the 


publisher,  has  interesting  historical  and  literary  associations. 
The  regent  Moray,  the  marquess  of  Montrose,  and  Napier  ol 
Merchiston  were  buried  within  its  walls  and  are  commemoiated 
by  monuments,  and  among  the  memorial  tablets  b  one  to  R.  L. 
Stevenson  by  Augustus  St  Gaudens.  The  choir  (restored  in 
i373  by  public  subscription)  is  a  fine  example  of  ijth-century 
architecture,  and  the  Gothic  crown  surmouating 
the  central  tower  forms  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  in  every  view  of  the  dty.  Just 
outside  the  church  in  Parliament  Square,  tbc 
supposed  grave  of  John  Knox  is  indicated  by  a 
stone  set  in  the  pavement  bearing  his  initials,  and 
in  the  pavement  to  the  west  a  heart  indicates  ibe 
site  of  the  old  Tolbootb,'  which  figures  promi- 
nently in  Scott's  Hearl  0/  Midlothian.  Other 
churches  having  historical  associations  are  ikc 
two  Greyfriars  churches,  which  occupy  the  t« 
halves  of  one  building;  Tron  church,  the  scene 
of  midnight  hilarity  at  the  new  year;  St  Cuthbert'j 
church;  St  Andrew's  church  in  George  Street. 
whence  set  out,  on  a  memorable  day  in  1843, 
that  long  procession  of  ministers  and  elders  to 
I  Tanfield  Hall  which  ended  in  the  founding  of  Ibe 
J  Free  Church;  St  George's  church  in  CfaarLoUe 
Square,  a  good  example  of  the  work  of  Robert 
Y  Adam.  The  United  Free  Church  claims  do  bnikl- 
1  ings  of  much  historic  interest,  but  St  George's  Fret 
was  the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  Dr  Robert  S. 
Candliah  (1S06-1873),  Dr  Oswald  Dykes  (b.  i8js). 
Dr  Alexander  Whyte  (b.  1837),  a  man  of  great 
mark  and  influence  in  the  dty,  and  his  successor 
Hugh  Black  (b.  1868).  Preachers  like  Robert 
Candlish,  Thomas  Guthrie  (1803-1873),  Marcus 
Dods  (b.  1S34),  occupied  many  pulpits,  besides 
those  of  the  particular  congregations  whom  each 
served.  The  most  imposing  structure  belcMigiiig 
-J  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  is  St  Mai)-'i 
cathedral,  built  on  ground  and  chiefly  from  fund? 
left  by  the  Misses  Walker  of  Coates,  and  opened  for  wor- 
ship in  1879.  It  is  in  the  Eariy  Pointed  style,  by  Sr 
Gilbert  Scott,  is  278  ft.  long,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire  275  ft.  high.  The  old-fashioned  mansion  of  East  Coats, 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  still  stands  in  the  dose,  and  v 
occupied byfunctionariesofthecathedral.  St  John's  Kpiymfl 
church  at  the  west  end  of  Princes  Street  was  the  scene  of  tke 
ministrations  of  Dean  Ramsay,  and  St  Paul's  Episcopal  cfautdi 
of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  father  of  the  historian.  The 
Catholic  Apostolic  church  at  the  foot  of  Broughton  Street  is 
architecturally  noticeable,  andoneof  its  features  is  a  set  of  muni 
paintingsexecutedbyMrsTraquair.  The  Central  HallatTollcms 
testifies  to  Methodist  energy.  John  Knox's  house  at  tlw  east 
end  of  High  Street  iskeptin  excellent  repair,  and  contains  sevcnl 
articles  of  furniture  that  belonged  to  the  reformer.  The  CaasK- 
gate  Tolbooth  adjoins  the  parish  church,  in  the  burial-greund  of 
wtich  is  the  tombstone  raised  by  Burns  to  the  memory  <rf  Robert 
Fergusson,  and  where  Dugold  Stewart,  Adam  Smith  and  otkcr 
men  of  note  were  buried.  Almost  opposite  to  it  stands  Moray 
House,  from  the  balcony  of  which  the  8tfa  earl  of  Argyll  w^cbed 
Montrose  led  to  execution  (1650).  The  city  gaol,  a  castellated 
structure  on  the  black  rock  of  Calton  Hill,  forms  one  of  the 
most strikinggToupsofbuildingsin thetown.  In  the  Music  Hal! 
in  George  Street,  Carlyle,  as  lord  rector  of  the  university, 
delivered  his  stimulating  address  on  books  tothestudents,and 
Gladstone  addressed  the  electors  in  his  Midlothian  campaipis. 
St  Bernard's  Well,  on  the  Water  of  Leith,  was  embeUisked 
and  restored  (1888)  at  the  cost  of  Mr  William  Nelson.  A 
sum  of  £roo,ooo  was  bequeathed  by  Mr  Andrew  Usher  (1836- 
1898)  for  a  hall  to  be  called  the  U^er  Hall  and  to  supplement 

'  The  original  Tolbooth  was  completed  in  1501,  but  a  new  one 
took  its  place  in  156J-1564,  and  was  subsequently  altered.  At  firs 
occupied  by  the  parliament  and  courts  of  justice,  it  served  Imw  a*a 
prison,  and  was  removed  in  1S17. 
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the  municipal  buildings.  The  library  of  the  solicitors  to  the 
supreme  courts  presents  to  the  Cowgate  a  lofty  elevation  in  red 
sandstone.  The  Sheriff  Court  Buildings  stand  on  George  IV. 
Bridge,  and  fadng  them  is  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie's  free  library 
(1887-1889).  At  the  comer  of  High  Street  and  George  IV.  Bridge 
stand  the  County  buildings.  The  Scotsman  newspaper  is  housed 
in  an  ornate  structure  in  North  Bridge  Street,  the  building  of 
which  necessitated  the  demolition  of  many  old  alleys  and  W3mds, 
such  as  Fleshmarket  Close  and  Milne  Square.  Ramsay  Gardens, 
a  students'  quarter  fostered  by  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  (b.  1854), 
grew  out  of  the  "  goose-pie  "  house  where  Allan  Ramsay  Kved, 
and  with  its  red-tiled  roof  and  effective  lines  adds  warmth  to  the 
view  of  the  Old  Town  from  Princes  Street.  Not  the  least  interest- 
ing structure  is  the  old  City  Cross  (restored  at  the  cost  of  W.  £. 
Gladstone),  which  stands  in  High  Street,  adjoining  St  Giles's. 
Several  of  the  quaint  groups  of  buildings  of  Auld  Reekie  have 
been  carefully  restored,  such  as  the  White  Horse  Close  in  the 
Canongate;  the  mass  of  alleys  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lawn- 
market,  from  Paterson's  Close  to  James's  Court  have  been 
connected,  and  here  Lord  Rosebery  acquired  and  restored  the 
17th-century  dwelling  which  figures  in  the  legend  of  My.  Aunt 
Margaret's  Mirror,  Another  model  restoration  of  a  historic 
close  is  foimd  in  Riddle's  Close,  which  contains  a  students* 
settlement.  If  these  and  other  improvements  have  led  to  the 
disappearance  of  such  old-world  picturesque  buildings  as  Allan 
Ramsay's  shop  "  at  the  sign  of  the  Mercury,  oppK)site  Niddry 
Wynd,"  Cardinal  Beaton's  palace,  the  old  Cimzie  House,  or  mint, 
the  beautiful  timber-fronted  "  land  "  that  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  West  Bow,  and  even  such  "  howffs  "  as  Clerihugh's  tavern, 
where  Mr  CoimseUor  Pleydell  and  the  rest  played  the  "  high 
jinks  "  described  in  Guy  Mannering,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  changes  in  the  Old  Town  (many  of  a  drastic  nature)  have 
been  carried  out  with  due  regard  to  the  character  of  their 
environment. 

Monuments. — ^Edinburgh  is  particularly  rich  in  monuments 
of  every  description  and  quality.     Of  these  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Scott  monument  in  East  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  designed  by  George  Meikle  Kemp  (i 795-1 844);  it  is 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral  Gothic  cross  with  a  central  canopy  beneath 
which  is  a  seated  statue  of  Scott  with  his  dog  "  Maida  "  at  his 
side,  by  Sir  John  Steell,  the  niches  being  occupied  by  characters 
in  Sir  Walter's  writings.     A  column,  136  ft.  high,  surmounted 
by  a  colossal  figure  of  Viscount  Melville,  Pitt's  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  rises  from  the  centre  of  St  Andrew  Square.     At  the 
west  end  of  George  Street,  in  the  centre  of  Charlotte  Square, 
stands  the  Albert  Memorial,  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  prince 
consort,  with  groups  at  each  of  the  four  angles  of  the  base. 
Burns's  monument,  in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple,  occupies  a 
prominent  position  on  the  Regent  Road,  on  the  southern  brow 
of  the  lower  terrace  of  Calton  Hill.    It  was  originally  intended  to 
form  a  shrine  for  Flaxman's  marble  statue  of  the  poet  (now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery),  but  it  proved  to  be  too  confined 
to  afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  sculptor'?  work  and  was  at 
length  converted  into  a  museum  of  Bumsiana  (afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  mimicipal  buildings) .     On  Calton  Hill  are  a  niunber 
of  finely  placed  monuments.    The  stateliest  is  the  national 
monument  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  Waterloo,  originally 
intended  to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  Parthenon.    The  plan  was 
abandoned  for  lack  of  funds,  after  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-four 
Greek  pillars  had  been  erected,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  effective 
in   its  unfinished  state  than  if  it  had  been  completed.    The 
Nelson   monument,   an   elongated   tiunreted    structure,  stands 
on  the  highest  cliff  of  the  hill.     Close  by  is  the  monument  to 
Dugald  Stewart,  a  copy  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates. 
Sir  John  Steell's  equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
stands  in  front  of  the  Register  House,  and  in  Princes  Street 
Gardens  are  statues  of  Livingstone,  Christopher  North,  Allan 
Ramsay,  Adam  Black  and  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson.     In  George  Street 
are  Chantrey's  figures  of  Pitt  and  George  IV.,  and  a  statue  of 
Dr   Chalmers;  the  5th  duke  of  Buccleuch  stands  beside  St 
Giles's.     Charles  II.  surveys  the  spot  where  Elnox  was  buried; 
the  reformer  himself  is  in  the  quadrangle  of  New  College:  Sir 


David  Brewster  adorns  the  quadrangle  of  the  university;  Dr 
William  Chambers  is  in  Chambers  Street,  and  Frederick,  duke 
of  York  (1763-1827),  and  the  4th  earl  of  Hopetoun  are  also 
commemorated. 

Cemeteries, — Obviously  the  churchyards  surrounding  the 
older  and  more  important  parish  churches — such  as  Greyfriars', 
St  Cuthbert's  and  the  Canongate,  contain  the  greatest  number 
of  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead.  In  Greyfriars*  churchyard 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed,  and  among  its 
many  monuments  are  the  Martjnrs*  monument,  recording  the 
merits  of  the  murdered  covenanters,  and  the  tomb  of  "  Bluidy  " 
Mackenzie.  To  the  three  named  should  be  added  the  Calton 
burying-grotmd,  with  its  Roman  tomb  of  David  Hume,  and  the 
obelisk  raised  in  1844  to  the  memory  of  Maurice  Margarot, 
Thomas  Muir  (1765-1798),  Thomas  Fyshe  Palmer  (1747-1802), 
William  Skirving  and  Joseph  Gerrald  (i 765-1 796),  the  political 
martyrs  transported  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  for 
advocating  parliamentary  reform.  The  Scottish  dead  in  the 
American  Civil  War  are  commemorated  in  a  monument  bearing 
a  life-sized  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  freed  slave.  The 
cemeteries  are  all  modem.  In  Warriston  cemetery  (opened  in 
1843)  in  the  New  Town,  were  buried  Sir  James  Young  Simpson, 
Alexander  Smith  the  poet,  Horatio  McCulloch,  R.S.A.,  the 
landscape  painter,  the  Rev.  James  Millar,  the  last  Presbyterian 
chaplain  of  the  castle,  and  the  Rev.  James  Peddie,  the  pastor 
of  Bristo  Street  church.  In  Dean  cemetery,  partly  laid  out  on 
the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  considered  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  city  (opened  1845),  were  interred  Lords  Cockburn, 
Jeffrey  and  Rutherford;  "  Christopher  North,"  Professor 
Aytoun,  Edward  Forbes  the  naturalist,  John  Goodsir  the 
anatomist;  Sir  William  Allan,  Sam  Bough,  George  Paul 
Chalmers,  the  painters;  George  Combe,  the  phrenologist; 
Playfair,  the  architect;  AleJtander  Russel,  editor  of  the  Scots- 
man;  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  historian;  Captain  John  Grant, 
the  last  survivor  of  the  old  Peninsular  Gordon  Highlanders; 
Captain  Charles  Gray,  of  the  Royal  Marines,  writer  of  Scottish 
songs;  Lieutenant  John  Irving,  of  the  Franklin  expedition, 
whose  remains  were  sent  home  many  years  after  his  death  by 
Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  U.S.  navy;  and  Sir  Hector  Mac- 
donald,  "  Fighting  Mac  "  of  Omdurman.  In  the  south  side  are 
the  Grange,  Newington  or  Echobank,and  Momingside  cemeteries. 
In  the  Grange  repose  the  ashes  of  Chalmers,  Guthrie  and  Lee, 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  LaUder,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  Hugh  Miller  and  the 
2nd  Ldrd  Dunfermline. 

P^rks  and  Open  Spaces. — Edinburgh  is  exceptionally  well 
provided  with  parks  and  open  spaces.    The  older  are  Princes 
Street  Gardens,  covering  the  old  Nor*  Loch,  Calton  Hill,  the 
Meadows  and  the  Bnmtsfield  Links.    The  municipal  golf  links 
are  on  the  Braid  Hills.     On  the  southern  side  Blackford  Hill 
has  been  set  apart  for  public  use.     Here  stands  the  Royal 
Observatory,  in  which  the  great  Dunecht  telescope  was  erected 
in  1896.    Harrison  Park  is  a  breathing  spot  for  the  congested 
district  of  Fountainbridge,  and  the  park  at  Saughton  Hall, 
opened  in  1905,  for  the  western  district  of  the  city.    To  the  north 
of  the  Water  of  Leith  lie  Inverleith  Park,  the  Arboretum  and 
the  Royal  Botanical  Garden.    This  mstitution  has  undergone 
four  changes  of  site  since  its  foundation  in  1670  by  Sir  Andrew 
Balfour  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  and  now  occupies  an  area  of 
34  acres  in  Inverleith  Row.    It  includes  a  herbarium  and  palm 
house,  with  an  extensive  range  of  hot-houses,  a  museum  of 
economic  botany,  a  lecture-room  and  other  requisites  for  the 
study  of  botany.     The  most  important  open  spaces,  however, 
surround  Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft.).     This  basaltic  hill,  the  name 
of  which  is  believed  to  commemorate  the  British  king  Arthur, 
who  from  its  height  is  said  to  have  watched  the  defeat  of  the 
Picts  by  his  followers,  is  shaped  like  a  lion  couchatU,  with  head 
towards  the  north.    It  is  separated  from  the  harrow  valley,  in 
which  lie  the  Canongate  and  Holyrood  Palace,  by  Salisbury 
Crags,  named  after  Edward  IH.'s  general  William  Montacute, 
ist  earl  of  Salisbury  (1301-1344).    At  their  base  is  the  Queen's 
Drive   (3 J   m.   long),  named  by  Queen   Victoria.     Adjoining 
Holyrood  Palace  is  the  King's  Park,  used  as  a  parade  ground. 
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Facing  the  crags  on  the  south-west  are  the  spots  familiar  to 
readers  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,  where  stood  Jeanie  Deans's 
cottage,  and  between  the  crags  and  Arthur's  Seat  lies  Hunter's 
Bog,  used  as  a  shooting  range.  Near  here  too  are  three  small 
lakes,  Duddingston,  Dunsappie  and  St  Margaret's,  the  last 
overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  St  Anthony's  chapel. 

Environs. — In  several  directions  many  places  once  to  be 
described  among  the  environs  have  practically  become  suburbs 
of  Edinburgh.  Newhaven  (population  of  parish,  7636) ,  so  called 
from  the  harbour  constructed  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.,  had  a 
shipbuilding  yard  of  some  repute  in  former  times.  The  village 
has  always  been  a  fishing-place  of  importance,  the  *'  fishwives  " 
in  their  picturesque  garb  being,  till  recently,  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  It  used  to  be  a  popular  resort  for 
fish  dinners,  and  it  plays  a  prominent  part  in  Charles  Reade's 
novel  of  Christie  Johnstone.  To  the  west  lies  Granton  (pop.  1728), 
where  the  5  th  duke  of  Buccleuch  constructed  a  magnificent 
harboiu".  Before  the  building  of  the  Forth  Bridge  the  customary 
approach  to  Fifeshire  and  the  north-east  of  Scotland  was  by 
means  of  a  steam  ferry  from  Granton  to  Burntisland,  which  is 
still  used  to  some  extent.  There  is  regular  communication  with 
Iceland,  the  continental  ports  and  London.  A  marine  station 
here  was  established  by  Sir  John  Murray,  but  has  been  dis- 
continued. Still  farther  west  lies  the  village  of  Cramond  (pop. 
of  parish,  3815),  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Almond,  where  Roman 
remains  have  often  been  found.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  several 
well-known  persons,  among  others  of  John  Law  (1671-1729), 
originator  of  the  Mississippi  scheme,  Lauriston  Castle  being 
situated  in  the  parish.  Cramond  Brig  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
**  roving  "  adventures  of  James  V.,  when  the  life  of  the  "  Gude- 
man  of  Ballengeich  "  was  saved  by  Jock  Howieson  of  the 
Braehead.  Corstorphine  (pop.  2725),  once  noted  for  its  cream 
and  also  as  a  spa,  is  now  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  western 
suburb  of  the  capital.  The  parish  church  contains  the  tombs 
of  the  Forresters,  of  old  the  leading  family  of  the  district,  with 
full-length  sculptured  figures,  and  at  the  base  of  Corstorphine 
Hill — from  one  point  of  which  ("  Rest  and  be  Thankful  ") 
is  to  be  had  one  of  the  best  views  of  Edinburgh — are  the  seats  of 
several  well-known  families.  Among  these  are  Craigcrook  Castle 
(where  Lord  Jeffrey  spent  many  happy  years,  and  the  gardens 
of  which  are  said  to  have  given  Scott  a  hint  for  TuUyveolan  in 
Waverley),  and  Ravelston  House,  the  home  of  the  Keiths.  To 
the  south  of  the  metropolis  are  Colin  ton  (pop.  5499),  on  the  Water 
of  Leith,  with  several  mansions  that  once  belonged  to  famous 
men,  such  as  Dreghom  Castle  and  Bonally  Tower;  and  Currie 
(pop.  2513),  which  was  a  Roman  station  and  near  which  arc 
Curriehill  Castle  (held  by  the  rebels  against  Queen  Mary),  the 
ruins  of  Lennox  Tower,  and  Riccarton,  the  seat  of  the  Gibson- 
Craigs,  one  of  the  best-known  Midlothian  families.  At  Dal- 
mahoy  Castle,  near  Ratho  (pop.  1946),  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Morton,  are  preserved  the  only  extant  copy  of  the  bible  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  and  the  original  warrant  for  committing 
Queen  Mary  to  Lochleven  Castle  in  Kinross-shire.  Craigmillar, 
though  situated  in  the  parish  of  Liberton,  is  really  a  part  of 
Edinburgh.  Its  picturesque  castle,  at  least  the  oldest  portion 
of  it,  probably  dates  from  the  12th  century.  Its  principal 
owners  were  first  the  Prestons  and  latterly  the  Gilmours.  After 
playing  a  varied  r61e  in  local  and  national  story,  now  as  banquet- 
ing-house  and  now  as  prison,  it  fell  gradually  into  disrepair. 
It  was  advertised  as  to  let  in  1761,  and  early  in  the  19th 
century,  along  with  the  chapel  adjoining,  was  in  ruins,  but  has 
been  restored  by  Colonel  Gordon-Gilmour.  It  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  its  associations  with  the  hapless 
queen  give  it  a  romantic  interest.  Duddingston  (pop.  2023), 
once  a  quiet  village,  has  become  a  centre  of  the  distilling  and 
brewing  industries.  The  parish  church,  effectively  situated  on 
an  eminence  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  Rev.  John  Tho mson  ( 1 7  7  8- 1 840) ,  the  landscape  painter, 
who  numbered  Sir  Walter  Scott  among  his  elders.  Duddingston 
House  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Abercorn .  Liberton  (pop.  of  parish, 
7233),  a  name  that  recalls  the  previous  existence  of  a  leper's 
hospital,  is  prominently  situated  on  the  rising  ground  to  the  south 


of  Edinburgh,  the  parish  church  being  a  conspicuous  landmai^ 
Adjoining  is  the  village  of  Gilmertpn  (pop.  1482),  which  used 
to  supply  Edinburgh  with  yellow  sand,  when  sanded  floors  were 
a  feature  in  the  humbler  class  of  houses.  Portobello  (pop.  9180) , 
being  within  3  m.  of  the  capital,  must  always  enjoy  a  large  share 
of  public  patronage,  though  it  is  not  in  such  favour  as  a  watering- 
place  as  it  once  was.  Its  beautiEul  stretch  of  sands  is  flanked 
by  a  promenade  extending  all  the  way  to  Joppa.  The  beach 
was  at  one  time  used  for  the  purpose  of  reviews  of  the  yeomanr>'. 
The  town  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  when  a 
cottage  was  built  by  a  sailor  and  named  Portobello  in  com- 
memoration of  Admiral  Vernon's  victory  in  1739.  The  place 
does  a  considerable  trade  in  the  making  of  bricks,  bottles, 
earthenware,  pottery,  tiles  and  paper.  Joppa,  which  adjoins 
it,  has  salt  works,  but  is  chiefly  a  residential  neighbourhood. 
Inveresk  (pop.  2939),  finely  situated  on  the  Esk  some  6  m.  from 
Edinburgh,  is  a  quaint  village  with  several  old-fashioned  mansions 
and  beautiful  gardens.  Alexander  Carlyle,  the  famous  divine 
(177  2-1805) ,  whose  Memorials  of  his  Timessthl  affords  fascinating 
reading,  ministered  for  fifty-five  years  in  the  parish  church,  in 
the  graveyard  of  which  lies  David  Macbeth  Moir  (17  98-1 851), 
who  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Delta  "  wrote  Mansie  Wauch,  a 
masterpiece  of  Scots  hiunour  and  pathos.  Lasswade  (pop.  of 
parish,  9708),  partiy  in  the  Pentiands,  famous  for  its  oatmeal, 
was  often  the  summer  resort  of  Edinburgh  worthies.  Here 
Sir  Walter  Scott  lived  for  six  years  and  De  Quincey  for  nineteen, 
and  William  Tennant  (i  784-1848) ,  author  of  Anster  Fair,  was  the 
parish  dominie.  Many  interesting  mansions  were  and  are  in  the 
vicinity,  amongst  them  Melville  CasUe,  the  seat  of  the  Dundas 
Melvilles,  and  Auchendinny,  where  Henry  Mackenzie,  author 
of  The  Man  of  Feeling,  resided.  The  two  most  cdebrated 
resorts,  however,  amongst  the  environs  of  Edinburgh  are  Roslin 
(pop.  1805)  and  Hawthomden.  Roslin  CasUe  is  romantically 
situated  on  the  beautifully  wooded  precipitous  banks  of  the 
Esk.  It  dates  from  the  12  th  century  and  is  a  plain,  massive 
ruin,  architecturally  insignificant.  Partially  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1447  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  was  sacked  in  1650  and  again  in 
1688,  and  then  gradu9lly  feU  into  decay.  The  chapel,  higher 
up  the  bank,  a  relic  of  great  beauty,  was  founded  in  1446  by 
William  St  Clair,  3rd  earl  of  Orkney.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
chancel  of  what  was  intended  to  be  a  large  church.  Although  it 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  revolutionary  fanatics  in  1688,  the 
damage  was  confined  mainly  to  the  external  ornament,  and  the 
chapel,  owing  to  restoration  in  judicious  taste,  is  now  in  perfect 
condition.  The  Gothic  details  are  wonderful  examples  of  the 
carver's  skill,  the  wreathed  "  Prentice's  pillar  "  being  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  legend.  The  walk  to  Hawthornden,  about  i|  m. 
distant,  through  the  lovely  glen  by  the  river-side,  leads  to  the 
mansion  of  the  Drummonds,  perched  high  on  a  lofty  cliff  falling 
sheer  to  the  stream.  The  caverns  in  the  sides  of  the  precipice 
are  said  to  have  afforded  Wallace  and  other  heroes  (or  outlaws) 
refuge  in  timjs  of  trouble,  but  the  old  house  is  most  memorable 
as  the  home  of  the  poet  William  Drummond,  who  here  welcomed 
Ben  Jonson;  the  tree  beneath  which  the  two  poets  sat  still 
stands.  Near  Swanston,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pentiands,  where 
R.  L.  Stevenson  when  a  boy  used  to  make  holiday  occasionally, 
is  a  golf-course  which  was  laid  out  by  the  Lothianburn  Club. 
The  Pentland  range  contains  many  j)oints  of  interest  and  beauty, 
but  these  are  mostiy  accessible  only  to  the  pedestrian,  although 
the  hills  are  crossed  by  roads,  of  which  the  chief  are  those  by 
Glencorse  burn  and  the  Cauld  Stane  Slap.  Habbie's  Howe,  the 
scene  of  Allan  Ramsay's  pastoral  The  Gentle  Shepherd,  is  some 
2  m.  from  Carlops,  and  Rullion  Green  is  noted  as  the  field  on 
which  the  Covenanters  were  defeated  in  1666.  At  Penicuik 
(pop.  5097),  where  the  Clerks  were  long  the  ruling  family,  S.  R. 
Crockett  was  minister  until  he  formally  devoted  himself  to 
fiction.  The  town  is,  industrially,  remarkable  for  its  paper  nuDs 
and  mines  of  coal  and  other  minerals. 

Communications. — The  two  trunk  railways  serving  Edinburgh 
are  the  North  British  and  the  Caledonian.  The  North  British 
station  is  Waverley,  to  which  the  trains  of  the  Great  Northern, 
North  Eastern  and  the  Midland  systems  run  from  England.     The 
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Caledonian  3tati(misPrincesStreet,wherethe through  trains  from 
the  London  &  North- Western  system  of  England  arrive.  Leith, 
Granton  and  Grangemouth  serve  as  the  chief  passenger  seaports 
for  Edinburgh.  Tramways  connect  the  different  parts  of  the  dty 
with  Leith,  Newhaven,  Portobello  and  Joppa;  and  the  Suburban 
railway,  starting  from  Waverley  station,  returns  by  way  of 
Restahig,  Portobello,  Buddings  ton,  Momingside  andHaymarket. 
In  summer,  steamers  ply  between  Leitb  and  Aberdour  and  other 
pleasure  resorts;  and  there  is  also  a  service  to  Alloa  and  Stirling. 
In  tbe  season  brakes  constantly  run  to  Queensferry  (for  the 
Forth  Bndge)  and  to  Roslin,  and  coaches  to  Dalkeith,  Loanhead 
and  some  Pentland  villages. 

Population, — In  1801  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
66,544;  in  1851  it  was  160,302;  in  1881  it  was  234,402;  and 
in  1 901  it  was  316,479.  In  1900  the  l»rth-cate  was  26*90  per 
thousand,  7-8%  of  the  births  being  illegitimate;  the  death- 
rate  was  ^9*40  per  thousand,  and  the  marriage-rate  10  per 
thousand. 

The  area  of  the  dty  has  been  enlarged  by  successive  extensions 
of  its  munidpal  boundaries,  especially  towards  the  west  and 
south.  An  important  accessipn  of  territory  was  gained  in  1896, 
when  portions  of  the  parishes  of  Liberton  and  Duddingston  and 
the  police  burgh  of  Portobello  were  incorporated.  Under  the 
Edinburgh  Corporation  Act  1900,  a  further  addition  of  nearly 
1800  acres  was  made.  This  embraced  portions  of  South  Leith 
parish  (landward)  and  of  Duddingston  parish,  induding  the 
village  of  Restalrig  and  the  ground  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  main 
road  from  Edinburgh  to  Portobello;  and  also  part  of  Cramond 
parish,  in  which  is  contained  the  village  and  harbour  of  Granton. 
The  total  area  of  the  dty  is  10,597^  acres.  The  increase  in  wealth 
may  best  be  measured  by  the  rise  in  assessed  valuation.  In  1880 
the  dty  rental  was  £1)727,740,  in  1890  it  was  £2,106,395,  and  in 
1900-190X  £2,807,122. 

Government. — Qy  the  Redistribution  Act  of  1885  the  dty  was 
divided  for  parliamentary  purposes  into  East,  West,  Central  and 
South  Edinburgh,  each  returning  one  member;  the  parliament- 
ary and  munidpal  boundaries  are  almost  identical.  The  town 
council,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the  Munidpal  Buildings 
in  the  Royal  Exchange,  consists  of  fifty  members,  a  lord 
provost,  seven  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  a  convener 
of  trades,  seven  judges  of  police,  and  thirty-two  councillors. 
The  corporation  has  acquired  the  gas-works,  the  cable  tram- 
ways (leased  to  a  company),  the  electric  lighting  of  the 
streets,  and  the  water-supply  from  the  Pentlands  (Reinforced 
by  additional  sources  in  the  Moorfoot  Hills  and  Talla  Water). 
Among  other  duties,  the  corporation  has  a  share  in  the 
management  of  the  university,  and  maintains  the  Calton  Hill 
observatory. 

May  Meetings, — During  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in 
Scotland,  Edinburgh  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  the  ancient 
collegiate  church  of  St  Giles  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral. 
But  the  azmual  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  at  Edinburgh  is  now  the  public  manifestation  of  the 
predominance  of  Presbyterianism  as  the  national  church.  In 
May  each  year  the  sovereign  appoints  a  representative  as  lord 
high  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  takes  up  his  abode  usually  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood, 
and  thence  proceeds  to  the  High  Church,  and  30  to  the  assembly 
hall  on  the  Castle  Hill.  The  lord  provost  and  magistrates  offer  to 
him  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  levees,  receptions  and  state  dinners 
revive  in  some  degree  the  ancient  glories  of  Holyrood.  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  is  usually  held  at 
the  same  time. 

University. — The  university  of  Edinburgh,  the  youngest  of  the 
Scottish  universities,  was  founded  in  1583  by  a  royal  charter 
granted  by  James  IV.,  and  its  rights,  immunities  and  privileges 
have  been  remodelled,  ratified  and  extended  at  various  periods. 
In  162 1  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament  accorded  to  the 
university  all  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  universities 
in  the  kingdom,  and  these  were  renewed  under  fresh  guarantees 
in  the  treaty  of  union  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  in 
the  Act  of  Security.    Important  changes  were  made  in  the  con- 


stitution by  acts  passed  in  1858  and  1889.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
universities  to  admit  women  students  to  its  dasses  and  degrees, 
and  its  alumni  are  brought  into  dose  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
activity  by  a  students'  union.  The  number  of  students  averages 
neariy  three  thousand  a  year.  As  a  corporation  it  consists  of  a 
chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  lord  rector  (dec ted  by  the  studoits 
every  three  years),  prindpal,  professors,  registered  graduates  and 
matriculated  students.  The  chancellor  is  elected  for  life  by  the 
general  council,  of  which  he  is  head;  and  the  rights  of  the  dty  as 
the  original  founder  have  been  recognized  by  giving  to  the  town 
council  the  election  of  four  of  the  seven  curators^  with  whom  rest 
the  appointment  of  the  principali  the  patronage  of  seventeen  of 
the  chairs,  and  a. share  in  other  appointments.  Along  with  that 
of  St  Andrews,  the  university  sends  one  member  to  parliament. 
While  the  college,  as  such,  bears  the  name  of  the  College  of  King 
James,  or  King's  college,  and  James VI.  is  spoken  of  as  its  founder, 
it  really  originated  in  the  hberality  of  the  dtizens  of  Edinburgh. 
William  Little  of  Craigmillar,  and  his  brother  Clement  Little, 
advocate,  along  with  James  Lawson,  the  colleague  and  successor 
of  John  Knox,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  true  founders.  In 
1580  Clement  Little  gave  aU  his  books,  three  hundred  volumes, 
for  the  beginning  of  a  Kbrary,  and  this  was  augmented  by  other 
valuable  benefactions,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  was  the 
library  of  Dnunmond  of  Haw  thornden.  Thelibrary  now  contains 
upwards  of  220,000  volumes,  and  more  than  7000  MSS.  The 
buildings  of  the  imiversity  occupy  thesiteof  theandent  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Fidd  (the  '*Kirk  of  Field") ,  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Daxnley.  The  present  structure,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1 789,  is  a  classical  building,  endosing  an 
extensive  quadrangle.  The  older  parts  of  it,  including  the  east 
front,  are  from  the  design  of  Robert  Adam,  his  plans  being 
revised  and  modified  by  W.  H.  Playfair  (1789-1857),  but  it  was 
not  till  1883  that  the  building  was  completed  by  the  dome, 
crowned  by  the  bronze  figure  of  Youth  bearing  the  torch  of 
Knowledge,  on  the  facade  in  South  Bridge  Street.  This  edifice 
affords  accommodation  for  the  lecture  rooms  in  the  faculties  of 
arts,  law  and  theology,  and  for  the  museums  and  Kbrary.  The 
opening  up  of  the  wide  thoroughfare  of  Chambers  Street,  on  the 
site  of  College  Wynd  and  Brown  and  Argyll  Squares,  deared  the 
precincts  of  unsightly  obstructions  and  unsavoury  neighbours. 
The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  structurally  united  to  the  university, 
contains  collections  illustrative  of  industry,  art,  sdence  and 
natural  history;  and  Minto  House  college  and  Heriot-Watt 
college  are  practically  adjuncts  of  the  university.  The  library  hall 
was  restored  and  decorated,  largely  through  the  generosity  of  Sir 
William  Priestley  (1829-1900),  formerly  M.P.  for  the  university; 
while  munificent  additions  to  the  academic  funds  and  resources 
were  made  by  the  isth  earl  of  Moray  (1840-1901),  Sir  William 
Eraser  (1816-1898),  and  others.  The  university  benefits  also, 
like  the  other  Scottish  universities,  from  Mr  Andrew  Carnegie's 
endowment  fund.  The  medical  school  stands  in  Teviot  Row, 
adjoining  George  Square  and  the  Meadows.  To  this  spacious  and 
well-equipped  group  of  buildings  the  faculty  of  medicine  was 
removed  from  the  college.  The  medical  school  is  in  the  Itab'an 
Renaissance  style  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Rowand  Anderson. 
The  magnificent  hall  used  for  academic  and  public  functions  was 
the  gift  of  William  M'Ewan,  some  time  M.P.  for  the  Central 
division  of  Edinburgh.  Closely  assodated  with  the  medical 
school,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Middle  Meadow  Walk,  is  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  designed  by  David  Bryce,  R.S.A.  (1803-1876), 
removed  hither  from  Infirmary  Street.  Its  wards,  in  which 
nearly  ten  thousand  patients  receive  treatment  annrually,  are 
lodged  in  a  series  of  turreted  pavilions,  and  cover  a  large  space  of 
ground  on  the  margin  of  the  Meadows,  from  which,  to  make  room 
for  it,  George  Watson's  College — the  most  important  of  the 
Merchant  Company  schools — was  removed  to  a  site  farther  west, 
while  the  Sick  Children's  hospital  was  moved  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  Meadows. 

Scientific  Institutions, — ^The  old  Observatory  is  a  quaint 
structure  on  Calton  Hill,  overlooking  the  district  at  the  head 
of  Leith  Walk.  The  City  Observatory  stands  close  by,  and  on 
Blackford  Hill  is  the  newer  building  of  the  Royal  Observatory. 
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The  Astronomer-Royal  for  Scotl&nd  also  holds  the  chair  of 
practical  astronomy. 

The  museum  and  lecture-rooms  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
Surgeons  occupy  a  handsome  classical  building  in  Nicolson 
Street.  The  college  is  an  ancient  corporate  body,  with  a  charter 
of  the  year  1 505,  and  exercises  the  powers  of  instructing  in  surgery 
and  of  giving  degrees.  Its  graduates  also  give  lectures  on  the 
various  branches  of  medicine  and  science  requisite  for  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  those  extra-academical  courses  are 
recognized,  imder  certain  restrictions,  by  the  University  Court, 
as  qualifying  for  the  degree.  The  museum  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  anatomical  and  surgical  preparations. 

The  Royal  CoUege  of  Physicians  is  another  learned  body 
organized,  with  special  privileges,  by  a  charter  of  incorporation 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1681.  In  their  haU  in  Queen  Street 
are  a  valuable  library  and  a  museum  of  materia  medica.  But  the 
college  as  such  takes  no  part  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
university. 

Educational  InstUuiums, — After  the  Disruption  in  1843,  and 
the  formation  of  the  Free  Church,  New  College  was  founded 
in  connexion  with  it  for  training  students  in  theology.  Since 
the  amalgamation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free 
Churches,  under  the  designation  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  New  College  is  utilized  by  both  bodies.  New  College 
buildings,  designed  in  the  Pointed  style  of  the  i6th  century, 
and  erected  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Mary  of  Guise,  occupy  a 
prominent  position  at  the  head  of  the  Mound. 

Edinburgh  has  always  possessed  exceptional  educational 
facilities.  The  Royal  high  school ,  the  burgh  school  par  excellence, 
dates  from  the  i6th  century,  but  the  beautiful  Grecian  buildings 
on  the  southern  face  of  Calton  Hill,  opened  in  1829,  are  its  third 
habitation.  It  was  not  until  1825,  when  the  Edinburgh  Academy 
was  opened,  that  it  encoimtered  serious  rivalry.  Fettes  College, 
an  impK)sing  structure  in  a  16th-century  semi-Gothic  style, 
designed  by  David  Bryce  and  called  after  its  founder  Sir  William 
Fettes  ( 1 750-1836),  is  organized  on  the  model  of  the  great  English 
public  schools.  Merchiston  Academy,  housed  in  the  old  castle 
of  Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  is  another  institution 
conducted  on  English  public  school  lines.  For  many  generations 
the  charitable  foundations  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  youth 
were  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  economy  of  the  city.  Foremost 
among  them  was  the  hospital  founded  by  George  Heriot — the 
"  Jingling  Geordie  "  of  Scott's  Fortunes  of  Nigel — the  goldsmith 
and  banker  of  James  VI.  At  his  death  in  1624  Heriot  left  his 
estate  in  trust  to  the  magistrates  and  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  maintenance  and  teaching  of  poor  fatherless  sons  of 
freemen.  The  quadrangular  edifice  in  Liauriston,  sometimes 
ascribed  to  Inigo  Jones,  is  one  of  the  noblest  buildings  in  the  city. 
Even  earlier  than  Heriot's  hospital  was  the  Merchant  Maiden 
hospital,  dating  from  1605,  which  gave  to  the  daughters  of 
merchants  similar  advantages  to  those  which  Heriot's  secured 
for  burgesses'  sons.  In  1738  George  Watson's  hospital  for  boys 
was  founded;  then  followed  the  Trades*  Maiden  hospital  for 
burgesses*  daughters,  John  Watson's,  Daniel  Stewart's,  the 
Orphans',  Gillespie's,^  Donaldson's*  hospitals, and  other  institu- 
tions foimded  by  successful  merchants  of  the  dty,  in  which  poor 
children  of  various  classes  were  lodged,  boarded  and  educated. 
Nearly  all  these  buildings  are  characterized  by  remarkable 
distinction  and  beauty  of  design.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Donaldson's  hospital  at  the  Haymarket,  which  has  accommoda- 
tion for  three  htmdred  chfldren.  As  the  New  Town  expanded, 
the  Heriot  Trust — whose  revenues  were  greatly  benefited  thereby 
— erected  day-schools  in  different  districts,  in  which  thousands 
of  infants  and  older  children  received  a  free  education,  and,  in 

'James  Gillespie  (i 726-1 797)  was  a  tobacco  and  snuff  manu- 
facturer, and  when  he  set  up  his  carriage  Henry  Erskine  suggested 
as  a  motto  the  homely  couplet :— 

"  Wha  wad  hae  thocht  it, 
That  noses  wad  bocht  it?  " 

'Jame9  Donaldson  (175 1-1830)  was  a  printer  who  bequeathed 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune  for  the  purposes  of  a  hospital 
for  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  the  trustees  have  usually  selected  half 
of  the  children  admitted  from  the  ranks  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


cases  of  extreme  poverty,  a  money  grant  towards  maiiitenance. 
Public  opinion  as  to  the  ^*  hospital "  system  of  board  and 
education,  however,  underwent  a  revolutionary  change  after 
the  Education  Act  of  1872  introduced  school  boards,  and  the 
Merchant  Company — acting  as  governors  for  most  of  the  insti- 
tutions— determined  to  board  out  the  children  on  the  founda- 
tion with  families  in  the  town,  and  convert  the  buildings 
into  adequately  equipped  primary  and  secondary  day-schools. 
This  root-and-branch  policy  proved  enormously  successful,  and 
George  Watson's  college,  Stewart's  coUege,  Queen  Street  ladies' 
college,  George  Square  ladies'  college,  Gillespie's  school,  and 
others,  rapidly  took  a  high  place  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  dty.  Nor  did  the  Heriot  Trust  neglect  the  claims 
of  technical  and  higher  education.  The  Heriot-Watt  coUege 
is  subsidized  by  the  Trust,  and  Heriot's  hospital  is  occupied  as 
a  technical  school.  Concurrently  with  this  activity  in  higher 
branches,  the  school  board  provided  a  large  number  of  handsome 
buildings  in  healthy  siuroimdings.  The  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  United  Free  Church  have  training  colleges. 

Charilies, — Besides  the  Royal  Infirmary  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  more  or  less  specialized  institutions,  two  of 
the  most  important  being  situated  at  Craiglockhart.  On  the 
Easter  Hill  stands  the  Royal  Edinburgh  asylum  for  the  insane, 
which  formerly  occupied  a  site  in  Momingside,  while  the  City 
infectious  diseases  hospital  is  situated  at  Colinton  Mains.  The 
Royal  blind  asylum  at  Powbum  in  its  earlier  days  tenanted 
humbler  quarters  in  Nicolson  Street.  Chalmers's  hospital  in 
Lauriston  was  founded  in  1836  by  George  Chalmers  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  and  injured.  The  home  for  incurables  is 
situated  in  Salisbiuy  Place.  The  infirmary  convalescents  axe 
sent  to  the  convalescent  house  in  Corstorpldne.  Other  institu- 
tions are  the  Royal  hospital  for  sick  children,  the  home  for 
crippled  children,  the  Royal  maternity  hospital,  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum.  Though  Trinity  hospital  no  longer  exists 
as  a  hospital  with  resident  pensioners,  the  trustees  disburse 
annually  pensions  to  certain  poor  burgesses  and  their  wives  and 
children;  and  the  trust  controlling  the  benevolent  branch  of 
the  Gillespie  hospital  endowment  is  similarly  administered. 

Industries. — Although  Edinburgh  is  a  residential  rather  than 
a  manufacturing  or  commercial  centre,  the  industries  which  it 
has  are  important  and  flourishing.  From  1507,  when  Walter 
Chapman,  the  Scottish  Caxton,  set  up  the  first  press,  to  the 
present  day,  printing  has  enjoyed  a  career  of  almost  continuous 
vitality,  and  the  great  houses  of  R.  &  R:  Clark,  T.  &  A.  ConstaUe, 
the  Ballantyne  Press,  Morrison  &  Gibb,  Tumbull  &  Spears,  and 
others,  admirably  maintain  the  traditional  reputation  of  the 
Edinburgh  press.  Publishing,  on  the  other  hand,  has  drifted 
away,  only  a  few  leading  houses — such  as  those  of  Blackwood, 
Chambers  and  Nelson — still  making  the  Scottish  capital  their 
headquarters.  Mapmakers,  typefounders,  bookbinders  and 
lithographers  aU  contribute  their  share  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
dty.  Brewing  is  an  industry  of  exceptional  vigour,  Edinburgh 
ale  being  proverbially  good«  The  brewers  and  distillers,  such  as 
M'Ewan,  Usher  and  Ure,  have  been  amongst  the  most  generous 
benefactors  of  the  city.  The  arts  and  crafts  associated  with 
furniture  work,  paper-making  and  coach-building  may  also  be 
specified,  whilst  tanneries,  glassworics,  india-rubber  and  vulcanite 
factories,  brass-founding,  machinery  works,  the  making  of 
bisctiits,  tea-bread  and  confectionery  are  sdl  prominent.  In 
consequence  of  the  large  influx  of  tourists  every  year  the  North 
British  and  Caledonian  railway  companies  give  employment  to 
an  enormous  staff.  Building  and  the  allied  trades  are  chronic- 
ally brisk,  owing  to  the  constant  development  of  the  city.  Fine 
white  freestone  abotmds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  (as  at  Craig- 
leith,  from  the  vast  quarry  of  which,  now  passing  into  disuse, 
the  stone  for  much  of  the  New  Town  was  obtained)  and  furnishes 
excellent  building  material;  while  the  hard  trap  rock,  with 
which  the  stratified  sandstones  of  the  Coal  formation  have  been 
extensively  broken  up  and  overiaid,  supplies  good  materials  for 
paving  and  road-making.  On  this  account  qtiarrying  is  another 
industry  which  is  seldom  dormant.  Owing  to  the  great  changes 
effected  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  some  of  the 
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oM  markets  were  demolished  and  the  system  of  cmtralizkig 
triade  wad  not  wholly  revived.  The  WaVerley  Market  for 
vegetables  and  f  mit  presents  a  bu^  scene  in  the  early  motning, 
and  is  used  for  monster  meetings  and  promenade  and  popular 
concerts.  Slaughter-houses,  cattle  markets  and  grain  markets 
have  been  erected  at  Gorgie,  thtis  obviating  the  driving  of 
flocks  and  herds  through  the  streets,  which  was  constantly 
objected  to.  An  infantry  regiment  Is  alwa3rs  stationed  in 
the  castle,  and  there  are  in  addition  the  barracks  at  Piers- 
hill  (or  ''Jock's  Lodge '')»  half-way  between  Edinburgh  and 
Pbrtobello. 

Social  Life. — Edinburgh  society  still  retains  a  certain  old- 
fashioned  Scotdsh  ezclusiveness.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
city  is  **  east-windy  '*  and  the  folk  "  west-«ndy."  But  this 
criticism  needs  judicious  qualification.  -  The  bcal  patrk>tism 
and  good  taste  of  the  citizens  have  regulated  recreation  and 
have  also  preserved  in  pristine  vigour  many  peculiarly  Scottish 
customs  and  pastihies.  Classical  concerts  and  concerts  of  the 
better  sort,  chiefly  held  in  the  M^Ewan  and  Music  Halls,  are  weU 
attended,  and  lectures  are  patronized  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
most  towns.  In  theatrical  matters  in  the  old  days  of  stock 
companies  the  verdict  of  an  Edinburgh  audience  was  held  to 
make  or  mar  an  actor  or  a  play.  This  is  no  longer  the  case,  but 
the  Lyceum  theatre  in  Grindlay  Street  and  the  Theatre  Royal 
at  the  head  of  Leith  Walk  give  good  performances.  Variety 
entertainments  are  also  in  vogue,  and  in  Nicolson  Street  and 
elsewhere  there  are  good  music  halls.  Outdoor  recreations 
have  always  been  pursued  with  zest.  The  public  golf-course  on 
Braid  Hills  and  the  private  courses  of  the  Lothianbum  club 
at  Swanston  and  the  Bamton  club  at  Bamton  are  usually  full 
on  Saturdays  and  holidays.  The  numerous  bowling-greens 
are  regularly  frequented  and  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland — 
the  first  Australian  team  of  bowlers  that  visited  the  mother 
country  (in  1901)  pronouncing  the  green  in  Lutton  Place  the 
finest  on  which  they  had  played.  Cricket  is  played  by  the  uni- 
versity students,  at  the  schools,  and  by  private  clubs,  of  which 
the  Grange  is  the  oldest  and  best.  In  winter  the  game  of  curling 
is  played  on  Duddingston  Loch,  and  Dunsappie,  St  Margaret's 
Loch,  Lochend  and  other  sheets  of  water  are  covered  with 
skaters.  Rugby  football  is  in  high  favour,  Edinburgh  being 
commonly  the  scene  of  the  international  matches  when  the 
venue  falls  to  Scotland.  Hockey  claims  nuiny  votaries,  there 
usually  being  on  New  Year's  day  a  match  at  shinty,  or  catnanachd, 
between  opposing  teams  of  Highlanders  resident  in  the  city. 
The  central  public  baths  in  Infiraiary  Street,  with  branch 
establishments  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  includUig  Poftobello, 
are  largely  resorted  to,  and  the  proximity  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
induces  the  keener  swimmers  to  visit  Granton  every  morning. 
Facilities  for  boating  are  limited  (excepting  on  the  Forth),  but 
rowing  clubs  find  opportunity  for  practice  and  races  on  the 
Union  Canal,  where,  however,  sailing  is  scarcely  possible.  Edin- 
burgh maintains  few  newspapers,  but  the  Scotsman^  which  may 
be  said  to  reign  alone,  has  enjoyed  a  career  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted prosperity,  largely  in  consequence  of  a  succession  of  able 
editors,  like  Charles  Maclaren,  Alexander 'Russel,  Robert  Wallace 
and  Charles  Cooper.  The  Edinburgh  Evening  News^  and  the 
Evening  Dispatch  are  popular  sheets.  In  the  past  the  Edinhirgh 
Evening  Couranty  the  chief  organ  of  the  Tory  party,  of  which 
James  Hannay  was  editor  for  a  few  years,  had  a  high  reputation. 
The  Witness^  edited  by  Hugh  Miller,  the  Daily  Review^  edited 
first  by  J.  B.  Manson  and  afterwards  by  Henry  Kingsley,  and 
the  Scottish  Leader,  were  conducted  more  or  less  as  Liberal 
organs  with  a  distinct  bias  in  favour  of  the  then  Free  Church, 
but  none  of  these  was  long-lived.  Volunteering  has  always 
attracted  the  younger  men,  and  the  highest  awards  at  Wimbledon 
and  Bisley  have  been  won  by  the  Queen's  Edinburgh 

History, — In  remote  times  the  seaboard  from  the  Tyne  to 
the  Forth  was  occupied  by  the  Ottadeni,  a  Welsh  tribe  of  the 
Brigantes,  the  territory  immediately  to  the  west  of  it  being 
peopled  by  the  Gadeni.  It  is  probable  that  the  Ottadeni  built 
a  fort  or  camp  on  the  rock  on  which  Edinburgh  Castle  now 
stands,  which  was  thus  the  nucleus  around  which,  in  course  of 


ti»e,  grew  a  considerable  village.  Under  the  protection  of  the 
hfll'-fort,  a  native  settlement  was  established  on  the  ridge  running 
down  to^the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Salisbury  Crags,  and  another 
hamlet,  according  to  William  Maitland  (1693-1757),  the  earliest 
historian  of  Edinburgh,  was  founded  in  the  area  at  the  north- 
western base  of  the  rock,  a  district  'that  afterwards  became 
the  parish  of  St  Cuthbert,  the  oldest  in  the  city.  Hie  Romans 
occupied  the  country  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  as  is 
evidebced  by  various  remains;  ;but  James  Grant  (18 2 2- 1887), 
in  Old  and  New  Edinburgh^  doubts  whether  they  ever  built  on 
the  castle  rock.  When  they  withdrew,  the  British  tribes  re- 
asserted their  sway,  and  some  authorities  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  Arthur  was  one  of  their  kings.  The  southern  Picts  ulti- 
mately subdued  the  Britons,  and  the  castle  became  their  chief 
stronghold  until  they  were  overthrown  in  617  (or  629)  by  the 
Saxons  under  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria,  from  whom  the  name 
of  Edinburgh  is  derived.  Symeon  of  Durham  (854)  calls  it 
Ekiwinesburch,  and  includes  the  church  of  St  Cuthbert  within 
the  bishopric  of  Lindisfaime.  Its  Gaelic  name  was  Dunedin. 
This  name  is  probably  a  translation  of  the  Saxon  name.  James 
Grant's  view  that  it  may  have  been  the  earlier  name  of  the 
castle,  from  dun  ("the  fort ")»  and  edin  ("on  the  slope"), 
conflicts  with  the  more  generaUy  received  opinion  that  the 
Britons  knew  the  fortress  as  Castelh  Mynedh  Agnedh  ("  the  hifl 
of  the  plain  "),  a  designation  once  wron^y  interpreted  as  the 
"  castle  of  the  maidens  "  (castrum  pueUarum),  in  allusion  to 
the  supposed  fact  that  the  Pictish  princesses  were  lodged  within 
it  during  their  education.  In  the  i6th  century  the  latinized 
form  Edina  was  invented  and  has  been  used  chiefly  by  poets, 
once  notably  by  Burns,  whose  "Address"  begins  "Edina! 
Scotia's  darling  seat."  Long  after  Edwin's  conquest  the  lowland 
continued  to  be  debatable  territory  held  by  uncertain  tenure,  but 
at  length  it  was  to  a  large  extent  settled  anew  by  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  colonists  under  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  sons. 

In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  castle  included  the 
king's  palace.  There  his  pious  queen,  Margaret,  the  grand-niece 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  died  in  1093.  It  continued  to  be  a  royal 
residence  during  the  reigns  of  her  three  sons,  and  hence  the  first 
rapid  growth  of  the  upper  town  may  be  referred  to  the  12th 
century.  The  parish  church  of  St  Giles  is  believed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  about  mo,  and  the  huge 
Norman  keep  of  the  castle,  built  by  his  younger  brother, 
David  I.,  continued  to  be  known  as  David's  Tower  till  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  siege  of  1572.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  Scottish 
throne  David  I.  founded  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  (1128),  which 
from  an  early  date  received  the  court  as  its  guests.  But  notwith- 
standing the  attractions  of  the  abbey  and  the  neighbouring  chase, 
the  royal  palace  continued  for  centuries  to  be  within  the  fortress, 
and  there  both  the  Celtic  and  Stuart  kings  frequently  resided. 
Edinburgh  was  long  an  exposed  frontier  town  within  a  territory 
only  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  about  1020;  and  even  under  the 
earlier  Stuart  kings  it  was  still  regarded  as  a  border  stronghold. 
Hence,  though  the  village  of  Canongate  grew  up  beside  the  abbey 
of  David  I.,  and  Edinburgh  was  a  place  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  four  principal  burghs  as  a  judicator>' 
for  all  commercial  matters,  nevertheless,  even  so  late  as  1450, 
when  it  became  for  the  first  time  a  walled  town,  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  upper  part  of  the  ridge  which  slopes  eastwards  from 
the  castle.  So  long,  however,  as  its  walls  formed  the  boundary, 
and  space  therefore  was  limited,  the  citizens  had  to  provide 
house-room  by  building  dwellings  of  many  storeys.  These  tall 
tenements  on  both  sides  of  what  is  now  High  Street  and  Canon- 
gate  are  still  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Old  Town.  The 
streets  were  mostly  very  narrow,  the  main  street  from  the  castle 
to  Holyrood  Palace  and  the  Cowgate  alone  permitting  the  passage 
of  wheeled  carriages.  In  the  narrow  "  wynds  "  the  nobility  and 
gentry  paid  their  visits  in  sedan  chairs,  and  proceeded  in  full 
dress  to  the  assemblies  and  baUs,  which  were  conducted  with 
aristocratic  exclusiveness  in  an  alley  on  the  south  side  of  High 
Street,  called  the  Assembly  Close,  and  in  the  assembly  rooms 
in  the  West  Bow.  Beyond  the  walls  lay  the  burghs  of  Calton, 
Easter  and  Wester  Portsburgh,  the  villages  of  St  Cuthbert's, 
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Moutrie'sHill^Brous^tonyCanoDinills,  SilveraulkandDeanhaugh 
— all  successively  swallowed  up  in  the  extension  of  the  modem 
dty.  The  seaport  of  Leith,  though  a  distinct  burgh,  governed 
by  its  own  magistrates,  and  electing  its  own  representative  to 
parliament,  has  also  on  its  southern  side  become  practically 
united  to  its  great  neighbour. 

The  other  three  royal  burghs  associated  with  Edinburgh  were 
Stirling,  Roxburgh  and  Berwick;  and  their  enactments  form 
the  earliest  existing  collected  body  of  Scots  law.  The  determina- 
tion  of  Edinburgh  as  the  national  capital,  and  as  the  most  fre- 
quent scene  of  parliamentaiy  assembUes,  dates  from  the  death  of 
James  I.  in  1436.  Of  the  thirteen  parliaments  summoned  by 
that  sovereign,  only  one,  the  last,  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  but  his 
assassination  in  the  Blackfriara'  monastery  at  Perth  led  to  the 
abrupt  transfer  of  the  court  and  capital  from  the  Tay  to  the 
Forth.  The  coronation  of  James  II.  was  celebrated  in  Holyrood 
Abbey  instead  of  at  Scone,  and  the  widowed  queen  took  up 
her  residence,  with  the  young  king,  in  the  castle.  Of  foiurteen 
parliaments  sununoned  during  this  reign,  only  one  was  held  at 
Perth,  five  met  at  Stirling  and  the  rest  at  Edinburgh;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  favour  shown  for  Stirling  as  a  royal  residence 
in  the  following  reign,  every  one  of  the  parliaments  of  James  III. 
was  held  at  Edinbur;^.  James  II.  conferred  on  the  city  various 
privileges  relating  to  the  holding  of  fairs  and  markets,  and  the 
levying  of  customs;  and  by  a  royal  charter  of  1452  he  gave  it 
preeminence  over  the  other  buighs.  Further  immunities  and 
privileges  were  granted  by  James  HI.;  and  by  a  precept  of 
1482,  known  as  the  Golden  Charter,  he  bestowed  on  the  provost 
and  magistrates  the  hereditary  office  of  sheriff,  with  power  to 
hold  courts,  to  levy  fines,  and  to  impose  duties  on  all  merchandise 
landed  at  the  port  of  Leith.  Those  privileges  were  renewed 
and  extended  by  various  sovereigns,  and  especially  by  a  general 
charter  granted  by  James  VI.  in  1603. 

James  III.  was  a  great  bmlder,  and,  in  the  prosperous  era 
<  which  followed  his  son's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  town  reached 
the  open  valley  to  the  south,  with  the  Cowgate  as  its  chief 
thoroughfare.  But  the  death  of  James  IV.  in  15 13,  along  with 
other  disastrous  results  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  brought  this 
era  of  prosperity  to  an  abrupt  close.  The  citizens  hastened  to 
construct  a  second  line  of  wall,  enclosing  the  Cowgate  and  the 
heights  beyond,  since  occupied  by  Greyfriars  churches  and 
Heriot's  hospital,  but  still  excluding  the  Canongate,  as  pertaining 
to  the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  In  the  i6th  century  the  movements 
connected  with  John  Knox  and  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  made 
Edinburgh  a  castle  of  much  activity.  With  the  departure, 
however,  of  the  sixth  James  to  fill  the  English  throne  in  1603, 
the  town  lost  for  a  long  period  its  influence  and  prestige.  Matters 
were  not  bettered  by  the  Act  of  Union  signed  in  a  cellar  in  High 
Street  in  1707,  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  people,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  blasted  at  Culloden  (1746) 
that  the  townsfolk  began  to  accept  the  inevitable.  This  epoch, 
when  grass  grew  even  in  High  Street,  long  lingered  in  the  popular 
memory  as  the  "  dark  age." 

By  the  accession  of  George  III.  (1760),  Edinburgh  showed 
signs  of  revived  enterprise.  In  1 763  the  first  North  Bridge,  con- 
necting the  Old  Town  with  the  sloping  groimd  on  which  after- 
wards stood  the  Register  House  and  the  theatre  in  Shakespeare 
Square,  was  opened;  a  little  later  the  Nor'  Loch  was  partially 
drained,  and  the  bridging  of  the  Cowgate  in  1785  encouraged 
expansion  southwards.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century 
the  New  Town  began  to  take  shape  on  the  grand,  if  formal, 
lines  which  had  been  planned  by  James  Craig  (d.  1795),  the 
architect,  nephew  of  the  poet  Thomson,  and  the  erection  of 
Regent  Bridge  in  Waterloo  Place  (formally  opened  in  181 9  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterwards  king  of 
the  Belgians)  gave  access  to  Calton  Hill.  The  creation  of  Princes 
Street,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  thoroughfares  in  the  world, 
led  to  further  improvement.  The  earth  and  debris  from  the 
excavation  of  the  sites  for  the  houses  in  this  and  adjoining 
streets  had  been  '^  dumped  **  in  the  centre  of  the  drained  Nor' 
Loch.  This  unsightly  mass  of  rubbish  lay  for  a  while  as  an  eye- 
aoxe,  until  the  happy  thought  arose  of  converting  it  into  abroad 


way  joining  the  rtew  ^o^A  at  Hanover  Street  with  the  Old  Town 
at  the  Lawnmarket.  Upon  this  street,  which  divides  Princes 
Street  and  its  gardens  into  east  and  west,  aad  which  received 
the  title  of  the  Mound,  were  erected  the  National  Gallery  and 
the  Royal  Institution.  Speaking  generally,  the  New  Town  was 
resorted  to  by  professional  men — ^lawyers,  doctors  and  artists, — 
and  in  its  principal  streets  will  be  found  the  head  offices  of  the 
leading  banks  and  insurance  offices,  all  lodged  in  buildings  of 
remarkable  architectural  pretensions.  The  Conunerdal,  the 
Union  and  the  Clydesdale  banks  are  in  George  Street,  the 
National  Bank  of  Scotland,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
the  British  Linen  Company's  Bank  are  in  St  Andrew  Square, 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  is  at  the  head  of  the  Mound.  The  extensive 
building  operations  engaged  in  by  the  town  council  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  19th  century  resulted  in  the  insolvency  of  the  city 
in  1833.  Thepropertyofthecorporationwasvaluedat  £271,658 
against  a  debt  of  £425,195,  which  was  compoimded  for  by  the 
issue  of  3  %  annuity  bonds — th6  loss  to  the  creditors  amounting 
to  25%  of  their  claims. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  letters,  science  and  learning 
manifested  the  recovery  of  the  dty.  The  names  of  Knox 
(d.  1572),  Buchanan  (1582),  Alexander  Montgomery  (1605), 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  (1649),  Allan  Ramsay  (1757), 
SmoUett  (1771)1  Fergusson  (1774),  and  Bums  (1796),  carried  on 
the  literary  associations  of  the  Scottish  capital  nearly  to  the 
dose  of  the  i8th  century,  when  various  causes  combined  to  give 
them  new  significance  and  value.  The  university  was  served  by 
a  body  of  teachers  and  investigators  who  won  for  it  a  prominent 
position  among  Eiuropean  schools.  Then  succeeded  the  era  of 
Scott's  Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  ike  Lake,  foUowed  by  the 
Waverley  novels  and  the  foimdation  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
and  the  Edinburgh  Review, 

Modem  conditions  have  changed  the  character  of  Edinburgh 
sodety.  In  Scott's  early  days  a  jomney  to  London  was  beset 
with  difficulties  and  even  dangers;  but  railways  have  now 
brought  it  within  a  few  hours'  distance,  and  Scottish  artists  and 
literary  men  are  tempted  to  seek  a  wider  fidd.  Neverthdess, 
the  influence  of  the  past  survives  in  many  ways.  Edinburgh 
is  not  markedly  a  manufacturing  dty,  but  preserves  its  character 
as  the  Scottish  capital. 

AuTHORiTiBS.— James  Grant,  Old  and  New  Edinburgh  (LondoOr 


Time  (18^(6-1848);  O.  Smeaton,  Edinburgh  and  its  Story  (1904). 
The  Municipal  buildings  of  Edinburgh,  by  Robert  Miller,  Lord  Deaa 


of  Guild,  printed  by  order  of  the  town  council  (Edinburgh,  189^); 
Royal  Edinburgh,  by  Mrs  Oliphant,  illustrations  by  Sir  C^eorge  Reid» 
R.S.A.  (London,  1890). 

EDINBURGHSHIRE,  or  Midlothian,  a  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Firth  of  Forth,  £.  by  the  shires  of  Haddington, 
or  East  Lothian,  and  Berwick,  S.E.  by  Roxburghshire,  S.  by 
Selkirkshire,  Peeblesshire  and  Lanarkshire,  S.W.  by  Lanarkshire, 
and  W.  by  Linlithgowshire  or  West  Lothian.  Its  area  is  234,339 
acres  or  3662  sq.  m.  The  island  of  Cramond  belongs  to  the 
county.  There  are  no  mountains,  but  the  Pentland  Hills 
advance  boldly  from  the  south-west  to  within  5  m.  of  the  sea. 
The  loftiest  summits  are  Scald  Law  (1898  ft.),  Camethy  (1881}, 
West  and  East  Cairn  Hill  (1844  and  1839),  and  West  Kip  (1806). 
They  are  generally  of  rounded  form,  and  covered  with  heath  or 
grass.  The  Moorioot  Hills,  in  the  south-east,  are  a  continuation 
of  the  Lammermulrs,  and  attain  in  Blackhope  Scar  a  hd^t  of 
2136  ft.  Of  more  or  less  isolated  eminences  there  are  the  Braid 
Hills  (698  ft.),  Blackford  Hill  (500),  Arthur's  Seat  (822),  Cor- 
storphine  Hill  (500) — ^all  practically  within  Edinburgh — ^and 
Dalmahoy  Craig  (800),  7  m.  south-west  of  the  dty.  Of  the 
rivers  the  Gala  rises  on  the  south-east  of  the  Moorioot  HiUs  and 
flows  south  to  join  the  Tweed,  and  the  Tyne  after  a  course  of 
7  m.  passes  into  Haddingtonshire.  All  the  others  flow  into  the 
Firth  of  Forth.  Of  these  the  Esk,  which  is  the  longest,  drains 
the  district  between  the  Pentlands  and  the  Moorfoot  Hills,  and 
empties  into  the  sea  at  Mussdburgh.  The  southern  branch  has 
its  source  near  Blackhope  Scar,  recdves  on  its  right  Ciore  Water 
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and,  on  its  left,  Daihousie  Buni,  and  flows  past  Newbattle  Abbey; 
the  noithem  rises  in  the  Pentlands,  and  proceeds  through  much 
picturesque  scenery  past  Pemouik,  Rodin,  Uawthomden  and 
Lasswade;  the  two  streams  uniting  within  the  grounds  of 
Dalkeith  Palace.  Braid  Bum  from  CapeXaw  Hill  passes  between 
the  Braid  Hills  and  Blackford  Hill,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Porto* 
hello.  The  Water  of  Leith,  with  its  head  streams  on  the  western 
slope  oi  the  Pendands,  flows  past  Balemo,  Currie,  Juniper  Green, 
Colinton,  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  Almond,  rising  in  Lanark- 
shire, and  its  right-hand  tributary,  Breich  Water,  form  the 
boundary  between  Midlothian  and  Linlithgowshire.  Several 
of  these  streams,  especially  the  £sk  and  the  Water  of  Leith, 
furnish  much  water  power.  The  only  loch  is  that  at  Duddingston, 
but  there  are  several  large  reservoirs  connected  with  the  water 
supply  of  Edinburgh.  Cobbinshaw  reservoir,  situated  at  the 
head  of  Bog  Bum,  a  tributary  of  the  Almond,  is  used  for  the 
supply  of  the  Union  Canal  connecting  the  Forth  with  the  Clyde. 

Geology, — The  southern  portion  of  the  county,  embracing  the 
Moorfoot  Hills  and  a  lar^^e  part  of  the  catchment  basin  of  the  Gala 
Water,  lies  within  the  Silurian  tableland  of  the  south  of  Scotland. 
From  Bowland  northwards  to  Crookston  in  the  Gala  valley  the 
Silurian  strata  are  mainljr  of  Tarannon  age  and  consist  of  greywackes, 
grits,  flags  and  shales,  with  thin  dark  seams  which  yield  graptolites 
sparingly.  To  the  north  of  this  area,  older  sediments,  comprising 
Arenig  cherts,  black  shales,  gieywackes  and  grits  of  Liandeilo  ana 
Caradoc  age,  rise  from  underneath  the  Tarannon  strata  and  spread 
over  the  hflls  north  to  the  margin  of  the  tableland.  In  some  of  the 
folds  of  Aren^  cherts  diabase  lavas  appear,  which  occupy  small 
lenticular  areas.  All  the  Silurian  strata  are  repeated  oy  folds 
striking  north-east  and  south-west  and  frequently  dipping  in  one 
direction,  to  the  north-west  as  in  the  Gala  valley.  Nortn  of  the 
Silurian  tableland  and  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  younger 
palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  there  are  various  iiiliers  of 
Upper  Silur^n  strata.  These  isolated  patches  occur  ( i )  in  the  North 
Esk  section,  (2)  at  Loganlee  reservoir,  (3)  near  Bavelaw  Castle,  and 
(4)  in  Bavelaw  Bum.  The  section  in  the  North  Esk  is  by  far  the 
most  complete,  as  the  strata  embrace  Wenlock,  Ludlow  and  Down- 
tonian  rocks  with  a  north-east  strike  similar  to  that  of  the  beds  in  the 
Silurian  tableland.  The  Wenlock  rocks  have  yielded  a  rich  suite  of 
ora;anic  remains.  In  the  Pentland  Hills  the  folded  and  denuded 
Silurian  strata  are  covered  unconformably  by  Lower  Old  Red 
Sandstone  rocks,  comprising  conglomerates  and  red  sandstones, 
which  are  succeeded  by  a  great  vouranic  series,  the  latter  extending 
from  the  West  Kip  Hill  to  the  Braid  Hills.  The  pebbles  of  the  basal 
conglomerates  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  underlying  platform  of 
greywackes  and  shales  and  from  the  Radiolarian  cherts  and  volcanic 
rocks  in  the  tablektnd  to  the  south.  The  contemporaneous  ieneous 
rocks  include  olivine  basalts,  andesites,  trachytes,  rhyolites  and  tuffs, 
which  are  pierced  by  the  microgranite  of  the  Black  Hill  and  by 
several  vents  filled  with  agglomerate,  as  near  Swanston. 

The  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  rests  unconformably  on  all  older 
formations.  The  red  sandstones  and  comstones  of  this  divi^on  form 
the  Caifin  HiUs,  and  are  tnu:eable  north-eastwards  along  the  north- 
west slope  of  the  Pentland  Hills  towards  the  Clubbiedean  reservoir, 
where  they  are  overlapped  by  Carboniferous  strata.  They  occupy 
the  south  part  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  thev  occur  in  the  lower  slope 
of  Salisburv  Crags,  and  south  by  Craigmiliar  and  Liberton  towards 
MortonhalL  Recently  the  horizon  of  these  beds  has  been  proved 
by  the  discovery  of  fish  remains  (HoloptyckiMs),  a  zonal  form  of  the 
upper  Old  Red  sandstone.  The  remainder  of  the  county  embracing 
the  fertile  low  ground  west  of  the  citv  of  Edinburgh  and  along  the 
basin  of  the  Esk  is  occupied  by  Carboniferous  strata  and  various 
igneous  rocks  associated  with  that  formation.  The  Pentland  Hills, 
formed  of  older  Palaeozoic  deposits,  appear  as  a  prominent  ridge, 
throwing  off  the  Carboniferous  beds  to  the^  north-west  and  south- 
east. In  the  former  direction  only  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series 
is  represented,  and  in  the  latter  all  the  Carboniferous  divisions  are 
well  developed.  The  lowest  subdivision  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone 
series,  consisting  of  sandstones,  red  and  green  shales,  marls  and 
cement-stones,  appears  in  the  ridge  of  the  old  part  of  the  city  between 
the  Castle  and  Holyrood,  in  the  Hunter's  Bog  and  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  Intercalated  in  this  series  near  the  top, 
there  are  interbedded  volcanic  rocks,  comprising  olivine  basalts, 
mugearites,  tuffs  and  agglomerates,  which  form  conspicuous  features 
on  Arthur*s  Seat,  on  Calton  Hill,  at  Craiglockhart  and  Corston  Hill 
south  of  Mid  Calder.  Next  in  order  come  the  Granton  sandstones 
and  Wardie  shales,  which  are  best  seen  on  the  shore  at  Granton, 
and  extend  up  the  Water  of  Leith  in  the  direction  of  Colinton,  where 
they  are  succeeded  by  the  Hailes  sandstone.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  Calciferous  Sandstone  series,  overlying  the  Hailes  sandstone, 
embraces  the  valuable  oil-shales,  which  give  rise  to  one  of  the  chief 
industries  of  the  Lothians.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  proved 
that  some  of  the  bands  in  the  Wardie  shales  give  a  low  yield  of  oil 
and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  oil-shale-fields  in  the  county  lie 
partly  aJong  its  west  margin  from  Mid  Calder  south  to  Breich  and 


also  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Pentland  Hills  between  Straiton 
and  Cariops  along  the  west  side  of  the  Midlothian  basin.  From  an 
economic  point  of  view  the  Midlothian  coalfield  is  of  special  import- 
ance, the  strata  being  arranged  in  a  syncline,  the  long  axis  of  which 
trends  north-nbrth^^ast  and  south-south-west.  In  the  centre  of  the 
basin  lie  the  Coal- Measures  covered  by  the  barren  red  sandstone  of 
Dalkeithj  probably  on  the  same  horizon  as  the  red  sandstones  of 
Wemyss  in  Fife  (Nliddle  Coal-Measures).  The  underlying  Millstone 
Grit  and  Carix>niferous  Limestone  series  with  its  middle-coal-bearing 
group  rise  from  underneath  the  Coal-Measures,  forming  parallel  banos 
curving  round  the  basin.  Mong  the  west  side  of  the  syncline,  the 
strata  dip  at  high  angles  to  the  south-east,  are  sometimes  vertical 
and  even  in  some  cases  inverted,  while  in  the  centre  they  become 
flat  and  rise  at  gentle  angles  towards  the  east.  The  Coal  Measures 
and  the  coal-b^uing  group  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series 
contain  numerous  valuable  coals  and  ironstones,  and  thei^  still 
remains  a  large  field  for  development.  The  intrusive  igneous  rocks 
forming  prominent  features  in  the  county  are  divisible  into  two 
main  groups,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  considerable 
interval  of  time.  The  coarse  agglomerate  filling  the  c^d  volcano  on 
the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat  is  associated  with  the  eruption  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Calciferous  Sandstone  age  near  Edinburgh.  The  fine  grained 
basalt  appearing  as  a  plug  on  the  Castle  Rock  closely  resembles  the 
basalt  on  the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  and  is  likewise  of  the  same  age. 
The  intrusive  sheets  of  Salisbury  Crags  and  Coretorphine  Hill  com- 
posed of  olivine-dolerite  belong  to  the  same  gjeneral  period.  But  the 
quartz-dolerites  represented  by  the  Ratho  sill  are  m  all  probability 
of  late  Carboniferous  age. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — In  the  hill  country  the  average 
rainfall  is  37.4  in.,  but  on  the  coast  only  28.4  in.  The  average 
temperature  ranges  from  38®  F.  in  January  to  59®. 5  in  July, 
the  mean  for  the  year  being  47.7.  The  north-east  and  easteriy 
winds  prevailing  in  spring  are,  especially  in  Edinburgh  and  its 
vicinitp,  remarkable  for  their  cold  and  blighting  character. 
Excepting  in  the  uplands,  snow  seldom  lies  long,  but  frosts 
sometimes  occur  at  night  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
severe  enough  to  destroy  the  young  shoots  of  seedling  trees  in 
nurseries.  But  the  winter  is  often  astonishingly  mild.  The 
common  snowdrop  (GalatUhus  nivalis)  blossoms  as  early  as  the 
25th  of  January,  the  kidney  liverleaf  (Hepatica  Iriloba)  by  the 
31st  of  January  and  the  rhododendron  (R.  nobleanum)  by  the 
25th  of  February.  On  the  shores  of  the  Forth  along  the  Almond 
and  the  Esk,  and  on  some  of  the  richer  flats,  grain  crops  ripen 
early;  2  m.  nearer  the  lulls  and  200  ft.  higher  the  harvest  is 
ten  days  later;  and  at  600  ft.  still  another  week  later.  High 
farming  is  the  rule  in  the  thi:ee  Lothians.  All  the  area  on  which 
wheat  can  be  profitably  grown  is  so  occupied;  oats,  however, 
is  the  predominant  grain  crop,  though  barley  is  also  raised. 
Turnips  and  potatoes  are  the  chief  roots,  and  beans  are  grown 
to  a  Umited  extent.  A  large  area  is  occupied  by  pasture  and 
sown  grasses,  fallow  land  having  practically  disappeared.  Near 
Edinburgh  sewage  farming  has  been  largely  developed.  There 
are  200  acres  at  Craigentinny  between  Restalrig  and  the  Forth, 
besides  smaller  tracts  und^  similar  treatment  at  Lochend,  Dairy 
and  the  Grange.  The  produce  consists  principally  of  natural 
grasses.  Sheep  and  cattle  raising  is  an  important  pursuit.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  dairy  farming  is  conducted 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Horse  breeding  flourishes,  several  of  the 
studs  being  of  excellent  character,  Qydesdales  predominating. 
Pig-keeping  has  grown  considerably  and  poultry-farming  is 
carried  on  near  Edinburgh.  The  nursery  gardens  are  extensive, 
and,  besides  market  gardening,  which  prospers  near  the  capital, 
there  are  many  orchards. 

Other  Industries, — Though  as  a  whole  not  a  mining  county, 
Midlothian  possesses  some  mineral  wealth.  Coal  is  extensively 
mined  at  various  points  on  the  North  Esk,  like  Penicuik, 
Loanhead,  Bonnyrigg,  Eskbank  and  at  Gorebridge,  Newbattle, 
Newbigging,  Niddrie,  Gilmerton,  Mid  and  West  Calder.  Iron- 
stone is  obtained  chiefly  at  Lasswade  and  Penicuik  and  fire-clay 
occurs  at  various  points.  In  the  vicinity  of  West  Calder  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  valuable  oil-bearing  shale.  Limestone  is  of 
frequent  occurrence — at  Esperston,  Cousland,  Crichton  near 
Dalkeith,  Burdiehouse,  Gilmerton  near  Edinburgh,  the  Camps 
in  Kirknewton  parish,  and  at  Muirieston  and  Leven  Seat  in  the 
south-west.  Freestone  is  quarried  at  Craigleith,  Hailes,  Redhall 
and  Craigmiliar.  It  is  used  for  pavements  and  stairs,  and  for 
the  great  docks  at  Leith.    Barnton  Mount  supplies  large  blocks 
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of  whinstone,  also  used  for  docks  and  for' fortifications;  the 
causeway  stones  for  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  are  mainly  procured 
from  the  quarries  at  Ratho;  and  a  number  of  smaller  quarries 
for  the  supply  of  road-materiai  are  scattered  throughout  the 
county.  Owing  no  doubt  to  the  growth  of  printing  and  publish- 
ing in  the  metropolis,  the  chief  manufacturing  industry  in  Mid- 
lothian is  paper-making.  Most  of  the  mills  are  extensive  and 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  processes  and  have  an  enormous 
yearly  output.  The  most  important  mills,  some  of  them  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  are  situated  on  the 
North  £sk  between  Penicuik  and  Musselburgh,  and  on  the 
South  £sk  at  Newbattle.  At  Balemo,  Currie,  Oolinton  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Water  of  Leith  there  are  several  mills,  as  well 
as  near  Mid  Calder  and  at  Portobello.  The  ancient  vat-mill 
called  Peggy's  Mill,  at  Cramond,  produces  handmade  papers. 
There  are  carpet  factories  on  the  Esk  at  Roslin  and  at 
Lasswade.  The  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  also  carried  on 
at  Roslin,  the  works  being  distributed  in  recesses  on  the  !Esk. 
Iron  foundries  exist  at  Dalkeith,  Westfield,  Loanhead,  Penicuik, 
Millerhill  and  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh;  brick  and  tile  works 
at  Portobello,  Millerhill,  Newbattle,  Bonnyrigg  and  Rose  well; 
and  candle  works  at  Dalkeith  and  Loanhead.  Leather  also  is 
tanned  at  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith.  The  shipping  trade  is 
concentrated  at  Leith  and  Granton,  and  Newhaven  is  still  an 
important  fishery  centre,  while  there  are  also  fleets  at  Fisherrow 
and  Granton. 

Poptdation  and  Government. — ^The  population  in  1891  was 
434,276,  and  in  1901  488,796,  of  whom  5765  spoke  both  Gaelic 
and  EngUsh,  and  75  Gaelic  only.  The  chief  towns,  besides 
Edinburgh,  the  capital  (pop.  in  1901,  316,837),  are  Bonnyrigg 
(1924),  Dalkeith  (6812),  Leith  (77,439),  Loanhead  (3071), 
Musselburgh  (11,711),  Newton  Grange  (2406),  Penicuik  (3574); 
and  West  Calder  (2652).  The  county  forms  a  single  parlia- 
mentary constituency,  exclusive  of  Edinburgh  city  and  Leith 
burghs.  It  has  been  divided  by  the  county  council  into  four 
county  districts  (Calder,  Gala  Water,  Lasswade,  Suburban)  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Roads  and  Bridges  Act  1878,  and  the  Public 
Health  Acts.  The  management  of  special  districts  formed  for 
water  supply,  drainage  and  other  sanitary  purposes  is  entrusted 
to  sub-committees  appointed  by  the  respective  district  com- 
mittees. The  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act  is  administered  by  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Council;  and,  subject  to  the  same 
authority,  the  Secondary  Education  Committee  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  the  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Scotland)  Act. 
In  respect  of  education  the  shire  is  under  school-board  jurisdiction. 

History  and  Antiquities, — Cramond  was  once  a  Roman  seaport, 
and  various  objects  of  Roman  art  and  workmanship  have  been 
discovered  in  its  vicinity  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Almond. 
On  several  heights  are  remains  of  early  military  works — the  most 
important  being  that  on  Dalmahoy  Hill,  Braidwood  Castle  in 
the  parish  of  Penicuik,  and  Castle  Greg  on  the  Harbum  estate  in 
Mid  Calder  parish.  Picts'  houses  are  found  at  Crichton  Mains, 
at  Borthwick  Castle,  near  Middleton  House  and  elsewhere,  the 
first  being  especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
stones  bear  marks  of  Roman  masonry.  There  are  hut-circles 
and  a  fort  on  Kaimes  Hill,  near  Ratho;  a  large  tumulus,  with 
three  upright  stones,  at  Old  Liston;  a  smaller  tumulus  at 
Newbattle;  a  cistvaen  or  stone  burial  chest  at  Carlo wrie;  and 
standing  stones  at  Lochend,  at  Comiston  (the  Caiy  stone),  and 
the  "  Cat  Stane  "  near  Kirkliston.  Temple,  on  the  South  Esk, 
was  at  one  time  the  chief  scat  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Scotland 
for  whom  David  I.  here  built  a  church,  now  in  ruins. 

The  history  of  the  county  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
capital.  Traces  of  Celtic  occupation  are  obvious  in  such  names 
as  Inveresk,  Almond,  Leith,  Dairy,  Dalmahoy,  Dalkeith  and 
others;  though  most  of  the  villages,  hamlets  and  castles  received 
their  present  designation  from  Saxon  possessors.  The  termina- 
tion ton  is  very  frequent.  Following  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Romans  the  land  was  the  scene  of  intertribal  strife,  but 
it  was  in  a  measure  subdued  by  the  Saxons  and  passed  under  the 
rule  of  the  Northumbrian  kings,  who  held  it  till  1020,  when  the 


Lothians  were  handed  over  to  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm  II. 
The  people  of  the  Lothians,  however,  stipulated  that  they  were 
to  retain  their  manners  and  customs,  and  in  this  way  the  south- 
eastern lowlands  became  the  centra  from  whidi  An^o-Saxon 
and  Norman  civilization  gradually  spre&d  throughout  Scotland, 
and  hence,  too,  was  assured  the  pre-eminence  of  Edinburgh. 
Within  the  county  lie  the  battlefields  of  Roslin,  where  (in  1303) 
the  English  suffered  three  reverses  in  one  day;  Burghmuir, 
where  the  English  were  defeated  by  the  earl  of  Moray  in  1334; 
Pinkie  near  Inveresk,  where  (in  1547)  the  duke  of  Somerset 
inflicted  heavy  loss  upon  the  Soots;  and  RuUion  Green,  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Pentlands,  wliere  (in  1666)  the  Covenanters 
were  routed  by  the  royal  troops  under  Genial  Dalzid. 

See  Tamed  Grant,  Old  and  New  Edinburgh  ^London,  iSSoetseq.); 
Miss  Warrender,  Walks  near  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  t8ao);  J.  C. 
Oliphant,  Rambles  round  Edinburgh  (Edinburgh,  1892);  J.  M.  Bell, 
Castles  of  the  Lothians  (Edinburgh,  1893);  vV.  Baird,  Annals  of 
Duddingston  and  Portobello  (Edinburgh,  1898);  J.  Geddie,  Ths 
Water  of  Leith  (Edinburgh,  1896) ;  Rev.  J.  Dickson,  Ruined  Castles 
iff  Midlothian  (Edinburgh,  1895) ;  The  Islands  of  the  Forth  (Edinburgh 
1899). 

EDISON,  THOMAS  ALVA  (1847-  ),  American  inventor, 
was  born  on  the  nth  of  February  1847,  at  Milan,  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  of  mixed  Dutch  and  Scottish  descent;  but  his  parents 
moved  to  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  when  he  was  seven  years  old. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a  train  news-boy  on  the  railway 
to  Detroit,  and  managed  to  gratify  his  3roiithfal  interest  in 
chemistry  by  performing  experiments  while  travelling.  At 
fifteen  he  became  a  telegraph  operator,  and  was  employed  in 
many  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  frequentiy 
neglected  his  duties  in  order  to  carry  on  studies  and  experiments 
in  electrical  science.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  constructed 
an  automatic  repeater,  by  means  of  which  a  message  could  be 
transferred  from  one  wire  to  another  without  the  aid  of  an 
operator;  and  he  had  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  problem 
of  duplex  telegraphy,  of  which  he  later  invented  a  successful 
system.  In  1869  Edison  came  to  New  York  city,  and  soon 
afterwards  became  connected  with  the  Gold  &  Stock  Company. 
He  invented  an  improved  printing  telegraph  for  stock  quotations, 
for  which  he  received  $40,000.  He  then  established  a  laboratory' 
and  factory  in  Newark,  N.J.,  for  further  experiments  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  his  inventions.  In  1876  he  removed  to 
Menlo  Park,  and  later  to  West  Orange,  N.J.,  where  he  continued 
his  experiments.  Since  then  his  name  has  been  prominently  associ- 
ated with  all  kinds  of  novelties  in  practical  electricity.  Among 
his  principal  inventions  are  his  system  of  duplex  telegraphy, 
which  he  later  developed  into  quadrupiex  and  sextupleiE  trans- 
mission; his  carbon  telephone  transmitter;  the  microtasimeter, 
for  the  detection  of  small  variations  in  temperature;  the  phono- 
graph, which  records  and  reproduces  all  manner  of  sounds;  the 
cinematograph,  which  his  improvements  made  practicable;  and 
his  method  of  preparing  carbon  filaments  for  the  incandescent 
electric  lamp.  In  1878  Edison  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  by  the  French  government. 

EDMONTON,  the  capital  city  of  the  province  of  Alberta, 
Canada,  which  was  constituted  in  1905.  Pop.  (1901)  2632; 
(1906)  11,167.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan  river  in  113°  37'  W.  and  53**  $2'  N. 
It  is  on  a  high  tableland  which  rises  200  ft.  above  the  river,  and 
overlooks  the  thickly  wooded  Valley  of  the  North  Saskatchewan 
river — at  this  point  a  mile  in  width,  the  river  itself  being  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  wide.  Directly  opposite  Edmonton  oa  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  stands  Strathcona,  a  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2927.  The  streets  of  Edmonton  are  wide  and  laid  out  in 
rectangular  form.  Its  excellent  drainage  makes  street  grading 
an  easy  matter.  In  1896  it  was  scarcely  a  village;  in  1901  it 
assumed  some  importance,  but  three-quarters  of  the  dty  were 
built  between  1901  and  1906.  Its  choice  as  capital  in  1905  gave 
it  a  great  impetus.  The  buildings,  largely  of  brick,  give  a 
substantial  appearance  to  the  place.  The  pubKc  school  buildings, 
high  school  and  Alberta  College  are  attractive.  The  chuicfa 
buildings,  many  in  number,  include  several  architecturally 
beautiful.    Three    well    planned    and    commodious    hospital 
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buildings  represent  the  benevolent  work  of  the  oommuiiity .  The 
banks  and  the  wholesale  warehouses  are  well  built,  and  many 
beautiful  private  residences  are  worthy  of  note.  Its  growth  may 
be  realized  from  the  fact  that  during  a  part  of  1906,  $806,015 
worth  of  building  permits  were  granted;  the  customs  rec^pts, 
$57,994  in  1905,  grew  to  $104,4x6  in  1906;  the  mail  parcels 
handled  increased  from  6800  to  12,079;  ^^^  the  express  parcels 
handled  from  i  si  7  7  to  2347.  Edmonton  is  the  depot  of  the  fur 
traders  for  the  great  region  on  the  north  and  west.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  has  great  interest  in  Edmonton,  but  is  vigorously 
exposed  by  a  strong  French  firm,  Revillon  Fr^res  of  Paris. 
These  two  companies  have  their  posts  wide  spread  over  the 
north  country.  The  city,  being  incorporated,  is  governed  by  a 
mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen.  It  operates  its  own  water 
service,  electric  light  plant,  and  telephone  system.  Its  schools 
are  managed  by  an  elected  pubHc  school  board. 

Edmonton  was  begun  as  a  post  of  the  North  West  Company 
about  the  year  1778.  Early  in  the  19th  century  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  also  established  a  fort  at  this  point.  On  the 
union  of  the  two  companies  under  the  name  of  the  latter,  Fort 
Edmonton  sprang  into  new  importance.  It  became  a  north- 
western centre,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  many  employees  of 
the  fur  company,  both  Scottish  and  French,  took  up  land  as 
settlers.  As  freighters  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  many 
of  these  settlers  made,  with  their  ox  or  pony  carts,  the  long 
journey  over  the  natural  prairie  roads  to  Fort  Garry,  fording 
or  swimming  the  streams,  carrying  furs  for  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  on  the  eastern  trip,  and  returning  brought  loads  of 
merchandise  for  the  company.  Its  inaccessibility  made  the 
Edmonton  settlement  grow  very  slowly,  so  that  its  great 
increase  in  population  belongs  to  the  period  subsequent  to  1896. 

EDM ONTON»  an  urban  district  in  the  Enfield  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  to  London,  yi  m.  N. 
of  London  Bridge,  on  the  Old  North  Road,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Lea  Valley.  Pop.  (1891)  25,381;  (1901)  46,899.  There  are 
numerous  factories  in  the  valley,  and  Edmonton  consists  largely 
of  the  cottages  of  artisans.  The  church  of  AH  Saints  has  been 
extensively  jrestored,  but  retains  part  of  the  ancient  fabric  of 
Perpendicular  and  earlier  date.  It  contains  brasses  of  interest, 
and  in  the  churchyard  is  the  memorial  of  Charles  Lamb,  who 
lived  and  died  (1854)  at  Edmonton,  and  his  sister.  Cowper  and 
Keats  were  also  residents,  and  the  Bell  Inn  is  famed  through 
Cowper's  poem  Jokn  Gilpin. . 

BDMUND,  SAINT  [Edmund  Rich]  (d.  1240),  English  saint 
and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Abingdon,  near 
Oxford,  about  117 5.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of  that  town 
who  retired,  with  his  wife's  consent,  to  the  monastery  of  Eynsham, 
leaving  in  her  hands  the  education  of  their  family.  Her  name  was 
Mabel;  she  was  a  devout  woman  who  lived  an  ascetic  life  and 
encouraged  her  chiklren  to  do  the  same.  Both  her  daughters 
took  the  veil;  three  of  her  sons  served  the  church  in  different 
capadries.  Edmund,  her  first*bom,  began  his  education  in  a 
grammar  school  at  O^ord.  Of  weak  health  and  a  contemplative 
disposition,  he  showed,  from  his  eariiest  years,  a  remarkable 
taste  for  learning  and  reli|p.ous  exercises.  He  saw  visions  while 
still  at  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  took  a  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity  in  the  Virgin's  church  at  Oxford.  Later  he  was  sent, 
with  his  l^rother  Robert,,  to  study  the  liberal  arts  at  Paris.  His 
mother's  death  and  family  affairs  recalled  him  for  a  time  to 
England;  but  he  afterwards  graduated  at  Paris.  For  six  yeats 
he  lectured  in  the  liberal  arts,  partly  in  Paris  and  partly  in 
Oxford;  his  career  as  an  Oxford  teacher  commenced  before 
1205,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  who 
lectured  there  on  Aristotle.  He  then  returned  to  Paris  for  a 
course  of  theological  studies,  and  rapidly  made  himself  proficient 
in  that  branch  of  learning. 

After  spending  a  year  in  retirement  with  the  Augustinian  canons 
of  Merton  (Surrey)  he  became  a  theological  lecturer  in  Oxford. 
In  this  capacity  he  gained  some  reputation,  and  it  is  related 
that  his  audience  were  often  moved  to  tears  by  his  eloquence. 
He  spent  the  fees  which  he  received  in  charity,  and  refused  to 
spend  upon  himself  the  revenues  which  he  derived  from  several 


benefices.  Hs  not  inftequently  retired  for  solitude  to  Reading 
Abbey;  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  become  a  monk  if 
that  profession  had  afforded  more  scope  for  his  gifts  as  a  preacher 
and  expositor.  As  his  fame  increased  he  became  alarmed  by 
the  temptations  which  it  threw  in  his  way.  He  ceased  to  lecture 
in  Oxford,  and  about  1222  accepted,  at  the  invitation  of  Bishop 
Richard  Poore,  the  treasurership  of  Salisbury  cathedral.  Little 
is  known  of  his  Hfe  for  the  next  ten  3rears.  But  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Roman  coyrt,  and  was  appointed  in  1227  to 
preach  the  Crusade  in  England;  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
£.lla,  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  her  husband,  William  Longsword, 
and  be  won  general  admiration  by  his  works  of  charity  and  the 
austerity  of  Ins  life. 

In  1 233  he  was  elected  archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  the  express 
suggestion  of  Gregory  IX.,  aft^  the  monks  of  Canterbury  had 
in  vain  suggested  three  other  candidates  for  the  pope's  approval. 
Edmund  at  once  leaped  into  prominence  by  the  outspoken 
manner  in  which  he  rebuked  the  king  for  foliowio^  the  advice 
of  foreign  favourites.  In  common  with  the  baronial  opposition 
he  treated  Henry  IIL  as  responsible  for  the  tragic  fate  of  Richard 
Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  threatened  the  king  with  ex- 
communication. The  king  bowed  before  the  storm,  dismissed 
the  foreign  counsellors,  made  peace  with  Marshal's  adherents, 
and  was  pubiidy  reconciled  with  the  barons.  But  the  new 
ministers  were  as  unpopular  as  the  old;  nor  was  the  archbishop 
allowed  that  political  influence  which  he  claimed  in  virtue  of  his 
office.  It  was  with  the  object  of  emandpatiixg  himself  from 
Edmand's  control  that  the  king  asked  the  pope  to  send  him  a 
legate  (1236).  On  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Otho  (1237)  the  arch- 
bishop found  himself  thwarted  and  insulted  at  every  point. 
The  marriage  >between  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  Princess 
Eleanor,  which  Edmund  had  pronounced  invalid,  was  ratified 
at  Rome  upon  appeal.  The  king  and  legate  upheld  the  monks 
of  Canterbury  in  thdr  opposition  to  the  archbishop's  authority. 
On  all  public  occasions  the  legate  took  precedence  of  the  arch- 
bishop. By  the  advice  of  his  suffragans  Edmund  laid  a  protest 
before  the  king,  and  excommunicated  in  general  terms  all  who 
had  infringed  the  liberties  of  Canterbury.  These  measures  led 
to  no  result;  nor  could  the  pope  be  moved  to  reverse  the  legate's 
decisions.  Edmund  complained  that  the  disdpline  of  the 
national  church  was  ruined  by  this  conflict  of  powers,  and  began 
to  meditate  retiring.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  intention  by  the 
papal  encroachments  of  the  year  1240,  when  the  English  dergy 
were  required  to  pay  a  subsidy  of.  a  fifth  for  the  war  against 
Frederick  II.,  and  simultaneously  three  hundred  Romans  were 
''  provided  "  with  English  benefices  in  return  for  their  (wlitical 
services  to  the  Holy  See.  Edmund  withdrew  ta.Pontigny  in 
the  summer  of  1240.  A  little  later  the  state  of  his  health  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  the  cooler  air  of  Sois^  (near  Provins).  Here 
he  died  on  the  i6th  of  November  1240. 

His  canonization  was  at  once  demanded  by  his  admirers,  and 
only  delayed  (till  1247)  through  the  opposition  of  Henry  III.  The 
honour  was  well  deserved.  He  is  one  of  the  most  saintly  and 
attractive  figures  in  the  history  of  the  English  church.  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  hierarchy 
in  a  crisis  for  which  he  had  not  been  prepared  by  practical 
training  or  experience.  As  archbii^iop  he  showed  no  great 
capadty  or  force  of  character;  but  the  purity  of  his  motives 
and  the  loftiness  of  his^ideals  commanded  universal  respect. 

See  the  Life  printed  by  Martlne  and  Durand  in  the  Thesaurus 
navus  anecdoiorum  (1717).  Other  lives  of  importance  exist  in 
manuscript  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
library  and  in  that  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The  last-named 
is  printed  by  W.  Wallace  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life  of  St  Edmund 
(1893).  An  account  of  the  manuscript  lives  and  many  extracts 
(translated)  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  B.  Ward's  St  Edmund  (1^3)  • 
See  also  St  Edmund  of  Abingdon  (1898),  by  the  Baroness  Paravicini; 
and  the  English  Historical  Review^  xxii.  pp.  S4  ff.     (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

EDIIUN]>»  king  of  East  Anglia  (c.  840-870),  succeeded  to 
the  East  Anglian  throne  in  855  while  he  was  yet  but  a  boy. 
According  to  Abbo,  followed  by  Florence  of  Worcester,  he  was 
**  ex  aniiqttorutn  Saxonum  ptosapia,^^  which  would  seem  to  mean 
that  he  was  of  foreign  origin  and  that  he  bdonged  to  the  Old 
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Saxons  of  the  continent.  This  very  doubtful  trndidon  was 
expanded  later  into  a  fuller  legend  which  spoke  of  his  Old  Saxon 
parentage,  his  birth  at  Nuremberg,  his  nomination  as  successor 
to  Offa,  king  of  £ast  AngHa,  and  his  landing  at  Hunstanton  to 
claim  his  kingdom.  HU  coronation  took  place  in  the  next  year 
at  "  Buma  "  (t.e.  probably  Bures  St  Mary,  Suffolk),  which  was 
then  the  royBl  o^ital. 

Of  the  life  of  St  £dmund  during  the  next  fourteen  years 
we  know  nothing.  In  the  year  S70  the  Danes,  who  had  been 
wintering  at  York,  marched  through  Merda  into  East  AngHa 
and  took  up  their  quarters  at  Thetlord.  Edward  engaged  them 
fiercely  in  battle,  but  the  Danes  under  their  leaders  Ubba  and 
Inguar  were  victorious  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle.  The  king  himself  was  dun,  whether  on  the  actual 
field  of  battle  or  in  later  martyrdom  is  not  certain,  but  the  widely 
current  version  of  the  story  which  makes  him  fall  a  msLrtyr  to 
the  Danish  arrows  when  he  had  refused  to  renounce  his>faitk  <x 
hold  his  kingdom  as  a  vassal  from  the  heathen  overkx'ds,  may 
very  probably  be  true.  The  story  is  a  very  old^one,  and  according 
to  Abbo  of  Fleury  (945-1004),  St  Edmund's  earliest  biographer, 
it  was  told  him  by  Dunstan,  who  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
Edmund's  own  standard-bearer.  This  is  chronologically  just 
possible,  but  that  is  all.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Hoxne,  some 
30  m.  south-east  of  Thetlord,  and  the  king's  body  was  ultimately 
interred  at  Beadoricesworth,  the  modem  Bury  St  Edmunds. 
The  shrine  of  Edmund  soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  in 
England  and  the  reputation  of  the  saint  was  European.  The 
date  of  his  canonization  is  unknown,  but  churches  dedicated  to 
his  memory  are  found  all  over  England. 

See  Asset's  Life  of  Alfred,  ed.  W.  H.  Stevenson;  Annals  of  St 
Neots;  Saxon  Chrontde;  Memorials  of  St  Edmund's  Abbey  (Kolls 
Series),  including  the  Passio  Sancti  Edmundi  of  Abbo  of  Fleury; 
and  the  Corolla  Sancti  Eadmundi^  edited  by  Lord  Francis  Hervey 
(1907).  (A.  Mw.) 

EDMUND  I.,  king  of  the  English  (d.  946),  was  the  son  of 
Eadgifu,  third  wife  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  half-brother  to 
his  predecessor  iEthdstan.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  940, 
but  had  already  played  an  active  part  in  the  previous  reign, 
especially  when  he  fought  by  the  side  of  his  half-brother  in  the 
great  battle  of  Brunanburh. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  Edmund  had  trouble  with  Olaf 
or  Anlaf  Sihtricsson,  called  Cuaran.  The  latter  had  just  crossed 
from  Ireland  and  haA  been  chosen  king  by  the  Northumbricms, 
who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Edmund.  Anlaf  took  York, 
besieged  Northampton  and  destroyed  Tamworth,  but  was  met 
by  Edmund  at  Leicester.  The  enemy  escaped,  but  a  peaceful 
settlement  was  made  by  t^  good  offices  of  Odo  of  Canterbury 
and  Wulf  Stan  of  York.  Simeon  of  Durham  states  that  a  division 
of  the  kingdom  was  now  made,  whereby  Edmund  took  England 
south  of  Watling  Street  and  Anlaf  the  rest.  This  division  seems 
incredible,  especially  iffface  of  the  poem  inserted  in  the  chronicle 
{sub  anno  942).  There  can  be  little  doubt  thikt  the  story  told 
there  of  the  reconquest  of  Northern  Merda  by  Edmimd  refers 
to  the  compact  with  Anlaf^  made  as  a  result  of  the  campaign, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Simeon's  statement  is  a  wide  exaggeration, 
due  in  part  at  least  to  a  confused  reminisc^ce  of  the  earlier  pact 
between  Alfred  and  Guthrum.  Ail  Merda  south  of  a  line  from 
Dore  (near  Sheffidd),  through  Whitweil  to  the  Humber,  was  now 
in  Edmund's  hands,  and  the  five  Danish  boroughs,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  exposed  to  raids  from  the  Norwegian  kings 
of  Northumbria,  were  now  freed  from  that  fear.  The  peace  was 
confirmed  by  the  baptism  of  Kings  Anlaf  and  Raegenald,  Edmund 
standing  as  sponsor,  but  in  944  or  945  the  peace  was  broken  and 
Edmund  expelled  Anlaf  and  Rsgenald  from  Northumbria. 

In  945  Edmund  ravaged  Strathclyde,  and  entrusted  it  all  to 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  '*  on  condition  that  he  should  be  his 
fellow-worker  by  sea  and  land,"  the  object  of  this  policy  being 
apparently  to  detach  the  king  of  Scots  from  any  possible  con- 
federacy such  as  had  been  formed  in  937. 

On  the  36th  of  May  946  Edmund's  brief  but  energetic  reign 
came  to  a  tragic  condusion  when  he  was  stabbed  at  the  royal 
viUa  of  Pucklechurch,  in  Glouoesteishire,  by  an  exiled  robber 


named  liofa,  who  had  i^etumed  to  the  court  unbidden.  Edmund, 
the  ''  deed-doer "  as  the  chronide  calls  him,  '^  Edmundus 
magnificus  "  as  Florence  of  Worcester  describes  him,  perhaps 
translating  the  Saxon  epithet,  wka  buried  at  Glastonbury,  an 
abbey  which  he  had  entrusted  in  943  to  the  famous  Dunstan* 

Edmimd  was  twice  married;  fijnst  to  ^Elfgifu,  the  mother  of 
Eadwig  and  Edgar;  second  to  iEthelflsd  ''  et  Damerhame " 
(i.e.  of  Damerham,  Co.  Wilts).  iElfgifu  died  in  944,  according 
to  Ethdwerd. 

Authorities. — Angh-Sax&n  Chronide  (ed.  Earle  and  Phimmer, 
Oxford);  Simeon  of  Durham  (Bxilhi  Series) ^  A.  S,  Lans^  ed.  Lteber* 
mann,  pp.  18^-191;  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum^  Nos.  74^-817; 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography ^  s,v.  (A.  Mw.) 

EDMUND,  or  Eadmund  (c.  98o-ioi6)y  called  iRONsmi:,  king 
of  the  English,  was  the  son  <^  i£thelred  II.  by  his  first  wife 
iElfgifu.  When  Canute  invaded  England  in  1015,  Edmund 
soui^t  to  resist  him,  but,  paralysed  by  the  treachery  and  deser- 
tion of  the  ealdorman  Edric,  he  could  do  nothing,  and  Wessex 
submitted  to  the  Danish  king.  Next  year  Canute  and  Edric 
together  harried  Mercia,  while  Edmund  with  infinite  difficulty 
gathered  an  army.  Returning  into  Northumbria,  he  in  his  turn 
harried  the  districts  which  had  submitted  to  the  invader,  but  a 
march  northward  by  Canute  brought  about  the  speedy  sub- 
mission of  Northumbria  and  the  xetiun  of  Edmund  to  London. 
The  death  of  iEthelred  on  the  23rd  of  April  zoi6  was  followed 
by  a  double  election  to  the  English  crown.  The  citizens  of 
London  and  those  members  of  the  Witan  who  were  present  in  the 
city  chose  Edmund,  the  rest  of  the  Witan  meeting  at  South- 
ampton elected  Canute.  In  the  warfare  which  ensued  Fklmund 
fought  at  the  severest  disadvantage,  for  his  armies  dispersed 
after  every  engagement,  whatever  its  issue.  Canute  at  once 
fiercely  besieged  London,  but  the  citizens  successfully  resisted 
all  attacks.  Edmund  meanwhile  marched  through  Wessex 
and  received  its  submission.  At  Pen  in  Somersetshire  he  engaged 
the  Danes  and  defeated  them.  Canute  now  raised  the  siege  of 
London  and  soon  afterwards  encountered  Edmund  at  Sherston 
in  Wiltshire.  The  battle  was  indeciave)  but  Canute  marched 
back  to  London  and  left  Edmimd  in  possession  of  Wessex* 
Edmund  hastened  after  him  and  relieved  London,  which  he  had 
again  besieged.  He  defeated  the  Danes  at  Brentiord  and  again 
at  Otford,  and  drove  them  into  Sheppey.  He  was  now  joined 
by  Edric,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  followed  the  Danes  into 
Essex,  overtaking  them  at  Assandun  (or  Ashington).  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  Edric  again  played  the  traitor,  and  the 
English  were  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  Edmund  retired 
into  Gloucestershire,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Canute.  He 
himself  was  anxious  to  continue  the  struggle,  but  Edric  and  the 
Witan  persuaded  him  to  accept  a  reconciliation.  At  Olney 
the  two  rivals  swore  friendship,  and  a  division  of  the  kingdom 
was  efiEected — Canute  taking  the  north,'  Edmund  the  south. 
Soon  afterwards  Edmund  died  (30th  of  November  iai6),  prob- 
ably from  natural  causes,  though  later  historians  hint  at  foul 
play.  (C.  S.  P.*) 

EDMUND^  king  of  Sicily  and  earl  of  Lancaster  (1245-1296), 
was  the  second  son  of  Henry  HI.  of  England  by  Eleanor  of 
Provence.  At  ten  years  of  age  Edmnnd  was  invested  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  (April  1255);  the 
pecuniary  obligations  which  Henry  IIL  imdertook  on  his  son's 
behalf  were  not  the  least  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  and  the  Barons'  War.  Alexander,  anmilled 
his  grant  in  1258,  but  still  pressed  Henry  for  the  discharge  of 
unpaid  arrears  of  subsidies.  In  1265,  after  Montfort's  fall, 
Edmtmd  received  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  two  years  later 
was  created  earl  of  Lancaster.  He  joined  the  crusade  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  Lord  Edward  (1271-1272);  and  Edwaid,  on  his 
accession,  foimd  in  Edmund  a  loyal  supporter.  In  1275,  two 
years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Aveline  de  Fortibus, 
Edmund  married  Blanche  of  Artois,  the  widow  of  Henry  III. 
of  Navarre  and  Champagne.  Although  the  county  of  Champagne 
had  descended  to  his*  wife's  infant  daughter,  Joan^  Edmund 
assumed  the  title  "  Count  Palatine  of  Champagne  and  Brie," 
and  is  described  in  the  English  patent  roUs  as  earl  of  Lancaster 
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and  Chaii]|>agne»  UutO  1284  ^'^  beld,  in  his  wife's  right,  the 
custody  of  Champagne.  This  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  upon 
the  marriage  of  Joan  to  Philip  the  Fair,  the  heir  to  the  crown 
of  France.  But  he  retained  the  possession  of  his  wife's  dower- 
lands  in  Champagne,  and  is  described  in  an  official  document 
of  Champagne  so  late  as  the  year  1287,  as  **  the  Count  Edmund." 
He  was  eipployed  by  his  brother  as  a  mediator  with  Philip  the 
Fair  in  12^3-1294.  When  Philip's  court  pronounced  that  the 
king  of  England  had  forfeited  Gascony,  Edmund  renounced  his 
homage  to  Philip  and  withdrew  with  his  wife  to  England.  He 
was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Gascony  in  1296,  but  died  in  the 
same  year,  leaving  a  son  Thomas  to  succeed  him  in  his  English 
possessions. 

See  "  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,"  by  W.  E.  Rhodes,  in  the 
Engfish  Historical  Review,  vol.  x.  pp.  19,  209. 

EDMUNDS,  GBOROB  FRANKUN  (1828-  ),  American 
lawyer  and  political  leader,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Vermont, 
on  the  xst  of  February  1828.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
1849.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1854,  1855,  1857,  1858  and  1859,  acting  for  the  last  two 
years  as  speaker,  and  was  a  member  and  president  pro  tern. 
of  the  state  Senate  in  1861-1862.  In  1866  he  became  a  member, 
as  a  Republican,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained 
until  1891,  when  he  resigned  in  order  to  have  more  time  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  attempt 
to  impeach  President  Johnson.  He  was  influential  in  providing 
for  the  electoral  commission  to  decide  the  disputed  presidential 
election  of  1876,  and  became  one  of  the  commissioners.  In 
the  national  Republican  nominating  conventions  of  1880  and 
1884  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination.  From 
1882  to  1885  he  was  president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate.  As  senator 
he  was  conspicuous  on  account  of  his  legal  and  parliamentary 
attainments,  his  industry  and  his  liberal  opinions.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  so-called  Edmunds  Act  (22nd  of  March  1882)  for 
the  suppression  of  polygamy  in  Utah,  and  of  the  anti-trust  law 
of  1890,  popularly  known  as  the  Sherman  Act. 

EDOM,  the  district  situated  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  *Akaba  (Aelanitic  Gulf),  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  a 
''  brother  "  people  (see  Esau).  On  the  £.  it  touched  Moab, 
the  tribes  of  the  great  desert  and  the  northern  part  of  Arabia; 
on  the  W.  its  boundaries  were  determined  by  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula, Egypt  and  Israel.  Both  Kadesh  and  Mt.  Hor  (perhaps 
Jebel  M&dera)  are  represented  as  lying  on  its  border  (Ntun.  xx. 

16,  22),  and  the  modem  Wadi  el-Fikreh,  in  which  the  "  Scorpion 

pass  "  was  probably  situated  (Judg.  i.'  36;  ifrum.  xxxiv.  4), 

may  have  marked  its  limits  from  Jebel  M&dera  north-west 

towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Kadesh 

CAin  ^adis),  however,  lies  about  50  m.  south  of  Beersheba 

(the  southern  end  of  Israel  as  opposed  to  Dan  in  the  north),  and 

the  precise  borders  must  always  have  been  determined  by 

political  conditions:  by  the  relations  between  Edom  and  its 

neighbours,  Judah,  the  Philistine  states,  Moab,  and  the  restless 

desert  tribes  with  which  Edom  was  always  very  closely  allied. 

The  northern  part  of  Edom  became  known  by  a  separate  name  as 
Gebalene  (Gebal  in  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7),  the  modern  Jibal,  "  mountain 
-country. "  Seir  or  M  t .  Seir,  a  synonym  for  Edom,  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Judaean  locality  (Tosh.  xv.  10),  has  been  identified  with 
the  modem  d-iarah,  the  hilly  region  to  the  south  of  Petra ;  though 
its  use  probably  varied  in  ancient  times  as  much  as  that  of  Edom 
certainly  did.     Mt.  Hala^,  apparently  one  of  its  offshoots  (Josh.  xi. 

17,  xii.  7),  is  of  uncertain  identification,  nor  can  the  exact  position 
of  Paran  (probably  desert  of  et-Tih)  or  Zin  (Sin)  be  precisely  deter- 
mined. The  chirt  Edomite  cities  extended  from  north  to  south  on 
or  adjoining  an  important  trade-route  (see  below);  they  include 
Bozran  (Buseire),  Sh6bek,  Petra  (the  capital),  and  Ma'an;  farther 
to  the  south  lay  the  important  seaports  Ezion-Geber  (mod.  'Ain  el- 
Ghudyan,  now  15  m.  north  of  the  head  of  the  Aelanitic  Gulf)  and 
Elath  (whence  the  gulf  derives  its  name)-  Petra  (g.r.)  is  usually 
identified  with  the  biblical  Sela,  unless  this  latter  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Judg.  i.  36).  The  sites  of  Teman  and 
Dedan,  which  also  were  closely  associated  with  Edom  (Ter.  xlix.  7  seq. ; 
Ez.  XXV.  13),  are  uncertain.  No  doubt,  as  a  general  rule,  the  relations 
between  Edomites  and  the  *'  sons  of  the  east  "  (Ezek.  xxv.  lo;  Job 
i.  3)  and  the  "  kingdoms  of  Hazor  "  (nomad  states;  Jer.  xUx.  28, 
.3O1  33)  varied  considerably  throughout  the  period  of  O.T.  history. 


The  land  of  Edom  is  unfruitful  and  forbidding,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  fertile  districts  immediately  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  along  its  eastern  border.  It  was  traversed  by  an 
important  trade-route  from  Elath  (the  junction  for  routes  to 
Egypt  and  Arabia)  which  ran  northwards  by  Ma*&n  and  Moab; 
but  cross-routes  turned  from  Ma*an  and  Petra  to  Gaza  or  up 
the  Ghor  (south  end  of  Dead  Sea)  to  Hebron  and  Jerusalem.  ^ 
Thus  Edom  formed  a  prominent  centre  for  traffic  from  Arabia 
and  its  seats  of  culture  to  Egypt,  the  Philistine  towns, 
Palestine  and  the  Syrian  states,  and  it  enjoyed  a  commercial 
importance  which  made  it  a  significant  factor  in  Palestinian 
history. 

The  earliest  history  of  Edom  is  that  of  the  "  sand-dwellers," 
^'  archers  "  or  Shasu  (perhaps  ^^  marauders  "),  whose  conflicts 
with  ancient  Egypt  are  not  infrequently  mentioned.  The  first 
clear  reference  is  in  the  eighth  year  of  Mineptah  II.  (close  of  13th 
century  B.C.),  when  a  tribe  of  Shasu  from  Aduma  received 
permission  to  enter  Egypt  and  feed  their  flocks.'  A  little  more 
than  a  century  later  Rameses  III.  claims  to  have  overthrown 
the  Saaru  among  the  tribes  of  the  Shasu,  and  the  identiflcation 
of  this  name  with  Seir  is  usually  recognized,  although  it  is 
naturally  uncertain  whether  the  Edomites  of  Old  Testament 
tradition  are  meant.  According  to  the  latter,  the  Edomites 
were  a  new  race  who  drove  out  the  Horites  from  Mt.  Seir.  The 
designation  suggests  that  these  were  "  cave-dwellers,"  but 
although  many  caves  and  hollows  have  been  found  about  Petra 
(and  also  in  Palestine),  this  tradition  probably  "  serves  only  to 
express  the  idea  entertained  by  later  generations  concerning  their 
predecessors  "  (Noldeke). 

Not  only  is  Edom  as  a  nation  recognized  as  (^der  than  Israel, 
but  a  Ust  of  eight  kings,  who  reigned  before  the  Israelite  monarchy, 
is  preserved  in  Gen.  loxvi. 

The  first  Bela,  son  of  Beor,  is  often  identified  with  Balaam,  but 
the  traditions  of  the  Exodus  are  not  precise  enough  to  warrant  the 
assumption  that  the  seer  was  the  king  of  a  hostile  land  in  Num.  xx. 
14  sqq.,  which  in  Deut.  ii.  1-8  appears  to  have  been  peaceful;  see 
Balaam;  Exodus.  In  Husham,  the  third  king,  several  scholars 
(Gr^tz,  Klostermann,  Marquart,  &c.)  have  recognized  the  true 
adversary  of  Othniel  {q.v»;  Judg.  iii.).  The  defeat  of  Midian  in  the 
land  of  Moab  by  his  successor  Hadad  has  been  associated  with  the 
Midianite  invasion  in  the  time  of  Gideon  (9<i^*;  Judg.  vi.  sqq.).  The 
sixth  is  Shaul,  whose  name  happens  to  be  identical  with  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,  whilst  the  last  Hadad  (so  i  Chron.  i.  50)  of  Pau  (or  Peor  in 
Moab,  so  the  Septuaeint)  should  belong  to  the  rime  of  David.  The 
list,  whatever  its  vsuue,  together  with  the  other  evidence  in  Gen. 
xxxvi.,  implies  that  the  Edomites  consisted  of  a  number  of  local 
groups  with  chieftains,  with  a  monarchy  which,  however,  was  not 
hereditary  but  due  to  the  supremacy  of  stronger  leaders.  The 
tradition  thus  finds  an  analogy  in  the  Israelite  '*  judges  "  before  the 
rime  of  Saul  and  David. 

Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  conquered  Edom  (i  Sam.  xiv.  47).' 
Of  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  David,  the  first  lung  of  the  united 
Judah  and  Israel,  several  details  are  given  (2  Sam.  viii.  13  seq. ; 
I  ELings  xi.  14  sqq.;  i  Chron.  xviii.  11  seq.;  cf.  Ps.  Ix.  title  and 
ver.  8  seq.),  although  the  accoimt  of  the  slaughter  is  certainly 
exaggerated.  The  scene  was  the  valley  of  Salt,  probably  to  the 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  escape  of  the  Edomite  prince 
Hadad,  and  of  his  residence  in  Egypt,  a  twofold  account  is 

^See  further,  E.  Robinson,  BibUcol  Researches,  vol.  11.;  E.  Hull, 
Mt.  Seir;  E.  H.  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus;  Baedeker's  Palestine 
and  Syria;  C.  W.  Wilson.  "  Quart.  Stat."  (Pal.  Explor.  Fund),  1899, 
p.  307,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  Ency,  Bib.  col.  5162  seq. 

•  In  the  old  story  of  Sinuhit  (ascribed  to  the  12th  dyn.)  the  hero 
visits  the  land  of  Kedem,  which,  it  was  suggested,  lay  to  the  south-east 
or  south  of  the  Dead  Sea;  see,  however,  now  A.  H.  Gardiner,  SOz.- 
Ber.  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1907,  pp.  142  sqq.  The  suggesdon 
that  the  city  Udumu,  in  the  land  of  Gar,  mentioned  in  the  i§th 
century  (Amarna  Tablets,  ed.  Winckler,  No.  237),  is  Edom,  Gar  being 
the  Eg.  Kharu  (Palestine)  and  the  O.T.  Horites  (see  above),  is  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  ^  That  the  name  Aduma  (above)  refers  to  Etham 
(so  Naville,  &c.)  is  improbable. 

» That  the  Edomites  preserved  this  tradition  of  Saul's  sovereignty  • 
and  (from  their  standpoint)  enrolled  him  among  their  kines  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  37)  cannot  of  course  be  proved.  The  account  of  the  ferocious 
slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Nob  at  Saul's  command  by  Doeg  the 
Edomite  is  a  secondary  tradition  and  probably  of  late  origin  (i  Sam. 
xxi.  1-9,  xxii.  6-23) ;  cf.  the  hostility  of  Edom  in  exilic  and  post- 
exilic  times  (p.  878,  col.  l). 
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preserved.*^  After  the  death  of  David  he  returned  to  £dom;  if, 
as  the  narrative  implies,  he  became  a  troublesome  adversary  to 
Solomon,  nothing  is  known  of  his  achievements,  and  if  the  royal 
trading-journeys  from  Ezion-geber  were  maintained,  Edom 
could  have  done  little.  However,  in  the  first  half  of  the  gth 
century  Edom  was  under  the  rule  of  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  and 
this  king  together  with  Israel  held  Ezion-geber  (i  Kings  xxii. 
47  sqq.;  2  Chron.  xx.  35  sqq.).  But  some  catastrophe  befell  the 
fleet,  and  shortly  afterwards  Jehoshaphat's  son  Jehoram  had  to 
face  a  revolt  in  which  Edom  and  the  men  of  Libnah  (the  Philis- 
tines) were  concerned.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Israel  had 
conquered  Moab,  thrusting  it  farther  south  towards  Edom,  and 
the  subsequent  success  of  Moab  in  throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  Jehoram  of  Israel  to  regain  the  position, 
may  show  that  Edom  was  also  in  alliance  with  Moab.'  In  the 
time  of  Adad-nirari  of  Assyria  (812-783  B.C.)  Edom  is  mentioned 
as  an  independent  tributary  with  Beth-Omri  (Israel)  and 
Palashtu  (Philistia);  the  absence  of  Judah  is  perplexing. 
Amaziah  of  Judah  had  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Edom  in  the 
vaUey  of  Salt  (2  Kings  xiv.  7),  but  after  his  defeat  by  Jehoash  of 
Israel  there  is  a  gap  and  the  situation  is  obscure.  Consequently 
it  is  uncertain  whether  Edom  was  the  vassal  of  the  next  great 
Israelite  king  Jeroboam  II.,  or  whether  the  Assyrian  evidence 
for  its  independent  position  belongs  to  this  later  time.  However, 
Uzziah,  a  contemporary  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  Judaean  kings,  overcame  Edom  and  its  natural 
allies  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6  sqq.),  and  at  this  stage  Edomite  history 
becomes  more  prominent.  It  joined  the  great  coalition  in  which 
Philistia  and  Israel  were  leagued  against  Assyria,  and  drove  out 
the  Judaeans  who  had  been  in  possession  of  Elath.^  On  the 
events  that  followed  see  Aha2;  Hezekiah;  Philistines.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  name  as  tributary  kings  of  Edom,  Kau§- 
raelek  (time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  IV.),  Malik  (?)-ram  (701  B.C.),  and 
Kaus-gabri  (7th  century).  In  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  both 
Edom  and  Moab  suffered  from  the  restlessness  of  the  desert 
tribes,  and  after  another  pejiod  of  obscurity,  they  joined  in 
the  attempt  made  by  Zedekiah  of  Judah  to  revolt  against 
Nebuchadrezzar  ( Jer.  xxvii.  3) .  In  the  last  years  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  many  of  the  Jews  found  a  refuge  in  Edom  (Jer.  xl.  11), 
although  other  traditions  throw  another  light  upon  the  attitude  of 
Edom  during  these  disasters. 

That  Edomites  burned  the  temple  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (i  E^d.  iv.  45,  cf.  V.  50)  is  on  a  line  with  the  repeated  denuncia- 
tion of  their  **  unbrotherly  "  conduct  in  later  writings.  Certainly 
the  weak  state  of  Palestine  invited  attacks  from  the  outlying  tribes, 
but  the  tone  of  certain  late  writings  implies  a  preliminary  period  of, 
at  least,  neutrality  (cf.  Deut.  ii.  4  sqq.,  xxiii.  7  seq.;  the  omission  of 
Edom  in  xxiii.  3;  Neh.  xiii.  i ;  and  in  Ezra  ix.  i — contrast  i  Esd. 
viii.  69).  Subsequently  Edom  is  execrated  for  revengeful  attacks 
upon  tne  Jews,  and  its  speedy  destruction  is  foretold;  but  the 
passages  appear  to  be  much  later  than  the  disaster  of  587  B.C.,  and 
may  even  imply  conditions  after  the  restoration  (Ob.  10  sqq.; 
Ezek.  xxv.  12-14;  J^*"'  ^i^  7»  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7;  Lam.  iv.  21  seq., 
v.  2  sqq.).  But  at  length  the  day  of  reckoning  came  (cf.  Is.  xxxiv.  5 ; 
Ixiii.  1-6),  and  the  fate  of  Edom  is  still  fresh  m  the  mind  of  Malachi 

(i.  1-5)- 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  possibility  that  during  the 
ages  over  which  the  references  can  range  many  changes  of  fortune 
could  have  occurred.  The  pressure  of  the  Nabataeans  (q.v.)  forced 
Edom  to  leave  its  former  seats  and  advance  into  the  south  of 
Judah  with  Hebron  as  the  capital.  This  had  been  fully  accom- 
plished by  3 1 2  B.C.,  but  the  date  of  the  first  occupation  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  literary  evidence  alone.    Thus  the  district 

*  I  Kings  /.c,  see  the  Septuagint  and,  especially,  H.  Winckler, 
AlttesL  UnUrsuch.,  pp.  I-15;  C.  F.  Burney,  Kings,  pp.  158  sqq.; 
J.  Skinner,  Kings,  pp.  443  sqq.;  Ed.  Meyer,  Israeliten,  pp.  358  sqq. 

*0n  2  Kings  iii.  see  Jehoram;  Jehoshaphat;  Moab;  and  for 
the  biblical  traditions  relating  to  this  period  see  Kings  (Book)  and 
Jews:    History,    The  chronicler's  account  of  Judaean  successes 


was  enmity  between  Edom  and  Moab  as  2  Kings  iii.  now  implies, 
although  hostile  relations  at  other  periods  are  likely  (cf.  Am.  ii.  i); 
for  Edom  in  Moabite  territory'  see  above  on  Gen.  xxxvi.  and  "  Quart. 
Stat."  (Pal.  Explor.  Fund),  1902,  pp.  10  sqq. 

•  2  Kings  xvi.  6;  on  the  text  see  the  commentaries. 


in  question  is  Jewish  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  25-30), 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Edomite  occupation  was  earlier 
(a  fusion  being  assumed)  or  later,  or  whether  the  passage  may 
be  untrustworthy.  Henceforth,  the  new  home  of  the  Edomites 
is  consequently  known  as  Idiunaea.  See,  for  further  history, 
Herod;  Jews.* 

Although  but  little  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edom,  their 
close  relationship  to  Judah  and  their  kinship  with  the  surround- 
ing tribes  invest  them  with  particular  interest.  The  ties  which 
united  Lot  (the  "  father "  of  Ammon  and  Moab),  Ishmael, 
Midian  and  Edom  (Esau)  with  the  southern  tribes  Judah  and 
Simeon,  as  manifested  in  the  genealogical  lists,  are  intelligible 
enough  on  geographical  grounds  alone,  and  the  significance  of  this 
for  the  history  of  Judah  and  Palestine  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
traditions  recording  the  separation  of  Lot  from  Abraham,  of 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  from  Isaac,  and  of  Esau  from  Jacob,  although 
at  present  arranged  in  a  descending  scheme  of  family  relationship, 
are  the  result  of  systematic  grouping  and  cannot  express  any 
chronological  order  of  events  (see  Genesis)  .  Many  motives  have 
worked  to  bring  these  legends  into  their  present  form,  and  while 
they  depict  the  character  of  Israel's  wilder  neighbours,  they 
represent  the  recurrent  alternating  periods  of  hostility  and 
fellowship  between  it  and  Edom  which  mark  the  history.  Esau 
(Edom)  although  the  older,  loses  his  superiority,  and  if  the 
oracles  declare  that  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger  (Jacob,  i,t. 
Israel),  the  final  independence  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  23,  xxvii.  39 
seq.),  as  foretold,  obviously  alludes  to  some  successful  Edomite 
revolt.  As  an  enemy,  Edom  in  alliance  with  the  tribes  along  the 
trade-routes  (Philistines,  Moabites,  &c.)  was  responsible  for  many 
injuries,  and  in  frequent  forays  carried  away  Judaeans  as  slaves 
for  Gaza  and  Tyre  (Am.  i.  6  seq.,  9).  As  an  ally  or  vassal,  it  was  in 
touch  with  the  wealth  of  Arabia  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16,  read  "  Edom  " 
for  "  Aram  "),  and  Judah  and  Israel  as  well  as  Gaza  and  Damascus 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  its  commerce.  In  view  of  the  evidence  for 
the  advanced  culture  of  early  Arabia,  the  question  of  Edom  is 
extremely  suggestive,  and  although  speculation  at  this  stage 
would  be  premature,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Edomite  and 
allied  tribes  were  famed  for  their  wisdom,'  and  that  apart  from 
the  possibility  of  Arabian  influence  upon  Israelite  culture,  the 
influence  of  Midian  and  related  tribes  is  certain  from  the  traditions 
of  Moses  and  of  his  work  (see  Jethro;  Kenites;  Moses),  and 
the  Edomite  district  was  a  traditional  home  of  Yahweh  himself 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  Judg.  v,  4;  Hab.  iii.  3);  see  Hebiiew  Re- 
ligion. It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  Edomite  names 
and  other  evidpnce  point  to  the  cult  of  other  gods,  viz.  Baal, 
Hadad,  Malik  (*&.  Moloch),  Kaus,  or  Ku§,  and  Kozdi  (Jos.  AnL 
^^-  7i  9)>  who  was  probably  a  sky  or  lightning  deity. 

The  names  Esau  and  Edom  are  possibly  old  divine  names;  see 
Esau  and  Ency.  Bib.  s.v.  "  Obededom  "  (the  name  appears  to  mean 
*'  servant  of  Edom  ").  For  Kau§,  see  Baethgen,  Beitr.  z.  semit. 
Rgligionsgeschichte,  p.  11  eeq.;  G.  A.  Cooke,  N.  Sem,  Inset*  p.  234; 
Ency.  Bib.  col.  2682,  n.  2  and  2688  (^.v.  "  Kushaiah  ") ;  and  Zimmem, 
KeUinschr.  u.  d.  alte  Test.*,  pp.  472  seq.  On  the  question  of  early 
Arabian  civilization  see  Yemen.  That  the  name  Mizraim  (Mi^raim), 
"  Egypt,"  was  extended  eastwards  of  the  Delta  is  in  itself  probable, 
but  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  term  (also  Ass.  Mu$ri)  was 
applied  to  Edom.  The  evidence  (which  is  of  mixed  value)  makes  the 
view  a  plausible  one,  but  the  theory  has  often  been  exaggerated 
(see  Mizraim).  For  Edom  see,  generally,  Biihl,  Cesch.  d.  Edomiter 
(1893);  Noldeke's  article  in  Ency.  Bib.;  W.  Libbey  and  F.  E. 
Hosluns,  The  Jordan  Valley  and  Petra  (1905) ;  the  conjectural  sketch 
by  I.  Levy  in  Rev.  d' etudes  jutoes  (Jan.  1906).  For  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  latest  period,  see  J.  P.  Peters  and  Thiersch,  PaifUed 
Tombs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa  (1905),  ch.  i.  (S.  A.  C) 

EDRED  (Eadked),  king  of  the  English  (d.  955),  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  wife  Eadgifu.  He 
succeeded  his  brother  Edmund  in  the  year  946  and  at  this  time 
received  the  form'al  submission  both  of  the  Northumbrians  and 
Scots.    In  the  next  year  Edred  himself  went  to  Tanshelf,  near 

*  For  the  Jewish  hatred  of  Edom  in  later  times  see  the  book  of 
Enoch  Ixxxix.  11-12;  Jubilees,  xxxvii.  22  seq.,  and  on  the  Talmudic 
custom  of  applying  to  the  Romans  the  references  to  Edom  or  Esau, 
see  Jewish  Ency.  vol.  v.  p.  41. 

*Ob.  8;  Jer.  xHx.  7  sqq.;  Baruch  iii.  22,  cf.  i  Kings  iv.  30; 
see  also  Job. 
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Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  received  from  Wulfstan,  ardi- 
bishop  of  York,  and  the  Northumbrian  "  witan  "  con&nmation  of 
their  submission.  Shortly  after  they  threw  their  pledges  to  the 
winds  and  took  the  Norwegian  Eric  Bloodaxe,  son  of  Harold 
Fairhair  (Harald  Harfagar),  as  their  king.  Edred  recklessly 
ravaged  ail  Northumbria  in  revenge,  burning  Ripon  during  his 
march.  On  his  return  home  Edred's  rearguard  was  attacked  at 
Castlefprd,  and  the  infuriated  king  once  more  turned  to  ravage 
Northumbria,  which  was  only  saved  by  its  abandonment  of  Eric 
and  by  compensation  made  to  Edred.  Archbishop  Wulfstan 
seeim  to  have  been  a  centre  of  disaffection  in  the  north,  and  in 
,952  Edred  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  '^  Judan- 
burh/'  while  in  the  same  year  the  king,  in  revenge  for  the  slaying 
of  Abbot  Eadelm,  slew  many  of  the  citizens  of  Thetford.  After 
the  brief  rule  of  Anlaf  Cuaran  in  Ncfthumbria,  Eric  was  once 
more  restored,  probably  in  950,  only  to  be  expeUed  again  in  953 
or  954,  when  Edred  took  the  Northumbrian  kingdom  into  his  own 
hands.  In  the  same  year  Wulfstan  was  liberated  and  appointed 
to  the  Mercian  bishopric  of  Dorchester.  Edred  died  on  the  23rd 
of  November  955  at  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  minster  at  Winchester.  During  the  whole  of  his  life 
Edred  was  troubled  by  ill-health,  a  fact  which  may  help  to 
ejq)lain  some  of  the  more  passionate  acts  of  violence  attributed 
to  him.  The  king  was  throughout  his  life  on  terms  of  personal 
intimacy  with  St  Dunstan,  and  his  public  policy  was  largely 
guided  by  that  prelate  and  by  his  own  mother  Eadgifu.  So  far  as 
we  know,  Edred  was  never  married. 

AtJTMORiTiBs. — ^The  Saxon  Chronicle  (ed.  Earle  and  Plummer, 
Oxford),  sub  ann,;  Memorials  ef  St  Dunstaai  (Rolls  Series,  ed. 
Stubbs);  Florence  of  Worcester;  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxonicum^  vol. 
iii,,  Nos.  815-834  and  860-931 ;  D.N.B.,  art.  sub  voce.       (A.  Mw.) 

EDRIC,  or  Eadjuc,  STREONA  (d.  10x7),  ealdorman  of  the 
Mercians,  was  a  man  of  ignoble  birth  who  was  advanced  to  high 
dignity  through  the  favour  of  the  English  king  i£thelred  II.  In 
1007  he  became  ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  and  subsequently 
married  ^thelred's  daughter  Eadgyth.  In  the  struggle  between 
the  English  and  the  Danes  he  appears  in  the  character  of  an  arch- 
traitor.  When  iEthehned  in  1009  proposed  a  great  attack  on  the 
Danes,  Edric  dissuaded  him  from  carrying  it  into  effect.  Again, 
on  the  invasion  of  England  by  Canute  in  1015  Edric  deserted 
Edmimd  Ironside  and  joined  him.  After  the  battle  of  Otford  he 
returned  to  Edmund,  but  only  by  his  treachery  at  the  battle  of 
Assandun  to  secure  the  utter  defeat  of  the  national  cause.  When 
peace  was  at  length  made,  Canute  restored  to  Edric  the  earldom 
of  Mercia;  but  at  Christmas  10x7,  fearing  further  treachery,  he 
had  him  slain — "  very  rightly  "  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 

EDUCATION.  In  the  following  treatment  of  this  subject,  the 
theory  and  early  history  of  education  is  first  dealt  with,  and 
secondly  the  modem  organization  of  education  as  a  national 
concern.  Many  definitions  have  been  given  of  the  word  ^'  educa- 
tion,*' but  underlying  them  all  is  the  conception  that  it  denotes 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  adult  members  of  a  human 
society  to  shape  the  development  of  the  coming  generation  in 
accordance  with  its  own  ideals  of  life.  It  is  true  that  the  word  has 
not  infrequently  been  used  in  wider  senses  than  this.  For 
example,  J.  S.  Mill  included  under  it  everything  which  *'  helps  to 
shape  the  human  being  ";  and,  with  some  poetic  Hcence,  we 
speak  of  the  education  of  a  people  or  even  of  the  whole  human 
race.  But  all  such  usages  are  rhetorical  extensions  of  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  which  includes,  as  an 
essential  element,  the  idea  of  deliberate  direction  and  training 
(Lat.  educare,  to  bring  up;  educere,  to  draw  out,  lead  forth).  No 
doubt,  all  education  is  effected  through  the  experiences  of  the 
educated,  and  much  of  it  is  indirect,  consisting  mainly  in  the 
determination  of  the  form  of  experiences  other  than  those  of 
direct  precept,  compulsion  and  instruction.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  experiences  are  educative^  Whether  an  experience 
is  part  of  an  individuars  education  or  not  is  determined  by  its 
origin.  Whatever  be  its  effect,  it  is  educative  in  so  far  as  its  form 
has  been  arranged  with  greater  or  less  deliberation  by  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  training  of  him  whose  experience  it  is.  It 
{oUows  that  an  education  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  that  its 


goodness  or  badness  will  be  relative  to  the  virtue,  wisdom  and 
intelligence  of  the  educator.  It  is  good  only  when  it  aims  at  the 
right  kind  of  product,  and  when  the  means  it  adopts  are  well 
adapted  to  secure  the  intended  result  and  are  applied  intelligently, 
consistently  and  persistently. 

Education  is,  thus,  a  definitely  personal  work,  and  will  vary 
between  wide  extremes  of  effectiveness  and  worth  in  any  given 
society.  For  in  all  times  and  places  there  are  wide  differences  in 
virtue,  wisdom  and  capacity  among  those  who  have  in  their 
hands  the  care  and  nurture  of  the  young.  B  ut  the  inference  that, 
therefore,  no  comparative  estimate  of  the  education  of  different 
times  and  places  can  be  made  would  be  fallacious.  For,  despite 
all  differences  in  conception  and  efficiency  among  individual 
educators,  each  expresses,  more  or  less  perfectly  and  clearly,  the 
common  conception  and  energy  of  his  age  and  country^  As  these 
rise  or  fall  the  general  level  of  the  actual  educative  practice  rises 
or  sixiks  with  them.  The  first  essential  for  successful  educative 
effort  is,  then,  that  the  community  as  a  whole  should  have  a  true 
estimate  of  the  nature  and  value  of  education. 

I.  Educational  Theory 

In  any  comparative  estimate  of  different  places  and  times,  as 
tested  by  the  standard  just  given,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
except  in  the  most  general  and  abstract  form,  we  cannot  speak 
of  an  ideally  best  education.  Looking  at  the  individual  to  be 
educated,  we  may  say  with  Plato  that  the  aim  of  education  is 
''  to  develop  in  the  body  and  in  the  soul  ail  the  beauty  and  all  the 
perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,"  but  this  leaves  quite 
undecided  the  nature  and  form  of  that  beauty  and  perfection,  and 
on  such  points  there  has  never  been  universal  agreement  at  any 
one  time,  while  successive  ages  have  shown  marked  differences  of 
estimate.  We  get  nearer  to  the  point  when  we  reflect  that 
individual  beauty  and  periection  are  shown,  and  only  shown,  in 
actual  life,  and  that  such  life  has  to  be  lived  under  definite 
conditions  of  time,  place,  culture,  religion,  national  aspirations 
and  mastery  over  material  conditions.  Perfection  of  life,  then,  in 
the  Athens  of  the  age  of  Plato  would  show  a  very  different  form 
from  that  which  it  would  take  in  the  London  or  Paris  of  to-day. 
So  an  individualistic  statement  of  the  purpose  of  education  leads 
on  analysis  to  considerations  that  are  not,  in  themselves,  in- 
dividualistic. The  personal  life  is  throughout  a  relation  between 
individual  promptings  to  activity  and  the  environment  in  which 
alone  such  promptings  can,  by  being  actualized,  become  part  of 
life.  And  the  perfection  of  the  life  is  to  be  sought  in  the  perfection 
of  the  relations  thus  established.  So  far,  then,  as  any  conception 
of  education  can  give  guidance  to  the  actual  process  it  must  be 
relative  in  every  way  to  the  state  of  development  of  the  society  in 
which  it  is  given.  Indeed,  looked  at  in  the  mass,  education  may 
be  said  to  be  the  efforts  made  by  the  community  to  impose  its 
culture  upon  the  growing  generation.  Here  again  is  room  for 
difference.  The  culture  in  question  may  be  accepted  as  absolute 
at  least  in  its  essentials,  and  then  the  ideal  of  education  wiU  be  to 
secure  its  stability  and  perpetuation,  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
stage  in  a  process  of  development,  and  then  the  ideal  will  be  to 
facilitate  the  advance  of  the  next  generation  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  the  present.  So  some  ages  will  show  a  relatively 
fixed  conception  of  the  educative  process^  others  will  be  times  of 
um-est  and  change  in  this  as  in  other  modes  of  social  and 
intellectual  life. 

It  is  in  these  latter  times  that  the  actual  work  of  education 
is  apt  to  lose  touch  with  the  culture  of  the  community.  For 
schools  (^.9.)  and  universities  (9.0.),  which  are  the  ordinary 
channels  through  which  adult  culture  reaches  the  young,  are 
naturally  conservative  and  bound  by  tradition.  They  are  slow 
to  leave  the  old  paths  which  have  hitherto  led  to  the  desired 
goal,  and  to  enter  on  new  and  untried  ways.  If  the  opposition  to 
change  is  absolute,  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  instruments 
of  education  are  out  of  true  relation  to  the  desired  end.  For 
change  in  culture  ideals  means  change  in  the  specific  form  of 
the  goal  of  educatipn,  and  consequently  the  paths  of  educative 
effort  need  readjustment.  W^en  the  goal  of  the  past  is  no 
longer  the  goal  of  the  present,  to  follow  the  ways  which  led  to 
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the  former  is  to  fail  to  reach  the  latter.  Continuous  readjustment, 
by  small  and  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  is  the  ideal  at  which 
the  educator  should  aim.  When  this  is  not  secured,  the  educa- 
tional domain  is  liable  to  sudden  and  violent  revolutions  which 
are  destructive  of  successful  educative  effort  at  the  time  they 
occur,  however  beneficial  their  results  may  be  in  the  future. 

But  the  relation  of  adjustment  is  not  entirely  one-sided. 
The  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  and  the  direction  of  will  induced 
by  education  necessarily  affect  the  common  ideals  of  the  next 
generation,  and  may  make  them  better  or  worse  than  those  of 
the  present.  Hence,  the  educator  must  not  blindly  accept  all 
ciurrent  views  of  life,  but  rather  select  the  highest.  For  the 
average  thought  of  every  conmiunity  is  obviously  below  its  best 
thought;  and  may,  in  some  points  at  any  rate,  be  lower  than 
the  best  thought  of  a  past  age.  While,  then,  all  true  education 
must  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  culture  of  its  age  and  country, 
yet,  especially  on  the  ethical  side,  it  should  aim  at  transcending 
the  average  thought  and  tone. 

Still  more  does  this  imply  that  education  strives  to  transcend 
the  present  condition  of  the  educated  by  making  their  life  more 
rational,  more  volitional,  and  more  attracted  by  goodness  and 
beauty  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  It  can  never  be  a  passive 
watching  of  the  child's  development.  No  more  fundamental 
error  can  be  made  than  the  assumption  that  education  can  be 
determined  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  tendencies  and  im- 
pvdses  with  which  a  child  is  endowed.  Its  real  guiding  principle 
must  be  a  conception  of  the  nature  to  which  the  child  may  attain, 
not  a  knowledge  of  that  with  which  it  starts.  The  educator 
studies  the  original  endowment  of  the  child  and  the  early  stages 
in  the  development  of  that  innate  nature  in  order  that  he  may, 
wisely  and  successfully,  employ  appropriate  means  to  direct 
further  development  and  to  accelerate  its  progress  towards  a 
more  rational,  complete  and  worthy  life;  not  that  he  may  the 
more  skilfully  give  facilities  to  the  child  to  drift  about  on  the 
unregulated  currents  of  caprice. 

Such  considerations  show  the  importance  of  an  insight  into 
the  theory  of  education  on  the  part  of  all  who  are  practically 
concerned  with  its  direction.  But  the  theory  required  is  no 
system  of  abstract  ideas  ignoring  the  real  concrete  conditions 
of  the  life  for  which  the  actual  education  it  is  to  guide  is  a 
preparation.  To  approach  the  subject  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  mental  sciences  which  underlie  it  is  to  run  the  risk  of  setting 
up  such  a  body  of  abstractions,  whose  relation  to  real  life  is 
neither  very  close  nor  very  direct.  The  most  profitable  way  of 
developing  an  educational  theory  for  the  present  is  to  trace  how 
in  the  past  education  has  consciously  adapted  itself,  more  or  less 
truly  and  fully,  to  the  conditions  of  culture  and  social  life;  and 
by  analysis  to  discover  the  reasons  for  comparative  success  or 
failure  in  the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  the  end  to  be  sought 
was  apprehended  and  the  nature  of  the  children  to  be  trained 
was  understood. 

In  all  ages  the  claims  of  the  individual  and  those  of  the  com- 
munity have  struggled  for  the  mastery  as  the  ultimate  principles 
of  life.  As  one  or  the  other  has  prevailed  the  conception  of  educa- 
tion has  emphasized  social  service  or  individual  success  as  the 
primary  end.  The  true  harmony  of  human  life  will  only  be 
attained  when  these  two  impulses,  contradictory  on  their  own 
level,  are  united  in  a  higher  synthesis  which  sees  each  as  the 
complement  of  the  other  in  a  life  whose  purix>se  is  neither  simple 
egoism  nor  pure  altruism.  Until  that  conception  of  life  is 
attained  and  held  generally  there  can  be  no  sure  and  universally 
accepted  conception  of  the  aim  and  function  of  education.  Much 
of  the  interest  of  the  history  of  education  *  turns  on  the  relation 
of  these  two  principles  as  determinants  of  its  aim. 

In  ancient  Greece  the  supremacy  of  the  state  was  generally 
unquestioned,  and,  especially  in  the  earlier  times,  the  good  man 

,    was  identified  with  the  good  citizen.     No  doubt,  in 

MTuuticMi.  ^^^^*"  ^^y^  philosophers,  such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

saw  clearly  that  the  round  of  the  duties  of  citizenship 

did  not  exhaust  the  life  of  the  individual.    With  them  the  highest 

*  For  the  evolution  of  the  school  as  such  from  early  times  see 
Schools. 


life  was  one  of  cultured  leisure  in  which  the  energies  were  mainly 
concentrated  on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
But  this  "  diagogic  "  life  was  only  for  the  select  few;  for  the 
undistinguished  many  the  fulfilment  by  each  of  the  duties  of 
his  station  remained  the  measure  of  worthy  life,  thou^  such 
duties  were  regarded  as  affecting  the  individual  and  private 
relations  of  the  citizens  in  a  much  more  intimate  way  than  in 
former  and  ruder  ages.  And  for  those  who  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  highest  culture,  the  essential  preliminary  condition  was 
the  existence  of  such  a  state  as  would  form  the  most  favourable 
environment  for  their  pursuits  and  the  most  stable  foundation 
for  their  leisured  life.  Thus  Greek  thought  was  saturated  with 
the  conception  of  life  as  essentially  a  set  of  relations  between 
the  individual  and  the  city-state  of  which  he  formed  an  integral 
part.  The  first  aim  of  education  was  therefore  to  train  the  young 
as  citizens. 

This  training  must,  of  necessity,  be  of  a  specific  kind;  for,  like 
other  small  communities,  the  Greek  city-states  showed  a  life 
fundamentally  one  in  conception,  under  various  specific  forms. 
Each  state  had  its  special  character,  and  to  this  character  the 
education  given  in  it  must  conform  if  it  were  to  be  an  effective 
instrument  for  training  the  citizens.  From  these  fundamental 
conceptions  flowed  the  demands  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  that 
education  should  be  regulated  in  all  its  details  by  the  state 
authority,  should  be  compulsory  on  all  free  citizens,  and  should 
be  uniform — ^at  any  rate  in  its  earlier  stages — ^for  all.  In  the 
Republic  and  the  LawSj  Plato  shows  to  what  extreme  lengths 
theory  may  go  when  it  neglects  to  take  account  of  some  of  the 
most  pertinent  facts  of  life.  For  the  guardian-citizens  of  the 
ideal  state  family  life  and  family  ties  are  abolished;  no  lower 
community  is  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  with  the 
state.  Aristotle,  indeed,  did  not  go  to  these  extreme  lengths; 
he  allowed  the  family  to  remain,  but  he  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  likely  to  affect  children  more  for  evil  than  for  good. 

In  the  essential  principles  laid  down  by  both  philosophers  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  state  to  education,  and  in  the  corollaries  they 
drew  from  that  relation,  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
accepted  Greek  theory  on  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  actual 
practice  of  Greek  states  departed,  and  often  widely,  from  this 
ideal,  for,  especially  in  later  centuries,  the  Greek  always  tended  to 
live  his  own  life.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  theory  was  found 
in  Sparta,  where  the  end  of  the  state  as  a  military  organization 
was  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  where,  after  early  childhood,  the 
young  citizens  were  trained  directly  by  the  state  in  a  kind  of 
barrack  life — the  boys  to  become  warriors,  the  girls  the  mothers 
of  warriors.  It  was  this  feature  of  Spartan  education,  together 
with  the  rude  simplicity  of  life  it  enforced,  which  attracted  Plato, 
and,  to  a  less  extent,  Aristotle.  In  Athens  there  had  of  old  been 
state  laws  insisting  on  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  the  free 
citizens  at  school,  and,  in  some  degree,  regulating  the  schools 
themselves.  But  at  the  time  of  Plato  these  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  and  the  state  directly  concerned  itself  only  with 
the  training  of  the  ephebi,  for  which,  we  learn  from  Aristotle's 
ConstittUion  of  Athens ^  somewhat  elaborate  provisions  were  made 
by  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  regulation  of  both  in- 
tellectual and  physical  pursuits.  For  children  and  youths  under 
the  ephebic  age  there  was  no  practical  regulation  of  schools  or 
palaestra  by  the  state.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  education 
really  given  was  in  conformity  with  Athenian  ideals  of  culture  and 
life,  and  that  it  was  generally  received  by  the  children  of  free 
citizens,  though  of  course  the  sons  of  the  wealthy,  then  as  now, 
could  and  did  continue  their  attendance  at  school  to  a  later  age 
than  their  poorer  brethren.  The  education  of  girls  was  essen- 
tially a  domestic  training.  What  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  the 
theorist's  love  of  ofiidal  systematic  regulation,  regarded  as  the 
greatest  defect  of  Athenian  education  was  in  reality  its  strongest 
point.  In  practice,  the  harmony  between  individual  liberty  and 
social  claims  was  much  more  nearly  attained  under  a  system  of 
free  working  out  of  common  thoughts  and  ideals  than  would  have 
been  the  case  under  one  of  the  irresfetible  imposition  from  without 
of  a  rigid  mould. 

The  instruments  of  education  everywhere  found  to  be  m 
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hannony  with  the  Greek  conception  of  life  and  culture 
were  essentially  twofold, — "  music "  (fiawrucif),  or  literary 
and  artistic  culture,  for  the  mind,  and  systematic  gymnastic 
{yupafcuffTuaii)  for  the  body.  Plato,  in  the  Republic,  shows  that 
the  latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  affects  the  character,  and 
doubtless*  though  not  formulated,  this  was  generally  more  or  less 
vaguely  felt.  But  Greek  gymnastic  was  really  an  individual 
training,  and  therefore  made  only  indirectly  for  the  aim  of 
cultivating  the  social  bonds  of  citizenship.  Ancient  Greece  had 
nothing  corresponding  in  value  in  this  respect  to  the  organized 
games  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  school  life  of 
modem  England.  The  *^  musical ' '  training  was  essentially  in  the 
national  literature  and  music  of  Greece,  and  this  could  obviously 
be  carried  to  very  diJSerentlengths.  The  elements  of  mathematical 
science  were  also  commonly  taught.  The  essential  purpose 
throughout  was  the  development  of  the  character  of  a  loyal 
citizen  of  Athens.  As  Athenian  cultiure  advanced,  increasing 
attention  was  paid  to  diagogic  studies,  especially  in  the  ephebic 
age,  with  a  correspoikiing  decrease  of  attention  to  merely 
physical  pursuits;  hence  the  complaints  of  such  satirists  as 
Aristophaines  of  a  growing  luxury,  effeminacy  and  corruption  of 
youths:  complaints  a^^iarently  based  on  a  comparison  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  actual  present  with  an  idealized  and 
imaginative  picture  of  the  virtues  of  the  past.  Such  comparison 
is,  indeed,  implicit  in  much  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  well  as  in 
Aristophanes. 

Bttt  a  disintegrating  foroe  was  already  at  work  in  the 
educational  system  of  Greece  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  vainly 
opposed.  This  was  the  rhetorical  training  of  the  Sophists,  the 
narrowly  practical  and  individualistic  aim  of  which  was  entirely 
out  of  harmony  with  the  older  Greek  ideals  of  life  and  culture. 
In  a  democratic  city^tate  the  orator  easily  became  a  demagogue, 
and  generally  oratoiy  w^  the  readiest  path  to  influence  and 
power*  Thus  oratory  opened  the  way  to  personal  ambition,  and 
youQg  men  who  were  moved  by  that  passion  eagerly  attended  the 
Sophist  schools  where  their  dominant  motive  was  strengthened. 

Further,  the  closer  relations  between  the  Greek  states,  both  in 
nearer  and  farther  Hellas,  led  naturally  to  the  dinunution  of 
differences  between  dvic  ideals,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  a  more 
cosmopolitan  conception  of  hi^^er  education.  This  process  was 
completed  by  the  loss  of  political  independence  of  the  city-states 
under  the  Macedonian  domination.  Henceforth,  higher  educa- 
tion l^came  purely  intellectual,  and  its  relation  to  political  and 
social  life  increasingly  remote.  This,  combined  with  the  growing 
rhetorical  tendency  already  noticed^  accounts  for  the  sterility  of 
Greek  thought  dudng  the  succeeding  centuries.  The  means 
of  higher  education  were,  indeed,  more  fully  organized.  Th^ 
university  of  Athens  was  the  outcome  of  a  fusion  of  the  private 
philosophical  schools  with  the  state  organization  for  the  training 
of  the  ephebi,  and  there  were  other  such  centres  of  higher 
culture,  especially  in  after  years  at  Alexandria,  where  the 
contact  of  Greek  thought  with  the  religions  and  philosophies 
of  Egypt  a^d  the  East  gave  birth  in  time  to  the  more  or  less 
mystical  philosophies  which  culminated  in  Neo-platonism. 
But  at  Athens  itself  thought  became  more  and  more  sterile,  and 
education  more  and  mor^  a  mere  training  in  unreal  rhetoric,  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  university  by  Justinian  in  ad.  529. 

Thus  when  Rome  conquered  Greece,  Greek  education  had  lost 
that  reality  which  is  drawn  from  intimate  relation  to  civic  life, 
andthe  fashionable  individualisticschoolsof  philosophy 
2i2S£«!*  could  do  nothing  to  replace  the  loss.  It  was,  then,  an 
education  which  had  laxgely  lost  its  life-springs  that  was 
transferred  to  Rome.  In  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  republic, 
Roman  education  was  given  entirely  in  family  and  public  life 
The  father  had  unUmited  power  over  his  son's  life,  and  was  open 
to  public  censure  if  he  failed  to  train  him  in  the  ordinary  moral, 
civic  and  religious  duties.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  there  were  any 
schools  (qjf*)f  and  it  is  certain  there  was  no  national  literature  to 
furnish  an  instrument  of  culture.  A  Roman  boy  learnt  to 
reverence  the  gods,  to  read,  to  bear  himself  well  in  manly 
exercises,  and  to  know  enough  of  the  laws  of  his  country  to 
regulate  his  conduct.    This  last  he  acquired  directly  by  hearing 


his  father  decide  the  cases  of  his  clients  every  morning  in  his  haU. 
The  rules  of  courtesy  he  leamt  similarly  by  accompanying  his 
father  to  the  social  gatherings  to  which  he  was  invited.  Thus 
early  Roman  education  was  essentially  practical,  civic  and 
moral,  but  its  intellectual  outlook  was  extremely  narrow. 

When  a  wider  culture  was  imported  from  Greece  it  was, 
however,  the  form  rather  than  the  spirit  of  true  Hellenic  educa- 
tion that  was  transferred.  This  was,  indeed,  to  some 
extent  inevitable  from  the  decadent  state  of  Greek  jj**"^»*^ 
education  at  the  time,  but  it  was  accentuated  by  the  educaUom. 
essentially  practical  character  of  the  Roman  mind. 
The  instrument  of  education  first  introduced  was  Greek  literature, 
much  of  which  was  soon  translated  into  Latin.  In  time  the 
schools  of  the  grammatici,  teaching  granmiar  and  literature,  were 
supplemented  by  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  though  the 
philosophy  taught  in  them  was  itself  little  more  than  rhetorical 
declanuition.  These  furnished  the  means  of  higher  culture  for 
those  youths  who  did  not  study  at  Alexandria  or  Athens,  and 
were  also  preparatory  to  studies  at  those  universities.  Under  the 
Empire  the  rhetorical  schools  were  gradually  organized  into  a 
state  system,  the  general  principles  of  administration  being  laid 
down  by  imperial  decree,  and  even  such  details  as  the  appoint- 
ment and  rate  of  payment  of  the  professors,  at  hrst  left  to  the 
municipalities,  being  in  time  assumed  by  the  central  government. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  state  regulation  or  support  of  the 
lower  schools.  This  widening  of  culture  affected  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  domestic  education  of  the  latter  being  supplemented 
by  a  study  of  literature.  But  it  is  the  higher  training  in 
rhetoric  which  is  especially  characteristic  of  Hellenized  Roman 
education. 

The  conception  of  a  rhetorical  culture  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  Quintilian's  Instilutio  araloria,  the  most  systematic  treatise 
on  education  produced  by  the  ancient  world.  With  Quintilian 
the  ideal  of  an  orator  was  a  widely  cultured,  wise  and  honourable 
man.  And  at  first  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  undoubtedly  made 
for  higher  and  true  culture.  But  with  the  autocracy,  soon 
passing  into  tyranny,  of  the  empire,  rhetoric  ceased  to  be  a 
preparation  for  real  life.  The  true  function  of  oratory  is  to 
persuade  a  free  people.  When  it  cannot  be  applied  to  this 
purpose  it  becomes  little  more  than  a  means  of  intellectual 
frivolity,  or,  at  the  best,  an  exhibition  of  cultured  ingenuity. 
Under  the  empire  a  rhetorical  training  was,  indeed,  turned  in 
not  a  few  instances  to  practical  but  most  unworthy  uses  by 
the  delators;  a  result  made  possible  by  the  legal  system  which 
rewarded  delation  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  estate 
of  the  condemned.  Even  apart  from  this,  the  education  in 
rhetoric  had  an  increasingly  evil  effect  both  on  the  culture  and 
on  the  character  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Out  of  real  connexion  with  life  as  it  was,  it  sought  its  subjects 
in  the  realms  of  the  fanciful  and  the  trivial,  and  with  unreality 
of  topic  went  of  necessity  deterioration  of  style.  The  vivid 
presentment  of  living  thought  gave  way  to  that  inflated  and 
bombastic  abuse  of  meretricious  ornament  and  far-fetched 
metaphor  in  which  human  speech  is  always  involved  when  it 
sets  forth  ideas,  or  shadows  of  ideas,  which  grow  out  of  no  con- 
viction in  the  speaker  and  are  expected  to  -carry  no  conviction 
to  the  hearer.  Imitation  of  the  form  of  great  models,  without 
the  substance  of  thought  which  underlay  them,  led  to  a  general 
unreaUty  and  essential  falseness  of  mental  life.  Further,  the 
continvial  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  productions  of  the  past, 
and  the  conception  of  excellence  as  consisting  in  closeness  of 
imitation,  induced  a  servUe  attitude  of  mind  towards  authority 
in  all  too  close  agreement  with  the  political  servility  which 
marked  the  Roman  court.  Such  an  attitude  was  essentially 
hostile  to  mental  initiative,  and  thus  rhetoric  became  not  merely 
an  art  of  expression  but  a  type  of  character. 

Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  general  conditions  of  society 
to  counterbalance  the  ill  effects  of  school  and  university  education. 
Quintilian  lamented  that,  even  in  his  time,  the  old  Roman 
family  education  by  example  was  corrupted;  and  the  moral 
degradation  of  later  times,  though  it  has  doubtless  been  ex- 
aggerated, was  certainly  real  and  widespread.    Nor  does  the 
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religious  revival  of  Paganism  which  synchronized  with  the  early 
centuries  of  Christianity  appear  to  have  effected  any  reform  in  life. 
Alexandria,  the  birthplace  of  Neo>platonism  and  the  intellectual 
centre  of  the  later  empire,  was  aka  a  very  sink  of  moral  obliquity. 
It  was  into  such  a  decaying  civilization,  which  by  its  want  of 
vitality  sterilized  education,  oppressing  it  under  the  weight  of 
ChrUth-  ^  ^^^  tradition,  that  Christianity  brought  new  life. 
mBHyma4  Of  course,  careful  instruction  in  the  Faith  was  given 
Pagan  jn  catechetical  schools,  of  which  that  at  Alexandria 
educaOoa.   ^^^^  ^^  jjj^g^  famous.    But  the  question  as  to  the 

attitude  of  Christians  towards  the  ordinary  classical  culture  was 
important.  On  the  one  hand,  literature  was  saturated  with 
Paganism,  and  the  Pagan  festivals  formed  a  regular  part  oi  school 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pagan  education  offered  the  only 
means  of  higher  culture,  and  thus  furnished  the  only  weapon 
with  which  Christians  could  successfully  meet  their  controversial 
antagonists.  Quite  at  first,  no  doubt,  when  the  converts  to  the 
new  faith  were  few  and  obscure,  the  question  scarcely  arose; 
but  as  men  of  culture  and  position  were  attracted  to  the  Church 
it  became  urgent.  The  answers  given  by  the  Christian  leaders 
were  various,  and  largely  the  outcome  of  temperament  and 
previous  training.  The  Greek  Fathers,  especially  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ( 1 50-2 1 7)and  Origen  (185-253) ,  regard^  Christianity 
as  essentially  the  culmination  of  philosophy,  to  which  the  way 
must  be  found  through  liberal  culture.  WiUiout  a  liberal  educa- 
tion the  Christian  could  live  a  life  of  faith  and  obedience  but  could 
not  attain  an  intellectual  understanding  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Faith.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian  (160-240)  was  very 
suspicious  of  Pagan  culture;  though  he  granted  the  necessity  of 
employing  it  as  a  means  of  education,  yet  he  did  so  with  regret, 
and  would  forbid  Christians  to  teach  it  in  the  public  schools, 
where  some  recognition  of  Paganism  would  be  implied.  The 
general  practice  of  the  Christians,  however,  did  not  conform 
to  Tertullian's  exhortations.  Indeed,  many  of  the  cultivated 
Christians  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  were  little  more  than 
nominal  adherents  to  the  Faith,  and  the  intercourse  between 
Christian  and  Pagan  was  often  close  and  friendly.  The  general 
attitude  of  Christians  towards  the  traditional  education  is 
evidenced  by  the  protest  raised  against  the  edict  of  Julian,  which 
forbade  them  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  ultimate  out- 
come seems  to  be  fairly  expressed  in  the  writings  of  St  Augustine 
(354-430)  and  St  Jerome  (346-420),  who  held  that  literary  and 
rhetorical  culture  is  good  so  long  as  it  is  kept  subservient  to  the 
Christian  life. 

In  another  way  Greek  philosophy  exercised  an  abiding  in- 
fluence over  the  culture  of  future  ages.  The  early  centuries  of 
Christianity  felt  the  need  of  formulating  the  Faith  to  preserve 
it  from  disintegration  into  a  mass  of  fluid  opinions,  and  such 
formulation  was  of  necessity  made  imder  the  influence  of  the 
philosophy  in  which  the  early  Fathers  had  been  trained — ^that 
Neb-platonism  which  was  the  last  effort  of  Paganism  to  attain  a 
conception  of  life  and  of  God.  In  the  West,  this  formulation  had 
to  be  translated  into  Latin,  for  Greek  was  no  longer  generally 
understood  in  Italy,  and  thus  the  jiuistic  trend  of  Roman 
thought  also  became  a  factor  in  the  exposition  of  Christian 
doctrine.  This  formulation  of  the  Faith  was  one  of  the  chief 
legacies  the  transition  centuries  passed  on  to  the  middle  ages. 

Had  classical  culture  been  less  formal  than  it  was  during 
the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  the  innate  antagonism  of 
the  Pagan  and  Christian  views  of  life  and  character  must  have 
been  so  apparent  that  the  education  which  prepared  for  the 
one  could  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  other.  It  was  only 
because  rhetorical  culture  was  so  emphatically  intellectual,  and 
so  little,  if  at  ail,  moral  in  its  aims,  that  its  inherent  opposition 
to  the  Christian  conception  of  character  was  not  obvious.  That 
its  antagonbtic  influence  was  not  inoperative  is  shown  by  the 
not  infrequent  perversions  of  cultured  Christians  to  Paganism. 
But  generally  the  opposition  was  so  obscured  that  the  ethical 
writings  of  St  Ambrose  (340-397)  are  largely  Stoic  in  conception 
and  reasoning.  Yet  the  Pagan  ideal  of  life,  especially  as  it  had 
been  developed  in  the  individualistic  ethics  which  had  prevailed 
for  more  than  six  centuries,  was  antithetical  in  essence  to  that 


of  the  Christian  Church.  The  former  was  essentially  an  ethics 
of  self-reliance  and  self-control  showing  itself  in  moderation 
and  proportion  in  all  expressions  of  life.  An  essential  feature  in 
such  a  character  was  high-mindedness  and  a  sdf^respect  which 
was  of  the  nature  of  pride.  On  the  contrary.  Christian  teaching 
exalted  humility  as  one  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  regarded  pride 
and  self-confldence  as  the  deadliest  of  sins.  It  recognized  no 
doctrine  of  limitation;  what  was  to  be  condemned  could  not  be 
abhorred  too  violently,  nor  could  what  was  good  be  too  strongly 
desired  or  too  ardently  sought.  The  highest  state  attainable  by 
man  was  absorption  in  loving  ecstasy  in  the  mystic  contemplation 
of  God.  The  practical  attempt  to  realize  this  gave  rise  to 
monasticism,  with  its  minutely  regulated  life  expressing  un- 
limited obedience  and  the  renunciation  of  private  will  at  every 
moment.  The  monastic  life  was  regarded  as  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  ideal  which  a  Christian  could  make  on  earth.  Naturally, 
as  this  conception  gathered  strength  in  generations  nurtured 
in  it,  the  value  of  classical  culture  became  less  and  less  apparent, 
and  by  the  time  of  St  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  604)  the  use  of 
classical  literature  except  as  means  of  an  education  having 
quite  another  end  than  classical  culture  was  discouraged. 

Of  course,  during  these  centuries,  the  gradual  subjugation 
of  the  western  empire  by  the  barbarians  had  been  powerfuUy 
operative  in  the  obscuring  of  culture.  Most  of  the  B/t^d  0/ 
public  schools  disappeared,  and  generally  the  light  of  the 
learning  was  kept  burning  only  m  monasteries,  and  in 
them  more  and  more  faintly  as  they  became  more  or 
less  isolated  units  exposed  to  attack  by  ruthless  foes  or  living  in 
continual  dread  of  such  attack.  Though  the  barbarians  absorbed 
the  old  culture  in  various  degrees  of  imperfection,  yet  the  four 
centuries  following  the  death  of  St  Augustine  were  plunged  in 
intellectual  darkness,  relieved  by  transitory  gleams  of  light  in 
Britain  and  by  a  more  enduring  flame  in  Ireland.  The  utmost 
that  could  be  done  was  to  preserve  to  some  extent  the  heritage 
of  the  past.  This,  indeed,  was  essehtially  the  work  of  men  like 
Boethius,  Cassiodorus,  Isidore  and  Bede. 

During  these  same  centuries  another  process  had  been  advanc- 
ing with  accelerating  steps.  This  was  the  modification  of  the 
Latin  language.  In  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  -^«-^ 
literary  Latin  was  already  very  different  from  colloquial  ooaof*' 
Latin,  especially  in  the  provinces;  and,  as  has  been  LatUi. 
said,  the  literary  output  of  the  last  age  of  Paganism 
was  marked  by  sterility  of  thought  and  meretricious  redundancy 
of  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writings  of  Christianity 
show  a  real  living  force  seeking  to  find  appropriate  expression 
in  new  forms.  Thus,  with  Christian  writers,  slavish  imitation 
of  the  past  gradually  gave  way  to  the  evolution  of  a  new  and 
living  Latin,  which  showed  itself  more  and  more  regardless  of 
classical  modeb.  To  express  the  new  ideas  to  which  Christianity 
gave  birth  fresh  words  were  coined,  or  borrowed  from  coUoquial 
speech  or  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures.  This  Christian 
Latin  was  a  real  living  instrument  of  expression,  which  conformed 
itself  in  its  structure  much  more  closely  to  the  mode  of  thought 
and  expression  of  actual  life  than  did  the  artificial  imitation  of 
antiquity  in  which  the  literary  productions  of  Paganism  were 
clothed.  It  is  the  Latin  in  which  St  Jerome  wrote  the  Vulgate. 
But  with  the  obscuring  of  culture  during  the  barbarian  invasions 
this  current  Latin  became  more  and  more  oblivious  of  even  such 
elements  of  form  as  grammatical  inflexions  and  concords. 

It  was  to  the  reformation  of  this  corrupt  Latin  by  a  return 
to  classical  models,  and  to  the  more  general  spread  of  culture, 
especially  among  clergy  and  nobles,  that  the  Carolingian 
revival  addressed  itself .  The  movement  was  essentially  J/'^l^ 
practical  and  conservative.  Alcuin  (735-804),  who  nvfraL 
was  Charlemagne's  educational  adviser  and  chief 
executive  officer  in  scholastic  matters,  was  probably  the  best 
scholar  of  his  time,  and  himself  loved  the  classical  writings  with 
which  he  was  acquainted;  but  the  text-books  he  wrote  were  but 
imperfect  summaries  of  existing  compendia,  and  the  intellectual 
condition  of  his  pupils  forbade  a  very  generous  literary  diet  even 
had  he  thought  it  desirable,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt.  The 
most  valuable  outcome  of  the  movement  was  the  establishment 
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^  the  palace  school,  and  o£  bishops'  schools  and  monastic  schoob 
throu^^ut  the  empire.  Of  these  the  latter,  were  the  most 
inqxirtanty  and  each  of  the  chief  monastexies  had  from  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  an  external  school  for  pupils  not  proposing  to 
eater  the;  order,  as  well  as  an  internal  school  for  novices.  Thus^ 
the  ed«M:ational  system  north  of  the  Alps  was  {Mre-emineittly 
ecdesiastical  in  its  oigaiiizatkm  and  profoundly  religious  in  its 
aims.  For  two  centuries  the  new  intellectual  life  was  obscured 
by  the  troubled  times  which  followed  the  death  of  Chademagne, 
but  the  learning  which  the  Carolingian  revival  had  restored  was 
preserved  here  and  there  in  cathedral  and  BKmastic  schools, 
and  the  sequoioe  of  weUrieducated  ecclenastics  was  never  alto- 
gether interrupted. 

The  scope  of  that  learning  was  comporised  within  the  seven 
liberal  arts  and  phiiosophy,  on  the  secular  side,  together  with 
rbe  some  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the 

Church,  the  early  fathers,  and  theScriptures.  Theology 
was  as  yet  not  organized  into  a  philosophical  system: 
that  was  the  great  work  the  middle  ages  had  to  perform. 
The  seven-  hberal  arts-  (divided  into  the  rritwum-^-grammor^ 
diaiectic,  rhetoric;  and  the  more  advanced  Qttadrimum — 
geometry,  adthmetic,  music,  astronomy)  were  a  legacy  from 
old  Roman  education  through  the  transition  centuries.  They 
appear  in  the  Disciplinarum  Hbri  IX.  of  Varro  in  the .  and 
ceatury  B.C.,  where  are  added  to  them  the  more  utilitarian  arts 
of  medicine  and  architecture.  But  they  reached  the  middle 
ages  chiefly  through  the  summaries  of  writers  in  the  transition 
centuries,  of  which  the  best  known  were  the  De  nupHis  PkUo- 
lagiae  H  MercwrU  of  the  Neo^platonist  Martianus  Capella,  who 
wrote  probably  early  in.  the  sth  century;  the  De  artibus  ac 
disciplinis  liberaHum  UUtrarum  of  the  Christian  Cassiodorus 
(468-562);  and  the  Etymohgiarutn  Hbri  XX.  of  St  Isidore  of 

Seville  (570-63^)- 

The  scope  of  the  arts  was  wider  thati  their  names  would 
suggest  in  modern  times.  Under  grammar  was  induded  the 
study  of  the  content  and  form  of  literature;  and  in  practice 
the  teaching  varied  from  a  liberal  literary  culture  to  a*dry  and 
perftmctory  study  of  just  enough  grammar  to  give  some  fadlity 
in  the  use  of  Latin.  Dialectic  was  mainly  formal  logic.  Rhetoric 
covered  the  study  of  law,  as  well  as  oomposition  in  prose  and 
verse.  Geometry  was  rather  what  is  now  imderstood  by  geo* 
graphy  and  natural  history,  te^ther  with  the  medidnal  properties 
of  plants.  Arithmetic,  with  the  cumbrous  Roman  notation, 
included  little  more  than  the  simplest  practical  caicuUutions 
required  in  ordinary  life  and  the^  computation  of  the  calendar. 
Music  embraced  the  rules  of  the  plain-soiBg  of  the  Cfauich,  some 
theory  of  sovnd,  aiid  the  connexioox  of  harmony  and  nuiibers. 
Astronomy  dealt  with  the  oouraes  of  the  heav^y  bodies,  and 
was  sddoKn  kept  free  from  ^trotogy^  In  philosophy  the  current 
text4x)oks  were  the  D^  eamoloHone  pkHosopkiae  of  Boethius 
(470-5^4),  an  eclectic  summary  <^  pagan  ethics  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Christian  view  of  life,  and  the  same  writer's  adapted 
translations  of  the  CaUg/^rUs  and  De  inferpfektiione  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Porphyary's  IfUrodudmp  i&  4he^  CategarUs. 

It  is  evident  that  thoui^  such  a  scheqie  of  studies  might  in 
practice,  during  ages  of  intellectual  stagnation  and.  general 
iterance,  be  arid  in  the  extreme,  it  ,w[«s  capable  in  time  of 
revival  of  giving  sogi>e  to  the  widest  exitension  of  culture.  It 
was,  indeed,  at  once  comprehensive  and  unified  in  concepdoD« 
and  well  adapted  to  educate  for  the  perfectly  definite  and  dear 
view  of  life  which  the  Church  set  before  men. 

In  the  nth  century  Europe  hf^d  settled  down,  after  centuries 
of  war  and  invasion,  into  a  condition  of  comparative  political 
stability,  ecdesiastical  discipline,  and  sodsd  tran- 
sGboimtUe  Quil^ity :  the  barbarians  had  been  converted,  and,  as.in 
nwirsL  the  case  of  the  Normans,  had  pressed  to  the  forefront 
of  civilization;  civic  life  had  developed  in  the  fortified 
towns  of  Italy,  raised  as  defences  against  the  pressure  of  Saracen 
and  Hungarian  invasions.  Soon,  communication  vdth  the  East 
by  trade  and  in  the  Crusades,  and  with  the  highly  cultivated 
Moors  in  Spain,  further  stimulated  the  new  burst  of  intellectual 
life.    Arabic  renderings  of  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 


commentaries  on  them  were  translated  into  Latin  and  exercised 
a  profound  influence  on  the  trend  of  culture.  A  new  translation 
of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  appeared  in  1 167,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century  all  his  physical,  metaphysical  and  ethical 
treadses  were  available,  and  during  the  next  half  century  the 
translations  from  Arabk  versions  were  superseded  by  render* 
ings  direct  from  the  original  Greek.  As  ezposidons  of  bhe  real 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  the  transladons  from  the  Arabic  left  much 
to  be  desired.  Renan  calls  the  medieval  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries  of  Averro^  ^'  a  Ladn  translation  of  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tion of  a  commentary  made  upon  an  Arabic  trandadon  of  a 
Syrtac  transladon  of  a  Greek  text."  The  study  of  such  works 
often  led  to  the  enundadon  of  doctrines  held  heredcal  by  the 
theologians,  and  it  was  only  when  the  real  Aristotk  was  known 
that  it  was  found  possible  to  bring  the  Peripatetic  pMloaophy 
into  the  service  of  theology. 

There  were  thus  two  broad  stages  in  the  educadonal  revival 
commonly  known  as  schoJastidsm.  In  the  first  the  controversies 
were  essentially  metaphysical,  and  centred  round  the  question 
of  the  nature  of  universais;  the  orthodox  theological  party 
generally  supporting  realism,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  universal 
is  the  true  resility,  of  which  particulars  and  individuals  are  only 
appearances;  while  the  opposite  <iDctriBe  ol  nominalism — ^that 
universais  are  *'  mere  sounds  "  and  particulars  the  only  true 
existeoGes-^^howed  a  continual  disposition  to  lapse  into  healesies 
on  the  most  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Chiurch.  The  second 
stage  was  essentially  constructive;  the  opposition  of  philosophy 
to  theology  was  negated,  and  philosophy  gave  a  S3rst«matic 
form  to  theology  itself.  The  most  characteristic  figure  of  the 
former  period  was  Abelurd  <zo79*-iz42),  of  the  latter  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  (13^15-1274).  The  former  knew  littie  of  Aristotle 
beyond  the  translations  and  adaptations  of  Boethius,  but  he  was 
essentially  a  dialectidan  who  apphed  his  logic  to  investigating 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  bringing  everything 
to  the  bar  of  reason.  This  innate  rationalism  appeared  to  bring 
theology  under  the  sway  of  philosophy,  and  led  to  frequent 
condemnations  of  his  doctrines  as  heretical.  With  St  Thomas, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  essential  dogmas  of  Christianity  must  be 
unquestioned.  In  his  Summa  thedapae  he  presents  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  Systematized  in  a  mould  derived  from 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  during  the  period  of  the  :sch<^astic 
revival)  men's  interests  were  specially  occupied  with  questions 
concerning  the  spiritual  and  the  unseen,  and  that  cch^MMtu: 
the  great  instnunent  of  thought  was  syllogize  iogio^  educadoa. 
by  which  consequences  were  deduced  £rom  .premises 
receive  as  unquestionably  true.  There  was  a  gen/sral  accept- 
ance of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  bdief  and 
ciHiduct,  and  of  that  of  Aristode,  as  approved  by  the  Church,  in 
all  that  related  to  knowledge  of  this,  world. 

Before  the.  rediscovery  of  Aristotle  exerted  suob  a  general 
influence  on  the  form  of  education,  there  was  a  real  revival  of 
cl^dcal  literary  culture  at  Chartres  and  a  few  other  schools,  and 
'  John  of  Salisbury  (d.  1182)  in  his  MekUogicus  advocated  litenature 
as -an  instruinent  of  education  and  lamented  the  barrenness  of 
a  training  confined  to  the  subdeties  of  formal  logic.  But  the 
recrudescence  of  Aristotle  accderated  the  movement  i&  favour  of 
dialectic,  though  at  the  same  time  it  furnished  topics  on  which 
logic  could  be  exercised  which  only  a  bare '  materialism  can 
esteem  unimportant.  The  weaknesses  of  the  general  educatiobal 
system  which  grew  up  within  scholasticism  were  that  haste  to 
begin  dialectic  led  to  an  undue  curtailment  of  previous  liberal 
culture,  and  that  exclusive  attention  to  philosophical  and 
theological  questions  caused  a  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  physical 
world  and  a  disregard  of  the  critical  functions  of  the  intellect. 
Doubtiess  there  were  exceptions,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  the  work  in  physical  science  done  at  Oxford  by  Roger 
Bacon  (13 14-1294).  But  Albertus  Magnus  (i  193-1280),  the 
master  of  St  Thomas,  was  also  a  student  of  nature  and  an 
authority  for  his  day  on  both  the  natural  and  the  physical 
sciences.  And  the  work  of  Grosseteste  (d.  1 2  53)  ,as  chancdlor  of 
the  university  of  Oxford,  shows  that  care  for  a  liberal  literary 
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culture  was  by  no  means  unknown.  Always  there  were  such 
examples.  But  too  often  boys  hastened  to  enter  upon  dialectic 
and  philosophy  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  sufficient  smattering 
of  colloquial  Latin  to  engage  in  the  disputes  of  the  schools.  A 
deterioration  of  Latin  was  the  unavoidable  consequence  c^  such 
premature  specialization.  The  sevai  liberal  arts  were  often  not 
pursued  in  their  entirety,  and  students  remained  satisfied  with 
desiccated  compendia  of  accepted  opinions.  Thus  the  encyclo- 
paedias of  general  information  which  were  in  general  use  during 
the  middle  ages  show  little  or  no  advance  in  positive  knowledge 
upon  the  treatment  of  similar  subjects  in  Isidore  of  Seville. 

The  services  of  scholasticism  to  the  cause  of  education, 
however,  cannot  well  be  overestimated,  and  the  content  of 
7^9  scholastic  studies  was  in  fxmdamental  harmony  with 

kmadatha  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  time.  Above  all  other 
otaaiver'  benefits  owed  by  future  ages  to  scholasticism  is  the 
***•••  foimdation  of  the  universities  of  western  Europe.    The 

intellectual  activity  of  the  nth  century  led  everjrwhere  to  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  attending  the  monastic 
and  cathedral  schools.  Roimd  famous  teachers,  such  as  Abdard , 
gathered  crowds  of  students  from  every  country.  In  the  12th 
century  the  need  for  organizing  such  bodies  of  teachers  and 
students  was  imperative,  and  thus  the  earlier  imiversities  arose 
in  Italy,  France  and  England,  not  by  deliberate  foundation  of 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  ruler,  but  as  spontaneous  manifestations 
of  the  characteristic  medieval  impulse  to  oiganizeinto  institutions. 
Afterwards,  charters  conferring  powers  and  privileges  were  sought 
from  both  Church  and  state,  but  these  only  confirmed  the  self- 
governing  character  the  universities  had  borne  from  the  first. 
Each  of  the  early  universities  was  a  specialized  school  of  higher 
study:  Salerno  was  a  school  of  medicine;  Bologna  was  the 
centre  of  that  revival  of  Roman  law  which  wrought  so  profound 
an  effect  upon  the  legal  systems  of  France  and  Germany  towards 
the  dose  of  the  medieval  period.  But  the  greatest  of  medieval 
universities  was  that  of  Paris,  emphatically  the  home  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology,  which  was  the  modd  upon  which  many  other 
universities,  including  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  organized. 

The  German  universities  were  of  later  origin,  the  earliest 
bdng  Prague  (1348)  and  Vienna  (1365).  They  indicate  the  more 
recognized  position  the  movement  had  attained;  for  nearly  all 
were  foimded  by  the  dvic  authority,  and  then  obtained  the 
recognition  of  the  Church  and  charters  from  the  emperor. 

The  concentration  of  higher  instruction  in  universities  was  not 
antagonistic  to  the  medieval  conception  of  the  Church  as  the 
teacher  of  mankind.  University  life  was  modelled  on 
v^f*  ji0tf  ^^*^  ^^  ^^®  cloister,  though  the  monastic  ideal  could  not 
^f^^  be  fully  realized,  and  the  scholars  not  infrequently 

exhibited  considerable  licence  in  life.  This  was  in- 
evitable with  the  very  large  numbers  of  the  scholars  and  the 
great  variations  of  age  among  them.  Moreover  students,  and  to  a 
less  extent  teachers,  passed  from  university  to  university,  so  that 
the  universities  of  medieval  Europe  formed  a  free  confederacy  of 
learning  in  close  relation  to  the  Church  but  untranmidled  by  state 
control.  Nevertheless,  they  were  less  definitdy  ecclesiastical 
than  the  cathedral  seminaries  which  they  largely  supplanted,  and 
the  introduction  of  studies  derived  from  the  Greeks  through  the 
Arabians  led  to  an  increased  freedom  of  thought,  at  first  within 
authorized  limits,  but  prepared,  when  occasion  served,  to 
transcend  those  limits. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  was  arranged  on  the  assumption  that 
special  studies  should  be  based  on  a  wide  general  culture.  Thus 
of  the  four  faculties  into  which  university  teaching  was  organized, 
that  of  arts,  with  its  degrees  of  Baccalaureat  and  MagisUr,  was 
regarded  as  propaedeutic  to  those  of  theology,  law  and  medidne. 
It  often  included,  indeed,  quite  young  boys,  for  the  distinction 
between  grammar  school  and  university  was  not  dearly  drawn. 
Attention  was  concentrated  on  those  subjects  which  treat  of  man 
and  his  relations  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  God,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge.  The  aim  was  to 
pass  on  a  body  of  acquired  knowledge  regarded  as  embracing  aU 
that  was  possible  of  attainment,  and  the  authority  of  Aristotle  in 
physics  as  wdl  as  in  philosophy,  and  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates 


in  medicine  was  absolute.  The  methods  of  instruction — by 
lecture,  or  commentary  on  recdved  texts;  and  by  disputation^ 
in  which  the  scholars  acquired  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the 
knowledge  they  had  absorbed — were  in  harmony  with  this 
conception,  and  were  imdoubtedly  thoroughly  well  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  an  age  in  which  tbe  ideal  of  human  thougjit  was 
not  discovery  but  order,  and  in  which  knowledge  was  regarded  as 
a  set  of  established  propositions,  the  work  of  reason  being  to 
harmonize  these  propositions  in  subordination  to  the  authori- 
tative doctrines  of  the  Chiurch. 

Such  an  extension  of  the  means  of  higher  education  as  was- 
given  by  the  universities  was  natunally  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  schools  of  lower  rank.  Not  /^^^i^^^j 
only  were  there  grammar  schools  at  cathedral  and  wcbaoia. 
collegiate  churches,  but  many  others  were  founded  in 
connexion  with  chantries,  and  by  some  of  the  many  gilds  into 
which  medieval  middle-dass  life  organized  itself.  The  Dominican 
and  Frandscan  friars  were  enthusiastic  promoters  of  learning 
both  in  universities  and  in  schools,  and  in  the  Netherlands  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  founded  by  Gerard  Groote  and 
approved  by  Eugenius  IV.  in  143 1,  regarded  school  teaching  as 
one  of  their  main  functions,  and  the  {Momotion  of  learning  by  the 
multiplication  of  manuscripts  as  another.  The  curriculum  was 
represented  broadly  by  the  Trivium.  The  greatest  attentioa  was 
paid  to  granmiar,  which  included  very  various  amounts  of  reading 
of  dassical  and  Christian  authors,  the  most  commonly  induded 
being  Virgil,  parts  of  Ovid  and  Cicero,  and  Boethius.  The  text- 
books in  grammar  were  the  elementary  catechism  on  the  eight 
parts  of  speech  by  Donatus,  a  Roman  of  the  4th  century,  said 
to  have  been  the  tutor  of  St  Jerome,  and  the  more  advanced 
treadse  of  Prisdan,  a  schoolmaster  of  Constantinople  about  a.d. 
500,  which  remained  the  standard  text-book  for  over  a  thousand 
years.  In  rhetoric  Cicero's  De  orcUare  was  read>  and  dialectic 
was  practised,  as  in  the  universities,  by  means  of  disputationa. 

In  addition  to  the  grammar  schools  were  writing  and  song 
schools  of  an  elementary  tjrpe,  in  which  instruotion  was  usually  in 
the  vernacular.  Girls  were  taught  in  women's  monasteries  and  in 
the  home,  and  those  of  the  upper  dasses  at  least  very  generally 
learned  to  read,  write  and  keep  accounts,  as  well  as  fine  needle- 
work, household  duties  and  management,  and  such  dementary 
surgery  and  medidne  as  served  in  cases  of  slight  daily  aoddents 
and  illnesses.  Even  those  boys  and. girls  who  did  not  receive 
formal  scholastic  instruction  were  instructed  orally  by  the  parish 
priests  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Faith;  while  the  pictures 
and  statues  with  which  the  churches  were  adorned  aided  the 
direct  teaching  of  sermons  and  catechizing  in  giving  a  general 
knowledge  of  Bible  history  and  of  the  legends  of  the  saints. 

No  doubt,  in  times  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  lethargy, 
the  practice  fell  short  of  the  theory;  but  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  conduded  that  in  medieval  times  the  provision  for  higher 
instruction  was  adequate  to  the  demand,  and  that,  relativdy 
to  the  culture  of  the  time,  the  mass  of  the  peofde  were  by  no 
means  sunk  in  brutish  ignorance.  Indeed,  especially  when  the 
paucity  of  books  before  the  invention  of  printing  is  borne  in 
mind,  the  ntunber  of  people  who  could  read  the  vernacular,  as 
evidenced  by  the  demand  for  books  in  the  vulgar  tongue  as  soon 
as  printing  made  them  available,  is  dear  proof  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  middle  ages  was  by  no  means  a  time  of  general 
illiteracy. 

Feudalism,  the  other  characteristic  aspect  of  medieval  society, 
had  also  its  system  of  education,  expressing  its  own  view  of  Kfe, 
and  preparing  for  the  adequate  performance  of  its 
duties.  This  was  the  training  in  chivalry  given  to  ^ 
pages  and  squires  in  the  halls  and  castles  of  the  great,  ^i^^j^^ 
Hallam  has  well  said:  "  There  are,  if  I  may  so  say, 
three  poweriul  spirits  which  have  from  time  to  time  moved  over 
the  face  of  the  waters,  and  given  a  predominant  impulse  to  the 
moral  sentiments  and  energies  of  mankind.  These  are  the 
spirits  of  liberty,  of  religion  and  of  honour.  It  was  the  principal 
business  of  chivalry  to  animate  and  cherish  the  last  of  these." 
And  this  was  not  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  religion  which 
animated  the  scholastic  education  which  went  on  side  by  side 
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with  it.  Throughoitt  cfaivaky  was  sanctified  by  the  o£Bices  <d  the 
Church.  The  education  of  diivalry  aimed  at  fitting  the  noble 
youth  to  be  a- worthy  knight,  a  just  and  wise  master,  and  a 
prudent  manager  of  an  estate.  Much  was  acquired  by  daily 
experience  of  a  knightly  household,  but  in  addition  the  page 
received  direct  instruction  in  reading  and  writing;  courtly 
amusements,  such  as  chess  and  playing  the  lute,  singing  and 
making  verses;  the  rules  and  usages  of  courtesy;  and  the 
knightly  oonception  of  duty.  As  a  squire  he  practised  more 
assiduously  the  knightly  exercises  of  war  and  peace,  and  in  the 
management  d  large  or  small  bodies  of  men  be  attained  the 
capacity  of  faommand. 

With  the  unification  of  existing,  knowledge  and  the  S3/stemat- 
ization  of  tfaeotogy  the  constructive  work  of  scholasticism  was 
^^^  done.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  national 
o/«cAo/^  ^cc^*^  w^  slowly  but  surely  undermining  feudalism. 
«tetaD.  Moreover,  deep  resentment  was  accumulating  through- 
out western  dwope  against  the  practical  abides 
which  had  become  prevalent  in  the  Chiurch,  and  eapedaUy  in  the 
court  of  Rome  and  in  the  prince-bishoprics  of  Germany.  In 
short,  £ur(^  was  out-growing  medieval  institutions,  which 
appeared  more  and  more  as  empty  forms  unable  to  satisfy  the 
needs  and  longings  of  the  human  souL  In  such  conditions.,  the 
customary  and  traditional  education  of  school  and  university 
tended'  to  lose  touch  more  and  more  completely  with  the  new 
aspirations  and  views  of  life  which  were  everywhere  gathering 
adherents  among  the  keenest  azid  most  active  intellects.  Had 
a  new  cultural  movement  not  b^;un,  the  education  of  Europe 
threatened  to  become  as  arid  as  the  rhetorical  education  of  the 
last  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire  had  been.  From  this  it  was 
saved  by  the  renaissance  of  claaaical  studies  which  began  in  the 
14th  century.  : 

Italy,  by  its  greater  wealth  and  its  more  intimate-  cofganeKe 
with  the  eastern  empire,  was  the  seed*plot  of  this  new  tree  of 
knowledge.  Ever  since  the  zith  century  the  cities 
of  northern  Italy  had  been  in  advance  of  Europe 
beyond  the  Alpe  both  in  culture  and  in  material 
progress.  The  old  classical  spirit  and  the  feeling  of  Roman 
citizenship  had  never  quite  died  out,  and  the  Divina  Commedia 
of  Dante  (i265-:^32i)  furnishes  evidence  that  the  poet  of  the 
scholastic  philosopfaiail  theology  was  also  a  keen  student  and 
lover  of  the  oid  Latin  poets.  But  the  greatest  impulse  to  the 
revived  study  of  the  classics  was  given  by  Petrarch  (i304''*i374) 
and  Boccaccio  (i3i3-i375)-  Generally  throughout  western 
Europe  the  14th  centilry,  though  full  of  war  and  pohtical  unrest, 
was  a  time  of  oonsidetable  intellectual  activity,  shown  in  the 
increase  of  schools  and  univ^rsitiesy  as  well  as  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  revival  in  Italy,  in  the  social  and  theological  movement 
in  England  and  B^emia  associated  with  the  names  of  Wycliff e 
and  Hufls,  and  dn  the  more  or  less  perfect  substitution  of  Roman 
law  everywhere  except  in  England  for  the  law  of  custom  which 
had  hitherto  jxpevailed. 

But  it  was  the  literary  movement  which  most  afEected  educa- 
tion, and  indeed  the  whole  life  of  Europe.  A  decisive  step  was 
taken  whcsi  Manud  Chrysoloras  was  invited  to  teach  Greek 
in  the  univeraity  of  Florence  in  1397.  The  enthusiasm  for 
classical  culture,  to  which  Petrarch  had  given  so  great  an  impetus, 
gathered  force  and  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  though, 
ol  course,  f dt  only  by  a  select  few  and  leaving  the  mass  of  the 
people  little,  if  at  all,  affected.  From  Italy  it  spread  gradually 
to  countries  north  of  the  Alps.  In  the  old  writers  men  found 
full  expression  of  that  new  spirit  of  self-conscious  freedom  which 
was  vaguely  striving  for  expression  throughout  the  whole  of 
Christendom;  In  the  free  political  atmosphere  of  the  Italian 
communes,  with  their  wealthy  and  leisured  merchant  class,  that 
spirit  cQuM  flourish  much  more  readily  than  in  the  feudalized 
Europe  across  the  Alps.  Moreover,  the  antique  spirit  was  in 
direct  line  of  ancestry  with  that  of  medieval  Italy.  Thus,  for  a 
couple  of  centuries,  Italy  stood  in  the  van  of  European  culture. 

The  stages  of  the  movement  cannot  be  traced  here:  suffice 
it  to  say  it  showed  itself  especially  in  an  enthusiastic  search  for 
manuscripts,  followed  by  their  multiplication  and  wider  dis- 


tribution; in  an  intense  devotion  to  literary  form;  in  a  revival 
of  classic  taste  in  architecture;  in  a  wonderful  development  of 
painting  and  soilpture  from  symbolism  of  spiritual  qualities 
towards  naturalism  and  romanticism;  in  a  return  to  Platonism 
in  philosophy;  •  in  a  contempt^  often  unreasoning  and  wanting 
a  foundation  in .  knowledge,  for  the  scholastic  Aristotelian 
philosophy  itself,  and  not  simply  for  the  triviahtiea  into  which 
its  actual  exerdse  had  so  commonly  degenerated.  The  invention 
of  printing  necessarily  gave  the  movement  both  a  stronger  and  a 
wider  influence  than  it  could  otherwise  have  attained.  And 
in  its  search  after  knowledge  it  was  in  lull  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure  which  marked  the  age,  and  by  the  discovery 
oi  the  New  World  wrought  so  profoimd  a  change  in  the  relative 
importance  and  pro^[>erity  of  the  countries  ol  western  Europe. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  movement  which  is  of  interest  to  the 
student  of  education.  And  that  spirit  was  essentially  one  of 
opposition  to  authority  and  of  assertion  of  individual  taiiueaot 
liberty,  which  ^worked  itself  out  in  various  forms  «/<Ae 
among  peeves  of  diflerent  temperaments.  In  Italy  R^m^M' 
the  form  was  literary  and  artistic,  and  the  f till  develop-  ^^^ 
ment  of  the  Renaissance  s(»rit  was  seen  in  a  practical 
Paganism  which  substituted  the  attractions  of  art  for  the  claims 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  eventuated  in  deep  and  widespread 
immorality  and  a  contemptuous  tolerance  of  the  outward 
observances  of  religion  without  faith  in  the  doctrines  they 
symbolized.  The  movement  became  an  attempt  to  reconstitute 
the  past  intellectual  life  of  Italy,  and,  as  such,  was  foredoomed 
to  sterility  as  soon  as  the  work  of  re-discovery  was  completed; 
for  the  revived  forms  were  not  inspired  with  the  vital  spirit 
which  had  once  made  them  realities,  and  consequently  men's 
minds  once  again  were  occupied  with  mere  verbal  subtleties. 
The  really  valuable  service  of  the  Italian  hiunanists  to  Europe 
was  the  restoration  to  man  of  the  heritage  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  allowed  to  slip  from  his  grasp,  and  the  leading  the  way  to  a 
freer  intellectual  atmosphere.  In  Germany  the  spirit  manifested 
itself  in  a  rebellion  against  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church 
as  the  only  effectual  means  of  attaining  reform  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  The  Protestant  reformation  of  Luther  was  the  real 
German  outcome  of  the  Renaissance.  In  no  other  country  of 
Europe  did  the  movement  take  ao  distinctive  a  form. 

It  was,  then,  not  merely  the  revival  of  interest  in  classical 
studies  which  so  profoundly  affected  the  life  and  education  of 
western  Europe.  It  was  rather  that  in  those  literatures  men 
found  a  response  to  intellectual  and  moral  cravings  which  had 
been  blindly  gathering  force  for  generations,  and  which  found 
themselves  formulated  and  objectified  in  the  writii^  which  set 
forth  the  Pagan  view  ol  life  with  its  assumption  of  the  essential 
worth  and  self-reliance  of  the  individual  and  its  frank  delight 
in  all  the  pleasures  ol  existence.  It  was,  in  short,  in  proportion 
as  men  not  only  found  delight  in  Pagan  literature  but  returned 
in  essence  to  the  Pagan  view  of  individual  worth  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  human  intellect,  that  the  Church  realized  the  danger 
to  herself  which  lurked  in  the  new  movement. 

At  first  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  classical  literatures  did  not 
show  any  antagonism  to  Catholic  faith  and  practice,  and  its 
warmest  sui^>orters  were  faithful  sons  of  the  Church.  The  view  ol 
the  relation  of  classical  literature  to  Christianity  adopted  by  the 
great  humanist  schoolmaster  Vittorino  da  Feltre  (137S-1446)  was 
broadly  that  of  the  early  Fathers,  and  in  his  school  at  Mantua  he 
showed  that  culture  was  not  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  the 
Church  or  with  purity  of  life.  With  him  classical  literature  was 
not  the  end  and  sum  of  education,  but  was  a  means  of  implanting 
ideas,  of  developing  taste,  and  of  acquiring  knowledge,  all  as 
helps  and  ornaments  of  a  Christian  life.  Though  Pagan  literature 
was  the  means  of  education,  the  Pagan  spirit  had  not  supplanted 
that  of  Christianity.  The  school  at  Mantua  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  have  exhibited  in  practice  a  Christianized  application  of  the 
doctrines  of  Quintilian  and  Plutarch. 

So  was  it  in  the  other  countries  of  Christendom.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  introduced 
humanistic  studies  into  their  schools  side  by  side  with  definite 
religious  teaching  and  observances  and  their  work  was  always 
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dommated  by  the  Christian  spirit.  The  earlier  German 
humanists,  such  as  Nicholas  de  Cusa,  Hegius,  Agricola  and 
Wimphelingy  adopted  the  same  attitude,  and  Erasmus  himself, 
bitterly  as  he  attacked  the  practical  abuses  of  the  Church, 
remained  in  communion  with  it,  and  aimed  at  harmonizing 
classical  culture  with  the  Christian  life.  In  England  the  same 
love  of  culture  combined  with  devotion  to  the  Church  was  seen  in 
Selling,  prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  the  &st  real  English 
humanist,  in  Grocyn,  Linacre,  More,  Fisher,  Colet  and  many 
others  whose  enthusiasm  for  culture  was  as  undoubted  as  was 
their  loyalty  to  Catholicism.  It  seemed,  then,  at  first  as  if  the 
greatest  educational  effect  of  the  classical  revival  would  be  the 
deepening  of  literary  culture,  and  the  substitution  of  real  inquiry 
for  dialectic  subtleties  in  the  courses  of  schools  and  universities, 
without  any  break  with  established  rdigious  teaching.  It  is  true 
that  the  majority  of  schools  were  but  little  affected,  and  many 
of  the  universities  had  given  but  a  half-hearted  welcome  to 
humanistic  studies  when  the  religious  revolt  in  Germany  under 
the  leadership  of  Luther  threw  the  whole  of  Europe  into  two 
hostile  camps.  But  even  the  conservative  university  of  Paris 
— the  headquarters  of  scholastic  philosophical  theology — ^had 
permitted  the  teaching  of  Greek  as  early  as  1453,  and  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  welcomed  the  new  studies.  That  the 
influence  of  the  new  movement  for  classical  study  was  gradually 
permeating  the  schools  is  shown  not  only  by  the  practice  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  but  by  the  curriculum  laid  down  by 
the  statutes  of  the  schools  refounded  by  Wolsey  at  Ipswich  and  by 
Colet  at  St  Paul's. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  rdigious  controversies  of  the  i6th 
century  on  education  was  emphatically,  if  unintentionally,  di&< 

astrous.  The  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  property 
'lam^e^  too  often  absorbed  the  endowments  of  the  schools, 
ottb9  so  that,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  the  majority 
Rfitonn»»  of  grammar  schools  either  disappeared  or  continued 
^"^i      a    starved    eidstence    with    diminished    funds;    the 

doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone  and  the  futility 
of  good  works  dried  up  the  source  from  which  such  endow- 
ments had  flowed;  the  violent  fulminations  of  the  German 
reformers  against  the  universities  as  the  homes  of  the  hated 
scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  found  an  echo  in  minds  fired 
with  the  renaissance  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  oratory,  and 
correlative  distaste  for  the  more  severe  and  abstract  spe<mlations 
of  logic  ^nd  i^iilosoi^y,  which  expressed  itself  in  abstention  from 
those  seats  of  learning;  the  preoccupation  of  men's  minds  with 
theological  speculations  and  quarrels  led  those  few  who  did  resort 
to  the  universities  to  neglect  their  appointed  studies  and  to 
devote  their  energies  td  interminable  wrangling  over  the  points  in 
dispute.  This  decadence  in  culture  was  attended  by  an  outbreak 
of  licence  and  immorality,  especially  among  the  young,  which 
called  forth  violent  denundations  from  Luther  and  many  of  his 
followers  in  Germany,  and  from  Latimer  and  other  reformers  in 
England.  In  some  respects  these  results  were  only  transitory. 
Humanism  and  Protestantism,  which  had  so  far  diverged  that 
Erasmus  (1467-1536)  had  declared  that  where  Lutheranism 
flourished  learning  decayed,  wer^  brought  together  again  by 
Mefanchthon  (1497-1560)  under  ^hose  influence  universities  were 
founded  or  reorganized  and  schools  re-established  in  Protestant 
German  states;  and  in  England  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  saw  many 
new  educational  foundations.  But  this  restoration  of  the  means 
of  education  was  only  partial,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  worthless- 
ness  of  "  carnal  knowledge,'*  which  led  the  Barebones  Parliament 
to  propose  the  suppression  of  the  English  universities,  was  held 
by  many  fervent  Protestants  both  in  England  and  in  Germany 
all  through  the  17th  century. 

Moreover,  the  schools  established  a  tradition  of  curriculum  and 
instruction  which  ignored  the  new  directions  of  men's  thoughts 

and  the  new  view  of  knowledge  as  something  to  be 
^c^olU^  enlarged,  and  not  merely  a  deposit  to  be  handed  down 

from  generation  to  generation.  The  later  humanist 
theories  of  education,  which  the  schools  continued  to  follow 
generally  for  over  two  centuries,  and  in  many  cases  for  another 
hundred  years  after  that,  were  drawn  mainly  from  Erasmus  and 


Melanchthon,  who  found  in  the  classical  languages  and  literatures, 
and  especially  in  Latin,  the  only  essential  instruments  of  educa- 
tion. General  knowledge  of  natural  facts  might  be  desirable 
to  the  cultured  man  as  ornaments  to  his  rhetoric,  but  it  was 
to  be  sought  in  the  writings  of  antiquity.  Even  so  revolutionary 
a  thinker  on  education  as  Rabelais  (1495-1553)  with  all  his 
demand  for  an  encyclopaedic  curriculum,  held  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  as  authoritative  on  natural  phenomena.  Melanchthon, 
whose  conception  of  instruction  was  much  naTiower,  exercised 
enormous  influence  in  the  moulding  of  Protestant  universities  and 
secondary  schools,  botii  directly  and  through'  such  disciples  as 
Trotzendori  and  Neander,  but  especially  thsongh  his  friend 
Sturm  (i  507-1 589),  whose  Latin  g3rmna^um  at  Strassburg 
became  the  model  which  the  grammar  schools  of  Protestant 
Europe  strove  to  imitate.  In  this  school  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
energies  of  the  boys  was  given  to  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the 
Latin  language  after  the  model  of  Cicero.  Sturm,  indeed,  did  not 
go  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  Cicefonians,  opposed  and  satirized 
by  Erasmus,  who  would  allow  no  word  or  construction  which 
could  not  be  found  in  the  extant  writings  of  their  master,  but  a 
like  spirit  dominated  him. 

In  Catholic  countries  the  Church  retained  control  of  education. 
The  practical  reformation  of  itbuses  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
the  energy  and  skill  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  founded  by 
St  Ignatius  Loyola,  in  1534,  brought  back  most  of  V^Z^^^ti 
south  Germany  into  the  fold  of  the  Church.  Every-  j^^ 
where  Catholic  universities  weie  mainly  taught  by 
Jesuit  fathers;  and  under  their  influence,  scholasticism,  puiged 
from  the  excretions  which  had  degraded  it,  was  restored,  and 
continued  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  minds  which  fdt  the  need  of 
an  authoritative  harmonizing  of  faith  and  knowledge.  £ver>'- 
where  the  society  established  schools,  which,  by  their  success  in 
teaching  and  the  mildness  of  their  discipline,  attmcted  thousands 
of  pupils  who  came  even  from  Protestant  homes.  Their  cur- 
riculum was  purely  classical,  but  it  was  elaborated  with  much 
skill,  and  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  were  made 
the  subject  of  much  thought  and  of  long-continued  experiment. 
In  the  methods  thus  determined  all  Jesuit  fathers  weve  trained,  so 
that  the  teachers  in  Jesuit  schools  attained  a  degree  of  skill  in 
their  art  which  was  too  generally  wanting  elsewhere. 

So  long  as  Latin  remained  the  language  of  learning,  and  new 
fields  of  knowledge  were  not  appropriated,  the  schools  remained 
in  harmony  with  the  culture  of  their  time,  though,  as 
Mulcastcr  (i530-r6ii)  pointed  out,  such  a  training 
was  not  of  value  to  the  majority  of  boys.  For  them  he 
urged  an  elementary  education  in  the  venuurular;  but 
neither  in  this  nor  in  his  advocacy  of  the  training*  of  teachers  was 
his  advice  followed. 

In  the  17  th  century  the  di^cation  between' Ithe  Latin  schools 
and  the  needs  of  life  began  to  be  accentuated  as  Latin  gradually 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  learning;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
numbers  attending  the  schools  decreased^  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  sunk  continually  lower  in  ignorance*  In  vain  Hoole  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  universal  system  *of  elementary  schoob 
giving  instruction  in  the  vernacular,  Petty  put  forth  his  plan  for 
elementary  trade  schools,  and  Cowley  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  college  devoted  to  research.  Ideas  of  reform  were  in  the  air, 
but  the  main  current  of  scholastic  practice  flowed  on  unaffected 
by  them.  Some  attention  was,  indeed,  paid  to  tiie  conservative 
reforms  advocated  by  the  Port  Royalists,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  the  inclusion  of  the  vernacular  as  a  branch  of 
instruction,  but  the  cry  for  more  fundamental  changes  based  on 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon  was  unheeded.  Of  these,  lione  was  a  more 
active  propagandist  than  Comenius  ( 1 57 1-163 S) •  Unfortunately 
his  Great  Didaciic,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  general  principles, 
attracted  little  attention  and  won  less  adherence,  though  his 
school  books,  in  which  he  attempted  with  very  little  success  to 
apply  his  principles,  were  widely  used  in  schools.  But  these  were 
little  more  than  bald  summaries  of  real  and  supposed  facts. 
stated  in  Latin  and  the  vernacular  in  parallel  columns.  In 
content  they  differed  from  such  medieval  summaries  of  knowledge 
as  the  well-known  work  of  Bartholomew  Ang^icus,  which  had  been 
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widely  used  since  the  13th  century,  chiefly  by  their  greater 
baldness  and  aridity  of  statement. 

In  the  universities,  too,  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  saw  a 
continuous  decadence.    The   i6th  centiuy  was  not  ripe  for 

real  intellectual  freedom;  and  Protestantism,  having 
oiw^ti^  based  its  revolt  on  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
Ejties.         soon  produced  a   number  of  conflicting  theological 

systems,  vying  with  each  other  in  rigidity  and  narrow- 
ness, which,  as  Patdsen  says,  **  nearly  stifled  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  German  people."  Further,  the  idea  of  national 
autonomy,  which  exerdsed  so  great  an  eflFect  on  the  politics  of 
the  time,  included  the  universal  adherence  of  the  citizens  to 
the  religion  of  the  state.  Hence,  tiD  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
the  universities  of  Protestant  Europe  were  regarded  mainly  as 
instruments  for  securing  adhesion  to  the  national  theological 
system  on  the  part  of  future  clergy  and  officials,  and  the  state 
interfered  more  and  more  with  their  organization  and  work. 
Theologj'  occupied  the  most  important  place  in  the  higher 
studies  pursued,  which  for  the  rest  differed  little  in  content  and 
less  in  spirit  from  those  of  preceding  centuries,  except  that  more 
attention  was  paid  to  the  study  of  classical  literature.  Even  that 
decayed  into  formal  linguistics  as  the  Renaissance  enthusiasm 
for  poetry  and  oratory  died  out,  and  interest  in  logical  and 
philosophical  questions,  fost^ed  by  the  dominance  of  dogmatic 
controversial  theology,  again  became  dominant.  In  Paris,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  faculty  of  theology  had  decayed  through  the 
withdrawal  of  those  preparing  for  the  priesthood  into  episcopal 
seminaries,  and  the  higher  studies  pursued  were  mainly  law  and 
medicine.  Thus,  generally,  the  universities  were  less  and  less 
fulfilting  the  ftmction  of  providing  a  general  liberal  education. 
Another  change,  due  to  the  same  causes  and  making  for  the 
same  results,  was  the  isolation  of  universities,  often  directly 
fostered  by  the  state  governments,  which  for  the  imiversal 
interchange  of  medieval  thought  substituted  a  narrow  provincial 
culture  and  outlook.  It  is  no  wonder  that  numbers  everywhere 
decayed  and  that  complaints  as  to  the  habits  of  the  students 
were  loud  and  frequent. 

At  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  then,  universities  as  weO 
as  schools  had  reached  a  very  low  level  of  efficiency  and  were 
BducsHoa  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  respect  by  the  cultured.  Indeed,  from 
ofibe  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  main  current  of  intd- 
Mlt^er  lectual  life  had  drifted  away  from  the  orthodox 
•*■•••*•  centres  of  learning.  The  formation  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  in  Germany  and  of  the  Royal  Society  in  England, 
and  the  refusal  of  Leibnitz  to  accept  a  chair  in  any  German 
university,  were  signs  of  the  times.  In  France,  and  later  in 
(Germany,  the  education  of  the  noble  youth  was  increasingly 
carried  on  apart  from  the  schools,  and  was  rcaUy  an  outgrowth 
from  the  education  of  chivalry.  In  the  i6th  century  Castiglione 
and  Montaigne  had  advocated  a  training  directly  adapted  to 
prepare  for  polite  life,  and  Elyot  wrote  on  similar  lines.  But  the 
most  important  movement  in  this  direction  was  the  formation 
of  the  courtly  academies  which  flourished  in  France  in  the  17th 
century,  and  were  soon  imitated  in  the  RUterakademien  of 
Germany.  In  these  schools  of  the  nobility  French  was  more 
honoured  than  classics,  and  the  other  subjects  were  chosen  as 
»  directly  adapted  to  prepare  for  the  life  of  a  noble  at  the  court. 
Milton  in  his  Tractate  advocated  the  foundation  of  such  academies 
in  England,  though  he  proposed  a  curriculum  far  more  extensive 
than  had  ever  been  found  possible.  More  and  more,  too,  foreign 
travel  had,  from  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  been  looked 
upon  as  a  better  mode  of  finishing  the  education  of  a  gentleman 
than  a  course  at  a  university. 

The  later  years  of  the  17th  century  saw  a  revival  of  university 
life  in  Cambridge,  through  the  work  of  Newton  and  the  increasing 

attention  paid  to  mathematics  and  the  physical 
aSvenir  sciences,  though  the  number  of  students  continued 
/lite.  very  small.     In  Germany,  also,  a  new  era  opened 

with  the  foundation  of  the  universities  of  Halle  (1694) 
and  Gottingen  (1737),  which  from  the  first  discarded  the  old 
conception  that  the  function  of  a  university  is  to  pass  on  know- 
ledge already  complete,  and  so  opened  the  door  of  the  German 
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universities  to  the  new  culture  and  philosophy.  It  was  soon 
seen  that  students  could  thus  be  attracted,  and  the  influence 
spread  to  the  other  German  imiversities,  which  by  the  end  of 
the  i8th  century  had  regained  their  position  as  homes  of  the 
highest  German  thought. 

At  Halle,  too,  was  set  the  example  by  Francke  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  to  his  disciple 
Hecker  Germany  owes  the  first  Realschuk.  Simid- 
taneous  movements  for  the  education  of  the  poor  were 
made  by  St  Jean-Baptistedela  Salle  and  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools  in  France,  and  by  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  England, 
total  results  were  not  great;  the  mass  of  the  people  in  every 
European  country  remained  without  schooling  throughout  the 
iSth  century. 

The  inteUectual  movements  of  that  century  were,  indeed, 
essentially  aristocratic.  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopaedists  aimed 
at  the  enlightenment  of  the  select  few,  and  Rousseau 
declared  baldly  that  the  poor  need  no  education. 
That  these  movements  influenced  education  profoundly  thovgkt 
is  undoubted.  The  individualistic  and  abstract 
rationalism  of  Voltaire,  derived  from  the  sensationist 
philosophy  of  Locke  through  the  more  thorough-going  Condillac, 
and  finding  its  logiod  outcome  in  the  materialistic  atheism 
of  La  Mettrie  and  the  refined  selfishness  of  Rochefoucault, 
infected  the  more  cultured  classes.  In  Lord  Chesterfield's 
LeUers  to  his  San  is  shown  its  educational  outcome — a  veneer 
of  superficial  culture  and  artificial  politeness  covering,  but  not 
hiding,  the  most  oold-blooded  selfishness.  Against  this  fashion- 
able artificiality,  as  well  as  against  the  obvious  social  and  political 
abuses  of  the  time,  Rousseau's  call  for  a  return  to  nature  was  a 
needed  protest. 

Rousseauism,  however,  was  not  merely  a  transitory  revolt 
against  a  conventionality  of  life  that  had  become  unbearable; 
it  was  emphatically  the  voicing  of  a  view  of  life  and 
of  education  which  has  profoundly  influenced  Europe  ^^ 
ever  since.  In  that  Rousseau  (1713-1778)  attempited 
to  look  at  life  as  a  whole  he  was  on  truer  groimd  than  were  the 
intellectoftlists  of  the  ^^  Enlightenment ";  but  in  that  he  found 
the  essence  Of  life  in  the  gratification  of  the  desires  and  impulses 
of  the  moment,  he  enunciated  a  doctrine  which  banished  high 
principle  and  strenuous  effort  from  life  and  consequently  from 
education.  In  the  MmUe  is  presented  a  purely  fantastic  scheme 
of  education  based  on  a  psychology  of  devdopment  so  crude 
as  to  be  absolutely  false,  and  producing  a  young  man  utterly 
unable  to  guide  his  own  life  ix  to  control  his  emotions  and 
impulses.  Rousseauism  is,  indeed,  in  its  essence  the  application 
to  education  of  the  doctrines  of  naturalism — the  philosophy 
which  regards  human  life  as  a  mere  continuation  of  physical 
process,  and  consequently  as  determined  wholly  by  environment* 
So  Rousseau  would  abolish  all  naoral  training  and  leave  the 
child  to  the  reactions  of  the  physical  world  upon  his  actions. 

Against  this  position  the  educational  teaching  of  Kant  (1734- 
1S04),  influenced  though  he  was  by  the  Amile,  is  essentially  a 
protest.  The  inost  necessary  element  in  education,  j^^^^ 
according  to  Kant,  is  constraint,  which  by  the 
formation  of  habit  prepares  the  young  to  receive  as  principles 
of  conduct  the  laws  at  first  imposed  upon  them  from  without. 
And  the  supreme  guide  of  life  is  the  law  of  duty  which  is  always 
more  or  less  opposed  to  the  promptings  of  inclination.  Kant 
exaggerates  the  dualism:  Rousseau  would  abolish  it  by  ignoring 
the  more  important  of  the  two  antitheses. 

The  French  Revolution — the  natural  outcome  of  the  teachings 
of  Voltaire  and  of  Rousseau — ^was  the  second  stage  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  first.    ^^  Bdncm' 
was  essentially  the  assertion  of  the  natural  rights  oiuommi 
man,  and,  as  a  logical  sequence,  of  the  right  of  every  ^atvome 
child  to  be  properly  trained  for  life.     The  reaction  •"*• 
due  to  the  excesses  of  the  revolutionists  no  doubt 
delayed  the  acknowledgment  for  a  time,  but  its  gradual  recogni- 
tion is  emphatically  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  educational 
history  of  the  19th  century. 
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Preached  and  practised  by  Pestalozzi  (1746-1827)  in  Switzer- 
land, the  general  education  of  the  poor  was  first  made  a  reaHty 
by  Prussia  after  the  crushing  defeat  of  Jena.  In 
France  and  England  it  remained  for  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  century  the  work  of  the  Church  and 
other  voluntary  agencies,  though  aided  by  the  state.  Finally 
a  state  system  of  schools  has  been  more  or  less  fully  set  up  in 
every  state  of  western  Europe  and  in  America,  and  subjected 
to  more  or  less  state  regulation  and  control.  Equally,  marked 
has  been  the  growing  care  for  the  scholastic  education  of  girls 
as  well  as  boys,  though  only  in  America  are  the  two  regarded 
as  practically  identical  in  form  and  content. 

Thus  the  19th  century  saw  the  final  working  out  of  the  idea 
that  the  state  should  be  substituted  for  the  Church  as  the.  official 
agent  of  education,  an  idea  which  had  its  roots  in  the  Renaissance 
conception  of  the  right  of  man  to  direct  his  life  apart  from 
theological  determinations.  The  more  direct  outcome  of  the 
same  idea  is  apparent  in  the  absolute  liberty  with  .which  the 
presuppositions  of  knowledge  are  questioned,  and  the  maxim 
of  Descartes — ^to  prove  everything  by  the  leason  and  to  accept 
nothing  which  fails  to  stand  the  test — is  acted  upon.  No  greater 
contrast  is  possible  than  that  between  the  medieval  student  and 
the  modern  searcher  after  truth. 

The  influence  of  the  same  spirit  has  wrought  an  equally 
momentous  change  in  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  impetus 
given  by  the  exaggerated  doctrine  of  Rousseau  to  the 
^*^^*  view  that  the  nature  of  the  child  should  determine 
^^'  the  means  of  education,  led  to  more  thorough-going 
attempts  than  had  hitherto  been  made  to 'base  educa- 
tional method  on  a  knowledge  of  child  psychology.  Pestalozzi 
and  Froebel  (178 2-1 8 5  2),  by  their  insistence  on  the  need  of 
educating  a  child  through  his  own  activity,  and  by  their  wide- 
spread influence,  made  the  new  view  of  method  an  actuality. 
The  influence  of  Rousseau  has,  thiis,  passed  into  modem  educa* 
tional  practice  in  a  form  that,  in  its  essence,  is  true,  though  in 
practice  it  has  shown  itself  apt  to  nm  into  the  same  excess  of 
emphasis  on  impulse  and  feeling  which  vitiated  the  teaching  of 
Rousseau  himself.  The  influence  of  Herbarl  (1776-1841)  has 
tended  to  counteract  this.  The  essence  of  Herbartianism  is  that 
mental  life  consists  of  presentadons,  or  reactions  of  the  mind  on 
the  environment,  and  that  will  springs  from  the  circle  of  thought 
thus  developed.  The  emphasis  is  therdore  placed  on  intellect 
and  inatrucrion  while  in  Froebdianism  it  is  placed  on  spontaneous 
activity  and  on  the  arrangement  of  the  environment.  Each 
exaggerates  the  function  of  the  one  factor  in  concrete  experience 
which  it  makes  the  centre  of  interest,  and  each  is  tinged  with  the 
individ^ujistic  conception  of  life  which  characterized  the  i8th 
and  early  igtli  century* 

The  most  marked  change  in  the  outward  aspect  of  education 
has  been  the  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  school  and  univer^ 
Curri'  ^^  ^  ^^^  introduction  of  various  branches  of  natural 
4;iUam  of  science.  Conjointly  with  this  has  been  much  increase 
lastruc*  of  spedalizadon,  and  that  not  only  in  the  university 
iioa*  i)^t  in  the  school.    There  is  no  longer  a  universally 

recQ^zed  circle  of  knowledge  constituting  a  liberal  education 
preparatory  to  specialist  studies,  as  there  was  in  the  middle  ages. 
Nor  is  there  general  agreement  as  to  'what  such  educational  in^ 
stitutions  as  schools  and  universities  should  attempt  to  do,  or 
even  as  to  the  end  that  should  be  sought  by  education  as  a  whole. 
Nor  can  agreement  on  such  points  be  expected  while  men  differ 
widely  as  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life.  The  work  of  the 
organization  of  the  material  means  of  education  has  largely  been 
accomplished  by  the  civilized  world:  that  of  determining  the 
true  theory  and  practice  of  the  educative  process  itself  is  still 
incomplete.  To  that,  both  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  life 
and  of  the  relative  values  in  life,  of  various  kinds  of  experience 
and  experiment  in  the  light  of  the  conclusions  reached^  are  needed. 
The  problem  will  never  be  absolutely  solved,  for  that  would 
imply  an  absolutely  best  education  irrespective  of  conditions, 
but  its  practical  solution  will  be  reached  when  a  true  adjustment 
is  made  between  the  process  of  education  and  the  life  for  which 
that  education  is  intended  to  be  a  preparation. 


See  also  the  articles  Academics;  Classics;  Co-«ducatxon; 
Examinations;  Polytechnic  ;  Schools;  Technical  Education: 
Universities;  Women;  &c.  (J.  Wn.) 

II.  National  Systems  of  Public  Education 

A  statement  of  the  principles  commonly  recognized  by  modem 
communities  as  governing  the  action  of  the  state  in  relation  to 
education  may  facilitate  at  the  outset  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  problems  which  the  organization  of  public  education 
presents.  The  cardinal  doctrine  of  state  interference  in  the 
educational  domain  is  universally  accepted  by  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  modern  world;  and  in  regard  to  its  extent  and 
limits  a  large  measure  of  agreement  has  now.  t^een  reached. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  recognized  as  theduty  of  the  state  to 
insist  upon  a  certain  minimum  of  education  for  every  future 
citizen.  This  does  not  necessitate  a  monopoly  of  nitn^kt 
education  on  the  part  of  the  state,  such  as  was  claimed  oiBtat* 
by  the  Napoleonic  de^otism  imder  the  traditional  iBt^r' 
influence  (it  would  seem)  of  the  old  authoritative  ^*^*^ 
Gallo-Roman  tradition,  transformed  in  its  outward  manifestation 
but  not  in  its  inward  spirit  by  the  French  Revolution.  Such  a 
monopoly  would  be  plainly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  individualism,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  attempts 
to  reassert  it  have  in  recent  times  be^  repudiated  in  republican 
France  by  some  of  the  best  exponents  of  modern  free  thought, 
as  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty  not  calculated  to  justify 
itself  by  any  corresponding  public  gain.  Nevertheless,  the 
recognition  of  this  primary  duty  of  the  state  plainly  implies  a 
state  system  of  at  least  elementary  education.  The  masses  of 
the  industrial  population  cannot  aflord  the  necessary  irwnimnm  of 
instruction  which  the  public  interest  demands,  and  private  and 
voluntary  effort  cannot  eflicienUy  supply  the  want  resulting 
from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  But  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  things  that,  so  far  as  private  effort  attempts  anything  in 
this  direction,  it  should  be  motived  in  the  main  by  religion  and 
associated  with  the  great  historical  religious  oiganizations; 
thus  it  comes  about  that  the  moment  the  st^,te  .steps  in  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  voluntary  effort  a  fruitful  and  embittering 
soiu-ce  of  difiiculty  and  friction  is  disclosed.  H^ce,  in  England, 
the  history  of  public  elementary  education  since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  has  been  very  largely  the  history  of  what  is 
called  the  religious  difficulty.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
region  of  acute  controversy  in  which  it  is  usel^ess  to  do  more  tlna 
note  empirically  the  various  solutions  adofited  by  different 
states.  Perhaps  all  that  can  safely  be  indicated  as  commanding 
universal  acceptance  is  the  principle  that  the  state  must  not 
impose  upon  an  individual  citize^  in  the  person  of  )oii  child  any 
form  of  religious  instruction  to  which  he  conscientiously  objects. 
Modern  controversi^  show  the  difficulty  of  applying  even  this 
rudimentary  principle  to  the  complicated  circums^,ances  of  a  free 
community  split  up  into  a  number  of  groups  differing  profoundly 
in  religious  sentiment,  and  zealous  each  for  the  recognition  of  its 
own  ideal  within  the  common  system.  So  far,  however,  as 
secular  instruction  {Le,  the  teaching  of  other  subjects  than 
religion)  is  concerned  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
elementary  minimum  must  be  both  compulsory  and  free  for  every 
individual  child  whose  parents  NviU  nQt  or  c^uinot  (as  the  case 
may  be)  provide  such  instruction  for  i^  ef&cienUy  ebewhere  than 
in  the  state-supported  schools. 

Next,  the  action  of  tb&  modern  state  cannot  stop  short  at 
elementary  education.  The  principle  of  ''  the  career  open  to 
talent  "  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  abstract  humanitarian  theory, 
a  fantastical  aspiration  of  revolutionary  dreamers;  for  the  great 
industrial  communities  of  the  modem  world  it  is  a  cogent 
practical  necessity  imposed  by  the  fierce  international  competi- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  arts  and  industries  of  life.  The 
nation  that  is  not  to  fail  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  success, 
with  all  that  this  implies  for  national  life  and  civilization, 
must  needs  see  that  its  industries  are  fed  with  a  constant  supply 
of  workers  adequately  equipped  in  respect  both  of  general 
intelligence  and  technical  training. 

On  political  grounds  too,  the  increasing  democratization  of 
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institutions  renders  a  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  high  standard  of  intelligence  among  the  people  a 
necessary  precaution  of  prudent  statesmanship,  especially  for  the 
great  imperial  states  which  confide  the  most  momentous  issues  of 
world  policy  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  popular  voice.  The  state 
then  must  satisfy  itself  that  the  means  of  education  are  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  in  grades  adapted  to  the  varying  degrees  of 
intelligence  and  educational  opportimity  to  be  found  among  a 
commiuiity  upon  the  majority  of  whose  members  is  imposed  the 
necessity  of  entering  upon  the  practical  business  of  life  at  a  more 
or  less  early  age.  The  organization  of  the  higher  grades  of 
education  constitutes  a  task  of  less  formidable  magnitude  than  the 
organization  of  elementary  education,  for  the  reason  that,  at  any 
rate  in  the  prevailing  social  conditions,  it  is  only  a  minority  who 
can  benefit  by  it,  and  that  of  this  minority  a  large  proportion  can 
afford  the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cost  in  each 
individual  case.  The  class,  however,  whose  education  must  needs 
be  assisted  by  the  state  if  it  is  not  to  remain  inefficient  must 
always  be  considerable;  and  account  must  be  taken  also  of  the 
necessities  of  the  further  class  whose  exceptional  mental  develop- 
ment is  such  as  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  state  to  bestow 
gratuitously  an  education  higher  than  elementary  at  the  public 
expense.  University  education  is  distinguished  from  education 
of  the  lower  grades  by  the  fact  that,  being  necessarily  restricted 
to  an  61ite  of  intellect  or  birth,  it  cannot,  save  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  usefully  be  organized  locally.  Although  uni- 
versities are  the  necessary  complement  of  a  public  educational 
system  they  do  not  in  strictness  or  necessity  form  part  of  such  a 
system,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  brought  within  the  purview  of 
public  authority  it  must  be  as  a  matter  of  national,  rather  than 
municipal  or  provincial,  concern.  Accordingly  university  educa- 
tion is  separately  treated  (see  Universities),  and  will  not  be 
referred  to,  save  incidentally,  in  the  present  article. 

Reserving  to  a  final  section  the  history  of  education  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  brief  description  is  given  here  of  the 
educational  systems  of  the  leading  European  countries  by  way  of 
introduction  to  a  more  detailed,  but  still  summary,  historical 
sketch  of  public  education  in  England.  The  highly  organized 
educational  systems  of  France  and  Prussia  (as  representing 
Germany)  are  manifestiy  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  a  general 
study  of  the  principles  of  educational  polity  as  worked  out  upon 
logical  and  consistentiy  thought-out  plans  by  highly  centralized 
states.  As  to  other  European  countries,  a  brief  mention  must 
suffice  of  certain  features  of  special  interest  presented  by  smaller 
progressive  states  of  such  different  types  as  Switzerland, 
Belgium  and  Holland.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  considerations  of  s[>ace  forbid  more  than  a  brief  notice 
of  the  educational  systems  oi  Scotiand  (q.v.)  and  Ireland  {q.vJ). 
For  other  countries  see  the  sections  in  the  articles  imder  the 
headings  of  the  respective  states. 

France. 

France((7.9.)presents  the  most  complete  type  of  a  state  system 
of  education  organized  under  astrongly  centralized  administration 
in  all  grades.  This  centralized  administration  in  education,  as  in 
other  departments,  represents  the  Napoleonic  heritage  of  the 
Republic,  and,  although  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
of  recent  years  to  study  local  conditions  in  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  anything  approaching  to  local  autonomy  is 
unknown  in  educational  affairs.  The  necessary  checks  upon 
bureaucracy  are  supplied  not  by  popularly  elected  municipal 
bodies  but  by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  pedagogic  element  in  the 
administrative  machinery.  The  pedagogic  element  in  turn  does 
but  represent  another  side  of  the  collective  activities  of  the  state. 
The  teaching  profession  both  in  the  primary  and  higher  spheres — 
and  the  two  are  sharply  marked  off  from  one  another — consists  of 
a  highly  organized  body  of  state  functionaries,  imited  by  a  strong 
esprit  de  carps  and  actuated  by  ideals  and  aims  which  are  inspired 
by  the  state.  The  importance  of  this  condition  of  things  lies  in  t  he 
fact  that  the  Republic  is  something  more  than  a  form  of  govern- 
ment: it  is  the  social  and  moral  expression  of  the  democratic  ideal 
as  conceived  by  a  people  profoundly  imbued  by  tradition  with  the 


sense  of  social  solidarity,  or  collectivism;  and  nowhere  has  this 
expression  been  more  characteristic  or  more  complete  than  in  the 
domain  of  public  education.  Yet  the  educational  system  of 
modern  France  is  by  no  means  exclusively  the  creation  of  the 
Third  Republic,  and  the  main  stages  in  its  development  deserve  to 
be  traced  historically. 

No  historical  sketch,  however  slight,  of  French  education  can 
ignore  the  great  Catholic  religious  educator  of  the  i8th  century, 
Jean  Baptiste  de  la  Salle,  the  foimder  of  Les  Prhres  pg^ntde 
de  la  Doctrine  ckrHiermey  conunonly  known  as  the  U^  Doetriae 
"  Christian  Brothers."  The  Brothers  were  not  merely 
pioneers  of  elementary  education,  they  may  also  be 
regarded  (as  M.  Buisson,  formeriy  director  of  public  instruction, 
has  shown)  as  the  originators  of  higher  primary  instruction. 
Under  the  Restoration  they  upheld  the  method  of  simultaneous 
teaching  against  the  partisans  of  the  mutual  (or  monitorial) 
method,  successfully  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  the  trained 
teacher.  The  unfortunate  effects  of  the  monitorial  system  upon 
English  education  show  the  reality  of  the  service  which  this 
religious  congregation  rendered  to  the  national  pedagogy  in 
France. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  decreed  that  primary  instruction 
should  be  compulsory  and  gratuitous.  (It  may  be  explained  that 
the  term  "  free  education,"  instruction  libre,  does  not  7]^ 
bear  the  same  meaning  in  France  as  in  England.  In  Revobttlon 
France  a  free  school  means  a  school  not  imder  state  *•* 
control  and  not  forming  part  of  the  state  system.)  In  ^^^P**"** 
this  as  in  much  else  the  Revolution  was  powerless  to  do  more  than 
enunciate  general  principles  which  it  left  for  later  generations,  in 
the  present  instance  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  to  carry 
into  effect.  True  to  its  theories  of  individualistic  liberty,  the 
Revolution  adnu  tted  liberty  of  teaching.  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  the  law  of  1806,  centralized  all  forms  of  education  in  one 
official  teaching  body  under  the  name  of  the  Imperial  University, 
thus  securing  a  monopoly  of  teaching  to  the  state.  The 
Napoleonic  idea  of  the  imiversity,  doubtless  because  a  true 
expression  of  the  national  genius,  has  never  ceased  to  exert  a 
profound  influence  upon  French  education,  an  influence  which  of 
late  years  has  been  revivified  and  reinforced  by  the  modem  ideal 
of  social  solidarity. 

Under  the  Restoration  education  fell  inevitably  under  the 
cont'-wii  of  the  church,  but  imder  the  Liberal  Monarchy  Guizot  in 
1833  passed  a  law  which  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  ^^ 
primary  instruction,  obliging  the  conunimes  to  main-  ^Q„ig^ 
tain  schools  and  pay  the  teachers.  It  is  also  to  the 
credit  of  Guizot  as  an  educational  reformer  that  he  per- 
ceived the  nece^ity  for  the  higher  primary  as  distinct  from 
the  secondary  school.  The  higher  primary  schools  which  he 
founded  were  unfortunately  suppressed  by  the  Lot  Falloux] 
their  restoration  constitutes  one  of  the  great  positive  services 
rendered  by  the  Third  Republic  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education. 

The  Loi  Falloux  of  1850,  passed  by  the  Second  Republic  under 
the  influence  of  the  prince  president,  is  chiefly  memorable  for  its 
restoration  of  the  liberty  of  teaching,  wMch  in  a 
Catholic  coimtry  means  in  effect  free  scope  for  priestiy  panottx* 
schools.  This  law  also  made  provision  for  separate 
commimal  schook  for  girls,  for  adult  classes  and  for  the  technical 
instruction  of  apprentices.  In  1854  France  was  divided  for 
purposes  of  educational  administration  into  sixteen  academies, 
each  administered  by  a  rector  with  an  academy  inspector 
under  him  for  each  department.  This  organization  survives 
to-day,  with  the  difference  that  for  each  academy  (except 
Chamb^ry)  there  is  now  a  local  teaching  university. 

The  ministry  of  the  well-known  educationist  M.  Duruy  (1865- 
1869),  corresponding  to  the  period  of  the  Liberal  Empire,  was 
notable  for  marked  administrative  progress.    A  per- 
manent  memorial  of  this  epoch  is  the  enactment  Jf^Jilr, 
rendering   primary   schools   for   girls   obligatory   in 
communes  of  over  500  inhabitants.     Duruy  also  provided  for 
the  introduction  of  gratuitous  instruction  at  the  option  of  the 
commune. 
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The  task  of  educatioaal  reform  imposed  itself  upon  the 
republic  by  a  twofold  necessity.  The  wars  of  1866  and  1870  were 
victories  for  the  Prussian  schoolmaster,  and  aroused  all 
RfioubOc,  western  Europe  to  the  national  importance  of  popular 
education.  For  France  then  the  reform  of  popular 
education  was  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  national  restora- 
tion. For  the  republic  too,  menaced  by  older  and  hostile 
traditions,  the  creation  of  a  national  system  of  education  inspired 
by  its  own  spirit  was  an  essential  condition  of  the  permanence  and 
security  of  its  government  and  the  social  ideals  of  which  that 
government  was  the  expression.  Hence  the  energy  with  which 
the  republican  state  addressed  itself  to  the  organization  of  primary 
instruction,  "  obligatory,  gratuitous,  secular." 

By  the  law  of  June  i,  1878,  there  was  imposed  upon  the  com- 
munes the  obligation  of  acquiring  their  school  buildings;  and 
AM'  ^^  ^  grant  in  aid  a  sum  of  £2,400,000  was  set  aside  for 
11100  0/  this  purpose  by  the  state.  In  1879  a  law  was  passed 
mhmeniary  compelling  every  department  to  maintain  a  training 
wrf/'  college  for  male  and  female  teachers  respectively, 
Madorgmt'  '^^^  ^^^  higher  normal  schools  of  Fontenay  and  St 
iMMtion  0/  Cloud  were  also  founded  to  supply  the  training  colleges 
***&*"*»  with  professors.  During  the  same  period,  among  other 
^"^  '  **  certificals  or  professional  diplomas,  there  were  estab- 
lished the  certificat  d'aptiiude  pidagogique,  which  qualifies  pro- 
bationer-teachers {stagiaires)  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  full 
standing  {tUulaires)^  and  the  certificat  d^ aptitude  for  primary 
inspectors  and  heads  of  normal  schools.  The  law  of  June  16, 
1 88 1,  rendered  obligatory  for  all  teachers,  whether  public  or 
private,  the  brevet  de  capaciii.  It  was  found  impracticable  to 
carry  this  law  into  immediate  effect,  and  as  late  as  1902  only 
about  60  %  of  the  men  and  52  %  of  the  women  were  provided 
with  the  professional  certificate  necessary  for  becoming  titulaires. 

The  laws  making  primary  education  gratuitous,  compulsory 
and  secidar,  are  indissolubly  associated  with  the  name  of  Jules 
R0fyrmg  Qf^^^^'  ^^^  ^^  °^  June  16,  1881,  abolished  fees  in 
JuhaP$rry'  all  primary  schools  and  training  colleges,  the  law  of 
LaMMM'  1882  established  compulsory  attendance,  and  finally 
^'^  the  law  of  October   30,    1886,    enacted  that  none 

but  lay  persons  should  teach  ia  the  public  schools,  and 
abolished  in  those  schools  all  distinctively  religious  teaching. 
In  the  boys'  schools  members  of  religious  communities  were  to  be 
displaced  within  five  years,  but  in  girls'  schools  the  relipeuses 
might  remain  till  death  or  resignation. 

Religious  teaching  wa^  replaced  in  the  state  schools  under 
the  Ferry  law  by  moral  instruction  according  to  official  curricula, 
a  change  which  has  been  described  by  M.  Seailles 
ativcHom,  (£di4cation  ou  rivoltUion)  as  a  revolution  of  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophical  meaning.  The  difficult  and 
delicate  topics  of  the  relation  of  the  state  school  to  religion  and 
the  value  of  the  substituted  moral  instruction  have  recently 
received  illuminating  and  objective  treatment  from  different 
points  of  view  in  the  series  of  reports  on  Moral  Instruction  and 
Training  in  Schools y  edited  by  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  (1908, 
vol.  ii.);  the  barest  reference  to  the  questions  at  issue  must 
here  suffice.  As  regards  the  character  of  the  moral  instruction, 
it  would  appear  to  have  shifted  from  a  Kantian  to  a  purely 
sociological  basis.  Roman  Catholic  opinion  is  at  least  not 
unanimous  in  regarding  the  ^^  lay  "  or  neutral  school  as  essenti- 
ally or  necessarily  anti-religious,  and  plainly  there  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  the  neutrality  should  not  be  a  real  neutrality,  but 
with  the  existing  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
modern  thought  in  France  the  influence  of  the  Normalist 
teachers  is  in  fact  apt  to  be  anti-religious,  and  moreover  no  system 
of  independent  moral  doctrine,  whether  based  upon  a  priori 
or  inductive  reasoning,  can  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  whatever  degree  the  blame  may  be  rightly  apportion- 
able  between  church  and  state,  the  fact  is  that  the  two  find 
themselves  in  acute  conflict,  and  that  from  the  conflict  there  has 
resulted  a  certain  moral  confusion  which  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  moralists  alike  viev/  with  alarm.  It  may  be  that  the 
mischief  would  have  been  mitigated  had  more  moderate  counsels 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Ferry  law,  and  had  the  church  been 
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willing  to  accept  (as  the  Republic  might  then  have  been  willing 
to  concede)  right  of  entry  for  the  clergy  into  the  schools.  But 
the  real  causes  of  the  trouble  lie  deep  in  the  philosophical  and 
religious  problems  of  our  time,  and  in  the  constant  and  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  the  French  to  logical  ideals  on  either  side. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  sanguine  to  discern  in  the  growing  tendency 
to  idealism  in  French  philosophy,  and  to  liberal  ideas  in  French 
and  Catholic  religious  thought,  the  promise  of  a  happier  state  of 
things.  In  the  meantime,  the  religious  difficulty  in  the  schools 
divides  the  nation  into  two  hostile  camps  (Jes  deux  Frances, 
as  a  Swiss  Protestant  writer  puts  it)  in  the  shape  of  the  state 
secular  schools  on  the  one  side  and  the  private  religious  schools 
on  the  other. 

In  the  year  1903-1904  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  private 
primary  schools  was  1,298,591,  as  against  4,935,000  in  the  public 
primary  schools,  but  these  figures  were  liable  to  be  materially 
affected  by  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  the 
religious  orders. 

In  1889  an  important  change  was  made  in  educational  finance 
by  transferring  the  cost  of  teachers'  salaries  in  primary  schools 
from  the  communes  to  the  state,  a  right  consequence 
of  the  changes  which  made  the  teacher  a  state  officiaL     ^"°**( 
Thus  the  state  assumed  the  greater  part  of  the  burden     j^^. 
of   primary   instruction,   leaving   to   the   communes 
merely  the  cost  of  fabric,  and  to  the  department  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabric  of  the  normal  schools  and  certain   expenses  of 
inspection. 

At  this  point  it  wiU  be  convenient  to  describe  shortly  the 
various  central  and  local  authorities  that  constitute  the  official 
machine.    The  minister,  the  head  of  the  entire  hier- 
archy, is  assisted  by  a  conseil  supMeur  consisting  of  ^5^^** 
fifty-seven  members,  of  whom  the  majority  are  elected  mmcbiamry. 
by  the  higher  teaching  profession,  while  a  few  are  MiaMer 
nominated  by  the  president,  including  a  small  number 
to  represent  private  schools,  and  a  few  axe  elected 
by  the  primary  teachers.     JPractically  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  council  is  carried  on  by  a  sub-committee  consisting 
of  the  nine  nominees  of  the  president  and  six  others  designated 
for  this  purpose  by  the  minister.    The  council  has  administrative, 
judicial  and  disciplinary,  as  well  as  advisory,  powers  which 
enable  it  to  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  internal  osganization 
of  schools.    There  is  also  a  pedagogic  comity  consuUaHf  and  a  legal 
comiU  conteniieux,  whose  respective  functions  are  purely  advisory. 

The  inspecieurs  gin^raux  "  act,"  says  Mr  Brereton  in  his 
official  report  to  the  English  Board  of  Education,  '^as  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  central  authority."  Their  duties  are; 
first  to  inspect  the  normal  schools;  next  to  supervise  JlST^ 
the  work  of  the  ordinary  inspectorate;  lastly  to  give 
general  and  comparative  information  on  the  progress 
of  primary  instruction  in  the  various  parts  of  France.  For  the 
purpose  of  general  inspection  France  is  divided  into  seven 
districts. 

As  already  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  educational  administra- 
tion, the  departments  of  France  are  grouped  in  seventeen 
divisions  called  academies.  At  the  head  of  each 
academy  is  the  rector.  He  is  appointed  directly  by  the 
president  and  must  hold  the  doctor's  degree.  He  is  oomncami 
not  only  the  head  of  the  local  teaching  university,  •**^*^"V' 
but  is  also  charged  in  a  general  way  with  the  oversight  of  all 
three  departments  of  education,  superior,  secondary  and  primary; 
in  regard  to  the  last,  however,  his  functions  are  confined  to  the 
pedagogic  side.  The  direct  share  of  the  rector  in  administration 
is  mainly  confined  to  the  normal  schools  and  the  higher  primary 
schools.  The  rector  is  assisted  by  an  academic  council  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  pedagogic  elements. 

Each  department  of  France  has  an  academy  inspector  ap- 
pointed by  the  minister.    The  duties  of  the  academy  inspector 
embrace  both  higher  and  primary  education.     In  the 
latter  sphere  he  is  the  real  head  of  the  local  administra-    ^'^ 
tion,  and  the  primary  inspectors  are  his  subordinate 
officers.     He  appoints  the  probationer-teachers  and 
nominates  the  regular  teachers  for  appointment  by  the  prSfet. 
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The  prifety  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  each  department, 
not  only  appoints  the  teachers  upon  the  proposition  of  the 
Pr^Maad  ^icademy  inspector,  he  is  also  as  president  of  the 
Mif  conseil  dipariemental  concerned  generally  with  the 
externa  of  school  administration,  including  the  supply 
of  schools.  The  conseil  dipartemenkil  with  respect  to 
its  powers  corresponds  in  some  degree  to  our  own  local  education 
authorities,  but  as  regards  its  constitution  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
municipal  body,  the  representatives  of  the  conseil  g^niral  of  the 
department  (which  corresponds  to  the  county  council)  being 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  pedagogical  members. 

The  inspectors  of  primary  schools,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
act  under  the  academy  inspector.  They  are  appointed  upon 
the  result  of  examination  and  not  by  direct  nomination 
2]^i^|^  as  in  England.  The  examination  is  severe,  and  it  is 
from  the  body  of  the  professors  of  the  normal  schools 
rather  than  from  the  ranks  of  the  primary  teachers  that  the 
successful  candidates  are  chiefly  drawn. 

Very  limited  powers  are  entrusted  to  certain  communal  and 
cantonal  authorities.  The  commission  scolaire  is  a  committee 
organized  in  each  commune  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving school  attendance,  to  which  end  they  ad- 
minister a  caisse  dts  icoles  or  school  fund  for  supplying 
**•*•  clothing  and  meals  to  needy  children.    The  maire  of 

the  commune  has  the  right  of  visiting  the  schools,  but  neither 
he  nor  any  of  the  minor  local  authorities  can  interfere  with  the 
teaching.  Similar  duties  are  assigned  to  the  diUguSs  canionaux, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  conseil  dipartemenial  for  each  canton 
(a  wider  area  than  the  commune), .and  can  best  be  described  as 
local  visitors  or  visiting  committees  rather  than  managers  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  '*  All  this  hierarchy  of  central  and  local 
officials,"  says  Mr  Brereton,  "  will  doubtless  seem  complicated 
to  English  minds.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  the  machine,  for  all  its  complexity,  works  smoothly 
enough.  The  truth  is  that  the  province  of  each  particular 
functionary  is  so  clearly  defined  that  there  is  no  debateable 
ground  over  which  ambitious  rival  authorities  can  wrangle." 

In  proceeding  to  sketch  the  French  system  of  higher  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  it  may  be  observed  that  European 
Cojicep-  systems  of  higher  education  have  generally  been 
i§on  0/  framed  upon  the  view  that  the  divisions  of  education 
mecoadaty  are  longitudinal,  not  latitudinal,  and  that  secondary 
•**■'**'''  education  is  a  training  complete  in  itself  from  the 
preparatory  stage  to  the  university,  with  aims  and  ideals  of 
general  culture  which  differentiate  it  radically  and  at  the  very 
outset  from  education  of  the  elementary  type.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  United  States  the  view  has  prevailed  that  the 
divisions  of  education  must  be  latitudinal,  that  the  secondary 
school  must  be  complementary  to  the  elementary  school,  in 
which  even  the  61ite  must  receive  their  preparatory  or  elementary 
training.  At  any  rate  down  to  the  reform  of  1902,  which  will 
presently  be  explained,  the  French  system  could  be  regarded 
as  a  typical  and  even  extreme  example  of  the  European  theory, 
little  consistent  as  this  might  seem  to  be  with  the  broader 
principles  of  democracy.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  expressed 
by  the  French  terminology,  by  which  what  in  England  is  called 
"  elementary  "  is  in  France  termed  "  primary  "  education. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  the  principle  of  the  autonomous 
character  of  the  two  divisions  of  education  was  carried  out 
undoubtedly  favoured  in  a  special  degree  the  complete 
Higher  organization  given  to  higher  primary  instruction  in 
xbooh.  ^^^  icoles  primaires  supirleures  under  the  Third 
Republic.  The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  fill  the  void 
which  must  otherwise  exist  for  those  who  need  a  higher  education 
than  the  primary  school  can  give,  but  for  whose  subsequent 
careers  secondary  education  would  be  ill-adapted  and  injudicious. 
Throughout  the  organization  of  primary  education  the  French 
have  kept  steadily  in  view  the  danger  of  creating  an  intellectual 
proletariate.  "  Nous  poursuivons  la  culture  g6n6rale  du  carac- 
tdre  et  de  Tesprit,  mais  nous  cherchons  en  m^me  temps  i  orienter 
Tenfant  vers  la  vie  pratique,"  says  an  official  report.  The  aim 
of  the  higher  primary  school  is  to  continue  education  in  this 


spirit  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  so  as  to  prepare  the  scholar  to  take 
an  honourable  place  in  the  higher  ranks  of  skilled  industry 
rather  than  to  deflect  him  towards  a  professional  career  or 
intellectual  pursuits  for  which  he  is  imfitted,  not  so  much  by 
the  accidents  of  birth  and  social  circumstance  as  by  his  own 
natural  aptitudes.  Within  the  limits  necessarily  marked  out 
for  them  the  higher  primary  schools  of  France  have  aimed  at 
imparting  what  may  be  termed  a  general  culture  as  distinct 
from  purely  technical  or  trade  teaching,  and  this  development 
has  been  greatly  furthered  by  the  separate  organization  given 
to  the  latter  teaching  in  the  icoles  professionneUes,  At  the  same 
time,  prominence  is  given  in  the  higher  primary  schools  to 
practical  training  of  an  educational  character  with  special 
reference  to  the  industries  and  circumstances  of  the  locality, 
and  in  the  rural  districts  a  special  agricultural  bias  is  imparted 
to  the  curriculum.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  institution 
of  the  higher  primary  schools  was  due  in  large  part  to  the  spon- 
taneous initiative  of  the  mimicipalities,  and  that  in  the  later 
phases  of  state  organization  special  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  rigid  imiformity  in  these  schools. 

A  wider  extension  has  been  given  to  higher  primary  instruction 
by  the  establishment  of  cours  compUmentaires  in  certain  schools, 
at  centres  at  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  organize 
separate  higher  primary  schools.    A  similar  solution      Sapph* 
of  the  continuation  school  problem  has  recently  com-     ^Jnel! 
mended  itself  to  the  consultative  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  England. 

Admission  to  the  higher  primary  schools  in  France  is 
only  accorded  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  elementary 
school  leaving  certificate,  certificat  d'Hudes  primaires,  A  feature 
of  importance  for  continuation  work  in  rural  districts  is  the 
provision  made  for  boarding  scholars  in  attendance  at  these 
schools.  The  boarding  arrangeinents  are  generaUy,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  secondary  schools,  left  to  the  head  teacher,  but  in 
some  instances  municipal  hostels  have  been  provided.  No  fees 
may  be  charged  for  higher  primary  instruction,  and  scholarships 
(bourses)  are  provided  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  form  either  of 
boarding  scholarships  or  maintenance  allowances  to  compensate 
the  parent  for  the  loss  of  the  child's  labour.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  the  public  higher  primary  schools  for  the  year  1903- 
1904  was  34,084,  and  in  cours  compUmentaires  21,777,  making  a 
total  of  55,861.  In  addition  there  were  8891  scholars  in  receipt 
of  higher  primary  instruction  in  private  schools. 

French  secondary  education  is  given  in  the  lycBes  which  are 
first-grade  schools  maintained  and  controlled  by  the  state, 
and  the  coUhges^  which  are  schools  of  the  second  grade  secondary 
maintained  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  the  acboala 
municipality.  A  considerable  number  of  scholars  fycSea  and 
pass  annually  from  the  colleges  to  the  lycees.  In  both  *"*''^«*«" 
grades  of  schools  the  teachers  are  paid  by  the  state  and  nomin- 
ated directly  or  indirectly  by  the  minister  of  education.  They 
are  required  to  possess  certain  specified  academic  qualifications 
which  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  universiU^  but  failing 
teachers  with  the  prescribed  qualifications  the  classes  are  taught 
by  teachers  styled  chargis  de  cours  as  distinct  from  professors. 

With  a  view  to  supplying  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools, 
the  state  maintains  the  ficole  Normale  Sup6rieure,  ^ 
a  college  in  which  instruction,  board  and  lodging  are  j?^^^. 
given  free  to  a  number  of  scholars  selected  by  com-  sjp^rteuro. 
petition  from  the  best  secondary  school  boys,  though  re- 
sidence in  the  institution  is  no  longer  compulsory.    By  the  decrees 
of  November  10,  1903,  and  May  10,  1904,  the  ficole  Normale 
became  practically  the  College  of  Pedagogy  of  the  University  of 
Paris.     Its  students  are  entered  as  students  of  the  university,  and 
study  for  their  qualifying  examination  as  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  (agrigation)  under  university  professors,  partly  at  the 
Sorbonne,  partly  at  the  ficole  Normale,  while  their  professional 
preparation  is  entrusted  solely  to  the  latter  institution. 

The  Republic  has  not  reorganized  secondary  education  by  a 
comprehensive  law;  it  has,  however,  introduced  by  decree, 
under  parliamentary  authority,  an  important  reform  in  the 
internal  organization  of  the  schools  which  marks  a  notable 
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departure  from  the  traditional  view  of  secondary  education  as 
a  self-contained  whole.  Article  x  of  the  decree  of  May  31, 1902, 
declares  that  secondary  education  b  co-ordinated  with 
primary  education  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  course  of  primary  studies  of  a  normal 
edacmtkw.  duration  of  four  years.  The  decree  goes  on  to  provide  for 
?Sj""  •/  ^  £yj|  course  of  secondary  studies  of  seven  years'  dura- 
tion, divided  into  two  cycles  of  four  and  three  years 
respectively.  In  the  fiirst  cycle  the  scholar  has  two  options.  In 
section  i  Latin  is  obligatory  and  Greek  optional  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  {classe  iv,).  In  section  2  there  is  no  Latin. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  cycle  the  state  grants  a  ccriifiaU  d'Hvdes 
S€Condaires  du  premier  degrS.  In  the  second  cycle  one  of  four 
courses  may  be  taken;  section  i  with  Latin  and  Greek  continues 
the  old  classical  education;  section  2  with  Latin  and  modem 
languages  corresponds  to  the  German  Realgymnasium;  section 
3  with  Latin  and  science,  and  section  4  with  modem  languages 
and  science,  to  the  Oberrealschule.  The  baccalaurSaij  or  secondary 
school-leaving  examination,  conducted  by  the  university,  is 
adapted  to  all  the  courses  on  the  principle  that  courses  of  study  of 
equal  length,  whether  classical  or  modern,  literary  or  scientific, 
are  entitled  to  equal  advantages.  This  system  of  alternative 
courses  with  leaving  examinations  of  equal  value  is  mainly 
German  in  origin,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  results  of  the 
best  European  thought  upon  the  problem  of  the  organization  of 
secondary  education. 

It  is  remarkable  in  view  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  ■ 
principle  of  laicization  has  been  applied  to  the  primary  schools 
R^OghoM  ^^*^  ^^^  lyc6es  still  retain  their  chaplains  {autndniers) 
inttruc  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction.  This 
tkM  In  difiference  of  treatment  is  apparently  based  upon  the 
^''®^*'  consideration  that  the  gratuitous  and  compulsory 
character  of  primary  education  demanded  a  much  stricter 
interpretation  of  the  principle  of  the  neutrality  of  the  state  than 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  secondary  education,  which  is  neither 
compulsory  nor  gratuitous. 

In  addition  to  the  state  schools  there  have  until  lately  been  in 
France  a  large  number  of  private  secondary  schools,  the  most 
important  of  which  have  been  associated  with  the 
"™v  Catholic  religious  orders.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws 
Mfrools.  Against  these  communities  has  resulted  in  the  closure  of 
a  number  of  these  schools,  and  in  the  reorganization  of 
others  under  a  lay  teaching  staff.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
action  of  the  Republic  may  largely  forward  the  movement, 
otherwise  perceptible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  transfer 
education,  even  when  combined  with  specific  religious  teaching, 
from  ecclesiastical  to  lay  hands.  Evidence  of  this  tendency  is  to 
be  found  in  the  boarding-schools  (some  four  in  number)  founded 
upon  the  plan  of  M.  Demolins  (author  of  A  quoi  tient  lasupiriariU 
des  Anglo-Saxons)  after  the  English  public  school  model,  but 
with  a  distinctl}'  Catholic  colouring. 

Apart  from  the  position  of  the  religious  orders,  the  futiure  of 
private  education  in  France  is  far  from  secure  at  the  present 
time.  The  liberty  of  teaching  secured  by  the  Lot  Falloux  is 
regarded  as  a  pseudo-liberty  by  the  advanced  republican  educa- 
tionists, and  the  principle  that  education  is  a  function  of  the  state 
and  not  a  matter  of  supply  and  demand  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
public  mind.  Proposals  have  been  mooted  for  making  the  bacca- 
laur6at  strictly  a  school  leaving  examination  attached  to  the  state 
schools.  The  adoption  of  any  such  measure  would  practically 
destroy  liberty  of  teaching  by  reason  of  the  power  which  the 
baccalaureat  secures  to  the  state  as  the  key  to  the  professions. 

The  foundation  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  connexion  with 

the  educational  reform  of  Jules  Ferry  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  most 

notable  achievements  of  the  republic.     There  is  little 

Secoadaiy  ^Jq^^^  tjjj^^  ^y^^  expulsion  of  the  religious  orders   is 

fyrgMM.  destined  to  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
education  of  women  in  France.  The  place  of  the  closed 
convent  schools  is  being  taken  either  by  new  state  schools  or  by 
Catholic  schools  under  lay  teachers,  and  the  number  of  scholars 
affected  by  this  process  of  laicization  is  far  larger  in  the  case  of 
girls  than  of  boys.    This  change  is  calculated  to  produce  far- 


reaching  effects  in  the  social  and  religious  order,  by  no  means 
necessarily,  however,  of  an  anti-Catholic  or  irrdigious  kind. 

For  an  account  of  the  resuscitation  by  the  Republic  of  the 
local  universities  under  the  one  great  state  teaching  body 
collectively  known  as  the  University,  see  Universities. 

Germany. 

Under  the  German  empire  education  is  left  to  the  exclusive 
control  of  each  of  the  federated  states.  The  only  point  of  direct 
contact  between  the  Empire  and  education  lies  in  the  mutual 
undertaking  of  the  federated  states  to  bring  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  to  bear  upon  all  subjects  of  the  empire 
resident  within  their  respective  borders.  Of  far  greater  moment 
is  the  moral  influence  exerted  upon  the  other  states  by  the 
Prussian  hegemony,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Prussian  educational 
S3^tem  comes  to  be  in  all  essential  characteristics  typical  and 
representative  of  Germany  as  a  whole.  It  is  remarkable  that 
though,  as  Matthew  Arnold  was  able  to  report  to  the  Schoob 
Inquiry  Commission  in  x866,  "  the  school  system  of  Germany  in 
its  completeness  andcarefidness  is  such  as  to  excite  the  foreigner's 
admiration,"  neither  Prussia  herself,  nor  Bavaria,  nor  several 
other  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Empire,  have  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  pass  a  comprehensive  education  law^  owing  to  the 
religious  ^id  political  difllculties  with  which  any  general  legis- 
lative assertion  of  principle  is  attended  in  Germany  as  in  England. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Prussian  system  in  particular  is  the 
result  of  a  long  and  complicated  series  of  special  laws,  decrees  and 
administrative  regulations.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  inevitable 
that,  especially  in  secondary  education,  some  considerable  local 
variations  and  anomalies  shoidd  remain,  but  the  centralized 
authority  of  the  state  has  confined  these  to  questions  of  patronage 
and  external  administration,  and  even  within  this  sphere  has 
successfully  asserted  its  own  ultimate  supremacy  as  the  guardian 
of  the  educational  interests  of  its  citizens.  A  detailed  historical 
study  would  bring  out  clearly  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  development  of  the  educational  system  and  the  growth  of  the 
Pmssian  state,  and  again  between  these  and  the  expansion  of  the 
national  life  of  the  German  people;  incidentally  it  would 
exhibit  the  supremacy  of  Prussia  in  the  modem  Empire  as  the 
inevitable  result  not  merely  of  military  force  but  of  a  genuine 
hegemony  of  intellect  and  culture. 

Stress  is  rightly  laid  by  all  educational  writers  upon  Luther's 
famous  letter  to  the  German  municipalities  in  1524,  urging  upon 
them  the  duty  of  providing  schools  and  upon  parents 
the  duty  of  sending  their  children  to  school.  An 
attempt  to  give  effect  to  this  teaching  was  at  once 
made  by  the  electoral  government  of  Saxony,  which  by  a  school 
ordinance  of  1528  provided  for  the  establishment  in  every  town 
and  village  of  Latin  schools,  for  in  Germany  as  in  England  the 
influence  of  the  Protestant  reformers  was  solidly  on  the  side  of 
classical  education  as  the  key  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
theological  learning.  All  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  was 
the  initiative  of  the  electorate  of  Wiirttemberg,  whose  school 
ordinance  of  1559  represents  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  make 
provision  for  both  elementary  and  higher  education,  directing  that 
elementary  schools  should  be  set  up  throughout  the  country, 
and  Particularschulen  or  Latin  schools  in  every  considerable 
centre  of  population.  The  educational  efforts  both  of  the  early 
Reformers  and  of  the  remarkable  Jesuit  educationists,  who  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  partial  reconquest  of  south  Germany 
for  the  Catholic  Church,  were  brought  to  naught  anud  the 
troublous  times  of  the  Thirty  Years' War,  and  the  desolation  and 
national  decadence  which  that  calamity  brought  in  its  train.  To 
this  result  the  aridity  of  the  Protestant  scholastics  who  succeeded 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  the  frivolity,  incompetence  and 
petty  despotism  of  the  small  German  courts,  contributed  in  no 
slight  measure.  The  permanent  and  positive  value  of  Luther's 
pronouncement  of  1 524  consists  not  so  much  in  the  direct  effects 
which  it  produced  as  in  the  hallowed  association  which  it  estab- 
lished for  Protestant  Germany  between  the  national  religion  and 
the  educational  duties  of  the  individual  and  the  state,  and 
doubtless  this  association  largely  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
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that  healthy  public  opinion  which  in  Prussia  rendered  the 
principleof  compulsory  school  attendance  easy  of  acceptance  at  a 
much  earlier  date  than  in  England  and  elsewhere,  save  only 
Scotland,  where  a  similar  historical  religious  influence  was 
supplied  by  John  Knox. 

State  interference  in  education  is  almost  coincident  with  the 
rise  of  the  Prussian  state.  Already  in  17x7  Frederick  William  I. 
ordered  all  children  to  attend  school  where  schools 
existed,  and  fixed  the  fee  at  5  pf.  (^d.)  a  week.  This 
was  followed  in  1736  by  edicts  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  certain  provinces  and  by  a  royal  grant  of 
50,000  thalers  for  that  purpose  in  the  following  year.  In  1763 
the  General  LandschulreglemefU  of  Frederick  the  Great  laid 
down  the  broad  lines  upon  which  the  Prussian  state  has  since 
proceeded,  asserting  the  principle  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance, fixing  the  fees,  with  provision  for  the  assistance  of  very 
poor  children,  prescribing  the  course  of  instruction,  and  giving 
directions  for  the  examination  and  supervision  of  teachers. 
Much  progress  was  made,  more  especially  in  the  organization  of 
higher  education,  under  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  who  was  appointed 
minister  for  Lutheran  church  and  school  affairs  by  Frederick 
the  Great  in  1771,  and  retired  under  Frederick  William  II.  in 
1788.  The  last-mentioned  year  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
AinturietUenexamenj  or  leaving  examinations,  which  form  the 
determining  element  in  the  state  organization  of  secondary 
education  in  Germany.  As  in  England,  the  fear  of  the  French 
Revolution  produced  a  corresponding  reaction  in  educational 
affairs,  and  the  policy  of  Frederick  William  II.  was  to  bind  ever 
closer  school  and  church  in  a  system  practically  independent  of 
state  control.  The  first  departure  from  this  policy  was  marked 
by  the  AUgemeines  Landrechl  of  1794,  which  boldly  proclaims 
that  schools  and  educational  institutions  may  be  founded  only 
with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  state,  and  must  always  be 
under  its  supervision  and  subject  to  its  examination  and  control. 
This  law  also  laid  upon  heads  of  families  in  every  place  the  duty 
of  providing  and  maintaining  schools. 

It  was  not  till  the  disaster  of  Jena  and  the  prostration  of 
Prussia  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon  awoke  the  dormant  spirit  of 
patriotism,  and  concentrated  aU  the  intellectual  forces 
of  north  Germany  upon  the  task  of  national  regenera- 
tion, that  the  principles  of  the  AUgemeines  Landrechl  of 
1 794  bore  full  fruit.  *  *  The  organization  of  the  Prussian 
school  system,"  says  Dr  James  E.  Russell  in  his  work  on  German 
Higher  Schools,  *^  waited  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Prussian 
State."  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  great  patriotic  minister  von 
Stein,  upon  his  assuming  control  of  the  civil  administration  in 
1807,  was  to  abolish  the  semi-ecclesiastical  OberschulJ^ollegium 
which  had  been  set  up  as  the  central  authority  under"  the  churchly 
policy  of  Frederick  William  II.,  and  to  place  education  under 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  as  a  special  section.  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  this  section  in  180:9,  and  the 
work  which  this  "  great  master  of  the  science  and  art  of  educa- 
tion "  (as  Professor  Seeley  terms  him  in  his  Life  of  Stein)  in- 
augurated in  his  one  year  of  office  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
among  the  founders  of  German  unity.  Humboldt^s  greatest 
positive  achievements — the  foundation  of  the  university  of 
Berlin  and  its  organization  under  a  professorial  staff  which 
included  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Savigny,  Wolf  and  Niebuhr, 
as  also  the  internal  reform  of  secondary  schools  undertaken  with 
the  pedagogical  assistance  of  Wolf  and  under  the  inspiration  of 
Fichte — ^Ue  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed  that  Humboldt's  policy  in  secondary  education 
represents  a  compromise  between  the  narrow  philological 
pedantry  of  the  old  Latin  schools  and  the  large  demands  of  the 
new  humanism  of  the  period;  and  the  recent  reform  of  the 
Prussian  secondary  schools  may  be  said  to  represent  a  return  to 
the  spirit  of  Humboldt  in  this  respect.  The  measure  introduced 
by  Humboldt  in  1810  for  the  state  examination  and  certification 
of  teachers  checked  the  then  common  practice  of  permitting 
unqualified  theological  students  to  teach  in  the  schools,  and  at 
once  raised  the  teaching  profession  to  a  high  level  of  dignity 
and  efficiency  which  of  itself  sufficed  to  place  Prussia  in  the 


forefront  of  educational  progress.  It  was  due  also  to  the  initiative 
of  Humboldt  that  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  were  introduced  into 
the  teachers'  seminaries,  through  them  to  vitalize  the  elementary 
schools.  To  the  period  of  the  national  struggle  belong  the  revival 
in  18 12  of  the  Abiturientenexamen  which  had  fallen  into 
abeyance,  and  the  institution  about  the  same  time  of  the 
local  authorities  called  SchulvorsUinde  for  the  country  and 
SchuldepuUUionen  for  the  towns. 

Though  the  period  which  succeeded  the  peace  of  18 15  was 
one  of  political  reaction,  the  cabinet  order  of  Frederick  William 
III.  in  1825  strengthened  the  law  of  compubory  p^f^f„,g  ^/ 
attendance  and  carried  on  the  work  of  administrative  iS2SMad 
organization  by  defining  the  duties  of  the  Provinzial-  iS34.  Abh 
Schul-KoUegium  and  the  Regierimg.  In  1834  an  <"'^«^«- 
important  development  was  given  to  secondary  educa- 
tion by  making  it  necessary  for  candidates  for  the  learned 
professions  as  well  as  for  the  civil  service,  and  for  university 
studies,  to  have  passed  the  leaving  examination  of  the  g3rmnasia. 
Thus  through  the  leaving  examination  the  state  holds  the  key  to 
the  liberal  careers,  and  has  thereby  been  able  to  impose  its  own 
standard  upon  all  secondary  schools.  Apart  from  the  privileges 
relative  to  professional  studies,  the  system  of  leaving  examina- 
tions has  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  popular  education  in 
connexion  with  the  institution  of  compulsory  military  service, 
in  virtue  of  a  regulation  which  entitles  those  who  pass  the  leaving 
examination  of  any  of  the  recognized  kinds  of  secondary  schools 
to  the  much-coveted  privilege  of  service  for  one  year  as  a 
"  volunteer  "  instead  of  two  years  as  an  ordinary  conscript. 

The  revolutionary  and  national  movement  of  1848  was 
followed  by  a  period  of  further  educational  activity.  The  Act 
of  Constitution  of  1850  declared  teachers  civil  servants  and 
elementary  education  free.  In  practice,  the  abolition  of  school 
fees  did  not  become  general  until  1888.  Since  then  the  view 
has  more  and  more  prevailed  that  elementary  education  must  be 
free,^  and,  broadly  speaking,  fees  in  elementary  schoob  are  now 
charged  only  for  children  attending  from  another  school  district. 

In  connexion  with  the  Ktdturkampfy  or  struggle  between  the 
state  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Schulaufsichtsgeseiz 
of  1872  reasserted  the  absolute  right  of  the  state  alone  ff„^^j^ 
to  the  supervision  of  the  schoob;  but  the  severity  a«dp/ 4wtf 
of  this  law  as  a  measure  against  Roman  Catholic  <&•  oon- 
clerical  education  was  considerably  modified  as  a  result  **^**' 
of  the  subsequent  reconciliation  with  the  papacy  under         '"' 
Leo  XITI.,  and  the  Prussian  system  remains  to-day  both  for 
Catholics    and    Protestants    essentially    denominational.    All 
schoob,   whether  elementary  or  secondary,   are  Evangelical, 
Catholic,   Jewish   or  mixed.    In   the  elementary  sphere,   in 
particular,  recourse  is  only  had  to  the  mixed  school  (Simul- 
tanschtde  or  paritdlische  Schule),  where  the  creeds  are  so  inter- 
mingled that  a  confessional  school  is  impracticable.    In  all  cases 
the  teachers  are  appointed  with  reference  to  religious  faith; 
religious  instruction  is  given  compulsorily  in  school  hours  and  is 
inspected  by  the  clergy.    The  general  purport  of  the  Prussian 
school  law  of  1906  is  to  strengthen  the  system  of  separate  con- 
fessional schoob,  which  it  extends  to  certain  provinces  where  it 
had  not  previously  been  in  operation. 

In  financial  respects  the  last-mentioned  law  effected  some 
readjustment  of  burdens  by  charging  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penditure upon  landed  property.    Other  recent  changes  relate 
to  the  reform  of  secondary  education  referred  to  below.    T*^ 
system  of  educational  adioinistration  as  it  stood  in  1909  ^^3^^ 
shortly  be  described  as  follows. 

Under  the  mimsterium  in  Berlin  stands  the  Provin^"^^^" 
KoUegium,  the  chairman  of  which  is  the  Ober-PrH*^  Admlnig* 
denl  of  the  province,  composed  of  four  or  five  Rlf^  ^^  tnUve 
councillors,  generally  selected  from  the  direC^^rs  of  mmdiltt9tj. 
training  colleges  and  g3rmnasia.  This  body  is '^'^cemed 
mainly  with  higher  education. 

Each  province  is  divided  for  purposes**^  general  administration 
into  two  Regierungen  or  govemme7«iS,  an<l  '^  ^^^  Regierung 

»See  especially  Das  SffenMche  Unlerrichtswesen  Deutschlands, 
by  Dr  Paul  St6tzner  (Leipzig,  ip^i)- 
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there  is  a  section  of  usually  three  or  four  SchulrSte,  which  controls 
the  elementary  schools.  This  council  is  usually  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  directors  of  training  coUeges  and  from  the  inspec- 
torate. The  Regierung  is  divided  into  Kreise  or  districts,  and 
in  each  district  an  administrative  officer,  called  the  Landrat, 
represents  the  government.  The  Landrat  is  concerned  with 
the  provision  and  repair  of  elementary  school  buildings;  as 
regards  internal  organization,  the  elementary  schools  are  tmder 
the  Kreisschulinspektor. 

In  the  Protestant  districts  the  inspectors  (Kreisschul- 
inspektoren)  are  usually  Evangelical  clergymen  holding  the 
position  of  superintendent  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
BMpecuon.  j^  ^j^^  Catholic  and  certain  other  exceptional  districts 
inspectors  with  pedagogical  qualifications  and  the  status  of 
full  government  inspectors  are  appointed.  Every  candidate  for 
Lutheran  ordination  is  required  tos(>end  six  months  at  a  training 
college,  but  pedagogical  opinion  is  hostile  to  the  system,  which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of  the  traditional  union  of  church 
and  state  in  educational  affairs,  retained  at  the  present  day  from 
motives  of  economy  and  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  church. 

For  every  school  there  is  an  OrtssckulinspektoTj  usually  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  discharges  the  duties  of  local 
manager  and  correspondent.  This  local  inspector  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Schtdvorstand  or  committee,  elected  by  the 
Schulgemeindey  and  charged  with  questions  of  attendance  and 
maintenance  rather  than  with  internal  affairs.  The  Schidge- 
meinde  need  not  coincide  with  the  civil  parish.  Parishes  may 
unite  to  provide  one  school,  or  within  one  parish  different 
religious  communities  may  form  separate  school '' parishes." 

Thus  the  administrative  system  of  Prussia  in  education  as  in 
other  matters  may  be  described  in  general  as  a  decentralized 
bureaucracy.  This  bureaucracy  is  somewhat  checked  by  the 
rights  of  patronage  attaching  to  the  local  boards  in  certain  cases, 
but  the  exercise  of  such  rights  is  in  all  cases  subject  to  govern- 
ment approval.  As  regards  higher-grade  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  local  boards  in  the  towns  {SchtddeptUa- 
tionen)  are  able  to  exert  a  considerable  influence  in  the  way  of 
selection  of  the  type  of  school,  and  even  of  suggestion  for  the 
modification  of  recognized  types,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases  of 
the  famous  "  reformed  "  secondary  curricula  of  Altona  and 
Frankfort.  Still,  the  legal  powers  of  the  local  board  are  restricted 
to  the  establishment  of  an  approved  type  of  school,  the  control 
of  externa,  and  the  right  of  nominating  teachers. 

Elementary  Schools. — The  single-class  school  (Einklassige 
Schule)  and  the  half-day  school  (Halbtagsschule)  are  features 
Ptcuih  of  the  Prussian  elementary  system  which  require  notice. 
ariiha  of  The  Einklassige  Schide  is  a  school  taught  by  a  single 
^ememiary  teacher,  who  may  teach  a  maximum  number  of  eighty 
•***''^*  children.  The  Halbtagsschide  is  a  single-class  school 
of  which  half  the  children  are  taught  in  the  morning  and  half 
in  the  afternoon.  During  the  summer  months,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  agricultural  labour,  many  single-class  schook  are 
taught  as  half-day  schools.  The  system  of  course  is  regarded 
as  a  makeshift,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  matter  of  buildings  for  rural 
elementary  schools,  the  Prussian  administration  attaches  great 
weight  to  the  consideration  of  financial  economy.  As  regards 
staff,  a  large  measure  of  economy  is  rendered  possible  by  the  high 
average  standard  of  merit  reached  by  German  elementary 
teachers,  whose  powers  of  oral  exposition  have  struck  English 
observers  as  spedally  remarkable,  and  again  by  the  national 
readiness  to  be  content  with  a  moderate  salary  in  return  for 
official  status.  A  survival  of  the  old  dose  connexion  between 
church  and  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  KirchendiensU,  the  duties 
of  training  the  choir,  playing  the  organ,  &c.,  which  are  attached 
in  many  cases  to  the  post  of  schoolmaster,  and  afford  an  addi- 
tional source  of  emolument,  rendered  feasible  by  the  practical 
absence  of  religious  dissent. 

For  the  preliminary  training  of  elementary  teachers  there  are 
special  schools  caUed  PrUparanden-AnskUlen,  of  which  most 
are  state  institutions,  some  are  municipal,  and  a  few  are  private. 
The  training  coUeges  themselves  are  provided  by  the  state  and 
have  a  three  years'  course. 


CofUinuaiion  Schools  (Portbildungsschulen). — Germans  have 
been  foremost  to  realize  the  truth  which  is  gradually  being 
brought  home  to  English  educationists,  that  adequate 
value  for  the  heavy  expenditure  of  public  funds  upon  ^^ 
education  can  only  be  obtained  by  providing  for  the 
continued  education  for  two  or  three  years  of  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  who  leave  school  at  fourteen 
years  of  age.  One  of  the  educational  results  of  the  war  of  1870, 
with  its  great  lesson  of  the  importance  of  national  education, 
was  the  Saxon  law  of  1873  making  attendance  at  continua- 
tion schools  compulsory  for  three  years  (i.e,  up  to  seventeen) 
in  that  kingdom.  The  Saxon  law  appears  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  experience  of  nearly  a  generation.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  note  the  following  features  of  its  working,  (i) 
The  schook  are  taught  by  the  primary  teachers,  supplemented 
in  the  towns  by  some  technical  instructors.  (2)  The  school 
session  may  be  either  for  the  whole  year  or  for  only  half  the  year, 
and  may  also  be  held  on  Sunday,  like  the  old  English  secular 
Sunday  schools.  (3)  The  schools  are  brought  into  close  relation 
with  trades,  not  only  for  purposes  of  curriculum,  but  also  with 
a  view  to  considering  the  exigencies  and  meeting  the  convenience 
of  employers  with  respect  to  hours  of  attendance.  (4)  The 
discipline  of  the  continuation  school  is  extended  to  supervision 
out  of  school  hours.  '^  Visits  to  dancing-halls  and  all  such 
exhibitions  as  are  dangerous  to  uprightness  and  purity  are 
forbidden  to  schokrs  of  continuation  schools."  Further,  useful 
institutions  such  as  savings  banks,  and  also  associations  for 
social  intercourse  and  the  promotion  of  esprU  de  corps,  are 
organized  in  connexion  with  continuation  schook.  There  k  no 
doubt  that  in  this  matter  of  continuation  schools,  as  in  so  many 
other  fields  of  social  organization,  the  adoption  of  compulsion 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  habituation  of  the  working  classes 
to  compulsory  military  service,  which  has  made  the  German 
workman  more  disciplined,  more  **  organizable  "  as  a  social  unit, 
more  accustomed  to  subordinate  the  principle  of  individual 
freedom  and  self-will  to  the  coUective  claims  of  the  state,  than 
the  workman  reared  in  the  traditions  of  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
dividualism. 

Attendance  at  continuation  schook  is  now  compulsory  by 
state  law  in  1 2  states,  including  (besides  Saxony)  Baden,  WUrttem- 
berg  and  Bavaria.  The  dty  of  Munich  is  notable  for  its  highly 
organized  system  of  technical  continuation  schools  for  apprentices. 
In  Prussia  compulsory  attendance  is  still  the  exception  (save  in 
the  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  where  it  is  enforced  by 
state  law),  but  the  permksive  act  k  being  rapidly  adopted  by 
the  great  dties,  induding  Berlin. 

Secondary  Education, — The  official  classification  or  grading 
according  to  the  type  of  curriculum  of  secondary  schook  in 
Prussia  (and  indeed  throughout  Germany)  is  very 
predse.  The  following  are  the  officially  recognized  ?1^^5L? 
types.  I.  Ckssical  schools:  (a)  Gymnasium,  with 
nine  years'  course;  (b)  Progynmasium,  with  six  years' 
course.  II.  Modem  schook:  (a)  with  Latin  (semi-dassical) — 
(i.)  Realgynmasium  (nine  years'  course),  (ii.)  Realprogynmasium 
(six  years'  course);  (h)  without  Latin  (non-dassical) — (i.) 
Oberrealschule  (nine  years'  course),  (ii.)  Realschule  (six  years' 
course).  The  six-year  classical  and  semi-classical  schook  are 
comparatively  unimportant  subdivisions  in  smaller  towns. 

Lower-grade  Secondary    Education. — Inasmuch  as  French  is 
taught  in  the  lowest  class  of  the  Reakchule  under  the  official 
curriculum  (English,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  in 
Tertia,  the  fourth  class  from  the  lowest),  it  follows  a^jg^f 
that  thk,  the  lowest  type  of  secondary  school,  is  not   mtaaiami' 
directly  co-ordinated  with  the  dementary  school.    The 
Reakchulen  of  Berlin,  however,  form  an  important 
exception   to  the  general  rule;  their      curriculum, 
sanctioned  by  the  ministry  at  the  instance  of  the  Berlin  munid- 
pality,  provides  for  the  beginning  of  French  in  Quarta  (the  third 
class  from  the  bottom)  and  English  in  Secunda.    The  consequence 
is  that  in  Berlin  a  very  krge  number  of  pupils  pass  from  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  Realschulen,  which  take  the  pkce 
of  the  Mittekchulen  or  higher-grade  elementary  schook  that 
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are  to  be  found  in  some  towns,  though  something  in  the  nature  of 
higher  elementary  education  is  afforded  by  the  top  sections  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

First-grade  Schools. — One  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
German  secondary  education  is  the  careful  difFerentiation  of 
schools  according  to  the  type  of  curriculum  adopted. 
Thus,  every  German  school  is  a  homogeneous  unit 
with  a  definite  educational  aim  and  organization, 
conforming  to  a  common  standard  approved  by 
public  authority  for  the  particular  type  to  which  it  belongs. 
Hence  the  importance  attached  by  the  Germans  to  nomen- 
clature; so  that  in  selecting  a  Gymnasium,  a  Realgymnasium 
or  an  Oberrealschule,  the  parent  knows  exactly  the  type  of 
education  he  is  going  to  secure  for  his  son.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  has  often  been  observed,  a  great  school  tends  to 
multiply  within  itself  different  types  of  curricula  in  a  haphazard 
way  according  to  the  demand  of  parents,  whose  original  choice 
of  school  is  based  rather  on  social  than  on  educational  grounds. 
Modem  sides,  army  classes  and  engineering  classes  grow  up  as 
excrescences  upon  an  originally  classical  type,  with  the  waste 
of  power  that  results  from  loss  of  consistency  and  concentration 
of  purpose.  The  difference  between  the  English  and  German 
systems  is  due  ultimately  to  the  adoption  in  Germany  of  the 
day-school  system  and  the  absence,  very  remarkable  in  an 
otherwise  aristocratically  governed  country,  of  the  caste  spirit 
in  education  above  the  elementary  level,  thanks  to  which  the 
nobly  born  are  not  ashamed  to  sit  on  the  school  bench  side  by 
side  with  the  children  of  the  trading  classes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  boarding-school  system,  despite  all  the  want  of 
social  solidarity,  and  all  the  class  jealousy  and  exdusiveness 
with  which  it  is  inevitably  associated,  has  admittedly  favoured 
those  ideals  of  the  cultivation  of  character  as  distinct  from 
book-learning  which  give  a  special  value  to  what  is  in  England 
called  a  public  school  education. 

The  present  differentiation  of  first-grade  schools  in  Prussia 
is  the  result  of  a  natural  educational  development  corresponding 
P^^  with  the  economic  changes  which  have  transformed 
mmi-  Prussia  and  the  empire  from  an  agricultural  to  an 
industrial  state.  It  was  in  1855  that  semi-classical 
schools  (teaching  Latin  without  Greek)  were  first 
recognized  for  a  nine  years'  course  under  the  title  of  Realschule  I. 
Ordnung,  and  in  187 1  pupils  possessing  their  leaving  certificates 
were  admitted  to  mathematical  studies  in  the  universities. 
The  Latinless  Realschule  U.  Ordnung  is  the  direct  product  of 
the  great  industrial  development  of  the  modem  empire.  In 
1882  the  Realschule  I.  Ordnung  received  the  title  of  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  the  Realschule  II.  Ordnung  that  of  Oberreal- 
schule, both  types  being  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  certain 
privileges  in  the  universities,  schools  of  technology  and  civil 
service. 

About  the  same  period  official  recognition  was  obtained  for 
reformed  secondary  curricula,  first  at  Altona  and  afterwards 
(1893)  at  Frankfort.  These  two  types  differ  from 
each  other  in  detail,  but  the  feature  which  distin- 
•'*'  guishes  both  from  the  older  t3rpes  is  the  postponement 
"*  of  Latin  to  Untertertia.  The  design  is  to  secure  for  all 
types  of  secondary  education  a  common  non-classical  base 
coextensive  with  the  first  three  years  of  school  life,  followed  by 
a  trifurcation  or  threefold  choice  between  the  classical,  semi- 
dassical  and  non-dassical  types.  The  principle  of  the  "  reform- 
school  "  has  been  adopted  in  a  considerable  number  of  German 
(chiefly  Prussian)  schools,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  see  in  it 
at  present  more  than  a  new  variety  of  Realgymnasium  or  semi- 
classical  school;  it  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  have  affected 
the  course  of  classical  studies  in  the  full  sense.  The  widespread 
sentiment  of  discontent  with  the  old  philological  type  of  classical 
school  was  vigorously  expressed  in  a  private  letter  written  by  the 
emperor  William  II.  as  crown  prince  of  Pmssia  in  1885,  but  not 
published  until  some  years  later.  In  December  1 890  the  Prussian 
ministry  convoked  a  conference  at  Berlin  of  secondary  school 
experts,  and  the  emperor  presided  in  person  at  the  opening 
session.  His  majesty  delivered  a  speech  criticizing  the  Gymnasia 
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as  wanting  a  national  basis.  ''It  is  our  duty  to  educate 
young  men  to  become  young  Germans  and  not  young  Greeks  or 
Romans  "  was  the  keynote  of  the  imperial  discourse.  The  out- 
come of  the  conference  was  a  shortening  of  the  hours  allowed  to 
Latin  in  the  Gymnasia,  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  study  in  view 
of  over-pressure,  and  an  expression  of  official  opinion  adverse 
to  the  Realgymnasiiun.  These  changes,  introduced  in  1892,  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  reformers,  whilst  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  allowed  for  Latin  caused  misgivings  among  the 
upholders  of  the  traditional  Gymnasium.  Moreover,  the  Real- 
gymnasium showed  greater  vitality  among  the  large  towns  than 
its  official  critics  anticipated.  The  ensuing  decade  witnessed  a 
certain  reaction  in  favour  of  the  classical  humanities  as  a  barrier 
against  the  materialistic  influences  of  the  new  industrialism. 
At  the  same  time  the  protagonists  of  the  classics  came  to  recog- 
nize that  side  by  side  with  the  old  hiunanities  there  must  be 
accorded  to  modem  and  scientific  subjects  that  place  in  the 
high-grade  schools  which  the  practical  exigencies  of  industrial 
life  demanded.  Thus,  the  opinion  grew  that  the  best  line  of 
defence  for  the  classical  schools  lay  in  the  concession  of  equal 
privileges  to  the  non-classical  types;  in  this  way  only  could  the 
classical  schools  be  kept  safe  from  demands  upon  their  time 
that  could  not  be  conceded  without  endangering  their  proper 
work.  It  was  upon  this  basis  that  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  contending  parties  at  a  second  school  conference 
that  met  in  Berlin  in  June  1900.  As  the  result  of  this  conference 
there  was  issued  a  royal  decree  laying  down  certain  general 
principles,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important,  (i) 
There  must  be  equality  of  privileges  as  between  classical,  semi- 
classical  and  non-dassical  first-grade  schools*  The  decree 
recognizes,  however,  that  this  principle  must  be  applied  with  a 
certain  elasticity  and  with  due  regard  to  the  necessity  for  training 
in  particular  branches  of  knowledge  as  a  preliminary  to  certain 
lines  of  university  study  and  certain  professional  pursuits. 
Consequently  the  Prussian  S3rstem  of  privileges  has  become 
extremely  complicated,  and  it  is  truer  to  speak,  as  the  decree 
goes  on  to  do,  of  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  non- 
classical  schools,  rather  than  of  absolute  equality.  (2)  ''In 
thus  acknowledging  the  equality  of  the  three  types  of  higher 
institutions,  it  will  be  possible  more  thoroughly  to  strengthen 
the  special  characteristics  of  each  type.  In  this  connexion," 
the  royal  decree  proceeds,  *'I  shall  offer  no  objection  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  Latin  in  the  Gym- 
nasitun  and  Realgsminasium."  Thus,  both  as  to  the  place  of 
Latin  in  the  curriculum  of  classical  schools  and  as  to  the  status 
of  semi-dassical  schools,  the  decree  of  190Q  involves  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  1890.  (3)  The  decree  expresses  approval  of  the 
reformed  curricula  of  Altona  and  Frankfort,  and  a  desire  for  an 
extension  of  the  experiment  where  the  conditions  are  suitable. 

Notwithstanding  the  growing  official  encouragement  of 
education  upon  semi-classical  or  non-classical  lines,  the  upper 
and  professional  classes  of  Germany  continue  to  show  a  marked 
preference  for  the  fully  dassical  Gymnasium;  hence,  in  Germany 
as  in  England,  the  tendency  for  a  widening  gulf  to  disdose  itself 
between  the  education  of  the  directing  dasses  in  politics  and 
administration  and  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  population,  which 
suggests  that  the  problem  of  combining  in  just  proportions  the 
liberal  and  practical  elements  in  a  thoroughly  national  system 
of  education  has  not  yet  reached  the  solution  that  the  needs  of 
the  age  require. 

Svnizerland, 

Switzerland  affords  perhaps  the  best  type  of  a  d«fliocratic 
system  of  local  authorities.    The  central  authority  u>  the  canton, 
not  the  federation.    The  interference  of  the  fecial    ^^^^^^^ 
authority  is  confined  to  the  imposition  of  certain  t>road    noasi 
principles  by  the  constitution,  to  the  indirect  influence    IsAmom 
exerted  by  the  examination  of  recmits  for  the  national     •'^Jjlf^ 
army,  and  to  financial  grants  for  technio^l  instruction,     ^^^ 
its  most  important  direct  educational  work  being  the 
support  of  the  technological  university  at  Zurich.    The  federal 
constitution  (i)  states  that  primary  instruction  must  be  under 
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the  control  of  the  canton  (an  important  point  in  view  of  the 
strength  of  ecclesiastical  influence  in  some  of  the  Catholic 
cantons),  and  must  be  compulsory  and  gratuitous;  (2)  declares 
that  it  must  be  possible  for  the  public  schools  to  be  attended 
by  the  adherents  of  all  creeds  without  hurting  their  freedom  of 
conscience;  (3)  forbids  the  employment  of  child  labour  before 
completion  of  the  fourteenth  year,  with  a  provision  that  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years  factory  work,  together  with  the  time 
given  to  school  and  religious  instruction,  must  not  exceed  eleven 
hours  a  day.  (4)  All  recruits  for  the  federal  army  (in  which  service 
is  compulsory  on  a  militia  basis)  are  examined  in  their  twentieth 
year,  and  the  results  are  published.  This  examination  afiEords  an 
instructive  index  to  the  state  of  education  in  the  several  cantons 
and  promotes  a  healthy  emidation  among  them. 

The  cantonal  organization  of  education  presents  the  variety 
which  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  race,  language,  rehgion  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  component  states  of  the 
^^"'*'2r'-  ^^^'^^^^'^  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  large  canton 
tfojr.  '  ^^  Bern  may  be  instanced  as  the  type  of  a  strong 
central  authority.  The  commune  or  parish  is  the  unit 
for  elementary  education.  The  communal  coimdl  nominates  a 
school  board  of  at  least  five  members,  whose  function  is  to  spend 
the  money  voted  for  school  purposes  by  the  general  communal 
council.  Several  communes  in  combination  form  a  district 
authority  for  the  support  of  what  are  in  reality  higher  primary 
schools,  though  called  in  Switzerland  Sekundarschulen,  maintained 
by  the  district.  The  maintenance  both  of  the  primary  and  higher 
primary  schools  is  aided  by  grants  from  the  central  authority. 
The  true  secondary  schools,  called  middle  or  higher  schools,  are 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  central  or  cantonal  authority. 
The  existence  of  separate  local  authorities  for  each  grade  of 
education  is  characteristic  of  Switzerland  generally,  this  system 
being  the  opposite  to  that  adopted  in  England  in  1902. 

The  central  grants  in  Switzerland  always  take  the  form  of 
payments  to  the  local  authorities  of  a  proportion  of  the  teachers' 
salaries;  they  are  never,  as  in  England,  assessed  upon  the  number 
of  children  in  attendance,  nor  are  they  dependent,  as  was  formerly 
the  case  in  England,  upon  the  results  of  examination,  nor  again 
are  grants  made  in  respect  of  particular  subjects  as  is  the  case 
with  the  grants  for  special,  i.e.  practical,  instruction  in  England. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  Swiss  communal  schools  generally 
follows  the  faith  of  the  majority;  in  a  few  cantons  se[>arate 
schools  being  provided  for  minorities  if  sufficiently  numerous. 
In  the  town  of  Lucerne,  Catholic  instruction  is  given  in  school 
hours  and  Protestant  instruction  is  provided  out  of  school  and 
out  of  hours  for  the  Protestant  minority. 

In  19  out  of  the  25  cantons  attendance  at  continuation  schook 
is  compulsory  (at  least  in  some  districts)  for  boys  up  to  17,  and 
in  3  cantons  it  is  compulsory  also  wholly  or  in  part  for  girls. 

Belgium. 

The  interesting  feature  in  Belgian  education  is  the  treatment 
BeMatt       ^^  ^^®  religious  question  in  successive  laws. 
tnBtmemt       i.  The  law  of  1842  obliged  the  communes  to  provide 
0/  primary  instruction,  which  was  to  be  free  in  the  case  of 

f^^gfoM  poQj.  children.  The  state  made  grants  in  aid,  subject  to 
que8  a,  inspection.  Subject  to  a  conscience  clause,  religious 
instruction  was  obligatory,  and  was  placed  imder  ecclesiastical 
inspection. 

2.  The  law  of  1879  removed  religious  instruction  from  the 
curriculum,  and  provided  for  facihties  to  the  clergy  to  give  such 
instruction  outside  school  hours.  This  law  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  f utiUty  of  a  parliamentary  majority  legislating  in  a 
sense  opposed  to  the  convictions  of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
commimity.  The  law  evoked  a  storm  of  opposition  in  the  country, 
still  profoundly  Catholic  and  attached  to  ecclesiastical  traditions, 
and  within  eighteen  months  the  Catholics  founded  private 
elementary  schools  with  455,000  scholars.  In  1883  the  Catholic 
private  schools  numbered  622,000  scholars,  whilst  the  attendance 
at  the  communal  schools  had  sunk  to  3  24,000.  Their  doctrinaire 
treatment  of  the  education  question  resulted  in  the  political 


annihilation  of  the  Belgian  Liberals,  and  was  responsible  for  the 
strongest  and  most  persistent  Roman  Catholic  reaction  that  has 
been  witnessed  in  western  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century. 

3.  The  law  of  1884  was  the  work  of  the  moderate  Catholic 
party.  It  did  not  make  rehgious  instruction  obligatory,  but  it 
gave  liberty  to  the  communes  to  provide  for  the  giving  of  religious 
and  moral  instruction  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  school  hours, 
subject  to  a  conscience  clause.  Power  was  given  to  the  communes 
to  ''adopt''  private  confessional  schools  and  maintain  them. 
Provision  was  further  made  entitling  any  twenty  parents  of 
children  of  school  age  to  demand  a  school  of  the  normal  communal 
type  as  against  a  proposal  to  adopt  a  confessional  school.  Power 
was  also  given  to  a  like  number  of  parents  to  compel  the  adoption 
of  a  confessional  school  in  the  case  of  the  commime  refusing  to 
provide  rehgious  instruction  of  the  type  demanded  by  them,  or 
putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  being  given  by  the  clergy  or 
their  representatives. 

4.  The  law  of  1895  is  the  work  of  the  more  authoritarian 
CathoUcs,  and  makes  religious  instruction  obhgatory,  placing  it 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  It  also  increased  the 
subsidies  to  private  schools.  This  law  was  passed  in  face  of 
opposition  from  the  moderate  section,  who  saw  in  it  an  exaltation 
of  state  authority  which  might  be  turned  by  opponents  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  religious  interest.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  Belgium  has  yet  attained  a  final  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulty;  the  Hfe  of  the  present  law  is  probably  to  be  measured 
by  that  of  the  Catholic  political  majority. 

Holland, 

The  outstanding  feature  of  public  education  in  Holland  is  the 
strength  of  the  private  primary  schools.  Under  the  law  of  1857 
secular  teaching  alone  was  provided  in  the  primary  schools  at 
the  pubhc  cost.  The  law  of  1878  allowed  communes  to  make 
grants  to  private  schools  on  condition  of  their  becoming  neutral 
in  the  matter  of  religion.  The  law  of  1889  allowed  private 
denominational  schools  to  receive  government  grants  while 
retaining  their  denominational  character,  but  forbade  further 
grants  to  such  schools  by  the  communes. 

In  1905  there  were  566,460  children  in  the  public  and  278,632 
in  the  private  schools. 

Scotland, 

The  diverse  religious  and  social  conditions  of  the  three  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  necessarily  cause  the 
education  problem  to  assume  a  different  shape  and  to  receive 
different  solutions  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  respect- 
ively; latterly  also  the  special  conditions  obtaining  in  Wales 
have  received  partial  recognition  at  the  hands  both  of  the 
legislature  and  the  executive.  In  Scotland  the  conditions  have 
been  less  complex  than  in  England.  The  practical  unanimity  of 
the  people  in  rehgious  faith,  which  has  remained  undisturbed  by 
the  institutional  divisions  of  recent  times,  the  wider  diffusion  of  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  education,  the  greater  simpHcity  of  hfe  which 
has  rendered  all  classes  largely  content  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
preparatory  education  afforded  by  the  common  school  and 
favoured  the  development  in  the  secondary  sphere  of  day  rather 
than  boarding  schools,  are  among  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  early  building  up  of  a  national  system  which  in 
some  respects  resembles  the  continental  rather  than  the  Enghsh 
type. 

The  national  appreciation  of  education  is  found  marked 
already  before  the  Reformadon  in  a  statute  of  James  IV.  (1494) 
requiring  aU  freeholders  of  substance  to  send  their 
heirs  to  school  and  to  keep  them  there  until  they  had  ^^!^^ 
perfect  Ladn.  The  Reformation,  asserting  itself  by 
common  consent  under  one  ecclesiastical  form,  and  free 
from  the  divisions  of  rehgious  organization  which  tended  to 
neutralize  it  as  an  educational  force  in  England,  put  fresh  life  into 
the  educadonal  aspiradons  of  the  people.  As  eariy  as  1560  the 
Church  Assembly,  largely  under  the  influence  of  John  Knox,  put 
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forth  the  Book  of  Discipline,  providing  that  "every  several  kirk " 
in  a  town  "  of  any  reputation  "  was  to  have  its  Latin  school,  that 
the  "upaland"  or  country  parts  were  to  have  a  teacher  of  the 
"  first  rudiments  "  in  every  parish,  and  that  each  "  notable  " 
town  was  to  have  "a  college  for  logic,  rhetoric  and  the  tongues." 
Practical  effect  was  later  given  to  this  scheme  by  an  act  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  in  1696,  under  which  parish  schools  were  set 
up  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  This 
system  was  extended  by  an  act  of  1803,  which  made  better 
provision  for  teachers'  salaries  and  also  confirmed  the  position  of 
the  parish  school  as  an  adjimct  of  the  parish  church.  The  system 
of  inspection  and  state  aid  introduced  in  England  in  1839  was 
made  applicable  to  Scotland,  thus  grafting  upon  Scotland  the 
English  system  of  voluntary  state-aided  schools.  At  the  same 
period  another  new  factor  was  imported  into  Scottish  education 
by  the  ecclesiasricai  disrupdon  of  1843.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes  in  1861  a  new  act  was  passed  which  relaxed,  though  it 
did  not  sever,  the  ties  which  bound  the  parish  school  to  the 
church. 

The  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  set  up  elective  school 
boards  for  parishes  and  boroughs,  and  vested  in  them  the 
^^^^  existing  parish  and  burgh  schools.  Long  prior  to  the 
gctoai  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
boMfdM  to  allow  exemption  in  the  schools  from  religious  in- 
«iitf  jcftooi  struction;  consequently  in  imposing  a  compulsory 
2^'  conscience  clause  the  act  did  little  more  than  confirm 

existing  usage.  The  school  boards  were  left  full 
hberty  as  to  the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  their 
schools,  and  in  practice  school  boards  universally  adopt  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  which  is  acceptable  to  all  denominations 
of  Presbyterians.  The  act  made  the  school  boards  responsible 
for  the  supply  of  school  accommodation,  and  introduced  com- 
pulsory attendance,  for  which  opinion  in  England  was  not  at  that 
time  ripe.  By  the  act  of  1901,  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance 
was  raised  to  fourteen,  with  provision  for  exemption  after 
twelve. 

The  experience  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department,  like 
that  of  the  English,  has  led  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  in- 
dividual examination  as  the  basis  for  the  payment  of 
^5^?*^  grants.  The  institution  of  the  merit  certificate  is 
one  of  the  features  in  which  the  Scotdsh  system  differs 
from  the  English.  Prior  to  the  code  of  1903  the  merit 
certificate,  awarded  on  examination  after  the  age  of  twelve, 
was  properly  described  as  the  leaving  certificate  of  the  elementary 
school.  Under  the  more  recent  codes  merit  certificates  are 
awarded  under  a  system  designed  to  encourage  the  transference 
of  promising  pupils  at  an  early  age  to  supplementary  courses  or 
higher-grade  departments.  Under  this  system  the  fitness  of  the 
pupil  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  higher  studies  is  determined 
not  solely  by  the  results  of  a  single  examination,  but  by 
the  whole  character  of  his  work  during  the  preceding  school 
course. 

A  notable  factor  historically  in  Scottish  education  was  the 
extent  to  which  the  parish  schools  supplied  their  best  pupils 
with  higher  or  further  education.    The  administrative 
^Jj*^       changes  last  mentioned  have  led  to  a  remarkable 
scAoo/s.      development  of  organized  higher-grade  schools  and 
departments.    These    departments   have  now  been 
organized  upon  the  lines  of  the  higher  primary  schook  of  France, 
"  to  continue  a  stage  further  "  (says  the  report  of  the  Scottish 
Education  Department)  "the  general  education  of  that  con- 
siderable body  of  pupils  who,  under  new  conditions,  may  be 
expected  to  remain  at  school  till  fifteen  or  sixteen."    The 
function  "  of  giving  something  of  the  nature  of  a  specialized 
education  to  pupHs  who  will  leave  school  at  a  comparatively 
early  age  "  is  now  discharged  by  the  supplementary  courses. 
Elementary  education  has  generally  been  rendered  free  by 
the  fee  grants  under  the  parliamentary  vote,  and  by 
the  sums  accruing  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act  1890  and  the  Education  and  Local 
Taxation  (Scotland)  Act  1892. 
Voluntary  schools  are  not  numerous,  being  chiefly  those  of 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  average  cost  of  maintenance 
per  child  in  average  attendance  in  public  schools  (according 
to  the  official  report  1907-1908)  was  £3,  lis.  lid.,  of  which 
£2,  4s.  4}d.  was  met  by  government  grants  for  elementary 
education.  In  volimtary  schools  the  average  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  £2,  15s.  i|d.,  of  which  £2,  2s.  yd.  was  met  by 
elementary  grants,  including  a  special  aid  grant  of  3s.  per 
head  under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  1897. 

The  total  number  of  children  (1907-1908)  in  average  attendance 
in  grant-earning  schools  was  712,076,  and  the  percentage  of 
attendances  to  numbers  on  the  register  was  87 •66%.  As 
regards  teaching  power,  8i«S2%  of  the  male  teachers  and 
56*71%  of  the  female  teachers  in  the  elementary  teachers  had 
been  trained  in  training  colleges. 

Certain  miscellaneous  additional  powers  are  conferred  upon 
school  boards  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  1908,  including 
powers  to  provide  school  meals;  in  ou dying  parts,  to 
provide  means  of  conveyance,  or  pay  traveliingexpenses  (^J^mSo 
of  teachers  or  pupils,  or  defray  the  cost  of  lodging  pupils    Act  1908. 
in  convenient  proximity  to  a  school;  to  provide  for 
medical  inspection;  and  as  to  children  neglected  by  reason  of  the 
ill-health  or  poverty  of  the  parent,  to  supply  food,    clothing 
and  personal  attention. 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  provision  in  the  act  of  1908 
is  that  which  enables  (not  obhges)  school  boards  to  make  bye- 
laws  requiring  attendance  at  continuation  classes  up  ^  . 
to  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Apart  from  com-  joiycoii- 
pulsory  attendance,  the  act  lays  upon  school  boards  tiauatioa 
the  duty  of  making  suitable  provision  of  continuadon  *^***'*- 
classes  with  reference  to  the  crafts  and  industries  practised  in 
the  district. 

The  Scottish  Education  Act  of  1872  distinguished  certain 
burgh  and  parish  schools  as  "  higher  class  public  "  or  secondary 
schools.  The  act  of  1908  deals  in  some  detail  with 
secondary  educadon,  modifying  and  strengthening  ^J^SmSST 
the  framework  in  various  ways,  but  without  introduc- 
ing organic  changes.  "  Secondary  "  schools  are  distinguished 
from  "  intermediate,"  the  former  being  defiined  as  providing 
at  least  a  five  years'  course;  the  latter  as  providing  at  least  a 
three  years'  course  in  languages,  mathemadcs,  science  and  such 
other  subjects  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  suitable  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard 
of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects  under  the  code.  Inter- 
mediate and  secondary  schools  may  be  provided  and  maintained 
either  by  school  boards  or  otherwise,  and  provision  is  contained 
in  the  act  for  the  transfer  of  endowed  schools  to  the  school 
board.  Thus  secondary  (as  well  as  elementary  and  continuative) 
education  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  the  parish  or  burgh;  it 
receives,  however,  grants  in  aid  through  the  agency  of  county 
(or  large  urban)  authorities  (called  district  committees)  con- 
stituted under  schemes  of  the  Scottish  Educadon  Department. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  grants  in  aid  the  funds  available  under 
the  various  local  taxation  acts,  together  with  parliamentary 
grants,  other  than  a  fee  grant  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  child  in 
average  attendance,  form  a  fimd  called  the  Educadon  (Scodand) 
Fund.  After  provision  has  been  made  for  (inter  alia)  grants  for 
universities,  higher  technical  education  and  training  colleges, 
the  fund  is  allocated  to  the  district  committees  according  to  a 
scheme  laid  before  parliament  and  approved  by  the  king  in 
council.  Out  of  the  "district  education  fund"  the  school 
board  receives  (ordinarily)  a  siun  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount 
by  which  the  net  cost  to  the  school  board  (after  deducting  income 
from  grants  made  by  the  department  and  from  fees)  exceeds  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  such  rate  per  pound  upon 
the  district  of  the  school  board  as  the  committee  may  determine, 
not  being  more  than  a  rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound.  Important 
powers  are  also  conferred  upon  the  district  committee  for  organiz- 
ing and  aiding  within  their  district  the  provision  by  the  school 
boards  of  medical  examination  and  supervision  of  school  children, 
the  supply  of  bursaries  for  purposes  of  all  forms  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  provision  of  instruction  in  special  subjects,  such  as 
agriculture,  &c. 
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Ireland. 

The  full  development  of  a  system  of  public  education  in 
Ireland  has  been  hampered  and  retarded  by  the  general  diffi- 
gjTfffti/  culties  inherent  in  the  problem  of  Irish  government. 
dunoaMhM  In  consequence  of  the  fundamentally  different  social, 
o/MiA  religious  and  political  conditions  in  the  two  countries, 
**"*■**""•  the  English  and  Irish  systems  have  developed  down 
to  the  present  time  upon  divergent  lines.  In  England, 
popular  education  was  foimded  in  the  first  instance  upon  in- 
dividual initiative  combining  in  organized  voluntary  effort,  and, 
though  the  voluntary  agencies  have  been  first  supplemented 
and  latterly  to  a  large  extent  supplanted  by  public  action,  the 
tendency  has  been  in  the  direction  of  municipalization  rather 
than  in  that  of  central  state  control.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other 
hand,  education  has  suffered  in  the  past  from  the  general  absence 
of  individual  initiative  and  local  interest  almost  as  seriously  as 
from  the  mistakes  of  the  English  government.  These  causes, 
more  directly  perhaps  than  the  prevailing  poverty  of  the  country, 
made  it  necessary  to  throw  the  burden  of  supporting  the  schools 
to  an  increasing  extent  upon  the  state,  while  the  want  of  local 
self-government  precluded  any  devolution  of  powers  and  duties 
upon  municipal  authorities. 

State  intervention  is  actually  of  earlier  date  in  Ireland  than 
in  England.    From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  onwards,  English 

Protestant  schools  were  founded  by  the  government 
^^Jjf*"'    in  a  sporadic  and  intermittent  fashion  in  pursuance 

of  its  Anglicizing  policy.    To  mention  briefly  one  or 

two  historical  features,  the  great  religious  educational 
enterprise  of  Edmond  Rice  in  foimding  the  well-known  Irish 
CathoUc  order  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  1802  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  lack  of  initiative  among  the  people  themselves. 
About  the  same  period  the  Kildare  Place  Society  (founded  in 
x8ii  while  the  first  commission  of  inquiry  into  Irish  education 
was  sitting)  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  the  religious  situation  upon  lines  somewhat  similar  to  those 
just  laid  down  by  Lancaster  and  his  followers  in  England. 
This  organization  comprised  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  schools  upon  a  common  religious  basis  of  Bible 
reading  without  note  or  conunent,  and  received  government 
grants  which  rose  to  £30,000  a  year  before  they  were  discontinued 
in  1833.  The  religious  compromise  which  the  system  embodied 
broke  down  in  consequence  of  Catholic  dissatisfaction,  and  that 
it  was  at  first  fairly  successful  may  seem  extraordinary  in  view 
of  the  later  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  towards  the  question 
of  common  schools  and  combined  religious  instruction. 

In  1833,  as  the  result  of  a  second  commission  of  inquiry 
(1824)  and  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1828), 

Mr  Stanley  inaugurated  the  national  system  of  element- 
^^Oottsi  ^^  schools  imder  a  board  of  commissioners  nominated 
^yMi»m,      iTom    the    different    religious    denominations.    The 

government  appears  from  the  outset  to  have  aimed 
at  combined  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  At  the  same  time,  an 
attempt  was  inconsistently  made  to  provide  an  ethical  basis 
for  the  secular  instruction  by  means  of  Bible  extracts.  The 
story  of  the  preparation  of  these  extracts  by  an  ingenious 
compound  of  the  Protestant  Authorized  and  Douai  versions  of 
Scripture  is  in  its  way  one  of  the  curiosities  of  religious  history. 
The  extracts  were  designed  to  meet  the  recognized  Catholic 
objection  to  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment.  In  practice  they  were  chiefly  used  in  the  Protestant 
schools  (in  which  their  use  is  now  practically  extinct),  and  the 
growing  Catholic  objection  to  the  policy  of  the  National  Board 
in  this  respect  found  authoritative,  though  somewhat  cautiously 
worded,  expression  in  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Congregation  De 
Propaganda  Fide  of  January  11,  1846,  declaring  that  non- 
sectarian  religious  instruction  was  dangerous  to  youth.  "  Tutius 
multo  esse  ut  literarum  tantummodo  humanarum  magisterium 
fiat  in  scholis  promiscuis,  quam  ut  fundamentales,  ut  aiunt,  et 
communes  religionis  Christianae  articuli  restricte  tradantur, 
reservata  singulis  sectis  peculiari  seorsum  eruditione.    Ita  enim 


cum  pueris  agere  periculosum  valde  videtur.''  The  religious 
difficulty  in  Irish  elementary  education  may  be  said  to  have 
been  solved  in  process  of  time  by  the  conversion  of  the  national 
S3rstem  in  practice,  though  not  in  theory,  into  a  sjrstem  strongly 
denominational  and  therefore  widely  different  from  the  design 
of  its  founders,  combined  Biblical  instruction  being  discarded, 
and  separate  schools  for  the  most  part  taking  the  place  of 
common  schools  for  the  two  creeds.  In  the  latter  respect  the 
like  tendency  has  been  noted  in  the  case  of  Germany. 

The  following  are  the  chief  specific  points  upon  which  the 
Irish  system  of  elementary  education  differs  from  the  En^ish. 

Finance, — ^The  state  still  makes  building  grants  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  cost.    Such  grants  are  only  made  to  what 
are  called  vested  schools,  that  is  to  say,  schools  of  /^^ 
which  the  premises  are  vested  in  trustees  or  in  the 
commissioners  themselves.    The  state  further  pays  'O' 
in  the  case  of  all  national  schools  the  entire  cost  of      *" 
maintenance  except  only  the  upkeep  of  the  building,  and  the 
provision  of  books  after  the  exhaiistion  of  a  first  free  grant. 

Appointment  and  Payment  of  Teachers. — For  the  purpose  of 
promotion  the  state  through  its  inspectors  undertakes  the  duty 
of  classif3ang  the  individual  teachers  in  four  grades,  passage 
from  one  grade  to  another  being  secured  by  examination. 
Appointments  of  teachers  to  schools  are  made  by  the  school 
managers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioners.  Rights 
of  dismissal  are  reserved  to  the  local  managers  and  also  to  the 
commissioners  inde(>endently.  Lastly,  the  teachers'  salaries 
are  now  paid  directly  by  the  state.  The  old  system  of  payment 
by  results  was  abandoned  in  1900,  and  the  teacher  is  paid  (a) 
a  fixed  salary  according  to  grade,  (b)  a  continued  good  service 
salary  which  may  be  increased  triennially,  (c)  a  capitation 
payment.  ! 

Convent  Schools. — ^In  addition  to  the  national  schools  supported 
as  above,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  convent  or  monas- 
tery schools  which  receive  capitation  grants  after  the  English 
plan,  but  not  direct  salaries.  There  were  308  such  schools  in 
1908,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70,003.  There  were  also  83 
other  convent  or  monastery  schools  paid  by  personal  salaries, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  11,075. 

School  Attendance  and  Free  Education. — ^The  Irish  Education 
Act  1892  provided  for  compulsory  attendance  in  towns  and  for 
the  adoption  of  compulsion  in  other  districts.  In  virtue  of  the 
financial  sections  of  this  act,  which  provided  an  increased 
grant  for  salaries,  most  naticmal  schools  have  become  free. 

General  Elementary-School  Statistics. — In  1908  the  average 
number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  schools  was  708,992, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  494,662,  or  69-8%  as 
compared  with  the  number  on  the  rolls.  As  regards  religious 
denomination,  74*42%  of  the  scholars  on  the  rolls  were  Roman 
Catholics;  28*6%  were  in  schools  attended  by  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  and  71*4%  in  schools  attended 
solely  by  Roman  Catholics  or  solely  by  Protestants.  The  total 
expenditure  on  the  schools  and  teaching  staffs  was  £1,591,214, 
of  which  £1,451,139,  equivalent  to  £2,195.  3d.  per  scholar,  was 
contributed  jfrom  state  grants,  and  £140,074,  equivalent  to 
5s.  9d.  per  scholar,  from  local  {i.e.  voluntary)  sources,  the  rate 
per  scholar  from  all  sources  being  £3,  5s. 

Training  of  Teachers. — Salaried  monitors  are  employed  in 
the  Irish  schools,  but,  unlike  the  English  pupil  teachers,  are  not 
explicitly  recognized  as  forming  part  of  the  school  staff.  There 
are  now  seven  training  colleges,  viz.  one  undenominational 
college  maintained  by  the  commissioners,  five  Roman  Catholic 
colleges,  and  one  college  in  connexion  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ireland.  Of  the  scholars  in  the  undenomi- 
national college,  73  out  of  312  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  training  was  1189,  viz.  514  men  and  675 
women.  The  percentage  of  trained  teachers  to  the  total  number 
of  teachers  was  64*7.  A  special  training  college  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers  in  Irish  has  been  recognized. 

One  of  the  chief  desiderata  in  Irish  education  is  a  single 
central  authority  for  all  branches  of  education,  elementary, 
secondary  (or  "  intermediate  **)  and  technical.    There  are  two 
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central  authorities  dealing  with  secondary  education,  viz.  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  and  the  Department  for  Agri- 
^^  -^  culture  and  Technical  Instruction.  The  Intermediate 
tducathm.  Board  administers  sums  available  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Act  of  1878  from  the  Irish  Church 
Siurplus,  and  also  the  sum  allocated  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  1890.  The  vice  of  the  system  in  the  opinion  of  educational 
experts  lies  in  the  statutory  obligation  to  award  grants  on  the 
result  of  an  individual  examination  of  the  scholars.  As  a  result 
of  the  vice-regal  commission  of  1898,  power  was  taken  to  intro- 
duce a  system  of  school  inspection,  though  not  to  dispense  with 
the  individual  examination  as  the  basis  for  the  award  of  the 
grants;  this  measure  of  reform  was  ultimately  carried  out  in 
1909.  The  sum  distributed  in  result  grants  is  about  £50,000 
per  annum. 

Prior  to  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland) 
Act  1899,  science  and  art  grants  were  administered  by  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  in  England;  by  this  act  they  were 
transferred  to  the  new  Irish  Department  for  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction.  This  department  makes  block  grants 
to  secondary  schools  in  respect  of  science  and  art  teaching,  and 
manual  instruction  or  domestic  economy.  Measures  have  been 
taken  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  duties  of  the  Technical  Depart- 
ment and  the  Intermediate  Board,  and  the  impetus  given  to  the 
teaching  of  experimental  science  by  grants  for  the  erection  of 
laboratories  represents  a  reform  of  undoubted  value  for  higher 
education  in  Ireland,  especially  when  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  enlistment  of  the  local  interest  of  the  technical  education 
committees  in  the  intermediate  schools.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  a  reform  of  the  results  system  of  intermediate  grants, 
the  special  subsidizing  of  science  teaching  has  tended  to  put  an 
undue  premium  upon  this  subject  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest 
of  the  curriculum. 

Ireland  possesses  no  such  system  of  scholarships  for  assisting 
the  passage  of  scholars  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary 
school  as  England  enjoys  as  a  result  of  the  municipalization  of  the 
educational  system.  Nevertheless,  Irish  children  as  a  fact  pass 
much  more  freely  from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  school 
than  is  the  case  in  England  where  social  prejudices  are  stronger. 
The  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  are  usually  organized  in  two 
departments,  primary  and  intermediate,  and  thus  supply  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  the  demand  for  the  cheap  type  of 
secondary  day  school  represented  by  the  municipal  schools  in 
England.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Irish  intermediate  schools 
are  purely  denominational.  The  widespreaddemandfor  secondary 
education  among  the  people,  to  which  the  report  of  Messrs  Dale 
and  Stephens  bears  witness,  is  a  gratifying  feature  of  Irish  life, 
while  the  recent  establishment  (1908)  of  thelong-def  erred  national 
university,  and  the  perceptible  quickening  of  intellectual  interests 
throughout  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  Celtic  revival, 
point  to  better  conditions  for  higher  education  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  wider,  deeper  and  truer,  because  more  national,  cidture. 

England. 

It  was  justly  observed  by  Sir  Joshua  Fitch  (Ency,  Brit,f  loth 
ed.,  xxvii.  p.  655)  that  **  the  public  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  people  in  England  is  not  the  product  of  any  theory  or  plan 
formulated  beforehand  by  statesmen  or  philosophers;  it  has 
come  into  existence  through  a  long  course  of  experiments, 
compromises,  traditions,  successes,  failures  and  religious  con- 
troversies. What  has  been  done  in  this  department  of  public 
policy  is  the  resultant  of  many  diverse  forces  and  of  slow  evolution 
and  growth  rather  than  of  pure  purpose  and  well-defined  national 
aims.  It  has  been  efiEected  in  different  degrees  by  philanthropy, 
by  private  enterprise,  by  religious  zeal,  by  ancient  universities 
and  endowed  foundations,  by  municipal  and  local  effort,  and  only 
to  a  small  extent  by  legislation.  The  genius — or  rather  character- 
istic habit — of  the  English  people  is  averse  from  the  philosophical 
system,  and  is  disposed  to  regard  education,  not  as  a  science,  but 
as  a  body  of  expedients  to  be  discovered  empirically  and  amended 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require."  Clearly,  then,  the 
English  system  of  public  education,  as  it  results  from  successive 


acts  of  the  administration  and  the  legislature,  is  one  which  can 
only  adequately  be  appreciated  in  the  light  of  an  historical 
survey  of  the  various  stages  which  have  led  up  to  it  and  the  social 
conditions  by  which  they  were  determined.  The  history  of  state 
education  in  England  begins  tardily  in  1832,  when  after  a 
generation  of  hesitation  and  controversy  a  beginning  was  made 
upon  an  exceedingly  modest  scale  with  the  system  of  treasury 
grants  in  aid  of  elementary  schools.  The  diverse  forces  which 
were  at  that  date  at  work  in  the  education  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  retarding  state  interference  and  marking  out  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  long  to  be  confined,  derive  their  origin  from  a 
much  remoter  period. 

The  apprenticeship  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  contain  the  earliest 
germ  of  state  interference.  These  laws  obliged  children  between 
five  and  thirteen  years  of  age  who  were  foimd  begging  or  idle  to 
be  bound  apprentices  to  some  handicraft.  If  the  immediate 
object  was  the  prevention  of  crime  rather  than  education  as  such, 
this  early  legislation  is  at  least  significant  of  the  primary  and 
intimate  connexion  that  exists  between  popular  education  and 
industrial  and  economic  needs.  Yet  in  the  shaping  of  the  educa- 
tional system  the  original  influences  were  religious  rather  than 
economic;  hence  the  importance  of  the  canons  of  1604,  intktenco 
which  secured  the  control  of  education  to  the  Estab-  0/  tb9 
lished  Church.  This  of  course  was  no  novel  doctrine,  *«*»* 
but  merely  the  reaffirmation  by  the  Reformed  Church  2^"*"*" 
of  the  Catholic  tradition  of  religious  exclusiveness, 
presenting  itself  to  the  mind  of  contemporaries  rather  as  the 
recognition  of  a  national,  that  was  also  a  religious,  duty  than  as 
the  assumption  of  an  ecclesiastical  privilege.  Whatever  mischief 
the  Tudor  statesmen  wrought  by  indiscriminate  destruction  of 
chantries  and  other  foundations  which  combined  educational 
work  with  observances  that  the  new  religion  branded  as  super- 
stitions, however  far  the  English  Reformation  feU  short  of  the 
organized  enthusiasm  for  popular  education  and  culture  that 
marked  the  first  most  vigorous  and  constructive  period  of 
Lutheranism  in  Germany,  the  Protestant,  and  especially  the 
Puritan,  spirit  unquestionably  inspired  a  considerable  volume  of 
individual  educational  effort  during  the  latter  half  of  the  i6th 
and  the  first  half  of  the  17  th  centuries.  Here,  as  in  Germany, 
the  influence  of  the  Reformation  was  whoUy  on  the  side  of 
classicism,  the  dead  languages  being  the  key  to  the  theological 
learning  which  was  of  primary  concern  to  the  men  of  that 
theological  age.  The  conception  of  elementary  education  as  a 
system  complete  in  itself  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  was  unfamiliar  at  this  date.  The  earliest  elementary 
schools  were  petUs  schools,  which  (as  the  name  implies)  were 
really  preparatory  departments  of  the  grammar-schools.  Educa- 
tion in  fact  was  still  regarded  as  the  privilege  of  an  61ite,  but,  as  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  61ite  for  whom  it  was  sought  to  provide  a 
ladder  to  the  university  by  means  of  the  endowed  schools  so 
numerously  founded  about  this  time  was  an  ^te  of  intellect  and 
not  of  mere  wealth;  the  class  feeling  which  became  so  marked 
a  feature  of  English  higher  education  was  of  much  later  growth. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  elementary  education 
began  to  differentiate  itself,  partly  by  way  of  reaction  against  the 
unnatural  classicism  of  the  preceding  age,  but  more  luae  0/ 
especially  as  the  result  of  the  growth  of  towns  and  the 
creation  of  a  considerable  industrial  population.  At 
the  close  of  the  century  the  moral  evils  attendant  upon 
industrialism  alarmed  the  religious  conscience  and  prompted  or-^ 
of  the  great  educational  movements  that  stand  to  the  cred^  ^^ 
the  national  chiu-ch.  In  1699  Dr  Bray  foimded  the  Soci'^y  ^^^ 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the  movement  thereby 
initiated  may  be  traced  in  the  numerous  "charity''  or  "Blue 
Coat  "  schools  scattered  plentifully  throughout  ^  country  and 
espedaUy  in  the  great  centres  of  popidation.  T^e  foundation  of 
these  schook,  which  was  pushed  forward  witA  vigour  during  the 
early  years  of  the  i8th  century,  represent?  An  energetic  and  well- 
planned  attempt  to  cope  with  the  so^  evil  of  poverty  by 
educational  means.  The  instruction  vas  elementary,  the  scholars 
were  clothed  as  weD  as  taught  free,  and  the  schook  in  the  first 
instance  were  supported  not  so  much  by  permanent  endowment 
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as  by  voluntary  effort,  so  that  with  this  movement  the  voluntary 
system  may  be  said  to  make  its  appearance.  Lastly,  all  these 
philanthropic  efforts  were  inspired  by  a  solid  but  sober  piety 
nurtured  by  a  church  which  came  nearer  than  at  any  other  period 
of  its  history  to  enjoying  the  undivided  allegiance  of  the  people. 
Another  notable  movement  in  connexion  with  the  church  was  one 
confined  to  Wales,  that  of  the  Welsh  "  circulating  schools  " 
established  by  Griffith  Jones  about  1730,  consisting  of  an  organ- 
ized staff  of  schoolmasters  who  went  round  teaching  adults  to 
read  the  Bible  in  Welsh.  In  the  English  rural  parishes  the  com- 
parative religious  unanimity  favoured  the  quiet  development 
of  elementary  education  in  a  small  way  upon  less  specifically 
religious  lines.  Niunerous  small  endowments  for  the  element- 
ary education  of  poor  children  were  provided  by  well-to-do 
parishioners;  indeed  to  such  an  extent  did  the  practice  of  making 
charitable  (and  largely  educational)  bequests  increase  that  the 
legislature  intervened  in  the  interest  of  private  inheritance  by 
reviving  the  law  of  mortmain  in  an  act  of  1736.  The  village 
schoolmaster  became  a  feature  of  rural  life,  frequently  enjoying 
a  schoolhouse  provided  sometimes  by  endowment  and  sometimes 
even  directly  by  the  parishioners  at  the  cost  of  the  rate  levied  by 
the  vestry,  but  more  often  aided  only  by  a  little  stipend  from  an 
endowment  for  teaching  poor  children,  and  eking  out  an  always 
scanty  subsistence  by  the  fees  of  such  paying  scholars  as  he  could 
succeed  in  getting  together. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  emergency  of  the 
industrial  revolution  evoked  a  fresh  religious  effort  upon  a  more 
^P^  highly  organized  scale  in  the  shape  of  the  Sunday- 

Sunday  school  movement,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
acbool  educational  contribution  of  the  Evangelical  revival 
"•''•"•'^  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  established  his  first  Sunday  school  in  1782.  The  idea  of 
the  Sunday  school  did  not  originate  with  Raikes;  among  earlier 
pioneers  in  this  field  were  John  Wesley,  who  held  Sunday  classes 
at  Savannah  in  1737;  Theophilus  Lindsey  at  Catterick  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  1769;  Hannah  Ball  at  High 
Wycombe  in  1769;  and  Jenkin  Morgan  near  Llanidloes  in 
1770.  Sunday  schools,  too,  had  been  foimded  in  England  by 
Joseph  Alleine,  the  Puritan  Father,  in  the  17th  century,  and 
in  Catholic  Italy  and  France  by  St  Charles  Borromeo  and  Jean 
Baptiste  de  la  Salle  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  respectively. 
Nevertheless,  in  virtue  of  his  achievement  in  organization, 
Raikes  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  English  Sunday 
school.  The  peculiar  value  of  the  Sunday-school  system  in  its 
early  days  lay  in  the  combination  of  secular  with  religious 
instruction;  in  many  cases  the  school  was  held  on  Saturday  as 
well  as  Sunday,  and  its  restriction  to  the  one  day  or  two  days  was 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  child  labour  under  stress  of  the  great 
industrial  expansion.  With  better  economic  conditions  and  with 
the  development  of  day  schools  the  Sunday  schools  gradually 
became  restricted  in  function  to  purely  religious  instruction. 
Even  with  this  limitation  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  great  Sunday- 
school  organizations  of  the  various  churches  still  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  educational  assets  of  the  nation,  and  as 
agencies  both  of  religious  instruction  and  of  general  culture  they 
may  tend,  under  modern  educational  and  religious  developments, 
to  play  an  increasingly  important  part. 

At  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the  development  of  industry 
and  the  social  unrest  which  followed  the  French  Revolution 
move'  combined  to  bring  home  to  the  public  mind  the  need 
mentaof  of  a  national  S3rstem  of  day  schools.  Unfortunately, 
LsacMMter  just  at  this  moment  the  revival  of  Nonconformity  as 
ani^  the  result  of  the  religious  vitality  of  the  Evangelical 
ofibe  movement  shattered  the  religious  peace  of  the  early 
nift[ioin  Hanoverianperiod  and  divided  the  nation  once  moreinto 
eontro'  hostile  camps,  to  which  class  distinctions  lent  additional 
bitterness.  The  famous  controversy  between  Andrew 
Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster  and  their  respective  foUowers  in  the 
opening  years  of  the  19th  century  served  to  define  the  religious 
difficulty  substantially  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century  for  the  present  generation.  Both  these 
remarkable  men  conceived  independently  the  idea  of  a  national 


system  of  popular  education  upon  a  voluntary  basis;  both 
concurred  in  extolling  the  merits  of  the  monitorial  system, 
which  each  claimed  to  have  originated.  The  controversy 
between  them,  begun  upon  personal  grounds,  resolved  itself 
into  a  national  contest  of  rival  principles  of  religious  teaching. 
Lancaster  as  a  young  Quaker  schoolmaster,  confronted  with 
pupib  drawn  from  various  religious  bodies,  planned  his  religious 
instruction  upon  the  lines  of  doctrine  common  to  all  the  orthodox 
Christian  denominations.  Thus  he  is  the  father  of  the  unde- 
nominational religious  teaching  which  later  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Cowper-Temple  compromise.  But  whereas  the  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  is  purely  negative  in  form  and  so  seems  to  point 
to  an  undogmatic  religion,  the  Lancasterian  teaching  was 
essentially  positive  and  dogmatic  within  its  limits.  In  1805 
Mrs  Trimmer  opened  the  attack  upon  Lancaster's  s)rstem  with 
a  work  bearing  the  expressive  title  of  A  Comparative  View  of  the 
New  Plan  of  Education  promulgated  by  Mr  Joseph  Lancaster 
and  of  the  System  of  Christian  Instruction  founded  by  our  Fore- 
fathers for  the  initiation  of  the  young  members  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  Principles  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  The  church 
as  a  whole  refused  to  co-operate  in  religious  teaching  upon  the 
basis  of  a  common  Christianity,  and  joined  issue  with  Lancaster 
and  his  Whig  and  Nonconformist  following  not  merely  upon 
the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  dogmatic  formularies,  but 
also  upon  the  question  of  the  control  of  whatever  religious  teach- 
ing should  be  given.  In  fact  the  vital  question  at  this  period 
was  whether  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  to  control 
the  national  education.  The  religious  issue  was  prominent  in 
connexion  with  the  remarkable  attempt  at  legislation  made 
by  the  Whig  statesman  Mr  Whitbread  in  his  Parochial  Schools 
BiU  of  1807.  As  originally  introduced,  the  bill  proposed  to  make 
it  compulsory  on  parochial  vestries  to  levy  rates  for  the  support 
of  schools  for  teaching  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
compulsory  provisions  were  dropped  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  it  did  not  place  education  on  a  religious  basis  or  sufficiently 
secure  control  to  the  minister  of  the  parish. 

The  failure  of  the  liberal  proposals  of  Whitbread,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Dissenting  opposition  to  any  settlement  on  purely 
church  lines  (such  as  that  advocated  by  Bell  in  1808  p^gaaOtt' 
for  establishing  schools  under  the  control  of  the  t§onot 
parochial  clergy) ,  rendered  recoiuse  to  voluntary  effort  v«to«<«r 
inevitable.  In  1808  the  Ro3ral  Lancasterian  Society  •"■••"• 
was  formed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Lancaster,  the  name  being 
afterwards  changed,  owing  to  personal  difficulties  due  to  the 
wayward  character  of  Lancaster,  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  In  the  following  year  the  National  Society  for 
Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church  throughout  England  and  Wales  was  formed, 
with  Bell  as  its  superintendent.  In  voluntary  effort  on  a  grand 
scale  the  church  easily  outdistanced  her  opponents,  and  in  183 1 
the  National  Society  was  able  to  show  that  there  were  in  all  over 
13,000  schools  in  connexion  with  the  chiurch,  of  which  6470  were 
both  day  and  Sunday  schools,  having  a  total  attendance  of 
409,000. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  voluntary  school  system  was 
no  doubt  greatly  facilitated  by  the  monitorial  plan  of  teach- 
ing, upon  which  Bell  and  Lancaster  equally  rdied. 
Probably  the  first  idea  of  utilizing  the  older  pupils 
to  teach  the  yoimger  presented  itself  independently 
to  Lancaster  in  the  Borough  Road  and  to  Bell  in  Madras.  The 
monitorial  plan  never  rested  upon  any  educational  theory; 
it  was  simply  a  makeshift,  a  rough-and-ready  expedient  for 
overcoming  the  practical  difficulty  caused  by  the  dearth  of 
competent  teachers.  Historically  it  is  important  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  pupil-teacher  system  which  so  long  formed  the 
exclusive  basis  of  the  English  elementary  system. 

Meantime  a  further  political  move  was  attempted  by 
Brougham,  who  included  educational  reform  among  his  multi- 
farious activities.  In  1816  he  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
general  commission  of  inquiry  into  endowed  charities.  The 
labours  of  this  great  inquisition  lasted  for  twenty  years  and  led 
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to  the  reformation  of  many  cases  of  abuse  or  waste  of  wealthy 
endowments,  and  eventually  to  the  establishment  of  the  Charity 

Commission  in  1853.  In  1820  Brougham  introduced  a 
AciMthM  remarkable  bill  which*proposed  to  make  the  magistrates 
Bnagiuua,  ^°  quarter  sessions  the  rating  authority,  to  require 
*  teachers  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng^nd 
and  to  be  appointed  upon  a  certificate  from  the  parochial  clergy- 
man,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  prohibit  religious  formularies  and 
to  confine  religious  instruction  to  Bible  reading  without  comment. 
The  bill  naturally  failed  through  the  opposition  of  the  Dissenters^ 
and  served  only  to  accentuate  the  religious  impasse. 

In  1832  the  Whig  government  which  passed  the  Reform  Bill 
placed  on  the  Estimates  a  sum  of  £20,000  for  public  education, 

thus  initiating  the  system  of  the  annual  grant  voted  by 
]^I^I^Sk^    parliament  and  dispensed  under  regulations  framed 

by  administrative  act.  The  grant  of  1832  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  treasury  and  not  by  a  special  department, 
under  certain  conditions  laid  down  by  treasury  minute  of  August 
30,  1833.  The  chief  of  these  were  that  grants  were  confined  to 
the  erection  of  school  buildings,  and  were  to  be  administered 
only  through  the  National  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
societies;  there  was  a  provision  for  audit,  but  no  condition 
of  inspection. 

In  1839  Lord  Melbourne's  government  by  means  of  an  order 
in  council  established  a  separate  education  office  imder  the  style 
B^^^g^,  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  the 
meat  of  '  sum  voted  by  parliament  was  increased  to  £39>ooo. 
stai0'  The  original  intention  of  the  government  was  to  estab- 
•'^  lish  a  state  normal  school  or  training  college  as  the 
^  "*  foundation  of  a  national  system  of  education.  Un- 
fortunately this  design  had  to  be  abandoned  in  view  of  the 
religious  difficulty,  with  the  result  (so  fruitful  in  controversy 
at  the  present  time)  that  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
was  left  in  private  hands  and  became  a  stronghold  of  the  volun- 
tary and  denominational  interests.  In  view  of  the  limited 
resources  placed  at  their  disposal  by  parliament,  the  Committee 
of  Coimdl  were  at  first  compelled  to  confine  their  assistance  to 
capital  grants  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  school  buildings,  but  in 
the  distribution  of  the  money  three  important  conditions  were 
at  once  imposed.  In  the  first  place,  the  continuing  right  of 
inspection  was  required  in  all  cases;  secondly,  promoters  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  a  fixed  standard  of  structural  efficiency; 
thirdly,  the  building  must  be  settled  upon  trusts  permanently 
securing  it  to  the  education  of  poor  children. 

By  the  minute  of  August  10,  1840,  the  Committee  of  Council 
concluded  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  concordat  with  the 

church.  Under  this  minute  no  appointment  was  to 
^JJ^**  be  made  of  any  person  to  inspect  schools  in  connexion 
etunt.^      with  the  Church  of  England  without  the  concurrence 

of  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  and,  what  seems 
stiU  more  extraordinary  to  modem  ideas,  any  such  appointment 
was  to  be  revoked  should  the  archbishop  at  any  time  withdraw 
his  concurrence.  The  inspectors  were  charged  with  the  duty 
of  inspecting  religious  teaching,  but  under  instructions  to  be 
framed  by  the  archbishop,  and  their  reports  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  duplicate  to  the  archbishop  and  the  bishop  for  the 
information  of  these  authorities.  Further,  the  general  instruc- 
tions of  the  Conunittee  of  Coimdl  themselves  were  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  archbishop  before  being  finally  sanctioned. 
The  march  of  events,  and  in  particular  the  altered  financial 
relations  between  the  state  and  the  voluntary  managers  brought 
about  by  the  institution  of  maintenance  grants,  soon  rendered 
this  concordat  obsolete,  but  It  remains  historically  important 
as  showing  how  at  the  outset  the  denominational  principle  was 
recognized  and  fostered  by  the  state. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  Committee  of  Council  was  the 
promulgation  of  a  set  of  model  trusts  deeds,  one  or  other  of  which 

applicants  for  building  grants  were  required  to  adopt 

for  the  settlement  of  their  school  premises.    The 

necessary  conditions  were  the  permanent  appropriation 
of  the  site  to  purposes  of  education,  and  the  permanent  right  of 
government  inspection;  it  must,  however,  be  noted  that  this 


latter  right  was  generally  limited  in  terms  to  the  inspection 
provided  for  by  the  minute  of  August  10,  1840*  A  conscience 
clause  was  not  obligatory,  and  indeed  was  only  offered  in  the 
limited  form  of  exemption  from  instruction  in  formularies  and 
attendance  at  Sunday  school  or  pubhc  worship.  A  more  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  promote  public  control  by  means  of  trust  deeds 
in  1846  led  the  Committee  of  Council  into  a  controversy  with  the 
National  Society  which  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
turning  chiefly  upon  the  management  clauses  and  the  question  of 
appeals,  and  resulting  in  compromises  which  constituted  a  fresh 
concordat  with  the  chiurch.  In  point  of  fact,  the  management 
clauses  proved  to  be  of  little  practical  consequence,  save  in  a  few 
controversial  cases,  until  the  act  of  1902,  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  them  once  more  into  prominence  in  connexion  with  the 
constitution  of  statutory  bodies  of  foundation  managers.  The 
act  of  1903  also  dealt  specifically  with  two  other  points  arising 
upon  the  old  trust  deeds,  viz.  the  control  of  religious  instruction 
and  the  appeal  to  the  bishop  in  religious  questions.  Special 
facilities  for  the  conveyance  of  land  for  school  purposes  were 
afforded  to  limited  owners  by  the  School  Sites  Acts  of  1841  and 
subsequent  years.  The  landed  gentry  responded  with  great 
pubhc  spirit  to  the  call  thus  made  upon  their  generosity  by  the 
state,  with  the  result  that  the  vast  majority  of  rural,  and  many 
urban,  parishes  were  freely  endowed  with  sites  for  elementary 
schools. 

The  Grammar  Schools  Act  of  1840,  which  was  passed  to  deal 
with  the  case  of  the  decayed  "  grammar  "  (t .«.  classical)  schools 
which  abounded  throughout  the  country,  belongs  to  the 
history  of  elementary  rather  than  secondary  education.    ^S^aT' 
It  expressly  empowered  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where    acH840. 
the  endowment  was  insufficient  for  a  classical  school,  to 
substitute  subjects  of  useful  learning  analogous  to  those  con* 
tained  in  the  original  trusts.    As  a  result  of  this  act  a  considerable 
number  of  ancient  endowments  were  reorganized  so  as  to  afford 
an   improved   elementary   instead   of   an   inefficient   classical 
education,  and  the  schemes  made  imder  the  act  constituted 
an  early,  but  not  very  successful,  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
higher  elementary  schools. 

In  1843  ^hc  Committee  of  Council  decided  to  make  grants  in  aid 
of  the  erection  of  normal  schook  or  training  colleges 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Society  and  the  British     ^^^£?*^ 
and  Foreign  School  societies,  thus  marking  the  definite    ^^H^, 
abandonment  of  the  provision  of  training  colleges  to 
volimtary  effort. 

In  1846  an  important  step  forwards  was  taken  in  the  foimda- 
tion  of  the  pupil-teacher  system.    The  regulations  of  this  year 
inaugurated  annual  maintenance  grants  in  the  form  of 
stipends  for  apprenticed  pupil  teachers  receiving  a      23^ 
prescribed  course  of  instruction  under  the  head  teacher,      tyattai. 
and  a  lower  grade  of  stipendiary  monitors  in  schools 
where  such  instruction  could  not  be  provided.    These  regulations 
inaugurated  the  system  of  Queen's  Scholarships  to  assist  pupil 
teachers  to  proceed  to  a  training  college;  they  also  established 
capitation  grants  for  the  support  of  such  coUeges,  and  annual 
grants  to  elementary  schools  under  government  inspection  of 
from  £15  to  £30  in  aid  of  the  salary  of  every  trained  teacher 
employed.    Provision  was  at  the  same  time  made  for  retiring 
pensions  to  elementary  teachers. 

Down  to  1847  state  aid  was  confined  to  two  religious  categories 
of  schools:  those  giving  specifically  Church  of  England  teaching, 
and  those  in  connexion  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School   Society  giving  simple  Bible   teaching.    To^^^^f^ 
facilitate  the  recognition  of  other  denominational  aitffo 
schools  the  Committee  of  Council  in  1847  issued  &W0Mhy4uu, 
minute  dispensing  schools  not  connected  with  ^^c^^*" 
Established  Church  from  inquiries  concerning  their  ^^„^j^^^ 
religious  condition,  and  in  the  same  year  state  aid  was 
extended   to   Wesleyan   and   Roman    Catholic   schools.     The 
settlement  of  model  trust  deeds  gave  occasion  for  each  of  these 
two  great  religious  bodies  to  negotiate  a  kind  of  concordat  with 
respect  to  school  management,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  deed  was 
only  settled  after  a  controversy,  similar  to  that  which  had  arisen 
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with  the  National  Society,  as  to  the  rights  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Jewish  schools  received  recognition  in  185 1  upon 
condition  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be 
daily  read  in  them. 

During  the  middle  years  of  the  century  various  unsuccessful 
legislative  attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  national  S3rstem  of 
^^  elementary  schools  upon  the  basis  of  rate-aid.    These 

t84iir.  attempts  began  with  the  education  clauses  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Factory  Bill  of  1842,  and  were  renewed  in  a 
series  of  bills  from  1853  to  1857,  of  which  one  set  was  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell  on  behalf  of  the  Whig  government,  whilst 
a  second  was  promoted  by  an  organization  called  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Committee  on  Education,  in  the  denominational 
interest,  and  a  third  set  by  an  organization  called  the  Lancashire 
(afterwards  the  National)  Public  Schools  Association,  in  thesecular 
interest.  The  only  one  of  these  attempts  which  caUs  for  notice 
here  is  the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell  (called  the 
Borough  Bill,  on  account  of  its  being  restricted  to  municipal 
boroughs)  in  1853,  and  forming  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  of 
legislative  and  administrative  reform  of  which  a  portion  was 
actually  carried  into  effect.  The  bill  as  a  measure  for  elementary 
education  was  supplemented  by  an  administrative  system  of 
capitation  grants  for  rural  areas.  The  government  scheme  also 
comprised  a  measure  dealing  with  the  administration  of  charitable 
trusts  (which  took  shape  as  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act  1853),  the 
constitution  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and  imiversity 
reform  upon  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
commissions.  The  Borough  Bill  left  it  optional  with  municipalities 
to  adopt  the  act.  It  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  school 
committee,  one  half  of  whose  members  might  be  non-members  of 
the  council.  The  school  conunittee  was  merely  given  power  to 
assist  existing  voluntary  schools  out  of  the  rates.  No  provision 
was  made  for  public  control  beyond  the  requirement  of  audit; 
the  sole  condition  as  to  religious  instruction  was  the  acceptance  of 
a  conscience  clause. 

The  failure  of  the  Borough  Bill  did  not  affect  the  new  system  of 
capitation  grants  which  was  introduced  by  minute  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  dated  April  2,  1853.  These  grants 
^JJ^^*  were  fixed  at  a  scale  var3dng  from 3s.  to  6s.  per  head, 
payable  upon  certain  conditions,  of  which  the  most 
Important  were  that  the  school  must  be  under  a  certifi- 
cated teacher,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  children  must  pass  a 
prescribed  examination.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
several  fresh  bills  introduced  in  1855  by  the  government,  the 
church  party  and  the  secular  party  respectively  amplifying  the 
proposals  previously  brought  forward,  the  capitation  grant  was, 
by  minute  of  January  26, 1856,  extended  to  urban  areas.  As  in 
the  case  of  all  the  early  grants,  the  regulations  governing  the 
distribution  of  the  capitation  grants  were  framed  upon  the 
principle  that  subventions  of  public  money  must  be  met  by  local 
funds  derived  from  voluntary  contributions,  endowments  and 
school  fees;  thus  the  basis  of  the  denominational  system  as 
fostered  by  the  state  at  this  stage  was  one  of  financial  partnership. 
In  1856  a  purely  administrative  bill  was  passed,  establishing 
the  office  of  vice-president  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
^****'^  on  Education  as  a  minister  responsible  to  parliament. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
was  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council. 

The  progress  of  state-aided  education  during  this  period  may 

be  measured  by  the  increase  of  the  annual  parliamentary  grant, 

which  rose  from  £30,000  in  1839  to  £100,000  in  1846, 

NtwcMBUt   ^ijQQQo  in  jg^i^  £396,000  in  1855,  and  £663,400  in 

1858.  This  expansion  was  viewed  with  misgiving 
by  the  friends  of  the  denominational  system,  and  by 
the  strong  individualist  school  of  that  day,  who  upon  wider 
grounds  clung  to  the  old  ideal  of  voluntary  initiative.  These 
sections  combined  with  the  advocates  of  further  state  interven- 
tion to  press  for  a  commission  of  inquiry,  and  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  John  Pakington  (the  eminent  Conservative  educationist 
who  was  responsible  for  the  denominational  bills  of  the  'fifties) 
a  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1858,  under  the  chairman- 
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ship  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  popular 
education  in  England,  and  to  consider  and  report  what  measures, 
if  any,  were  required  for  the  extension  of  sound  and  cheap 
elementary  instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  people.  The  Report 
of  the  Newcastle  Commission,  issued  in  1861,  contains  an  ex- 
haustive account  of  the  existing  condition  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, and,  with  due  allowance  for  the  grave  defects  revealed, 
and  in  particular  the  glaring  inefficiency  of  the  ntunerous  little 
private-venture  schools  kept  by  "  dames "  and  others,  the 
graphic  picture  drawn  by  the  commissioners  constitutes  a 
striking  tribute  to  the  sterling  qualities  of  self-help  and  religious 
earnestness  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the  eariy  Victorian 
period.  It  was  found  that  in  round  numbers  about  2,500,000 
children  were  attending  day  schools,  the  proportion  to  population 
being  i  in  7,  as  compared  with  i  in  9  in  France,  i  in  8  in  Holland, 
and  I  in  6  in  Prussia,  where  education  was  compulsory.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  this  number  only  1,675,000  were  in  public  schools 
of  all  kinds,  only  1,100,000  in  schools  liable  to  inspection,  and 
917,000  in  schoob  receiving  annual  grant.  The  result  was  that 
only  one  child  in  every  twenty  was  attending  a  school  whose 
efficiency  could  be  in  any  way  guaranteed  by  the  state.  In 
the  constructive  portion  of  their  work  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  conmiissioners  reflected  the  prevailing  per- 
plexity of  the  public  mind.  A  consistent  individualistic  minority 
considered  that  the  annual  grant  should  be  withdrawn  altogether, 
and  that  any  further  state  aid  should  be  confined  to  building 
grants,  which  they  would  concede  not  as  desirable  in  themselves 
but  as  necessitated  out  of  considerations  of  fairness  to  the  parishes 
that  had  not  yet  received  such  aid.  The  commissioners  as  a 
body  rejected  free  and  compulsory  education  in  view  of  the 
religious  difficulty  and  upon  general  grounds  of  individualistic 
principle.  Of  the  religious  difficulty  itself  the  commissioners 
had  some  wise  words  to  say  which  hold  good  in  substance  at  the 
present  time.  In  their  judgment  the  considerable  evidence  they 
had  amassed  conclusively  proved  that  the  religious  difficulty 
originated  with  the  managers,  promoters  and  organizers  of  the 
schools,  and  not  with  the  parents  themselves;  yet  the  indifferent 
or  comparatively  passive  attitude  of  the  people  nowise  materially 
diminished  the  practical  difficulty  of  introducing  a  comprehensive 
system,  since  it  was  not  with  the  body  of  the  people  but  with 
the  founders  and  supporters  of  schools  that  legislators  would 
always  have  to  deal.  In  view  of  the  solution  adopted  in  1902 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Newcastle  Commissioners  deliber- 
ately rejected  the  parish  as  unfit  to  be  taken  as  the  unit  of 
elementary  education  upon  the  ground  that  management  by 
parochial  ratepayers  must  tend  to  be  illiberal  and  niggardly, 
bent  upon  economy  of  the  rates  to  the  detriment  of  educational 
interests;  accordingly  they  recommended  the  constitution  of 
county  boards  (which  in  the  absence  of  elective  councUs  must 
needs  originate  with  quarter  sessions)  clothed  with  power  to 
levy  a  rate  for  the  aid  of  existing  voluntary  schools. 

The  one  definite  achievement  of  the  Newcastle  Commission 
was  the  famous  system  of  payment  by  results,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  excited  a  keener  and  more  prolonged 
controversy  than  any  other  measure  of  a  purely  ^ 
educational  character.  Impressed  by  the  defects  of 
the  existing  teaching,  the  conunissioners  reported  that  there 
was  only  one  way  of  securing  efficiency,  and  that  was  to  institute 
a  searching  examination  by  competent  authority  of  every 
child  in  every  school  to  which  grants  were  to  be  paid,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  indispensable  elements  of 
knowledge  were  thoroughly  acquired,  and  to  make  the  prospects 
and  position  of  the  teacher  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  the  results  of  this  examiiuition.  Thus  the  conunissioners 
hoped  to  counteract  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  crying 
defect  of  the  existing  training  college  system,  viz.  that  it  tended 
mainly  to  adapt  the  young  schoolmaster  to  advance  his  higher, 
rather  than  to  thoroughly  ground  his  junior,  pupib.  They 
recognized  that  to  raise  the  character  of  the  children,  both 
morally  and  intellectually,  was  and  must  always  be  the  highest 
aim  of  education,  and  they  were  far  from  desiring  to  supersede 
this  by  any  plan  of  a  mere  examination  into  the  more  mechanical 
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work  of  elementary  education,  the  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic of  young  children;  but  they  thought  that  the  importance 
of  this  training,  which  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  other 
teaching,  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  there  was  justice  in  the 
common  complaint  that  while  a  fourth  of  the  scholars  were 
really  taught,  three-fourths  after  leaving  school  forgot  everything 
they  had  learnt  there. 

Mr  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke)  as  vice-president  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  (1859-1864)  adopted  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
,  ^  in  what  became  famous  in  history  as  the  Revised  Code, 
C^^y  issued  in  1862  and  so  called  because  it  was  a  revision 
of  the  minutes  and  regulations  of  the  Conmiittee  of 
Council,  which  were  first  collected  and  issued  in  the  form  of  a 
code  in  i860.  The  Revised  Code  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 
grant  of  4s.  upon  the  old  principle  and  a  further  grant  of  not 
more  than  8s.  upon  the  result  of  examination .  Mr  Lowe  declared 
of  the  system  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  ''if  it  was  costly 
it  should  at  least  be  efficient;  and  if  it  was  inefficient  it  should 
at  least  be  cheap."  In  fact,  it  proved  to  be  cheap;  the  grant 
fell  from  £813,400  in  1861  to  £636,800  in  1865.  The  upholders 
of  the  existing  system  denounced  the  Revised  Code  as  an  un- 
deserved slight  upon  the  volimtary  managers,  and  even  as  a 
breach  of  faith  with  the  great  religious  denominations.  On 
purely  educational  groimds,  which  need  not  be  here  re- 
capitulated, it  was  at  once  viewed  with  misgiving  by  many 
authorities,  including  Matthew  Arnold.  To  meet  objections, 
some  modifications  were  introduced  in  the  code  under  the 
Conservative  government  in  1867.  The  sj^tem  of  pa)ring  grant 
upon  the  result  of  individual  examination  of  the  scholars  was  not 
finally  abolished  till  1904. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  1870  were  occupied  with 
discussion  and  preparation  for  the  great  legislative  measure  for 
■.^.^^.  which  the  time  was  now  felt  to  have  arrived.  Good 
iaga  pn»  work  was  done  in  this  direction  by  the  Select  Committee 
ttmlaaty  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1866,  over  which  Sir 
*jjjl*^  John  Pakington  presided.  For  reasons  connected 
with  the  political  situation  of  the  moment  this  com- 
mittee never  reported,  but  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  the 
draft  report  prepared  by  Sir  John  Pakington  contained 
much  valuable  material  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  existing 
system  and  suggestion  for  the  coming  settlement;  in  particular 
the  draft  report  insisted  upon  the  inevitableness  of  an  education 
rate.  In  1868  the  Conservative  government  brought  in,  but  did 
not  proceed  with,  an  education  bill  deliberately  discarding  the 
principle  of  rate-aid  on  the  ground  that  it  would  destroy  voluntary 
contributions  and  gradually  starve  out  the  denominational 
schools.  In  1867  and  again  in  1868  Mr  Bruce  (afterwards  Lord 
Aberdare),  Mr  W.  E.  Forster  and  Mr  Algernon  Egerton  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  measure  of  1870.  As 
redrafted  in  1868  the  bill  of  Mr  Bruce  and  his  coadjutors  proposed 
a  universal  system  of  municipal  and  parochial  rating  with 
liberty  for  voluntary  schools  to  unite  themselves  to  the  rate- 
aided  system  under  their  existing  management,  subject  to  the 
acceptance  of  a  conscience  clause.  The  bill  also  proposed  to 
empower  town  councils  to  co-opt  outsiders  upon  their  education 
committees.  Thus  both  in  the  principle  of  co-optation  and  in 
the  extension  of  rate- aid  to  schools  not  under  public  control 
the  bill  of  these  Liberal  statesmen  in  1868  anticipated  certain 
controverted  features  of  Mr  Balfour's  Education  Act  of  1902. 
In  the  meantime,  in  the  country  the  Education  League,  originated 
at  Birmingham,  was  carrying  on  a  propaganda  in  favour  of  free 
secular  schools,  whilst  the  Education  Union,  formed  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  league,  urged  a  settlement  upon  the  old 
lines.  As  a  concession  to  the  popular  feeling  against  secularism, 
the  league  proposed  to  allow  Bible  reading  without  doctrinal 
ex]X)sition.  Thus  opinion  was  sufficiently  focussed  to  enable 
Mr  Gladstone's  administration  in  1870  to  imdertake  the  com- 
prehensive measure  of  educational  reform  for  which  the  country 
had  had  to  wait  so  long. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  bore  in  every  respect 
the  marks  of  compromise.  As  Mr  Forster  explained  in  introduc- 
ing the  bill,  the  object  of  the  government  was  **  to  complete 
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the  voluntary  system  and  to  fill  up  gaps,"  not  to  supplant  it. 
To  this  end  the  Education  Department  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  there  was  in  every 
parish  a  deficiency  of  pubhc  school  accommodation, 
and  provision  made  for  the  formation  of  school  boards 
in  every  school  district  (i.e.  parish  or  municipal  borough) 
requiring  further  public  school  accommodation.  Such  accom- 
modation might  consist  either  of  public  elementary  schools  as 
defined  by  the  act,  or  other  schools  giving  efficient  and  suitable 
elementary  education.  The  definition  of  public  elementary 
school  contained  in  section  7  of  the  act  i3  still  in  force.  Shortly, 
a  public  elementary  school  is  a  school  subject  to  a  conscience 
clause  entitling  scholars  to  complete  exemption  from  all  religious 
instruction  and  observance  whatsoever.  Any  religious  instruc- 
tion or  observance  in  the  school  must  be  either  at  the  begirming 
or  the  end  of  the  school  meeting.  The  school  must  also  be  open 
at  all  times  to  the  government  inspectors  and  must  be  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  in  order 
to  obtain  an  aimual  parliamen  tary  grant .  In  the  same  coxmexion 
an  important  change  was  made  in  the  conditions  of  inspection 
by  declaring  that  it  should  be  no  part  of  the  duties  of  the  in- 
spector to  inquire  into  religious  instruction,  whilst  a  later  section 
of  the  act  provided  that  no  parliamentary  grant  should  be  made 
in  respect  of  any  religious  instruction. 

Three  important  changes  were  made  in  the  measure  during 
its  passage  through  parliament.  As  at  first  proposed,  (i)  the 
school  boards  were  not  to  be  directly  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
but  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  town  coundl  or  the  vestry. 
(2)  These  nominated  boards  were  empowered  either  to  provide 
schools  themselves  or  to  assist  existing  public  elementary 
schools,  provided  that  such  assistance  was  granted  on  equal 
terms  to  all  such  schools,  upon  conditions  to  be  approved  by  the 
Education  Department.  Thus  the  school  board,  if  it  exercised 
the  option  of  assisting  denominational  schools,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  assist  all  or  none.  (3)  With  regard  to  its  own  schools, 
the  school  board  was  to  settle  the  form  of  religious  instruction. 
These  proposals  raised  serious  opposition  in  the  country,  and 
when  the  committee  stage  of  the  bill  was  reached  two  funda- 
mental changes  were  made  in  the  policy  of  the  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  as  Mr  Gladstone  put  it,  the  government  had  decided 
"  to  sever  altogether  the  tie  between  the  local  board  and  the 
voluntary  schools."  In  lieu  of  the  suggested  rate-aid  they 
proposed  an  increased  grant  from  the  treasury,  that  is  to  say, 
the  voluntary  schools  were  left  standing  as  state-aided  schools 
under  private  management,  side  by  side  with  the  new  rate- 
supported  schools. 

Next,  the  character  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  board 
schools  was  determined  upon  an  undenominational  basis  by  a 
provision  which  has  become  known  to  history  after 
the  name  of  its  author,  then  Mr  Cowper-Temple,  Cowp^r^ 
as  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  (section  14  of  the  act),  2Sl' 
directing  that  "  no  religious  catechism  or  religious 
formulary  which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination 
shall  be  taught  in  the  school."  The  clause  was  not  intended 
to  exclude  doctrinal  exposition,  and  was  in  fact  a  compromise 
not  merely  between  absolute  secularism  and  denominationalism, 
but  between  denominationalism  and  the  view  of  those  who  would 
have  the  Bible  read  without  note  or  comment.  The  Apostles' 
Creed  as  a  symbol  common  to  all  denominations  of  Christians 
was  held  by  Mr  Forster  (at  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Gladstone) 
not  to  be  excluded  under  the  Cowper-Temple  clause.  The  lesult 
was  the  establishment  in  the  schools,  upon  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Joseph  Lancaster  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  common  Protestantism  of  the  English 
nation;  and  though  Mr  Disraeli  urged  that  a  religion  without 
formiilaries  was  in  fact  a  new  religion,  and  that  in  leaving  its 
exposition  to  the  teachers  we  were  creating  a  new  sacerdotal 
class,  the  Cowper-Temple  compromise,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
herent want  of  logic,  stood  the  test  of  experience  for  more  than 
a  generation  against  the  consistent  denominationalists  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  party  of  secular  education  on  the  other.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  act  of  1870  left  the  giving  of 
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reUgious  instruction^  whether  in  voluntary  schools  (in  which  its 
inclusion  might  be  assumed  as  of  course)  or  in  board  schools, 
purely  permissive.  In  practice  it  was  only  in  Wales  that  school 
boards  availed  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  liberty  to  abstain 
from  giving  religious  instruction,  and  this  comparative  secularism 
of  Wales  certainly  argued  no  lack  of  religious  life  among  the 
people. 

The  third  change  in  the  bill  was  the  substitution  of  the  ad  hoc 
school  board  for  the  municipally  appointed  board  originally 
proposed,  a  change  which  commended  itself  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulty  presented  by  the  case  of  London.  These  boards  were 
elected  by  the  system  of  cumulative  voting  imder  which  each 
elector  had  as  many  votes  as  there  were  candidates  to  be  elected, 
with  liberty  to  give  all  his  votes  to  one  candidate  or  to  distribute 
them  amongst  the  candidates  as  he  thought  fit.  This  S3rstem  was 
much  criticized  as  being  unduly  favourable  to  minorities,  whose 
representation  it  was  devised  to  secure;  it  continued,  however, 
until  the  supersession  of  the  ad  hoc  authorities  by  committees 
of  the  coimty  and  urban  councils  under  the  act  of  1903. 

School  boards  were  empowered  not  only  to  acquire  sites  for 
schools  under  powers  of  compulsory  purchase,  but  also  to  take 
transfers  of  existing  voluntary  schools  from  their  managers. 
The  section  which  enables  managers  to  transfer  schools  to  the 
school  board  or  local  education  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
board  or  council  schools  freed  from  religious  trusts  unquestion- 
ably marks  an  important  inroad  by  the  state  upon  the  sanctity 
of  trusts.  Thus  though  the  act  of  1870  did  not  itself  introduce 
the  principle  of  compulsory  transfer,  it  formed  the  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  proposals  in  this  direction  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  unsuccessful  bills  of  1906  and  1908.  The  act  of  1870  did  not 
introduce  either  direct  compulsory  attendance  or  free  education, 
but  it  took  a  distinct  step  forward  in  each  direction  by  enabling 
school  boards  to  frame  by-laws  rendering  attendance  compulsory, 
and  also  to  pay  the  school  fees  in  the  case  of  poverty  of  the  parent. 

The  policy  of  compromise  between  the  two  systems  of  volun- 
tary and  rate-established  schools  was  carried  out  in  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  future  supply  of  schools.  On  the  one  hand, 
building  grants  were  continued  temporarily  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  applied  (as  voluntary  managers  alone  could  apply) 
before  the  31st  of  December  1870.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Education  Department  was  authorized  to  refuse  parliamentary 
grants  to  schools  established  in  school  board  districts  after  the 
patssing  of  the  act  if  they  thought  such  schools  unnecessary. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  progress 
made  imder  the  act  of  1870.  In  the  year  1870  there  was  accom- 
AofivM  modation  in  inspected  day  schools  for  about  2,000,000 
uadtrth0  children;  the  average  attendance  was  z,  168,000,  and 
*^^  the  number  on  the  books  about  1,500,000.  It  was 
^^^^*  computed,  however,  that  there  were,  exclusive  of  the 

well-to-do  classes,  at  least  1,500,000  children  who  attended  no 
school  at  all  or  schools  not  under  inspection.  In  1876  accom- 
modation had  been  provided  for  nearly  3,500,000,  and  of 
the  1,500,000  new  places  nearly  two-thirds  were  provided  by 
voluntary  agencies.  "  These  volimtary  agencies,"  says  Sir  H. 
Craik,  "  had  received  grants  in  aid  for  about  one-third  of  the 
schools  they  had  built,  the  grants  defraying  about  one-fifth  of 
the  cost  of  the  aided  schools.''  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
school  boards  was  rapid  and  continuous,  notwithstanding  the 
permissive  character  of  the  act  and  the  strenuous  efiEorts  of 
the  voluntaryists  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  demands.  In  1872, 
9,700,000  of  the  popidation  were  under  school  boards,  and  of 
these  8,142,000  were  under  by-laws;  in  1876  the  numbers  were 
respectively  12,500,000  and  10,400,000.  In  the  same  period 
the  annual  grants  increased  from  £894,000  in  1870  to  £1,600,000 
in  1876, 

The  development  evidenced  by  the  above  figures,  and  in 
particular  the  fact  that  52%  of  the  population  were  subject  to 
by-laws,  enabled  Mr  Disraeli's  government  in  1876  to 
take  a  notable  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  imiversal 
direct  compulsion.  The  act  of  1876  embodied  the 
declaration  that  "  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  every  child 
to  cause  such  child  to  receive  efficient  elementary  instruction  in 
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reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  if  such  parent  fail  to 
perform  such  duty  he  shall  be  liable  to  such  orders  and  penalties 
as  are  provided  by  the  Act ";  next,  it  rendered  an  employer 
liable  to  a  penalty  who  took  into  his  employment  a  child  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  or  a  child  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years  who  had  not  obtained  the  required  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  or  of  previous 
attendance  at  a  certified  efficient  school.  In  order  to  complete 
the  machinery  for  compulsion,  the  act  directed  that,  in  every 
district  where  there  was  no  school  board,  a  school  attendance 
committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  local  authority.  The 
law  as  to  school  attendance,  resting  upon  tTiis  and  subsequent 
enactments,  is  complicated  and  in  some  details  obscure.  The 
subject  was  dealt  with  in  the  report  of  an  inter-departmental 
committee  in  1909,  who  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
partial  exemptions  permitted,  and  the  raising  of  the  age  of 
exemption  to  13. 

In  1880  Mr  Mundella,  as  vice-president  of  the  Council  in  Mr 
Gladstone's  administration,  passed  a  short  act  which  made  the 
framing  of  by-laws  compulsory  upon  school  boards  and 
school  attendance  committees,  thus  completing  the  mof 
system  of  imiversal  direct  compulsion.  Under  the  acts 
of  1876  and  1880  the  average  attendance  increased  from  2,000,000 
in  1876  to  3,500,000  in  1878  and  4,000,000  in  1881;  in  terms  of 
percentage  to  population,  8*06  in  1876,  9*60  in  r878,  and  10-69 
in  1 88 1.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  annual  grant  rose  to 
£2,200,000,  having  more  than  doubled  in  the  decade. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1880  the 
education  question  entered  upon  a  new  phase.  The  country  was 
now  possessed  of  a  national  system  of  elementary  pcrtj^p- 
education,  in  the  sense  that  provision  was  made  for  meat  of 
the  supply  of  efficient  schools  and  for  compulsory  p»^Oe 
attendance.  The  question  of  free  education  was  •'^^"■• 
brought  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  by  the  adoption  of 
universal  compulsion,  but  as  yet  it  was  advocated  only  by  a  small 
political  group  of  pronounced  collectivist  tendencies.  Whilst 
opinion  was  maturing  on  this  topic,  there  began  to  force  itself 
upon  the  public  mind  the  vastly  more  difficult  problem  of 
combining  the  two  systems  of  voluntary,  denominational,  state- 
aided  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  public,  undenominational, 
rate-supported  schools  on  the  other.  From  the  denominational 
point  of  view  the  problem  presented  itself  as  that  of  a  burden 
imposed  and  a  danger  threatened  in  ever-increasing  degree  by  the 
competition  of  the  board  schools,  a  competition  that  was  felt  not 
so  much  by  direct  rivalry  of  school  with  school  as  indirectly  by 
the  steady  raising  of  the  standard  of  efficiency  with  respect  to 
buildings,  equipment,  salaries  of  teachers  and  educational 
attainment  which  inevitably  resulted  from  the  establishment  of 
authorities  with  power  to  draw  upon  the  rates.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view,  it  was  seen  that 
the  dual  system  tended  in  practice  to  an  illicit  but  almost 
inevitable  recognition  of  two  standards  of  efficiency,  the  lower 
being  conceded  to  voluntary  schools  in  consideration  of  their 
comparative  poverty.  Experience^  too,  of  the  shortcomings  of 
small  country  school  boards  was  beginning  to  confirm  the  mis- 
givings entertained  long  before  by  the  Newcastle  Conmiissioners 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  entrusting  autonomous  powers  to  the  parish, 
when  the  reform  of  local  government  by  the  creation  of  popularly 
elected  county  authorities  turned  attention  once  more  to  the 
question  of  organizing  education  upon  a  county  basis. 

In  1887  a  royal  commission  under  the  presidency  of  Visooimt 
Cross  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  education 
acts.    The  labours  of  this  commission  produced  a     crwt 
thorough  discussion  of  the  educational  problem  in  all     Commit* 
its  asf>ects,  political,  administrative,  scholastic  and     *'**» 
religious.     For  any  clear  recommendations  with  regard 
to  the  reorganization  of  education  generally  the  moment  was  not 
opportune,   inasmuch   as   the  commission   just   preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  new  county  authorities  and  the  powers 
with  respect  to  instruction  other  than  elementary  which  parlia- 
ment was  shortly  to  confide  to  them  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts.    Nevertheless  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the 
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commissioners  pointed  luunistakably  towards  the  solution  adopted 
in  the  act  of  1902,  and  their  definite  recommendation  that  volun- 
tary schools  should  be  accorded  rate-aid  without  the  imposition  of 
the  Cowper-Temple  clause,  served  as  the  basis  of  that  legislation. 
The  commission  brought  into  strong  relief  the  opposing  currents 
of  thought  in  educational  politics,  the  majority  report,  represent- 
ing the  principles  of  denominationalism,  being  balanced  by  a 
strong  minority  report  embodying  the  views  of  those  who  looked 
for  progress  along  the  lines  of  the  school-board  system.  Taken 
together,  the  two  reports  form  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
difficulties  which  still  in  the  main  beset  public  education  in  this 
country. 

Of  the  developments  which  followed  the  Cross  report,  it  is 
convenient  to  mention  in  the  first  place,  out  of  chronological 
sequence,  the  practical  establishment  of  free  education 
by  the  act  of  1891,  not  by  the  absolute  prohibition  of 
Aotwn*  school  fees  but  by  the  device  of  a  special  grant  pay- 
able by  parliament  in  lieu  of  fees,  called  the  fee  grant. 
The  result  of  this  legislation  and  of  subsequent  administrative 
action  was  to  place  free  education  within  the  reach  of  every 
child,  fees  being  retained  (with  few  exceptions)  only  where  some 
Instruction  of  a  higher  elementary  type  was  given. 

The  establishment  of  county  councils  by  the  Local  Government 
Act  iS3S  introduced  a  new  factor  which  was  destined  to  exert  a 
B4n^mtktn  determining  influence  upon  subsequent  developments 
oiAer  of  public  education^  In  the  flrst  place,  it  at  once 
aiaB9i9'  rendered  possible  the  partial  and  experimental  pro- 
m9tttmy.  vision  for  higher  education  attempted  by  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  which  affected  secondary  education  as  well  as 
technical  education  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  In  order  to 
understand  the  state  of  secondary  education  at  this  period,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  first  attempts  made  to  deal  with 
secondary  education  a  generation  earlier. 

In  1 86 1,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  state  began 
to  concern  itself  with  elementary  education,  the  first  step  in  the 
PuhOc  ^^y  0^  intervention  in  what  is  now  called  secondary  or 
SctooU  intermediate  education  was  taken  by  the  appointment 
Commis*  of  a  royal  commission,  presided  over  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
Miott,  mi.  ^Q  inquire  into  the  condition  of  nine  of  the  chief 
endowed  schools  in  the  country,  viz.  Eton,  Winchester,  West- 
minster, Charterhouse,  St  Paul's,  Merchant  Taylors,  Harrow, 
Rugby  and  Shrewsbury.  The  report  of  this  commission  led  to  a 
statute,  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1864,  which  introduced  certain 
reforms  in  the  administration  of  seven  of  these  schools,  leaving 
the  two  great  London  day  schools,  St  Paul's  and  Merchant  Taylors, 
outside  its  operation.  The  results  achieved  were  seen  to  be 
important  enough  to  call  for  a  further  and  much  wider  inquiry. 
Accordingly  in  1864  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  was 
appcMnted  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Taunton  to  inquire  into 
SetooiM  ^  ^^^  schools  which  had  not  been  included  either  in 
imqwty  the  commission  of  1861  or  the  Popular  Education  Com- 
mission of  1858.  It  included  several  men  of  eminent 
distinction,  such  as  Dr  Temple  (afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury),  Mr  W.  E.  Forster,  Dean  Hook,  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote;  and  it  was  singularly  fortimate  in  its  staff  of 
assistant  commissioners,  among  whom  were  numbered  Mr  James 
Bryce,  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua) 
Fitch.  It  thoroughly  explored  the  field  of  secondary  education^ 
discussing  all  the  problems,  administrative  and  pedagogic,  which 
the  subject  presents,  and  ''  its  limiinous  and  exhaustive  report  " 
(to  quote  the  words  of  Mr  Bryce's  Commission  of  1894)  remains 
the  best  introduction  to  the  problem  of  public  secondary  educa- 
tion in  England.  The  exist^ce  of  numerous  and  frequently  very 
wealthy  endowments  arising  from  private  benefactions  and 
bequests  has  at  all  times  been  a  feature  in  education  as  in  other 
departments  of  English  social  life.  In  the  organization  of 
secondary  education  in  particular,  private  endowments  have 
played  and  continue  still  to  play  a  part  which  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  country.  This  circumstance  has  un- 
doubtedly resulted  in  a  great  economy  of  resources,  though  in 
numerous  instances  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  haphazard 
distribution  of  endowments  and  the  local  jealousies  invariably 


aroused  by  any  attempt  to  readjust  their  areas  to  modem 
conditions  have  obstructed  useful  reform  and  proved  a  source  of 
misdirected  and  wasted  effort.  At  the  date  of  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  the  state  of  the  andent  endowments  was  largely  one 
of  abuse.  Very  many  endowments  intended  for  advanced 
education  were  applied  for  instruction  of  a  purely  elementary 
character,  and  that  of  an  inferior  kind;  indeed  the  possession  of 
an  endowment  in  a  rural  locality  not  infrequently  operated  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  state-aided  school.  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  proportion  of  scholars  in  the  country 
grammar-schools  who  were  receiving  some  tincture  of  the  classical 
education  intended  by  the  founders  was  steadily  decreasing,  and 
nothing  had  been  done  to  bring  the  curriculimi  into  harmpny  with 
the  actual  needs  of  the  time.  No  doubt  a  small  61ite  of  classical 
scholars  were  sent  to  the  older  universities  by  these  schools,  but  in 
the  main  they  were  in  a  feeble  and  decadent  state,  giving,  more  or 
less  inefficiently,  an  education  wholly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
the  class  to  whom  they  ministered.  In  addition  to  the  general 
inelasticity  of  the  curriculum,  the  special  evils  from  which  the 
grammar-schools  suffered  were  the  want  of  effective  governing 
bodies  and  the  freehold  tenure  of  the  headmasterships. 

The  commission  was  singvdarly  successful  in  bringing  about 
the  reform  of  these  abuses,  its  report  being  immediately  followed 
in  1869  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  which  was  based  Endowed 
upon  its  recommendations  and  conferred  upon  a  special  SchooU 
commission  (united  in  1874  with  the  Charity  Com-  -^^^ 
mission)  very  wide  and  drastic  powers  of  reorganizing  ^^^"^^« 
ancient  endowments.  A  direction  for  extending  the  benefits  of 
endowments  to  girls  did  much  to  assist  the  movement  for  the 
secondary  education  of  girls.  The  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
1 869-1 874  introduced  modifications  of  importance  and  general 
interest  into  the  law  of  trusts.  Under  the  existing  rules  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  which  rules  were  also  binding  upon  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  educational  endowments  were  generally  treated, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  subject  to  a  trust 
for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  Under 
the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  the  presumption  is  reversed,  and 
ancient  trusts  are  treated  as  free  from  denominational  restrictions, 
save  in  virtue  of  express  conditions  imposed  by  or  imder  the 
authority  of  the  foimder.  The  result  was  that  in  framing  schemes 
for  the  reorganization  of  ancient  endowed  schools  the  com- 
missioners found  themselves  able  to  treat  the  majority  of 
cases  as  undenominational.  In  such  cases  the  general  practice 
was  to  direct  that  instruction  should,  subject  to  a  strict  conscience 
clause,  be  given  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith;  this 
provision  corresponded  in  a  way  to  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  in 
elementary  education,  with  the  important  distinction  that  it 
was  positive,  not  negative,  and  did  not  exclude  special  doctrinal 
instruction. 

Besides  the  recommendations  for  the  reform  of  endowed 
schools,  to  which  substantial  effect  was  given  directly  or  in- 
directly by  means  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  also  submitted  proposals  ^ola!^ 
for  the  general  administrative  organization  of  a  system  cqmmi9' 
of  secondary  education.  They  recommended  the  «fojt'«j 
establishment  of  three  authorities — (i)  a  central  p«»« 
authority;  (2)  a  local  or  provincial  authority,  represent-  '•^ 
ing  the  county  or  a  group  of  counties,  with  a  certain  2ta«iiteS^ 
jurisdiction  both  in  proposing  schemes  for  the  reform 
of  endowed  schools  in  their  area  (such  as  that  afterwards  cofi- 
f erred  upon  the  joint  education  committees  under  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act),  and  in  administerinj"  these 
schools;  and  (3)  a  central  council  of  education  chaiged  with 
examination  duties.  Further,  it  was  proposed  to  rwse  the  level 
of  proprietary  and  private  schools  by  offering  them  inspection 
and  examination  and  by  establishing  a  system  of  school  registra- 
tion. Lastly,  in  order  that  the  supply  of  pubb'c  secondary  schools 
might  not  be  dependent  upon  endowments,  it  was  proposed  to 
conf^  upon  towns  and  parishes  powers  of  rating  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools.  For  these  proposals  as  a  whole  the  time 
was  not  rip)e.  The  bill  of  1869  as  originally  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  attempted  to  give  effect,  with  some  variations, 
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to  one  of  these  suggestions,  namely,  that  for  the  creation  of  a 
central  council,  but  exigencies  of  parliamentary  time  made  it 
necessary  to  drop  this  part  of  the  measure;  the  result  was  that 
the  plan  of  the  commissioners  was  only  half  carried  out.  Never- 
theless, owing  to  the  multiplicity  and  wealth  of  endowments, 
the  work  accomplished  was  sufficient  to  exert  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  secondary  education  of  the  country.  Thus 
in  1895  Mr  Bryce's  Commission  was  able  to  report  that  schemes 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  had  been  made  for  902  endow- 
ments in  England,  excluding  Wales  and  Monmouth,  leaving 
only  546  endowments  out  of  the  total  of  1448  endowments  in 
England  known  to  be  subject  to  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
which  had  not  felt  the  reforming  hand  of  the  commissioners.  The 
total  income  of  the  endowments  known  to  be  subject  to  the  En- 
dowed Schools  Acts,  and  therefore  available  for  purposes  of 
secondary  education,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Secondary 
Education  Commission  (still  in  1909  the  latest  available  source 
of  complete  information),  was  in  1895  about  £735^000  gross. 

Twenty  years  after  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  the 
creation  by  the  Local  Government  Act  in  1888  of  the  repre- 
Technical  tentative  and  popular  county  authorities  of  which  the 
intirm^  need  had  been  felt  by  reformers  alike  in  secondary  and 
Horn  Ada  elementary  education,  rendered  the  first  step  in  the 
18S9,  Ac  jirg^tion  of  the  municipalization  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion at  last  possible.  In  1889  the  Technical  Instruction  Act 
(extended  in  some  particulars  by  an  act  of  1891)  empowered 
the  councils  of  counties,  boroughs  and  urban  districts  to  levy 
a  rate  (not  exceeding  a  penny  in  the  pound)  for  the  support  or 
aid  of  technical  or  manual  instruction.  Comparatively  few 
councils  were  prepared  to  resort  to  their  rating  powers,  but 
progress  under  these  acts  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890,  which  mentioned 
technical  instruction  as  one  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  imperial 
contribution  paid  to  local  authorities  in  respect  of  the  beer  and 
spirit  duties  might  be  applied.  By  virtue  of  the  very  liberal 
interpretation  given  to  technical  instruction  by  these  acts  the 
financial  assistance  afforded  imder  them  was  extended  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  mathematical  and  physical  science,  as  well  as 
modem  languages. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  acted  as  an  agency  in 
the  development  of  secondary  education  upon  the  same  lines  as 
OnmiM  •/  ^^  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  administering  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  which  was  gradually  extended  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  literary  studies  as  well  as  the 
scientific  and  mathematical  subjects  to  the  promotion 
of  which  it  was  primarily  directed.  Thus  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  local  resources  available  under  the  Techni- 
cal Instruction  Act  and  the  imperial  grant  administered  by 
the  department  was  gradually  to  develop  a  national  system  of 
secondary  education  with  a  marked  bias  on  the  side  of 
physical  science. 

An  undoubted  stimulus  was  given  to  secondary  education  in 
the  great  centres  of  industry  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
latimmsm  '9^^  century  by  the  rise  of  the  new  university  colleges, 
oimw  among  which  must  be  reckoned  those  established 
mBtvwnHy   expressly  for  women.    In  the  main  the  influence  of 

""•"^  these  new  institutions  made  for  a  non-classical  and 
scientific  type  of  curriculum  in  the  popular  secondary  schools. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  of  the  school  boards  influenced 
secondary  education  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  found  to  act  as  feeders  for 
^/jidJ"^  schools  of  a  higher  type,  and  the  idea  of  the  "  educa- 
bomi4a,  tional  ladder  ''  began  to  play  a  leading  part  in  plans 
for  the  organization  of  national  education.  It  was 
seen  that  there  must  be  schools  to  which  the  more  advanced 
scholars  could  pass  from  the  public  elementary  schools,  and 
scholarships  to  asskt  such  scholars  to  continue  their  education 
in  this  way.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  recognized  that  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  further  education  of  public  elementary 
scholars  a  new  type  of  school  was  required.  Thus  there  came 
into  being  through  the  initiative  of  the  great  school  boards 
what  were  known  as  higher-grade  elementary  schools.    These 
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were  really  secondary  schools  of  the  third  grade,  and,  as  the 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education  observed,  the  school  boards 
simply  stepped  in  to  fill  the  educational  void  which  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commissioners  had  proposed  to  fill  by  schools  of  that 
name.  The  happy  obscurity  of  the  legal  definition  of  elementary 
education  left  these  schools  free  to  develop  during  the  long  years 
of  the  neglect  of  secondary  education  by  the  state,  and  when  in 
1 901  the  famous  judgment  in  the  test  case  of  Rex  v.  CockerUm 
pronounced  them  to  be  illegal,  it  was  at  once  recognized  that 
the  legislature  must  without  delay  step  in  to  secure  the  educa- 
tional work  which  the  imdoubtedly  correct  principles  of  judicial 
interpretation  had  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Such  were  the  agencies  at  work  in  the  domain  of  secondary 
education  when  in  1894  a  royal  commission  was  appointed 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr  Bryce  to  inquire  into  this 
branch  of  education.  The  terms  of  reference  excluded 
elementary  education,  and  the  report  may  be  taken 
as  embodying  the  views  of  that  school  of  educational 
statesmen  who  held  that  progress  would  best  beattained 
by  keeping  elementary  and  secondary  education  entirely  separate 
for  purposes  of  local  administration,  the  parish  being  regarded 
as  the  natural  unit  for  elementary  and  the  county  for  secondary 
education,  a  topic  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  in  con- 
nexion with  the  act  of  1902.  The  principal  recommendations 
of  the  commission  were:  (i)  the  unification  of  the  existing 
central  authorities,  viz.  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
the  Charity  Commission  (so  far  as  it  dealt  with  educational 
endowments),  and  the  Education  Department,  in  one  central 
office,  and  the  establishment  of  an  educational  council  to  advise 
the  minister  of  education  in  certain  professional  matters;  (2) 
the  establishment  of  local  authorities,  to  consist  of  committees 
of  the  county  councils  with  co-opted  elements;  (3)  the  formation 
of  a  register  of  teachers  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of 
professional  training,  and  a  system  of  school  registration  upon 
the  basis  of  inspection  and  examination.  The  first  of  these 
recommendations  was  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Ekiucation 
Act  1899,  as  mentioned  below,  and  imder  the  same  act  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  some  effect  to  the  third-named  object, 
which,  though  it  unfortunately  fell  short  of  success,  may  serve 
as  a  point  of  departure  for  further  efforts.  The  realization  of 
the  second,  and  the  most  important,  of  the  recommendations 
was  deferred  till  1902,  when  it  was  brought  about  as  a  part  of  a 
wider  reorganization  of  the  educational  system. 

The  religious  difficulty  in  elementary  education  during  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  report  of  Mr  Bryce's  Com- 
mission in  1895  once  more  reached  an  acute  stage,  and  ^-.j^^^f,, 
this  circumstance  was  immediately  unfavourable  to  a  ambehaif 
resolute  handling  of  educational  problems  as  such,  of 
public  attention  being  largely  concentrated  upon  the 
demand  of  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools  for 
relief  from  the  growing  financial  burdoii  which  was  laid  upon 
them  by  that  steady  raising  of  the  standard  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  above.  In  1896  an  endeavour  was  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  voluntary  managers  by  means  of  a  bill 
introduced  by  Sir  John  Gorst  on  behalf  of  the  Conservative 
government.  This  bill  with  its  provision  for  a  special  aid 
grant  to  be  administered  by  county  education  authorities, 
which  were  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  school  boards,  repre- 
sented a  kind  of  compromise  between  the  systems  of  1870  and 
1902.  It  encountered  opposition  in  all  quarters  and  was  with- 
drawn. In  1897,  however,  the  position  of  the  denominational 
schools  was  strengthened  by  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  which 
provided  for  a  special  aid  grant  of  five  shillings  per  head  of  the 
scholars  in  average  attendance  in  these  schools. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the   education  question,  partial  effect  was  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Commission  by  the  Board  of  Education  Act  of  1899, 
which  abolished  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the    ^^ 
council,  united  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  with    '**'• 
the  Education  Department  in  one  central  office  under  the  title 
of  the  Board  of  Eiducation,  with  a  president  and  parliamentary 
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secretary;  and  provided  for  the  transfer  to  this  board  of  the 
powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  relation  to  educational 
endowments;  also  for  the  association  with  the  board  of  a  con- 
sultative committee,  consisting  as  to  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  persons  qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  university  and 
other  bodies  interested  in  education,  for  the  purpose  (i)  of 
framing  a  register  of  qualified  teachers,  and  (2)  of  advising  the 
Board  of  Education  upon  any  matters  referred  to  the  committee 
by  the  board.  The  administrative  reorganization  of  the  Educa- 
tion Office  was  completed  shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  act 
of  1902,  when  a  tripartite  division  was  adopted  to  correspond 
with  the  three  branches  of  education  with  which  the  Board 
of  Education  is  concerned,  viz.  elementary,  secondary  and 
technological. 

No  law  of  recent  years  has  excited  an  acuter  or  more  prolonged 
controversy  than  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  amid  the  dust 
j^^  of  religious  and  political  strife  it  is  not  easy  for  con- 
i9nt  temporaries  to  view  it  objectively  and  in  its  true 

proportions.  Nevertheless,^  considered  historically, 
the  act  becomes  intelligible  as  the  product  of  the 
forces,  partly  religious  and  partly  educational,  which  have  been 
already  described.  The  immediate  impulse  for  this  measure 
must  be  sought  in  the  agitation  that  during  the  preceding 
decade  had  been  gathering  force  among  the  adherents  of  the 
Established  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  for  equality  of 
financial  treatment  as  between  voluntary  and  board  schools. 
It  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  constructive  statesmanship 
of  the  Conservative  party  that  it  availed  itself  of  an  ecclesiastical 
agitation  to  take  an  important  step  forward  in  the  organization 
of  national  education.  The  difficulty  inherent  in  such  a  measure 
was  the  admitted  difficulty  of  securing  public  control,  as  a  neces- 
sary concomitant  of  public  maintenance,  without  jeopardizing 
or  destroying  the  special  religious  character  of  the  voluntary 
schools.  The  act  of  1902  sought  to  solve  this  problem,  so 
difficult  of  solution  under  democratic  conditions,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  financial  responsibility  justifying  a 
corresponding  division  of  control  between  the  voluntary  managers 
and  the  local  authority.  The  constitution  of  the  locad  authority 
to  be  charged  not  only  with  the  delicate  duty  of  participating 
in  the  dual  control  of  the  voluntary  public  elementary  schools, 
but  also  with  the  responsible  task  of  co-ordinating  public  higher 
with  public  elementary  education,  presented  features  of  contro- 
versy only  less  formidable  than  the  purely  religious  question 
itself.  Boldly  reversing  the  settlement  of  1870,  the  act  of  1902 
abolished  the  parochial  school  boards,  and  with  them  the  system 
of  ad  hoc  election,  and  made  the  county  councils,  already  seised 
of  technical  and  secondary  education  imder  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts,  the  local  authorities  for  all  forms  of  education, 
thus  reverting  to  the  solution  propounded  by  Conservative 
statesmanship  in  the  middle  period  of  the  19th  century  and 
endorsed  by  an  important  memorandum  contributed  by  Lord 
Sandford  (formerly  permanent  secretary  of  the  Education 
Department)  to  the  report  of  the  Cross  Commission.  The 
unquestionable  niggardliness  and  inefficiency  of  many  small 
coimtry  school  boards,  which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prescience 
of  theNewcastlejCommissioners,  constituted  the  chief  educational 
argument  for  the  selection  of  the  wider  area  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  elementary  education  alone  were  concerned.  On  the  other 
hand,  eiq)erience  has  shown  that  in  the  rural  districts  against 
the  undoubted  gain  in  general  efficiency  there  must  be  set  a 
certain  loss  on  account  of  the  decay  of  local  and  personal  interest 
consequent  upon  the  centralization  of  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  county  councils.  Account,  too,  must  be  taken  of  the  com- 
parative heaviness  with  which  a  uniform  county  rate  is  apt  to 
press  upon  sparsely  populated  agricultural  parishes,  especially 
in  counties  which  include  considerable  industrial  districts. 
Notwithstanding  these  minor  drawbacks,  it  may  be  said  that 
upon  the  whole  the  best  opinion  has  endorsed  the  policy  of  1902 
with  respect  to  the  area  of  administration.  At  any  rate  it  has 
been  necessary  to  recognize  the  impracticability  of  disestablishing 
the  strongly  organized  provincial  authorities  which  the  act 
brought  into  being>  and  proposab  for  amendment  in  this  par* 


ticular  have  been  confined  to  schemes,  favoured  in  principle  by 
all  parties,  for  securing  some  measure  of  decentralization  and 
delegation  of  powers  calculated  to  restore  and  stimulate  local 
interest  without  derogating  from  the  financial  and  administrative 
responsibility  of  the  coimty  council. 
The  principal  provisions  of  the  act  of  1902  may  be  siunmarized 

as  follows: — 

Part  I.  Local  Education  Authority.     The  council  of  every  county 
and  of  every  county  borough  is  the  local  education 
authority  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  i.t.  for  both  higher    ^™ 
and  elementary  education,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ele-  ' 

mentaiy  education  autonomous  powers  are  conferred  upon    •""""*'>' 
boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  10,000,  and  urban     ^JT^ 
districts  with  a  population  of  over  20,000  (§1).  vmojis. 

Part  II.  Higher  Education.  "The  L.E.A.  (local  education 
authority)  shall  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their  area  and  take 
such  steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other 
than  elementary,  and  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all 
forms  of  education."  For  this  purpose  the  application  of  the  money 
received  by  the  local  authority  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act  1890,  heretofore  optional,  is  made  compulsorj^,  and 
power  is  given  to  levy  a  rate  which  in  the  case  of  a  county  is  not 
to  exceed  two  pence  in  the  pound,  or  such  higher  rate  as  the  county 
council  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  may  fix 
(§2).  Concurrent  powers  are  ^ven  to  the  councils  of  non-county 
boroughs  and  urban  districts,  with  the  limit  of  a  penny  rate  (§3). 
A  council  must  not  require  any  particular  form  of  religious  instruction 
or  observance,  but  the  usual  conscience  clause  in  schools,  colleges, 
or  hosteb  provided  by  the  council  is  modified  by  a  provision  for 
facilities  for  any  particular  religious  instruction  to  be  given  at  the 
request  of  parents  of  scholars  at  such  times  and  under  su<3i  conditions 
as  the  council  think  desirable,  otherwise  than  at  the  cost  of  the 
council  (§4). 

Part  III.  Elementary  Education,  (i)  Powers  and  duties.  School 
boards  and  school  attendance  committees  are  abolished  and  their 
powers  and  duties  are  transferred  to  the  L.E.A.,  who  are  also  to  be 
responsible  for  and  have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruction  in 
public  elementary  schoob  not  provided  by  them  (§5). 

(2)  Management  of  schools,  (a)  For  public  elementary  schools 
provided  by  the  L.E.A.  (now  officially  styled  "  council  schools  ") : 
(i)  in  counties,  there  is  to  be  a  bocly  ol  six  managers,  viz.  four 
appointed  by  the  county  council  and  two  by  the  borough  or  urban 
district  council,  or  parish  council  or  parish  meeting  as  the  case  may 
be,  called  in  the  act  the  minor  local  authority;  (2)  in  non-county 
areas,  the  L.E.A.  (bein^  the  borough  or  urban  district  council)  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  appoint  a  body  of  managers  consisting  of  such 
number  as  they  may  determine  (5  6  [i] ). 

(6)  For  schools  not  provided  by  the  L.E.A.  (voluntary  schools)  the 
act  directs  that  there  shall  be  a  body  of  six  managers,  of  whom  four 
are  to  be  "  foundation  managers,''  and  two  are  to  be  appointed  as 
follows :  in  counties,  one  by  the  L.E. A.  and  one  by  the  minor  local 
authority,  and  in  autonomous  boroughs  or  urban  districts  both  by 
the  borough  or  urban  district  council  (§6(2]).  Directions  for  the 
appointment  of  foundation  managers  are  given  by  §  11,  which  in 
enect  declares  that,  unless  the  trust  deed  of  the  school  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  the  required  number,  the  foundation  managers 
must  be  appointed  under  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in 
makine  which  the  board  are  to  have  regard  to  the  ownership  of  the 
school  Duilding  and  to  the  principles  on  which  the  education  given 
in  the  school  had  been  conducted  in  the  past.  It  was  found  necessary 
for  the  board  to  make  over  1 1 ,000  of  these  orders,  a  heavy  task  which 
was  rendered  the  more  formidable  by  the  controversial  character 
of  the  questions  arising  upon  trust  deeds  as  to  the  mode  of 
appointment  and  the  qualifications  of  managers. 

(3)  Maintenance  of  schools  (§  i).  (a)  Powers.  The  L.E.A.  are 
rec^uired  to  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all  public  elementary  schools 
which  were  necessanr  iJLX.  which,  as  defined  by  §  9,  have  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  thirty),  under  certain  specified  con- 
ditions, of  which  the  most  material  are  as  follows.  Tne  managers 
must  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  L.E.A.  as  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  school,  including  any  directions  with  resperc 
to  the  number  and  educational  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  ^nd 
for  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on  educational  grounds  ($  7  [^ 
\a\ ).  The  consent  of  the  L.E.A.  is  re<^uired  to  the  appoinf*nent  o 
teachers,  but  that  consent  mzs  not  be  withheld  except  on  e<»ucationa 
grounds;  and  the  consent  of  the  authority  is  also  regaired  to  the 
dismissal  of  a  teacher  unless  the  dismissal  is  on  grounds  connected 
with  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  (§ 7  [i]  \c\), 

(6)  Liabilities.  The  managers  are  required  to  ;>rovide  the  school 
premises  to  the  L.E.A,  for  use  as  a  public  elementary  school  free  of 
charge,  except  that  a  rent  is  payable  for  tAe  teacher's  residence 
where  one  exists;  and  the  managers  are  further  required  out  of 
funds  provided  by  them  to  keep  the  sch<»ol  premises  in  good  repair 
and  to  make  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings  as 
might  reasonably  be  required  by  the  L.E.A.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  L.E.A.  are  required  to  make  good  such  damage  as  they  consider 
to  be  due  to  fair  wear  and  tear  a?  rooms  used  by  them  (§  7  [i]  [flj )- 
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Thus,  b/lvirtue  of  the  teacher's  house  rent  and  the  wear-and-tear 
allowance  the  voluntary  managers  secured  a  valuable  set-off  against 
the  cost  of  ordinary  repairs. 

Any  question  arising  under  this  section  (§7)  between  the  L.E.A. 
and  the  managers  of  a  voluntary  school  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education  ( §  7  (3]). 

It  is  further  provided  with  respect  to  teachers  in  voluntary  schools 
that  assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers  may  be  appointed  "  if  it 
is  thought  fit  "  without  reference  to  religious  creed  ana  denomination, 
and  in  any  case  in  which  there  are  more  candidates  for  the  post  of 
pupil  teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment  is 
to  be  made  by  the  L.E.A.  (§7  [5] ). 

A  provision,  §  7  (6),  known  from  the  name  of  its  author  (d.  1908), 
Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney,  M.P.,  as  the  Kenyon-Slaney  clause,  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  formed  the  subject  of  much  ecclesiastical 
controversy  during  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  parliament. 
The  Kenyon-Slaney  clause  requires  the  religious  instruction  in 
voluntary  schools  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  (if  any)  of 
the  trust  deed,  but  also  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  managers 
as  a  whole,  whereas  the  common  form  of  trust  deed  of  the  National 
Society  reserves  the  control  of  religious  instruction  to  the  clergyman, 
whilst  the  clause  was  equally  in  conflict  with  the  well-known  sacer- 
dotal principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Thus  the  clause 
represented  a  revival,  as  did  the  questions  with  respect  to  foundation 
managers,  of  the  early  controversy  over  the  management  clauses  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Its  special  interest  lies, 
not  so  much  in  its  intrinsic  importance,  as  in  the  precedent  it  affords, 
specially  notable  as  emanating  from  a  Conservative  source,  for  the 
overruling  of  trust  deeds  upon  grounds  of  public  policy.  By  way  of 
saving  another  familiar  provision  of  the  trust  deeds,  a  proviso  to  the 
Kenyon-Slaney  clause  reserves  the  existing  trust-deed  rights  of 
appeal  to  the  bishop  or  other  denominational  authority  as  to  the 
cnaracter  of  the  religious  instruction. 

Prevision  <jf  New  Schools, — New  schools  may  be  provided  either 
by  the  L.E.A.  or  any  other  persons,  subject  to  the  issue  of  three 
months'  public  notice,  and  to  a  right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  of  any  existing  school,  the  L.E.A.  (in  the  case  of  proposed 
voluntary  schools)  or  any  ten  ratepayers  of  the  district,  to  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  school  is  not  required, 
or  that  a  school  provided  by  the  L.E.A.,  or  not  so  provided,  as  the 
case  might  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than 
the  proposed  school.  Any  enlargement  of  a  public  elementary  school 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  such  as  to  amount 
to  the  provision  of  a  new  school  is  to  be  so  treated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  section,  and  any  transfer  of  a  school  to  or  from  the  L.E.A. 
must  be  treated  as  the  provision  of  a  new  school.  In  deciding  appeals 
as  to  new  schools  and  in  determining  a  case  of  dispute  whether  a 
school  was  necessary  or  not,  the  board  are  directed  to  have  regard 
to  the  interest  of  secular  instruction,  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 
education  of  children,  and  the  economy  of  the  rates,  but  existinjg; 
schools  are  not  to  be  considered  unnecessary  if  the  average  attend- 
ance is  not  less  than  thirty  (§§  8-9).  The  last-mentioned  canons 
have  played  a  prominent  part  in  subsequent  discussions.  Experience 
of  these  sections  has  shown  that  thoueh  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
set  up  new  voluntary  schools  in  face  of  opposition  from  the  L.E.A., 
such  opposition  is  rarely  offered  or  pressed  where  any  really  strong 
local  demand  is  shown  to  exist. 

Aid  Grant, — ^Section  10  provides  a  new  aid  grant  payable  to  the 
L.E.A.  in  respect  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance 
in  schools  maintained  by  them.  This  new  grant,  calculated  by  an 
elaborate  method  which  need  not  here  be  set  out,  took  the  place  of 
the  grants  under  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act  1897,  and  §  97  of  the 
act  of  1870  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1897. 

'^Education  Committees, — ^The  constitution  of  education  committees 
is  dealt  with  by  §  17.  All  councils  having  powers  under  the  act, 
except  those  having  concurrent  powers  as  to  higher  education  only, 
must  establish  education  committees  in  accordance  with  schemes 
made  bv  the  councils  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education 
(§17  1^1  )•  A  scheme  may  provide  for  more  than  one  education 
committee  under  a  single  council,  but  before  approving  such  a  scheme 
the  board  must  satis5^  themselves  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
importance  of  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education 
(§  17  [6] ).  All  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  a  council  of  their 
powers  under  the  act,  except  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing 
money,  stand  referred  to  the  education  committee;  the  council 
may  also  delegate  to  the  education  committee  any  of  their  powers 
other  than  financial  powers  as  above  (§  17  [2] ).  Every  scheme  must 
provide  (a!)  for  the  appointment  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  by 
the  council,  the  persons  so  appointed  to  be  persons  who  are  members 
of  the  council  unless  in  the  case  of  a  county  the  council  otherwise 
determine;  (6)  for  the  appointment  by  the  council,  on  the  nomination 
or  recommendation,  where  it  appears  desirable,  of  other  bodies 
([including  associations  of  voluntary  schools')  of  persons  of  experience 
in  education,  and  of  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  area  of^  the  council ;  (c)  for  the  inclusion  of 
women.  Provision  was  also  made  {d)  for.  the  representation  in  the 
first  instance  of  members  of  existing  school  boards  (§  17  [3I). 

Expenses, — All  parliamentary  grants  are  made  payable  to  the 
L.E.A.  instead  of  as  previously  to  the  managers  (J  18  [2] ).  The 
county  council  must  charge  a  proportion  of  all  capital  expenditure 
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and  liabilities,  including  rent,  on  account  of  the  provision  or  improve- 
ment of  any  public  elementary  school  on  the  parish  or  parishes 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  are  served  by  the  school,  such 
proportion  to  be  not  less  than  one-half  or  more  than  three-fourtfa» 
as  the  council  think  fit  (§  18  [i]  \c]  [d\  ).  The  county  council  may  also 
if  they  think  fit  charge  on  tne^  parishes  benefited  any  expenses 
incurred  with  respect  to  education  other  than  elementary  (§  18 

[I]  la]  ). 

Endowments. — ^The  act  introduced  a  new  principle  into  the 
administration  of  endowments  by  directing  that  their  income  so 
far  as  necessarily  applicable  in  any  case  for  those  purposes  of  a  public 
elementary  school  for  which  the  local  authority  are  liable  must  be 
paid  to  that  authority  for  the  relief  of  the  parochial  rate  (§  13). 
As  the  result  of  technicalities  of  legal  interpretation  the  section  has 
been  found  to  have  in  practice  a  narrower  scope  than  had  been 
generally  anticipated. 

The  act  of  1902  was  extended  to  London  by  a  separate  act  in  1903, 
containing  certain  special  provisions  of  only  minor  importance. 

The  hostility  of  Nonconformists  to  the  extension  of  rate-aid  to 
denominational  schools  led  to  the  organization  upon  a  consider- 
able scale  of  what  became  known  as  the  "  Passive 
Resistance  "  movement,  a  number  of  Nonconformist 
rate-payers  refusing  to  pay  the  education  rate  on  the 
ground  that  their  consciences  forbade  their  supporting 
the  religious  teaching  in  denominational  schools; 
and  their  willingness  to  become  subject  to  distraint 
and  consequent  inconveniences  rather  than  pay  the  rates  became 
the  foundation  of  a  widespread  political  campaign.  In  Wales, 
where  in  the  rural  districts  the  schools  were  commonly  Anglican 
whilst  the  popiilation  was  Nonconformist,  particular  difficulties 
arose  in  administering  the  act  in  consequence  of  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  county  authorities.  Friction  likewise  manifested 
itself  in  one  or  two  English  areas,  which  reflected  militant 
Nonconformist  views.  Accordingly  the  government  passed 
the  Local  Education  (Local  Authority  Defaiilt)  Act  1904, 
empowering  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the  case  of  default  by 
the  local  authority,  to  make  payments  direct  to  the  managers 
of  the  school  and  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  sums  payable 
to  the  defaulting  authority  on  account  of  parliamentary  grants. 

When  the  liberal  party  came  into  power  again  in  1906,  Mr 
BirreU  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Sir  Heniy 
Campbell-Bannerman's  administration  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Education  Acts  1 902-1 903,  with 
the  object  of  seouing  full  public  control  of  all  rate- 
aided  schools  and  the  appointment  of  teachers  without  reference 
to  religious  belief.  The  bill  was  of  a  highly  complex  character; 
its  principal  features  were, — compulsory  transfer  of  existing 
voluntary  schools  to  the  local  authority,  facilities  for  the  giving 
of  denominational  instruction  in  transferred  schools  out  of  school 
hours  by  persons  other  than  the  regular  teachers,  and  the  re- 
cognition in  populous  districts,  upon  the  demand  of  parents,  of 
special  publicly  maintained  schools  in  which  denominational 
teaching  could  be  included  in  the  curriculum;  the  latter  schools 
might  (according  to  the  bill  as  finally  amended)  in  the  last  resort, 
i,e,  if  the  local  authority  refused  to  maintain  them,  be  recognized 
as  state-aided  schools.  The  bill  encountered  strong  opposition 
from  Anglicans  and  Catholics  (though  the  Catholic  Irish  members 
finally  voted  for  it  as  amended) ;  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  large  majority,  but  after  unavailing  attempts  at  compromise 
upon  the  amendments  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
two  Houses  failed  to  agree  and  the  measure  was  lost. 

Mr  Birrell  was  soon  transferred  to  another  office,  and  nothing 
more  was  done  to  amend  the  act  of  1902  till  early  in  the  session 
of  1908,  his  successor  Mr  McKenna  introduced  a  bill 
based  on  what  was  known  as  **  contracting  out."  In 
single-school  parishes  the  existing  schools  were  to  be 
compulsorily  transferred,  subject  to  the  grant  of  denominational 
facilities  out  of  school  hours;  elsewhere  a  sufficiency  of  places 
in  schools  with  Cowpcr-Temple  teaching,  which  the  bill  proposed 
to  make  compulsory  in  all  provided  schools,  must  be  supplied 
by  the  local  authority,  while  existing  voluntary  schools  might 
become  state-aided  schools  upon  terms  of  receiving  a  grant  of 
47s.  per  head.  The  bill  was  accompanied  by  a  financial  scheme 
for  a  new  system  of  allocating  the  parliamentary  grant.  In 
view  of  the  improbability  of  its  passing  into  law  the  bill  was 
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not  pressed  beyond  the  stage  of  second  reading.  Meanwhile, 
when  Mr  Asqxiitfa  reorganized  thecabinet,  Mr  Runcimansucceeded 
Mr  McKenna  at  the  education  office,  and  in  the  autumn  he 
introduced  a  fresh  measure  framed  as  the  result  of  negotiations 
between  the  government  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr  Randall  Davidson)  and  designed  to  be  passed  rapidly 
through  parliament  by  consent  of  all  parties.  Mr  Runciman's 
bill,  like  his  predecessor's,  was  based  upon  the  principle  of 
compulsory  transfer  in  single-school  parishes  and  contracting 
out  elsewhere,  but  it  gave  a  right  of  entry  for  denominational 
teaching  on  two  days  a  week  during  school  hours  in  all  council 
schools  whether  transferred  voluntary  schools  or  otherwise, 
with  liberty  to  employ  for  this  purpose  assistant  teachers,  but 
not  (save  temporarily  at  first  in  transferred  schools)  head  teachers. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  payment  of  a  small  rent  which 
would  be  applicable  for  or  towards  the  cost  of  the  denominational 
instruction.  Unfortunately,  the  compromise  failed  at  the  last 
moment  for  want  of  agreement  as  to  the  financial  terms  of 
"  contracting  out,"  the  government  offering  50s.  per  head  and 
the  Church  demanding  7s.  more.  It  is  obvious  that  * '  contracting 
out  "  is  open  to  serious  objection  upon  educational  and  economic 
grounds,  and  that  if  resorted  to  upon  any  very  considerable 
scale  it  would  involve  a  disruption  of  the  public  elementary 
system,  and  a  duplication  of  schools  which  would  constitute 
a  wasteful  drain  upon  the  national  exchequer.  Upon  such  a 
system,  therefore,  some  check  is  necessary,  and,  once  decided 
that  the  check  should  take  the  form  of  financial  pressure,  rather 
than  request  of  parents  as  in  Mr  Birrell's  bill,  or  some  form  of 
administrative  control,  the  question  of  pecuniary  terms  became 
one  of  principle  and  not  merely  of  financial  detail.  Moreover, 
the  difficulty  of  adjusting  differences  was  intensified  by  the 
opposition  of  the  extremists  on  either  side,  which  daily  gathered 
force,  and  the  bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  government  when  in 
committee  of  the  House  of  Conmions.  The  conciliatory  efforts 
of  Mr  Rundman  and  Dr  Randall  Davidson  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  considerable  body  of  influential  opinion  among  all  schools 
of  thought  in  favour  of  a  national  compromise,  and  the  proposals 
embodied  in  the  bill  marked  on  the  part  both  of  Churchmen 
and  Nonconformists  important  concessions  to  each  other's 
views,  engendering  reasonable  hopes  of  an  iiltimate  settlement 
being  reached  at  no  distant  date. 

Two  subsidiary  points  as  regards  educational  machinery  have 
to  be  noted.  The  Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  Act  1906 
enabled  local  education  authorities  to  aid  voluntary 
^toai'  *  agencies  in  the  provision  of  meals  for  children  attending 
gUUnA  public  elementary  schools,  and  in  certain  cases  with 
the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  food  themselves.  In  1907-1908  forty,  and  in  1908-1909 
seventy-five  authorities  in  England  and  Wales  were  authorized  by 
the  board  to  expend  moneys  from  the  rates  on  food  under  this 
act.  In  addition,  a  number  of  authorities  expended  funds  on 
eqiiipment  and  service. 

In  Z907  an  imcontroversial  act  entitled  the  Education  (Admini- 
strative Provisions)  Act,  besides  dealing  with  various  matters 
of  technical  and  administrative  detail,  laid  upon  local 
education  authorities  the  new  duty  of  providing  for 
the  medical  inspection  of  all  children  attending  public 
elementary  schools.  In  connexion  with  this  act  the 
Board  of  Education  established  a  medical  department  to  advise 
and  assist  them  in  supervising  local  education  authorities  in 
carrying  out  their- statutory  duties  in  this  regard.  The  whole 
departure  is  significant  of  the  new  sense  of  the  importance  of 
physical  culture  and  hygiene  which  has  been  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  in  recent  educational  developments. 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  in  his  article  on  education  in  the  loth 
edition  of  this  work,  describes  how  experience  had  led  the 
Oeoermi  Education  Department  to  abandon  the  system  of 
piegnn  payment  by  results,  to  establish  "  in  place  of  testing 
^•^'J"  the  proficiency  of  individual  scholars,  .  .  .  one  sum- 
^S^aSZn.  >n&iy  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  school;  in  place  of 
an  annual  examination,  occasional  inspection  without 
notice;    in  place  of  a  variable  grant  dependent  on  a  rq;x>rt  in 
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detail  on  the  several  subjects  of  instruction  and  on  particular 
educational  merits  and  defects,  one  block  grant  payable  to  all 
schools  alike."  He  at  the  same  time  expressed  some  misgiving 
as  to  the  effect  of  '^  so  large  a  relaxation  of  the  conditions  by 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  sought  to  secure  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  in  teaching."  The  act  of  1902,  by  placing  secular 
education  in  public  elementary  schools  under  the  control  of 
strongly  organized  local  education  authorities  may  be  said  to 
have  largely  removed  such  dangers  as  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  relaxation  in  question.  Thus  it  was  possible  for  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  code  of  1904  to  abolish  the  last  traces 
of  the  S3rstem  of  payment  by  results,  by  setting  forth  (in  the 
language  of  their  report  for  1903-1904)  "  a  properly  co-ordinated 
curriculum  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  with  an  indica- 
tion of  the  relation  which  the  various  subjects  of  instruction 
should  bear  to  each  other,  in  place  of  the  relatively  haphazard 
list  of  possible  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  formerly 
presented  to  the  choice  of  individual  schools  or  authorities." 
In  the  new  code  also  the  board  for  the  fijrst  time  endeavoured 
to  state  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  parents  the  proper  aim 
of  the  public  elementary  school,  laying  stress  upon  that  element 
of  the  training  of  character  which  the  system  of  payment  by 
results  had  so  unfortunately  obscured.  The  new  spirit  was 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  volume  of  Suggestions  for  the  Con- 
siderations  of  Teachers,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1905. 
This  volume  represented  a  notable  attempt  to  connect  admini- 
stration with  educational  theory,  without  in  any  way  seeking 
to  crush  individual  initiative,  or  to  impose  a  bureaucratic 
uniformity  of  method  upon  those  engaged  in  the  actual  work 
of  the  schools.  Apprehension  of  the  true  aim  of  elementary 
education  as  essentially  and  primarily  a  preparation  for  practical 
life  has  led  to  a  corresponding  development  of  instruction  of  a 
practical  character,  observation  lessons  and  nature  study  being 
treated  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  curriculum,  while  handicraft 
and  gardening,  and  domestic  subjects  (for  girls),  are  encouraged 
by  special  grants.  Particular  attention  has  been  bestowed  both 
by  tiie  central  and  local  authorities  upon  the  problem  of  nural 
instruction,  and  much  has  been  done  in  many  areas  to  bring  the 
schoob  into  closer  relations  with  the  needs  of  agricultural  and 
rural  life  generally.  In  this  way  the  old  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether ill-founded  distrust  of  popular  education  as  tending  to 
unfit  the  working  classes  for  industrial  pursuits  is  being  broken 
down  and  a  public  opinion  more  favourable  to  educational 
progress  in  the  widest  sense  is  being  created. 

According  to  the  official  returns  for  1907-1908,  the  total  num- 
ber of  scholars  on  the  registers  (England  only)  was  as  follows: 
— council  schools,  2,991,741;  voluntary  schools,  21566,030; 
total,  5,557,771,  and  the  total  attendance  i^>on  which  grant 
was  paid  was  4,928,659.  The  percentage  of  actual  average 
attendance  to  average  number  on  the  registers  was  88*50%. 
The  parliamentary  grant  (England  and  Wales)  for  elementary 
schools,  other  than  higher  elementary,  amounted  to  £11,023,433. 

The  development  of  higher  elementary  education  in  England 
is  now  proceeding  very  much  upon  the  lines  that  have  been  noted 
in  France.  The  old  higher-grade  board-schools  iWter 
(declared  illegal  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  ehmeatm 
by  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Cockerton  in  *^ 
1 901,  and  legalissed  temporarily  by  an  act  passed  for 
the  purpose  in  the  same  year)  were  mostly  converted  into 
municipal  secondary  schools  under  the  act  of  1902.  In  the 
succeeding  years  provision  was  made  in  the  code  for  higher 
elementary  schools  of  a  specialized  and  technical  type  intended 
only  for  industrial  districts.  In  1906,  as  the  result  oi  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Consultative  Conmiittee,  a  new  type  of 
higher  elementary  school  was  admitted  for  children  over  twelve, 
corresponding  generally  to  the  French  icole  priffiaire  supirieurey 
described  as  having  "  for  its  object  the  development  of  the 
education  given  in  the  ordinary  public  elementary  school,  and 
the  provision  of  special  instruction  bearing  on  the  future  occupa- 
tions of  the  scholars,  whether  boys  or  girls."  It  may  be  possible 
to  supplement  this  system  in  the  rural  areas  to  some  extent  by 
"  higher  tops  "  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  in  cases 
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where  it  is  not  practicable  to  establish  a  fiilly  organized  higher 
elementary  school;  but  for  such  "  higher  tops  "  no  central  grant 
is  available.  The  total  number  of  scholars  upon  the  registers 
of  higher  elementary  schools  (England)  in  1 907-1 908  was: 
New  Type,  3178  (against  2715  in  the  previous  year);  Old  Type, 
4492  (against  5866  in  the  previoxis  year). 

The  total  expenditure  (exclusive  of  capital  outlay)  of  the  local 
authorities  (i 906-1907)  in  England  only  upon  elementary 
Bxpeno^  education,  including  "  industrial  "  and  "  special  " 
<iii»o«»fc- schools,  was  £i9i776,733»  of  which  {a)  £10,408,242 
MgnntMry  ^^as  met  by  the  ordinary  parhamentary  grant,  and 
€4mMUon.  ^^j  £8,930,468  was  the  balance  required  to  be  met  by 
rates,  the  difference  being  represented  by  receipts  from  various 
sources.  The  average  cost  per  child  of  elementary  schools  in 
England  and  Wales  (excluding  London)  may  be  taken  at  £3 
(including  London  £3,  4s.  lod.),  and  the  average  central  grant 
(excluding  grants  for  special  purposes)  at  41s.,  leaving  19s.  to 
be  raised  locally. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  two  great  branches  of  public 
education,  elementary  and  secondary  respectively,  is  an  import- 
^  ant  part  of  the  general  administrative  problem. 
Miryindn-  Since  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  there  has  been 
iagot  a  great  development  of  public  opinion  with  regard 
^'iSJr'*^  to  their  professional  qualifications.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
"*  ( Ency,  BrU.  1  oth  ed.)  pointed  out  that  the  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  importance  of  training  began  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  social  scale.  Shuttleworth  and  Tufnell  in  1846  urged  the 
necessity  of  special  training  for  the  primary  teacher,  and  hoped 
to  establish  State  Training  Colleges  to  supply  this  want;  but 
the  one  college  at  Battersea  which  was  founded  as  an  experiment 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  National  Society  (the  "  National 
Society  for  educating  the  poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church":  founded  in  181 1).  Before  this.  Bell  and 
Lancaster  had  made  arrangements  in  their  model  schools  for 
the  reception  of  a  few  young  people  to  learn  the  S3^tem  by 
practice.  In  Glasgow,  David  Stow,  who  founded  in  1826  the 
Normal  Seminary  which  afterwards  became  the  Free  Church 
College,  was  one  of  the  first  to  insist  on  the  need  of  systematic 
professional  preparation.  The  religious  bodies  in  England, 
notably  the  Established  Church,  availed  themselves  promptly  of 
the  failure  of  the  central  government,  and  a  number  of  diocesan 
colleges  for  men,  and  separately  for  women,  were  gradually 
eslabUshed.  In  1854  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
(founded  1808)  placed  their  institutes  at  the  Borough  Road 
and  Stockwell  on  a  collegiate  footing,  and  subsequently  founded 
other  colleges  at  Swansea,  Bangor,  Darlington  and  Saffron 
Walden;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  provided  two  for  women 
and  one  for  men;  and  the  Wesleyans  two,  one  for  each  sex. 
The  new  provincial  colleges  of  university  rank  were  invited  by 
the  Education  Department  to  attach  normal  classes  to  their 
ordinary  course  and  to  make  provision  for  special  training  and 
suitable  practice  in  schools  for  those  students  who  desired  to 
become  teachers.  Thus  the  government  came  to  recognize  two 
kinds  of  training  schools — the  residential  colleges  of  the  old  type 
and  the  day  colleges  attached  to  institutions  of  university  rank; 
both  were  subsidized  by  grants  from  the  Treasury,  and  regularly 
inspected.  As  the  need  of  special  training  for  teachers  became 
further  recognized  by  the  consideration  of  the  same  question 
as  regards  teachers  in  higher  and  intermediate  schools  (Cambridge 
instituting  in  1879  examinations  for  a  teacher's  diploma,  and 
other  universities  providing  courses  for  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  teachers,  and  establishing  professorships  of  education), 
the  attitude  of  the  government,  i.e.  the  Board  of  Education, 
towards  the  problem  gradually  became  more  and  more  a  subject 
of  controversy  and  of  public  interest,  as  indicated  by  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1899  providing  for  a  public  registration  of  qualified 
teachers  and  for  the  gradual  elimination  from  the  profession 
of  those  who  were  unqualified.  And  meanwhile  the  increased 
solidarity  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  (founded  in  1870), 
the  trade  union,  so  to  speak,  of  the  teachers,  brought  an  im- 
portant body  of  professional  opinion  to  bear  on  the  discussion 
of  their  own  interests. 


The  question  of  the  preliminary  education  of  elementary 
teachers  had  after  some  years  of  discussion  reached  a  critical 
stage  in  1909.  The  history  of  pupil  teachership  as  a  method 
of  concurrent  instruction  and  employment  shows  that  it  was  in 
its  inception  something  in  the  nature  of  a  makeshift;  the  ideal 
placed  before  local  education  authorities  in  the  recent  regulations 
and  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  the  alternative  system 
whereby  with  the  aid  of  national  bursaries  (instituted  in  1907) 
''  the  general  education  of  future  teachers  may  be  continued  in 
secondary  schools  until  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  all 
attempts  to  obtain  a  practical  experience  of  elementary  school 
work  may  be  deferred  until  the  training  college  is  entered, 
or  at  least  until  an  examination  making  a  natural  break  in  that 
general  education  and  qualifying  for  an  admission  to  a  train- 
ing college  has  been  pa^ed."  Under  the  revised  pupil-teacher 
system  established  by  the  regulations  of  1903  provision  is  made 
for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  in  centres  which  as  far  as 
possible  are  attached  to  secondary  schools  receiving  grants  from 
the  Board  of  Education  under  the  regulations  for  secondary 
schools,  about  two-thirds  of  the  secondary  schools  on  the  grant 
list  undertaking  this  work.  Accordingly,  the  result  of  recent 
changes  is  to  modify  the  old  S}rstem  in  two  ways:  first  by  pro- 
viding the  alternative  of  a  full  coturse  of  secondary  education, 
secondly  by  associating  pupil  teachership  itself  as  far  as  possible 
with  part-time  attendance  at  a  secondary  school.  The  total 
number  of  pupil  teachers  recognized  during  the  year  1 907-1 908 
was  20,571,  and  of  these  9770  were  in  centres  forming  inte^al 
parts  of  secondary  schools.  The  number  of  bursars  who  passed 
the  leaving  examination  was  i486. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  confronted  the  state 
and  the  local  authorities  in  their  task  of  organizing  an  improved 
system  of  public  education  under  the  act  of  1902 
lay  in  the  deficiency  of  training  colleges  in  view  of  J]3^J|f 
the  increased  nimiber  of  teachers.  Local  authorities 
naturally  hesitated  to  burden  themselves  with  the  cost  of 
providing  such  institutions  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  teachers  trained  at  great  expense  by  one 
authority  taking  service  under  a  less  public-spirited  authority 
who  had  contributed  nothing  to  such  training;  hence  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  the  provision  of  training  colleges  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  state  as  a  matter  of  national  concern.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  new  system  of  building  grants  in  aid  of 
the  establishment  of  training  colleges  was  instituted  in  1905. 
In  1906  these  grants  were  raised  from  25  to  75  %  of  the  capital 
expenditure,  but  were  limited  to  colleges  provided  by  local 
authorities.  A  further  difficulty  in  view  of  the  municipalization 
of  education  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  re- 
sidential colleges  were  in  the  hands  of  denominational  trusts 
which  did  not  admit  a  conscience  clause.  Under  the  presidency 
of  Mr  McKenna  in  1907,  the  Board  of  Education,  in  regulations 
which  excited  much  controversy,  "  with  a  view  to  throwing  open 
as  far  as  possible  the  advantages  of  a  course  of  training  in  colleges 
supported  mainly  by  public  funds  to  all  students  who  are  qualified 
to  profit  by  it  irrespective  of  religious  creed  or  social  status," 
laid  down  that  the  application  of  a  candidate  might  in  no  circum- 
stances he  rejected  on  any  religious  ground,  nor  on  the  ground 
of  social  antecedents  or  the  like.  The  same  regulations  provided 
that  no  new  training  colleges  would  be  recognized  except  on 
terms  of  compliance  with  certain  conditions  as  to  freedom  from 
denominational  restrictions  or  requirements.  The  obligation 
as  to  religious  exemptions  has  since  been  limited  to  50  %  of 
the  admissions.  There  were  in  attendance  (StoHsHcs,  England, 
1 907-1908)  in  the  various  colleges,  6561  women  and  2835  men,  of 
whom  16 1 9  women  and  335  men  were  in  colleges  provided  by  local 
education  authorities.  The  grants  made  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  training  colleges  were  as  follows:  maintenance  grants 
£383,851 ;  building  grants  £4S»ooo.    These  figures  include  Wales. 

The  fear  has  been  widely  entertained  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  national  expenditure  upon  elementary  education  is 
wasted  for  want  of  an  effective  S3rstem  of  continuative  instruction 
to  be  given  out  of  working  hours  to  adolescents  engaged  in 
industrial  emplo3rment.    The  whole  subject  was  exhaustively 
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treated  by  the  report  in  1909  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of 

the  Board  of  Education.  This  report  seeks  to  base  an  efficient 

continuative    system    upon    the    improvement    of 

CamUmam'    elementary  education  by  reducing  the  size  of  the 

Itfiicatfofl.  <^1ass^  ^^  ^^^  elementary  schools  upon  the  lines 
now  laid  down  by  the  new  staffing  regulations  of 
1909;  by  increasing  the  amount  of  instruction  in  hand-work 
with  a  view  to  rendering  the  curriculum  less  bookish  and 
more  efficient  as  a  training  for  industrial  and  agricultural  life; 
and  by  legislation  to  reform  the  system  of  half-time  attendance 
and  raise  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  to  thirteen  and  ulti- 
mately fourteen.  Upon  the  foimdation  of  an  improved  and 
prolonged  elementary  education  there  would  be  reared  a  super- 
structure of  continuative  schools  or  classes,  attendance  at  which  up 
to  seventeen  would  be  compulsory  under  bye-laws  adoptive  locally 
at  the  option  of  the  local  education  authorities.  In  1906*1907 
about  21  per  thousand  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
attended  evening  schools  and  classes  inspected  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  grant  amounting  to  £361,596  was  paid  in  respect 
of  440,718  regular  attendants. 

The  most  marked  progress  has  undoubtedly  been  in  secondary 
education,  and  in  no  direction  has  the  act  of  1902  proved  more 
fruitful.  At  the  end  of  the  19th  century  secondary 
^^I^TST  instruction  in  England  was  still  provided  chiefly  by 
endowed  grammar-schools,  by  proprietary  schools 
established  by  religious  bodies  or  joint-stock  companies,  and  by 
private  enterprise.  No  public  provision  was  made  for  secondary 
education  as  such;  what  financial  assistance  was  forthcoming 
from  municipal  sources  was  given  indirectly  under  cover  of  the 
grants  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  while  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  central  grants  for  the  first  years  of  the  working 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Act  1899,  no  absolute  differentiation 
between  secondary  and  technological  functions  was  recognized. 
The  establishment  of  local  authorities  with  direct  duties  in  respect 
of  secondary  education,  and  the  reorganization  of  the  central 
office  with  reference  to  the  three  branches  of  education,  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  technological,  rendered  possible  for  the 
first  time  an  adequate  treatment  of  the  problem  of  public 
secondary  education  as  a  whole.  ''  The  regulations  for  secondary 
schools,"  says  the  prefatory  memorandum  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  **  grew  up  round  the  old  provisions 
of  the  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Detached 
science  classes  were  gradually  built  up  into  schools  of  science. 
Schools  of  science  were  subsequently  widened  into  schools  of  what 
was  known  as  the  *  Division  A '  t3rpe,  providing  a  course  of 
instruction  in  science  in  connexion  with,  and  as  i>art  of,  a  course 
of  general  education.  Aid  was  afterwards  extended  to  schools 
of  the  '  Division  B '  type  in  which  science  did  not  form  the 
preponderating  element  of  the  instruction  given.  In  1904  the 
board  recast  the  regulations  so  as  to  bring  all  schools  aided  by 
grants  within  the  general  definition  of  a  school  offering  a  general 
education  up  to  and  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  through  a  complete 
graded  course  of  instruction,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to 
develop  aU  the  faculties,  and  to  form  the  habit  of  exercising  them.'' 

Two  main  tendencies  distinguish  the  recent  development: 
on  the  one  hand  the  tendency  to  municipalization,  or  at  least  to 
the  establishment  of  public  control;  on  the  other  hand  the 
tendency  (marked  especially  by  the  regulations  of  1907)  to 
greater  elasticity  in  regard  to  curricula,  and  so  to  the  freer 
encouragement  of  local  initiative  and  local  effort. 

In  1907  the  government  of  Sir  Henry  CampbeU-Bannerman 
placed  greatly  increased  fimds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  purpose  of  secondary  education.  The  regula- 
tions under  which  the  increased  grant  was  administered  imposed 
conditions  in  respect  of  freedom  from  denominational  restrictions 
or  requirements,  representative  local  control,  and  accessibility  to 
all  classes  of  the  people,  which,  like  the  analogous  rules  with 
regard  to  training  colleges,  roused  considerable  controversy. 
With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  the  requirement  was  made 
that  no  catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination  might  be  taught  in  the  school  except  upon 
the  request  in  writing  of  the  parent  or  guardian  and  at  the  cost  of 


funds  other  than  grants  of  public  money.  Power  was  at  the  same 
time  reserved  to  the  board  to  waive  the  new  conditions  in  the 
event  of  the  local  education  authority  passing  a  resolution  that 
the  school  was  in  their  view  required  as  part  of  the  secondary 
p^chool  provision  for  their  area,  and  that  the  conditions,  or  one  or 
more  of  them,  might  be  waived  with  advantage  in  view  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  area.  It  will  be  noticed  that  one  effect 
of  the  regulations  (as  of  the  training  college  regulations)  was 
to  recognize  as  a  kind  of  established  religion  those  elements 
of  Christianity  which  are  shared  in  common  by  the  various 
Protestant  churches,  according  to  the  system  of  Lancaster  and  the 
Cowper-Temple  compromise.  Normally  schools  are  required  to 
provide  25%  of  free  places  for  scholars  from  public  elementary 
schools,  and,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  transference  of 
children  from  the  public  elementary  school  at  an  early  age,  a 
grant  of  £2  was  made  payable  on  account  <^  ex-public  elementary 
scholars  between  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  The  full  scale  of 
grants  is  £2  for  ex-public  elementary  schdars  between  ten  and 
twelve,  and  £$  for  scholars  between  twelve  and  eighteen.  To 
schools  previously  recognized  and  failing  to  comply  with  the  new 
conditions,  grant  may  be  paid  on  the  lower  scale  of  £2  and 
£2,  los.  respectively.  ^ 

Secondary  school  grants  are  assessed  upon  average  attendance, 
and  efficiency  is  guaranteed  by  inspection  and  not  by  individual 
examination.  All  recognized  schools  must  provide  at  least  the 
substantial  equivalent  of  the  four-years'  course  formerly  required, 
and  recognition  is  withheld  or  withdrawn  if  an  adequate  number 
of  the  scholars  do  not  remain  at  least  four  years  in  the  school,  or 
do  not  remain  up  to  sixteen;  in  rural  areas,  however,  and  smalt 
towns,  a  school  life  of  three  years  and  a  leaving  age  of  fifteen  may 
be  accepted.  ''  The  board  are  now  in  a  position,  through  their 
inspectorate,  to  keep  a  watch  and  exercise  a  guidance  which  were 
previously  impossible  over  the  planning  and  working  of  school 
curricula.  Detailed  repoi;|s  following  upon  full  inspections,  and 
the  more  constant  if  less  obvious  influence  exercised  through 
informal  visits,  conferences,  reports  and  suggestions,  may  now  be 
relied  upon  to  guard  against  the  risks  of  one-sided  education,  of 
01-balanced  schemes  of  instruction,  and  of  premature  or  excessive 
specialization  ''  (Report  of  Board  of  Education,  1906-1907,  page 
68).  The  curriculum  must  provide  instruction  duly  graded  and 
duly  continuous,  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  in 
geography  and  history,  in  mathematics,  science  and  drawing, 
and  in  at  least  one  language  other  than  English.  Where 
two  languages  other  than  English  are  taken,  Latin  must  ordin- 
arily  be  one.  Provision  must  be  made  for  organized  games, 
physical  exercises  and  manual  instruction,  and  In  girls'  schools 
science  and  mathematics  other  than  arithmetic  may  be  replaced 
by  an  approved  scheme  of  practical  housewifery  for  girls  over 
fifteen.  The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  recognized  for 
grant  {SfatisticSy  1 907-1908)  was  736,  of  which  only  220  were 
directly  provided  by  local  authorities.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  68,104  boys  and  56,359  girls,  total  124,463. 
The  government  grants  for  1907-1908  amounted  to  £320,875 
besides  grants  from  local  authorities. 

Wales. 

Notwithstanding  the  important  differences  which  exist  between 
the  social  and  especially  the  religious  conditions  of  England  and 
Wales  respectively,  Wales  continued  to  be  treated  as  one  with 
England  for  purposes  of  educational  administration  down  to  quite 
recent  years.  Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century  the  striking 
revival  of  Welsh  nationality,  in  itself  largely  an  educational  and  a 
literary  movement,  led  to  a  spontaneous  demand  among  the 
Welsh  people  for  the  organization  of  a  national  system  of  higher 
education.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
royal  commission  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  passed 
in  1889  provided  for  the  creation  in  every  county  in  Wales 
(including  Monmouthshire)  of  joint  education  committees 
consisting  of  three  nominees  of  the  county  council  and  two 
nominees  of  the  lord  president  of  the  council.  To  these  com- 
mittees were  entrusted  the  duties  oi  framing  (under  the  Charity 
Commissioners)  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  intermediate 
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and  technical  schools  and  for  the  application  of  endowments,  and 
for  administering  a  }d.  county  rate,  which  was  supplemented  by 
a  treasury  grant  not  exceeding  the  amount  raised  by  the  rate. 
Certain  supervisory  functions  were  entrusted  to  a  Central  Educa- 
tion Board,  to  which  are  committed  the  duties  of  inspection  and 
examination.  The  joint  education  committees  have  now  (except 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  schemes  for  endowments)  been  super- 
seded by  the  local  education  authorities  under  the  act  of  1902. 
The  public  assistance  afforded  to  secondary  educaton  in  Wales 
under  the  Intermediate  Act  is  supplemented  by  the  grants  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board's  revised  Secondary  School 
Regulations  were  applied  to  Wales  in  1908.  There  were  (1907- 
1908)  92  county  secondary  schools  in  Wales  administered  under 
schemes  made  imder  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Act,  attended  by 
6235  boys  and  6727  girls,  total  12,962;  and  12  other  secondary 
schools,  of  which  8  were  provided  by  local  authorities.  The  total 
attendance  at  all  secondary  schools  was  13,615,  viz.  6819  boys 
and  6796  girls.  The  Board  of  Education  grant  amounted  to 
£31,090.  The  expenditure  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  year 
i9oiS-i907  was  £85,242. 

The  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  of  ordinary  public 
elementary  schools  in  Wales  was  {Statistics,  1 907-1 908) ,  in  council 
schools  330,413,  and  in  voluntary  schools  100,290,  total  430,703. 
The  percentage  of  average  attendance  was  86' 98.  The  ordinary 
parliamentary  grant  (1906-1907)  was  £794,161,  and  the  net 
expenditure  of  local  authorities  £561,234. 

In  1907  a  Welsh  department  of  the  Board  of  Education  was 
established  with  a  permanent  secretary  and  a  chief  inspector,  each 
responsible  directly  to  the  president.  A  movement  was  in  progress 
in  Wales  in  1 908-1 909  for  the  creation  of  a  national  coimcil  of 
education  imder  an  independent  minister,  but  this  diange  could 
in  any  case  only  be  effected  by  legislation;  and  meanwhile  the 
special  religious  and  social  conditions  in  Wales  caused  administra- 
tive difficulties  in  working  an  act  (that  of  1902)  primarily  designed 
to  meet  those  prevailing  in  England.  (G.  B.  M.  C.) 

United  States. 

History. — The  first  white  settlers  who  came  to  North  America 
were  typical  representatives  of  those  European  peoples  who  had 

made  more  progress  in  civilization  than  any  other 
ttkun'        ^   ^^®  world.    Those  settlers,  in  particular  those 

from  England  and  from  Holland,  brought  with  them 
the  most  advanced  ideas  of  tlie  time  on  the  subject  of  education. 
The  conditions  of  life  in  the  New  World  emphasized  the  need 
of  schools  and  colleges,  and  among  the  earliest  public  acts  of 
the  settlers  were  provisions  to  establish  them.  The  steps  taken 
between  1619  and  1622  to  provide  schools  for  the  colony  of 
Virginia  were  frustrated  by  the  Indian  war  which  broke  out  in 
the  latter  year,  and  were  never  successfully  renewed  during  the 
colonial  period.  In  New  York,  where  the  influence  of  the  Dutch 
was  at  first  predominant,  elementary  schools  were  maintained 
.at  the  public  expense,  and  were  intended  for  the  education  of 
all  classes  of  the  population.  This  policy  reflected  the  very 
advanced  views  as  to  public  elementary  education  which  were 
then  held  in  the  Netherlands.  The  assimiption  of  control  in  the 
colony  of  New  York  by  the  English  was  a  distinct  check  to  the 
development  of  public  elementary  education,  and  little  or  no 
further  progress  was  made  imtil  after  the  Revolution.  The 
most  systematic  educational  policy  was  pursued  in  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts.  As  early  as  1635,  five  years  after  it  was 
founded,  the  town  of  Boston  took  action  to  the  end  that  "  our 
brother  Philemon  Pormort  shall  be  entreated  to  become  school- 
master for  the  teaching  and  nurturing  children  with  us. "  The 
General  Court  of  the  colony  in  1636  made  the  first  appropriation 
for  what  was  to  become  Harvard  CoUege,  taking  its  name  in 
honour  of  the  minister,  John  Harvard,  who  died  in  1638,  leaving 
his  library  and  one-half  of  his  property,  having  a  value  of  £800, 
to  the  new  institution.  The  amoimt  of  this  appropriation  of 
1636  (£400)  was  remarkable  in  that  it  was  probably  equal  to 
the  whole  colony  tax  for  a  year.  In  1642  followed  a  legislative 
act  which,  while  saying  nothing  of  schools^  gave  to  the  selectmen 
in  every  town  power  to  oversee  both  the  education  and  the 


employment  of  children.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  selectmen 
to  see  that  the  children  can  read  and  understand  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
are  put  to  some  useful  work. 

Five  years  later,  in  1647,  was  enacted  the  law  which  is  not 
only  the  real  foundation  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system, 
but  the  t3q)e  of  later  legislation  throughout  the  United  States. 
This  epoch-making  act,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  repre- 
sented the  public  opinion  of  a  colony  of  about  20,000  persons, 
living  in  thirty  towns.  It  required  every  town  of  fifty  house- 
holders to  establish  a  school,  the  master  of  which  should  be  paid 
either  by  the  parents  of  the  children  taught  or  by  public  tax, 
as  the  majority  of  the  town  committee  might  decide;  and  it 
further  required  every  town  of  one  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders to  set  up  a  grammar  school  in  which  pupils  might  be 
prepared  for  the  "  University/'  as  the  new  institution  at  Cam- 
bridge was  designated.  Moreover,  a  penalty  was  attached  to 
neglect  of  this  legislative  requirement,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  to 
be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  nearest  school.  Horaoe 
Mann  said  of  the  act  of  1647 :  '*  It  is  impossible  for  us  adequately 
to  conceive  the  boldness  of  the  measure,  which  aimed  at  universal 
education  through  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  As  a  fad 
it  had  no  precedent  in  the  world's  history;  and,  as  a  theory,  it 
could  have  been  refuted  and  silenced  by  a  more  formidable  array 
of  argument  and  experience  than  was  ever  marshalled  against 
any  other  institution  of  human  origin.  But  time  has  ratified 
its  soundness.  Two  centiuies  of  successful  operation  now 
proclaim  it  to  be  as  wise  as  it  was  courageous,  and  as  beneficent 
as  it  was  disinterested."  The  significance  of  these  acts  of  1642 
and  1647  is  that  they  foreshadow  the  whole  American  system 
of  education,  including  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools 
and  colleges,  and  that  they  indicate  the  principles  up<m  which 
that  system  rests.  These  principles  as  summarized  by  George 
H.  Martin  in  his  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Schvol 
System  are  the  following: — (i)  The  universal  education  of 
youth  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  (2)  The  obliga- 
tion to  furnish  this  education  rests  primarily  upon  the  parent. 
(3)  The  state  has  a  right  to  enforce  this  obligation.  (4)  The 
state  may  fix  a  standard  which  shall  determine  the  kind  of 
education  and  the  minimum  amount.  (5)  Public  money  raised 
by  general  tax  may  be  used  to  provide  such  education  as  the 
state  requires.  The  tax  may  be  general,  though  the  school 
attendance  is  not.  (6)  Education  higher  than  the  rudiments  may 
be  supplied  by  the  state.  Opportunity  must  be  provided  at  the 
public  expense  for  youths  who  wish  to  be  fitted  for  college.  These 
principles  have  now  found  expression  in  the  public  acts  of  every 
state,  and  upon  them  education  in  the  United  States  is  founded. 

Despite  the  praiseworthy  attempts  made  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  develop  schools  and  school  systems, 
very  little  was  accomplished  in  those  colonies  which  ^^ 

was  permanent.  The  sentiment  in  the  more  southern  mJ^i^' 
colonies  was,  as  a  rule,  unfriendly  to  free  schools,  and 
nothing  of  importance  was  attempted  in  that  section  of  the 
cpuntry  until  the  time  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Through  religious 
zeal  or  philanthropy  colleges  were  founded  as  far  south  as 
Virginia,  and  no  fewer  than  ten  of  these  institutions  were  in 
operation  in  1776.  Their  present  names  and  the  dates  of  their 
foundation  are:  Harvard  University,  Massachusetts  (1636); 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia  (1693);  Yale  University, 
Connecticut  (1701);  Princeton  University,  New  Jersey  (1746); 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia  (1749);  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  (1749);  Columbia  University, 
New  York  (1754);  Brown  University,  Rhode  Island  (1764); 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey  (1766);  and  Dartmouth  College, 
New  Hampshire  (1769).  In  the  colleges  the  ecclesiastical  spirit 
was  at  first  almost  uniformly  dominant.  The  greater  number 
of  their  students  were  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  some  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church.  These  facts  caused  the 
grammar  schools  to  take  on  more  and  more  the  character  of 
college-preparatory  schools;  and  when  this  was  brought  about 
they  supplied  the  educational  needs  of  but  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity.   As  time  passed,  the  interdependence  of  governmental 
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and  ecclesiastical  interests  began  to  weaken  in  the  colonies,  and 
there  arose  among  those  who  represented  the  new  secularizing 
tendency  a  distrust  of  the  colleges  and  their  influence.  This 
gave  rise  to  a  new  and  influential  type  of  school,  the  academy, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  secondary  schools  established 
in  England  by  the  dissenting  religious  bodies  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  at  the  suggestion  of  Milton. 
These  academies  were  intended  to  give  an  education  which  was 
thought  to  be  more  practical  than  that  offered  by  the  colleges, 
and  they  drew  their  students  from  the  so-called  middle  classes  of 
society.  The  older  academies  were  usually  endowed  institutions, 
organized  under  the  control  of  religious  organizations  or  of 
self  -  perpetuating  boards  of  trustees.  Their  programme  of 
studies  was  less  restricted  than  that  of  the  grammar  schools, 
and  they  gave  new  emphasis  to  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  its  literature,  of  mathematics  and  of  the  new  sciences  of 
nature.  For  two  generations  the  academies  were  a  most  bene- 
ficent factor  in  American  education,  and  they  supplied  a  large 
number  of  the  better-prepared  teachers  for  work  in  other  schools. 
These  schools  were  in  a  sense  public  in  that  they  were  chartered, 
but  they  were  not  directly  under  public  control  in  their  manage- 
ment. Early  in  the  igth  century  there  arose  a  well-deflned 
demand  for  public  secondary  schools — high  schools,  as  they  are 
popularly  known.  They  were  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
elementary  school  system.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore 
and  New  York  were  the  first  of  the  large  cities  to  establish 
schools  of  this  type,  and  they  spread  rapidly.  These  public 
secondary  schools  met  with  opposition,  however,  springing 
partly  from  the  friends  of  the  academies,  and  partly  from  those 
who  held  that  governmental  agency  should  be  restricted  to  the 
field  of  elementary  education.  The  legal  questions  raised  were 
settled  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan,  which 
contained  these  words:  *^  Neither  in  our  state  policy,  in  our 
constitution,  nor  in  our  laws  do  we  find  the  primary  school 
districts  restricted  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  their 
oJQBcers  may  cause  to  be  taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that 
may  be  given,  if  their  voters  consent,  in  regular  form,  to  bear 
the  expense  and  raise  the  taxes  for  the  purpose.''  This  decision 
gave  marked  impetus  to  the  development  of  public  secondary 
or  high  schools,  and  they  have  increased  rapidly  in  number. 
The  academies  have  relatively  declined,  and  in  the  Western 
states  are  almost  unknown. 

Meanwhile  the  elementary  school  system  had  grown  rapidly. 
The  school  district,  the  smallest  civil  division,  was  created  in 
Connecticut  in  1701,  in  Rhode  Island  about  1750,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1789.  From  the  point  of  view  of  efficient,  well- 
supported  schools,  it  has  been  fdt  since  the  time  of  Horace  Mann 
that  the  substitution  of  the  small  school  district  for  the  town 
as  the  unit  of  school  administration  was  a  mistake.  Yet  the 
school  district  has  exercised  a  profoimd  influence  for  good  upon 
the  American  people.  In  New  York  state,  for  example,  there 
were  in  1900  over  eleven  thousand  school  districts,  and  in 
Illinois  over  twelve  thousand.  The  districts  are  small  in  extent 
and  often  sparsely  settled.  Their  government  is  as  democratic 
as  possible.  The  resident  legal  voters,  often  including  women, 
hold  a  meeting  at  least  once  a  year.  They  elect  trustees  to 
represent  them  in  the  employment  of  the  teacher  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school.  They  determine  whether  a  new  schoolhouse 
shall  be  built,  whether  repairs  shall  be  made,  and  what  sum  of 
money  shall  be  raised  for  school  purposes.  In  the  rural  districts 
this  system  has  often  been  itself  a  school  in  patriotism  and  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Recently  the  tendency  is  to 
merge  the  school  districts  into  the  township,  in  order  that  larger 
and  better  schools  may  be  maintained,  and  that  educational 
advantages  may  be  distributed  more  evenly  among  the  people. 
Most  of  the  southern  states  have  the  county  system  of  school 
administration.  This  is  because  the  county,  rather  than  the 
township,  has  been  the  political  unit  in  the  south  from  the 
beginning.  Special  laws  have  been  made  for  the  school  system 
in  cities,  and  the  form  of  these  laws  differs  very  much.  In 
nearly  every  city  there  is  a  separate  board  of  education,  some- 
times chosen  by  the  voters,  sometimes  appointed  by  the  mayor 


or  other  official,  which  board  has  full  control  of  the  schools. 
The  city  board  of  education  has  as  its  executive  officer  a  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  who  has  become  a  most  important  factor  in 
American  educational  administration.  He  exerts  great  influence 
in  the  selection  of  teachers,  in  the  choice  of  text-books,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  programme  of  studies,  and  in  the  determina- 
tion of  questions  of  policy.  Sometimes  he  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  initiative  in  some  or  all  of  these  matters.  He  is  usually 
a  trained  administrator  as  well  as  an  experienced  teacher.  The 
first  superintendent  was  appointed  in  1837  at  Buffalo.  Provi- 
dence followed  in  1839,  New  Orleans  in  1841,  Cleveland  in  1844, 
Baltimore  in  1849,  Cincinnati  in  1 8 50,  Boston  in  1 851,  New  York, 
San  Francisco  and  Jersey  City  in  1852,  Newark  and  Brooklyn 
in  1853,  Chicago  and  St  Louis  in  1854,  and  Philadelphia  in  1883. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  public  education 
in  the  United  States  is  marked  by  (i)  compulsory  schools, 
(2)  compulsory  licensing  of  teachers,  (3)  compulsory  school 
attendance,  and  (4)  compulsory  school  supervision,  and  by  the 
increasingly  efficient  administration  of  these  provisions.  The 
compulsion  comes  in  each  case  from  the  state  government, 
which  alone,  in  the  American  system^  has  the  power  to  prescribe 
it  and  to  enforce  it.  Each  state  is  therefore  an  independent 
educational  unit,  and  there  is  no  single,  uniform  American 
system  of  education  in  any  legal  sense.  In  fact,  however,  the 
great  mass  of  the  American  people  are  in  entire  agreement  as  to 
the  principles  which  should  control  public  education;  and  the 
points  in  which  the  policies  of  the  several  states  are  in  agreement 
are  greater,  both  in  number  and  in  importance,  than  those  in 
which  they  differ.  An  American  educational  system  exists, 
therefore,  in  spirit  and  in  substance,  even  though  not  in  form. 

Neither  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  there  any  mention  of  education. 
The  founders  of  the  nation  were  by  no  means  indifferent  ^.  . 
to  education,  but  they  shared  the  common  view  of  pouty, 
their  time,  which  was  that  the  real  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  schools  and  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them  should  fall  upon  the  several  local  communities.  The 
relation  of  government  to  education  was  not  then  a  subject  of 
ordinary  consideration  or  discussion.  Later,  when  this  question 
did  arise  and  the  power  of  taxation  was  involved,  the  several 
states  assumed  control  of  education,  as  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  do.  Nevertheless,  from  the  very  beginning  the 
national  government  has  aided  and  supported  education,  while 
not  controlling  it.  This  policy  dates  from  the  13th  of  July  1787, 
when  there  was  passed  the  famous  ^'  Ordinance  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North-West  of  the 
River  Ohio,"  meaning  the  territory  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
river  now  represented  by  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  the  eastern  side  of  Minnesota,  em- 
bracing more  than  265,000  sq.  m.  of  territory.  This  ordinance 
contains  this  declaration:  **  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge 
being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  for  ever  be 
encouraged."  The  Ordinance  of  1787  also  reaffirmed  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Land  Ordinance  of  1785,  by  which 
section  No.  16  in  every  township  (a  township  consists  of  36 
numbered  sections  of  i  sq.  m.  each),  or  one  thirty-sixth  of  the 
entire  north-west  territory,  was  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  schools  within  the  township.  The  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  and  lease  of  these  original  ^'  school  lands  "  form  the  major 
portion  of  the  public  school  endowment  of  the  states  formed 
out  of  the  north-west  territory.  The  precedent  thus  estab- 
lished became  the  policy  of  the  nation.  Each  state  admitted 
prior  to  1848  reserved  section  No.  16  in  every  township  of  public 
land  for  common  schools.  Each  state  admitted  since  1848  (Utah 
being  an  exception,  and  having  four  sections)  has  reserved 
sections  No.  16  and  No.  36  in  every  township  of  public  lands 
for  this  purpose.  In  addition,  the  national  government  has 
granted  two  townships  in  every  state  and  territory  containing 
public  lands  for  seminaries  or  universities.  A  third  land  grant 
is  that  made  in  1862  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical 
arts.    The  sum  total  of  these  three  land  grants  amounted  in 
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1 900  to  78,659,439  acres,  to  which  there  must  be  added  various 
special  grants  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  states  and  devoted 
to  education.  The  portion  of  the  public  domain  so  set  apart 
in  1900  amounted  in  all  to  86,138,473  acres,  or  134,591  English 
sq.  m.  This  is  an  area  greater  than  those  of  the  six  New  England 
states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware  added 
together.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  as  great  as  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  about  seven-tenths  as  great  as  France,  and 
considerably  greater  than  the  combined  areas  of  Great  Britain 
(including  the  Channel  Islands)  and  the  kingdom  of  Holland. 
Besides  the  enormous  grants  of  land  in  aid  of  education,  the 
national  government  has  maintained  since  1802  a  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  New  York,  for  the  training  of  officers 
for  the  army,  and  since  1845  a  n^val  academy  at  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  for  the  training  of  officers  for  the  navy.  It  has  also 
taken  charge  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  uncivilized 
Indians,  and  of  all  children  in  Alaska.  It  has  voted,  by  act  of 
1887,  a  perpetual  endowment  of  $15,000  a  year  for  each  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  connected  with  a  state  agricultural 
college,  and,  by  act  of  1890,  an  additional  endowment  of  $25,000 
a  year  for  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges  themselves.  The 
aggregate  value  of  land  and  money  given  by  the  national  govern- 
ment for  education  in  the  several  states  and  territories  is  about 
$300,000,000. 

In  1867  the  Congress  established  a  bureau  of  education, 
presided  over  by  a  commissioner  who  is  under  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  purpose  of  which 
ed'MonSdji.   ^^  declared  to  be  to  collect  "  such  statistics  and  facts 

as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organization  and  management  of  school 
systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country."  The  bureau  has  therefore 
no  direct  power  over  the  educational  policy  of  the  several  states. 
It  has,  however,  exercised  a  potent  influence  for  good  in  its 
advisory  capacity.  Up  to  1900  this  bureau  had  published  360 
separate  volumes  and  pamphlets,  including  31  annual  reports, 
covering  from  800  to  2300  pages  each;  and  the  number  has 
since  been  much  increased.  The  annual  reports  alone  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  are  mines  of  information.  These 
standard  works  of  reference  are  distributed  gratuitously  in  large 
numbers  to  libraries,  school  officials  and  other  persons  interested, 
and  to  foreign  governments.  The  several  commissioners  of 
education  have  been:  Henry  Barnard,  1 867-1 870;  John  Eaton, 
1 870-1 886;  Nathaniel  H.  R.  Dawson,  1 886-1 889;  William 
T.  Harris,*  1 889-1906;  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  1906- 

In  the  United  States  the  sovereign  powers  are  not  all  lodged 
in  one  place.  Such  of  those  powers  as  are  not  granted  by  the 
5girt»  Constitution  to  the  national  government  are  reserved 

jfov«»-      to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.    The  power 
and  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  public  education  has 

been  almost  universally  held  to  be  one  of  the  powers 
so  reserved.  The  inhabitants  of  the  several  local  communities, 
however  indisposed  they  may  have  been  to  relinquish  absolute 
control  of  their  own  schools,  have  been  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
authority  of  the  state  government  whenever  it  has  been  asserted, 
for  except  under  such  authority  no  civil  division — county,  city, 
township,  or  school  district — possesses  the  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  school  purposes.  Moreover,  since  the  exercise  of  state 
authority  has  uniformly  improved  the  quality  of  the  schools, 
it  has  usually  been  welcomed,  not  resisted.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  state  has  used  its  authority  to  prescribe  a 
minimum  of  efficiency  which  schools  and  teachers  must  reach, 
and  it  enforces  this  minimum  through  inspection  and  the  with- 
holding of  its  projjer  share  of  the  state  school  fund  from  any 
locality  whefe  schools  or  teachers  are  permitted  to  fall  below 
the  required  standard.    In  extreme  cases  the  state  authorities 

*  A  valuable  bibliography  of  Mr  Harris's  contributions  to  educa- 
tional literature  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1907  (Washington,  1908). 


have  interfered  directly  to  prevent  the  evil  results  of  local 
inefficiency  or  contumacy.  In  addition,  the  states,  almost 
without  exception,  maintain  at  their  own  expense  schools  ion 
the  training  of  teachers,  known  as  normal  schools.  Many  of 
the  states  also  ofiFer  inducements  to  the  cities,  towns  and  districts 
to  exceed  the  prescribed  minimum  of  efficiency.  Through  the 
steady  exercise  of  state  supervision  the  school  buildings  have 
improved,  the  standard  for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  teaching 
has  been  raised,  the  programme  of  studies  has  been  made  more 
effective  and  more  uniform,  and  the  length  of  the  school  term 
has  increased.  The  Constitution  of  every  state  now  contains 
some  provision  as  to  public  education.  Each  state  has  an 
executive  officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  state 
school  laws.  Sometimes,  as  in  New  York,  this  official  has 
plenary  powers;  sometimes,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  he 
is  little  more  than  an  adviser.  In  twenty-nine  states  this 
official  is  known  as  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  he  is  called  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education;  other  titles  used  are  commissioner  of  public 
schools,  superintendent  of  common  schools,  and  superintendent 
of  public  schools.  The  schools  are  administered,  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayers,  by  an  elected  board  of  school  trustees  in  rural 
school  districts,  and  by  an  elected  (though  sometimes  appointed) 
board  of  education  or  school  committee  in  cities  and  towns.  In 
836  cities  and  towns  there  is  a  local  superintendent  of  schools, 
who  directs  and  supervises  the  educational  work  and  acts  as 
the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of  education.  The  schools  in 
the  rural  districts  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  or  similar  official,  who  is  often  chosen 
by  the  people,  but  who  sometimes  is  named  by  the  state 
authorities.  The  county  and  city  superintendents  are  often 
charged  with  the  duty  of  holding  examinations  for  entrance 
upon  the  work  of  teaching,  and  of  issuing  licences  to  those 
persons  who  pass  the  examinations.  This  system  works  best 
where  it  is  carefully  regulated  by  state  law.  Thirty  states, 
one  territory,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  have  enacted  com- 
pulsory education  laws,  but  the  enforcement  of  them  is  usually 
very  lax.  In  fifteen  states  and  territories  there  are  no  comptdsory 
education  laws,  although  there  are  in  existence  there  fully 
organized  school  systems  free  to  all  children.  The  usual  age 
during  which  school  attendance  is  required  is  from  8  to  14. 
Provision  is  made  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  Minnesota  and  Michigan,  for  sending  habitual 
truants  to  some  special  institution.  Laws  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  a  specified  minimum  age  in  any  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  establishment  are  in  force  in  twelve  states, 
and  are  usually  administered  in  connexion  with  the  compidsory 
education  laws. 

The  universal  establishment  in  America  of  public  secondary 
schools  (high  schools),  and  the  existence  of  state  universities  in 
all  of  the  states  south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  have  brought 
into  existence  a  system  of  state  education  which  reaches  from 
the  kindergarten  and  the  elementary  school  to  the  graduate 
instruction  offered  at  state  colleges  and  universities.  This  sys- 
tem includes  (i)  about  1500  free  public  kindergartens  scattered 
over  fifteen  states;  (2)  free  public  elementary  schools  within 
reach  of  almost  every  home  in  the  land;  (3)  free  public  secondary 
schools  (high  schools)  in  every  considerable  city  or  town  and  in 
not  a  few  rural  communities;  (4)  free  land  grant  colleges,  sup- 
ported in  large  part  by  the  proceeds  of  the  nation's  endowment  of 
public  lands,  paying  particiilar  attention  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  in  all  the  states;  (5)  state  imiversities,  free 
or  substantially  so,  in  all  the  states  south  and  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania; (6)  free  public  normal  schools,  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers,  in  nearly  every  state;  (7)  free  schools 
for  the  education  of  defectives  in  nearly  all  the  states;  and  (8) 
the  national  academies  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis  for  the 
professional  training  of  military  and  naval  officers  respectively. 

Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  herself  the  leading  exponent  of  kinder- 
garten principles  in  the  United  States,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
history  of  the  kindergarten  movement  reveals  four   distinct 
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Stages  in  its  development:  the  pioneer  stage,  having  Boston  as 
its  centre;  the  philanthropic  stage,  which  began  in  the  village 

of  Florence,  Mass.,  and  reached  its  climax  at  San  Fran- 
jp^j^      Cisco,  California;  the  national  or  strictly  educational 

stage,  which  began  at  St  Louis;  and  the  so^alled 
maternal  stage,  which  from  Chicago  as  a  centre  is  spreading  over 
the  entire  country.  During  the  first  stage  public  attention  was 
directed  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  FroebePs 
teaching.  During  the  second  stage  the  kindergarten  was  valued 
largely  as  a  reformatory  and  redemptive  influence.  During  the 
third  stage  the  fundamental  principles  imderlying  kindergarten 
training  were  scientifically  studied  and  expoimded,  and  the 
kindergarten  became  part  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
country.  The  fourth  stage,  which,  like  the  third,  is  fortunately 
still  in  existence,  aims  at  making  the  kindergarten  a  link  between 
the  school  and  the  home,  and  so  to  use  it  to  strengthen  the 
foimdations  and  elevate  the  ideals  of  family  life.  By  1898  there 
were  4363  kindergartens  in  the  United  States  (1365  of  which 
were  pubUc),  employing  9937  teachers  (2532  in  the  public 
kindergartens)  and  enrolling  189,604  children  (95^367  in  the 
public  kindergartens).  Of  the  164  public  normal  schools,  36 
made  provision  for  training  kindergarten  teachers.  The  scientific 
and  literary  activity  of  some  of  the  private  kindergarten  training 
classes  is  very  great,  and  they  exert  a  beneficial  and  stimulating 
effect  on  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children,  of  the 
teachers,  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  community  at  large,  the 
kindergarten  has  been  and  is  an  inspiration  of  incalculable  value. 
The  elementary  school  course  is  from  six  to  nine  years  in 
length,  the  ordinary  period  being  eight  years.    The  pupils  enter 

at  about  six  years  of  age.  In  the  cities  the  elementary 
Blem0mi'    schools  are  usually  in  session  for  five  hours  daily, 

except  Saturday  and  Simday,  beginning  at  9  a.m. 

There  is  an  intermission,  usually  of  an  hour,  at  midday, 
and  short  recesses  during  the  sessions.  In  the  small  rural  schools 
the  pupils  are  usually  ungraded,  and  are  taught  singly  or  in 
varying  groups.  In  the  cities  and  towns  there  is  a  careful 
gradation  of  pupils,  and  promotions  from  grade  to  grade  are 
made  at  intervals  of  a  year  or  of  a  half-year.  The  best  schools 
have  the  most  elastic  system  of  gradation  and  the  most  frequent 
promotions.  In  a  number  of  states  there  are  laws  authorizing 
the  conveyance  of  children  to  school  at  the  public  expense,  when 
the  schoolhouse  is  unduly  distant  from  the  homes  of  a  portion 
of  the  school  population.  Co-education  iq.v.)  in  the  elementary 
school  has  been  the  salutary  and  almost  uniform  practice  in  the 
United  States.  The  programme  of  studies  in  the  elementary 
school  includes  English  (reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar, 
composition),  arithmetic  (sometimes  elementary  algebra  also, 
or  plane  geometry  in  the  upper  grades),  geography,  history  of 
the  United  States,  and  elementary  natural  science,  including 
human  physiology  and  hygiene.  Physical  training,  vocal  music, 
drawing  and  manual  training  are  often  taught.  Sometimes  a 
foreign  language  (Latin,  German  or  French)  and  the  study  of 
general  history  are  begun.  Formal  instruction  in  manners 
and  morals  is  not  often  found,  but  the  discipline  of  the  school 
offers  the  best  possible  training  in  the  habits  of  truthfulness, 
honesty,  obedience,  regularity,  punctuality  and  conformity  to 
order.  Religious  teaching  is  not  permitted,  although  the 
exercises  of  the  day  are  often  opened  with  reading  from  the 
Bible,  the  repetition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  singing  of  a 
hymn.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  infrequent,  but  is  forbidden 
by  law  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  many  states  may  be  used  only  under 
restrictions.  Text-books  are  used  as  the  basis  of  the  instruction 
given,  and  the  pupils  "  recite  "  in  class  to  the  teacher,  who,  by 
use  of  illustration  and  comment,  makes  clear  the  subject-matter 
of  the  prescribed  lesson.  The  purpose  of  the  recitation  method 
is  to  make  the  work  of  each  pupil  help  that  of  his  companion. 
Skilfully  used,  it  is  the  most  effectual  instrument  yet  devised  for 
elementary  school  instruction. 

The  secondary  school  course  is  normally  four  years  in  length. 
The  principal  subjects  studied  are  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
algebra,   geometry,    physics,    chemistry,    physical   geography, 
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physiology,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  civics  and  history. 
Although  but  11*36%  of  the  students  in  public  high  schools  and 
25*36%  of  those  in  private  secondary  schools  are 
preparing  for  a  college  or  scientific  school,  yet  the  con-  fSoou!'^ 
ditions  prescribed  by  the  colleges  for  admission  to  their 
courses  affect  powerfidly  both  the  secondary  school  programme 
and  the  methods  of  teaching.  Of  late  years  no  educational 
topic  has  been  more  widely  discussed  than  that  as  to  the  proper 
relations  of  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  As  a  result,  special 
examinations  for  admission  to  college  are  either  greatly  simplified 
or  entirely  abolished,  and  the  secondary  studies  are  much  more 
substantial  and  better  taught  than  formerly.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  secondary  school  teachers  are  college  graduates. 
The  most  extraordinary  characteristic  of  secondary  education 
in  recent  years  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  students 
taking  Latin  as  a  school  subject.  Meanwhile  the  proportion 
of  those  studying  physics  and  chemistry  has  fallen  off  slightly. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  who  study  Latin 
is  fully  twice  as  great  as  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number 
of  secondary  school  students.  Between  1890  and  1896,  while 
the  number  of  students  in  private  secondary  schools  increased 
12%,  the  number  of  students  in  public  secondary  schools 
increased  87%.  Since  1894  the  number  of  students  in  private 
secondary  schools  has  steadily  declined. 

The  American  college,  although  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
English  colleges  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  has  developed 
into  an  institution  which  has  no  counterpart  in  Europe. 
The  college  course  of  study,  at  first  three  years  in 
length,  was  soon  extended  to  four  years,  and  the 
classes  are  uniformly  known  as  the  freshman,  the  sophomore, 
the  junior  and  the  senior.  The  traditional  degree  which  crowns 
the  college  course  is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) .  The  studies 
ordinarily  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  this  degree 
are  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English,  philosophy,  political 
economy,  history,  at  least  one  modem  European  language 
(French  or  German),  and  at  least  one  natural  science.  The 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.),  Bachelor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.B.),  and  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.L.)  are  often  conferred  by 
colleges  upon  students  who  have  pursued  systematic  courses  of 
study  which  do  not  include  Greek  or  the  amount  of  Latin  required 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  best  colleges  give  instruc- 
tion which  is  similar  in  character  to  that  given  in  Germany  in 
the  three  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  introductory 
courses  at  the  universities,  in  France  in  the  two  upper  classes  of 
the  lyc6e  and  in  the  first  two  years  of  university  study,  and  in 
England  in  the  upper  form  of  the  public  schools  and  during  the 
years  of  undergraduate  residence  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Since  1870  the  colleges  have  developed  enormously.  Their 
resources  have  multiplied,  the  number  of  their  students  has 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the  programme  of  studies 
has  broadened  and  deepened,  the  standards  have  been  raised, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  has  greatly  increased. 
Rigidly  prescribed  courses  of  study  have  given  way  to  elective 
courses,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  is  no  longer  required  for 
the  degree  of  A.B.  at  such  influential  colleges  as  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Cornell  and  Williams.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made 
to  have  the  leading  colleges  ^ve  but  one  degree,  that  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  and  to  confer  that  upon  those  who  complete  any  sub- 
stantial course  of  college  studies.  A  marked  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  college  authorities  toward  the  students. 
In  1870  the  college  president  was  a  paterfamilias.  He  knew  each 
student  and  came  into  direct  personal  contact  with  him.  The 
president  and  the  faculty  had  supervision  not  only  of  the  studies 
of  the  students,  but  of  their  moral  and  religious  life  as  well. 
The  older  type  of  college  professor  was  not  always  a  great 
scholar,  but  he  was  a  student  of  human  nature,  with  keen 
intuitions  and  shrewd  insight.  The  new  type,  which  had  come 
into  existence  at  the  opening  of  the  20th  century,  was  more 
scholarly  in  some  special  direction,  often  regarded  teaching 
as  a  check  upon  opportunities  for  investigation,  and  disdained 
troubling  himself  with  a  student's  personal  concerns  or  intel- 
lectual and  moral  difficulties.    The  change  was  not  altogether 
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for  the  better,  and  a  desirable  reaction  has  been  observable. 
Each  college,  however  small  or  ill-equipped,  exercises  a  helpful 
local  influence.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all  college  students  attend 
an  institution  not  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  their  own 
homes.  Few  colleges  have  a  national  constituency,  and  even 
in  these  cases  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  students 
come  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  This  explains,  in  a 
measure,  the  powerful  influence  which  the  college  has  exercised 
in  the  life  of  the  nation.  While  hardly  more  than  one  in  a 
hundred  of  the  white  male  youth  of  the  country  has  had  a  college 
education,  yet  the  college  graduates  have  furnished  one-half 
of  all  the  presidents  of  the  United  States,  most  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  about  one-half  of  the  cabinet  officers  and 
United  States  senators,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Before  the  Revolution  eleven  colleges  were 
founded.  From  1776  to  1800,  twelve  more  were  added;  from 
1800  to  1830,  thirty-three;  from  1830  to  1865,  one  hundred  and 
eighty;  from  1865  to  1898,  two  hundred  and  thirty-six.  Their 
standards,  efficiency  and  equipment  are  very  diverse,  many  of 
the  so-called  colleges  being  less  effective  than  some  of  the  better 
organized  secondary  schools.  Except  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  no  statutory  restriction  upon  the  use  of  the  name 
**  college.''  This  is  an  abuse  to  which  public  attention  has  in 
recent  yeais  been  increasingly  called.^ 

In  the  United  States  the  title  "  university  "  is  used  indis- 
criminately of  institutions  which  are  in  reality  universities,  of 
institutions  which  are  colleges,  and  of  institutions 
^^*f  which  are  so  ill-equipped  as  not  to  take  rank  with 

MUhs,  good  secondary  schools.  Only  time  and  a  greatly 
increased  capacity  to  distinguish  the  various  t3rpes  of 
higher  schools  will  remedy  this  error.  Putting  aside  tentative 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  develop  genuine  university  instruc- 
tion much  earlier,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  opening  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Baltimore  in  1876  began  the 
present  movement  to  organize  carefully  advanced  study  and 
research,  requiring  a  college  education  of  those  who  wish  to  enter 
upon  it.  This  is  university  instruction  properly  so  called,  and 
though  found  elsewhere,  it  is  given  chiefly  at  fourteen  institu- 
tions: California  University,  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Chicago  University,  Clark  University,  Columbia  University, 
Cornell  University,  Harvard  University,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Michigan  University,  Pennsylvania  University,  Princeton 
University,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity and  Yale  University.  All  of  these  institutions,  except  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  are  also  colleges.  The  com- 
bination of  collegiate  and  university  instruction  under  one 
corporation  and  one  executive  administration  is  distinctive  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States,  and  its  chief  source  of 
strength.  The  crowning  honour  of  the  university  student  is 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  although  that  of  A.M. — obtainable  in  less 
time  and  much  easier  conditions — ^is  also  sought.  The  minimum 
period  of  study  accepted  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  two  years 
after  obtaining  the  bachelor's  degree;  but  in  practice,  three, 
and  even  four,  years  of  study  are  foimd  necessary.  In  addition 
to  carrying  on  an  investigation  in  the  field  of  his  main  subject 
of  study,  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  xisually  required 
to  pass  examinations  on  one  or  two  subordinate  subjects,  to 
possess  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  (often  of 
Latin  as  well),  and  to  submit — ^usually  in  printed  form — the 
dissertation  which  embodies  the  results  of  his  researches.  The 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  universities  are  the  lecture,  dis- 
cussion a^  work  in  laboratory  or  seminary — the  latter  trans- 
plan^  from  the  German  universities.    The  degree  of  Master  of 

(sis  conferred  upon  students  who,  after  one  year  of  university 
residence  and  study,  pass  certain  prescribed  examinations. 
This  degree,  like  those  of  D.D.,  S.T.D.  and  LL.D.,  is  often 
conferred  by  colleges  and  universities  as  a  purely  honorary 
distinction.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  is  not  so  conferred  any  longer 
by  the  best  universities.    Not  a  few  of  the  universities  maintain 

*  See  especially  the  second  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  (pp.  76-80), 
quoted  in  the  Report  for  1907  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 


schools  of  law  and  medicine.  Harvard  and  Yale  universities 
maintain  schools  of  theology  as  well.  The  learned  publications 
issued  by  the  universities,  or  under  the  direction  of  university 
professors,  are  of  great  importance,  and  constitute  an  imposing 
body  of  scientific  li terature.  The  national  and  s tat e  governments 
make  increasing  use  of  university  officials  for  public  service 
requiring  special  training  or  expert  knowledge.  In  1871-1872 
there  were  only  198  resident  graduate  (or  university)  students 
in  the  United  States.  In  1887  this  number  had  risen  to  1237, 
and  in  1897  to  4392.  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  professional 
students,  and  include  only  those  who  are  stud3dng  in  what 
would  be  called,  in  Germany,  the  philosophical  faculty.  (See 
also  Universities.) 

Most  extensive  provision  is  made  in  America  for  professional, 
technical  and  special  education  of  all  kinds,  and  for  the  care  and 
training  of  the  dependent  and  defective  classes  (see  Blindness 
and  Deaf  and  Duhb),  as  well  as  for  the  education  of  the  Indian 
(see  Indians,  North  American),  and — in  the  Southern  states — 
of  the  negro  (q.v,).  (N.  M.  B.) 

Statistics, — Details  as  to  education  in  each  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  are  given  in  the  articles  under  state  heajdings.  But 
a  more  comprehensive  view  may  be  obtained  here  from  the 
general  statistics.  The  introduction  to  the  statistical  tables  in 
vol.  ii.  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education's  Report  foi  1907  may 
usefully  be  quoted.  Mr  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  of  the  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  there  summarizes  the  national 
account  as  follows: — 

"  We  use  in  formal  school  education  a  material  plant  valued  at 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  million  dollars,  the  labour  of  550,000 
teachers  or  other  educational  officers,  and  more  or  less  of  tne  time 
of  some  eighteen  million  students.  .  .  .  We  pay  for  the  labour  of 
these  teachers,  many  of  whom  work  for  only  part  of  the  normal  city- 
school  year,  about  $300,000,000.  We  pay  for  fuel,  light,  janitorial 
services,  repairs,  depreciation  of  books,  school  supplies,  insurance 
and  the  like,  about  too,ooo,ooo.  For  depreciation  of  the  plant 
not  so  charged  we  should  properlv  provide  during  the  year  a  sinking 
fund  of  perhaps  $25,000,000.  Adding  an  interest  charge  of  5% 
on  the  investment  in  the  plant,  our  annual  bill  for  formal  school 
education  comes  to  over  $475,000,000.  Additions  to  the  plant  were 
made  [in  IQ06-1907]  to  the  extent  of  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  million 
dollars.  As  a  partial  estimate  of  the  returns  from  this  investment 
we  may  take  the  number  of  students  whose  education  has  been  carried 
to  a  specified  standard  of  accomplishment  and  power.  Thus  I 
estimate  that,  in  1907,  3000  students  reached  the  standard  denoted 
by  three  years  or  more  of  academic,  technical  or  professional  study 
in  advance  of  a  reputable  college  degree;  that  35,000  students 
reached  the  standard  denoted  by  at  least  three  and  not  over  four 
years  of  such  study  in  advance  of  a  four-year  high-school  course; 
than  an  eighth  of  a  million  students  reached  the  standard  denoted 
by  at  least  three  and  not  over  four  years  of  study  in  advance  of  an 
eight-year  elementary-school  course;  and  that  three-quarters  of  a 
million  students  reached  the  standard  of  completion  of  an  elementary- 
school  course  of  seven  or  eight  years  or  its  equivalent.  .  .  Roughly, 
nine-tenths  of  elementary  ^ucation  and  the  education  of  teacSers, 
over  two-thirds  of  secondary  education,  and  over  a  third  of  college 
and  higher  technical  education  are  provided  and  controlled  by  the 
public.  Professional  education,  other  than  the  training  of  teachers 
and  engineers,  is  still  largely  a  function  of  private  provision  and 
control. 

"  The  following  rough  comparison  may  serve  to  define  further  the 
status  of  education  in  the  country  at  lar^e.  The  plant  used  for  formal 
education  is  valued  at  i  %  of  our  entire  national  wealth,  or  twice 
the  value  of  our  telephone  systems,  or  ten  times  the  value  of  our 
Pullman  and  private  cars,  or  one-tenth  the  value  of  our  railroads. 
The  number  of  teachers  is  approximately  that  of  the  clergymen, 
engineers,  lawyers  and  physicians  toother,  five  times  that  of  the 
regular  army  and  navy,  and  about  twice  that  of  the  saloon-keepers 
and  bar-tenders  and  their  assistants.  The  annual  expenditure  for 
education,  exclusive  of  additions  to  the  plant,  is  somewhat  over  twice 
the  expenditure  for  the  war  and  navy  departments  of  the  national 
government.  It  is  three  and  a  half  times  the  expenditure  of  the 
national  government  in  1907  for  pensions.  It  is  about  one  and  a 
fourth  times  the  cost  (New  York  wholesale  prices)  of  the  sugar  and 
coffee  we  consume  annually." 

The  above  comparison  indicates  perhaps,  not  inadequately, 
the  "  business  "  conception  of  the  value  of  education  prevailing 
in  the  United  States,  where  its  practical  advantages  are  realized 
as  in  no  other  co\mtry,  not  even  Germany. 

From  the  same  report  the  following  statistics  may  be  cited 
for  1906-1907. 
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Common  Schools  (including  Elementary  and  Secondary  PubUc 

Schools  only). 

Total  number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  16,820,386  ^ 

Average  number  of  days  schools  open.  151*2 
Average  number  of  days  attended  by  each 

pupil 106-2 

Number  of  male  teachers       ....  105,773 

Number  of  female  teachers    ....  369,465 

Number  of  school  houses       ....  259,115 

Average  monthly  wage  of  male  teachers  $56*10 

Average  monthly  wage  of  female  teachers  .  $43*67 

Value  of  all  school  property  ....  $843,309,410 

Income  from  permanent  funds  and  rents  $16,579,551 

Income  from  State  taxes        ....  $46,281,501 

Income  from  local  taxes         ....  $230,424,554 

Income  from  other  sources    .  $50,317,132 
Elxpenditure  on  sites,  buildings,  furniture, 

libraries  and  apiiaratus  ....  $65,817,870 

Expenditure  on  salaries $196,980,919 

Expenditure  on  other  purposes  $67,882,012 

Expenditure  per  head  of  population  •  $3*90 

Expenditure  per  pupil $27*98 

The  Bureau  of  Education  in  1907  received  reports  from  606 
universities,  colleges  and  technological  schools;  they  had  a  teaching 
force  of  24,679,  and  an  enrolment  of  203,343  students.  The  number 
of  public  and  private  normal  schools  reporting  was  259,  with  an 
enrolment  of  70,439  students  in  the  regular  training  courses  for 
teachers,  12,541  graduates  and  3660  instructors.  There  were  148 
manual  and  industrial  training  schools  (independently  of  the  manual 
training  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  in  66  Indian  schools), 
with  1692  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  68,427  students;  and  445 
independent  commercial  and  business  schools,  with  2856  instructors 
and  137,364  students.  (X.) 

Bibliography. — For  the  study  of  education  as  an  aspect  of 
religious,  social,  moral  and  intellectual  development,  the  material 
is  practically  inexhaustible,  and  much  of  the  most  valuable  does  not 
treat  specincally  of  the  education  given  in  schools  and  colleges. 
The  most  useful  guide  is  E.  P.  Cubberley's  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Education  (1902),  which  consists  of  an  analytic  outline 
of  topics  with  copious  and  detailed  references  to  authorities.  See 
also  W.  S.  Monroe's  Bibliography  of  Education  (1897).  The  best 
general  history  in  English  is  P.  Monroe's  Text-Book  in  the  History  of 
Education  (1905),  which^  like  Davidson's  much  briefer  History  of 
Education^  treats  the  subject  broadly  and  in  relation  to  other  aspects 
of  life.  Williams's  History  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modem  Eauca- 
Pion  is  a  useful  statement  of  the  main  facts  of  educational  progress 
talren  somewhat  by  itself.  In  German  the  standard  work  is  K.  A. 
Schmid's  Geschichte  der  Erziehung,  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
treatment  in  which  each  period  is  dealt  with  by  a  specialist.  Ziegler's 
Geschichte  der  Padagogtk  is  a  good  short  history.  In  French, 
Letourneau's  L' Evolution  de  ViducaUon  is  especially  good  on  ancient 
and  non-European  education.  Draper's  InteUeduaT Development  of 
Europe  is  vigorous  and  interesting,  but  marred  by  its  depreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  Church.  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization  is  still 
of  vsAue,  as  are  parts  of  Hallam's  Literary  History,  Lecky's  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Sfnrit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  and 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  m  England,  contain  much  that  is 
of  value.  The  best  encyclopaedias  are  W.  Rein's  Encyklopddisches 
Handbuch  der  Pdda^ogik,  and  F.  Buisson's  Dictionnaire  de  pidagogie, 
premiere  partie.  Sir  Henry  Craik's  The  State  and  Education  (1883) 
IS  an  excellent  text-book  on  national  education. 

Of  books  dealing  with  special  periods  and  topics,  S.  Laurie's 
Historical  Sketch  of^Pre-Chrtstian  Education,  Freeman's  Schools  of 
Hellas,  Girard's  LjEducation  athenienne  au  V*  etau  IV*  s^cle  avant 
J.'C,,  IXividson's  Education  of  the  Greek  People,  Mahaffy's  Old  Greek 
Education  and  Greek  Life  and  Thought,  Nettleship's  article  on 
"  Education  in  Plato's  Republic  "  in  HeUenica,  Capes's  University 
Life  in  Athens,  Hobhouse's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ancient  Education^ 
Grasberger's  Erziehung  und  Unterricht  im  dassischen  Alterthum, 
Wilkin's  Roman  Education,  and  Clarke's  Education  of  Children  at 
Rome,  are  valuable  for  classical  times. 

For  the  somewhat  obscure  transition  centuries  there  is  much  of 
value  in  Taylor's  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Dill's  Roman 
Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  western  Empire,  ^ipecially  the 
chapter  on  "  Culture  in  the  ith  and  5th  centuries,"  Boissier's  La 
Fin  du  paganisme,  and  Hatch  s  Influence  of  Greek  Thought  upon  the 
Christian  Church, 

The  best  general  account  of  medieval  education  is  in  Drane's 
Christian  Schools  and  Scholars;  and  J.  B.  Mullinger's  Schools  of 
Charles  the  Great  treats  well  of  the  Carolingian  Revival.  G.  B. 
Adams's  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  excellent;  and 
Sandys's  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  is  a  valuable  book  of 
reference.  On  the  scholastic  philosophy  Turner's  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  Haurfau's  Histotre  de  la  philosophic  scolastique,  are 
useful.  Medieval  schools  are  describee  in  Furnivall's  preface  to 
The  Babees  Book,  which  deals  with  "  Education  in  Early  England," 

*  In  private  schools  there  were  also  1,304,547  pupils. 


and  in  Leach's  Old  Yorkshire  Schools  and  History  of  Winchester 
College,  The  most  important  books  on  the  universities  are  Rash- 
dall's  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Jourdain's  Histoire 
de  runiversiU  de  Paris  aux  XVII*  et  XVIII*  siicles,  Lyte's  History 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  1530,  and  MuUineer's  History  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  the  Accession  of  Charles  I,  Paulsen's 
Geschichte  dies  gelehrten  Unterrichts  auf  den  deutschen  Schulen  und 
Universitdten  is  the  best  history  of  education  in  Germany. 

On  the  Renaissance  in  Italy,  Viilari's  Introduction  to  his  Life 
and  Times  of  Machiavelli,  and  burckhardt's  Die  Kultur  der  Renats- 
sance  in  Italien  (translated  into  English),  are  of  the  first  importance. 
Other  valuable  books  are  the  first  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History  and  Symonds's  great  work  on  The  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
especiallv  the  volume  on  The  Revival  of  Learning,  Dealing  more 
specificaliY  with  education  are  Woodward's  excellent  monographs 
on  Education  during  the  Renaissance,  Vittorino  da  Feltre  and  Erasmus, 
Janssen's  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes  (translated  into  English) 
gives  a  good  account  of  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of 
Germany  in  the  14th,  15th  and  i6th  centuries.  Christie's  Life  of 
Etienne  Dolet  is  of  value  for  the  Renaissance  in  France.  For  the 
movement  in  England  Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers,  Gasquet's  Eve 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  Einstein's  The  Italian  Renaissance  in 
England,  and  Leach's  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation,  IS46-1548, 
are  particularly  important. 

For  later  times  the  material  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  monographs, 
of  which  the  followincr,  among  others,  are  of  value:  Adamson's 
Pioneers  of  Modem  Education,  Laas's  Die  Pddagogik  des  Johannes 
Sturm,  Beard's  Port  Royal,  vol.  ii.,  Kuno  Fischer's  Fr.  Bacon  und 
seine  Nachfolger,  Laurie  s  John  Amos  Comenius,  Morley's  Rousseau, 
Pinloche's  La  Reforme  de  V education  en  AUemaine  au  dix-huitihne 
siide,  Biedermann's  Deutschlands  geistige,  siwiche,  und  gesellige 
Zustdnde  im  X  VIII,  Jahrhundert. 

For  the  loth  century  and  after,  the  best  sources  of  information  are 
the  official  Reports,  such  as  those  of  the  Royal  Commissions  on  the 
English  Universities,  the  Public  Schools,  and  the  other  English 
.  secondary  schools;  the  "  Special  Reports,"  issued  by  the  English 
Board  of  Education;  the  encyclopaedic  annual  Reports  of  the 
American  Commissioner  of  Education  (dealing  not  only  with  the 
United  States,  but  with  pro^ss  in  other  countries);  monographs 
in  the  French  Musie  pedagopque,  and  various  German  Reports. 

For  education  in  tiie  United  States,  see  also  Boone's  history  of 
Education  in  U,S,A,  (1889) ;  N.  M.  Butler  (editor),  Education  in  the 
U,S,A,  (1900),  a  series  of  monographs  prepared  for  the  Paris  Ex- 
position; £.  G.  Dexter's  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States 
(1904) ;  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

On  the  leading  writers  on  education  the  monographs  in  the  Great 
Educator  Series  are  useful,  and  editions  and  translations  of  the  best 
known  of  these  writers  are  available.  The  greatest  systematic 
collection  is  the  Monumenta  Germaniae  paedagogica.  On  the  de- 
velopment of  the  means  of  education,  Montmorency's  two  books  on 
State  Intervention  in  Engfish  Education  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
i^33y  &nd  TheiProg^ess  of  Education  in  England,  Balfour's  Educational 
Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Allain's  U Instruction  primaire 
en  France  avant  la  Rholution,  Lantoine's  Histoire  de  Venseignement 
secondaire  en  France  au  XVIII*  et  au  d&mt  du  XVIII*  sUcle,  and 
Konrad  Fischer's  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Volkschullehrer stands,  may 
be  mentioned.  (J.  Wn.) 

EDWARD,  "  The  Elder  "  (d.  924),  king  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  was  the  second  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  with  his 
sister  iEthelflsed  was  carefully  educated  at  the  court  of  his 
father.  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  campaigns  against  the  Danes,  especially  in  that  of  894,  and 
as  early  as  898  he  signs  a  charter  as  ^*  rex/'  showing  that  he  was 
definitely  associated  with  his  father  in  the  kingship.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  October  899,^  but  not  without  opposition. 
The  iEtheling  i£thelwold,  son  of  Alfred's  elder  brother  iEthdred, 
seized  Wimbome  and  Christchurch.  Edward  advanced  against 
him,  and  iSthelwold  took  refuge  among  the  Danes  in  North- 
umbria.  In  904  iSthelwold  landed  in  Essex,  and  in  the  next 
year  he  enticed  the  East  Anglian  Danes  to  revolt.  They  ravaged 
all  southern  Mercia  and,  in  spite  of  Edward's  activity,  returned 
home  victorious,  though  ^thelwold  fell  in  the  battle  of  the 
Holme.  In  905  or  906  Edward  made  a  peace  with  the  East 
Anglian  and  Northumbrian  Danes  at  "  Yttingaford,"  near 
Linslade  in  Buckinghamshire,  perhaps  the  peace  known  as 
"  the  Laws  of  Edward  and  Guthrum."  In  909  and  910  fresh 
campaigns  took  place  owing  to  southerly  raids  by  the  Danes, 
and  victories  were  won  at  Tettenhall  and  Wednesfield  in  Stafford- 
shire.'   From  907  onwards  Edward  and  his  sister  iEthelflaed, 

*See  Stevenson's  article  in  Eng.  Hist,  Rev,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  7i;77. 
The  whole  chronology  of  this  reign  is  very  difficult  and  certainly 
is  often  impossible  of  attainment. 

'  It  is  possible  that  these  battles  are  one  and  the  same;  the  places 
are  within  2  to  3  m.  of  each  other. 
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the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  were  busy  strengthening  their  hold 
on  Mercia  and  Wessex.  Forts  were  built  at  Lincoln  (907), 
"  Bremesbyrig  "  (910),  "  Scergeat  "  and  Bridgenorth  (912), 
and  when  in  the  year  911  ^Ethelflsed's  husband  ^Ethelred  died, 
Edward  took  over  from  Mercia  the  government  of  London  and 
Oxford,  with  the  lands  belonging  to  them,  i.e.  probably  Oxford- 
shire and  Middlesex.  The  policy  of  constructing  "  burhs  ''  or 
fortified  towns  was  continued.  Hertford  was  fortified  in  911, 
Witham  in  912,  while  ^Ethelflaed  fortified  Cherbury  in  Shropshire, 
'*  Weardbyrig  "  and  Runcorn  (all  in  915).  In  913  the  Danes  in 
Eastern  Mercia  gave  considerable  trouble,  and  in  914  a  fresh 
horde  of  pirates,  coming  from  Brittany,  sailed  up  the  Severn. 
They  raided  southern  Wales,  but  were  hemmed  in  by  the  English 
forces  and  besieged  until  they  promised  to  leave  the  king's 
territory.  Edward  watched  the  southern  shores  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  so  carefully  that  the  Danes  failed  to  secure  a  hold  there, 
and  were  ultimately  forced  to  sail  to  Ireland.  In  the  same  year 
Edward  fortified  Buckingham  and  received  the  submission  of 
the  jarls  and  chief  men  of  Bedford.  In  915  he  fortified  Bedford 
itself,  Maldon  in  916,  and  Towcester  and  **  Wigingamere  "  in  917. 
In  the  last-mentioned  year  Edward  captured  and  destroyed  the 
Danish  stronghold  of  Tempsford,  and  later  in  the  year  he  took 
Colchester.  An  attack  by  the  Danes  on  Maldon  failed,  and  in 
915  Edward  went  to  Passenham  and  received  the  submission 
of  the  men  of  the  "  borough  ''  of  Northampton.  The  Danish 
strongholds  of  Huntingdon  and  Colchester  were  now  restored 
and  repaired,  and  Edward  received  the  submission  of  the  whole 
of  the  East  Anglian  Danes.  Before  midsummer  of  this  year 
Edward  had  fortified  Stamford,  and  on  the  death  of  his  sister 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  Mercians  at  Tamworth.  There 
also  three  kings  of  the  North  Welsh  took  Edward  as  their  lord. 
Nottingham  was  now  fortified;  Thelwall  in  Cheshire  (919)  and 
Manchester  soon  followed;  Nottingham  was  strengthened  by  a 
second  fort;  Bakewell  was  fortified  and  garrisoned,  and  then, 
came  the  greatest  triumph  of  Edward^s  reign.  He  was  *'  chosen 
as  father  and  lord  "  by  the  Scottish  king  and  nation,  by  Rs- 
genald,  the  Norwegian  king  of  Northumbria,  by  Ealdred  of 
Bamborough,  and  by  the  English,  Danes  or  Norwegians  in 
Northumbria,  and  by  the  Strathclyde  Webh. 

With  the  conclusion  of  his  wars  Edward's  activity  ceased, 
and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  until  in  924  he  died  at  Famdon  in 
Cheshire  and  was  buried  in  the  "  New  Minster  **  at  Winchester. 
He  was  thrice  married:  (i)  to  Ecgwyn,  a  lady  of  rank,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  ^Ethelstan,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a 
daughter  Eadgyth,  who  married  Sihtric  of  Northumbria  in 
924.  This  marriage  was  probably  an  irregular  one.  (2)  To 
iElfiaed,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons — ^Ifweard,  who  died  a 
fortnight  after  his  father,  and  Eadwine,  who  was  drowned  in 
933 — ^T^^  six  daughters,  ^Ethelflxd  and  ^Ethelhild  nuns,  and 
four  others  (see  iExHELSXAN).  (3)  To  Eadgifu,  the  mother  of 
Kings  Edmund  and  Edred,  and  of  two  daughters. 

Authorities. — Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ed.  Plummer  and  Earle, 
Oxford);  Florence  of  Worcester  (Mon.  Hist.  Brit.);  William  of 
Malmesbury,  Gesta  regum  (Rolls  Series) ;  Simeon  of  Durham  (Rolls 
Series) ;  Etnelweard  (Mon.  Hist.  Brit.) ;  Birch,  Cartularium  Saxoni- 
cum,  Nos.  58^-635;  D.N.B.,  s-v.  (A.  Mw.) 

EDWARD,  "  The  Martyr  "  (c,  926-978),  king  of  the  English, 
was  the  son  of  Edgar  by  his  wife  ^Ethelflsd.  Edward's  brief 
reign  was  marked  by  an  anti-monastic  reaction.  ^Elfhere, 
earl  of  Mercia,  once  more  expelled  many  of  the  monks  whom 
Bishop  iEthelwold  had  installed.  There  seems  also  to  have  been 
some  change  in  administrative  policy,  perhaps  with  regard  to 
the  Danes,  for  Earl  Oslac,  whom  Edgar  had  appointed  to  North- 
umbria, was  driven  from  his  province.  In  ecclesiastical  matters 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  kingdom,  the  monastic,  which  had 
its  chief  hold  in  Essex  and  East  Anglia,  and  the  anti-monastic, 
led  by  ^Elfhere  of  Mercia.  Conferences  were  held  at  Kirtlington 
in  Oxfordshire  and  at  Calne  in  Wiltshire  in  977  and  978,  but 
nothing  definite  seems  to  have  been  decided.  On  the  i8th  of 
March  978  Edward's  reign  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  his  assassina* 
tion  at  Corfe  Castle  in  Dorsetshire.  The  crime  was  probably 
inspired  by  his  stepmother,  ^Elfthryth,  who  was  anxious  to  secure 


the  succession  of  her  son  ^hhelred.  The  body  was  hastily 
interred  at  Wareham  and  remained  there  till  980,  when  Arch- 
bishop Dimstan  and  JElihere  of  Mercia  united  in  transferring 
it  with  great  ceremony  to  Shaftesbury.  Edward  seems  to  have 
been  personally  popular,  and  the  poem  on  his  death  in  the 
chronicle  calls  his  murder  the  worst  deed  in  English  history. 
Very  shortly  after  his  death  he  was  popularly  esteemed  to  be  both 
saint  and  martyr. 

See  Saxon  Chronicle;  Vita  S.  Oswaldi  (Hist,  of  Ch,  of  York,  Rolls 
Series) ;  Memorials  of  St  Dunstan  (ed.  Stubbs,  Rolls  Series).  (A.  Mw.) 

EDWARD,  "  The  Confessor  "  (d.  1066),  so  called  on  account 
of  his  reputation  for  sanctity,  king  of  the  English,  was  the  son  of 
iEthelred  II.  and  Emma,  daughter  of  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  was  born  at  Islip  in  Oxfordshire.  On  the  recognition  of 
Sweyn  as  king  of  England  in  1013,  ^thelred,  with  his  wife  and 
family,  took  refuge  in  Normandy,  and  Edward  continued  to 
reside  at  the  Norman  court  until  he  was  recalled  in  1041  by 
Hardicanute.  He  appears  to  have  been  formally  recognized  as 
heir  to  the  throne,  if  not  actually  associated  in  the  kingship,  and 
on  the  death  of  Hardicanute  in  1042  ''  all  folk  received  him  to  be 
king,"  though  his  actual  coronation  was  delayed  until  Blaster 
1043.  A  few  months  later  Edward,  in  conjunction  with  the 
three  great  earls  of  the  kingdom,  made  a  raid  on  the  queen- 
mother  iElfgifu,  or  Emma,  seized  all  her  possessions  and  com- 
pelled her  to  live  in  retirement. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  the  influence  of  Earl  Godwine 
was  predominant,  though  not  unopposed.  His  daughter  Edith 
or  Eadgyth  became  Edward's  queen  in  1045.  But  the  king's 
personal  tastes  inclined  much  more  to  foreigners  than  to  English- 
men, and  he  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  favourites  from 
beyond  the  sea.  Between  €rodwine,  representing  the  spirit  of 
nationalism,  and  these  favourites  (especially  their  leader  Robert 
of  Jumieges,  successively  bishop  -of  London  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury)  there  was  war  to  the  knife.  In  1046  Magnus,  king  of 
Norway,  who  had  succeeded  Hardicanute  in  Denmark  and  claimed 
to  succeed  him  in  England  as  well,  threatened  an  invasion,  but 
the  necessity  of  defending  Denmark  against  his  rival  Sweyn 
Estrithson  prevented  him  from  carrying  it  into  effect.  In  1049, 
Godwine's  son  Swe3m,  who  had  been  outlawed  for  the  seduction  of 
the  abbess  of  Leominster,  returned  and  demanded  his  restoration. 
This  was  refused  and  Sweyn  returned  into  exile,  but  not  before  he 
had  with  foulest  treachery  murdered  his  young  kinsman  Beom. 
He  was,  however,  inlawed  next  year.  The  influence  of  Godwine, 
already  shaken,  received  a  severe  blow  in  105 1  in  the  appointment 
of  Robert  of  Jumieges  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  same  year  saw  the  triumph  of  the  foreigners  for  the  moment 
complete.  Edward,  indignant  at  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
men  of  Dover  to  the  insolence  of  his  brother-in-law  Eustace  of 
Boulogne  and  his  French  followers,  ordered  Godwine  to  punish  the 
town.  Godwine  refused.  The  king  at  the  prompting  of  the 
archbishop  then  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  witan,  at  which  the 
old  charge  against  Godwine  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  the 
^theling  Alfred  was  to  be  revived.  About  the  same  time  came 
news  of  a  fresh  outrage  by  the  foreigners.  Godwine  gathered  his 
forces  and  demanded  redress,  while  the  earls  Leofric  of  Mercia  and 
Siward  of  Northumbria  hastened  to  the  side  of  the  king.  Civil 
war  seemed  inmiinent,  but  at  length  a  compromise  was  effected 
by  which  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  meeting  of  the  witan  to 
be  held  at  London.  At  the  appointed  time  Godwine  presented 
himself  at  Southwark.  But  his  followers  were  rapidly  deserting 
him,  nor  would  the  king  give  hostages  for  his  security.  Alarmed 
for  his  safety,  he  fled  to  Flanders,  while  his  son  Harold  went  to 
Ireland.  But  their  exile  was  brief.  The  tale  of  Godwine  excited 
universal  S3rmpathy,  for  it  was  realized  that  he  represented  the 
cause  of  national  independence.  Encouraged  by  assurances  from 
England,  he  sailed  thither,  and  joining  forces  with  Harold  sailed 
along  the  south  coast  and  up  the  Thames.  The  king  would  have 
resisted  but  found  no  support.  Yielding  to  circumstances,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  reconciled,  and  Godwine  and  his  house  were 
restored  to  their  old  position.  The  queen  at  the  same  time  was 
brought  back  from  the  monastery  of  Wherwell,  whither  she  had 
been  despatched  after  het  father's  flight.    The  foreigners  had 
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already  ignominiously  fled  the  country,  and  henceforth  the  in- 
fluence of  Godwine,  and,  after  his  death,  of  Harold,  was  supreme. 
In  1063  Harold  made  a  great  expedition  into  Wales,  in  which  he 
crushed  the  power  of  King  GrufFyd,  who  was  killed  by  his  own 
people.  But  despite  his  prowess  and  his  power,  he  was  the 
minister  of  the  king  rather  than  his  personal  favourite.  This 
latter  position  belonged  to  his  younger  brother  Tostig,  who  on 
the  death  of  Siward  in  1055  was  appointed  earl  of  Northumbria. 
Here  his  severity  and  arbitrary  temper  rendered  him  intensely 
unpopular,  and  in  1065  his  subjects  broke  into  revolt.  They 
elected  Morkere  as  their  earl,  then  marching  south  demanded 
Tostig's  banishment.  Edward  desired  to  crush  the  revolt  by  force 
of  arms,  but  he  was  overborne  and  forced  to  submit.  The 
election  of  Morkere  was  recognized,  and  Tostig  went  into  exile. 
Intensely  mortified  at  this  humiliation,  the  king  fell  sick,  and 
henceforth  his  health  failed  rapidly.  He  was  unable  to  gratify 
his  intense  desire  to  be  present  at  the  consecration  of  his  new 
abbey  of  Westminster,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  the  chief 
interest  of  his  closing  years,  and  on  the  5th  of  January  1066 
he  died. 

The  virtues  of  Edward  were  monkish  rather  than  kingly.  In 
the  qualities  of  a  ruler  he  was  conspicuously  deficient;  always 
dependent  on  others,  he  ever  inclined  to  the  unworthier  master. 
But  the  charm  of  his  character  for  the  monastic  biographer,  and 
the  natural  tendency  to  glorify  the  days  before  the  Norman 
oppression  began,  combined  to  cast  about  his  figure  a  halo  which 
had  not  attached  to  it  in  life.  Allowed  to  keep  her  property  by 
WQliam  the  Conqueror,  his  widow,  Edith,  passed  the  remainder 

of  her  life  at  Winchester,  dying  on  the  19th  of  December  1075. 

SouRCBS. — ^A  number  of  lives  of  Edward  are  brought  together 
in  a  volume  of  the  Rolls  Series  entitled  Lives  of  Edward  the  Comessor, 
and  edited  by  Dr  H.  R.  Luard  (London,  1858).  Of  these  by  tar  the 
most  valuable  is  the  contemporary  VitaEdwardi,  which  would  api>ear 
from  internal  evidence  to  have  been  written  by  an  unknown  writer 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conauest — some  time  between  1066  and  1074. 
The  other  chief  authorities  tor  the  reign  are  (i)  the  Saxon  Chronicle^ 
(C.  Plummer,  Oxford,  1892-1893);  (2)  Florence  of  Worcester,  ed. 
B.  Thorpe,  English  Historical  Society  (London,  1848-1849).  Refer- 
ence may  also  be  made  to  J.  M.  Kemble,  Codex  diplcmaticus  aevi 
Saxanici  (London,  1839-1848).  (C.  S.  P.*) 

EDWARD  L  (i 239-1307),  king  of  England,  bom  at  West- 
minster on  the  17th  of  June  1239,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
III.  and  Eleanor  of  Provence.  He  was  baptized  Edward  after 
Edward  the  Confessor,  for  wh(Hn  Henry  had  special  veneration, 
and  among  his  godfathers  was  Simon  deMontfort,earlof  Leicester, 
his  aimt  Eleanor's  husband.  His  political  career  begins  when  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  by  which  he 
was  to  marry  the  Spanish  king's  half  sister  Eleanor,  necessitated 
the  conferring  on  him  of  an  adequate  establishment.  His  father 
granted  him  the  duchy  of  Gascony,  the  earldom  of  Chester,  the 
king's  lands  in  Wales  and  much  else.  The  provision  made  was  so 
liberal  that  Henry's  subjects  declared  he  was  left  no  better  than  a 
mutilated  king.  In  May  1254  Edward  went  to  Gascony  to  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance.  He  then  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
in  October  was  dubbed  knight  by  Alphonso  and  married  to 
Eleanor  at  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Las  Huelgas,  near  Burgos. 
He  remained  in  Gascony  till  November  1255,  but  his  father  was 
too  jealous  to  allow  him  a  free  hand  in  its  administration.  After 
his  return,  the  attempts  of  his  agents  to  establish  English  laws  in 
his  Welsh  possessions  brought  Edward  into  hostOe  relations  with 
the  Welsh.  Here  also  his  father  would  give  him  no  help,  and 
his  first  campaign  brought  him  little  result.  Edward  became 
extremely  unpopular  through  his  association  with  his  Lusignan 
kinsfolk,  his  pride  and  violence,  and  the  disorders  of  his  household. 
In  1258  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
further  weakened  his  position,  but,  after  the  banishment  of  the 
foreigners,  he  began  to  take  up  a  wiser  line.  In  1259  he  led  the 
young  nobles  who  insisted  that  the  triumphant  oligarchy  should 
carry  out  the  reforms  to  which  it  was  pledged.  For  a  moment  it 
looked  as  if  Edward  and  Leicester  might  make  common  cause, 
but  Edward  remained  an  enemy  of  Montfort,  though  he  strove  to 
infuse  his  father's  party  with  a  more  liberal  and  national  spirit. 
He  was  the  soul  of  the  reconstituted  royalist  party  formed  about 
1 263.    In  1 264  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting  between 


the  king  and  the  barons.  At  the  battle  of  Lewes  his  rash  pursuit 
of  the  Londoners  contributed  to  his  father's  defeat.  Two  days 
later  Edward  surrendered  to  Leicester  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  his  allies.  He  was  forced  to  give  up  his  earldom  of 
Chester  to  Leicester,  but  at  Whitsuntide  1265  he  escaped  from  his 
custodians,  and  joined  the  lords  of  the  Welsh  march  who  were 
still  in  arms.  With  their  aid  he  defeated  and  slew  Leicester  at 
Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August  1265. 

For  the  rest  of  Henry  III.'s  reign  Edward  controlled  his 
father's  policy  and  appropriated  enough  of  Leicester's  ideals 
to  make  the  royalist  restoration  no  mere  reaction.  So  peaceful 
became  the  outlook  of  affairs  that  in  1268  Edward  took  the  cross, 
hoping  to  join  the  new  crusade  of  St  Louis.  Want  of  money 
delayed  his  departure  till  1270,  by  which  time  St  Louis  was  dead, 
and  a  truce  concluded  with  the  infidel.  Refusing  to  be  a  party 
to  such  treason  to  Christendom,  Edward  went  with  his  personal 
followers  to  Acre,  where  he  abode  from  May  1271  to  August  1272. 
Despite  his  energy  and  valour  he  could  do  little  to  prop  up  the 
decaying  crusading  kingdom  and  he  narrowly  escaped  assassina- 
tion. At  last  the  declining  health  of  his  father  induced  him 
to  return  to  the  West.  He  learned  in  Sicily  the  death  of  Henry 
III.  on  the  i6th  of  November  1272.  On  the  20th  of  November, 
the  day  of  Henry's  funeral,  he  was  recognized  as  king  by  the 
English  barons,  and  from  that  day  his  regnal  years  were  subse- 
quently computed.  Afifairs  in  England  were  so  peaceful  that 
Edward  did  not  hiury  home.  After  a  slow  journey  through 
Italy  and  France  he  did  homage  to  his  cousin  Philip  III.  at 
Paris,  on  the  26th  of  July  1273.  He  then  went  to  Gascony, 
where  he  stayed  nearly  a  year.  At  last  he  landed  at  Dover  on  the 
2nd  of  August  1274,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  the 
i8th  of  the  same  month. 

Edward  was  thirty-five  years  old  when  he  became  king,  and 
the  rude  schooling  of  his  youth  had  developed  his  character 
and  suggested  the  main  lines  of  the  policy  which  he  was  to  carry 
out  as  monarch.  He  was  a  tall,  well-proportioned  and  hand- 
some man,  extravagantly  devoted  to  military  exercises,  tourna- 
ments and  the  rougher  and  more  dangerous  forms  of  hunting. 
He  had  learned  to  restrain  the  hot  temper  of  his  youth,  and  was 
proud  of  his  love  of  justice  and  strict  regard  to  his  plighted  word. 
His  domestic  life  was  unstained,  he  was  devoted  to  his  friends, 
and  loyal  to  his  subordinates.  Without  any  great  originality 
either  as  soldier  or  statesman,  he  was  competent  enough  to  appro- 
priate the  best  ideas  of  the  time  and  make  them  his  own.  His 
defects  were  ahardness  of  disposition  which  sometimesapproached 
cruelty  and  a  narrow  and  pedantic  temper,  which  caused  him 
to  regard  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his  promises.  His 
effectiveness  and  love  of  strong  government  stand  in  strong 
contrast  to  his  father's  weakness.  Though  he  loved  power,  and 
never  willingly  surrendered  it,  he  saw  that  to  be  successful  he 
must  make  his  policy  popular.  Thus  he  continued  the  system 
which  Montfort  had  formed  with  the  object  of  restraining  the 
monarchy,  because  he  saw  in  a  close  alliance  with  his  people 
the  best  means  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the  crown. 

The  first  years  of  Edward's  reign  were  mainly  occupied  by 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  really  effective  administration.  In 
carrying  out  this  task  he  derived  great  help  from  his  chancellor, 
Robert  Bumell,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Administrative 
reform  soon  involved  legislation,  and  from  1275  to  1290  nearly 
every  year  was  marked  by  an  important  law.  Few  of  these  con- 
tained anything  that  was  very  new  or  original.  They  rather 
illustrate  that  policy  which  caused  Dr  Stubbs  to  describe  his 
reign  as  a  ^^  period  of  definition."  Yet  the  results  of  his  con- 
servative legislation  were  almost  revolutionary.  In  particular 
he  left  the  impress  of  his  policy  on  the  land  laws  of  England, 
notably  by  the  clause  De  Bonis  of  the  Westminster  statute  of 
1 285,  and  the  statute  Quia  Emptores  of  1 290.  The  general  effect 
of  his  work  was  to  eliminate  feudalism  from  political  life.  At 
first  he  aimed  at  abolishing  all  franchises  whose  holders  could  not 
produce  written  warranty  for  them.  This  was  the  policy  of  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  of  1278,  but  the  baronial  opposition  was 
so  resolute  that  Edward  was  forced  to  permit  many  immunities 
to  remain.    Though  the  most  orthodox  of  churchmen,  his  dislike 
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of  authority  not  emanating  from  himself  threatened  to  involve 
him  in  constant  conflict  with  the  Church,  and  notably  with 
John  Peckham,  the  Franciscan  friar,  who  was  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1279  to  1292.  The  statute  of  Mortmain  of 
1279,  which  forbade  the  further  grant  of  lands  to  ecclesiastical 
corporations  without  the  royal  consent,  and  the  writ  Circum- 
specte  Agatis  of  1285,  which  limited  the  church  courts  to  strictly 
ecclesiastical  business,  both  provoked  strong  clerical  opposition. 
However,  Peckham  gave  way  to  some  extent,  and  Edward 
prudently  acquiesced  in  many  clerical  assumptions  which  he 
disliked.  He  was  strong  enough  to  refuse  to  pay  the  tribute  to 
Rome  which  John  had  promised,  and  his  reign  saw  the  end 
of  that  papal  overlordship  over  England  which  had  greatly 
complicated  the  situation  under  his  father. 

Besides  administration  and  legislation,  the  other  great  event 
of  the  first  fifteen  years  of  Edward's  reign  was  the  conquest 
of  the  principality  of  Wales.  It  was  part  of  Edward's  policy 
of  reconciliation  after  the  battle  of  Evesham  that  in  the  treaty 
of  Shrewsbury  of  1267  he  had  fully  recognized  the  great  position 
which  Llewelyn  ab  Grufifyd,  prince  of  Wales,  had  gained  as  the 
ally  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  However,  Llewelyn's  early  successes 
had  blinded  the  Welsh  prince  to  the  limitations  of  his  power, 
and  he  profited  by  Edward's  early  absences  from  England  to 
delay  in  performing  his  feudal  obligations  to  the  new  king. 
Even  after  Edward's  return  Llewelyn  continued  to  evade  doing 
homage.  At  last  Edward  lost  patience,  and  in  1277  invaded 
north  Wales.  He  conducted  his  campaign  like  a  great  siege, 
blocking  all  the  avenues  to  Snowdon,  and  forcing  Llewelyn 
to  surrender  from  lack  of  supplies.  He  thereupon  reduced  the 
Welsh  prince  to  the  position  of  a  petty  north  Welsh  chieftain 
strictly  dependent  on  the  English.  For  the  next  five  years 
Edward  did  his  best  to  set  up  the  English  system  of  government 
in  the  ceded  districts.  The  Welsh  resentment  of  this  soon  gave 
Llewelyn  another  chance,  and  compelled  Edward  to  devote  the 
years  1 282-1 283  to  completing  his  conquest.  In  1284  he  issued 
the  statute  of  Wales,  which  provided  for  a  scheme  for  the  future 
government  of  the  principality.  Edward  is  often  called  the 
conqueror  of  Wales,  but  in  truth  he  only  effected  the  conquest 
of  Llewelyn's  dominions.  The  march  of  Wales  was  only  indirectly 
affected  by  his  legislation,  and  remained  subject  to  its  feudal 
marcher  lords  until  the  i6th  century. 

Edward  was  very  careful  in  his  foreign  policy.  Though 
preserving  nominal  peace  with  his  cousin  Philip  III.  of  France, 
his  relations  with  that  country  were  constantly  strained.  After 
Philip  III.'s  death  in  1285,  Edward  crossed  the  Channel  in  1286, 
to  perform  homage  to  his  successor,  Philip  the  Fair.  He  remained 
abroad  till  1 289,  busied  in  attempts  to  improve  the  administration 
of  Gascony,  and  making  repeated  and  finally  successful  efforts  to 
end  by  his  mediation  the  still  continuing  struggle  between  the 
houses  of  Anjou  and  Aragon.  His  long  absence  threw  the  govern- 
ment of  England  into  confusion,  and  on  his  retiu-n  in  1289  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  most  of  his  judges  and  ministers  for  corrup- 
tion.   In  1 290  he  expelled  all  Jews  from  England. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  furnished  Edward  with  his  chief  pre- 
occupation for  the  rest  of  his  reign.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
HI.,  in  1286,  Scotland  was  governed  in  the  name  of  his  grand- 
daughter Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway.  The  English  king 
had  suggested  that  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  his  eldest  surviving  son, 
should  marry  the  little  queen  of  Scots,  and  thus  bring  about  the 
union  of  the  two  countries.  Unluckily  the  death  of  Margaret  in 
1290  frustrated  the  scheme.  The  Scottish  throne  was  now 
disputed  by  many  claimants,  and  the  Scots  asked  Edward  to 
arbitrate  between  them.  Edward  accepted  the  position,  but 
insisted  that,  before  he  acted,  the  Scots  should  recognize  him 
as  their  overlord.  The  claimants  set  the  example  of  submission, 
and  soon  the  chief  Scots  nobles  followed.  Thereupon  Edward 
undertook  the  arbitration,  and  in  1292  adjudged  the  throne 
to  John  Baliol.  The  new  king  did  homage  to  Edward,  but  his 
subjects  soon  began  to  resent  the  claims  of  jurisdiction  over 
Scotland,  which  Edward  declared  were  the  natural  results  of 
his  feudal  supremacy.  At  last  the  Scots  deprived  John  of  nearly 
all  his  power,  repudiated  Edward's  claims,  and  made  an  alliance 


with  the  French.  During  the  years  of  the  Scottish  arbitration 
Edward  had  slowly  been  drifting  into  war  with  France.  The 
chronic  difficulties  caused  by  French  attempts  to  confine 
Edward's  power  in  Gascony  were  now  accentuated  by  the 
quarrels  between  the  sailors  and  merchants  of  the  two  countries. 
In  1293  Edward  was  persuaded  by  his  brother,  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  to  yield  up  Gascony  temporarily  to  Philip  the  Fair. 
But  Philip  refused  to  restore  the  duchy,  and  Edward,  seeing  that 
he  had  been  tricked,  declared  war  against  France,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Scottish  resistance  gave  the  French  a  firm  ally 
in  Britain.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Welsh  rose  in  rebellion. 
It  was  therefore  quite  impossible  for  Edward  to  recover  Gascony. 

The  most  critical  years  of  Edward's  reign  now  began.  He 
saw  that  he  could  only  meet  his  difi^culties  by  throwing  himself 
on  the  support  of  his  own  subjects,  and  convoked,  in  1295,  a 
representative  parliament  of  the  three  estates,  which  has  been 
called  in  later  times  the  Model  Parliament,  because  it  first 
illustrated  the  type  which  was  to  be  perpetuated  in  all  subsequent 
parliaments.  "  What  touches  all,"  ran  Edward's  writ  of 
summons,  "  should  be  approved  of  all,  and  it  is  also  clear  that 
common  dangers  should  be  met  by  measures  agreed  upon 
in  common."  The  parliamentary  constitution  of  England  was 
established  as  the  result  of  Edward's  action. 

Secure  of  his  subjects'  allegiance,  Edward  put  down  the 
Welsh  revolt,  and  conquered  Scotland  in  1296.  When  quiet 
was  restored  to  Britain,  he  hoped  to  throw  all  his  energy  into 
the  recovery  of  Gascony,  but  new  troubles  arose  at  home  which 
once  more  diverted  him  from  his  supreme  purpose.  Led  by 
Archbishop  Winchelsea,  Peckham's  successor,  the  clergy  refused 
to  pay  taxes  in  obedience  to  the  bull  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
called  Clericis  Laicos.  Edward  declared  that  if  the  clergy 
would  not  contribute  to  support  the  state,  the  state  could  afford 
them  no  protection.  But  the  clerical  opposition  was  soon  joined 
by  a  baronial  opposition.  Headed  by  the  earls  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk,  many  of  the  barons  declined  to  join  in  an  expedition 
to  Gascony,  and  Edward  was  forced  to  sail  to  the  French  war, 
leaving  them  behind.  Thereupon  the  recalcitrant  barons  forced 
upon  the  regency  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  charters,  to  which 
new  articles  were  added,  safeguarding  the  people  from  arbitrary 
taxation.  Edward  at  Ghent  reluctantly  accepted  this  ConfirnuUio 
Cartarum,  but  even  his  submission  did  not  end  the  crisis.  In  the 
same  year  (1297),  all  Scotland  rose  in  revolt  under  the  popular 
hero  William  Wallace,  and  next  year  (1298),  Edward  was  forced 
to  undertake  its  reconquest.  The  battle  of  Falkirk,  won  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  was  the  greatest  of  Edward's  military  triumphs; 
but,  though  it  destroyed  the  power  of  Wallace,  it  did  not  put 
an  end  to  Scottish  resistance.  Bitter  experience  taught  Edward 
that  he  could  not  fight  the  French  and  the  Scots  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  1299  he  made  peace  with  Philip,  and,  Eleanor 
having  died  in  November  1290,  he  married  the  French  king's 
sister  Margaret  (c.  1282-13 18),  and  some  years  later  obtained 
the  restitution  of  Gascony.  In  the  same  spirit  he  strove  to  destroy 
the  clerical  and  baronial  opposition.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
the  former  task  imtil  a  complacent  pope  arose  in  his  own 
subject,  Clement  V.,  who  abandoned  Winchelsea  to  his  anger,  and 
suffered  the  archbishop  to  be  driven  into  exile.  The  baronial 
leaders  could  not  be  whoDy  overthrown  by  force,  and  -Edward 
was  compelled  to  make  them  fresh  concessions. 

It  was  not  until  1303  that  Edward  was  able  to  undertake 
seriously  the  conquest  of  Scotland.  By  1305  the  land  was 
subdued,  and  Wallace  beheaded  as  a  traitor.  But  Edward  had 
hardly  organized  the  government  of  his  new  conquest  when  a 
fresh  revolt  broke  out  under  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the 
chief  rival  of  Baliol  in  1290.  Bruce  was  soon  crowned  king  of 
Scots,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  Edward  had  to  face  the  prospect 
of  conquering  Scotland  for  the  third  time.  He  resolved  to  take 
the  field  in  person;  but  the  effort  was  too  great,  and  on  the  7th 
of  July  1307  he  died  at  Burgh-on-Sands,  near  Carlisle.  His 
death  destroyed  the  last  faint  hope  of  conquering  Scotland,  and 
showed  that  the  chief  ambition  of  his  life  was  a  failure.  Yet 
his  conquest  of  Wales,  his  legislation,  his  triumph  over  his  barons, 
his  ecclesiastics,  and  the  greatest  of  French  medieval  kings 
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indicate  the  strength  and  permanence  of  his  work.  He  was 
buried  at  Westminster  under  a  plain  slab  on  which  was  inscribed 
Edwardus  primus  ScoUorum  malleus  hie  est.     Pactum  serva. 

By  Eleanor  of  Castile  Edward  had  four  sons,  his  successor 
Edward  II.  and  three  who  died  young,  and  nine  daughters, 
including  Joan,  or  Joanna  (i  272-1307),  the  wife  of  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester  (d.  1295),  and  then  of  Ralph  de 
Monthermer;  Margaret  (1275-1318),  the  wife  of  John  II.,  duke 
of  Brabant;  and  Eleanor  (i 282-1316),  who  married  John  I., 
count  of  Holland,  and  then  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford 
(d.  1322).  By  Margaret  of  France  the  king  had  two  sons: 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent. 

The  principal  modem  authorities  for  this  reign  are:  W.  Stubbs, 
ConstUutianal  History  of  England ^  vol.  ii.  chaps,  xiv.  and  xv.  (1896) ; 


ary  of  National  Biography;  J.  E.  Morris,  Welsh  Wars  of  Edward  /. 
(Cbiord,  1901);  and  C.  V.  Langlois's  Philippe  le  Hardi  (Paris, 
1887).  (T.  F.  T.) 

EDWARD  If.  (1284-1327),  "  of  Carnarvon/'  king  of  England, 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  by  his  first  wife  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
was  bom  at  Carnarvon  Castle  on  the  25th  of  April  1284.  The 
story  that  the  king  presented  the  new-bom  child  to  the  Welsh 
as  their  future  native  prince  is  quite  unfounded,  for  Edward 
was  only  made  prince  of  Wales  in  the  Lincoln  parliament  of 
1301.  When  a  few  months  old,  he  became  by  his  dder  brother's 
death  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Edward  I.  took  great  pains 
to  train  him  in  warfare  and  statecraft.  He  took  part  in  several 
Scots  campaigns,  but  all  his  father's  efforts  could  not  prevent 
his  acquiring  the  habits  of  extravagance  and  frivolity  which 
he  retained  all  through  his  life.  The  old  king  attributed  his 
son's  defects  to  the  bad  influence  of  his  friend,  the  Gascon  knight 
Piers  Gaveston,  and  drove  the  favourite  into  exile.  When 
Edward  I.  died,  on  the  7th  of  July  1307,  the  first  act  of  the  prince, 
now  Edward  II.,  was  to  recall  Gaveston.  His  next  was  to  abandon 
the  Scots  campaign  on  which  his  father  had  set  his  heart. 

The  new  king  was  physically  almost  as  fine  a  man  as  Edward  I. 
He  was,  however,  destitute  of  any  serious  purpose,  and  was,  as 
Dr  Stubbs  says,  *'  the  first  king  after  the  Conquest  who  was 
not  a  man  of  business."  He  cared  for  nothing  but  amusing  him- 
self, and  found  his  chief  delight  in  athletics  and  in  the  practice 
of  mechanical  crafts.  He  was  not  so  much  vicious  as  foolish, 
and  wanting  in  all  serious  interests.  He  had  so  little  confidence 
in  himself  that  he  was  always  in  the  hands  of  some  favourite 
who  possessed  a  stronger  will  than  his  own.  In  the  early  years 
of  his  rdgn  Gaveston  held  this  r61e,  acting  as  regent  when  Edward 
went  to  France — where,  on  the  2sth  of  January  1308,  he  married 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair — and  receiving  the 
earldom  of  Cornwall  with  the  hand  of  the  king's  niece,  Margaret 
of  Gloucester.  The  barons  soon  grew  indignant  at  Edward's 
devotion  to  his  "brother  Piers,"  and  twice  insisted  on  his 
banishment.  On  each  occasion  Edward  soon  recalled  his  friend, 
whereupon  the  barons,  headed  by  the  king's  cousin  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  went  to  war  against  king  and  favourite,  and 
in  131 2  treacherously  put  Gaveston  to  death.  Edward  was  not 
strong  enough  even  to  avenge  his  loss.  He  was  forced  to  stand 
aside  and  suffer  the  realm  to  be  governed  by  the  baronial  com- 
mittee of  twenty-^ne  lords  ordainers,  who,  in  13 11,  had  drawn 
up  a  series  of  ordinances,  whose  effect  was  to  substitute  ordainers 
for  the  king  as  the  effective  govemment  of  the  coimtry.  But 
in  all  the  ordinances  nothing  was  said  about  the  commons  and 
lower  clergy.  Parliament  meant  to  the  new  rulers  an  assembly 
of  barons  just  as  it  had  done  to  the  opp>onents  of  Henry  III. 
in  1258.  The  effect  of  their  triumph  was  to  change  England 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  narrow  oligarchy. 

During  the  quarrels  between  Edward  and  the  ordainers, 
Robert  Bruce  was  steadily  conquering  Scotland.  His  progress 
was  so  great  that  he  had  occupied  all  the  fortresses  save  Stirling, 
which  he  closely  besieged.  The  danger  of  losing  Stirling  shamed 
Edward  and  the  barons  into  an  attempt  to  retrieve  their  lost 


ground.  In  June  13 14  Edward  led  a  great  army  into  Scotland 
in  the  hope  of  relieving  Stirling.  On  the  24th  of  June  his  ill- 
disciplined  and  badly  led  host  was  completely  defeated  by  Robert 
Bruce  at  Bannockburn.  Henceforth  Bruce  was  sure  of  his 
position  as  king  of  Scots,  and  his  pitiless  devastation  of  the 
northern  coimties  of  England  was  his  wild  vengeance  for  the 
sufferings  his  land  had  previously  experienced  from  the  English. 
Edward's  disgraceful  defeat  made  him  more  dependent  on  his 
barons  than  ever.  His  kinsman,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  saving  England  from  the  consequences  of  the 
king's  incompetence.  He  had  shown  some  capacity  as  a  leader 
of  opposition,  but  though  he  had  great  wealth,  and  was  lord  of 
five  earldoms,  he  had  small  ability  and  no  constructive  power. 
In  his  desire  to  keep  the  king  weak,  he  was  suspected  to  have 
made  a  secret  understanding  with  Robert  Bmce.  Before  long 
the  opposition  split  up  under  his  incompetent  guidance  into 
fiercely  contending  factions.  Under  Aymer  of  Valence,  earl 
of  Pembroke,  a  middle  party  arose,  which  hated  Lancaster  so 
much  that  it  supported  the  king  to  put  an  end  to  Lancaster's 
rule.  After  13 18  the  effect  of  its  influence  was  to  restore  Edward 
to  some  portion  of  his  authority.  However,  the  king  hated 
Pembroke  almost  as  much  as  Lancaster.  He  now  found  a 
competent  adviser  in  Hugh  le  Despenser,  a  baron  of  great 
experience.  What  was  more  important  to  him,  he  had  in 
Despenser's  son,  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  younger,  a  personal 
friend  and  favourite,  who  was  able  in  some  measure  to  replace 
Gaveston.  The  fierce  hatred  which  the  barons  manifested  to 
the  Dcspensers  showed  that  they  could  hate  a  deserter  as  bitterly 
as  they  had  hated  the  Gascon  adventurer.  They  were  indignant 
at  the  favours  which  Edward  lavished  upon  the  favourite  and 
his  father,  and  were  especially  alarmed  when  the  younger 
Despenser  strove  to  procure  for  himself  the  earldom  of  Gloucester 
in  right  of  his  wife,  Edward's  niece. 

At  last,  in  13  21,  the  bar6ns  met  in  parliament,  and  under 
Lancaster's  guidance  procured  the  banishment  of  the  Despensers. 
The  disasters  of  his  friends  inspired  Edward  to  unwonted 
activity.  In  1322  he  recalled  them  from  exile,  and  waged  war 
against  the  barons  on  their  behalf.  Triumph  crowned  his 
exertions.  Lancaster,  defeated  at  Boroughbridge,  was  executed 
at  Pontefract.  For  the  next  hvt  years  the  Despensers  ruled 
England.  Unlike  the  ordainers,  they  took  pains  to  get  the 
Commons  on  their  side,  and  a  parliament  held  at  York  in  1322 
revoked  the  ordinances  because  they  trenched  upon  the  rights 
of  the  crown,  and  were  drawn  up  by  the  barons  only.  From 
this  time  no  statute  was  technically  valid  unless  the  Commons 
had  agreed  to  it.  This  marks  the  most  important  step  forward 
in  Edward  II. 's  reign.  But  the  rule  of  the  Despensers  soon 
fell  away  from  this  wise  beginning.  They  thought  only  of 
heaping  up  wealth  for  themselves,  and  soon  stirred  up  universal 
indignation.  In  particular,  they  excited  the  ill-will  of  the  queen, 
Isabella  of  France.  Craftily  dissembling  her  indignation, 
Isabella  kept  silence  until  1325,  when  she  went  to  France  in 
company  with  her  eldest  son,  Edward  of  Windsor,  who  was  sent 
to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine  to  her  brother,  the  new  French  king. 
When  her  business  was  over,  Isabella  declined  to  return  to  her 
husband  as  long  as  the  Despensers  remained  his  favourites. 
She  formed  a  criminal  connexion  with  Roger  Mortimer  of 
Wigmore,  one  of  the  baronial  exiles,  and  in  September  1326 
landed  in  Essex  accompanied  by  Mortimer  and  her  son,  declaring 
that  she  was  come  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Lancaster,  and  to 
expel  the  Despensers.  Edward's  followers  deserted  him,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  October  he  fled  from  London  to  the  west,  where 
he  took  refuge  in  the  younger  Despenser's  estates  in  Glamorgan. 
His  wife  followed  him,  put  to  death  both  the  Despensers,  and^ 
after  a  futile  effort  to  escape  by  sea,  Edward  was  captured  on 
the  1 6th  of  November.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  and  a  parliament  met  at  Westminster  in  January 
1327,  which  chose  his  son  to  be  king  as  Edward  III.  It  was 
thought  pmdent  to  comi>el  the  captive  king  to  resign  the  crown, 
and  on  the  20th  of  January  Edward  was  forced  to  renounce  his 
office  before  a  committee  of  the  estates.  The  government  of 
Isabella  and  Mortimer  wa^  so  weakly  established  that  it  dared 
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not  leave  the  deposed  king  alive.    On  the  3rd  of  April  he  was 

secretly  removed  from  Kenilworth  and  entrusted  to  the  custody 

of  two  dependants  of  Mortimer.    After  various  wanderings  he 

was  imprisoned  at  Berkeley  Castle  in  Gloucestershire.    Every 

indignity  was  inflicted  upon  him,  and  he  was  S3rstematically 

ill-treated  in  the  hope  that  he  woidd  die  of  disease.    When  his 

strong  constitution  seemed  likely  to  prevail  over  the  ill-treatment 

of  his  enemies  he  was  cruelly  put  todeath  on  the  21  st  of  September. 

It  was  announced  that  he  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  he  was 

buried  in  St  Peter's  Abbey  at  Gloucester,  now  the  cathedral, 

where  his  son  afterwards  erected  a  magnificent  tomb. 

Edward's  wife,  Isabella  (c.  1292-1358),  bore  him  two  sons, 

Edward  III.  and  John  of  Eltham,  earl  of  Cornwall  (13 16-1336), 

and  two  daughters,  Isabella  and  Joanna  (1321-1362),  wife  of 

David  II. ,  king  of  Scotland.   After  the  execution  of  her  paramour, 

Roger  Mortimer,  in  1330,  Isabella  retired  from  public  life;  she 

died  at  Hertford  on  the  23rd  of  August  1358. 

See  R.  Pauli,  Geschichte  von  England ^  iv.  pp.  199-306;  T.  F.  Tout, 
Political  History  of  England^  1216-1307,  pp,  236-304,  and  article  in 
Dictionary  of  National  Bioiraphy;  W,  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  31Q-386,  and  Introductions  to  Chronicles  of  the  Reigns  of 
Edward  /.  and  Edward  II,  in  Rolls  series.  (T.  F.  T.) 

BDWARD  III.  (1312-1377),  "  of  Windsor,"  king  of  England, 
eldest  son  of  Edward  II.  and  Isabella  of  France,  was  bom  at 
Windsor  on  the  13th  of  November  13 12.  In  1320  he  was  made 
earl  of  Chester,  and  in  1325  duke  of  Aquitaine,  but  he  never 
received  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales.  Immediately  after  his 
appointment  to  Aquitaine,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  do  homage 
to  his  uncle  Charles  IV.,  and  remained  abroad  until  he  accom- 
panied his  mother  and  Mortimer  in  their  expedition  to  England. 
To  raise  funds  for  this  he  was  betrothed  to  Philippa,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Hainaut.  On  the  26th  of  October  1326,  after 
the  fall  of  Bristol,  he  was  proclaimed  warden  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  father's  absence.  On  the  13th  of  January  1327 
parliament  recognized  him  as  king,  and  he  was  crowned  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month. 

For  the  next  four  years  Isabella  and  Mortimer  governed  in 
his  name,  though  nominally  his  guardian  was  Henry,  earl  of 
Lancaster.  In  the  summer  he  took  part  in  an  abortive  campaign 
against  the  Scots,  and  was  married  to  Philippa  at  York  on  the 
^4th  of  January  1328.  On  the  15th  of  June  1330  his  eldest 
child,  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  was  bom.  Soon  after,  Edward 
made  a  successful  effort  to  throw  off  his  degrading  dei>end- 
ence  on  his  mother  and  her  paramour.  In  October  1330 
he  entered  Nottingham  Castle  by  night,  through  a  subterranean 
passage,  and  took  Mortimer  prisoner.  On  the  29th  of  November 
the  execution  of  the  favourite  at  Tyburn  completed  the  young 
king's  emancipation.  Edward  discreetly  drew  a  veil  over  his 
mother's  relations  with  Mortimer,  and  treated  her  with  every 
resi>ect.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  stories  that  henceforth  he 
kept  her  in  honourable  confinement,  but  her  political  influence 
was  at  an  end. 

Edward  III.'s  real  reign  now  begins.  Young,  ardent  and 
active,  he  strove  with  all  his  might  to  win  back  for  England 
something  of  the  position  which  it  had  acquired  under  Edward 
I.  He  bitterly  resented  the  concession  of  independence  to  Scot- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Northampton  of  1328,  and  the  death  of 
Robert  Bruce  in  1329  gave  him  a  chance  of  retrieving  his  position. 
The  new  king  of  Scots,  David,  who  was  his  brother-in-law,  was 
a  mere  boy,  and  the  Scottish  barons,  exiled  for  their  support 
of  Robert  Bmce,  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  his  rule 
to  invade  Scotland  in  1332.  At  their  head  was  Edward  Baliol, 
whose  victory  at  Dupplin  Moor  established  him  for  a  brief 
time  as  king  of  Scots.  After  four  months  Baliol  was  driven  out 
by  the  Scots,  whereupon  Edward  for  the  first  time  openly  took 
up  his  cause.  In  1333  the  king  won  in  person  the  battle  of 
Halidon  Hill  over  the  Scots,  but  his  victory  did  not  restore 
Baliol  to  power.  The  Scots  despised  him  as  a  puppet  of  the 
English  king,  and  after  a  few  years  David  was  finally  established 
in  Scotland.  During  these  years  England  gradually  drifted 
into  hostility  with  France.  The  chief  cause  of  this  was  the 
impossible  situation  which  resulted  from  Edward's  position  as 
dtike  of  Gascony.    Contributing  causes  were  Philip's  support 


of  the  Scots  and  Edward's  alliance  with  the  Flemish  dties, 
which  were  then  on  bad  terms  with  their  French  overlord,  and 
the  revival  of  Edward's  claim,  first  made  in  1328,  to  the  French 
crown.  War  broke  out  in  1337,  and  in  1338  Edward  visited 
Coblenz,  where  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian.  In  1339  and  1340  Edward  endeavoured  to  invade 
France  from  the  north  with  the  help  of  his  German  and  Flemish 
alhes,  but  the  only  result  of  his  campaigns  was  to  reduce  him 
to  bankruptcy. 

In  1340,  however,  he  took  personal  part  in  the  great  naval 
battle  off  Sluys,  in  which  he  absolutely  destroyed  the  French 
navy.  In  the  same  year  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  France. 
At  first  he  did  this  to  gratify  the  Flemings,  whose  scruples  in 
fighting  their  overlord,  the  French  king,  disappeared  when  they 
persuaded  themselves  that  Edward  was  the  rightful  king  of 
France-  However,  his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown  gradually 
became  more  important.  The  persistence  with  which  he  and 
his  successors  urged  them  made  stable  peace  impossible  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  this  made  the  struggle  famous  in  history 
as  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Till  the  days  of  George  III.  every 
English  king  also  called  himself  king  of  France. 

Despite  his  victory  at  Sluys,  Edward  was  so  exhausted  by 
his  land  campaign  that  he  was  forced  before  the  end  of  1340  to 
make  a  tmce  and  return  to  England.  He  unfairly  blamed  his 
chief  minister,  Archbishop  Stratford,  for  his  financial  distress, 
and  immediately  on  his  retiun  vindictively  attacked  him. 
Before  the  truce  expired  a  disputed  succession  to  the  duchy 
of  Brittany  gave  Edward  an  excuse  for  renewing  hostilities 
with  France.  In  1342  he  went  to  Brittany  and  fought  an 
indecisive  campaign  against  the  French.  He  was  back  in 
England  in  1343.  In  the  following  years  he  spent  much  time 
and  money  in  rebuilding  Windsor  Castle,  and  instituting  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  which  he  did  in  order  to  fulfil  a  vow  that 
he  had  taken  to  restore  the  Round  Table  of  Arthur.  His 
finances,  therefore,  remained  embarrassed  despite  the  com- 
parative pause  in  the  war,  although  in  1339  he  had  repudiated 
his  debt  to  his  Italian  creditors,  a  defaidt  that  brought  about 
widespread  misery  in  Florence. 

A  new  phase  of  the  French  war  begins  when  in  July  1346 
Edward  landed  in  Normandy,  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son^ 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  a  youth  of  sixteen.  In  a  memorable 
campaign  Edward  marched  from  La  Hogue  to  Caen,  and  from 
Caen  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  It  was  a  plundering  expedition 
on  a  large  scale,  and  like  most  of  Edward's  campaigns  showed 
some  want*of  strategic  purpose.  But  Edward's  decisive  victory 
over  the  French  at  Cr^y,  in  Ponthieu,  on  the  26th  of  August, 
where  he  scattered  the  army  with  which  Philip  VI.  attempted 
to  stay  his  retreat  from  Paris  to  the  northern  frontier,  signally 
demonstrated  the  tactical  superiority  of  Edward's  army  over 
the  French.  Next  year  Edward  effected  the  reduction  of  Calais. 
This  was  the  most  solid  and  lasting  of  his  conquests,  and  its 
execution  compelled  him  to  greater  efforts  than  the  Cr6cy 
campaign.  Other  victories  in  Gascony  and  Brittany  fiu'ther 
emphasized  his  power.  In  1346,  David,  king  of  Scots,  was  also 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham. 
In  the  midst  of  his  successes,  however,  want  of  money  forced 
Edward  to  make  a  new  truce  in  1347.  He  was  as  far  from  the 
conquest  of  France  as  ever. 

Edward  returned  to  England  in  October  1347.  He  celebrated 
his  triumph  by  a  series  of  splendid  tournaments,  and  completed 
his  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
In  1348  he  rejected  an  offer  of  the  imperial  throne.  In  the 
same  year  the  Black  Death  first  appeared  in  England,  and  raged 
until  1349.  Yet  the  horrors  which  it  wrought  hardly  checked 
the  magnificent  revels  of  Edward's  court,  and  neither  the  plague 
nor  the  truce  stayed  the  course  of  the  French  war,  though 
what  fighting  there  was  was  indecisive  and  on  a  small  scale. 
Edward's  martial  exploits  during  the  next  years  were  those  of 
a  gallant  knight  rather  than  those  of  a  responsible  general. 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  his  famous  combat  with  Eustace 
de  Ribemont,  near  Calais,  in  1349,  and  the  hard^fought  naval 
victory  over  the  Spaniards  off  Winchelsea,  in  1350.     Efforts 
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to  make  peace,  initiated  by  Pope  Innocent  VI.,  came  to  nothing, 
though  the  English  commons  were  now  weary  of  the  war.  The 
result  of  this  failure  was  the  renewal  of  war  on  a  large  scale. 
In  1355  Edward  led  an  unsuccessful  raid  out  of  Calais,  and  in 
January  and  February  1356  harried  the  Lothians,  in  the  ex- 
pedition famous  as  the  Burned  Candlemas.  His  exploits  sank 
into  insignificance  as  compared  with  those  of  his  son,  whose 
victory  at  Poitiers,  on  the  19th  of  September  1356,  resulted 
in  the  captivity  of  King  John,  and  forced  the  French  to  accept 
a  new  truce.  Edward  entertained  his  royal  captive  very 
magnificently,  and  in  1359  concluded  with  him  the  treaty  of 
London,  by  which  John  surrendered  so  much  that  the  French 
repudiated  the  treaty.  Edward  thereupon  resolved  to  invade 
France  afresh  and  compel  its  acceptance.  On  the  28th  of 
October  he  landed  at  Calais,  and  advanced  to  Reims,  where  he 
hoped  to  be  crowned  king  of  France.  The  strenuous  resistance 
of  the  citizens  frustrated  this  scheme,  and  Edward  marched 
into  Burgundy,  whence  he  made  his  way  back  towards  Paris. 
Failing  in  an  attack  on  the  capital,  he  was  glad  to  conclude,  on 
the  8th  of  May  1360,  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Br6tigny,  near 
Chartres.  This  treaty,  less  onerous  to  France  than  that  of 
London,  took  its  final  form  in  the  treaty  of  Calais,  ratified  by 
King  John  on  the  9th  of  October.  By  it  Edward  renounced 
his  claim  to  France  in  return  for  the  whole  of  Aquitaine. 

The  treaty  of  Calais  did  not  bring  rest  or  prosperity  either  to 
England  or  France.  Fresh  visitations  of  the  Black  Death,  in 
1362  and  1369,  intensified  the  social  and  economic  disturbances 
which  had  begun  with  the  first  outbreak  in  1348.  Desperate, 
but  not  very  successful,  efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the  statute 
of  Labourers,  of  135 1,  by  which  it  was  sought  to  maintain 
prices  and  wages  as  they  had  been  before  the  pestilence.  Another 
feature  of  these  years  was  the  anti-papal,  or  rather  anti-clerical, 
legislation  embodied  in  the  statutes  of  Provisors  and  Praemunire. 
These  measures  were  first  passed  in  1351  and  1353,  but  often 
rep>eated.  In  1366  Edward  formally  repudiated  the  feudal 
supremacy  over  England,  still  claimed  by  the  papacy  by  reason 
of  John's  submission.  Another  featiure  of  the  time  was  the 
strenuous  effort  made  by  Edward  to  establish  his  numerous 
family  without  too  great  expense.  In  the  end  the  estates  of 
the  houses  of  Lancaster,  Kent,  Bohun,  Biurgh  and  Mortimer 
swelled  the  revenues  of  Edward's  children  and  grandchildren, 
in  whose  favour  also  the  new  title  of  duke  was  introduced. 

In  1369  the  French  king,  Charles  V.,  repudiated  the  treaty  of 
Calais  and  renewed  the  war.  Edward's  French  dominions 
gladly  reverted  to  their  old  allegiance,  and  Edward  showed 
little  of  his  former  vigour  in  meeting  this  new  trouble.  He 
resumed  the  title  and  arms  of  king  of  France,  but  left  most  of 
the  fighting  and  administration  of  his  foreign  kingdoms  to  his 
sons,  Edward  and  John.  While  the  latter  were  struggling  with 
little  success  against  the  rising  tide  of  French  national  feeling, 
Edward's  want  of  money  made  him  a  willing  participator  in  the 
attack  on  the  wealth  and  privileges  of  the  Church.  In  137 1  a 
clerical  ministry  was  driven  from  office,  and  replaced  by  laymen, 
who  proved,  however,  less  effective  administrators  than  their 
predecessors.  Meanwhile  Aquitaine  was  gradually  lost;  the 
defeat  of  Pembroke  off  La  Rochelle  deprived  England  of  the 
command  of  the  sea,  and  Sir  Owen  ap  Thomas,  a  grand-nephew 
of  Llewelyn  ab  Gruffyd,  planned,  with  French  help,  an  abortive 
invasion  of  Wales.  In  1371  the  Black  Prince  came  back  to 
England  with  broken  health,  and  in  1373  John  of  Lancaster 
marched  to  little  purpose  through  France,  from  Calais  to 
Bordeaux.  In  1372  Edward  made  his  final  effort  to  lead  an 
army,  but  contrary  winds  prevented  his  even  landing  his  troops 
in  France.  In  1375  he  was  glad  to  make  a  truce,  which  lasted 
until  his  death.  By  it  the  only  important  possessions  remaining 
in  English  hands  were  Calais,  Bordeaux,  Bayonne  and  Brest. 

Edward  was  now  sinking  into  his  dotage.  After  the  death 
of  Queen  Philippa  he  fell  entirely  under  the  influence  of  a  greedy 
mistress  named  Alice  Perrers,  while  the  Black  Prince  and  John 
of  Gaunt  became  the  leaders  of  sharply  divided  parties  in  the 
court  and  council  of  the  king.  With  the  help  of  Alice  Perrers 
John  of  Gaunt  obtained  the  chief  influence  with  his  father, 


but  his  administration  was  neither  honourable  nor  successful. 
His  chief  enemies  were  the  higher  ecclesiastics,  headed  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been 
excluded  from  power  in  1371.  John  further  irritated  the  clergy 
by  making  an  alliance  with  John  Wycliffe.  The  opposition  to 
John  was  led  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Edmund  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  the  husband  of  Edward's  grand-daughter,Philippa 
of  Clarence.  At  last  popidar  indignation  against  the  courtiers 
came  to  a  head  in  the  famous  Good  Parliament  of  1376.  Alice 
Perrers  was  removed  from  court,  and  Duke  John's  subordinate 
instruments  were  impeached.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  parliament 
the  death  of  the  Black  Prince  robbed  the  commons  of  their 
strongest  support.  John  of  Gaunt  regained  power,  and  in  1377 
a  new  parliament,  carefully  packed  by  the  courtiers,  reversed 
the  acts  of  the  Good  Parliament.  Not  long  after  Edward  IIL 
died,  on  the  21st  of  June  1377. 

Edward  III.  was  not  a  great  man  like  Edward  I.  He  was,, 
however,  an  admirable  tactician,  a  consununate  knight,  and 
he  possessed  extraordinary  vigour  and  energy  of  temperament. 
His  court,  described  at  length  in  Froissart's  famous  chronicle, 
was  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe,  and  he  was  himself  well  fitted 
to  be  the  head  of  the  magnificent  chivalry  that  obtained  fame 
in  the  French  wars.  Though  his  main  ambition  was  military 
glory,  he  was  not  a  bad  nder  of  England.  He  was  liberal,, 
kindly,  good-tempered  and  easy  of  access,  and  his  yielding  to 
his  subjects'  wishes  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  for  carrying  on 
the  French  war  contributed  to  the  consolidation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. His  weak  points  were  his  wanton  breaches  of  good  faith,  his 
extravagance,  his  frivolity  and  his  self-indulgence.  Like  that 
of  Edward  I.  his  ambition  transcended  his  resoiurces,  and  before 
he  died  even  his  subjects  were  aware  of  his  failure. 

Edward  had  twelve  children,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Five  of  his  sons  played  some  part  in  the  history  of  their  time, 

these  being  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  duke 

of  Clarence,  John  of  Gaunt,  dtike  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  of 

Langley,  afterwards  dtike  of  York,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock^ 

afterwards  duke  of  Gloucester.    John  and  Edmund  are  also 

important  as  the  foimders  of  the  rival  houses  of  Lancaster 

and  York.    Each  of  the  last  four  was  named  from  the  place  of 

his  birth,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  Black  Prince  is  sometimes 

called  Edward  of  Woodstock.    The  king's  two  other  sons  both 

died  in  infancy.    Of  his  daughters,  three  died  unmarried;  the 

others  were  Isabella,  who  married  into  the  family  of  Coucy,. 

and  Mary,  who  married  into  that  of  Montfort. 

Authorities. — ^Thc  two  chief  modem  lives  of  Edward  III.  are 
W.  Longman's  Ldfe  and  Times  of  Edward  III.,  and  J.  Mackinnon's 
History  of  Edward  IIL  Neither  work  can  be  regarded  as  adequate, 
and  in  some  ways  J.  Barnes's  quaint  History  of  Eaioard  III.  (1688)  is 
less  unsatisfactory.  The  general  history  of  the  time  can  be  read 
in  W.  Stubbs's  ConsHtiUumal  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  chapters  xvi. 
and  xvii.;  in  T.  F.  Tout's  Political  History  of  England,  1216-1377, 
pp.  301-441;  in  R.  Pauli's  Geschichte  von  EnMnd,  iv.  pp.  ^07-504; 
and  in  Edward's  life  by  W.  Hunt  in  the  dictionary  of  rfationai 
Biography.  For  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  see  E.  Deprez's  Les 
PrSliminaires  de  la  guerre  de  cent  ans,  1228-1342,  and  H.  Denifle'9 
La  Desolation  des  SgUses,  monast^res  it  hdpitaux  en^  France  pendant 
la  guerre  de  cent  ans.  For  economic  and  social  history  see  W.  J. 
Ashley's  English  Economic  History,  and  W.  Cunningham's  Growth  of 
English  Industry  and  Commerce  during  the  Early  and  Middle  Ages.  For 
the  end  of  the  reien  see  S.  Armitage  Smith's  John  of  Gaunt,  ], 
Lechler's  Wiclif  una  die  Vorgeschichte  der  Reformation,  tmnslated  as 
Wycliffe  and  his  English  Precursors,  R.  L.  Poole's  Wycliffe  and 
Movements  for  Reform,  and  G.  M.  Trevelyan's  England  in  the  Age  of 
Wycliffe.  (T.  F.  T.) 

EDWARD  IV.  (1442-1483),  king  of  England,  son  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  by  Cicely  Neville,  was  bom  at  Rouen  on  the 
28th  of  April  1442.  As  a  boy  he  was  styled  earl  of  March^ 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Ludlow.  After  the  Yorkist 
failure  at  Ludlow  field  in  October  1459,  Edward  fled  with  the 
earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick,  his  unde  and  cousin,  to  Calais. 
Thence  in  the  following  July  he  accompanied  them  in  their 
successful  invasion  of  England,  to  be  welcomed  in  London,  and 
to  share  in  the  victory  over  the  Lancastrians  at  Northampton. 
After  the  acceptance  of  Richard  of  York  as  heir  to  the  crown, 
Edward  returned  to  the  Welsh  marches,  where  early  in  the  new 
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year  he  heard  of  his  father's  defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield. 
HastOy  gathering  an  army  he  defeated  the  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Wiltshire  at  Mortimer's  Cross  on  the  2nd  of  February 
1461,  and  then  marched  on  London.  He  was  acclaimed  by  the 
citizens  in  an  assembly  at  Clerkenwell,  declared  king  by  a  Yorkist 
council,  and  took  possession  of  the  regality  on  the  4th  of  March. 
Soon  after  the  new  king  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  went  north, 
and  on  the  28th  of  March  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Towton. 

Edward  owed  his  throne  to  his  kinsmen  the  Nevilles,  and 
he  was  content  for  the  time  to  be  guided  by  them.  For 
himself  he  was  yoimg  and  fond  of  pleasure.  Still  he  made 
frequent  progresses,  and  took  some  part  in  the  fighting  that 
went  on  in  the  north  during  1462  and  1463.  But  he  was  absent 
from  the  final  victory  at  Hexham  on  the  14th  of  May  1464, 
and  was  at  the  very  time  engaged  in  contracting  a  secret  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville,  Lord  Rivers, 
and  widow  of  Sir  John  Grey  of  Groby  (d.  1461).  The  marriage 
was  disclosed  at  Michaelmas,  much  to  the  vexation  of  Warwick, 
who  in  pursuit  of  his  foreign  policy  had  projected  a  match 
with  a  French  princess.  Edward  heaped  favours  on  his  new 
relatives;  his  father-in-law  was  made  treasurer,  and  great 
marriages  were  found  for  his  wife's  sisters  and  brothers.  In 
foreign  affairs  also  Edward  thwarted  Warwick's  plans  by  favour- 
ing an  alliance  with  Burgundy  rather  than  France.  There 
was,  however,  no  open  breach  till  1469,  when  Warwick,  taking 
advantage  of  the  un|>opularity  of  the  Woodvilles,  and  supported 
by  the  king's  next  brother  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  appeared 
in  arms.  Edward  was  surprised  and  made  prisoner  at  Middle- 
ham,  and  Rivers  was  beheaded.  For  six  months  Edward  had  to 
submit  to  Warwick's  tutelage;  then  on  the  occasion  of  a  rising 
in  Lincolnshire  he  gathered  an  army  of  his  own.  Sir  Robert 
Welles,  the  leader  of  this  rebellion,  made  a  confession  implicating 
Warwick,  -vdio  fled  with  Clarence  to  France.  The  king  thought 
himself  secure,  but  when  Warwick  and  Clarence  made  terms 
with  the  Lancastrian  exiles,  Edward  in  his  turn  had  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland  (September  1470).  His  brother-in-law, 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  at  first  refused  him  any  assistance,  but  at 
last  furnished  him  with  money,  and  on  the  14th  of  March  147 1 
Edward  and  his  brother  Richard  landed  with  a  small  force  at 
Ravenspur  near  Hull.  Marching  south  he  was  welcomed  at 
London  on  the  nth  of  April,  defeated  Warwick  at  Barnet 
three  days  later,  and  the  Lancastrians  at  Tewkesbury  on  the 
4th  of  May.  From  thenceforth  Edward's  possession  of  the 
crown  was  secure.  His  position  was  strengthened  by  the  birth 
of  a  son  (2nd  of  November  1470,  during  his  exile),  and  by  the 
wealth  which  he  acquired  through  the  confiscation  of  the  estates 
of  his  opponents.  Clarence  had  made  his  peace  with  Edward, 
but  was  at  enmity  with  his  other  brother  Richard  of  Gloucester, 
who  now  married  Warwick's  second  daughter  and  claimed  a 
share  in  the  Neville  inheritance.  Their  rivalry  and  Clarence's 
continued  intrigues  furnished  Edward  with  his  chief  domestic 
difficulty;  the  trouble  was  ended  by  the  judicial  murder  of 
Clarence  in  1478. 

The  only  serious  enterprise  of  these  latter  years  was  the  short 
French  war  of  1475,  from  which  Edward  was  bought  out  by 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigny.  As  foreign  policy  it  was  inglorious, 
and  involved  a  departure  from  Edward's  earlier  plan  of  a 
Burgundian  alliance.  However,  it  shows  a  certain  recognition 
of  England's  need  to  concentrate  her  energies  on  her  own  develop- 
ment. The  annual  subsidy  which  Louis  XI.  agreed  to  pay 
further  served  Edward's  purposes  by  providing  him  with  money 
for  home  government,  and  enabled  him  to  avoid  possible 
trouble  through  the  necessity  for  too  frequent  parliaments 
and  heavy  taxation.  So  Edward's  personal  rule  became  in  its 
character  autocratic;  but  it  was  in  the  art  of  courting  popularity 
and  concealing  despotism  that  he  most  shows  himself  as  a  type 
of  tyranny.  He  lacked  neither  ambition  nor  capacity,  but  was 
indolent  and  only  exerted  himself  sp>asmodicaIly.  He  could  be 
ruthless,  but  was  not  habitually  cruel.  His  strongest  weapons 
were  the  fine  presence,  the  affable  manners  (even  with  citizens) , 
and  the  love  of  pleasure  and  entertainments  which  secured  his 
personal  popularity.    In  his  last  years  he  was  given  to  self- 


indulgence  and  scandalous  excesses,  which  did  not,  however, 

alienate  the  London  citizens,  with  whose  wives  he  was  too 

familiar.    Most  of  the  power  at  court  was  in  the  hands  of  the 

Woodvilles,  in  spite  of  their  unpopularity;  the  more  arduous 

work  of  administration  in  the  north  was  left  to  Richard  of 

Gloucester.    If  as  a  prince  of  the  Renaissance  Edward  was 

the  first  to  rule  tyrannically  in  England,  he  also  deserves 

credit  as  a  patron  of  the  new  culture  and  friend  of  Caxton; 

he  further  resembles  his  Italian  contemporaries  in  the  commercial 

piuposes  to  which  he  applied  his  wealth  in  partnership  with 

London  merchants. 

Edward  died  at  Westminster  on  the  9th  of  April  1483,  and 

was  buried  at  Windsor.    By  Elizabeth  Woodville,  who  died  on 

the  8th  of  June  1492,  he  had  two  sons,  Edward  V.  and  Richard 

of  York,  who  were  murdered  in  the  Tower;  and  five  daughters, 

of  whom  the  eldest,  Elizabeth,  married  Henry  VII.    Of  his 

numerous   mistresses   the   most    notorious   was   Jane   Shore. 

Before  his  marriage  he  had  been  contracted  to  Lady  Eleanor 

Butler,  and  this  was  alleged  by  Richard  lU.  to  have  made 

his  children  by  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  illegitimate. 

Bibliography. — Of  original  authorities  for  Edward's  rei?n  the 
chief  are  the  Continuation  of  the  Croyland  Chronicle  in  Fuunaa's 
Scriptores;  the  various  London  Chronicles,  especially  for  the  early 
years  Gregorys  Chronicle;  Warkworth's  Chronicle ^  and  the  Arrivall 
of  King  Edward  IV.  (a  partisan  account  of  events  in  1470-1471), 
published  by  the  Camden  Society;  the  Paston  Letters  with  £>r 
Gairdner's  valuable  Introduction;  and  for  foreign  affairs  the 
Memoires  of  Philippe  de  Comines;  the  collection  called  Chronicles 
of  the  White  Rose  is  useful.  For  modern  authors,  consult  Sir  James 
Ramsay's  Lancaster  afid  York  (1892),  and  the  Political  History  of 
England^  vol.  iv.  (1906),  by  Prof.  C.  Oman.  (C.  L.  K.) 

EDWARD  V.  (1470-1483),  king  of  England,  was  the  elder  son 
of  Edward  IV.  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  was  born, 
during  his  father's  temporary  exile,  in  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster Abbey  on  the  2nd  of  November  1470.  In  June  147 1  he 
was  created  prince  of  Wales.  When  Edward  IV.  died  in  April 
1483  a  struggle  for  [)ower  took  place  between  the  young  king's 
paternal  uncle,  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been 
appointed  as  his  guardian  by  Edward  IV.,  and  his  maternal  uncle, 
Richard  Woodville,  Earl  Rivers.  Gloucester  obtained  possession 
of  the  king's  person,  and,  having  arrested  Rivers  and  some  of  his 
supporters,  assumed  the  crown  himself  after  a  very  slight. and 
feigned  reluctance,  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  of  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  invalid,  and  consequently  its  issue 
was  illegitimate.  At  this  time  Edward  and  his  brother  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  were  living  in  the  Tower  of  London.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  movement  was  organized  to  free  them  from  captivity, 
and  then  it  became  known  that  they  were  already  dead;  but, 
though  it  was  the  general  conviction  that  they  had  been  murdered, 
it  was  twenty  years  before  the  manner  of  this  deed  was  dis- 
covered. According  to  the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Robert  Brackenbury,  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  refused  to  obey 
Richard's  command  to  put  the  young  princes  to  death;  but  he 
complied  with  a  warrant  ordering  him  to  give  up  his  keys  for  one 
night  to  Sir  James  Tyrell,  who  had  arranged  for  the  assassination. 
Two  men.  Miles  Forest  and  John  Dighton,  then  smothered  the 
youths  under  pillows  while  they  were  asleep.  The  murder  was 
committed  most  probably  in  August  or  September  1483.  Horace 
Walpole  has  attempted  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  murder  of  the 
princes,  and  Sir  C.  R.  Markham  has  argued  that  the  deed  was 
committed  by  order  of  Henry  VII.  Both  these  views,  however, 
have  been  traversed  by  James  Gairdner,  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  Sir  Thomas  More's  story  is  substantially  correct. 

See  Richard  HI.;  and  in  addition,  Sir  Thomas  More,  History 
of  Richard  IIL,  edited  by  J.  R.  Lumby  (Cambridge,  1883) ;  Horace 
Walpole,  Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  IIL 
(London,  1768);  J.  Gairdner,  Richard  III,  (Cambridge,  1898); 
J.  Gairdner  and  C.  R.  Markham  in  the  English  Historiad  Rmew, 
vol.  vi.  (London,  1891) ;  Sir  C.  R.  Markham,  Richard  IIL  (1907). 

EDWARD  VI.  (1537-1553),  king  of  England  and  Ireland,  bom 
at  Greenwich  on  the  12th  of  October  1537,  was  the  only  child  of 
Henry  VIII.  by  his  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  of 
puerperal  fever  twelve  days  later.  The  story  that  the  mother's 
life  was  deliberately  sacrificed  by  the  performance  of  Caesarean 
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section  is  unfoiinded,  although  Jane's  death  was  little  noticed 
amid  the  rejoicings  which  greeted  the  advent  of  a  male  heir  to  the 
throne.  But  in  spite  of  Holbein's  vivacious  portrait  of  Edward 
at  the  age  of  two  (now  at  Hanover),  he  was  a  frail  child,  and  a 
short  life  was  anticipated  for  him  from  his  early  years.  This  did 
not  prevent  a  strenuous  education;  until  the  age  of  six  he  was 
naturally  left  in  the  charge  of  women,  but  when  he  was  only  seven 
his  tutor  Dr  Coxe,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ely,  writes  that  he  could 
decline  any  Latin  noun  and  conjugate  any  regular  verb  (L.  and 
P.,  1544,  ii.  7a6);  '*  every  day  in  the  mass-time  he  readeth  a 
portion  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  wherein  he  delighteth  much." 
Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  and  Roger  Ascham  all 
helped  to  teach  him  Latin,  Greek  and  French;  and  by  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  had  read  Aristotle's  Ethics  in  the  original  and  was 
himself  translating  Cicero's  De  philosopkia  into  Greek. 

Edward  was  duke  of  Cornwall  from  his  birth,  but  he  was  never 
prince  of  Wales,  and  he  was  only  nine  when  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  England  and  Ireland  and  supreme  head  of  the 
church  (a8th  of  January  1546/7).  His  nonage  threw  power  into 
the  hands  of  Somerset  and  then  of  Northimiberland,  and  enabled 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  to  maintain  that  the  royal  supremacy  over 
the  church  was^  or  should  be,  in  abeyance.  Projects  for  his 
marriage  were  hardly  even  the  occasion,  but  only  the  excuse,  for 
Somerset's  war  on  ScotlaAd  and  Northumberland's  subsequent 
alliance  with  France.  All  factions  sought  to  control  hi&  person, 
not  because  of  his  personality  but  because  of  his  position;  he 
was  like  the  Great  Seal,  only  more  so,  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  wielder  of  authority.  The  Protector's  brother  tried  to  bribe 
him  with  pocket-money;  Northumberland  was  more  subtle  and 
established  a  complete  dominion  over  his  mind,  and  then  put  him 
forward  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  entitled  to  all  the  power  of 
Henry  VHI.  But  he  was  only  Northumberland's  mask;  of  his 
individual  influence  on  the  course  of  history  during  his  reign  there 
is  hardly  a  trace.  A  posthumous  efifort  was  made  to  give  him 
the  credit  of  a  humane  desire  to  save  Joan  Bocher  from  the 
flames;  but  he  recorded  with  apparently  cold-blooded  in- 
difference the  execution  of  both  his  uncles,  and  he  certainly  made 
no  attempt  to  mitigate  the  harassing  attentions  which  the 
council  paid  his  sister  Mary.  This  passed  for  piety  with  the 
zealots,  and  the  persecutions  of  Mary's  reign  reflected  a  halo  on 
that  of  the  Protestant  Josiah.  So  strong  was  the  regret  that 
rumours  of  his  survival  persisted,  and  hare-brained  youths  were 
foimd  to  personate  him  throughout  Mary's  and  even  far  into 
Elizabeth's  reign. 

It  was  weU  that  they  were  false,  for  Edward  showed  signs  of  all 
the  Tudor  obstinacy,  and  he  was  a  fanatic  into  the  bargain,  as  no 
other  Tudor  was  except  Mary.  The  combination  would  probably 
have  involved  England  in  disasters  far  greater  than  any  that 
ensued  upon  his  premature  death;  and  it  was  much  better  that 
the  Anglican  settlement  of  religion  should  have  been  left  to  the 
compromising  temper  of  Elizabeth.  As  it  was,  he  bequeathed  a 
legacy  of  woe;  his  health  began  to  fail  in  1552,  and  in  May  1553 
it  was  known  that  he  was  dying.  But  his  will  and  the  various 
drafts  of  it  only  betray  the  agitated  and  illogical  efforts  of 
Northumberland  to  contrive  some  means  whereby  he  might 
continue  to  control  the  government  and  prevent  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  to  be.  excluded  from  the 
throne,  as  not  sufficiently  pliant  instruments;  Mary  Stuart  was 
ignored  as  being  under  Scottish,  Catholic  and  French  influence; 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  Lady  Jane's  mother,  was  excluded 
because  she  was  married,  and  the  duke  her  husband  might  claim 
the  crown  matrimonial.  In  fact,  all  females  were  excluded, 
except  Jane,  on  the  ground  that  no  woman  could  reign;  even  she 
was  excluded  in  the  first  draft,  and  the  crown  was  left  to  "  the 
Lady  Jane's  heirs  male."  But  this  draft  was  manipulated  so  as 
to  read  "the  Lady  Jane  and  her  heirs  male."  That  Edward 
himself  was  responsible  for  these  delirious  provisions  is  improbable. 
But  he  had  been  so  impregnated  with  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  the  divine  truth  of  Protestantism  that  he  thought  he  was 
entitled  and  bound  to  override  the  succession  as  established  by 
law  and  exclude  a  Catholic  from  the  throne;  and  his  last  recorded 
words  were  vehement  injunctions  to  Cranmer  to  sign  the  will. 


He  died  at  Greenwich  on  the  6th  of  July  1553,  and  was  buried  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel  by  Cranmer  with  Protestant  rites  on  the  8th 
of  August,  while  Mary  had  Mass  said  for  his  soul  in  the  Tower. 

J.  G.  Niehols  collected  almost  all  that  is  known  of  Edward  VI.  in 
his  excellent  edition  of  the  kiag*8  Journal.  A  few  additional  facts 
and  suggestions  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Letters  and  Papers  of 
Henry  vIII,  vols,  xii.-xxi.;  Acts  of  the  Privy  CouncU,  ed.  Dasent, 
vols,  i.-iv.;  Domestic,  Spanish,  Venetian  and  Foreis^  Calendars 
trf  State  Papers;  Fronde's  History;  Dixon's  Hist.  Church  of  England; 
A.  F.  Pollard  ^sEngland  under  Somerset  and  Life  of  Cranmer ;  and  English 
Historical  Review,  xxiii.  286,  &c.  Sir  Clements  Markham's  Edward 
VI.  (1907)  emphasizes  his  interest  in  geography.  (A.  F.  P.) 

EDWARD  VII.  (Albest  Edwksd)  (1841-1910),  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  emperor  of  India,  the  eldest  son  and  second  child  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  of  Albert,  prince  consort,  was  bom  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  the  9th  of  November  1841.  He  was  created  prince 
of  Wales  and  earl  of  Chester  on  the  4th  of  December  following, 
and  was  baptized  on  the  25th  of  January  1842.  In  his  childhood 
he  was  educated  by  the  dowager  Lady  Lyttelton;  and  in  his  boy- 
hood successively  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Mildred  Birch,  Mr  F.  W. 
Gibbes,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Tarver  and  Mr  Herbert  W.  Fisher.  He 
afterwards  resided  at  Edinburgh,  studying  chemistry  in  its 
industrial  applications  under  Professor  (afterwards  Lord)  Play- 
fair  at  the  university;  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  and  at  Trinity 
Collage,  Cambridge.  In  November  1 858  he  was  nutde  a  knight  of 
the  Garter  and  a  colonel  in  the  army.  In  1859  he  travelled  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  in  i860  paid  a  visit  as  ''  Lord  Renfrew  " 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  Cambridge  course  in  June  1861 
he  joined  the  camp  at  the  Curragh.  The  prince  consort  died  on 
the  13  th  of  December,  and  in  1862  the  prince  of  Wales  went  for 
a  tour  in  the  Holy  Land  (February- June)  imder  the  guidance  of 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  afterwards  dean  of  Westminster.  Early 
in  1863  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  as  duke  of  Cornwall.  The  estate  of  Sandring- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  was  purchased  for  him  out  of  the  savings  of  his 
minority,  and  his  town  residence  was  fixed  at  Marlborough 
House. 

His  impending  marriage  to  the  princess  Alexandra,  daughter 
of  Christian  IX.,  king  of  Denmark  (b.  December  i,  1844),  had 
already  been  annoimced,  and  took  place  on  the  loth  of  March 
at  Windsor,  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  princess  captivating 
the  heart  of  the  nation .  Parliament  granted  the  prince  an  income 
of  £40,000  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  and  he  relinquished  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  Prince  Albert  Victor,  afterwards 
duke  of  Clarence,  was  the  first  offspring  of  the  marriage,  being 
born  on  the  8th  of  January  1864.  The  births  followed  of 
Prince  George  Frederick  Ernest  Albert,  afterwards  duke  of  York 
(see  George  V.),  on  the  3rd  of  June  1865;  Princess  Louise 
Victoria  Alexandra  Dagmar,  by  marriage  duchess  of  Fife,  princess 
royal,  on  the  20th  of  February  1867;  Princess  Victoria  Alexandra 
Olga  Mary,  on  the  6th  of  July  1868 ;  and  Princess  Maud  Charlotte 
Mary  Victoria,  afterwards  queen  of  Norway,  on  the  26th  of 
November  1869. 

From  the  time  of  their  marriage  the  prince  and  princess 
were  prominently  before  the  country.  Queen  Victoria  remained 
in  retirement,  but  they  filled  her  place  at  important  public 
functions.  The  prince's  readiness  to  promote  every  worthy 
cause  was  most  marked;  no  one  was  a  more  constant  attendant 
at  meetings  for  objects  of  public  utility  of  a  non-political 
nature,  and  his  speeches  were  always  characterized  by  excellent 
sense.  The  most  important  external  event  of  these  years 
was  a  tour  to  Egypt,  undertaken  in  1869  in  company  with 
the  duke  of  Sutherland,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  others,  an 
account  of  which  was  published  by  Mrs  William  Grey.  The 
prince  also  visited  Ireland  more  than  once,  and  opened  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1871. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  1871  it  was  announced  that  the 
prince  would  be  prevented  from  paying  a  visit  which  had  been 
arranged  to  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  by  a  feverish  attack. 
It  soon  appeared  that  the  malady  was  typhoid,  contracted. 
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as  was  supposed,  on  a  visit  to  Scarborough.  The  case  became 
so  serious  that  on  November  29  the  queen  and  Princess  Alice 
hurried  to  Sandringham.  On  the  ist  of  December  there  was  a 
slight  rally,  but  on  the  8th  so  serious  a  relapse  occurred  that  for 
some  days  the  prince's  life  was  despaired  of.  Under  the  skilful 
treatment  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  Sir  William  Gull  and  Sir 
James  Paget,  however,  the  crisis  was  surmounted  by  December 
16,  and  by  Christmas  day  the  danger  was  regarded  as 
virtually  over.  On  the  27th  of  February  1872  a  thanksgiving 
was  held  at  St  Paul's,  amid  imposing  demonstrations  of  public 
joy. 

In  January  1874  the  prince  of  Wales  attended  the  marriage  at 
St  Petersburg  of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Edinburgh,  with  the 
grand-duchess  Marie  of  Russia.  In  the  same  year  he  paid  a 
historic  visit  to  Birmingham,  where  Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain,  not 
yet  a  member  of  parliament,  received  him  officially  as  mayor. 
In  March  1875  it  was  officially  announced  that  he  would  make  a 
visit  to  India,  carrying  out  an  idea  originally  conceived  by  the 
first  Indian  viceroy,  Earl  Canning.  He  was  supposed  to  travel 
as  heir-apparent,  not  as  representative  of  the  queen;  but  the 
characters  coidd  not  be  kept  apart,  and  in  fact  the  prince's  visit 
was  a  political  event  of  great  importance.  Leaving  England  en 
October  11,  he  was  received  at  Bombay  by  the  viceroy.  Lord 
Northbrook.  Here  he  met  a  very  large  number  of  Indian 
feudatory  princes,  whose  acquaintance  he  subsequently  improved 
by  visiting  at  their  courts  during  the  seventeen  weeks  which  he 
spent  in  the  country.  During  these  four  months  the  prince 
travelled  nearly  8000  m.  by  land  and  2500  m.  by  sea,  became 
acquainted  with  more  rajahs  than  had  all  the  viceroys  who  had 
reigned  over  India,  and  saw  more  of  the  country  than  any  living 
Englishman.  The  visit  led  up  to  the  queen's  assimiption  of  the 
title  of  empress  of  India  in  the  following  year. 

The  prince's  life  after  this  date  was  full  of  conspicuous  public 
appearances.  In  1885  he  visited  Ireland  at  a  time  of  much 
political  excitement,  and  was  received  enthusiastically  in  many 
quarters  and  without  symptoms  of  ill-will  in  any.  In  1886  he 
filled  the  presidency  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition, 
opened  the  Mersey  Tunnel,  and  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Tower 
Bridge.  In  1 887  a  large  share  of  the  arrangements  for  the  queen's 
Jubilee  devolved  upon  him.  On  the  27th  of  July  1889  his  eldest 
daughter.  Princess  Louise,  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Fife.  In 
the  autumn  he  paid  a  semi-incognito  visit  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  always  highly  popular,  viewed  the  Exhibition,  and  ascended 
the  Eiffel  Tower.  In  1890  he  opened  the  Forth  Bridge.  On  the 
14th  of  January  1892,  however,  a  heavy  blow  fell  upon  him  and 
his  house  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  son.  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
duke  of  Clarence,  after  a  brief  illness.  The  young  prince,  who 
with  his  brother  George  had  made  the  tour  of  the  world  (1879- 
1882)  in  H.M.S.  "Bacchante,"  and  after  a  short  career  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  was  just  settling  down  to  play  his  part  in  public 
life,  had  recently  become  engaged  to  Princess  Victoria  Mary 
of  Teck  (b.  May  26,  1867),  and  the  popularity  of  the  heir  to  the 
crown  had  been  increased  by  the  expression  of  his  satisfaction 
at  his  son's  bride  being  an  English  princess.  On  the  6th  of  July 
1893  the  broken  thread  was  reunited  by  her  marriage  to  Prince 
George,  duke  of  York. 

The  year  1894  was  a  busy  one  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
became  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  opened  the  Tower  Bridge,  attended  \he  Welsh  Eisteddfod 
and  was  duly  initiated,  and  paid  two  visits  to  Russia — one  for  the 
marriage  of  the  grand-duchess  Xenia,  the  other  for  the  funeral  of 
the  tsar,  his  brother-in-law.  In  1896  he  became  first  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Wales,  and  his  first  act  after  his  installation  at 
Aberystwyth  was  to  confer  an  honorary  degree  upon  the  princess. 
He  had  already  been  for  some  years  a  trustee  of  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  2  2nd  of  July  1896  his  daughter,  Princess  Maud, 
was  married  to  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  who  in  1905  was 
offered  and  accepted  the  crown  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Norway. 
The  arrangements  for  the  queen's 'jubilee  of  1897  depended  upon 
the  prince  even  more  than  those  of  the  corresponding  celebration 
in  1887:  he  rode  on  the  queen's  right  at  the  great  procession  to 
St  Paul's,  and  as  an  admiral  of  the  fleet  presided  at  the  naval 


review  at  Spithead.  In  July  1898  the  prince  had  the  misfortune 
to  fracture  his  knee-cap  while  on  a*  visit  to  Baron  Ferdinand  de 
Rothschild,  but  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
accident.  In  December  1899,  while  passing  through  Brussels 
on  his  way  to  St  Petersburg,  he  was  fired  at  by  a  miserable 
lad  named  Sipido,  crazed  by  reading  anarchist  Uterature. 
Fortunately  no  injury  was  done. 

It  was  the  especial  distinction  of  Albert  Edward,  while  prince 
of  Wales,  to  have  been  a  substantial  sup|>ort  of  the  throne 
before  he  was  called  upon  to  fill  it.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any 
of  his  predecessors  except  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  He  was 
exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  and  in  his 
scrupulous  detachment  from  party  politics.  He  was  a  keen 
patron  of  the  theatre,  and  his  thoroughly  British  taste  for  sport 
was  as  pronounced  asjiis  inclination  for  most  of  the  contemporary 
amusements  of  society.  The  "  Tranby  Croft  Case  "(1890),  in 
which  Sir  William  Gordon  Gumming  brought  an  unsuccessful 
libel  action  for  having  been  accused  of  cheating  at  a  game  of 
baccarat,  caused  some  comment  in  connexion  with  the  prince's 
appearance  in  the  witness-box  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 
But  it  did  him  no  disservice  with  the  people  to  have  twice  won  the 
Derby  with  his  horses  Persimmcm  (1896)  and  Diamond  Jubilee 
(1900) — his  third  victory,  in  1909,  with  Minoru,  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  race  had  been  won  by  a  reigning  sovereign; 
and  his  interest  in  yacht-radng  was  conspicuously  shown  at 
all  the  important  fixtures,  his  yacht  "  Britannia  "  being  one  of 
the  best  of  her  day.  His  activity  in  the  life  of  the  nation  may 
be  illustrated  by  his  establishment  (1897)  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  (afterwards  King  Edward's)  Hospital  Fund,  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Masonry  (he  was  first  elected  grand 
master  of  the  Freemasons  of  England  in  1874),  and  his  position  as 
a  bencher  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  also  became  (1887) 
treasurer. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  on  the  22nd  of  January  1901, 
the  question  what  title  the  new  king  would  assume  was  speedily 
set  at  rest  by  the  popular  announcement  that  he  would  be  called 
Edward  the  Seventh.  The  new  reign  began  auspiciously  by  the 
holding  of  a  privy  council  at  St  James's  Palace,  at  which  the 
king  announced  his  intention  to  follow  in  his  predecessor's 
footsteps  and  to  govern  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  and  received 
the  oaths  of  allegiance.  On  the  14th  of  February  the  king  and 
queen  opened  parliament  in  state.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
announced  that  the  visit  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  to 
Australia,  in  order  to  inaugurate  the  new  Commonwealth,  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Queen  Victoria,  would  be  proceeded 
with;  and  on  the  i6th  of  March  they  set  out  on  board  the 
**  Ophir  "  with  a  brilliant  suite.  The  tour  lasted  till  November  i, 
the  duke  and  duchess  having  visited  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
the  Cape  and  Canada;  and  on  their  return  the  king,  on 
November  9,  created  the  duke  prince  of  Wales  and  earl  of 
Chester.  Meanwhile  parliament  had  settled  the  new  civil  list  at 
£470,000  a  year,  and  the  royal  title  had  been  enlarged  to  include 
the  colonial  empire  by  an  act  enabling  the  king  to  style  him- 
self "  Edward  VH.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  all  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Emperor  of  India."  At  the  end  of  May  1902  the  long-drawTi-out 
war  in  South  Africa  came  at  last  to  an  end,  and  the  corona- 
tion was  fixed  for  the  26th  of  June.  But  on  the  24th,  amid 
general  consternation,  the  king  was  announced  to  be  suffering 
from  perityphlitis,  necessitating  the  immediate  performance 
of  an  operation;  and  the  coronation,  for  which  unprecedented 
preparations  had  been  made,  had  to  be  postponed.  The  opera- 
tion— performed  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves — was,  however,  so 
marvellously  successful,  and  the  king's  progress  towards 
recovery  so  rapid  and  uninterrupted,  that  within  a  fortnight 
he  was  pronounced  out  of  danger,  and  soon  afterrs^ards  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  coronation  service  on  August  9.  Though 
shorn  of  much  of  the  magnificence  which  would  have  been  added 
to  it  in  June  by  the  presence  of  foreign  royalties  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  great  procession  through  London,  the  solemnity  duly 
took  place  on  that  date  in  Westminster  Abbey  amid  great 
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rejoicings.  The  king  spent  several  weeks  (partly  in  a  yachting 
trip  round  the  coast  and  up  to  Stornoway)  in  recruiting  his 
health,  and  on  the  ?5th  of  October  he  went  in  procession  through 
the  main  streets  of  south  London,  when  he  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received.  Next  day  the  king  and  queen  attended  St 
Paul's  cathedral  in  state  to  return  thanks  for  his  restoration  to 
health.  On  New  Year'3  day  1903  the  coronation  was  proclaimed 
in  India  at  a  magnificent  durbar  at  Delhi. 

At  home  the  king  opened  parliament  in  person  in  February 
1903,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  he  sailed  from  Portsmouth  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  king  of  Portugal  at  Lisbon,  leaving  Lisbon 
for  Gibraltar  on  the  7th  of  April.  On  the  nth  he  held  a  review 
of  the  garrison  troops  and  next  day  left  for  Malta,  and  the 
tour  was  continued  to  Naples  (23rd  of  April).  On  the  27th  of 
April  he  was  received  at  Rome  by  the  king  of  Italy — the  first 
time  an  English  king  as  such  had  been  there;  and  two  days 
later  he  paid  a  visit  to  Leo  XIII.  at  the  Vatican.  On  May  day 
he  was  received  in  Paris  by  President  Loubet.  Later  in  the 
year  return  visits  were  paid  to  England  by  President  Loubet 
(July)  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Italy  (November).  On  the 
1 1  th  of  May  His  Majesty  paid  his  first  formal  visit  to  Edinburgh, 


and  held  courts  at  Holyrood.  In  July  the  king  and  queen  went 
to  Ireland,  and  though  the  Dublin  corporation  refused  to  vote  a 
loyal  address  the  reception  was  generally  cordial.  In  September 
the  king  took  his  annual  "  cure  "  at  Marienbad,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Austrian  emperor. 
In  1904  again  the  king  and  queen  went  to  Ireland;  in  June  the 
king  was  cordially  received  by  the  German  emperor  at  the 
yacht-races  at  Kiel,  and  he  included  a  visit  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  welcome  was-  hearty.  In  November  the  king  and  queen 
of  Portugal  were  entertained  at  Windsor  and  at  the  Guildhall. 

The  success  of  King  Edward  as  a  promoter  of  international 
friendliness,  an4  the  advantage  of  so  efficient  a  type  of  kingship, 
attracted  imiversal  attention,  and  treaties  of  arbitration  were 
concluded  by  Great  Britain  with  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Portugal  in  1903  and  1904.  In  his  first  two  years  the  king 
had  already  earned  the  title  of  Edward  the  Peacemaker,  and 
established  his  position  as  a  source  of  new  strength  to  the 
state.  This  reputation  was  confirmed  in  the  years  which 
followed,  during  which  the  royal  hand  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
progress  of  foreign  affairs  in  ^  manner  somewhat  new  to  old- 
fashioned  politicians.  The  entente  with  France  was  promoted 
by  his  influence,  notably  by  his  reception  of  President  Fallieres 
in  England  in  1908.  It  was  noticed  that  the  permanent  under- 
secretary for  foreign  affairs,  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  generally 
accompanied  the  king,  as  one  of  his  suite,  on  his  visits  abroad:  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Russian  agreement  (1907) — which 
was  attributed  with  some  reason  to  royal  policy — was  hotly 
criticized  in  Radical  quarters.  It  was  pointed  out  that  neither 
the  foreign  secretary  (Sir  E.  Grey)  nor  any  other  secretary  of 
state  accompanied  the  king  on  his  foreign  visits.  These  objec- 
tions were,  however,  scouted  by  the  government,  and  undeniably 
public  opinion  approved  of  the  sovereign's  personal  activity  in 
a  sphere  pecuharly  his  own.  The  strengthening  of  British  in- 
fluence in  Europe,  which  was  the  marked  result  of  the  Anglo- 
French  and  Anglo-Russian  ^n^^T^^^,  and  of  the  closer  ties  between 
England  and  countries  like  Portugal  and  Spain  (whose  young 
king  Alfonso  married  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg,  King 
Edward's  niece),  had,  indeed,  temporarily  the  effect  of  rousing 
German  suspicion,  the  view  taken  being  that  the  object  of  British 
foreign  policy  was  to  isolate  Germany;  and  during  1907  and  1908 
the  poHtical  situation  was  coloured  by  the  discussions  in  the  press 
iKrith  regard  to  Anglo-German  rivalry.  But  in  February  1909  the 
king  and  queen  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  Kaiser  in  Berlin,  where 
the  greatest  cordiality  was  displayed  on  all  sides;  the  event  was 
prepared  for,  in  both  countries,  as  a  means  of  dispelling  the 
clouds  which  had  gathered  over  the  relations  between  England 
and  Germany,  and  the  success  of  the  visit  proved  once  more  how 
powerful  King  Edward's  personaUty  could  be  as  an  agency  for 
peace  and  international  amity. 

During  the  year  1909,  however,  the  political  situation  at  home 
-was  developing  into  an  acute  constitutional  crisis,  which  seemed 


likely  to  involve  the  Crown  in  serious  difficulties.    Mr  Lloyd- 
Geprge's  budget  convulsed  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
country,  and  was  eventually  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  the  Liberal  government  now  put  in  the  forefront  of  its 
programme  the  abolition  of  the  Peers'  "  veto."    As  was  hinted, 
not  obscurely,  later  by  the  doctors,  King  Edward,  although 
certainly  not  prejudiced  against  a  Liberal  ministry,  was  seriously 
disturbed  in  mind  and  health  by  the  progress  of  events,  which 
culminated  in  the  return  of  Mr  Asquith  to  office  after  the  elections 
of  January  1910,  and  in  his  statement  that,  if  necessary,  guaran- 
tees would  be  sought  from  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  will  of  the  representative  chamber.    A  remarkable  sign  of 
the  king's  discomfort  was  his  insertion,  in  the  official  "  King's 
Speech"  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  of  the  words  "in  the 
opinion  of  my  advisers,"  in  connexion  with  the  passage  dealing 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  The  king  had  been  far  from  robust  for 
some  little  time,  and  while  he  was  taking  change  and  rest  at 
Biarritz  in  the  early  spring  of  1910  he  had  a  bronchial  attack 
which  caused  some  anxiety,  although  the  public  heard  nothing 
of  it.    When  he  returned  to  England  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  acutely  affected  by  the  prospect  of  being  forcibly  dragged 
into  thq  political  conflict.    In  the  country  at  large  there  v;a» 
indeed  considerable  confidence  that  the  king's  tact  and  experi- 
ence would  help  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos;  but  this  was  not 
to  be.    Within  two  days  the  public  heard  with  consternation 
that  he  was  ill,  and  then  was  dead.    On  May  5  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  bronchitis;  and  he  died  at  11.45  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^>  ^^ 
heart  failure.    On  May  17,  x 8  and  19  there  was  an  impressive 
lying-in-state  in  Westminster  Hall,  attended  by  unprecedented 
crowds;  and  on  May  20  the  burial  took  place  at  Windsor,  after 
a  great  funeral  procession  through  London,  the  cofhn  being 
followed  by  the  new  king,  George  V.,  and  by  eight  foreign 
sovereigns — the  German  emperor,  the  kings  of  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Norway,  Belgium  and  Bulgaria — besides 
the  archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria  (heir  to  the  throne  of 
Austria-Hungary),  the  prince  consort  of  Holland  and  many 
other  royalties,  and  a  nimiber  of  special  ambassadors,  including 
Mr  Roosevelt  as  representative  of  the  United  States.  •  Mourning 
was  as  sincere  as  it  was  universal;  for  not  only  England  and  the 
British  Empire,  but  the  world,  had  lost  a  king  who  was  both  a 
very  human  man  and  a  tried  and  trusted  statesman. 

Queen  Victoria's  long  reign  had  solidly  established  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy;  it  remained  for  her  son  to  rehabilitate 
the  idea  of  English  kingship  by  showing  how  the  sovereign  could 
be  no  less  constitutional  but  personally  more  monarchical. 
While  prince  of  Wales  he  had  had  little  real  training  in  state- 
craft, but  whea  he  became  king  his  genuine  capacity  for  affairs 
was  shown.  Ably  advised  by  such  men  as  Lord  Knollys  and 
hord  Esher,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  removing  the 
Throne  from  its  former  isolation,  and  bringing  it  into  touch  with 
all  sections  of  the  community  for  the  promotion  of  social  happi- 
mess  and  welfare.  His  own  love  of  fMgeantry  and  his  interest  in 
the  stately  ordering  of  court  functions  responded,  moreover,  to 
a  marked  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  "  society  " 
for  such  things.  It  was  significant  that  even  Radicals  and 
Sodalists  began  to  advocate  extensions  of  the  prerogative,  and 
to  insist  on  the  active  part  which  the  Crown  should  play  in  public 
life.  The  king  won  the  genuine  affection  and  confidence  of  the 
people;  and  in  Queen  Alexandra  he  had  an  ideal  consort,  to 
whom  all  hearts  went  out.  (H.  Ch.) 

EDWARD,  prince  of  Wales,  known  as  "  The  Black  Prince  " 
(1330-1376),  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and  Philippa  of 
Hainaut,  was  bom  at  Woodstock  on  the  15th  of  June  1330- 
Contemporaries  called  him  Edward  of  Woodstock,  and  his 
surname  of  the  Black  Prince  cannot  be  traced  back  earlier  than 
the  1 6th  century.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  his 
wearing  black  armour.  In  1333  he  was  made  earl  of  Chester, 
and  in  1337  duke  of  Cornwall,  being  the  first  duke  ever  created 
in  England.  Nominal  warden  of  England  during  his  father's, 
absences  abroad  in  1338  and  1342,  he  was  created  prince  of 
Wales  in  1343,  and  in  1345  he  first  accompanied  his  father  on  a 
foreign  expedition. 
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His  real  career  begins,  however,  with  Edward  III/s  Norman 
campaign  of  1546.  On  landing  at  La  Hogue  he  was  knighted  by 
his  father,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  whole  of  the 
campaign.  He  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  English  forces 
at  Cr6cy,  and,  though  hard  pressed  for  a  time  by  the  French,  took 
his  full  share  in  gaining  the  victory.  Next  year  he  was  at  the 
siege  of  Calais,  and  returned  to  England  in  October  1347  with 
his  father.  He  was  one  of  the  original  knights  of  the  Garter,  and 
participated  in  his  father's  chivalrous  adventures  at  Calais  in 
1349  and  in  the  battle  of!  Winchelsea  in  1350.  In  September 
1355  he  was  sent  to  Gascony  at  the  head  of  an  English  army, 
having  been  appointed  his  father's  lieutenant  there  in  July.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Gascons,  and  at  once  led  a  foray 
through  Armagnac  and  Languedoc.  By  November  he  had  got 
as  far  as  Narbonne,  whence  he  returned  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
kept  his  Christmas  court.  In  August  1356  he  started  from 
Bergerac  on  another  marauding  expedition,  this  time  in  a 
northerly  direction.  He  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Loire,  but  was 
there  compelled  to  retire  before  the  superior  forces  of  King  John 
of  France.  On  the  19th  of  September  the  two  armies  met  in  the 
battle  of  Poitiers,  fought  about  6  m.  south-east  of  the  dty.  It 
was  the  hardest-fought  and  most  important  battle  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  and  Edward's  victory  was  due  both  to  the  excellence 
of  his  tactical  disposition  of  his  forces  and  to  the  superior 
fighting  capacity  of  his  army.  The  flank  march  of  the  Captal  de 
Buch,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  was  of  Edward's  own 
devising,  and  the  captivity  of  King  John  attested  the  complete- 
ness of  his  triumph.  He  treated  his  prisoner  with  almost 
ostentatious  magnanimity,  and  took  him  to  Bordeaux,  whence 
they  sailed  to  England  in  May  1357.  On  the  24th  of  that  month 
he  led  his  prisoner  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  London. 
In  1359  he  took  part  in  his  father's  invasion  of  northern  France, 
and  had  a  large  share  in  the  negotiations  at  Br6tigny  and  Calais. 

In  October  1361  Edward  married  his  cousin  Joan,  countess  of 
Kent  (1328-1385),  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent,  the  younger  son  of  Edward  I.  by  his 
second  wife  Margaret  of  France.  The  lady,  who  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  for  beauty,  was  in  her  thirty-third  year,  and  the 
widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Holand,  by  whom  she  had  had  three 
children.  Froissart  says  that  the  marriage  was  a  love  match,  and 
that  the  king  had  no  knowledge  of  it.  However,  Edward  HI. 
approved  of  his  son's  choice,  and  in  July  1362  handed  over  to 
him  all  his  dominions  in  southern  France,  with  the  title  of  prince 
of  Aquitaine.  In  February  1363  Edward  and  Joan  took  ship 
for  Gascony,  which  became  his  ordinary  place  of  residence  for  the 
next  eight  years.  He  maintained  a  brilliant  court  at  Bordeaux 
and  Angoid^me,  and  did  his  best  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Gascons.  He  was  not,  however,  successful  in  winning  over  the 
greater  nobles,  who,  with  John,  count  of  Armagnac,  at  their  head, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  separation  from  France,  and  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  Edward's  attempts  to  reform  the  administra- 
tion as  being  likely  to  result  in  the  curtailment  of  their  feudal 
rights.  Edward  was  better  able  to  conciliate  the  towns,  whose 
franchises  he  favoured  and  whose  trade  he  fostered,  hoping  that 
they  would  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  aristocracy.  He  kept  the 
chief  posts  of  the  administration  mainly  in  English  hands,  and 
never  really  identified  himself  with  the  local  life  and  traditions  of 


his  principality.    He  succeeded  in  clearing  Aquitaine  of  the  free 
companies,  and  kept  good  peace  for  nearly  six  years. 

In  1367  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  deposed  king  of  Castile,  visited 
Edward  at  Bordeaux,  and  persuaded  him  to  restore  him  to  his 
throne  by  force.  In  February  1367  Edward  led  an  army  into 
Spain  over  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles.  After  a  difiicult  and 
dangerous  march  Edward  reached  the  Ebro,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
April  defeated  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  at  N&jera,  the  last  of  his 
great  victories.  He  then  proceeded  to  Burgos,  and  restored 
Peter  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  He  remained  in  Castile  for  four 
months,  living  principally  at  Valladolid.  His  army  wasted  away 
during  the  hot  Spanish  summer,  and  Edward  himself  contracted 
the  beginnings  of  a  mortal  disease.  In  August  1367  Edward  led 
the  remnant  of  his  troops  back  through  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles, 
and  returned  to  Bordeaux  early  in  September.  He  had  exhausted 
all  his  resources  on  the  Spanish  expedition,  and  was  forced  to 
seek  from  the  estates  of  Aquitaine  extraordinary  sources  of  supply. 
A  hearth  tax  for  five  years  was  willingly  granted  to  him,  and 
generally  paid.  The  greater  barons,  however,  found  in  this  im- 
post a  pretext  for  revolt.  The  count  of  Armagnac,  who  had 
already  made  a  secret  understanding  with  Charles  V.,  appealed 
against  the  hearth  tax  to  the  pariement  of  Paris.  Cited  before 
this  body  in  January  1369,  Edward  declared  that  he  would 
answer  at  Paris  with  sixty  thousand  men  behind  him.  War 
broke  out  again,  and  Edward  III.  resumed  the  title  of  king  of 
France.  Thereupon  Charles  V.  declared  that  ail  the  EngUsh 
possessions  in  France  were  forfeited,  and  before  the  end  of  1369 
all  Aquitaine  was  in  full  revolt.  With  weak  health  and  impaired 
resources,  the  Black  Prince  showed  little  activity  in  dealing  with 
his  insurgent  subjects,  or  in  warding  off  French  invasion. 
Though  too  ill  to  ride  on  horseback,  he  insisted  upon  commanding 
his  troops,  and  on  the  19th  of  September  1370  won  his  last 
barren  success,  by  capturing  the  revolted  dty  of  Limoges  and 
putting  the  population  to  the  sword.  Early  in  13  71  he  returned 
to  England,  leaving  the  impossible  task  of  holding  Gascony  to  his 
brother  John  of  Gaunt.  In  August  1372  he  joined  his  father  in 
an  abortive  expedition  to  France,  but  contrary  winds  prevented 
their  landing,  and  he  now  abandoned  military  life  for  good.  In 
October  he  resigned  his  principality  on  the  groimd  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  retain  any  longer  so  expensive  a  charge.  His  health 
now  rapidly  declined,  but  he  still  followed  politics  with  interest, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  support  the  constitutional  opposition  of 
the  great  ecclesiastics  to  the  administration  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
the  anti-clerical  courtiers.  His  last  public  act  was  to  inspire  the 
attack  on  Lancaster's  influence  made  by  the  Good  Pailiament 
in  the  spring  of  1376.  The  famous  parliament  was  still  in 
session  when  he  died  at  Westminster  on  the  8th  of  July.  He  was 
buried  in  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  cathedral  on  the  29th  of 
September,  where  his  magnificent  tomb,  erected  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  in  his  will,  may  still  be  seen.  By  Joan, 
"  the  fair  maid  of  Kent,"  who  died  on  the  7th  of  August  1385, 
the  Black  Prince  left  an  only  son,  afterwards  King  Richard  II. 

For  authorities  see  Edward  III.    To  these  may  be  added  W. 
Hunt's  article  in  the  Diet.  NtU.  Biog» ;  A.  CoUins's  Life  of  Edward^ 


Prince  of  Wales  (1740);  G.  P.  R.  James's  Life  of  Edward  the  Black 
;  J.  Moisant's  Le  Prince  Noir  en  Aquitaine  (i8a|] 
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Prince  (1839) ;  J.  Moisant's  Le  Prince  Noir  en  Aquitaine  (i8^)j^and 
R.  P.  Dunn-Pattison's  The  Black  Prince  (1910). 
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